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WBiLSr  we  find  books  of  reCorence  in  most  4qp»rtinent8  of  Science  and  Lite- 
ratme  in  oonnecfcion  with  Eorop^  countri^  dnily  beoomi^g  cheaper  and  more 
abundant^  those  who  investigitte  or  seek  for  information  regarding  the  resources 
of  British  India,,  or  any  of  the  scientific  and  economic  subjects  connected  with 
Eastern  ooontiies^  still  meet  with  much  difficulty  and  hindrance,  owing  to  the 
necesfliiy  <tf  consulting  numerous  authors  whose  works  are  scarce  or  costly.  And 
as  some  inquirers  are  without  the  pecuniary  means  of  procuring  all  the  requisite 
books  and  journals,  or  find  it  impossiUe  to  prodire  them  at  any  cost,  whilst  others 
want  leisure  or  opportunity  for  such  extensive  research,  it  is  evident  that  progr^s 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge  would  be  greatly  fiunlitated,  by  collecting  and 
condensing  this  widely  dispersed  information^  thereby  enabling  future  inquirers  to 
gam  some  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  many 
diligent  and  laborious  individuals,  who  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
to  collecting  information  over  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Asia. 

My  avocations  while  employed  in  India^  more  particularly  in  the  jMist  sev^x 
yeafs,  have  rendered  necessajy  forme  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  relating  to 
India  and  theEast^  somewhat  mose  numerous  and  varied  in  character  than  private 
individuals  generally  possess ;  whilst  my  employment  itt  Secretary  to  ihe  Madras 
Central  Oonmiittees  for  the  Qreat  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1 855,  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  combined  with  my  duties  (sinoe  1851),  as  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment Central  Musemn,  have  brought  under  my  notice  a  rare  variety  of  Eastern 
products  and  subjects  of  interest ;  and  thinking  that^  before  quitting  the  coimtries 
in  whidi  I  have  dwelt  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  might  with  advantage 
leave  to  my  successors  in  a  portable  form,  the  notes  made  on  the  products  of  the 
East  thai  Iwqe  come  under  0iy  Mtioe^  combined  with  an  abstract  of  the  useful  infor- 
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mation  respecting  them  contained  in  my  books,  I  have  been  led  to  show  the  results 
in  tbo  present  shape. 

A  work  of  this  aim  and  character  might  doubtless  fully  occupy  the  life-time  of 
several  men  of  varied  attaii^ments  ;  and  this  Cydopcedia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
and  Sovtiliern  il^ia/may  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  attempt  towards  the 
kind  of  book,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  and  generally  felt  But  although 
fully  conscious  of  its  incompletteess  in  n;^kny  respects,  yet^  I  tfiist  it  may  still  be 
received  with  all  imperfections  and  omissions,  as  a  useful  and  opportune  addition 
to  Asiatic  Literature ;  at  least  by  those  who  recognize  the  justness  of  the  saying  of 
Emmerson,  that  "  the  thing  done  avails,  and  not  what  is  said  about  it :  and  that  an 

"  original  sentence,  or  a  step  forward,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  censures"*  which 
may  be  made  by  such  as  are  disposed  to  find  fault,  or  who  would  demand  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable  on  a  first  trial. 

The  book  is  merely  a  novelty  in  fovm^  the  matter  it  contains  being  as  old  as 
our  first  possessions  in  India :  it  is  simply  a  compilation  of  the  facts  and  scientific 
knowledge,  which  authors  and  inquirers  have  been  amassing  and  communicating 
since  then,  to  one  another  and  the  public.    But, ''in   our  time,  the  higher  walks 
of  literature  have  been  so  loiig  a»n4  so  often  trodden,  that  whatever  any  individual 
ijnay  undertake,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  out  of  the  foot-steps  of  some  of  his 
precursors  ;"f  and  this  Cyclopsedia,  I  may  therefore  avow  to  be  but  an  endeavour 
to  make  generally  available,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  information  acquired  by 
those  who  have  in  any  way  investigated  the  natural  or  manufuH^tured  products  of 
Southern  Asia,  or  have  at  any  tutQe  made  its  arts  or  natural  history  the  subjects 
of  ii^quiry.     Some  of  those  whose  writings  I  have  made  use  of,  have  long  since 
gone  to  their  account,  but  many  a  labourer  yet  alive  may  find  the  result  of  his 
labours  embodied  here';  and  I  have  done  this  freely,  because  even  those  from  whose 
writings  I  have  most  largely  drawn,  will  acknotfledge  that  the  quaint  old  lines  of 
Chaucer  J  still  apply  with  full  force ;  viz.  that, 

*'  Out  of  the  old  fields,  as  men  sajetb, 
Goineth*ft1I  this  new  corn  fro'  yeare  to  jeare  :' 
So  out  of  old  books,  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  Science  that  men  lere." 

Indeed,  I  have  rather  sought  to  collect  and  condense  accurate  and  well 
ascertained  facts,  than  to  present  novelties  ;  for  originality  is  but  too  often  im-» 

P  Englbh  traits,  p.  5.       f  Salad  for  the  Soqial,  page  317.       %  Ibid,  page  381. 


oonfldoQs  or  iDMletootod  imitatioiL  Byroiii  yeaM  ago,  remidced  ih4i  all  preten* 
aons  to  it  are  ridiculona ;  and  a  wiser  one  ihan  Byron  has  told  as  that  ^there  is 
notlung  new  under  the  sun/'  But  if  thero  be  nothing  abeohitely  new  in  thia  work, 
I  hope  it  may  yet  be  found  to  contain. much  which  to  many  was  unknown  before  ; 
and  which  want  of  books,  leisure,  or  opportunity,  may  have  debarred  them  fix)m 
learning. 

The  Cyclopaedia  is  not  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  Science  of  Botany,  nor 
that  of  Medicine,  or  Zoology  ;  nor  to  instruct  in  all  the  matters  useful  -  in 
Commerce  or  the  Arts ;  but,  whether  examined  for  ii^brmation  or  amusement* 
the  botanist,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  naturalist^  and  the  merchant,  may 
perhaps  each  find  something  in  it,  which,  from  his  engagements,  he  did  not  know 
before,  or  though  once  knowing  he  may  have  again  forgotten.  In  both  cases,  the 
work  may  prove  useful,  since  old  thoughts  are  often  like  old  clothes  ;  put  away 
for  a  tim^  they  become  apparently  new  by  bi^ishing  up.  It  would  have  been 
better  perhaps,  had  a  work  of  this  kind  been  undertaken  years  ago,  or  even  now 
were  it  made  the  joint  effort  of  several  persons ;  indeed,  to|render  it  in  any  way 
complete,  would  call  £or  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  Gbvemment  rather 
than  of  individuals ;  but  we  cannot  have  every  thing  at  the  time  we  wish,  nor  in 
the  way  we  wish,  and  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  undertake  it  and  do  it  the  best 
way  he  can,  now,  than  to  postpone  it  to  some  further  indefinite  period. 

With  a  view  therefore  of  laying  a  foundation  as  a  starting  point  for  future 
inquirers,  I  now  make  the  commencement  of  a  work,  towards  which  I  hope  to 
reoeive  finom  many  quarters  aid  and  support  as  I  proceed :  being  thereby  enabled 
either  to  produce  future  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  the  work  myself, — 
placing  it,  as  I  hope,  within' the  reach  of  all^ — or  seeing  that  task  taken  up  h  ere^ 
^&>^T,  by  younger  men,  with  more  time  and  opportunity  than  are  now  before  me. 
A  dinner  of  fragments  is  often  said  to  be  the  best  dinner ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
there  are  few  minds  but  might  furnish  some  instruction  and  entertainment,  from 
their  scraps,  or  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge.  Those  who  cannot  weave  a  uniform 
web,  may  at  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork  ;*  and  any  items  of  information 
sent  to  me  will  be  very  acceptable. 

There  is  another  difficuli^  which  inquirers  in  this  country  have  had  to  meet 
and  struggle  with  ;  I  allude  to  the  many  languages  and  dialects  in  use  in  India 

•  Quesses  at  Truth. 
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and'Biftom  Aob^  a&d  tofOa^qnuVky  tt^e  ynaiety  of  Mientl£<l/iiatiOBaI|  or  e^  Ideal 
9Aiii68^  hf  wUck-tUe  taDA  ilung  ia  known.  The  only  means  of  eTSfcoBiing  tliia 
^ifficoltjT  WBB  io  f rame  4  Qopions  index  of  eoatenis ;  for  Pope  has  well  said  that 

^  Indet  LeaniiDg  tarns  no  atadent  pale, 
Xet  holda  tbe  ed  of  Soienoe  by  tfa«  tail*" 

This  Indexing  will  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  but  greatly  also  to  itsTafaie 
as  a  work  of  reference  ;  and  will  be  carefully  oompl^tedf 
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Thk  first  edition  with  its  two  Sttpplementa  oontamed  29,870  natnes  and  the 
work  was  ftvourably  receiyed  by  the  Public  Press.  But  my  acquaintance  with 
iheae  countries  did  not  permit  me  to  regard  that  number  as  other  than  a  founda* 
tion  for  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  and  this  second  edition  will  contain 
about  100,000  names,  under  which  much  connected  with  India  and  with  Eastern 
and  Southern  Asia  will  be  found. 

I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  make  the  present  edition  as  perfect 
as  possible^  bat  a  Cydopsedia  must  necessarily  ever  be  progressive. 


A 


A,  a.  In  the  Eoglish  language^  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  ordinary 
soundly  long  or  short,  are  as  o  in  many  ;  a  in  ail 
and  at  a  in  manicipal« 

In  Arabic*  Persian  and  Hindostani,  the  letter 
1  and  thft  ^oirel  mark  have  almost  similar 
soundi,  an  in  that  part  of  the  Sz&n  or  mahome- 

dan  call  to  prayers^lAU)  AIlah9  akbSr,  unto 

God  the  Great,  retaining  the  long  sound  invari* 
ably  when  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word. 

In  Tamil*  the  English  A  and  a^  long  and  short, 
are  represented  by  two  initial  letters  ^  «^ 
equal  to  &  and  & ;  and  all  the  consonants  have 
the  inherent  sound  of  short  a,  thus  ek^eaar  nd. 

In  TelugUy  the  short  a,  is  represented  by  the 
letter  f3,  initial,  and  by  the  mark  */  placed  on 
tJie  top  of  a  consonant,  thus  s*  kL  The  long  e^^ 
initial,  has  the  same  sound  as  ft  in  anger. 

AAGU  or  ATCHE.  Tam.  Morinda  citrifolia. 

AAL-  Tam.  Morinda  citrifolia ;  Morinda 
mnltiflora.    See  Dyes. 

AAICAL.     AiAB.    The  fillet  of  the  Arabs. 

AALIN  NAR.    Malbal.    c$%ej)nr6mDrD 

Fibre  of  Ficus  Indiea.    Banyan  tree. 

AARD  APPELEN.  DuT.    Potatoes. 

AABDE60ED.  Dur.    Earthenware. 

AARONy  his  burial-plaoe  is  shown  on  Mount 
Ohod :  his  gniTe  is  also  shown  over  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Hor. 

AATALAEI.  TaH'^  I^olygonum  barbatum. 

AB.  PsRs.  HiMD.     c.»f     Water*     Hence, 

. 

jihi,  P£R8.  HiKD.  ^1  Watery;  also  Ab-karu 
Hind,  lit .-  u^y  •  i    water  making,  i.  e.  the  dis- 


tillation of  alcoholic  fluids,  Stc.,  and  in  use  as  a 
revenue  term  in  British  India  for  that  branch 
which  superintends  the  license  to  sell  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  substances,  as  arrack,  toddy, 
opium,  &c.  Do*€ib.  Pbrs.  Hind.  v^I3i3    literally, 

two  waters,  the  fork  or  inverted  delta  caused  by 
the  junction  of  two  rivers  or  the.  territory  running 
between   two  rivers.   Punj-ab,    Pbrs.   Hinp. 

u^ls^  five  waters  or  five  rivers,  that  territory 

on  the  North- West  provinces  of  British  India, 
conquered  from  the  8ikhs,  through  which  seven 
rivers  flow. 

ABA  SIN.  (2/i^MPu8HT.  The  river  Indns. 

ABA,  or  Camaline  as  it  is  called  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman  by  all  classes.  It  is 
the  camel's  hair  cloak  of  Arab  Shaikhs,  and 
is  often  striped  white  and  brown.  See  Camo- 
leen,  Keifyet. 

ABA- BAKER,  the  father-in-kw  of  Biahomed. 
See  Khajah.    Aboo*Bakr.    Abu-Bakr. 

ABABIL.    Hind.    Jj^UI    The    Swallow. 

See  Bird-Nests. 

ABACA  BBAVA.  The  wild  or  mountain 
abaca  of  the  Philippines,  a  variety  of  the  Manilla 
hemp  plant,  Musa  textilis,  the  fibres  of  which 
serve  for  making  ropes,  called  Agotag  and 
Amoquid  in  the  Bicol  language. — RayWi  lib. 
Flanis,  p.  65. 

ABAD.  Pbes.  Hind.  •3^T  Populous.  A 
mahomedan  territorial  postfix  to  districts  of 
country  and  towns,  as  Arungabad,  Bowlatabad, 
Allahabad,  Farrakhabad,  Hyderabad. 

•  ABAGA3U8  or  ABALGA8IUS.    One  of 


ABDUL  LATIF. 


ABELMOSCHUS  ESCULENTUS. 


the  Greek  Kings,  encoesaors  to  Alexander,  who 
leigned  about  A.D.  70  or  80  in  Arian  Abakha- 
faaa.  Vologeses  Professor  Lassen  supposes  that 
this  name  is  identical  with  Vologeses.  .Captain 
Cunningham  described  the  Arian  legend  on  the 
Goius  of  Abalgasius  A.  D.  80,  to  be  "  of  the 
Saviour  King;  Abagasus,  younger  son  of.  Undo- 
pherres."  Prinsep^  HUtorical  Eeauli8»  See 
Greeks :  Kabul. 

ABAI  (Borneo).  A  small  port  or  harbour 
in  Lat.  6o  23*  N.  situated  about  40  miles 
S*  S.  W.  from  Tanjong  Sampan-mangaio,  the 
north  extreme  of  Borneo, 

ABAK,  Arab.    Ow|    Mercury. 

ABAN.    Pol.    Iron. 

ABAR-MURDAH.  Pebs.  *.3;^I  Sponge. 
ABAS  BANDAI^  B&nd&r  Abbas  or  Gam- 
baroon,  a  town  in  Kirman.     See  Kirman. 
ABAS3I.  Pbr8.    ^c^Ue    A  scymeter. 

ABBAS.    See  Kashan, 

ABBOTABAD,  in  Lat.  84o  10'  N.j  and 
Long  730  9'  E.  in  Mtoi,  a  small  military  sani- 
tary station,  N,  N.  E.  of  Chllmba,  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  4,055  feet. — Hob.  Schl,  See 
Sanitoria. 

ABBOTT,  James,  a  distinguished  olBoer  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery  who  rose  to  high  military 
rank.  He  was  employed  in  the  political  de- 
partment in  Herat  and  the  Puigab.  He  tra- 
veiled  from  Khiva  to  St.  P^reburgh  and 
published  an  account  of  the  journey.  He 
contributed  many  scientific  articles  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. — 
BuiiCa  Catalogue, 

ABDAGASSES.  A  Baetrian  successor  of 
Alexander  who  sneoeeded  Gondophares  in  An- 
ana  B^  C.  26.    See  Biagasius  i  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ABDALL  Hind.     ^UjI      A  powertul 

Affgban  tribe  or  sect,  residing  in  every  part  of 
Afl^haaistan,  but  principally  in  Herat  and 
Kandahar.  They  are  termed  Dourani,  since 
1747,  when  Ahmed  Shah,  Snddozye,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  gave  them  that  name.  The 
Abdali  and  Ghilsi,  but  particularly  the  former, 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority*  over  the 
other  Affgfaan  tribes,  and  from  their  greats  nu- 
merical strei^gth  have  exercised  a  greater  power. 
The  Abdali  are  also  called  Sulimani,  from  the 
mountains    whence   they  came,   having    then 

dwelt  in  the  district  termed  Tobeh  Maroof. 

Latham,    See  Barakzye. 

ABDAR.  Pebs.  ^t  J4I  Glancing  as  a  gem 
or  polished  sword  :  In  India  a  water  cooler. 

ABDULLA-IBN-SAOOD.  The  Wahabi 
chief  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.    See  Wahabi. 

ABDUL  LATIP.  The  Amir  Tahia,  son  of 
Abdul  Latif-ul-Kasvini-ul-Shiai.  died  at  Kasvin, 
his  native  city,  A.  D.  1562  Hej.  960.  His 
book  ia  styled  the  Lnbbat-ul-Tuarikh  and 
treata  briefly  of  the  history  of  Aaia.— (tefridy. 


ABDUL  MUZUFFER  Sultan,  one  of  the 
Kutub-Shahi  dynasty,  A.  D.  1580.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  H0S8AIN  QUTUBSHAH.  A.  D. 
1673-1683,  a  Kutub-Sbahi  king.  Se«  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  KOORY,  ^^/JliUr  or  ABD-UL- 

CURIA  ISLAND.  A"rugged  island  midway 
between  Socotra  and  Bas  Jar  'd  Afoon. 

ABDULLAH,  son  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  who 
in  A.  D.  650  defeated  Yesdejird.  Yesdejird 
was  then  on  his  return  from  Khorassan,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  was  defeated.     See  Istakhr. 

ABD-UR-RAZZAQ.  jW'*^  Jemal  ud- 

din  Abd-ur  Razzaq  bin  Jelal  ud-din  Ishaq-na 
Samnrkandi,  was  bom  at  Herat  in  AU.  816 
(A.  D.  1413)^  where  his  father  was  Kazi  in  the 
time  of  Bhah  Rukh.  Shah  Rukb,  in  1441,  sent 
him  on  an  important  mission  to  India,to  the  king 
of  Vizianuggur.  Subsequently  on  an  embassy  to 
Ghilan  ;  and  be  again  was  ordered  to  proceed  aa 
ambassador  to  E^ypt.  It  was  in  January  1442, 
that  Abd-ur-Razzaq,  set  out  from  Herat,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Kohistan  and  Kirman 
to  Ormuz,  thence  sailed  for  India,  arriving  at 
Calicut  after  a  long  detention,  wind-bound,  al 
Muscat.  He  then  proceeded  via  Mangalore  and 
Bellour  to  Vizianuggur.  Re-embarking  from 
Calicut,  he  arrived  in  March  1444^  at  Kalabat 
in  Arabia — India  in  the  FtfUenth  Qeniurw. 

ABDUL-AZEEZ.     See  Wahabi. 

ABD-UL-HAKAL.     See  Wahabi. 

ABD-US-SUEMS  or  SABA,  founder  of 
Mariaba.  Amongst  his  sons  were  Hamyar, 
Aroru,  Kahlan  and  Ashaar.     See  Saba. 

ABDUL  WAHAB.    See  Wahabi. 

AB-DUKH.  Pbrs.  A  food  in  use  in  Persia, 
not  always  to  be  met  with.  Though  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Persians,  and  ?ery  refreshing,  it 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  stomach  of  a  Euro- 
pean.— Ferritr  Joum,  p.  49. 

AB-DUZD.  Pebs.  A  subterraneoos  passage 
of  water  near  the  fort  of  Atak  (Attod().  The  term 
means  '*  the  stealing  of  the  water/'-^ifoAa/i 
LaV%  Travelh  P»  38. 

ABELIA  RUPE3TRIS,  a  Chinese  plant  in* 
troduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

ABELMOSCHUS  ESCULENTUS.   IT. 

Hibiscus  longifolins,  Rogb: 
„      eaculentus,  Limt. 


.B1V0.1 


••• 


RamTuni 

Dhenrus 

B«-1a-w«. 

Yung'toft-dtt. 

Bti6adi.     •«• 

Ottmbo. 

Eatable  hibiscus^  Okro: 

Esenlent  Okro       ...Eifa. 

Bamia.    Eoitt. 

Lalo,  Fa.  of  Mauritiva- 


...    ,, 

...BtJRir. 

...DUK. 

...Eno. 


...RncD. 


<t* 


•*• 


MAhf 

Sans. 


Ram-Tund. 

Bbeodi 

Venda. 

Gkoda  mula. 

BancUkai  alaoTeadi  Tam! 

B«ttda.        „.        ...Tel, 

Qutngamba  West  ladies. 

Qaigambo.  ^ 

Qoomhaut.  „ 

Ctombeau.  *„ 


o 


ABBUIOSCHUS  HOSOHATUS. 


ABHUTI  TBASTTAH. 


A  lierbafloons'  aattual,  a   native  of  tropical 
Aoierioa,  largely  eultif ated  all  over  India  and 
Bunnalis  ita  capauka  being  held  in  mneh  esteem 
as  a  vegetable.  It  is  easily  raised  from  oeed  and 
prodaoes  abandanoe  of  iruit»  which  is  the  only 
pari  of  the  plant  that  is  eaten.     The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginoas,  but  the  fruits  or  pods^  the 
well  known  Beadi  kai  of  the  Tamils,  are  highly 
so.     Tae  fruits  are  boiled  whole  and  served 
up  as  a  vegetable  :  or  the  seeds  are  added  like 
bsilqr  to  soup,  and  are  demulcent.    The  young 
pods  are  pickled  like  capers^  its  ripe  seeds  when 
allowtd  to  dry,  and  parched,  esn  with  difficulty 
be  diati&guished  from  genuine  coffee.     Its  mu- 
cilage has  been  recommeuded  as  a  demulcent,  in 
eottghsy   in  the  form  of  lozenges,  but  they  are 
not  easUy  digested.    The  deep  purple  juice  of 
the  stigmss  can   be  communicated  to  paper^ 
Doctor  Biddell  strongly  recommends  this  plant 
as  furnishing  an  excellent  fibre  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.   The  fibres  sre  said  to  be  exported 
to  a  small  extent  from  India*  as  one  of  the 
hemps  of  commeree,and  by  PrJloxburgh's  expert- 
meats,  a  bundle  of  them  bore  a  weight  of  lbs.  79 
when  dry  and  lbs.  95  when  wet.    At  the  Madras 
Exhibidon  of  1865,  samples  were  received  from 
vaiions  districts,  but  nearly  all  discoloured  and 
their  strength  impaired  by  ateeping.  They  retain 
their  gloss  even  when  very  brown  and  rotten. — 
AmeriecM     Committee    of  FatenU  for   1854; 
0*8kaughmeuy^  DUpensary^pp,  $15-217  ;  Phar- 
macopceia^  p,  434  ;  Boxb,  flor.   Indica,  III.  p. 
ilO;  Ro$U,  lib.  PlanU ;  Useful  PlanU ;  Madrat 
EMition  Juriei*  Reports ;  London  Exkibilion  of 
186S  ;  aSason. 

ABELM03CHU3  PICULNEUS.  JF.  ^  -4./ 
TT./c. 

Hibiscus  prosiratus,  Roxb, 

Parnpu  Bend*.  Tak.  |  Nella  Benda.  Tav. 

Flowers  white.  The  bark  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  white  reticulated  fibre  similar  to 
that  obtained  from  the  mulberry,  and  useful 
for  gunny  bags  and  paper.  It  grows  abundant- 
ly on  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Jeffrey  ex- 
hibited a  very  good  clean  sample  of  this  fibre, 
of  great  length,  but  not  very  strong.—  Madrat 
ExkUdiion  Juries*  Reports  ;  Robert  Brown. 

ABELMOSCHUS  MOSCHATUS.  Mcsnch? 


Hibiscus  abelmoachus,  Roxh,  S  Rheede. 

Hab-ul-lfaahk.         ...An.  tKastnri.   ...        ...Hind. 

BsAv^waki.         ...Buiuc. 

Kjpa  KinafMBi.  ...Cvnob. 


Muk.Mallow. 


KaU-kastari. 
Muahk-dana. 


...Rno. 

...Dux. 

,„Qvz, 

...Bind. 


Oatt-kastori.    ...Maleal. 

Cuttiv-kasturi.  „ 

Kastura  Benda.     ...TaM. 

ViUiil«i-kasturi.  ...Tam. 

KArpura  benda.     ...Tel. 


A  gaady  flowering  annual  with  blood  eolonred 
eyes,  on  its  large  yellow  Uossoms,  a  native, 
of  various  puts  of  India,  flowering  in  the 


rainy  and  wAd  seasons.    Its  biown  seeds  are, 
the   Hub-ul-Mashk  of   the    Arabs*   so  psUed 
because  of  their  smell  and  taste  resembling  a 
mixture  of  musk  und  amber,  and,  on  burn* 
ing,    a  similar   odour  is  evolved.    They  are 
kidney-shaped  and  of  the  sise  of  hemp-seed,  and 
are  used  to  perfume  powders  and  pomatums. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  bazaars  and  are  re- 
puted to  be  useful  in  snake  bites,  when  bruised 
and  applied  externally  and  internally,  orbruised 
and  steeped  in  rum  or  arrack.     In  Dr.  Box* 
burgh's  experiments,  the  fibre  broke  with    a 
weight  of  107  lbs.     The  plant,  like  A.  eseulen- 
tus,  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
in  Northern  India,  to  clariy    sugar.    Bir  W. 
O'Shaugbnessy  did  not  find  the  seeds  to  have 
any  emetic  property  as  alleged  by  Dancer. — 
RospduTffky  III.  202  ;  (fShuughn€SSj/,p,  217  ; 
liasmCs  Tenasserim  ;  Juries'  Reports  Madras 
Exhibition  ;  Usfftd  PlanU  of  India. 

ABELMOSCHUS  TBTBAPHYLLA.  At 
ike  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
exhibited  an  excellent,  white  and  strong  fibre, 
obtained  from  this  plant.  Its  flowers  Isrge, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre:  abundant  in 
Girgaum  woods,  Bombay.  Wight  in  his  Icones, 
951,  figures,  also,  A.  angulosus. 

ABERMOORDAH.   Pbbs.  tdj^j^}  Sponge. 
AB6INAH.    Arab.    isJiff    Glass. 
ABGOON.  Pbbs.    ^jfiff    Starch. 
ABHAL.  Pebs.  J^^I    Berries  of  Juniperus 
communis:  Janiper berries^ 
AB J.DHANG.  Pebb.    cJaJS.^  lJ!  This  is 

the  usual  drink  amongst  the  Ilyats  in  Northern 
Persia.  It  is  butter  milk  weakened  with 
water,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added. 

ABHAYA  DEVA,  a  king  of  the  Pala  dynasty 
of  Gaur,  about  A.  D.  1439. 

ABHIANGANA  ST'NANAM.  Amongst  Hin- 
dus, a  ceremonial,  on  the  wedding  day,  when 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed  with  oil. 
See  Hindu. 

ABHIDHARMMA,  the  third  division  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Singhalese  buddbists, 
addressed  to  the  Dewas  and  Brahmas.— -^Tyefer's 
Eastern  Monachism,  p.  433. 

AB  HIGN Y A W  A .  Amongst  the  Singhalese 
buddfaists,  five  great  powers  attached  to  the 
Eahatship — Hyder^sSasternAiona€kism,p.  433 • 

ADHIKABANA-SAMATA-DHAEMMA.  A 
class  of  buddhist  priestly  misdemeanours.— « 
Upder's  Eastern  Monackism,p,  433. 

ABHl MANIA.     See  Inscriptions. 

ABHIR.    Hind.    Cow-herd. 

ABHIRA,  the  shepherd  country,  sn  ancient 
name  for  the  country  between  the  Tapti  and  De- 
vagurh. 

ABHUTI  TRASTVAE.    See  Hindu. 


ABIKS. 


ABIES  BRUKONIAKA 


AB-I-BALAD,  a  mouotain  torrent  in  Sn* 
siana.    8ee  Khuzistan. 

ABIES,  the  Fir  genus  of  coniferous  plants, 
has    many     speeies    which  produce    Tsluabk 
timbers*      They  grow  in  the  Uimalayss,  in 
Jspan,  the  Philippines  and  China.    Dr.  Hooker 
Bsysy  of  the  Sikkim    Himalayas,  that    Abies 
Brunoniana,  A.  Smithiana,  and  A.  Webbiana, 
with  Larix  Griffiihii  are  the  only  pines  whose 
woods  are  considered  yery  useful ;  and  that  in 
Bikkim,  none  produce  any  quantity  of  resin,  tur- 
pentine, or  pitch,  which  may  perhaps  be  acoount- 
ed  for  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate—- At 
Choongtam,  in  Sikkim,  the  yew  appears  at  7000 
feet,  whilst,  on  the  outer  ranges  (as  on  Tonglo), 
it  is  only  found  at  9,500  to  10,000  feet;  and 
whereaji  on  Tonglo  it  forms  an  immense  tall  tree 
with  long  sparse  branches  and  slender  droop* 
ing  twigs,  growing  amongst  gtgantio  magnolias 
and  oaks,  at  Choongtam  it  is  small  and  rigid, 
and  much  resembling  in  apprarance  the  English 
churchyard  yew.   At  8,000  feet,  the  Abies  Bru* 
noniana  is  found,  a  tree  quite  unknown  further 
south.  But  neither  the  larch  nor  the  A  biei  SmUk* 
iana  (Khuirow)   accompanied    it.    The  yew, 
he  says,  spreads  east  from  Kashmir  to  the  Assam 
Himalaya  and  the  Khasia  mountains ;  and  the 
Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  Mexican,  and  other  N. 
and  S.  American  yews  belong  to  the  same  widely 
diffused  species,  in  the  Klia»ia,(its  most  southern 
district)  it  is  found  as  low  as  5,000  feet  aboTe  the 
sea  level.     In  descending  from  Nango  in  East 
Nepanl*  Br.  Hooker  passed  at  first  through 
rhododendron  and  juniper,  then  through  black 
siWer  fir  {Abiei  H^e6biana\tLXid  below  that,  near* 
the  riyer,  he  came  to  the  Himalayan  larch,  a 
tree  quite  unknown,  except  from  a  notice  in  the 
journals  of  Mr.   Griffith,   who    found  it  in 
Bhutan.    It  is  a  small  tree,  twenty   to  forty 
feet  high,  perfectly  similar  in  general  characters 
to  a  European  larch,  but  with  larger  cones, 
which  are  erect  upon   the  Tcry  long,  pensile, 
whip-like  branches.     He  adds,  its  leaves,  now 
led,  were  falling,  and  ooyering  the  rocky  ground 
on  which  it  grew«   scattered    amongst  other 
trees.     It  is  called  "  Saar"  by  the  Lepchas  and 
Cis-Himalayan  Tibetans,  and  **Boargasella"  by 
the  Nepaulese,  who  say  it  is  found  as  far  west  as 
the  heads  of  the  Gosi  river :  it  does  not  inhabit 
Central  or  West  Nepaul,  nor  the  North- West 
Himalaya.    The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan 

Sines,  he  says,  is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar 
u  not  been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Fuitw 
Otrardiami,  0uprt99M9  iaruloia  or  Jwt^muM 
cammmHi.  On  the  other  hand,  Podoearpui  is  con- 
fined to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  A&ie9  Bnmo^ 
uHuta  does  not  occur  west  of  the  Gogra,  nor 
the  larch  west  at  the  Cosi,  nor  funeresi  cypress 
(an  introduced  plant  however)  west  of  the 
Teesta,  in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and 
Bhotan  Conifira  (including  yew,  juniper,  and 
Fodocarpm)  eight  are  common  to  the  North- 


west Himalaya  (west  of  Nepal)  and  four  are 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  North-weit 
provinces,  again,  only  five  are  not  found  in 
Sikkim,  and,  he  adds,  I  have  given  their 
names  below,  because  they  show  how  European 
the  absent  ones  are,  either  ^ecifically  or 
in  affinity.  I  have  stated,  he  oontuuea,  that  the 
Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before  they 
were  compared  with  European  specimens  ;  suck 
are  the  yew,  Jumpemi  cammunk,  Berberk  t^ 
parts,  QMereui  balhta,  PopubiM  aUia  and  Eupbra- 
tica,  &c.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  :  the 
Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more  pale 
bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but  these 
characters  seem  to  be  unusually  developed  in 
English  gardens  ;  for  several  persons^  well 
acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Bimla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  gardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when 
shown  the  Deodar,  decbro  that  they  neyer  saw 
that  plant  in  the  Himalaya.— fiaoihr'a  Him. 
Jour,  vol.  IL  p.  41.  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his 
Nagasabi  (pp.  842*8)  gives  nine  speciea  of 
Abies,  as  occurring  in  that  island,  vis.. 


A,  Tiuga  S  and  Z. 

A.  (Pioea)  firma         <» 
A.  (    „  )  homolepia  „ 
A.  Microaperma.  Liud. 
A.  Vaitchii     Liholxt. 


A.  AlooqoiaDa,  Linduet. 
A.  Bifida.  S  and  Z. 

A.  Jezoeosia 

and 
A.  Smithiaoa,  LounoM. 

Some  botanists  bring  some  of  the  pines, 
into  this  genus,  while  others  put  species  of 
Abies  amongst  the  pines.  A.  Araragi  of 
Siebold,  is  a  Japan  tree  with  a  brown  wood» 
used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  the  A. 
Momi,  Sieb.  also  of  Japan,  is  valued  for  the 
whiteness  and  fine  grain  of  its  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Finns 
cedrus  of  Linnmus,  which  grows  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Taurus  Hange,  the  latter  seems  a 
distinct  species.— Dr.  Hooter'*  Him.  Joum. 
Vol  11,  p.  41;  HodgsoH*i  NagawH  342-3; 
PMnjab  BiporL 

ABIES  BAIiSAMF.A,  the  Balm  of  Oilead. 
See  Evergreens,  Gums  and  Resins, 

ABIES  BRUNONIANA,  Hooker. 

Pinna  Bmnouiana,  WaU, 

„     dumoaa,      Lamb. 

Deeldnons  Silver  Fir.  Evo.  |  Samadoong.  Tib. 

Grows  in  Nepaul,  Bhutan  and  Goesain  Than. 
This  species  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Dr.  Hook- 
er ;  who  at  one  place,  says,  that  the  wood  of 
Abin  BrunoniMia  (**  Semadoong*')  is  like  the 
others  in  appearance  but  is  not  durable  ;  its 
bark  is  however  very  useful.    Stacks  of  dif* 


ABIES  SMITHlAKA. 


AB-I-MA. 


fereni  sorts  of  pinewood  were  stored  for  export 
Co  Thibet,  M  thatched  with  the  bark  of  Abie* 
Brmoniana.  In  the  dense  and  gigantic  forest 
of  AHn  Bnuumiemm  and  silver  fir,  he  measured 
one  of  the  former  trees,  and  foonU  it  twenty* 
eig^t  feel  in  g^rth. — It  grows  occasionally  io 
dense  forests,  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with 
a  elear  trunk  of  from  14  to  20  feet,  and  a 
spreading,  very  branching  head. — Eng.  Cyc.  : 
Huoka't  Him,  Journal 

ABIES  DEODARA. 

Finua  Deodars,  Lambert, 
Cednis,    do. 


Kelon   of   KuUn  and 
Kaogra. 
Deva  danw     fliNO. 


flberod  Indian  Fir,  Eno. 
DeodsfSy  n 

Biar,  Haeara. 

A  munificent  tree  with  a  trunk  from  13  to 
30  feet  in  girth,  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Kedar  Kantha,  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  up  to 
heights  of  7,000  and  1 2,000  feet,  as  also  in  the 
woods  of  Almorah,  at  Kulla  and  Kangra  and 
in  Kaghan  Uasara.  It  resembles  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  but»  nnltke  it,  the  resinous  wood  of 
the  Deodar  is  very  durable,  lasting  from  200  to 
400  years.  It  has  snoceeded  well  in  England. 
«-  EofU*$  lUuMtr,  p.  350 ;  J^^.  Cye.  ;  Hooker's 
Him.  Jour. ;  Punjab  Report,  p.  79  &  180. 

ABIES  KUUTfiOW.  Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 
iana. 

ABIES  KCEMPFEHI. 

Pinna  Knmpferi,  LainJb, 

A  native  of  Japan ;  found  wild  upon  the 
mountains  of  Fako. 

ABIES  LARIX.  See  Evergreens. 

ABIES  MOEINDA.    Syn.  of  Abies  Smith- 


ABIES  PICEA.  See  Evergreens. 
ABIES  EESINA.  See  Turpentine. 

ABIES  SMITHIANA,  Hooker. 

Abies  Khatrow  ? 

„       morinda  f 
Pinua  Smithisna,  WaUioh, 


Indian  Silver  Fir.  End. 
Spmoe  ]nr*  ti 

Sah.  LiFCH. 


Rai. 


KULLU. 


,t  Kanoba. 

Kachan.    KAOHair. 


This  tree  attains  an  enormous  size  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  growing  with  nearly 
opposite  brsnches.  Dr.  Hooker,  st  one 
place,  tells  us,  that  the  spruce,  Abiee  JSmiikiana, 
**  Seh"  has  white  wood,  which  is  employed 
for  posts  and  beams.  At  another,  when 
mentioning  that  the  beautiful  Deodar  was  seen 
towering  above  the  other  trees,  and,  although  all 
the  spedmens  were  comparatively  young,  they 
were  yet  striking  and  graceful,  he  adds  that, 
near  it,  was  Abke  Smiikiama.  It  had  a  dark 
and  sombre  appearance,  yet  it  was  peculiarly 
graeeftt)»  owing  to  its  symmetricsl  form  and 
somewhat  pendulous  habit.  Again,  he  saye, 
that  towards  Lamteng,  in  Sikkim,  the  path  left 


Gobrea.       HiVD.  f 
Sallur.  „       / 

Oonntn.  »       f 


the  river,  and  passed  through  a  wood  of  Abies 
Smithiana,  which  is  also  called  A,  Kkuirow^  A, 
Morinda,  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  before  seen  this 
tree  in  the  Himalaya  :  it  is  a  spruce  fir,  much 
resembling  the  Norway  spruce  in  genersl  sp- 
pearance,  but  with  longer  pendulous  brsnches. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  considered  indifferent 
though  readily  cleft  into  planks. — HookerU 
Him.  Jour^  ;  Punjab  Reports 
ABIES  THUNBERGII. 

Pious  Thunbergii,  Lamb* 

A  scarce  plant  in  Japan. 
ABIES  TORANO.  Siebold. 
ABIES  PINDROW,  Boyle. 

Pindrowy  Hnra  |  Morindii  Hind. 

A  magnificent  species,  even  to  the  limits  of 
the  forests,  growing  in  Kemaon  along  with  the 
Deodar.  It  comes  near,  and  Hooker  describes  it 
as  identical  wfth  A.  Smithianai  A.  Webbiana« 
— Royle'e  illuetr. 

ABIES  WEB  BI ANA,  Hooker. 

Piniis  spectabilis,  Lamb, 
^^     Webbiana,  Wallich, 

Webb's  Fir.  Encu 

Pnrple  coned  Fir.  Eng. 

Silver  Fir.  „ 

Chilrow  of  Northern  Hi-  |  Dunabine      »       f 

malaya.     |  Toe,  KuUa  and  Eangra. 

This  fir  tree  grows  at  great  elevations  on  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of 
80  or  90  feet,  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
at  Choongtam,  this  tree  attsins  thirty-five  feet 
in  girth,  with  a  trunk  unbranched,  for  forty 
feet.  As  the  subject  of  firewood  is  of  every  day 
interest  to  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  he 
mentions  that  the  rhododendron  woods  afford 
poor  fires;  juniper  bums  the  brightest,  end 
with  least  smoke;  Abiee  fFebbiana,  though 
emitting  much  smoke,  gives  a  cheerful  fire,  far 
superior  to  larch,  spruce,  or  Abiee  Bmnoniana. 
At  Darjiling,  oak  is  the  common  fuel ;  alder 
is  slso  good.  Ghesnut  is  invariably  used  for 
blacksmiths*  charcoal.  Magnolia  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  laurel  burns  very  bsdly. 
According  to  Hooker,  the  silver  fir  (Abtee 
Webbiana,  Dnnshing)  also  splits  well ;  it  is 
white,  soft,  snd  highly  prised  for  durability. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  says  it  is  not  much  vslued  and  is 
used  for  shingles.  The  Isrch  of  Northern  Asia 
(Larix  Europoea)  is  said  to  produce  a  pungent 
smoke  which  Dr.  Hooker  never  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Sikkim  %^ecieB.-^Hooker'i 
Him.  Jour ;  Royle'e  III.  Him.  Botany,  p.  350  ; 
Timber  Trees,  2nd  Ed.  p.  IB9  ;  Punjab  Report. 
See  Evergreens. 

AB-i-GUL.  Per8.  Boss  Water. 

ABIM.  Sjno.     Opium. 

AB-i-MA.  PsRS.  Literally  mother  of  the 
waters,  the  Amoo  or  Oxus  river* 


ABKABRT. 


ABLUnOKS. 


ABIK^TTA.  SiMOH.  Poppy  seed. 
ABIB..  Ae.    Ambergris. 

ABIR.  jkk£  Arab.  RANDA.  Hind,  b  per- 
fumed powder,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
body,  or  sprinkled  on  clotbea  to  scent  them  : 
There  are  many  receipts,  but  one  kind  is  com- 
posed of  rice  flour,  or  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
mango  tree  or  deodar,  camphor  and  aniseed.  A 
superior  kind  is  prepared  from  powdered  sandal- 
wood or  wood  alpes,  Curcuma  zerumbet  (Ku- 
choor),  or  Curcuma  zedoaria  (ambi  huldee),  rose 
flowers,  camphor,  and  civet  cat  perfume,  pound- 
ed, sifted  and  mixed.  In  every  case  it  is  a  miied 
perfume,  of  which  the  principal  ing/edients 
are  yellow  sandal,  violets,  orange  flowers,  aloes- 
wood,  musk,  true  spikenard  and  rose  water. 
It  is  a  ternl  applied  in  India,  to  any  perfum- 
ed powder,  and  is  often  given  to  Curcuma 
zerumbet  and  saffron  q.  v. — HerkloU,  See  also 
Abeer. 

AB-i-BA.WAN.  Fsks.  Fine  Muslin. 

AB-i-SHEREEN.  Pbes.  The  Hindyan  River- 
ABISHEGAM.  Sans.  Makes  a  part  of  the 
Pancha  Shegam,  a  hindu  ceremony  which 
coDsiBts  in  pouring  milk  on  the  lingam. 
This  lio^uor  is  afterwards  kept  with  great  care, 
and  some  drops  are  given  iu  the  Pancha  Shegam 
to  dying  people,  that  they  mi^  merit  the  de- 
lights of  the  Kalaisson.  Traces  of  this  Abishe- 
gam  ceremony  are  found  in  the  earliest  antiquity. 
The  primitive  rao^  of  men  had  a  kind  of  ssori- 
fices»  called  Libation,  which  was  performed  by 
pouriug  some  liquor,  but  esp>ecially  oil,  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.  The  natives  of  India  have 
preserved  this  custom,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  lingam,  but  also  in  honour  of  their  other 
deities.  Tbej  usually  offer  them  libations, 
wash  them  with  cocoanut  oil,  melted  butter,  or 
water  of  the  Ganges.  They  always  rub  them 
with  oil  or  butter  when  they  address  prayers, 
or  present  offerings  to  them  ;  so  that  all  their 
idols  are  black,  smoked,  plastered,  and  dirtied 
with  a  fetid  grease.  The  Talopoins  of  Pegu, 
and  Ava,  and  the  priests  of  Siam,  also  wash 
their  idols  with  milk,  oil,  and  other  liquids. 
It  is  well  known  alsOi  that  the  Jews  have  had 
sacred  stones,  which  they  anoint  with  oil,  and 
to  which  they  gives  the  name  of  Betyle.-<- 
^wurai'i  Voyage,  p.  15.9  &  160. 

ABISTADA  Laili,  between  Hamoon  and  the 
Kabul  river,  is  a  .receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
Affghanistao.  No  two  authorities,  however, 
agree  about  its  extent^  which  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  seasons ;  some  describe  it  as  being  in 
^pearance  an  inland  sea,  while  othtirs  confine 
its  diameter  to  a  few  mWt^'—Briiiih  World  in 
the  ^U,  Ritchie,  Vol  II.  p.  13. 

AB-i-ZAL.  A  river  in  Khuzistan  which 
unites  with  the  Kberkha  river. 

ABKABBT-  Revenue  derived  in  India 
from  duties  levied  on  the  manuboture  aad  sale  of 


inebriating  liquors,  as  toddy,  paobwai,  and 
arrack  ;  also  on  intoxicating  drugs,  wliether  in 
substance,  infusion  or  extraot,  as  opium,  bhang, 
churrus  :  also  on  certain  licensed  distilleries,  and 
on  shops  licensed  to  sell  by  retail. — Wilson* 

ABLAK.  ^1  Abab.  Himd.  Pbbs.  Piebald. 

ABLOOS.  Bbno,  Diospyros  ebenum,  Indian 
Ebony  or  Smooth  date  plum  tre0. 

ABLUTIONS  amongst  the  Hebrews,  Hin- 
dus and  Mahomedans  are  very  carefully  attend- 
ed, and  are  included  as  part  of  their  religious 
rituals.  They  are  allotted  to  various  periods  of 
the  day,  and  varied  to  meet  particular  forms  of 
purification.  Ti)e  Hebrew  ceremonial,  as  atiil 
practised  by  their  Jewish  successorsy  is  laid 
down  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  is  generally 
followed  by  mahomedans,  both  for  men  and 
women,  mahomedans  using  dry  sand  of  the 
desert  when  water  is  not  obtainable  for  their 
Wazu,  before  prayers.  The  hindu  ritual  is 
severe  on  this  pointy  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Ganges  crowds  of  men  and  women  may 
be  daily  deserved-  Their  Sthnanam,  however, 
as  also  their  ritual  purification  before  eating 
may  equally  be  performed  in  their  own  houses. 
The  Buddhists  of  Asia  are  less  strict.  Though 
so  frequently  e/ijoined  in  the  Bible,  as  parts  of 
religious  ceremonials  they  are  even  more  strin- 
gently carried  out  by  Hindus,  though  less  strin- 
gently so  by  Mahomedans.  The  Hebrews, 
in  Genesis  xxxv.  2,  were  ordered  to  put 
away  the  strange  gods;  be  clean,  and  change 
your  garments,  and  a  Hindoo  considers  those 
cloths  defiled  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
business,  and  always  changes  them  before  eating 
and  worship.  Again,  in  Genesis  xliii.  24, 
"The  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  house, 
and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their 
feet,"  and  with  Hindus,  as  soon  as  a  guest  enters, 
one  of  the  first  civilities  is  presenting  water  to 
wash  his  feet.  So  indispensable  is  this,  that 
water  to  wash  the  feet  makes  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ings to  an  image.  Solomon's  Song,  v.  8,  says, 
I  have  washed  my  feet ;  how  shall  I  defile 
them  ?  A  Hindu  wipes  or  washes  his  feet  be- 
fore he  retires  to  rest.  If  called  from  his  bed, 
he  often  excuses  himself,  as  he  shall  daub  his 
feet ;  and  as  he  does  not  wear  shoes  in  the 
house,  and  the  floor  is  of  clay,  the  excuse 
seems  very  natural.  In  Leviticus  xiv.  6,  9, 
and  52 ;  relating  to  personal  uncleanness. 
there  are  similar  customs  prevalent  among  the 
Hiudus,  but  in  the  Mosaioal  institutions  there 
is  no  law  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  rnlee 
that  a  Bramhan  becomes  unekan  by  the  touch 
of  a  Sudra,  or  a  dog,  or  the  food  of  other 
castes.— The  Hindu  food  ritual  is  given  in  Mark 
VII.  3,  where  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  wash  their  hands  oft^  eat  not,  for 
bathing  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the 
first  meal  of  the  day*  and  wsdiing  the  hands 
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ABOO  OB  ABU. 


ABOO  BAKB. 


sod  titi  is  equaUy  fto  before  the  erening  meal.   | 
Mahomedana  use  water  or  sand,  before  prayers, 
before  meals,  and  after  many  ordinary  occurren- 
oea.**^ar^'«  HindM\  Herkhi'iKamtn'i'hlam, 

KBSUS,   ijmJJ\  Arab.   Goz.  Hind,  and 

Psas.  Diospyros  ebenaster.    See  Ebony,  Dioa- 
pyrofl^   Ebenus. 

AROO  or  ABU  in  Lat.  240.46'  N.  and  Long. 
7S®  46'  E%  in  Rajwars,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
AraTalli  range,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Deesa,  the 
top  of  the  peak,  at  the  station,  being  3,850 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  large  isolated 
moontain^  in  the  territory  of  the  Rao  of  Serohi ; 
45  miles  N.  E^  from  the  sdUtary  cantonment  of 
Deesa,  and  to  Uie  S.  W.  of  the  Aravalli  range, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  distinct.  It  is 
sitaated  on  the  western  border  of  the  deeert 
of  Rajpootana,  and  one  of  the  philanthropic 
Lawrence  Asylums  has  been  located  on  it. 
It  is  a  magnificent  mass  of  mountain  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  fine  lake 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  of  which  drawings  were 
taken  by  Captaia  Grindlay.  Its  summit  is  corer- 
ed  with  exquisite  Tegetation,  in  which  white  and 
yellow  jasmin  and  wild  roses  predominate ;  every 
glen  and  knoll  has  its  tradition  and  romance, 
and  the  Jain  temples  of  white  marble  offer  ex- 
amples of  architectural  decoration  which  proba- 
bly are  nneqoalled  in  the  world  for  elaboration 
and  costliness.  Its  fame  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  pilgrims  appear  to  have  been  attracted  to 
its  sacred  temples  since  A^  D.  10S4,  though  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it  in  the  maps  -of  India 
before  the  year  1806.  Hindoo  temples  are 
said  to  have  existed  here  in  remote  ages,  dedi- 
cated to  Siva  and  Vishnu :  but  all  traces  of  them 
hare  disappeared.  On  their  traditional  site  at 
Dilwarra,  the  famous  Jain  temples  now  stand, 
bttUt  by  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  Jain  merchant,  and 
others  ;  for,  in  Hindu-Jain  estimation,  Aboo  is 
the  holiest  spot  on  earth.  The  base  of  Mount 
Aboo  ia  about  13  miles  long,  11  broad«  and  50  in 
drcumferenoe.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
plains,  and  the  ascent  is  oonseqiiently  steep  and 
winding.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  generally 
speaking,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  in- 
tervening herbage  affording  pasturage  during 
moat  parts  of  the  year  to  the  adventurous  village 
cattle.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  irregu- 
lar; oonsisting  of  peaks,  ridges,  and  valleys, 
sloping  plateaux^  and  extensive  basins.  The 
htghei^  point  is  called  Guru  Sicher,  and  is  6^700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  avrmge 
hagbt  of  the  station  is  4,000  feet^  Oolonel 
Tod  deseribes  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Aboo,  as  the  site  in  which,  from,  the  most 
aneiait  times,  the  ascetics  known  as  Aghora  or 
Matda-khor,  or  man-eaters  have  resided.  The 
abori^aea  of  the  4itU  appsat  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  Bheeli.  They  seemiat  some  time  or 
other  to  have  beeome  nixed  with  masaudiag 


Rslpoots  from  the  pbins,  and  with  the  worlnnen 
who  were  so  long  engaged  in  boilding  the  Dil- 
warra temples.  This  mixed  race  call  tbemseivea 
Loke,  and  are  now '  in  possession  of  almost  all 
the  land  under  cultivation. 

Taking  a  section  of  about  sixty  miles  in 
the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from  the  ascent  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Oodipoor,  passing  thrpugh  Oguna,  Pa- 
nurna,  and  Meerpoor,  to  the  western  descent 
near  Sirolii,  the  land  is  inhabited  by  communi- 
ties of  the  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of 
primeval  and  almost  savage  independence, 
owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute, 
but  with  all  the  simplicity  of  republics  ;  their 
leaders,  with  the  title  of  Rawut,  being  heredi- 
tary.' Thus  the  Rawut  of  the  Oguna  commune 
can  assemble  five  thousand  bows,  and  severul 
others  can  on  occasions  muster  considerable 
numbers.  Their,  habitations  are  dispersed 
through  the  valltes  in  small  rude  hamlets  nefvir 
their  pastures  or  plsces  of  defence.  Aboo 
is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
The  Rao  of  Sirohi,  at  fint  with  some  difficulty, 
wss  induced  to  approve  of  the  sacred  ground 
being  used  as  a  station  for  European  residents 
and  soldiers.  As  a  Sanitarium,  the  most 
beneficial  aeason  for  a  change  to  Aboo  is  the 
hot  weather.  The  cool  and  mild  monsoon 
aeason,  is  also  adapted  to  many  oases  that 
droop  and  sink  in  the  hot  monsoon  weather  of 
the  plains.  The  winter  months  from  December 
to  March  are  very  healthy  to  most  men,  but 
should  be  avoided  by  those  sufl^ering  from  any 
organic  visceral  disease^  lung  affections,  syphili- 
tic or  rheumatic  weakneas. 


Usual  extreme  oi 
Summer  heat  in 
shade. 

Usual  extreme  of 
Winter    cold    in 
shade. 

Average  daily  Tern 
pe  rat  ure  through- 
out the  year  in 
shade. 

Maximum  Tempe- 
rature   in  Sun's 
rays. 
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Bofmbay    ...  75-0 
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72-2  ^ 

Dr.  Cook,  in  B.  Medical  TranMcliona^  No,  Y  J, 
New  Series,  1860./?.  1897-8;  Buisi^M  Caialoffiie^', 
Cunninpiam's  BhiUa  Top^e  s  TodU  Tra^eU,  f» 
84.    See  Aghora,  Khatri. 

ABOO  ARBESH,  a  district  of  Yemen.  See 
Jezan. 

ABOO  BAKE,  the  first  Kalif  after  Mahd- 
med.  Mahomed  married  his  daughter.  See 
Ati  ;  Maaaiiaia  El-Aawad,  Aba^bakr. 


Aboil 


ABOBIGIKES  OF  IKDlA. 


ABOO  KARIB,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Himyatitio  monarchs.  He  was  eommonly 
called  Tobba.  In  A.  D.  206,  he  covered  the 
Kaaba  with  a  tapestry  of  lelither  and  supplied 
its  door  with  a  lock  of  gold*  See  Kaba. 

ABOOL-EAZL,  or  according  to  the  Arabic 
pronunciation,  Abou'1-Feda,  a  mahomedan  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Smperor 
Akbar.  He  was  the  eminent  minister  of  that 
great  king,  and  his  land  settlements  are  still 
quoted  in  India,  He  was,  also,  enabled,  by 
the  most  assiduous  researches,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Pundits,  to  publish  a  Compendium 
of  Hindu  Jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Akbaree, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  genuine 
communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a 
different  religion. — Ohatfield'i  HmduitaUg  p, 
S16*   See  Kashmir.  Samsrcand. 

ABOO  MAHATMA.  A  valuable  ancient 
book  presented  to  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  by 
Colonel  Tod — Rqftuikan,  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

ABOR*  BOR  and  ABOR  is  an  Asssmesename 
for  a  people  who  call  themselves  Pa  dam.  Bor 
means  tribute,  hence  Abor  free  from  tribute, 
aud  the  Padams  are  so  arranged,  into  the  payers 
of,  and  non-payers  of  tribute.  They  occupy  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river.  They  dwell  in  about  lat. 
27|  noiih  and  long.  95  east  to  the  sooth  of 
the  Bor-Abor,  and  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Dihoog  river,  on  the  southern  face  of  tbe  Hima- 
layas on  the  borders  of  Thibet  and  China.  Tbeir 
capital  is  Membu,  and  higher  up  are  the  Bor 
Abors,  whose  capital  is  Simony.  The  capital 
of  the  Abors  oontained  about  300  houses  :  the 
surrounding  country  contains  palms,  jack  and 
India-rubber  trees,  and  they  practice  artificial 
irrigation  and  use  suspension  bridging  of  rattan. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  Abor  woman  to  have 
two  husbands,  living  under  the  same  roof,  they 
being  brothers.  They  bring  to  the  plains  in 
the  eold  weather,  muik,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
ivory,  copper  pots  and  a  poison  called  "  Bees" 
extensively  used  in  Assam  to  poison  arrows, 
and  probably  a  product  from  one  of  the 
Aconites.  When  first  known  they  made  periodical 
descents  on  the  plains.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but 
eat  the  buffalo.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
some  of  which  are  poisoned*  Their  dress  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to 
mean  '*  great^*  and  the  term  Bor  Khampti 
is  employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  more  dis- 
tant, the  more  independent  and  stronger  por- 
tion. Their  unmarried  men  live  In  the  Morofip, 
n  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  village  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  In  this  custom, 
they  resemble  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Archi- 
pelago laoea.  They  sacrifice  to  certain  deities 
of  the  woods  and  hiUs.  The  Bor  Abor  lie  on 
the  higher  hills,  and  the  aimilarity,  or  otherwise 
of  their  language  to  the  Abor  is  not  known. 
Considerable  numbers  of  these  people  are  also 


fonnd  on  the  shores  of  the  two  great  northern 
branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  river.— /Mfttfii 
Annali  ;  Laiham's  deteripiioe  Eikmologjf  — See 
Bibor,  Jubar,  Kulta  :  India  ;  Semang ;  MishmL 

ABORIGINES  of  INDIA*  There  are  large 
nations  and  innumerable  smaller  races  scattered 
all  over  India,  whose  origin  or  dste  of  arrival  in 
the  country  is  wholly  unknown.  The  bnlk  of 
these  immigrants  seem  however  to  have  come 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  at 
limes  ranging  between  3,000  and  1,000  ytore 
before  the  Christian  era.  Small  bodiea,  in 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  appear  to 
be  of  Western  origin,  probably  from  ancient 
Babylonia.  There  are  people  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca, 
with  marked  Negro  features,  and  such  recur  ta 
the  Archipelago  Islands,  with  traces  also,  in  the 
valleys  of  Northern  India,  as  if  there  bad  onoe 
been  a  great  Nei^ro  wave  setting  to  the  East. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  value  to  Ethnologiits, 
and  notices  of  many  of  the  races  will  be  found 
under  India.  The  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Himalayas  have  been  described  in  the  Orient. 
Chris.  'Spec.  1842,  Vol  III.  Second  Series, 
1. — 4.  Those  of  India  by  General  Briggs,  in 
Edin.  Phil.  Jl.  1851,  331,  and  the  language 
of  the  Aboriginal  Hindoos,  Dr.  Stevenson,  in 
Bom.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  168.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Hodgson,  however,  has  been  the  largest  contri- 
butor, and  has  described  the  Aborigines  of  India, 
tbeir  languages,  &c.,  in  Bl.  As.  Tnns.  ]847« 
Vol.  XVI.  Those  of  the  Sub-Himalayaa,  Ibid, 
1848,  Vol.  XVIL  73,  and  gave  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  languages  of  those  of  Southern  India* 
N.  Eastern,  and  Central  India,  Ibid.  1849,  Vol. 
XVIII.  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  651.  Those  of  the 
Ncilgherry  Hills — Buddsgan,  Todaware,  Cot- 
ten,  and  Mulli'kurumben,  have  been  given  by 
Col.  Lambton,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Tnns.  Vol.  IV.  23. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  settlers  in  India» 
labourere,  farmen,  foresten,  shepherds,  milkmen, 
artificere  and  professional  races,  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  North-west  by  way  of  Kabnl  and 
Candahar  ;  down  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  to  have  streamed 
through  the  gaps  in  the  Himalayas,  and  from 
the  practice  followed  of  liring  apart  in  cutes, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  each  of 
the  immigrant  Hindu  tribes  and  races  are  now 
as  distincUy  marked  as  on  the  day  of  their  fint 
appearance.  The  Mahomedans,  even,  who 
have  leas  of  such  caste  habits,  although  they 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  follow  the  nndent 
custom  of  marrying  amongst  their  own  people, 
are  still  readily  diaiinguishable  from  one  an- 
other ;  tall,  powerful,  fair  men  of  the  Afghans, 
fair  robust  Moghnls  from  Tartary,  fair  slender 
nott*aita  from  Sonthem  Penia,  the  darker  men 
of  Arab  origin,  and  the  powerful,  large  made 
traders,  known  in  the  south  asLabbe.  AU 
these,  taongst  the  Uindusi  Biahmana,  Ghetris, 
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Vesjtts  afld   Sudras,   and  amongal  the  Maho- 
medaos,  Syeds.  Shaikhs,  Moghuls  aad  Pathaas, ' 
are  in  great  nations.   B\it,  throughout  all  India, 
iu  hamlets,  in  forests  and  ibe  plains  in  towns,  in 
mooniaia  valleys,  and  on  the  mountains,  are  inna- 
Dierable  amaiier  bodies  or  tribes,  with  format  and 
habitf ,  and  foUowring  pursuits,  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
tbdr  languages  show  two  ereat  divisions,  Arian 
and  Turaninn.     Mr.  Hodgson  mentions,  that  of 
seven  of  the  southern  tongues,  five  belona:  to  the 
cuhirated  class,  viz.,  Tamil,  Malayalara,  Telu^u, 
Carnataca^  Tulava ;  and  two  to  ihe  oneultivated 
class,  fix.,  Curgi  and  Todava.     In  regard  to  the 
cultivated  tongues  of  the  south,  Mr.  Elliot  ob- 
serves that  the  aptitude  of  the  people  at  present  to 
substitute  prakritic  words  for  aboriginal  ones  is 
such  a  stumbling  block  in  the  search  for  affinities, 
as  to  require  pains  and  knowledge  to  avoid  ;  and 
he  bstanofs  (among  others)  the  common  use  of 
the  borrowed   word  rakta   for   blood,  in  lieu  of 
the  native  term  nethar,  by  which  latter  alone  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  unquestionable  ethnic 
relaUonship  of  the  Goods  (even  those   north  of 
the  Vindhja)  with,  the  remote  southerns  speak- 
ing Telugu,  Canadi  and  Tulava.     The  Hima- 
b)aD  languages  form  an  exception   to  this  as- 
luined  genera]  prevalence  of  the  Tamulian  type 
of  speech.     On    the  subject  of  the  local  limits 
Bod  mutual  influence  at  the  present  day  of  the 
cultivated   languages   of  the   south  uppn  each 
other,  Mr.   Elliot  remarks  that  ^*  all  the  south- 
em  dialects   become   considerably  intermixed  as 
they  approach  each  other's  limits.     Thus,  the 
three  words   for  egg  used  indifferently  by  the 
people  speakintr  Canarese,  (matte,  tetti^  gndda) 
are  evidently  obtained,  the  first  from  the  Tarou- 
iiap,  matta  ;  the  last,   from  the  Telugu,  gadda. 
This  iatermixturp,  which   is  of  ordinary  occur* 
rtnce  in  all   cognate  tongues,  is  here  promoted 
specially  bj  extensive   colonization  of  different 
races,  as  of  theTelugus   into  Southern  India 
under  the  Bijanagar  dynasty,  where  they  still  exist 
as  distinct  communities — and  of  the  followers  of 
Kamanuja  Achary  into  Mysore,  where  they  still 
are  to  be  seen  as  a   separate  class   speaking 
Tamil  in  their  families,  and  Caruataea  in  pub- 
lic.   The   Reddis  also«   an  enterprising  race  of 
sgriculturists,  have  migrated  from  their  original 
^ati  near  Rajahmundry,    over  the   whole   of 
Southern  India,   and  even  into  the  Maharas^htra 
country,   where    they   are  considered  the  most 
thriving  ryots,  and  are  met  with  as  far  north  as 
Poena."  The  cultivated  tongues  of  Southern  In- 
dia.are  noticed  in  Ellis'  Dissertation  and  Wilson^s 


unity  of  the  Arian  family,  from  Wales  to  Assam^ 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  Tamulian  race, 
confined  to  India  and  never  distinguished  by 
mental  culture,  offers  a  humbler  subject 
for  inquiry  than  the  Arian.  But,  as  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Tamulian  body  is  still  nearly  as 
little  known  as  is  the  (assumed)  pristine  entirety 
and  unity  of  that  body,  this  subject  has  two 
parts,  each  of  which  is  of  interest,  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  statesman.  The  Tamulians  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  British  subjects  :  they 
are  counted  by  millions,  extending  from  the 
snows  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  and,  they  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  Ariau  Hindus  in  freedom  from 
disqualifying  prejudices,  as  they  are  inferior  to 
them  in  knowledge*  In  every  extensive  jungly 
or  biily  tract  throughout  India  there  exist 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  a 
state  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  These  pri- 
miiive  raees  are  the  ancient  heritors  of  the 
whole  soil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parts  of 
which  they  were  expelled  by  the  bindus.  It 
is  a  worthy  object  to  ascertain  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  this  dispersion  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil  took  place,  at  least  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  and  to  bring  again  toge- 
ther the  dissevered  fragments  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  careful  comparison  of  the  langunges^ 
physical  atttibutes,  creed  and  customs  of  the 
several  (assumed)  parts.  It  is  another  object, 
not  less  interesting,  to  exhibit  the  positive  con- 
dition, moral  and  material,  of  each  of  these 
societies, at  once  so  improveable  and  so  needful  of 
improvement,  and  whose  archaic  status,  polity 
and  ideas  offer  such  instructive  pictures  of  the 
course  of  human  progression.  The  unity  of  tho 
Arian  race  has  been  demonstrated  chiefly  through 
lingual  means,  and  much  has  been  done,  of 
late  years  similarly  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
the  Tamulian  race.  But  this  is  difficult,  for 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  spoken  tongues 
among  the  Tamulians,  whereof  have  already 
been  ascertained  not  less  than  23  in  the  li- 
mited sphere  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  inquiries ;  and 
all  these,  though  now  so  different  as  to  be  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use  them, 
require  to  be  unitised.  The  long  and  perfect 
dispersion  and  insulation  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Tamulian  body  have  led  to  an  extremity  of 
lingual  diverseness  which,  as  contrasted  with  the 
similarity  of  their  creed  and  customs,  is  the 
enigma  of  their  race.  In  Hindi  and  Urdu, 
though  the  structure  is  the  same,  vocables  make 


Mackenzie   Manuscripts.     Of  the  uncultivated    a  difference  wbii:h  is  broad  and  clear,  owing  to 


tongues  of  Southern  India,  he  observes  that 
the  dialects  of  the  Curumbersand  f rulers  and 
other  mountain  races  of  the  south  are  well  worth 
exploring.  The  pagan  population  of  India  is 
^irided  into  two  great  dasses,  viz.,  the  Arian,  or 
V'^mifTMnit  mi  t&  Tamulian  or  o/wiginah  The 


the  evidently  foreign  elements  of  the  diversity. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  Tamulian  tongues,  in 
which  there  is  very  little  of  foreign  element :  all 
is  homogeneousness  in  the  vocabks,  and  from  its^ 
samenesd  of  kind  is  less  open  to  distinct  separa- 
bility.   A  summary  comparative  vocabulary  was 
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iramed  tome  yean  back  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Brown, 
and  it  has  been  extensively  filled  up  with  the 
dialects  of  the  moautaineers  round  Assam.  With 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  moral  and 
physical  status  of  each  aboriginal  people,  none  of 
the  Tamulians  have  any  old  authentic  legends, 
and  being  all  very  uninformed,  save  in  what 
respects  their  immediate  wants  and  habitual 
ideas,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn  any 
thing  of  this  sort  from  tliem  directly ; 
their  creed  especially  is  a  subject  of  in- 
superable difficulty,  through  the  sole  medium 
of  direct  questioning  :  their  customs,  again, 
are  apt  to  afford  but  negative  evidence, 
because,  being  drawn  from  nature,  they  tend  to 
identity  in  all  the  several  nations ;  and  lastly, 
their  physical  aspect  is  of  that  osculent  and 
vague  stamp,  that,  what  it  does  prove  is  general, 
not  particular. 

The  great  Scythic  stem  of  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  three  primary  branches,  or  the 
Tungus,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Turk.  The  first 
investigators  of  this  subject  urgently  insisted  on 
the  radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  :  but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  more  incline  to  unitise 
them*  Certainly  there  is  a  strong  and  obvious 
character  of  physical  (if  not  also  of  lingual) 
aameness  throughout  the  Scythic  race  :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  peculiar  character  belongs 
also  to  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be 
at  once  known,  from  the  Cavery  and  Vigarn  to 
the  Cosi  and  Bhagarati,  alpine  feeder  of  the 
Ganges,  not  its  Bengal  defluc^nt,  by  their  quasi- 
acytbio  physiognomy,  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Caucasian  countenance  of  the  Arians  of  In- 
dia, or  the  hindus.  Mr.  Hodgson  apprehends 
that  there  will  be  found  among  the  aborigines 
of  India  a  like  lingual  sameness,  and  that 
very  extended  and  very  accurate  investiga- 
tion will  consequently  alone  suffice  to  test 
the  real  nature  and  import  of  the  double 
aameness,  physical  and  lingual  That  all  the 
aborigines  of  India  are  Northmen  of  the 
Scythic  stem,  seems  decidedly  and  justly  inferri- 
ble from  their  physical  characteristics.  But, 
inaamach  as  that  prodigious  stem  is  everywhere 
found  beyond  the  whole  Northern  and  Eastern 
boundary  of  India,  not  merely  from  Attok  to  the 
Brahmaputrai  where  these  rivers  cut  through  the 
Himalaya,  but  from  that  point  of  the  latter  river 
all  the  way  to  the  sea  ;  and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  familiar  ghats  or  passes  .over  the  Himalaya 
tbroaghout  ita  course  along  the  entire  confines 
of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahmakund,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  very  careful  and  ample 
investigation  will  alone  enable  us  to  decide  upon 
the  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the 
aborigines  of  India,  in  other  words  to  decide 
upon  the  questions,  whether  they  owe  their  con- 
fessed Scythic  physiognomy  to  the  Tuiigus,  the 
Mongol  or  tbe  Turk  branch  of  the  Tartars  or 
Scythians,  and  whether  they  immigrated  from 


beyond  the  Himalaya  ("  the  hive  of  all  nations**) 
at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several 
periods  and  at  as  many  points.  Between  GiUit 
and  Chittagong  there  are  J  00  passes  over  tbe 
Himalaya  and  its  souih-eastem  continuation  to 
the  Bengal  Bay  ;  while  for  the  time  of  passage, 
there  are  ages  upon  ages  before  the  dawn  of 
legend  and  of  chronicle.  Mr-  Hodgson  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  aborigines  of  the  iub^Hi- 
malayoi,  as  far  east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam, 
belong  to  the  Thibetan  stock,  and  east  of  that 
river  to  the  Chinese  stock— except  the  Garos 
and  other  tribes  occupying  that  portion  of  the 
Hills  lying  between  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  and 
that  the  aborigines  of  the  tarai  and  /oresl  skirt- 
ing the  entire  sub -Himalayas,  inclusive  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  marginal  circuit  of  the  Assam 
valley,  belong,  like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the 
Tamulian  stock  of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of 
India  generally.  But  what  is  this  Tamuliaa 
stock  ?  what  the  Thibetan  stock  ?  and  what  the 
Chinese  ?  and  to  which  of  the  three  grand  and 
well  known  branches  of  the  Scythic  tree  (Tun- 
gus,  Mongol,  Turk)  do  the  Tamulians,  the 
Thibetans  and  the  Chinese  belong?  Of  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  India,  of  seven  of  whose  langu- 
ages, the  three  first  came  from  Chyebassa,  where 
they  were  prepared  by  Colonel  Ouseley's  Assistant, 
Captain  Houghton ;  the  4th  and  5th  direct  from 
Colonel  Ouseley  himself  at  Chota  Nagpur ;  the 
6th  from  Bhaugalpur  prepared  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Hurder,  and  the  7th  from  Jabbalpur  where  CoL 
Sleeman's  principal  Assistant  drew  it  up,  the 
affinities  of  the  tongues  are  very  striking  :  ao 
much  so  that  the  five  first  may  be  safely  deno- 
minated dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language  :  and 
through  the  Uraon  speech  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  further  connection  of  the  language 
of  the  Kols  with  that  of  the  "  hill  men"  of  the 
Rajmahal  and  Bhagalpur  ranges.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  obvious  links  between  the  several 
tongues  above  enumerated — all  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  Kol — and  that  of  the 
Gonds  of  the  Vindhia  whose  speech  again  has 
been  lately  shown  bj  Mr.  £lliot  to  have  much 
resemblance  both  in  vocables  and  structure  to 
the  cultivated  tongues  of  the  Deccan.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  hypothesis,  in' his  essay  on  the  Koch» 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  is  that  all  the  Tamulians  of 
India  have  a  common  fountain  and  origin,  like 
all  the  Arians  ;  and  that  the  innumerNble  diver* 
sities  of  spoken  language  characterising  tbe 
former  race  are  but  the  more  or  less  superficial 
effects  of  their  long  and  utter  dispersion  and 
segregation,  owing  to  the  savage  tyranny  of  tlie 
latter  race  in  days  when  the  rights  of  conquest 
were  synonymous  with  a  license  to  destroy,  spoil 
and  enslave.  That  the  Arian  population  of 
India  descended  into  it  aboui  8.000  years  ago 
from  tbe  north-west,  as  conquerors,  and  that 
they  completely  subdued  all  the  open  and  culii- 
vated  parts  of  Iliudostan,  Bengal  and  the  most 
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adjacent  tneta  of  ike  Dekbao,  as  Tdinganai 
Gujerat  and  B£aharashtra  or  the  MahraiU 
oiunlTf ,  bat  failed  to  extend  their  effective  away 
and  eolontaation  further  aottth,  are  hiatorieal 
deduciioQa,  oonfurmed  daily  more  and  more 
by  tbe  lesaHa  of  ethnobg^ical  reaeareh.  Brach- 
manea  nomen  icentis  diffasiasims  ciqus  maxima 
part  10  raontibus  (Ariana  (Cabul)  digit,  reliqai 
circH  Ganyem.  Ceil.  Geogr.  And  we  thus 
find  an  easy  and  nataral  explanatiou  of  the  facts 
that  in  ibe  Dekhan,  where  the  original  tenanta 
of  the  soil  have  been  able  to  hold  together  in 
poaaession  of  it,  the  abori^cinid  languages  exhibit 
a  deal  of  integrity  and  refinement,  whilst  in  the 
north,  where  the  pristine  population  has  been 
honCed  into  jungly  and  malarious  recesses,  the 
aboriginal  tongues  are  broken  into  innumerable 
rude  and  shapdesa  fragpmenta,  but  which  may 
yet  be  brought  together  by  large  and  careful 
ibdnction.— ifr.  Hodgmm^  ia  Bm.  A^  Sac, 
Jonnu     See  India. 

ABRA,  snrnamed  Mooch wal,  or  whiskered, 
one  of  the  Bhooj  family  who  came  from  Gutch 
in  the  Ume  of  Rinna  Sowah,  into  whose  family 
he  intermarried.  His  son  had  ofTspriog  by  a 
woman  of  impure  caste  and  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Wagbair  with  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  flsanik  or  gem.  The  last  four  chieftains 
of  this  race  were  Mfthap,  Ssdnl,  Samiah  and 
Mulo-manik.  who  with  all  his  kin  and  company 
of  Waghairs^  Badhails,  Arabs,  Scc^  after  a 
desperate  defence  was  slain  in  the  storm  or 
retreat.— 2W«  TraoeU,  p.  220,  440,  441.  See 
Xattrswar. 

ABRAHAM,  fiOj'i)  the  patriarch  of  three 

religions,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  is 
tiie  earliest  Hebrew  personage,  whose  date  can 
be  fixed  chronologically  :  from  the  emigration  of 
Abraham,  and  the  institution  by  him  of  religious 
ordinancea,  the  conscioaaness  of  moral  personality 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  consequence 
of  personal  chronology,  may  be  said  to  date. 
He  waa  a  aon  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor 
and  Hanan  born  at  Vr,   and  commonly  called 

aUI  JaU.  Jl  Ul  Khalil  Ullah  the  friend  of  God. 

His  original  langnage  may  have  been  Ghaldaie, 
but  the  possibility  of  the  language  of  Abraham 
remaining  in  ita  original  atate,  during  the  216 
yean  that  he  and  hia  family  resided'  in  Canaan, 
and  the  430  yeara  that  the  Hebrewa  abode  in 
l^^pt,  and  the  400  years,  from  the  Exodus  to 
tne  reign  of  David,  that  they  dwelt  in  auch  in- 
timate connection  with  the  people  of  Palestine, 
is  onienable.--JCraip«efy  on  ike  origin  of 
lamgua^te;  p.  25.  Bunsem^  pp.  373,  Fol*  LSee 
Kamran.   Loristao. 

ABRAU,  a  Jet  tril^  seiUed  in  Cutch  Gan- 
dava*    See  Jet. 

ABRAK.    Gvz.    Hind.   iJ}4     Mica, 


ABBAKA.    Saks*  of  Mica,  Talc. 


Ulat    kftmbal.     ...Bbno. 
Smooth  stalked  Abro- 
ma...        ...       ...  Gao, 


AB-BAWAN.    Pbbs.  and  Hjnd.    ^1^^  ^] 
a  cotton  manufacture. 
ABRE8HAM.  Pias.  f^j^l  Silk. 

ABRESHAM.  Saved.  Pns.    <^^*|»^yl 

White  silk,  cut  into  very  minute  pieces  ;  is  used 
in  Ajmere  to  remedy  impotence  :  four  tolas  oust 
one  rupee.— 6?eni/.  Med,  Top.  page  126. 

ABR-MUUDAH.  Pers.  ?    Sponge. 

ABROMA  AUGUSTUM,  Linn. 

Perennial  Indian 
hemp....  ...Eng. 

Do.    do.    fl.az....£No. 

A  small  perennial  tree  or  shrub  with  sol^  vel- 
vetty  branches  and  drooping  flowers  of  the 
family  of  Sterculiacem,  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  the  interior  of  India,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
Philippines,  and  growa  so  rapidly  as  to  yield  an- 
nually, two,  three,  or  even  four  cuttings,  fit  for 
peeling.  On  this  account,  and  on  account  of  the 
bcHuty,  strength,  toughness  and  fineness  of  ita 
fibres,  it  is  deserving  of  more  than  common  at* 
tention-  The  produce  is  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  and  one-tenth  stronger  than  that  of  Sunn. 
It  can  be  cultivated  as  an  annual.  If  maceration 
be  employed,  its  continuance  must  be  guided  by 
the  heat  of  the  wi-ather.  To  prepare  the  fibre, 
the  bark  is  steeped  in  water  for  about  a  week» 
beyond  which  they  require  no  further  cleaning, 
and  in  this  state,  without  any  subsequent  pre- 
paration they  are  not  liable  to  become  weakened 
through  exposure  to  wet.  A  cord  made  from 
theae  fibres  bore  a  weight  of  74  lbs.,  while  that 
of  Sunn  only  68  Ibs.-^ Boyle.  RiddeU.  Eoxb.  iii. 
156,  Voigt.  108.  Oydopadio  of  Natural  HiBlory. 
Ueefal  Piamii. 

ABRUS  PRECATORIUS.  Linn. 

Abrus  miuor,  Desv. 
Glycine  abrus,  Linn, 
Orobua  Indicus,  Burm* 
Abraa  pauoiflorus,  DetvaUnaik 

Ain-ol-dik An. 

Sweta  Kunch,    ...Baao. 
KaIo         „  «••     f, 

Khyen  rw»,        ...Burm. 
BrWBB-^^nay,  *»,    ,) 

Rwa-goay,  ^         •••    w 
Ganch  Ketti,        ...Cash. 
JaDgle  bead  tree....  Enq. 
Bead  seed  tree      ...    „ 
Liane  a  reglisae.  ...    Fa^ 
Pater-noiitererbze...  Ger. 


Gamcha... 

Guncha... 

Gunoh... 

Khak-slu... 

Ratti.,.. 

Dan-80t*ga,.. 

Telae... 


...  Guz. 
...Hind. 


n 


...    „ 
Malay. 
...    „ 


MiXXAL*' 


Knni 

Kowni         „ 

Khak-shi?    Pans. 

Chashm-i-khoniB....    „ 

...  SlAlff. 

Singh. 
...  Tam. 


Maklam. 
Olinda 
Kundamni 
GundamanoL 

Qalivenda, 

Quruginja 

Giinia  

Yaahti-madhukam. 
The  white  variety  a, 

lencospermos. 
Telia  Guruginja  ...     ^ 
The  black  variety  p, 

melanospeimoa. 
Nalla>gurugittja 


n 

TeX« 

n 
n 

»9 


Khoroo-gneu.     ...Turi^ 

A  native  of  India,  Bengal,  Aasam,  Burmab 
and  the  Moluccas,  but  now  introduced  into 
Africa  and  America.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  tree,  designated  from  tha  colyur  of  thp 
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JifiU8iV£  TRtUtS. 


flowers  and  seeds,  erythrospermos,  or  red 
seeded  with  a  black  eye,  leucoapermos  or  white 
seeded  also  with  a  black  eye  and  melanosper- 
mos  or  black  seeded  with  a  white  eye,  the 
colours  of  their  flowers  being  respectively  ros(>, 
dark  and  white.  Those  of  a  bright  scarlet  coloar, 
with  a  jtft  black  spot  at  the  top,  are  used  by 
the  jewellers  and  drajrgists  as  weights,  also  for 
beads  and  rosaries,  whence  the  specific  name. 
From  their  extreme  hardness  and  pretty  appear- 
ance,  people  prize  them  for  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments.  They  form  an  article  of  food  in 
Egypt,  though  considered  hard  and  indigestible. 
In  fine  powder  goldsmiths  use  them  to  increase 
adhesion  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  manu- 
factured ornaments* 

The  roots  abound  in  sugar  and  mucilage,  and 
are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  liquorice,  for 
which  they  are  perfectly  suited  in  every  res- 
pect. The  leaves  have  a  similstr  taste,  and,  mixed 
with  honey,  are  applied  externally  in  swellings  of 
the  body.  Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  root 
is  considered  demulcent,  and  the  roucilAge  is 
there  combined  with  some  bitter.  It  is  a  po- 
pular belief  that  they  almost  uniformly  weigh 
exactly  one  grain,  troy  ;  but  they  vary  from  one 
to  two  grains.  The  Burmese  use  them  within  a 
fraction  (or  two  grain  weights.  One  hundred 
and  twenty,  by  one  mode  of  reckoning,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  by  another,  make  one 
tickal,  whioh  weighs,  according  to  ("aptain  Low, 
S53'7S  grains  troy.  The  wood  is  of  no  value — 
Wight  in  his  Icones,  38,  figures  A.  fruticulosus, 
and  Voigt  names  A.  pulchellus — RiddelL 
Usejkl  PlanU'  Mastm.  O* SAaupkitesiy,  Aimlie. 
JLoxb.  Hi,  257.  Foiffl.  228  Mason.  Faulkner, 
Wight,  Bombajf  FrodueU,  See  also  Liquorice 
Root. 

ABSALOM.  It  is  supposed  he  was  interred 
near  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  for  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  xviii.  17: — "And  they  took  Abtalom^ 
and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
iaid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him." 
— RMn90w*9  TrateU,  Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol, 
J.f?.  180-1. 

ABSINTHIUM  WOOD.    See  Wormwood. 

ABU  ABID  ULLAH  MAHOMED.  A  moor 
t>f  the  family  which  reigned  over  Mialaga  after 
the  fall  of  the  Kalifat. 

ABUBA.   Tau  e'U'n)  CapparisBoxborghii, 

ABU-BAKR.  The  father-in-law  of  Muhoro- 
cd  and  his  sueoessor  in  the  Khalifat,  in  A.H.  ii 
A^D.  932.     See  Kajar :  Khalifs. 

ABUK,Ae.uXj|  also    ZIBAK.H*    Abab. 
iU|    Mercury. 

'  ABU  KUBAYS  hill  bounds  Meccah  on 
the  east.  According  to  many  Mahomedans, 
Adam,  with  bis  wife  and  his  son  Seth,  lie  buried 
in  a  cave  here.  Others  place  Adam's  tomb  at 
Mttsa;    the   majority  at   Najaf.    The   early 


christians  had  a  tradition  that  our  first  parents 
were  interred  under  Mount  Calvary ;  the  Jews 
place  their  grave  near  Hebron.  Habit  (Abel), 
it  is  well  known,  is  supposed  to  be  entombed  at 
Damascus ;  and  Kabil  (Cain)  is  believed  to  rest 
under  JebelShamsan,  the  highest  wall  of  the  Aden 
crater,  where  he  and  his  progeny,  tempted  bj 
Iblis,  erected  the  first  fire- temple.  The  worship 
however,  was  probably  imported  from  Indis. 
where  according  to  the  Vedas,  Agni  (the  fire  god) 
W4IS  the  object  of  man's  early  adoration. — 
Burton*$  pilgrimage  to  Meeeak^  Vol.  ML  p. 
198-99. 

ABUL  FARAGH,  or  Al-mufrian:  Mar  Gri- 
gorius  Abul  Faragh  bin  ul  Hakim  Haroan 
ul  Malati,  author  cf  the  book  of  dynasties, 
which  he  finished  in  Arabic,  in  the  reign  of 
Ar^hoon  Khsn,  the  last  of  Genghis  Khan's 
grand-sons.  He  was  a  Jacobite  Christian  of  the 
city  of  Malatia  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  arranged  in 
ten  Chapters.!.  On  the  Saintssince  Adam*  2.  The 
Judges  of  Israel*  3.  The  Kings  of  Israel.  4.  The 
Chaldean  Kings.  5.  The  Kings  called  the  Magu 
6.  The  ancient  Greek  Kinj^s.  7.  Latin  Bomaa 
Kings.  8.  Christian  Greek  Emperors.  9.  Mahome* 
dan  Arabic  Kings.  10.  The  Mogul  Kings.  Heia 
the  Abul  Pharagius  of  history  ;  though  an  Ara- 
bian writer,  he  was  a  Christian  by  religion  and 
Prideaux  notices  him. — OAalfieldU  Hindoostan^ 
p,  245. 

ABULFEDA.  This  author  of  the  geo- 
graphical book,  Taqwim-ul-bildan  was  the 
soverrij^ii  prince  of  Hama  Syria.  His  name  and 
titles  at  length  were,  Sultan  Almalic  Almuayd 
A  mad  add  in  Abulfeda  Ismael,  the  son  of  Malic 
Alafdal  Nouradden  Aly,  son  sf  Jumaladdia 
Mflhmoud,  son  of  Omar,  son  of  Schahinscbah, 
son  of  Ayoub,  of  the  family  of  Aoubites.  He 
died  in  the  year  1331,  A.H.  132, -^History  of 
Qenghizcan,  p.  409.  . 

ABUL  GHAZl.  See  Kathi :  India.  309.  Saba. 

ABU  OSAIBI.  An  Arab  of  the  tribe  Kha- 
zerij. 

ABU  KIHAN  AL  BIRUNI  (bom  970 
died  1038)  spent  forty  years  in  India,  and  com- 
posed his  excellent  work,  the  Tartkh-i-Hisd, 
which  gives  a  complete  aecount  of  the  literature 
and  sciences  of  the  Hindus  at  that  time.  Ai 
Biruni  had  been  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of 
Kharazm  to  accompany  an  embassy  which  he  sent 
to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  Masud  of  Lahore.* — 
MuUtir'e  Ijecluree,  p.  141.    See  Tibet. 

ABUSlVE^rEKMS, in  Southern  Asia,  in  cha- 
racter more  resemlde  thoss  oecaaionally  used 
among  the  Hebrews  than  such  as  the  people  of 
Europe  employ,  the  Eastern  abuse  being  personal 
rather  than  spiritual.  In  Samuel  xvii.  43,  are  the 
words.  *The  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods/ 
and  a  hindoo  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  anger» 
says  to  his  enemy,  'The  goddess  Kalee  shall 
devour  thee.'  *  May  Doorga  destroy  thee.'  But 
(1  Samuel  xi^  30)  says  '  Thou  son  of  the  per« 
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Tene  rebdlions  woman,*  and  the  Iff ahomedans 
and  Unidooa  often  cast  reproacbea  in  some  sach 
worda  aa  those :  '  Thou  son  of  a  loose  woman/ 
*Tboa  aon  of  a  beggar  woman/-^  ^ardf'* 
HiiulooM. 

ABUSHAHR,  generally  abridged  into  Bu- 
shabr,  or  Bushire,  a  town  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  which  rose  into  notioe  during  the  last  oen- 
turr,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  previously  an 
inounstdemble  village,  the  Ajabio  word  A  6m 
jf\  sigaifiea  a  "  father"  also  "  possessing,"  or 

"  endowed  with"  &c.,  and  8kahr  j^  a  '*<Hty 
or  town  " — OuMeleif'i  TraveU,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

**  ABU  8UAM."  A  famiUar  address  in  El 
Hfjtt  to  Syrians.  They  are  called  ''  abusers  of 
the  salt,"  from  their  treachery,  and  '*  offspring 
of  Shimr^'  (the  execrated  murderer  of  the  Imam 
Hasayn,)  because  he  was  a  native  of  that  country. 
— Burton^s  pilgrimage  io  Meccak,  FoL  IIL 
p.  114. 

ABUTILON  INDICUM.    G.  DON. 

Sida  Indica.  Linn.  Roxb. 
Ahntilon  Asiaticum.  W,  ^  A, 
Sida  populifolia.  Soxb.  4r  Bkeede. 

Potari. Sbno.    Perin-tntti TiH 

Tha-ma-^hsi-ok.  BnBM.    Nugu  henda.  ...  TkiJ 

Aada Ctnob. 

Indian  Mallow 

(cooD  try  Hallow),  Eno. 
Petaii,a]s6  Kun- 

gaui...  ...    HiiTD. 

PayriB-tothi.  ...Malral. 

Ymgt  mentions  twelve  species  of  Abutilon 
as  growing  in  India;  this  species,  a  small 
plant  2-9  feet,  common  in  most  parts  of  India, 
and  ealiivated  in  Burmah.  It  yields  a  rather 
strong  fibre  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  The 
ka?ea  are  uaed  in  the  same  manner,  in  India  and 
BormaK^  aa  the  marsh  mallows  in  £urope^  in 
deeoetion  as  au  emollient  fomentation,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  root  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers. 
Viijf,ht  remarks  that  there  is  no  character  of 
any  importance  to  separate  this  species  from 
the  Au  asiaticnm. — To  obtain  the  fibre,  the 
planta  are  gathered  and  freed  of  their  leaves  and 
twigs,  and  are  pot  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  a 
coapte  of  days.  They  are  then  taken  up,  tied 
into  bandies,  and  placed  under  water  for  about 
ten  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and 
the  fibres  are  well  washed  to  remove  the  bark 
and  ocher  foreign  matter  that  may  be  adhering 
to  them,  and  are  placed  in  tlte  sun  to  dry. — 
roi>t  114.  Roxb.  III.  17^.  Dra.  Wight, 
Mtuom^  Short,  llufnl  rianis. 

ABUTILON  POLYANDRTJM.     IF.  and  A, 

Sida  polyandra.   Roxb. 
^    Persioa.    JBurm. 

Grown  at  Kandalla  on  the  Neilgherries  and 
Xundidroog ;  yields  a  long  silky  fibre,  resembling 
hemp,  fit  for  making  ropes,  samples  of  which,  as 
veil  aa  of  that  of  the  A.  tomeotoaum;  were  shown 


Perin-tntti... 
Nugu  henda. 
Botla  benda. 
Dudi  cheta. 
Peddabenda. 
Tutti  „  ... 
Tuttoru  henda. 


•  ••   n 

•••   ft 
...   ,1 

...    jf 
...TaMj 


by  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  the  Madras  Exhibition,  though 
those  of  the  latter  were  not  considered  of  a  su- 
perior quality.— i2o«6.  ///.  173.  Voigi.  114. 
Jur.  Hep.  Mad.  JEr.,  Uieful  Planit. 

ABUTILON  TOMENtOSUM,  W.  and  J. 
Sida  tomentosa^  Roxd, 

Too-thi Tan. 

Some  small  indiiferent  specimens  of  fibre  from 
this  were  exhibited  from  two  or  three  districts 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  lSh5,—  Roxb.  Mad* 
ra%  Exhibition  Jnries'  Reporis.Wighi  also  figures 
68,  A.   crispum- 

ABUWA  e9t)»s$o  Trichosanthes  palmata«  B* 
ABU-  ZAID.UI/.H  ASAN.    A  writer  of  A.  D, 

915,     See  Tibet. 

ABWAB.  i^lyl  Heads  or  subjects  of  tax- 
ation :  miscellaneoua  cesses,  imposts  and 
chargea. — WilMon, 

ABYSSINIA  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
great  portions,  that  of  Tigre  comprehending  the 
tract  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Takaaze,  that 
of  Amhara,  to  the  west  of  the  Takazze  and  the 
provinces  of  the  aouth.  The  Abysslnians  of 
Tigre  and  Amhara  are  of  Semitic  origin  and 
profess  Christianity,  being  acquainted  with  the 
chief  truths  of  thq  Bible,  but  all  much  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  pole* 
micsl  agitations  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three 
births  of  Christ,— born  of  the  father  before  all 
worlds ;  made  man ;  and  in  the  baptism  at 
Jordan  receiving  the  holy  spirit.  As  regarda 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  they  are  extreme 
monophysists*  Monogamy  is  their  churoh  law, 
but  concubinage  is  universal :  when  the  Arsbs 
threw  off  the  Abyssinian  yoke,  the  remnants  of 
the  Abyssiniaiis  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  servile  avocations  and  form  the 
Khadim  of  Yemen.  See  India,  p.  SIO.  Kirk. 
SomaL   Beer-el- somal.  Khadim.  Yalentia. 

ACACIA,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  species.  Of 
these,  several  are  well  known  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  the  foliage  of  some  being  attrac- 
tive, while  others  furnish  vsluable  timber,  use- 
ful gums  and  products  valuable  to  man  :  the 
specific  names  of  a  few  are  doubtful  and  some 
of  those  species  .described  by  Roxburgh  have 
been  removed  to  other  genera.  On  the  Neil- 
gherries near  Wellington,  flourishing  plantations 
have  been  formed  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus 
and  Acacias.  They  are  intended  to  supply 
both  fuel  and  building  timber  to  these  hills, 
and  are  of  very  large  extent.  One  plant- 
ation near  Coonoor,  of  180  acres,  and  of 
about  ten  yeai^'  growth,  contains  many  trees  of 
from  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  8  feet  girth.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  noble  forest  of 
planted  trees  of  the  same  age  in  any  part  of  the 
world.    The  seed  is  sown  in  nursery  beds  .^^4 
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well  watend  tHl  it  -springs  up.  When  tlie  seed  • 
lings  are  from  6  to  18  incbes  high,  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  roots  of  each  packed  in  moss, 
or,  in  pots  fonned  of  one  joint  of  the  large  Kut- 
lung  bamboo.  Th^  are  then  replaced  in  the 
DUTseries  and  watered  every  day  till  they  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  when,  during  the  rainy 
weather,  they  are  planted  out  in  trenches  6  feet 
apart  and  1 8  inches  square,  filled  with  surface 
earth  and  any  decayed  vegetable  matter  :  after 
planting  out,  the  young  trees  are  left  to  them- 
selves  ;  growing  close  together,  they  keep  each 
other  straight  and  dear  of  side  branches. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years,  very  rapid 
progress  is  not  observable,  but  after  that  period, 
having  obtained  a  good  bold,  their  growth  is 
extremely  rapid,  and  at  ten  years  old,  they  form 
a  noble  and  profitable  plantation,  from  the  neces- 
sary thinnings,  both  for  building  purposes  and 
for  fire-wood.  Most  of  the  species  now  des* 
cribed  under  the  genus  Acacia,  were  formerly, 
by  LinnoeuSy  Boxburgh  and  other  authors 
elassed  as  Miraasm,  but  Voixi  names  as  grow, 
log  in  India  the  following  89  Acacias,  vis. : 


AltiMima* 
Amara. 

Arborea. 

Arabics. 

Boohaaania. 

Casaia. 

CMtcchu. 

Cavalum. 

BUuta. 

Dnmoaa. 

£UU. 

Ferruginea* 

Frocfuoa. 

PruUeosa. 

Glaaoa. 

Herliacaa, 

Horrida. 

Intsia. 

Kalkorm, 

LeuoophloM. 


Latronum. 

Lophftntha* 

Miamonsis. 

Modaata. 

Mollis. 

Mycrophylla. 

Odorotisaima. 

Pennata. 

Rugata. 

iWmioordata. 

Siriflsa. 

Suma. 

Sundra. 

8iiiitbi«iia* 

8tipvlata. 

Tumontoaa. 

Tortuosa. 

Vera. 

IVigbtii. 


Several  of  this  genus,  still  remain  without 
specific  nsmes.  Of  these,  three  occur  in  Bur- 
mah,  the  Kuk«ko,  the  Po-peeah,  and  the  Nway 
khyo,  A.  arborea  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  : 
A.  Wightii  is  a  tree  of  Malabar  and  Dindigul. 
A.  Kalkora,  a  tree  of  Assam.  A.  Frondosa,  of 
Patna.  A.  Glauca,  a  shrub  of  8.  Atnerica, 
Au  Horrida,  a  tree  introduced  from  S.  Africa  or 
Arabia,  A.  Semicordata  is  a  tree  of  Malabar,  A. 
Cavalum,  a  tree  of  Bengal,  A.  Procera,  Willde, 
a  tree  of  Coromandel,  and  the  A.  planifrons  of 
W.  and  A.  is  the  umbrella  tree  of  the  peninsula 
of  India*  There  ia  still  considerable  confusion 
amongst  the  species  of  this  genus;  as  shown 
by  the  many  synonyms  of  diflferent  writers. 
See  Oums  and  Besins ;  CharcoaL 

ACACIA.  8ilk  tree  Acacia.  Choukur,  HiWD. 
A  common  low  tree  in  many  parts  of  Rajwarra. 
The  flowers  are  long,  cylindrical,  one-half  yel* 
lowi    the   other   half   bright    pink    and  not 


mutable ;  tfaeoolored  stamina  exaetijr  neeable 
tufts  of  floss  silk  :  the  wood  is  put  to  no  use, 
'^OeitL  Med,  Top*  o/  Jjmere> 
ACACIA.  Saokbjo  Acacia.  ? 

Rewsy  Hind. 

A  large  tree  common  in  Rajwarra,  saered  to 
the  Matigee,  around  whose  shrines  groves  of 
this  tree  are  commonly  found.  The  wood  ia 
hard,  dark  colored,  and  durable,  but  only  tlie 
decayed  trees  are  used.— &01U.  Med^  Top,  See 
Pilgrim  tree. 

ACACIA,  TftATSLLBE's  Acacia. 

RheoDJ.  Hind. 

A  very  common  tree  in  particular  parts  of 
Rigwarra,  upon  which  travellers  at  certaiu  parts 
of  the  roads  suspend  shreds  of  their  cluths  aa 
in  other  parts  of  India.  To  the  extremities 
of  the  young  branches  are  suspended  innumer- 
able masses  of  exuded  sap  of  large  size. «-  OtnL 
Med.  Top.  p.  197. 

ACACIA  ABST  BBO  ENS.  Go-gcs  Tag.  in 
Manilla,  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark  is  used  by 
ladies  for  washing  their  hair. 

ACACIA  AFFINIS.     See  Evergreens. 

ACACIA  ALBA.    Willu.  Syn.  of  Acacia 
leuoophlsea. 
ACACIA  AMARA.     JTiUd. 

Mimosa  amara,  Roxb, 

Belkambi Can.  |  Wanjah  Maram.    ...Tax. 

Lallye MaUB.  |  Kalla-rega. Tbl. 

This  tree  grows  in  Coimbstore,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  inlsnd  jungles  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  but  less  so  on  their  cossts  :  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  grows  above  the  ghats  of  Uanara 
and  Sunda,  not  inland  and  not  north  of  the 
Gungawalli  river.  It  is  a  tolerably  large 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  but  of  rather  low  stature. 
Its  fiower  is  very  beautiful.  In  Coimbatore  the 
wood  is  dark  colored  and  hard.  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  the  wood  is  always  very  crook- 
ed, otherwise,  when  ripe,  it  is  strong  and  tough 
and  might  be  applicable  to  domestic  purposes. 
Prom  its  black  colour,  the  natives  of  Canara 
and  Sunda  deem  it  (wrongly)  a  speeies  of 
ebony. —i2ox6.  //.  5i8.  ^oift  261.  Dr. 
Height.  Dr.  Qibeom. 

ACACIA  ARABICA  :  WiUd  ;  linn ;  W.§r^. 

Mimosa  Arabics,  Lanxarck, 


Amghaatan An. 

AkaKia«>.  *..      yt 

Suinug  Arabi.     ...      •» 

Our  sunder Bbmg. 

BabuL         Bbvq.  Hikd 
Dix.  Mabr. 

Babla Bkmg. 

Nan-lang-kysD.  ...Bokm. 
Bab-bul.  ...   DuK. 

KalikikAr,  Dbkh.  Hiv  u. 
Babul  tree*  ...  Eko. 
Quni  Arabic  tr^e. 
ludian  gam  Arabic 
tree»M  m*     ft 


w 


Babnla...  ...  HiifD. 

Kttrru*vayUm.  Maliau 

Mugbilau Peas. 

Samgh-i  arabi .    ...      „ 

Barbura...  ...  Saks. 

Andere...  ...8iifon. 

Kari-velam.        ...  Tam« 

Nalla  tumma.    ...    Til. 

Tumma  oheitu. ...      „ 

Barbararou.        ...     ,| 

lU  gum  18  the  babnl 

ka  QoDd Hv»i}i 

The  vallam  piain  ; 

kanveiam  pisin,  Xait. 


U 


ACACIA  ABABICAk 


ACAtilA  CAf ECHTT. 


Tills  yeUow  flowering:  and  nther  orntuentftl 
tree  is  met  with  in  varying  abandanee  through- 
out Sonthem  India.  It  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
requires  no  water,  fionrishing  on  dry  arid  plains 
and  eapedally  in  black  cotton  soil,  where  other 
trees  are  rsrely  met  with.  In  the  western 
Bekhan  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  it  is  most 
freqnent  in  the  interior,  less  common  on  the  sea 
efi«st  and  hardly  known  in  its  southern  jangles. 
We  do  not  find  mention  of  it  as  oceurring  in 
Burmah,  Pegn  or  Tenasserim,  nor  do  we  re- 
member obaervinf;  it  tliere-  In  Ganjam  and 
Gumsnr,  it  attains  an  extreme  height  of  25  feet 
with  a  ciroumference  of  2  feet :  in  Nagpoor,  the 
maximnm  length  of  its  timber  is  14  feet,  with  3^ 
feet  of  girth,  but  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  in 
girth  is  the  average,  and  it  sells  there  at  6  annas 
per  cubic  foot.  The  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is  about  8 
feet  It  can  never  be  had  of  large  size,  and  is 
generally  crooked,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  tough 
woo<l  and  is  extensively  employed  for  tent  pegs, 
ploughshares,  sugar  cane  rollers,  for  the  spokes, 
navea»  and  felloes  of  wheeb ;  for  the  knees  and 
ribs  of  eonntiy  dhips,  and  generally  for  all  pur- 
poses to  which  a  hard  bent  wood  is  applicable ; 
it  is  not  attacked  by  white  ants.  Although  in 
gi«at  demand  for  ship  building,  when  so  applied, 
it  does  not  last  above  16  years*  Amongst  its 
other  useful  products,  may  be  named^  its  gum, 
bark  and  s^ds,  the  latter  being  extensively  used 
in  the  Dekhan  for  feeding  sheep.  The  bark  is 
Tery  largely  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  Pe- 
ninsala  as  a  tanning  material,  and  when  proper- 
ly managed,  makes  a  good  leather,  with  a  red- 
dish tinge,  though  in  native  hands,  the  leather 
is  often  porous,  brittle*  and  ill  coloured.  Dr. 
Buchanan  mentions  that,  in  Mysore^  the  bark 
was  employed  in  the  process  of  distilling  rum ; 
but  in  this  he  probably  mistook  another  Acacia. 
The  ground  bark  mixed  with  the  expressed  seeds 
of  the  Sesamnm  orientale  has  been  used  as  food 
in  times  of  scarcity.  A  decoction  of  the  bark 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  soap  and  is  used 
in  dyeing  various  shades  of  brown.  It  yields 
an  abundance  of  transparent  gum  which  flows 
out  from  indsioDS  or  fissures  in  the  bark  and 
hardens  in  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  figures. 
This  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  the  true 
guiD  anbtc,  which  is  the  product  of  A.  vera.  In 
the  medicinal  practice  of  the  people,  the  bark 
is  used  intcnully  as  a  tonic  and  astringent ;  in 
deeoctioa  as  a  wash  for  ulcen,  and  finely  pow* 
dered.and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil  externally,  in 
canoerons  affections.  Dr*  Oibson,  for  years, 
advocated  extensive  planting  of  this  useful  tree, 
in  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  and  several  fdrests 
of  it  at  Khaogaum.  Kasoordee  and  other  places, 
have  been  preserved.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Acacia  Arabica,  Babool,  is  most  common  in  the 
interior ;  less  so  on  the  coast,  and  hardly  known 
in  the   souihem  jangles.    As  the  Ternacular 


leftt,*  Babool,  is  genario,  and  applied  in  the 
Mahnlta,  Guserati  and  Hindi  to  various  species» 
there  are  ha  adds,  two  if  not  three  varieties  or 
species  of  Babool,  Bam  Kanta  and  Eree  BabooL 
The  first  is  the  most  common  species»  the  seeond 
less  so,  and  diatinguiahed  from  the  first  by  its 
straight  stem,  and  general  appearance,  lesem* 
bling  that  of  a  gigantic  broom.  The  wood  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  common  BabooL  The 
third  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  ferst  by 
its  more  horizontal  mode  of  branching;  the 
smaller  branches  long  and  stretched  out,  the 
side  branches  from  them  going  off  at  right 
angles  nearly.  The  bark  alao  is  much  more 
retieulated,  broken,  and  corky  than  that  of  the 
other,aad  as  its  wood  is  very  inferior,  aa  regards  its 
uie  for  agrieultnral  implements,  houae,  material^ 
&e.  the  distinction  between  the  two,  should 
alwaya  be  kept  in  view  as  practicaHy  importaat. 
The  pod  of  thia  third  species,  also,  is  much 
broader  margined ;  very  partially  monili- 
form,  and  can  be  at  once  distinguished  frmn 
that  of  the  first  two  species  which  ii  so  eontract- 
ed  between  each  seed  as  to  be  nearly  severed* 
The  pods  and  tender  branches  of  all  the  three 
species  form  important  articles  of  food  for  sheep> 
goats  and  cattle,  from  February  to  the  beginning 
of  the.  rains.  The  flesh  of  lambs  fed  on  the 
pods  has  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Europe  lamb.  Captain  Saniey.  Dn.  Wigki. 
Cleghom^  QiUon'  Mr,  Rohde.  BeporU  of  the 
JurU%  of  the  Madrae  Exhibition.  Dr.  Biddell. 
Us^tUPloiUs.  Cjfclopadia  of  India  MBd  Supple- 
menie*  Capttun  Maedonald^  Eoxk,  IL  b4A» 
Timber  Treee.  Foigt.  262. 
ACACIA  CiBSIA,     IF.  ^  A. 

Mimosa  ccesk,  Linn, 
Acacia  alliacea,  ^ac&.« 

„    Arrar,  „ 

n    intsioXdes,  2).  C, 

Telia  Korinda«  TxL.  [  Konds    Korinda.  Txl. 

The  climbing  shrub  grows  in  Coromandd, 
Olipur,  Monghyr  and  Saharunpur.  Foigi.  26S, 
ACACIA  CATECHU.     IFilld. 

A.  Polyacantha,    WiUd, 
A.  Wallichiana,  D.  C. 
Mimosa  catechn,  Linn. 
„       Catechnoidea.  WaU, 

Khair.   ...  ...Bkvg. 

Khaira-ghach,  ...Bbnq. 

Sha,    ...  ...BuRM. 

Sha-bin.  ...     ,, 

Catechu  tree  ...  Evo. 
Medicinal  Acaeia.  „ 

Khair.  ...Hind. 

Kadirat  ..;  ,i 

jLuySlTl     at.'  «•■  I, 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro* 
mandel  coasts,  in  the  Dekhan,  the  Northern 
Circars,  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of  the 
Bombay  coast  and  its  ghaut  jungles,  grows  at 
Serampore,  Monghyr,  Rajmahal,  Delhi,  Nepau), 
on  the  Mooring  Mountains  aad  Assam ;  it  is 


•<• 


Khaiar, 

Kheir, 

Khehiree,... 

Khadiramoo^ 

Khadira, 

Wodalior  •.« 

Wothalay... 

Podala  Mana, 

Khadiramoo* 


...Mahb. 
...SDroH. 
•••  Sans. 


•». 


••t 


Tax* 
Tex. 
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ACACU  VUJAs 


fJOkCVL  LATROKUM. 


commbn  all  o?er  the  plains  and  scattered  over 
the  bills  of  Britiali  Burmah,  in  great  quantities 
in  the  forests  of  the  Prome  and  Tharawaddy 
districts.  Immense  numbers  of  these  trees  are 
annually  out  down  and  mado  use  of  for  the  ex- 
traction of  catechu.  There  are  seversl  varieties 
differing  in  shade,  specific  weight,  and  yield  of 
eatechu.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  from  lbs.  56 
to  Iba.  70.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  lenj^th  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
branch  is  20  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet.  The 
wood  possesses  great  strength  and  is  con* 
sidered  more  durable  than  teak.  It  resists 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  is  employed  for  posts 
and  uprights  of  houses,  for  spear  and  sword 
handles,  bows,  &«.  The  catechu,  formerly  known 
as  Terra  Japonica,  is  extracted  from  the  wood. 
The  Burmese  variety  called  "sha"  is  common  all 
over  the  plains  and  scattered  over  the  hills  of 
British  Burmah.— i2oi;3.  //.  562.  Foifft^  269, 
260  ;— Da  McOelland.  Major  Druty.  Dtb- 
Oih%ou  and  Brandts.  See  Catechu. 
ACACIA  CINERBA.  5^r.  ^'iUdt. 

Dichrostachys  cinerea.     fF.  jr  A* 


Werdilf ... 
Vedatil,  ... 
Chiniia  Jami, 


..Hind. 
..  Tam. 


'Ash  coloured  mimosa, 

Eko. 
Vellatooroo,  . . .  Tkl. 

Kela  Jam],  ...Txl. 

This  tree  is  said  to   grow  in  the  Ctrcars. 

ACACIA  DALE  A.  De$v.  Syn.  of  Dichro- 
stachys cinerea.  ^.  ^  A, 
'  ACACIA  DEALBATA,  a  handsome  tree, 
^rom  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  abundant  in 
Port  Philip  and  Twofold  Bay,  forming  luxuriant 
groves  on  the  *  banks  of  streams,  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  84  and  80  degrees.  Its 
bark  contains  a  greater  per  centage  of  tannin 
than  any  other,  and  pays  to  ship  to  England. — 
Simmonds,     See  Evergreens. 

•    ACACIA    EDULA,    Irvink.    Esculent 
Acacia. 

Kbejra Hind* 

A  very  common  large  tree  in  Bajwarra  ;  the 
long  slender  pods  are  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
food,  cooked :  for  this  purpose,  they  are  univer- 
sally gathered  by  the  poor  wherever  procurable 
and  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  but  the  tree  is  not  cut  down.  Med. 
Topog.. 

ACACIA  ELATA.  Linn. 

■  • 

•Mimosa  elata,  Roj^  ;  WaU. 


Seetx. 
Thaeet  tha. 
M      Seat. 


•••BUBX. 


I» 
n 


Chukul'Mora,       ...Cav. 
TeUaSopara.        ...Txi.. 


This  laige,  tall,  stately  and  excellent  timber 
tree  Is  pretty  common  in  Canara  and  Snndah, 
both  above  and  below  the  ghauts.  It  occurs  in 
the  Oodavery  forests,  in  Dehrah  Doon,  Assam, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  and  AiaraUj  and 


in  Tavoy  :  plentiful  in  the  Pegu,  Tomighoo  and 
Prome  districts,  and  very  abundant  all  alon/ 
the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  Its 
maximum  length  is  18  feet.  When  seasoned* 
it  floats  in  water.  Its  timber  is  straight,  len^hy 
and  of  large  girth.  The  wood  is  red  and  is 
hard  and  strong  and  very  durable.  It  is  much 
valued  and  useful  for  house  building.  It  is 
used  for  posts  for  buildings.  It  is  adapted  for 
cabinet  making  and  of  sufficient  girth  to  be 
advantageously  employed  in  Government  build- 
ings, and  for  packing  ca;ies. — Voigit  p.  261, 
Roxb»  ii.  5i6.  Captain  Beddome,  Dr%.  Olb^om 
and  McCelland.  Captain  Dance.  Madras 
A  riillery, 

AC.\CIA  FARNESIANA.  mild. 

Acacia  Indica.  Duv, 
Mimosa  Farneaiana  RoxK  Linn, 
Vachellia  Farneaiana.  W.  db  A. 
Mimosa  Indica,  i^oir. 


Qnya  Babula,  ...Beno. 
Iri  babool,  ...Mahr. 
Urimedo^  ..  Sans. 
Vit  Khu9,      ..  Saws. 


Baver,    ...  ...Sinbh. 

Bublee....  ...    „ 

Vadayvnlli  Maram,  TaW. 
Kaaturi,  Petuma  chettuTax. 
Pictami..,.  ...      ^ 

Roxburgh  says  it  is  a  native  of  every  part  of 
India,  in  Bind,  Silhet  Assam,  Bengal  and  both 
peninsulas.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree 
armed  with  thorns,  but  in  waste  places  in  the 
Western  Drkhan,  where  it  occurs  also  in  garden 
hedges,  it  is  only  a  scrubby  shrub.  Dr.  Gibsoa 
says  its  wood  is  only  spplicable  for  tent  pegs 
and  firewood,  but  Voigt  mentions  that  the 
wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  used  for  ship  knees, 
and  tent  pegs.  A  delicious  perfume  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers,  and  the  tree  exndea  a 
considerable  quantity  of  useful  gum. — Dr. 
Gibson.  Major  Drury.  Roxburgh  ii«  557.  limber 
Trees. 

ACACIA  rBRRUQINEA,  D.  G,  IF.  ^  A. 

Mimosa  Ferruginea,  Roxb.  ii.  561. 

Rusty  Acacia,       ...Eno.  I  Vunt,  ...  ...TsL. 

Vel  Velam,  ...Tax.     Anaaundra,  ...  „ 

Woaot  ...Tkl.  |  Aoachandra,  ...  „ 

This  tree  grows  iu  the  Madras  Presidency,  on 
the  Corc^oandel  Coast  and  NorthemCircars,  and 
is  found  at  Courtallum,  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet. 
The  bark  is  very  astringent  and  forms  an  in* 
gredient  in  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  arrack. 
^Voigl.  260.  Brury.  Roxb.  ii  561.  Ainslie. 
ACACIA  GUM.     See  Resins. 
ACACIA  INDIOA,  Desvatlines. 
Vacbellia  Famesiaoa,  W.  §r  A. 
Mimosa  ,*,  Unn.   Raxb. 

„        sepiariSf  Roxb. 
„        Indica,  Pair. 
ACACIA  JU  BEM A.    See  Jurema  Bark. 
ACACIA  LATfiONUM»  mUd.  ;  D.  C.  ; 
W.^A. 

Miffloea  Uironnm,  JTom. 
„       ooringera,  Zisa. 


BofTalo  thvm.M       imB^o. 


lU 


ACitefA  cmoRATisi^mA. 


ACACIA  BOBUStA: 


Cofmmoii  in  fbe  barren  tracts  of  (he  Delchfin 
ami  foand  on  the  Madras  side  of  India.— fdir^/, 
260. 

ACACLA  LEUCOPHLJIA.     mild. 

AcaciA  alba,  VUld, 
Himosa  leucophlada,  Roxb, 
alba,  Botb. 


n 


PuiekdAicafQia  ...   Enck 
Kikar  ,..HurD. 

Safed  Kik«r        ...    ^ 


.t.XAM( 


...TXL. 


Vel  VeUm 
Vellai  Tumma 
Tell&Tnmma  ' 
lu  f^am,  Vel  Telam 
plain  «..Tam. 

It  grows  in  the  Dekhan,  in  the  woods  ani) 
hills  of  peninsnlar  India,  in  Ootmbatote,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Sovthem  Mahratta  Goantry,  and 
in  the  Sholapore  districts  between  the  Bheenia 
and  the  Kistna  rivers.   Its  specifio  name  mid  its 
Hindi,  Tamnl  and  Teiugu  names  are  given 
from  the  whitish  or  pale  yeUow  eolour  of  its 
bark,  which,  in  Southern  India,  is  one  of  ^he 
ingredients    need     in    distilling    arrack.     In 
Coirnbatore  the  tree  attains  a  medium  size  with 
a  round  head,  but  in  the  Dekhan  it  is  never  of 
a  me  fit  for  anythina;  bejond   posts  to  small 
bouses.    The  wood    it  furnishes,  however,   is 
strong,  good  and  dark  coloured,  though  generally 
small.     It  is  easily   distinguished   by  its   pani* 
cletl  globular  inflorescence  and  stipulary  thorns. 
A  tough  and   strong   fibre,  in   use   for  large 
fishing  nets  and   coarse  kinds  of  cordage,  is 
p  repaired  from  the  bark  by  ma^ation,   after 
four   or  five  days  beatin(c.     Under  the  Hindi 
Bame  of  Bobnee,  this  is  described  as  a  tree  of 
Jubbnlpoor,  abundant  in  the  Deinwah  valley  and 
Hoosingabad.  yielding  an  excellent  and  tough 
woody  but  which  does  not  work   smoothly. — 
CaL  Cat.  Bx,  1862.  Dr.  Wight  T>r.  Qeghwrn. 
Major   Drmry,  Mr.  Rohde,   Foigt,tS2.  Roxb. 
ii.  558. 

ACACIA  LOMATOCAHPA,  Z>.  C.   Synl  of 
Acacia  odoratisdima. 

ACAOIA  BllCBOPHYLLA.    Or. 

Mimosa  micropbylla,  Roxb' 

Tetulia  of  Silhet.     A  tree  growing  in   Silbet 
to  about  twelve  fflft  in  height ^  and  the  people  ' 
distil  from  its  bark  an  intoxicating  liquor,  which 
they  drink    as  the  EogUsh  drink  beer. — Roxb, 
iL  p.  549.  550. 

ACACIA  ODORATISSIMA,    Roxb,  WiUd. 

Acaeia  leblek,  W. 
Acacia  lomatocarpa,  Z).  C* 
Mimosa  mar|>inata^  Uua, 
Mimosa  odoratissima,  Linn, 


Frmgnuit  Acacia  £50. 
Cbechua  ...GoHd. 

Sankarur  ...      „ 

Sirsa  ...Hmo. 

Bam  S«Tras  ...Dbkh. 
Sams.  Kabr  Dekh. 
Kariotba  Ksrra.  MaL. 
YeU    VeDge    Manim. 

Tax. 


Vel  Vetige... 
Karroo    Vaga  ? 
Karoo  TangaBi 
SeU  wanjah 
SeU  Haram 
Shinduga.,.. 
TeUu 
Diraaana  ... 


...Tam. 


ka. 


...        ff 

...  Tkl. 
...    ,1 

•••  ti 


This  laige  handsome  tree  grows  over  all  the 
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I  peninsula  of  India,  in  any  soil,  on  the  coast  or 
in  the  interior,  and  is  found  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
the  eastern  pro? inoes   of  Burmah,   Pegu   and 
Tetiasserim.     In  the  Madras  Presidency,  about 
Coirnbatore,  it  is  of  rapid  growth  and  in  ooo« 
siderablc  abundance,   attaining  the   height  of 
30  to  40  feet.  It   often  attains  a  good  size  in 
the   Bombay  presideni^,  but  in  Nagpoor,  it  is 
only  in  gardens  that  its  dimensioni  axe  great, 
the  timber  it  yields  in  other  localities  being  as 
.  a  general  rule,  of  small  scantling.     It  is,  even 
there,  however,  obtainable  in  beams  from  15  to 
18  feet  long  and  ihrae  feet  is  girth,  nt  5  annas 
per  cubic  feet.     In  Coirnbatore,  beams  one  foot 
aqunre  are  procurable.    The  heart  irood  ia  dark 
eoloured,  turning  almost,  black  with  age ;  ia 
strong  and  heavy  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  the 
gtain' being  ornamental^  though  rather  open* 
In  Nagpoor  it  is  described  as  being  distinguish - 
aWle  from  the  timber  of  the  Pentaptera  tomeu* 
tosB,  only  by  its  much  straighter  grain  and 
greater  lightness.     It  hits  an  outer  ring  of  white 
wood  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  inNagpoor,  but  which 
Dr.  Gibson  says;   is,  in  the  West  em  Bekhan, 
always  3-4th8  of  the  whole.     This  part  alone 
is  assailable  by  white  ants  ;  but  by  being  creo- 
soted,  it  could  probably  be  made  a  useful  railway 
timber.     All  accounts  describe  its  heart  wood 
as  strong,  hard  and  heavy  ;  in  Nagpoor  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  form  rafters,  and  excellently  suit* 
ed'for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels,  but  there  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  its  powers  to  bear  moisture. 
A  beam  an  inoh  and  half  square   sustained   a 
weight  of  570  lbs.    The  oil  manufacturers  of 
Nagpoor  lise  it  for  their  mills  and  it  is   there 
generally  employed  to  make  carts.     The  wood 
is  said  to  deserve  being  better  known  for  the 
general   purposes   of  carpentry. — FotgL   261, 
Gapttiin  Beddome.  Captain  Samkep   Br-  MaaoM'. 
Dr,  Wights  and  Dr,  Gleghom,  Major  Drarg^  Dr» 
OiAaon,  Br.  MoQlillitad,  qudted  in  Cgclopadia 
of  India ^   1st  and  2nd  Supplements.     Rokde, 
Roxb*  ii.  546.  Saukey*  Madra*  Exhibition  Juries 
Report,  ^ 

ACACIA  RAMKANTA.  Under  this  name 
Drs.  Gil)M>n  and  Riddell  describe  an  ornamen- 
tal species  of  Aeaeia  or  a  variety  of  A.  Arabica, 
as  common  in  the  Bekhan,  though  less  abundant 
than  A.  Arabiea  from  which  it  is  distinguishable 
by  its  straij^ht,  tall,  erect  stem  and  general  cy- 
press-Like appeafance,  or  resembling  that  (^  a 
gigantic  broom,  and  the  colour  of  its  legumea. 
Its  wood  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Acacia 
Arabiea,  being  hard  and  used  for  cart*wheeis, 
ploughs,  &c.,  but  the  natives  attach  some  super- 
stitious notions  to  the  use  of  the  tree. 

ACACIA  KOBUSTA,  the  large  Australian  or 
Cape  Aeaeia,  introduced  from  the  Cape,  ia  now 
growin;;  freely  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Mclvor  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  bast,  from  this  tree,  strong, 
very  tough  and  durable,  also  pliable  when  wet 
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ACACIA  9P19CIOBA. 


ACACIA  ftTlPULATA. 


tad.  and  eoDSUtitly  mad«  use  ofi  for  all  ibe  puv- 
potea  io  which  Rassiau  bast  is  put  ta  gardens  in 
ilurope.  This  bast  can  be  procured  chenply  and 
lu  large  quantiiies^  aa  the  trees  when  cut  down 
throw  up  Dumerous  young  shoots>  to  the  height 
of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  one  year.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  ia  also  a  powerful  tanning  material. 
Mr.  MclvQf.  Madras  ExkilfUioH  qf  1857. 

ACACIA  aUQATA.     Buck. 

Acacia  coneinnsi  D.  C, 
Mimosa  concinna,  Roxb,  WiUd» 
Mimosa  rugata,  Lanu 

,,       sapouaria,  RqsIk 

„       abatergeos,  Spr, 


Rita 

...BCHO. 

Chi'kaia  ... 

...Mam. 

Baa-rita... 

•••     It 

Sia-kai   ..• 

...    Tam. 

Ken  Bwon  .«• 

...BUBU. 

Chikai    ... 

...    Tbl. 

Soap  Acacia... 

...  Enq. 

Sikaya    ... 

...      It 

Rita.., 

...HlN1>» 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal, 
Nepal,  Svlhet,  Ajssam,  Moulmeio  on  the  Attn- 
ran  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  grows  in  the  Ghaut 
jungles  generally  of  Canara  and  Sunda.  The 
legumea  are  used  for  washing  the  hair«  and  by 
Hindus  for  marking  the  forehead.  The  leaves 
are  acid  and  used  in  cookery  instead  of  tamarind 
and  with  turmeric  they  give  a  beautiful  green. 
Pods  and  bark  are  exported  from  Canara,  the 
former  as  a  washing  material,  the  latter  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  fishing  nets.— -  Koi^/.  263  Roxb,  U, 
565.  Dr.  GihiOM,  M<uon.  See  A.  abstergens,  A, 
concinna.    Soap  Acacia. 

ACACIA.  A.  gammifenu  Mimosa  gammi- 
fera*The  <nro  xb^^*^'^  of  the  Greeks  and  2WMof 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  naiive  of  Africa  near 
Mogadore,  also  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  ;  the 
trunk  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  affords  the  g^m 
opocalpasumf  the  Abyssinian  myrrh  of  Brace. 
Pr«  O'ShauKhnessy  autes  that  it  alao  produces 
the  Busaorah  gam  of  oommerce,  whicli  may  be 
substituted  io  medicine  for  Gum  Tragacanth.— 
ff  Skaughnen^,  page  30  U 

ACACIA  SOANDENS.     WUU. 

Rntada  porsntha,  D.  C. 

Climbing  Mimoaa  ...  £no.  |  Qtla,  »«.        Hitrn. 

A  large  creeper  running  over  trees  in  the 
Kotah  jungles,  where  tk6  stems  of  this  plant 
often  in  siae  and  form  reaemUe  ship  caUea.— 
QtnUUed.  Tojf.p.m, 

ACACIA  8PBCI0SA,  WilUi  W.  ^  A^ 

Acacia  siriss-a,  Buck. 
Mimosa  flezuosa,  Ao/Zf. 

siriss-a,   Bimk, 

spaeioea*  ^Mq. 


fi 


Seriaha    ... 

...  Bwo. 

VelVaagaiMaram. 

Tax. 

Beat 

...  Buax. 

M^^%  M^^^BH^B         ■  •  V 

Tkl. 

Siriaa        ••• 

...  Biim. 

Diraaana  Chettn  ... 

Til 

Sirisaa  trea 

..    Biio. 

Sinduva  Chatta  ... 

Tel. 

Katovage... 

...   Tak. 

Siriaaaa    ...        «,« 

Ubu. 

to  be  the  Acacia  sirriasa  which  ia  extensively 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  canal. 
Like  the  seet  of  the  Burmese,  described  by  Dr. 
Mason  and  Dr.  McClelland,  it  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  and  rapid  growtli,  but  the  seed  is  described 
as  giving  a  red  wood  or  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
that  of  the  speciosn  as  white  or  light  coloured. 
This  large  tree  is  plentiful  in  Pegu,  particularly 
in  the  Tounghoo  district ;  it  is  found  on  the 
Irrawaddy  and  may  exist  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces. In  Gai\}am  and  Gumsnr,  it  ia  very 
plentiful,  and  attains  an  extreme  fieight  of  30 
feet  and  circumfeitnoo  4|  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  iotersaotion  of  the  first  branok 
being  32  feet.  It  is  used  for  sugar  eruabera, 
pestles,  mortars,  and  ploughsharea.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Bombay  preaidency. 
grows  in  Travaneore,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
and  is  a  common  tree  in  Coimbatore,  where  it  ia 
frequently  seen  growing  by  the  road  sides  on 
account  of  the  shade  that  its  large  head  afforda. 
The  timber  is  easily  procured  io  Madras,  and  ia 
said  to  be  white  or  light  ooloured,  dorablo 
aud  very  hard  and  atrong,  for  Dr.  White  found 
a  1^  inch  bar  sustain  560  lbs*  Dr.  Gibson 
seems  to  refer  A.  speciosa  to  A.  odoratissima, 
and  to  think  that  their  Sirris  and  Kan  Sirris  are 
not  different.  Others  describe  it  as  a  Urge,  red 
or  dark  ooloured  timber,  very  hard,  adapted  to 
oabinet  making  and  ship  buildiug,and  Yoigt  who 
identifiea  Roxburgh's  mimosa  sirissa  with  this 
tree  also  aays  that  the  timber  is  large,  dark 
oolonred,  very  hard»  and  close  enough  grained 
for  furniture,  and  that  large  masses  of  very 
pure  gum  are  often  found  on  it.  -  Dr.  MaMom. 
Captain  Macdonald.  Dr.  McClelland.  Ihr. 
Cltjfhom  in  M.  E.  J,  &.  Dr.  Wight,  ta  M.E. 
P. ;  and  Dr.  GiLwn  im  Bomh.Oeo.  Soe,  Journal. 
FoigL  261.   Boxb.   it.  54i. 

ACACIA  BIKISSA. 

Tseektha.    BoBM, 

A  tree  of  Moulmein  was  sent  to  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1862»  under  these  names.     Wood 
reddish  colored  and  used  for  fumiture.-*-Cb/« 
Oat.  St.  1863. 
ACACIA  8 riPUL ATA,  D.  (7.(AlbiMia.) 
Mimosa  stipulate,    Sogb. 
Mimosa  stipulaeea,  Hogb. 


Amulki. 


...Bairo.  I  Seet. 


Bomw. 


This,  the  Mimoaa  ainissa  of  Roxburgh,  in 
the  Madras  Exhibition  Juriea*  Beports,  is  stated 


This  unarmed  Acacia,  with  flowers  of  a  pink 
colour,  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus, 
and  ia  found  in  Dera  Dhoon,  in  the  moontaina 
north  of  Bengal,  in  Travancore,  Courtallum,  in 
ipost  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Assam,  in  thn 
forests  from  Rangoon  to  Touhgoo,  aud  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ataran  Eiver.  Dr.  Gibson  doea 
not  mention  its  existence  in  the  Bombay  forests, 
nor  it  it  known  lo  be  found  in  Tenasserim.  It 
yields  a  large  heavy  timber,  wood  of  a  red  colour, 
close  grained  and  strong,  and  adapted  to  cabinet* 
making,  furniture  and  other  purpoMS.— ^aiyC 
Dr.  McCUUahd.    Mt^or  Drurf. 
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ACAciA  VSftA. 


ACANTH0BXS*  VITTATUS. 


ACACIA  8UMA. 

Mimosa  auma.    RaxB, 
ShaXKjuK^        ...Bmck  1 4r«Ua  Ohamba  .-  ^.Tkl, 
Grows  in  Bengal. — ^Uses  not  known. 
ACAOIA  SUNDRA.  J>.  0. 

Acacia  chnndra,  Willi. 
If  imoaa  snndra,  Roxb, 

XaJlEheir  I^ikd.  Habb.  |  Nalla  Chandra     ...  TxL« 
Karangallj  Manm.  Tam.  I  Sandra       ...        ...     „ 

Chandim      Tbl.  | 

This  tree  grows  in  tlie  peninsida  and  the 
Sanderbuns,  but  Taries  in  site,  in  different 
localities.  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  that  it  is  com* 
mon  in  the  jungles  of  Bombay,  there  always 
scrubby,  small  and  crooked ;  and  though  rather 
plentifol  in  the  forests  under  the  gliats,  he  had 
not  seen  it  of  a  size  capable  of  affording  planks. 
It  is  somewhat  abundant  in  the  jungles,  and  a 
rather  lai^  sized  tree.  At  Guntoor,  Mr.  Rohde 
mentions  he  had  obtained  planka  one  foot 
broad  ;  ibat  posts  five  feet  long  are  procurable 
at  13  Bnpees  per  100,  well  suited  for  fencing, 
and  that  the  natives  regard  it  as  the  most 
durable  wood  for  posts  in  house  building, 
though  from  its  non- elastic  nature  it  is  unlsTor- 
able  to  the  holding  of  nails  driven  into  it.  The 
wood  is,  however,  not  obtainable  in  the  market 
generally  in  planks  of  any  size.  The  wood  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  very  hard,  heavy  and  very 
strongs  a  ono-iocJi  bar  sustaining  a  weight  of 
500  IIm.  It  is  also  used  for  rice  pestles.  A 
resin  aimtlar  to  that  which  excludes  from  the 
A.  catedin,  is  procured  from  this  tree.  The 
two  trees  are  nearly  alike,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
prickles  absent  or  present,  being  a  distinguish- 
ine  charaeieristie  of  this  one*— J#r.  Rohde.  Dr. 
Wight.  Voigi  S60.  CUghom't  BepofU.  Uteful 
PUmU. 

ACACIA  TOMBNTOSA.    JFUU. 

Mimosa  tomentosa,    Roxb* 
Mimoaa  Kleinii,    Fcir. 

Salsela  Babola.    ...Bairck  }  Jungle  Kail  trse.  ...Bvo. 
Elephant  Thorn.  ...  Bire.  |  Ani  Malla.  .^Tak, 

Grows  on  the  Madras  side  of  Indiai  oommon 
near  Sholapore,  in  the  Khaadeiah  jungles  and 
the  Bombay  Dekhao»  and  ia  fioond  in  Bengal.-— 

ACACIA  YfiRA.    Bauh. 

Acacia  nilotica. 
Mimosa  nilotica.  Linn. 

Sonar  ^.  .^  Abab.  )  Qum  Arabic  tree  ...Sho. 
The  Acacia  vera  is  a  tree  of  the  African 
desert,  and  aooording  to  WelUted,  of  Ar^ia,  its 
leaves  yield  tho  camel  the  sole  forage  it  ean 
meet  in  those  arid  regions.  Two  products  are 
obtained  from  it,  one  natmal,  the  other  artifi- 
cial, namely,  the  dried  Aoi^  juiee  and  gum 
anbie.  The  Acacia  juioe  (Akakia  of  Dioso)- 
ridet  and  eastern  writers)  is  a  solid,  dark  colored 
shtiting  snbstanoe,  soluble  in  water  whieli  it 
colonri  nd-  It  is  obtained  by  poaadiag  the  nn- 1  near  tbetttl, 
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I  ripe  fruit,  and  the  juice  is  thickened  before  the 
sun,  and  then  plaosd  in  bladders  in  which  it 
gradually  dries.  The  little  bladders  of  Akakia 
found  iu  Europe  contain  about  5  or  6  ounces 
each  ;  it  is  sold  in  the  basars  of  Bengal 
in  thin^  very  black  eakes  about  the  siae  of  a 
rupee.  It  was  much  lauded  by  Hippocrates 
and  Dioscorides.  Wellsted  found  the  Sumr 
trees  of  great  sise^  and  the  gum  exuding 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  very  little  of 
it  was  collected  by  the  Bedowins,  who  com- 
plained that  the  price  it  brings  in  Mas- 
katy  does  nqt  repay  them  for  their  tron 
ble.  The  great  and  most  important  article  of 
commerce  as  an  export  from  the  Soudan,  is  the 
gum  arabia  It  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Mimosa,  the  finest  quality  being  a  product 
of  Kordofan  ;  the  other  natural  productions 
exported  pre  senna,  hi<les,  and  ivory. —  WelUled^ 
Vol,  I.  p.  IS  and  106.  Baker*g  Alberi  Nyatua. 
O'Shaughneuy,  pp.  299,800.    Mendii. 

ACAFRAO.    Port.     Saffron. 

ACAJU.    It.    Cashew  nut. 

AC  A  LI.     SeeAkhali. 

AQALYPHABETULINA.    Reiz  Sprang. 
Acalypha  spiolflorus.  Lawib, 
Chaani  manm  ...Xav.  |  Chinni  Aku    Tbl/ 

Wood  to  be  obtained  abont  18  inches  in 
diameter  ;  bard  and  heavy ;  not  of  much  value 
to  carpenters.  Leaves  attenuant  and  alteratire, 
and  an  agreeable  stomachic  in  dyspepaiaand 
other  ailmeots* —  WighL  Bogg. 

ACALYPHA.  INDICA.  Linn.  Roxb.  JFighil 

Acalypha  cnpameni,    Rheede,  ?  t 

Mukto-jari  ...BsNO. 

Shwet  busunda  «..    „ 
Morkantee  ...    ,. 


Indian  Aoalypha...  Sno. 
Kuppi      ...        ...  DOK. 

Kooppie HiifO. 


„.Tak. 
,..  Tkl. 


Kupameni  ?    ... 
Harita  manjari 
Kuppanti  chetta    ...    ,, 
Pnppanti,  Mirutifcanda  ^  \ 
MnrOjpiadi 
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A  small  annual,  common  everywhere  in  tho 
Peninsula  and  Bengal.  Thi»  plant  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  singular  cup«shaped  invo- 
lucre which  surrounds  the  flowers*  In  decoc- 
tion is  oathartic,  the  leaves  with  garlic  ara 
anthelmentie ;  mixed  with  common  salt,  the 
leaves  are  spplied  externally  in  scabies,  and 
the  juice  rnbbed  up  with  oil  externally  in  rheu- 
matism^— Hogg*  Us^ul  FlanU.  Monigberger, 
0*Shiutghmeug,  page  66$.  F^igi.  IW.  Wight 
also  figures  A-  nmppa. 

ACANTHAGEiiB  in  Oeylon,  ''  nelloo'*  is 
applied  to  the  species  of  this  aatund  family 
generally.— TAw.  Enum,  pi.  2egl.  p.  923. --• 
See  Acanthus. 

ACANTUOPTERTGII.  See  Gottns  ;  Cory- 
phesna  ;  Daetylopterus  ;  Diaoope  ;  Chmtodon ; 
Anabas  ;    Sword  fish  ;  Pilot  fish  ;  Mullet. 

ACANTHUUIS  VITTATUS.  Bmnet.  Has 
a  sharp  rouad  spine  oa  the  side  of  the  body » 


ACKB. 


▲cvnc  asoiv. 


ACANTHUS  ILICIFOLIUS.    lun. 
Diiivaria  ilieifblia.    Juu. 

HoHy  leaved  Acanthus.  Every  muddy  bank 
\n  the  Tenasserim  Provinees  is  relieved  by 
crowds  of  this  handsome,  blue  flowered  plant, 
with  leaves  like  a  holly.  The  Burmans  say,  its 
roots  are  a  oare  for  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes.— l/<t«M. 

ACARUS  F ABINiEA.  or  meal  mite,  is  never 
present  in  flour,  unless  when  damaged,  and  in 
a  state  unfit  for  consumption.  The  domestic 
mite,  A.  domesticus,  which  does  so  much  injury 
to  stuffed  insects  and  birds,  can  be  somewhat 
guarded  againat  with  camphor  and  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  sugar  mite,  A  saccha- 
rinum,  so  common  in  cane  sugar,  is  unknown 
in  the  palm  sugars  of  India. — SiiaU. 

ACASANAVI.  Saksc.  In  Brahminism, 
■n  ethereal  voice,  heard  from  the  sky  ;  an  ema- 
nation of  Brahm.  When  the  sound  proceeds 
from  a  meteor  or  a  flame,  it  is  culled  i^nipuri, 
or  formed  of  fire  :  but  an  Avatara  is  a  descent 
of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal; 'and  an 
Avantara,  a  word  .rarely  used,  is  a  similar  in- 
carnation of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  answer 
Bome  purpose  of  less  moment.  Acasanavi, 
therefore,  is  a  aanifeatatioii  of  a  deity,  in  which 
he  is  heard  but  not  seen* 

ACASBA.  A  name  for  the  Sky,  or  Firmament. 

ACAT8JA  VAUiI.  Tam.  ^^str^tumeiff. 
Cassyta  filiformis. 

ACAWERYA.  Ctmo.  Ophioxylon  serpenti- 
Aum. 

AGCAD.  See  Kesra. 

ACCIAJO.    It.    Steel. 

ACCIUGHB.    It.    Anchovy, 

ACCOUNTANT  GENERAL.  The  de- 
signation in  India  given  to  eivil  oflioers  of 
the  Government,  who  keep  the  public  accounts. 

ACEITE  DE  ACEITUNAS.  8p.  Olive 
Oil. 

ACEITE  DE  PALMA*  8p.  Palm  Oil. 

ACEITUNAS.  8p.  Olives. 

ACER.  Dr.  Royle  mentions,  that  immedi* 
ately  we  eommenoe  aseendmg  the  Hhrnilayns, 
either  in  Nepanl  or  Sirmooir,  we  meet  with 
species  of  the  Ac^r  or  Maple  family,  seven 
new  species  have  been  discovered  in  these  moon- 
tains,  of  which  Acer  oblongnm,  is  that  which 
deaoenda  to  the  lowest  level,  being  found  in 
Nepaul  and  further  north  in  the  Dehra  Doon, 
between  t,000  and  S,000  feet  of  elevatron. 
Aeer  cultratnm  is  found  at  6,500  feet  on  the 
Mntsooree  range,  and  at  similar  heights  in 
Sirmoor  and  Gurhwal ;  while  A.  oaudatnm 
(Wall.  PI.  A«.  Bar.  t.  I S2.  and  A.  aeominatnm  ? 
Don)  itereuliaceom  and  villoaum,  are  only  seen 
with  pinee  and  birches  on  the  loftiest  mountains, 
which  are  for  many  months  covereil  with  snow, 
A.  atercoliaoeum  (Widl.  PI.  At.  Rar.  t-  105)  is 
closely  allied  to  A,  vellosum,  which*  differs  but 


I  lilile  from  a  psendo-plataMta^  or  syoansore  ; 
and  as  this  affords  timber  which,  from  being 
Kght  and  fengh,  is  much  used  by  turners,  and 
for  making  saddle  trees,  ao  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  Himahiyaii.  apeeies  would  answer 
equally  well  for  the  same  purposes-  The  wood 
of  A.  cultratnm  is  white,  light  and  fine-grained, 
and  might  be  tamed  to  the  same  uses  aa  th«i 
of  the  maple,  which  is  esteemed  by  turners,  and 
also  occasionally  for  making  gun-stocks.  A* 
caudatum  is  also  found  in  K,unawar,  and  A. 
atereuU»ceum,  extends  to  Cashmere.  Though 
this  family  contains  one  other  genus,  Negundo, 
which  has  been  separated  from  Acer,  a  new 
one,  Dabinea,  has  been  discovered  in  Nepaul 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  distioguished,  accord 
iug  to  Mr.  Don,  by  its  monoeoious  flowers, 
oompanulate  4-tootbed  calyx,  with  the  eight 
stamens  united  into  a  column  round  the  sterile 
style..  It  is  only  a  shrub  of  six  feet  in  height, 
but  judging  from  the  dried  specimens,  it  must, 
when  in  flower,  have  a  very,  light  and  elegant 
appearance. 

Acer  (NeguDdo)  fraxinifolium,  is^  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  which  sugar  is  said  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  Nagasaki,  p.  342-S, 
givea  the  following  as  the  species  of  the  genus 
Acer,  growing  in  Japan,  viz : 

A.  carpinifolium  SL  d  Z, 

A.  oratfl^olium      „ 

A.  distylum« 

A.  dissectum^ 

A.  JapoDicum, 

A.  patmatum, 

A.  roicranthuuL 

A.  piotum, 

A.  iiolymorpham, 

A.  rufinerve, 

A.  aesailifolium. 

Besides  two  spedies  undeacribed.  HodgmmU 
Na^aiaki:— Boyle's  III..  Urn.  BoU 

ACER  DOBINEA.  the  Maple  of  Norfolk 
laland,  is  a  very  handaome  tree,  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  cabinet  mork.^^Keppel'i  Ind.  Arch. 
Vol.  11^  p.  S8S. 

ACER  LEVIOATUM.  JFalL  A  tree  of  the 
higher  Nepaul  mountains.— F^^y^l.  f.  92. 

ACER  OBLONGUM.  WaU.  A  Nepsul  trae 
with  very  small  flowers,  in  May. — Voigi.p,  90. 

ACETIC  ACID,  Eno. 

Aculom  Aeeticum    Lat, 
Chuka  ...Malay. 

Siika  ...    Pftiia. 

Kadi  ...     Tam. 

Pul^so  ...      Tu.. 

'  The  otdinary  vinegar  of  the  Indian  basars 
is  prepared  from  the  DoliiAios  nnifloma.  Dr. 
O'^haughnessy  diseovered  that  much  pyroligne* 
ous  acid  passes  over  along  with  other  gases,  in 
preparing  the  chafeoal  for  the  Eshapore  powder 
works,  and  he  reoommeitds  for  India  the  prac* 
tiee  followed  In  Germany,  where  «  atronfc 
aoetio  acid  is  obtained  cheaply  and  rapidly  by 


Tkunb. 


Thunb» 
If 


Khali      •••        ••• 

Poun-ya  ...Borm. 

Pyroljgneons  acid     E50. 
Vinegar  ...      ,« 

Sirka,  ate  Khali  Hikd. 


to 


JkGKEIH. 


ACHBJOiL 


camitig'A  Biixiiifttof  one  piri'Or.i|Mrii»'fbiir 
waier,  ami  aliout  lOOOth  purl  of  h^Mf  or  jmaI 
to  fill«r  into  a  ttak  oontaiBing  iiO*id*8lMiriBga» 
and  ptondod  witk  holet  lo  aeeuve  a  free  eiroii* 
latioii  of  air.  A  verf  large .  aurface  beiog  Uiim 
expoaad,  the  aleobol  ia  rapidly  eonfart^d  into 
anekic  wad.  The  flaid  dro|ia  from  the  oaak 
i«io  tko  reeeiver  and  should  be  rapaaaed  over 
the  shavioRafbor  fcimea.  Theaetion  ia  moat 
effaelive  when  thetemperainre  rangea  fnMii  76^ 
to  100*.  In  India,  teak  diavingi  well  boiled 
in  water  and  aobaeqaeaUy  ateeped  im  good 
▼inegar  shoald  be  eroplojed.  The  easka  ahonld 
be  provided  with  a  pedbiated  tray  at  top  to 
reoehre  the  inixtnre,  the  perforations  being 
about  the  aixe  of  a  quill,  and  furnished  with 
eottoo  wteks  to  moderate  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
Tbe  tiay  ahould  also  have  four  air-holea  an 
inch  ia  diameter,  with  glaaa  tubes  to  permit  of 
the  eireolation  of  air.— >jBlm^.  Pkar,  p,  33&. 

ACH.  Hind.  Morinda  citrilblia,  Um.  See 
Aeb. 

ACHAAT.  DuT.  Ooraeb'ai. 

ACHA  or  ATTI MABAM.  Tam.  Hardwiekia 
binata  ;  any  ebony. 

ACHABMENIAIf.    See  Westergaard. 

ACHAK8HU.     Hivo.P    Spectacles. 

ACHAK-ZAI.    PosHT.  criV  ^"  Afghan 

tribe.  See  Afghan :  Kakar;   Durani. 

ACHA  MABAM.  Tam.  also  Atti  Maram, 
Tah.  ^^fwu^snh.  Diospyroa  ebenaster; 
ebony  tree. 

ACHAR.    Hind.  ^U.|  Pickles. 

ACHAR.  A  Katire  race  in  Nepaul,  from 
whom  the  Hewers  select  their  priests. 

ACHAB.  Malay.  Antiaris. 

ACHAEIA  the  person  who  taught  the 
Yedaa  need  to  be  ealled  Aeharya  ;  and  at  pr»^ 
sent  the  Brahman,  who  reads  a  portion  of 
them  at  the  time  of  investiture  with  the  pmta, 
ts  called  by  this  name ;  as  well  as  the  person  who 
reada  the  formularies  at  a  sacrifice. — Ward^i 
ffimdoo$^  VoLILpAS'U.SetQityatn.lMdim, 
p.  MO.  FriuU. 

ACHAT.    Oei.    Cornelian. 

ACHATES.    Lat.     Cornelian. 

ACH  AU9.    »ee  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ACHB  ok  ACHIN.  See  Acheen :  India. 

AC  KEEN.  (Sumatra]  Athi  of  the  Malays, 
At^io  of  the  Dutch,  Lat.  5^29'  N.  Long. 
95*^  46'  E.  The  capiUl  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name»  aituated  near  tbe  K.  W.  extreme 
of  Samatra,  and  formerly  one  of-  the  principal 
trading  porta  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago,  its 
positios.  near  the  entraace  of  the  Straits  of 
Maiaeeay  enabling  it  to  oonmiand  the  navigation 
of  what  was  then  the  only  channel  of  eonimoni- 
eatioo  between  th^  Islamds  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  countries  of  the  West.  Every 
vcssd  eotering^  the  Straits  waa  then  obliged  to 
call  at  Acheen  to  obtain  a  pass,  but  the  arrival 


of  Buropeais  in  these  seas- who  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  boked  upon  as  a  bar- 
barian, set  at  defiance  the  aaaumed  authority 
of  the  kings  of  Acheen,  and  it  has  gradually 
decreased  in  importance  until  the  present  titne. 
This  monarchy  arose  from  the  usurpation  of 
Soltan  Saleh*ood«d]n  in  A.  D.  1 5  It  1,  previous 
to  which  time^  Acheen  had  been  a  province  of 
Pedir  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  from  that 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  eatonded,  in  former 
timea,  fram  the  north-west  promontory  of  the 
i^nd  of  Sumatfs  (called  Adieeii  Head,  a  well- 
known  and  bold  landfall  for  ahips)  to  b^ond 
Batu  Bara  river,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  i^Nud. 
But  the  territory  in  modem  times,  on  the 
north  coast,  may  be  said  to  commence  from 
Diamond  Point,  as  it  haa  eeased  to  eaerciae 
authority  over  Langhat,  DeUi,  Scc;  The  Acheen- 
eaa  differ  much  in  their  persons  from  the  other 
Snmatrsns,  being  in  general  rather  shorter  and 
of  a  darker  complexion.  They  are  by  no  means, 
in  their  present  slate,  a  genuine  people,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Battas  and  Malays, 
arith  Chuliaha,  as  they  term  the  natives  of  the 
west  of  India.  The  town  of  Aeheen  is  sitoat«d 
on  tbe  banks  of  a  ri^er,  which,  after  traversing 
a  broad  plain  bounded  on  each  s]<le  by  rangea 
of  hilk,  forms  a- delta  and  faUs  into  the  sea  by 
•ereral  mouths.  The  roads  are  tolerably  seenre, 
eapeeiiilly  from  April  to  November,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevails  «nd  blows  usually 
off  the  land.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
north  west  gales  are  sometimes  experienced, 
but  the  islands  in  the  offing  afford  con- 
siderable shelter,  and  a  ship  well  found  jn 
ground  tackle,  is  not  likely  to  incur  any  danger 
of  being  driven  on  shore.  The  usual  anchorage 
is  in  from  9  to  15  fathoms,  with  the  principal 
month  of  the  river  from  B.  to  8«  £.,  and  about 
2^  or  3  milea  off  shore.  They  are  an  active 
and  indnstrioua  people,  and  ahow  much  mecha- 
nical ingenuity,  bnt  are  not  sorupnlous  with 
regard  to  their  eommereial  transactions.  They 
are  strict  mahomedans,  and  great  numbers 
resort  in  the  Amb  vessels  to  Mecca,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  Hajis  or  pilgrims,  which 
entitlea  them  to  high  respect  among  their  com- 
patriots on  their  return. .  The  Arabs,  from  their 
supposed  sanctity,  had  formerly  great  influence 
among  the  Acbeenese,  but  this  hss  subsided 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  turmoils  which  their 
selfish  ehieanery  produced,  in  the  Stste.  The 
most  infinential  individuals  now  are  the  "Padri," 
a  species  of  religious  fanatics,  chiefly  Malays  of 
the  Menangkabao  states  of  the  interior,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  past  occupied  in  op- 
posing the  eneroaofameats  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  but  are  now  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  the  kingdom  of  Aeheen,  as  the  last 
hope  of  their  race. '  Acheen  was  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  trading  ports  of  the  ArchipelagO| 
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bat  also  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  kiogdomt, 
ott  tbe  first  anival  of  Europeans,  and  its  naval 
expeditions  contiDued  to  be  a  sooioe  of  great 
annoyaiioe  and  alarm  to  tbe  Portuguese  as  long 
as  tbey  oou tinned  in  power.  Its  decline,  how<» 
ever,  had  already  commenoed  before  the  English 
and  Dutch  first  visited  the  Indian  seas  towards 
the  cdose  of  the  I61I1  oentury,  chiefly  owing  to 
tbe  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  conoentrate  the 
trade  of  the  Arohipelago  at  Malacea.  Acheen 
has  since  continued  to  decline  until  its  capital 
has  become  a  port  of  minor  importance  even 
within  its  own  territories.  The  nominal  boun* 
daries  of  the  kingdom  still  continue  to  be  much 
the  same  as  formerly,  namely,  Baroos  on  the 
west  coast,  and  Batu  Bars  on  the  east  coast,  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  on  tbe  one  hand, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the 
petty  Rajahs  on  the  other,  have  reduced  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Aeheenese  kings  to  limits 
which  acHfoely  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital*  The  natural 
productions  of  Acheen  and  its  neighbourhood, 
include  gold  dust,  which  ia  chiefly  produced 
by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  ;  camphor, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  **  Baroos  camphor," 
and  is  highly  prised  in  China ;  sapan-wood, 
bees'-wax,  dammer  and  rattans.  Cattle  are 
abundant,  and  also  small  horses  of  an  excellent 
breed,  (the  best,  indeed,  in  the  Archipelago 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bimah  in  Sum- 
bawa)  which  are  exported  in  considerable  aum* 
bers  to  (he  settlements  in  the  Streits  of  Malacca, 
especially  Penang»  where  some  very  favourable 
specimens  of  the  breed  are  to  be  met  with. 
The  better  kind  have  fine  crests,  and  good 
strong  shoulders,  in  which  latter  particular,  as 
well  as  in  height  of  wither,  they  differ  very 
much  from  the  horses  of  Java  and  the  islnnds 
to  the  eastward,  which  are  generally  deficient 
in  these  points.  Sheep  are  almost  unknown, 
the  nature  of  the  grasses  being  apparently  on- 
fittfd  for  them.  The  coasts  abound  in  fish, 
which  tbe  Aeheenese  are  very  expert  in  taking. 
Bice,  pepper,  betel-nut  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products.  All  the  principal  fruits  of  tbe 
Arohipelago,  mangostein,  durian,  mango,  pine, 
and  lansat ;  orange,  lime,  and  many  smaller 
fruits  are  produced,  snd  of  a  quality  rarely 
equalled  and  never  excelled  in  the  east.  Tbe 
great  beauty  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Acheen,  the  green  bills  backed  by  the 
lofty  Golden  Kfountain,  and  the  see  studded 
with  islands,  must  liave  made  a  very  favourable 
imnreasion  upon  the  early  navigators,  to  whom 
Acheen  was  generally  the  first  spot  that  pre- 
aented  itself;  and  their  expectations  concerning 
the  richness  of  tbe  Arehipelago  most  doubtUsa 
bave  been  extravagant,  when  they  found  so 
fertile  and  productive  a  country  lying  at  ita 
very  threshold.  The  Aeheenese  roanttfacture 
cotton  dotks  of  very  durable  teiturs^  and  also 


small  qimnlitlesof  silk  tafllstaa,  which  ore  band* 
some,  but  so  excessively  dear,  that  they  oaa 
only  be  purchased  by  the  wealthier  people,  suid 
are  seldom  exported  except  as  curiositiea  or  aa 
presents.  Ilie  material  of  tho  cotton  dotha  ia 
of  home  growth,  but  the  raw  silk  is  imported 
from  tbe  continent  of  India.  The  Aehaencae 
are  also  expert  workera  in  gold,  and  were  for* 
merly  skilful  in  casting  small  brass  cannon  or 
'^  lelahs,"  but  the  manufaotore  of  these  artielea 
is  now  oonfined  almost  exdnaively  to  Palena* 
bang,  on  the  east  coaat  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
was  iatiaduced  by  settlera  from  Java*  Acheen 
port  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessela  for 
purposes  of  trade,*  although  it  is  often  reaortad 
to  by  ships  bound  to  Galeutta  or  Fanang  wbidi 
have  beoome  abort  of  water  or  provisions,  fruai 
having  met  with  baffling  winda  in  the  neigk- 
bouring  sosSy  which  are  very  likely  to  ooeur  at 
certain  seasons,  especially  towards  tbe  doae  of 
the  year. — Jonrn.  Ind.  Arehip.  Jnitrton's 
Acktfen,  See  Monsoon;  Pulo  Bondo;  Suma- 
tra ;  Malacca  Port ;  Tai^ng  Boto. 

AOHBNIYA  PAi A.  Behq.  PssderU  ter- 
nata. 

AGHERONTfA  8ATANA8.  The  Deatha'- 
Head  Moth  of  Ceylon  {  a  richly  colored  noc- 
turnal moth,  which  uttera  a  sharp  and  atrida- 
louft  cry  when  seized.      Tennant. 

AOHIT.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

ACIiHAR.  HiMD.  Fruit  of  Buchanania 
latifolia.     See  Chaurapuppoo. 

ACHHARTILAK*  Sams.  The  ceremony 
of  putting  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  forehead 
of  an  image  when  addressed,  or  on  that  of  a 
Brahman  when  iuvited  to  an  entertainment. 

AOIilBUL.  A  large  spring  in  Kasbmnr ;  it  is 
near  the  village  of  Aehi*gam,  probably,  like 
Sondt  Breri,  a  spring  from  the  Berengi  river.  It 
possessed  a  colony  of  dancing  girls,  4n  former 
days. 

ACHIMENB3.  Very  ornamental  flowering 
plants  of  various  colours  flowering  in  tbe  rains, 
of  easy  culture ;  the  scaly  tuberous  roots,  by 
which  they  are  propagated,  must  be  carefully 
preserved  during  the  dry  weather,  by  occasion- 
ally moistening  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
kept,  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
the  imbricated  buds,  which  they  produce  uader 
gronnd,  may  be  divided  and  planted  out.««- 
mddeU. 

ACHIN.    8be  Acheen,  also  India. 

AClilNESE.    See  Acheea,  also  India. 

AGHIOTTI  ROCOU.  8p.  Amatto:  Aanotto. 

AC(iI-URU.    Tam.    PrinUng  bonas. 

ACHOODA.    Sana     Solanam  trilobatom. 

ACHOTfi.    See  Dyes. 

ACUBaS  BALATA.  Auau  Mimusops 
kauki.    Lmm* 

ACHRAS  DIS8ECTA.  FoiSK.  Mimnsops 
kanku    Ziaa* 
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ACHTBANTHBS  LANATA. 


ACIDUM  ABaSNIOSUM. 


ACHBAS    SAPOTA.      JTUid.     Pios^fros 
tapou. 


BoUi  or  Bally  trae.  Eao. 
Cummoa  Sapota.    ««,   ,, 
S&poddilla  Plum  «..    », 
Thwoot-WW.    ...BuRM. 


Kow«et?  o|  ...Bombay* 

Ratami.         SuroH- 

Siini  Elupei  mansi.  Tau. 
Sixifaljppa  Cbettu..  Tsu 

A  Dative  of  China,  cultivated  io  the  west 
Indies  and  8.  America.  In  India,  only  grown  as 
a  /riiit  tree,  has  been  ioiroduced  into  tne  Dekhan 
from  Goa,  wood  bani  and  cioM  grained.  The 
seeds  are  aperient  and  diuretic  ;  in  ^ver-doses 
ikty  are  dangeroita.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  a 
good  aubstitute  for  Oinchona.  The  Tamil  tame 
of  this  tJM  18  liable  to  be  coafonfided  with  Mir 
muao|M  and  Baseia.-*-/0yi^*  RidMl.  Ro^k* 
ViHffi.  S39  ;  SeeSapodilla.  Diospyros  eapota. 

ACSUA.  SAMe.  An  astronomical  term. 
Aesha  anas,  and  Aesha  Bbagjas,  degrees 
of  tenesfanal  latitude,  Acsha  Cama,  Hypo* 
tbetioae ;  but  in  its  Astroaomical  sense,  means 
what  Buropeans  call  the  argument  of  the 
UiiUide,  as   well  as  Patana  Chendra. 

ACUULilAJA.  Bbko.  Long  leaved  Itea 
macropbylla. 

ACHUVANAM.    See  Jews. 

ACHIOOT.     BsHO.     Morinda  tinctoria. 

ACHTRANTHES.  A  genua  of  pianto  of  the 
natural  order,  Amarantaoese,  some  of  the  spe- 
des  formerly  plaeed  with  this,  have  now  been 
removed  to  other  genera.  Wight  in  his  loones, 
figures  A.  altemifolia,  aspera,  bidentata,  bra* 
eftiata.  diandra,  ferruginea,  frutieosa,  lanata, 
lappaeea,  Monsoniana,  mnrioata,  orbiculata, 
prostratSyrubrofttsca^scandens,  sericea,  triandra. 

ACHYKANTHES  ASPERA,    £inn,  Bvxb. 

Achyranthes  Indies,  Roth.  Rkeeds. 
^         obtu8ifolia,  Lamb, 
^  apicatuSy  Burm. 

KadeUril       ...MALlAlb 
Pratyuk  piiahpi  ...Saxs. 

Apamarpa „ 

Oms,  Sp. 

Nai  uruvi.  ...Tail 

Utaioii...  ...  TxL. 

Antka,.,.  ,.,     ,i 

Apamargamu.      ...     ^^ 

Pratynk  puabpi...      y, 

A  herb  growing  all  over  India,  in  many  places, 
as  a  troublesome  weed :  its  seeds,  flowering 
spiked  leaves,  and  ashes,  are  used  in  native  me« 
dicine,  and  as  greens.— -Roa:^.*  Foigi^  Jaffrty, 
Uonigh,    Vk/uI  Plants.    See  Yegetables. 

ACHYEANTUES INDIGA  Both.  Syn*  of 
Adiyranthes  aspera. 

ACHYBANTHEB     LANATA.      Jmitis, 

JErvLK  lanata.      Roxb, 
Illecebrum  lanatum.    Roxh. 

KhalkAJor. Duk.  I  Apanga .Beno. 

A»tiDs  bayda Baits.  |  Pot^kudapala     ...SiiroH. 

The  root  is  deemed  to  be  demulcent,  and  is 


Upanga.  ... 

..BSBO. 

Hnrbaria^ 

...     f. 

Chirchira^, 

•  •  *         M 

Apang.     ... 

...BUKM 

Agareh.    ... 

...   DUT. 

Veagam... 

...EOTFT. 

Rott^  chaff  flower.  Biro. 

4    AchyiantLea.  „ 

Lal-chirebiri. 

...HllfD. 

Agareh.  ... 

•••       9* 

pareseribed  in  strangury.  It  is  quite  oommoa  in 
Colombo. — 0*SAauMiM€iw,  poM  354.  MntlU 
ii.  393. 

ACHYEANTHES  OBTUSIFOLIA,  Lamb. 
Syn.  of  Achyranthes  aspera. 

ACHYRANTHES  ORBICULATA  See 
Sand  Binding   Plants. 

ACHYMAirrEES  POLYGONOIDES. 

Tooil  keeray....  '...Tax.  I  Sootaisbunna.  Saks.— 
Chenchala  koora.  ...TaiA  \  AimlUiHiiiMtd.p.^bAu  f 

AOHYRANTHBS  VILL08A.  Iw$h,  iErua 
lanata. 

ACID  LIME.  Eno.  Citrus  bergamia^ 
Risso,     See  Citrus  acida. 

ACIDE  HYOaOCHLORIQtJB.  Fa,   Mu- 
riatic Acid. 
ACID,  MURIATIC. 


Add,  MnrUtic.     ...Elfo. 

Spirit  of  ISalt „ 

flydroohloric  Acid  ;   w 


Mariatio  Acid.  ...  Mno- 
^ajuak-ka  ieaab.  Hind 
AcidumMafiaticum  Lat 


ACIDE  NITRIQUE.    Ea.     Nitric  Acid. ' 
ACIDE  SULPURIQUB.     Fa,     Sulphuric 
acid. 
Met  with  itt  India  only  in  commerce* 
ACID,  NITRIC.    Lat. 

Tha-lau-ta-gar  ...Bubm. 
Aquafortia  ...  ,f 
Nitric  Add  ...  Eno* 
Acide  nitrique  ...  Fa* 
Salpeter  saure  ...  QeR* 
Shore  ka  tezab.  .:Hini). 
Acidum  Nitrieum     Lat* 


Aqua  fortia  ...  Lat. 
AyerMenganchur- 

maa Malat. 

Tea4kb-i Pbrs. 

Po  ttlu-  uppu-drava- 

kam Taw. 
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,1    ,9  Tbl. 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 
ACID,  NITRO-MURIATIC.     Eno. 


Nitro-miiriatio  Acid,  Eno. 

Eau  regale Pb. 

Koniga-waaaer Ger. 

'    In  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 

ACID,  SULPHURIC.    Eng. 


Aqua-regia        Lat. 

Acidum  Kitro  by- 
drochloricum...       „ 


•«. 


An.  I  Arq-i.gao-gard    ...Psas. 


•I 


Rti(»...      ...  _      

Ka&'ia-bian,        ...Bjurjc.  |  Gandluika  drsva- 

Vitriol      

Sulphuric  Acid  ..< 
Gandak-ka-teaab  ; 
Gandak-ka-atr.  ... 


Eng. 


Hind. 


kam 

9» 


u 


...TAICi 

Teu 


In  India,  an  article  of  commerce,  but  large- 
ly manufactured  in  the  several  mints. 
ACIDS. 

Tesab.         B^ind  :  Pbbb.  1  Acidum Lat. 

The  most  important  acids,  in  a  manufacturing 
point  of  yiew,  are  the  Sulphuric,  Nitric, 
Hydrochloric,  Acetic,  Carbonic,  Tartaric,  Ci- 
tric, Oxalic,  and  Arseiiious,  other  acids  are 
also^  important  objects  of  commerce.  For 
making  these,  natives  of  India  have  pecu- 
liar formulae :  their  lemons  and  limes  give  them 
citric  and  the  gram-plant  (Cicer  arietinum)  the 
oxalic  acid.— jBiy/e'i  Arls,  ^c,  o/  India, pag0 
463.     FaMner    Tomlinson, 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.    Lat.  AeeUc  acid. 

ACIDUM  ARSENIOSUM.    Lat,  Araeiiio. 
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AcoMirmir. 


ACOKITUV  HfiTBROPBYLLtlM. 


ACIDUXf  BENZOIGUM.  Benzoic  kttd, 
tlioiigh  niimed  from  Bensoin,  is  found  in  other 
substances,  which  are  on  this  account  called 
Balsams,  such  as  Storsx,  and  the  Balsams  of 
Peru  and  of  Tolu.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  re^agenta  on  several  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Indeed,  it  is  supposed  by  Prof.  John* 
ston  to  be  produced  in  the  balsanis  themselves 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  other  re-agenta^^ifflyi^. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM,  or  Spiritus 
Salis.  Lat.     Muriatie  Acid. 

ACIDUM  PYHOLIGNEUM.  Lat.  Pyro- 
ligneous  Acid. 

ACIDUM  SULPKTUEICUM.  Lat.  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

ACIER.     Fb.    Steel. 
ACIETE.    Sp.    Oil. 

ACKER  WOOD,  afanoywoodof  adnnamon 
colour. — Faulkner. 

ACMEiSlA  LEPTANTHA-     Wi^hi. 

Th»-byn Bubm.  |  Kywat-Uui-bytt  ••.Bdrm. 

ACMENA  PULCHELLA.     Boxb. 
ACMENA,  ZEYLANICA.     Wi^it. 

Tbabyiepoak    ...Buem.  |  MaFsng-gan Snra- 

Common  In  the  hot,  drier  pai'ts  of  Ceylon. — 
Tkw.  En,  pL  Ze^l.  21.  p.  US, 

ACONITINA  or  BIKYA,  prepared  from 
Aconitum  ferox,  is  a  formidable  poison,  1-IOth 
of  a  grain  killed  a  goat  in  one  of  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy's  experiments  in  18  minutes. 
The  animal  evinced  severe  distress  and  died  in 
convulsions.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  It 
18  used  in  an  ointment,  one  grain  being  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  lard  and  is  an  invaluable 
local  application  in  many  forms  of  neuralgia, 
especially  in  tic  doloreux.  It  almost  imme- 
diately occasions  a  tingling  senaatfon  in  the 
part,  then  numbneaa,  and  relief  of  the  pain.— 
An  Extrael  of  Aconite,,  waa  alto  prepared 
from  the  A.  ferox  by  Dr.  O'Bfaaughnessy.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  internal  remedy. 
Externally,  it  is  ased  in  ointment  as  a  subatitate 
for  the  preparations  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Aconitum  napellus. — Ifen^. 
Pharm.  pp.  265,  286. 

ACONITUM.  LiMB.  This  genus  of  the 
Hanunculacem  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  a  few  only  being 
American  Throughout  the  temperate  part  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  species  occur,  but  most  fre- 
quently to  the  Eastward  in  the  moist  parta  of 
Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  Four  of  the  Himalayan 
spates  are  endemic,  but  three  are  also  common 
to  Europe*  The  roots  of  several.  A-  ferox,  luri- 
dum,  napellus  and  palmatnm,  are  all  extensive* 
ly  used  as  the  Bikh  poison,  and  throughout 
the  Himalayas  are  indiscriminately  so  called, 
nor  can  the  dried  roots  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.-^/fiTv/k/',  /h  e(  Thvtptojt. 


ACONITUM  FEROX.     Wall.    CkL 
Aconitum  Tiroaam.     Don. 


Batsnab  Bish 

...Btao. 

Mitha  Titia 

•..Snro. 

Bish 

•♦•    II 

■Mahoor    ... 

...     tt 

Mitha  TiUa 

...    ,f 

Wuchnak  ... 

...Mabe. 

Att.«ngia-b!sh 

...    ,, 

Ati  Singiarbuh 

...  Kar. 

M              U 

...  Oca. 

Bikh 

...     ^ 

Vish         ... 

...HlhO. 

Bifsh 

•  •.          M 

Bisb         ... 

...    ft 

Biiibnak    ... 

•  -•        at 

Bikh 

•••       M 

Ati-vialiA  ... 

••.SAica. 

Mitha  Zabr 

•••       fl 

Ati-vmaM ... 

Biahnak  ... 

...      9, 

This  is  the  best  known  of  those  poiaonoua 
planta  known  aa  Bikh.    It  was  first  indentified 
and  deaoribed  by  Dr  Wallich  in  his  Plantaa  Asia* 
ticm  Barioies,    It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayna 
mountatna,    Sirmoor,  Knmaon,    and  NepaaU 
growing  at  10-14,000  feet,  and  one  of  the  most 
eetebrated  articles  in  Indian  medicine  and  tosi* 
oology.    It  ia  found  at  high  elevatioaa,  aoroe- 
timea  at  10,000  feet  above  the  aea,  and  Dr. 
Wight  asserts,  that  wherever,  within  the  tropics, 
we  meet  herbaceous  forms  of  Bannnoulaoeaa*  w« 
may  feel  assured  of  having  attained  an  elava* 
lion  suflicient  to  place  oa  beyond  the  inflneiioa 
of  jungle  fever.    The  root  of  thia  apema  of 
Aconite  is  highly  poiaonons,  equally  fatal  taken 
internally  or  applied  to  wininds,  but  the  effecla 
of  the  aconite  an  witneaaed  in  a  eonceatnled 
atate  when   the  extract  ie  introdocad  into  a 
wound.     A  preparation  of  the  root  ia  much 
used  in  all  the  hilly  districts  in  Northern  India 
to  poiaon  arrows  for  the  destmotion  of  wild 
beasts,  and  tigers  are  destroyed  by  the  poisoned 
arrows  being  shot  from  bows  fixed  near  the  tracka 
leading  to  their  watf.riog  phuses.     It  haa  been 
used  on  several  occasions  to  poison  wells  and 
tanks,  and  doubtless  might  be  made  a  formi- 
dable means  of  defence  against  the  invasion  of 
the  territories  in  which  it  abounds.    The  Ooor- 
khas  say  that  they  could  ao  infeet  all  the  waters 
with  the  dreadful  root  that  no  enemy  could 
advance    into    their    mountain    fastneises. — 
O'Skaugkneuf  B.  Dtf.   166.  Pkar.   265-286. 
Ui^ulPlaMtt.     ffoni^berf.     Hooker  f.  ei.  Th. 

•ACONITUM  HBTEROPHYLLUM.  H^M. 
Royle. 

Atis .HtHD. 

This  plant  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Choor  Shalmn  and  Kedarnath 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
leases,  from  which  circumtsance  it  derivea  its 
specific  name.  It  was  first  described  and 
identified  by  Dr*  Wallich  in  Plant :  Asiat :  Rnri- 
ores,  and  has  reoeived  additional  notice  from 
Prof.  Koyle.  The  root  it  composed  of  two 
oblong  tubers,  of  a  light  ash  colour  externally, 
white  internally,  and  of  pure  bitter  taste  and  it 
has  been  long  known  in  Indian  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  Ilonigberger  mentiona 
that  the  roots  are  given  also  in  pectoral  affec- 
tions, coughs,  kc.  The  roots  are  aaid  to  be 
eaten  by  the  Kunairsr  hill  men   as  a  pleasant 
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ACORCS  CALAinrS. 


iCBIBOtHXIlES  TRISnS. 


fonic  onder  the  same  ferm  Ateei.  Bui,  (wo 
lobiUnees  ave  met  with  in  the  hBear,  one  of 
them  quite  inerty  up  to  two  drams  (120  sn.) 
bavifig  been  given  bj  Surgeon  Walter  without 
•ny  effect. — Utifmi  Piatt  is,  Honigberger. 
(fSkaMffkneug^p.  lfl6-8.  Imd.  Ann.  Med.  Sci. 
Ap.  185^ p.  895.  Hooter/,  ei.  Tk.  Beng.  Ae. 
8oc*  AfOceeA.  See  Atees. 

ACONITUM  LURIDUM.  E.f.  et  T. 

Tbis  pUnt  grows  at  Tankra  and  Chela  in 
Sikkimatan  elevation  of  14,000  feet;  the  native 
otoiee  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  K.  ferox.     H^f.  et.  Tk. 

ACONITUM  LTCOCTONUM.  DeO.  A 
plant  growing  at  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
tbe  HtiDalajaa.-^if .  /.  et,  Tk. 

ACOJJITUM  NAPELLUS. 

A,  dissectum.  Don. 
A.  ferox.  ffall. 
A,  delphinifoliuxn.   Rei^ 
A.  muJtifidum.    RoyU. 

AMoitoBoot^.     ...Eno.  I  Monkihood Eiro. 

Wolfibaiie.    ^      I 

A  plant  of  Europe  and  America^  and  growing 
in  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  and  16,000  feet. 
It  has  variable  forms.     i7./  et.  T. 

ACONIIUM  PALMATUM.  Dtm.  A  plant 
of  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet.  H.f.  et. 
Ti. 

ACONITUM  VIROSUM.  Don.  Syn.  of 
Aoonitnin  ferox* 

ACONTIAS,  a  genus  of  harmless  serpents^ 
of  vhich  several  in  India,  they  move  with  their 
heads  erpct.  See  Serpenti, 

ACORNS,  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 


Bsht 

■  ■  •     Ah. 

Ghiande  ... 

...     It. 

GlMdl       ... 

...    Pa. 

Glftodea    ... 

...  Lat. 

Kchela... .,« 

...  Oaa. 

Balut 

...Pbrs. 

£ckeni..,  ... 

•••    tf 

SchedudU... 

...  Hua. 

Bslut 

...HZNO. 

Bellotaa    ... 

•  ■*      OP* 

Common  in  the  bazars  of  India,  being  used 
in  native  medicine.  Their  taste  is  astringent 
and  liitter.  In  England  they  are  used  for 
ferding  hogs  and  poultry.  Several  species  of 
oak  are  indigenous  in  tbe  Tenasserim  Pro« 
vinoes,  and  on  the  hills  of  Northern  India. ^ 
MatOM.  Fautkner.  McCulloch. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.    Linn. 

Acorua  odoiatua.    Lani.  Rheede. 


i^iy&T,,,        ... 

"Sj...    *«•  »»• 

IlurooD...         a.. 

Sbwet-baoh 

Bftch...  ,,« 

Ofinvbaeh 

Uabay 

Lea-h« 

8wcet.flag 

Bach...  ,,, 

ieoroa  odotatll, 
AkoiOB.  Oa.  of 

XiMeMMwa  f ... 
8Af«4  i^adi,,, 


*•• 


Ab« 
BXNO. 

»9 

t> 
BVBX. 

1^50. 

Dux. 

Dros. 
Hnrp. 

-I 

n 


Vembu... 
Yaahambo 
Wasaumbu 
Vaj.      ... 

Vuj 

Ugir-tatU. 

Vacba... 

Golomi... 

Wadda-kaba 

Vaatamboo 

Vasaaiubu.t. 

Vadaja... 

Vaaa... 
Vudya.,, 


...  jh  Ai»xaXi» 
•••      >> 

PSRS. 


«•* 


*•• 


•  M 
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t> 

Sis  OB. 

i> 

Tam. 

Tel. 
n 


This  genus  of  the  Acoraceo  is  a  native  of 
Europe  also  of  North  America  and  cultivated 
in  the  moist  and  cool  parts  in  India,  Am- 
boyna,  Ceylon,  Nepaul,  Khassia  Hills,  Mala- 
bar, Bourbon,  and  Burmab,  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  but 
the  root  alone  preserves  the  flavour  in  drying. 
It  is  a  favorire  medicine  amoug  the  hindooa 
as  a  stimulant  in  flatulency.  It  occurs  in  the 
shops  in  longituHinal  pieces,  wrinkled  and 
marked  with  projecting  points,  and  might  be 
easily  substitule<l  for  more  expensive  spices  or 
aromatics.  The  root  is  an  aromatic  stimulant* 
useful  in  ague.  Tbe  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the 
ancients  is  referred  by  Royle  to  the  Andropogoa 
Calamus  aromaticus. — (yskau^knesiy,  p.  A26. 
Boyle,  Pereiera.  Roxh.  Mason.  Useful  tlante. 

ACORUS  ODOKANT.     Fa.  Sweet  Flag. 

ACORUS  0D0RATU3.  Lamb.  Rkeede.  Syn. 
of  Acorus  calamus.    Linn. 

ACORUS  VEBUS  differs  much  from  A. 
calamus,  and  has  been  attributed  erroneously  to 
the  Gentiaita  chiraytn.^ O'Skaugkneug^  p.  626. 

ACQUA-DI-RASA.   It.    Turpemiue  oU. 

ACROCHORDUS.    See  Hydridce. 

ACRB,  or  AKKA.  the  Ptolemais  of  the 
Greeks :  from  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  con- 
vent, there  is  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  of  the 
town.  On  the  west,  the  walls  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  on  ihe  south,  by  a 
magniftcent  bay,  eitending  fr*>m  the  city  as  far 
as  Mount  Carmel,  being  three  leagues  bro^d 
and  two  in  depth.  It  was  oritpuAlIy  called 
Accho  ;  but  being  in  after  times  improved  and 
enlarged  by  Ptolemy  the  firsts  it  was  called 
after  him  Ptolemais.  Subsequently,  falling 
iuto  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  it  re* 
covered  some  semblance  of  its  Hebrew  name. 
It  was  first  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  636. 
The  Chrisiinns  first  became  masters  of  it  in 
11.04.  Salah-U'Udin  got  possession  of  it  in 
1184,  and  held  it  till  119),  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  held  it  for 
exactly  one  century,  when  the  Saracens  finally 
wrrsted  it  from,  them  and  retained  it  until  they^ 
in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1517.  From  this  time  Acre  rirmain- 
ed  neglected  till  al)Out  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh,  Da  her,  took  it 
by  surprise.  Under  his  wise  administration,  it 
recovered  a  part  of  its  trade.  He  was  succe^d- 
ed  by  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  tyrant 
Ja2aar  Pacha,  who  fortified  and  embellished 
the  town.  In  1799,  it  rose  into  importance 
and  consideration  by  its  itallant  and  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  directed 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  British  officer — 
Ro6inson*§  Travels,  Palestine  and  Syria.  VoL 
I.  p.  198,  199. 

ACRIDOTHBRES  TBISTI8.    Set  Birdii 
Ornithology. 


2S 


AT>AyA. 


ADAHAKT. 


ACROCEPHALUS    DUMETORUM.   See 

Ornithology. 

ACR08 nCHON,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Austriiiia.  Dr. 
Hooker  mentions  that  one  of  the  genus  clothes 
the  betel  palms  on  the  Megna,  with  the  most 
elegant  drapery.  It  is  the  AcroHichum  scan- 
dens,  and  is  a  climbing  fern  with  pendulous 
fronds  ;  at  another  place  he  found  parasitic 
orchids  growing  on  the  trees,  which  were 
covered  with  this  climbing  fern,  so  that  he 
easily  doubled  his  flora  of  (he  river  banks  be- 
fore arriving  at  MaUJah. — Hooker's  Him.  Jour. 
Vol,   11.  p.  338fl»«/351. 

ACROSTICHUM  FURCATUM.  See 
Graminaceee. 

ACTiEA,  a  genus  of  the  Ranunculacese,  of 
which  two  species  occur  in  India  and  China. 

A(;T^A  SPICATA.  Unn.  The  Baneberry. 
A  native  of  the  Gaocasus  and  Siberia.  Roots 
astringent;  the  whole  plant  acrid  and  poisonous. 
The  Actea  acuminata,  (Wall«)  is  found  on  the 
Choor  aud  Acharanda  mountains. — O'Shaugh- 
neny,  page  170. 

ACTiSA  ASTERA  is  sometimes  collected  in 
CldnH,  as  the  scouring  rush  is,  for  cleaning 
pewter  vessels,  for  which  its  hispid  leaves  well 
fit  M. -  William' %  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  2%^. 

AGTEPHILA  NEIGHERREN6IS.  WighL 

A,  Javanica.  Hiq, 
Savia  aoiepbila.  Hauk. 
.Anomoepermum  exoelsunL  Dah 


ADAKA     MAJYEN.       Mal.        iQ^^S 

•B6^QxS\^St>ah     SpbaBranthas    hirias.    Busv. 

ADAKI.     Sans.     Cajanus  Indieus. 
ADALA  Vn  ALA.     Tel.     efioSsao,  Lc- 

pidium  sativum,  Z.  Cress  seed. 

ADALI.  Tam.  Jatropha  glandulifera.  Roxb. 

AD  ALLI.  a  Semitic  race  on  the  west  of  the 
Red  Sea.     See  Semitic  races. 

ADAM.     ^^J    The  Gnostics,  in   framing 

their  theological  system,  ranked  Adam  as  Jea, 
**  the  primal  man,"  next  to  the  Noos  and  Logos, 
and  therefore  the  third  emanation,  from  a 
deity.  Mahomed  styles  Adam,  Awal-ul-ambia 
the  First  of  the  Prophets,  also  Kholifa-ul  Akbar» 
the  first  (of  God's)  vice-gerents,  and  in  the 
tenth  century,  his  grave  in  Ceylon  became 
the  established  resort  of  mahomedan  pil- 
grims. Adam's  stature  according  to  maiho* 
medan  legends,  was  about  36  feet.  His  burial, 
place  is  shown  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  hill  Abu 
Kubays,  and  according  to  these  legends  Adam 
and  Eve  dwelt  at  Mount  Arafat,  where  Adam'a 
place  of  prayer  is  shown.  According  to  Hip* 
polytus,  the  Chaldaeans  gave  the  name  of 
Adam,  to  the  man  who  was  born  of  the  earth, 
but  who  afterwards  became  a  living  soul.  The 
Hebrew  word  Adam  is  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
maic Eiios :  both  being  the  ordinary  terms  for 
man.  But,  Adam  seems  to  be  applied  as 
from     the  reddish  complexion    of  the 


man 
A  small  tfee  not  very  uncomroon  in  the  central  j  "«"  of  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  and  Enos  from 
and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to  an  elevation    **>e  possession   of  manly  strength.     Adam  or 


of  S,000  feet. — Ihtoailte. 

ACTINIAD^.    See  Zoantharia. 

ACTINODAPHNE,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
which  several  speeies,  ^legans,  glauca,  Molo- 
chilli,  Monii,  speciosa  and  stenophylla,  all 
small  trees,  are  deseribed  by  Thwaites  aa  oc- 
curring in  -Ceylon,— r/fripot^«?t- 

ACUCAR.    PoaT.  8p   Soger. 

AD,  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hadramant. 

ADA.  B£NO.  Zingiber  oiRciuale.  Roeeoe, 
Amomum  zingiber. 

ADAB-UItf-KABR.  Arab.  LiteraHy  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tomb,  where  according  to  Ma  home- 
danism,  shortly  after  interment,  Nakir  and 
Mankir,  the  examiners  of  the  dearl,  question  the 
deceased  as  to  bis  life  in  this  world. 

ADABIRA.     Tbl.    efiC)er.     Anisomeles 

ovntfl,  R-  Br, 
ADABUKKUDU.    Tbl.      s^tfttaKj^eSv, 

Ehvetia  iflsvis,  B, 

ADA-BURNEE.  Bekq.  Tbyme*feaved  her- 
pestis.    U.  Monniera* 

ADAI  YOTTI.  Tax.  A  sand  binding 
plant. 

ADAKA  or  CATUGHU.  Mal.  (Sr^€)SS6)-' 

AOjVb    Ancft  oateohn.    Betel*nut  tree. 


Edom,  thus  means  the  Red  man  of  Canaan, 
and  Phoenicia,  or  the  fair  complexioned,  in  dis- 
tinction to  Ham,  the  Dark,  the  Black,  the  in* 
habitant  of  Egypt,  and  Sem,  the  oldest  patri- 
arch  of  Israel,  the  glorious,  the  renowned;  Ja^ 
peth,  the  bright,  the  fair,  the  white  man 
of  Northern    Asia. —  CA,  Bunsen^   VoL  iv.  p. 

»73,  385,  &  998 Burfon'a  Pilgrtwage  to 

Mecca,  Vol.  IIL  p.  893.  Sir  J,  E.  Tmnani, 
Ceglofi,  See  Menu ;  Persian  Kings.  Prithivi. 

ADAM,  Dr.  J.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer^ 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board ;  Founder  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  So« 
ciety.  He  wrote  on  the  Geology  of  BundeU 
cund  and  Jubbiilpore,  in  a  Memorandum  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol.  XI.  392.  Vr.  Buui^s 
Catalogue. 

ADAM,  WILLIAM.  He  reported  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  in 
1836  and  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  the  CaU 
cutta  Review  in  1841,  No.  IV.;  and  in  the  As. 
Soc.  Jl.  1838,  Vol.  XXVIL 

ADAMANT,  the  modem  Corundum.  Pro« 
feasor  Teunant  states  that  the  adamant  describ- 
ed by  Pliny  was  a  sapphire,  as  proved  by  ita 
form,  and  by  the  fact  that  when  atrack  on 
an  anvil  by  a  hammer  it  would  make  an  inden- 
tation in  the  metal.     A  true  diamondi  under 
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tneb  circumstanoes,  would  fly  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Adamant  is  the  SliRinir  of  the  He- 
brews, spoken  of  in  Ezek.  iti.  9 :  and  Zech.  vii. 
\^*—OitrioBiiiei  of  ScUnce^  png$  103. 

ADAMANTINE  Spar.  Corundum. 

ADA  MARM.     Mal.  (Syo6)S2roo  Termi- 

Dslia  catappa.     Xtnir. 

ADAM  As.     Lat.     Diamond. 

ADA  MAYA.  See  Kama  ;  Lakshmi. 

ADAMBEA  GLABRA.  Lam.  and  Rheede. 
Lajrerstrsmia  reginsB.     Roxb, 

ADAMBO.    Mal.  (6^9501)    Lagerstraemia 

regine.    Roxb, 
ADAM  MARRT.     See  Kelat. 
ADAMODI£N.    Mal.    <i8iroe)S6)2DSQQ;nf6 

Holssiemroa  Ebeedii,  Spr. 
ADA  MORiNIKA.    TxL.      etf-teOJDr. 

Csdsba  Indica^  Z.  Stroemia  tetrandra,  R, 

ADAMS,  an  Englishman  who  visited  Japan 
sboot  the  year  15999  and  resided  at  the  Court 
of  Jeddo  for  many  yearv.  By  his  influence. 
Captain  Saris  delivered  a  letter  from  James 
L  to  the  Emperor  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in 


ADAVI-MAMIDI. 

This  plant  has  been  naturalised  in  India,  and 
may  be  seen  at  Madras,  Negapatam,  Samul« 
cottah,  Bombay^  and  Gnzerat.  Tts  trnnk  is 
very  short,  but,  in  girth,  it  attains  the  largest 
size  of  any  known  tree.  Roxburgh  mentions 
one  50  feet  in  circnraferencp,  iu  Ceylon.  As .  a 
timber  tree.it  is  useless,  the  wood  being  spongy 
and  softy  but  fishermen  use  its  fiuit  as  floats 
for  their  nets.  Its  bark  and  leaves  have  been 
recommended  aa  a  febrifuge. — U^ful  tlatiU^ 
Dr.  Riddell.  Foigl.  Roxb.  III.  164.  Jiml. 
In  J.  Ann,  p.  372. 

ADAPU  KARRI.     Tam.     Charcoal. 
ADARSA.     Sans.     Fme  muslin. 
ADAS.  Jav.   Fennel  P    or    Henbane  seed  f 
ADASARA.     Adhatoda  vasica. 
ADASPEDAS.     Mal.     Henbane  seed: 

ADASYAMALI.   Tbl.    etf^y^.ijbO.  Helic- 

teres  Isora,  Z. 

ADATODET.  Tam.  ^ufr-Q/gtrQt^  Adlia. 
toda  vasica. 
ADAVI.  Tel.  W'ld,  not  cultivated,  bene, 
ADAVI  AMUDAM.     Tel.   etfft«s5ao«u 


Septeoiber  1613,  granting  privileges  to  the  E     applied   to  several  wild  species  of  Cro«on  and 
ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand      "a'dAVI  AVISA.    Tbl.    etf  a«oy      Bau- 


and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  forming  the  head  of 
the  gnlf  of  Mauaar,  and  with  the  Islands  of 
Ramiseram  near  the  mainland  and  Manaar  near 
CejioQ,  almost  connecting  this  island  with  the 
cotttiseitt ;  a  channel  called  the  Fnumben  Pass. 
WMsdrepened  to  13  feet,  by  the  Government 
of  Madras.— /8fi>  J.  E.  Tennant**  Ceylon. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE.  £^o.  Yucca  glonosa. 
Bee  I^iaceas. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  jl^  K  fS\  the  summit  of 

s  lofty  mountain  in  Ceylon.  A  hollow  in  the  lofty 
lock  that  crowns  the  summit  was  said  by  the 
Brahmans  to  be  the  footstep  of  Siva  ;  by  the 
Buddhists,  of  Buddha  ;  by  the  Chinese,  of 
Fo;  by  the  Gnostics  of  Jeu  ;  by 'the  Maho- 
nedana,  of  Adam  ;  and  the  Portuguese  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  Eannch  of  Candace,  Queen 
of  Ethiopia.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  containing  "  Historical 
remarks  on  the  Coast  of  MaUbar,"  mentions 
a  NaiiFQ  Chronicle  in  which  il  is  stated  that 
sPaadyan,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ma- 
l^omed,  was  converted  to  Mahoraedanism  by  a 
psrty  of  dervishes  on  their  pil^srimage  to  Adam's 
^^^ — Tenmmt*9  Ceylon.  See  MahawelU-gangtt. 

ADAM  SHAH.  The  first  of  the  Kalora 
•mirs  of  Stndh. 

ADANSONIA  DIGITATA.     Imn. 
Adamonia  baobab.  Qcertn. 


^*jht»e  Bao. 

gjnkeyBwidtwe.   « 
etbiopun  wm  gouid  ^ 


Lalo  Plant     Eho. 

Papara  pulla  inaram.TAM. 
Anai  pulla  varaa     f, 


bin  la  racenr.osa  L  P  FL  Andh. 
ADAVI  BlUA.    Tel.    eficfeif.      Lutla 

amara,  R,  ;  FL  Andh, 
ADAVI  CHAMA.  -Tbl.  efit^r^.    Arum 

(Amorphophrtllus)  sylvaticum,  R  ;  Fl.  Andh, 
ADAVI  CHAMMA.      Tel.        ^^t^^tta 

Canavalia  virosa,   W,  8^  A.  ;  Fl.  Andh. 
ADAVI  CHERUKU.    Tel.    tr^&a-^saab. 

Sacchanim  proceruni,  R*  ;  FL  Andh. 
ADAVI  CHIKKUDU  KAYA.  Tbl.    etf^ 

©85>^iSc.-ydBi.    Lablab  vulgare,  8ati. 

ADAVl-GODHUMULU.  Tbl.  ^^d 
lIcrBZ^sSxod.  Coix  barbata  ?  J2. 

ADAVI  GOKANTA.  Tbl.  *  t3&tf^^Qk» 
Erythroxylon  monosynum,  R.  Cor. 

ADAVI  JILAKAKRA.    Tbl.  t5tfdtfor(^ 

Vernonia  anthelrointica.     WiUd» 
ADAVI    KAKAUA.     Tbl.     eelOT^rO', 

Momordica  mixta  P  R» 
ADAVI  KAN  DA.    Tbl.    e2$»rofi  Arum* 

yratum.  R.    Draoonti  polyphyllum.     Linn. 
ADAVI  KIKKASA  GADDl.  Tel.    etffi 

llTj^-^KSi.    Amphidonax  bifaria.    Lind. 

ADAVI  MALLE.    Tel.     f^ttt^H    Jaa- 

••• 

minum  lattfolium.     R*    W.    le, 
ADAVl-MAMIDI.      Tel.      ^^Wf^tU 

Spondias  mangifera,    Pebb.^ 
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ADCir. 


ADAVI  MAMENA.  Tel.     ^^gt^^n^^. 

Boerhaavia  erecta,    Z. 
ADAVI      MOLLA.      Tbl.      etfO-too 

en* 

Jasroiiium  aunc>ilatiii»,  VaJil. 
ADAVI     MUNAGA.    Tbl.    t*fift«5»i^jC. 

Morinsra  ptervgosperma,  Oariit.  Wild  variety. 
ADAVI  2JABH1.    Tel.    e&dTT'^.    Glo- 

riosa  snperba  ;   L, 
ADAVI    NELLI    KUBA.      Tbl.    etfD 

-JJC  6r»(J,     Preinna  sp.  P 

ADAVI     NLMMA.       Tel.       edt?^. 

Sderostylis  ntalantoidet,  fF,  ^  A, 
ADAVI    NITYA    MALLE.    TxL.    efifi 

ptfoid»'9.     Hibiscus  hirius,  Z. 

ADAVI  PALA  TIGE.  Tel.  etf ©1^06?. 
Cryptolepis  reticulata,  WilU. 

ADAVI  PlPrALI.  Tel.  etfD?)«^D. 
Cliavicn  aylvatira,    Miq, 

ADAVI      PONNA.      Tel.      etfcA^i^. 

Shisopltora  mucroiiata,  Zom. 
ADAVI  FOTLA.    Tel.    ^fis^|||(.    Tri- 

chosanthes  eucumerina,  Z. 
ADAVI  PKATTI.  Tel.  fMt}^  h.  Hibia- 

COB  lainpaa,  Cav.  H.  tetralocularia,  R, 
ADAVI  TELLA  OADDALU.    Tel.  ^tf& 

'9vT<&f».     Sciila  Indica.     Roxh, 

ADDA,  Arab.  .A  small  lizard  {Sdneui 
pfficvMlU)  celebrated  by  Arabian  physidana 
as  a  remedy  ia  elephantiaaia,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  disea8es.**-^/r^.  ("ye. 

ADDA.  Tbl.  etf ,  Bauhinia  vablii,  W.  ^  A. 

B.  racemosa. 

ADDALE.  T^m.  Jatropha  glauca.  See  Oils. 

ADDAB  JASAN.  The  ninth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Parsee  year.  On  this  day, 
money  is  distributed  to  the  priests,  and  otfer- 
ings  of  sandalwood  are  made  to  the  sacred 
flame  in  their  fire  temples,  which  are  then 
much  crowded. —  The  Parwt^, 

Adhatoda 


ADDASABAJi.       etf-^efo. 

▼asica,  Nhm, 

ADDATINNAPALAT.  Tau.  «®jisdbr® 
utr^etr.    Aristoloctiia  bractrata. 

ADDEB,  a  venemous  serpent  mentioned  in 
Genesis^  Psalms  and  Prnverbs, genus  not  known. 

ADDEK.Dl  AMOND,  a  reptile  of  Tasmania. 

ADDHAUU,    Tbl.    A  mirror. 

ADDIMIUUBUM.  Tam.  ^fiiA^irth. 
Liquorice  Boot. 

ADDINIGAU8,  a  Bactrian  sofeitigo  id 
Arisiia  B.  a  J2f .    Sm  Grreks  of  Asia. 

ADDIVI  T£(.U  QADDALCJ*    Tbl.  efil) 

'^%-  ^^    SeeAiata. 
ADEGA.    BqiJomUerr. 


ADELIA  CASTANICARPA.    RwA. 

Bulkokra Bebo. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  SilhetandChittagonfr« 
wood  very  hard.     A.  iiensifolia  R.  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  and  A.  coniifolia  R.  of  MoIuccm. 
ADEN.     A  British  settlement,  on  a  part  of 
Yemen,  which  is  almost  the  moat  southerly 
point  on  the  Arabian  Coast :'  it  is  situatrd  in 
lat.  12*'  47'  N.,  and  long.  4ff'>  10'  £.  and    ia 
a  peninsula  of  about  1$  miles  in  circumferenoe 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low   narrow 
neck  of  land,  1,350  yards  in  breadth,  nearly 
covered  by  the  sea  at  high  spring  tides.     It 
consists  of  a  large  crater,  formed   by  lofty  and 
precipitous  hills,  the  highest  peak  of  which  has 
an  altitude  of  1,775  feet:  the  town  and  part 
of  the  military   cantonments   are   within  tlie 
crater,  and   consequently   surrounded   on   all 
sides  by  hills,  save  on  the  eastern  face,  where  a 
gap  exists,  opposite  the  Tortified  islets  ofSeerah. 
The  crater  has  also  been  cleft  from  north    to 
south  and  tlie  rents  thus  produced  are  called 
th«;  northern  anH  southern  passes ;  tlie  former 
better  known  as  the  Main  pass,  being  the  onlj 
entrance   into   the   town  from  the  interior  or 
harbour.     The  principal  harbour,  or  Back  Bay, 
is  the  space  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  south  coast  of  thec<»ntinent« 
It  is  about  3  miles  wide   at   the  entrance,  and 
aflbrds  an  admirable  shelter  in  all  weatiiera  for 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  moie  than  twenty 
feet   of  water.     It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on 
the  Arabian  or  adjacent  African  Coaits,  being^ 
capacious,  easily  made,  and  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals.  Water  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleya 
within  the  crater  and  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
As  the   welb   approach  the  jea,  they  become 
more  and  more  brackish,  and  those  within  the 
town  are  unfit  for  any  purpose  satc  ablution. 
These  are  in  number  about  150,  of  which  pro* 
bably   50   are  potable,  and  yield  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  about  (15,000)  thousand  gallons  per 
diem.     They  are  sunk  in  the  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  from  1 20  to  185  feet,  and,  in  the  best 
one,  the  water  stands  at  a  depth  of  70  feet 
below    the  sea  lerel.     The  Banian  well,  the 
best  in  Aden,  is  185  feet  deep^  the  bottom  is 
70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  anil,  before 
being  drawn,  it  contains  about  4,000  gallona. 
The  wells  within  the  town  have  an  unliuiited 
supply  at  from  80  to  40  feet,  but  the  water 
is  unfit  for  drinking.    An  inexhaustible  supply 
of « water    is     procurable    on    the    northern 
ooast  of  the  harbour,    but  the   difficulty  of 
bringing  it  into  Aden,  and  its  liability  to  be 
cut  off  by  hostile  Arabs,  render  it  almost  un* 
available,      lilany  of  the  best  wells  have  beea 
eaLoavateil  since  the  British  conquesti  and  the 
oldeat  does  not  date  further   bacK  than  A.  U. 
906  (A.  D.   1500.)    Previous  to  this  period, 
'  the  place   was  supplied  pattl;  by  meims  of 
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menroin  about  50  in  Dnmbtr^  and  partly  by 

an  aqorduot  which  comniunicated  with  a  well  in 
the  interior.    There  it  no  certain  record  of  the 
coostruclioD   of   the«e    reservoirBy   but    it   is 
probable  that  tiiey  were  first  commenced  about 
the  Becond  Prrsian  iuvaaion  of  Yemeni  in  A.  D. 
6U0.  It  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  Turksi  as  the  Venetian  oftioer  who  des- 
cribed the  expedition  of  the  Kais  Suleiman  in 
I638,the  first  occasion  of  Aden  being  conquered 
by  that  natit^o,  aays  that "  they  (the  inhabitauts 
of  Aden)  have  none  but  rain  water,  which  is 
preserved  in   eiaterns  and  pits   100  fathoms 
deep/'  Greene,  Vol.  K  p.  91.  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  55, 
also  mentions  this  fact  as  being  the  case  in  his 
dnj.   When  Captain   Haine^  yisited   Aden  in 
1835,  fereral  of  the  reservoirs  appear  still  to 
bare  been  in  a  tolerably  perft;ct  condition.   The 
atiDual  fall  of  rain  in    Aden  seldom  exceeding 
lix  or  aeven  inches  ;  and  the  reservoirs  were 
eon&tnicted  to  preserve  this.    To  remedy  this 
Kant  supply  the  sovereign  of  Yemen,  Melek- 
el-Msnaur-Tak-eddin  Abdel-Wah&b-bin  Tahir, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  con- 
ttnicted  an   aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  of 
the  Bir  Hamed   into  Aden,  but  it  has  long 
beeo  mined  and  disused.   During  the  North- 
eait  monsoons    from  October   to  April,  the 
Giimate  of  Aden  is  cool  and  agreeable ;  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,    hot    sandy  winds 
occur,   known    as    the    Shamal.    Aden    was 
andenUy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Arabia,  and  owed  its  riches  and  importance  to 
being  the  general   entrepot  of  the  great  carry- 
iog  trade  which  existed  between  India^  Persia, 
Arabia  and  Africa  and  th#  various  nations  of 
Europe^  Egypt  and  Fhcenicia.     Ships  from  the 
east  eoDveyed  the  treasures  of  their  respective 
eoontries  thither,  for  tmnsmiasion  np  the  Bed 
Sea,  by  means  of  smaller  craft,  to  the  ports  of 
Ej^pt ;  rich  caravans  brought  to  it   the  pro- 
duce of  the  thnriferous  regions,  and  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  east  and  west  formed 
their  commercial  establishments,  and  imported 
the  goods  of  their  various  lands,  either  for  eon- 
tumption  in  the  conntry  or  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  farther  east.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Er>thr(Ban  Sea  informs  us  that,  shortly  before 
his  time,  Arabia  Felix  or  Aden,  had  been  de- 
itroyed  by  the  Bomans ;  and  Dean  Vincent  is 
of  opinioo  that  the  Cmsar  in  whose  reign  this 
erent  took  place,  was  Claudius.     The  object 
of  deitroying  so  flourishing  a  port  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  determine  : — from  the  time  that  the 
Romans    first    visited   Arabia    under   iBlius 
Gallaf,  they  had  always  maintained  a  footing 
on  the  shorea  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  it  is  pro- 
l^le  that  Claudioa,  being  desirous  of  appro- 
priating  the  Indian  trade  to  tbe  Bomans,  sought 
>  pretext  for  quarrel  with  Aden,  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  ita  deatrnetion,  divert  the  Indian 
^n^  to  tb^  porta  of  ^BgJV^ ;  thia  he  was.  the 
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Hiacelloneous. ...     1,650 


Total...  20,7.38 


I  more  eonfidaat  of  effeeting,  as  the  direct 
passage  across  the  Indian  ocean  had  been  dis- 
covered, some  time  previously,  by  Hippalus,  a 
Grfek  of  Alexandria,  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  Aden  had  recovered  its  former  splen- 
dour, and,  as  a  conquest  of  the  Eomaa  empire, 
it  received  the  name  of  Romanum  Emporium. 
Under  British  rule,  ever  since  its  conquest  in 
1839,  its  riae  has  been  rapidly  progre^aive. 
The  port  of  Aden  was  derUred  free  by  Act  X 
of  1650.  The  result  as  follows  :— Kluring  the 
seven  years  ending  1849,  trade  amounted  to 
Rs.  1,30,95,578.  During  the  seven  years  after 
1850  the  trade  aggregated  Bs.  4,21,0*7,337,  the 
last  year  exceeding  the  first  by  Rs.  59,07,448. 
Owing  to  intestine  disturbances  and  famine,  but 
particularly  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  Hijaz 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  Jedda  maseaore  of 
13ih  June  1858  and  disturbances  in  Yemen, 
the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  coffee  amounted 
to  Rs.  10,24.442,  and  of  Ivory  Rs.  3,97,133. 
In  1857,  the  population  consisted  of— 

Christians 1.120 

Indian  Mahoiae4ane  2,657 

Arabian    ditto  4,812 

African    ditto  8,627 
Other        ditto  58 

fiiudtts 5,611 

Aden  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B\  xantius 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eden  of  which 
Ezekiel  makes  mention  as  a  great  commercial 
place.  The  chnracter  of  the  inscriptions  is 
Himyaritic  — Play  fair*  b  Aitn.  Mr.  Burr  in.  M. 
J.  I.  and  S.^Oaseley,  Vol.  I.  336.  See  Kha- 
dim.-  Jews.  Somali.  Arabia.  Reservoirs.  Mocha ; 
Perim.  Shamal.  Somal :  Beer-el-somaL 

ADBNANTHERA  ACLLKATA.    Roitd. 
Proaopis  aculeata,  A$.  Ret.  Konig, 
„        spicigera,  Willde. 
Ohsni TxL. 

Grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree  on  the  Coromandel 
side  of  India  on  low  lands  far  from  the  sea,  in 
some  parts  of  Hindustan.  Its  pod  is  an  inch  in 
girth  and  6  to  1 2  inches  lonur  and  contaiiia,  be- 
sides the  seeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  aweetish 
agreeable  mealy  aubstanott  which  the  people  eat. 
'-FoigL259.  Roxb.  LI.  371.  See  Premna spici- 
gera, Linn, 

ADENANTHEBA  FALCATA-    /*»». 

A  tree,  native  of  the  Moluccas.  —  Voigi,  249. 

ADENANTHEBA    PAVONINA.      Linn. 

WiUde. 

Corrollaria  parviflora,  Rumph. 

Mansi^di... 

Madetiye 

Manjadi ... 

Ani   Qandamani... 

Ani  knndamani... 


Rakto  chandan  ...Beho. 

Ranjana... 

Y-wai-gyi... 

Red  wood  tree. 

Ranjana... 

KiM>handana« 

ManjafeL 


•  ••      H' 
...BORX. 

..  Kaa 
...Hind. 


••• 


iJal. 


Sana 


...SxNca. 

•  •  •     X  AJb« 


H 


Band!  Gnrivenda. 
Manaeni  Kotta.... 
Bsndi  Gumvindaa 


If 


Mandsjati. 
Kambnoji... 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing 
at  timea  IQQ  feet  higb  and  found  in  most  of 
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ADEVA  RAJAS. 


ABIANTUX  LtTHULATUV. 


the  forasts  of  India.  It  ia  not  rery  plentiful 
in  Burmah,  bein^  widely  dispersed ;  but  it  is 
met  with  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  Rangoon, 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  districts  It  grows  in 
both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  dylhet,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  inner  wood  of 
large,  old  trees,  is  deep  red,  bard,  solid,  and 
durable  suitable  for  cabinet-maker's  purposes, 
from  which  in  Upper  India,  it  gets  its  name  of 
Haktochandan,  or  red  SandMl  wood ;  but  the  true 
red  Sandal  or  Bed  Sandars  wood  of  commerce,  is 
the  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  The  wood  is  said 
to  yield  a  red  dye;  ground  to  a  paste  with 
water,  it  is  used  by  hiudus  to  make  the  sectari- 
an marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  seeds  are  of 
a  highly  polished  scarlet  colour,  vrith  a  circular 
streak  in  their  middle  on  each  side,  and  are 
used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  as  beads  in 
bracelets,  necklaces,  kc.  Books  represent  these 
as  usually  weighing  four  grains,  and  selected 
seeds  are  in  use  by  the  Burmese,  for  that  weight. 
Many  however  do  not  weigh  more  than  two  or 
three  grains  each.  A  cement  is  tuade  by  beating 
them  up  with  borax  and  water.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  farina,  the  pulp 
of  the  seeds  mixed  with  honey  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  hasten  suppuration  in  boils  and  ab- 
scesses.— Hooker* 9  Him.  Jour.  FoL  II.  p,  827. 
MeCleUand,  Matoti.  Useful  FlanU,  Juries* 
Reports^  Madras  Kxhidiivm.  Mendis.  Cat. 
Bengal*  Ex  1862.  Dance.  Voigi.  259.  Hog. 
Roxh,  a,  370. 
ADENEMA  HYSSOPIFOUA.    Von. 

Cicendia  hybsopifolta.  (Adans,) 

Cbota  ohirayita.  Hind, 

Common  in  various  parts  of  South  India,  as 
at  the  mouth  of  Adyar.  Is  very  bitter,  and 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomachic,  being 
also  somewhat  laxative. —  Indi,  Ann.  Medl, 
Srien .  page  270,     Clt^horn . 

ADENOPHORi  LILIFOLIA.  Ledeb. 
Campanula  Hlifolia. 

ADEN03MA  ULIGIN08A.   Bum. 
Ruellia  uHginosa.    Linn. 

One  ofthff  Acauthaoess.  The  juice  ofita 
leaves  mixed  with  salt,  is  used  on  the  Malabar 
Coaat  as  a  purifier. — Hog.  Voigi.  483. 

ADENOSMA  BAI£\MEA  has  a  strong 
odour  of  turpentine. 

ADEPS  MYRISTIC/fi,  a  concrete  oil 
obrained  from  nutmegs,  by  expression :  some« 
times  erroneously   called  Oil  of  Mace. — Sim- 

ADEP8  SUILLUS.    L^tin.   Hok's  lard. 

ADERJIBAN.     A  province  of  Persia. 

ADESH.  a  name  of  Astarte.  See  Ken. 

ADEVA  RAJAS  nf  Tuluva,  Andhra,  or 
Telingana,  eapital  Woragalli  or  Warangal. 
One  of  these  in  authentic  hiatoiy  was  Pratapa 
Bndra  in  A.  D.  II 63,  prior  to  whom,  19 
Adeva  Ri^jas  rtigtied  370  years  (211  f)  and 
an  supposed  to  be  the  1 8  prioocs  of  Andhra 


descent,  and  Sri  Ranga,  seems  to  have  reii^ned 
in  A  D.  ^W.^Tkomae^  FrineepU  Antxqmiiiet. 
p.  278. 

ADUA  BIRNI.  Hind.  Herpestea  mon- 
niera. — Ham.  Buck,  and  KuntH. 

AD H ABA  SACTI.     See  Sakit. 

ADHAR.  Sans.    AHARA.     Saks.   Food. 

ADH ATODA  BETONICA,Nees,  a  perennial 
of  the  Monghyr  hills,  Prome,  Coromandel  and 
Concans.  A.  ramosissima,  Nees,  is  also  named 
by  Voigi.  488,  and  Wi^ht  figures  A.  Neil* 
gherrica  and  A.  Wynaudensis. 

ADHATODA  VASICA,  Nees.  Rogb. 
Juaticia  adhatoda.  Ztnn.  Roxb. 

BakuB Bxiro. 

BaKoka... 


••    If 

...  Eno. 

...HiKD. 
...     II 


Asganda.  ...        ...Ruro. 

Unis  or  Utaroaha..  Sans. 

Adadode •  Tam. 

Addaaaram 


MaUbar  Nut. 

Aris>t«      «■• 
«»i(XB ...      ... 

This  shrub  grows  in  Ceyloui  in  both  tha 
Indian  peninsulas,  in  Bengal,  Nepal,  Sylbef, 
and  Java.  The  wood  is  soft  and  oonsidertid 
well  suited  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Its  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine. — AinsUe. 
O'Sk.  p.  483.  VoigL  488. 

ADHEIiA.  Hind.  Sans.  Half  a  paisa. 
Adheli,  Half  a  rupee  or  Ashrafii,  half  of  any 
piece  of  money.  See  Silver  coins. 

ADHEKMA.  Injustice.  See  Brahmadicaa. 
Jains.     Properlv  Adliarma. 

ADHIGACHHED  YADI  SWAYAM.  a 
brahman  girl's  right  to  select  her  own  hua- 
band.     See  Swayamvara. 

ADHIKANAN,  a  poet  of  the  Dekhan.— 
As.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

ADti-PAO.  Hind^  Literally  half  a  quar- 
ter—one-eighth. 

ADHVANIDRUG  (Adoni)  inlat.  IS*'  88* 
9 ;  N.  and  long  77''  15'.  8  £.  8.  of  the  Tonga- 
budra.  The  Hill  sUtion  is  2,103  ft.  G.  T.  S. 
above  the  sea  and  (Adoni)  village  is  1|395  feet* 

ADHW.\RYU,  See  Hindoo. 

ADI.  Sansc.  First.  Old. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS. 


•  ••ARAB. 

...    Eko. 


Mubarkbe 
Haua-Fsj... 


Hrifi>. 


Shair-ul-jin 
Venos  hair 
Paiiy*a    „ 

la  indigenous  in  the  Himalayas,  and  like  the 
European  product  it  is  given  as  an  expectorant. 
In  Europe  it  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
Syrop  of  Cni^WBxte^  0*SAaugkne$spt  p»  677* 
See  Ferns,  Gapilaire. 

ADIANTUM.  CAUDATUM  Wall.  Haa 
been  introduced  into  India— Fivt^i.    8«e  Capi- 

laire. 
ADIANTUM  LUNULATUM.  Bokm.  Spr. 

HansraJ.             ...HiNV.  I  Shaer-ul-jia.      ..JIilab. 
Mobarkba Uiia>  | 

Occora  in  many  plaoea  in  India  and  Burmah* 
It  ia  probably  this  regarding  which  Ih,  Mason 
says— that  a  small  handsome  fern  is  seen  in  tha 
crevices  of  old  mini  and  walla  everywhere,  of 
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tbe  Mme  genus  and  neariy  reMmbliog  the 
£Dglish  maiden  hair — "the  prettiest  of  all 
fern*.** — Mawm*  VoigL 

ADI-BUD  HA.     See  Adi ;  Buddha.  Topea. 

ADI-GHANTU.  a  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs 
compiled  in  1581  by  Aijun  MuL    See  Sikhs. 

ADI  or  Ai  Island,  in  New  Guinea,  the  Fulo 
Adi  of  the  Malays.  W/essels  Eylandt  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  Lat.  4.  19'  S.  Long.  143^  47' 
£L  (East  Point),  Modera,  is  about  25  miles  in 
length  lying  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  great  Keii, 
distant  about  60  milea,  and  being  the  south- 
wcstern^-most  of  a  group  of  high  islands  which, 
until  lately,  were  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  New  Guinea.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans 
or  Oriental  Negroes,  and  as  they  do  not  bear  a 
high  character  among  their  neighbours,  they 
are  rarely  visited  except  by  traders  from  Goram 
and  Ceram  Laut,  who  have  found  means  to  con- 
eiiiate  them.  The  sea  is  unfathomable  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  island,  but  there  are 
se?eral  indifferent  anchorages  on  the  north  side. 
No  vessel  should  attempt  to  visit  the  island  for 
purposea  of  trade  without  previously  obtaining 
a  pilot  at  Goram,  who  will  also  act  as  inter- 
preter, the  natives  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  Malayan  language.  Wild  nutmegs,  trepang 
and  tortoise-shell  are  to  be  obtained  here,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tempt  a  European 
vessel  to  visit  the  island  for  purposes  of  trade, 
particolarly  aa  these  articles  can  be  obtained 
more  readdy  at  some  of  the  adjacent  ports  of 
Kew  Guinea.  Bed  calico,  parangs  or  chopping 
knives,  eoarse  cotton  shawls  and  handkerchiefs, 
with  iron,  Java  tobacco*,  muskets  and  gun- 
powder, are  the  principal  articles  in  demand. 
The  chief  traffic  is  in  slaves  which  are  distri- 
buted among  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  are  sometimes,  carried  as  far 
aa  Bally  and  Celebes.  This  probably  accounts 
tar  ifae  deficiency  of  other  artiolea  of  export. 
Pulo  Adi  is  separated  from  the  large  island  of 
which  Cape  Katemoun  forms  the  S.  W.  extre- 
mity, fay  a  strait  8  miles  wide,  which  seems  to 
be  full  of  dangers,  and  shoukl  only  be  ventured 
opon  with  the  greatest  caution. — Jour^    Ind» 

ADIMODUBAM.  Tah.  ^fiuifiirth  Boot 
of  Giycyrrhixa  glabra,  also  of  Abrus  precatorius. 

ADIKANAGUR.  In  Kohistan,  1,200  feet 
abore  the  sea. 

ADINATU,  the  celestial  Baddha.  See 
Adi.     Jains.    Topes. 

ADI  SESUA.  Sans.  Literally  old  serpent.  A 
term  osed  in  Hindu  Mythology  but  its  meaning 
IB  onknown. — Tojfhr^g  Hind.  Myik^^eib  Serpeut 

ADIS  MANI8.  Jat.    Aniseed. 

ADITES.    See  Saba. 

ADITI,  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  one  of  the 
two  wives  of  Casyapa.  She  was  mother  of 
the  l^tiB'  See  Aditya.  Agni,  OaayapSi  Dtytj 
Surya,  Surya  vansa.  Vamana, 


ADITWAB.  Sunday,  from  Adit,  the  first, 
war,  day.  See  Surya. 

ADITYA.  The  twelve  Adityas,  in  hinda 
mythology,  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aditi, 
and  Casyapa  who  is  called  the  mother  of  ihe 
gods.  They  are  emblems  of  the  Sun  for  each 
month  of  the  year ;  and  are  themselves  called 
Suns  :  their  names  are  Varuna,  Surya,  Vedanga, 
Bhanu,  Indra,  Ravi,  Gabhasti,  Yama,  Swarn- 
areta,  Divakara,  Mitra,  and  Vishnu. — (Gita,  p. 
144.)  Of  these  Vishnu  seems  to  be  considered 
as  the  first,  for  Krishna,  describing  his  own 
pre-eminence,  says,  "  among  the  Adityas,  I 
am  Vishnu." — The  verbal  meaning  of  Adiiya, 
is  the  attractor.  The  names  of  the  twelve  vary 
according  to  some  authorities. — Ouleman,  p. 
85.  mUiam's,  Nala,  p.  122.— dee  Hindoo^ 
Lakshmi,  Mewar,  Surys. 

ADITYA  BHAKTI.   Tbl.  eatf'^^'  i^i» 

Helianthus  annuus,  L. — R^ 

ADITYA  VARMA     See  Inscriptions. 

AD  JUNTA,  in  Kandesh,  is  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  cavea,  excavated  out  of  the 
mountain.  The  period  of  this  gigantic  labour 
seems  to  have  been  towards  the  decline  are  bud- 
dhism in  the  peninsula  of  India,  before  or 
about  the  eigbth  century.  The  subjoets  are  bud- 
dhist;  one  of  the  inscriptions  coroiuencing 
with  the  formula,  ''  Ye  dharma.V  The  lan- 
guage is  Pali,  and  the  character  used  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  Lat  and  Alla- 
habad. But,  there  is  one  resembling  the  Balibhi 
and  one  in  the  Seoni  parallelogram  headed 
character,  which  is  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  These  inscriptions  appear  to  be  of 
different  ages,  from  variations  in  the  character. 
The  figurea  of  three  Chinese  are  represented 
in  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
caves.  The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their 
spirit  and  variety  of  subjects.  In  some,  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  evidently  ntpresent 
royal  personages  and  royal  doings.  One  of  the 
numerous  inscriptions  is  of  interest  from  the 
character  resembling  that  of  Wathen's  Balibhi 
inscription,  which  with  others  show  the  grada- 
tions of  the  characti'-r  upwards  into  antiquity. 
The  oaves  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings  aa 
well  as  sculptures.  They  were  first  described 
by  Lieut.  Alexnuder  in  the  Boyal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety's Transactions  (VoLp,  558)  and  after- 
wards copied  by  Captain  Gill. 

Some  of  the  many  fresco  paintings  in  these 
caves,  are  still  very  perfect,  having  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  mahomedana  when  they 
invaded  the  Dekhan  eady  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  destroyed  similar  paintings  in  the 
Buddhist  caves  of  Ellora.  Though  their  date  ia 
uncertain,  the  aeries  may  extend  from  the  first  or 

1'  second  century  before  Christ  to  the  fourth  and 
sixth  century  of  this  era.  One  large  picturoje- 
preeenta  the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Bud^ial 
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MQWUTSiL  At RICAPILLA. 


Kmg.  He  h  seated  on  a  stool,  crowned  with 
a  tiara  with  neeklaoea.  armlets  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  and  girls  are  pouring  corn  over  his 
•houldcrs*  Naked  to  tb«  waist,  he  wears  a 
striped  dhotee  covering  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee  with  one  passed  across  his  oliest  and 
overhis  left  shoulder ;  most  of  the  men  as  attend* 
ants  are  similarly  ctothed  with  dhotees  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knee.  The  soldiers 
present,  spearmen  and  foot  and  horse,  and 
groups  of  soldiers  with  long  oblong  shields 
and  carved  swords*  have  short  waist  cloths  only, 
tied  like  a  kilt.  All  the  women  are  naked  to 
the  wuist.  Another  picture  of  two  mnle 
figures  seemingly  diseussinK  something  and 
wearing  dhotees  only,  it  skilfully  drawn.  In  a 
picture  of  two  holy  men,  seemingly  Oreeks, 
one  has  a  long  robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with 
loose  sleeves,  the  other  with  a  nimbus  nmnd 
his  bead.  A  large  picture  represents  the  in- 
troduction into  Cerion,  of  buddhism,  tind  all 
the  ii|cures  of  men  and  women  in  it  have  only 
ahoK  waisteloths  or  kilts.  Another  graceful 
picture  represents  a  holy  bmldhist  being  carri- 
ed throuKh  the  air  by  two  naked  women,  and 
in  a  representation  of  Buddha  teaching,  his  right 
arm  is  naked,  and  female  figures  stand,  in 
different  attitudes,  around,  all  naked,  but  have 
necklaces,  earrings  and  bracelets,  and  one  has 
a  gintle  of  jewels  round  her  loins. — Ed.  Rev, 
jHftf  1867,  pp,  lSI-2.  Taylor*$  Muekentie  M. 
€  8,  B^  /t%,  8oe.  Joum, 

ADJUTANT  BIRD.  Enq.  Leptoptilus  ar- 
gila. 

ADNAH,  the  lineal  desesndants  of  Ishmael 
who  are  odled  al  Arab  ul  mostareba  or  mixed 
Arabs.  They  occupied  theHijaz,  and  amongst 
their  deaceiidants  was  the  tribe  of  Koresh.— 
f9^righi*%  Arabia.  See  Joktan. 

ADO-MODIEN.  Holostemma  Rlieedianum. 
ADONDA.    ^5^otf,    Capparis  borrida,  L. 

ADONDA  CHAKfiAVARTL  A  OhoU 
leader  who  seems  to  have  been  the  subduer  of 
the  Curumbrr  or  shepherd  tribes. 

AD0NJ8,  two  speeies  of  this  plant  are  met 
with  in  hi|eh  Asia,  viz.  A.  ^tivalis  and  A. 
Fyrensiea.  A  spoeirs  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Most  of  the  species  are  blood  red  in  colour. — 
H,  /.  tt  T.  HpfdtlL 

ADRAK,  also  ADA.  Bbno.  and  Hind. 
^j  J  t   Zingiber    officinale.     A  dark  (green), 

8ont  (dry),  Guz.    Hind.  6inger« 

ADRA  MALECH,  the  male  power  of 
(he  sun  :  among  the  Samariansj  children  were 
burned  ae  to  Moleob. 

ADULB  KAI.    Tax.  Cacumis  tuberosus. 

ADVAITAM,  or  non«dnality,  the  name  of  a 
Bindn  school  established  by  Vyssa,  and  earned 
^oi  by  Sankara  Gbarya.  The  Advaitam  denies 
Hm  eiisteaoe  of  moral  eril.  Sea  Vyasa.— rtfjrfor.  I 
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AGAO.  HtKDi.  PasHot.  Hind.  Pen. 
Achawaram      ...Tm.  |  Aehcgaram     .. 

Advances.  I'he  system  of  advitnces,  as 
well  as  earnest  money,  ia  oommon  in  the  east* 
At  Aden,  Captain  Burton  heard  of  two*ihirdt 
the  price  of  a  cargo  of  eoflf^e  being  required 
from  the  purcbaaer  before  the  seller  would 
undertake  to  furnish  a  single  htlt.'^Bmriom'M 
Meeeak.  Vol.  II.  p.  332. 

ADWAITANAND.  See  ChaiUnya. 

ADYAR.  A  small  river  which  eommencfs 
principally  from  the  leakage  of  tanks  about  SO 
miles  west  of  Madras,  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  ttie  south  environs  of  Madras,  being 
spnnned  by  three  bridges  in  its  course. 

ADYIPILLU  ARISI.  Tau.  j^l.^  tSm,^ 
Ji^&  Orvza  SAtiva. 

^AYTHYA  MARAM.  Q€ur0iu  u^rih. 
Tam.     Odina  piimata. 

iSCCA.     Sec  Yavana. 

iECEOOADES  AMPUELACEA,  Lindl. 
Saccolabium  rubrum ;  Aeridea  ampullaceum. 
Red  saccolabium,  with  rosy  flowers,  ia  very 
handsome  and  quite  abundant  in  the  Tenaa- 
serira  Provinces.  Lindley  aays  it  can  acaroely 
be  distinguished  from  S,  ampullaeeum  of 
Wallich's  catalogue.  Wight  gives  a  figure. 
1683,  of  ^.  tenera.— M7^A/.  Mason.  Roxb.— 
Voigt.  630.  See  (Eceodades. 

^CIDIUM  TH0A180NI.    See  Fungi. 

^(jAGRUS,  a  wild  speries  of  Ibex,  of 
middle  and  North  Asia,  called  Paseng  by  the 
Persians.  Cat,  Ai,  8oe,  Beng.  See  Caprese. 

^GICERASFRAGKANS.    KoN. 

JE.  majua,  Qmrt.  Roxh. 
M.  obovatiim,  Bl. 
M,  florid  um,  /2om. 
Rbizophora  coroiculata,  Linn, 

Hulsi...    .,•        ...BsNO.  I  Bu-tapyat Bcml 

A  large  shrub  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and 
both  Peninsulas  and  Java  \  when  in  bhiom  il  is 
covered  with  amall  white  flowers,  which  seem  to 
hsve  great  attractions  for  the  fire-fliea.  In 
moving  up  the  streams  near  the  sea-bord  on 
a  dark  night,  these  trees  are  often  tetn  illumined 
with  myriads  of  waving  brightening  win$ea,  and 
making  them  look  in  the  deep  gloom.like  superb 
candelabra  bung  with  living  lampa.— i/aao«* 
VoigL  336.  Boxh.  iii.  180. 

^GICERAS  MATUSi  (ktrt. 


HaUi... 


Biao. 


A  small  tree  of  the  Ganges. — BmA,  iii.  130. 
.XGINETIA  INDICA,  WiJLd^. 

Tsjam  enmnlu.    M alkau 

A  small  annual  rush  like  plant,  singulnr 
looking,  with  a  flower  like  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  arows  in  lheCtrear8,at  Khandalla,  Salaeltc 
and  Konkans.— /fiw6.  1  bO.    V^igU  496. 

iBOITHlNA  ATRlCAPiUiA  Sea  Orni- 
ihotogy. 


JEQLB  MABXIELOS. 


jBniBXflL 


»• 
Ekq. 


.  Hal. 

PUSTO. 

Saw, 


Hnvelam... 

BaU  ghond. 

Hahura  .. 

8hre«  Phula. 

Beli 

VilTa-maram. 

M  anda  chetin. . . .     Tbl. 

Bilvamti  cLttiu... 

VUy«  ohetta.     .. 

Ualu-iamn  chettu 


•••      >t 

...  SiNOH. 

Tam. 


*•  • 
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ABLE  IfAEMRLOB,  Carr. 

Cmta^va  marmelosy  Z»nn. 
F«roui»  pellueida,  Roth. 

06K  »..  ...  BEKG. 

Oo^llMt...  ...BUBM. 

Ouk-shoti. 
Ben^  quiooa   ... 
Ttiumj  quince ... 
Be]  fniit  tree.     ... 
I^u^erwood  apple     n 
Hot  ...         ...  iiinU* 

B«i         Mahb. 

Tftiighai?  orTangul 
or  Xaogala    . . .  Malay, 

Tbe  Bei,  Bengal  quiDce,  or  larger  wood  ap- 
ple, it  a  large  thorny  tree  which  flowers  dur* 
in^  tbe  hot  aeaaon,  and  its  large  spheroidal 
frait  ripens  after  the  rains.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon OH  the  Bombay  aide,  in  waste  places,  in- 
land forests,  and  old  gardens.  It  is  found  in 
gardens  in  the  south  of  India,  and  abcxut 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Prome  dis- 
trict and  also  about  Tonghoo,  ifiore  especislly 
on  the  Shan  side  of  the  river,  where  the  larite 
apheroidel  fruit  may  be  had  in  great  quantity 
from  tue  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  July. 
Tbe  wood  is  light  coloured,  variegated  wiih 
veiDSt  eompaot  and  hard,  but  is  not  used, 
partly  periiaps  from  a  religious  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  hindua,  with  whom  the  tree  is 
sacred  to  Siva  and  partly  from  the  value  of  the 
tree  from  the  great  medidual  virtues  of  the 
fruit  It  belongs  to  a  family,  the  AurantiacesB 
or  orange  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  wood,  which  is  usually  small.  This  wood  is 
very  stroo$(,  and,  in  the  Godavery  districts,  the 
Dative  dhol  or  drum,  is  often  made  of  it.  In 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  it  attains  an  extreme 
beifcbt  of  30-feet  and  circumference  of  3  feet. 
Tbe  height  from  the  ground  to  tbe  intersection 
of  tbe  first  branch,  being  10  feet.  The  wood 
is  ground  with  water  into  a  sort  of  oily  paste 
which  is  poured  on  the  lingum  in  the  temples 
dedicated  to  Siva.  The  leaves  are  offered  to 
Siva  and  to  the  female  divinities  in  the  same 
way  that  the  leaves  of  the  tooisee  are  offered  to 
Vishnu.  The  fruit  is  delicious  to  the  taste 
sad  very  fragrant.  It  is  smooth,  resembling 
an  orange,  with  a  yellow  hard  rind,  which  is 
astringent  and  used  in  dyeinic  yellow.  The 
fruit  has  been  long  in  use,  in  diarrhssa,  and  its 
aperient  and  detersive  qualities  and  its  efficacy 
io  remedying  habitual  coativenesa,  have  been 
proved  by  oonstant  experience.  It  has  lately 
Men  brought  into  repute  when  fresh  and  in 
eoaaerve  as  a  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  dysentery. 
When  dried  before  it  is  ripe,  the  fruit  is  used 
in  decoetaon  in  dtanrhasa  and  dysentery,  and 
when  ripe  and  mixed  with  juice  of  tamarinds, 
forms  an  agreeable  drink*  The  muons  which  sur- 
rounds the  seeds  is,  for  aoine  purposes,  a  very 
good  oemeut ;  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  this  beautiful 
:eady  made  varaish  which  surrounds  tlie  seeds, 


may  some  day  be  turned  to  use  in  the  arts.  Ita> 
dried  fruiu  Belgar  also  Belgiri  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. Tbe  roots,  bark  and  leaves  are  leekoned 
refrigersut  in  Malabar.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  especially  is  given  in  decoction,  in  inter* 
mitieat  fever,  and  tbe  leaves  are  applied  ss  a 
poultice  in  ophthalmia.  Tlif-y  Hbi»und  in  a 
volatile  fragrant  perfume  known  as  mannala 
water,  whicii  is  distilled  from  tbe  flowers,  and  is 
much  used  by  the  natives  as  a  perfume  for 
sprinkling  on  visitors.  Lrst  the  reaemblMnce 
of  the  wood  applies  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nux 
vomica  might  give  rise  to  accidents,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  strong  aromatic  smell 
like  that  of  all  oiher  fruits  belonging  to  the 
orange  family  will  ciistinguiah  ihem  easily  from 
the  Nux  vomica,  which  is  devoid  of  aroma. — 
Drs.  McClelland.  Wighi.  Qihson.  BrunJu. 
O'Shaitghne^ty,  RtddtU.  Warii^ff,  CUghorn^ 
Major  Drury*a  Uttful  Plantt.  Mr.  Elliot.  Cal. 
Cat,  Ex,  18612.  Hog.  p.  138.  Rorbi  Ind.  Am. 
Med.  Se.  0/1854.^  222.  See  Kussowlee; 
Zonar.  Crataeva  Besin. 

^QLE  SEPIAKA.     The  Hedge  Quince  ii 
used  in  Japan  for  hedges,  its  thorny  branchea 
being   useful*     The  fruit  is  never  eaten  raw 
but  is  roasted  on  hot  ashes,    it  has  a  glutinoua 
pulp,   wbiih    is    laxative. — Hog.    Fep.    Kmgm 
iSGOGEROS  GAi'KA.    One  of  the  Capre«. 
^KNERENCUI.  Singh.  Tribuhis  tenestris* 
M\Ak^  the  n»oHern  Jerusalem. 
iOCilUS  GALLUS.  a  Uoinan  of  the  Equcf 
Irian  order,  sent,  J3.  C  24  to  A.  D.  1,  nith  a 
force  to  explore   Ethiopia    and  Arabia  :  the 
force  was  orgnnixed  at  Cleopatris,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Suez,  and  consisted 
of  10.000  Romans,  with  15,000  mercenaries, 
together  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessela  of  war  and 
130  transports.     After  two  yeara'  absence  in 
Nejran,  ^lius  Gallus  brought  back  with  him 
but  a  small  part  of  his  army,  hunger,  fatigue 
and  sickness  having  destroyed  the  remainder,  for 
only  seven  fell  by  tbe  hWoul.^Flagfair's  Aden. 
^(jLUS,    I  he  Vayu  of  the  Hiudu  mytho- 
logy. See  S'lraswali. 
JiiSCHINOMliNB  PALUDOSA. 

Ponk...  ...BuBX.  I  Nya«..  ...BVBV. 

Synonim  of  M,  aapera. 

BRIDES,  or  air  plants,  are  numerous  in  all 
the  humid  parts  of  South  Eastern  Asia,  and  as 
tbey  are  worth  much  in  En}£land,  ihey 
are  often  exported.  The  closer  they  are 
confined,  the  better  will  be  their  condition 
on  reaching  the  pluce  of  destination.  Tbey 
are  not  much  cultivated  by  Europeans  in 
their  Indian  gardens,  the  exotic  flowers  of 
their  native  land  being  most  thought  of, 
but  Dr.  Mason  truly  says  they  might  be  a 
rich  acquisition  to  our  tropica]  parterres.  The 
Tennasserim  Provinces  abound  in  air-plant*  or 
orchids,  most  of  which  grow  on  trees  and  are 
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^ipliyteii,  not  ptrasites.  More  than  fifty  differ* 
mt  species  have  been  described,  and  tbete 
are  probilbiy  as  many  more  unknown  to  science. 
The  flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  great 
feyorites  with  the  Burmese  and  are  sought  after 
k)  «dorn  the  hair.  The  Burman  books  say 
that  the  trees  around  King  Walhnndria's  her- 
mitage were  coyerrd  with  orchids,  and  that 
•ftfr  being  plucked  they  would  retain  their 
fraganoe  seven  dn^s.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Andaman  islands,  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  a  vast  number  can  be  collected. 
The  following  are  ^gured  by  Wight — A>  cylin- 
dricum,  1744  ;  Lindleyaunm,  1677  ;  radi- 
eosum,  917  :  and  Wightianum,  16G9  and 
Eoxburgh  and  Voigt.  notice  eight  species. 

JIRIDES  AFFIN*:.     Wall  ' 

With  large  rose  coloured  flowers,  of  Assam, 
Nepal  and  the  Khassia  MxW^.—Voigt.  631. 

JEBIDES  AMFULLACEUM.  R. 

Grows  on  trees  and  blossoms  in  May. — Roxb, 
See  JSofodades  amiiuUaci'a. 

BRIDES  CORNUTUM.    R. 

In  l)»oca  BHd  eastern  Bengal. 

iERIDES  GUn  ATUM. 

Perida  Mara,  Ti&l.  Syn.  Saccolabinm  retu- 
sam.  A  lofty  parasitic  species,  growing  on 
trees  near  Dacca. — Roxh,  ^.  47 1. 

BRIDES  MULTIi-LORUM,   R. 

A  large  and  beautiful  species  of  Silliet  with 
large  purple  and  white  flower.— Aoa;^.  iii,  475. 

ilRIDES  ODORATUM,  Lour.  A  sweetly 
fragrant  plant,  with  large  white  flowers,  with  a 
tinge  of  rose.  It  is  met  with  at  Dacca,  the 
Khassya  Hills,  Chittagong  ^  in  the  Bombay 
Ghats,  on  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  TmHs- 
aerim,  Moulmein,  ChinA  and  Cochrn-China ; 
the  flowers  hang  in  long  racemes  of  a  light 
flesh  colour  and  spotted,  from  »ix  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  They  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  appearing  in  April  and  lAf^y, ^Voigi. 
631.  Miuon, 

iBRlDES  PAUilDUM.  R,  Found  on  trees 
in  Chittagong  and  Kastero  Bengal. 

JSRIDES  RADIAIUM.  R.  Found  on  trees 
in  the  Gangetio  delta. 

BRIDES  ROSTRATUM.  Roxb.  Blotsoms 
in  April  and  Mny  in  Silhet. 

JS  RIDES  8UAVE0L  ENS.  Rf^xb.  Found 
on  trees  in  Chittagong,  has  very  fragrant  flowers 
all  the  year  long. 

BRIDES  TE88ELATUM.  JFight  With 
large  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  grows  in 
the  Ciroars — Voigt,  See  Cyrobidium.  Epioden- 
drum,   ^ceoclades.  SaccoUbium. 

^ROUTES. 

Dtvi-goU Hind.  |  Dew-gola.        ...  Hiko. 

These  are  not  uncommon  in  the  possession 
ef  hindns,  who  worship  them.  The  guardian 
of  a  temple  showed  Baron  da  Bode,  a  flat 
black  stotie  in  the  recess  of  the  window^  which 


appeared  to  be  an  serolite,  weighing  aereral 
pounds,  and  let  him  into  the  secret  of  its 
wonderful  properties,  namely,  that  of  beiitg 
propitious  to  mothers  who  wish  to  be  blessed 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  who,  on  pressioj; 
it  to  the  heart,  must  recite  some  prayers.  Tnia 
peculiarity  bears  some  resemblance  to  what  is 
told  of  the  temple  of  Ualgah-Baait  at  Emessa, 
on  the  OronteSy  in  PhoeniciH.  ^rolites  have  ia 
general  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early 
reliKions  of  the  Semitic  nations.  There  are  twa 
verities  of  aerolites  or  meteorites,  that  have 
been  seen  to  fall  from  space.  The  oue  consists 
of  stony  masses,  often  containing  particles  of 
iron,  and  of  these  many  have  been  observed  in 
their  fNll:  the  other  variety  is  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  iron.  The  actual  fall  of  irun 
aerolites  has  been  bat  rarely  witnessed,  though 
many  maasea  of  metnllio  iron  have  been  found 
on .  the  earth's  surface,  of  the  meteoric  origixs 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Since  1852 
three  meteors  have  been  seen  to  fall,  on  the 
aouthern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  One 
in  the  Nellore  Collectorate,  another  in  the 
extreme  south,  pieces  of  which  have  been 
lodged  in  the  Madras  Museum,  and  one  on  the 
21st  September  1865,  in  the  Muddoor  Uluk  of 
the  Mysore  country,  the  pieces  of  which  have 
been  lodged  in  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Banga* 
lore.  The  falling  of  the  following  meteors  iu 
India  has  been  established. 

lbs.  Gxs. 

D«c.  13,  179S.  Krakhuc,  Benares       3,362 

Sep.  1808.  Morndabad»  Bengal      

Feb.    18,  1815.   DurAlla,  Territory  of  the 

Patyala  Kaja 29       ... 

Nov.  80,  1822.  a.  Futtehpoor,  AUababid         68»880 
6.  BittcKir  and  Sbahpure, 
76    milM  N.   W^o£ 

Allahabad 2,112 

Feb.   16>  1827.  Mhow,  Ghaceepore 2,859 

1832-3.  Umballa 

April  ]  8,  1838.  Akburporf,  Baharanpore         86,0 1 1 
June    6»  1838.  Cbandakapoor,  Berar  ...         11.040 

July   26|  1848.  Manegaon,  Kandeish 

Found       1846.  Assflin,  India 1         901 

Nov.  80, 1850.  Bhalkny  West  Burdwan         63,629 

Jan.    23, 1852.  Nellore,  Madras 80       ... 

March  6,  1853.  S«gowlee 

Feb.   28»  1857.  Parnalee^  Madras 130      ... 

Dec.    27,  1857.  Pe«u  (Quenggouk) 34,280 

March28,  1860.  Kbergur.  Agia 

July  14,  1860.  DurmoBala 28     5,250 

May  12,  1861.  o.  PeprMueo 5 

^.  Builooah 2,400 

c.  Nimbbonnh  (40  miles 

from  Oonickpore.) .. 

Sept.  21,  I865t  Muddoor,  Mysore  CotiiH 

try 

As  those  of  1852^  1857  and  1865,  were  sent 
to  the  Madras  and  Mysore  Museums,  both  of 
whieh  Dr.  Bslfour  hVid  formed,  and  was  then 
in  charge  of,  the  account  lie  received  of  one  oC 
them  may  be  given  from  (he  Rev.  H.  8. 
Taylor's  letter  who  thus  wrote: — Near  tho 
village  of  Psrnalloe  in  this  Tslnok,  two  roeteoiie 
stones  had  fallen*    Both  k\\  on  Saturday,  the 
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281b  of  February,  1857,  at  about  noon  a  little 
soutb  east  of  tlie  village  of  Paroailee,  Latitude 
North,  aoeorcliag  to  the  Government  Map,  9^ 
IV,  Longitude,  78""  21'  east.  The  larger  one 
iell  a  few  seeoada  before  the  atnaJler  one,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  north  of  it.  As  was 
manifeat  from  the  hole  it  made  in  the  ground 
when  ii  fell,  it  came  from  a  direction  some 
ten  defrrees  west  of  north,  making  aa  angle  of 
about  15  or  20  degrees  with  a  line  perpeadn 
oolar  to  the  earth 'a  surface.  It  struck  the 
eainh  (or  at  least  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
made  by  it)  flatwise,  on  the  side  that  is  most 
convex.  The  moat  round  or  convex  side  of 
ibe  smaller  stone  also  was  downward,  this 
being  the  position  they  would  naturally  as- 
sume aa  they  passed  with  great  velocity 
ihroogh  the  resutiog  atmosphere.  The  lari^er 
stone  sank  into  the  earth  when  it  fell,  twe 
fe«t  and  &ve  inches,  in  a  perpendicular  direo- 
tion.  The  smaller  one  two  feet  and  eiisht 
inches.  The  smaller  one  fell  also,  about  per* 
pendieolarly.  The  smaller  does  not  appear  in 
any  respect  like  a  fragtnent  of  the  Isrger  one. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  smHiler  one,  when 
it  fell  was  about  3*3,  water  beios^  the  standsrd 
of  nnity.  He  observed  that  the  specific  gravity 
was  increased  after  exposure  to  a  shower,  as 
that  of  the  smaller  one  wa9.  He  did>  not  try 
that  of  the  larger.  The  erack  on  the  eonvrx 
side  of  the  larger  one  he  did  not  perceive  at  all 
till  it  bad  been  wet,  and  then,  at  first,  it  was 
but  jati  perceptible.  Afterwards  it  gradually 
opened,  be  supposes,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  native  iron  it  contains,  perhaps,  however  to 
other  causes.  The  stones  had  not  beeu  wet  till 
tbej  came  into  bis  hands,  April  2 1st.  They, 
i^ach  of  them,  fell  in  cultivated  fields,  one  of 
which  had  been  harvested.The  stock  in  the  other 
was  still  standing.  The  noise  seems  to  have 
been  terrific  to  the  Natives,  causing  those  near 
to  crouch  from  fear.  It  came  like  two  claps 
of  thunder,  as  they  fell  one  after  the  other,  and 
oontinuxng  for  some  time,  hut  gradually  grow- 
ing less  loud.  As  they  fell  through  the  whole 
depth  of  our  atmosphere,  this  would  naturally 
be  the  case.  The  noise  appears  to  have  been 
heard  at  Totaeorin,  forty  miles  distant.  At 
this  place  sixteen  miles  north,  it  excited  con- 
siderable interest  among  those  abroad  at  the 
time.  The  noise  must  have  been  great,  occa- 
sioned by  their  great  velocity.  Taking  their 
specific  gravity  into  the  account,  say  3*3,  their 
size  being  about  that  of  large  cannon  balls, 
some  allowance  also  being  made  for  their 
irregnlar  shape,  from  the  depth  they  penetrated 
the  soil,  which  was  of  about  common  hard- 
ness, thme  who  have  observed  the  power  of 
projectiles  in  such  cases,  will  be  able  to  calcu- 
kte,  approximately,  what  that  velocity  was. 

He  mentions  that  there  was  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,    It  was 


a  clear  day.  The  noise  made  as  they  ca.me 
through  the  air  made  a  deep  impression  oi» 
the  mind  of  the  people  in  that  region* 
and  was  heard,  as  waa  reported,  along 
the  sea  shore  up  to  Teruchooly.  They  fell 
about  three  miles  apart  from  each  other. 
The  smaller  one  wei>ihs  about  37  pounds  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,  when  it  fell,  two  feet  and 
eiijiht  inches.  The  larger  one  is  from  three  to 
four  times  as  larxe,  and  sunk  in.  the  earth  two 
feet  and  four  inches.  It  struck  the  earth  flatwise. 
The  smaller  one  fell  about  perpendicularly. 
The  lar^eer  fell  (coming  from  the  North  a  little 
to  the  West,)  making  an  angle,  with  a  per- 
pendicular line,  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  Persons 
were  standing  near  each  place  where  they  lelK 
Many  worshipped  them.  The  villagers  gare  them 
up  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  inform 
yon,,  and  save  them  from  trouble  (or  rather 
which  they  feared  some  ofllcials  might  make.) 
Dr.  Buist  mentions  that  a  remarkable  sdrolite 
fell  at  the  village  of  Hanigaon,  near  Eidulaliad, 
in  Khandesh. — See  Capt.  J.  Abbott, in  Bl.  As. 
Trans.  1844,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  880--See  also 
account  of  one  which  fcll  at  Kajahmnndry  in 
Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  164,  and  Dr. 
Buist's  list  of  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  1850.  YoL 
IX,  and  Professor  Powell's  Beport,  Brit.  Ass. 
1847  &  1852.— /)r.  BuUl'4  Cat,  Madras 
Museum  Records.  Mysore  Museum  Records, 
Vienua  Museum  LisL 

iBRUAliANATA.  Juss. 

Achyranthes  lanata.  Linn,  Roxb, 

,,    villosa,  Forsk, 
lllecebrum  lanatom,  Linn, 


Sirru  pulai  ... 
Piadi  konda... 
Findi  donda     . 


Tam. 
Tel. 


f* 


Chaya Ben  6. 

Khul DuK. 

Sherubala.    ...  Malieal. 

Kampule  kiray  Tam. 

This  is  a  common  weed  growing  everywhere; 
it  has  woolly,  silvery  looking  leaves,  and  oval 
heads  of  white  flowers.  Its  leaves  mixed  with 
others  are  used  as  greens,  and  its  roots  as  a 
demulcent  in  Native  medicine. — J'affrey.  Useful 
Flanis,  Voigt.  Wight  also  figures  M.  brachiata^ 
1776  ;  floribumla,  1776  ;  Javanica,  876  ; 
MonsonisB,  725  ;  and  scandens,  724.  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

iESCHYNANTHUS,  a  genus  of  epiphytical 
plants.  The  name  was  given  from  Aischuno 
to  be  ashamed,  and  Anthos  a  flower. 

iBSCHYNANTHUS  GaANDIPLOBUS: 

Don's  ^yst.  4.  656. 
Incarvillea  pai'asitioa.  Rox,  Fl,  3.  p.  112. 
Trichospermum  graudiflorum.    Don.  in 

Ed.   Phil,  Journ, 

A  parasitic  plant  with  crimson  yellow  flowers-: 
in  shape  and  size  like  those  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. Stem  succulent,  smooth  ;  with  swelled 
joints  from  which  fibrous  roots  issue.  Found 
on  trees  in  S,  Concan. 
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A8CHYNANTHU3  Species  /  differs  from 
the  last,  in  the  flowers  beinv:  solitary  and  much 
smaller.  On  trees  in  Southern  Mahratta 
Country.  Probably  a  new  species.  See  Incar* 
Yillea  :  Trichospermnm. 

^SCHYNOMENE:.  Linn,  k  senus  of  the 
natural  order  Leguroinosee  from  which  several 
plants  have  been  separated  to  other  genera  and 
species  also  re-allotted. 

i6.  aquatics.  Boxb.  Syn.  of  M.  aspera* 
iB.  coocinea.  Linn,  Byn.  of  Agati  grandiflora. 
M,  grandiflora.  Roa^.  Syn.  of  Agsti  grandi- 
flora. 
M.  cannabtna.    Bee  Besbania  aculeate.     See 

also  Dhaachi. 
ifi.  indioa.  Burm,  Byn.  of  Besbania  ^gypti. 

aea.    p£RS. 
iB.  indica.  Wall.  Syn.  of  M,  aspera. 
M,  Iflurenaria.     Lour.     Syu.   of  M.  ai>pera. 
JS.  suvnunta.     Roxb,     E.  I.  M.   Byn.     of 

BesUaulA  iDjfyptiRCa.  Fer%, 
M,  triflora.     Poir.    Byn.    of    Desmodium 

triflorum. 
JE.  Keshan.  Lintf,  Syn.  of  ^sbania^gyptiaca. 
JBSOHYNOMENE  ASPEKA. 
^ciiynomene  paludo^a.    Roxb, 


BboUalaoSola  ...Hnfu. 
Phool-aoU  ...BCMO. 
KftthSola 


I*. 


Peak 

Attukedata 

Attoonettee 


•,.6€RM. 

...   M  aLi 
...  Tam. 


The  pith,  known  as  9koia,  is  used  for  light 
hats  j  bottle  covers,  and  ornaments  ;  many  of  the 
last  sent  to  the  Paris  Exiiibition  of  i857>  pre- 
sented  the  appearance^  at  a  little  distance,  of 
ivory  carvins^s.  Mr.  Jeffrey  under  the  Tamil 
name  of  SiUday'kteray^  describes  it  as  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
used  as  greens.  It  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  Burmah  rioe* fields,  especiuily  in  the 
Tharawnddy  district,  and  affords  an  exoelKnt 
)iemp.-*  AfaJros  Bxh,  Jur.  Hepori  of  1855. 
ffShnughneu^^pagt  296.  Rosb.  McClelland, 
See  Carving :  Vegetables. 

^THER.     8<e  Osiris.  Sati. 

JSiHiOPIA.  ''the  country  or  land  of  the 
sun ;"  from  A^t,  contraction  of  Adiiga,  /E^eypt 
may  have  the  same  etymology,  Aelia.  See 
Bdinttio  races.  Aditya.  India. 

.£TiL£3.  Stones  worshipped  as  sacred 
otjects*    Bee  Salagrama*    Aerolites. 

AFa,  also  API.  Arab.  A  poisonous 
serpent. 

AFGHAN.  A  name  applied  in  Europe  to 
l!ha  various  peoples  in  Afghanistan.  They  are 
laahoroedaMS,  havinic  bean  oonverted  to  this 
Cfted  within  half  a  e^ntury  from  the  flrst  pro- 
mulgatbn  of  that  religif  m,  but  they  are  not  one 
p6<^le  and  ih**f  have  scarc^ly  ever,  for  any 
kuxthened  period, rendered  a  common  obedience 
to  one  ruler.  In  the  territories  known  as  Af- 
ghanistan are  four  principal  towns,  Kabul, 
Ghtani,  Kandahar  and  Herat,  and  the  prevailing 
language  is  Pushtuor  Pukhtu;  but  the  routes  of 


the  great  race  migrations  and  of  the  lai)ge  amies 
under  Alexander  and  his  snccessots,  under 
Timour,  Baber  and  Nadir  Shah,  wera  through 
these  countries,  and  these  races  and  conquer- 
ors all  left  remnants  and  colonies  behind  them, 
who  have  never  up  to  the  preaent  day  amalga* 
mated,  and  parts  of  whoae  languages  remain 
distinct.  Though  no  mention  is  made  of 
Kabul,  Alexander  in  his  advance  to  the  Indus 
must  have  passed  close  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city.  Even  in  his  time,  the  eountrira 
through  which,  after  crossing  th^  Indue  as 
Attock,  he  passed  southward  to  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  were  iuhabited  by  numerous  aasall 
nations  and  tribes.  We  rsatl  of  the  Malli,  the 
people  of  the  Multan  of  to-day  ; — the  Ozj« 
drncesB,  the  people  of  Outoh  ;  the  Gatliei,  the 
Katheri  of  Diodorua  biculus,--th«i  present 
Khetri  tribe.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  over 
to  lazilas, on  the  east  side,  AmbisflcieSy  king  of 
the  Indian  mountaineers,  whom  Reaneli  sup- 
poses to  be  ancestois  of  the  Qhickers.  sent  am- 
bassadors with  presents  to  him.  From  tlie 
oouflux  of  the  Asoesines  with  the  Indus,  Alex* 
ander  passed  through  the  countries  of  the 
Sogdi,  Musicani,  Oxycani,  Sindomanni  anil 
Pntalans,  and  seems  to  have  encountered  the 
nomade  races  in  Baluohistan*  This  variety  of 
tribea  and  nationa  has  l>een  a  feature  of  tboae 
regions  from  the  most  ancient  time.  Several  of 
their  races  are  alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Rak* 
shasa,  or  Signet  of  the  Minister,  an  aneienc 
political  drama  in  sancrit  by  Yisakhadntta, 
perhaps  of  the  ISih  century,  in  which  the 
events  relate  to  the  history  of  Chandragupia, 
the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  tale, 
Rakshasa  was  the  minister  of  Nanda  and  after- 
warHa  of  Chandragupta.  And  in  the  aoene, 
where  Viradha  Qupta  visits  fiakshasa  he  ie 
asked, 

Rak.— What  newa  from  Posbpapur* 

Vtr.— I  have  Dot  much  to  tell  Sir  : 

Where  ah  all  I  commence. 

Kak.'Witb  Ghandraguptft'a  entry  In  the  city. 

Whatever  my  ageota  aince  have  dooe,  inform  me. 

Vir.  —Ton  will  remember,  Sir,  when  in  cloae  league 

United  by  Chanakya,  Parrateawara 

And  Chandragupta  iu  all{aBoe»  led 

Their  hvree  agaiust  the  city,— a  wild  multitude 

Of  8akai^  Yavaoas  aad  monntaineera 

The  fierce  Kambojaa,  with  the  tribea  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  weatem  atreama  and  Peraian  hotta 

Poured  on  ua  like  a  deluge. 

These  Bakas  of  the  hindus  cannot  be  other 
than  the  Bacse  or  Sakai  of  classical  geography. 
They  are  frequently  named  in  various  works 
and  seem  to  have  been  known  on  the  borders 
of  India  or  in  its  western  ilistrit^ts  in  the  first 
century  preceding  Chrisuaiiity,  Vikramaditya, 
King  of  Ougein,  being  known  as  the  Sakari  or 
enemy  of  the  Sacss*  bis  era  dakrs  B.  C.  56, 
and  it  would  appear  that  about  this  date,  some 
niKth^rn  tribes  had  settled  themselves  alon^ 
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the  Indus,  oonslituting  the  Indo^Seythi  of 
AfTtaB.  Their  attempt  lo  penetrate  further  to 
the  east,  by  way  of  Kandesh  and  Mulwa,  wm 
not  improbably  arrested  by  Vikraoiaditya, 
wbenee  the  epithet  Sakari.  The  Bucie  are  sup* 
posed  by  Professor  Lassen  to  be  the  8zu 
Tartars  who  were  expelled  about  150  B.  C. 
from  the  Hi  valley  by  the  Yuetchi  or  White 
Hobs  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  Tochari. 
After  occupying  Tahia  or  Sogdiana  for  a  time, 
tbey  are  further  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  driven  thenee  also  by  the  Yengars  some 
years  afterwiiTds.  and  to  have  established  them- 
selves in  Kipen,  in  which  name  Lassen  recog- 
niaea  the  Kophen  valley  in  Kohisian.  The 
term  Yavanas,  in  the  same  poem^  is  in  modern 
tunes  applied  by  hihdus  of  Northern  India 
to  mahomedaas  of  every  description,  but  in 
the  above  quotation  and  in  works  prior  to  the 
mahomedan  era,  some  other  people  most  have 
been  intruded.  The  interpretation  of  the  word 
bv  Sir  W.  Jones,  is  lonians  or  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  there  are  some  oonsiderations  in  its  fnvour, 
aUhongh  the  chief  argument  in  its  behalf  is  the 
difficulty  of  att«ehittg  it  to  any  other  people* 
1  he  mountaineers,  or  Kiratas  of  the  quotaiioit 
mey  have  come  from  any  part  of  India.  Tltey 
are  known  in  clusaical  geogmphy  as  the  Cir^ 
TbadflB  or  the  Cirrodes,  the  latter  in  Sogdiana, 
near  the  Oxoa.  The  Kambojas  are  the  people 
of  the  Araehosia,  or  north  enstern  province  of 
Persia.  The  site  of  the  Bahikas,  as  they 
ate  termed  in  the  text,  is  explained  in  the 
Mahabarat,  and  the  Panaikas  speak  for 
themselvea. 

The  name  Afghan  by  which  the  tribes  Bte  at 
pmeni  known  does  not  however  ^ive  any  aid  in 
tracing  their  origin.  Its  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion, vn  both  quite  undetermined.  According 
to  one  supposition  it  is  the  Arabic  plural  of  the 
word  Jftj^iaa^  which  ia  said  to  have  been  appli- 
ed  to  them  about  the  time  of  Sultan  Abu  Said 
of  the  race  of  Jengia  Khan,  because  of  their 
eoDStantly  disunited  state  among  themselves  ; 
and  there  ia  in  Hyderabad  a  great  body  of 
these  people*s  descendants,  who  usually  recog- 
nise ihkaathe  derivation  of  the  word.  Theprimi- 
tiTc  tritie  of  the  Afghana,  was  called  a  Taifah,  a 
word  which  eorresponds  with  that  of  nation. 
The  first  division  of  this  primitive  tribe  ate 
eslled  Farqah,  tribe ;  and  the  sub-divisions  of 
this,  tirali  or  branches.— *8ome  of  -the  Afghans 
have  asserted  tbat  they  are  remnants  of  oneof  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  in  this  view,  they  do  not 
object  to  the  designation  of  Ban^i-Israil,  which 
ef  course  does  not  indnde  the  Ynhndi  or  Jew, 
end  Ooxnt  Bjomsterna  (p.  333^234)  states,  tbat 
tbfy  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  des- 
trvetioB  of  the  temple  of  Jertisalem,  removed 
thrm  to  Bitroean,  and  that  their  present  name 
esme  from  their  leader  Afghsna,  who  was  son 
of  the  miote  of  Asof  (SoioAon's  wa&ir,)  who 


was  the  son  of  Berkin.    Mr.  Masson,  however, 
(Journeys,  Vol.  I*  p.  xii*xv.)  explains  that  the 
introduction  of  the  mahomedan  faith,  with  the 
kgends  and  trNditions  of  that  religion,  has  in- 
duced all  the  Afghans  to  pretend  to  a  descent 
from  the  Jewiah  patrisrchs  and  kings, — a  pedi- 
grire,  however,  which  Adr.  Masson  regards  aa 
only  due  to  their   vanity,  and  which  does  not 
require  to   be  too   seriously   examined.      In 
another  sense,  they  affirm  tbat  they  are  all  Ban* 
i*Israel,   or  children  of  IsrHcl,  which  merely 
means   that  they  are  not  heathens;  for  they 
affirm  Chhstiaiis,  altbough  not  acknowledging 
their  prophet,  and   Shias,  whom    they  revile 
as  heretics,  to  be,  equally  with  themselves,  Ban- 
i-iarael,  although  they  exclude  Hindus,  Chinese, 
and  all  idolaters. — Ue  says  at  another  place, 
tbat  the  term  Afghan   is  acknowledged  by   a 
multitude  of  tribes  speaking  the  same  dialect, 
— the  Pushtoo  or  Afghani,  but  that  the  term  it- 
aelf  has  no  known    signification,  and  ia  mani- 
festly borne  by  many  people  of  very  different 
origin,  though  the  people  are  said  to  call  them*- 
aelvea  Push  toon.     General  Kennedy  observes 
that  all  argumenta  ou  the  claim  of  the  Afghana 
to  Hebrew  descent  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
consideration  of  their  real  history.     Our  most 
eminent  modern  oriental,  Mountstuart  Blphin^ 
stone  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Dickinson  (Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.  p.  246.;  rt^ject 
it  ;  and  in  Lieutenant  Leech's  valuable   voca- 
bulary of  the  languages  west  of  the  In<lus  (Pro- 
ceedingsof  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  for 
1888),  he  sUtes  tbat  the  Afghans  were  **  original- 
ly a  Turkish  or  Moghul  nation,  but  that,  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghaur,  the  Turkish  trilM  of  Khiiji, 
and  the Perso- Indian  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
easiein  bnuches  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
upper  parte  of  the   Indus."     Respecting  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  the  £usufzye,   noticed  among 
them,   we  are  expressly  informed  that   tbey 
have  been  settled  only  about  300  yeare  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Indus,  having  been  origin* 
ally  emigrants  from  the  country  of  the  Balu- 
ohes,  about  Kelat-i-Nassir.  (Kennedy'a  Ethno- 
logical Eesays^  P*  7.)     In  India,  tbese  people 
and  their  descendants  have  alwaja  been  known 
w  Pathan  (Butan  P)  and    they  themselves  in- 
variably  assume  the  honorific  designation  of 
Khan*     Some  of  them  are  known  also  in  India, 
as  Bohilla.   Beeent  tnvellera,  Bumes,  Masson, 
and  Fenier,  met  with  tribes  who  daim  a 
Grecian  descent.    According  to  Bumes,  the 
Mir  of  BadHkhshan,  the  oliiff  of  Darwas  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  of 
Darwae  who  occupy  the  prorinoes  of  Kulab, 
Shttxhnan,  and  Wakhan,  north   of  the  Oxua; 
also  the  hill  states  of  Chitral,  Gilgit  ami  la- 
kardo,  are  all  held   by  chiefs   who  claim  a 
Grecian  descent.    The  whole   of  the  princes 

who  cUim  desoent  Iron  Alexendex  lure  Tsjiks, 
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who  inhabited  the  country  before  it  was  ov^er- 
run  by  Turki  or  Tartar  tribes.  The  Tajiics, 
now  Mahomedans^  regard  Alexander  as  a  pro- 
phet. The  Badakskan  family  are  fair  but  pre- 
sent notbin}(  in  form  or  feature  reaemblinji^  the 
Greek.  They  are  not  unlike  ibe  modem  Per- 
sian, and  there  is  a  decided  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Turk  and  Uzbek. 

On  this  point  however  General  Ferrier(«/oHr- 
ney,  p.  p.  162-3)  mentions  that  on  reach- 
ing Gasergah  be  was  much  surprised  to  find 
there  a  small  encampment  of  persons  in  the 
dress  of  Uzbeks,  but  whose  configuration  of 
features  clearly  indicated  quite  another  origin. 
In  conversations  with  them  they  stated  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Yunanes  (Greeks) 
whom  Alexander  the  Great,  Iskander  Roomi, 
had  left  in  these  countries ;  and  when  he  heard 
this  he  recollected  that  Marco  Polo,  and  after 
him  Burnes,  as  well  as  other  writers  on  oriental 
history,  mentioned  the  existence  of  Macedonian 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Ue  wished  to 
convince  myself  that  they  had  not  been  led  into 
error  on  this  subject ;  and,  from  the  replies  he 
received  to  the  numerous  questions  he  pat  to 
these  people,  he  was  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  those  countries.  These  Yunanes  are  not 
isolated  and  dispersed  here  and  there  but  are 
united  in  tribes,  occupyinit  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  ;  nothing,  however,  either  in  their 
language  or  their  habits,  betrays  their  origin. 
They  are  mussulmans,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  somewhot  fanatical,  and  are  not  held 
in  much  consideration  by  the  Tartars,  amongst 
whom  they  are  settled,  but  they  are  respected, 
for,  like  their  ancestors,  they  are  brave,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  hatred  are  terrible  to 
those  who  are  the  object  of  it.  Burnes,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Greeks  in  Central  Asia,  appears  to  doubt 
whether  some  of  their  chiefs  are,  as  they  affirm, 
the  descendants  of  Alexander,  for  the  historians 
of  the  son  of  Philip  assure  us  that  he  left  no 
heir  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  immense  conquests. 

Alexander  built  a  city  in  his  route  eastwards 
towards  the  Indus  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
Dame,  but  the  name  it  now  bears  and  its  particu- 
lar site  have  be^n  lost.  It  was  called  Alex- 
andria near  the  Cancasos,  and  Rennel  points 
to  Bamiau  as  the  quarter  in  which  he  would 
place  it.  General  Perrier,  however,  mentions  that 
the  fortified  town  of  Herat,  is  tnpposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  he 
does  not  quote  hia  authority.  This  city,  he 
tells  us,  is  a  quadrangle  of  Si  miles  long  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  rather  more 
CD  the  east  and  west.  Its  extent  would  be 
immense  if  ail  the  suburbs  were  included, 
particularly  those  stretching  to  the  west  of  the 

tofrn  beyond  tbe  Darfr«z«h*i-Irftk.    After  the 


I  death  of  Alexander  the  Grreat,  Persia  a«  well  «• 
Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seleuous  Nicator,  who 
established    the    dynasty   of    the  Seleucitiap. 
Antioohua  Soter  succeeded  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Aiitioobua 
Theos,  Arsaces,  a  Scvthian,  who  came  frona  the 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Asoflf,  induced  tbe  Paraiaots 
to   throw   off  the   Greek  yoke,   founded    ttic 
Parthian  empire,  and  made  EhNges  hia  capttaL 
This  was  Ukewiae  the  period  of  the  foundMtioa 
of  the  Bactrian   king<iom  by  Tbeodotua,  the 
governor  of  it,  who  finding  himself  cut  ofif 
from  Syria  by  ihe  Persian  revolution,  declared 
his  independtsnce.     Arsaces  is  called  Asteh  by 
EHstern  writers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Peraian  kings.    Wheu 
he  gained  the  kingdom,  it  is  said  be  promised 
to  exact  no  tribute  and  merely  to  oonaider 
himself  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  priuces. 
united  for  the  double  object  of  maiutaining 
their  independence  and  freeing  Peraia  from  a 
foreign  yoke.     This  is  the  commencemeot  of 
that  era  of  Persian  histoiy  called  by  Ens  tern 
writers,  Malook-ul-Tuaif,  or    common* wealth 
of  tribes.     In  A.   D.  906,  Rbages  waa  taken 
by  Ismail,  founder  of  the  Samanee  dynasty.   U 
ceased  now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A. 
D.  967,   became  the  capital  of  the  house  of 
Shemgur,  a  race  of  petty  princes  who  ouiii tain- 
ted a  kind  of  independence,  while  the  dynaatiea 
of  Saman  and  Dilemee  divided  the  empine  of 
Persia.     In  A.  D.   1027,  Rhages  was  tbe  last 
conquest  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuzui-  {Smiik'$  Dit, 
Malcolm* %  HUL  of  i'ersia,  quoted  i»  Ftrrirr$ 
Joumeyn^  p.  55.)  The  history  of  the  ianda  adja- 
cent to  Kabul  (lurini;  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  following  tbe  present  era,  is  but 
little  indicated  in  books,  but  luis  beeot  ^  a  odd- 
siderahle  extent,  traced  out  by  several  learned 
men,  Mr.  James  Priosep.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prio5«*p» 
Professors  Wilson  and  Lassen  from  coins  of 
Greek,  Arian,  Bactrian,  Scythian,  Partho&y  th- 
ian,  Ario-Parthian   fc  Indo-Scythian  kings  and 
dynasties,  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court  and  Ven- 
tura had  bfous^ht  to  light,  as  alao  from  the  en- 
gravings on  rocks  and  on  relics  found  in  topca 
in  all  the  regions  around  Kabul.    The  charac- 
ters in  which  these  legends  are  engraved  are 
Arian  or  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit*     On 
coins,  these  are  sometimes  single,  but  many 
dynasties    adopted   bi-lingual  legends,  Ariau 
and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Simscrit,  tbe  Greek 
becoming  gradually  more  barbarous  towarda 
tbe  present  era,  until  at  length,  it  beoane 
unintdligible.     Mr.  Prinsep  coDsiders  it   aa 
established    that  the  Arian  or  Bactrian  Ian* 
goage  waa  long  the  vernacular  of  the  Paro- 
pamisan  rauge,  «f  Kabul,  and  perhaps  of  Uerat 
and  Kandahar,  up  to  the  Indus,  for  tt  baa  beea 
found  in  the  topes  of  Manikhyala  in  the  PaigAb 
and  on  ibe  rock  et  Bamien.  'Uiildce  the  Greek 
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and  Sanaorit,  it  is  written  like  the  Semitic 
toi^aea  from  right  to  left  but  the  letters  being 
always  separate,  they  oouid  at  pleasure  be 
writcea  froni  right  to  left,  and  tbe  oustoms  of 
aocieai  ruses,  »n  this  point,  were  various.  The 
evrliest  6ieek  was  written  alternately,  as  a 
plough  is  drawn,  and  tombs  of  Toscsn  kings 
opened  some  yarns  since,  contain  in'soriptions  in 
Gfeek  charaders,  written  from  right  to  left. 
Tlie  Monieolians  wlio  adopted  the  Syrian  char* 
setera  write  it  in  lines,  downwards  like  the 
Cbioese.  The  Arian  character  was  adopted  first 
oa  the  coins  of  t he Crreek  kings  from  Eucratides 
down  to  HermsBUS.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
Scythians,  who  crossed  tbe  FaropHmisos,  Imaus 
or  Hindu  Kush,  and  also  by  Parthians  who  as- 
serteii  their  independence  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Ahan  alphabet  •character,  in  the  course  of  years, 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
same  forma  are  not  to  be  recognised  in  later 
coins,  nor  the  asme  epitheta  and  titles,  and  the 
mscriptiona  discovered  in  topes  are  all  in  the 
less  simple  though  later  character.  Mr.  James 
Priniep,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wil- 
son have  considered  this  Arian  language  to  have 
a  close  affinity  with  -Sanscrit,  but  Dr.  Moore  has 
recently  put  forth  that  it  is  Hebrew.  It  seems 
to  have  superseded  the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  the 
days  of  Asoka,  which  was  adopted  by  Aga- 
thodes  and  Pantaleon,  the  first  of  whom  we 
know,  from  the  pure  Greek  style  of  his  other 
ooinj,  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Grecian  kings*  After  them,  however,  Sanscrit 
ebancteri  were  rniiri^ly  disused.  Menander,  the 
knoirn  Indian  conqueror,  never  seems  to  have 
coined  with  the  lanisuage  of  A«<oka,  from  which 
circumstance  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  infers  that  the 
characters  on  tbe  coins  of  Agathocles  and  Pan- 
taieon  were  not  vernacular,  but  had  been  in- 
trodnoed  by  tbe  Indian  sovereigns,  who,  follow- 
ing the  first  Chandra  Qupta,  retained  dominion 
over  the  provinces  ceded  by  tbe  iirst  Seleucus, 
nntil  they  were  restored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great 
Antiochoa.  At  Manikhyala,  where  there  is 
a  tope  soKdly  boilt  of  quarrT€fd  stones  and 
lime  eement, — a  great  cupola,  80  feet  high  and 
310  to  320  feet  in  eircnmference  was  opened 
by  General  Ventura,  but  there  are  fifteen  other 
and  smaller  cupolss  there,  which  were  opened 
hv  General  Court.  Monuments  of  the  same 
kind  are  met  with  at  Hawal  pindi  (in  the  Panjab) 
in  the  Hasara  country  west  of  Kabul,  at  Jela- 
Isbad,  Itfigman,  Kabul,  Bamean  and  in  the 
Khjber  Pass.  Many  of  those  west  of  Kabul 
were  opened  by  Mr,  Masaon.  In  one,  N* 
N.  £.  of  the  village  which  was  opened  by  Ge- 
neral Court,  a  sculptared  stone  waa  found,  in 
Arian  characters,  along  with  Boman  coins  and 
coins  of  Kadphises  and  Kanerkes,  a  fact  alone 
mffieient  to  indicate  that  tbe  territories  around 
had  been  under  the  sway  of  rulers  of  varied 
races.    Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  the  | 


successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alex- 
ander's death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  323  B.  C.  His  empire,  though  only  of 
ten  years  growth,  was  not  transient.  His 
colonies  and  their  instil  utionSy  manners  and 
langUHge  had  a  lasting  action  in  central  Asia, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years  after  his  deceasn.  Though  he 
left  his  brother  Aridseus  and  the  posthumous 
child  of  Eashana  or  Jioxana,  called  Alexnnder, 
neither  of  these  succeeded  him,  for  his  military 
commandants  assumed  sovereign  power,  and  in 
B.  C.  315,  Antigonus  assumed  the  regal  title 
of  king  of  Asia. 

In  B.  C.  305,  Seleucas  gained  a  great  ric- 
tory  over  Nicahor,  a  lieutenant  of  Anligonua^ 
and  followed  it  up  by  seizing  and  adding  to  hia 
own  government,  the  whole  of  Media,  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Baotria,  and  Aria,  and  all  the  oountiiea 
as  far  as  the  Indus.  In  303,  he  crossed  that 
river  to  make  war  on  Chandra  Gupta,  who, 
during  these  contentious,  hud  expelled  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons  from  the  Panjab,  and  so  had  re- 
covered that  country  for  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India.  Seleucus  being  called  to  a  final 
struggle  with  Antigonus,  made  a  hasty  peace 
with  Chandra  Gupta,  ceding  the  Panjab  as  far 
as  the  Indus.  According  to  Strabo,  Arachotia 
was  also  ceiled,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
Kuchchee  to  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  valley  of 
I  the  Indus  may  have  been  the  region  ceded.  Se- 
leucus  drove  Antigonus  into  Phrygia,  where  he 
waa  defeated  and  slain  in  301  B.  C.  Seleucus 
Nicator  was  assassinated  in  280  B.  C  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which  date  the  whole 
of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes  was  under 
the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from 
280  to  261  B.C.  reigned  undisturbed  over  tbe 
same  territoiy,  and  left  it  to  his  son  Antiochus 
Theos. 

In  256  or  255  B.  C,  Baclria  declared  for  in- 
dependence  under    Theodotus    or  Deodotus. 
Parthia   followed  about   the   year  260  B.  C. 
under  the   rule   of  Araacea,   who  is  variously 
described  as  a  native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Bactrian, 
and  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  as  of  Balkh,  this  last 
author  adding  that  the  dynasty  was  known  as 
Balkhavenses  or  Pahlavian.     He  used   Greek 
only  on  his  coins  and  in  hia  public  letters  and 
cdrreapondence.  His  coinage  is  ordinarily  with 
the  head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side  and  only 
one  coin  baa  a  lingual  inscription.     Great  king 
of  kings  was  a  title  first  adopted  by  Mithrida- 
tes  II. 

Arsaces  I,  B.  C  254-250,  the  first  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings,  a  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
under  Antiochus  Theos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathes  of 
Cappidocia,  but   the  date  and  circumstancea 

not  known. 

Arsaces  II,  (Artabanus  ?)  son  of  Arsaces  J^ 
about  B.   C.   220,  at  first  extended  the  Par» 
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thian  empire  but  waa  aflarvrards  drifen  into 
Hyrcania  by  Aiitiochus  Magnua  in  B.  C.  212; 
aUying  himaelf  wiib  the  Scythiiini  ha  recovered 
Farthia. 

Ar^aoee  III,  B.  C  196,  called  Prinpatms 
or  Pbriadaviusy  son  of  Arsaees  II  reiiened  15 
year8,  left  three  sons,  Phrahatea,  Mithridatee 
and  Artabanua. 

Arsaoea  Mitbridatea  I,  B.  C.  177,  made 
Bnlkh  hta  capitHl,  aiibdaed  Media  and  Peraia 
and  captured  Babylon,  brought  under  hia 
dominioa  Weatern  Bactria,  Aria,  Seestan,  and 
Araoiiosia  and  made  a  auooesaful  expedition 
into  India. 

Araacea  Phrahatea  II,  B.  C.  139.  In  hia 
rei|2:ii  Bactria  teema  to  have  been  aubjugaced 
entirely  by  Scythiana.  He  vat  defeated  and 
alain  in  B.  C.  130,  when  reatraining  the 
Parthiana  from  rava^inir  the  eountry. 

Araacea  Artabanea,  B.  G.  126,  unele  of 
Phrahatea  and  youngeat  aon  of  Priapatiua, 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  iiction  from  the 
Toehari  Scythiana. 

After  many  kings,  the  Greco-Parthian  or 
Araacian  dynasty  iu  Central  A$ia  ended  with 
Araacea  Artabanua  in  A.  D.  215,  who  waa 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome,  but  ulti- 
nately  alain  in  battle  at  Bnlkh  by  one  of 
hit  Parthian  officera,  Ardethir  Babakan  or 
Artaxerxea,  who  established  hia  own,  that  of 
thf  Saaaanians,  in  A.  D.  235.  It  lasted  nearly 
500  yeara.  The  capital  in  the  time  of  the 
Caasars  waa  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigris.  The 
ayatem  of  Government  was  Asiatic,  by  Satraps, 
or  rulers  poaseasing  full  power  over  the  p»'raona 
and  propertiea  of  all  the  aubjecta  of  the  State. 

The  hiatory  of  the  country  of  the  Kophonea 
river,  i.  a.  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  ia  dif- 
ferent. 

Many  of  the  coina  have  bilingoal  inacrip- 
tiona  the  one  Greek,  oo  the  obverae,  aome  o( 
exeelleni  workmanabip  often  of  very  barbarous 
format  the  oth^'r,  on  the  reverse,  m  that  called 
Arian,Arianiail,Baetrian  and  Kabulian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  authority,  of  Laaaen, 
Jamea  Prinaep,  Proreaaor  Wilaon  and  othrra, 
this  language  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit,  but  Doctor 
Moore  aaserta  it  aa  Hebrew.  It  ia  written  from 
riglil  to  left.  ^ 

The  first  Theodotna  or  Diodotua  B.  C.  256, 
reigned  about  the  aame  time  as  Araaeea  I. 

Theodotna  H,  B.  C.  240,  b  said  to  have 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  valley. 

Buthydemua,  B.  G.  220,  xeigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  and 
waa  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the 
united  Syrian  and  Parthian  armiea.  He  then 
nrged  Antioehus  to  receive  him  in  allianoe  and 
ao  extend  the  Greek  influence  to  the  Indna.  A 
peace  waa  concluded,  and  Euthydemua  led  the 
Syrian  Army  through  Baetria,  i*  a.  by  the 
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route  N.  of  the  mounUina  to  the  Kabul  valley 
andacroaa  the  Indua  in  B.  C.  206.  There, 
Antiochua  made  peace  with  Sopbagaaeooa 
(AsokaX  which  that  sovereign  recorded  by 
e<iiota  on  rocka  and  pillara  in  variona  parte  ot 
India,  in  oiiaractera  exactly  reaembUng  thoea 
on  the  eoina  of  Afeathoolea.  In  B.  C\  206, 
Antiochua  returned  by  way  of  Araohotia.  l  he 
translation  pf  the  edicts  of  Aaoka,  ia  in  the 
Asiatic  S  iciety 'a  Journal  for  1838,  ami  that  on 
the  Girnar  rock  namea  Antiochua  (Antioehia 
Tone  Baja). 

Eukratidea.  B.  0-178;  (Prinaep  B.  C.  181, 
Bayer,    Wilson  B.  G.  165,    Visconti  :  B.  C, 
Laaaen  1 75).     He  aeema  to  have  maHe  an  ex* 
pedition  to  India  in  165  B.  C.and  un  hia  return 
from  it,  to  have   been   murdered  by  hia  aoo- 
Numt*roua  of  hia  eoina  have  been  found  in 
Bactria    and    Afghaniatnn    and    Mr.    H.   T. 
Prinaep  considers  that  he  ruled  ori)>inally  in 
Bactria,  subsequently  made  ctmquesta  in  and 
aouth  of   Parapamisus  in    Kabul  and,  first  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined   in  the  bilingual  Arian 
inacription.     The  first  uae  of  two  languagea 
howf?cr,  ia  also  ascribed  to  Agnthoclcs,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratidea  used 
Greek  and  Arian.     EukratiHes  whs  certainty, 
amongat  the  earlieat  of  the  Greek  kiniea  of 
Baetria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted  bilingual 
inacriptiona  on  his  coins,  and  his  ao  doing  fa 
auopoaed  consequent  on  bis   conquest  of  the 
Parapamiaua,  after  aaaumpti^n  of  the  title  of 
Great  King.     On  his  death,  hia  wide  dominion 
is  auppoaed  to  have  been  broken  into  aevenJ 
independent  kingdoma. 

Helioclea,  B.C  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tidea, used  bilin^uiil  inscriptions  on  coins  in 
pure  Greek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though 
short,  extended  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropa* 
miaua. 

Antimacbna,  B.  C.  150  coined  with  Oieek 

and  Arian. 

Auathoclea,  B.  C.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Sanacrit,  ia  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
ruled  Kabulistan  lo  the  Indua,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinaep  auppoaea  him  to  have  been  the 
Governor  left  by  Antiochua  in  Kabul,  after 
hia  treaty  with  Aaoka. 

Pantaleon,  B.  C.  195,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sanacrit. 

Profeaaor  Laaaen  auppoaea  fcnr  Greek  kine • 
dome,  via.,  tliat  of  Bactria.  One  eaatera,  under 
Menander  and  Apollodotua,  comprehending  tha 
Punjab  and  valley  of  the  Indna,  with  Kabul, 
and  Amebotia  or  Kandahar  added  in  times  of 
ita  proaperity.  Another  weatern,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestan.  A  fourth  central  of  tha  Paiopami* 
sua,  which  latter  region,  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclin- 
ed to  Rive  to  Bactria,  brcanae  of  the  bilingnal 
aa  well  aa  the  pnre  Greek  coina  of  Hdioelea  and 
Antiraaehna,  iCings  of  Baetria. 
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Of  aU  the  kmgs  who  followed  Eitkrelidet« 
Menander  and  ApoUodotue  alone  are  ineotioned 
bv  elassieal  MUtu)ruiee. 

The  Scythian  kings,  followed  the  Greek 
kiitga,  ia  adopting  ilieir  forma  of  money.  Thej 
coined  airaUar  pieces  with  auperacripiiona 
viuiiar,  and  in  the  same  languages,  but  inscrib- 
ed on  them  their  own  names  and  titles,  and 
Tjn«d  the  emblems  and  devices. 

MAtiea,  B.  C.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
s  Scjthian,  the  bead  of  one  of  the  tribes  that 
broke  into  Bactria  between  150  to  140  B.  C, 
aodbe  seems  to  have  held  communication  with 
Azes.  Oa  the  obverae,  his  coin  contains  the 
king  with  a  trident,  a  Tartar  war  weapon,  act* 
ting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

Azea,  B.  C  130.  The  greatest  of  Scythian 
kiiigt,  on  whoaa  coins  are  bilingoal  inscrip- 
tiona,  with   plain,   distinct   Greek  characters 

BA£U£02  BAXIAJBQN    MEPAAOr    AZOT.         In 

Arian,  Ifaharajasa  Raja  Bajasa  Madatasa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 
Profeaaor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  Bud- 
dhist king,  aboat  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
regards  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  con- 
quered the  Kabnl  valley  in  the  time  of  the 
sfcoad  Mithridatesy  and  finally  destroyed  this 
kingdom  of  Bienander  and  UermsBus  in  about 
120  fi.  C.  He  considers  he  was  succeeded 
bv  Aziltses. 

Azilises^B.  C  115,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Axes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
u  on  the  Greek  obverse,  and  that  of  Azilises 
on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 

Vonones»  B.  C.  1 00^  called  Balahara,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  rarlhian  Satrap  who  as- 
serted independence,  and  created  a  kingdom  for 
bimself  out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 

Spalirisus,  B.  C.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
lirisQg,  supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

^pilypius,  B.  C.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two 
langusflres^  he  was  a  vice  recent,  son  of  Vono- 
aes  and  perhaps  brother  of  Spalirisus.  About 
tbis  time,  as  indicated  by  his  coins,  was  a 
ruler,  whofe  name  is  not  known, — 

Sotcr  Megas,  B.  C.  70,  the  nameless  Great 
Soter  king,  had  coins  with  an  Arian  legend 
which  James  Prinsep  and  Professor  Lassen 
ascribed  to  Azes.  On  all  is  a  peculiar  mono- 
gnm  with  three  prongs.  The  same  mono- 
mm  wai  continued  in  coins  of  Kadphises  and 
of  the  Hercuka  type  derived  from  Herms&us. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Priosq>  considers  him  to  hav^  been 
contemporary,  but  Dot  identified,  with  Vikra- 
naditja  and  that  be  assumed  the  title  of  Soter 
U^;as,  which  was  continued  down  by  the 
Kadphiies  kings.  He  considers  that  the 
tuoketeaa  kings,  with  those  on  whose  coina  are 
the  word|  Kodea  or  Hyrkodes,  although  mere 
local  elieb  such  ai  now  rule  at  Kulm,  Kunduz, 

«^Ba^jjrewded  Oieisoo^wt  of  thePajojab 
itySj,  B^  C.  Iifi#.  '  ** 


Vikramaditysv  About  this  great  king,  India 
affords  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periplus  mentions  that '  his  capital  was 
Ozene  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  he  extended 
his  empire  to  Kabul  about  B.  C.  5d;  This 
dominion  in  ^e  Kabul  valley  must  have  beea 
temporary  ;  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  hia 
death,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before- 
Chandra  Sena  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan  in  its  unity. 

The  Kadaphea   or  Kadphises  dynasty  con* 
sisted  of  three  rulers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul,  from 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Yikramaditya- 
Kadphises'  name  is  on  the  Arian  reverse  of  the 
Hermeus  coins  of  Hercules  type.     There  is  no 
indication  of  a  settled  worship.    The  Hercules 
worship  was  readily  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere  reverence  of 
physical  strength.     The  Kohistan  is  supposed 
to  be  the  district  of  the  first  rise  of  Kadphises,. 
while  Kabul  and   its  valley  were  subject  to 
Indian  rule ;  and  while  there,  the  chief  seems  td 
have  retained    his    Scythian  title   and  rude 
worship  of  fiereules.  Afterwards,  overpowering 
the  Indian  governors  who  bad  followed  Vikra* 
maditya  into  the  Kabal  valley  and  Panjab,  he 
or  his  descendants  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
Hindu  r^igion,  coining  with  Oreek,and  dxopped 
their  Sqythian  title.     In  a  gold  coinage  by  a 
Kadphises  king,  Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  male 
and    female     character,    and    very   generally 
accompanied  by    the  bull    Nandi.     Professor 
Lassen  discovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  Khi- 
out-chiu-hi  Kui-tsi-kio,   a   Yuchi  or  Yeutchi 
or  white   Huu,  conquered  the  Szus  or  Azes 
Scythians  in  about  40  B.  C.   and  dying  at-the 
advanced   age  of  S4  years,  his  son  Yen-kao-r 
Ching  proseauted   his   career  of  victory   and 
reduced  the  Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sub- 
jection in   about  20  B.  C.     The  names   are 
scarcely  recoguiaable,  but  the  facts  and  period- 
correspond  to  the  career  and  supposed  era  of 
the  Kadphises  kings. 

Korosoko  Koaoulo  Kadphises,  B.  C.  50  in 
Arian  Dhama  +  +  rata  Kujula  kasa  Saba- 
shakha  Kadaphasa.  His  coins  are  of  the  Hercule« 
and  Hermseus  type. 

Zathos  Kadaphes  Khotanos,  B.  C.  20.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  figure,  with 
the  arm  extended^  and  wearing  a  loose  flowing 
Indian  dress.  They  have  monograms  the  same 
as  the  Axes  coins.  The  Siva  worship  had  not 
yet  beea  ^tablished  as  the  State  religion. 

Voliemo  Kadphises^  B.  C.  5.  His  coppct 
coins  have  the  king  standing  in  a  Tartar  dress, 
with  coat,  boots  and  cap,  his  right  band 
pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  or  pile  ofloave*; 
and  having  a  trident  separate  on  brie  side  and 
a  dub  on  the  other.  The  reverse  has  the 
Siva  Nandi  bulU 
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The  readings  p/  the  Arian  i^scjiptfcds  on 
insof  4he!'K»3p*i5es  kiags,  by  Lassco^  fato^s 
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Prinaep  nnd  Wilson,  are  soraeivhnt  (lifTereui, 
itnd  it  is  sa^gested  that  the  words  Koroso 
Kosoulo,  Koranosand  Zathos,  Mrere  titles  short 
of  royalty.  Proressors  Lnssen  and  Wilson 
carry  the  dynasty  of  Kadphises  through  the 
Whole  of  the  firsi  century  of  th»  present  era, 
niid  consider  it  to  hiive  been  then  overpowered 
by  a  fresh  swarm  of  Scythians  under  tlie 
Kanerki  kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  supposes 
that  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Kadphises 
ktngH,  the  Giteco- Parthian  party  still  held 
out  in  cities  and  rommunities,  abiding  their 
time  to  re  assert  their  independence  and  rose 
again  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era  ;  amongst  these,  coins  show 

Undopherrcs,  A.  D,  40,  calling  liimsclf 
King  of  Kings  in  Greek,  and  in  Ari«n,  Maha- 
rnjaaa  llaja  Itajasa,  Tradatasa,  Midiatasa 
rhorahitaaa. 

Gondopherrcs  or  Gondopharcs,  B.  C.  55, 
mho  took  the  same  Arian  name  of  Pharahitasa. 

Aba^MUS,  King  of  Kings,  A.  D.  70,  in  Arian 
ikbnkhafasa.  Professor  Laaaen  supposes  this 
name  to  be  identical  with  Vologeses.  Mr.  II. 
T.  Prinsep  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of  Par- 
thinns,  who  established  for  themselvea  a  sepa* 
late  and  independent  sovereignty  in  Kabul  and 
the  Parapamisus.  ^ 

Abalgnsius,  A.  O.  80,  Captain  Cunningham 
ilcscrib»^d  the  Arian  ItrKCnd  on  the  coins  to  be 
of  the  Saviour  king  Abngnsus,  younger  son  of 
Uudopherrcs." 

Kanerki  d>naMy.  At  the  rlo*e  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  en,  when  the  above  Ario- Par- 
thian supposed  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  in 
Kabul  and  the  Panjab,  a  new  race  of  Scythian 
](iiig^  appeared,  who  i*sued  gold  and  copper 
money  of  quite  u  diffrrent  device  and  style  from 
anything  before  lUrrt nt.  'riu>se  bear  a  title  of 
Kanerkes,  at  first  with  the  tiltn  nf  Basileus 
Baaileon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian  tiile 
of  Kao  Nano  Hno.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  Kanerki  coins  iiidic^te  a  long  dominion 
for  kings  of  the  race.  The  only  characters  on 
their  eoiua  are  Greek,  but  these  beeonne  at  last 
ao  conupt  aa  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  their 
ftbvciar  IS  the  kiuK  standing,  or  in  boat  to  the 
-t^aisl,  in  a  Tartar  or  Indian  dreas,  with  the 
name  and  titles  iua  Greek  legend  round  :  while 
on  the  reverse  are  Mithraic  repreaentationa  of 
the  5un  Of  moon  with  HAIOl,  NANAIA.  OKPO, 
moPO,  MAU,  A(iPO,  or  some  other  mystical 
name  of  these  luminariea,  also  in  Gieek  lettera. 
And  OB  all  the  Kanerki  coins^  is  the  same 
nioDogram  as  the  Kadphiaea  dytiastv  used, 
imd  uhJch  was  borrowed  apparenily  from  the 
bamek-LS  Soter  Me  gas.  This  would  seem  to 
iodicate  that  the  Kanerki  dynasty,  though 
interrupted  aa  Mr  Prinsep  supposes  by  the 
xntenreuUon  of  Ario-Parthiana,  was  yet  a  conti- 
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nuation  of  the  stsme  tribe  and    nation  as  its 
p  'edeoeaaors  of  the  name  of  Kadphises. 

The  state  itiligion  aeema  to  have  bent 
Mithraic,  whence  derived,  not  known  ;  but  on 
their  coina,  tlie  Siva  bnil  device  ia  also  found 
on  the  reverse,  thf*  bnlPs  head  being  to  the  left, 
— in  tlie  coini«  of  thr  Kadphises  being  to  thr 
right.  A  list  off  heir  kings  cannot  be  framed, 
but  their  power  seem;^  to  have  lasted  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  'I'he  style  and  device,  of 
the  Greek,  of  the  gold  coins  espt^ciaHy,  of  the 
coins  both  of  Kadphises  and  the  Kanerkis,  was 
carried  on  till  it  gv«w  more  and  mme  corrupt, 
and  was  at  Inst,  vhtirely  lost,  through  the  d**- 
teriorntion  of  nrt,  under  the  princes  of  Hindu 
race,  ivho  succeeded  to  the  more  energetic 
Greeks  and  Scvthinns. — (On  tk^  Hi$torical 
reiuHt  dedncthh  ftom  rettni  tJncwfiM  in 
Afffhonistan  btf  ff,  T.  Priws^,  P:tqJ 

Of  all  these  conquerors,  only  t  he  mutes  of 
Alexander,  Timur  and  Nadir  Shah,  have  th«-ir 
particulars  on  record. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  hi^  Lieutenant, 
Selewcus,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Af- 
irbnnistan  and  the  other  Asiatic  conquests. 
Under  his  grandson,  Afghanistnn  wea  taken 
from  the  Scleuciiiie,  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs, 
and  soon  after,  formed  with  Btictria  an  inde- 
pendent  State  which  existed  during  150  yearf. 
Subsequently,  the  Tartais  made  themselvea 
masters  of  Afghanistan  and  appear  to  have  held 
possession  of  it  up  to  the  death  of  Mausoor, 
when  one  of  his  officers,  Sabaqtagin,  estnb* 
lished  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the 
southern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  making  Ghitni 
his  capital.  His  son  Mnhmood,  who  died 
A.  1>.  1028,  enriched  Afghanistan,  with  the 
spoils  of  India.  In  the  reign  o(  the  cruel 
Bahmm,  one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the 
Sabaqtagin  dynasty  were  deprived  of  all  but 
the  Punjab,  and  this  too,  in  A.  D.  1160,  they 
lost. 

Timur  in  his  route  from  Kabul  towanU 
Hindoostan,  arconling  to  Sherit'-ud-din,  went 
by  way  of  Iijal,  Shenuzan,  Nughz,  Banoii^ 
(or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the  Indus,  at  the 
very  place  where  Jelal-ud-din,  king  of  Kharatm 
fought  with  Jengia  Khan  and  so  bercicalty 
swam  the  river  after  hia  defeat  in  1821.  It 
must  not  bt  omitted,  tbat  Tiuiur  crossed  an 
extensive  desert  in  his  way  to  Batnir.  Ia  hin 
return  from  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  be  pro- 
oeedfd  to  the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  tbw 
Sewidik  mountains,  by  MeHapar,  JalKndbar, 
and  Jummoo,  to  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed 
at  the  same  place  aa  before,  and  in  the  sam« 
manner  i  and  returned  to  Samaroand  ^  wav 
of  Bunnoo,  or  Bitnon,  Nughxor  Nagas,  Kabul, 
Bacalan,  and  Termed.— (i^^aure/r*  Memoir^ 
pag^i  112/0  121) 

Afghanistan,  at  the  death  of  Timoor  com- 
prehended   the     prhicipalittea    of    Csshinir, 


Afghan. 


AFGHAK. 


Lahore.  Pethwur,  Kabul,  Bj»lkh,  Khulo, 
Kandahar,  Multan,  anrl  Herat ;  thoae  of  Kelat 
and  Belochistan  as  well  as  Persian  Khoitissai], 
aeknowledged  her  as  suzerain.  Sind  also, 
thoagh  uoi  having  paid  for  fi^e  years  the  tribute 
agreed  upon  by  Mir  Patbah  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Talpoora,  was  nevertheless  clnssed  as  amongst 
the  Bumber  of  her  dependencies. 

Nadir  Shah's  route  into  India  wss  the  ordi- 
nary one,  by  Attock  and  Lahore,  and  he  return — 
ed,  as  appears  by  Abdul  Kariin  and  M.  Otter, 
by  nearly  the  same  route  ;  save  that  instead 
of  cTMsingthe  Indus  at  Attock,  he  went  hij^ber 
up.  and  passed  the  borders  of  Sewad,  in  his 
way  to  Jalalabad  and  Kabul. 

**  The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have 
fluctuated  with  the  vicissitudes  uf  war  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  At  the  date 
af  the  recent  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
British,  the  kingdom  coutsisted  of  four  sub- 
divisioits.  Cabul,  the  Htizara  country,  Canda 


I  Indkpbkdent  Tribes. — Dwelling  sioug  tht 
outer  face  of  the  north-west  Punjab  frontit-r  and 
inhabiting  hills,  arijoiaing  frontier  of  Huc&ra 
District, — Hussunsyes. 

Adjoining  l^rontier  of  Peshawur  District.-^ 
Judoons,  Bunoorwalls,  Swaiees,  Kaneezyes, 
OsmRnkheylees,  Upper  Momuuds. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Peahawur  and  Kohat 
Districts. —  Afreeciees. 

Adjoining;  Frontier  of  Kohat  District* — ^Buzo- 
tees,  Sepah?,  Orukzyes,  Zymoosht  Affghatis^ 
Toorees. 

Acljoining  Frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dehni  Ish-^ 
mal  Khan  Districts. — VVuzcerees. 

Adjoininir  Frontier  of  Dehra  Ishraael  Ktiaii 
District — Sheoraaees,  Osbteraueei;,  Kusraucts^ 
Bozdars. 

Adjoining  Frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan 
District. —  Khutrans,  Kosahs,  Lughartcf ,  GoOr- 
chaniees,  Murrees. —  Boo^tees. 

Biitish  Tribes, — Tribes  within  the  frontier. 


har.and  Herat.  Taken  in  this  extent,  Afxhaniston    and  Briiish  subjects,  iahabitiug  partii  hiUa.  au^ 

IS  bordered  on  the  north  by  Bokhara,  KunduZ; 

and  Kaferistan  ;  on  the  east  by  the    British 

province  of  Peshawur  and  the  cSolimau  ran^e 

of  raoouiaius  ;  on  the  south  by  Beloochiatan  ; 

and  on  the  west  by  Persia.    Its  greatest  length 

from  north  to  south  is  about  six  hundred  miles ; 

Its  breadth  measures  about  the  same  distance. 

(TowMseHd't  OuCruM  and  HaveUfok^t,  p.  85.) 

The  Britsah  frontier  line  commences  from  the 
lop  of  the  Ksghan  gku  (a  dependency  of 
Huzara)  near  Chelas  on  the  north-west  corner 
o/  the  Mahariijah  of  Jummoo's  territory,  and 
then  passes  round  the  north-west  boundary  of 
Huzara.  on  the  east  side  the  Indus  to  Tor- 
bdla;  then  crossing  that  river,  it  ^finds  round 
the  north  and  north-west  boundary  of  the 
Peshawur  Valley  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  then 
round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohat;  then  round 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Kohat  District, 
along  the  Meeranzye  V»lley  and  touch  in  <(  thu 
ronfines  of  the  Cabul  dominions;  then  round 
the  Wueeeree  Hills  to  the  Bunnoo  line  and  to  the 
head  of  the  Sulimani  rauge  ;  and  then,  lastly, 
^ght  down  the  base  of  the  Sulimani  range 
to  Us  terminate  on  the  upper  confines  of  Sind 
and  of  the  Khelat  kingdom.  The  extent  of 
this  frontier  is  very  vast,  and  its  length  is  full 
^00  miles.  It  is  also  as  arduous  in  its  nature 
as  it  is  extensive.  Along  the  outer  side  of  this 
frontier  line,  and  therefore  beyond  British 
jurisdictioD,  there  dwell  a  series  of  independent 
tribes.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  fromier,  up 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there  also  dwell 
varioua  tribes,  m  many  n-spects  resembling  the 
first-oamcd  tribes,  but  who  are  Briti&h  subjects. 
Tbec  latter  will  ^be  adverted  to,  though  with 
less  promineitcy  tbaa  the  formei.  The  topo- 
fraphical  position  of  each  tribe,  both  without 
sad  within  the  frontier,  may  be  enuracrntcd  iu 
ihcii  local  Qxder  as  follows  —" 


partly  plains. 

Huzara  Dislhct.— Turnoulees,  Gukknrs, 
Doonds  and  Suttees,  Kagban  Syuds  and  olU«i: 
tribes  of  Huzara. 

Peshawur  District. — Eusufzyes,  Khaleels^ 
Momunds  of  the  plains. 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  Districts.— Khuttuks. 

Kohat  District.-^-Bungushes. 

Dehra  Ishraael  Khan  District. — Bunnooehces/ 
Murwntees,  Butanees,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Oiiitift 
of  Koldchee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan, 
Nootkauees,  Looads 

Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  District. — Dreshuks, 
Muzarees. 

General  Ferrier  gives  the  following  approxi«<' 
mately  as  the  amount  of  the  population  in  At- 
ghanistan* 

In  thft  ProivQces  of 

Herat SOO^OfM)  Afgbttns. 

„  6U0/)00  i*anuvMni  or  ElmaksU 

Kundihar..    SOO.SOS  Afittoaiiu. 

,,  300,000  Puraivttns  and  Ualachu' 

KHbul 1,SOO,000  Afghans. 

„  SttO.UOO  VanivHutt  and  KnrziU 

Toial  2, 500.000  Afjchans.  and  1.700,000  Pawl van-^Eiiujtkii  ^ 

Buiuclii  and  KiUzilbash  ^^^        ,    , ,.     ^ 

uiakiujj  tt  ticueral  Total  of  4,200,000    Inhabltant5. 

Though  the  population  of  the  Affghan  Stales 
is  not  numerous  they  are  all  above  the  English 
standard  in  height,  and  are  brave  to  reckless- 
ness, l  heraces  in  AtVghanistan,  the  Att*j;haus  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  at  present  the  dominant  race, 
and  in  Kandahar,  Kabul  and  Herat,  hold  thft 
Tajiks  in  subjection.  The  Tajiks  are  the  descfind- 
ants  of  the  amieut  conquerors  of  the  country, 
and  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Pafsivans  or  in- 
habilants  of  towns,  speaking  Persian,  and  the 
Einiaks  or  Nomadcs.  The  U:tbeks  aic  in  uum- 
bcra  ;  the  IluiSiirab,  of  Tartar,  perhaps  u  Turko- 
man orijjin.  and  the  Einiaks  who  graze  their  ' 
flocks  in  the  Paroi'iiinisus,  arc  brave  and  relent- 
^Sss,  and  Al^hima  nyLcu  travelling  whether  pro- 
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ceedin{(  from  Balkh,  Kabtri,  JCjindaharor  Herat, 
never  enter  into  tbe  moontaia  districts  of  thfse 
intrepid  nomadic  tribes.  One  of  the  Kimak 
tribes  is  known  as  the  Feroz  Kohi  nfter  the 
city  of  that  name  about  63  miles  from  Teheran. 
Timur  exasperated  at  the  depredations  whieh 
they  committed,  transported  the  whole  of  them 
into  the  mountains  lying  between  Persia  and 
India.  The  races  occupying  Afghanistan  arc 
distinguished  by  marked  cbaracteristies,  moral 
iw  well  as  physical.     General  Ferrier  tells  us 


that  the  AITghuns  of  Kabul  cousidtir  tbeoMeJns 
as  Indian  Affghans,  whereat  those  of  the 
Herat  say  thty  are  Khorassaiii;  om)  tribe 
repudiates  another,  and  denies  its  Affghan 
origin,  and  there  is  not  the  least  syrapnthy 
between  them*  The  names  of  Pntan,  Bobiila, 
Atfghaii,  which  servo  at  tbe  present  lime  to 
designate  the  Affghan  nation,  are  really  those  of 
so  mantf  distinct  races  now  coiifounded  ia  one. 
{General  Ferritfy  p,  5. 


Militai'y  strength  of  the  Statea  of  Afghaniatmu 
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Afgban 


Vxbek 


Haeamh 


Elmak 


f  Herat  ««• 

\  £and«har 
1  Kabul 
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fKhulm 
Balkh 
Siripool 
•••U  Akkchtt 
I  Andkhoo 
I  Shibbergaa   ,.. 
(^Meimana 
rZeidnat 

Poosht-koosh 
S  Yckenboling  ... 
I  DehZingey  ... 
l^Sir-Jiugel 
4  Firoz-kohi    ... 
\  Kipchak 
(Taymooni     ... 


••• 
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Cavalry  of 
each  State. 


Total 

Cavalry  of 

each 

Nation. 


fn  fan  try  of 
each  i)tate. 


I 


Total  In- 
fantry of 

eacli 
Nation. 


deoeral 
Toui. 


••• 


8,000  N 
12,000  / 
21,000  ( 
500) 
8,000^ 
2,500 
2,000 
200 
1,800 
2,000 
1,500 
4,000  \ 
5,000  I 
1,000  i 
400  I 
500  J 
3,750 

V.200' 


41,500 


18,000 


10,900 


4,950 


75,350 


75,350 


1 0,000  ^ 
6,000  / 

10,000  ( 
5,000  J 
r   3,000^ 
1,000 

.  2,000 


600 
500 
I    1,300  j 

I  3,000 
\  300  > 
I  1,200  I 
L  800j 
6,400  ) 
400  f 
10,000  J 


31,000 


8,100 


72,500 


26,100 


5,300 


61,200 


1 6,200 


16,800      21,750 


I 


61,200 


136,550 


The  Bolooches  of  Seistan  are  not  included  in 
this  statement,  because  they  are  not  in  Afgha- 
nistan. General  Ferrier  tells  us  that  an  enter- 
prising aud  clever  chief  could  in  Afghanistan 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  excel- 
lent Balooch  infantry  ;  but  it  would  be  difScult 
to  keep  so  large  a  force  under  the  same  flag  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  long  as  Seistan  is  in  their 
possession.  In  General  Ferrier's  time  the  whole 
of  the  Afghan  army  consisted  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat ;  of  these, 
the  troops  called  Daflarii  presented  the  follow- 
ing effectire  force  i-^ 


n  5.000  Afghan  Horse. 
6,000  Parsivan  or  Kuzil- 
bash  Horse, 
(a.)  Kabul ^    6,000  Afghan     Mountai- 
neers, Infantry. 
4,000  Parsivan,  HataraU 
or  Usbek  Infantry. 

"■«•"" 1  iK^aMr,?:. 

(c.)  In  Herat  the  C   8,000  Afghan  Horse, 
army  consisted  <  4,000  HaEarab  Horse. 
of..,M«,M.»MM.  (10,000  ParsiTan  lufantrjr. 


1) 


JkVQSUkV* 


APUliA^. 


Tiut  oSoer  saya  that  the  reaaon  of  thtir 
agaioat  the  otber  Asiatic  hordea  up  to 
ittis  day  baa  been  their  dan  in  the  attack, 
tbeir  eoufiigd,  but  not  any  clever  disposition 
or  a  knowledge  of  military  operatiotia.  He 
meniioaa  that  for  the  theatre  of  combat  be- 
tween their  armies  the  Afghans  alwaya  select 
large  plains*  in  order  Uiat  their  numerous 
cavalry,  on  which  they  place  a  blind  reliance, 
osay  b«  able  to  deploy  freely.  Though  they 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  attack  and 
defcjHse  of  tomis  and  fortresses,  the  Afghans 
are  remnrkable  for  the  obstinacy  of  their  re* 
sistaMceand  t  he  cor rectneas  of  their  aim  when 
they  are  behind  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Afghans  are  the  firelock,  the  carbine,  the 
swi¥el-g«in,  or  a  pair  of  lead  pistols  ;  some> 
limes  a  bow,  or  a  laiice  with  a  bamboo  handle. 

The  languages  spoken  in  the  western  border 
of  India,  between  it  and  Afghanistan,  of  India 
auijoiniiig  Afghanistan,  are  dielects  of  Hindi, 
but  sufficienily  distinct  to  be  cslled  Sindi,  Pan- 
jabi  and  KashmirL  The  late  Lieut.  Leech 
indeed  has  given  vocabularies  of  seven  lan- 
guages spoken  on  the  wesi  of  the  Indus. 
Ibe  western  border  tribes  are  still  mostly 
under  patriarchal  governments.  In  the  south 
are  the  Tarious  Baluch  tribes  in  the  terri- 
toriea  to  which  they  give  their  name  and  whose 
language  is  said  by  Captain  Raverty  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Persian,  Sindi,  Punjabi,  Hindi 
and  Sanacfit.  The  firahui  tribes  in  Saharawan 
and  Jholairan,  whose  great  chief  is  the  K  ban  of 
KeJat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of  the  same 
Scythic  stock  as  the  Dravidian  races  in  the 
southy  and  infer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
Dravidian  tribes  from  Turan  was  along  the 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

Further  north,  in  the  Dengat,  are  warlike 
Baluch  and  Afi^ban  tribes,  the  most  unyield- 
ing; of  whom  are  the  Wasiri,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
to  restrain  their  inroads  on  the  plains.  Still 
further  north  and  west  are  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Afghanistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
powerful  Durani  race  and  the  Tajik  tribes- 
The  Mongols  of  Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat^ 
called  Kaimuka  in  Herat  and  Afghanistan  and 
tliniak  and  Charmak  in  the  Hazara,  dwell  north 
of  Kabul  and  Herat.  In  the  Bunnu  valley, 
there  are  mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the 
Durdn  in  Giljit  and  Chulas. 

According  to  Captain  Baverty,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  ancf  Kandahar, 
Shorawak  andPishin  are  designatedB'r-Pushtun 
or  Upper  Afghans ;  and  tlmse  occupying  the 
district  of  Boh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called 
L'r-Pukhtun  or  Lower  Afghans^  Persian  is  the 
offieial  language  of  Afghanistan,  but  colloquially 
the  Puaht9  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  the 
uneducated  people,  of  the  families  of  the  Sadozye 
klngs^  and  of  the  dTvellings  of  the  Amir,  There 


are  howeve.r  two  divisiona  of  the  Afghans, 
lermed  Pushtuu  and  Pukhtun,  who  apeak 
Pushio  and  Pukhto  respectively.  The  Pushto 
being  the  western  dialect  with  athnity  to 
Persian,  a^id  the  Pukhto  the  eastern  with  many 
Ciauscrit  and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  ia 
spoken,  with  slight  variation  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation,  from  the  valley  of  Pi^hiii, 
south  of  Kandahar,  to  Kafiriatan  on  the  north; 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Helmaud  on  the 
west,  to  the  Attok,  Sindhu  or  ludna  river,  oii 
the  east ; — throughoub  the  SHma  or  plain  uf 
tha  Yuzul'zyo'a, — ihe  mountainous  districts  of 
Bajawar,  Baiijhkora,  buwati  and  Buner  to 
Astor,  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,**a  tract 
of  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanisli 
peninsula.  AUo,  throughout  the  British  districts 
of  the  Derujat,  Bauu  I'ak,  Kohat,  Peshawar 
and  the  Samah  or  Plsiu  of  the  Yuaufzye's, 
with  I  he  exception  of  Dera  GhazikhaD»  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
bi nee  the  invations  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  constant 
iuflux  into  India  of  Afghans,  as  conquerors 
and  settlers  and  this  has  been  so  great  from 
particular  districts  that  some  tribea  have 
altogether  disappeared  from  Afghanistan.  In 
some  localiiies  in  India,  the  Afghan  settlers 
bHve  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its  purity, 
up  to  the  presei.t  day,  having  from  the  outset 
married  anu)ng&t  themselves.  In  some  parts  of 
Bandalkand  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nawab 
of  Kampur,  whole  towns  and  villages  may  be 
found  in  which  the  Afghan  language  ia  atill 
almost  exclusively  spoken  and  is  the  medium 
of  general  communication.  Captain  Baverty 
considers  that  although,  on  numerous  points, 
the  Pushto  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Semitic  and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally 
different  in  consirnctiou  and  idiom  also  from 
any  of  the  Indu — Suneerit  dialects.— (6b^^«  i£. 
Cr.  Huttriy**  Orammar  imd  Vidtonuf^  to  the 
FushiOf  Pukhto^  or  JJghan  latigHoge.) 

The  Afghans,  General  Feriier  tells  us,  are 
tall,  robust,  active,  and  well  formed ;  their 
olive  and  sometimes  sallow  complexions  and 
strongly- marked  bard  features  give  their  coun- 
tenances a  savage  expression ;  the  lids  of 
their  black  eyes,  which  are  full  of  ftie,  ase 
tinged  with  antimony,  for  this,  in  their 
opinion,  gives  force  and  adds  beauty  andn 
dazzling  brilliancy  to  thera  ;  their  black  beard 
is  worn  short,  and  their  hair,  of  the  sanne 
colour,  is  shaved  oft'  from  the  front  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  remainder  at  the 
sides  being  allowed  to  fall  in  large  curls  over 
the  shoulders'  Their  step  ia  full  of  resolation, 
their  bearing  proud,  but  rough*  They  'ai^ 
brave  even  to  rashtiess,  excited  by  the  amaUeit 
trifle,  enterprising  without  the  least  regard  tp 
prudence,  energetic,  and  born  for  war.  Thef 
are  sohcr|  ab^temious^.  and  apparemly  of  a$ 


*-* 
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Open  disposition,  great  gossips,  and  curious  to 
excess.  Courage  is  with  them  the  first  of  vir- 
tues, and  usurps  the  place  of  all  the  others  : 
*'  Their  principle  is  Oive  or  I  take.**  Force 
is  their  only  argument,  and  it  justifies 
everything ;  an  individual  who  is  merely 
plundered  considers  himself  extremely  for- 
tunate, flSy  generally  speaking,  lite  is  also 
taken.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
more  turbulent  and  less  under  subjection,  and 
the  difficulties  in  rendering  them  submissive  to 
a  code  of  just  laws  would  be  almost  insur- 
mountable. Afghans  are  as  incapable  of  a 
continuous  course  of  action  as  of  ideas ;  they 
do  every  thing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
from  a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  reason  at  all  -. 
it  matters  little  to  them  who  give  them  laws  ; 
they  obey  the  first  comer  directly  they  find  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Their  cupidity 
and  avarice  is  extreme ;  there  is  no  tie  they 
would  not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  for 
wealth.  This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed ;  it  is  insatiable,  and  to  satisfy  it  they  are 
capable  of  committing  the  greatest  eiimes. 
For  it  they  will  sacrifice  all  their  native  and  in- 
dependent pride,  even  prostitute  the  honor  of 
thfir  wives  and  daughters  whom  they  frequently 
put  to  death  after  they  have  received  the  price 
of  their  dishonor.  Gold  in  Afghanistan  is, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  g^d  of  the  human 
raee ;  it  stifles  the  still  small  cry  of  every 
man's  conscience,  if^  indeed,  it  can  be  admitted 
that  an  Afghan  has  a  conscience  at  all  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  rely  on  their  promises,  their 
friendship,  or  their  fidelity.  They  enter  into 
^fig^g^in^ts,  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  respect  them,  only  to  depart 
from  them  if  they  see  advantage  in  so  doing. 

Cnpt.  Burton,  on  this  point,  says  that  the 
Afghans  and  Persians  are,  probably,  more  for- 
midable liars  than  the  Sindhis,  both  on  account 
ofsuperior  intellect,  more  stubborn  obstinacy, 
and  greater  daring  in  supporting  the  false- 
hood.— (Richard  T.  BnrUmU  Sindh,  p.  404. 

ExciiameDt,  savs  General  Ferrier  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  the  combat  are 
to  the  Afghan  life;  repose  is  for  an  Af- 
ghan only  a  transitory  state  of  being,  dur- 
ing which  he  leads  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence ;  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  mental 
quietude,  the  endearments  of  his  family,  have 
no  charms  for  him,  and  a  life  without  commo- 
tion and  agitation  loses  all  its  poetry,  lie  is 
only  really  a  man  when  he  ia  fighting  and 
plundering ;  then  his  eye  is  full  of  fire.  There 
la  no  shade  of  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  dtiaen  or  the  nomade ;  a  town  life  does 
not  aoflaii  their  habits ;  they  live  there  as  they 
live  in  a  tent»  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
readT  for  the  onslaught,  devoid  of  a  right 


of  duplicity,  their  greatest  anxiety,  ia  to 

tain  how  they  can  get  their  daily  bread  witbont 

having  to  pay  for  it. 

This  habit  of  living  at  the  expense  of  otber 
people  forces  the  Afghans  to  practise  sobriety 
and  frugality.  They  throw  away  the  lean,  as 
they  say  it  produces  diarrbsea.  The  principal 
food  of  the  villagers  and  nomades  is  kooroot, 
a  kind  of  pudding  made  of  boiled  Indian  ooro» 
bruised  between  two  stones  :  or  simply  bread, 
on  which  they  pour  rancid  grease,  tnixed  with  a 
substance  which  in  the  East  is  known  under 
the  name  of  keehk,  the  settlement  in  whey. 

They  will  not  eat  meat  unless  it  ia  halal 
(lawful),  that  is,  the  animal  must  have  ita  face 
turned  towards  Mecca,  and  its  thioat  cut  inn 
particular  part  of  the  neck,  the  following  sacri« 
ficial  words  being  pronounced  during  the  oper- 
ation, in  accordance  with  their  law  and  rule  of 
faith — Hismillah-ur-rahman-ur  rahim  (In  titc 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God).  In  eatins, 
they  mix  one  dish  with  another,  knead  them 
together  with  their  fingers,  and  then  place  the 
morsel  into  their  mouths.  They  make  two 
meals,  one  at  noon,  the  other  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night ;  they  frequently  smoke  the  chalaro,  a 
kind  of  water  pipe,  but  vrry  inferior  to  the 
narghilah  of  the  Turks,  or  the  kaliun  of  the 
Persians. 

The  Persian  language  is  met  with  all  orer 
Afghanistan ;  the  great  families  speak  it,  and 
other  corrfspondence  is  carried  on  in  that 
tongue  :  the  people  are  acquainted  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtoo,  the  language 
of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindostani.  They  hare 
a  few  works  in  this  language,  but  they  rea<l 
Persian  authors  by  preference,  and  have  through 
them  formed  imperfect  ideas  of  geography, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  history ;  but  these 
works,  full  of  fictions  and  deficiencies,  have 
not  materially  assisted  in  developing  their 
faculties. 

Some  young  chiefs  have  their  robes  or- 
namented with  gold  lace  or  embroidered  with 
gold  thread.  This  is  done  in  the  harems  by 
the  women,  who  excel  in  this  kind  of  work, 
particularly  in  Kandahar.  The  ordinary  peo- 
ple never  change  their  garments,  not  even 
the  shirt,  until  they  are  completely  worn  out  ; 
and  as  they  very  rarely  wash  themselves,  they 
are  constantly  covered  with  vermin,  great  and 

small. 

The  Afghans  are  Sunni  mahomedans  with 
the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Beritchi,  who  are 
Shiabs.  The  Parsivans  and  Eimaks,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Afghans,  profess  mahomedanidm. 
Besides  the  two  sects  just  mentioned  some  of 
them  are  of  the  Ali-iOahi  sect. 

The  nomades   are   generally    of   a  sickly 


mbded  feeling,  and  always  animated  by  the  I  complexion,  this  is  to  be  attributed   to  the 
jsoet  ferodous  inatincts,    Though  they  are  full  |  pernicious  quality  of  the  wateri  which  is  altoosl 
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all  aJkftline  The  diseftses  to  which  they  ttrt 
most  Bubjeet  are  ferers,  entaneout  and  nervous 
(iisorifen,  aad  especially  bliadBess. 

They  have  a  great  dread  of  the  Evil  Eye, 
and  they  rover  themiehrea  and  their  domeetic 
BRimais  withnmulets. 

The  munificenee  of  the  Persian,  Tartar,  and 
Indian  monareha  haa  enriched  Afghanistan 
with  many  fine  baildifiga  and  works  of  publio 
utility,  at  moaqoea,  caravanserais,  reservoirs  of 
water. 

Bat  a  person  may  travpl  whole  months  in 
their  onontry  without  finding  any  other  shelter 
than  the  tent  of  the  nomade. 

'Hie  rieb  use  plaster ;  and  the  Kandahar  peo- 
ple npeeiAlly  decorate  their  rooms  with  ^reat 
taste  and  tnlent  Their  houses  are  generally 
low,  rarely  conaiating  of  more  than  one  floor, 
and  they  take  no  precanttons  against  tiie  eold, 
which  is,  however,  never  severe  at  Uerat  or 
Kandahar.— /5?mrr'« iiai(2^  the  JJakant,  p.p. 
288-296. 

AWd.  Masson's  JoumeifM  in.  J/ghtmv^n. 
Kfnnedfi  Etknotogieal  Essays,  H.  T.  Frmtep's 
Hitiorie»l  RtgilU  on  tke  Diseoveries  in 
Jfgkmmtan.  Ta^nsend's  Oairam  ondHomlaeh 
ftmrdt  !>/  (he  Gavenmeni  of  Jndiu^  Captain 
H,  G.  Rawerijf's  Grammar  and  2>ieitonary. 
hunet  TravtU.  Burtons*  Scinde.  Burnes' 
Mai.  Jjoikam^M  Ethnology.  Bunnn*s  Egypt, 
^'ff^wiont's  Cabnl.  Ckesney's  Euphrates  Cnn- 
nttpiam'i  His/ org  of  the  ^ikhs.  Fignen  Her- 
m^  Sarr*fiiwi.  Far.  tap.  East  India  Cabal 
«^  Afghanistan, 

Sec  the  words,  Durani  \  Ghar.  Hour.  Hindu  : 
ln<lii«:  Inscriptions  :  Iran  :  Jews.  Kabul. Knffir. 
Xalriiuk.  Kandahar  :  Karez  :  Katiywar :  Knz- 
2hi8ah:  KeUt:  Khalsa :  Khahk:  Khalil : 
l^oriD :  Khyber :  Kiriuan  :  Koh.  Knrehve  : 
Kunit:  Mongol:  Sikh:  Somnath:  Tajik: 
Topa :  Yuchi : 

API.    See  Afa  :  Serpent. 

AFIAT.  Pkrsian  Health.  In  salutation, 
the  Persiaos  aay/'^/^a/  bashad"— "  may  it  be 
health  to  you.^"'  or  "  Nosh  i  jan"— '•  may  it  be 
a  drink  of  life."  The  Arabs  say  **  Hania,  may 
it  be  i^ood  to  you"  the  person  addressed  bows 
^  retaras,  "  May  Allah  be  your  preserver." 
-Burton*s  Scinde,  Vol  IL  p.p.  20  and  !il. 

APlti.     UiND.     ^\    Opium. 

APIS.    Abab.     ^'^     Galls. 

APIUN.    Abab.    ^^,^4*1    Opium. 

AFRICA  £thnoIogiats  are  of  opinion  that 
Africa  baa  had  an  important  iiiflneiice  in  the 
colonizaiion  of  India  and  the  ishinds  in  times 
prior  to  aniheutio  history  or  tradition,  and 
^  the  numenus  races  of  an  Africo-Turani- 
^  type  found  in  India,  the  marked  Arrican 
witttrei  of  the  people  In  the  extreme  south  of 
^^  Pminsula  of  India,  the  negro  rtnd  negrito 
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'  races  of  the  Andamana,  Nicobar,  the  Jakuns  of 
the  Malay  PeninsulM  of  India,  and  the  Negrito 
and  Negro  races  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archip^ago,  Australia  and  Polyaesia.  Much 
of  this  needs  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  will  reward  iuveatigators  During 
the  past  four  thousand  years,  also,  historical 
research  has  shown  how  frequent  were  emigre* 
tions  and  conquests  between  Media,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Palestine  and  Africa.  See. 
Inriia.  Inscriptions.  Kush.  MagHr.  Palma.Bain 
Semitic  races.  Sidi.  Sumal :  Beer-el- Somal,  So- 
mali 

AFRICAN  B'DELLIUM    TKEB.     Eko. 
Hedelotia  Africana. 

APLATUN.  Abab.   ^^^lUj    B'dellium 
also  Commiphora  Madaacarensis. 

AFRASlAB,  See  Persian  Kings. 

AFKEDI.  Of  the  Khy  bar  tribes  proper  there 
arethree  great  divisions,  theAfredi,the  Shinw^ri 
and  the  Orak  Zye.  Of  these,  the  Affedi,in  their 
present  locality,  are  the  most  numerous  ;  the 
Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  the  arts  of  traffic 
and  the  Orak  Zye,  the  more  orderly,  if  amongst 
such  people  any  cau  be  so  pionounoed.  The 
Afredi  occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  hills, 
nearest  Peshawar ;  and  the  Shinwari  the 
western  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  of 
Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside  in  Tirah, 
intermingled  with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  hills  south- west  of  Pesha- 
war. It  was  a  roaiek  or  chief  of  this  tribe  who 
conducted  Nadir  Shah  and  a  force  of  cavalry, 
by  the  route  of  Chura  and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar 
when  the  principal  road  through  the  hills  was 
defended  against  him.  The  Shinwari,  besides 
their  portion  of  the  hillr,  have  the  lauds 
immediately  west  of  them,  and  some  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Safed  Koh  raniee.  More  westerly 
still,  under  t  he  same  hill  range,  they  are  found 
sonth  of  Jelalabad,  and  are  there  neighbours  of 
the  Khogani.  These  are  in  the  oondition  of 
unnily  subjects.  There  are  also  aome  of  them 
in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great  numbers 
bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where 
they  are  independeut,  and  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of 
Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  be  fertile  and 
well  peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  y;oo1  climate, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar  ;  and 
it  was  not  nnusnal  for  the  sirdaraj  and  others, 
who  had  an  underatandiog  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  paaa  the  warm  weather  in  the  former 
of  these  plaoes ;  which  also  frequently 
became  a  plaee  of  n*fuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Dhura  resided  Khan  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  eminence  amongst  his  tribe  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  attendance  at  Court 
during  the  sway  of  the  Sadoz  Zye.  Shah  Sigah 
married   one  of    his  daughters  to,  and  on 


AFREDI* 


AFKExn: 


more  t)ian  one  occasion,  found  aa  asvlum  with 
him.  'ihe  Kb^bari,  like  olHcr  rude  Af^haa 
tribes,  have  their  maleks,  or  chiefs,  but  tbe 
authority  of  these  is  very  limited ;  and  us  eynry 
iudividual  has  a  voice  on  pulilic  affairs,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  that  exists 
amongst  them.  Of  course,  unanimity  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  generally  happens  that  n 
iianawatiy  or  deliberation  on  any  business, 
terminates  not  by  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion, 
but  in  strife  amon^sst  themselves.  The  portions 
of  the  Afredi  and  Suiuwari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Khybar,  through  which  the  road 
Icails  from  Peshawar  to  the  Jeialabad  valley, 
are  but  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  they 
are  e](tremely  infamous  on  account  of  their 
ferocity,  ami  their  Jong-indulged  habits  of 
rapine.  Under  the  Sudoz  Zye  princes,  they 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  twelve  thou- 
sanil  mpetts  on  condition  of  keeping  the  road 
tbroagh  their  country  open,  and  abstaining 
from  plunder.  They  called  themselves,  there- 
forf ,  the  servants  of  the  king.  It  would  appear, 
from  every  statement)  that  thi'y  were  in  those 
days  little  scrupulous.  Still,  kafilas  followed 
their  road,-** so  maftifestly  the  better  and 
nearer  one, — submitting  to  their  exactions  and 
annoyances,  and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly 
rifled.  Their  stipend  being  discontinued  by  the 
Ikiiak  Zye  Birdars,— -to  whom  the  attachment 
they  crinoed  to  Sliah  Sujah  had  rendered 
litem  %'ery  auspicious, — they  threw  off  all 
restrHiut,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Khybar  road  was  eloaed  to  the  traders  of 
Peshawar  and  Kabul. 

They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  nnmeroas,  and 
it  14  boasted  that  the  Afredi  tribe  can  muster 
forty  thousand  fighting«men, — of  course  an 
improbnblti  number, — or  one  which  might  he 
presumed  to  include  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  nmongst  them.  O.i  various  occasions, 
when  their  strength  has  been  exhibited,  from 
two  to  live  thousand  men  have  assembled. — 
{.yostoii's  Journeys,  Fol,  i, p.  from,  l^2iolQ5.) 

The  Afredi  tribe  ia,  doubtless;  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  on  the  Panjab  frontier.  Their  lerri- 
lory,  oonraencini;  in  the  hills  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Khyber  pass,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Peshawar  valley ;  then  it 
stretches  round  the  south- western  corner  and 
skirts  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
tbe  Peshawar  District  till  it  approaches  the 
Kutluk  lands.  It  thus  projeets  abruptly  into 
the  British  frontier,  separatee  the  Peshawar 
district  from  thst  of  Kohat,  and  forms  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  latter  district.  The 
Afrea  hiUa,  intervening  between  the  Kohat 
and  Peshawar  distrieis,  are  crossed  by  twor 
principal  passes,  communicating  from  one  dis- 
triot  to  the  other,  the  b«st  of  whioli  is  the  well- 
kaowa  Kohat  peas  or  Oullee  and  the  other 
the   Jcnakee    pass.      The   fronUgc  of    the 


Afredi  bills  towards  British  jurisdieUon  ex- 
tends over  a  total  length  of  80  milea,  and  their 
territory  stretches  far  back  in  ji  weaierly  direc- 
tion towards  Cabul.  Thus  the  Afredi  bold 
a  large  geographical  area  mnd  have  a  long  bor- 
der conterminous  with  the  British.  The  Afredi 
are  entirely  independent.  Their  hills  are 
lofty,  ateep  and  rugged,  most  ardnoua  for  roili- 
tary  operations.  The  Tillagea  are  strongly 
posted  and  difficult  of  acoeas.  The  AfrecJi 
are  fierce  by  nature.  They  are  not  destitute 
xf  rude  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously  faith- 
leaa  to  public  engagements.  They  are  split  up 
into  factions.  The  sub-divisiona  of  this  tribe 
are  numerous.  They  c«t  muster  15,00 C^  or 
20.000  fighting  men.  As.  aoldiers,  they  are 
among  the  best  en  the  frontier.  They  are  good 
shots.  Their  taetios  resemble  those  of  tbe  other 
tribea.  They  retreat  before  ihe  foe  as  he  advances 
and  preaa  upon  him  aa  he  retires.  From  the  sise 
of  their  country,  and  the  strength  of  their  num- 
bers, the  Afredi,  if  united,  might  prove  for- 
midable opponents  ;  but  they  rarely  or  never 
combine.  If  their  independence  were  threaten- 
ed, or  if  some  peculiar  opportunity  offered,  they 
might  act  together,  otherwise  they  will  usually 
be  found  at  war  with  each  other.  And  India 
would  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  sectiona  only 
at  a  time.  If  one  be  hostile,  another  will  be 
friendly  and  vire  vendt  consequently  the  tribe  ia 
not  so  formidable  as  it  might  at  fir^t  appear. 

Tbe  Afredi  of  the  Khyber  Fdss,  among  faith- 
less tribes,  are  considered  the  most  faithless. 
A  section  of  these,  named  the  Kookee-khe\i, 
manifested  symptoms  of  a  friendly  spirit  to- 
wards the  British.  The  Afredi  on  the  south- 
western  corner  of  the  Teshuwur  border  have 
not  sigoalizrd  themselves. 

The     British    Government    was    concerned 
chiefly  with  the  Afredi  of  the  two  passes  (•   e,, 
the   Kohat   Pass   or   GuIIee  and  the  Jewakec 
Pass.)     For  the   guardianship  of  these   passes 
the  Afredi  received   some  kind  of  consideration 
from   successive    dynasties,  Ghianivide,  Mogol, 
Dooranee,    Barukzye,    Sikh   and    British ;  and 
broke     faith     with     each     and    all.       Theae 
mountNineers    are    great   traders   and   cirriera. 
They  convey  salt   from  mines  in  the  Kuhat  dis* 
trict  to  the  Peshawar  mvrket.     They  also  cut 
and  sell  the  firewood   of  their   hills.     By  theae 
means  they  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
which  cultivation    on  their   rusged    hillsides 
would  not  alone  suffice  to  afford,     "the  British 
authorities  can,   by   blockading  the  mout)m  of 
the  passes,  stop  the  trade  and  reduce  the  Afre- 
di  to  sore      straits.    The   Oullee    or    Kohat 
Pass  is  the  direct  and  best   route  from  Kohat 
to  Peshawur.     The  government   post  betwetfn 
these  two  important    sttUions  rnns  ufUsUybj 
this  route. 


AQALLOCHA  WOOD. 

T^  Afraedeec  of  the  Jewakee  Pass,  even  among 
Uw  Afreedee  dans  were  considered  particularly 
daring  and  ferocious.  Their  mountsins  are 
▼ciy  strong.  When  the  Afrcedees  of  the  Kohat 
Pass  rnisbehaTed,  the  Jewakpe  Afreedees  offered 
to  eu](a^  for  that  Pass,  or  to  conduct  the 
communication  through  thenrown  Pass.  The 
Jewakee  Paas  was  actually  used  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  Jewakee  Afreedees  soon  proved 
themselves  to  be  worse  even  than  their  neigh- 
bours. They  committed  numerous  raids  and 
murders  in  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat  dbtricls, 
and  even  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus.  They 
also  murdered  a  British  officer,  named  Dr. 
Healy,  who  was  travelling  towards  Kohat,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  defenceless 
t  hriatian,  with  a  little  property  about  him  — 
JUcord$  0/  ike  Gottmmeni  of  India,  See 
Khyber. 

AFSANTIN".  Arab.  ^^j^Sx!^]  Artemisia 
Indies.     Wormwood. 

AFSHANE  KAGHAZ.  Paper  sprinkled 
or  stndded  with  gold  leaf,  used  in  India  when 
writing  to  persons  of  distinction. 

AFSHAR  a  Turki  tribe  who  supported  Shah 
Ismael.     See  Kazzilbash.  Knjar.  Khorasan. 

AFTAB-GIBI.     Psas.    ^j4^\li]\{i. 

Sanholder, — a  sun-shade  and  emblem  of  rank, 
used  in  eastern  countries  ;  it  is  held  by  a 
senrant  to  protect  his  master  from  the  ra>s  of 
the  snn. 

AFYUN.    Malay.     Opium. 

AGAATA      It.     See  Camelian. 

A6A  DA  MA-     See  Inscriptions. 

AQA  KABA  Tel.  eTr^f^f.  Mimor- 
dica  dioica,  Roxb.  and  Willd. 

AGA  KHAN  a  Persian  noble  rcsidinj?  in 
Bombay  the  Pir  or  religious  head  of  the  Kha- 
jahf.     See  Khajah. 

A6ALLA8.     Sp.     Oalls. 

AGALLOCHA  WOOD. 

.Bnaw.  I  Kayu  Gahni...jAV.  Mal. 

...Ewo,  I  Karambak      

Agil 


AQAO. 


A]k-Taa  ... 

Aioea 
AloawocNl 
Woodaloea 
Eagle  wood 
lAf(p  aloes 


n 


Lignum  aloea 

Ajralloohum 

Ud-i-Kimari 

Ud-i.Hindi... 

A  garb  a    ... 

Agnr 

Aglay  manm 


It 
Lat. 

Pe&s. 


»» 
Sans. 

»f 
Tam. 


Atjitila  of  commerce 

Boiad*  Aig)e  ...  Fa. 
Garo  de  Malacca...  „* 
Agar         ...  HlKD. 

Kalamhah...  Jat.  Mal. 

This  wood  is  much  prized  thronshout  the 
east,  as  a  perfnme.  The  best  specimens  appear 
to  be  a  mass  of  resin  in  decayed  vrood,  and 
flieU  away  under  heat  giving  forth  a  very  fra- 
grant odour.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  void  of  it, 
when  in  &  healthy  state,  and  only  to  exude  this 
minons  aabataooe  wheu  in  decay,  or  even  after 
it  hie  died.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
iunds  of  Agallocha  or  wood  aloes,  the  trees 


producing  which  are  not  fully  identified.  Dr, 
Roxburgh,  followed  by  Dr.  Boyle,  admits 
doubtfullv  the  existence  of  two,  viz.,  the  Aquil- 
laria  agallocha  of  Roxburgh,  and  Aquillaria 
ovata,  Cor,  the  Garo  de  Malacca  of  Lamarck  ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ExcGBcaria  agallocha  which  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  But  Loureiro  maintains  that  the 
best  Lign-aloes  or  Calambac,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Ud-i-kamari  of  the  Indian  bszasrs,  is 
derived  from  a  tree  which  he  calls  Aloexyioiu 
agallochum.  Boxburgh  and  Dr.  Eoyle  consider 
the  Malayan  agila,  the  Aquila  and  eagle  wood 
of  commerce,  and  the  ud-i-hindi  of  the  bassars, 
to  be  the  produce  of  Aquillaria  agallocha 
which  grows  plentifully  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal 
and  that  it  is  probably  identical  with  A.  ovata 
of  Royle.  The  Aloexylon  a'gallochum  of  Loureiro 
yields  a  scented  wood  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  and  is  aaid  to  bring 
£30  the  cwt.  in  Sumatra.  The  lign  aloes 
brought  to  Bnrmah  is  the  produce  of  a  treo 
that  grows  on  the  Mergui  Islands,  and  import- 
ed into  Mergui  by  the  Selnngs.  Specimens  of 
Amboyna  wood,  of  the  odoriferous  sandal-wood 
from  Timor,  dove  wood  and  other  choice 
woods,  from  the  Moluccas  and  Prince  of  Wales* 
Islan.1  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  Hakims  of  India  administer  it  in 
their  electuaries  in  combination  with  spicp* 
ambergris.  &c-—i7oa^a«ytfr.  Manm,  aim- 
mon^i.  0  Shaughnennif.  Elliot'a  JFlor.  jindhnca 
Exhibition  0/1851.  Balfour,  Madras  Mmeum 

AGALLOCHEE.     Greek.     Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM.     Lat.  Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  PRIMARIUM.  Rumph. 
Syn.     of  Aloexylum  agallochum  Lour. 

AGALLOCHUM  OFFICINAHUM.  Lat. 
Eagle-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  8PURIUM.  Rumph 
Syn.  of  Eagle- Wood. 

AGALMATOLITE,  or  figure  stone  of 
Jameson  ;  Phillips  called  it  Pagodaiite  from 
Its  being  imported  from  China  in  figures,  pa- 
eodas,  &c. ;  nlso  Sammy  or  Swamy,  t.  e,  deity 
stone  :  it  is  found  in  quantities  near  Chota 
Naepbor.— CoZ.  Ooseley,  in  BL  As.  Trans. 
1843,  j[7.  923,  ReporU  63,  quoUd  hy  Br.  BuiU. 
See  Sami  stone. 

AGAMA,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  See  £ep- 
tilia.  ^ 

AGAMA  VAGEESHA.  Sans.  From  agKmif, 

one  of  the  Tantras ;  vak,  a  word,  and  eesha, 

lord  ;  the  god  of  speech,  a  name  of  Vrihaspsti, 

AGAMA  S ASTRA.  A  name  of  the  Tanlras.- 

AGAMA  TUBEEGULATA.  Syn.  ofLaoda- 

kia  melanura. 

AGANOSMA  ACUMINATA.  Q.  Don.  Kyet- 
boong-oho.    Bdrm. 

49  ^  I 


AQAB. 


AOATE. 


•  ii 


Tam.  I  Avha  waram.    Tcl 


Acfaagaratk). 

An  advaiice  of  money. —  WiUon, 
AGAPANTHU8  UMBELLATUS.  A 
beautiful  blue  lily,  brought  from  the  Cape, 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  requires  a 
light  peat,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  old  vegetable 
manure.  ^EiddelL 

AGAR.     Hind.    Sjlns.  J  ]  Eagle- Wood. 

Wood  Aloes. 

AGAR- AGAR,  tko  ICalay  name  for  the  tena- 
cious jelly   or   gine,  made   from   the  Plocaria 
(Gigartina)    tenax,    a  marine    fucus.     It   is 
iqaported  into  China  from   the   Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, though  the  Chinese  likewise  manu- 
facture it  for  themselves,  and  apply  it  as  size 
io  many  usefnl  purposes  and  use  it  as   food. 
The  bamboo  lattice  work  of  lanterns  is  covered 
with  papersaturated  with  this  gum,  which,  when 
dried,  is  semi-transparent  :  it  is  also  used  in 
paper  and  silk  manufactures.     It   is  incom- 
jtarable  as  a  paste,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  insects.     When  boiled  with  sugar,  it  forms 
a  sweet  gl%itinous  jelly,  called,  in  Canton, Wong- 
leung-fan,  which  is  used  as  a   sweetmeat,  and 
sold  on  stalls   in    the  streets.     It   is  brought 
from  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  and  other 
adjacent  islands :  between  400  and  500  peculs 
are  imported   annually  by   the  Chinese  at  a 
prime  cost  of  from  1  to  2  dollars  per  pecuL 
Its   cheapness   and    ndmirable  qualities  as  a 
paste  render  it  worthy  the  attention  of  other 
countries ;  when  cooked  with  sugar,  it  resenfbles 
calf's  foot  jelly.     Of  the  three  kinds  of  Agar- 
As(ar,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  from 
Malacca,  the   first  quality  was  from  a  sort  of 
Tripe  de  Roche  an  edible  sea  weed  which  grows 
on    the  roeks   that  are   covered  by   the  tide. 
It    is  much  used  for  making  a   kind  of  jelly 
which  is  highly    esteemed    both    by    Euro- 
peans,   and   Natives   for  the   delicacy   of  its' 
flavour.   Exporte<l  to  China,  at  1 9s.  per  133^ 
lbs.     The  A;;arA$?Rr  of  the  2nd  quality  from 
Macassar  and    (he  Celebes  is  an  edible  sea- 
weed collected  on  the  submerged  banks  in  the 
ueizhbourhood  of  Macassar  by   the  Bnju  Lnut 
or  6ea  Gypsies,  for  exportation  to  China.    128. 
6d.  per  I33i  lbs.     The  A^ar-Agar  of  Singa- 
pore is  collected  on  the  reefs  and   rocky  sub- 
merged leiigcs  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Sin- 
gapore, and   conatituti'S   the  bulk  of  the  car- 
goes of  the  Cliiaese  Junks  on  their  return  voy- 
ages,    it  is  much  used  as  a  size  for  stiffening 
silks,  and  for  making  jellies.     The  quantity 
shipped  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000  peculs 
finnually. — Thouieh  deserving  cf  being  belter 
known,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  article  of 
Indian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  is  brought  in  under 
acme  other  name.     The  whole  thalius  of  the 
Ceylon  Koss  is  sometimes  importfd  from  Cey- 
Ign,  and  nsed   in  Britain    for  dressing  silk 
goods. — n*jn'6h  A,  Uorrmn*    Ethib,    /vr» 


Agarikun    .-     .-  Hcnd. 

Aiuftdou      Krkn. 

German  Tioder  ...     'Eso 


RiporU  and  Catalogue,  Simmon^i,  Tomlimaow. 
T.  mUianCs  Middle  Kingdom.  Sje  Bucheroia 
Spinosa  :  Gigartina  tenax.  Graciliaria  tenax. 
Fucus  tenax.  Plocaria  Candida.  Edible  sea- 
weed. 

AGARAH.       DuK.    \y^\     Achyrantbc3 

aspera. 

AGaEHU.  Sans.  Agallocba  :  Eagle-Wood. 

AGARIC.     Hind,     ^y^ij^] 

Agnricttn     Arab. 

irmo, BuBii. 

Fungiis,     Eno. 

M  nshroomi ,y 

This  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  Indw. 
where  it  is  still  employed  in  native  medicioc. — 
Moion.  Faulkner-  Honigberger.     Sie  Funj^«. 

AGAELCUS,  thegenerio  name  for  the  mush- 
rooms, many  of  which  grow  in  India  diirinr 
the  rains  but  are  little  used  by  Europeans 
from  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  poiaon- 
ous  from  the  edible  kinds.— roi^l  745. 

AGARTOLLAH.    See  India. 

AGARU   CttETTU,      ^y^ts!,'^^.       T^l, 

Aquihiria    Agallocha,     R.    ii.    422.— Eagle- 
wood. 
AGASA-TAMABK.  Tam.  ^str^  ^irtDSSitr 

Pislia  stratiotes.    Linn. 

AGA68IUM.     Tel.     Atmospherio^ir. 
AGASTI.  Sans,  ^schynomenegrandiflorn. 

AGASTYA,  a  native  of  Thibet,  a  Maba 
Muni,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  legends  nnd 
literature  of  Southern  India,  He  methodized 
the  Tamil  language,  and  is  the  chief  Tamil 
medical  authority.  He  is  estimated  to  have 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  but  the 
Tamulians  suppose  him  to  have  lived  lonj^ 
anterior  to  this.  According  to  Hindu  le- 
gend, Agastya  was  the  son  of  Mitra  and.  Va- 
runa  conjointly,  and  born  in  a  watcr-j"r  along 
withVasisht'ha.Having  commanded  theVindliya 
mountain  to  lie  prostrate  till  his  return,  he  re- 
paired to  the  South  of  India,  to  Kolapur,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  and  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Hindu  religion  into  the  Peninsula  — W't/aow 'a 
Hind.  fheaU  Vol  l./».  31S. /ff».  ^.  Taglor. 
Dr.  Caldwell.  Ai.  Boc.  Trans.  Vii.  UL  f .  21 3. 
See  Hindu. 

AGASTYA,  Sansc.  TlTe  Star  Canopus. 

AGAT.    Bus.     Camelian. 

AGATE.  Eno.  and  Fa.  «:j«n^  Gr. 
One  of  the  inferior  gems,  and  classed  amongst 
ihe  earthy  minerals  by  Phillips,  is  found  in 
great  variety  and  abundance  in  many  parte  of 
India.  Some  of  the  agaUs  and  other  silioious 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seena  river,  between  Sholapoor  and  Ah* 
mednuggur,  are  of  great  size  and  in  profusion, 
but  the  most  beautiful  are  brought  from  Cam* 
bay. 
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AOATEOTES  CHIBATTA. 


AGAVE  AHKRICiKA. 


AGATH^A  BPATULATA.  A  blue  flowering 
pUotealiiratecJ  by  Eoropeans  in  India.  Riddell, 

AGATHIS  AUSTEALIS.  Hort. 

Dammars  Auatralift. 

Ttie  Kawrie  orNew  Zealand  Pine^  one  of  the 
ConifenB)  \\\  its  native  forests,  attains  a  conai* 
Hewble  heiglit,  with  a  straight  clean  stem, 
which,  from  iU  lightness  and  tonghnesa,  has 
been  found  well  calculated  for  the  roasts  of 
ships.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay 
Horticultural  Society's  Gfirdens.  It  yields  a 
hard  brittle  reain,  like  mastich,  which  is  chewed 
by  the  nstiTes.  Its  soot  is  used  in  tattooing. 
-^Dr,  Riddeli.  JBktg.  Cyc.  Hog.  p.  711, 

AGATHIS  LO  R ANTHIFOLI A .  S<jM%h, 

Dimmara  loranthifolia,  Z^i. 
Pinus  dammara  Linn, 

Th«et  men BuBif.  |  Dammar  Pine  ...Emo. 

A  large' tree,  found  on  the  very  summits  of 
the  mountains  of  Amboyna,  Ternnte,  and  in  ma. 
nj  of  the  Molucca  Islands.  Griffith  mentions  ^ 
tree  under  that  name  as  a  member  of  th^ 
Tenasserim  flora,  and  Dr.  Mason  has  seen  th^ 
young  planta  of  the  tree,  to  which  Griffith 
referred,  and  which  the  Burmese  call  Theet. 
men  or  tree  governor.  The  leaf  is  precisqy 
that  of  the  dammar  pine,  but  the  Tenasserim 
tree  is  not  known  to  yield  any  dammar,  Tj^e 
timber  of  the  Archipelngo  tree  is  represented 
to  he  light  and  of  inferior  quality,  wholly  qq. 
fit  for  any  aituation  exposed  to  wet,  but  an- 
.^vrerio^  tolerably  well  for  in-door  purposes. 
The  wood  of  the  Tenasserim  tree  on  the 
contrary  is  white,  rather  light,  and  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  kindgTof 
pine.  It  is  used  by  Burmese  carpenters  for 
varisas  purposes,  and  the  Burmese  have  a 
sapersiition  that  the  beams  of  balances  of  their 
wales,  ou^ht  to  be  formed  of  this  wood.  Vr%. 
Grifilh ;  Mason  dud  RiddtlL  Bag,  Cyfi, 

AG  ATHOCLES,  one  of  the  greek  successors 
of  Aicxunder  who  reigned  in  Baetria  B.  €.  247. 
Sm  Afghan.  Inacriptions.  Kabul. 

AGATHOTEa^CHIRAYTA.  G.  Bon. 

Ophelia  chirayta.  Grie^bach. 
Qeutiana  cheraita.  Flem,  As,  Rt, 
Swertia  chejrata.  Buck,  M.SJS, 
n       racemoaa.  WalL 

Cliimt».^ Bbkg. 

Cbtfaita DuK. 

Chinyit  Gentian.    £:vo. 

ChiraiU DuK. 

Chiraitfty  tko 
Kiriot Hind. 


Kiriyatha Maleal. 

Chirataka Saks. 

Shayiait....  ...Tam. 

Silaasattu..:  ...Tel. 


This  plant  has  smallish  bright  yellow  flowers. 
It  grows  in  Nepanl,  the  north  of  India,  the 
Horoag  Hilk.  And  is  a  common  and  abun- 
<itat  plant  in  the  bazaar,  supplied  chiefly  by 
ths  lover    ranges   of   the   Himalayas.     All 


parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely  bitter  and  are 
identical  in  composition  with  the  common 
gentian.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge  all  over  India  and  is  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  gentian.  The  whole  plant  is  pulled 
up  at  the  time  that  the  flowers  begin  to.  decay, 
and  is  dried  for  use.  The  root  is  considered 
the  bitterest  part,  aud  it  is  best  administered 
in  tbo  form  of  an  infusion  or  tincture  ;  the 
nuts  of  Guilandina  bonduc  are  sometimes 
pounded  and  given  with  ii.^Ciegiom.  Foiat. 
Cat.  Ex,  ^2.  "^ 

AGATI,  also  Apisi,  also  AvisL     Tam.  Xti. 
^D9  Agati  grandiflora. 

AGATI  GRANDIFLOBA.  De^.  W.  ^  A, 
Agati  grandiflorum.  Du^, 

n     '         „    var.  albiflonim.  Z^^«i\ 
>»  $»      n     coccineum.    „ 

.dSscfaynomene  coecinea.  Box. 

grandiflora.  Zi>M.£c^x  831. 
„  Wilid. 

,^         Fers,  Rheed. 

Avitta Tam. 

Agasi    alflo    Avisi 

also    Bakepus...     „, 
Bed  var.  Erra  Agisi 

or  Avisi ,, 

White    var.    Telia 

Agiai  or  Avisi  ...    „ 


Coronilla 
Sesbauia- 

Pauk-Ban    BuRX. 

Baka,  also  Buko...BsMa. 

Augasta       „ 

Agati  tree   Enq. 

Auguste  wood  tree  ,, 

Agate      Maleal. 

Baka,  also  Baka- 
pushpam 8an& 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  variety  called  A.  albiflora,  and  the  other 
A.  coecinea.  It  grows- all'  over  India  and 
Burmah  is  seen  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  in  the  betel 
gardens  of  peninsular  India,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  shade,  and  as  a  trellis  for  the 
support  and  shelter  of  the  piper  betel,  and 
is  easily  recojjnized  by  its  large  white  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  Its  wood,  is  soft,  only 
fit  for  fueU  and  of  no  use  in  carpentry  o- 
cabinet  work,  but- the  tree  grows  with  greai 
rapidity,  and  could  be  usefully  planted 
to  shelter  young  trees  of  slower  growth. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  Agati,  some  with 
variegated  and  some  with  red  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  a  white  variety,  known 
in  Tamul  as  the  Agati-kire-pu,  are  used 
by  the  natives  in  soups,  curries  and  as 
greens.  On  the  Madfas  Coast,  the  legumes 
which  are  18  to  18  inches  long  are  not  fre- 
quently eaten,  but  they  are  a  favourite  vegeta- 
ble with  the  natives  of  Burmah.  Medicinally, 
the  bark  i^  a  powerful  bitter  tonic :  and  the 
leaves  are  used  in  infusion  in  catarrh,  as  an 
aperient.  There  are  few  trees  in  such  common 
request.— 1/r.  Jofrey.  Useful  Plants,  Mr. 
Elliot,  Drs.  Riddell,  Mason,  and  O'Shaugh- 
nessg.  Foigt.  216  Roxb.  331 ;  R,  Brown: 
Rhode.  M,a,S, 

AGAVE  AMEBICANA.  Linn. 

Agave  cantula.  Roxh,  II. ^  167. 
Aloe  Amei:icana.  Rm^jph, 


5.1 


AGILUII   OR  AQHOBAPAKTHI. 


AGHARI  OH  AQHORAPAKTHI. 


Bilato  Aiuuufl  ...  Bbvg.  Kalabantha    ...      Tam. 

■BakkuL     ...     ...       ly  Pita    ...     ...      ...      y, 

American  Aloe  ...  Eno.  Anai  Kattaley „ 

Kakas Hinu.  Sagi  Malta     ...      Tsl. 

KAl&Kantala    ...   Sans.  TenugaKalamaDda  ^ 

Common  all  over  Indiai  useful  as  a  hedge 
plant.  Its  leaves  yield  a  useful  fibre  suit- 
able for  cordage  nn'l  the  **  pitn"  thread  is  ob- 
tained from  iti  Its  juice,  obtained  in  Mexico, 
by  incisions  on  the  stem,  when  distilled  yields 
a  spirit  called  pulque.  Its  dried  leaves,  cut, 
rerve  as  Kood  razor  and  knife  strops  — Roxb.  II. 
167.  Simmond'a  Vtg.  Trod.  Mad.  Ex,  Jur, 
ReporU.  Useful  Flanli,  Hoylt.  Fib.  FlanU. 
Dr.  flight 

AGAVE  VIVIPAEA  Linn. 

Bastard  Aloe,    ...   Eno.  I  Pithakalabanda...  Tam 
Kathalay     Tam.  |  K'lamauda „ 

Dr.  Boyle  considers  the  A.  vi vipers  to  be 
closely  allied  to  this  species,  which  he  describes 
as  common  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  groov- 
ing freely  in  Malwa,  yielding  fibres  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  on  testing 
Iheir  strength  Captain  Thompson  found  them 
quite  eqiial  to  the  best  Bussian  hemp.— ^ftoy/^, 
f}.  8.     Sse  Kathalay. 

AGAVE  YUCC J;F0LIA.  A  plant  natu- 
ralised in  India,  capable  of  yielding  fibres. — 
MoyU,  p.  43. 

AGHA,  Arab.  Pkrs.  A  title  in  use  in 
Persia.  The  North  Eastern  tribes  write  it  as 
Aka,  but  in  familiar  conversation  the  gh  or  k 
are  dropped  and  the  word  sounded  A*a,  as  a 
in  almond— itfrcA^/',  Ouiele/s  Trav,  11.59. 

AG  HASH  A.  Sans.  A^'ati  grandifiora. 
Aghati-kal  Tam.;  phalli  Hind,  its  pods; 
kire  Tam.  bhuji  Hind,  greens  of  Agati 
grand  iflora. 

AGEL  HOUT.    Dut.  Eagle  wood. 

AGEl^LA.  A  wood  of  this  name  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857, 
and  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indian 
Cedar  wood  *'  Aquilaria  agallocha."  It  was 
a  light  coloured  wood  with  a  fine  even  grain, 
appeared  admirably  adapted  for  furniture 
and  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be 
Abundant  in  Malabar  and  has  been  already  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers.—ilf.  E.  q/  1857. 

AQERATUM  CCERULIUM  and  A.  Mexi- 
eanumi  exotic  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
fbr  I  heir  pretty  flowers  in  sandy  soil )  must  not 
lie  too  much  shaded  if  cultivated  in  pots. 
A.  conyzoidfs  is  a  native  of  India.— f^oi^- 
itiddeU.  Ja/rey. 

AGO  ANA  BUTTAN.  a  dUcourse  of  Bud- 
dha.    See  Wijao. 

AGGUB,  Hind.  Probably  from  Agara, 
Saks.  Eagle  Wood. 

AOHABIor  AOHOBAPANTHT,  a  hindu 
religious  Saiva  sect,  who  oiiginally  made  Devi 
fhn  object  of  their  worship  in  8?me  of  her  ter- 
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rific  forms,  said  to  have  required  even  human 
victims  for  its  performance.  The  Aghon 
wand  and  waterpot  were  a  "taff  set  with  t^oiiea 
and  the  upper  half  of  a  skull :  the  practices 
were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  flesh  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  constituted  at  will  the  diet  of  the 
adept.  The  sect  had  died  out,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  ceutury,  only  a  few  disgusting 
wretches,  universnlly  feared  and  detested,  beittK 
then  met  with,  whose  odious  habits  and  prac- 
tices rendered  them  objects  of  aversion.  Tbey 
are  now  unheard  of. —  WiUon*  Colonel  Todd 
says  that  he  had  heard  that  such  wretches  did 
exist,  not  only  in  the  sacred  Aboo,  but  amidst 
the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  other  mounts 
dedicated  to  the  Jain  faith,  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  Sauras.  He  mentions  that  D'Anville 
speaks  of  them  as  '^  unt  espeee  de  monHrej*' 
whose  existence  he  doubted,  though  he  quotes 
from  Thevenot,  who  remarks  "  Les  habilana 
de  ce  bourgy  (Debca),  estoient  autrefois  de 
ceux  qu'un  nommoit  Meidi-Ckfura,  ou  Autro- 
pofages,  mangeurs  d'homroes  ;  et  il  n*y  a  pas 
grand  nombreed'anuees  qu'on  y  vendoit  en- 
core de  la  chair  humaine  dans  le  roarciie.*' — 
{Voyages  de  M-  de  Thevenot  \  Paris,  1684. 
D'Anville  adds,  that  this  **  tspece  debtte^* 
this  Merdi'Cour,  or  properly  Mardi  khor,  from 
the  Persian  mard  man  and  khor  eater, 
should  have  been  noticeed  by  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and  Clesias,  under  nearly  the  same  naint*, 
Mariichora,  showing  that  thin  brutalized  sect 
is  of  ancient  date  ;  secondly,  that  the  Persians 
must  have  had  an  intimate  intercourse  vi  it b 
these  regions  in  early  times ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  western  historians  must  have  had  more 
recourdc  to  Persian  authorities  than  we  at 
present  are  aware  of.  Colonel  Tod  adds  that 
he  passed  the  gopha  or  cave  of  the  most  cele- 
l>rated  of  these  monsters  of  the  present  a^ee^ 
who  was  long  the  object  of  terror  and  loathing 
to  Aboo  and  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
Deora  chiefs  told  him  thht  a  very  short  time 
previously  when  conveying  the  body  of  his 
brother  to  be  burnt,  one  of  these  monsters 
crossed  the  path  of  the  funeral  processiou, 
and  bescged  to  have  the  corpse,  saying  that  it 
"  would  make  excellent  chdtni/'  or  condi- 
ment. He  added,  that  they  were  not  actually 
accused  of  killing  people.  The  head  quarters 
of  the  caste  are  at  Burputra  (Baroda),  and  in 
Colonel  Tod's  time,  there  still  exi»ted  on  the 
old  site  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  patroness  of 
the  order,  Aghor-eswar-Mata,  represented  as 
"  Lean  Famine/'  devouring  all.  Her  votaries 
are  brought  into  the  compendious  rlass  of 
ascetic*,  of  whom  they  are  the  most  degraded, 
beyond  all  controversy  ;  ibfy  eat  wbntevf  r 
falls  in  their  way,  raw  or  dressed,  flesh  or 
vegetables,  and  drink  whatever  is  at  hand, 
spirits^  or  their  own  urine.  Harco  Polo 
(Uarsden  Marco  Poioi  p.  25B}  speaks  of  u 


AGLAIA  SPECTABIUS. 


AONIHOTBA  BHAHMAKS. 


diss  of  magicians  wHo  are  akin  to  the  Indian 
Airhori.  "  Tbe  Astrologers,  who  practise 
the  (iinbolioai  art  of  magir,  are  natives  of 
Cashmere  and  Thibet.  They  exhibit  them- 
»rWeft  in  a  filthy  and  indecent  character  ;  they 
suffer  thrir  faces  to  remain  nncleaned'  by 
washing,  Uidr  hair  uncombed,  being  in  a  squa- 
lid suie.  Moreover,  they  are  addicied  to  this 
honiule  and  beastly  practice,  when  any  culprit 
it  eoadt-mned  to  death,  they  carry  off  the 
body,  dress  it  with  fire  and  devour  iu" 
'I  he  word  Agbora,  Pantbi  is  Sans,  from 
Agbora,  n  name  of  Shiva,  and  pant'ha,  a  w»y. 
^Ti^sfraoeU,  pp.  84  aud  85 .  Wilson's  Em- 
doo9.  See  Aghori.  Hindoo  ;  Kattyawar, 
Kersri 

AGHRIDAGU.  A  name  of  Mount  Ararat. 

A6HVAN  or  AVQHAN,  a  name  of  the 
Af((hnn9.    See  Afghanistan* 

AGIAH  or  AU6IAH  grass,  described  by 
HamilioD,  voL  1,  p.  2  as  growing  about  the 
tbickDess  of  the  wrist  and  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  in  the  belt  of  low  land  running  from  Africa 
alonvthe  whole  Northern  frontier.  , 

AGILA  also  AGILA-OAHRU,  Malay. 
Eairle-wood. 

AJMIEt,  a  Bajpnt  state  among  ragged 
nountaios,  and  close  valleyss  ;  which  long  pre* 
lerred  iadrpendence,  aud  in  a  great  mea- 
(are,  down  to  the  present  time  is  in  res- 
pect of  Uindoostan,  what  the  country  of 
Svitzerknd,  is  to  Europe,  but  much  more  ex- 
tcnsire,  snd  populous.  From  Mahmud  to  Au* 
rungzel)e,  the  Indian  conquerors  were  contented 
«rith  the  nominal  subjection  of  the  hardy  Raj- 
poot tribes  of  Bajpootana  among  whom  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  grafted  on  religious  principles, 
ii  added  to  strength  and  agility  of  body  ;  and 
ibU  race  is  disseminated  over  a  tract  equal  to 
bftif  tbe  extent  of  France* — RenuaVt  Memoir, 
f*  xlvi,  xlvii. 

AGISI,  {F.  Aviii)  Tel  t^9^9.(eS9.)  Agati 

^nindiflora.  Deiv, 
AGLAIA  MIDNAPORENSIS.     Carey. 

A  gt  ata.     Wall, 

This  tree  grows  in  the  forest  of  Midnapore  .* 
wood  not  known.— Foi^^. 

AGUIA  ODOBATA,     lour. 

Osmmiiniom  Sinenae,  Rumph. 

This  grows  in  Cochin -China  and  China.  It 
i»  a  flowering  shrub  with  ternate  and  pin- 
oaie  IcareSj  and  very  small  yellow  flowers  in 
axillary  racemes  with  a  Tery  agreeable  perfume. 
Both  the  Afflaia  odorata,  and  Murraya  exotica 
a:e  Tery  sweet  scented  and  much  cultivated  by 
t'le  Chinese.— For<tf»e*«  Tea  Districts,  p.  7 
^^M.     Foi^e.lSfi.  Bog.  171. 

AGLAIA  SPECTABILIS. 

£ayan    Kayo.  BuRX. 

A  Isigtt  tree  met  with  in  Tenasserim  and 


along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  and 
Tonnghoo  districts.  It  affords  a  light  service- 
able timber  somewhat  stronger  than  the  Ame- 
rican pine,  and  caphble  of  being  wrought  with 
little  labour.  Wood,  red  coloured,  strong  and 
adapted  for  house  building. — J/c  Oielland.  Ma- 
son^ 

AGLATA  ROHITOC.  Mc.  'Cltlh  Khayan 
Kayoe.     Burm.     Of  this  no  information. 

AQLEMARAM.  Tah.  Chickrassia  tabularis. 

AGNl,  (IGNIS)  the  hindoo  g6d  of  fire. 
About  a  fifth  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  Hig  Veda 
refer  to  this  god,  exclusively,  and  most  of  the 
ten  books  open  with  hymns  addressed  to  him. 
In  Vedic  mythology,  Agni  is  the  personification 
of  fire,  and  the  regent  of  the  south-east  division 
of  the  earth.  He  is  variously  described  :  some* 
times  with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven 
arms,  of  a  red  or  flame  colonr,  and  riding  on 
a  ram,  his  vahan  or  vehicle.  Before  him  is  a 
swallow-tailed  banner,  oh  which  is  also  painted 
a  ram.  He  is  by  others,  represented  as  a  cor- 
pulent man  of  a  red  complexion,  with  eyes, 
eyebrows,  head,  and  heir  of  a  tawny  colour,  rid- 
ing on  a  goat.  From  his  body  issue  seven 
streams  of  glory,  and  in  bis  right  hand  he  holds 
a  spear.  Agni  is  the  son  of  Kasynpa  and  A<liti. 
His  consort  or  sacti  is  Swaha,  a  daughter  of 
Kasyapa.  Swaha,  the  sacli  of  Agni,  resem- 
(lies  the  younger  Vesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of 
the  E)mflns,  who  had  no  imnges  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.     Thus  Ovid  has  said. 

"  No  image  Vesta's  semblance  can  express, 
Fire  is  too  subtle  to  admit  of  dress.*' 

Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  image  of  Swaha. 
Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in  pictures — 
Cole,  Myth.  Hind.  p.  115  and  117.— See 
Vedas.  Agnihotra  Brahmans.  Brahminicide. 
Indra.  Hindu  :  Yahan  :  Vedas.  Yavana  Zonar 
or  Zennaar. 

AGNICULA.  A  general  terra  for  four  tribes 
of  hindus,  supposed  of  Parthian  descent,  the 
Ohohans,  the  Purihars,  the  Solanki  and  Pra- 
mara,  who  are  fabled  have  been  produced  by 
a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abu — 
Tod.  Vol,  II.  page  461,  quoted  in  Prinsep'e 
Antiquities  by  TAomas,p.2il,  See  Khutri, 
Rajpoot.  Chohan. 

AGNIDHBA.     See  Hindu. 

AGNIHOI'BABBAHMAXS.  the  remnant 
of  the  worshippers  of  Ao;ni,  who  still  preserve 
the  family  fire,  but  in  other  respects  conform 
to  some  mode  of  popular  Hindu  devotion. 
According  to  prescribed  rule,  where  a  per- 
petual flume  is  malntHined,  it  is  used  to  liglit 
the  fire  round  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
step  at  the  marriage  ceremonv,  and  the  fune- 
ral pile  of  either  ;  but  tiie  household  fire  is 
preserved  only  by  this  particular  sect,  the 
Agnihotras,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.    In  this  case  they 
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di&tinguish  between  the  sources  whence  they  |  dominion  were  issued  to  the  farthest  limit  of 
obtain  the  kiudling  flitroe  according  to  the  I  Hindustan — and  which  even  in  its  changed  and 
purposes  of  its  application,  and  the  fire  of  the  I  ruined  state  still  retains  throughout  Rajput  ana 
marriage  rite  is  taken  from  the  hearth  of  a  res- 1  and  Central   India  the  prestige  of  an  imperial 


pectable  person,  or  from  a  fire  lighted  on 
some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst  for  the  fune- 
ral pile,  *'  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  iised. 
it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  out-cast, 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners 
of  a  woman  who  has  iati^ly  borne  a  child,  or  of 
any  person  who  is  unclean."  Notwithstanding 
these  exceptions,  it  is  at  present  the  common 
practice  of  the  hindus  of  ordinary  rank  in  the 


city,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling,  that  of  un 
feigned  regret  that  the  imperial  eity,  which 
held  the  palace  and  the  throne  of  the  lodiAn 
Caesars,  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  fani4» 
and  title  ns  the  political  if  not  the  commercial 
capital  of  Upper  India  with  the  historical  atae- 
ciatioRS  of  centuries.  >Vhcn  the  two  viceroys. 
Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  met  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  chiefs  of  Upper  India,  it  was  lo 
A^n  they  were  snmmoned.  And  fifty  yeara  hence 


western,  provinces  to  procure  fire  from  an  out-    whatever  changes  may  come  over  India,  in  apite 


cast  to  light  the  funeral  pile. —  WUton's  Hindu 
Theatre,  The  Toy  Oart  Jrl  11%.  Colthrooke  on 
the  BdiyioiM  Ceremonie»  of  the  Hindus.  Jnaiic 
Ef^i.  XXL  24LSee  India.  Inscriptions.  Tripan- 
drn. 

AGNIUOTRI.  Sans,  from  agnis,  fire, 
and  hotre,  a  sacrificial  priest,  always  of  the 
brahmioical  order.     See  Tripandra. 

AQNI  MATA,  Sans.  (v.  Chitra  mulum, 
t»9U  i&«tf-(^O^s5!xr«&o^   Plumbago  Zeylanioa, 

Z. 

AGNiMUXDA  — Sans.  Physalis  angulata 

formed  of  fire, — an  ethereal  voice  heard  from 

the  sky  proceeding  from  a  meteor  or  flame. 

AGNIPURL     See  Acasanavi. 

AGNI  SIKHA,  S.  ef^j^^<4n.  I.     Gloriosa 

superba,  L,  also  Csrthamus  tinetorius.  £. 
AGNI  VENDBAPAKU    t:>%^'io^^A. 

Ammania  veskaloria,  B.  i.  428. — IT.  &  A, 

U59. 

AGNYASTEA,  the  first  shaft  invented  by 
Yiswakarma  in  the  war  between  the  gods  and 
the  daityas  or  Titans.     See  Yiswakarma. 

AGOU,   a  Semitic  nation  iu  Africa.     See 

Semitic  races. 

AGRA  iu  27°  10'  2";  78°  1*  7",  is  a 
large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It 
was  the  seat  of  government  from  the  time  of  Ak- 
bar  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  whose 
sway  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  British 
India.  It  remained  the  seat  of  government 
of  part  of  Hindustan  under  the  slrarter  lived 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  it  was  retained 
as  the  seat  of  government  after  the  conquest  by 
the  British  during  some  of  the  brightest  pe- 
riods of  British  rule,  and  continued  so  till 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
an  unhealthy  spot  in  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  whose  yearly  deposits  of  alhivial  soil 
keep  up  a  perpetually  renewed  supply  of  fever 
and  malarious  diiease.  Its  abandonment  seems  to 
be  recognized  as  a  grave  political  error,  while, 
for  itrategicsl  purposes  a  few  more  soldiers 
would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  its  supremacy. 
Aa  one  of  the  fineat  eities  of  upper  India, 
f^om  which  in  put  timet  the  edicts  of  imperial 


of  the  influence  of  railways  and  metalled  roada, 
when  a  future  viceroy  shall  summon  the  future 
chiefs  of  India  to  his  durbar,  it  will  be  eilher  at 
Avra  or  Delhi  that  they  will  flock  with  aU  their 
retinue  and  barbaric  pomp*  Indepemlent  chiefs 
and  prinees  covet  to  possess  land  and  houses  at 
A{pra  and  Soindia  and  Jeypore  have  eagerly 
availed  themaelves  of  the  opportanity  to  par* 
chase,  valuable  eatates,  the  one  close  to,  aad 
other  actually  within,  the  limits  of  a  British 
cantonment.  The  Ram  Bagh  garden  merits  at- 
tention and  the  magnifieent  tomb  of  Itimad- 
ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  emperor  Jehangir. 
and  father  of  the  famous  empress  Nurjrhan,  who 
built  the  tomb. — M««</y'«  SJtetekei  ta  Jstdia, 
VfjL  /.  p»  53.  Thurhtp's  Company  ana  the 
Crown.  Delhi  OaztUe,  Robert  Schlagentweil. 
See  Itiscriptions  :  India.  Kama  :  Sakya  muni. 
Oojein.  Rnma.  Sand. 

AGRADANAor  AGBIUABIKA  in  Bengal, 
abrahmin  of  an  inferior  ortler  who  conducts  fu> 
neral  obsequies  or  sraddhas  for  hire,  called  Ha* 
h&p^tra  andMNh^brahmana  ironically.-*  1^1  tor • 

AGRAHAYANA,  a  hindu  mouth  falling  in 
November  and  December.  See  Brahma,  llir* 
anyagharbah. 

AGRAZ,     Sp.     Verjuice. 

AGRGSr,     Grb.     Verjuice. 

AGRESrO.    It.     Veijuke. 

AGRICULTURE. 

KhetKam HmDU  I    Zaiayat  Frr«« 

KhetiBari Hitii>.|    Pairoodagaradt o  Ta.m. 

Agriculture,  in  all  countries  the  chief  braitch 
of  industry  for  the  millions,  is,  in  Bjuth  Eas- 
tern Asia,  almost  the  eiclusive  occupation  of 
the  people  and  the  great  source  of  revenue  to 
the  respective  governments,  who  are  uaually 
regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  sub- 
let the  lands  to  tenants  or  fewers  in  perpetuity 
so  long  as  the  holder  pays  the  eatablialicd 
ground  rent  or  tax  or  few-duty.  The  holder 
can  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  holding, 
and  cannot  be  dispossessed,  provided  Ida  tax 
be  duly  paid,  so  long  as  the  land  is  cultivated. 
In  reality,  in  many  parta  of  India,  the 
sparse  population  and  rack  renting  are    auch 
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A9  to  iMve  the   lands    of    little   marketable 
^-alae,  the  property  ia  it  consisting  of  the  la- 
boor  bestowed  on  it  from  year  to  year.    Never- 
theless, tbe  craving  of  all  eastern    races  for 
Iheir  pjitrimonial   inheritance  is  as  intense  as 
when   Naboth    ssid    to  Ahab,  I.  Kings  xxi. 
3.    *Tbe  Lord  forbid  it  me,   that  I  should 
give  the    inheritance     of   my    fathers    unto 
thee :'  and  the   hindoos  are    as  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  homesteads  as  ever   the  Jews 
were ;   as   Mr.  Ward    observes,  though    the 
heads  of  the  family  may   be   employed  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
bomesteMi    may     be  almost    in  ruins,    they 
cling  still    to  the  family  inheritance,  with  a 
fondness  bordering  on  superstition,   and  it  is 
tbe  use  and  wont   in  India,  for  governments 
to  sliow  proprietors  or  their  descendants  to  re* 
occupy  lands  long  left  waste.  Amongst  the  ear- 
liest notices  of  agriculture  are  those  in  the  Old 
Testament.  How  Adam  lived  is  not  mentioned, 
but  of  his    two    sons,  Abel  was  a  shepherd 
and  Csin  had  become  a  tiller  of  tlie  ground. 
In  Noah's  time  the  vine  was  cultivated  and  its 
juice  fermented  and  Noah'a  descendants  in  the 
line  of  Sbem  appear  to  have  followed  the  shep- 
herd life  and  to  ha^e   been  nomades  wandering 
OTer  extensive  countries,  to  winter  and  summer 
quarters,   to  the    available    grazing  grounds. 
These  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  cultivated  any 
of  tbe  grasses  for  food  to  their  cattle ;  and  to 
the  present  day    throughout    8outh- Eastern 
Asu,tbe  natural    herbage  is  exclusively  relied 
00'   Tbe  Gaoli  races  of  the  towns  purchase 
some  food  materials,   but  the   Dhangar   who 
puture  homed  cattle  and  the  Kurambar  who 
rear  sbeep  roam  over  great  tracts,  living  with 
their  herds  for  months,   apait  from   cities    or 
towns,  snd  even  where  they  may  have  formed 
villages  on  which  advancing  civilisation  with  its 
•gricttltore  has  encroached,  their  homesteads  are 
abandoned  for  less  inhabited  tracts.     But    in 
Noab*8  time  agriculture  seems  to  have  made  greiii 
progress.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Aryan  tribes  who    moved    southwards    from 
near  the  Pamir  steppe  were  both  cattle-breeders 
and  cultivators,  and  their  Menu  is  considered  by 
nuny  to  be  Noah.     The  remains   of  the  races 
*ho  in  some  unknown   time  came  down  the 
valley  of  the    Indus    through  the  valleys  of 
Baluchistan    attest   the    prevalence  there  in 
prehistoric    times    of  water   tillage  in    the 
tiaaai   form  of  tbe    wet    cultivation  of  India 
*bere  Iho  grounds  are  carefully   levelled  and 
p^t  into  sm Jl  plats  or  compartments  into  each 
of  which  the  water  courses  are  led  in  the  manner 
jotieed  in  Proverbs  xxi.  I.  where  it  is  said  •  The 
King's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  :  as 
|hc  rivers  of  water  [rather,  as  a  water-course] 
oeturnethit  whithersoever   he  will'   an  al- 
jufioa  to  the  practice  of  the   eastern  farmer 
^^  irrigatiog  his  field,   when   he  conveys  the 


water  in  channels  along  the  fields,  turning  it 
with  his  foot  or  hand  in  all  directions,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  field  may  be  watered,  and  a 
icood  crop  insured.  Noah's  desoendanta  in  the 
line  of  Ham,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground, 
and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry  and  sue- 
cesf,  that,  owing  to  the' inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil, 
Egypt  was  enabled  in  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  supply 
its  neighbours  with  corn  during  a  period  of 
famine.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  backward 
in  assisting  the  liberality  of  nature  :  they  bu- 
sied themselves  in  embanking,  irrigation,  and 
draining,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
which  the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  af- 
fording them.  These  works  are  said  to  hare 
been  carried  on  with  particular  spirit  nnder 
the  auspices  of  Sesostris,  1800  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  So  sensible  were  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  blessings  which  agriculture  afiTord- 
ed,  that  in  the  blindness  of  their  seal,  they 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  art  to  their  god 
Osiris,  and  the  culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to 
their  goddess  Isis.  Tbe  Pelasgi  who  occupied 
Greece,  were  great  agriculturists,  and  the 
Romans  had  but  two  avocations,  war  and 
husbandry. 

The  Jews,  whilst  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have 
been  shepherds.  But  after  occupy  ing  Canaan, 
in  their  respective  allotments,  cattlegraxin^, 
agriculture  and  horticulture  alike  engaged 
their  attention,  of  which  the  Scriptures  contain 
many  notices,  and  the  modes  of  tillage  still  in 
operation  in  eastern  countries  illustrate  various 
texts  of  the  Bible.  As  in  describing  Canaan, 
it  is  mentioned  that  tbe  land  whither  thou  goest 
in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  y<>u  came  out.  (Deuteronomy  xi. 
10.)  Where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  water- 
e<Ist  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs, 
which  is  still  everywhere  seen,  as  the  mode  of 
watering  the  lauds  in  garden  cultivation. 

After  ploughing,  the  farmers  of  India  in 
their  wet  cultivation,  form  the  ground  with 
a  hoe  into  small  squares  with  ledges  on 
either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conduct- 
ed. Besides  preventing  its  spreading,  these 
embankments  also  serve  to  retain  the  moisture 
on  the  surface  for  a  longer  period.  When  one 
of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant  slops  the 
supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another.  An 
allusion  to  this  custom,  of  the  gardener  chang- 
ing with  hU  foot  the  channel  of  a  stream  of 
water,  furnishes  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  his 
threatening  message,  with  a  very  appropriate 
image.  "  With  the  9oU  of  tnyfoot,  says  be, 
**  I  have  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged  places." 
The  practice  of  Arabia  is  also  familiar  to  the 
modem  Portuguese  husbandman.— (^^/«^<r< 
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Travel,  VoU  I.  p.  282)  nnd  Deuteronomy, 
XXV.  4.  Hhou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
hetreadeth  out  the  cnrii'  is  n  method  of  separate 
ing  the  cereal  grains  froin  the  ear  common 
tliroughuut  india  though  some  farmers  do 
muzzle  the  ox  on  thnt  occa*ion,  ^nd  others  do 
not.  The  wild  beasts  are  still  as  troublesome 
as  in  Psalm  Ixxx.  13.  where  'the  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it'  for  the  wild 
bogs,  elephants,  buffaloes  and  the  deer  tribe 
make  sad  havock  in  fields  and  orchards.  The 
buddhist  races  in  Burmah  and  China  use  ma- 
nure largely,  not  old  manure  as  in  £urope  but 
fresh  refuse  of  every  kind,  only  vastly  diluted. 
The  farmer  races  in  India,  except  such  gardeners 
as  are  nenr  towns  rarely  use  manure  of  any  kind, 
but  trust  exclusively  to  the  water  of  tanks  in  wet 
cultivation,  or  to  the  natural  rains  in  dry  culti- 
vation. The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  tillage  of 
£nglaud,  with  this  marked  difference  that  in 
temperate  England  the  farming  operations  can 
be  carried  on  all  through  the  year  and  the  crops 
are  long  on  the  ground,  but  in  India,  the  rain 
beiuK  periodical,  may  last  for  two,  three  or 
four  months,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Indi- 
an farm  must  be  carried  on  with  grains  and 
plants  that  come  rapidly  to  maturity  so  as  to 
be  completed  before  the  inclement  dry  hot  sea- 
sou  re-commence.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
similarity  to  the  range  of  the  cropping  seasons 
of  inclement  northern  countries,  where  every- 
thing  has  to  be  suited  to  the  shortlived 
tbough  hot  summer  and  where  the  grains  in 
use»  are  of  a  kind  that  rapidly  mature^the 
two  elements,  inclement  heat  and  inclement 
cold,  compelling  the*  same  procedure.  The 
instruments  in  use  in  India  are  of  very 
simple  manufacture,  though  in  their  ob- 
jects of  great  value.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
and  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  articles  for 
countries  with  few  artisans  and  the  fact 
that  old  and  youn:;,  man,  woman  and  child 
of  the  households  are  all  employed  in  the 
larm-work,  necessitnte  the  retention  of  im- 
plements of  the  simplest  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  agricultural  implements,  used  in 
simple  tillagtf*,  are  often  of  the  very  rudest 
description.  Eut  the  climate  docs  not  permit 
deep  sowing,  for  the  seeds  must  eith«'r  soon 
sprout  up  or  rot,  and  the  influence  of  the  abun- 
denl  rains  and  vast  electric  forces,  on  the  soils 
of  India  are  of  a  very  dilfcrent  chanicter  to 
those  of  England  and  do  not  require  either  the 
same  amount  or  kind  of  mechnnicHl  treatment 
in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  rffeot.  The 
implemenis  used  in  Dharwar  agriculture  may 
be  iciven  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 
A  large  plough  is  used  on  ground  being 
brought  into  cultivation  for  the  first  time  and 
ploughed  with  this,  lengthways  and  crossways. 
If  the  land  is  heavy,  eighty  tea  or  tvrelve  bullocks 


are  used,  if  light,  four  are  sufficient.*  It  is 
used  in  cotton  and  also   in  grain    cultivation. 

A  small  plough  is  used  in  black  soil  at 
intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  worke<t 
with  two  or  four  bullocks  ncconiing  to  the 
depth  of  ploughing  and  siifl*uess  of  the  soil. 
It  is  used  in  cotton  and  also  in  grain  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  red  soils  it  is  used  every  year. 

The  '  Kooloo'  is  a  heavy  harrow,  used  with 
two  bullocks  after  ploughing  for  further  break- 
ing up  the  soil,  and  also  used  without  previous 
ploughing  in  the  years  when  the  black  cotton 
soil  is  not  ploughed.  Atlrr  the  seed,  whether 
cotton  or  grain,  is  sown  with  the  drill,  the  iron 
and  wooden  supports  are  removed  from  this  im- 
plement, and  the  soil  smoothed  over  the  seed 
with  the  upper  wood  alone,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  kept  steady  by  the  foot  oftbe 
driver. 

The  'Tephun*  or  drill  is  used  for  sow- 
ing cotton,  it  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks. 
It  has  two   seed  tubes  each  fed  by  a  woman. 

'  The  Koolpee'  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks 
between  the  rows  of  cotton,  to  eradicate  weeds  ; 
by  this  means,  also,  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  cotton  plants  is  loosened  and  piled  up— a 
rough  substitute  for  hoeing. 

Tne  Koorie,  or  drill  is  used  in  sowing  grain, 
worked  with  two  bullocks,  which  one  msn  dri- 
ves, and  this  man  feeds  the  receptacle  for  the 
seed  communicating  to  the  four  tubes,  an  J 
a  third  man  works  the  extra  tubes  at  the 
side,  with  which  another  description  of  seed 
or  oil  seed  is  very  commonly  sowu  in  every 
fifth  row. 

The  Rolpa  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks, 
and  used  for  rooting  up  the  weeds  between 
the  rows  of  grain  ;  the  row  of  grain  is  left  un- 
touched in  the  interval  in  the  middle ;  the  earth 
is  also  by  the  same  operation  loosened  around 
the  roots  of  the  grain.  Two  of  these  are  fre- 
gpently  worked  together  with  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks and  two  men. 

*  Hullee  Bandet'  or  cart  is  not  seen  much  of  large 
size  in  the  Deccan,  but  is  vt-ry  common  in  the 
Southern  liahratta  couittry  drawn  by  eight  bul- 
locks. The  tires  aie  commonly  six  inches  deep. 
A  pair  of  wheels  costs  up  to  1 20  Rupees;  they 
last  50  or  even  100  years,  and  are  handed  down 
as  heir  looms  in    families, 

'  Nangur'  or  ploui^h  is  used  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion. Worked  with  two  bullocks.  Bice  Unci 
is  ploughed  with  this  two  or  three  times  every 
year. 

*  The  Don*  or  clod-crusher  is  drawn  with  two 
bullocks  ;  the  driver  stands  on  the  implement 
when  working  it. 

The  '  Kooloo'  is  used  after  the  clod-croshtr 
for  levelling  the  ground.  With  the  scarifier 
removed,  it  is  used  for  covering  in  the  seed  after 
it  is  drilled  in. 

The '  Koree/  or  drill  used  in  rice  coltivatioD, 
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AOUB. 


AHETA  OR  X£0R1T0. 


Brandy* 
Brandy. 


is  tHBikr  to  the  drill  ined  for  the  other 
graia»  ezoept  that  theie  are  eiz  tubee,  and  no 
extra  tube  for  other  grain  is  used,  rice  being 
aoirn  abne :  worked  by  two  bulloeks. 

'  Khorpee,'  or  weeder  ie  for  cleaning  away 
any  weeds  which  may  have  escaped  the  koolpa 
or  weeder  drawn  by  buJlocks. 

There  are  other  implements  in  use  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  similar  articles  with 
different  names.  Thus  in  Assam  the  plough 
is  called  '  Negalu.'  The  hanow,  •  Hslaway.' 
The  Sowing-machine  'Koprigay.'  Weeding- 
madiine. '  Koontey/  LeveUin^-maehine  '  Ha- 
labey'  Harruw  Heggontey  '  Bumtee/  Kodali 
or  mattock. 

These  will  show  that  the  people  of  India  are 
well  advanced  in  agricultural  skill :  and  that 
thej  are  doing  as  mnch  as  tlieir  humble  eireum- 
stances  ;  the  climate,  the  soil  and  the  required 
crops  will  admit.  Their  aids,>-the  buffalo 
and  the  bullock  are  chiefly  employed  for 
draft  and  for  pack  carriage,  are  sledges, 
earts  with  wooden  or  stone  wheels,  or  wheels 
of  solid  blocks  of  wood  as  the  nature  of  the 
oountjy  and  the  state  of  the  roads  demand. 
In  India  nearly  all  the  cultivators  are  hindus 
and  each  village  has  a  small  nnmber  of  here^ 
ditary  out -caste  labourers.  The  following 
receipt  for  a  bait  for  fats^  so  often  trouble- 
some to  agriculturists,  will  be  found  useful. 
Powdered  Assafmtida  2  grains.  Essential  oil 
of  Bhodiam  S  drachms.  Essential  oil  of  La- 
vender  I  scruple  Essential  oil  of  Aniseed  I 
dfschm.  Mix.  the  assafcetida  with  the  aniseed, 
then  add  the  oil  of  rhodium,  and  still  mix  the 
assafcetida  in  a  mortar,  after  which  add  the 
lavender,  cork  the  mixture  dose,  and  put  a 
little  in  a  saucer  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
iron  trap  :  taking  care  that  a  rat  once  caught 
docs  not  escape. — fFcurd^g  Hiadm^  Tropical 
JgricMUure.    AiUMon  of  IS 62. 

AGfilMONiA  NEPALBNSIS.  Don.  A 
pkttt  of  Nepaul,  with  small  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
very  dosely  allied  to  A.  Eupatoria  of  Europe^ 
—OSkaugkneuff^  p.  825  Uonigberger.  Voi^. 
196. 

A6R0  DE  LIHONE.   It.  Lemon  juice. 

A6K08T1S,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural 
order  Graminaoese  of  Lindley»  several  species  of 
which  are  met  with  in  pastures  and  barren-land. 

AGROSTI8  LINEARIS.    Bstz.  Syiu  of 
CynodoB  daetyloB.   Pans. 
AGVAEDENTB.    Pobt. 
AGUARDIENTE.     Sp. 
AGUABBA8.    Sp.    Turpentme  oU. 

AGUBA  or  ABUBA  e^».(e$ur».«>) 

Cspparis  Roxburghii,   D.  C. 

AGUILA    BBAVA.     Willi>.  Eagk-wood. 

A6UHUKL  BaKa.  Bristly  bryony.  Mukia 
•ttbrdla. 

AQUR.  Tam .   Hogoitia  mystax.  linn. 
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AGURI.    BaNo.  a  low  caste,  mostly  culti- 
vators. 
AGYNEIA  COCCINEA. 

H'ta  h'men.  Burm.  H'soke  gyee.    Burm, 

The  roots  of  this  curious  flowered  plant  are 
used  medicinally  by  the  Karens. — Mason. 
Wight  gives  a  figure  of  A-  bacciformis,  and 
Voigt.  namea  A.  puber  of  the  MoUucoas. 

AHALOTH.    Hbb.   Eagle-wood. 

AHAK.    AaAB.        Quick  Lime. 

AHALYA  BAI.  A  Mahratta  princess,  of 
the  Holkar  family  who  ruled  iu  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  See  Benares.  Holkar. 
India,     Mahratta  Governments  of  India. 

A  HAM  RUBA.  Pans.  Loadstone. 

AHARWARRAU.  A  territory  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Malwa  which  contains  many 
districts.  The  Ahar  tribe  or  caste  from  whom 
the  territory  derives  its  names  of  Aharwarah 
and  the  Aharat  are  spread  through  Rohilcund. 
and  other  districts  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces, 
following  paatoral  pursuits-  They  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Rajputa.— • 
Malcolm  Cknic.  Ud.  Vol.  I.  p  325.  See  Eaj- 
poot.     These  seem  to  be  the  Ahir^  q.  v. 

AHEli  ?    Eagle^wood. 

AHETA  or  NEGRITO,  a  Papuan  race,  the 
second  name,  meaning  little  Negro,  being  given 
to  them  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  Itas  or 
Ahetas,  written  Ajetas,   is   their  usual  appella- 
tion among   the  planters   and    villagers  of  the 
plains^     The  woolly   haired  tribes  are  more  nu- 
merous in   the   Philippines  than   in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  were 
estimated,  by   M.  Mallat,   in  1842  to  amount 
to  25,000.     The  islands   Sam^r,   Leyle,   and 
Zebu,   have  not  any  of  them ;  but  they  are 
found  in   Negios,   Mindanao,    Mindoro^  and 
Luzon.    In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  are  described  as  being  smalleri 
more  slightly    built  aud  less  dark  in  colour, 
than  the  negros  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures less  marked  by  the  negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  hair  ;  and 
their  socisl  condition  could  not  then  have  been 
much  better  than  now,  since  they  are  described 
as  living  on  roots  aud  the  produce  of  the  chase ; 
aiid  as  sleeping  in  the  brsnches  of  the  trees,  or 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  they  had 
cooked   their   food.    They  are  all  well  form- 
ed and  sprightly,  but  very  low  in  stature,  as 
they  rarely  exceed   fonr  feet  and  a  half  in 
height.     The  character  of  the  Negrito  is  un* 
tameable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  surmount 
their  tendency  to   idleness.     Prompted  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  return  to   the  pkoe  of 
their  birth,  they  prefer   a  savage  life  to  all  the 
charms  of  civilization.     The  Ajetas  or  Negri- 
tos  are  ebony- black  like   negroes  of  Afriea« 
Their  hair  is  woolly,  and  as  they  take  no  pains  in 
clearing  it,  and  do   not  know  bow  to  arrange 
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AHiTKD  KHAN  SAOOZVE. 


ATlVt   MAHAAT. 


it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  crown  round  the  head, 
which  gives  them  an  exceedingly  fantastic  as- 
pect, and  when  seen  from  a  distance^  makes 
the  head  appear  as  if  sarronnded  with  a  sort  of 
aureole. — EarVs    Papuan's,   p,    \%l    to   131. 

AHILEKA  also  AUILEKUM.  Sanb.  Bry* 
onia  scabra. 

AHILLA.    Singh.    Cathnrtocarpus  fistula. 

AHIMATA  BOGA,  name  of  a  mysterious 
disease. — H^der's  East  :  Monaehum^  p,  433. 

AH  INS  A  in  buddhism,  the  non-iujury  of 
animal  lifOi 

AHIR.  ?£R8.  Connessi  seedy  Wrightia 
antidysenterica. 

AHIB.  a  paatoral  tribe  numerous  in  the  N.W. 
of  India,  but  who  are  spread  through  the  Central 
Boab,  in  the  Upper  Doab,  on  the  west  of  ihe 
Jumna  and  in  the  Lower  Doah  and  province  of 
Benares.  Some  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  mahomedanism,  but  the  bulk  are  hioduSr 
They  have. three  races,  the  Nand  bansa,  Jad- 
Yadu,  and  Gomala  Bansa,  who  intermarry  and 
marry  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother. — ffihoni 
Glo$9arf/»  See  Aharwarah ;  India,  Kol  :  Kutch. 

AliLADA  MAHA.    Can.  Ficus  Indica. 

AHLUC?    Eagle-wood. 

AHMEDI-JAMI.  A  celebrated  poet  and 
sagCy.  native  of  Jam,  known  generally  as 
Jami.  He  is  the  author  of  many  works  of 
high  estimation.  His  romance  of  Yusuf  and 
Zuleika,  so  much  admired  in  the  East,  is  taken 
from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 
He  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  1486  ;  he  was  contemporary 
wijth  sultan  Hussain  Baicara  a  prince  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  who  reigned  in  Khorasan, 
and  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Herat, — 
Frater's  Journey  info  Khorasan  p,  39. 

AHMED  KHAN  8AD0ZYE,  on  the  assas- 
sination of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747,  declared  himself 
king  of  KabuL  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Durani  kingdom.  He  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  wealth  and  fame  of  his  own  family 
and  hia  kingdom  by  sii;  successive  invasions  of 
India,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in 
one  he  obtained  the  highest  renown  among  ma- 
homedans  by  the  memorable  defeat  that  he 
gave  to  the  Mahratta  army  at  PanipiU^  a  fnw 
niilea  to  the  northward  of  Delhi.  The  fa- 
mous action  was  fought  in  January  A>  D.  1 761. 
It  was  a  contest  between  the  mahomedans  and 
hindus  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  The  ma- 
homedan  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  not  ona  half  were  Afghans  :  but  his 
own  troops  were  those  upon  which  Ahmed 
Shah  moat  depended.  The  Mahrattas  were 
computed  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In 
November  1762  be  again  appeared  on  the 
Indus,  irritated  against  the  Sikh  sect  for  the 
trouble  they  h«d  given  him,  not  less  than  from 
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bigoted  zeal  against  all  non  religionists.  He  sig- 
nalized his  march  through  Amritsar  by  the  de- 
moliuon  of  the  Sikh  temple  of  Harroandur  and 
of  the  saored  talao,  or  tank.  The  firat  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  reservoir. 
besides  being  defaced  and  filled  up,  as  far  as 
materials  and  time  permitted,  was  polluted 
with  the  blood  and  entrails  of  cows  and  bul- 
locks, a  sacrilege  even  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
the  schismatic  disciple  of  guru  Govind  than  of 
the  orthodox  braminical  hindu.  Pyramids 
were  erected  of  the  heads  of  slaughtered  Sikbs, 
and  Forster  (Travels,  Vol.  1.  p.  279)  ivlatca 
that  Ahmed  Shah  caused  the  walls  of  those 
mosques,  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  Sikba. 
to  be  washed  with  their  blood,  to  remove  ihe 
eontamination  and  expiate  the  insult. — Mal- 
colm'iHiifory  ofPenia,  Vol.  ILp.  236.  Huiory 
of  ike  Ftinjnb,  Vol.  L  p.  %\  9.  Bumce  Kabul  : 
See  India  :  Kaadahar,  Karez  :  ftmiput ;  Khybcr; 
Kazzlbash. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  city  and  fortress  in 
the  province  of  Aurnogabad,  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  1808  :  it  18  the  principal  artilleiy  aU- 
tion  of  the  Bombay  Army.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seenah  river.  Its  fortress,  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  plain,  consists  of  aenrtain 
with  bastions,  and  was  surrendered  to  Colonel 
WfHesley,  a  few  days  after  the  storm  and  cap. 
ture  of  the  Pettah,  which  also  is  sunoonded  hy 
a  curtain  and  bastiona.  The  population  in 
1828  was  21,208,  and  in  1835,  23,774. 

It  is  in  lat.  19*^  6*  N.  and  L.  74*  55*  E. 
It  was  the  capital^  of  the  teiritories  of  the 
Nizam  Sliahi  dynasty,  and  their  many  exten- 
sive palaces,  the  Farrah  bagh  and  Bashk  iinn 
are  now  in  ruins  A  pretty  little  mosque,  the 
Damri  Ma?jid  is  to  the  S.  of  the  fort.  The 
Ni«am  Shahi  dynasty  and  its  servauta  built 
several  valuable  Karez. 

AHMEDZYEv  an  Afghan  tribe.  See  Af- 
ghanistan. Kelat.  YFazira. 

AHOAl,  also  EUOM,  a  branch  of  the  Tai 
family. 

AHOM  in  Bnrmah,  the  name  of  .the  people 
of  Assam,  their  religion  was  the  woiship  of  a 
god  called  Chang.  In  1665,  the  reigning  Bajah 
Chu  Kum.  adopted  hinduism.     See  India. 

A  HOC,  a  sofl,  though  fine,  but  not  very 
close-grained  light  Ceylon  wood. 

AHRIKAN,  also  known  as  Ahrimanea  and 
Ingromaniyus.  The  ancient  Persians  held,  and 
modern  Parsees  hold,  a  dualistio  beFief  in  Or- 
muzd  the  good  and  Ahriman,  the  deadly  prin- 
ciple from  whom  all  evils  apring.  See  Aryans. 
India-    Parsees. 

AHSHTAR,  a  plain  on  the  borders  of  Assy- 
ria.     See  Iiuristan. 

AHVL    Tam.   4^tB  Atmosphexic  Air. 

AHVI  MARAM,  tamul ;  or  **  steam-wood,'* 
from  ita  emitting  ateam  when  the  root  is  cut  ; 
is  a  Malabar  tree,  growing  to  about  ten  inches 
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AIHAK. 


in  dtaiaeier,  and  fifteen  feet  long :  it  is  of  little 
ralii£,  and  not  rery  durable  ;  but  at  times  it  is 
used  for  inferior  purposes  in  the  frames  of  na- 
tiFe  Teasels,  in  repairs,  kc—JEdjfe,  Malabar  and 
Camara. 

AHWAZ9  a  town  in  Khu^istan  or  Arabistan. 
This  once  celebrated  city  is  ninety-two  miles 
Korth-East  of  Buasorah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
riTer  Karoon,  in  the  prorince  of  Khuzistan, 
the  ancient  Sosiana*  tt  became  extensively 
known  after  certain  districts  had  been  combin- 
ed under  the  name  Al  AhwAz,  an^  their  capitnl 
was  designated  Suq-ul-Ahwaz,  the  mart  or  em- 
porium of  Al  Ahwaz. — Mignai^s  Travels^  294. 

AIGABEET  MYIT,  Malay  ?  This  ^oot  is 
said  to  deprive  spirituous  liquor  of  all  its 
strength,  and  a  decoction  given  to  an  intoxicat- 
ed person  is  said  to  ^render  him  immediately 
sober.— Gi/.  ix.  1862. 

ARGHA-NATHA,  a  title  of  lewara,  the  lord 
of  the  boat  shaped  vessel.     See  Yavana. 

A  I,  an  island  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Pulo  Ai 
of  the  ICalays,  Pnlo  Way  of  the  British,  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bauda 
Lenthor  or  Great  Banda*  It  is  about  8  miles 
in  circumference,  and  moderately  elevated,  its 
entire  surface  consisting  of  nutmeg  plantations, 
this  spice  being  its  sole  exportable  product. — 
Jour.  Ind.  Arch. 

AIKAMEKIL.     Timor.     &andal-wood. 

AIL.     Fb.     Garlic. 

AlDUliA,  an  island  on  the  S.  W.  Coast  of 
New  Guinea,  near  the  entrance  of  Triton's  Bay 
or  Warangari  in  Lat  3.  53'  S.  Long.  134.  15' 
£.  Modem,  tt  is  7  miles  long  and  2i  to  3 
miles  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
of  New  Guinea  by  a  narrow  but  unfathomable 
strait,  through  which  the  tides  run  with  great 
rapidity.  The  chief  exportable  products  are 
wild  nutmej^s,  several  kinds  of  odoriferous  bark, 
ebony,  and  kayu-buka  ;  which,  with  tortoise- 
shell  and  small  quantities  of  trepang,  form  the 
return  eargoes  of  the  Geratn  and^  sometimes, 
Macassar  prahus,  that  visit  the  port  annually 
for  purposes  of  trade. — Jowr,  Ind,  Jrek. 

AILAITTHUS  EXCEL6A.  fFUld.  JRoxd. 
IL  Va.  450.     FoigL 

Ailantua  exdelaus. 
Ifidian  AilADtiis...    Eko.  ,  Peru  Msram     ...     Tav. 

Tbl. 

This  tree  grows  in  Coromandel,  Surat, 
Baroach,  Baroda,  and  the  Dekhan.  It  re- 
sembles the  ash  in  its  general  appearance  and 
attains  a  large  size,  flowering  in  January  and 
Tebniary.  It  is  common  about  old  buildings 
lad  in  raviny  ground  of  the  Dekhan  and  of 
Gozerat,  about  Baroach  and  Baroda.  It  is 
Kldom  found  as  a  tree  in  the  Bombay  forests. 
It  is  common  iu  the  Northern  Circars,  and  in 
Ike  Godarery    forestSj   and   h  met  with    in 


Xarak  ...     ... 

...MAHa. 

P«dd»  Mana    ... 

Vera    Itara... 

Mat.kal. 

Fcyyapa   Pedda- 

Aralft 

...     Saks. 

maun  ... 

Coimbatore.  Doubts  seem  to  exist  as  to  the 
value  of  the  wood.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  had 
been  described  as  hard,  close-grained  and  heavy^ 
and  fit  for  gun  stocks,  and  he  had  been  told 
that  it  is  much  used  in  Bombay,  in  cabinet- 
making,  but  he  greatly  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  in  which  Dr.  Gibson  concurs. 
Dr.  Cleghom  in  the  Madras  Exhibition  Jury 
Eeports,  describes  the  wood  as  light  and  white 
and  he  and  Graham  say  it  is  used  for  mak- 
ing sword  handles,  Jsc.  It  is  also  employed  to 
make  sheaths  for  spears,  and  catamarans,  but  is 
not  durable.  On  the  Godavery,  the  natives 
never  use  it. — Roxh,  IL  450.  Dtb.  Wight, 
CUghorn,  Riddell,  Gibion,  Usa/ul  Flanta,  Mr. 
Sliiot,  Mr.  Jaffrey,  M-  E.  Juries*  Reports, 
Captain  Beddoms,  Voigt,  p,  186. 
AILANTHUS  MALABARICUS. 

Madde  Doop      ...       Can.  I  Peru  Mam      ...     Tax* 
Peru!  Maram     ••  Maleal.  { 

A  large  tree  of  the  Anamailai  forests,  Travan- 
core.  Malabar,  and  in  Canara  and  Sunt! a,  above 
the  ghauts.  Its  rough,  very  thick  bark  ia 
studded  with  grains  of  a  bright  coloured  resin, 
and  it  yields,  on  incision,  the  mattipar resin.  The 
barky  resin  and  fruit  are  used  in  native  medicine. 
— /fwslie.  Wight.  Gibson.  Vsejul  Plants. 

AILANTHUS  GLAiNDULOSA.  Dbsf.  A 
tree  of  China  and  the  Moluccas. 

AIMAK,  a  Mongolian,  Mantchu   and  Turki 
word  meaning  a  tribe.     Of   these,  there  are  in 
Kabul  and  Persia  four  tribes,  the  Char  Aimak. 
They  dwell  to  the  north   of  Herat  atad  Kabul 
in  the  range  of  the   undulating  country  which 
in  some  places  assumes  a  mountainous  in  others 
a   hilly    character,    and   in   some  parts  is  well 
watered,  in  others  bleak   and  rough,  forming  a 
water-shed   of   two  natural  divisions  from  the 
western  of  which  Hows  the  Murghab,  the  Tejend 
and  the  ^arrah-rud,   and  from  the  eastern,  the 
Helmund,    the    south-eastern    feeders    of  the 
Oxus  and  the  N.  Western  feeders  of  the  Kabul 
river.    It  is  said  that  Timur,  exasperated  at  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  people   inhabit- 
ing Mazanderan,  south   of  the  Caspian,  trans- 
ported  the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains 
situated  between  India  and  Persia.     The  des- 
cendants uf  that  people  form  a   small  tribe   of 
Eimaks  known  under  the  appellation  of  Firoz 
Kohi,  after  the   city   of  that   name  (situated 
about   sixty-three   miles  from  Teheran),  where 
they   were    defeated  and    taken    capture    by 
Timur.     According  to  Latham,  the  Aimak  are 
of  the  Sunni  sect  of  mahomedans,  and  are  iu 
number  four,    viz  ,   the  Timuni,  the  Huzara, 
the  Zuri  and  the  Timuri.     The  Timuri  and  the 
Hazara   lie   beyond    the  boundaries  of  Kabul 
and  are  subject  to  Persia.     Yambery  says  that 
the  four  tribes  are  the  Timuri,  Teimeni,  Feroz, 
Kohi  and  Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of 
Iranian  origin   and  speak    Persian.     The  Ti- 
muri dwell  about  Gorian   and  Kah'san^   the 
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Teimeni  from  Karrukh  to  Sabzirar :  the  Peroz 
Kohl  near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  hare  the 
shores  of  the  Mnrghab.  In  their  reTerence  for 
fire,  their  respect  to  the  east  to  which  their 
tent  doers  look,  they  retain  many  of  the 
fire-worshipping  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Turk,  those  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan. 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castles  but  in  tents 
rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic  govern- 
ment^ eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  the  flour  of  a 
nut  called  Khundzik  (chesnut  ?)  with  that  of 
their  wheat.  The  Aimak  settled  in  the  13th 
century  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
400,000. — Latham*$  JDeicripttve  Stknology^ 
Ferrier^s  HisL  of  Afgham^  j».  3.  Yambtry^%. 
Sketchei  of  Orntral  Aiia, 

AIMANT.    "Fr.  Loadstone. 

A'lN-I-AKBAai.  Pbrs.  From  A'in,  a 
law,  and  Akbar,  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
who  framed  this  <;ode  of  regulations*  >See 
Akbar.     See  Suhogum, 

AIN.  Mar.  also  Aijun  Mab.  Syn.  of 
Pentaptera  aijuna.  P,  tomentosa  and  P.  glabra 
p.  18-9. 

AINDBA-JALIKA.  Hind.  Conjuring  is  so 
called  from  Indra  '  the  Hindu  deity  ;'  imd 
Jala  •  a  net.'— Hini.  Theai.  Vol,  IL  p\  306. 

AINDEI,  the  Sacti  of  Indra.    See  Sncti. 

AING.     BuRM.  Dipterocarpus  alatus. 

AINKUDI  KUMMALAE.  The  five  artiean 
castes  of  Malabar.    See  Kummalar. 

AINO.  The  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo,  vrhose 
severe  treabment  by  the  Jnpanese,  has  led  them 
to  other  countries,  and  they  also  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin,  which 
is  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  They  are 
despised  in  Japan.  Their  number  does  not  to- 
day excetfd  80,000  ;  they  are  strong  and  mus- 
cular, but  they  are  despised  as  Jews  are  by 
the  Arabs.  Tiie  women  are  handsome,  have  a 
profusion  of  black  flowing  hair,  but  their  ap- 
pearance is  not  cleanly,  their  lips  are  tattooed 
beautifully  blue.  They  do  not  speak  Japanese ; 
and  servants  from  Hakodate  connot  converse 
with  them. — Hodgwh^i  Nagataki^  p.  52.  See 
Amoor,  India :  Kurilians. 

AINSLIE,  Dr.  Sir  Whitolaw,  a  Madras 
medical  otfioer,  who  wrote  observations  on 
Cholera  Morbus.  1  Vol.  8vo. ; — ^On  alrao- 
spherioal  influence.  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol. 
1 .  p.  378 ; — On  the  climate  of  Seringapatam, 
As,  Jl.  1835,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  35—34 ;— Ma- 
teria Medica  Indica,  Madras,  1  Vol.  4to. ;  2nd 
£d.  Lond.  2  Vols.  ; — Bemarks  on  climate 
and  diseases  of  Eastern  Regions,  Lon.  As. 
Trans.  Vols.  II.  p.  13;  III.  p.  55,— 2>r. 
jDuisf*i  Catalogue. 

AIOU  or  YOWL,  a  group  of  16  low  cir- 
cular islands  on  the  W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea, 
aud  30  miles  N.  E.  from  the  island  of  Waygiou 
in  the  GiHolo  Passage*  The  largest  lies  in 
about  Ifti.  0*  25;  N.  long.    ISl*  o;  E,    The 


group  is  surrounded  by  a  cor^  reef,  nearly  a 
degree  in  circumference,  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  which  is  separated  from  the  main  reef 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel.     Aioa  Baba, 
tbe  largest  of  the  group,  and  of  chief  resort  lies 
on  this  detached  portion  of  the  reef,  and  is 
about  7  miles  round  and  500  feet  in  elevation. 
The  north- eastern  or  larger  reef,   contains  the 
islands  of  Abdon  and  Konibar,  with  several 
coral  islets,  and  is  said  to  have  an  opening  on 
the  N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  vessels  with* 
in  the  reef.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans,  few  in 
number  and  occupied  almost  exclusively    in 
Ashing  and  in  catching  turtle,  with  which  the 
lagoons  within  the  reef  abound.    The  chief  ex- 
ports  are  tortoise — shell  of  good  quality,  which 
is  obtained  here  in  large  quantities,   and  tre- 
pang.     These  are  purchased  by  Chinese  and 
sometimes  European  traders  from  Temate,   in 
Moluccas,  the  king  of  which  place  assumes  su- 
preme authority  over    all   those  parts  of  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea  which   his  subjects  have 
been   in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  purposes  of 
trnde.     The  traders  to  Aiou  all  employ   soiall 
vessels,  which  alone  are  adapted  forgoing  with- 
in the  reef  of  Aiou-Baba,  their  chief  resort. 
They  bring  red  and  white  calicoes,   thick  brass 
wire,  old  clothes,   glass  beads,   and  all  sorts  of 
ornamental  finery  in  which  the  negroes  of  New 
Guinea  delight,  as  much  as  those  of  Africa* 
Tbe  natives,  are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers, 
but  are  inclined  to  be  treacherous  and  reren  ire- 
ful, which  is  the  character  indeed,  of  all  the  Pa- 
puan tribes.     A  vessel  visiting  these  islands  for 
purposes  of  trade  should   always  be  provided 
with  a  native  of  Temate  or  Tidore  to  act  as  pilot 
and  interpreter. — Journal  Ind»  Areh,  Hor^b^ 

A1N0JAPANESIA.  A  name  proposed  by 
Mr.  Logan  to  designate  all  the  Japanese  and 
Aiuo  Islands  from  Formosa  to  Kamtos-chatka. 
See  India. 
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Al£.  Amongst  the  mahomedan  races  of  Indi< 
the  air  and  tbe  water  together,  Ab-ohowa,  arc 
reckoned  to  constitute  cL'mate.  Amongst  hin^ 
dus,  the  water  alone  is  regarded  as  the  ageui 
acting  on  the  climate* 

AIRAPADABf,  in  hindu  mythology,  tin 
name  of  one  of  the  elephants  who  support  t\u 
earth,  his  image  is  placed  in  the  temples  o 
Vishnu,  of  a  white  color,  having  four  tusks 
his  body  loaded  with  trinkets  and  magnificent 
ly  dressed. — Sonnerafa  Voyage,  p,  ISO, 

AIB AV ATI,  the  elephant  vahan  of  Indra 
AlE  BLADDER  of  certain  fish  is  in  much  re 
quest  as  an  article  of  diet  and  in  the  arts.  It  | 
a  white  membrane  close  against  the  spine»  knovr 
also  as  the  sound  or  swim.  Russian  Isinxl^sj 
is  prepared  from  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeon 
AcdpeHm  9iuri0f  found  in  the  Caspian    anl 
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Bkek  8eu  and  their  iribatary  rivers.  In 
AmcncBy  from  the  Lahrai  tqueteaffue,  the  in- 
testiaes  of  the  ood,  Morrkua  vulgarU :  in  Cul- 
CQtte,  from  the  sounds  of  the  Poljnemus  sela, 
the  8alea  o/l  Bengal  and  the  sounds  of  two 
Madras  fish,  the  Korwa^  and  Kaiali,  Taw.,  are 
so  employed,  and  they  are  largely  exported  to 
Chixa^^CySkam^knessy  p.  68. 

AIBUN,   a  temple  in  Bhopal  built  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  raja  Tsrapain,   by 
Dyanya  Vishnu,  the  confidential   minister  and 
brother  of  raja  Matri  Vtshnu.    The  inscription 
is  the  first  in  honour  of  the  boar  incarnation  of 
Yiahnu  and  the  boar  coins  probably  belonged 
to   this  femily  of  princes,    who  worshippsd 
Yishna  as  the  Boar.     In  the  inscription,  the 
minister  Dyanya  or  Dhanya  obtained  his  office 
by   public   election,   and  through   the  grace 
of  God !  Dhanya  is  called  a  Bishi  amongst 
the   Brahmans  and    the  devoted    worshipper 
of    Bhagavan ;   but  there    is   not  any   pre- 
posterous   enlogy    of    Brahmans.    The    lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions  is  Sanscrit  but   wiih 
wopts  written  corrupily,  and  probably  about 
the  8th  oeotury  of  the   Christian  Bra.     The 
character    used    in   the  inscriptions    is  that 
subsequent    to    Kanouj  Nagsri,    or  Allaha- 
bad, but  before  the  Gaur  or  Harsha  eharacter. 
Another  inscription  is  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the 
temple,   the  King  mentioned  is  Budba  Gupta, 
who  governed  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Nanoada.     The  pillar  was  raised,   at 
the  eipense  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,   before  the 
tessple  of  the  preceding  inscription,  by  Vaidala 
Viahno,  who  had  been    elected  to  the  regency. 
The  notiee  of  a  new  Gupta,  and  a  date  of  the 
dynaaty,  165,  ia  of  great  intereat,  aa  Buddha 
Gupta  necessarily  followed  those  mentioned  on 
tbe  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  columns,  and  up  to 
Buddha  Gupta's  time,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Kanoq}  dynaaty,  ita  duration  had  been  only  165 
years.     In  the  eariy  part  of  the  fifth   century, 
A.   D.,    FaUian    found  a  bnddhist  king  at 
Kanouj  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century    Huian   Thsang  found  a  hindu   king 
reigning.     The  dynasties,   therefore,  had   been 
ehanged  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
snd  the  Gupta  family  had  sprung  up  in  the  in- 
terval—^ev.  yfi.  Soc,  Vol  VII,  p.  634. 

AJAIB.UL'MAKBLUKAT,  a  book  on  na- 
tural hitftory. 

AJAM.  Arab.  This  word  literally  means 
foreign  ;  but,  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
A!  Ajam  ia  applied  to  the  opposite  part  of  the 
eoaai  of  Afrioa.  Ajam  by  the  Turks  means 
Turkiih  Arabia.  Peraia  is  Bsld-ul-Ajam,  and 
the  DMih-eastem  eoast  of  Africa,  is  Bar-fl- 
Ajsm.  The  Arabs  divide  the  world  into  two  great 
bodies^,  first  themselves,  and,  secondly,  '*  Ajami/' 
t.  c  all  that  are  not  Arabs.  Similar  bi -partitions 
are  the  hindua  and  mhlechas,  the  Jews  and 
GentBcai  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians^  &c.;  &c., 


TlaiffaWB  Aden — Burton's  FUfHmoffe  io  Mecca, 
FoU  //.  p.  26. 

AJAMODA.  Bans.  Parsley. 

AJATA  SATRA,  king  of  Magadha  who  collec- 
ted the  remains  of  SakyaMuni  anddeposited  them 
in  one  large  stupa  at  Biya  Griba.  He  reigned 
for  32  years  and  died  B.  C  526.  His  race  were 
Bbattiya  brnhmans.  See  Buddha  :  Chineae. 

AJATASWABA.  A  king  of  Magadha,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  Sakya  became 
eminent.     See  Chinese. 

AJETA9.  A  Papuan  or  a  Negrito  race  in 
the  Phillippines,  Negros,  Mindanao,  Mindoro 
and  Luzon.     See  Ahetas. 

AJGARA.  Sans.    A.  python. 

AJ£.  A  river  of  Iran. 

AJIPALA,  one  of  the  Chohan  dynasty  who 
founded  Ajmir.  A.  D.  145. 

AJIT  SINGH-  A  celebrated  king  of  Kanouj 
who  was  murdered,  A.  D.  1680.   See  Bahtor* 

AJMOD.  ^y^]  Sans.  Apium  involucratum 

also  Petroselinum  sativum,  parslqf. 

AJOOWAN.  Bbno.  Lorage,  Ligusticum 
ajowan. 

AJOSATIVO.  Sp.    Garlic. 

AJUGA  DEALSINGHI  (perhaps  A:  rep- 
tans;  A.  fruticosa,  or  A.  chamoepytes)  from 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  where  it  is 
given  in  quartain  ague. — Honighergtr.  See 
Anisomeles. 

AJUGA  DECUMBENS,  Don.  Hills  of 
GHshmere,  where,  from  its  manifold  virtues,  it 
is  called  JHii-i-adm,  t.  e.  the  life  of  man.  Given 
in  tormina  and  inflammation  of  the  gums. — 
Honigberger. 

AJUGA  FllUTICOSA.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Anisomeles  Malabarica. 

A  J  MA.  Hind.  Perhaps,  Ptychotis  ajwain. 

AJHIB,  the  capital  town  of  a  small  terri- 
tory in  Rajputanah  ruled  by  Ghouhan  Baj- 
puta.  Ajipala  of  this  race  founded  it  in  A.  D. 
145,  and  it  waa  lost  to  the  Mahomedans  by 
Dola  Hai  in  A.  D.  1024  to  Mahmud  of 
Ghasni.  The  territory  is  also  styled  Kajas< 
than.  There  is  an  artificial  lake  near  L.  74^ 
52'  £.  See  Chohan  ;  India;  Inscriptions; 
Kattyawar  :  Khetri  Lakes ;  Bajputs. 

AJUNTA  in  the  province  of  Arungabad,  is 
celebrated  for  its  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Vihara 
or  monastery  and  caves.  The  Chaitya  cave  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  India.  One  of  the 
Chaitya  cavea  there  has  the  dagopa  perfect, 
with  the  tee  with  the  three  umbrellas  in  stone. 
The  great  structural  dagopas  are  generally  shorn 
of  this  appendage,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
three  and  nine  storied  towers  of  China.  One 
of  the  Viharas  at  Ajunta  looks  more  like  the 
brahmanical  caves  at  Ellora  than  a  Buddhist 
Vihara.  Its  pillars  hsve  similar  cushion 
capitals  to  those  in  Elephanta  and  at  Eilora. 
The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any  mixture 
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of  Brtmanitm  and  ooDtain  tjpes  o(  all  the  reat. 
some  are  elaborately  carved. 

The  Ajunta  eaves  are  in  the  northern  face 
of  a  ravine,  which  has  a  westerly  direction 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  ghauts,  as  they  over- 
look Kandesh.  There  are  many  ravines  or 
koras  near ;  one  of  these  commences  at  the  town 
of  Ajunta  and  winds  to  the  south  and  west 
for  about  3  miles  opening  there  into  Kandesh. 
Near  its  moulh  is  another  ravine  taking  a  wes* 
teriy  direction^  for  two  milea  with  se>eral  wind- 
ings, at  one  of  which,  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  rock  these  caves  hsve  been  excavated.  This 
ravine,  no  where  exceeds  40U  yards  from  brink 
to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at  its 
bottom.  Ajunta  is  the  only  town  of  any  size 
near,  but  it  too  is  quite  a  small  place,  walled, 
with  gates,  and  a  bridge* 

Migor  E.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army  continued 
drawing  and  photographing  these  cnves  for 
nearly  30  years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave 
for  days.  He  built  a  house  at  !C*ardapoor,  now 
the  travellers  bungalow,  but  latterly  he  resides 
at  Ajunta.  The  natives  call  the  caves  yerruia, 
the  same  name  as  they  give  to  those  which 
Europeans  call  Bllora.  The  hiudus  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings. 

The  caves  are  about  25  in  number,  several 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  hsve  been  injnred 
by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have  a  noi- 
some daipp  smell,  with  the  nauseous  odour  of 
bats,  which  in  the  larger  caves  are  multitudi- 
nous. 

The  ordinary  form  is  a  central  hall,  with  a 
walk  around  the  wall,  separated  from  the  hall 
by  pillars.  A  single  door- way  leads  to  the  in- 
terior and  opposite  it  is  a  recess,  in  which  Bud- 
dha is  seated  preaching.  In  that  are  numerous 
figures  seated  in  almost  similar  attitudes.  The 
walls  also  have  sculptured  figures  and  arabes- 
ques, as  have  also  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  and 
the  tops  of  the  pillars.  There  are  innumerable 
figures  of  men  and  women  standing  upright, 
and  sitting,  and  those  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
seem  to  be  sosring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee 
at  Baug,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tsptee,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves.  Bee 
Adjunts  ;  Gave  Temples. 

AJWAIN  SEED. 
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In  Hindustan,  igwaifi  is  the  seed  of  Ltgus- 
tioum  sjowain,  Roxb.  The  Plychotis  ajwan 
D.  C.  lu  the  Dekhan  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  Anethum  sows  or  Bishops'  Weed.  The 
Koratsani  ajwain  ia  wholly  different,  being 
the  seeds  of  the  henbane  and  poisonous.  The 
small  fruit  or  seed  possesses  an  aromatic 
smell  and  rather  warm  pungent  taste.    The 


plant  is  known  everywhere  in  India,  and  P* 
sylvestris,  Eoyle,  is  the  Arab  igwain  called  by 
the  Persians  Nan-khosh,  largely  used  as  a  car- 
minative and  in  flatulent  colic,  and,  Honigber- 
ger  states,  in  stoppage  of  urine.  It  is  propagat- 
ed by  seed  and  grown  in  square  beds;  in  theDek- 
han,  the  seed  is  sown  in  September  audOctober, 
and  sold  at  five  pice  the  seer,  the  plant  is  grown 
by  the  Native  gardeners  for  the  seed  only, 
which  is  used  in  curries.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound,  under  the  native  names,  the  seed 
of  the  Ptychotis  ajwain  with  those  of  the  poi- 
sonous Khorasanee  Ajwain  which  are  the  aeeds 
of  the  hyosciamus  or  henbane.  The  Ptychotia 
ajwain  seeds  are  very  small,  stalked,  conical, 
pointed,  streaked  with  yellow  stripes,  and  atalks 
of  the  seeds  of  a  bright-yellow.  Henbane  seed 
ia  %^^9  not  ribbed  or  streaked,  shape  obscure- 
ly triangular,  and  flattened,  surface  rough  and 
dotted.  Other  seeds^  especially  of  umbellife- 
rous plants,  are  sold  under  both  these  names. — 
G" ShaugkmtUjf.  Fleming.  Faulkner,  Eomig- 
btrger^  BiddtU,  O'ShaugtMna}/. 
AKaisoAKH.     ^1  alsoAL.  J]    DuK. 

Hind.  Calotropia  gigantea;  also  Morioda  eitrW 
folia,  Linn^  See  Madar. 

AKA,  tribes  occupying  the  western  extremity 
of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  Assam*     See  India*  « 

AICA.    Turk,  a  chief,  an  Agha. 

AKLABA,  a  gulf  at  the  N.  E.  pari  of  ike  Sed 
Sea  :  also,  the  town  there. 

AK  AD,  a  city  of  Assyria.  See  BabeL 

AI^AJU-NUSSE.  G£a.  alao  Westindiache 
anakarden.  Gsa.  Cashew  nut. 

AILAKALIS.  Qkbsk.  Cassia  abana,  alao 
an  inspissated  oold  extract  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Acacia  vera* 

AKAKIYA.  Hind.  A  red  stone  brought  to 
Ajmire  from  Delhi  containing  iron ;  used  aa 
a  tonic,  in  the  dose  of  one  tola :  one  seer  for 
two  rupees.— 6Va^  Med.  Top,  p,  125. 

AKAKIAH.  Arab.  &jJU|  It  is  spoken  ofboth 

by  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides.  It  is  an  ex.- 
tract  from  the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  vera,  or  from 
its  leaves,  which  are  pounded  and  the  juice  in- 
spissated. The  iu8|)is»snted  juice  of  the  sloe,  Pru- 
nus  spinosa,  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  Aka- 
kia.  The  Akakia  is  not  now  used  in  medicine 
of  Europe. 

AKAL,  Sansc.  from  **  a"  privative  and 
"  kal,"  death,  meanint^  immortal. 

AKALI,  armed  Siklis ;  religious  devotees 
and  fauatios,  violent^  .and  ignorant.  They 
were  first  established  by  the  guru  Govinda, 
the  fouuder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  they 
zealously  supported  him  against  the  innova* 
iious  of  the  aacetic  Bauds,  the  byragi.  Their 
Boonga  or  tempit*,  on  the  side  of  the  holy 
reservoir  at  Amratsir,  at  Lahore,  is  a  fine  build- 
ing^ hat  others  arc  met  with  all  ofcr  the  Pun- 
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aka-podwal. 


AKBAR, 


Jab,  though  chiefly  in  the  Hanja  territory,  be- 
tween Lahore  and  the  Oharra,  where  Tarantara 
is  tbeir  chief  town.     A  considerable  number 
are  settled  at  Nandair  on  the  banka  of  tiie 
Godarery    but    are    quiet   and  peaceable.   In 
leality  wealthy,  they   affect  poverty  and  beg ; 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Sikh  rule,  their  beg* 
giag  was  an  insolent  demanding,  and  as  they 
were  a  bold  united  bidy  whomadeeommoueauae, 
aod  did  not  acruplo  to  expose  their  own  livea 
or  to  make  false  accusations  of  onmee,  these 
wild  looking  men  enforced  their  demands  with 
so  insolent    indepeadenee,  which   those  only 
coold  understand  who  have  witnessed  a  band 
of  draoken  Akah,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
brandishing  their  naked  swords,  and  bawling 
out  abusive     and     obscene  language  :    their 
power  to  enforce  their  demands  therefore  was 
veiygieat*    They  particularly  showered   their 
sngry  words  on  Europeans  s  but,  until  Ranjit 
Singh  mastered  them,  even  his  life  was  seversl 
iiibes  in  danger.     Under  the  British  rule,   and 
with  power  to  enCorce  toleration,  they  are  never 
beud  of.    Thev  would  extort  aima  from  chiefs 


AKAR-CniRIT-MUBAI.  Malay.  A  plant 
yielding  an  elastic  gum. 

AKAR<KANTA.  Hind.  Alangium  deca- 
petalum. 

AKAHKAEA.  Hind.  Pebs.  The  roots  of 
two  species  of  Anacydus,  A.  pyrethrum  and  A. 
officinarum. 

AlCAHKOUF,  the  ground  around  the  ruin- 
ed pile  called  by  the  Arabs  Tall  Kammd,  and 
by  the  Turks  Nnmrud  Tapassi.  Both  these 
terms  mean  the  hill,  not  the  tower,  of  Nimrod 
and  the  term  Akarkouff  or  Agargonf  given  by 
the  Arabs,  is  intended  to  signify  the  ground, 
only,  around  it.  It  is  about  9  miles  from 
Baghdad.— Por/«r'»  JVaveU,  Vol.  II.  p.  281, 
MignaiCa  TraveU,  p>  102.     See  Namrud. 

AKAS.  Arab.  ^^ILe  A  hoop  of  a  black  co- 
lour, worn  by  the  Hodelywh  Arabs,  to  retain  the 
dark  colored  square  of  cloth  on  the  head.  Tlie 
outer  rim  ia  iulaid  with  pieces  of  delicately  en- 
graved mother-of-pearl,  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling. — Hamilton  8  Sanau 

AKASA  GARUDA  GAODA,  alaoMuru  don- 
da     e9'?^X£6tfX2».     Bryonia  epigoea.    Hoid. 


and  others,  by  interdicting  them  from  the  per-  .  „     ,  .        _,  ...  J*      -,. .  . 

fomisace  of  rdigious  righU,  and  a  chief  unpc^  '  ?\?*«»L%^-  "»'  ]P/.  7*^"  °*™"  "^'*  ^^ 
pular  with  the  Akalis,  who  made  common  cause    ^  V!5  f;  Ct.^^  districts. 


with  each  other,  risked  his  authority.  I'heir 
ikameis  derived  from  AJulipurusha,  '  Worship- 
pen  of  the  Eternal,'  the  word  Akal  being  a 
compound  of  kal, '  death,'  and  the  privative  *  a ' 


AKASALIN6A.  Kab.  Goldsmith. 
AKASAM.  See  Acasanavi ;  Hindoo. 
AKA8ANANCHYAYATANA,inBuddhiam, 
the  lowest  of  the  incorporeal  Brahmalekas.:— 


mesDing    '  never-dying/  or    'immortal/      It  ;  ^y^!C^f?'^''^^TA    T"'?! ?^    *  x 

is  one7f  the  epithets  of  the  Deity,  and  is  given  ^^^^^A  TAMAJIA.  also  ( Antara  tamaraO 

to  this  dass  from  their  frequently  ewkiming  eT^if^i^ef  ,slso  (eolJeJ^iftff.)  rwtiastra- 
"  Akal,  Akal,**  in  their  devotions.  They  wear  tiot<*s,  I.— 7?.  m.  131. 
bine  chequered  dresses,  and  bracelets  of 
tteel  round  their  wrists,  which  all  Sikhs  do  not 
wear;  though  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh  to 
bave  steel  about  the  peraon,  and  it  ia  generally 
in  the  shape  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  They 
formerly  initiated  converts,  and  had  almost  the 
sole  direction  of  the  reli^sious  ceremonies  at 
Amritsur.  The  Akalis  bad  a  great  interest  in 
maintaining  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
Sikhs,  as  established  by  guru  Goviiid,  upon 
which  their  influence  depeniled.  They  often 
wept  profusely  armed,  with  half  a  dozen 
swords ;  perhaps  also  «  matchlock,  and  seve- 
ral steel  discs  on  their  turbans. — Mation*$ 
i/oaraayi,  Vol.  I.  p.  451.  B£ohun  LaU  Joumeyt 
p.  ».  HUtory  o/the  Punjab,  Vol.  I.  p.  130, 
131.  BUinbaeJCa  Tanjab  p.  89.  Malculm's 
Sikh,  p.  116.  WanPs  F%ew  qfthe  Hindus,  Vol. 
^l  p.  273-4.  A:  Bes.  Vol.  XL  McGregor'B 
Siftory  of  lie  SUkJiSy  Vol.  L  p.  81.  p.  236- 
^37.  See  Amratsur  ;  Banda ;  Boonga ;  Discs ; 
MiDJa  ;  Sikhs  ;  Tarautara. 

AKA.PODWAL,  a  caste  in  Malabar  and 
Caoarawho  follow  therula  of  Marumakatayam, 
OTdeacentrrommothera,thede8census  ab  utero 
of  the  Loerians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  out  of 
i  part  of  lUty.    See  Polyandry. 
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AKASH  BULL!.  Bemo.  Cassyta  filiformis. 
Linn. 

AKAS  KXIKHI.  See  Hindoo. 

AKAS-MUKHI.  Sans,  from  akas,  the 
sky  and  mukba  the  face,  religious,  ascetic 
mendicants,  among  the  Saiva  hindoos,  who 
hold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky,  till  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  become  contracted  and 
retain  that  porition.     ^ee  Urdha  bahu. 

AKATi$-JA  BULLI.  Malbal.  Cassyto  fili- 
forniis. — Linn* 

AKBAB^  Jalal-uddin  Mahomed  Akbar, 
reigned  in  India  from  A.  D.  1556  to  1605.  He 
was  grandson  of  the  emperor  Baber  and  seventh 
in  descent  from  Timur.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  emperor  Hamavun  and  was  born  at 
Amirkot^  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the  14th 
October  1542,  while  his  father  was  in  exile. 
Hamayun  re^gained  the  throne  in  1555  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  Albar  in  the  course 
of  hia  reijen  extended  his  sway  over  Kiijputanahy 
and  from  Afghanistan  to  Ahmednuggur  in  the 
Dekhan  and  from  the  SulimHU  mountains  on 
the  west  to  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  east. 
He  was  an  enlightened  monarch  who  introduced 
religious  tolerations,  equal  justice,  enoonraged 
literature,  arts  and  science,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari 


AKBAR. 


AKKTE. 


or  iofiiiiutes  of  Akbar,  a  rerenua  work,  was 
oompiled  under  his  orders.  Akbar  was  succeeded 
by  Jehaogeer,  8bsb  Jabsn,  snd  Aaruogaib.  Prior 
to  this  sovereign,  of  all  the  dynasties  tbst  had 
yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  the  house  of 
Timnr  was  the  weakest  and  most  insecure  in  its 
foundations.  The  bouses  of  Ghatni  sud  Gbor 
depended  on  their  native  kingdoms  which  were 
contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest :  and  the 
slave  dynasties  were  supported  by  the  national 
influx  of  their  countrymen :  but  though  Baber 
had  been  in  some  measure  naturalized  in  Cabul, 
the  separation  of  that  country  under  Kam- 
ran  had  broken  its  connection  with  India, 
and  the  rivnl  of  an  Aflf^han  dynasty  turned 
the  most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  well 
as  of  the*  Indian  mahomedans  into  enemies. 
Colonel  Tod  remarks  (Bajasihaii  Vol.  I. 
p.  522)  that  it  affords  an  example  of  the 
hindu  doctrine  of  the  meteiPpsycbosis,  as  well 
as  of  the  regard  which  Ak bar's  toleration  had 
obtained  him,  that  they  held  his  body  to  be 
animated  by  the  soul  of  a  celebrated  hindu 
gymnosophist :  in  support  of  which  they  say, 
he  (Akbar)  went  to  his  accustomed  spot  of 
penanoe  (tapoi^a)  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yamuna  and  Ganges,  and  excavated  the  imple- 
ments, via.,  the  tongs,  gourd,  and  deer-skin,  of 
his  anchorite  existence.  Assuredly  tays  Elliot  a 
more  extraordinary  man  never  sat  on  the  throne 
of  India.  Brought  up  as  a  mahomednn,  he  was  a 
rationalist  and  deist,  and  never  believed  any- 
thing, as  he  himself  dedHved,  that  he  could  not 
understand.  The  religion  which  he  founded, 
the  so-called  Ilahi  religion,  was  pure  deism 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  eun  as  the 
purest  and  higheat  emblem  of  the  deity. 
Though  Akbar  himself  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  his  court  was  the  home  of  literary 
men  of  all  persuasions.  Whatever  book,  iu 
any  language,  promised  to  throw  light  on  the 
problems  nearest  to  the  Emperor's  heart, 
he  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Persian. 
Leedes,  the  adventurous  English  merchant, 
visited  Akbar^a  court  and  one  of  his  four 
companions  entered  the  Emperor's  service. 
Akbar  abolished  all  arbitrary  laud  taxes  and 
fixed  the  revenues  according  to  the  vhIucs  of 
the  different  lands,  fallow,  out  of  cultivation, 
in  rotation  :  best,  middling  and  bad  lands  and 
over-flooded  lands.  It  Was  in  his  reign 
that  his  physician,  Budyn,  introduced  the 
rhiooplastic  operation  for  restoring  the  nose, 
and  he  bestowed  on  Budyn,  a  jaghire  at 
Kangra.  The  Easli  or  harvest  era  of  Northern 
India  has  been  traced  to  the  year  of  Akbar's 
aucceaaion  to  the  throne,  the  2nd  of  Rahbius- 
aani,  A.  H.  968,  A.  D.  14th  February  1556. 
The  first  mention  of  thugs,  occurs  in  his  time, 
for  500  were  execnted  at  Etawah.  In  his 
invasion  of  Kaabmir,  he  was  opposed  by  the 
warrior   pastoal  race   of  Oulu-wan. — XUiot^ 
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HiiiorUsu  qf  India,  p.  248.    IW.  See  FasG  ; 
Guluban  ;  Kaogra  Khiraj ;  Leedes  ;  Thaga. 

AKCHEE.    Pxaa.     SeeAndkho. 

AKEEK..  Guz.  Uikb.  ^^^  Psaa-Coqieliaa : 

Galcedouf. 

AKESINES,  the  Greek  term  for  the  river 
Chenab.   See  Chenab. 

AKH-KA-JHAR,  MADAfi.  Hijid. 
j^^KcJ"?  Galotropis  gigantea. 

AKHARWAI  a  division  of  the  Kurrai  tribe. 

A-KUASSA  a  region  described  by  Ptoleroy, 
the  snowy  land  of  Ladak.   See  Xha-changuL 

AKHJBAR.  Ar.  PI.  News  Akhbar-kaghaz, 
newspaper.  Khalassat-al-akhbar,  the  summary 
of  news,ii  work  bvKhond  Amir.  BeeKhond  Amir 

AKHISl-GHAR  8HAMBAH,  A  feast  hehl 
amongst  mahomedans  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  their  second  month  Saffur. 

AKHOOND,  the  high  priest  of  the  Swat 
tribe.    See  Khyber. 

AKHOZYB,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  valley  of 
Kabul.  See  Afghan. 

AKHBOT.Malsal.  Saks,  fruit  of  Alcuritea 
triloba  also  Hind,  the  walnut  or  Juglans  regia. 

AKI,  the  Lignum  vitas  of  New  Z^land,  it  is 
the  Metrosideros  baxifolia,  and  is  a  rambling 
shrub  elimbing  by  means  of  its  lateral  roots  to 
the  hiKbest  trees.     See  Metrosideros. 

AKINCUANYAYATANA.  inBaddhism,  the 
third  of  the  incorporeal  Brahma-Iokas. — Hyder's 
EaUer  MonuMim^  f,  483* 

"  AKINDO,"  the  Japanese  name  for  mer- 
chant.  In  Japan  the  "  akindo"  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ride  on  horseback,  and  with  astonish- 
ment the  officials  see  British  merchants  gallop- 
ing about. — Eodgwtii  Noga$aki^  p.  12. 

AKIT,  it  is  a  drink  in  use  by  the  Arabs  but 
has  different  names  in  all  parts  of  Arabia  ;  even 
in  the  Hejaz  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mazir, 
as  well  as  •*  Iqt,"  (a  corruption  of  Akit). 
When  verpr  sour,  it  is  called  *'  Saribah,**  aud 
when  dried,  without  boiling,  ''  Jamidah." 
The  Arabs  mnke  it  by  evaporating  the  serous 
part  of  the  milk,  the  remainder  is  then  forme<l 
into  cakea  or  lumps  with  the  hand,  and  spread 
upon  hair  cloth  to  dry.  They  eat  it  with  clari- 
fied  butter,  and  drink  it  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  considered  by  the  Arab  a  cooling  and  refresh* 
ing  beverage,  but  boasts  few  attractions  to  the 
stranger.  The  Beluchi  and  wild  Sindhiao  tribes 
call  this  preparation  of  milk  ''krut"  or  kurut  and 
make  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bedouins.  It 
is  perhaps  the  source  of  the  English  word  curds. 
BuTton'9  Pilgrimage  to  Meeeah^  Vol.  L  p.  362. 

AKKABaKABAM.  Tam.  ^sstr^saffth 
Pellitory.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

AKKABAPUITA.  Sing.  PalUt07 ;  ^* 
themis  pyrethrum. 

AKKUSH.  Bbno.  Bottlers  lacotfen. 

AKKYE,  or  Byot  Laut,  the  subjects  of  the 
sea,  a  litoral  race  to  Quedah  who  dwell  ou 


the  tkoitts  and  iakta  of  ibe  Peninsula     See 
Kedah  or  QueJah. 

A  KG.  «  kiU  tribe  in  Aeeam.  See  lodin. 

AKOLA.  Hind.  Bans.  1^1  Alangium  de- 
capetalain  :  aJso  A,  bfxapetahiin. 

AKOLA,  L,W  42N.  k  h  77^1%  in  Bemr 
is  built  on  an  open  plain  near  the  if  nrna,  the 
ncan  height  of  tke  pkia  aceordin|r  to  Cullen 
being  808  ft.  The  tower  of  Molah  la  built  on 
a  bill  of  giMM-atone  amj^daloid  overlooking 
tke  Muma  river  Mid  presents  the  afppearanee  of 
aeitadei^  indeed  tliere  is  a  small  eiirtaiu  at 
the  top,  «mI  the  whole  town  is  sumninded  by 
a  cttitain  with  faaationa,  wbicb  haTO  been  re- 
conriBeaded  to  be  removed.  Akolali  has  the 
nuJwaj  within  two  inilda  of  ft,  and  is  now  the 
ciiicr  Cifil  station  of  West  JBerar,  ki  4be  Uy- 
denilmd  Assigned  Territories^ — Bui/bur. 

AKOMANOy  a  name  of  AbramaD.  See  Ah, 
nmao ;  Zoroaster* 

AKOND.  Sans.     Catotropis  gigantea. 

AKORA»  a   Hinda  monastery.     See  Ast- 
bo),  also  MAih.-^Baff^ur^ 


XLKXK. 

'     AK-YAU.   BcBM.    Wood  aloet. 

ALOB   AACHL.  Bbho.  J|  Hi»d.   Har. 


AKJftOT.  AaAB.  ejp;  /  I  Qira,  iSLf^^  I 


Fiu.  Hi»».     Mal.     and  Bbno.     Wal/iut, 

Jsgians  regie  ;  also  the  seed  of  Alearilee  triloba. 

AKSU,  a  rif er  near  Xifri  in  KurdasUn. 

See  Kifri. 

AKU.  Tev  m  leaC  Akulo.  pL  ]eares« 
AKU    JEMUDU  or  CHEMUDU    e5«o- 

'i^tk  :'%ti»e^.  Enphorbi&nirvlia.  B^teJk.  £. 

nertifoiia.  Z: — R.  li.  467. 

AKUILA-SEMUN-I-BUMI.    Ahab.  Opo- 

balsam. 

AKULKURRA,  Qoz.  Hikd.  PelliCory  ; 
Anthfinis  pyreihrum.     See  Akarkara. 

AKULMUHT.  HtNB.   Cssalpinia  bondu- 

ctila. 

AKULU.  Tbl.  EJle.  Tam.  The  leaves  used 
by  hiadas  as  platters.  They  are  made  of  the 
planuin  leaf,  WalXcUe.  Tah.  Arili  aku.  Tbl. 
and  leares  of  the  Bnnyan  tree,  Mari  aku,  Tel. 
AlieJIe.  Tax.  also  of  Butea  frondosa*— ^ai^««r. 

AKUND,  Bbno.  Calotropis  gigantea. 
BrfjVM.*  Calotropis  liliacea. 

AKU  PATKIKAM,  Tbl.  e5Ktf ^»ro,  l««w 

of  Ciiinamomuqii  encalyptci/les.,  ^eeM — ^^C*  Ma« 
Isbatbnim.  B.  ii.  297—0'8k/5$9.  The  Uaves 
are  u»rd  as  a  spice  and  medicinally. 

AKT7SALA,  in  buddhism  demerit^  consti. 

luent  of  <*a"    nrivative  and  Ei^rma B^der'g 

^ern  Mfmmchim^  p.  433. 

AKUT  CHUN  I.  BmaU  rnbies  or  garneU. 
^ougbt  via  Pali  to  Ajmere  and  used  as  an 
apbrodisiac :  one  tola  for  two  rupees. — ^enl, 
^«f.  Top.  p.  12$.     See  Takut^ 

AKIAB.  The  chief  town  in  Arracan,  on  the 
^g)*t  banjk  of  a  rapid  riven  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
poinmiiiioDer.    The  European  part  is  beaati- 


Mofinda  ertrifolia. — Linn.  • 

AL,  in  Kabul,  a  fabulone,  prcBtematural  be- 
ing, resembling  a  woman  of  twenty  years  of  aj:©, 
named  the  Ohoulin  Persia  and  Tuikey.  The 
Persian  women  attribute  the  disasters  of 
parturient  women  to  her  malevolence. — Richard 
F.  Bvrton't  Sindh,  p,  399. 

ALABANDIC  CARBUNCLES  of  Pliny,  a 
kind  of  garnet,  q.  v. 

ALABASTER,  the  a>^pairrpcc  of  the  Greeks, 
from  Alabastron,  a  village  in  Egypt.  It  is  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  peculiar  crystalHf  e 
state,  sometimes  quite  purr,  sometimes  eotitain- 
mg  small  quantities  of  carbon  or  iron.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  nature,  end  \Tben  pure  is  of 
spotless  white  and  in  texture  and  colour  is 
almost  unrivalled  amongst  minerals.  Ilisfound 
to  a  large  extent  in  lower  Egypt^  and  perhaps 
this  is  alluded  to  In  2nd  Kin^s  xxi  end  13. 
It  18  said  to  occur  in  the  Boogtee  Hills  near 
Jacobabad.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  iu  India 
proper,  the  images  of  the  Burmese  being  from  a 
stalegtitlc  earbonaie  or  granular  earbonate  of 
lime,  though  commonly  called  alabaster. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  a  carbonate  and  a  sul- 
phate of  lime.  The  finest  alabasters  are  from 
near  Voherra  in  Tuscany :  between  Cecina  and 
Leghorn.  An  inferior  kind  occurs  near  Derby  in 
England,  at  Mont  Martre  near  Piris  and  in  tlje 
Tyrolese.  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps.— Ifajwfc 
Jbmiin.  Bml/omr.    See  Gvpsuro. 

AL*  ABBAS.  Tliis  race  reigned  as  khalifs; 
IB  Baghdad  from  A.  D.  749-80  to  A.  D.  1258-9, 
when  Baghdad  was  beaieeed  snd  taken  bf 
the  Ah-Khan,  grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan  and 
A?-  ^"^*"«^  ^^^\\f,  M ustasem,  put  to  death. 
All  Khan  is  the  Uuiagu  of  western  authors.-^ 
y.  Prinaep,  p.  804- 

AlABU.  Bbno.  Bottle-gonrd,  Lagenaria 
vulgaris.  ^ 

ALABUVU,  S.  or  Anapa  kaya.  eer««9g4 
e^SSTTcxS.  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Ser, 

ALACA,  in  hindu  mythology,  the  splendid! 
palace  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth. 

ALACHAKDALU  also  Bobbarln,  ectf oBw 
-«^ajj*.  DoKcbos  sinensis^—Z.  F^4  ^A^  77j^ 
R.  iii.  302,  and  D.  catjang  303. 

ALA  CHAT  A  also  Talantu  tige,  eo^«j^ 

«boto6-B.  IpoBittadentat«.  WiUd.—R,  j,  477. 
L  dhrjsoides.-^iF*  le.  157. 

ALACNUNDA,  a  stream  near  Kedainatb,' 
wbieh  joins  the  Bhsgaratti  near  Buder-pragne! 
— JVttser'a  JSTtar.  Mmmt,  p.  8S1. 

ALAGILieHlTSA.    Tbl.    e©>iO-^<5v. 

Crotalaria  verrneo^a^     tinn, 

AIjAKH,.^  ory  or  caU  of  tbo  Gudaia  htg- 
gars.    See  Oudara.  Alakb  namj. 
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ALANGIUM  •CLAimULOSUM. 


ALAUI^A  LEtOPUS. 


ALAKHMAMI,   a  cUss  of  Saira  metidi-  |  (trows  tt  an  election  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet. — 
tsaais  ;  Professor  Wilson   ssys  the  Aiakh-aaini    Thw.  En,  PI.  ZegL  ii.  p.  IS8* 
mendicant  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Alakshya,  the 
indefinable  goci,   and     Nama  a  name.     See 
Sanyasi. 

Can. 


Terminalia  che- 
flag-staff ;  a  stan- 

^eoMffili^  Ficus 


ALALI    MARA, 
bula. 

ALAM.    An.   a  flag,  a 
dard,  n  prop. 

ALA  MARAM.    Tah. 
ludica. 

ALAMO.     Sp.     Poplar. 

ALAMPRA,  a  Burmese  monarch,  who  in 
1755  founded  or  re-built  Rangoon. 

ALAK  (liang)  a  Chinese  weight,  contatntng 
about  8|  zolotnicks. 

ALANDADI  ?  a  class  of  shres  in  Tamil 
countries. 

ALANGI.  Tam.  «D(eur®0.  Alangium 
decapetalum.  Vahl. 

ALANGIUM  DECAPETALUM.  /aw. 

A.  Lamarckii.  Th%o, 

Alangium  hexapetalum.  ^oxh.  Ft,  p.  ii. 

002. 
Alanginm  tomentosnm.  Lam.  J>.  C 


ALANGIUM  HEXAPETALUM.   Z. 


Akarktnta  ?  ...      Beno. 
Akola  ...       HiKD.' 

Ankalo        ...      Mabb. 
Kara-Angolam  Malsal. 


Unkotha 
Niemhaka 
Wuduga 
Uduga 


Savsw 
Tau 


Bagh-ankra  Bkno. 

AniaaruU  mara..      Can. 
flage  leaved  alan< 

EnOw 

...      HXMD. 

..a    mahr. 


-•• 


giam 

Akola  .. 
ADkulo 

Anknl... 
Aogolam 
Akarkanta 


...MalkaL. 
Hind. 


Ankolamu 

Ankola... 

Nieo-chaka 

Eepaatta 

Ankolamu 

Uduga- 

Udugu 
Ankola 
Alangi  niaram.. 


••• 


Saks. 
II 

SiNOH. 
T£L. 
>i> 
II 

SAira. 
Tah. 


Sara  AiigoUm..MALSAL. 

This  is  a  small  tree  found  in  rocky  places  in 
the  hotter  and  dryer  parts  of  Ceylon,  in  Uoim- 
batore,  in  Cochin  and  Malabar,  and  throughout 
the  Pentnsala  of  India.  It  grows  in  Guze* 
rat,  is  common,  on  the  Bombay  side,  both  in 
the  open  country  and  in  some  of  the  ju nicies 
towards  the  coast,  but,  there,  it  is  less  a  jungle 
tree  than  one  found  in  hedges  and  village 
lanea.  It  grows  in  the  Khassia  hills,  and  in 
Assam  up  to  the  base  of  the  Hinaalayn,  and  is 
found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Cochin- 
China.  The  wood  is  said  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
to  be  bemitifttl,  and  iu  Dr.  Wijrlu's  experi- 
Wients,  he  fonnd  it  snstain  a  weit^ht  of  8 10  lbs., 
)fVLi  neither  Dr.  Wight  nor  Dr.  Gibson  had 
ever  seen  a  ten  inch  plank,  and  Mr.  Rohde 
says  it  wants  size ;  Captain  Beddoroe^  however, 
describes  it  as  an  ornamental,  beautiful  wood, 
attaining  a  fair  size  in  the  forests  of  the  Qoda> 
very  and  Circars.  The  astringent  fvuii  is 
eaten  by  the  Natives,  ita-  roots  are  aromatic 
and  used  in  .Native  medicine  in  snake  bites. 
—Kir.  Vaffrey,  H^arb.  ir.  50»,  Ifr4.\  Wi^  and 
Gibwn.Mr.  MlUfL:  ^oigt.  p.  40.  M.  *B.\J. 
S^.  Mr.  Rohde.  Useftd  PianU,^  Oapiain  Bed- 
dome,     TAwaiiet,  JSn.  PI  Zfyl  ii.  p.  133 


This  tree  is  said  to  grow  in  Bumah,  Coro- 
mandel,  Malabar,  Gumeoor,  Ganjam,  Bengal 
asd  Allahabad.  According  to  Captain  Mae- 
donald  it  attains  an  eitrenie  height  of  30 
feet,  with  a  eiroumlereBoe  of  2^  leet,  the 
height  from  the  groand  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  being  Id  feet.  In  Oanjam 
and  Qumsoor  the  leading  buU  in  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  haa  a  wooden  bell  called  '^  Lodoko" 
attached  to  ila  neek  which  i«  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  jungle,  and  it  b  al  waya 
made  of  this  peculiarly  sonoroue  wood. — 
Rohde.  Me%,  Coptaim  Maedanald  in  If.  JP. 
Froeeedinge.  Ueefmi  PlnnU. 

ALANGIUM  TOMBNTOaUM.  D.  C. 
Syn.  of  Alangium  decapetalum. 

ALANTWURZEL.  Ou.  Elecampane. 

A  LAOS  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  ancieat  Palabroiha  was  bnilt  at  the 
junction.  The  Akoa  was  also  calted  the 
Erranboas. 

ALA    PALA.    eo'^o.     Tab.    Pergnhiria 

pallida,  W.^r-  A.  conir.  4 J ;  /c.  585.— Asclep. 
pal.  R»  ii.  4S. 

AL  ARAB  AL  ARABA.  pure  Arabs,  the 
desccndeiits  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,.  the  son  of 
Heber. 

AL-ARAF.  Arab.  The  Mahomedan  pnrga- 
tory. 

AL.\KANJL    Tel.    eeeTodB.  Convolvulus 

parviflonis,  Vahl, — R,  i.  471. 

ALARANTU.  Tbl.   eotfoft.     Rostellaria 

diffusa,  f^eei^ 

ALASaLE.    (V»  Koriti  chettn^    eoj^'^^ 

^ir^0«8B^.)  Piecospermum  spinosum.    Trie, 

ALASKNDT.  Mal.  Dolichos  catianj. 

ALATCHANDUL.  Bsho.  Methonica  su- 
perbn. 

A  LAUD  A  LEIOPUS.  Hodgson.  Thia 
absolutely  resembles  the  British  skylark  (A. 
arvensis  vel  dutcivox,  Hodgson),  except  ia 
being  smaller.  Length  of  wing  3|  to  Sc- 
inch, and  of  tail  2}  in.  This  speciea  waa 
long  ago  sent  to  the  Bengal  Astatic  Socie* 
ty's  mn^um  by  Mi*.  Modgson  from  Nepal  ; 
A.  gutyuta  is  the  coumion  lark  6f  the  plains  of 
India  and  of  Bengal  From  the  latter  A.  leio> 
pus  may  be  distinguished,  by  its  smaller  bill 
and  longer  tail.  Tbe  A.  Malabarica^  ScopoH, 
[A.  dffva,  Sykes,]  appears  to  be  merely  A.^  inil- 


ALAKOtUM    GL.VNpUtOSgU,.  77^10. /{gula   in    mueh    abraded  .plQjnagc.—i<«.    Soc 
A  smtll  tre?  of  the  ^central  pronnce  rf  Ceylon, 


Joitr.p.  216.  No.  2  i/1854.^Sec  Mirafra. 
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ALA4JD-mN,  MAiHMiHD  SHAH,«on  of 
8luukli  Shall.  Tli«  kiter  eofiqiMred  Ma4wa  $ 
him  M#,  Ab-nd-dm  vasih*  leader  of  «ho  first 
Mahomedan  ittvadeia  of  the  Drkkaa,  and  took 
ibe  roatl  of  the  Vind^ya  aMmntatna  ftomawbere 
Boar  Cliik«ldak«  and  in  A.  D.  1309  be  an* 
Mzcd  Gtnetat  to  Selbi.    Sea  Gufc«nU  Malwa. 


ALAUN.  Geu.  Alain. 

ALBA  ABBOE.  Cigapati  tree. 

AL^BAIDAWI,  tka  «hief  «onmeirt«tor  n^ 
^km  Koran,  q.  t. 

ALBANIA,  a  country  to  the  east  oT 
Kartelaiiia,  q  t.  The  Albanians  of  Asia  are 
soppoaed  by  BI.  Rulfin  to  have  formed  the 
baaia  of  the  present  Afghans.  He  says  that 
they 'were  a  warlike  people,  known  as  A ^h van 
or  Avsban,  that  Afghan  is  a  Greelc  word,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  nnmerous  revolts,  they 
were  transferred  from  one  extremity  of  Persia 
to  another  and  driven  into  Khorasan.  The 
Albanians,  aays  Burton  are  at  most  half 
Asiatic  as  regards  manners.  As  iu  the  east, 
irenerally,  the  boat  drinks  of  the  cup,  and  dips 
his  band  into  the  dish  before  his  g:uest,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  master  of  the  house  pre- 
cedes his  visitor  over  the  threshold.  Both 
actiona  denote  that  no  treachery  is  possible, 
and  to  reverse  them,  as  amongst  Europeans, 
would  be  a  gross  breach  of  custom,  likely  to 
exdto  the  liveliest  auspicjons. — Chev.  Btmmt. 
Aetmejf,  LaUkam^^Burtott's  Filarimaat  to 
JftceoM,  Fa.  I.  p.  199. 

ALBAHY  islands,  in  Torres  Strait,  are 
situated  a  few  milea  to  the  aouth-east  of  Cape 
York,  tlw  N.  £.  extremity  of  Auatralia.  They 
^  dose  to  the  mainland,  are  moderately  elevat- 
ed, and  ^gbtly  wooded  with  gum  irees,  but 
covered  with  grass.  They  have  long  been 
known,  and  their  eastern  side  waa  examined 
hf  GapUin  Kiiifr,  the  oelabratad  Australian 
Hjdrographer,  but  the  oirait  which  separates 
theai  horn  the  ouia-laifd  was  sarveyed  by  the 
Bffanbfe^  tender  to  the  aonrejing  ship  "  Ply," 
aad  fonod  to  be  elear  of  dangers,  with  an 
aveiaga  depth  of  14  fathoms,  it  is  suited  for 
a  harbo«r  of  refuge,  and  a  dep6t  for  carrying 
oa  trade  with  Hew  Guinea.  An  opinion  had 
long  heem  cotefUined  thai  the  nativea  of  the 
aoiik  eaitom  parU  of  AnatrsHa  em  leas  fiiendly 
to  atnmgara  than  the  other  tribea  of  this  conti- 
Maly  whieb  wae  oonimied  by  the  massacre  of 
lb:  Keencdy,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
Ilia  paily^  when  exploring  the  eountvy  between 
t^^Mo^mmBwy  wxd  Cape  York.- /w.  Ind.        aLBUMEN  occurs  abundantly  in  natur«J, 

Ai  nAninrkTkJiiP      o^   a         ...       both   amongst  plants  and  animals,  as  in  the 
Al^AWCOQUR    to-  Arfflenaoa  vulgans.    ^^jte  of  egg,  the  saps  and  juices  of  vegetables, 


ALBATB08S.  Btreni  birds  with  this  name 
>re  farailtar  to  aB  travelliers  in  the  southern  seas 
^the  flDooita  Albatross,  the  Biomedca  exnlans 


ALBUHEin 

of  LhniBBas,  being  very  common.  D*  fuligin- 
oaa  of  Latham  is  also  to  be  seen»  and  J)^  cbloro* 
i^nchus  Lath,  also  met  with.  Mariners  distiu- 
goish  them  by  other  namea.  Diomedea  exulaus, 
Dfmm.  in  the  wandering  Aluatiosa.  The  I>. 
spadicea,  is  the  green*biH  or  Neily  of  sailors.  D, 
oblororynchus,  iheir  molly  maux  or  yeUow-biil^ 
and  D.  fuiigtaosa,  the  sooty  albatross.  , 

ALBICORB,  the  Scomber  thymius,  Linn* 
an  intiflbitant  of  the  southern  seas,  the  back 
is  bright  purple  with  a  golden  tint ;  eyes  large 
and  silvery,  belly  silvery,  with  a  play  of 
iridescent  colours,  is  iu  length  from  3  to  6  feet, 
— Ben.  p,  23» 

ALBINO.  I'his  variation  from  natural 
colours  is  met  with  frequently  in  all  Asiatic 
couutrieSj  in  Southern  Asia^  in  Uiudustan, 
Peninsular  India,  Siam,  the  Mali^  States  aud 
liastorn  Archipelago,  and  when  occurring  in 
man  it  is  more  noticed  than  amongst  the  fairer 
raeea  of  Europe,  because  of  the  contrast  witli 
those  around  them  and  because  of  the  scant 
apparel  in  use«  Albino  men  or  women  «re 
not  regarded  with  any  peculiar  feelings,  being 
familiar  to  all,  and  it  is  not  men  and  women 
only,  but  iu  Asia,  elephants,  buffaloes,  monkeys 
and  crows  are  also  met  with.  White  crows 
with  pink  eyes,  also  white  deer,  occur  in  Tip- 
perali^  albino  crows  are  not  uncommon  in 
Maiabar  and  albino  monkeys  in  Ce)lon,  but 
a  kind  of  white  monkey  of  Ceylon  has  beeu 
said  not  to  be.  albino,  though  doubtless  so,  and 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  of  Burmah  is  lord 
of  the  VYhitoBlephaot.— B0^>^4fr.  See  Kyans  ; 
Yule'a  Embassy  ;  Madras  Uuseum  liecords. 

ALBIZZIA,  a  genus  of  planta  into  which 
some  of  the  Acacias  have  been  placed,  (See 
Acacia  elata.  Ac  stipnlata),  an  nndefkied 
species  of  the  genns  may  here  be  noticed* 

ALBIZZIA.  8p.  Kokoh.  Bunti.  A  tree  of 
the  northern  district  of  Pegu,  on  and  near  the 
hills.  The  wood  is  valued  by  the  natives  a« 
much  aa  the  Padouk,  Pterooarpus  dalbergioides, 
or  even  more  so.  It  is  uaed  for  cart-wheels, 
oil-presses,  and  canoes.  In  the  Prome  district 
a  special  tox  waa  levied  on  the  felling  of  "  Ko- 
koh" and  **  Padouk,"  under  the  Burmese  rule^ 
Large  ireea  are  becoming  very  scarce  in  th^ 
Irmwaddy  valley,  but  are  not  uncommon  iu 
the  Toungoo  district^-- Ga/.  CtU.  Jop.  186il. 

AL-BOEDSH,  the  Haro-berzeaiti  of  the 
ancients  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  western  slope 
of  BelurTagh,  on  the  high  land  of  Pamir; 
See  Arian. 


and  is  used  largely  as  food,  and  in  the  arts 
its  chief  value  in  these  being  its  facile  solidifi; 
cation  under  a  modcritte  heat. 
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ALE. 


JOX. 


&LBT7QU£RQUE.  Don  AlphoMO  de 
Albw^aerque,  aa  oficer  in  the  aMvioa  of  the 
kinir  of  Foriugal,  wa*  seoi  to  the  Indiea,  in 
1506 ;  he  took  ICuseat,  end  the  Curia  Muria 
ielands  and  other  important  places  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arabian  Oulfh.  On  the  I8th 
February  1513,  he  started  from  Iitdia  on  an 
expedition  consisttog  of  20  sbipsi  manned  by 
),700  Portuguese  and  80O  Indians,  and  failed 
in  an  att6m{!)t  to  lake  Aden  by  escalade,  he 
afterwards  wintered  at  the  island  of  Eamaran, 
and  returned  from  the  Hed  Sea.  He  Inniied  on 
Ferim  island,  iu  1 S 1 3,  on  his  return  from  the 
lied  Sea,  erected  a  Li^h  cross  and  called  it  Vera 
Criiz.  De  Barras,  the  histoiian  wns  his  com- 
panion.—P/tfj/a/r'*  Aden.  See  De  Barras  ; 
rerim. 

ALBYROUNT,  a  cotcmporary  of  Avicenna 
ivho  served  under  Mabmud  of  GhMtni  in  the 
1 1th  century.  He  mentioned  the  disappearance 
from  Ceylon,  of  the  p^arl  oyster  n^  iheir  ap- 
pearnnce  at  B'fain,  in  t>if  country  of  the  Zends. 
— TeffnnttVn  Cft/lon.     See  Pearls. 

ALCANFOB.     Poar.  Sp.   Camphor. 

ALCAPPAKllIS.    6p,    Capers. 

ALCEDO.  A  genus  of  king  fishers,  sevetnl 
of  wliich  occur  in  India, 

AL-CEMEHICUM.     Eagle-wood. 

ALCESTE  ISLAHD,  is  in  the  gnlph  of 
Pc-chclee,  near  the  Shan  Tung  pfomoniory  in 
lat.  37^  35*  N.  Ion.  122«>  45*  B.— fiorl- 
hurgh, 

ALCIPPE  NiaaiPRONS,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8. 
XVIII.  815. 

ALCIPPE  NIPALEN8W,  (v.  Siva  Nipa- 
lensis,)  Hodgson,  is  common  in  the  Hima- 
laya,   hot  local,  in  hilly  junglea  up  to  4|Q00 

feet. 
ALDBOyANOA  VESICULOSA.  Xtim. 
A.    Tertidlbta.  B^^.  ii.  1'12. 

MaUkajlvuiji .Bsko. 

A  harbaeeovs  plant  of  Europe  and  Benga^ 
with  small  white  flowera. — Yoi^t 

ALE.  The  bitter  ales  mannfaetiiied  at 
Burton-upou'Trenty  have  for  many  years, 
been  most  extenairely  imported  into  India. 
Burton  bnewera  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  beer,  and  their  svccesa  ia  generally  sup* 
posed  to  be  dependent  on  ihe  qualify  of  the 
well  water  used  :  but  it  ia  mora  probable  that 
their  (brae  hat  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
Ibest  matexials  and  employing  great  oare  in  the 
process.  On  analysis,  the  water  is  found  to 
pontain  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
good  deal  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ma^c* 
nesia,  and  a  considerable  amouut  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  the  lime  and  matrnesia  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  being  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid,  the  excess  of  which  is  so  great  as  to 
redden  litmus  paper.  The  Burton  well  water, 
therefore^  ia  a  hard  waler^  aod  might  be  regard- 


ed 88  but  iU^-adaptedfbt  the  purpose  ^fbiasrittfy 
but  the  boiling  mtpeb  the  esoess  of  oarbosite 
aotd:  in  the  water,  which  kept  the  oarbonatao 
of  lima  and  magnesia  in  solutiott :  and  theoo 
salts  are  precipitated.  Again,  the  alkalino 
phosphates  present  in  malt  haye  the  power  oC 
decomposing  .and  precipitating  sulphate  of  liaie» 
phosphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  atkalisie 
sulphate  being  formed,  aod  the  fcreatrr  part  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is  redissoKed 
ill  the  acid  formed  ^uHog  fermeutatiod.  Tbo 
water*  from  bein»e  at  ^nat  hard,  tbus  beoosaoa 
comparatively  eoft,  and  in  this  state  ia  wdl 
suited  for  the  extraction  of  the  aclife  proper- 
ties of  the  malt  and  hops  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bitter  beer.  The  water  used  is  remark- 
able from  its  complete  freedom  from  organic 
mattrr.  The  Burton  ales  speedily  becoii.e  bri^ehc 
and  clear,  never  requite  finings  to  be  employed  ; 
and  are  fit  for  use  almost  aa  soon  as  brewed. 
This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  depurnting power 
of  lime,  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  Burtoa 
water  and ^ its  precipitaiion  duriui^  the  boilinir» 
the  transparency  and  brivhtness  of  the  beer  are 
attributable.  An  analysia  shows  tne  following; 
results  as  the  contents  of  an  imperial  |sallon : — 
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B&EWSD, 



BA»»*itDO0i. 

B«JEWuP, 

f 

S  ST  ►• 

ki  Cm  — 

Gnfnt. 
890 

s.sia 

7€0 

8^80 

•Ot«7 

A.. 

Ormlu*' 

430 

S^SiO 

saa 

89^6 

(*aui, .M...^'. 

BUtar  Extract,.... « 

Totf  1  Solid*...- ..•  Mt******* 
Alcohol  oi  ipe :  t^  :  701. 

rer  cantaffc  ol  Aloohot .. 

GralBt. 
800 

s.oao 

810 
S,ess 

S,*40 
6S,ST0 

70<000 

sto 
S,1I0 

150 

a.180 

8,8'^ 
88.000 

70  000 

70S)00 

10-000 

The  above  general  analysia  ahows  that  tbo  Uttet 
bet  rs  of  Messra.  Allsop  nod  Sons,  and  of 
Messrs.  Baas  and  Co.,  oaotain  only  a  madcrata 
amount  of  alcohol,  and  an  asuaifally  l«v|^ 
quantity  of  bitter  extract,  consisting  of  \h% 
extract  of  hops.  The  apecifie  gravity  of  thm 
beers  of  variona  ages,  waa  foand  to  vnry  a 
the  former  from  1007  to  1020,  and  the 
latter  1008  to  I02i;  aa  a  rule  the  aoM  wm^ 
tents  and  eitrectiva  matter  of  beer  ia  greataaft 
in  the  newsat  and  atrongast  beers,  aad  tbeas 
are,  to  a  opnsid^raible  extant,  iadioatad  by  ilio 
specific  gravity.  Dr.  Uastai  report%  that,  after 
the  most  sorutiaiaiag  examination,  nicfoaoopt* 
eal,  chemical  ami  phy<iiologieal,  iba  axaaainovm 
failed  to  detect  any  other  ingredients  ihaa  thm 
producta  of  asalt  and  bops,  aod  the  eonathaenU 
of  pure  spring  water,  f  fom  tbo  pure  and 
wholesome  nature  of  the  iegredieata  amployad* 
the  moderate  proporUoQ  of  aloohol  F«Mit« 
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ket  in  Imftia  are  tnereJy  a{|^la  for  Meeirs 
iiisop  and  JBaaa.  la  ilie  yoar  ld5B,  ihcie  vrna 
exported  from  Great  HriUta,  to  Aden^  lki(>Mi 
India,  Chiiia^  ana  ILongkonir,  10ayl>SO  barrcla 
of  beer  and  ale,  the  dedarod  value  of  which 
VIS  i295«481,  and  the  lour  years  l«ad-5a 
to  iS55-56  incltiaive,  Mailma  imiiotted  it  ta 
tbe  valae  of  Rapttf  1 6.M,0tt9.  ^Hamd.  448. 
Jrs^  SUUmeni.  Baif.  CbmmtremiFttdueis. 
ALECrOHlA  JUBATA,  Kek  Kieo,  Kaniree. 
Tbla  iicli€a  ia  gelatinoua  and  eaUu  by  the 
ut.ves  with  riee> 

AL£I£V£UI££.  Tau.  lauaeed  :  Beo^.  Com* 
noDcnrss. 

ALEPi,  a  toam  on  the  eoatt  of  Miilabai,  m 
U:.  O''  30'  N.  jmd  27  oiifoa  from  Cochin,  it  ia 
<ituatad  in  the  territories  of  Travancore  and 
it »  depot  for  the  tiinber  from  the  territories 
of  tbeiajah  oC  Tr«vauoore.»— i/orv^w^A.  BmL 

AL£PfO,  thflu  ancient  Berrcaa,  iaatvled  by 
ibe  natives  Haleb^ua-Shahha.  It  is  76  miles 
iolsnd,  ffon  Ukandeimn  in  L.  3ft.  11.  £15. 
N  k  L.  S7.  9.  £.  ^od  (torn  Antioeh  hy  the 
road  90  mike.  It  |>robahly  first  rose  in  to 
impnrtaace  oa  the  deatructlon  o^  Puhnyra, 
to  whieh  it  auoceeded  and  like  Palmyra  it  waa 
admirably  aituatedt  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
a)ioo)(as  the  conMBunteation  with  the  eaal,  by 
tk  desert,  was  the  only  one  known  and  the 
^rodudiona  of  Persia  and  India  were 
brottgbi  kiiber  by  oamrana  f^om  Bti^ad  ami 
Biuort.  Akppo  aUndt  ia  an  open  plain,  en* 
compstaed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  aiilea  by  low 
bill*  sad  the  eity  ia  about  thi«e  miiea  and  a 
^If  in  cifc«Bifei«neD'  aamnadad  by  walla  of 
^^  alOMb  aboot  thirty  feet  high,  andtwrnty 
Wid.  T^t  popabtion  ia  eslimated  at  about 
100,0<K) ;  Tarka  and  Ambv  7  0,000 ;  Christiana 
of  Mi  (JenapiinHtioaa,  15,000 ;  Jewa,  10,000  ; 
Wt  ty*  is  prrtatdy  three  times  the  tnie^cenus. 
Ibe  wsifika  Bhinda  ia  Bellictaaiain  ana  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Alepjlo.-^  Zi^/or'l 
f»«c«H  p.  213.  JMiHMtm'^  IruvA,  Vol. 
^\h  )&d.  Bee  JKelat,  p.  488,  4M  and  405 
'^JCre.Hd.  8«p.«.II. 

ALBPeo   SfiifNiL    S«   Cawa  obo?sfc 


AUUaiTliS  ZBUiO&A.  f oaat. 

CamirNiaiiDordifsiiQm,  Qmtt^ 
'    iuglaoa  €iaiairiuBi«  Lour* 


<«• 


AlWot 

aimaadaai.^ 

Kamari. 
Akrot.^ 
Kanari 
Teaify 


Hraiy, 


•od  tfae  nny  ctesiietdhle  <|»aiitiiyiifwBoinhtic 

iHiodTBe  bitter,  deiired  from  hope,  eentMned  m 

these  faeera,  they  tend  to  preserre  the  tone  and 

\kou  of  the  atoatadi,  and  OQadiioe   to  the 

int^rsiifla  of  the  health  of  that  organ  wben.ia 

a  state  of  weaknaaa    or  dt biHty.     Thraa  bitter 

beers  diffsr  fiom  all  othe^  paeparaltoaa  of  maife^ 

in  coBtainiaa  a  anaUer  anioout  of  eatraotafa 

mailer,  thaa  being  lesa   viacad  And   aaeoharine, 

ud  eonsHiiieiitly  more  eaay  of  d^eation  ;  they: 

lesenble,  ladeed,  from    their  light rieae^  a  wiaa 

of  m«U  raihar  than  any  ardiaary  feameafted  ian 

fusion,  aad  they  "la  staDngly  xecamtnaaiicd  byt 

ibe  mediaal  MnsTeasion.     iha  varic^ia  ftrma:    ..  ,    i"  k       .,  •  .  ,       #••**!     \    WV'^ 

J  ^  ,  •    ^L  ittio  India,  and  a  variety  of  it,  tlie  A  Muluc 

under  trnose  namta   beers  appear  in  the  aiar-  >  ^^'       .  *    „      tar  ^  »^  luu 

I  k    t      UK    ^        censis,     known    to   the   Javanesb    und^r   thfi 


Tai  Tut...         J...    A«». 
Akroti  .^.  B«Na> 

Belgaum  Waluut.    JSko. 
Country  Walnut..       „ 
Lnmbang-iiiit^tree     „ 
Mohiooa  tree.    ...       „ 


Jatai^ 

]dAl.BAI« 

Malay. 

TAUTt 


The  Oil. 

Kekune  ?     Lainbang? 

Kekui  ?     Lanibang  ? 

This  prolific  large  sizfd  tree  is  a  native  of  the 

Society  Islands  from  which  it  was  introduced 


name  of   Kamira  is  well  known  in  Australia.  A* 
triloba   is  now  indi^itiious  in   eevt-ral    parts  of 
India;  the   Moluccas,  Java,  ttie  Huiay  Ista»ids| 
Ceylon,  plentiful   nt-ar    Hyderabad  of  the  Dek- 
han,  iu  ttie  Southern    MHhratta  country  about 
Belgaum,  in    Btuga!  and  Assam.    Almost  all 
parts   of  it,  are  covered    with  a  farinaceous 
^ubstanc(>,  and   a   ^ummy    substance    exudes 
from    the    seeds   (as  also,  it  is   said,  from  ihd 
tree   itself),    whicli    is   chewed  bv  the  native^ 
of  Tahiti,     I'he  qudlity  oF  its  Wood  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  introduced  froui  the  Moluccas  int0 
Java,  where  it  is  grown  as  a'  shade  to  the  nut- 
meg plantations:    In  Java  the  cultivated  nut  is 
eaten  as  a    fruit,  and  the  flavour  clost^ly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  almond.     The   fruit  of  the 
uncultivated  variety  of  the  Canari  tree  produces 
a  nut  remarkable  for  the  quantiiy  of  clear  oil 
it  contains,  whicli  is  collected  in  large  quantities 
by   the  inhabitants  of  the   Moluccas,  and   is 
palatable   ai»d  in  general  use  for  cooking  and 
burning   in    lamps.     In     fact     it     there  su- 
persedes  cocoanut  oil,   which   is   scarce.     Ih 
Tahiti,    tissues  are  made  from  the  bi^rk   but 
its  most  valuable  product  is  its  fruit,  which 
is  roundish,  two  celled,  each   containitig  a  nut 
resembling  in   flavour   the   filbert  or  English 
walnut.     The  nuts,  strung  on  a  thin    slip  of 
bamboo  are   burned    as  a   candle.     They   are, 
considered    9ph|-odisiac   in   the   Moluccas  bur 
this  can  only  be  from  the  oil  they  contain  and 
like  other  similar  fruits  are  apt  to  •  purge  and 
produce  colic,  unless  roasted,  or  kept   for  a 
year.     About  60  per  cent,    (or   according  to' 
SIramonds  31^  Gallons  of  the  nut  yield  10  gal- 
lons,')   of  a    useful,    fine,    clear,  Wrx^p  oil. — 
lRoxh,'Tt  Ind.  ///.6:^0. 1100.  p,  657.  ^ot>/.  160- 
ExK^h,  (f  IfiflBSf.  Java  Cat.  Madr.  Ex.  •fur.  R^ 
pOft9.   Jaffny.    Ridd^U.    T/^eful  Pioti^U.    5fm« 
tncnidi^  Comtrt^rckU    Ptodmtt.   A^rk  Mort  S6§^  • 
ofludia^Ml.mii^p.SSId. 

.  aLUUBLTES  LAC^IF£BUM,SstheBQiln. 
lent  laooifent  Voigt.  k|.  v.      t      .  t 

ALEXANDER  Hi,  of  Uaoedon  ai^ed  tba. 
Qreai^  w;ia  tha  eon  of  Pkflipaf  Mnedton.  iiftecr 
mMiv%  qiEMcr^  Ji(»M>  Jto  ^^iMcM  hb  laspia 
ito  the  eaati  and    in  the  coarse  q£  elf?iHt: 
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years,  nadB  tucb  itepnaddnt  cm  tfaexxnml/ieB 
Tie  o?erf«A  or  mereiied  ibroogh  that  to  this 
day  his  name^  ctties  that  he  bMit  and  dynas- 
ties 4o  which  be  aave  ovigiD,  continue.  He 
succeeded  hit  murdered  fnihor  Philip,  B.  €. 
M(^,  crossed  ibe  Hellespont  in  S3 4,  fonuht 
the  baitle  of  Issus,  in  8S3  ;  eonquered  Ej^ypt 
in  331^  and  the  same  year  defeated  Darius  at 
Osngameia, — the  following  >ear,  S30,  Darius 
waa  muriiered  by  Bessus  at  Bactrin.  Alexander 
crossed  the  Indus  into  India  in  327,  reached 
Sttsa  in  3i5,  end  Babylon  the  same  year,  and 
in  323  he  died.  The  duration  of  his  successes 
has  doubtless  sprung  from  various  causes. 
His  mode  of  settling  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Sharpe  as  the  earliest 
instance  that  history  has  recorded  of  a  conquer- 
or governing  a  province  accordicg  to  its  own 
laws,  and  allowing  the  religion  of  the  conquer- 
ed to  remain  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
State ;  and  the  lentfth  of  time  that  tlie  Grttco- 
Egyptian  monarcl\y  lasted,  and  the  splendour 
with  which  it  ahone,  prove  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  fonnder.  This  example  has 
been  copied,  with '  equal  success,  in  British 
Colonial  and  iiidian  Governments;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  Alexander  had  any  example 
to  guide  bis  views,  or  whether  his  own  good 
sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  those 
who  wished  to  make  a  people  open  not  only 
their  gates  to  the  garrisons,  tuit  their  minds 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  conquerors. 
At  any  rate  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  statesman,  whoever  he  msy  have  been, 
who  first  taught  the  world  this  lesson  of  states- 
manlike wisdom  and  religious  humanity. 
Exoept  Alexander,  all  the  great  conquerors 
of  Hindustan  have  sprung  from  the  frontier 
provinces  towards  Tartary,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Perua,  and  their  routes  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  have  led  through  the 
Paiyab.  Th^  have,  therefore,  generally  pene- 
trated into  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
har,  and  GhitBl —(Ckat/M's  HindooiiaH^  p. 
20«  21)  a  route  still  followed. 

Migor  Bennel  apprehends  that  Alexander 
never  greatly  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of 
march,  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  or  the  range 
of  mountains  called  Hindoo  Koh,  to  the  Indus 
near  Puckholi,  or  Peucelaotis.  His  route  from 
the  B.  E.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  lay 
through  Aria,  Zaranga,  S(C.«  to  Arachosia,  or 
the  modern  Herat,  Zarang,  and  Arokhage,  to 
the  S.  of  Candahar ;  thence  he  marched  towarda 
Cabal  and  Qhisni,  erosaing  mountaina  covered 
with  snow.  In  order  to  chastlia  BesauSi 
who  had  fled  into  Baotria  he  paased  the  moun- 
tains between  Ohorbnnd  and  Bamian,  at 
wfcOse  foot  geographers  have  placed  the  Faro- 
pamiaan  Alasaodria  the  first  station,  in  his 
fatnva  vaiok  lowaida  Ike  Copbonea^  or  tha 
W  ri?eft» 


Alexander  sal  oni  from  Aradiofniis  (irhieh 
seema  tobeadmittedto  be  Herat),  and  prooeod* 
ed  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  morctorers  of 
Darius  to  ihe  royal  city  of  the  Zaranaiai.  which 
ia  raoogtiised  in  Zarang«  an  anment  smnae  lor 
the  capital  of  Sistan.  He  thence  dirooird  his 
mareh  towards  fiactria^  and  on  hta  way  reoetv- 
ed  the  suUniitsion  of  the  Dtanitaa,  the  Oedro* 
siansy  and  the  Arachotiaaa.  He  than  enme  to 
the  Indiana  bordering  ou  the  Aranbotiana* 
Through  all  these  nations  he  anffcred  miioh 
fiwm  snow  and  want  of  peoviaioDa.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Gaocaaoa,  at  the  foot  of  srhicfa  he 
fooudtrd  Alexandria,  and  afterwarda  croased 
the  mountains  into  Baoiria. 

The  DrangsB  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
Zaraugss :  Arachotia  is  explained  by  Btrabo  lo 
extend  to  the  Indus,  and  Gedroua  cerlaitily  lay 
along  the  sea.  There  are  two  ways  from  Siatan 
to  Bactria,  one  by  Herat,  and  the  other  by 
the  pass  of  Hindu  Cush»  north  of  Cabui,  thio 
mountaina  between  those  points  being  ioopaasa* 
ble,  especially  in  winter,  when  this  march  took 
place.  Alexander  took  the  eastern  road,  and  if 
he  had  marched  direct  to  Baetria,  aa  might  be 
supposed  from  the  proceeding  passage,  he  could 
have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
until  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Ganda* 
bar,  and  he  must  have  left  Gedrosia  very  far 
lo  his  right.  The  murderer  of  whom  he  waa 
in  pursuit  was  made  over  to  him  by  the 
Indians* 

The  Cabul  river^  therefore^  most  be  the 
Copheaes,  and  the  Indians  are  under  the  moun* 
tains  between  it,  its  upper  branob  ftboPunjabir 
river)  and  the  Indus. 

The  city  that  Alexaader  built  in  hia  route 
eastwards  towards  the  Indus  he  gsve  hia  own 
name  lo,  but  its  name  and  its  particular  aite 
have  been  Jost*  It  was  called  Alexandria  and 
waa  near  the  Caucasus,  and  Rennell  pointa  to 
Bamian  as  the  quarter  iu  which  he  would  place 
it.  Qeneral  Perrier  mentions  that  the  fortified 
town  of  Hemt,  ia  supposed  to  have  beea  founded 
liy  Aleiander  the  Great,  hot  he  doee  not  quote 
his  authority.  This  city  be  tells  us  is  a  qua- 
drangle of  Similes  long  on  the  north  and  aoitSh 
sides,  and  rather  more  on  the  east  and  went. 
Its  extent  would  be  immense  if  all  the  auburba 
were  included,  particularly  those  etrelchin{[^  to 
tha  weat  of  the  town  beyond  the  Darwaiah*i* 
Ink.  General  Ferrier  thinks  that  Alexandria 
was  probably  at  B«aram,  25  mllea  N.  15 
E.  from  Cabal,  the  ruins  of  which  ate  deserilT 
ed  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Masson,  in  iha 
Journal  of  the  Aaiatie  Society  of  OaleutU, 
Vol.  V.  p.  1. 

Beceal  travellers,  Burneai  Maason,  and 
Pflrrier*  met  .wjth  tribes  who  daim  a  CIraetan 
descent.  Aecording  to  Bunies»  the  Kir  of  Ba« 
dakhahan*  tha  ehicf  of  Barwaa  in  the  valley 
of  the  OxuSf  and  the  chiefs  eaatwantof  Darwa;i 
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who  otenpf  the  proTJnees  of  KnlalK  Shttghiwn, 
aod  Wtkhan  north  of  the  Oxus ;  Also  the  hill 
states  of  Chitrel,  QW^i  and  isksnio,  are  all 
helfl  by  chiefs  who  daim  a  Greeiaii  dfaeont. 

The  whole  of  the  prtneea  who  claim  deaoest 
from  Alexander  are  Tajiks  who  inhabited  thia 
eounliy  before  H  wat  overran  by  Turki  or  Tar- 
tar ihbet.  The  Tajika  now  mabomedana  regnrd 
Alexander  as    a    prophet*      The   Badakahan 
family  are  fair  but  preaent  notliing  in  form  or 
feature  resemblinse  the  Greek.     They  are  not 
anlike  the  modem  Persian,  and  there  is  a  decid- 
ed  eontraat  between  them,  the  Turk  and  Usb«*k. 
Brnnett  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  crossed  the 
Indus,  at,  or  near  ttie  site  of    Attock,   be- 
cause it  is   the  pass  leading  from  the  quarter 
of  Cabtti  and  Kijore,   from  whence  Alexander 
rame.    As  Alexander  entered  India  at  the  ?ery 
point  where    it -is  moat   eamly    assailed,  he 
pasaoil  the  Indaa  in  the  distriet  of  Peucelaotia 
(as  Arrian    writes  the   name^   or  Peuoolaitis 
(tcrording  to   Strabo),  and  Rennell  supposes 
tliat  he  crossed  the  river  at  Attock  where  it 
was  paased  by   aabseqtient   conquerors.     The 
brtiijre  of  boata  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Hcphaestion  and  their  ally  Taxiles«  as  described 
by    Arrian,    corresponds    very    nearly    wiih 
that  ased  at  the  present  day.     Boata  are  fixed 
in  the  stream  a  abort  distance  from  each  other, 
by  skeleton  fraroeworka  of  wood   filled   with 
stones,  and  the  ctmronnieHtioii  is  completed  by 
platiks  covered  with  mud.     Having    effected 
bis  passage  in  the  months  of  May,  B.  C  327 
be  hahed  his  army  for  thirty  days,  to  refresh 
tbe  soldiers,  who  had  undergone  severe  service 
in  fijfhting  their  way  to  the  river  through  the 
warlike  and  ferociona  tribea   which  inhabited 
tbe  mottniainona    districts  on  the  other  side. 
This  portion  of  India  was  then   partitioned 
UDongst  a  great  number   of   petty  princes,  in- 
dependent of,  and  often  in  ho^ility  with,  eaeh 
other.    At  thia    critical  period,    two   of   the 
mo»t  powefful  of  these  Rajas,  nara<*d  Taxiles 
and  Fonts,   were  at  war,  and  the  former,  in 
order  to  cnuh  hia  adveraary,  joined  the  invad- 
er.   The'  territory  of  Taxiles  appeara   to  have 
heen  the  Doab   between   the   Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes   (ielam)  ;  that  of  Porus,  who  had 
sabdued  moat  of  hia  neighbonra,  extended  as 
ftf  as '  the  Hyphasis.     Alexander  had  an  army 
of  135,000  men,  15,000  being  cavalry,  with  a 
forest  number  of  elephanta.    Thia  force  inclod* 
^  a  large  body  of  hardy  meroenariea  from  the 
^illi  west  of  the  Indna  and   north  of  the 
Panjab,  under  a  chief  named  Ambiaarea.     At 
t^e  head,  of  thia  forf^  he  marched  to  the  Hy- 
^»pes,  which    he  reached  in  tbe  inonth*  of 
Aagust.    On  the  other  (left!  aide  oftho  river, 
^ms  was  posted  with  30,000  infantry,  4,000 
^▼•Iry,  200  elephants,  and  300  war  chariots. 
A^xa&der,  finding 'the   river  much  swollen  by 
th«  raias,  sent  for  boata  Aom  tte  Indtfti,  which 


weae  brought  oreriaiid,  in  the  meavirbile  Mwni^ 
log  Porua  by  AMTohing  and  ooaBtar-marchinip 
hia  troopa  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if 
aearcliing   for  a  ford.    Ou  the  arrival  of  the 
boats,  he   paaaed   the  river  at  Jelalpore,  114 
rnMea  from  Attook,  where  it  is,  in  the  rainy 
aea9on,  npwaMs   of  a   mile  broad,  and  never 
fordable*     Mr.   Blphinstone  crossed  the  rirw 
Bt  this  very  pass,  and  tta  featorea  were  found 
to  tally  exactly  with  the  description  given  by 
the  Greek   writers.     In  the  battle  whiirh  en- 
sued, Porua   waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
It  was  at   this  part   of  the  Hydaapcs»  on  ita 
right  or  weatem  bank  that  the  eonqneror,  in 
commemoration  of  this   event,   built  the  eitiea 
of   NicsM   and.  Buoephalia.     He  iMiilt  a  third 
dty  on  the  Aeeetnes.     After  the  defeat  of  Po- 
ms,  Alexander   marohed    across    the   Dorii 
between  the  Hydaspea  and  the  Aceainea,  dea^ 
cribed  as   a  flat   and   rich   eountiy,   through 
tbe  territoriea   of    Porus,  passed  the  latter 
river^  and  »dvancf*d  i&  the  Hydraotea  (Ravi), 
where  he  captured  Sangala,  represented  to  be  a 
atrong  city  of  the  Catbiai  (the  modem  CathiX 
the  moat  valiant  and  skilful  in  war  of  all  the 
Indiana.     A  body  of  the  Cathsei  waa  encamped 
before  the  city,  which  Alexander,  having  defeatr 
ed  them  in  a  pitehed  battle,  took  and  raxed. 
Bangala  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  to 
the  aonth-east  of  Lahore ;   and  Bornes  stataa 
that  there  are  the  remaina  of  a  city  answering 
to  Bangala  in  the  vicinity  aouth-east  of  that 
capital.     From  hence,  the  conqueror  marohed 
to  the  Hyphasis  (Beas),  whether  abore,  or  aa 
more  probable  below,   ita  junction  with  the 
Sutlrj,  is  not  quite  clear.     His  historians  do  not 
mention  the  latter  river,  and  they  allude  to  a 
desert   beyond    the  Hyphasis,    which   exists 
below  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers.     Here 
the  soldiers  received  such  appalling  accouuts 
of  the  desFrta  they  would   have  to  pasa,   and 
of  the  Countless  hosts  assembled  to  oppose  their 
progress,  that,  struck  with  eonateroatinn,  and 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  they  refused 
to  march  farther,  and  Alexander  waa  constrain- 
ed to  give  orders  for  their  return. 

Some  traditions  of  Aiexander  exiat  in  the 
Itajpoot  state  of  Bikanir :  a  miii  near  Bando- 
sir  is  said  to  be  the  remaina  of  the  capital  of  a 
prince  of  this  regiob  puniahad  by  the  Mace- 
donian eoiiqueror. 

This,  thcr^fcure,  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
A1exander*a  proaresa  eaatward.  He  jfecmased 
suooeasively  the  Hydraotea,  the  Aceainea,  and  tbte 
Hydaspe^  where  a  large  fleet  had  beeii-  prapafi- 
ed  for  a  descent  of  (hat  river.  The  boats,  800 
in  number,  were  built  of  timber  procured  from 
the  mountaiua,  and  Burnea  save  that  in  none 
of  the  other  P^ab  rivera  are  much-  (reca 
(Deodar,  a  kind  of  cedar)  floated  down,  nor  do 
there  exiat  aueh  facilities  for  eonatiiibting 
vessels,  as  in  the  Jetam*    About  the  ihiddic  «f 
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November.  B»  C.  8i7,  Alnuiidtr  who  had  braii 
in  the  field  einoe  May,  therefore  all  throagh 
rainy  aeaeon,  embarked  on  boeid  one  of  hit 
venels,  and  whilst  the  fleet,  which  be  com- 
manded in  person,  dropped  down  the  stieam 
tvo  divisions  of  tlie  amy  marched  along  the 
Hydaspea,  and  a  tliird  nlong  the  Aoesincs,  Up  the 
eonfluenoB  of  these  sireims,  whereafter  a  Toy njee 
of  five  day*  the  fleet  arrived  moeh  shat- 
tered. The  Gftek  historiane,  ae  well  as  those  of 
Timnr  describe  the  e«»niuenee  as  nccomponied 
by  lernfio  Tiolenoe.  whereas  Bumee»  who  saw 
the  waters  st  their  height,  aays  that  the  jnno- 
tioQ  is  effected  "  with  a  murmnrinff  noise"  bet 
the  vekwity  of  the  current  is  incoiisiderable. 
The  ainiy  wae  now  distributed  into  four  divi* 
eionst  three  of  which  marched  at  some  distance 
ftom  each  otner  in  parnliel  eoluiniiSy  wbilsi 
the  fonrth,  ttudur  the  kin^,  advanced  inland, 
from  tlie  river,  to  drive  the  Malli  into  the  other 
diviaions.  On  arrivinj^  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hidrnoies  with  the  Aeesinea,  the  king  had 
aeveral  combats  with  this  tribe*  whoee  capital 
>e  took  pursuing  them  to  tU  other  side  of  tke 
Hydraotes.  In  tiiese  conflicts  Alexander  ex- 
hibiied  miieh  courage,  exposins;  himself  to 
great  personal  danger,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed wilb  an  arrow.  Tiienre  be  marched  into  the 
countries  of  kitt)(  Musicanus,  kinir  Oxycanua, 
qn-Musa  Khan  the  Sindomanni  (the  Sindiana) 
and  other  dialricte  on  the  L»wer  Indus.  Sub- 
aequently,  deputies  from  the  If  alii  and  the  Oxy- 
dmcem  came,  with  presents,  to  solicit  peace, 
alleging,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  obstinate 
resistanoe  to  the  Greeks,  their  strong  love  of 
liberty. 

Descending  the  ledne,  Alexandi*r  arrived  at 
Patala  (Tatta)  but  Wood  prefers  tbu  site  of 
Jerk,  **  where  the  river  divides  into  two  great 
branehes."  According  to  Arrian,  Patala,  in  the 
Indian  touisue,  signified  the  u me  as  delta  in 
the  Greek*  Alexan<irr  proceeded  down  one  of 
the  branches  (probably  the  Fit!)  lo  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Paula,  whence,  leaving 
his  fleet  wiih  Near«bus  he  marched  with  his  ar- 


aoy  4«esHon  that  might  have  irissn  on  this 
point. 

Graieras,  who  was  charged  wiih  the  guidnnoo 
of  the  heavy  baggaige  and  invalid  soldiers  t)y 
Araohosia  and  Draiigiana,  as  certaialy  marched 
Aur  to  the  north  ward. 

'Hie    political    atate    of    the     country     at 
that  period  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  loose 
notices  left  us. .  Arrian  states  that  there   wae 
then  a  family  enjoying  aupreme  dominioQ   in 
India^    wliich    derived    their    pedigree    from 
Budaus,   probibly    Buddha,  whose  creed  ex* 
tended  widely  over  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  down  to  tiie  fifth  Of  ntury  of  our  era. 
The  authority  of  this  parsniount  Indian  sover* 
eijtn,   however,    did    not  reach  the   Punjab, 
whioh  was  severed  into  separate  kingdoms  and 
principalKies*    That  of  Musicanus,  we  are  told, 
was  governed  by  Bramins,  and  Burncs   conjec- 
tures that  the   powerful   kingdom  of  Alore,  or 
Arore,   which    extended    from    the  ocean   in 
Cashmere,  and  from  Candahar  to  Kanoi^t  ruled 
by    Bramins  so   late  as  the  seventh    century, 
was  the  kingdom  of  Musicanus.  The  Oxydraoes 
(probnbly   the    Gutchi),    and  the    Malli    (no 
doubt  the  people  of  Muitani  which  is  stiU  called 
Malli-thau,  '  the  place  of    the   Malli'} — who 
though  geuerally  at  tariance,  combined  against 
Alexander  and  brouKbt  against  him  an  army 
of  90,000  meoy^seem  to  have  possessed  mucb 
power  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Punjab. 
Beaides  those  nations,   the  Greek  writers  men- 
tion seven  independent  states  in  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers. 

Alexander  had  not  time  to  establish  any 
system  of  government  in  the  vast  pruvin<  ea 
he  oonquered  in  the  east ;  where  his  authority 
was  aoknuwl«d|eed,  it  was  exercised  through 
military  eommandera,  who,  after  his  death 
vd23  B.  C),  became,  in  the  natural  iXiunc  of 
thinfcSy  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
supfcme.  Seleucuf,  governor  of  Babylon  not 
only  secured  the  country,  but  extended  bis 
powt-r,  by  the  destruction  of  his  competitor  a, 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed,  B.  C\ 


my  to  Persia  by  way  of  Geitrosia  (Mekran)and    305,  to  attack   Sandrocottus  (iiieutified    with 
Carainaufa  (KerasaiO^  in  September,  B.  C«  32d.    the  Cbandragupta  of  Indian  History),  who  had 


AUiXandcr  himself,,  on  quitting  Patlala  (said 
ftn  be  Tattah)  on  Ibe  Indus,  proceeded,  with 
his  army*  thmngb  tbedominionsoftheArabitm, 
a  part  of  the  present  provinee  of  Lus,  and  in 
it  ft^rded  the  Arabia  (  Poorally)  river.  To  the 
isestwarrl  of  that  diititoative  stream,  he  trsvert- 
«d  the  territoiy  of  the  Oreiin,  and  thenoe» 
aroasing  over  one  range  of  moaotains.  he 
aaiemd  the  provinee  of  Gadrosia  (MukranX 
io  which  his  troopa  wrra  thianad  by  tho  aar 
«iusttlated  bardafaips  of  thirst,  famine  and 
laiigua.  Thia  march  wne  inoontaataUy  to  the 
■onthwaid  of  the  Braboidk  chain,  and  had  the 
Greek  historiaaa  been  aven  less  expUdtv  thf 
aatnre  of  ike  touatry  sknic  dmiiI  have  deouied 


expelled  the  Greek  garrisons  from  the  Punjab, 
which  was  thus  restored  to  native  rule.  Bclrucua 
is  said  to  have  paased  the  Hesudrus  (SutlejX 
and,  after  gaining  s^eral  victories  over 
&mdnioottus,  lining  suddenfy  recalled  to  de- 
fend bis  owu  territories,  to  have  c* included  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch,  to  whom  he 
ceded  the  Punjab  and  valley  of  the  Indus  aa 
far  as  PeaUawar. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Persia  as  well  aa  , Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  wiha  established  the  dynasty 
of  the  foWu^dm.  the  era  kn>iwn  as  tlie  Alex* 
andrian  dstes  from  Vb^  entry  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  into  Babylon,    Aotiochutfiotcr  «ttcceede«) 
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Scleucas  Nicator,  and  ia  the  reigD  of  his  soc<  [ 
ces9or,  Antiochus  Tboes,  Arsucesy  a  Scythian 
who  came  from  tha  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
ioduccd  the  Persians  to  throw  off  the  Greek 
yoke,  founded  the  Parthian  empire,  and  mad« 
Kht^era  his  capital.  This  was  likewise  the 
prri  *d  of  the  foiiudation  of  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom by  Theodotus  the  Goiter  nor  of  it,  who 
findlDiC  himself  cat  off  from  Syria  by  the  Per- 
MO  revoltitionp  declared  his  independenoe. 
Arsaops  is  called  Asteh  by  Eastern  writers,  and 
is  said  to  ha?e  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings*  When  he  gained  the  kingdom 
it  is  said  he  promi^d  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
men*ly  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  a 
confcdrraqr  of  princes,  united  for  the  double 
object  of  maintaining  their  independenoe  and 
freeing  Persia  frooa  a  foreign  yoke.  Tiiis  is 
the  ooramenoement  of  that  era  of  Persfan  his- 
tory called  by  Eastern  writers,  Maldk«a-Tuaify 
or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 

lo  A.  D.  906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail 
founder  of  the    Samanee   dynaaty.     It  ceased 
now  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  A.  D.  967, 
became  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur,  a 
nee  of  petty  princes  who  maintained  a  kind  of 
independence,    while   the   dynasties  of  Baman 
tnd  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of  Persia.     In 
A,  D.   1027,   Bhages  was   the  last  conquest 
ofMabmnd   of     Ohazni.— 6mM'«    Bio.    Die. 
Sharp^i    Hi»L     of    Epypi^  Vol.    I.    p.    224 
OwU^i  Traveh,    Vol.  //.   p.  355,     ChatfielcTt 
HitJustaHy  pp.  20-21.   Potiiitger^s  TrapeU^  Belu- 
ckitt'in  end  Siitde,p  263.  264.  Fernef*s  Journal^ 
p,  55.  HUUrrf  of  iM  Afgharu,  p.  227.  Malcohn's 
Hittorif  of  Persia.     History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol. 
I.  p.  46  lo  55.  ELenndTe  Memoirt,   Vol.  I.  p.  1 21, 
171.  lirh'i  Koordiitan,  Vol.  II.  p.  75.  Elphin- 
Uwe'i  History  of  India,  p.  446,  446.  BMrnei  VoL 
iii  p.  284  AnnaLs  o/BajcutkoM^  VoLM.  p.  186. 

The  foUowinsf  works  may  also  be  consulted  ; 
-Z<mk/.  As.  Trans.  Vol  I. p.  148-199,  Cotuiin 
BV  As  Trams.  1839,  Vol.  VIIL  304.  As.  Jl. 
\^\l,Vol.  XVIIL  Abbott.  Ibid.  Vols.  XV I L 
XVIIL  H.  T  Primep,  in  As.  Jl.  143,  628,  Sir 
A.  Barnes  in  SL  As.  Trans.  Vol.  II.  307-  See 
Indis,  809.  Kabul,  p.  434,  439.  Kamran  : 
K^indahar.  Kazzilbash.  Keliek.  Kohistan. 
Krishmi,  p.  545  and  Persian'  Kings. 

ALRXANDKK,  Capt.  J.  B.,  an  officer  who 
travelled  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the 
means  of  sfeam  commnnication  between  Eu- 
rope and  India,  in  1834,  and  pablished  an  ac* 
coont  in  the  London  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  161, 
•Iw  separately  in  a  book  of  Travels  from 
liiHts    to    England,    through    Persia.— Xcn J. 

mi,  1,  Vol. 

ALEXANDERS,  a  name  given  to  the 
umbelliferous  plnnt  Smyrnum  olustratum,  used 
rimilsrlv  t»>  celrry. — Boff.  p.  383. 

ALKXANDBIA  in  Egvpt.  This  city,  in 
W..  31.  12  N.,  Ion.  29.  63  E  ,  was  founded 
br  Aleiander  the  Great,  B.  C  323,  near  the 


Canopic  or  western   branch  of  the  Nile.    It 
gradually  brcame  a  place  of  ao  roach  import* 
anoe  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors, 
it  was  second  only  to  Borne  itself  in   extent 
and  population.    In  A.  D.  638  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  caliph  Omar,  by  whom  the 
celebrated  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have 
been  c(estroyed ;  its  decline  datea  from  that 
time.     In  after  ages  the  city  suffered  aevereij 
from  its  Saracen  and  Turkish  conquerors.  The 
French  took  possession  of  it  in  July  1798,  at 
which    period  the   population   was  reduced  to . 
about  7,000.     The  modern  city  occupies  but 
a  small    portion  of  the  ancient  site.     The  pie* 
sent  population  of  Alexandria  is  estimated  at 
80.000,  including  the  garrison,  sailors  of  the 
fleet,  and  workmen  employed  in  the  arsenal 
and  docks. 

ALEXANDRIA,   near    Herat    This  citj 
was  built  by  Alexander  in  his  route  towards 
India,  and  fienuell  pohits  aa  its  site  to  the 
quarter  of  Bamian  ;  but  he  considers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  its  particular  situation. 
At  all  events  he  saya  (p.  1 70-7 1)  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Alexandria    to  the  northern   moun- 
tains, a  fact  which  Arrian  iniprf  sses  very  strongs 
ly,  renders  it  an  almost  impossible  case,  that 
Alexandria  and  Candahar  can  be  one  and  the 
same  place.  Vigne  was  much  inclined  to  think 
that  the  pretensions  of  Bamian  to  be  the  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum  are  far  from  being  without 
foundation  ;  and  in  that  case,  Vigne  adda  that 
if  Bamian  be  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  then  he 
would  identify  Begliram  with  Nicaes,  or  per- 
haps Kabul  is  Nicsea  ;  both  places  lie  in   the 
route  from  Bamian  on  the  high  road  to  India, 
and   in  the   Caucasus. —  Vigne^s.    A  Pereonal 
Narrative  p.  198  and  199.    RenneWe  Memoir^ 
p.  170. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LAUREL.  Eno.  Calo- 
phyllum  inophvllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA.  See  Cassia  acu- 
tir>lia.  Cassia  plants. 

ALEXANDRIAN  TREFOIL.  Eng.  Tri- 
folium  Alexandrtnnm. 

ALEXUS  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.  He  received  a  letter  from  Prester 
John. 

AL-FATIHAH,  literally  "  the  preface."  is 
the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

ALFAZ-UL-ADWIAH,  a  Persian  book  of 
medicine,  translated  by  Gladwin. 
ALFIN.  liiND.  ^ii\  Pins. 


ALF0CTG08.    sp.  Pistachio  Nuts. 
ALFOEKEN  or  ALF0ER8,  Modcras  name 

of  new  Guinea. 

ALFOEREN,    AHours  or  Arafuras.    Until 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  was  considered  by 
ethnographers  that  the   Alfoercn,     Alfonr,  or 
I  Arafura,  were  a  distinct  race   of  people,  inha- 
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'biting  t&e  interior  of  New  Oiiitiaa,  Ceram^  and 
M  the  larger  islondt  in  ttie  touth-eastern  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  {  but  Mr.  Earl's  in* 
quiriea  aatisfied  him  tliat  it  waa  a  term  gene- 
rally   applied  to   the  iubrnd  iuhabitanta    of 
these  islands  to   distinguish  them   from  the 
ooaat  tribes.  The  term  is  of  Portuguese  origin  : 
and  **  Alfores,"  or  '*  Alforias/'  was  formerly 
applied  iu  the  same  sense  by  the  Portuguese 
in  ludisy  precisely  as  the   Spaniarda  called  the 
aborjginea  of  America  "  Indies,"  or  Indiana, 
and  the  Mshomedan  inhabitants  of  Sulu  and 
Mindano,  "  Moros,"  or  Moors.     The  Portu- 
guese term  ''  Alforias/'  signifies  "  free-men," 
or  '^  manumitted  slaves ;"  but  the  root  *'  fora" 
meana  **  out,"  or  '*  outside,"  aod  therefore  the 
term  "  Alfoers"  beeame  naturally  applied   to 
the  independent  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
tnflueuce  of  t^ir  coast  settlements.     Among 
the  Alfoers,  the  treatment  of  their  dead  be- 
trays in   the  greatest  degree  their   uncivilised 
eowlitioD,  and  the  uncertainty   which  exists 
among  them  as  to  their  future  state.     When 
a  mnu  diea,  his  relations  assemble,  and  destroy 
all  the  goods  he  may  have  collected  during  his 
life,  even  the  gongs  are  broken  to  pieces^  and 
thrown  away.     In  their  villages,  Mr.  Earl  met 
with  aeverai  heaps  of    porcelain   plates  and 
bnsios,  the  property  of  deceased  individuals, 
the  survivors  entertaining  an  idea  that  they 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  them.     After 
death  the  body  is  laid  out  on  a  small  mat,  and 
anpported  against  a  ladder  until  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased   assemble,   whieh  seldom   tiikes 
place  until  four  days  have  elapsed  ;  and   as 
decomposition    will   have    commenced    before 
this,  the  parte  where  moisture  has  appeared 
pire  covered  with  lime.     Fruitless  endeavours 
to  stop  the  progress  of  dec^iy  !     In  the  mean 
lime;  damar  or  resin  is  continually  burnt  in 
the  house,  while  the  guests  who  have  already 
assembled   regale  themselves   with  quantitiea 
of  arrack,  and  of  a  spirit  which  they  themselves 
f  n»pare  firom.tfte  juice  of  a  fruit,  amid  violent 
raving,  the  discord,   being  increased  by  the 
beating  of  gongs,  and  the  howling  and  laroen- 
lation  of  the  women.    Food  is  offered  to  the 
deceased ;  and  when  they   find   he  does  not 
partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  eatables, 
sin  (betel-leaf)  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down 
the  boriy,  and  spreada  over  the  floor.     When 
the  friends  and  relativea  are  all  collected,  the 
body  is  placed  upon  a  bier,  on  which  numer- 
ous pieces  of  doth  have  been  laid,  the  quantity 
beinK  aeeordiug  to  the  ability  of  the  deceased ; 
Hind  under  the  bier  are  pUced  large  dishes  of 
China  porcelain,  to  catch  any  moisture  that 
may  fall  from  the  bodyi    The  dishes  which 
iiava  been  put  to  this  purpose  are  afterwarda 
much  prised  by  the  Alfoers.     The  body  is  then 
.broQght  out  before  the  house,  and  supported 
against  a  post,  when   attempts  are  made  to 


induce  it  to  eat.  Lighted  cigars,  arrack,  nee, 
fruit,  &c.,  are  again  stuffed  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  bystanders,  striking  up  a  song,  demaud 
whether  the  sight  of  all  his  friends  and  fieltow- 
villagera  will  not  induce  the  deceasetl  to  awaken  ? 
At  length,  when  they  find  all  these  endeavoora 
to  be  fruitlcfs,  they  place  the  body  on  a  bier, 
adorned  with  flags,  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
forest,  where  it  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  four 
posts.  A  tree,  usually  the  Pavetta  Indieii, 
is  then  planted  near  it ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  this  last  ceremony  none  but  women, 
entirely  naked,  are  present.  This  is  called  by 
the  Alfoera  '  sudah  buang,'  by  whieh  they 
mean  that  the  body  ia  now  cast  away,  and  can 
listen  to  them  no  longer.  The  entire  ceremony 
proves  that  the  Alfoers  are  deprived  of  that 
consolation  afforded  by  other  reUi^ions ;  and  that 
they  only  give  expression  to  the  grief  they 
naturally  feel  at  parting  wiih  one  to  whom 
they  have  been  attached." — Ae/jf,  •*  Vojfoge  of 
ike  '  Dourgo\*^  p.  161,  e^M^  BarPi  Papmam$. 
poff$$  108,  109. 

ALFOMBRA     also    ALCATIFAS.    also 
TAPETES.    Sp.  Carpets. 

ALFONBIA  LEIFEBA*    ».«  Bkeia. 

ALFORVAS.     Port.    Fenugreek  seed. 

AI/3^,  the  aea-weed  tribe,  belongina  to 
the  natural  order  Fucacem.  Of  these  leafleat, 
fiowerless  water-plants,  Wallioh'a  Cataloane 
only  enumerates  two  Indian  species,  borrowed 
from  Buchanan's  Herbarium.  Boyle  mentions 
none,  but  says  that  Rottler's  Herb  contains  a 
few  species  of  Confirtta  citUected  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trauque^mr. — Dr.  Hooker 
gives  what  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  has  written 
on  the  Indian  Aljcm  which  occur  principally  ta 
diffetent  parte  of  the  Himalayan  range,  in  the 
hot-springs  of  Soorujkoond  in  Bengal,  Poghji 
in  Tibet,  and  Momay  in  Sikkim  ;  and  on  the 
Fungi  of  the  Himalayas.  He  adda  that  the 
Algs  from  lower  localities  sre  but  few  in  num* 
ber^  and  aome  of  them  of  very  common  forms. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  this  order  yield  soda 
and  iodine  on  irciueration.  Until  very  recent- 
ly, they  were  collected  in  large  quantities,  and 
burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  yielded  by  the 
ashes ;  after  separating  the  alkali,  iodine  waa 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors.  Although 
the  trade  in  kelp  (the  local  name  in  Britain  for 
aea-weed  aoda)  haa  been  nearly  annihilated  by 
the  plan  for  making  soda  from  common  salt, 
still  sea-weed  ashes  constitute  the  sole  source 
from  which  iodine  is  manufactured.  The  greea 
Conferva  which  floats  on  the  salt-water  lake 
near  Calcutta  readily  yields  iodine.  It  should 
be  dried,  burned,  the  ashes  packed  in  crucibles 
and  heated  to  bright  red  nets.  The  residue, 
treated  with  water,  on  evaporation  yielda  a 
I  aaline  maas  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
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chloride  of  poiaMium,  and  iodide  of  potaaiittm 
Bod  todiuoi*  Mr.  Koyle  informs  ue  that  the 
oati?ea  of  the  di«tricta  at  the  base  of  the  Hiina- 
Ujaa  uae  in  the  treatment  of  goitre  a  dried  leaf 
'*  brutight  from  a  great  distanoe,"  and  which 
they  eali  giUur  ka  pulta^  or  goitre  loaf.  It 
much  reaembled  fragmenta  of  a  common  fucns. 
\lg0  are  found  pleniifully  on  the  coast  from 
Cdusgana  in  Japan,  at  low  water,  when 
Di^y  are  gathered  for  victuals^  and  they  prepare 
the  Alga  martMa  for  the  table  in  the  following 
manner :  there  are  chiefly  two  aorta  of  planta 
fonud  growing  upon  the  ahelta  they  t»ke  up ; 
one  ia  green  and  narrow,  the  other  r«ddi«h  and 
broader.  They  are  both  torn  off  and  assorted, 
each  aori  ia  afterwards  put  into  a  tub  of  freah 
Wkter  and  well  washed  •  Tbia  done,  the 
green  aort  ia  laid  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
with  a  large  knife  out  amall  tike  tobacco,  then 
again  waahed,  and  put  into  a  large  square 
wooden  aieTe»  two  feet  long,  where  there  ia 
ht»h  water  poured  upon  it,  to  make  the 
piecea  stick  dose  together :  having  lain  there 
for  some  time,  they  take  it  up  with  a  aort  of  a 
comb  made  of  leed,  and  press  it  with  the  band 
into  a  compact  anbstance,  aqueeaing  the  wafer 
out,  and  ao  lay  it  in  the  aun  to  dry.  The  red 
tort,  whidi  ia  found  in  much  lesa  quantity 
than  the  green,  ia  not  eut  amall,  otherwiae 
tbey  prepare  it  much  after  the  aame  manner, 
and  form  it  into  cakes  which  are  dried  and 
sold  for  uae.  8ea*weed  ia  an  article  im- 
ported from  abroad  into  China  by  junka,  aa 
well  aa  collected  on  the  Chinese  coast ;  the 
f';itign  aort  ia  principally  the  leung  fan  im, 
from  which  agar-agar  ia  made,  but  few  parti - 
cttiara  can  be  aaeerlained  regarding  the  trade. 
Id  China,  thia  aea-weed  ia  eaten  after  mefely 
cleaning  and  stewing  it  in  fat  or  oil. —  Morri- 
torn.  VotgL  p.  745.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.,  Voh 
II.  f.  389.  0"8haughne99y,P'  671.  JTmpr 
fer'iHUi.  o/ Japan,  Vol,  IL  p.  518. 

ALGAROBA  BEANS.  Ceratonia  siliqns, 
or  Prosopis  pallida.  The  seed  pods  or  bean 
of  the  carob  tree,  a  tree  common  in  the  Levant 
or  south  of  Europe.  The  pods  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sweet  fecula,  are  used  as  food, 
snd  frequently  by  singers,  being  considered  to 
improve  the  voice.  During  the  peninsular  war, 
the  cavalry  horses  were  fed  principally  on  these 


(mean),  yet  its  winter  ia  4®  oolder  than  that 
of  Algiers.  The  people  are  partly  of  Moorish, 
partly  of  Arab  origin.    Sre  Semitio  races. 

ALGUADA  REEF,  called  also  Sunken,  also  . 
Drowned  Island,  is  in  lat.  15<'  42V  N*  ^^ 
8.  S.  W.  3i  leagues,  from  Lychime  or  Dia- 
mond Island  off  the  Ava  coast.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  reef  of  rooks,  level  with  the  sea,,  ex-^ 
tending  N.  and  S.  about  1^  miles,  with  de- 
tached rocks  around  it^  at  considerable  dis* 
tances  ;  on  some  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in- 
bad  weather.  A  light  house  baa  been  erected 
by  Captain  Fraser  of  the  Bengal  Enigneers, 
after  the  labour  of  six  years  from  1859  to 
1865.  To  show  the  tremendous  force,  exert* 
ed  by  the  sea  at  the  reef  during  the  suuth* . 
west  monsoon^  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
atonea  weighing  a  ton  each  had  been  waahed 
aixty  feet  away,  from  the  plaoe  in  which  they 
were  left  and  lifted  at  least  five  feet  above 
their  former  level.  Mr.  Blanford  supposes  it 
to  be  a  peak  of  the  great  Arraean  or  Yomai 
range  of  mountaina,  which  separate  Burmah 
proper  from  the  province  of  Arraean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blanford,  the 
Alguada  reef  ia  composed  of  a  ledge  qf  sand* 
stone.  When  struck  violently  by  heavy 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  ia  said  to  tremi)^,  show- 
ing clearly  that  ita  base,  reposing  at  the  bot. 
tom  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  very  extensive. 
The  workmen  were  chiefly  Chinese,  and  the 
materials  were  obtained  from  Cidagouk  ot 
Curlew  island.  The  centre  stone  of  the  first 
course  weighed  three  tons  and  three  quartera* 
The  centre  atone  of  the  second  course  waa 
about  three  tons  and  nearly  a  half.  The 
foundation  consists  of  large  blocks  of  jra*  "^ 
iiite,  which  fit  together  with  mathematidfnc* 
curacy,  and  the  work  proceeds  along  lines  of 
radii,  from  ceutre  to  circumference  in  a  aueces*^ 
aion  of  concentric  riaiga* 

ALG08A  Beno.  Hound  beaded  doddei^  Cu^ 
cuta  capitate. 

ALGUM-WOOD  of  scripture  is  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  product,  and  assumed  to  be 
Sandalwoods  The  articles  mentioned  along 
with  it  ivory,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks,  are  indi« 
genous  in  India.  The  algnm-tiee,  if  interpreterai 
are  right  in  taking  algum  or  almug  for  aandal- 
wood,  is  found  indigenoua  on  the  ooaat  of  Mala* 
bar;  and  one  of  its  numerous  names  there,  and  in 


beans,   of  which    about   40,000   qJintels  are    °«;  ««  °»«' «  "a  "umei^a  oaniea  ineie,  ana  a 
annnMlt*  «nftri«l  from  Hr^t^'     ^.WkA.  ^^nt.  18  vulguka.  _  This  vulgu  (ka)  IS  clearly 


tonually  exported  from  Crete.— /SiaMnoii^ 
ALGIERS  :  ita  temperature, 


Uean  for  the 

whole  year. 

Winter...,  .•• 

The 


6913« 
6213*' 


Spring 61-04 

Summer 7609 

Autumn 78*26 


temperature  of  Algiers  for  the 
whole  year  being  69^  13',  it  most  approaches 
that  of  Malu  ;  but  exceeds  it  by  2^,  Malaga 
b;  3^  Madeira  by  4^  Rome  by  9^  Nice  by 
10" 


the  name  which  Jewish  and  Phcenician  mer« 
chanta  corrupted  into  algum,  and  which  in 
Hebrew  was  still  further  changed  into  almug. 
In  this  very  locality  Ptolemy  (VII.  1)  givea 
us  the  name  of  Abiria,  above  Pattalene.  In 
the  same  locality  hindu  geographers  place  the 
people  called  Abhira  or  Abhaira  ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  MacMurdo,  in  his  acoount 
of  the  province  of  Cutob,  still  knows  a  race  of 


and  Pas  by  13^,  Cairo  ia  d?,  higher  '  Ahiii,  the  desooftdifita,  in  all  probability,  o§ 
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the  people  wlio  sold  to  Hiram  and  Solomon  j  inlair,  he  having  married  Fatimah,  Mahomed'e 
their  Kold   and]  precioue    etonee,   their  apea,    only   Burvivinfr  child ;  he  was  the  fint  of  the 


peacocks,  and  sandal- wood. — MuiW$  JLeciure9, 
p.  191. 

ALHAGI  MAURORUM,  Tuume,  IF.  ^  J. 

A.  mannifera.  Detv. 
A.  XepauIeDsium.  />  C. 
Ononis  spinosa.  Haneiq, 
M&iina  Hebraica,  D.  Don, 
Hedjsarum  Alhagi,  Linn, 

AVgol  •..  ...  Ab. 
Ju  vasn  or  Joi  Yassa.BENO. 
Shins  Ktibi     ...Brahui. 


Prickly   stemmed 

Hedysarum     ....Enq. 
Camera  Thorn      ...     „ 
Shutu  r^k  har.  HI5D.PEBS.? 


J  u  TV  ansa* 

Khari  Jhar  .. 

Giri  karuika 

I  Kandero     ... 

Giri  karuika 


TeUa-giniya  chettu. 


Htnd- 

SiNDB- 

Saks- 

SiXDB* 

Tel. 


ft 


This  shrub  grows  in  the  deserts  of  E^pt. 
Syria;  Me^opotamiii,  Beluchistan,  Sind,  in  Gu- 
zeraty  the  Southern  Mahratta  couniry,  at  Mon- 
ghir,  Benares,  Delhi.  It  sends  forth  leaves 
and  flowers,  in  the  hot  season,  when  rimost  all 


fnroily  of  the  Koreish  to  adopt  the  uew  faith. 
Nutwith»tanding  these  clHiins,  and  hts  personal 
merits  and  valour,  on  the  dei«ih  of  Mahomed  in 
his  63rd  year,  in  A.  D.  632  and  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  the  Hrjira.  AU  was  not  recognized 
ns  his  successor^  but  Abu  Bakr  was  so  riecteil 
and  after  a  rei^n  of  two  years  was  succeecied 
by  Omar  who  was  assussiunted  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  0th- 
man,  and  then  in  A.  U.  656  by  Ali.*  With 
All's  rule  sevete  political  convulsions  ensued. 
The  earliest  arose  from  the  intrigurs  of  Aiesha 
and  after  these  were  setiWl,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Moawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sofian,  threw  off  his 
allegiiince  to  Ali  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
Khalif  of  the  western  provinces.  An  appeal 
to  arms  reunited  in  the  defeat  of  Ali,  iifter  a 
desultory  war  of  102  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to    Knffa   in    CiialdeM,   on    the  banks   of  the 


Euphrates.  Ihe  people  of  Knrund  in  the 
the  smaller  plants  die,  and  affords  a  lerateful .  s^uHi  ^f  Persia,  believe  Ali  to  have  been  a  god, 
food  for  the   camel,  in  desert   places.    Hebrew    j^^d  thev  are  styled  the  Ali  Illahi.     The  Shiah 


manna  theturunj'«bin  of  the  bazaars,  exudes  fro:n 
its  leaves  and  branches,  but  is  secreted  apparent- 
ly only  on  Persia  and  Bokhara*  Mr.  Hoyle 
considers  A  nepalcnsis,  identical  with  the 
Alhagi  Haurorum,  and  stales  on  strong  grounds 
that  no  manna  is  secreted  by  eittier  in  India, 
Arabia,  or  Egypt*  Persia  and  Bokhara  seem 
its  proper  districts,  and  hence  the  turunjabin 
is  imported  iuto India,  lu  Calcutta  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  it  of  good  quality  :  when  pure 
it  sella  in  Bengal  for  10  rupees  the  seer.  Thi? 
lowly  plant  affords  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
oation  of  the  merciful  care  of  providence 
for  it  abounds  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  India, 
Africa,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  iu  most  of 
these  wilds  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  camel,  that 
valuable  inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly  wastes. 
—Foigi.  p.  224.  Mignan'i  Traveh,  p,  240, 
241  :  Pottifiqer'*  Trarrk,  p.  185. 

AL-HAMD-ULILLAH  YA  BAB-UL- 
ALI  MIN.  Ab.  Praise  be  to  AlUh,  Oh  Lord  of 
the  (three)  worlds!"  A  pious  ejaculation  by  Ma- 
homedans  which  leaves  their  lips  on  all  occa- 
sions of  concluding  actions.— ^ainiea. 

AL  HAMIB.  This  word  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Aiabio  root  hamara,  which 
aigni6ea  to  be,  or  become,  red.  It  is  the  trana- 
lation  of  this  word  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
Bed  Sea.— ilf^ium'a  TraveU,  p.  267. 

ALHAKBHA  one  of  the  four  wards  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Granada.  The  term  is  de« 
ducible  from  the  Arabio  root*'  hamar.'*  It 
was  ao  called  by  the  Moors,  from  the  red  colour 
of  its  materials,  Al-hambra,  aiguifying  a  red 
hoBae.--Afi^M»'«  TraveU,  p,  267. 

ALI,  often  atyled,  ul  Ilahi,  the  devine, 
the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  was  the  cousin 
end  companion   of  Mahomed,  also  his  son- 


Jtylf 

&ect  of  Matiomedans  consider  that  Ali  oujiht  to 
have  been  the  first  Klmlif.  In  Khomssan,  Ali 
is  usually  styled  8hah-i-mnrdau  "  King  of 
men."  The  Kh»jah  race  and  the  entire  Isniatli 
sects  all  worship  Ali  as  an  incarnate  deity  and 
the  present  incarnation  (1867)  is  Agn  Mitho- 
med,  a  pensioner  nf  the  British  Government  at 
Bombay.-— Jemer'#  Journey,  p,  2)0.  J^ec 
Kajar.  Karund.  Kuzzilbash*  Khajah.  Khalifs. 
Kufa. 
ALIA.     Hind.  Aloes.    I^jI     See  Elwa. 

ALIA.     Malat.     Ginger. 

i^[-AKU.  Tkl  Casaelle.  Tam.  Memo- 
cylon  tinctorium.     See   Dyes. 

ALI  BAG  H,  the  capital  of  a  small  state, 
just  south  of  Bombav.^I'r.  BuUft*  f  ata!o<f€. 
I  ALIE-VERIE.  Tam.  jn^eSQ^ft-  Gar- 
den-Cress,  Lepidum  sativum 

AIilEVEBlE  YENNAf.  Tam.  pil  of 
Garden- Cress,  Lepidum  sativum.  Bee  Oil. 

ALIF-ZYE,  a  branch  of  the  Nosharwan 
tribe.  This  tribe  occupy  the  Kbnrnn  prvinca 
of  Afghanistan  and  is  of  Perbian  origin,  thue 
are  two  small  towns.  Tliey  cultivate  a  liiiie 
wheat  and  barley.     See   Kelat. 

ALIO  HUB,  a  lar^^e  military  station  in  L. 
27**  53'  8"  N.  and  L,  78^  39'  E  ahom  84  miles 
S.  E.  friim  DeJhi,  and  at  the  housi:  of  Mr. 
Charles  Qubbin's,  750  feet  above  the  sea — K, 
SckL 

ALIGHUR.  a  valley  in  the  KohisUn  of 
Kabul.     Bee  Kabul. 

ALI  ILLAIil,  a  sect  at  the  town  of  Karund, 
in  the  south  of  Persia,  who  worship  Ali  as  a 
god  and  believe  in  his  incarnation.     They  eat 
pork,  drink  fermented  liquors,  never  pray.  ii«>r 
I  feast  at    the  fiamadaui  and  are  cruel    aud 
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sa?«ge  in  their  habits.  The  sect  has  marks  of  r 
Judaism,  siDgoIarly  amalgamated  with  Sabsean, 
Christian  and  Mahomednn  legends.  Pottin- 
ger  says  that  iheir  chief  tenet  is  Ibni  Ali  is  ^od. 
—PoUr's.  Trav,  Beluek.  and  Sinde,  p.  iZh 
See  Ksrrund, 

ALIKA     CHETTOO.    Tel.     eCf  18i» 

Memecylon  tinctorium. 

ALIKA  JHAB.     Hind.  Morinda  citrifolia. 

ALI  KHAN,  the  Moghul  Hulaku  or  Hulagu 
or  Hulu-khau  of  Europe.  He  was  grandson  of 
Jengiiis  Klian.  He  was  a  fierce  conqueror, 
an.t  iu  A,  H-  656=A.  D.  1258-9  he  took  Bagh- 
dad after  a  siege.    S<e  Khajah,  Khalif* 

ALI  KHEIL,  a  small  Afghan  tribe.  See 
ifghaii. 

ALI  Mnsjid,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  71  **  29' 
E,  k  Ui.  34«  4'  N. 

ALINGAB,  a  river  of  Afghanistan.  After 
uniting  with  the  AH-shang  it  forms  the  Lugh- 
toao  river  which  joins  the  river  of  Kabul. 

ALIN6IE-MARUM.  Tah.  ^eSf^S^ix^inh 
A'aiiKinm  decapetalum. 

All  PANDU.  Tkl.    eO*^o£fe     Memecy- 

Ion  edule. 

ALIFOBA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  79''  20' 
E.iL.  25«  11' N. 

ALIPL^  a  town  in  India,  hx  L-  75«  19'  E. 
!tL.  18«»31' N. 

ALIPUTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  SI**  27', 
E.  k  Lat.  6«  5»^'  N. 

ALI  AJZA  I'ASIIA,  took  Muhamerah.  See 
Kab 

ALISA.  Tcl.  Dilivaria  ilicifolia,  Ju39, 
ALiSHANG,  a  river  of  the  Kobistan.    See 
Aifiigar.  JcUlabad.  Kafiir.  Kohisian. 

ALrS  POT,  the  Kashgul.i-Ali,  a  sacred 
rdique,  the  water  pot  of  70  or  Butidha. 
It  was  earried  to  Kandabar  by  the  tribes  who 
fled  in  the  fourth  century  from  Gandharra 
on  the  Indus,  to  escape  an  iiivasiou  of  the 
Yiichiirho  made  an  eruption  from  Chinese 
Tartary  for  the  express  purpose  of  obt<iining 
it.  It  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  old  town  of 
Kandahar,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
rdiques  •  f  antiquity  belonging  to  the  eastern 
wond,  and  still  retains  amongst  the  maho- 
Ofx-daus  of  Kaiidaliar,  a  sacred  and  miraculous 
character.  It  is  formed  of  stone  and  may 
contain  abottt  twenty  gallons.     See  Kabul. 

ALIVEBIE*  Garden  ci^ss,  Haleem,  seeds 
of  Irpidum  sativum,  used. in  medicine.— 
O'Skangkneuy :   also  linseed. 

ALI-VITULLOO.   TsL.     e^d^oo   Syn. 

of  Linscedv 


ALII  A,  a  branch  of  the  Turkia  sab-divislon 
of  the  travelling  (?''>ln  dealers  called  Hinjara, 

ALIZARI  GARANCE.  Fr.  ICadder. 

ALIZY,  a  town  in  India,  in»  L.  66^  40'  E. 
k  L.  30'  46'  N. 

ALIZYE,  a  small  Afghan  tribe,  of  the 
Durani.     See  Afghan.  Duraui. 

AL'KAF,  between  Yemen  and  Oman,  said 
to  hnve  bren  a  terrestrial  paradise,  until  cover- 
ed by  a  desert  of  sand  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants. — JFright*9  Chrutianiiy  im  Arabia. 

ALKALL 
Khar HtKD.  |  8ajji  Khar Hzsn. 

Southern  India  is  particularly  rich  in  alkaline 
and  earthy  minerals^  the  origin  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  decaff iug  itranitea  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  most  common  form  of  alkali,  is  the 
Dhobee's  Earth,  a  wliitish  grey,  sandy  efflores- 
cence, which  often  covers  miles  of  country  where 
decayed  white  granite  forms  the  surface  soil  ; 
this  earth  contains  from  13  to  25  percent,  of 
crude  carbonate  of  soda  and  begins  to  aocumu* 
late  in  the  dry  whether ;  immrdiately  aiter  the 
rains,  it  can  be  scraped  off  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  by  repeated 
boiling  and  the  addition  of  a  little  quick  lime, 
the  alkali  is  obtained  of  considerable  strength. 
With  a  little  care,  very  clean  carbonate  of  soda 
can  be  obtained,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soap,  white  glass,  and  glares  for  pottery.  The 
crude  earth  in  different  states  was  exhibited  at 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  from  almost 
every  district,  some  in  large  quantities  for  manu- 
facturinii^  purposes.  The  Nellore,  Cuddapah, 
Masulipatam  and  Chingleput  District,  yield  thia 
earth  in  great  quantities.  Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prepare  from  it  Barilla  for  expor- 
tation and  very  fair  specimeus  have  been  ex- 
ported at  different  times,  but  the  moderate  price 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  England  prepared 
from  sea  salt  will  always  prevent  this  from  be- 
ing a  remunisrative  article  of  export.  Colored 
frits  for  bangle  glass,  have  lately  however  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  the  Madraa 
Presidency. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, — Samples  of  this  salt  iTere 
exhibited  from  Bellary  and  Hyderabad  wherO; 
it  seems  to  form  a  natural  efflorescence.  Its 
chief  use  is  as  a  substitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  other  acids  ana 
chemical  substances.  It  is  too  deliquescent 
for  making  gunpowder,  though  it  answers  well 
for  some  descriptions  of  fireworks.  , 

Muriaie  of  Soda,  mineral  salt,  of  every  fiair 
quality  was  exhibited  from  Mysore,  Bellary 
and  Hyderabad,  and  is  known  to  occur  also  in 
the  Guntoor  and  Mellore  Districts  and  to  be 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  interest- 
ing minerals ;  viz.,  gypsum,  magnesian  limes- 
tone, sandstone,  sulphur,  red  and  brown  iron 
ores,  and  alum  slate,    llie  Salt  Range  in  the 
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Pnojaab,  mns  from  tht  Ewiern  base  of  the  Suit- 
mtn  inouoUins  to  tbe  river  Jbelum  in  the  Pun- 
jaub.Lat.  33^   Sy— 83^  20^. 

The  rocks  in  this  part  of  ihe  range  are, 
magnesisn  limestone,  new  red  saod stone, 
fossiliferous  sandstone,  red  clay  and  sand- 
stone cobtaintog  ooal  and  mineral  sulphur, 
rock  Suit,  irypsum,  brown  and  red  iron  ore 
and  alum  slate.  The  lower  beds  contain  no 
organic  remains  but  the  upper  abound  in  them. 
The  iron  ore  is  a  red  or  brown  Haematite,  &o  rich 
that  Jn  many  places  the  needle  of  the  compass 
becomes  quite  useless  even  at  a  considerwble  dis- 
tance from  the  rocks,  owing  to  their  bein^ 
highly  magnetic,  from  the  quaniiry  of  iron 
which  they  contain.  The  sandstone  abounds 
with  the  exuvie  of  enormous  animals,  either 
Baurians  or  Sauroid  fishes. 

The  hills  at  Knla  Bagh  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  aluminous  slate,  from  which  alum  is 
obtained  at  various  manufactories  in  that  town. 
Tbe  slate,  well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
alternate  straU  with  wood,  until  the  pile 
reaches  a  height  of  £3  to  30  feet ;  it  is  then 
lighted  and  the  combustion  continued  for  about 
twelve  hoars,  in  which  time  the  color  of  the 
slate  is  oonverted  from  greyish  black  to  dark 
red.  This  change  of  color  indicating  that  the 
prooess  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
the  mass  is  tiirown  into  a  tank  holdinje  as 
■uch  water  as  it  is  eomputf'd  the  alum  is 
ecNnpetent  to  satnrate.  After  three  days  the 
water,  which  becomes  of  a  dark  red  color,  is 
drawn  off,  miied  with  a  dne  proportion  of 
potash  and  boiled  down.  The  i«siduum  on 
•ooliiig  becoming  a  solid  mass  of  alum- 

A  series  of  salts,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  Loonar 
lAke  in  the  Hyderabad  territories,  was  exhi- 
bited in  1857.  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  Resi- 
dency Surgeon,  Hyderabad.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  report  of  their  chemical  com- 
position. 

No.  1.  DaDa,  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 
ihint  trace  of  muriate  of  soda  about  2  per  cent. 
of  impurities. 

No.  2.  Nimmak  Dalla,  nearly  pure  muri- 
ate of  soda. 

No.  8.  Kbappul,  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

No.  4.  Pappree,  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
soda. 

No.  5.    Mad-khar,  an  impure  salt  containing 
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carbonate  of  soda 

Clsy  and  sand 

Water  about 

Common  Salt  ^ 

No.  6.    Bhooskee,  a  crude  impure  sub- 
stance containing  neutral  carb.  of  soda... 
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Insoluble  matter  chiefly  9and  aod  clay!  58 
Water,  ^ 


Common  Bait      p..  • 

«o.  7.   Travertin  containa  carb.  of  line.  78 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia        4 

Insoluble  matter  with  oxide  of  iron,  kc.  9 

Chloride  of  Sodium     2 

Jj'^Z''  « 

iheTtHiron   lake  of  Loonar  occurs  in   tbe 
Circar  of  Mehkur,   Soubah  of  Bemr,  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  HinKolie,   in  Lat.  20  X.     It 
IS  about  510  feet  below  the  level  of  the  aur- 
rounding   ground,  in  a   kind  of  crater   of  5 
miles  in  circumference ;  ibe  Uke  being  about 
8  miles  HI  circumference  and  surrounded    bj 
luxuriant   vegelation;    springs   of   clear  soft 
wjitcr  occur  close  to  the  lake,  which  has  evid- 
ently  been   extending   its  bounds  lately,   as 
numerous  dead  trees  are  standing  within  its 
margin,  nnd  a  well  of  aweet   water,    protectrd 
by  a  wall,  is  now  completely  surrounded   by 
the  wai#»r  of  the  lake.     An  intolerable  stench 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  the  Ltke 
during  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  iia  waters,  prove 
destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  tbouxh 
flocks  of  duck  and  teal   dot  ihe  surface  of  iU 
waters.     There  are  two  saline  springs  near  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  |  a  mile  apart 
These  never  become  dry.     It  is  supposed  that 
the  munate  of  soda  from  thia  source,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  wliicb 
abounds  m  the  vicinity   causes  the   depositioo 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  Natron  aalt  in  a 
screater  or  less  state  of  purity.     The  depth  of 
the  lake  near  the  salt  springs  varies  from  6  feet 
during  the  hot  months  to  12  or  14  feet  daring 
the  rains.     The  salt  is  raised  by  divers,  who 
bring  It  up  in  their  hands.     It  is  much  prized 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  b<.th  Berars,  Nagpore. 
C-ndeish,   and  Poonah.   to  which   places  it   i^ 
carried  in  bamboo  baskets  and  n^tailed  by  dea- 

'  .a  ^*^*  ^*  "^*  *^**"  regularly  worked 
since  18SQ  in  which  year  2,186  candies  of  tbe 
different  «iilts  were  raised,  valued  at  R,. 
^0,08J.  In  1853  Major  Johnston  raised  35 
cand^e^s.  valued  at  Rs.  1.461.4.0.-Af,  £.  J.  B. 

AlrKA-JHAR.    Hind.    jWe.|f  JJ  Mo* 

rinda  citrifolia. 
ALKANET. 

Anchoaa  linotoria. 
officinalis. 


Ossstonff   ...    ...    DuT. 

Dyer's  Bngloss...    Eno. 
Orcanotte Fa. 


Orkanat 

Ancusa 

Arcaneta 
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The  tbne  plantt.  AncboM  pmienlato  A. 
undulaU  and  A.  oificiaalU  have  been  introduc 
ed  into  India  but  no  tucceu  recorded  The 
A.  offinnalis  i.  a  native  of  the  PeJopoineaua. 
the  laland  of  Cypro.  and  the  drserta  about 
Alexandria;    but   is   cultivated   in   England 

J5  I  yield*  a  flne  red  oolor  to  oib,  wax ;  *H  uofltnpB, 
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ALLAHABAD, 


allak:appo. 


•obstcBoei,  and  to  spirits  of  wine.  Its  chief 
uses  are  for  colouring  lip  saWes,  ointments, 
•tainiog  wood  and  dyeing  cotton,  but  it  is  also 
used  for  colouring  many  of  the  bererages  sold 
under  the  name  of  port-wine,  and  the  corks 
nsed  for  the  bottles  in  which  this  fluid  is 
aold.— 7hai/ur«w.  Fctulkner- 

AL-KARI,  a  class  of  Rnjput  cultivators  in 
Nagbm,  from  tlieir  special  cuUivation  of  the 
Al-trce,  the  Moiinda  cilrifoliir. 

AL-KASR.     See  Kasr. 

ALKHALIK.    Ab.    Pebb.    An  overcoat. 

AL-KOHAN.     The  Koran. 

ALKUSUl.  Bavo.  Uuouna  pmrita,  Hook. 

ALLA-BAT8ALA.  Til.    eo -sdtf^o    Ba- 

eelli  alba. 

ALLADANATTUM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L  78^  20'  E.   and  L.   ll**   lo'    N. 

Allaeanthus  Zeylaiiicus,  Thvt,  I  c.  i.9  B.  c. 
p.  2i!I5.  Singh.  A  tree,  30  to  40  feet 
liigk,  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  1000  feet— fAK^,  En.  Fl. 
hip.  263. 

ALLAGACOOMBAYE,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  76«  39'  E,  and  L.  16-*  60'  N. 
ALLA-6ILI  GICH-CUA,  eoT^D^CT.  Cro* 

taltria  vermcosfl,  Z. — W.  and  A.  578. — L. 
200—12.  iu.  273,  C.  angulosa,  lb.  274, 
Bkeede.is.  29. 

ALLaGUTTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  76^ 
20'E.andL,  14*  18' N. 

ALLAHABAD,  L.  25o  26',  ^T.L.  8l  *»  5 1 '.  9, 
£.  iu  IndiJi,  a  large  military  station  at  the  con- 
fliiCQceof  the  Ganges  with  the  Jumna,  316 
feet  above  the  IcTel  of  the  sea.  Its  ancient 
MQie  seems  to  have  been  Vaisali,  from  its 
founder  Visala  or  Beaa-birjija,  one  of  tlie  third 
solar  line  of  Vi'Sala,  of  the  Surya  Vansa  or 
mW  dynasty.  The  spot  is  considered  sacred 
bv  the  hindus.  At  thia  town  is  one  of  the 
fsmed  Lat,  an  obelisk  or  pillar,  a  monolith  con- 
tainiog  a  Gupta  inscription  written  on.'^ts 
iQfface  Another  itiscripiion,  not  inpare  Sans- 
krit, has  seventy  lines  metrical,  the  rest 
prose,  and  ita  date  is  the  seventh  or 
eight  century.  The  character  used  in  the  in- 
•criptions  is  Allahabad,  or  Gaya.  There  are 
meutioned  on  it  Dhanada  (Kuvera),  Varuna, 
Indn  snd  Antaka  (Tama)  Vrihaspati,  Turn- 
bum,  Narada  and  the  Ganges  comhii|^  from  the 
hair  of  the  lord  of  men  (Siva)  is  noticed, 
^modra  Gupta  ia  aaid  to  put  to  shame  Indra, 
lams,  Eiivera,  and  Yaruna.  The  kings  or  prin- 
ts mentioned  on  it  an  Sri  Gupta,  son  Sri  Gha- 
tot  Kacha,  aon  Chandra  Gupta,  son  Samudra 
Gupta,  wm  Chandra  Guptn,  the  second,  then 
h»ing.  Tuis  is  the  last  revised  reading  by  Mr. 
J.  Prinsep.  The  column  was  probably  rHised 
sgain  by  the  dewan  of  Chandm  Gupta,  IL  A 

curiotu  thing  in  the  inscription  ia  the  use  of  ka. 


the  prototype  of  the  modern  geniUve  sign   in 
Hindi.     None  of  the  numerous  kings  named 
are  met  with  in  the  Puranas,  and  fetr  of  the 
countries    even*    No  mention   of  Brabmans 
whatever.      The    poet    Dbruva   Bbuta    calls 
himself  the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  great  king, 
and  hopes  it  will  be  acceptable  to   the  dewau 
Hari  Sena.    It  is  professed  to  be  executed  by 
the  slave  of  the  feet  of  the  supreme  sovereign^ 
the  criminal  magistrate,  Tala  Bhatta,  and  user 
the  terms  .  Shahanahahi,  king  of  kinga,  which 
applies   to  the  Sassanian  dynaaty   of  Persia, 
extinct  in  the  seventh  century.     The  Scythians 
and  Huns  are  mentioned.    By  thia  inscriptioa 
the  power  of  Brahmanism  was  plainly  only 
incipient.     In  historic  times,  the  Bajpoota  oIh. 
tained   a   footing    in   thia  district  and   now 
occupy  several  estates,  but  between  them  and 
the  Brahmins  there  exists  deadly  enmity.    The 
incursions   of  the  Bajpoots   seem   to   be  the 
foundation  of  the  present  proprietary  rights  in 
the  land  ;  each   pergunnah   haa  a  aeparate  and. 
distinct  tribe,  although   in  a  few  estatea  other 
denominationa  of  Bajpoota  are  to  be  found. 
The  Rajpoots   seem  to   have  had  their  parti*, 
cular  leaders,  who,   after  locating  themselves 
and  their  followers,   displaced   the  original  in? 
habitanta  by  degrees,  and  extended  themselves 
as  far  aa   they  could.     Thus  in   pergunnah 
Jhoonsee  the  Baia  rajpoots   trace  their  origin 
to  two  leaders,  viz«,  Bowanee  and   Jootan  ;  to 
the  descendants  of  the  former  the  large  estate 
of  Mowaya  waa   allotted,   and  to   those  of  the. 
latter  the  nine  estatea.     Some  entire  meusahs 
in  each  of  these  talooks  were  subsequently  as* 
signed  to  different  branchea  of  the  family,  and 
the  remainder  held   jointly  by  all,  but  aa  thej 
are  now  divided  into  aeparate  estates,  the  hold- 
ings are  strangely  intermixed,  as  in  some  of  the 
villages  nine  talooks  have  shares,  not  however 
of  any  one  distinct  portion,  but  they  are  divi- 
ded field  by   field  ;  and   as  in   process  of  time 
salea  and  mortgages  took   place    and  some  of 
the  fields  became  the  property  of  other  estates, 
the  intermixture  haa  greatly   increased.— Fo/. 
VL  p.  970  to  980  of  the  BL  Js.  Soc.  Jour. 
See     Supp.   II.   Cyc  of  India,  Buddha.  India 
p.  327.     Inscriptions   pagea  37  <,  372,  373; 
375,  383.    KoU.   536.    Lat.   Surya  Vansa ; 
Triveni. 

ALLAHBUND,  a  vaat  mound  in  Sinde, 
raised  by  the  earthquake  of  1819.-^^Ht«^'a 
Catalogue, 

ALLAHPUB,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  77"* 
43'  £.  and  L.  25 «  26'  N.  • 

ALLAI6AM,  a  town  in  India,  b  L.  74<' 
80' E.  and  Lat.  18^  36' N. 

ALLAINGLYGUY,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  70^  10'  and  L.  16^  85'  B.  . 

ALLAKAPPO,  one  of  the  eight  places  at 
which  relics  of  Buddha  vexe  dqpoaited.  Se» 
Tope, 
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ALLAS. 


ALUUtf. 


>f 


Arali  ..< 


,.U4LKAL. 


ALLAMANDII  AUBLETII.  Don.  Syn. 
of  Allamiindfl  caiharticB. 

ALLAMANDA       CATHARTICA. 
Kgbd. 

A.  Aublettii,  Pohl, 

A.  verticalUta^  I/ei/» 

A.  giandiflora.  Lorn. 

Oreliagraudiflora»  AM. 

A.  Gsnotheri folia,  PokL 

A.  august  if  olia, 
P1ia  ynng-b'haii.  Bcbv. 
Wtllow-leaved 
AUamanda..;...     Bro. 

A  native  of  SurinaiD,  the  West  Indies*  Gui- 
ana, Brazil,  introduced  into  India  from  Guia. 
na  in  1803.  The  leaves  a  valuable  cathartic, 
used  especially  in  painter's  colic.  In  too  large 
doses  violently  emetic  and  drastic.  Tkia  shrub 
has  very  large  bright  yellovr  fragrant  floorers 
and  fruits  throughout  the  year.  It  might 
take  a  place  in  the  medicines  of  European 
hosniUls. — Useful  PiauU.  'RiddelL  Jaffrey. 
O'akanffkm^ujf,  p.  448.  Voigt.  p.  528. 

ALLAMAN.  Turk.  A  term  applied  by 
the  Turkoman  races  to  the  robbera  of  the 
country. 

ALLAMBADDT.  a  town  inlDdia^ioL' 
??•  3V'  K.  andL.  12«  8' N. 

AI.LAMPOO.  There  are  two  (owns  of 
this  name  in  India,  one  in  L*  77''  39'  E., 
Lat.  W  r  N.,  the  other  in  TS""  18'  £.,  Lat. 
15''  54'  N. 

ALLANHANGUDA,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  78«  U'N.  and  L.  17*  26' N. 

AIXAPU  KOVIMUVELLA  YANTI 
OADDI.    TxL.     eo^grite       ^rtfoiaxft  • 

AndropogoQ  nardusF  £oUL — Aim.  115— A* 
Iwaranciisa,  Bl?  The  San»,  syn.  Guch-ch 
which  signifies  "  tuf^ts,"  a  peculiarity  of  A* 
Jwaraneuiit^  R.  »,  275. 

ALLAS,  a  town  on  the  east  end  of  Sum- 
bawa,  inlat.  S"*  42'  S.  Long,  about  116^  45' 
£.,  gives  its  name  to  the  strait  that  separates 
8umbawa  from  Lombok.  This  is  much  fre- 
quented by  ships  outwnrds  bound  to  China  by 
way  of  Macassar  Strait  or  ih^  Eastern  Passages, 
chiffly  on  account  of  its  having  soundings  at 
moderate  depths  on  the  western  side,  where 
vessels  can  nnchor  either  to  swait  the  turn  of 
tide,  or  to  obtain  refreshments  from  the  villages 
on  Lombok.  Alias  is  insignificant  being  rarely, 
if  ever,  visited,  Talewang  bay,  a  little  to  the 
south  and  Pijow  and  Labu  Hadgi'on  the  oppo- 
site coast  engrossing  all  the  foreign  traffic— 
Jofifrml  Ind.  jfrek. 

ALLAS,  a  village  on  the  aonth  coast  of  the 
islsnd  of  Timor,  in  about  Lat.  9"^  S3'  S.  Long. 
123^  B.  The  province  of  the  neighbouring 
territory,  eonsials  chiefly  of  bees'  wax  and  sandal 
wood  and  is  carried  overland  to  Dilli,  the  capital 
of  tb0  Portogncae  poaseaaioDai  which  liea  on 


the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island  in  a  due  north 
direction,  distant  about  60  miles  ;  or  to  Ata- 
poupa,  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  also  on  the 
N.  W.  coRSty  and  aoinewhat  n«*arer  than  the 
former.  Alias  gives  a  name  to  one  of  the  m«mn- 
tains  on  Timor,  said  to  be  18,000  feet  high. — 
Jourm.  Ind.'Arek.     See  Semang. 

ALLEKO  ZYE,  a  small  Afghfin  tribe  of  the 
Durani  section.     See  Afghan  ;   Durani. 

ALLEYER\H,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
75**  39'  E.  and  L«t.  26*^  17'  N. 

ALLI  Malral.  a  rather  scarce  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter*  It  produces  a  sort 
of  fig,  which  natives  tue  medicinally. — Edj^e, 
Mai,  and  Can, 

ALLI  CHETTU,  eO-«^»  Memecylon  cap- 

.  itellatum,  £.~M.  edule,  R.  ii.  260  ;  Cor*  89 
I  Br*  45  gives  Nymphma  as  the  signification  of 
I  this  term  but  it  is  a  Tamil  use  of  the  word 
only  employed  by  Telingas  near  Madras  alao 
Memecylon  tinntorium,  Koen,  Willd. 

ALLIE  KALUNiiU.  Tam.  ^m^mOsmm 
(9  N^mphsea  lotus. 

ALLIGATOR.  Dean  French  in  his  study 
of  words  (page  125}  says  "  when  the  alligator, 
this  ugly  crocodile  of  the  new  world,  was  first 
seen  by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  they  called  it, 
with  a  true  insight  into  its  species,  ''  el  ella- 
garto,"  or  the  lizard,  as  being  the  largest  of 
the  lizHrd  species  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
name  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applied  to 
the  crocodiles  of  Asia,  as  the  alliieators  are 
wholly  confined  to  tropical  and  Southern 
America,  where  they  are  styled  also  Cayman,* 
Jflcare.  The  allitsator  closely  resembles  the 
crocodile  but  has  characters  sufficiently  distinct 
to  have  constituted  a  new  grnus.  See  Crocodile. 

ALLTGATOU  ISLAND,  lies  near  Barn  Is. 
land  in  the  Straits  of  :>ingapore.— tfort^iir^A. 

ALLIKI,  (or  Gitti-Gadda.)    ^t%  (K»8Xtf  0 

*****    Sd    c» 

Scirpns  diihius,  R.  i.  815  ;  Isoetes,  sp  ?  RotlU 

IHLLIOAUM,  a  town  in  India,  m  Long. 
1$^  52'  E.  and  Lat  20^  29'   N. 

ALLIGUNGA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
87**  51'  E.  and  Lat.  26»  19'   N. 

ALLIG  U  NGE  or  SEWAN,  a  town  in  In- 
dia,  in  Long.  84^  24'  E.  ^nd  Lat.  26''  II'  N. 

aLLIPaYARU,  eC;SdB5».     Grewia  lasvi- 

rata,  Fakl—W.  ^  A.  281*  G.  didyma,  R.  ii. 
591. 

ALL1P00R,  two  towns  in  India,  one  ia 
Long.  QO^'  2'  E.  and  Lm.  23<'  35'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  90''  ll'E  and  Lat.23«  62' N. 

ALLIUM,  a  genua  of  planta,  largely  culti- 
vated  in  Indian  gardens  and  alike  bv 
Europeans  and  Natives  eitensively  uae<l  in 
food,  both  in  soups  and  aa  vegetables  :  of 
this  genus,  Voigt.  names  twenty  three  apeciea 
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ALLO  K£RBDU. 


▲LLSPICK. 


bat  notice  of  tbe  shallot,  the  oBion,  the  leek, 
and  prarlio  will  suffice. 
ALLIUM  ASCALONIGUM.    Linn.    The 

Shallot. 

Rhjet-thwon-Dee.BuBM.  I  ShftUot Bko. 

lisz  »..  ...    HiNB.  I 

Should  he  sown,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  in  beds,  with  a  light,  rich  soil  and 
propa|(ate<l  by  dividing  the  clustered  roots, 
aod  il  will  give  a  crop  in  the  cold  weather. — 
rgigL  668,  RuUeU.  Rwgb.  iL  142. 

ALLIUM  CEPA.    Linn.   The  Onion. 

Bawangmerah  ...Malat. 

Piss    Pbrs, 

Pallanda    Sans. 

Latfloeks    ...     . 
Liuno .  •  •     ... 
Ven^yam ...    » 

Nimlli 

Erra-Uni'gadda 
ValU  gadda 

Commonly  cultivated  all  over  India*  The 
brahiDiaa  of  India  do  not  eat  the  onient  re- 
t^arding  it  as  similar  to  mutton. 

ALLIUM  POREUM.     fT.  The  Leek. 


Bi-sai  alao  Btial 

.  ••      JL». 

i'aUotu 

...Heho. 

Piaz    

If 

Kf-efe-thwon-oi . 

..  BURM. 

KanhaUi    ...       . 

Cak. 

ODion Blto.l 

I'uui      

..  Hind. 

Ktwang      

Malat. 

HramVikng... 

•>       H 

SnroB. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 

»• 


Eooraut Arab. 

Puroo Bbho. 

Tau  kyei  thwon . . .  BnBM. 
Rhorat?      ...     of  By.  I 


Korrak... 
Leek  ... 
Qundiaa 


...EOTVT. 

...    Evo. 
,..  Paas. 


Cultivated  in  gardens  in  India. 
ALLIUM  SATIVUM.    Lvm.   Garlic. 


Snm alio  Sam?...    As. 
Kyrt-thwon  pen...   Buit« 

Lo«ho<Mi    Bbno. 

lAshnoa    

Ktthoon    

Ky-«t      tiiwott 
pkya      ^    ...  Bnuc 

Bclnli Caw. 

lihain      DUK. 

Oirlic Ejro. 


It 
tt 


Lahaaa 
Bawaag-patih 

Sir      

MahnShuda 
Laaaoa 
Sttdnlnnn  ... 
Vallai  pandn 
EU-ttllt     ... 
Vellulli   ... 
Tallagadda  ... 


,.  Hnn>* 
..Malat. 
..  Pebs. 
I.  Sans. 

i» 

.  Singh. 

.   Tam. 
...  Tel. 
...     ff 
ft 


Largely  cultivated  in  India  end  in  all  Asia* 
iie  countries,  as  a  oondiraent  for  food.  Garlic 
«ed  oil,  called,  TloXtf  k&^'IS  Telia  gadda  nnna, 

Tbl:  Qa/cir2Brruycdbr(9«T«fer8BSBr,  Wnlla  poon- 
do-^  yenna?,  Tam  :  is  only  medicinal.  It  is 
ct?ar,  colourless,  limpid,  and  contains  the  full 
^'briroT  the  plat) r.  It  mi$;ht  be  available  in 
woirery  for  those  wlw  relish  the  flavour  of 
jaHic  in  their  dishes,  but  this  irill  evidently  be 
^f  fullest  extent  of  ifs  application ;  hbnce  it 
C;m  9c«rcdy  be  eoitsidered  of  any  importance 
cnrampTciaftv. 
ALLMANiriA  NODIPLORA.  R.  Br. 

Ghamisaoa  nodi  flora         Mari. 
Celotia  y,  Linn. 

Aohyrat>thea    ^  Linn^ 

Common  in   Coroifiandel  and  Ceylon,  and  is 
evnleat— ffojr6   1.  678. 
ALLO  NEREDU,  ^tr^i^t^.  (or  Pedda 

Mnds.)  £o$senia  JamboUua^    R,  iL  485.  A 
variety  with  large  edible  fruit. 


iXLOOR,  a  town  in  India^  in  Long,  li" 
50'  E.  and  Lat.  15°  29'  N. 

ALLOOR,  a  town  in  India»  in  Long.  76<^ 
28' E.  and  Lat.  17^  N. 

ALLOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  75^ 
42'  E.  and  Lat.  23«  46'  N. 

ALLOTLA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  79'' 
14' E.  and  Lat,  16»  35' N. 

ALLOW  A,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  84^ 
52'  B.  and  Lat.  27«>  5'  N. 

ALLOYS.  Tbe  natires  of  India  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  variety  of  alloys  for  making 
utensils,  bells  and  ornaments,  as  with  copper 
and  zinc,  tin  and  lead,  besides  being  great 
workers  in  copper  and  brass  for  the  various 
utensils  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  of 
whieh  a  large  ▼artety  was  sent  from  diflferent 
parts  of  India  to  the  several  exhibitions  in  Eu* 
rope.  In  the  T^avancore  State,  the  workmeit 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  fabrication  of 
alloys,  but  the  ingredients  they  use  are  not 
known.  In  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  the 
metaU  employed  in  the  formation  of  alloys  are 
copper*- vine— tin—  and  lead,  in  the  following 
proportions. 

Copper  10  partS|  zine  6  J. — Alloy  valued 
at  4  annas  per  seer  of  24  tolas  weight  and  is 
used  for  all  purposes. 

Copper  1 0  parts,  tine  6 — Alloy  valued  at 
3^  annas  per  seer,  somewhat  darker  than  the 
other,,  but  considered  equally  useful. 

Copper  10— mc  10— ADoy  valued  at 
3  annas  the  seer  considered  inferior  to  the 
others,  but  is  also  in  current  use. 

Copper  10 -Hn  2|— A  beautiful  bell  me- 
tal  alloy,  valued  at  6  annae  the  seer.  Is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others. 

Copper  1 0 — iin  2—legd  i — ^An  inferior  look* 
inx  alloy,-  but  employed  for  similar  purposes. 

Tiie  metals  are  all  imported  and  are  pro* 
curable  at  the  following  prices  in  the  bazar, 
copper  per  seer  6  annas— sine  1  anna  4 
pie-— tin  4  annas,  lead  1  anna  4  pie.  A 
vessel  of  No.  4  was  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
series,  and  when  gently  struck,  gave  out  a  fine 
bell  sound.— £e^^  At^U^  ^e.  of  India,  paae 
47 1  .-:-/i*rM»'  Reporie,  M.  E.  ^ : 

ALLSPICE ;  Allspice,  Pimento,  or  Bsy. 
beny  tree,  Eu^emetpiwrnnQi.  .  Tllis.  large  tree 
is  supposed  (o  be  wholly  of  S.  America.  Bu^ 
Mr*  Mason  mentions  that  on  the  sides- of  sQfne 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Tavoy,  he  repeatedly  met  with  a  tree,  but 
never  saw  it  either  in  fruit  or  flower,  which 
the  Burmese  call  "wild  clove  tree."  Thei 
young  branches  and  the  leaves  of  this  tastedi 
very  strongly  of  all-sjpioe,  aad  he  considers  ie 
a  Eugenia,  possibly  E.  pimenta.  AlUpiae  14 
rarely  adulterated,  owing,  possibly  to  Ha  low 
price. — ffasiatt,  Maion^ 
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ALMIDOK. 


ALMORA. 


ALLU,  Hind,  any  pomaoeotts  fruit.  See  Aioo. 
Alu. 

ALLU,  a  nw  hide  used  by  tlie  Bi^jpoots, 
with  which  they  cover  themselTes  to  assert 
their  clsim  to  a  disputed  property. — (hleman, 

ALLU,  (or  Arikelu,)eg-(e50"loo,)  Pas- 
palum  scrobiculatum,  L.  R.  i.  278. 

AIiLU  BACH-CHALI  <or  Pedda  bach- 
chali.  t5€Ott«r^|)<(-^2^t3<r^O.)  fiasella  alba,  L. 

ALLU6W Aa£E,  a  town  iu  ladia,  in  Lone. 
76^  0'  E.  and  16°  32'  N. 

ALLUMBRE.    8p.    Alum. 

ALLUME.    It.  Alum. 

ALLUMPAUDE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
77^40'E.andLat.  ir  6' N- 

ALLUMPOOB.  the  name  of  three  towns  in 
India,  one  in  Long.  S6^  6H'  E.  and  Lat.  22'' 
12'  N.,  one  in  Long.  SB"*  12'  E.  and  Lat.  23^ 
20'  N.  and  one  in  Long.  91^  52'  E. 
and  Lat  S8<'  32'  N. 

ALLUND,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76^ 
82' £.  and  Lat  17^  34' N. 

ALLUNQWASB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
1^"*  29'  E.  and  Lat.  %t^  SO'  N. 

ALLUB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  78® 
8'E.  Lat.  17«  18  N. 

ALLT  BUNDER,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
69^  85'  E.  and  Lat.  24''  21'  N. 

ALLYQUNGE,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  79«>  19'  E.  and  Lat.  «8<*  21'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  87^  23'  E.  and  Lat.  22<'  27'  N. 

ALMACEGU.    Port.    Mastic* 

ALMA(IGA.    8p.    Mastic. 

ALMAGESIUH,  a  work  whose  author 
mentioned  the  Lar  Des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lar 
henoe  the  Lariea  or  Lance  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Indus,  Kerk.  Lar.  Med.  JSUiot, 

ALMAH  KOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
68«»  28'  E.  Lat.  94*  62'  N. 

ALMANACK.  Engl.  Jantri.  Hind.  This 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabio.  The  natives  of  India  have  arrang- 
ed their  almanacks  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  of  Europe.— -^onnera/  Fo^n^e  anx  Inde$ 
VoL  J.  Sec.  III.  Ok.  XIII.  CAatJMd'i  Hindu- 
fto»,  p.  ieO. 

ALMANDINE,  or  Ptedoua  Garnet  ia  that 
Tariety  commonly  employed  in  jewellery. 

ALMARTAOA.    8f.  Litharge. 

ALMAS.  Abab.  FiRa.  Bnss.  ^^  Uf  |  Dia- 
mond, 

AL  MASUDI,  a  patronymic  surname  given 
to  Abu'i- Hasan  Abi,  a  native  of  Bngdad  a  grtat 
traveller,  aeute  observer  and  writer.  He  wan- 
dered to  Morooeo  and  Spain  on  the  West  and 
eastwards  to  China,  through  all  the  mahome- 
dan  and  many  other  oouniries,  and  he  wrote  his 
travels  which  he  styled  MuriQ-ul-Zahab  or  mea- 
dows of  gold.— JE//io<;  p.  19. 

ALMENDRA.  Sp.  Amygdalns  communis. 

^LMIDON.  Sp.  Burcb. 


ALMIRAH.    An  Anglo-Indian  term  from 
Pobt.  Almarinho,  a  wardrobe. 
ALMISCAB.  Pobt.  Musk. 
ALMIZBLB.  Sp.  Muak. 
ALMOND. 


Amanda... 

Lus.. 

Amygdala 


Has. 
..Lat. 


Badamcottay-yen 

Day.      ... 
Badama  fattulu 

nune 


Tax. 


liaus...  ...  Ab. 

Almond Ekq. 

Mandel Duti  Dan. 

OsB.SwiD. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  common  almond, 
Amygdalua  oommuuis  :  to  the  Indian  al* 
monds,  the  fruits  of  the  Terminalia  catapp« 
and  Canarium  commune  and  the  almonds  of 
Geii.  xliii.  v.  ii.  have  been  thought  to.be  Pia- 
tachio  nuts..    See  Amygdalua, 

ALMOND  OIL. 

Badam-ka-tel  ...  Hikd. 
Badam  mioak  ...Malat. 
Roitghan4-Badam  Pers. 
iDgudi-tailam    ...  Saks.  , 

This  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  amygdalus  eom- 
mnnis.Ms  not  wholly  an  article  of  import,  but 
chiefly  so.  The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Hi- 
malyas,  and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere.  The  oil 
is  colourless  or  veiy  slightly  yellow,  and  ia 
congealed  with  difficulty.  It  is  obtained  for 
native  use  in  India,  but  does  not  as  yet  form  a 
recognised  article  of  export.  Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  sweet,  are  imported  into 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbund,  and 
into  the  southern  parts  from  the  Persian  Guif. 
According  to  Simmonds,  there  are  about  80 
tons  of  this  oil  annually  imported  iuto  Brit-ain, 
the  price  being  about  Is.  per  lb.  But  it  is 
principally  the  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests 
of  which  grow  to  the  south  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco,  which  produoe  an  exceedingly  hard 
species  of  almond.  Iti  fruit  consists  of  two 
almonds,  rough  and  bitter.  In  manufacturing 
the  oil,  they  are  well  rubbed  or  shaken  in  a 
coarse  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  whick 
covers  the  epidermis  ;  they  are  then  pounded 
to  a  paste  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste 
subjected  to  a  press.  The  almond  is  supposed 
to  contain  46  p.  c.  of  oil,  but  from  5i  Iba. 
only  1  lb,  6  oz.  can  be  extracted  by  the  eold 
process  and  above  2  lbs.  if  heated  iron  platen 
be  used.  The  oil  of  almonds  is  the  basis  of  the 
great  part  of  the  liniments,  ointments,  and  plas- 
ters, of  the  European  pharmacists.  It  is  how« 
ever  little  used  m  Indian  pharmacy,  the  oil  of 
the  Seaamnm  orientale  answering  perfectly  as 
a  substitute — Oat.  Ea,  Gal.  1862  —Cs^.  Ex. 
62.     Simmondt.     OShaugknei^, 

ALMOBA  in  lat.  29.35.  2  N  and  L.  79-87. 
9  E,  a  hill  station  and  sanitarium  in  the 
north  of  India,  and  is  built  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge  which  runs  east  and  west  at  elevs* 
tions  of  5,425^  to  5,607  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Hims« 
layan  province  of  Kamaon.     It  is  SO  miles 
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ALMS. 


ALOE  FIBRE. 


from  Kaioi-thal.  Goyemment  establUhed  a| 
sanatariiim  at  LDbooghafc  in  the  Almorah  hills, 
a  poeitioD  unsurpassed  in  India  for  salubrity  of 
dimate  and  picturesque  scenerj  and  known  to 
be  bighlj  beneficial  to  the  European  constitu- 
tion. Major  Drummond  has  written  on  its 
natural reaouroes*  A  sulphur  mine  was  ciiscover- 
cd  at  a  place  called  Aina,  some  9  miles  N.  W 
of  Almora,  and  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood 
may  yield  quantities  ef  saltpetre.  It  produces 
graphite,  copper,  and  Won.— Schl.  RobU^Bng- 
Uikman^  Dr,  Buisft  Caialogue.  See  Kanaaon  ; 
Saoatotia  :  Borex  cceculinus ;  Tea. 

ALMS  and  Almsgiving  have  ever  taken  an 
iopoTtant  place  in  the  reagious  systems  of  the 
world.     So  early  as  the  timr  of  Moses,   the  he- 
brews  were  commanded  to  glye  freely,  and  to 
throw  their  bread  upon  the  waters  with  an  as- 
surance that  after  many  days  it  would  return  to 
tbem  again-  In  the  bu«ldhist,  hindu  and  maho-  | 
medan  religions,  as  also  amongst  the  Bomish 
Christians,  it  is  not  only  good  to  give  alms,  but 
the  jsiviog  bestows  a  merit  on  the  individual 
aod  gifts  are  generally  delivered  with  much  open- 
oeas,  in  aoch  case  differing  from  the  injunction 
in  Matthew  vi.  2.  when  thou  doest  thine  alms^ 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee.  Hindu  and 
nahomedan   sovereigns  bestow  much    to  \he 
shrines  of  their  respective  faiths,  and,  annually, 
on    the    Hah&rram,    the  mahomedan    kings 
entertain    many    Syeds  on    permanent    pay. 
Some  mendicants,  alike  hindus  and  buddhist, 
are  not  allowed  to  solicit  or  demand  alms,  but 
have  to  go  with  a  quick  step,  and  with  or  with- 
out a  bell,  through  the  streets.and  without  coro- 
fflCDt  accept  whatever  is  thrown  into  their  wal- 
let.   And  to  describe  a  child  as  of  an  unknown 
father,    a  speaker  will  say,  who  can  say,  who 
thrrw   the    morsel  into  the   beggar's   wallet. 
Others  solicit  humbly  as  I  Samuel  xxv.  8- '  Give, 
1  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh  to  thine  hand,  to 
thy  seryants,  and  to  thy  son  David/  a  mode  of 
address    not    unfrequent    among   the   hindua 
with  whom  a  poor  man  often  says  to  a  rich  man, 
*  Oh  I  fajbe^  fill  the  belly  of  thy  son  :  he  is  in 
distress.'     But  the  hindu  pilgrims   to   sacred 
shrines  are  often  exacting,  even  insolent,  and,  ' 
though  rarely  so  to  Europeans,  will  sit  down  at 
a  door  and  refuse  to  stir  until  their  day's  food 
be  given  and  the  mahomedan  fakirs  of  whom 
there   are  several   sects,  often  continue  to  de- 
mand till  alms  be  given.    The  buddhist  men- 
dicants are  the   least  clamorous,  but  so  com- 
pletely is  the  aet  of  offering  to  their  shrines,  the 
fiiul  iudividual  merit,  that  costly  gifts  can  be 
ioi  mediately  removed,  while  outside  the  great 
temples  at  Rangoon  and  Prome  such  yast  quan- 
titiea  of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown,  as  to 
be  disgusting.  All  these  classes  have  distinguish- 
ing costumes,  the   buddhist  with    his  yellow 
robe ;  the  hindu  sanyasi  or  viragi  smeared  in 
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ashes,  and  with  oohie  dyed  clothes,  and  the 
mahomedan  fakir  may  have  a  loin  cloth,  and  taj 
or  crown..  Amongst  them  all,  are  many  true 
ascetics,  and  recently  in  1867,  a  hindu  devotee 
was  to  be  seen,  who  had,  at  that  time  aat  for 
five  years,  in  one  of  the  Ellora  caves ;  but 
there  are  amongst  them  also  many  impostors. 
£d.  See  Buddhism.  Fakir.  Pinjiapole.  Sany- 
asi. Viragi. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  for  snimals.  See  Pinjrapole. 

ALMUG.  The  wood  of  Solomon's  temple 
is  ealled  almug ;  this  wood  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Guzztrat^fas  that  of  which  the 
temple  to  '  Adnath'  was  constructed.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  tbe  fleeU  of  Tyre  frequent- 
ed the  Indian  coast :  Sandalwood  has  been  sur- 
mised to  be  intended.— Ibrf'sii^VM/Aflji,  Vol.  /. 
p.  282.   Harris'  Nat.  Hut. 

ALNTJSNEPALENSIS,  the  Himalayan  Al- 
der, a  tree  of  Kullu  and  Kangra,  its  bark  is 
used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  gun-powder 
charcoal.      The  Hirdi  is  Kunch,  or  Koish* 

ALNU8NIT1DA.  Hind.  This  is  a  plant 
of  Kaghan. 

ALOE,  The  aloe  [belones'to  a  genus  of 
planta  belonging  to  the  Liliacem,  ^of  which 
there  are  many  species  spread  through- 
out India,  1 04  species  having  been  introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Society's  Garden, 
and  Voigt  enumerates  49.  In  Arabia  says  Bur- 
ton the  aloe,  as  in  Egypt,  is  hong,  like  the  dried 
crocodile,  over  houses  as  a  talisman  against  evil 
spirits.  Burckhardt  assigns,  as  a  motive  for  its 
being  planted  in  grave  yards,  that  its  Arabic 
name  Saber  (it  is  also  called  Siber),  denotes  the 
patience  with  which  the  believer  awaits  the 
last  day.  And  Lane  remarks,  "  the  aloe  thus 
hung  over  the  door,  without  earth  and  water, 
will  live  for  several  years,  and  even  blossom : 
hence  it  is  called  Saber,  which  signifies  pa- 
tience." In  India  it  is  hung  up  to  attract  eye- 
flies  and  mosquitos  entering  a  room'  Burton 
believes  this  practice  to  be  a  fragment  of 
African  fetishism  and  mentions  that  tlie  Gallas, 
to  the  present  day,  plant  aloes  on  graves,  and 
suppose  that  when  the  plant  sprouts  the  de- 
ceased has  been  admitted  into  the  gardens  of 
*<  Wak"  the  Creator.— Pur/oii's  Filgnmage  to 
Mecca.  Vol.  Ill- p.  360. 

ALOEFIBBE.    Pit   Fibre  of  Madras. 
Pits        Tam.  I  Nita        Tam. 

Aloe  Fibre;  Pita  Fibre  or  Pita,— are 
the  commercial .  names  given  in  Southern 
India  to  the  fibres  of  the  American  Aloe,  or 
Jffave  Americana  ;  of  the  A  vimpera  or  bast- 
ard aloe,  the  fibres  of  Fourcroya  gigantea  : 
those  of  the  Adam's  needles,  the  Yucca  gloriosa, 
or  common  leaved,  and  Y.  aloefolia,  or  Aloe- 
leaved  Yucca,  and  Dr.  Hunter  also  mentions 
the  Y.  angustifolia*   Y.  tenacissima ;  filimea- 


ALOE  FIBRE, 


ALOES. 


tosa  and  T.  regia  as  species  yielding  fibres,  to 
&U  of  which  perhaps  the  same  commercial  terra 
is  applied.  Two  species  of  agave,  the  A. 
AmericaDa,  and  A.  vivipera,  liave  become  so 
naturalised  in  many  countries  and  in  India  as 


jutoe,  which,  ifallowed  to  remain  after  cleaning, 
imparts  a  stiffness  to  the  fibre.  BercTal  Terr  fair 
samples  were  exhibited  at  tho  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  soft,  pJant  and  of  good  strength 
with  some  serviceable  door-tnats  raanufsetored 
to  seem  indigenous.  They  are  however  not  yr t  in  patterns  from  colored  fibres'. — M.  E  J.  H.  o/ 
bulficiently  abundant  in  douihern  India  to  be     1856  and  1867.    Lr:  Ro^le,  RiddeU,  Sinter. 


employed  to  any  very  great  extent  for  the  pro* 
ductiou  of  fibre*  but  as  they  take  root  and  grow 
readily,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  veiv 
exteuBive  application.  Aloe  fibre  now  forms 
an  article  of  export  from  the  Western  Coast ; 
The  exports  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency  of  hemp,  and  aloes'  hemp, 
during  the  three  years  1858-53  to  1854-65 
were  as  follows : 


1852-33  Hemp 

Do.  Aloes 
1868-54  Hemp 

Do.  Aloes, 
1854-55  Hemp 

Do.  Aloes 


••■ 


•••   . •• *•• 


Cwt 
7,772 
S,68d 
6,112 
SMS 
9,2B8 
236 


81,013 
27,095 
27,113 
21,506 
37,770 
2,i43 


Total  Hemp  .^ 28,147  95,896 

Do.  Aloes*  Hemp...    6,676   60,?44 
The  cxporls  were  chiefly  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Bombay,  Cutch,   Guzerat,  Sinde,  Bengal 
and  Indian  French  Ports.     Aloe  fibre  was  for 
several  years  empl»>yftd  in  the  Arsenal  at  Mad- 
ras, as  a  subsiitute  for  Euglish  hemp,  but  its 
liability   to  rot  led  to  its  discontinuance,  and 
the   ease   with   which  it  is  cut  prevented   its 
rmployiiieut    as    a   tow    for    pncking     shot. 
Ill    Mexico,  however,  a  highly   prized  thread 
is    manufactured    from    the    leaf   fibre    and 
made  into    the    ropes  used    in    their    mines 
and  for  nets   and  rigging   of    ships.     Also, 
the  famous  hammocks  of  Panama  are  made  of 
Agave  fibre,  from  the  A.   perfoliata  (which  Dr. 
Boyle  deemed  identicid  with  his  A.  IndicH.)  Dr. 
Hunter  of  Madras  obtained   a   fibre  two  feet 
long,  white  and  of  fine  quality,    which  reaiiily 
took  colours.    He  says  that  the  A.  Americana,  or 
great  American  aloe,   has   a  short  c>lindricHl 
woody  atem,  terminated  by  ieshy,  spiiiy,  bluish 
green  leaves  and  flowers  once,  on  a  tall  flower 
stem,  20  to  40  feet.     The  rooU  as  well  hs  the 
leaves  contain  the  ligneous  fibres,  "  styled  Nita" 
thread,  useful  for  various  purposes.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  eight  feet  long,  one  foot  broail, 
and   five  inchea  deep,   ami   abound  in   these 
fibres  of  great  length,  and   being  tough  and 
durable,  their  separation  is  efiected  by  crushing 
or  bruising,  steeping  in  w«ter,  and  afterwards 
beating.     In  applying  them  for  the  manufuf- 
tu;«  of  fibres,  it  i»  very  essential  to  have  the 
sap  removed  as  early  as  possible  afur  the 
leaves  are  cut,  and  with  tin's  view  a  vrooved 
cylinder  press  is  found  very  efl'eotual  while  fre- 
quent  beating  removes  a  thick  viscid  milky 


Bal/our'9  Commercial  Product:  8immotids. 
Fauljtner,  See  Aloe  perfoliata,  Agave  Americana. 
Agave  Tivipera,  Fourcroya  gigantea:  Yucca 
Aloefnlia  Y.  gloriosa. 

ALOE  INDICA,   Bojfle. 

Aloe  perfoliata.    Roxb  ii.  167. 
Ghrito-kuniari...    Beno.    Kadeaaka  kate- 


Mok 

Indian  AIo4» 

Kan  war... 

Ohi-komar 

Obigowar 

Ulna-tan 

Qahni... 


Bean. 

£nq. 

DUK. 
HiKD. 


fl 


▼Ala Malmai. 

KuDiarika        ...  Bihaa. 
Kattalc.  ...     Tam. 

K&Iabaoda Teu, 

K'lamanda ,, 

.Malat.    Chinni  kalabaada  .    ^ 
„     lYerrakalabandaron^ 
It  has  large  reddish  flowers,  it  is  conuoon 
ill  dry  Mluations  iu  the  North-west  of  India,  and 
is  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the  isoramou 
aloes  (mueabhir)  of  the  bszars.     This  Aloe  f» 
chiefly  planted  to  form  hedgerows,  and  makes 
an  excellent  fence.     It  flowers  in  the  rains,  and 
the  stem  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twielve 
feet.    The  leavea  make  a  good   common  cor- 
dage, or  rope,  used  for  maU,  &c.— The  fibre  i« 
two  feet  long,  white  and  of  fiue  quality,  and 
readily  Ukea  colours.     The  pulp  is  eaten  bv 
the  natives,  after  having  been   carefully  anu 
repeatedly   washed  in   cold  water:  they  gene- 
rally mix  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  reckon  it 
oouliug.  Mnulit's  Mat.  Med.  p.  260,  0*Sha%tgh. 
nfsay,  p.  665.     Dr.  Bunier.  Madraa  E^.  J^r 
B^,porU.  yoigU  65*».  Romb.  ii.  167. 
ALOE  LITOBALIS,  Kcn^it,. 


■  •  •     •«• 


Mas-ambar 

Sabr 

Kumari 

Sibr 

fietr-aide  A!oe 
Small  Aloa  ... 
Cbota-kanwar 
Ma8-abbar  ... 
iElwa 


•••     %•■ 


Ar. 

•  •  •     >» 
..  Rkno. 
..Egypt. 

...Eno. 

•••    If 

...Hind. 
...H1210. 


Malay. 

...Picua. 

> .     *  .  .  d  P, 

.*'  M.  AM. 


•  •* 


Ulu-wattan. 

Sibr        

Bol-siah     ... 
Taif  Socotp... 
Karia^wlam 
Sirnigha..      .. 
Sirru  Kattaiay 

Chinna  kala-banda^.TKL 
BbuJam     ,^ 

A  rcddiali  l«-aved  species  growing  near  the 
cOiistHud  plentifully  at  Cape  Comorin  and  iis 
neighbourhood.  It  yields  uood  aloes.  Ink  19 
prepared  from  its  juice  and  its  pulp  mixed 
with  alum  is  largely  used  in  conjuiicuvitis. 
Hearing.  Drurv.  Uuful  Plaiktt.  Aoadwoud. 

ALOES. 

Oaharv  :Alaa-tao  : 
alsoAlivah..  Malay. 

K»tatba Maleal. 

Sibbar    alio  Bo) 


ft 


Sibr  also  l?abr...    An. 

Muaibar      

Mntambar 

l*ikroa „ 

^k   Buax. 

Comarika GmaK. 

Bitter    Aloes  ...  £j«a. 

Aloes     ...     , , ,     ^ 
MuBftrobir...     ...  Dua. 

alio    Elva 

also  Musabbar.  Hind. 
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Siah 
Sabr 

Kumarilla  .. 
Carriabiilam 
Sioiaambram 


..  PSRa. 

..StKon. 
..  Tam. 
..    Til. 


ALO£S  WOOB. 


ALP  ABSLiiK. 


There  are  raajiy  epraes  of  tlie  Aide  frem 
which  Aloes  is  kiKmft  (o  be  obtained,  but  the 
best  koown  are 

A.  ab>  ssinica,  Zdm.    Abyssinia. 

A^  arabica,  ham,  Syn.  of  A.  yariegata. 
Forsk, 

A.  Barbadensis^  Peninsula  of  India* 

A«  eommelina. 

A.  iiidica,  KoaA.  N.  W.  India..  Syn.  P  of 
A.  perfoUata,  JSoxd. 

A.  lingueCormia. 

A.  aoootrina.  Lam.     Bocotora. 

A.  apioaU,  TAnm*    Cape  of  Good  U^^pe,  9nd 

Aioc  vul^ria.  Lam.  Aloes  is  the  bitteri 
redinousy  inspisawted  juice  of  the  leaves  and  is 
itupurted  inl»  £u)Uand  under  the  names  of 
Socotorine^  East  ladian  or  Hepatie;  Barba- 
lioes.  Cape  and  Caballine  aloes ;  the  average 
imports  being  about  8,539  tons  in  1841  and 
lb42.  Tn  the  four  years  1852-53  to  1855-56, 
Madras  exported  515civt.  valued  bIEa.  4,037, 
and  imported  in  tlie  last  y^^ar  to  thfs  value  of 
Rs.  2,686.  In  the  year  1853,  Brkain  isopon^ 
td  to  the  extent  of  33,333  lbs.  of  aloes  and 
rt-exported  157,506  lbs.  to  the  various  counr 
tries  of  Europe.  The  quality  of  the  product  lis 
a{.pareutly  more  dependent  on  soil,  dimate, 
and  preperatioii,  than  on  any  specific  difference 
in  the  plant.  The  best  kind  is  obtained  by 
makinjE  transverse  incisions  tb rough  the  leaves, 
and  allowing  the  juice  to  drop  out.  This  ia 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  Dip* 
pini:  the  leaves  in  hot  water  facilitates  the  flow 
of  the  juice. — 0*8iaughnessjf,  665.  Commercial 
PnilucU,  O'Skauffhneuy,  Beng,  PkarmaC' 

ALOE  80C0T0B1NA.  Socotorine  aloe. 
A  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  leaves  mi- 
nutely aerrated ;  flowers  scarlet  at  the  base, 
pih  in  the  middle,  green  at  the  point.  Yields 
Socotorine  aloes,  also  tlie  true  hepatic  and  Afo* 
di0  Blot9>^0*8AaMgknei9y,  page  664. 

ALOE  SPICATA.  A  native  of  the  interior 
of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  leaves  distantly 
loothed,  with  a  few  white  spotSf  the  flowers 
&led  with  purplish  hon6y,-'0'^Aaughnei^,paffe 
665. 

ALOES  WOOD.    Aloe :  the  Idgu  Aloes. 

isjaXXoxov  CvXoXoc...  Gb,  |  Garo HalaV.7 


Eaglewood     Esa. 

Kmycfriki    .-     ...Japan. 

Sak'hiao^     Cbtk. 

KiUl;HaUial      ...Ab. 
Buudai|^a      Fa. 


,.     ...EGfTinf.  f 
Aghil      ...    —Malay.  ? 

Karaghil    „      ? 

Kala-gani „      ? 

Adiar-hols Gsbm. 

AgaUocham H^. 

This  natural  product  u  repeatedly  meniipn- 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Num.  xxiv.  6: 
Prov.  viL  17 :  Pa.  xlv.  8  :  Cant  iv.  14  :  as  a 
Mined  perfume.  It  is  possible  that  the  sub- 
itanoe  met  with  in  commerce  is  obtained  from 
more  than  one  plant.  See  Agallochum  ;  Aqui- 
liiis  aloexylon ;  Calambeg,  Eagle  wood ;  Lign 
Alot,s,  Excoscaria. 


ALOEXYLON  AOALLOOHUM.  a  nativd 
of  the  Moluccas,  Cocfain-Chitta.  Hie  wood  is 
rather  hard,  in  fragments  of  about  one  cubit 
in  length,  obtuse,  furrowed,  heavy,  marbled 
ashy  and  brown^  shining,  brittle,  very  resinous ; 
odour  weak  but  agreeable,  increased  on  friciion, 
and  very  strong  on  burning  the  woo<l  j  flavour 
agreettble,  bahamio  and  slightiy  bitter,  and 
irritating  to  the  throat.  No  analysis  is  on 
rroord  of  this  substance;  it  is  only  known  as  a 
curiosity  iu  Europe,  but  In  the  East  it  is 
deemed  an  invaluable  tonic  and  stimulant 
remedy,  a  delicious  perfume,  and  becoming 
offering  for  religious  ceremonies.— d'5A.  p,  314 
Jioff.  p.  286.  See  Aloes  wood :  Calambeg, 
Eagle-wood.  Lign-alocs. 
^^  AL0N80A  GKANDIFLOBA,  called  the 
**  maskflower,'*  an  prnamental  plant,  scarlet, 
easily  cultivated  in  rich  mould  and  multiplied 
by  cuttings  or  teed. -^RiddelL 

ALOOBALOO.  Hind.  ^UyjPEBs. 
yWyl  Cerasus  caproniana. 

ALOOBOA.  A  rather  soft,  coarse,  open- 
gr^ned,  but  not  very  light  Ceylon  wood, 

AliOO  BOKHARA.  Guz.  Hikd.  Pbks. 
\j\affi ji  J    Prunella.  • 

ALOH.     The  former  capital  of  Sinde,  near 
the  si^e  ,of  which  the  Indus  now  flows.     The' 
ruins  are  said  to  be  near  Bori.—  Or.  Buist'i 
Catalogue. 

AL0Y8IA  CITRIODOBA,  Ori. 

Lippia  cifcriodors. '  Ktk. 
Verbena  triphy  I  la.     VHer. 

Much  esteemed  for  the  deliKhtfu I  fragrance, 
of  its  leaves,  and  is  much   cuitivHted  i^  g<ir- 
dens,  generally  thiiviug  well. — Voigi,  471, 

ALPAM.  Malbal.  Bragantia  Wallichii. 
— Brown. 

ALPHABET,  at  present  the  HindusUni  or 
Urdu,  the  Panjabi  and  the  Persian  are  written 
and  printed  in  the  same  character,  but  the  .Ara- 
bic, Bengali,  Burmese,  Canareee,  Chinese,  Gu* 
zerati,  Hindi,  Mahratta,  Malayalarti,  Malay, 
SiHrnesc,  Singhalese,  Tamul,  ami  Teiugu  are  «U 
distinct  tongues,  each  written  and  printed  In  a 
aeparate  chaYacter.  In  the  South  of  India,  the 
Arabic  numerals  have  been  generally  introduc- 
ed into  Government  accounts.  This  was  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Erskine  Peny,  and  it 
bas  been  sunpoaed  possable  to  use  the  Bomsn 
and  Italian  character  for  the  other  tongues  and 
doubtless,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so,  but 
another  generation  will  see  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  India  using  English  wiih  very  little 
jcnowledge  of  their  respective  mother  tongues. 

ALP  ARSLAN,  a  hero  famed  in  Persian 
story.  He  was  a  Seljuk  Tartar.  He  was  the 
son  of  Togrul  Beg,  and  what  Mahomed  was  to 
his   Samanid  suzerain,  Togrul'  Beg  was  to  his 
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ALPINU  AURAKTUCA. 


ALPINIA  MUTICA. 


MUTI 

Mnyri 


•t* 


•on.  Togrnl  Beg  adiie?ed  an  independent 
kingdom  in  Persia.  His  son,  Alp  Aralan^  ex* 
tended  it.  Ha  was  a  ootemporaiy  of  Baber. 
He  ruled  the  Kirgbis  Kazzaks  and  could 
bring  300,000  men  into  the  field.  He  over- 
threw the  kalifat,  and  reigned  from  Bagdad. 
He  followed  the  Euphrates  into  Georgia.  lu 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  Century  of  the  Hijra, 
the  Suljuk  Tartar  appeared  in  Khomssan,  and  in 
ten  years,  wrested  it  from  the  house  of  Ghazni. 
It  was  ceded  to  Alp  Arselan  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  Seljukide  dominions  until  the  exiinction 
of  that  race  about  150  years  posterior  to 
Togrul  Beg's  having  assumed  the  title  of  "Em' 
^eror.^C^e.  of  India,  Supp.  II.|>.  494.  La- 
tJkam'i  NcUionaHtiei  of  Europe  II.  73. 

ALPHEUS,  a  prawn  common  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

ALPH0N3EA  LUTEA,  H.  /.  and  T.  Uva- 
ria  lutea,  Roxb.  II.  666,  Corr.^  ^.  and  A.  ' 

...    Tit.  I  Ohiri  dudduga  ...    TxL. 
•••       n      I 

A  fine  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Orissai  of 
Silhetand  Ava. — Hooker  f,  et  Thong. 

ALPHONSEA  VENTHICOSA,  ft  /  et.  T. 
Uvaria  ventrioosa — Boxb^  ii  658. 

A  benutiful  tree  of  Chittagong. — Hooker /»• 
eL  Thorn. 

ALPHONSEA  ZETLANICA.  H.  /.  et,  T. 
Guatteria  acutifolia,  Wall  Uvaria  lutea. —  JF. 
^  J*  A  branchy,  leafy  tree  of  Tranvancore 
and  Courtallnm.— ^ooi(er^.  eL  Thorn. 

ALPlNlAy  a  genus  of  the  Zingiberaces,  all 
of  them  yielding  aromatic  fruits,  and  several 
of  the  plants  being  wholly  aromatic.  Yoigt 
enumerates  11  and  Roxburgh  12  species,  and 
Wight  in  Icones  figures  A.  alluifhss,  calcarata, 
nutans  and  Rheedii,  some  of  them  have  be«^n  re- 
moved to  other  species.  A.  angustifolium  is 
said  to  be  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius, 
and  A.  aromatica  is  named  as  a  plant  of  the 
eastern  valleys  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
often  sold  as  cardamoms.  Alpinia  porrecta, 
Wall,  from  China,  and  A.  spicata,  Boxb,  from 
Sumatra,  may  also  be  noticed. 

ALPINIA  ALBA.    See  Galangal. 

ALPINIA  ALLUGHAS,  Boscoe. 

Hellenia  Allughaa,  Unn. 
Heretiera     oo.  t, 

Ceylon  AlpimA    Ezro.  I  Taraka.  6KVO.HiND.SA]rso. 
Tara Hikd.  Sanso.  |  KsU-iiithi-kua.....MALiAL. 

This  is  found  in  CoremandeI,{in  the  S.  Con- 
can,  in  the  Kotah  jungle  marshes,  in  the  estuary 
of  thelrawaddi,  at  Serampore,  in  Silhet,  Assam. 
It  has  large  and  beautifully  rose  colored  in- 
odorous flowers,  its  roots  are  aromatic.  ~i2o«6. 
i,p.  60,    Voifft.  570.  Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  171. 

ALPINIA  AURANTIACA,  f^all.  A  na- 
tive of  Singapore.  j 


I     ALPINIA  BRACTEATA,  Roti.  163. 
A  Roxburghii,  Sweet. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  India 
Alpinias.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  parts  of 
Bengal,  and  is  found  at  Chappedong  m  Ten- 
nasserim.  Its  flowers  are  white,  with  a  crim- 
son yellow  lip.  Rox6. — 168.  Foigt.  571. 

ALP  INIA  CALCARATA,  Roscoe. 

Alpinia  cemuas  Sims. 
Reoealmia  calcarata,  Andh. 
„  ereota,  Redouit. 

A  native  of  China,  has  large  white  flowers, 
their  lips  coloured  with  dark  purple  veini  on  a 
yellow  ground. — Roxb,   t.  69.  VoigU  571. 

ALPINIA  CARDAMOMUM,  Rjjxb.  8vn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum,  Matou.  See  Carda- 
mom, also  Elettaria. 

ALPINU  CHINENSIS.    See  Galangal. 

ALPINIA  GALANQA,  Swt. 

Maranta  galanga,  Linn. 
Galanga  major,  Rnmph, 
Amomum  galanga,  Lour. 


Kiilanjan  ...    Ar.  Hiko. 
Ku1an]an...BsxfO.  Dukb. 

HiKD. 

Loose   flowered 

Alpinia        ...       Eng. 
Greater  Qalanga        „ 
Pao-ki-jar      ...    .  DuK. 
Chitta-ratts    ...Malbal. 
Sugaodba-vacha.     Saws. 


Kuliabhara  vaeba.  Sars. 
Kulanjana      ...         ^ 
Kulanyoga      ...         „ 
Dbamula 
Tikahoa  nmla... 
Sneaoda  yoga... 
KoTuwala 
Perre-aretel  t  ... 
Dnmba-etacam  f       Tuu 


•t 


Sncon. 


A  native  of  Sumatra,  cultivated  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Moluccas,  Cochin-China,  Singa* 
pore,  Petiang,  Chittagong,  Travancore,  the  S. 
Concan,  Chittagong.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
tubersslightlyaroinatic  and  bitter,  the  root-stock 
more  so,  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  They 
constitute  the  true  galanga  major  roots  of  tlMB 
druggists,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purpoaeaaa 
ginger.  It  has  a  fiiint  aromatic  smell  and  atrong 
pungent  taste,  with  some  bitteniess,  pungency 
and  acridity,  on  which  account  it  has  fallen 
into  some  disuse,  though  in  1850,  64  tons 
were  exported  from  Canton,  value  2,880  dollars. 
— Roxb,  i.  59.  Voigt  570.  ^w$lie.  Hog.  p. 
786.  O'Sh,  652.     Simmond'e  Useful  Flamte. 

ALPINU  MALACCENSIS,Boscoe. 

Maranta  Malaocenaia,    Rwr. 
Galanga  „  Rumph. 

RenealmaSumatrana,    jDons. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  Chittagong  • 
a  beautiful  stately  plant :  with  large  pure  wlute 
flowers,  their  lips  orange  crimson. — Rojtb^  s. 
164.  Voigt.  671. 

ALPINIA  MUTICA.  RmA.  A  native  of 
Penang,  has  large  flowers,  with  lips  erimson 
yellowi  and  orange  edged. — Bo9b*  167.  Voigi. 
571. 
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ALSOPHILA  SPINULOSA. 


ALSraOMERIA. 


ALPINIA  NUTANS,  Roscoe. 

Reoeabnia  nutans,  Andr. . 
Giobba  „  Ztn«. 

n  sylvfstria,  Mumpi, 

ZfOrumbet  apeciofium,  Jaeq. 


Puaag  dumpa. .... Bmo 
Pa-^u-gyi... BuBic 


#f    tt 


...  n 


CoatOB  serumbet...PxBB« 
Koddin^-flowerod 

Alpima. "Esq. 

Iliachi UiND« 

This  very  beaatiful  plant  19  a  native  of 
tbe  £a8tem  Archipelago,  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salwyn  and  at  Silhet  and  Co- 
romandcl.  CuUivated  in  gardens :  was  brought 
bj  Dr.  Irnne  from  Tonk  to  Ajmeer  :  the 
flovers  are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  fragrant  like  the  cardamom :  the  seeds  do  not 
ripen.  Ita  leaves  &c.  when  bruised,  have  a 
strong  smell  of  cardamoms,  and  thus  are  some- 
times named  Ilachee  or  Pun»g  cbampa. — 
Koth.  p,  65.  Vuigt  571.  Genl.  MtdL  Top* 
17K 

ALPINIA  R08C0ENA,  Bim.  and  Sck. 
A«  bracteata,  QiOBcoe}  not,  Roxb. 

A  native  of  China. 

ALPINIA  b£S8ILIS.  K(en.  8yn.  of 
KEinpferia  galanga.     Liitn. 

AL3ANDA.  TxL*  eo-^oc^  Dolichos  Sin- 
ensis.   Linm, 

ALSATlAy  for  many  years  Okhamandel, 
Beyt,  Dwarka,  Umreyli,  Korinar  were  quite  an 
Alsaiia,  in  India,  but  they  have  recently  been 
pat  iu  order.  8ee  India  885  and  Kattyawar 
in  Cyc'of  Ind.  Supp.  II. 

ALSL    Hind.    linum  naitatissimnm. 

ALSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  feros,  species  of 


ALTAM6HA.  Turkish,  literally  nd  stamp. 
A  grant  under  tbe  seal  of  the  former  princes  of 
Hindustan  recognised  by  the  British  as  confer- 
ring  a  title  to  rent  free  land  in  perpetuity,  here- 
ditary and  transferable  from  generation  to  gene* 
ration.  In  reality,  such  were  never  so  treated 
but  invariably  resumed  as  occasion  demanded. 
-'Wilscm.     Ed. 

ALSTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Apocynacese,  of  A.  .  macrophylla  and  A. 
spectabilis,  Penang  trees,  of  the  former  with 
lari^e  white  flowers,  nothing  is  known,  abd 
equally  little  of  A.  neriifolia,  a  Nepaul  shrub 
and  A.  venenata  of  the  Indian  Peninsuk,  tbe 
last  being  Roxburgh's  Echites  venenata. 

AL8T0NIA  OLEANDRIFOLIA.  'Syn.  of 
Alstonia  schclaris. 

ALSTONIA  SCHOLiRIS,  R.  Br.  Don. 

A.  Oleandri folia,  Lodd. 
Echites  acholaris,  Unn, 


Lutiana 
Chatin  ... 
Satwin  .. 
Bhajtan  .. 
lit-htak 


••Assam. 

...BSNO. 
t*«  BOM. 


f9 


Ayngma  chadda....SANS. 

Septa-pima n 

Ir-illay.palai Tam. 

Book  Atteao    ...Anolo- 

SlKOK. 

Edakula-ariti    ...Tsl. 
It      »i      pala    ...     ), 
II      II     ponna...     „ 

Pala-garuda 


>i 
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BUBM  ? 

Horikowan Mahb. 

0tawin«..     ...     •••    ,, 

Pala...      .It     ■••aaxbal« 

Mokambala    ...       „ 

Rokatanna  ga08...SiAaH.  I  Eda-kuto-nafci 

Ayugma  parma Sams.  | 

This  considerable*  looking  tree  grows  in  the 
Moluccas,  Bengal,  in  the  vale  of  Sawitri,  As- 
sam, in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  SouthKonkan,  and 
to  a  very  large  size  in  Ceylon,  In  Ceylon  it 
is  common  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,0  UO  feet.  In 
which  oecur  in  IndTa  and  the  islands  of  the  ^  Canara  and  Sunda  it  is  notveiy  common  ;  but 


Sonthem  Ocean. 

ALSOPHILA  BXCELSA.  The  tree  fern 
of  Norfolk  Island,  measures  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  baa  a  magnifioient  crest  of  frondes.  The 
black  portion  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  string* 
iog  br  cabinet-makers — KepptV$  Ind.  Areh.^ 
Vol.il,  p.  184. 

ALSOPHILA  GIGANTEA.  WaU.ThB  Tree- 
Fern  of  Ceylon  occurs  at  Daijeling,  iu  Sikkim 
immediately  below  6,600  feet,  it  is  a  widely 
diftribated  plant,  common  to  the  Himalaya, 
from  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
Java,  and  Ceylon,  and  it  ascends  nearly  to 
7,000  feet  in  the  outer  Himalayas,  of  this  Dr. 
Hooker  saw  but  one  species  though  another 
very  similar  or  distinct  spedet  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  outer  range.  It  is  far  more  common 
than  A.  spinulosa  from  the  level  of  the  plains 
to  6,500  ft.  elevation,  and  is  found  as  far  south 
at  Zw^,— Hooker,  Vol.  L  p.  1 10  and  142. 
See  Himalaya  ;  Tree  Fern. 

ALSOPHILA  SPINULOSA  is  the  •*  Pugjik" 
of  tbe  Lepcbasy  who  eat  the  soft  watery  pith  : 
tkii  tree  fern  grows  in  Sikkim,  abundantly, 
is  East  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula  of  India.— 
Sooker^i  Him.  J<mr.  Vol  II,  p.  13. 
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found  near  the  ghats  above  and  below  of  great 
size.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Travancore  forests, 
in  Burmah  ?  and  in  Assam.  It  seems  to  be 
known  to  the  Malav  race,  the  excellent  boards 
or  thin  planks  it  aflfords  being  used  by  their 
children  and  by  children  in  Ceylon  and  in  the 
Indian  Peninsnla  to  write  their  lessons  on» 
hence  its  name.  The  whole  plsnt  abounds  in 
a  milky  juice.  Its  wood  is  white  and  close 
grained  but  rather  coarse,  and  in  Assam  is 
much  prized  for  beams  and  light  work  such  as 
boxes,  trunks,  scabbards,  &c.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  turning  lathe  and,  in  Ceylon,  is  used 
for  coflins.  It  is  as  bitter  as  gentian^  and  is 
possessed,  it  it  said,  of  similar  virtues.  The 
bark  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  a  fine  medicine  in 
bowel  complaints :  Dr.  Gibson  of  Bombay  has 
found  it  useful  as  a  febrifuge,  he  published  an 
account  of  its  qualities  about  two  years  ago  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ;  he  gave  it  in 
tincture. — Ind.  Ann.  Med.  8ei.  /or  April 
1866,  p.  397.  Br.  Maiom^  HoggU  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  Uerful  FlanU.  Dr.  Gibeon,  Voigt.  p. 
526.  Tkw.  Sn.pl.  ZegUp.  193. 

ALSTBOMERIA,    a    genus  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  Natural    Order    Amaryllacese^ 


ALT£KNANTH£R^  SCSSILIS. 


ALU. 


niltifated  in  Indian  gaidei2»for  tkeir  beauty.— 
VoigU     5UJ8. 

ALTAI,  a  great  mountain  chain  on  tbe 
west  of  Asia,  betireen  which  and  tbe  Hima* 
laya  ia  the  vast  tract  of  pasture  lands  on 
winch  from  time  immemorial  the  nomadaa 
of  High  Asia  have  fed  their  flocks,  and  multi- 
plied into  those  hordes  (Urdu,  Turki,  camp) 
wliii*h  from  time  to  time  have  swept  into 
Europe  and  into  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 
The  southern  mountains  of  tbe  Altai  chain 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Indeed 
altai,  ia  Mongol,  signifies  gold.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tbe  chain  of  the  Khigan, 
which  separates  Mongolia  from  Daouria. — 
TtmkoiMkVi  Journey  to  Fekutff,  Fol,  II.  p. 
284.  Bee  also  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  II.  Arians. 
India  p.  p.  312,  3U,  816.     Kalkaa. 

ALTAR,  a  sacred  place  inside  Jewish  and 
christian  churches,  and  probably  kept  formerly 
in  the  open  air,  and  duly  reverenced  in  the 
presenl  eastern  mode  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
xi^vi.  6. .  ^  So  will  I  compass  thine  altar.' 
'I  his  iaa  mark  of  respect,  common  among 
liiadoos,  and  buddhists,  crowds  of  whom  may 
be  seen  morning  and  evening  circumambulating 
their  temples,  from  right  to  Ieft»  with  their  right 
hands  towards  the  temple.  The  hiadus  call 
this  Pradach&ni,  and  it  is  a  reverential  act, 
which  they  sometimes  also  perform  to  men. 
Mahomedans  also  circumambulate  but  only  the 
KXiba  at  Mfcca,.  which  enclosee  the  Hajar 
us  Siah,  or  Bkck  Stone  that  is  believed  to 
kave  fallen  with  Adam  from  paradise  (Pari- 
(iesh,  fairy  laud),  bat  in  their  religious  poelry 
they  often  allude  to  it,  as  in  the  words^  from 
the  Persinn,  Entooropass  thou,  the  kaaba  of 
thy  henrt,  if  thou  bast  a  heart. 

ALTAMSU^  This  emperor  succeeded  to 
the  Pataa  throne,  in  1210.  He  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  greateet  part  of  Hindoostan 
proper,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
mabomedan  that  made  a  conquest  of  Bengal, 
the  government  of  which  was  from  this  lime 
bestowed  on  one  of  the  reigning  emperor's 
sons.  It  was  during  hu  reign  (1221)  that 
Cbangiz  Khan,  among  hie  ealeiiaive  conquests 
(perhaps  the  greatest,  of  aay  eonqneror  in 
history)  accomplished  that  of  the  empire  of 
OhiKfii,  patting  an  end  la  tho  dynasty  of 
Kharasm,  which  then  occupied  that  throne  and 
driving  before  him  the  nnfortonata  Jalali»  ton 
of  the  reigning  emperor  ; :  who  swam  the 
Indue  to  avoid  bis  fury.  Chaogis,  however,  left 
Hindoostan  undisturiied.— i^Miir/^'j  Msmoir, 
p.  xlviiL 
ALTERNANTUBBA  8£8SILIS.  B.  Brotom. 
Acbyranthea  triandra,  Hoxb,  If.  Bhetde, 

n  aeaailia. 

Alternanthera  triaudra. 


M  repens. 

lUecebreum  aeaaile. 
Madana-ganti  <i^io  Ponna-ganttkum...  Tiet. 


In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  oommori 
annual  but  greatly  prized  as  greena  by  ibe 
natives.  It-sells  at  a  high  price. — Jaffrty* 
VoigL  p.  318.  A  campestris  717,  and  A. 
sessilis,  727,  are  figured  in  Wight's  loones. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

ALTHJSA  ALHUGAS.    See  Khabigi. 

Althsda  officinalis,  Ltntt. 

Ouimauve Fa.  I  Qui  kbyar. Hmo. 

Althaia  of  Dioa Ga.  | 

This  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  Caahmere* 
and  used  precisely  as  the  marsh  mallow. 
O^Shaughnetsy,  p.  iH. 

ALTHiKA  ROSEA.  Cav. 

Hollyhock Eko.  |  Qui  kbyra Hun>- 

This  plant,  with  very  large  rose  coloured 
flower*,  has  produced  about  20  varieties  of 
splendid  border  fiowers.  Its  leaves  are  said 
to  yield  a  colouring  matter  resembling  indigo. 
— Foigt.   112.  See  Dyes,    Holyhock,  Khatmi. 

ALTIMABAM.  Tau.    Hardwickia  binata. 

AL  LOON  SOO,  the  river  Oaprus  of  antiquity 
is  called  the  Lesser  Zab  by  Abul  Fatl.  it  joins 
the  Tigris  below  Diarbakr  but  it  is  wrong  to 
ball  the  river  Altoon,  which  is  an  epithet 
only  belonging  to  the  bridge,  from  what  it 
cost,  Altoon  meaning  gold  or  money. — Rich* 9 
Hehidenoe  in  Kowrdittan^  Vol*  II.  /».  l«l.  See 
Tigris,  in  Cyc.  of  iudia,  bupp.  11. 

ALTINGIA  EXCELSA. 

Araucaria  excelaa,  ff.  K, 

The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  is  seen  100  feet 
above  the  other  forest  trees,  and  resembles 
the  Norway  spruce,  but  its  tiers  are  more 
distant.  Its  timber  soon  rots  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  the  tiredo,  or  auger 
worm,  makes  fearful  ravages  in  the  feocea 
made  of  its  timber,  which  seldom  stand  three 
years.  It  ia  generally  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, ftoorin^r,  partitions,  &c.,  and  when  kept 
dry  and  not  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  it  ta 
more  durahlt.^KBppeU's  Voyttge  of  Oe  Jleow- 
dtr,  p.  28S. 

ALTUMBADO,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
90^  30*  E.  and  Lat.  22o  58*  N. 

ALU.  Affghan,  Hind,  Persian,  TeL  a 
term  with  atHxes  and  suffixes,  employed  in  Per* 
sian  and  Indian  countries  to  designate  several 
shrubs,  pomnceoua  fiuiis,  edible  fruits  and  root  a. 
Tbe  Alu,  simple,  of  India  generally,  is  the  com* 
mon  potato,  theSoUoum  tuberosum.  l*he  AUu-i* 
fiokhfira  is  the  prune  ;  ihe  Natkiar  Aitu,  Batatas 
edulis,  the  sweet  potato,  in  Ttlngu,  the  AUu- 
biiohohalf,  is  the  Basella  alba.  It  i^  in  Bombay, 
a  name  of  Vanguieria  spinosa  ;  in  Persia,  of 
several  Rosaceous  planta  and  ia  Persia  also  the 
Aloo>baloo  ia  tbe  Ceraaus  eaprooiania*  Ala*oba 
is  a  variety  of  prune.    See  AUoo  :  Aloo* 
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▲LVX. 


ALUM. 


ALU.   y  T  Hind.  ^■»9-  Sjn-  of  Potato. 

ALU  BOKHARA.  I  j  ^^  ^  TGue.  Hind. 
Pbbs.  Pninesy  Prunus  domeaiieii ;  also  dried 
plunif  and  apricots. 

ALU'GADDALU.  Tbl.  ec»Ktfe»*  Solanum 

tuberosum,  L.     The  Potato,— i^r.  74. 

ALU-GAKDAGAO.    Pusht.   /pj^y' 

i  oectarim 

ALUGLUPA,  AL60CHH.  Bsng.  Va- 
riegated GymbidiBy  Cymbidium'tessiiloidea. 

ALUIN.     Dan.     Syn-  of  Alum. 

ALU  JA*H.  PosHT.  y  |.  A  plum,  abund- 
ant lit  Peshawar. 
ALUKA     See  Hirudo. 
ALUM.     Eno. 


Sbtbb  ako  Shabb.     Aa. 

phas  alumioa- 

Kj-ouk  Ky-en...   Bubm. 

ria  ;  Alnminis 

Cbin&ksrain 

.  .  CVVGH. 

etPotawee- 

Akin   ... 

...      Dan. 

sulphas... 

..  Lat. 

PluiUktri 

...     Dub. 

Tawaa Malat. 

Alan    ... 

• .  •            JTB. 

Zaj-balDTt 

Pbbb. 

AlBon.. 

...      QUi. 

Sbab4-Yemaiu  .. 

...  „ 

rrvrrc^ia 

...         Gb. 

Pedrahume 

Pout. 

Phatki... 

Cub. 

KwBaize 

Rub. 

Pkaukri 

...     Hind. 

PuiUki 

Sabs* 

Alame... 

It. 

Chiona  karam... 

Smas. 

Tftwu... 

Jav. 

AHuubre 

Sp. 

AlmiMQ;  ArgUla 

PaddicBrBm    ... 

Tam. 

vitriolaU; 

Sul- 

Patticaramu  ... 

Tel. 

The  first  alum  works  known  to  Europeans 
vere  those  of  Edessa  (formerly  called  Koccha) 
inSfria,  and  this  salt  has  not  hitherto  been 
produced  to  any  very  considerable  extent  in 
IiKlia.  At  Vera  Ismael  Khan  it  is  manufactur- 
ed from  a  black  abate,  principally  at  Kalabag 
OD  tke  Indus,  where  some  430  tons  are  aiinu- 
ally  sold  at  the  rate  of  78  rupees  per  ton.  The 
process  of  maaafactnre  is  almost  idemical  with 
tbt  emptoyed  in  European  alum  works.  Alum, 
ooeors  aative  in  Nepaul  and  at  Ghownsilla* 
Tbeie  are  alum  works  at  Kutch  and  at  Kotkee 
ia  the  Punjab.  It  is  found  in  the  Tenassorim 
^lej,  about  40  miles  below  Matah  in  a  red- 
dish slate  clay.  In  the  process  of  manufacturci 
the  shales  are  roasted,  and  after  being  reduced 
to  powder  the  alum  is  obtained  by  washing. 
Bed  alom  is  brought  to  Ajmere  from  Lahore 
aod  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  but 
chiefly  employed  in  dyeing  :  one  maund  sells 
for  tea  Hupees.  Alum,  is  a  common  natural 
inoduotion,  of  which  ibe  salajit  of  Behar  and 
Nipal  is  an  example : — ^but  the  salajit  of  Nipal 
it  a  mixture  of  sulpburet  of  alumininm, 
lulphate  of  alnmina  and  sulphate  of  iron  >  its 
composition  is  reiy  uncertain.  The  alum  of 
eoaimerec  however  is  not  a  natural  product,  be- 
ing maoufaetnred  from  alum  shale,  alum  rock, 
hituninotts  shale^  and  slate  dav  ;  and  though. 
in  earthy  salt  is  found  native  in  small  qnanti- 
Ues,  it  has  long  been  produced  artificially. 
^  great  importation  of  alam  ia  from  China. 


1  About  eleven  hundred  tone  of  alum'weve  ex- 
'  ported  from  China  within  a  abort  period, 
chiefly  to  India.  During  tha  four  veara 
1852-63  to  1855-56,  inobisive,  Mwkna  im- 
ported 4,859  ewt.  valued  ai  Ka.  26,108, 
chiefly  from  Penang,  Singapore,  Xalaeea  and 
Bombay,  'ibis  mineral  is  largely  amploj- 
ed  by  ihe  Chinese  in  dyeing,  and  to  aome 
extent  in  paper-making  as  in  Europe.  Sur- 
geons apply  it  variously  after  depriving  it 
of  its  water  of  cryataliaation,  and  in  domestic 
life  it  is  used  for  precipitating  vegetable  anb- 
stancea  sospended  in  potable  water.  When 
Chineae  fishermen  take  one  of  thoae  huge 
Bhixostoma  which  abound  on  the  coast 
they  rub  the  animal  with  the  polverised  atyp^ 
tic  to  give  a  degree  of  oohersnce  to  the  geb- 
tiiioua  maas.  Arohitecta  employ  it  aa  a  eemenl 
in  those  airy  bridges  which  span  the  water- 
courses. It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
the  interstices  of  stonaa,  and  in  atmetniM  not 
exposed  to  constant  moisture,  the  coheaion  it 
perfect,  bnt  in  damp  aitoationa  it  beoomea  a 
hydrate  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which  the 
whole  empire  was  oflici«lly  informed  by  the 
Chinese  government  about  A.D.  1810.  It  waa 
discovered  that  water  had  percolated  into  the 
mausoleum  of  Kiaking,  from  having  been  bnilt 
too  near  to  the  mountain  aide,  the  alum  cement 
imbibed  moisture,  segregated  and  opened  the 
way  for  water  to  enter  the  tomb.  lu  thoae 
peaceful  days  such- an  event  was  of  aueh  impor* 
tanoe  as  to  call  forth  edicta  and  reBoripta» 
memorials  and  reports  in  succession  for  several 
months.  The  son-in-law  of  the  deceaaed  mon- 
arch to  whose  care  the  construction  of  the 
edifice  had  been  entrusted  was  fined  and 
degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Fohkien  ac* 
quainted  with  the  properties  of  alum  waa 
appointed  to  remove  it  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  mountain.  Alum  was  first  introduced 
into  China  from  the  West,  and  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  best  kind,  called 
sometimes  Persian^  at  others  Boman  slum  waa 
brought  from  Western  A-sia.  An  inferior  arti- 
cle is  manufactured  at  Shan-tung,  Shan-se 
Kiang-Sii,Hukwang,  Sz'chuen,aUo  in  the  South- 
western frontier  and  in  Tibet.  That  from 
8b' chuen  ia  represented  aa  having  the  property 
of  coating  iron  with  copper,,  by  placing  the  for- 
mer metal  in  a  solution  of  rioe>liquor  and  alum. 
The  most  recent  editions  of  works  on  Materia 
Medica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  thia 
province,,  the  product  of  which  have  surpassed 
in  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  its  impor- 
tation nnneoessaiy.  Its  manufacture  there  haa 
not  been  long  in  operation.  These  ara  in  the 
SuuK-yan  hilla  bordering  on  Fohkien  in  the  dia- 
trictof  Pingyang,  Wanchan  prefecture,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  P^h-kwan  harbour  (27''9^  10'* 
N.  120^  32'  6"  E.  Ten  alom  making  eaUbUsh- 
ments  were  in  operation,  which,  with  theexcep- 
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ALUK. 


ALVA. 


iioD  of  one  oh  a  bill  opposite,  occupied  about  a 
ipilt  of  the  side  of  a  loftjr  ItiM.      The  irorks  are 
a(ijacent  to  the  qaarries   from  which  the  alum 
atone  aeemed  to  crop  out  of  decomposed   rock 
of  the  same  lithologlcal  character.     The  stones 
were  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood   where 
they  burnt  with  a  slight    lambent  flame  and  as 
ihey   cracked,  the  fragments  wtre  raked   out 
broken .  into  small  pieces^  and   macerated   in 
yats.     Subsequently  the  disintegrated   mineral 
was  thrown,  with  water  into  a  vessel  having  an 
iron  bottom  and  sides  of  wood  and  boiled  for  a 
short  time»    The  lixivium  was   then   poured 
into  large  reservoirs  where  it  crystallized  into  a 
solid  mass.    Blocks  of  alum   weighioK  about 
fifty  catties  each  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir 
and  earned  in  this  state  in  bamboo  frames  one 
on  each  end  of  a  porter *b   pole  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  where  it  is  broken  into   fragments.* 
lyiien  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation, 
the  blocks  are  stored  away  for  drying.    On 
reaching  the  depdt  the  alum   is  found  charged 
with  a  double  quantity  of  moisture,  the  porters 
being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight,  they 
dip  their   burdens   in  the  mountain  streams 
which  th^  pass  in  the  journey.     Judging  from 
the   number  of  labourers  engaged  in   tritns- 
porting  the  mineral,  the  (quantity  brought  from 
the  works  could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  tons. 
This  was  represented  as  less  than  an  average 
day's  work,  as  labour  was  in  such  demand  just 
then  for  agricultural  purposes  that   double  pay 
was  given  ; — and  aged  men,  and  women,  with 
boys  and  girls  were   pressed  into   the   service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  as  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation and   making  nn   nllowauce  fur  rainy 
days,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  supply 
as  between  five  and  six    thousand  ions.     Tlie 
qAiantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  pre- 
fecture alone,  being  nearly  Iwenty-iwo  tons  per 
annum  is   corroborative  of  tliis  estimate.    The 
supply  is  literally  inexhaustible.     Five  dollars- 
and-a>quarter  a  ton  at  the  landing  would  afford 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit.    It  often  fetches 
miich  more,  as  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand    for  the  article  owing  to   the   (rreater 
facilities  afforded  for  exportation  from  Ningpo 
in  foreign   vessels.     The   Wanchan   Alum  is 
equal ,  to  the  best  Roman,  a   roseate  tint  in 
some  specimens  indicates  the   presence  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  iron.     '*  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  geological  position 
of  the  rock  from  which  this  alum  is  procured ; 
some  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be 
a  new  mineral.     It  is  stated  that  no  potash 
nor  any   other  material   is  employed  in    the 
M'orks.    Granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  abound 
in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of  the  district 
produce  iron   and   silver.    According   to   the 
Wau-chan  Topography,  the  working  of  silver 
was    discontinued   in   the   reign   of    Wan  lih 
(1615)  in  consequence  of  impeiial  prohibition. 
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This  part  of  the  eoast  has  recently  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bane 
of  the  Ciiinese  race.      As  a  cnntributiou   to 
the  physical  description  of  the  alum  district, 
we  would  add  that  the  typhoon  of  September 
1855   was   preceded   by  a  rising   of  water  in 
wells  and   ponds  many   miles   inland..  When 
the   cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  submerged 
about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occasioning  a 
vast  destruction  of  life   and   property.     The 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the  country 
by  fttroug  easterly  winds  for  several  days  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  land  bordering   on  the  sea  quite 
dry. — The    Wanchan   rock,  is  a  grey  felspar    ! 
porphyry  with  minute  brillinnt  white  specks, 
which  may  be  arsenical  pyrites,  silvery  mica  or 
sulphuret  of  nickel.    When  polished,  it  shews  a 
very  pretty  surface  and  a  small  portion  pulveris- 
ed and  calcined  and  then  boiled  gave  sulphuric 
acid  and  alumina  to  the  usual  tests,  so  that   it 
is  probably  an  alum  porphyry,  i.  e.  a  porphyry 
containing  Alunite. — H.  Fiddington^  in  Journal 
of  the  Aiiaiic  Society  of  Bengal,  p.  366.    Oalc. 
Cat,    Kxhib    o/'1862.    Honorable  Mr.  Morri- 
son* $  Foreign    Commerce  with    China,    IrviHt'9 
General  Medical  Topography  of  Ajmir,  p.  14  9. 
O^Shanghneiiif.  Bengal  Pharmacopeia,  p,  3hG. 
Simmond*i    Commercial  J^roducU.    Faulkner's 
Commercial  Dictionary*    North  China  Herald ^ 
%%rd  January   1856."— aiwa   Herald.      See 
China.  Punjab.  Salt  Kange. 

ALUMCHUN,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81^  30'  E.  and  Lat.  25«^  83'  N. 

ALUMINUM,  in  its  purest  state,  exists  in 
the  sappiiire,  and  less  pure  in  corundum  ami 
euicry   und  in  many  minerals. 

ALUMNUGUR,  a  town  in   India  in  long. 
79'*  5»'  E.  and  Lat  27^  46'  N 
ALUMU  KADA.   Tkl.    eoasS^-H^a?.  Ijpo- 

roceafiliformis.— I.  Pilicaulis  convolvulus   me- 
dium     A.  i.  ^7^.'~Rheede, 

ALUMZYE  MOMUNDS,  a  branch  of  ihe 
Momund  tribe,  whose  head  quarters  are  at 
Gnndao.  See  Supp.  ii.  JSaffuur^s  Cyc.  of  India 
p.  510. 

ALUNDY,  a  plnce  near  Poonah  where 
Vishnu  is  believed  by  the  hindus  to  have 
become  incarnate  about  the  11th  or  sixth 
century.  See  BalfourU  Cyc.  of  India,  Sup.  it. 
Art.  Naneahwar. 

ALUNJ.   Pbrs.    a  plum. 

ALUTE,  Mahr.    See  Baluti. 

ALUTNEUKA,  a  town  in  India  in  Lor- 
80^  57'  E.  and  Lat  6»  85'  N.      .  ^ 

ALUWIHARA.     See  Sripada. 

ALVA.  A  sea  weed  called  Awa  Nori,  i 
gathered  on  the  sea  beach  of  Japan  wheu  drie 
and  roasted  and  rubbed  down  to  a  very  fit) 
powder,  it  is  eaten  with  boiled  rice,  and  soixit: 
times  put  into  Miso-soup. — Thunherg^%  Trc^x^t  i 
Vol.  III.  p.  115. 


JLMALA  KAMU. 


AMAHA  C08HA. 


ALVAR  TliVNEVELLY,  a  town  in  India 
in  Lonj?,  73°  0'  E.  and  Lat;  8«  86'  N. 

ALWAN,  Kashm,  or  ALWAN-I-SADA.H, 
the  iind?ed  shawl  stuff. 

ALWAR.  Tam.  twelve  liolv  hinrfus  of  whom 
TlamaDuja  was  one,  the  authors  of  the  Dravida 
Prabandba,  or  Tamil  Veda. — ^'iUon, 

ALWUR,  a  town  in  IncJLi  iu  LoJi?.  26^  41' 
E.»oilLjit.  27**  35' N. 

ALIA  8ANTANA,  or  Nephew  Inheri- 
tance, in  Canara,  the  law  of  descent  to  sisters 
sGiis,  the  descensus  ab  utero,  and  the  mniiaj<e- 
roeni  of  property  vests  ordinarily  in  the  females. 
S€c  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Siipp.  ii.  p.  1 10,  Polyandry. 

ALYGUNOE,  two  towns  of  this  name  in 
India  or»e  in  Long.  79°  9'  E.  and  Lat.  27 «*  30' 
X.,  the  other  io  81*'  45'  E.  L.  26*^  2Q'  N. 

ALYPOORKEHA,  a  town  in  India  in  Ix)ng. 
79M7'E.  andLat.  27 '^  22' N, 

ALTSIGARPUS,  a  genus  of  small  trees  or 
tinder-shmbs  of  India  and  Burmah  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Fabaoese  formerly  styled  Hedysarum 
A.  buplenrifoHus  ;  Heyneanus ;  styrdcifotius ; 
momlifer;  and  vBginalis  are  known. — FoigL 

?.  m. 

ALY3SUM  SAXATILE ;  a  flowering  plunt, 
niUirated  in  India. 

ALYXIA  a  genusof  the  natural  order  of  plants 
Apo(^Dacif»-  The  bark  of  A.  stcllata  of  the  Malay 
Ardiipehgo,  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
contains  benzoic  acid,  and  is  possessed  of  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  of  canella  and  Win- 
ter's bark,  now  used  in  Germany  in  chronic 
(liarrb(Ba  and  nexrous  disorders.  A.  gyno- 
pogon  of  Norfolk  Island  and  A.  Moonii  of 
UyloD,  sra  also  known.— O'Shaughfiesw,  page 
4H. 


AM.    Beng.    Hind.  Sans.       J  fruit  of 

Mangifera  Indica. — Linn.     The  Mango, 
AM  AD  A,  Bbno.     Mango  ginger.  Cureuma 

liHlica.  Curcuma  amada- 
AMADA    KADA     {or    GofjigondL)     Tbl. 

wsfefi-rtf  -  (X^o  JTofi)      Cyanotis     axillaris, 

'Sei«^.— Tiadescantia  ax ^.  ii  118. 

AMADIYAH,  a  district  in  Kurdistan  near 
^^  Van  and  Taurus,  for  about  800  veara  the 
M  qwurters  of  the  Kurdish  family  of  Behdir, 
vno  trace  their  descent  from  one  of  the  early 
^basaide  kaliphs.  The  Turks  never  interfered 
JJtb  Amadia  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
^»r  of  Rowandis,  when  it  passed  without  a 
^trug^le  into  the  handa  of  $4uhid  pacha. 

AMADOU.  End.  Fe. 

®W«k..  .„.    Eko.  I  ToAJewod Bjtg. 

^nTiadtr...        „    |  Agaric  Amadoavier.  Pa. 
owgeons  Agaric.         „    |  ZunderachwaJam...  Geb. 

^  wbitancc  similar  to  Agaric  from  the  Polv- 
pcn»»  Iguiarins.  ^ 

AMALA    KAMU,     8.     iUMka,)    T*l. 

-'Jfe5«'iito.^6%S'.)  EmWicft  officinale,  QacHu. 


AMALARI,  a  division  of  the  Brahui  tribe 
Bizongi,  on  the  some  hills  as  the  Minghal.  They 
are  a  violent  people  much  addicte<)  to  rapine* 
---Balfour  Cyc.  of  India,  Sup.  ii.  /?.  492. 

AMALE  AEISI.  Tam.  a  variety  of  rice 
Oryzn  sativa. 

AMALGAM,  Tliat  used  in  dentistry  con- 
sists of  gold  of  purest  kind  and  tin,  each  one 
partj  silver  two  parts.  Melt  and  when  required 
for  use,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  and  rpake  an 
amalgam  with  mercury.     See  Metal.  Alloy. 

AMAKARUM,  Malkal.   csyog^oo  Pby- 

salis  aomnifera. 

AMANAKU  ARISI.  Maleal,  tSf^Qernss) 
(€^r51c/dl   Seeds  of  Ricinus  communis. 


AMANDELIN.  Dot.  AMANDELN.  Ger. 
AMANDES.  Fe.  Amygdalus  communis.  Al- 
monds. 

AMANOA,  a  genus  of  small  trees,  of  Cey- 
lon, amongst  which  Thwaites  enumerates  A. 
eoUina  which  is  Roxburgh's  Cluytia  coUina,  also 
A.  fermginea  growing  up  to  3,000  feet  and  A. 
patula,  (Wights  A.  Indica,)  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  islmd.^Tkwttiies  En,  PI.  Zeylanrp.  58. 

AMANOTJBANG,  an  independent  territory 
situated  towards  the  south-west   end  of  Timor, 
immediately   to  the   eastward   of    the   Dutch 
territory  of  Coepang.     Its  limits  are  unknown, 
and  probably   vary  as  the   power  of  the  chief 
becomes  increased  or   diminished.     It   is  the 
best  organized  and  roost   powerful  of  all  the 
petty  states  of  Timor,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  eive  uneasiness  to   the  Europeans  whose 
establishments  are  scattered  along  the '  north- 
west coasts  of  the  island.     A  few  years   ogo» 
the  chief  of  this  territory  took  offence  at  some 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Resident 
of  Coepang,   the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  on  Timor,  and  kept  that  town  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alarm  by  incursions  of  horse-men 
armed. with  spear.s  and  mounted  on  the  small, 
but  hardy  horses  of  the  country,  cutting  off  the 
supplies,   and   killing   or  carrying    away  the 
inhabitants  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  town, 
until  means  were  found  to  appease  his  hosti- 
lity.    The  Bay  of  Amanoubang,  the  "  Bay  of 
the  Pearl  Bank"  of  the  charts,  is  a  deep  bight 
situated  45  miles   to   the  eastward  of  Point 
Ousina,  the   8.  W,  extreme  of  Timor,     It  is 
bounded  by  Butu  Puteh,  a  steep  white  rocky 
head-land,   800  feet   high,  on  the  west,  and 
Point  Oubelow  on  the  east.    The  head  of  the 
bight   consists  of  low-kind^  covered  with  the 
^'tuak^OT  Lontar  Palm.-  The  chief  trading 
port  of  the  territory  is  Out  cuke,  about  15  miles 
to  the  east  of  Point   Oubelou. — Jour,   Ind* 
Arch. 

AMAR.     Tel.     Cdble. 

AMARA  COSH  A,   by  Amara   Sitiha  also 
called   Amara  Deva,  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
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AMABANIUS  C&U£KTUS. 


AMABAHTUS  OLERACKUS. 


all  ike  BinBcrit  voeabukries.  The  Auiluir  vas 
one  of  ihe  nine  poeto  who  adorned  the  oouri 
of  Vieramaditya.  He  aeema  to  have  been  a 
bttddbist.  He  ia  suppoaed  to  have  lived  about 
A.  !)•  9tB,^Batfour  Cye.  4tf  Ind.  8»p^l  ii.  p. 
878. 

AMABA  DEVA,  or  AmaraSinha.  Seeauthor  of 
the  Amara  Ooaba.  Cjrc.  of  Ind,  Bupp.  ii.  p.  378. 

AMABA.NTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amarantaoese,  several  of  which 
with   their  bright  coloured  leaves  are  orna- 
mental ;  Wight,  in   Icones^  gives  sixteen  spe- 
cies and   Voigt.  23  species,  one  of  them  A. 
oleraoeus,  furnishing  four  varieties  all  used  as 
f^reena*    A.  anardana,  A.  frumentaoens  and  A. 
Lappica  are  named  as  producing  seed  in  auflici- 
ent  abundance  to  be  gathered  as  grain  crops. 
Xbeir  atenu  and  leavea  are  used  as  greens,  and 
spinach^  and  nearly  all  may  be  used  in  medicine, 
as  emollients,  enemata,     catapUsms,   diluent 
drinka,  4e.    A.  Bliium,  Linn,  of  Europe,  A. 
eaaapeatris,  WiUde  :  have  minute  greenish  floir- 
•ra  as  also  has  A-  polystachys,    Willde*  The 
Knpei-kir^  of  the  iamuls.— Bo;r.  m.  60S-61 1. 
aahi$i§kna^,    528.  Voiffi.  815-6-7.  AnMt 
368^     J^t^'t  Hinit  to  Amateur  Bardenen. 
See  Cye.  of  Ind.  Vegetables  of  Southern  India 
AMARANTUS  ANA  ED  ANA.  Honig.,  its 
aeeda  are  gathered  and  used  aa  food  grains. 
'Honig' 

AMARANTUS  ATROPURPUREUS.  Bm^. 


mon  food  with  ihe  peaaanta  of  the  Himalayaa 
(Is  this  Honigbergers's.     A.  anardana.) 
AMARANTUS  FASGUTUS.  Romb. 

Tun-tnni-nati Biiio.  |  Bte-nutt Bkvo* 

Has  minttie  greenish  flowers. — Voigt.  316. 
AMARANTUS  FRUMENTACEU&    Mmek. 

Bathu Pakj.  I  Pungh-kirai...    Tajl 

ITwai  Taw     I 

A  large  luxuriant  species  grows  in  the  bills 
between  Mysore  and  Goimbatore,  also  oo  ihe 
Neilgherries ;  seeds  ground  into  flour.  In  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  40  square  yards,  sown 
in  June>  yielded  21-lbs.  of  clean  seed  in  Sep* 
tember  ;  the  plant  also  grows  from  October  to 
February,  inclusi?e.  Mr.  Jaffrey  says  it  ia  alao 
coltiTated  by  the  hill  oeople  for  the  aeeda, 
which  are  ground  into  flour,  and  form  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  diet.  Seeds  uaed  by 
the  hind  us  as  the  kernel  of  oomfita.  The 
leaFos  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  the 
pUnt  averages  in  height  from  4  to  6  feet. — 
Jafr^M  HiMii.  O'Skaugk.  52a.  fVt^i.  31. 
Cleffhar  Fwnj :  Rep.  p,  66. 

AMARANTUS  GANGETICUS.    Xmiv. 


...Btiro.  I  Lal-Sag... 


HiSCDu 


Bantpata-Ul-nnti .  Baao. 
lial-untiya...     ...    », 

UlNafci „ 

KunkaNntt     .. 


t9 


Shegaim  Than- 
duokirey Tav. 

Terra  totakama 
kura Tat. 

Mr.  Jaffrey  thinks  that  this  ia  probably  a 
variety  of  A-  oleraoeua,  an  annual  with  beau- 
tiful red  foliage  and  diminutiTe  flowers.  It 
giTea  a  good  spinach  though  seldom  used  by 
Euiopeaoa.— /a/rf|f.  O'Shavglmeemf,  VoigL 
316.  itojr6.  ///.  608, 

AMARANTUS  CAMPESTBIS.     Wittde. 


Sirrn  kirai 
Sirru  kuxm 


Tav. 
TaL. 


Cbttri4d«bajL  ...  Duk. 
Mokanada...  «..  Saks. 
Qanoa.**  .^     i, 

This  haa  minute  greenish  flowers,  Mr.  Jaf- 
frejr  mentiona  that  A.  campeatris  and  polygo- 
noidea  ?  are  prevalent  weeds  ;  commonly  cul- 
tivated by  the  native  gardeners  for  spiiiach, 
daring  the  hot  months  :  require  to  be  used 
when  3  or  4  inohes  high  ;  aie  of  rapid  growth 
and  should  be  sown  every  third  or  fourth 
week.— Ja/^ey.  Vmgt.  See  Vegetablea  of 
Southern  India. 

AMARANTUS  CAUDATUS,  Lum.\ 

This,  the  Loves  bleeding  of  our  gardens, 
is  eommonly  cultivated  for  oraament.  YeigL 
f.  817. 

AMABAKTUS  CRUENTUS. 
Batuaard Pxaa. 

Bread  cakes  made  from  iti  seed  are  a  com- 


Lal-Shak 

Banga-Bhak... 

Sown  broad-cast  and  always  procnrable. 
The  leavea  are  very  generally  used  as  spinach. 
There  are  many  varieties,  with  oolonra  from 
green  to  bright  red.  They  cannot  he  enL — 
0'8hatgfk.  p.  528,  Eiddell.  Vrngl.  316,  Rax^. 
Hi.  605. 

AMAB  ANTU8  HYPOCHON  DBLACU8. 
Linn,     Is  the  Prince's  feather  of  our  gardena. 

AMARANTUS  LANCEOLATUS.  Bana- 
pata  nnteeya,  Beng.  bamboo-leaved  amaranth, 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  eaten  by  nattvea 
in  their  curries  and  used  aa  emollient  poulti* 
ces. — (fSkaugkiuiig,  p-  628. 

AMARANTUS  OLERACEUS.     Linn. 
var    a.  viridls  I  c.  albus. 

b.  ruber  |  d.  giganteus. 

Shedakh-nindi  I  f...Aa. 
White  variety,  fieda- 
Duti....     «•       ...Baa. 

DftDt-ki-hhaji Dav. 

pat-ki-bhaji...« DuK. 

Conctry  greens  ...Eno. 
SEdft^am-pala  ..  8ikob. 
Thuida-kire Tam. 

This  amarantiia  ia  more  than  all  the  others 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  India,  the  peeled  stalks 
I  resemble  asparagus  and  are  pleasant  to  eat.  The 
variety  A.  viridia  the  common  green  aort  ia 
most  cultivated  :  A.  ruber,  with  its  bright 
atema  but  maty  eoloortd  leavea  is  showy  in  a 
garden.  A.  albns,  with  white  ahining  atema, 
ia  the  aada  null  of  Bengal  and  ia  raach 
cultivated  there ;  but  tfete  A.  giganteua  from 
Ave  to  eight  feet  high,  ia  that  which  Sunn 
peana  mortly  eateem.— ^i^iy'i  HSw^.  ttexi. 
m.  605.  Folgt  316. 
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Tou  kura Tel. 

TlieTar.  alU  Talla 

totakura.    ^ 
The  var.    rubra? 

Terra  tota  kura  ..  ^t 
The    var.   gigantea 
I  Mokka  also  Pemgii  ,, 


AXABAPU&A. 


AMiJlKAKT^K. 


AUABANTUS  POLTOAliU&  £m«.  Roxb 

Tftr.  /3  rubor. 


Champ*  Nni^at 

(TAB.   1a1.)  .. 

Chumli  tag 
Chalai        


HXHD. 


UtiUi  kieey^.    .••  Tam. 

D«la  kura,  aUo  JDog- 
gali  karsy  also  Er- 
ra  Doggali  kura...  Tkl. 


Tlua  is  cultivated  all  over  Southern  Asia. 
There  are  three  or  four  varieties  with  varioua 
coloured  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Indian  spinaohes ;  it  is  raised  from  seed  daring 
the  bot  oMiihs ;  and  requires  to  be  sown  thick 
and  eaten  when  joung ;  leeneraliy  used  when 
two  feet  high.  The  hombler  natives  are  seldom 
able  to  purchase  this  vegetable,  it  being  too 
n^.^Maa6.  iii.  603.  Foi^i.  315.  Jaffrey's 
HimU.  See  Choolaee  Mule  &ira.  Vegetables 
of  Southern  India  in  Cvc  of  India. 

AMARANTUS  POLYOONOIDES.  Roxb. 


Bjero.  I  Chira-knra... 


Tel. 


Cbiru  nikti... 

Chila  Butiym     ...       ^      | 

Very  small,  and  common  garden  weed,  used 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  deemed  by  natives  whole- 
some for  conTalesci'nts.^O'J!iatf^a«f«)f,  page 
528.     Bastb.  iii.  602.  Voigi.  315. 

AMARANTUS  8PIN6;>US.     Jintt.  Roxb. 


Kaatanoti  ..  Bbxq. 
TharnjAsaaraaUi  fiwo. 
Hjoim  kix< Tak. 


Mulu  tdta  kura       ...TXL. 
Nalla  doggali-      ...    n 
Rrra  mulu  goraata.    § 

This  annual  grows  as  a  Tery  troublesome 
wfed  ail  over  southern  India  and  Burmah.  It 
lias  aharp  spines  in  the  axles  of  its  leaves 
and  it  is  troublesome  io  pick  them,  though 
they  makeag"od  spinach  and  pot  herb. — Roxb, 
iii.  611.  aShaughneMy,  529.  Jaffiey'^  HinU, 
Mamm,  Voigt.  317.  See  Moolakarang  Yaray 
Puttay,  also  Vegetables  of  Soulhern  India  in 
Cye.  of  India- 

AMARANTUS  TBICOLOU  is  remarkable 
for  its  variegated  leaves,  the  centre  of  it  is  red 
sad  paleyeliov ;  propajcated  each  by  seed  only. 

AMARANTUS  TEISTIS.    Linn. 

Kappi  kir6  also  Ara 
kire  ...     ...     •••   xam^ 

Koya  tola  kum  ...   Til] 

Thia  annoal  ia  eultivated  and  hdd  in  great 
asUcai  by  the  natives.  It  may  be  eut  down 
several  tines  wiihont  destroying  the  plants, 
which  are  moeh  used  for  food. — Voi§L  816. 
£or6.  itt.  6U4.  See  Mat  Ki  Bh^'i,  also  Vege- 
tables of  Southern  India. 

AMARANTUS  VIEIDIS.  Umn.  Has  mi- 
DoU  greeoisli  flowers  and  its  tender  topa  are 
eaten,  but  leas  eateened  than  others  of  this 
genus.— JK^.  UL  615.  FngL  316. 

AMARA-PALA.  An  ancient  hindu  dynasty, 

AMARAl'UEA.  A  former  capital  of  Bar- 
Bah,  the  name  ia  derived  from  the  Pali  and 
nans  the  imaiortal  city.  It  was  re^Oocupaed 
vhea  Ava  was  abandoned*  and  Ava  has  been 
tesrly  a  wilderness  for  20  years.  Bach  BursMse 


XatrU-bhaji  DuK.  Ham. 
JiUaka...     ...    ...  Sass 


king  founds  a  new'capitd,  and  Amarapnra  was 
abandoned  after  the  recent  embassy.— JTai^s' 
MmbMiy,  p.  ISO.  See  Burma.  Mari»ie.  Buby» 
Bunes.  Bbsn. 

AMARASINHA,  a  Sanakrit  lexicon  so 
cslled.— i/yifer'f  Jkutem  Mimaekim,p.  433. 
See  Amaracosha. 

AMaRAVATI,  the  captlal  of  Indra :  a  name 
giren  to  several  towns  in  peninsular  India^ 
usually  spt-ltOomraoti  or  Amraoti.  JVry^yr.*— Sea 
ludra. 

AMABAVATI,  Lat.  SO""  55 ;  N.  and  L. 
770  46'  £.  a  large  town  in  Berar,  built  on  a 
plain  with  hills  to  the  west.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  Hyderabnd  Auigned  Districts  under  a 
British  Commissbner.  It  is  928  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

AMARAVATI:  A  ruined  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kistnah  oontainins;  numer- 
ous antiquities  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  the 
majority  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  magni- 
fioeut  dehgopa  or  Buddhist  shrine,  built  on 
a  mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  converted 
into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Dipaldinna  (translat- 
ed by  Colonel  Mackenzie  the  **  Mound  of 
Lights")  which  resembles  the  name  of  a  similar 
place  of  Buddhist  celebiity  in  Ceylon  iDamba- 
dinna)  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Masulipatsm 
from  which  place  many  of  the  sculptured  marbka 
were  bioiigbi  to  Madras  by  Mr*  Walter  Elliot  and 
thence  sent  from  the  Madras  Museum  to  fiug-- 
land  Their  inscriptions  were  translated  by  the 
Reverend  W.  Taylor.  They  are  somewhere  of 
the  period  A.  D.*  600  to  A.  D.  1000,  are  in 
sansorit  but  neither  pure  nor  of  correct  ortho 
graphy-  The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions  is 
Ceylon,  Seoni,  and  ^ndhra,  passing  to  florid 
Southern  Indian,  and  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  at  Maha- 
balipur.  Buddhism  is  called  the  kingdom- 
preservins:  and  the  very  excellent  religion  of 
the  people  which  it  is  hoped  will  endure  for 
ever-  One  of  the  inscriptions  refers  to  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  of  some  Buddhist  institu- 
tion.  It  says,  *'  place  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
disputer  of  Buddhism ;"  nevertheless  praises 
those  who  relieve  the  guest  and  the  brahman, 
and  considers  injuries  to  the  gods  and  brah- 
mans  as  great  sins  !!  At  the  date  of  the  ins- 
cription, therefore,  there  was  not  any  hostility 
between  buddhists  and  brahmans. — Fol,  FT, 
p.  S18.  Jo.  B^  A;  80c.  See  Inscriptions  372. 

AMAEDAD.SAL.  A  Parsee  holiday,  held 
on  the  day  following  the  Khurdad  sal,  of  which 
festival  it  is  merely  a  continuation* — lie 
Far$ee$. 

AMABI,  a  seat  on  an  elephant,  with  a 
canopy. 

AMAEKANTA£,  L.  SS""  38' ;  L.Sl^'iG',  in 
Malwa,  a  place  celebrated  in  hindu  mythologyt 
about  160  railca  lU  of  Jubbelpors. 

The  mean  height    above  the  sea  of. the 
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AMB*ADA. 


AMBER,  OR  DUKDBWAR. 


plateau  VithnaptSri  ia  8,590  feet  The  Tank 
Vich  Kund,  the  aoarce  of  the  Nirbida  ia  3,504 
feet*  The  top  of  the  hillf  akirting  the  Viahnu- 
ptiri  pUteau  to- the  north  3,700  feet,  1  0  feet 
above  the  VishnapfSri  platcan,  by  aneroid.  It 
araa  near  i  hia  that  the  iate  Captain  Jenkina  of  the 
Madras  Army  discovered  co»l.  See  Madras 
Museum  Rrcorda.  SchlHgentu-eit. 

AMAKPUK,  a  town  in  India  in  Lon^.  86o 
44'  E.  and  Lat.  26^  48'  N. 

AMARYLLIS,  from  amar^sso,  resplendent, 
a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Ama* 
ryllaces,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  India 
as  garden  flowers.  They  are  known  as  Sosan 
the  Susan  of  christian  names. 

AMARYLLIS  AUREA,  Golofn  Amaryl- 
lis, the   ^^yy»t}jj  ^'ti'd  or  yellow  sosan. 

Hind,  is  cultivated  in  Ajmere  gardens  and 
very  oruamental.  A-  Belludoiioay  has  large 
veined  greenish  white  and  carmine  coloured 
flowers.  A.  frittihirii,  ia  the  aoakea  head  lily, 
and  Voigt.  and  Riddell  mention  also  A.  Am- 
eiioana,  Asiatica  florida ;  capensis  :  equeatris 
Gnffliihiaiia  granidifl<»ra ;  Josephinies ;  Mexiea- 
na  :  and  subatriata. — yoigl.  586.  RiddtU  ;  Hog» 
768. ~  Gen.   Med.  Top.  p.  188. 

AMARYLLIS  LATIFOLIA  L'Hbrit.  Syn. 
of  Crinum  latifolium,  Herb. 

AMAS.  Sansc.  Tbl.  rooonleaa  period  of  the 
month.     See  Aroavasya. 

AMASSIA  once  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  optilent  cities  of  Pontua  or 
Cappadocia  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Strnbo  ;  The  city  stands  in  the  ' 
narroweat  part  of  the  valley,  and  amid  its 
boldest  scenery ;  Porter* 9  Tfuveh,  Vol,  JL  p. 
706-711.  i 

AMATIBTA.    It.     Amethyst. 

AMATUU.  Tkl.  Spoudias  mangifera,  Pers. 
S.  dulcis. 

AMAVASYA.  Sansc.Tel.Tam.  The  con- 
junctiou  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  ides  of  the 
monthi  also  o«Ued  Arcendu  Sangama  (written 
Area  Indu.)  Ama,  and  Darsa  Titht,  are  other 
names  given  to  the  Lunsr  day,  on  which  the 
conjunction  occurs ;  which  in  the  kalendar  ia 
alwi^a  reckoned  the  30th  of  the  lunar  month. 
Amavaaya  Tiihi,  the  lunar  day  of  the  moon'a 
change.  Cuplain  Edward  Warrens  Kola  Sanhita. 

AMAWATURA,  a  book  of  legcnda  in  Sing- 
haleae. 
AMBA  Axi  I  Psaa.  SAKa«  Mango  fruit,  also 

Mango  tree. 

AMB,  a  town  with  an  old  mahomedan  gar- 
den, coBtaining  gigantic  apedmena  of  toon, 
champa,  artoearpua  integrifolia,  mimusopa 
eleng!»  cupreaaua  lempenrlrena,  and  platanua 
orieiitalia. 

AMB-ADA.  Bmro.  Mango^gingefi  Curcnma 
amada. 


AHBAGAME,  a  town  in  India,  in    Lo&g 
80^  39'  E.  and  Ut.  6«>  6'  N* 
AMBA  KURB.  Mab.    Cupania  oaneserna. 
AMBAL,  a  Dutch  Residency  diviaion     nr^r 

Karang  boUong. 

AMBALLA,  a  large  military  atation  in  tl.- 
Pai^ab,  in  Lat.  30,  21-4  N  and  L.  76,  48..>^> 
and  1026  ft.  above  the  sea. — See  Umballab. 

AM  BALA  CHETTU.   eoTTf^Jy.  ^po"* 

diaa  mangifera,  Pere — VL.  ii,  451. 

AMBaLAKAEEN,  a  titular  appellation  of 
the  KoUar  or  KoUari  tribes  of  the  Tondaman^ 
country.  See  Cyc.  Ind.  Supp.  ii  p.  332. 

AMBALIIA,  a  small  tree  of  Oaiyain,  thr 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  meretiry 
and  taken  internally  for  rheumatism  aud  other 
diseases. 

A.MBALU.     Maleal.     Lac' 

AMBAK.     Malay     Amber. 

AMBARA.  Tbl.     Spondias  dulcis. 

AMBARBATII,  HiNO^^^AJucA   per- 

fumed  pastille,  used  in  India. 

AMBAliEEPOOBAM,  a  town  in  Indio,  ia 
Long.  8S«  6'  E.  and  Lat.  17^  45'  N. 

A  MB  ART,  DuK.   Mahr. 


Pat 


India. ;  GoDg  kura 


Tkf 


MaertiPat 
Ambaya  pata  in 


Prw 


Siiuni  of  SABARCifPOKe. 
Valaiti  Sunn  of  MnTXR.%. 
Kudram  of  ...     Ba.rab 


Dekhani  hemp.  Bombay. 

„     Brown        „ 
Brown  bemp  of  Bombay. 
Pallangu  hemp  of  Madras. 
Pule  hi  6bre  ^ 

PuH  Dumaji  of  Coimba- 

tore.  ' 

This  fibre  is  manufactured  from  the  Htbisms 
cannabinus  largely  used  in  India  and  export* 
ed  as  one  of  the  hemps  :  Rid  dell  liOjfle. 

AMBATI    MADU.    eoutf^^e^.     Trinu* 

themn  obcordatum,  R.  ii.  445. 

AMBA'ITBEYO  an  outeaste  race  in  Uvah 
in  Ceylon,  deemed  so  degraded  that  eveu  ihie 
Rodiva  prevent  their  dogs  from  eating  I  lie 
fragments  of  food  cooked  by  them. — Truummi. 

AMBAYAPATA  ix  Pumeya,  Ambari. 

AHBEITA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  77^* 
18'  E.  and  Lat.  SQ^"  60'  N. 

AMELETIA,  a  genua  of  the  Ljlhraoeee,  of 
which  are  known  A.  indiea,  D.  C.  and  A. 
rotundifolia  Yl.  and  are  the  Ammania  nan* 
and  rotundifolia  of  Roxb.  Foigi. 

AMBER,  or  DUNDHWAR  the  early  eapiui 
of  Jeypore  built  byJey  Singh,  and  waa  a  ctiy 
of  grpat  architectural  beauty.  Aeoording 
to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a  Rajpoot 
dynasty,  of  the  Soorya  Yanaa  race,  a  scion  of 
Nirwar,  {Tod)  and  according  to  Prinsep,  lb^ 
Ranaa  of  Amber  are  of  the  Cuohwaha  raoe  of 
Rajputs,  who  claim  detcentfromCushtecond  race 
of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  and 
built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone.  Authen* 
tie  history  oommencea  in  A.  D.  294,  with  Raj.* 
Nola,  who  founded  Narwar  or  Ntshidr.     '1  he 
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AMBEB. 


AMBKRGRIS 


political   power    of   this    fmnily    dates   from  I  about  a  dozen   people  foand   emploTment 


Uamjuo,   the  son  of  Bmher.-^Tkomoi*  Frin- 
spp'f   AmtiqmiUn^  f,  S59.     foA  Jtajmiiiam,  p. 


AMBER. 

Jukitriao  ~  •. 
K<innxl  Bahr. 
Atabeng 


..   Ail 

BUBX. 


Kahniba...     Dvk.  Hi?id. 


Bernstein 

ChMbmal 
Eleetrum 


Ljnzstone ... 
Ambre  ^ 
Etcctron 


...  Ger 

...  Gr 

Hkb 

. . .  Lat.. 

.    ...  Lat. 

LftpU  Lynci...  ...  Lat. 

AmberiJao  Anbar  Malay. 

Ambar    Tam. 


PsBa.  I  fiQcciaaiD 
£ng. 
Fr. 

GXB. 


Amber  does  not  appear  to  have  early  become 
V.<o«n  to  the  Hebrews.     Jt  is  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  i    4  and  87  and  viii.  and  2.     Thales 
botioed  it  B.  C.  600  and  Tlieophr  astus  B.  C. 
3U0.     It  haa  always  been  held  in  estimation  by 
eastern  nations   and  though   less  so  latterly,  it 
coniinues  lo  be  so  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 
med id nal  substance  and  for  ornament.  It  is  fonnd 
OB  the  shores  of  theBaltic  and  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
^2«leni  coast  of  England,  and  that  of  dieily  and 
isPMssta  it  was  obtained  bg^inkinjr shafts tothe 
depth  of  100  feet,  to  a  stratum  of.  fossil  wood, 
.1  which  the  Ansber  is  found  in  rounded  pieces 
from  a  few  grains  to  five  pounds  in  weight.     It 
15  obtained  along  the  coast  of  America,  Afiica 
a»d  the  Archipelago,     The   Burmese,   perhaps 
more   U*au  any  other  natives,  use  it.     But  in 
cvtry  baiar  of  India,  the  medicine  venders  retail 
wbit  tliey  call  Amb^r,  though  the  bulk  of  this  is 
a  scorched  gum  or  copal  dried  by  artificial  heal 
or  fofsil  copal.     Amber  is  of  a  \eilow   colour 
\,  rviitg  from  a  biigl*t  goKien  yellow  to  yellowish 
nhtte,  :t  19  peiiii  (raiisparent,  and  shining  with 
a  resinous  lustre.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
to  be  the  gum  of  some   coniferous  plants,  and 
cfua  has  ants,  flies  or  other  insects  imbedded 
in  it,  indicatiug  its  once  softi  r  condition      It  is 
elfciric  when  rubbed,  hence  its  latin  and  greek 
s^mes,  and  the  fioman  ladies  highly  prized  it. 
The  Japanese  particularly  valued  the   transpa- 
rent yellow  kitida.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  tis(Jouru.  ii. 
1 94)  that  the  lumps  of  Amber  forming  the  neck- 
laces of  the  women  of  Sikkim  (called  Pbshea)  are 
procored  in  East  Tibet,   but  be   surmises  that 
tbey  are   brought  from   Burmah,   where   Dr. 
Bayfield  first  and  since  his  time  Yule  tells  us 
(Embassy,  p.  147)  that  it  is  found  in  Burmah, 
ui  the   vallej   of  Hookhong  (which  takes  its 
Burmese  name  of  Phyendwen  from  the  Amber 
mines)   near  the   sources  of  the  Kyendwen  in 
>at  20^  20',  and  close   to  the  Assam  border. 
It  is  found  with  small  masses  of  lignite  (which 
furnish  the  indication  in  seeking  for   it)  in  a 
«isrk  carbonaceous  earth  covered  with  red  cfay. 
It  is  extracted  from  square  pits,  reacbiog  some- 
times Ufz,  depth  of  forty   feet,  and   so  narrow 
'Itst  the  workmen  ascend  and  descend  by  plac- 
i  z  iheif  feet  in  holes  made  00  two  sides  of  the 
••  no  sheeting    being  used.     In   1837,    only 
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these  mines.  The  Amber  mines  lie  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  Hook-hong  on  the 
Payendwen,  which  produces  salt,  gold  and  ivory 
in  addition  to  A  mber.  Yale's  aeeoant  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  Mr.  Walton  who  men- 
tions that  Amber  is  found  in  the  Hn  kong 
valley  occupied  by  the  Stngpho,  in  the  Payen 
toung  or  Amber  Hills,  a  tract  of  small  hillocks 
the  highest  not  exceeding  fifty  feet :  pits  about 
three  feet  square  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
fifteen  feet,  in  a  reddish  and  yellow  clayey  soil, 
which  when  first  broken  has  a  fine  anmiatie 
smell,  but  afterwards  acquiitis  that  of  coal 
tar,.  The  eommon  mixed  Amber  is  sold  at 
Ava,  at  2itikal8a  viss,  or  4  rupees  for  1} 
seers,  the  price  varies  according  to  colour  and 
tran»parency,  but  the  best  kind  is  expensive* 
Amber  is  frequently  gathered  in  consider- 
able lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamar  and  the  Biss- 
ayas  islands.  Ainslie  mentions  that  it  has 
b«en  found  in  the  Dekhan,  of  a  fine  quality,  but 
very  scarce ;  also  occasionally  in  Travanoore, 
but  this  is  likely  the  copal  of  the  Venkully  Cliffs 
in  Travancore  aleo  fonnd  in  lignite.  It  is  found 
^m  several  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
in  small  quantities  on  the  coast  of  China  and 
Tunking,  but  larfee  quantities  of  the  fossil  copal 
of  India  are  exported  to  China  and  sold  as 
Amber.  Transparent  pieces  are  the  best.  Mason, 
laulkner.  Yules,  Mmbass^,  p.  147.  Ainslit's 
Mntffia  Mediea.  Hooker  Him,  Joujn.  ii.  194. 
Walton's  Siat.  p.  38  9.  Sinyiry  i.  16S.  Thun" 
beep's  Hist.  0/ Japan  ii.  51.  Balfour,  in  Madras 
Mmstum  lio^crds. 

AMBERBOA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants 
of  the  Natural  Order  Matricariaoeae,  of  which 
are  known  A.  Indica,  with  largeish  purplish 
rose  colored  flowers :  A.  odorata,  wiih  its 
variety  ambraeea,  with  bright  scented  sweet 
smelling  flowers :  and  A.  muschata  the  Shah- 
Paaand  of  India  and  Sweet  Sultan  of  England. 
These  species  have  also  been  allotted  to  the 
genera  fclerratula;  Athanasia  :  Ceotuurea  and 
Chryaeis*— roi^l,  p.  424. 


AMBEEGRIS,  Bng. 

Fr, 

Ambergris...     Eko*  Fr. 

Ambar 

...     Qkr. 

Aobar ... Ar. 

Amber       .., 

...    Hind. 

Payeo  anbhat  ...  Bckm. 

S*ah.bm     ... 

...Malay. 

Musaumbra?     .  .Cynoh. 

Sbahbii    ... 

...     PXBB. 

Umber?    Duk. 

Min-Umber 

...     Tam. 

Ambr       Qer. 

« 

This  opaque  solid  substance  is  of  a  bright 
gray  colour  generally  fonnd  in  the  intestines  or 
stomach  of  the  Fkjfseter  macroeephalns,  the 
blunt  headed  caoholot  or  spermaceti  whale, 
though  every  species  of  cacholot  is  subject  to 
yield  it.  It  occurs  in  lumps  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  remains.  It  is  softened  by  heat,  has  a 
powerful  smell,  which  to  some  persons  is  very 
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AMBOOA. 


AMBRR,   LIQUID. 


disagreeabk.  ladeed  when  first  taken  from 
tl&e  intestine 5  iu  fetid  smell  is  disgusting.  It 
is  often  found  floating  on  the  ocean  souih  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  it  surrounds  export  it 
kuryely  to  China  where,  also,  a  spurious  sub« 
stance  is  often  sold.  Some  sorts  met  with  in 
Japan  leaemble  coarse  bitumen^  or  ssphalte, 
or  black  naphta  dried,  consequently  more  or 
less  black  and  heavy,  and  all  theae  differ  in 
consistence.  Other  sorts  are  whiter  in  various 
degrees  and  some  sorts  are  exceedingly  light, 
and  not  unlike  a  mushroom,  which  induced 
Scaliger  to  concur  with  Serapion,  that  it  might 
well  be  a  sort  of  a  Fungua  marinus,  or  sea- 
mushroom.  Ambergris,  when  fesh  from  the 
sea,  is  soft^  and  nearly  resembles  cow-dnng 
and  emits  a  burnt  odour.  Black  shining  shells, 
and  fragments  of  other  submarine  substances, 
are  often  found  in  it.  6arcias*ab-0rta  tells  (A. 
H,  I,  i,  c.  ij  of  very  large  pieces,  but  when 
Thunberg  was  in  Japan,  a  very  good  piece  of 
a  fine  greyish  ambergris  was  found  upou  the 
coasts  of  Kijnokuni  which  weighed  upwards  of 
an  hundred  cattis,  Japanese,  that  is,  130  lbs. 
Dutch  weiglit,  and  being  by  much  too  large  to 
be  purchased  by  one  person,  it  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  in  form  of  a  cross  and  one  of 
the  four  parts  was  tendered  to  him.  In  1693, 
after  he  had  left  Japan,  a  tortoise  shaped  piece 
weighing  Iba.  185  Dutch,  was  sold  by  the 
King  of  Tidori  to  the  Dutch  Bast  India  Com- 
pany, for  eleven  thousand  rixdolUrs,  (or  up- 
wards of  20001.  Sterling.)  It  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  the  year  after,  and  was  kept  in  the 
Company's  Museum.  It  was  of  a  greyish 
colour,  and  of  a  very  good  sort.  It  was 
bought  on  condition  that  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  been  in  any  ways  adulterated, 
the  money  should  be  restored.  The  learned  i)r. 
Valentine,  Frofsesor  at  Gisseo,  figured  it  in 
his  Museum  Museorum,  Lib.  8.  c.  98  as  did 
alsoRuroph  in  his  Amboinsche  Raritertkammer, 
T.  LlII  and  LI?  from  whom,  it  seems,  Valen- 
tine took  it.  The  same  author  gave  en 
aeounte  description  of  it,  p.  S67.  Bingley, 
etseq.  Tkunberff'i  ^iiory  of  Jmpam,  Foi,  II. 
p.  48.  Tmnani$'  HMuitan^  Vol.  L  p.  148. 
Lon^9  Sarawak^  p.  90.  Tavemier*9  TravtU, 
p.  158. 

AMBEBQUBH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
75*>  53'  E.  and  Lat.  27^  0'  N. 

AMBERWARRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79^  10'  B.  and  Lat.  22*  20'  N. 

AMBI  JOGHI,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76"^  80'  E.  and  Lat.  18<»  5 1'  N.    It  is  generally  * 
called  Kominabady  and  is  a  ndlitary  station  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 

AMBOGUDDT,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
86''  48'  E.  and  Lat.  21o  ir  N. 

AMBOOA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  88^ 
26'£3audLat.  23^'41'N. 


AMBOORA,  a  town  in  India  iu  Long,  79« 
83' £.  and  Lat.  21'' 6' N. 

AMEATIE,  a  town  in  India  in  Lo»g.  81* 
45'  £.  and  Lat.  86«  8'  N. 

AMEDGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  Id^" 
12' £.  and  Lat.  88<'  14' N. 

AMEEBAH,  a  town  in  India  in  long.  Bi"" 
2'£.andLat.'21<'  30'  N. 

AMEHAVUTTY,  a  river  that  rises  in  Travan- 
core  and  falls  inio  the  Gavery  near  Caxoor. 

AMEBRGUNGE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
SI"  43'  E.  and  Lat.  i^^  47'  N. 

AMEERGUB,  a  town  in  India  of  this  name 
in  Long.  71^  ^b'  l£.  and  Lat.  80*25.  Another 
inL.  76^  8' B.  and  L.  SO'^  28' N. 

AMERAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80'^'* 
2/E.  and  Lat.  21*  21' N. 

AMEBAFOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76^  82'  E.  and  Lat.  20*  28'  N. 

AMEKGUR,  a  town  in  India  ia  Long.  81'' 
48'  E.  and  Lat.  22^  44'  N. 

AMERKOTE,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
deaeri  of  the  Ghana*    See  Baber.  Uamayan. 

AMERPOUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86^ 
11'  E.  and  Lat  25"^  9'  N.  Another  in  L.  87* 
1 1'  E.  and  L.  24^'  24'  N. 

AMGOW,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  Sl^'  52' 
E.  and  Lat.  19^  82'  N. 

AMINAGUR,  a  town  in  India  tn  Long.  87* 
0'  E.  and  Lat.  92«  45'  N. 

AMIR-DHOB,  Hind.  A  name  of  the 
Cynodon  dactylon.  Amongst  the  Uajputs^  the 
father  binds  the  root  around  the  arm  of  a  new 
bom  son. 

AMIRPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  80« 
41' E  and  Lat.  26*  41' N. 

AMIR  lahia,  a  native  of  Kasvin,  hence 
his  patronymic  Kasvini,  died  there  A  D.  1552. 
He  wrote  the  Luhbat-ul-tuarekh.     See  Kasvini. 

AM/AR,  a  river  near  Mukndnra  in  Koiah. 

AMLAS,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  80^  10^ 
E.  and  Lat.  28<>  50'  N. 

AMMAPTJRAM,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77'  50'  B.  and  Lat.  16«  67'  N. 

AMMEBSEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Lon^ 
88^  0'  B.  and  Lat.  22''  5'  N. 

AMMROLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79« 
8'  E.  and  Ut.  \%^  44'  N. 

AlCBEK,  LIQUID.  Liquid  Amber. 

llan<4u-yok  ...    Buaw.  I  J.lqnid-Amhar  ..•     B  c. 
RaM-Malay  ...  Halat.  |  MSa-Sailah 


A  resinous  fluid,  obtained  from  treea  that 
grow  in  N.  America,  Mexico,  the  Levant,  in 
the  Tenaaaerim  Provinoea,  and  Java,  and  need 
to  mix  with  Balsam  of  Peru.  Ihe.  bark  of 
Liqnidamber  altingia  b  bitter,  hot  and 
aromatic,  and  when  wounded  afforda  this 
balsam  :  a  similar  substance  is  obtained  from 
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AXBOKG. 


AMBUfi  BATTI. 


L  orientale  of  the  LeYant  itlaads )  and  L« 
stjndflua  of  Mexico.  —  ^a«m'«  Tenai^esrtm, 
(raioMffkMeuif,  p.  855-6I0-611.  See  Liquid- 
imber  ajtingia  ;  orientale  ;  styraciflua. 

AMBHA,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Kaihis.  See  Rajpoot  in  Cyc.  of  Ind.  3upp.  ii. 

AMBHASTA.  Saits.  A  man  born  of  a 
brahman  father  and  vaisya  mother,  by  pro- 
fesiioD  a  phyaician. — WiUom 

AM  RATTAN.   Tax.  ^ihuiludst  Barber. 

AMBICA,  a  deity  of  the  hindu  mythology. 

AMBISACES,    king  of  the  Indian  monn- 
tiineert,  who  sent  amba«sadors  with  presents 
to  Alexander,  on  his  erossiiig  over  to  Taxiks. 
Bennell   supposes  his  tribe  to  have  been  the  . 
aneeston  of  the  Qhikars.— Q^c.  of  Ini.  Sup.    ^^"' 


AMBOYNA  WOOD  or  LINQOA  WOOD. 
A  fragrant  and  very  beautiful  wood  of  various 
colours,  used  in  cabinet  work  in  England. 
The  several  varieties  arc  probably  all  furnished  by 
ihe  sametree,  which  issupposed  to  be  thePteros- 
permum  Iiidicum,  but  this  remains  to  beascer* 
tained.  It  is  beautifully  mottled  and  curled, 
of  various  tiots  from  light-red  to  dark-yellow, 
and  is  always  in  small  lamps,  evidently 
excrescences  or  burrs  cut  from  trees.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  wood  are  principally 
used  for  iulaying  and  by  the  makers  of 
ornamental  snuff  boxes.  It  is  brought  from 
Ceram  and  Amboyna,  and  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  185 1>  it  was  sent  from  Singapore.  See 
Lingoa  wood  ;  Kyabooa :  Pterospermum  Indi- 
Gum.-^Jrcker,  Famliner,  Zond.  Jlr.  Juriet'  Ee- 


ii.  KaM,  p.  434  KAtlri. 

AHBITTEYO  the  barber  race  of  Uvah  in 
Ceylon,  who  are  regarded  as  more  vile  than  the 
Hodiys.— TtfaMiat*a  Ce^'an. 

AMBLAU.  Iq  the  Moluccas^  an  island 
near  the  S.  E.  extreme  of  Buro,  from  which  it 
is  sepsratcd  by  a  atrait  6  niilea  wide,  which  is 
dear  of  danaer,  but  rarely  used.  Lat.  S^  52' 
S.  Long.  187 **  10'  E.  There  ia  a  small  govern- 
meat  establishment  on  the  north  side  of  the 
isia&d.— /oKr».  Imd,  Arch.   Dumoni  W  C/rvilU, 

AMBLTKHYNCHUS  CRIST ATUS,  a  sea 
lizard  of  the  Gralapagos  from  3  to  4  feet  long 
with  a  ciest  on  ita  head,  which  is  short  and 
obtusely  truncated,  and  broader  than  long. 
The  month  can  be  opened  to  a  very  small 
exteut.  It  is  common  on  all  the  islands  of  that 
irehipelsgo,  on  rocky  sea  beaches,  and  is  never 
foand  ten  yards  in  shore.  It  is  a  hideous 
looking  ereatnre  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  stupid 
ud  slaggish  in  ita  movements^ 

AMBOLON,  an  island  fronting  the  Min- 
doro  %imX.—Horthirgk> 

A)iB0N6.  in  Borneo  a  town  in  Lat.  6"" 
18*26"N.  Long.  116*  15'  SS"  E.  (Sir  E, 
Bekher)  has  a  anug  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
BoroeOywhidi  was  examined  by  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
umu  consists  of  a  few  huts  inhabited  by  Malays, 
dependents  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  or  his 
^angerans.  The  famous  mountain  Kina  Balu 
lies  in  sn  £.  S.  £.  direction  from  the  head  of 
tlie  barbour,  distant  27  milea,  and  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 
^  tnde  is  inconsiderable,  but'ia  likely  to 
ioerease.  The  "Orang  Dosuu"  or  aborigines  at 
ihii  port  of  Borneo  reside  dose  to  the  coast. 
Bttlbeki  of  a  good  breed,  and  bees  wax  are 
obuiaablo,  but  water  ia  scarce  in  the  dry 
•'uon  of  September  to  November.— /(WfMii  of 
«« W.  Jreh.  Vol  IV.  No.  5  and  VL  May, 
^^'w,  1850. 


AMBOOBESA.     Tau.  and  Tbl.  Woman'a 
coloured  cotton  cloths.     See  Cloths. 

AUBOYNA,  a  high  island  of  the  Uoluccaa 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  33  to  36  miles  long 
and  tlie  largest  of  the  group.  In  this  ibiand 
in  the  year  1622-3,  the  Dutch  disgraced  them- 
selves by  the  dark  deed,  known  in  English 
history  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Jlassscre  of 
Ambovna/*  On  that  occasion  they  put  eigh- 
teen Englishmen  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards 
beheaded  nine  of  them.  One  Portuguese  and 
nine  Japanese  were  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time,  as  necomplices  with  the  English.  Amboyna 
was  captured  16ih  February  1796.  The  Am- 
boynese  are  middle  sized,  weU  made  and  better 
suited  for  military  duties  than  the  other 
Molucca!!  races.  They  are  good-tempered, 
though  impetuous;  quarrelsome  but  easily 
nppeased,  aud  generally  very  sober.  Capital 
crimes  are  rare  but  occasional  thefts  occur. 
The  island,  like  the  other  Spice  Islands,  is  volcan- 
ic  and  with  Bunda,  Ternate,  Tidore,  forms  a 
sub-KOvernment  of  Javtu^ffogaidorpy'  Comp 
d'efii  iur  Java  quoted  in  John* 9  Indian  Jrchi- 
prlngo,  drawjnf^t  Malay  Grammar  and  Die- 
iionary.  Vol.  /.  p.  181,32,33.  Sorsburgk. 
MacFartanef  Goo,  and  HiS'  of  Japtut,  p*  44. 
See  India  p.  S&7.  in  Gyo.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Java. 
Ka}a  Boka;  Melaleuca  Cajapnti,  Vulo  Gasses. 
Pulo  pisang. 

AMBUJ.  UnsD.  The  lotus:  Nelnmbium 
speciosum . — JFiUd* 

AMBUL-BEL.  Bskq.  Pythomium  bul- 
biferum. 

AMBUPBASA-DANA.  Singh.  Water  nut, 
for  purifying  water. 

AMBUB  in  Lat.  12o  48,  N.  and  Long. 
7S*  43  B.  A  town  in  the  Camati^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Palar  river,  elevated  above  the  sea, 
1,053  ft.  Schl. 

AMBUR  BATTI.  Hind.  A  perfumed 
pastille,  used  in  India,     made  of  frankincense. 
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AMBTHYSt. 


AMBU8L 


iMlDAtf. 

the  common  amctliyit,  one  of  llie  inferior  geiM 
a  quarttoze  mineral,  found  in  amygdaloid  trap 
n)oks  in  all  countries,  but  in   V.st  quantitict 
amongst  the  volcanic  rocka  of  the  Dekban :  some 
beautiful  apecimen*  of  ameUyfal  cryatala  occur 
in  dykea  of  quarta  near  Bowenpilly  at  Secun- 
dcrabad.    Its  colour  is  of  every  abade  of  pur- 
pie  violet ;  some  of  tbcae  arc  valued,  for  u  u 
almoat  the  only  atone  that  can  be  worn   with 
roourninga.     When  the  colour  of  a  apccimen 
has  to  be  equaliied,  it  is  placed  in  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  iron  filinga  and  exposed  to  a  mo- 
derate heat.  The  Oriental  Amethyst  la  aho  of  ii 
purple  colour  but  is  an  extremely  raw  gem  and 
belouga  to  the  corundums.     lU  colour  can  be 
destroyed  by  heat  and  ite  purity  then  reaemblea 
that  of  the  diamond. 

AMFUK.    a  kind  of  cloth.— »<wwoiula. 

AMGOOLEE.    Hind.    Syn.  ofElieagaua 

oonferta.  «     .  . 

AMUAHA,  one  of  the  Semitic  races,  in 
Africa.    Their  Ungnagc,  the  Arahanc,  aa  alao 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriaci  is  derived  from  the 
Weslem  Aramaic  See  Iran :  also  Semitic  races. 
AMHERST,  a  small  town  and  pilot  aUtion 
in  a  peninsula  on    the  left  bank  at  the  mouth 
of thrMoulmein  river,   in  L.  16i»  N.  and 
L.  97*3%  B.     The  inhabitants  are  6484,  mud 
the  people  of  the  diatrict  are  the  TaUenfc  or 
Mon.  Amherat  U  built  on  tertiary  alrata.  over- 
Ivinir  transition  limestone.     In  the  roads,  the 
'    ?    .  -! A  f^n  ,xi.i.tirft  in  2  davB  after  ftiU 


Ambosi Dux.  HniD.  1  Ambuai       Hiwa 

Mahb.  I  Kuchanan » 

Dried  Mangoes  ..     K»Q.  |  Manga-vattal    ...    Tam. 
Amurya...         .       Gua.  |  Mamidi  vtragn...     Tii. 

Green  mangoes  aUoed  lengthways,  salted  and 
sun-dried  and  uaed  in  curriea.  Made  every- 
where,  but  that  of  Qoa  moat  ptmd.^ Faulkner. 

AMBUT.  DoK.  Embelia  pectandra,  alao 
Bpondias  acuminata. 

AMBYA  tATA.   Hind.  Bkno.     Hibiscus 

cannabinus*  . 

AMDHUKA.  Bbno.  Hind.  Vitia  Indica.— 

*AM1>A.    Hind.    Spondias  msn^ifera, 
ABIDOAN.    A  Tibetan  nomade  race,  who 
dweU  in  tenia  of  Unen,  hexagonal  and  without 

framea* — Laikam.  *         ,  » 

AMENdO.    Port.    Araygdalua  communis. 
AMERI.    Malsal.    CS^^Ol.    Indigofera 

tinctoria* — LtMn*  .  , 

AMERICA,  seems  to  have  been  peopM 
from  Ph«mc5a.  Asia,  Afria  and  loelaud. 
There  ace  phyeiolonlwl  resemblances  amongst 
The  Sibes.  bit  diffcreuoe.  «  »«l!'»"fj-  Pfe 
oimomy,  ind  modes  of  existence ;  the  Abbe 
SSch  suppose,  their  origin  to  have  been 
frorScylhianr  Hebrews,  Tartars,  Scandina- 
Ss  aS  WeUh.  M.  de  Guigne.  in  Becherche. 
Mr  les  navigaUoD.  des  CWnou.  da  Cotede 

I'Amerique  state,  that   under  the  name  Fu-  „....„„ .  .      ,  „ 

Sanjt.  AmeriCT  is  accurately  described  in  a  J  »  ^^  ^^  ,,„  ^^^„  i„  2  days  after  f.itl 
Chin;se  work  of  the  6th  «»«>»7  »  «,  '»^, "}  |nd  change,  is  aHo  M  feet.  The  velocity  of 
the  far  East.    Mr.  Logan,  in  »>»«  '°""«°^    tide  at  spring.  U  6i  knots  per  hour.     It  y. 


the  Indian  Atehipelago  mentions  that  the  pre- 
vailing types  of  physical  structure  amongst 
[he  Chin^have  station  to  the  Mongohan  and 
TibeUn  and   American  tonns.  and  thst    the 


tide  at  aprings  u  BJ  knota  per  hour.  It  vi^aa 
proposed  to  be  formed  into  a  sanatanum  for 
European  soldiers  of  Burmah,  but  the 
ailroenta  there  are  of  a  kind  needing  a  cool  or 


merican  forms,  and  that  the  ^  climate.  A  dangerous  reef  of  rocka  runs 
Ameriesn  heads  in  plates  30—1.  B,  6  and  7  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  the  Moulmcin  river,  from 
Prichard*a  Natural  Hiatory  of  Man  are  Chinese,    ^^^j^^^j  light-house.     See  Mon.  Tabcn. 


I'ricnaro  s  nai»ui»*  **—w-j  -- -     - 

Zj66e  Dommtch ;  tiichari-  See  Fusang.  Jour. 

Ind.  Arch.  Dee.  1858.  p.  6«3- 
AMERICAN  Al^E.ENoAg,,oAm^c.Mu 

AMERICAN  or  BELLEISLE  CBE88.  See 

°'??Vii'PTrAM  COLOMBO.  Eno.    Boots  of 
rriSfcaSnl^^ndF.  ;W.lte.i.fraud«le«tly 
substituted  for  Cocculus  pslmatus. 
AMEBICAN  SUMACH.    Eho.  Cesalpinia 

coriaria.  _  ,  .««.m«M 

AME-8A.    BiJ»M.    Anona  squamosa. 

AMBTA8TINE.  VegtUble  Parchment. 
AMETHYST.    Eno. 


AaMthystus... 
Msrtas. 


Itaiia ^*- 

i^^ Oo.    iSStirto-      ...    Poet. 

gS?^Um«u-Hi«.    An-^i.^  ..  •  tS; 

AmatUta it,  i  bwr»m«»   — 

The  Amethyst  U  mentioned  '»  .^-  "!"'; 
If.  and  xxxii.  1».  but  under  this  »«»  J*" 


Amherst  light-house.     See  Mon.  Tahen. 
AMHERSTIA  NOBILIS.-  WM. 
This  is  the  finest   indigenous  flowenng  tree 
in  Chin-India,    Its  rery  Urge  scarlet   flowrra. 
are  tariegated   with  white  and  yellow      His 
of  low  stature,  with  slender  pendalous  branch- 
es and   targe  pea  blossom  shaped  flower,  ot 
brilliant  red  and  yellow,  which  hang  down  in 
tassels  more  than  a  yard  long.    It  waa  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  WalUch  on  the  Salwen  n«r 
I  TrocUa,   and  named  by  him  after  Lady  Am- 
herst, the  Noble  Amherstia.    There  IS  a  fine 
l(«e  at  the  door  of  the  Judicial  CommisMOoer  s 
j^r    house  on  Moulmein  Hill.    It  has  been  intro- 
'U^\  ,  duoed  into  England  where  etery  tree  u  said 
" —     to  be  worth  fifty  pounds. 

"  Nor  all  iha  rieb  flowsts 
Of  Albion's  bowers 
Can  tie  with  lis  pntpliag  shads. 

It  flowers  in  March.— Jf«io».    '^••f*  • 
AMIANTHUS.    Syn.  of  Aabealns. 
AMIDAM.    Q»«-     Starch. 


AltUKA  TIKTIil. 


AMMAN. 


AMIDON.    Fb.  and  Sp.  Starch. 

AMUL  Ar  :  Hind.  Psrs  :  a  noble :  also 
a  title  of  nobility  equivalent  in  aome  Asintic 
ooantries  to  King  at  in  the  case  of  Amir  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  king  of  Kabul.  Also,  an  offi- 
cial deaignation  as  Amir-nl-Bahr  Admiral  or  in 
some  pUces,  harbour  roaster ;  Amir-us-Sooq 
chief  of  the  markets,  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
Kotwal.  Amirzadeh  literally  *' born  of  a  chiefi 
or  prince."  This  word  reappears  abbreviated 
aa  "  Miraa/'  which  is  always  suffixed  to  the 
name  in  designating  a  pnnoe  of  the  blood 
as  Abbaa  Miraa,  who  was  the  king  of  Pertia'a 
100,  but  ia  a  prefix  when  honorific,  like  the 
Eoglisb  Mr.  as  Mirza  Abdul  Baki  Khan. 

AMIRANTfi  ISLANDS,  the  south -western 
groap  of  the  SeyeheUes,  consisting  of  several 
detached  small  ialands,   coral  reefs  and  banks. 

AMIR-UL.MOMaNIN.  Literally  Prince 
of  the  iaUktul,  is  a  title  assumed  by  •everal 
Arabian  princes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Imam. 
Seelmim.  Fraser'a  Journey  iu  Kborusan. 

AMIR  UZUN  DELEMI,  in  the  tenth 
centuiy  eonatructed  the  Band-amir  over  the 
Araiea^  and  from  whence  the  river  Kum  Firoz, 
afttf  iia JQoction  with  the  Murghab,  derived  its 
oaoe.    See  BtmdafMtr. 

AMJURAH.    See  Sanatoria. 

AMLOUKA.    B£NG.     Vitialndica, 

AMKUDU  eo9o2^\  Wrigbtea  tioctoria,  B. 

Br.  Nerium  tinct.  R.  ii.  4. 

AM-KULANG.  TaM.  Physalis  somnifera 
Tir.    P.   flexuosa,   Nees. 

AML  Ar.  Pbr.  Hind.  An  act,  a  reifi^n  :  a 
rule :  carrying  into  effect,  hence  Amil  and 
Amildar,  a  revenue  officer,  Amla.  PL 

AMLA,  alsoAMLAKI,  Sans.Amlsh.Peks. 
alto  ANOLA,  Bbko.  Guz.  Hind.  Sans. 
Phjllsnthusembliea  orEmblien  officinalis.  Gsert 
the  Emblic  or  shrubby  Myrobalan. 

AMLAL    Abab.     ^i     Phyllanthus  em- 

AMLA   VETASAMU,    S.    «ii5o  Tl^-fSs^. 

Calamua  fascicnlatas,  R  ?  This  Sans,  com- 
pooad  signifies  "  sour-cane"— hence  it  ia  ap- 
plicable to  any  species  of  Calamus  yielding  an 
icid  vegetable  or  fruit.  0.  fascularis,  is  the 
(qaivaleat  of  Saliasravedhi. — It  might  refer  to 
ifdaua  o/s/u— but  this  is  a  Malay — not  an 
Ifldiao  plant.— Br.  68- 

AULEEATH  PAT-  Bbko.  a  species  of 
Corchonis. 

AULI  OK  IMLL    Hiyi).    Tamarind. 
AMLIKA  TINTILL    Saha.   Tamwiiidua 

lidica. 


A!ALAH.   PaBS.   AJU  T     Phyllanthus  em* 
bliea. 

AMLTA8.  DDK.  Hind,  ^^  UU I       Cas- 
sia  fistula. 

AMLUKI.     Bbng.     Shrubby    Myrobalan. 
Emblica  officinalis. 

AMLUKL    Bbno.    Acacia  atipnlata  ?  ? 

AMMANI'AMMA.    The  hindu  term  for  the 
image  of  the  virgin.    See  Hindu, 

AMMANNIA  VESICATORIA.— A>ar6. 

Ban  Mftracb...      ...BaNO.  I  Dad  Man Horn. 

Bliatering  Ammsnuia  .-  f  Agni  Veodrapaku.  .Tbl, 

£yo.  I 

An  annual  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
peninsula  in  wet  land  during  the  rains,  6 
to  36  inches  high.  It  has  a  strong  smell  like 
murtatie  acid  ;  leaves  ej^ceedingly  acrid,  em-' 
ployed  by  the  natives  as  blisters  in  rheuma- 
tism ;  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  tried  them  in  eight 
cases.  The  bruised  leaves  had  been  removed 
from  all  after  half  an  hour ;  blisters  were  not 
produced  in  less  than  12  hours  in  any,  and  in 
three  individuals  not  for  24  hours,  and  the  pain 
occasioned  was  agonizing  nntil  the  blister  rose. 
These  leaves  cause  more  pain  than  cantluirides, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  the  plumbago  (lal  chitra) 
in  celerity  and  certainty  of  action.  The  Te- 
lugu  name  indeed,  meana  fire  leaf.  Wight 
also  gives  figures  of  A.  penlandra  and  A. 
rotnndifoliSy  and  Voigt.  A.  Indicaand  A.  mul- 
X\9L0Y%.--C/8haugh%e99y^pageZZ\,  Voigt  130. 
Roxb.  I.  427. 

AMMAN,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,,  an 
idol,  worshipped  in  every  village,  and  identi- 
cal with  Amma  and  Ammani  Amma.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  village  deitiea  of  which  neither  the 
Puranas  nor  Vedaa  make  any  mention.  Every 
hamlet  has  its  own,  always  supposed  to  be  a 
goddess,  and  it  is  uaualty  a  stone  turned  black 
by  oil  oflferings  and  time.  The  word  is  un- 
derstood by  the  vilUgers  to  mean  mother  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Semitic  word  Am'n  and  Ammon  or  Ammon- 
Ba  of  the  Egyptiana,  their  Sem-god  and  fioler- 
god,  who  was  represented  in  the  human  figure. 
The  villagers  style  their  deity  by  many  affijced 
names,  Ankal-Amman,  Mang-Kali-Amma.  Poni 
Amma  or  golden-mother ;  Kani-Amma,  Mutial« 
Amma  or  pearl  mother,  Paleri  Amma  or 
great  goddeaa  and  other  looal  affixed  names,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  not  apparent*  The 
Mahratta  villagers  have  the  same  female  deity 
whom  they  name  Ai,  or  mother.  The  villagers 
offer  aacrificea  and  thOae  of  aheep,  goats  and 
fowla  are  nude,  alao  oocoannts  and  fruits, 
fnoddnoense,  camphor  and  ghi  are  burned, 
palm-wine^  dhal  (cytiaus  cijjan.)  Thera  aaema  po 
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AMMAN. 


AMMONIA,  CARBONATB  OP. 


doubt  that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  very  ancient 
worship,  the  orixin  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
The  Tillagers  believe  that  these  goddesses  pro- 
tect them  from  sioknesses  and  from  losses,  or 
mitigate  these.     A  piijali  or  pujari,  a  worship- 
ping priest  of  ihe  Sudra  caste  is  appointed  for 
its  daily  worship.     He  anoints  it  with  ashes 
on  its  head,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  th«  atone, 
for  it  is  no  imsge,  but  a  mere   shapeless  stone. 
In    a   small   pot  he  cooks    the  rice,  which  lie 
oolleots  from   the  hamlet  people  in  rotation, 
presents  it  to  the  idol,  and  then  takes  it  to  his 
own  house.  He  breaks  a  cocoanut  in  front  of  the 
idol,  and  offers  it  also,   but  the  one- half  he 
keeps  to  himself  and  gives  the  other  to  the 
family  from  whom  he  obtained  the  fruit.    The 
village  offerings  are  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or 
offerings  of  fowls  and  sheep,  if   the   goddess 
will  grant   tbeir   desires,   and  once  n  year  the 
villagers  collect  money  by  subscriptions,  and 
celebrate  a   festival  in   honour  of  their  deity, 
during  which  sheep  find  fowls  ^re  lari^ely  ancn- 
fioed.    The  Sudra    hindus  and  the  entire  ser- 
vile tribes  in  the  south  oflndia,  have  the  fullest 
faith   in    their  respective    village    goddesses. 
'When  they  or  their  children  are   overtaken  by 
aicknesf,  they   seek  the  idol  and  consult   the 
pujari,  who   sings   songs,  affects    to   hear  the 
Amman's   voice,  and    then    announces   to  the 
worshipper  theofferinv  that  must  be  presented. 
If  cholera  break  out  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
neighbouring  village  deity  suddenly  to  rise  into 
great  importance  and  the  sacriliciid  rite  is  then 
Inmost   unceasingly   performed.     The   hindus 
have  eyen   persotiif^ed  that  pestilence  into  a 
goddess  whom  they    have  named    tfaha-Ksli 
and  believe  that  if   they  neglect    her  worship 
aba  destroys  them  by  the  disease.    Indeed  gods 
are  atill  in  process  of  establishment  and  small- 
pox and  cholera,   have  thus  been  personified, 
Maha-Kali  of  Ujjain   being   the   goddess  of 
cholera  and  Mari- Amman  of  the  Tarn  ilea  small- 
pox deity.  In  South  1  ndia,  this  deity  is  invariably 
female,  Ai,  Em,   Ammn,  Ma,   Mamma,,  being 
the  natural  term  amongst  all  races,  for  mother, 
as  in  the  'Bm  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Ma  of  thi* 
Egyptians.    The    most  high    god,  Eliun,    or 
Helynn,  the  creator  of  roan,  seems  early  to  have 
been  forgotten,   and  to  have  come  to  be  wur- 
shipped  under    various    names,  all   meaning 
Lora,  and  then  a  wife  was  given  to  him  also 
known   under  various  names,   Baaltis  is,  i.e. 
inistfeaa  queen  ;  Hastoreth,  i.  e.  in  the  Greek 
form  Astarte,  who  as  Baltes  was  worshipped 
at  Byblus  with  her  husband  Adonis.     But  the 
aeeret  worship  of  the  mother  of  God,  also 
called  Amma,  waa  espeoially  oalebvated  in  the 
shrine  of  Aphaka  at  Byblus,  near  the  river  of 
Adonis.    The  Amman  of  the  aonthem  bindoa 
may  tberefofs  be  a  oosmogonic  term,  indtes- 
tivs  of  the  great  Creator,  the  Most  High  God's 
Will.    8ss«  Gyc.  of  India,  Amman ;  Amosa- 


varv  :  Hindoo :  Sacrifice. — ^miea's  B^ffpt^  L 
V,   aiio  Sharpi$  Eg^pi,  I.  %%%.    See  Hindu. 

AMMO.V,  The  Egyptian  deity  originally 
worshipped  in  the  human  figure,  at  Thebes  in 
upper  Egypt,  and  at  Thebes,  latterly  with  the 
head  of  a  rnm*  He  was  displaced  afterwards  in 
favour  of  another  idol,  in  the  reign  of  Talh- 
mosia  III-  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Zeus  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  styled  Amn,  or  Amnum. 
Amn-ra  or  Ammonra*  He  originally  corres- 
ponded with  the  Sun-god,  was  the  highest 
of  the  first  order  of  gods,  and  was  the  rater 
deity.  He  was  styled  the  son  of  Isis  and  his 
son  was  Khunsu,  is  the  hidden  god  of  the 
Thebaid  and  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
origin  of  this  worship  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
Amman  of  the  raoea  in  peninsular  India,  and 
smougst  northern  people  directed  to  the  warm 
sun  and  to  the  earth,  in  the  aunnv  south.  Bun- 
sen.  1,  V,  See  Amman.  At^mavaru ;  Hindoo ; 
Sacrifice. — Shurfti  Hut.  of  Egypt ^  Vol,  I.  p, 

AMMON,  an  oasis  in  Egypt  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ra,  whose  figure  was 
that  of  a  man  having  the  head  and  horns  of 
a  ram. — Skatpe^M  History  of  Egypt:  Vol.  /• 
p.  %%%. 

AMMAVARU,  a  cruel  sacrificial  rite,  prac- 
tised amongst  the  hindu  Sudras  and  low-oaate 
races  of  the  southern  part  of  Peninsular  India, 
where  on  the  occasions  of  a  great  cholerB 
epidemic  or  other  calamity,  a  bullock  is  impaled 
alive  to  appease  the  angry  goddess  Devi.  See 
Hindoo  :  Sscrifice. 

AMMONIA.    E.NO.  Lat. 

Liooid  Ammonia... E NO.  |  AmmoniaqueT  ...  Fb. 
Volatile  AllwU  ...  „  t  AnmoniAk  ?  ...  Glii. 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn.  „    |  Sfd-voUtile Lat. 

This  is  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  excred- 
ingly  volatile,  haa  a  pungent  smell  and  a 
caustic  taste,  and  in  medicine  is  a  i^seful  stimu- 
lant, The  name  of  this  substance  is  derived  from 
the  oasis  of  Ammon  in  Upper  Egypt  where  the 
muriate  was  gathered  as  the  product  of  aninnd 
remains.  It  is  now  obtained  in  Europe  from 
coal  in  the  process  of  gas-making  and  con- 
verted into  several  compounds  by  other  pro* 
cesses. — TomlhiSfim, 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATB  of. 

Smelling  Stilu    »..    Eiio.  I  Carbonate  d'Amno- 

I     niaqne..      ..         Pjc. 

Tlii%  now  wholly  an  imported  article,  wma 
known  to  the  liindua  who  obtained  it  by 
mixing  one  part  of  aal  ammoniac  with  two 
parte  of  chalk.  It  is  now  obtained  by  a 
sobseqneat  proeess  after  the  nunnliidturs  of 
coal  gas. 
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AMM0NI4C,  GUV. 


AMOMUM. 


iMliCONIA,  Hjdrochlorate  of. 


AroiM  ... 

•  •.       ^kH. 

l)n-vitt-|]ia    ... 

BtTRM. 

MarifttaofAinmooift.KBro. 

S*l  AmmoDUe  . 

••        tl 

Sohtga  liiv 

Noibidr. 

.      DUK. 

Hjdrochlorftie 

(T  Ammoniac. 

•••      ITB* 

Sa]idiak  ... 

..     Obr. 

Niidttdtf 

HlHD. 

AmmoiiisB  Marias.  Lat. 

»,     Hydrochloraa.    •! 

Sadar Malat. 

Sohaga  alto  Noaha* 

dar  Armuuh...  Pssa. 
Sobaga  aod  also 

Kuotadar.    ...     8aN8. 
Nava8tram .      ...     Tam. 

...  X  miltm 
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This  is  met  with  in  f^reat  nbandance  in  every 
luzaar  of  India*    It  is  a  volcanic  product,  but 
Dr.  Ro^le  obtained   it  from   brick  kilns   in 
India.    lU  name   is  derived,  from    the  oasis 
of  Ammon  where  it  was  rarly  known,  for  it  is 
the  Nuh&dar  of  Avioenna  and  Serapion.     In- 
deed, it  wss  first  obtained  in  Egypt  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  its  name, 
by  inblinatioii  from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung. 
The  Egyptian  process  has  been  described  both 
by  Pocoeke  and  Niebuhr.     Pococke  mentions 
that  the  dung  of  pigeons,  cows,   camels  and 
other  animals,  is  mixed  witb  cbopped  straw 
and  made  into  cakes  as  firewood  ;  it  is  now 
mauufactured  largely  in  Europe,  by  combining 
hydrochloric  acid,  either  directly,  or  indirectly, 
vilh  ammonia  ob'ained   from  the  decomposi- 
tioQ  of  animal  matter.  In  France,  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  bones,  in  iron  retorts,  but  in  Britain, 
frono  the  ammoniacal  salts  contained  in   the 
liqaor  resulting -from  the  distillation  of  coal  in 
the  gas  works.     During  its  solution  in  water, 
the  temparatare  falls  several  degrees ;  it  is  used 
bj  tinnien  to  clean  the  surface  of  their  metals 
and  to  facilitate  the  soldering  of  iron  and  cop- 
per and  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  copper ; 
it  is  also  sometimea  employed  by   dyers,   to 
bn}(hten  their  oolours.  Dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
it  forma  the  aqua  regia  of  commerce,  used  for 
difiolriog  gold,  instead  of  nitro-hydrochloric 
add.    It  is  also   used  in   small  quantities  in 
•team  boilers,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
careous deposits.     It  is  used  for  adulterating 
tobacco. — TomliMon,  Aimlie,  Beug.  Pkarma^ 
P-  259.  Single^  I.  138.  Rogle.  Niebuhr'$  Tra- 
reUj  Vol,  J,  p,   90.  Peacock' i    Dcicripiion  nf 
ikt  Etui,  Vol.  I.  p.  859. 

AMMO XI AC,  GUM. 

Fe-huklUshok?    .    Aa.  (  Astr^k  ?      ...     ..Hind. 
Tihek? ,.    I  Oomma  AmmoDiaco.  It. 

Ammontacnm Lat. 

gamigh  b'na  Shirio  9 
alao  Oshak    ...  Pbrs. 

Gopoa  Ammoniaco. .  .Sp. 


» 


Q  am  Ammoniac . . .  Eno. 
Qoome  Ammoxiiaqne  Fa* 
Ammoiuk  ...     ...    Obb. 

Astmck Oos. 

Saiiuigh.Hainamaf  Hind. 

The  Dorema  ammoniacum  of  Don  (Linn 
Trans.  XVl.  .601)  yields  this  product 
from  its  stem  and  fruits.  According  to  Lindley 
iltt  plant  grows  in  Persia  on  the  plains 
of  Yesda  J^nist.  and  Kumisha  in  the  pro- 
^Qos  of  Irak,  mid  near  the  town  of  Jezud 
Ibi^it,  in  very  dry  plains,  and  gravelly  soil 


exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  gum  rdhin  is  import- 
ed into  India  vi4  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  re-exported  to  different  countries.  It  is 
obtained  by  incisions  in  the  plant,  and  occurs 
in  voluminous  masses  of  yellowish  colour,  en- 
closing white  almond-like  tears.  It  is  principally 
employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the  chronic 
catarrhs  and  asthmas  of  old  persons.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  as  a  warm  and  stimulat- 
ing plaster. — O'Skaugkneny,  $B4r,-^  Faulkner, 
page  365. 

AMMONITE,  a  fossil  genus  of  molluscs, 
which  seem  to  have  existed  extensively  nn  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  period  that  the 
chalk  formations  were  being  deposited,  and  the 
genera  have  been  widely  diifused.  They  occur 
in  great  abundance  and  of  great  size,  tome 
three  feet  across,  in  the  supra  cretaceous  strata 
between  Tricbinopoty  and  Pondicherry,  and 
were  described  by  Mr.  Brooke  Gunliffe,  Cap- 
tain Mew  bold  and  Mr.  Kayes.  Dr.  Gerard 
found  in  the  Himalaya,  pt  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  what  he  described  as  A.  Waleottii 
and  A.  Communis,  which  occur  in  the  Lias 
at  Lyme  B'*gi«,  but  in  this  be  was  mistaken. 
Most  of  those  discovered  have  been  named. 
Amongst  them  are  Amm.  Madrasianiis : 
Kandi :  Kalika  jEmilianus  :  Bhima  :  Bbawaui 
Planulattts,  Denisonianus.  Beudanti ;  Vaju ; 
peramplus  :  Durga,  very  fine  :  Cala  ;  revelatus  : 
garuda.  The  Hindu  names  so  frequently 
occurring  are  in  consequence  of  the  saiva  nindua 
worshipping  several  species  of  amm  on  iies  under 
the  name  of  Saligrama.    See  Saligramma. 

AMMONITES,  the  children  of  Ben-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter. 
They  were  dispossessed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
afterwards  for  18  years  strove  to  reconquer  their 
landa,  greatly  oppressing  all  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  river.  They 
were  ultimately  driven  back  by  Jephthah,  the 
Gileadite.  See  Judges  x.  S,  9  ;  xi.  i, 
4&27. 

AMNA.     Beng.    Spondias  mangifera. 

AMODL     It.     SUrch. 

AM0GHVER8HA,  King  of  Tonda  Mun- 
dalam,  in  the  South  of  India,  in  whose  reign, 
in  the  9th  or  10th  centuries,  the  Jain  faith 
was  introduced. 

AMOK,  also  AMUCK,  Malay  ;  a  furious 
reckless  onset,  the  muck  or  the  ''  run-a-muck" 
of  the  English. 

AMOMA  MORINGA.  Lour.  Moringaplery- 
gosperma.     Gmrtn. 

AMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ziugiberaceas.  of  whicib  Voigt  enumerates 
nine  species  as  having  been  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcatta  ;  viz.,  aculeatum,  angusti- 
folinm,  aromatieam,  oardamomum,  como- 
strachynm,  dealbatam,  maximum,  serioeum, 
and    subulatum.     The    Paradise    grains,   o( 
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AMOMUX  HAXIHUIL 


AMOOBA  ROHITUKA. 


Ualaguetto  ptpper  the  A.  grana  paradiuy  is 
not  of  India,  but  of  the  Guinea  Coaat,  as  is 
also  the  A.  grandiflora. 

AMOMUMANGUSTIFOLIUM.  Hoxd.  A 
native  of  Madagaacar,  cultivated  in  the 
Mauritius  and  India,  the  fruit  is  the  greater 
cardamoms  of  the  old  writers.  Its  flowers 
are  pretty  large,  blood-red,  yellovr,  spicy  and 
fragrant,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  when 
bruised  or  wounded  diffuses  a  strong  pleasant 
aromatic  smell. — O'SKaughneny,  p.  650. 
Raxb.  /.  89.  Voigt.  557. 

AMOMUM  ACULEATUM.  Boxh.  of  the 
Malay  Arcliipelago,  with  crimson  spots  on 
deep  oranfre  flowers. — Roxb,  /.  40.  Voifft,  567. 

AMOMUM  AROMATICUM.  Roxb.  Mo- 
rung-ilachi.  Hind,  has  middle  sized  flowers  with 
lip  tinged  with  red  down  the  middle  It 
is  a  native  of  Cbittagong  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  has  si* 
roilar  properties  to  those  of  the  true  carda- 
moms, for  which  they  are  often  sold  to  the 
druggists  of  India.  (/Skaug.  p.  650-  Voigi, 
568. 

AMOMUM  CAHDAMOMUM.  £m». 

Cardamomum  mumua.    Rumph, 

Ben      BuBM.  I  TeUrti Tam. 

Kapa  laga      ...    Malay.  I  Yolakula Tkl. 

Elachi Dux.  Riud.  I 

This  belonjis  to  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Atteran  forests,  but  is  cultivated  in  India* 
It  has  middle  s*zed  pellucid  flowers,  with 
a  yellow  middle  line  on  the  lip.  Its  seeds 
are  agreeably  aromatic  and  are  used  by  the 
Malava  for  the  true  Malabar  cardamonos,  viz. 
Elettaria  cardagiomum.— -^iiit/te  Mat,  Med, 
r*  270.  Rosb.  1.  37.  0'SkaugMnet$g,  655. 
Foigt.  567. 

AMOMUM  CORYNOSTACHYUM.  iFaU. 

A  plant  of  the  teak  forests  of  Martahan, 
with  large  white  flowers.—  Foigi.  56S. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM.  Wood.  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  cardamomum.     Mai, 

AMOMUM  CURCUMA.  Gmbl.  Syn.  of 
Curcuma  longa. 

AMOlfUM  DEALBATUM,  is  ike  Barra 
elachi  of  Silhet  according  to  O'Shaughnessy 
p,  650»  but  Boxburgh  says  that  the  seeds  are 
insipid.  Il  grows  in  Chittagong  and  Silhet. 
—Roxb.  /.  48.  O'Sk.  650.  Voigt  567. 

AMOMUM  GALANOA.  Loub.  Syn.  of 
Alpinia  galanga. 

AMOMUM  HIR8UTUM.  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Coatus  speeioflos. 

AMOMUM  MAXIMUM,  according  to  Pe- 
leira,  yields  the  great  winged  eardamoms,  re- 
ferred  by  Lindley  to  Elettaria.  It  is  a  plant 
of  the  Malay  Islands.  Its  seeds  are  warm  and 
pQDgODty  with  an  aromatio  taste,  not  ualike 
that  of  CardaiBOina,  but  leas  grateful — Soxb. 
h  43.    (ySk.  650.     FaigL  567. 


Syn.  of  Curcn- 
KoxN.  Syn.  of 


AMOMUM  NUTAR.  Under  this  naiM. 
Dr.  Riddell  describes  41  flowering  plant 
throwing  out  long  branches  with  drooping 
panicles  of  wax-like  flowers,  a  native  of  aome 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  which  has  never  been 
known  to  give  seed.  The  only  flower  approach- 
ing near  it  in  beauty,  is  one  of  the  parasites 
blossoming  in  May  at  Mababuleshwar. — Bid- 
deU. 

AMOMUM  BACEMOSUM  Lam.  Syn.  of 
Elettaria  cardamomum,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  REPENS.  Roxb.  WiUie.  8yn. 
of  Elettaria   cardamomum,  Maton. 

AMOMUM  SEKICEUM.  Roxb.  of  the 
Khassya  mountains,  has  large  white  flowers, 
lip  yellow  with  pink  veins  in  its  centre.  Foigi, 
568. 

AMOMUM  SUBULATUM.  Roxb.  Bengali 
ilachi.  Beng.  a  large  flowered  species  of  the 
Khassia  Hills.— /?ojr6.   /.  44. 

AMOMUM  ZEDOAEIA. 
ma  aedoaria. — Boxb. 

AMOMUM  ZERUMBET. 
Curcuma  zedoaria.*— i2ox6.    - 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER.  Lin.  Syn.  of  Zin- 
giber officinale,  Roscoe* 

AMOOD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77''  53' 
E.  and  Lnt.  24**  89*  N. 

AMOOKANAM  (root)  :  Tam.  ^gP<9®^ 
root  of  Physalis  somnifera. 

A  MOOR,  River.    See  Amur,  also  Kalkne. 

AMOQUID.    Bicoi..    Musa  textilia. 

AMORITES,  a  mountain  raee  who  joined 
with  the  Hiitites  to  oppose  the  Hebrews,  but 
were  driven  by  Joshua  from  their  positiona 
near  Hebron,  and  their  kingdom  and  country 
to  the  South  of  Jabbok  captured. 

AMOOS.  Ahab.^  U^j^  Ptychotia  ajowain  ; 
Ajwaiti  seed. 

AMOORA  CUCULLATA.  Roxb. 
Andersonia  cDcullata. — Roxb, 
Amoora . — Beng. 

A  tree  of  tbe  Sunderbans  with  small  yellow 
flowers.—  Forgl, 

AMOORA  ROHITUKA,  «r.  ^  ^. 

Anderaonia-rohituka.    Roxb. 
Meleacea  Wigbtiana.     Fo/l. 
Sphaoroaacme  robituka.     Wall, 

Tikta-raj Beko. 

CbayaaJca-yoe.      Bvaai. 
Horrin-bara.    ...    Hivi). 


HIngul  gMi.  , 
Bhem  maram 
Chaw-a-manu 
Rohitaka... 


8rKcv« 
Tam. 

T«L. 


Harrin-hara    .•.        it 
Chem-mira. . .    Mali  a  l. 

A  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  Traran- 
oore,  the  Central  provinces  of  Ceylon  np  to 
8,000  feet,  Bengal,  Moulmain,  and,  though 
aearoct  found  10  the  forests  of  Tonnghoo. 
The  wood  is  white  coloured  and  adapted  to 
everv  parpose  of  hoase  troildtng.  The  aee^ 
yield  an  oil^  which  is  nsed  for  rarions  eMnoun 
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.jfl^HIDOKAX. 


AHEiPUR. 


pnrpoeesk— i?04rd.  II.  SI 3.  Voiffi,  184.  Mc- 
CkUani.  Oal.  Cat.  £r.  186S.  Useful  FlanU. 
ThwaiUi  Eh.  PI.  Gtnl.  L  60. 

AMOORA  POLYSTACHIA,   W.^A. 

Syn. 

Aglaia  polystachia.  Wall. 

A  tree  of  the  Khassya  Hills,  with  pale, 
yellowish  fragrant  flowera.     Foiy^. 

AMORPUOPHALLITS,  a  genua  of  planta 
belonging  to  the  Arace«,  of  which  Wight,  in 
Icoaea,  meotiona  bnlbifer,  amorphophaliua, 
margaiitifer  and  ayWaticos. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS  CAMPANULA- 
TU3.    m. 

Syn. 

Aram  catnpanulatum,  Roxh.  iii.  509. 
A.  RuDophiiy  Gaxidich. 
A.  Zeylanicum,  Commd. 
Caudarum,  Schott,  Roxhfirghii. 

Wt JBxTBM.  I  Eoruna Mauul? 

Teliogi  Potato...       Bno.    Kanda SaVbI 


01 

...    Hind. 

Karan^kalflDgu* 

Tam, 

Sooran ... 

...    Mabr? 

Manohi  kanda 

Kanna... 

...    Mauul. 

gadda...        ... 

Tbl. 

Much  cultivated  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah 
tad  the  Moluccas.  It  needs  a  very  rich  soil,  and 
repeatedly  ploughed.  Ita  roota  are  used  like 
UDi^  are  nutritious,  and  wholeaome,  and  aell 
in  Beugal  for  a  rupee  a  mautid.  The  small 
tuberosities  on  the  roots  are  set  before  the 
rains  in  very  rich  aoil,  after  repeated  plough- 
iogs,  and  are  dug  up  after  a  year,  when  the 
nx)l8  weigh  from  lbs.  4  to  8,  in  Kaina  Zillah, 
a  bigah  yielded  100  to  260  maunds.  Jafr^* 
VoigL  686.  See  Vegetables  of  S.  India, 
Aaiorphophallua  bulbifer ;  margaritifer. 

AMOUAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  84^ 
20'  £.  and  Lat- 

AHOUNAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  82<^ 
3S'B.andLat.  M^  20' N. 

AMOT,  called  by  the  fisherman  Haenun,  ia 
an  i»iand  on  the  S.  E.  of  China  about  22  miles 
in  circumference.  The  town  of  Amoy  is 
situated  on  the  S-  W.  part  of  the  island, 
opposite  the  small  island  of  Ku-lung-su,  which 
ajfords  protection  to  the  town,  anchorage  or 
inner  harbour.  On  the  weatern  aide  of  the 
ialsQd  b  that  of  Woo-seurshan;  also  that  of 
Woo-an.  Amoy  was  taken  9th  June  1842,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  British,  after  the  first 
Chinese  war  of  1841-2,  and  forms  one  of  the 
eonsnlates  there,  Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong 
Wng  others. — Harsbkr^h. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  term  from  the  Greek, 
applied  to  reptiks  and  quadruped  animala 
which  live  either  in  the  water  or  on  land. 

AMPHIDONAX,  a  genua  of  planta  belong- 
ing to  the  Panieacese,  of  which  A.  amphidonax ; 


Bengalenais  ;  and  bifiiria  are-  known.  The 
species  have  been  brought  from  the  genera, 
Aira,  Arundo  and  Donax. 

AMPHIDONAX  KARKA.     lind. 

Syn. 

Arundo  karka.   Rett.  Roxh,  Lind. 

„       Roaburgbii.  Kunih 
Triohoon  karka.    Roth. 
Oalamagroatia  karka.    Qm^l, 


Na],  alM  Nul 
Darma  .. 
Mania  fibre. 


••• 


Bbhg. 
f* 

SlMD. 


Kikkaaa  gaddi,        TsL. 
Pavvu«gutti  gaddi  ...  „ 


This  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and  Siude,  and 
from  its  split  stalks  are  made  the  common 
Durroa  mats  of  Bengal,  used  there  as  ships 
dunnage  :  the  fibres  also  are  made  into  ryes. — 
Voigt.  714.  Roxb. 

AMPHILOBIUM  MUTISII,  one  of  the 
Bignoniaces— a  pretty  climber  with  purple 
fiowers>  well  adapted  for  trellis  work  in  India. 
---RiddiU. 

AMPHION  REHNAUDir,  a  Phyllosoma 
crustacean  of  the  Indian  ocean* 

AMPHITRITE  ISLANDS  lie  in  two 
groupa,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  China 
Sea.  — Honburgh, 

AMPULLAR! A.  A  genus  of  molluscs  with 
globular  formed  shells,  many  of  which  are  found 
iu  the  moist  meadows,  rivers  and  tanks  of  India. 
Their  colours  are  usually  tamd.  ^ 

AM-PULLUM.     Tam.  Mango. 

AMPHILLA,  the  most  miserable  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia.  Iu  regavri  to  anchorage, 
facilities  for  landing,  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Massowah  ;  according  to  the  admiral- 
ty charts  it  is  very  circumscribed  and  intricate. 

AMQUTAS,  a  Greek  Sovereign  t)f  the  Pa- 
ropamisidsB,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lysias  after  Antialcidas. 

AMRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87^  20' 
E.  and  Lat.  24«  31  •  N. 

AMBAPOOB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  77<' 
2'  B.  and  Lat.  14«  9'  N. 

AMRAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78« 
ir  E.  and  Lat.  22*^59' N. 

AMROOAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long  78<? 
26'  E.  and  Lat-  28^  26'  N. 

AMROWNIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
7^*^  42"  E.  and  Lat.  24^  89'  N. 

AMRUN,  a  river  near  Na^ond  in  Oonchera. 

AMRA.  Beng.  Hikd.  Sans.  Tbl.  gpon- 
dias'  mangifera^  the  hog-plum. 

AMRAH  SUN.  Bbno.  Corchorua  olitoriua. 

AM-RAl.   Hind.    A  mango  grove. 

AMBAPUR.  A  town  of  India  L.  20  ®  25 ^ 
L.   76®28',    in    the    Hyderabad  Aaaigned 
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AMBU  (alBO  ABiJUTA.) 

ed  tflrriioriM,  S.  W.  of  Akola  is  1.674  feet 
aboye  the  sea. 

AMBITA.  Sansc.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
the  be?erage  of  inunortality  drank  by  the  gods. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  by  churn- 
ing the  ocean,  along  with  other  preeioue  gifts 
to  man.  Cbitra-Batha,  describei,  in  song,  how, 

*'  Whilom  from  the  troubled  main. 
The  lov'reiga  elephant  Aixivan  Aprang : 
The  breathmg  ehell,  that  petU  of  conquest  rang ; 
The  patient  cow  ;  whom  none  implorea  ia  vftin ; 
The  milkwhitaateed  i  the  bow  with  deaf  nmg  clang; 
The  goddesiiaB  of  beautyi  wealth,  and  wine  ; 
'     Flow'rp,  that  unfiiding  shine ; 

NarAyan*a  gem ;  the  moonlight's  tender  languish ; 

Blue  ▼enom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solenm  leech,  slow,  moving  o'er  the  strand, 

A  vsseof  long-eouxht  Amrit  in  his  hand. — 

To  •ften  human  Sis  dread  Siva  diank 

The  pois'nous  food  that  staiuM  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest,  thy  mansions  deck. 

High  Sweiga,  stored  in  many  a  biasing  rank. 

The  word  Amrita,  means  immortal,  and  is 
derived  from  the  initial  privative  and  m*rit 
*  death.'  The  word  has  been  carried  into 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Immurt'hal,  or  '  vale  of 
immortality,'  at  Nenfchatel,  i»  as  good  Sans- 
crit as  Oerman.     According  to  legend,    the 


AKUIiBTS. 

mountain  tops,  while  the  murmuring  beea  par- 
sue  their  voluptuous  toil.  ColemOii^  p.  39.  Scs 
Krishna. 

AMRUD.  Beno.  The  common  Pear,  Pyros 
communis. 

AMRUL.  Beko.  Procumbent  oxalie,  Oxalit 
corniculata.     Linn* 

AM  RUT.  Sans.  Psidium  pyriferum,  the 
gtiHva. 

AMKU  BIK-LAIS,  one  of  the  Arab  gover 
nors  of  Khorasan  after  the  last  of  the  khaiifs, 
whilst  the  capitals  were  Merv,  Naahapar,  and 
Bokhara.  In  A.  D.  900,  A.  H.  «8?,  be  was 
defeated  by  Ismael  Bin  Ahmed  the  Samani. 

AMKUDDHA.  Sansc.  In  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Ramanvja  Acharya,  one  of  the  forma 
of  Indra's  manifestations.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AMSHUN   ATY  DINIAN.   Diva.  Sans. 

AMTEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  IT"  19' 
E.andLat.  19«5rN. 

AMUNDPOEE,  a  town  in  ludia  in  Long. 
79^  20'  E.  and  Lat.  28*'  35'  N. 
AMU,  the  river  Oxus.  See  Amoo. 

AMUDAPU  CHETTU.  «fi^»>fi«9b».    Ri- 

Arorita,  was  the  occasion  of'^the  war  between  cinus  communis,  X. 
the  Suras  and  Asnras,  in  which  the  gods  |  AMUL  LAR  KHANA, 'toeat  opium  to- 
took  a  part.  This  indicates  the  occurrence  gether,'  is  the  most  inviolable  pledge,  amooirat 
of  the  first  solar  edipse  on  Indian  record,  the  Rajputs,  and  an  agreement  ratified  bj  this 
Modern  European  commentators  conjecture  ceremony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration.  If 
that    it    fell   on    the   25th    October  in   the    ^  Bajpoot   pay  a  visit,  the  first  question  is, 

'*  '  have  you  had  your  opiate  9 — mmui 

yaur  opiate  !  On  a  birth*day,  when 

Copkiim  Edward  fTanen'iKala  SattkUa.   C7o^- j  nH  the  chiefs  convene   to  oongratvdate   theiz 

inaM*s  Hmdu  Mpikology*    See   Kurma:  Lah-    brother  on   another  '  knot   to   his  years,*  the 


that  it  fell  on  the  25th  October  in  the  «  Bajpoot  p 
year  945  before  Christ.  Sir  W.  Jonet,  Hpnin  to  '  ,,^»/  jya  p  « 
Jmilra,  Vol,  Xlll.  478.  TocT*  RajaBihan,  /.  71,  *  kno^  take  ya 
Copiaim  Edward  Wan tn'iKala  Sankiia.   Cole-  i  ^\\  the  chiei 


shmi,  in  Balfour's  Cyc.  of  India,  Snpp.  ii. 

AMRITSAR,  AMRIT ASAR  or  AMBITA 
SURA  :  A  Sikh  town,  founded  by  Ramdasu, 


large  cup  is  brought  forth,  a  lump  of  opiate 
put  therein,  upon  which  water  is  poured,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick  a  solution  is  made,  to 


near  the  Bavi,  the  name,  in   Pali,  literally  the  '  which  wch  helps  hs  neighlwur,  not  m^^^ 
••  Lake  of  Ambrosia/*  is  from  the  piece  of  water    but  with  the  hollow  of   bis  hand  held  to  his 

mouth— Torf't  Rajastkan^  Vol.  i.  p.  644. 

AMULETS  are  worn  by   almost  all  eastern 

^ ^ nations.     Thry  are   especially  prised  by  ma- 

them  India.  The  town,  is  strongly  built  and  for-  j  homednns.  of  whom  both  young  and  old 


in  the  midat  of  whtcb  stands  the  chief  temple  of 
the  Sikhs.  It  is  their  principal  place  of 
worship  and  chief  commercial  emporium  of  nor 


tified,  but  as  the  situation  is  not  a  commanding 
one,  it  could  not  lonfl^  stand  a  siege  with  guns  of 
a  large  calibre. — Thomas*  Printep*$  A  nliqwtties, 
p.  180.  McQreg6r*$  HUtorp  oj  tU  8ikk§.  Vol. 
I.  ^.  19.    See  Panjab  :  Sikhs ;  Shawl ;  Ooa. 

AMEU,  BaMO.  Mango,  Mangifera  indica. 

AMRU»  a  son  of  Saba  or  Abid  Shamsh,  and 
a  grandaon  of  Joktan.  He  first  imposed  the 
tax  or  khiraj  on  Egypt.    See  Joktan. 

AMRU(alsoAMRITA?)  a  tree  alluded  to 
in  the  mVthie  tales  of  Krishna  and  Badha, 
whose  dalliance  was  in  groves  where  ''the 
Amrita  tne,  with  blooming  trrsses  is  embraeed 
by  the  gayoveeper  atimoeta  :"  again  '*  delight- 
ful  are  the  flowers  of  the  Amrn  trees  on  the 


them.They  are  usually  put  on  the  yonng  to  ward 
off  disease  and  to  guard  from  the  evil  eye,  and 
consist  of  figures  with  numbers  on  piroes  of 
paper,  or  Arabic  worda  engraved  on  potstone  or 
ailver  or  gold  and  worn  from  the  neck,— often 
extracts  from  the  Koran.  They  are  alao  pat 
over  the  door  porch  or  on  the  honae  wall. 
Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java,  Muttika  meaoa 
amulet,  and  is  always  some  very  scarce  or 
supernatural  production,  which  being  worn 
about  the  poraon  they  suppose  acts  as  « 
talisman,  and  warda  off  evil.  The  Musiiku 
Kerbo  or  Buffalo  Amnlet,  is  quite  white,  and 
round  like  marble,  nearly  an  iaeh  in  diameter^ 
and  semi-transparent ;  it  is  stated  to  be  found  at 
Panggul.    The  MuHika  Waru^,  a  calcareoua 
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AMI^  AHOUB,  AMOOB. 


iMUBi  AMOUB^  AVOOH 


coneiiBiiafii>  fottiid  di  Ngadi  Rqo,  It  is  quite 
bbek  aiid  a  little  smaller  thao  the  Mustika 
Kerbo.  Waiingin  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  the 
Fieni  BeDJamiDai  which  always  adonts  the  open 
piain  in  front  of  the  houses  of  Javanese  chiefs. 
-^ouFmalof  the  Indian  Archipelago^  No,  vi» — 
jf».  Juae^Decmber  J  853,  p.  274. 
AMUL  KUCHI,    Bbmo.    CssHlpiuia  dig. 


TBia. 


u- 


UU|     Ca. 


AMULTAS.    Bbko.  Dvk. 
thsrtocarpus  fistula. 
AMUMILLA.    81NOH.  Berrya  ammonilla. 

AMUR  OK  AMOU&  OB  AMOOB  is  the 
nime  given  by  the  Russians  to  the  liver  in 
Mantshuiia,  which  the  Mantshures  call  the 
Stgatin  also  Sagalinouhior  Black  Dragon  Biver 
of  Mantcfau  Tartan.  TheRoasians  in  ]84S 
Qoder  treaty,  annexed  great  tracts  of  little 
peopled  oountiy  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and 
hare  arranged  tbem  into  provinces  thus  : — 

Sqr.  lid  lies.  Natives. 

The  Amur  Province..  .164,000     6,200 

Usuii,  Sofyevsk,  and  Niko- 

loyvcsk 170,000     9,800 

Busiian  Sakalin 18,0U0    8,600 


361,000  28,500 

The  lirer  rises  in  Lat.  50  N.  and  Innig. 
110  °  £.  by  two  sources,  one  in  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  Davurian  Mountains  near  the  smtdl  fort 
of  DoroBiBsk,  the  other  lower  down  near 
Niftkiii-ul-khoDsk.  After  a  winding  course  to 
Dm  N.  £.  it  also  receives  a  small  feeder  from 
the  S.  £.  cjLtJ^mity,  which  has  its  rise  near 
Lake  Baikal.  The  two  streams  anitiug,  run 
doe  esit  to  Nerchinsk,  where  it  has  attained  a 
width  of  600  yajrds  and  b^very  deep.  Passing 
easterly  from  Nerchinsk,  it  bends  to  the  north, 
ud  again  assumes  an  easterly  direction,  and 
omxng  from  the  south  meets  the  Argun,  a  large 
tributary,  iit  Bakhinova.  The  Argun,  900 
miles  in  length,  itself  a  splendid  stream,  passes 
through  the  rich  pasture  land  of  Mongolia. 
Thf  Amoor  continuing  its  easterly  course,  and 
reeeiTing  many  tributaries,  passes  Yacca.  It 
then  runs  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
deep  moBDtain  vslleys,  snd  gains  its  most 
southerly  limit  in  Lat.  47  ^  48'  N.  k  Long. 
137  ^  K.  From  this  point  it  ascends  in  a 
north^essterly  direction,  receiving  from*  the 
iouth-vest,  the  Soogari,  a  river  which  drains  a 
gmt  psrt  of  Manchuria  :  many  smaller  tribn- 
tsrici  increase  its  volume,  including  the  Usuri 
from  the  south.  It  also  receives  the  river  Zia, 
near  Seghslien-ula,  as  it  approaches  the  mouth 
or  outlet,  which  is  situated  in  Lat.  53  N.  and 
^ng-  14S  £,  and  is  three  miles  wide.  Here^  the 
ttTesB  being  obstructed  by  the  oppo»ite  coast 
ofSeglialien  and  the  many  sand  banks,  which 
J^t  the  golf,  divide^  into  two  less^  streaips  oi 


great  force,  one  of  which  pursues  a  southerly  di« 
rection  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  other  towards 
the  gulpb  of  Tartary..  The  length  of  this  river,  ' 
including  its  msny  windings,  is  computed  at 
2,800  miles.  Its  basin  contains  a  surface  of 
900,000  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  as  far  as  Nerchinsk,  a  distance  of  1,600 
miles,  but  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  great 
bar  over  which  there  is  not  more  than  two  fa* 
thorns  of  water  at  high  tide  snd  by  numerous 
sand  banks,  which  are  yearly  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  extent.  The  banks  are  liHcd  with  for- 
eats :  the  land  on  its  banks  rich  snd  fertile. 
The  Tnngusian  races  of  the  lower  Amur  are 
the  Yeniseisk ;  Nerchinsk ;  Manyarg  ;  Manchu 
and  Orochi,  all  small  tribes,  eitheir  nomades 
or  subsisting  by  fishing.  In  1843,  the  ter* 
ritory  between  the  Jabloonoi  mountaina  and 
the  northern  bank  of  the  •  Amoor  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  the  Chinese.  At  its  mouth 
members  of  the  Aino  family  are  settled :  and 
due  north  of  Pekin  is  a  Mongol  tract  which 
nearly  separates  the  true  Tungus  part  of  Maot- 
ihuria  :  from  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Amoor,  is  second  only  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  flows  from  the  centre  of  Northern 
Asia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of 
Japan.  Much  of  the  country  along  the  Amoor 
is  susceptible  of  farming  and  (srazing.  Steamers 
can  ascend  from  the  sea  to  Ciietah,  a  distance 
of  2,600  miles,  which  opens  up  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Amoor,  presenting  a  new 
field  for  commerce,  the  ultimate  limits  of  which 
can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  most  comprehen- 
sive mind.  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Northern 
China,  all  the  Tartarics,  Thibet,  and  Sibeiia, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  to  thirty  millions, 
are  approached  by  this  river,  and  a  new  route 
to  the  Indies  opened.  Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eaatem  Siberia,  can  be  approached  with  only 
about  three  hundred  milea  of  land  carriage. 
The  country  of  the  Amoor  is  divided  into  two 
provinces,  the  first  of  which  preserves  its  actual 
name  0/  maritime  province  of  Eastern  8iberia« 
and  the  other  takes  the  name  of  Province  of 
the  Amoor.  The  Okhotsk  district  is  detached 
from  the  province  of  Yakoutsk  and  united  to 
the  maritime  province,  which  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts. The  sdmiiristration  of  the  maritime 
province  remains  on  the  same  footing  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  a  feif  changes  prescribed 
by  a  special  order  of  the  Russian  emperor. 
The  prorince  of  the  Amoor  consists  of  all  the 
territories  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amoor  from  the  confluent  of  the  rivers  Schilka 
and  Argun,  or  from  the  limits  of  the  Trans-. 
Baikalian  provinces  and  of  Takoutsk,  deseend- 
iug  the  Amoor  to  the  coaflnent  of  the  rifer 
Ottssouri  and  to  the  new  confine  of  the  mari- 
tiine  province.  The  town  of  Blagovestohensk 
will  be  the  capitisl  pf  the  province  of  the  Amoor. 
—BUmkiQn!»_Nwrraiku    /?.-    15«   >f/itta»isi 
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AMYODALUS  COMMUNIS. 


AMYGDALUS  PKRSICA. 


VationalUie*  of  Europe  I,  869.  Atkiiuom*9  Tra-  \  in  India,  bat  doM  not  form  an  article  of  export. 
vtU^  jiikiHion'M  Oriental  and  Weeteru  Siberia.    The  fruits  arts  imported  into  EngUod  at   from 

-  je2-10  to  JB6  the  cwt,  and  of  the  uil  about  6U0 

torn  are  imported- — 0*8kamghneuif^  P^gee  31 9- 


A^URKAL£E.     Bkno.    Ardisia  colorata. 

AMURYA  Guz.Dried  mangoes.  SeeAmbusi. 

AMWA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81''  0'  £. 
and  Lnt.  24""  56'  N. 

AMWABBEE.  a  town  in  India  iu  Long. 
77"  40'  E.  m\  Ut-  23"  30'  N. 

AMYAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  ftl"  12' 
E/andLat.  26"  19' N. 

AMYAYN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  94" 
69'  K.  and  Lat.  22«  U'  X. 

AMYQOALUS  COMMUNIS,    liuu. 

The  Fruit. 

Amygdaln  dulcet .  L^t. 

Lonzan Malay. 

Badam-i-Pam 

(Sweet)     ...    Paaa. 
talq  (bitter, 


Ah. 


f» 


Loaz(Sweet] 

,y  ttl  mner  (bitter) 
Ketapiog...     Bali.  Jav. 

BadanisiY BuBif. 

BidammitUa.  DuK.  Quz. 

Hiirx). 

„  Karwa.  Malat.  Paas. 
Amaodelio.       ..<-   Dur. 


ft 


Almond  .. 

AoMiades Fa. 

Mandela Gaa. 

Badnm-i-Fani...    Hind. 
Maadorli It. 


Amende. 

^iiandel... 

j  Tngburdi... 


^o.  I  Walu-luwey  . 
Almendra... 
Pani  Vadem 
Pani   badama 


POBT. 

Hub. 

Sanb. 

SxiroH. 

8r. 

Tam. 

.    Tel. 


The    Almond    tree   ia    cultivated    for    its 


20.  222.  Hog  298.  Yoiyi.  200.  Fa^dkmer  St 

oj  CoMtuerce.  Bingley.  RiddtU,  Riddell'e  Mamumi 

of  Oardening  p,  97*  CUgkotH'e  Putijab  Beport. 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.    Uun. 

byo. 
Peraica  vulgaria.     MUL 

Khookh Abab.  I  Kalloo... 

Peach  tree Enq.  |  Kardi  am... 

Shaft-Ala Paas.  1  Muondla*ani 

A  native  of  the  Himalavas,  abundant  in  Kaah' 
roir  and  the  Hindu  Kuah,  Persia,  Taurus  and 
Caucasus,  alto  in  Barbary  whence  it  has  apread 
into  all  the  couutriea  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Several  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  China  and  in  several  parte  of  India,  ae  iu 
Ahmednuggur,  and  Fuonah  iu  the  Dektian  also 
in  Myaore  at  Bangalore  and  all  their  neiithbour. 
hood«,  twelve  dozen  of  nectarineaselling  at  Banga- 
lore for  a  rupee.  Dr.  Kiddell,  who  paid  grrat 
attentiou  to  its  culture  tells  us  that  turee 
varieties  of  this  fruit  are  met  with  in  the  Dekhan, 
a  larice  round  white  sort,  of  a  delioioua  flavour  ; 
the  flat  China ;  and  a  smell  thin-skinned  descrip- 


frpits,     the      common     edible     and     bitter  j  ^*<>"   ™<;J^_«^™J>^g  fn»Pfw»t    {^ 

almonds  in  daily    use,  and    for    the  oil    ex- 

pcessed    from    it.    Botanieally,   there  is    but 

oi^p  species  though  there  are  many  varieties  and 

si^b-varieties,  the  most  important  of  which  are 

the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almonds  of  commerce — 

tt^  latter  th^  *' JTartfa  6aiiii«ft"  of  India.     The 

aweet  almoqd  contains  24  per  cent  of  albumen 

and  54  per  cent*  of  ^xed  oil,  the  Litter  forming 

the  principal  product  of  tlie  tree.     The  bUUi^ 

almf^d  tree  ixxiii  \t  smaller  than   that  of   ibe 

aifeet  almond,  but  in  evrry  other  respect  t|ie 

strut'ture  and  appearance  of  liie  trees  an«i  fn^its 

aeem  to  correspond.     The  taste,  composition, 

and    properties   are  however  totally  different. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  sweet  and  bitter 

fr^its  have  been  gathered  fr^^m  the  same  tree, 

and  that  culture  will  change  the  bitter  to  the 

sweet,  as  it  has  chauKcd  the  sour  crab  to  the 

sweet  apple,  and  the  bitter,  half  poisonous  wild 

pouto  to  its  present  state.  Dr.  0*SbauKhnessy 

expresses  his  belief  that  no  prussic  acid  has  yet 

been  traced  in  the  «weet  almond.     The  sweet 

and  bitter  kinds  are  imported  into  the  northern 

parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbund,  and  into  the 

aoutberu  parts  from  the  Persian  gulf. 

Tlie  OU, 

Almond  oil Bitg.  I  Badam  ka  tel  ...    HniD. 

Bathaaut  auoa  ...     TxL.  |  Batham  yeunai ...    Tax. 

Is  colourless,  very  slightly  yellow,  with 
difficulty  congealed,  uste  sweet,  smell  light, 
agreeable  and  resembling  that  of  the  seeds.  In 
all  iu  propertiea  and  uses,  it  is  nearly  identical 
with  olive  oil.    It  is  obtained  for  native  use, 


aoce  and  much  harder  than  the  others.  Tbe 
peach  is  easily  cultivated  by  seeds  or  lajrers.  A 
seedling  will  throw  out  blossom  In  the  scoodu 
year,  and  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height :  it 
requires  to  be  carefully  pruned,  wintrted,  aud 
watered.  No  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  stem  closer  than  three  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  all  spurious  an<i  miaplaoed  ahoota 
should  be  ru6bed  off  before  gaining  strength  to 
exhaust  unnecesssrily  the  juices  of  the  tree ;  and 
til  distorted  leave*,  «tUe  work  of  iHseois,  of 
parasitic  plants,  mildew,  &c.  should  be  picked 
oflf  and  destroyed.  The  kernels  of  the  peaeh 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  shell,  and 
in  no  ways  injured,  if  reouired  for  planting : 
they  should  be  sown  in  small  beds  at  the  coin- 
inencement  of  the  rains,  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  it  for 
removal,  a  good  sized  ball  of  earth  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  to  prevent  tbe  rooL 
fibres  frtim  receiving  injury.  All  the  bud« 
around  the  stem  had  better  be  rubbed  ofl'by  the 
hand,  as  far  as  requisite,  and  a  proper  shape  be 
ifiven  to  tbe  tree,  by  cutting  out  all  the  aup^r* 
duous  spurs  and  their  brandies.  The  time  for 
opening  the  roots  of  the  peach  is  after  the  close 
of  the  rains :  then  remove  the  earth  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  for  the  space  of 
three  feet  round  the  stem  ;  pull  off  all  the  leavea, 
and  cease  to  water  the  tree  until  tbe  bloaaom 
buds  appeal ;  then  cover  up  the  roots  with  good 
loam  mixed  with  old  rotten  manure  ;  water 
freely  every  third  or  fourth  day.  nntil  tbo  fruit 
begina  to    ripeoi  after  which  be   guided  l»y 
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ANABA8  SCAXDEK3. 


AKACARDItJM  OCCIDCNTALR. 


AX  A.    Sans.     Food.     See  Ana-prasanam. 


Grapes. 


I 


>  ^^ 


ANA6.    Arab. 

AXAB-US  8ALKB. 

Solinnm  ni^iim. 

ANABAS  SCANDENS. 

Sjn. 

Antbias  teetudiceus.     BlocJt, 
Perca  scandena.  DoUdorf. 


AltAB' 


Palmyra  climber.  JEa^. 


Kode ..    .. 


Tam. 


...    HiiTD.  I  Telli 

Tam.  I 

Thit  little  fiab  is  very  oomnson  in  the  marine 
^|!ooti9  and  near  tlie  months  of  rivers  of  the 
^tb  aod  8.  Eastern  India.  It  is  aboot  five 
^Qt'het  in  length,  mottled  brown  and  yellow. 
TiwT  nay  be  seem  hanging  on  to  the  mangrove 
HoBi  io  Ceylon,  by  spines  arranged  along  the 
Qtrfpn  of  the  gills,  three  and  four  feet  above 
1^  level  of  the  receding  tide,  from  which 
'ier^ted  position  they  drop  into  the  water  when 
^istorhed  by  a  boat  or  %  steamer  passing,  fam. 


circamstanoes.  It  is  necessary  S3melimea  to 
tbiD  the  frnity  and  also  in  put  the  peaches  in 
bi}(«,  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  otherwise  the  birds 
destroy  them.  In  the  Dekhan,  peaohes  first 
come  in  about  February^  and  witb  care  may  be 
continued  until  the  rains  commence,  after  which 
the  excess  of  moisture  received  by  the  leaves  and 
roots  caaaes  the  fniit  to  a  well  and  burst.  The 
flovers  are  purgative,  but  also  narcotic.  The 
leaves  ati<l  kernels  on  distillation  yield  abundance 
of  prussic  acid.  The  fermented  fruit  skives  an 
nrellent  brandy,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  bark  gives  a 
large  quantity  of  gam  during  the  hot  seaaon- — 

AMYGDALU8  PEESICA.  r.  NECTARINA  f 
Ait,  PERSICA  LCEVIS  D.  C.  The  nectarine, 
the  downy  peach,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach  tree, 
and   is  much    cultivated.     It  is  the  Shaft-alii, 
aJM  Moondia  Aroo  of  the  Persians.  VoigL  200. 

AMTRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
r^rder  ArnvriHaceae.  Roxburgh  described  several 
iperiea,  but  his  A.  acuminata,  commiphora, 
eiieadensis,  heptaphylla,  nana,  pentaphylla, 
punctata,  simplicifolia,  sufl'ruticosa  and  SumH- 
ir.ina  have  been  removed  to  Balsamadendron 
md  other  genera,  and  of  the  Amyridaci^ae,  only 
the  Kcnas  Sabia  remains  as  an  Indian  piKnt. 
^  Balsaiaodendron :  Commiphoia  :  Canarium. 
Gtim  elemi. 

AMZATGUNGE.  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
*4-  50'  E.  and  I/it.  2^^  47'  N 

AN,  in  Mewary  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Three 
tMn2!  in  Mewar  are  royalties ; — a  subject 
'^^nnot  meddle  with  the  An,  or  oath  of  al- 
ienee; the  Van  or  transit  dues  uii  com- 
m(>ree ;  and  the  Kan^  or  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.— 7W« /?a;Vf#/Aaw,  Vi,l.  1.  p.  172. 


ANACABDIACE^,  a  natural  order  of 
planta,  trees  or  shrubs,  which  abound  in  a 
reainous  acrid  or  even  poiaonous  juice.  Many 
of  its  genera  are  met  with  in  8.  Eastern  Asia 
of  which  nav  be  mentioned  Anacardium : 
Bochanania ;  Cambcssedia  t  Coniogeton  :  Gluta; 
Holigarna :  Manxifera,  Odina :  Melanorrhcsa 
Peaia  :  Pistacia  .•  Fblebochiton  /  Rhni  •  Rum* 
phia  :  Seroecarpus  .*  Solenocarpus  .•  Stagmaria  : 
^yndesmis  :  Thysanns  and  Triceros :  Wallich'a 
list  of  this  order  gives  2a  ;  Blume  gives  88 
genera  for  Java.  '  The  Anacardinm  latifolium, 
and  A*  officinarum.  Gaert.  Voiffi^  iaa  Syn.  of 
Srmcfarpus  anacardium.' — Lmn,   Voigt.  269. 

ANACARDIUM  OCCIDEI^TALE;  Unm. 

i^cajuba  occidentalia,  Getrin, 
Caaauviam  pomifemm.  Lanu  BJkeeth^ 

Kaja.Bengt  Dekb.  Kntn. 

Malat. 
HijU  badam    Bbnq. 

HllTD. 

The-ho-thay  et . .     Bubm  . 
Cashew -imt  tree...  Kvii. 


Jambu-monat...  Malay. 
Pamokimavah. . .  M  albal 
Peiteira  Mao  jo.  .Malbal. 
I'eitiea...    « 


M 


BijaraSnUi SXnS. 

WatU'Kajn... Siwo. 

Jambo>iring  t  Sumatba. 
^       oerfDg.      „ 

Kola  niAvah Tax. 

Mimdiri  ronfiCm...       ,, 

Thab-ambu Tavot. 

Jidi  mamedi Tbl. 

Munta  mamidi  chsttu  ,t 


Hijli 


Ita  Gum* 
badam  ka  gond...  |  Mundiri  piain TaK. 

Its  fruit  Cashew-Nut. 

Hijili  Badam Bsifo.  t  Cajew Gcz.  ft  Hian. 

CatRJoenooteo DuT.    Acaju...     « It. 

Noix  d*  aoNJoQ Fr.  I  Noaea  d^acaju...    Pobt. 

AkajuDUMe,    AVestindia- 1  Nueces  d^acaja Sp. 

che  AnakArden...QBB.  I  Cashew-Nut Eiro. 

The  Oil. 


Cajn  apple  oil...     Eao. 
Cajoo  ka  tel ...Hii^d. 


Moonthamamedy  nasn, 

Tbl. 
Moonthericctta   yennat, 

Tam. 

This  small   tree,  sixteen  feet   high,  ia   very 
ornamental,  when   in  leaf.     It  was   introduced 
from  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  also  in  Mexico 
and  the  two  Americas,  it  grows  :  but  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  Crylon,  all  over  India,   fiurmah, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  eastwards 
to  the  Moluccas.     It   sometimes   grows  to  a 
large  size  in   Pegu,   wheie  it  is   much  cul- 
tivated about  Phounaye   hou»rs,  and  in  groves 
near  towns.     The  wood  is  dark,  brown,  aud   ia 
not,  generally,  deemed  of  value  in  carpentry^  but, 
in  Tavoy,  Captain  Dance  saya  it  is  used  in  boat 
building,  and  it  forma   a   charcoal,  which  the 
iron-amiths  there  consider  the  best  for  their 
trade.  It  bears  sweet  smelling  flowers,  succeeded 
by  a  pea-shaped   fruit  of  a  yellow  or  of  a  red 
rolor,  very  acrid  and  with  an  astringent  jiiice. 
The  Cashew-nut  hangs   at  the  end  oi  the 
fruit,  outside,  and   is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
kidney  shape,    edible  and    wholesome   when 
roasted*    It  is  found  in  eyery  Indian  bazaar  in 
India,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  nuts  are  used  for  imparting  a  flavour  to 
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'Uadeira  wiqe.  Alto,  gtoand  up  and  mixed 
with  ooeoA,  Ikey  mtke  a  good  chocolate  and  are 
aaid  to  yield  a  spirit  by  dittiliatiotii  superior  to 
Turn  or  arraok^and  deaoribed  as  pot teiaiug  power- 
foi  diuretic  properties.  They  are  also  said  to  yield 

S  expression,  an  edible  oil,  equal  to  olive  or 
Dond  oil.  The  Cashew-nut  spriogs  from  one 
end  of  the  receptacle  and  has  two  shells  between 
which  there  is  a  thick  inflammable  oil,  called 
Cardole  or  Cashew  apple  oil.  It  is  a  powerful 
vesicAting  agent,  and  owing  to  its  caustic  pro- 
perties is  sometimes  applied  to  ringworm,  warts, 
coins,  cancerous  ulcers,  &c.,  and  to  floors  or 
wooden  rafters  of  houses  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  White  ants*  It  is  a  very  dangerous  drug  and 
ought  never  to  be  used.  Exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  the  oil,  when  under  preparation,  will  produce 
violent  iwetling  and  inflammation.  An  astring- 
ent gum  is  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  the  extect  of  5  to  1%  lbs.  weight 
annually,  which  should  be  collected  when  the 
sap  is  rising.  It  nukes  a  fair  substitute  for 
gum  Srabic,  forms  a  good  varnish,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects require  to  be  guarded  against.  In  S. 
America,  book-binders  wssh  books  with  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  in  order  to  keep  away  moths  and 
ants.  The  milky  juice  which  flows  from 
incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  imparts  an 
indelible  stain  to  linen.  The  acrid  nature  of  the 
plant  should  exclude  its  juices  from  medioine. 
Bheede,  in  his  "  Uortus  Malabiuicus''  says,  the 
slightly  toasted  nuts  excite  veneiy,  itrengthen 
the  stomach,  and  afford  relief  in  cases  of  vomit- 
ing and  nausea — ^imlie,  p.  828*  lioxb.  tt.  312. 
^Foi^i.  870.  Mr.  Jafrey,  Drt.  McCltUand, 
niddilL  Maion,  VteM  FUnU,  Hog'*  Vegetable 
Kingdom^  J^*  •^>  «^m^'  Report.  C(ipMn  DaneC' 
See  Noticea  under  Oil.  Cashew  Nut  Oil ; 
Cashew  Apple  Oil ;  Cashew  Gum.  Cardole. 
Casesria  elliptica ;  Dolichos  biflorus  and  resins. 

ANA-CHTJNIDA.  Ualxal  aSfiiCOa^enii 
Tan.  Solanum  ferox.—ZtM. 

ANACTCLU8  PYKETHBUM,  De  Cand. 
Syn.  of  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 

ANAGALLI6.  Linn,  A  genua  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Primulacess,  of  which 
A.  arveosia,  with  small  scarlet  and  A.  ccerulea 
with  small  blue  flowers  are  of  Europe,  Middle 
Asia  and  North  America,  and  A.  arvensis  var. 
fi  eosrulea,  described  by  Boxb.  as  A.  arvensis, 
with  light  blue  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Kemaon, 
Nepanl  and  Khassya  and  is  eultivated  aa  a 
flowering  plant,  in  India.  Middeli.  Vmgt 
335.   Wight  gives  a  fticnre  alao  of  A.  latifolia. 

ANAOAMI  PALI.  In  Buddhism  the 
third  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nirwina.— 
Hyder,  p .  483. 

AN  AH,  A  town  of  Hesopotamia. 

.   ANAI.    MA£4r.    Termites. 


ANAI-KUTTALAY.  ^Sbsr^^^f /rlbr  Tau. 
Agave  Amerieana« 

ANAITId  an  Assyrian  deity  inliodaced 
into  Egypt,     tiee  K«n. 

ANAK.  Abab.  OJ  \  Lead. 

ANAKONDA,  of  Ceylon  is  the  Python 
reliculfltus  of  Gray.  It  is  occssionally  of'gr^st 
size,  but  perhflps  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet, 
though  Mr.  Sirr  mentions  that  when  full  grown, 
it  is  said  to  messure  from  17  to  20  and  even 
25  feet  long,  with  a  circuooferenoe  of  two  and 
a  half  feet. — Sirr*$  Ceylon, 

ANAKALA  CHITA.  SaHsc.  one  of  the  flf 
teen  kinds  of  slaves  in  Hindoo  Law,  a  man  who 
has  become  a  slave  voluntarily  for  food  during 
famine. 

ANAKAN,  Mal.    A  low  person. 

ANAL.  BxNO.  A  reed,  the  Amphidonax 
bifaria. 

ANAKURU,  Tam  A  tree  of  western  India, 
of  little  value  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the  natives  make 
small  canoes  of  it,  and  use  it  in  house-building* 
^Edye,  M,  and  Can. 

AN  AM.  The  Anamese  or  Anamitie  group  of 
peoples  inhsbit  Cochin-China  and  Tonkin,  ai»d 
are  a  section  of  the  division  to  whioh   the 
Chinese    belong.    The  Chinese  form  of  An« 
nam    is    Ngannam.    The   language   is    Mo< 
nos^llabic.      Ihe   Tonkinese  call  the   Cochin 
Chmese,  Kuang  and  Kekuaog,  names  probsbly 
the  same  as  Kbyen  and  Kakhyen.  The  Cochin- 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkinese. 
Kepak.     The  Anamese  are  of  Lw  stature^  the 
men  with  long  arms  and  short  stout  legs.     Thry 
are  very  light  colored,  well  and  warmly  clothed 
in  silk  and  cotton.    The  men  are  hardy  and 
active.    The  women  still  fairer,  are  well  formed 
and  graceful.    The  higher  classes  are  solemn 
and    decorous  like    the  Chinese.     The  lower 
lively  and  talkative.     The  dress  of  both  sexes 
consists  of  looie  trowsers  and  loose  frock  wLih 
large  sleeves   In  their  persons,  their  dress  and 
their  food,  they  are  very  unclean.    They  are 
arrogant  as  to  their  national  importance.  *  The 
religion  is  Buddhism  but  Shsman  superstitions 
slso  prevail.     A  Cochin-Ciiinese  marries  when 
be  has  the  means,  and  among  the  poorer  classes 
the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15  to  20.     The 
wife  18  purchased,  polygamy  is  habitual.  Abor- 
tion  is  often  had  recoorse  to ;  unmarried  women 
are  not  all  chaate.  But  adultery  in  the  married 
woman    is    punished   with,  death. ->Z«Maisi'< 
DueripUve  Ethnology.     OrawJmrd'$  IHetionory. 
pp.  321  to  488.   See  Buddha.  Chinese,  Cochin* 
China.     India,  p.   319,  343  and  844. 

ANA-MALLAI,  Tam.,  or  the  elephant* 
hills,  a  considerable  group  in  the  south  of  tbe 
Indian  Peninsula  from  which  much  valnablo 
timber  haa  been  obtained,  yielding  an  annual 
proflt  of  about  Bupeea  50,000.  Thcte  are  tmt 
few  iuhabitants-**a  forest  race  scarcely  ctviUsod. 
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kSAMBA.  QBOUP  or  ISLANDS;  b  the 
Chiaa  Seas,  consists  of  two  large  groups  and 
eevenl  smallei  ones  with  numerous  detached 
tsieU.  The  larger  kknds  are  inhabited  and 
aboQiid  with  tiopical  fruita  Md  vi^etablea-^-* 
BorAmTQh,     Sde  Pulo  Repon. 

ANAMIHTA  COCCULUS.  Wand  A, 

Sjn. 

Anamirta  paniculata'    Ooltb, 
If  eniBpermam  coooulus. .  L%wi. 
M.  heteroclitum.    Bo3^.  iii,  817. 
IL  monadelphum.    BoxB, 
Gocouliis  BuberoauB.     W  and  A . 

lacunoauB,  Z>.  0. 

orbioulatua,  Z>.  G- 

QisHa  Phatla.    Maual. 
PotI%  or  Kaktn- 

daka-conuTfih ...    ,f 
Pola  kundalah 

conaveli.      ...        „ 
Fftka-mari.  Bans. 

Xaka-oalli  inaram?  Tax. 
Kaki-champa ...        Tkl. 

E&Kamari.     ...        •• 


»f 


>f 


V 


BlKQ? 

£so. 


Khaaak-til  Kalb  ? 
BakainkaPhalf 
Qoccolus  Indicua. 

,,    Levanticus.    ,»  * 
CoqaOB  de  Leranb.      Fa. 
Jcnott..*     .«•     •••     vKjZ. 

Sakmaii...      ...     Hiao. 

B»oca  Orieatalis.      Lat. 
Tabdbidji    ...     MaLat. 

Tbis  is  a  atrong  climbing  shrub,  with  the 
bark  corky,  aah-coloured,  and  deeply  cracked 
into  fissures ;  leaves  roundish,  hard,  leathery. 
It  ii  one  of  the  Menispermaoese.  It  grows 
io  Oylon,  in  Malabar,  the  Concans,  the 
Ciresr  Kountaina,  Orissa,  Assam,  Burmah, 
the  Koiuceas  and  Timor.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  kernel  is 
oHf.  They  are  devoid  of  smell,  of  extremely 
bitier  tatte,  and  poisonous  in  moderate  doses. 
Tevlfe  graina  of  ibe  aeeda|iivai  to  a  dog  killed 
it  in  five  minutea.  They  are  poiaonoua  to  all 
laimils,  and  even,  to  yegetablea.  A  aolution 
prepand  from  an  extraol  made  with  the  seeds 
killed  a  bean  plant  in  twenty-four  houra- 
Coonilua  indieoa  ia  largely  employed  in  Austra- 
lia in  destroying  the  parasitic  animals  which 
tUack  the  skiBft  of  sheep.  It  ia  also  used  for 
aiapifying  fish ;  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread 
and  thrown  into  ponda,  the  fish  which  eat  the 
crambs  become  intoxicated,  float  os  the  aurfaee, 
nd  are  eaatty  taken.  Fish  thus  caaght  are 
exceedingly  dangeroos.  *It  has  been  said  thai 
the  sceda  are  oftan  added  to  beer,  to  render 
it  more  latoxioatiDg,  bnt  the  truth  of  this 
secnsstion  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  only 
iM  of  the  Gooculus  indieus  in  medicine  is  as 
an  external  application,  aa  a  powder  or  oint-. 
ttcat,  to  deatroy  vermia  in  the  hair,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  aome  cutaoeooa  diseasea.  Ita 
inporta  into  England  have  largely  and  rapidly 
mcreaied,  two  hundred  tone  haviiig  been 
(idiTciedin  1850,  the  price  about  20  sh.  the 
f^.-'AUiUs  Aiaieria.  Indiea.  RorS.iiu  817. 
f^t^i.  829.  O'Shaugh.  194  Jh.  Mowhs  Hog. 
31.  U9^ul  Plants.  Hook.  ei.  T.  185.  Poole's^ 
SMiiUn  qf  Cammeree.  Sunmondtk 

ANAM-MELECH,  thA  female  power  of  the 
•*>«,  to  whoa,  children  were  buined  as  to  Mo- 
•«b, 


ANANAB  aATWUS.  BcHULf. 

Syn. 

Bromelia  anauaa,  Linn.  Boxb-  tt.  116. 
„         aavita,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 

Ananaaaa  aat^va^  XandUey. 


Ananas,  An.  Dxxs.  Trl. 

Malay. 

Manas Bali. 

Nanas.«.  Bubm.  Malay. 

Pandang Celeb. 

Pine-ftpp]e Bmo. 

Kamaa LaHp. 

Lanas Ujj^tmm, 

Karda  Cheeka  ...llAiiAr. 


Kftaas. .  .Malat  of  Java. 

Purithi Halbal* 

Koidaohika ,, 

Pina....  ..*   PHiLLiFiBBb 

Anaasi Sihqh, 

Anasa  maram.^  ...Tah. 

Aoaofts.. TbLi 

Anaaa  chetlu ,, 

Ananae  PaadoChattu  n 


The  pine  apple,  ia  a  West  Indian  plant  which 
has  been  domesticated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of 
South  Eastern  Asia  and  in  hot  houses  in  the 
colder  places  of  Europe,  but  in  the. moist  warm 
loeaJities  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  of  Bengal 
Ceylon,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Straits, 
Moluccas,  PhillipiBPs,  and  China,  It  gr6ws  in 
great  abniidauoe,  is  even  wild,  forming  hedges, 
but  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  is  a  general 
favourite,  is  greatly  improved  by  ouldvatioQ 
in  rich  aoiU  The  leaves  yield  a  very 
valuable  fibre  from  which  in  the  Straita 
and  in  Jnva,  a  much  prized  delicate  fa- 
bricjthe  "pina  silk'*  of  commerce,  is  manu- 
factured. The  Juries  Beport  in  the  Maci- 
ras  Exhibition  of  1855  describe  its  fibre  as  fine, 
white  and  strong,  of  considerable  length,  very 
silky  and  susceptible  of  being  split  into  the 
finest  threads  and  very  fine  specimens  of  it  were 
exhibited  by  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  aa  tow, 
hackled  flax,  and  refuse  for  making  string  :  also 
as  thread,  string,  and  line  and  cleau  specimens 
of  the  fibre  were  contributed  from  Cooanada, 
South  A-rcot,  Tanjoxe,  Bolarum,  and  Tranque-* 
bar.  The  leavea  are  gathered  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  aloe,  and  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  board 
and  kcraped  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  fibrea 
that  are  loosened  are  drawn  out,  the  leavea 
turned  over,  nnd  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
stem  end  ecraped  aa  before,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fibrea  are  loosened  by  the  removal  of  the  pulp 
in  that  part  of  the  leaf,  the  fibrea  are  taken  hold 
of  by  the  fingers  and  drawn  out.  These  fibrea 
are  again  laid  on  the  board,  and  any  remaining 
.portion  of  the  pulp  gently  scraped  out  with  the 
aid  of  water,  when  they  are  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  By  another  mode  of  treatment,  the 
leaves  are  laid  in  the  sun,so  as  to  dry  up  apoKion 
of  the  sap,  when,  on  being  taken  up  and  braised 
by  the  hand,  the  fibres  become  loosened  and 
nsay  be  taken  hold  of,  and  drawn  out.  But  a 
great  loaa  of  fibre  results,  so  that  this  method 
cannot  be  recommended.— ^tWitf,  221.  Foigi* 
4^1 .     Hog,  764.     Mad.  JB^.  fur.'  ReporL 

ANAiJAS  SATIVUS,  tab.  B  STBIATI- 
f  OLIA-  R;bbqk-l»av*d  ?inb  appXiE.  This 
is  a  very  ornamental  variety  of  the  pine  apple 
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which  has  been  introduoed  from  Malacca,  into 
the  Tenasterim  Proviuoea. — Manon. 

Aff ANAS  BRACTEATUS  Schuit.  A  ape- 
cies  from  BrHzil,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta 
gardens. — l^oigt,  61  5. 

AN  AND  A.  The  ncpheir  or  couain  and 
favoarite  niaciple  of  Gautama  :  h«  was  a  th«To 
(Freabyter)  or  Bhikihu  (mendicant)  and  did  not 
attain  the  aanctity  of  the  Ra^ial^hood^  or  quali- 
ficntion  for  final  emancipation  without  birth, 
till  the  Synod  held  at  RajagrihR,  in  Magahda, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  •  He  waa 
Snkya  Huni*a  peraonal  attendnnt.  At  An- 
andii'a  interceasion  female  dtvotees  (Bilca- 
haiiia)  were  admitted  into  the  ranka  of  the 
Buddhiat  community  and  permitted  to  embrace 
an  aacetic  life,  and  those  at  Mathra  paid 
their  devotions  chiefiy  to  the  atupa  f»f  Anaitda 
becanse  of  this  intercession.— J«/c'«f«6{ri«y,  p. 
S6.  Hydef^n  RkBiern  Monachism,  p.  433.  See 
Buddhn. — Sak>a  Muni:  Topes. 

A  NAN  DA,  in  !5anscrit  means  joy,  and  hfnce 

AN  AN  DA-NAT  'HA.  Sans,  the  lord  of  joy, 
fiom  ananda,  joy,  and  nat  'ha,  a  lord. 

ANANDA,  a  herd,  husband  of  Yasuda,  the 
cotiple  who  fostered  the  infiint  Krishna. 

ANANDA  GIRI.  A  hindu  author  of  re- 
pute, wlio  wrote  the  8'tnkara  Digtijaya,  on  the 
modifications  of  religion. 

ANANDRAVER,  Malial.  In  N.  Mala- 
bnr,  amongMt  the  polyatidric  races  who  follow 
the  descent  of  Marumakit  tayaro,  or  tfeicentus 
ob  uiero — this  is  a  term  for  the  more  distant  re- 
latives of  a  Tarwada,  or  united  family.  See 
Polyandry. 

ANA-NERINGI.  Tam.  *B%8r.Q/Fr«(^R 
Pedsliura  mnrex. 

ANAN[  Saks.  Earth  ;  amongst  the  Kols, 
under  the  designation  Isani  (Isa,  goddes*. 
Anani,  earth)  is  the  wornhip  of  the  earth.  See 
Kols.  537.  Cy.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANANTA.  Sans. Infinity  ;  Eternity;  Time; 
Endless. 

ANANTA,  a  name  of  Sosha  the  king 
of  the  serpents.  Sesha  means  duration  and 
Ananta  endless,  in  hittdu  theogony,  the  ser- 
pent on  which  the  deity  reposes  in  the  intervals 
of  creation.  See  C&l pa.  Hindoo.  Inacriptiona, 
p.  380,  p.  883.  Kalpa.  Lakshmi.  Sesha. 
Vishnu. 

ANANTA  VARMA,  a  prince  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  on  the  baddha-gaya  vaulted 
cavern  or  Naga-juoi  cave  of  about  the  9th  or 
loth  centuries.  Cge.  of  Ind.  Smpp.  it.  See 
Iiiseriptions.  p.  878,  888,  898. 

ANANTI  ej^oto.  ANATI  e^63.  ANTf 

CHETTUi  t90«81l«».TjSL  Mim  psradisiaca.Z;. 

ANANTA-XUl!!'  Beno.  Indian  Sartapa- 
rilla,  Kemidesmus  indicus. 


ANAPA  CHIKKUDA  KAYA  ^jfsSMEv 
2fe'r*OQt>.  Tel.  Lablab  vulgaris,  Sati. 

ANAPA  KAYA.  e^'6-9«OB6.  Tbl.  Lage- 
naria  vulgaris,  Str-'^IF,  aftd  A,  105 ]• 

ANA-PRASANAM,  amongst  the  hindcN  is 
a  social  and  sscred  rite,  of  giving  rice  for  the 
first  time  to  an  infant^  when  six  months  old. 
Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  it. 

ANAR.  Beno.  Dekh.  Hikd.  Que.  Mahk. 
PsRS.  Funics  granaturo,  the   pom«*granate. 

ANARAJ,  Anarsjpoora,  a  Ceylon  town, 
where  are  several  Buddhist  dehvopas  or  dagobas, 
the  heighths  of  which  vary.  I'hey  were  built  at 
from  B.  C.  307  to  A.  D.'376.  *Ii  has  been  in 
ruins  for  about  GOO  yesrs.  The  ruins  are 
16  miles  square,  comprising  a  sarface  of  25(> 
sqoftre  roitea.  Those  of  Pollnnarua  nre  lotirh 
smaller,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  ex- 
tent, — Baler's  ki/^^  p,  99. 

ANARADHAPUBA,  an  ancient  city  in 
Ceylon,  now  in  ruifs.  It  is  the  Anuro* 
grnmmum  of  Ptolemy.  — fl'ycfgr**  Eiuierm 
Monachuftn,  p,  483. 

ANARAJA,  the  ancestor  of  the  Haras  of 
HnrHOti.  He  was  the  ^on  of  Visln-devs,  *>r 
more  properly  of  MHuakya  Rai,  w)io  in  A.  l>. 
G95  had  fouuded  S  imbur,  h«*nce  his  title  of 
Sambri  Rao*  In  A.  D.  1024,  AnMrajn  took 
possession  of  Hansi  or  Asi  in  Harisnah.— 
Thomfia*  Pn'mep*  1249. 

ANARADHAKA  MUNDA,  one  of  the 
paricidal  Hhattiya  family^  reigned  8  years  from 
B.  C.  478.     See  Bhattiva. 

ANAS  oa  aNOMK.  Malay.  Aienga 
sacrharifera. 

AN  ASA,  a9jr««^.  Ananas  sativus,  SekuU. — 

Bromelia   ananas,   L.  P.   ii.  116. 

ANA8ANDRA  or  CHANDRA,  ej^-j^o^tf. 
'tfo(2{«     Acacia  ferragines,  D.  C — ^Mimosa  ler- 

ruginea,  R.  ii.  561. 

ANAS  i) TONUS.  Of  this  genus,  one  of  (ha 
geese  division  of  the  fLnseriose,  A.  Cygnoidea 
is  domesticated  in  Chins.  A.  cinerens  oommon 
in  India  and  A.  Brochyrhynchos  inhabita  ibe 

PUMJHb. 

ANASEEPOO.      Tah.    ^9b^»i^    Sur 
Anise  :  Illicinm  nniwatum. 
ANA    SHORIGENAH.    Malsal.    (Q'fron 

€)ay^(5\<SVerr)e  Syn.  of  Girardtiiia  Leschenaxil- 

tiana  :  Urtica  heterophylla. —  Roxb. 

ANA8H0VADI.  Mal.  and  Tam.  KJe- 
phantopus  scaber* — Linn. 

ANASI,  SiNOB.  Tam.  Ananas  satiwa. 
Pine  Apple. 

ANAS     PHOOL.     Hind.       J^c^W 

Illicinm  anisatum.     Aniaf .     Star  anisr. 

ANASTATICA     HlKROPUNrKA,     the 
I  Rose  of  Jericho.  * 
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AKCHUSA. 


AXATAy  See  Annitis. 

ANATUEKUM  MURICATUM.  Behtpt. 
8\n  of  Andropogon  muricatum. 
'  ANAriB^,  a  family  of  water  birds  tevera) 
genera  of  which  Phsoicopterus ;  CygDUS  ; 
ii(iidrocyj(iia  ;  Anaer  ;  Anna  ;  bernicia  ; 
suireidiomis  ;  nettnpus  ;  Caaarca,  Tailorni  ; 
Dafiia ;  Cbaulelasmus  ;  Mareea ;  Querquf  r- 
dula;  fuligttla,  Mer^us,  and  podicepa,  dwell 
ifl  South  Easteru  Asia;  Bir  J.  D.  Teunaiit, 
Qoticio^  the  Ceylon  birda  ueiitiona  that 
there,  are  flouting  on  the  aurfnee  of  the  deejier 
vater,  fleets  of  the  Analidoe,  the  Coromandel 
t^al,  the  ladian  hoodrd  gull,  the  Caspian  terii^ 
auu  a  oouiitleas  Tariety  of  ducks  and  auiallur 
io«r],  piutailSy  teal,  red-crested  pocbarda, 
ihoreliert,  and  terns.  Pelicans  in  great  numbers 
lesort  to  'the  moutha  of  the  rivers,  taking  up 
(heir  position  at  sunrise  on  some  projeciing 
j^l.—Bengal  A:  8  *c.  Cat,  TeHHeni*9  SkeUhfu 
of  the  Natural    Huloiy  of  Ceiflon.  p.  26 S. 

ANATINA  SUBROSTRATA,  one  of  the 
Fvloridis,  a  moluac  found  in  Australia  and  the 
ludian  Ocean .»-^J&^.  Cyclop ' 

AXAU  AXi^^DA  r,  a  name  of  Lake  Manasa- 
rovara. 

ANA-VINGA,  Halcal.     Cadcaria  cauziala. 

ir«^. 

AXAXAG0RA8,  a  Oreci»n  whose  two 
rtpQted  followera  were  Damon  and  Pythias, 
supposed  by  IfajorCunnin^hHm  to  be  the  worda 
dbarnuna.  Virtue  or  practical  morality,  and 
budJba,  Wisdom  ;  See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

ANaYAN^     Cowherd  or  Shepherd. 

ANAY  VAL  MYRE.  Tam.  ^asw  cwffau 
^%  Elephaiit'tf  Tail. 

A^fAZl  An  Arab  tribe  of  which  in  Skinner's 
Uae  the  estimated  population  was  one  miUioii  ; 
litey  were  richer  and  more  powerful  than  sny, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  the 
vbole  space  betweeu  the  Haman  and  the 
Euphrates  nearly,  belonged  to  them,  and  their 
bouadary  on  the  side  of  Arabia  is  close  to 
N'edjid  They  commanded  the  route  of  the 
Bigda<i  caravan  to  and  froiA  Damascus,  and  the 
Syrian  line  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  from  each  of 
which  they  received  tribute.  This  is  the  tribe 
das&ed  by  Niebuhr  as  having  aprung  from  the 
Jews  of  Kbeibar ;  and  in  their  name  of  Anazie, 
or  Aoaease,  he  discovers  the  Hcsbrew,  Hanassi. — 
SUmf'i  OoerUmd  Jourim^.  Vol  II.  p.  84-5. 

ANBAH.    Akabic.  Malay.    Ambergris. 

ANCUAR.     Malay.      Autiaris     toxicaria. 


Vpas  aniiar. 
ANCH0I5. 

ANCHOR. 


Vb.    Anchovy. 
Eko. 


L»Qgar,AB.B»o.HorD. 


Anew... 
inker 

Ui 


BuaM. 
Fa. 

Oeb. 
Qbxxx. 

Gi:z. 


libiglr... 

Aucora... 

Sawah... 

Jangkor... 

Anck    ... 

Langarn.., 


•• 


Hnrn. 

It. 
Malay. 


II 


Sp. 

TXL. 


This  articlis  of  ships  famitnre  of  which  tfaer^ 
are  many  kinds,  »h«et,  bower,  stream,  kedge  and 
KrapneJ,  for  large  veasels,  is  wholly  import^  into 
India.  Those  for  smaller '  vessels  are  rnanu* 
factuc^ed  in  this  country,  ol  wroui^bt  iron  but 
many  are  of  rude  form.  In  1847  and  1848, 
about  4600  tons  of  anchors  were  exported  from 
England,  and  this  baa  now  perbapa  doubled, 
their  value  being  abottt  £20  the  ton.-— i'oo/e. 

ANCHOVIES,  EssBNCB  of:  Dr.  UaaaaU 
found  the  whole  of  the  samplea  adulterated  with 
the  ferruiiinousoxide,  bole  Armenian  — EaiialL 

ANCHOVY.  Eno.  Engratilis  encrasicholus. 
Ancbois..  ...      Fa.  I  Acdaghe ..         ...     It, 

Tli«  anchovies  met  with  in  India  are  wholly 
imported.  The  true  or  common  anchovy  la  tbe 
Eugraulis  encrasicholua  of  Cuvier,  a  small  fish 
about  four  inches  long  with  bluish  brown  back 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  where  though 
occurring  iii  other  seas,  tbey  are  ciiitfly  caught 
at  night,  by  nets,  their  heads  immediat(;ly 
taken  off,  nnd  tbeir  entrails  removed.  Another 
Mediterranean  apeciei  E.  Meletta,  is  largely 
substituted  for  and  mixed  with  the  true  anchovy 
but  they  are  from  four  to  seven  inches  long  ^ 
and  other  fish,  Dutch  and  Sicilian,  are  also 
.employed  to  adulterate  anchovy  paste  and 
sauce.  Of  apecies  of  Engraulis  at  Madras, 
three  in  number,  the  Netteli  or  Teran  Goonie, 
£,  albut,  is  caught  in  great  nets,  in  immense 
numbers  and  by  Europeana  is  highly  esteemed 
fur  tiie  breakfast  table ;  and  one  about  6  inches 
long  U  very  delicate  eating.  Tbe  Tamil  names 
of  iho  otiiers  are  Pola  Netleli  and  Maper^ 
NtiUli,  (SeeEsGttAULis.)  Jerdon,  Tbeyaa- 
piHyHai'iaif^  of  the  Burmese  ooaat  and 
Tenasserim  provinces,  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Mason  to  be  the  E.  MeleCta,  or  comn^ou 
sardine ;  but  Mr.  Mason,  has  no  doubt  it  is  an 
i^ngraulis. — Faulkner^  Muson.  Hasaaii,  kny, 
Cifc^  Toole  p.  9.  BingUif  ilL  221. 

ANCHUSA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  BorHginacesB.  Voigt  names  A. 
officinalis,  paniculata  and  undulata,  but 
none  of  the  species  are  indigenous  or  domestic 
catct).  Dr.  O'Shaugiinessy,  p.  495  notices  that 
/inthuia  Ualica  is  mentioned  by  Nicander  5. 
38,  and  is  called  Bugloss,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  cow's  tonguCj 
Bos  glossfl.  In  India  the  Greek  synonyms 
bugloosuH  and  fooffhulut  are  assigned  to 
Omuma  brachealum  (Royle.)  In  the  Bombay 
bazars  the  CaccUia  Kleiuia  is  similarly  termed 
Gao  subau^  or  cow's  tongue.  He  also  describes 
p.  496,  A,  Anckusa  iinctorUs.  CAlkanet)  a 
native  of  Europe,  for  which  root  those  of  the 
Ononma  echioides,  and  0,  iincloria  have  been 
substituted-  The  Onotma  emodi  (Wall.)  of  the 
Himalayas  is  closely  allied  to  this,  and  is 
called  Mflharunga  from  the  intensity  of  ita 
colour.    The  alkanet  of  Constantinople  is  pro^ 
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^omL  by  a  differoii  oHor  6f  planU  altogether, 
being  tlie  root  of  tke  Alcaniia  vera.  It  is  im* 
ported  into  EngUnd  i«  very  small  quaatiiiee  aa 
a  dye.^St.  of  Oom.  Foole.  Foigi.  O'Shaugh- 
muyp.  496-6.  Hog,  64L 

AN018TROCLADU8.  Wall.  A  genaa  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Malphi)(iaoece  of  which 
A*  Vahlii,  and  A.  Heyncanus  are  knowa.  The 
naoBO  of  thi^  plant  ia  from  ^nkUlron,  a  hook 
and  Kladu9^  --a  branch,  in  nilueion  to  the  hook- 
like  tendriU  on  the  branclkca. — Gr.  Cat»  p»  2d 

ANCiSTEOCJLADUS  VAHLII.  Aen.  Oona 
Wei*  Singh.  Gbna  paitan  Wei,  Singh,  grows 
in  the  central  and  southern  parte  of  Ceylon 
up  to  200  foei.'-TAwttUet  p,  188. 

ANClSTaOCLADUS  flEYNEANUS.«r«Z/. 
C«l.  Kurdal,  ILihratto.  Modira  valli  M«l. 
Rhcede*  Valli  Modigam,  Mai.  Rheede.  Growa 
at  the  Parr  Ghaut :  ravinea  at  Khandalla, 
but  not  common.  The  Modira  valli  uaualty 
quoted  for  Artabotrys  odorotiflaima«  haa  a 
great  resemblanee  to  thia  plant.  Tbia  is  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  bat  hardly  known  yet  to  Euro- 
pean botanist  a.  — ^r.  Cat, 

ANCI8TRO0LADUS  EXTENSU8.  F^alL 
a  climbing  shrub  of  Amherst. 

ANCISTROLORUS  CARNEUS,  JFail. 

Hypericum  carneum,  Wall.  Cat. 
Zeen-gpi-lay-  ...    Tavot.  |  Zoung^lae...     Bdrm. 
Zin-ga-ke.       ...        ^      |  Toung.ga-la  Mabtaban. 

This  tree  attains  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet^  it  rarely  exceeds  3  feet  in  girth  and  its 
miiximum  is  3  cubits.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests,  where  the  timber 
grows  very  tall,  and  it  is  found  widely 
scattered,  all  over  the  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  Provinces,  but  in  none  abundant.  It 
is  aUo  a  native  of  China.  Ita  dark  brown 
wood,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water.  It  has 
a  long  fibre,  tenacity,  durability,  and  sufficient 
lightness,  and  ia  very  free  from  knots.  It  is 
used  by  the  Burmese  for  building,  for  ploughs,  I 
and  for  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  is  recommend- 
ed  for  handles  of  chisels,  hammers  and  tools 
generally.— ^t/^ tola  Vance,  Vr.  MeCUUand. 
Vr.  MasoH.  Voigt*  89. 

ANCI8TR0L0BUB  MOLLIS. 
Yia'hya Bitbv. 

Tbia  tree  ia  deaoribed  by  Dr.  McClelland 
along  with  A.  Oarneus,  as  plentiful  in  the 
Fegu  and  Toangboo  foreste.  The  timber 
grows  very  tall^  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet 
in  girth.     Wood  dark  brown. — e  MCkllmUi* 

ANCLA*    8  P.     Anch«>r. 

ANCOBA.     It.    Anchor. 

ANCRE.    Ta.    Anchor. 

ANCU8A.    It.    Alkanet. 

ANDALU8I  1*E,  ia  aaid  to  ocsenr  in  the  alate 
atrata  near  the  granite  East  of  Tavoy. 

ANDA  G0ME811.  Jnaa.  A  tice  intro- 
dooed  from  Bradl  to  the  Caleatta  gardena 
with  iman  white  iweel  scented  Howera.  *  Faigt. 


ANDAMAN  ARCHIPELAGO  lies  on  the 
Eoatern  aide  of  the  Bi^  of  Bengal  It  con* 
sists  of  three  principal  islands,  which  give  the 
name  to  the  group  together  with  smaller  inlands 
and  rocks  lying  in  and  near  the  meridian 
of  98^  E.  and  oompreheaded  between  the 
parallels  of  10®  26*  and  15®  0\  N.  Prc- 
paria  Island  ia  the  most  northern  of  the  groap. 
The  Great  CocO|  6  miles  long  and  2  milea  broad, 
is  46  milea  distant  from  Preparis  laland, 
extending  from  lat.  14®  to  14®  8'  N.  and 
is  in  long.  93®  S5V  E.  The  Little  Coco  is  9 
milea  to  the  8.  W.  of  the  Great  Coco  and  is 
24  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  Great  Andaman,  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  islands,  which  extend  from  Cape  Price 
in  lat.  13®  84*  N.,  long.  93®  9'  E.  to  the 
S.  E.  point  in  lat.  11®  80'  N.  long.  92® 
66'  £.  in  a  S.  i  W.  direction.  The  Islands  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  narrow  straits* 
There  are  great  cornl  reefs  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  ((roup  rendering  the  ooast  daogerotta. 
The  North  Andaman  is  about  44  milea  in 
length  from  north  to  aouth  and  14  in  breadth, 
and  Port  Cornwallis  is  on  the  east  sid^,  in  lat. 
13®  18'  N.  It  is  an  excellent  bay  or  harbour, 
about  3  miles  broad  and  extending  about  six 
miles  into  the  land  in  a  N.  Weaterly  direc- 
tion. The  middle  Andaman  ia  about  50 
milea  in  length  from  north  to  south  and  15  or 
16.in  general  width.  While  the  aoutU  Anda- 
man ia  about  43  miles  in  length  north  to 
south  and  from  9  to  15  in  width. — These  iahinds 
were  surveyed  in  1789  aud  1790  by  Lieutenant 
Archibald  Blaii  R.  N,  who  made  a  circuit  of 
the  entire  archipelago,  and  embodied  the  result 
of  his  researches  in  general  charts,  pl&iia, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for 
mariners.  The  ialands  are  indented  by  numeroua 
bays  and  inlets.  Some  places  may  be  distia* 
guished  afar  off  by  white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  aea.  The  Islands  form 
part  of  a  volcanie  chain  which  extends  fiom 
Sumatra  to  Cape  Megrais  on  the  coaat  of 
Burmah.  The  coasts,  snd  probably  the  inland 
parte  aUo,  are  covered  with  dense  jungles 
of  lofty  trees,  the  forests  being  rendered 
impervious  by  tangled  brushwood  and  inter- 
twining  creepers  and  rattans,  scarcely  perviou». 
it  would  appear^  even  to  the  wild  race  bv 
whom  the  ialanda  are  exclusively  oocupied. 
In  the  year  1791,  a  aettlement  waa  formed  by 
the  British  Government  at  Port  Chatham,  near 
the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  Great  Island, 
which  is  about  one  huudred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  miles  broad.  The  chief  ob- 
ject was  the  establishment  of  a  naval  atat ion. 
al  which  ships  of  war  on  the  Indian  station 
might  repair  and  refreah,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  timber  treea,  and  the  favourable  potiitoa 
of  the  ialanda  for  oommunication  with  all  parte 
of  India,  having  led  to  the  aelectioa  of  the 
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Aodtaans  for  this  parpoas.    The   esUblish- 
meot  eomiaUd  of  a  few  companiM  of  niitive 
iroops  from  Bengal,  and  of  a  body  of  oonviota 
from  tbe  ume  plaee.     In  1793,  the  estabiieb* 
ment  wu  removed,  at  Che  eugKeeiion  of  Ad* 
mini  Conwallis,  to  tbe  port  at  the  oppoeite 
end  of  the  island,  which   now  bears  his  name. 
The  esUblishment  was  only  maintained  for  a 
few  years  louKer— the  settlement  proving  so 
pie^mineiitly  iusahibrious  that   it   had  to  be 
abaadoued  towards  iiie  «lose  of  1796,  but,  in 
the  ioterim,  it  luul  been   visiked   by   Colonel 
Sjfmes,  when  on  hia  voyage  to  Burmah,  on  a 
Jifilomaiic  mission,  and  the  interesting  descrip* 
tioo  of  tbtt  inhabitants,  whidi  is  contained  in 
tbe  MorratiTe  of  iiia  embassy,  is   that  by  which 
ibe  utiives  of  these   Ishinds  were  long  best 
kiiowo.    The  Andaman  Ishinds  «re  inhabited 
by  4  noe  of  men,  the  least  civiEsbed  perhaps 
in  the  world ;  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature 
tbuany  people   we  read  of.    Their  colour  is 
(jf  tbe  dsikest   hue,   tbeir  stature  in  general 
lotU,  sod  their  aspect  unoonth.     Their  limbs 
ve  m*fornied  and  slender,  their  bellies  pro- 
niiiKut;  and    like   the   Africsns,    they    have 
voolly  hesds,  thick  lip8»  and  iat  noses.    They 
ICO  ^ttite  naked,  the  women  wearing  only  at 
times  I  kiud  of  tnssel,  or  fringe  round  the  mid* 
tiie,  wloca  b  intended  merely  as  ornament,  as 
tbty  do  not  betray  any  signs  of  bashfulness 
vbeti  seen  without  it.     The   men  are  little 
abo?e  6  feet  in  height,  5  ft*  8  and  6  ft.  8  inches, 
aKcunoin^,  crafty,  and  revengeful;  and  fre- 
quently cipress  their  aversion  to  strangers  in 
a  lend  ind  threatening  voiee,  exhibiting  various 
ligns  of  deisnee,  and  expnsksing  their  contempt 
by  indeeeot  gcstorea.     At  other  times  they 
«ppe«r  quiet  snd  docile.     Latterly,  they  have 
became  qoite  fsmiliarised  to  Buropeans,  but 
be'oretbst  they  would  affect  to  enter  into  a 
(neodiy  coufeRtiec,  and  after  receiving,  with 
H  &bow  of  humility,  articles  presented  to  them, 
Ut}f  sei  up  a  sbottt    and  discharged  their 
unwi  It  the  donors.    On  the  appearsnce  of  a 
trader  boat,  they  would  frequently  Ke  in 
taUuh  among  the  trees,  and -send  the  oldest 
«tte  of  their  gang,  to    the  wster's  edge,  to 
esdeavour  by  friendly  signs  to  allure  the  stian- 
xen  OB  sbcoe.    If  the  crew  ventured  to  land 
vitbootsraa,  they  instantly  ru^ed  out  of  their 
(urking.pUoes,  and  attacked  them.     In  these 
ikinDishes  they  displayed  much  resolution,  and 
pioDieixi  into  the  water  to  seise  the  boat ;  and 
(bey  have  been  known  even  to  discharge  tbeir 
tfrows  while  in  the   act  of  swimming;.     Their 
^^  of  life  is  like  the  brute,  their  whole  time 
^>  »peot  in  sesrch  of  food.     'J  hey   have  >et 
ai*^e  DO  sttempis  to  cultivate   iheir  lands,  but 
"»t  enlirclf  upon  what  thay  oati  pick   up,  or 
^>u    lo  the  morning   they  rub   their   skins 
»"b  mud.  or  wallow  in   it  like  buffaloes,  to 
l^^«&i  tie  aonoyauce  of  insects,  and  daub 


their  woolly  heads  with  ted  ochre  or  cinnabar. 
Tkus  attired  they  walk  forth  to  their  different 
occupations.     The  women  bear    the  greatest 
part  of  the  drudgery  in  collecting  food,  repair* 
ing  to  the  reef  at  the  recess  of  the  tide,  to  pick 
up  ahelKfish :  while  the  men  are  hunting  in  the 
woods,  or  wading  in  the   water  to  shoot  fish 
with  their   bows  and  arrows.    They  are  very 
dexterous  at  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing, 
which  tliey  practise  abo  at  ni^ht,  by  tbe  li^hc 
of  a  torch.     In  their  excursions  through  the 
woods,  a  wild  hog  aometimes  rewar4ls  their  toil, 
and  affords  them  a  more  ample  repast.     They 
broil  their  meat  or  fish  over  a  kiud  of  girdle 
made  of  bamboos ;  but  use   no  salt  or  other 
seasoning.      The    Andamaners  display  much 
colloquial  vivacity,  and  are  fond   of  singing 
and  dancing,  in  which  amusements  the  women 
'also    psrticipate.     Their  language     has   been 
said  to  be  rather  smooth  than  guttural,  snd 
their    melodies  are    in  the  nature  of    recita* 
tion  and  chorus,  not  unpleasing.     The  Editor 
sat  for  several  hours  with  two  inteiHisent  Anda- 
maners, one  said  to  have  been  their  chief  who 
slew  a  European  and  the  other  bis  near  relative, 
and  was  witness  to  their  meeting  with  others  of 
their  tribe,  from  whom   they  Imd    suffered   a 
prolonged    separation.     There   has  no  doubc 
remained  oo   his  mind  that  their   language  is 
very   limited  as  to  the  numbers  of   word^s; 
daring    his    stay    an    officer    visited   them, 
who  waa  under  the  impression   that  he  knev/ 
words  of  their  tongue.     But,  he  was  deceived 
by  that  marvellous  power  to  imitate   which 
these  people  possess,  every  vocal   sound  being 
repeated    insisntly,    and    with    a    wonderful 
precision.  At  the  moment,  this  power  to  repeat 
acctiratdy  foreign  words  from  a  strange  race, 
imparted  tbe  idea  that  they   understood  au(t 
could  apply  such  words :  Bat  their  euuuciatiou 
of  vocables  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
sets  of  the  ape  tribes  where  a  new  article 
is  taken    up  and  admired  and  allowed   ic« 
drop  and  break,  without   the  acquisition  of 
any  knowledge  as  to  the  result  of  so  drop- 
ping  a  frangible  material.      The    two   chiefs 
alluded    to   had  besn   for    two    months    in 
the  verandah  of  the  guard  room  for  Euro- 
pean  sailors,  but,  they  had   not  acquired  a 
single  word  of  the  BngKsh  tongue,    'fhis  pare 
of  tbeir  character  is  noticed  by  an  aitony  mous 
writer  who  ssys  every  one,  who  saw  the  speci- 
mens of  those  people  during  their  brief  visit  to 
Rangoon,  found  thera  the  most  determined 
imitators  possible.      Every  sound  uttered,  no 
ntaiter  in  what  Lioguage,  was  ref)eated  with 
a  distinctness,  and   even  an  emphasis  by  the 
islanders,  that  quite  surprised  the  Usteiirr.  Of 
course,  they  could  understand  nothing  that  whs' 
said  to  them,  but  the  moment  a  question  was 
put  to  one  of  them,  it  waa  instantly  repeated 
with  a  precision  that  no  European  could  pea- 
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sihly  imitate  with  renpeet  to  a  language  of  the  small  fry,  and  a  kind  of  «ieker*batkftt» 
which  he  had  previously  heard  nothing.  There  which  they  carry  on  their  hacks,  aervea  to 
was  no  study  whatever  in  the  case.  The  clear ,  deposit  whatever  articles  of  food  they  ean  pick 
repetition  of  the  words  appeared  to  depend  on  up.  A  few  specimens  of  pottery  ware  have 
the  keenness  of  hearing  in  the  islander,  and  of  been  seen  in  these  islands."  The  An* 
the  readiness  with  which  he  could  adopt  his  j  damaner  has  the  appearance  of  the  smmll 
vocftl  organs  to  bring  out  foreign  words.  Like  {sized  Negro  race  about  6-S  inehes  high  and 
all  animals,  they  seem  disposed  to  do  mischief  would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
on  the  spur  of  a  momenti  but  they  do  not  re- 
alize any  fear  of  its  after  consequences*  For 
instance^  they  will  rob  a  plantation^  or  even 
knock  over  a  convict,  and  half  an  hour  nfter^ 
they  will  look  as  innocent  and  indifferent  of  the 
crime  they  have  committed,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     In  a  eivilieed  person,  whose  con*- 

science  is   awake  to  '*  gooi*  and  ''  eoii/'  fear 

instantly  seizes  the  offender,  and  until  he  sees 

what  will  be  the  result  of  bis  rnsh   act  he  is 

naturally  apprehensive  of  its  penal  consequences. 
Tiieir  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  from 

2,500  to  10,000  but»  the  editor  estimated  the 

entire  tribe  at  about  1,000.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances they  must  gradually  disappear  or  accom« 

mod  ate  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  matters. 

The  chances  are  that  a  few  years  hence  but  few 

of  these  poor  creatures  will  remain  in    their 

aboriginal   state.    The  Andamaners  dance  in 

a  ring,  each  alternately  kicking  and  slapping  the 

lower  part  of  his  person  ad  libitum.     Their 

salutation  is  performed  by  lifting  up  a  kg,  and 

smacking   with   their   hand  the  lower  part  of 

the    thigh.      Their  dwellings  are  the    most 

wretched    hovels    imaginable.    Three  or  four 

sticks  are  plantcil  in  the  ground,  and  fastened 

together  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  over 

which  a  kind  of  thatch  is  formed   with  the 

branches  and  leaves  of  trees.    An  opening  is 

left  on  one  sidci  just  large  enough  to  creep  into, 

eud  the  ground  beneath  is  strewed  with  dried 

leaves,  upon  which  they  lie.   In  these  huts,  are 

frequently  found  the  skulls  of  wild  hogs  sus- 
pended to  the  roofs.  Their  cauoes  are  hollow- 
ed out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  by  naeans  of  fire 

and  instruments  of  stone,  having  no  iron  in  use 

among  them,  except  audi  utensils  as  they  may 

have  procured  from  the  Europeans  and  sailors 

iprho  have  lately  visited  these  islands,  or  from 

the  wrecks  of  vessela  formerly  stranded  on  their 

coasts.    They  use  also   rafts  made  of  bamboos 

to  transport  themselves  across  their  harbours, 

or   from  one  island  to  another.     Their  bows 

are  remarkably   long  and  of  an  uncommon 

form :  their  arrows  are  headed  with  fishb-ones, 

or  the  tusks  of  wild  hogs  ;  sometimes  merely 

with  a  sharp  bit  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire, 

hut  these  are  sufficiently  destroetive.    They 

use  also  a  kind  of  sliield,  and  one  or  two  other 

weapons     have     been    seen    amongst  them. 

Colonel  Byrnes  adds,  a  spear  of  heavy  wood 

sharply    pointed.    Of   their    implements  for 

fishing  and  other  purposes,  little  can  be  said. 

Uandocts  of  different  sizes  are  used  in  catching 


wave  from  the  West  that  has  left  its  features 
in  the  South  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  sod 
Malacca,  and  the  Semang  and  the  Negrittos  of 
New  Guinea.     The  Andamans  have  a  climate 
milder  than  that  of  the  Tenasserim  and   Pegu 
coasts  and  more  reaembling  that  of  (Jolombo 
or  of  the  low  lands  of  Penang.     The  range  of 
the  thermometer,  during  the  past  three  yeara, 
fdves  a  maximum  of   90^^  and  a  minimuai  of 
70®  in   the  shade.      In   the  sun  maximum 
115  ®  minimum  73®  —at  4  F.  M. — while   the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  was    116  inches. 
This  fall  appeai;p  to  have  been   distributed  over 
165  days.  Like  all  insular  positions  the  Andamaua 
seem  liable  to  be  visited  by  hurricanes.    The 
hills  on  the  main  land  as  seen  from  the  clear- 
ings appear  about  800  feet  high,  having  rich 
valleys  with  considerable  area  of  level  land,  and 
thence  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea.     After  the 
mutinies  of  1B57,  parts  of  these  islands,  Ross 
Island,  Viper  Island,  .and  parts  of  the  island 
opposite  Boss,  have  been  cleared  and  convici 
settlements     formed    for    the    mutineers    at 
Port  Blair,  Haddo  and  Abrrdren,  with  a  coast 
road  from  Haddo  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Phoenix 
Bay,  and  another  to  Navy  Bay.    In  these  Bays 
and  Coasts*   the  mangproves  abound,  and  the 
smell  around  was  malarious.    The  numbers  of 
convicts  have  risen  to  about  8,000  to  4.000 
but  about  500  from  them  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  to   what  they  supposed  a  neighbo«iring 
mainland.     These  islands  have  been  written 
up  as    suitable   for  colonists,  but  there  is  no 
outlet  for  produce.    The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  '*  Aberdeen"  is  the  spot  recommended 
for  intending  settlers.  Sugar  oane  of  three  years 
growth    flourishes  vigorously  up  the  sides  of 
the    hill.     Cotton   also     thrives    as    well    as 
••  jowarry"— '•  bajra"     and   •'  hemp."     Vege- 
tables  in  profusion  are  obtained  all  the  year 
round— on  the  main  land  an  extensive  elearinic 
has   been    made    opposite    Boss   Island    and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Aberdeen.     It  u 
elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  form 
of    a    table-land.      A     system     of    cul Ova- 
tion and  nuraeries  is  there  csrried  out  thoiuh 
more  extensive   scale.     The   ooooauut, 
palm,  mango,   mangosteen,  dorian,  tna- 


on  a 
areca 

meg,  orange,  arrow-root,  &c.,  all  promise  wcU, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  difficuliics 
they  have  h^  to  encounter-  The  geneml 
contour  of  the  islands  is  that  of  abrupt 
elevations  of  150  feet  in  height,  with  siH<*« 
sloping  to  the  sea  beach.— iloM«r^^.  ^vttm. 
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of  the  Christiaii  era  and  ended  in  A.  D.  43^. 
Chicacole  and  Eajahmundry  were  the  capitals 
of  the  territory,  which  is  now  known  a» 
Telingana>  and  also  the  Northern  Giroars.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  Hex  Audrarum  a«  a  powerful 
Indian  prince.  The  Andhra  Brahmans  regard 
themselves  as  a  distinct  race. — Thomai'  frin^ 
Hp*8  Indian  AntiquUiet,  p.  «4l.  fFiUon*M 
Qlostary.    See  Chalukya  :  India. 

ANDI.  A  religious  mendicant  of  the  Saiva 
sect  in  the  South  of  India. 

ANDI-FANDOO.      eotf  *  sSoe^.     Tai. 

Banana. 

ANDKHO.  Across  the  Moorghab,  and 
towards  Balk,  which  eity  is  in  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Bokhara,  lie  the  small  states  o! 
Andkho,  Mnimuna,  Shibbergam,  Siripooi  and 
Akchee ;  a  connection  subsists  between  them 
and  Herat,  but  since  they  are  divided  against 
each  other,  their  aid  is  of  small  avail.  All  of 
til  em  are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  aod 
independent,  though  they  send  presents  of 
horses  both  to  Herat  and  Bokhara*  Maimuna 
is  the  most  important  of  the  whole :  the  chief 
in  1840  was  Mizrsh  Khan,  an  Uzbek  of  the 
tribe  Wun,  and  his  coantry  extended  from 
Maimnna  to  the  Moorghab,  and  adjoins  that  of 
Sher  Mahomed  Khan  Huzara.  Maimuna  itself 
is  an  open  town^  or  rather  vilbge,  of  about 
500  houses;  but  the  strength  of  the  chief 
consists  in  his  '^  ils,'*  or  moving  population, 
who  frequent  Ulmur,  Jankira,  Soraagh,  Kaffir 
Killa,  Knyrabad,  Kusar,  Ghuckaktoo,  Tukht-i- 
Kbatoon,  and  other  sites,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  villages.  He  also  numbers  Arabs 
among  hia  subjects,  many  of  that  tribe  having 
been  long   settled  here. 

Andkho^  or  Andkhoee,  in  1830,  was  ruled  by 
Sbah  Wale  Khan,  tfn  Afghan  Toork,  who  settled 
here,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  the  time  of 
Nadir.  They  were  then  shiahs,  but  are  now 
soonees.  The  *^  iie"  of  Uie  chiefs,  besides  his 
own  race,  are  Arabs^  and  ha  can  furnish  500 
horse,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  Maimuna. 
Andkho  has  a  larger  fixed  population  than 
Maimuna,  being  in  one  of  the  high  roads  to 
Bokhara,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  this 
canton.  It  ia  here  that  the  wheat  is  a  trienmial 
plant.  Andkho  is  the  place  where  Moorcroft 
perished. 

Bkibbergam^  belongs  to  an  Uzbek  chiefs 
in  1880  named  Boostum  Khan,  who  has  a 
character  for  moderation  ;  he  can  muster  506  or 
600  horae,  and  ia  on  good  terms  with  both 
Maimuna  and  Koondooz.  Shibbergam  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  verj  ancient  place,  being  given  to 
the  days  of  the  Kaffirs  (Greeks),  and  still  the 
strongest  fort  in  these  parts.  The  "  ark"  or 
citadel  is  built  of  brick  and  mortnr^  and 
^outh  of  India,  although  they  established  th^irl  surrounded  by  ofher  wslls  of  mud.  Kalick  Ati 
*uibority  in  Magadha  only  in  the  first  centuries  [Beg,  the  late  chief  of  Balk,  besieged  it  for  sevtsa 
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At.  Sac.  Beng,  SelecUdns  from  ike  Recordi  of 
tie  Go9emmeni  of  India ^  Rangoon  Times. — 
Atia^    Reeeatekee.    Vol.  iv,  p.  38^,  el,  eeq, 
See  India,  p.  347.  Marco  Polo.  Semang. 

ANDAMAN  BBD-WOOD.  Eno.  Syn. 
of  Pterooarpus  dalbergioides.— /{o«3. 

ANDERE.     Gyngh.    Acacia  8p. 

ANDBRSON  The  Beverend  John,— an 
eminent  missionary  and  school  founder  at 
MaJras,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  establish- 
ed aod  the  Free  Church.  Bom  1805,  died 
1855. 

AXBEBSONIA,  Rox6.  A  genua  of  planU 
Dov  transferred  to  Conooarpus  acuminata  and 
C.  laiifoUa  and  A.  Bobituka  to  Amoora,  (|.  v. 
See  Dindnga  tree,   !Kohun  Hind.  Andersonia 

robitaka. 

ANDERTHALB.     Gkb.    Sods  sesquicar- 

bonas. 

AX-DES,  of  India  are  the  alpine  regions  of 
Tbibety  bordering  on  Chinese  Tartary. — Tod. 
ANDGBRI,  Can. 

lo^Veru Mahr.  I  Tens JMabb. 

The  flower  of  this  timber  tree  haa  not  been 
seen,  ind  its  generic  name  remains  undetermin- 
ed, but  it  is  sappoaed  to  be  a  species  of  Sapin- 
dua  or  Nephelitim.  It  is  found  in  the  Cauara 
aod  Sonda  foreata,  above  the  ghat,  chiefly  at 
Nilscxmd  and  in  the  aouthem  jungles.  The 
wood  ia  serviceable  in  house  building.— -/>/. 

ANDHBB,  a  little  vilhige  lOi  miles  &  W. 
of  Bbiisa  and  5  milea  W.  of  Bhojpur.  It 
eoataias  remains  of  Buddhist  topes. 

ANDHBA.  The  Andhra  or  Vrispala  dy- 
nasty of  Andhn  (Orissa  ?)  or  Telingana  ia  first 
noticed  in  the  Viahnu  Parana  which  predicts 
thai  thirty  Andhia  Bhritya  kings  will  reign 
i56  years.  Professor  Wilson  adds  in  a  note 
that  the  Vaytt  and  Bhagavata  state  also  30 
kings  snd  456  years  and  the  Mataya  has  29 
iQOfts  and  460  years.  The  actual  enumeration 
oftheteits  giyes  bttt  24  names ;  that  of  the 
BhagaTSta.  but  28 :  that  of  the  Vayu,  but  17. 
The  Mat^a  has  the  whole  '29  names,  thus 
addiag  sereml  to  the  liat  of  24,  and  tbe  aggre- 
gate of  the  reigna  amonata  to  4S5  yeara  and 
six  montha.  The  first  was  Sipraka,  B.  C.  21, 
>^  powerful  servant  of  Suserman,  and  whom  be 
killed  and  then  founded  the  Andhra  Bhritya 
*^psaty.  The  last  was  A.  D.  428,  Chandraari 
(or  Vijaya  laat  Magadha  king,  800  Jones»  546 
Tod;  Palomarchisb,  (Poulomien  of  Chinese^ 
^'d )  died  648  A.  D.  Salomdhi.  Tod,  con- 
lonpora^  of  Boppo  Rawal  of  ICewar,  A.  D. 
720  ])  Professoi  Wilson  arrives  at  the  oonclu- 
^a  that  the  race  of  Andhra  kings  ahould  not 
commence  till  about  30  years  B.  G.  which 
*ould  agree  with  Pliny's  notice  of  them:  but 
U  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the 
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years  without  success,  but  it  must  ooly  be 
uncierstood  to  be  strong?  aj^ainst  Uzbeks,  who 
are  badly  aupplied  with  artillery.  Water  is 
conducted  to  it  from  the   rivulet  of  Siripoo^ 

SiripnoL  Zoolfkar  Sher,   an   Uzbek  of  the 
tribe  of  Achumuelee,  governed  Siripool,  in  184S 

known  as  a  brave  an«l  determined  man.  Hi*  ^^jj  season.  It  is  found  wild  in 
-  lis"  are  in  Sungch«ruk,  Paofcan,  Goordewan,  i^,^^  ^f  India,  in  Bengal,  and 
and  Dajehdrab.  Siripool  itself  is  as  large  as  (  L  ...».^i«i »:».««/!  ;..  T;»nAv»ilv.  T 
Maimuna. 

Akbchar  is  a  dependency  of  Balk,  and  held 
by  a  son  of  Eshan  Khoja,  governor  of  that 

once  vast  city. 

All  of  these  chicfships  are  situated  in  the 
plain  country,  which  in  genevBl  is  well  watered 
by  rills  or  canals,  and  has  abundance  of  forage 
for  camels  and  horses,  which  are  numerous. 
The  soil  is  dry,  but  there  are  roaoy  gardens 
nest  the  towns.  The  style  of  building,  from  a 
scarcity  of  wood,  is  that  of  the  beehive  shape. 
There  is  a  good  open  caravan  road  from  Meahid 
to  Balk,  which  is  s  journey  of  1«  days ;  thus, 
from  Meshid  to  Shurukhs,  four ;  to  the 
Monghul,  three ;  to  Maimuna,  four ;  and  to 
Balkh  in  five  days.  This  is  much  the  nearest 
route  to  Cabool  from  the  we9i.^Burne*8  Papers. 
EaU  India,  Kabul  and  Afpkaniitan,  p.  137. 
Papera  East  India  Cahul  wd  AffghAnisUn, 
;>.  136. 

ANDRACHNE  TRIFOLIATA.     Roxb. 

Syn. 

Stylodiaoiia  trifoliatua.    BeanetL 
Psychodendron  trifoliatum.     WaiL 

Uriam,  AaaAmeae. 

A  tree  of  quick  growth  ;  found  in  Java,  Ava, 
Peninsula  of  Indtti,  atHurdwar,  Ohittagong,  Ne* 
pnl  and  Assam.  Wood  and  bark  red.  Employed 
for  roasts  and  spars  of  email  veasels.^-FM^^. 
Cat.  CuLEr.  1862. 

AN UROGK APHIS.  Wight,  inhisIcouM, 
gives  figures  of  A.  Ceylanica,  echioides,  lobclio- 
ides,  Neeaiana,  panicttlata,  aerpyllifolia ;  viaoo- 
aula,  Wightiana.   The  following  may  be  noticed. 

aNDROQBAPUIS    BCHIOIDES.      Nee$. 

Jnatioia  echioides.    Uoi^, 
Chavalspufi  Kada.  Tst.  |  QorreChlmidi   ...    Tkl. 

This  plant  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  the  peninsulas 
of  India  and  Malacca  and  in  the  Himalayas. 
It  has  two  varieties*  a  Lamarckiana  the  Xusticia 
of  Lamarck,  and  b.  Linnmana^  the  J.  echiodies 
of  Roxburgh. — VoigL  693. 

ANDIIOGBAPHIS  PANICULATA.  Wall. 

8ya. 
JostidapaoicQlata.    Burm,    Roxb.  i,  117. 


Tffi- 


VinitJ An.? 

Kalo  megha    ...    Bavo. 

llaliatlta t* 

Xrlal...GAV.  Dck-Hi9I>. 


Kiriatha       ...     MalRaL. 

Rara-Kaniram ...       9, 

Kairata Savs. 

Hio-hiD-komba.     SiKorr. 


Ralpa  .,  ...  SiKOB.  |  Kiriat     

Kriatha ,      I  Nela  Vembu      ... 

Kriyat Hi»D,  I  Nela  Vema  .     ... 

Kalupnath :  Maha-  |  Kari  Vema » 

tita  (gTMt  bitter.)  „     | 

This   vnluable  plant  grows  in  dry  groun.l, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  it  flc"wers  in  the 

It  is  found  wild  in  Ceylon,  the 

Java,  hnt  it 
IS  now  cultivated  in  Tinnevelly .  The  roots  have 
long  been  a  popular  febrifuge  and  stomachic. 
It  is  the  bssisof  the  '*  Drogue  amw/'  or  a 
compound  of  mastic,  frankincense,  resin*  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  creat  root,  ateeped  in  brandy  (or  a 
month,  and  the  tincture  stmined  and  bottled. 
It  is  an  annual  and,  according  to  Ainalie,  wa* 
originally  brought  from  the  Isle  of  France. 
But  it  is  cultivated  in  Tinnevelly  and  other 
districts ;  and  is  now  found  wild  in  Bengal  and 
probably  in  the  Peninaula.  It  is  the  true 
Chiretta.  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  planU  from 
which  the  Chiretta  of  the  batHrs  is  obtaini-d.  See 
Chiretta.— f^oy/.  493  :  OShangknesif^,  ^.  482 
nmd  Btng.  Pknrmacopcfia  SlO.  Indian  AnnaU, 
iVo.  6. 

ANDROMEDA  FASTIGIATA;  the  Him- 
alayan  heather  grows  abundantly  on  Men 
Lepcha^at  13,080  UtX,  andaffbrdaa  good  fuel. 
Another  speeies  A*  ovaiifolia  is  named  as  oc- 
curring along  with  an  llrx.— ^oo*er  Fd.  1, 
p.  843. 

ANDROPOGON,  Eighteen  speciea  are 
given  in  Foigt'i  Calcutta  planto  brooght 
together  under  this  from  other  genera.  An- 
ttherum;  Phalaris  ;  Anthistcria :  Cymbopo- 
gon  :  Calamus  ;  Holcus  and  Saccharom.  Of 
these  18  species,  A.  Anindinaeeus  :  A. 
punctatus,  Roxb.  A.  Bladhii,  Rett.  A.  Tris- 
pieatus,  Roxb.  A.  pertusua,  Willd.  A.  glaber. 
Roxb.  A.  Rozburghianua,  Seknli.  A.  conju- 
gatus,  Kffxb,  and  A.  binatva,  ReiM.  are  of  Ben. 
gal.  A.  CymbariuSy  Linn,  is  of  the  Coromaadel 
mountains,  A.  Prostratus,  Linn,  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  A.  scandens,  R099.  of  the  Indian 
P^niusula  and  Bengal  and  A.  Kiliformis 
Schnti  of  Lucknow.  Andropogon  adcularis 
ReU.  u  now  transferred  to  Chryaopogoa. 
Much  oonfiiaioa  however  aeems  10  prevail 
as  to  the  classification  of  these  grasses, 
whieh  by  soma  are  arranged  amongst  the 
Oraminaeem,  and  by  otbeia  amongat  the  Pani- 
oaoem.  The  A.  oontoitua,  as  also  A.  acicuJa- 
tua  has  been  indicated  as  spear  graaa.  The 
following  merit  aeparate  notice, 

ANDROPOGON  BlCOLOR.    BUok  Joar- 
Kala  Joar,  Hiifo. 

Cultivated  in  some  pAaees  near  Ajmtr.  Gmi, 
Ued.  Top.  p.  176. 

ANDROPOGON  CALAMUS  ABOMA- 
riCUS.  Roi^le.  Its  oil  is  the  Jrwsa-^ti, 
/W,    Hind.    Dr.    Royle   regards  this    andro 


lit; 


AKDROPOGON  IWARAXCUSA.. 


ANDKOPOOON  MUBICATUS. 


pogoD  aa  the  pUuit  wkick  yMds  the  oil  of 
Nemaur,  known  in  Southern  India  as  the 
Koota  Grass  oil.  which  differs  but  little  either 
m  appearance  or  qusliiy  from  the  Lemon 
fCTssa  oil,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  forms 
a  grood  substitute  for  the  more  expensiTe  raja- 
put  oil,  and  is  sold  in  England  under  the  name 
Oil  of  Bose-seented  Gersnium.  This  plant  is 
supposed  bj  Dr.  Royle  to  be  the  calamus  aro- 
maticas  of  the  ancients ;  yields  a  Tolstile  oil, 
erroneously  termed  oil  of  spikenard  ;  The  true 
tpikenard  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Nardottachya  Jatamansiy 
a  plant  of  the  Valerian  fiimily.  G'ShaigJmeuy. 
lioyfe.  Jvr.  Rep,  Af.  E.  62^. 

ANT)llOPOGON  E8CULENTUK.  several 
aperies  of  andropogon,  aa  the  genus  ia  deacribed 


1.   375.     aSkaM^lnmg.     630.   Fb^l.  707. 
See  Graaa  Oil  of  JNemaur. 

ANDKOPOGON  MARTINI.  i?o«».  I.  277. 

8yn. 

Aodropogon  nardoidea,  Ntu  f 

Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus^  Roi^s* 

Qrasa    oil   oC    Nemaur  I  Koball.^     HunK 

ttouta  grass  Oil...  Eko.  | 

Thia  plant  grows  ia  the  Balaghat,  in  Central 
India,  and  novthvarda  to  Lneknow  and  Delhi. 
It  haa  a  atrong  aromatic  and  pungent  taate,  ao 
that  the  milk  and  butter  and  fleah  of  animala 
who  feed  on  it  are  impregnated  with  it.  Graaa 
oil  ia  never  taken  internally  by  nativea,  but 
they  have  a  great  faith  in  it  aa  a  atimulant  to 


CWlland  describes  under  the  name  of  Andropo- 
froB  escolentuffly  or  Lemon  grass,  (Tsablain, 
Rarmese)  enltivaied  in  small  quantity  in  evefy 
Tillage  throughout  the  conntiy/and  to  be  had 
in  all  the  bazara.  It  ia  a  valuable  article,  and 
in  a  dry  state  might  be  found  profitable  for 
export.  Mr.  Jaffrey  mentions  that  A  eaevlen* 
tarn,  {HarikftM-piiiaOf  Tamil)  ia  uaed  in 
Madraa  to  perfume  water  whieh  the  people 
drink,  and  that  a  proportionate  quantity  im- 
parte  a  pleasant  flavour  to  tea. — MeClettand, 
Jaffrty.  Moion.  See  Vegetablea  of  Southern 
India. 
A5DROPOGON  GLABER.    Koxb. 


-  ^    ,       ,     -  ,  ,      >    X    <>   the  funetiona  of  the  aeveral  organs,  when  rub- 

bv  Boxburgh  are  among  the  moat  abundant  of  I  y^  ^  externally.     ThcY  alao  uae  H  as  a  Kni- 
tbe  grasses  of   Burmah,  one  of  these   Dr.  Mc-.  „    .    •      ^u-^iJ.   rh«amiili«m   «iid 


Syn. 
Guodbagoorana,  Beng  \  Tambnt  Dec. 

grows  in  the  higher  psrts  of  Bengal.     Jtoxh, 
t.267. 

ANDBOPOGON  IWAEANGUSA.  Boxh. 
Syn.  Andropogon  Nardus.  Rotil  7  Amdie^  115. 
Jtoxb.  I.  275. 

Iwarancussa. 

Ivantt-koifas...     Bbno.  |  Gaecha Sasb- 

Ibhamn   ^  n      I  Allapa  Kommuvella 

Etfmn      9,  H      I      Tsntigaddi     ...     Tat. 

7/a  mU 

Booaa  oil,  Booea  graaa  oil. 

A  native  of  the  low  hilla  along  the  baae  of  t  he 
Himakyaa,  atHardwar  uid  theKheeree  paaa  and 
alao  ffmnd  at  Aaaeergnrh  and  in  Malwah,  gene- 
rally. The  roota  of  this  fragrant  grass  are  used 
by  the  Natives  in  northern  India  in  intermittent 
ferera.  In  habit  and  taste  it  comes  remarka- 
bly near  A.  Sehoenanthua.  The  oil  ia  used  aa 
a  ttiomiJant  internally  and  externally,  mush  in 
the  aame  manner  as  oil  of  cajeput. — Rooaa  oil* 
haa  long  been  aupposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
f^rass  oil  of  Nemaiif,  but  Dr.  Boyle,  does  not 
reoogntae  the  correctneaa  of  thia  opinion  and 
refera  the  Nemaur  oil  to  the  A.  Calamua  aroma- 
tieatlt  ia  probable,  however,  that  the  aeveral 
tpfcies  fumiah  oila  of  aimilar  character's,  lloxh. 
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ment  in  chronic  rheomatiam  and  nenraleie 
pains,  and  though  they  place  great  reliance  on 
its  virtues,  its  expence  prevents  it  being  used 
generally.  It  haa  a  fragrant  aromatic  ameU^ 
peraiatent,  and  vriy  agreeable  at  firat,  but  after 
a  time  the  odour  becomes  unpleasant,  and  gives 
many  people  a  feeling  of  sickness  with  headache. 
The  nativea  use  it  for  alight  colda ;  alao,  to  excit^ 
perspiration,  by  rubbing  in  a  couple  of  drachma 
on  the  cheat  before  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  the 
aun.  The  pure  unadulterated  oil  has  been  uaed 
with  effect  in  rheumatiBm ;  A  apnrioua  artide  ia 
prepared  by  diitilling  aesamum  oil  in  which 
at  Saugor  twenty  aeera  of  *  oil,  the  graaa,  for 
which  growa  wild  over  the  station  and  district, 
sre  mixed  with  two  seen  of  sesamum  oil, 
and  then  alowly  diatilled.  The  oU  thua  becomes 
highly  impr^nated  with  the  peculiar  rooaa 
flavoiur,  and  ia  aold  aa  aueh  at  4  Be.  a  aeei^ 
It  ia  idao  known  under  the  aamea  of  graaa 
oil  and  ginger  graaa  oil.  It  haa  an  odour 
diatinct  from  that  of  lemon  graaa  and  citronelle. 
For  the  1862  Exhibition,  every  endeavour  \fy 
obtain  unadulterated  oil  failed.  The  best  is  said 
to  be  pressed  at  Ajmere.  VUgt.  701,  Bottb,  a'. 
277.  Cal.  Oat.  for  Ex.  ^f  1862.  Gtm.  Mid. 
Topography,  p.  176. 

ANDROPOGON    MUBICATUS.     BkU. 

2oa&.  a.266. 

«#yn. 
Anatberpm  mnricatam.    Beauv, 

Phalaris  ainania.    Idnn, 


Khor?  ... 

*•• 

Asajjc. 

Kror  ?  •- 

.. 

Mb           „ 

Kaskas  ghaa. 

» •  ■ 

.i^BavGw 

Pan-yen,... 

••#    BtraiM. 

CiMObs 

••■ 

...Baa. 

Khos-kfavB 

••• 

•••     99 

Rina    ...     ... 

...  HniD. 

\J%\x f 

,1 

Khas-khaa 

••• 

...        fy 

Bate    ... 

■ 

••                 H 

Oarrarf  ... 

9* 

Gandarf  ... 

...         n 

Akar-wangi 

•  •  • 

Malat. 

Rauiciham  . 

•  • 

Ma  LEAL. 

Jalaaayah  1 

Savs. 

Lamajjakamu... 

19 

Viranang 

*f 

VirataraDfi^     ... 

»f 

Viltte^VQr 

Tav. 

Kitni*v6ni      ••• 

Tst. 

Kaaauvu 

t» 

Avuni  gad^i  ... 

•» 

Vatti.veru. 

f> 

Vidavali 

•  It 

Nails  vatti  v«rn. 

9» 

Telia     ,.        „ 

>• 

Ouru     „        „ 

»> 

Vakila. 

19 

ANDROPOOOy  NIGER. 


ANDZIAK. 


Groitf  a  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  every  part  of 
the  coast,  in  Bengal,in  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
aud  in  Hurmah,  is  euiuvated  for  itaroots,  which 
are  used  for  making  the  fragrant  fans  and  tat- 
ties in  general  use.  The  grass  is  nsed  for  thatch. 
It  seeks  a  low  rich  moist  soil»  especially  on  the 
banks  of  water-courses.  It  coTers  large  tracts  of 
wasie  land  in  the  province  of  Guttaek.  Known 
generally  by  its  aromatic  perfume,  it  is  also 
locally  used  as  a  medicine,  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  sarsaparilla.  Its  roots  and  oil 
are  used  in  native  diedioine  for  other  purposes. 
Under  the  name  of  Khuskhus  Attur  an 
essential  oil  Is  extracted  at  Lucknow,  from  the 
roots  and  sells  in  the  Basaar  at  2  Bupees  per 
tola.  It  is  probably  merely  a  perfumed 
sesamoni  oil.  But  the  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously  and  plentifully  in  all  the  Jungles  of 
Oiidh—Boxb.  t.  265.  Faigt,  706.  Vr.  Maion, 
501.  AhiL  if.  Egk. 

ANDBOPOGON  NARDU8  ?  Roiil.  ?  Jin$.  ? 


VariDgikeboska 
ghas    .•         ^    DuK. 

Gand  bel  t Hdgd. 

Bhuvtrina? 

GuchchA Savs- 


Wttwana-pilltt...      Tam. 
Alkpu  koBuna* 

v^lU-vaati- 

gadda Tsl. 


There  aeem  to  be  grave  doubts  aa  to  the  right 
of  this  plant  to  bo  separated  fiom  A.  iwar- 
ancosa,  Btamet  aimI  A*  nardioides  of  Biddell 
seems  identical.  Atnalie  aaya  that  Wassanapilbo 
makes  a  very  pleasant  tasted  tea  and  valuable 
diet  drink.  In  infusion,  it  is  a  stomaohio  and 
it  yielde  an  essential  oil. — Aintlie  Mmi.  Ind. 
368.  Voigi.  707. 

ANDBOPOGON  NIGBR  :  Kunih,  In  1859 
seeds  saifl  to  be  of  this  plant  were  distribut- 
ed throughout  India.  In  18S3,  this  plant  was 
introdttoed  into  France  from  China,  and  it 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
Buropean  botanists  to  determine  to  which  genus 
it  belonged.  Kunth  named  it  Andropogonniger. 
It  piroduoes  an  abundant  crop  of  grain.  The 
husk  or  rind  yields  a  superb  dye  of  a  violet  red, 
a  colour  which,  combined  with  aoids  and  alkalies^ 
gives  a  variety  of  tinta,  such  as  deep  red, 
orange  red,  brown  red,  &c.  This  dye  has  b^n 
recently  applied  to  cottoff  wool  and  to  silk.  A 
rich  saccharine  Juice  in  the  stalk,  yields  14  per 
cent,  of  sweet  extract,  of  which  10^  per  cent. 
is  fit  for  ciystalUsed  and  8i  per  cent,  for 
unorystallised  sugar,  and  all  can  be  made,  if 
wanted^  into  alcohoL  Sugar  can  be  extracted 
direct  from  it»  in  the  European  fashion ;  and 
jaggery  can  be  made  by  the  Natives,  which  can 
be  refined  either  in  India  or  io  Europe. 
The  Andropogon  niger  which,  in  tem- 
perate regions  takes  4  or  5  months  to  anive  at 
ita  full  perfeetiott,  will  not,  it  is  said,  at  the 
utmost  take  more  than  2  or  3  months  in  the 
hot  regions  of  India,  and  four  cixyps  a  year  can 
^  gathered   from  it ;  but  the  plant  requires 


irrigation  ;  such  as  to  be  found  in  theT<)e>ta  of 
the  Godavery,  where-  it  is  derived  from  the 
anicut.  Ifr.  Walter  Elliot  mentioned  thai  thU 
was  known  to  farmers  of  the  peninsula  as  the 
Sugar  Sorghum.     BtU/our,  Madrat  Mwteum. 

ANDROPOGON  SACCHARATUS.     Jlt^T 
Deodhan Hind,  )  Shaloo    ..  ...     Dar, 

May  be  the  A.  Niger  above  noticed.  ]>r.  Rox- 
burgh says  it  i8  much  culti?ated  over  various 
parts  of  India.     See  Holcus  saccharatua. 

ANDROPOGON  SCANDENS.  Ea^.  is  the 
Maewail,  of  the  Dekhan. 
ANDROPOGON  SCH^NANTHUa.  Linm. 

Syn. 

A,  Citratum.  DeCand. 
Cymbopogon  schnnantbus.   Spring. 


Sirri... 


Ambrotna . 


•t* 


BSMO. 
BURV. 


Qundho-biDa 

T«a-ba-leii  ? 

Sa-ba-len  ... 

Mik-ka4hu. 

S*pa-Idn... 

Sweet-rush 

LemoQ-grass 

SxovoavOoc  Oa«.  of  Kipp. 
Ghaoda-beU    ...    Hiao. 

Oand  Bel ^ 

J  uncus  odoratus  ...Lat. 
Sireka         ...     Maleal. 


£ng. 


•f 


Gonr-gia 
Bhiutrioang    ... 
Malv-trinakang. 
Peogiri  Maoft... 
Wastana  pillu.  .— 
Kamachi-pilla  ..• 
Kavatam  pillu  ... 
Karoachi-kaasavu. 
Bhu^trnnam 

Chippa-g 

Kamanebigaddi... 
Nixama  gaddi.  .«. 
Vasaua  gaddi      .^ 


Tmrns. 

Sa3IS. 

♦» 
SfVGH. 

Taic« 


TEt. 


The  Oa. 

Lemon  Grass  Oil.  |  Oil  of  Verbena.  ? 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  ia  now 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indiea,  Ceylon»  on  the 
North  of  India,  all  over  Burmah  and  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
in  the  medicine.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  its  stems  infused  as  tesi,  or  in 
deooction,  are  oonaidered  aromatic  aad  atiaaolant 
and  given  in  colic.  Its  oil  is  largely  exporteii 
from  Ceylon  where  it  grows  abuiuiantly  en  the 
Ambulawe  mountain,  which  overbangaGanpula 
on  the  road  to  Nawera  £lia.  Almost  annually 
in  the  dry  season,  the  plant  is  burned  down, 
but  the  roots  are  uninjured  and  after  a  few 
days  rain,  young  shoots  burst  forth. — Sirr'B 
Ceylon.  Eoxb.  t.  274.  VoigL  706  :  O'akaugk. 
689.  Bog.  832.  Ain%lU.  Vr.  MoMon.  iTa^atl 
FlcmU.  Bomiag  Frodueu.  See  OU :  Hiatcbing. 

ANDROPOGON  8£ERATU8.  Semite 
Andropogon.  Khura  also  Khurrar  also 
Jeemoote,  ^taif.  Grows  in  moist  piaeea  in  the 
plains,  is  considered  the  best  giaa  at  Ajmeer 
to  preserve  for  cattle.— ffeal.  Med.  Top.  p.  167. 

ANDROPOGON  SOKGHUIL  Baor.  %b. 
of  Sorghum  vulgare.  Pbrs.  See  Uolcus 
sorghum. 

ANDUGA  Tsl.  eoe&K.    BosweUia  glabra. 

R.  ii.  384. 

ANDZIAN.  A  territory  forming  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  of  the  Kirghis  Coasaks. 
See  Kirghis. 
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ANSTHUX  ORATXOLENS. 


AMOA. 


ANfiSSOON.    ^ym^  I  AiiAB.  FimpiBeUA 

anisam.  Aniseed. 

ANEILEHA  SCAPIFLOBA.  Moosli-siah. 
%  \xm  ^JLa^  HrND.    CommoD  in  the  Kheeree 

IMushat ;  its  roots  are  much  prized  by  native 
pnctitioiier8.<-Voigt.  names  A,  herbaoeum, 
n^Dum :  nudifiornm  and  vaginatum  broogbt 
from  the  genera.  Commelioa  and  TradeacaDtia 
of  Lino  and  Boib.  Voigt-  p.  677. 

aNFKAT'HALE.  Tail  Agave  Ameri 
cans.     Ut*. 

A  NEIL    eso.    Tel.  Bridelia.    ^iUd. 

ANEMONANTHBA.  d.  c  A  genus  of  the 
RaDunenlaceaB  of  whieli  A.  Faleoneri  and  A. 
Griffithi  occur  in  the  Himalayas,  Sikhim  and 
BoUn.— ir.  A  amd  Th, 

ANEMONE,  or  the  wind-flower,  one  of  the 
Rannnculaoes,  contains  acrid  properties.  Some 
species  are  cultivated  in  India  as  garden  flow- 
ers, in  rich  loamy  deep  soil  with  much  decayed 
manure.  Auemone  cernua,  according  to  Siebold, 
is  in  high  repute  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonio 
bitter,  aader  the  name  of  Hak-too-woo — ICr. 
Fortune  says  that  many  species  which  he  im« 
ported  f(om  China  have  found  their  way 
to  the  principal  gardens  in  Europe,  and  when 
writing  in  1846,  he  mentions  that  the  Ana* 
none  Japonica  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  at  Chiawick,  as  luxuriant  and 
besatifal  as  it  ever  grew  on  the  graves  of  the 
Cbioese^near  the  ramparts  of  Siianghae.  Hooker 
and  Thompson,  name  A.  Albnua  of  Central 
A«iA :  A  biflora,  of  Baluchistan,  Kashmir  and 
Aflghanifitan  A.  rubicola  of  the  inner  Uimma- 
)a.\as,  and  Sikhim  and  A.  vitifolia  of  the 
Himmalayas  generally. — Fortunes  WanderingM^ 
;>«^405.  CyshattghueMy.p.  160.  Riddell.  Hog, 
ytgttahU  Kingdom,  p.  14  Hook.  /.  and  Tiom, 

ANEM0N06PEEM0&  n.  c.  a  genua  of 
Ike  RaDunculacese  of  which  several  ^ecies 
occur  in  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas.  H/.  and  T. 

p.  21. 

ANETHUM  6RAVE0LENS.    Unn. 


A.  Sowa.  Boxb. 


^bit ...     Ab, 

TM^oiKh'pyv  ? . . .  BUBM. 

I«-ouiotl „ 

AgiMof  Kaitbew 

Dill     ..    Eno. 

Anethon...  Gr.  of  Dioac. 


OOvv  B  ..•        ..•        («i 

Sai-chuka... 

Jemuja? 

Adas-maoia  .^... 

Adis6 

Sada  kuppe...    , 


Hind. 
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Tax. 


lliia  plant  grows  in  the  aouth  of  Europe,  in 
^ypt  and  Aalraonn-  In  India,  dill  water 
is  a  oommonly  used  carminative  for  the 
relief  of  flatulenee,  flatulent  colic,  and  the 
hieeoQyh  of  infonta  j  and  may  be  advan- 
^cottsly  combined  with  a  few  graina  of 
nipieaia  or  aromatic  confection,  la  Pegu, 
'Wl  seeds  are  cotiatantly  for  saU  in  the  bazars^ 
Tte  Hunnese  do  not  diitinguish  it  from  carra- 


way«-^The  Hakeema  of  Northern  India  be* 
lieve  the  use  of  diU  seed  promotes  the  secretion 
of  milk* — Honigberger.  O'Sha^gkneasg.  Maion, 
ANETHUM  PANMOHJ,  Syn.  Fmnicuhim 
Panmorium. 

Sonf  :  Fanmhoriy  Hum. 

A  native  of  various  parts  of  India,  root 
white,  nearly  fusiform,  and  almost  simple. 
Used  in  India  as '  an  aromatic  in  food  and  in 
medicine. — CtShangkneitg,  page  360. 

ANBTUVM  SOWA.    Roxb. 

Syn. 

Anetbnm  graveoleus.    Wall. 


Shahit 

Sulpha,  Sowa ... 

Taa  Myeik < 

Sowa  Din 

Biahoi^a  weed  . 
Duva..>    .•*     ••• 
Soya »..    ••.    ••• 

OOWB...  a*.         ..I 

Shuta  puaha... 

ooia  •..     ••«     ••• 
Shuta  puapha... 


>M  ft 

...      „ 


...      „ 

...SiMOH. 

...Tax. 

•  •  •  A  ^p*^a 


Ab.  ]Shattar.kaph»...MALKAL. 
BxMO.     SitaSiva...     ...  ..  Sars, 

BuBM.    Miaareya... 
ExiG.    Shaleya     ... 
Eao.    Satta-kttppa. 
...Que.    Hineadura...     . 

Hian.    Satha-knppa... 

Saddapa 

Sopu  Sompa... 

Shatha-kiippa „ 

Pedda  Sadapa  Cbettti  „ 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  season  in 
Bengal,  in  the  Peninsula,  Burmah  &c.  Its 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  carminative  and  U9ed 
by  the  natives  in  their  curbit-s  and  medici* 
nally  to  relieve  flatulence.  The  best  form  for 
adults  is  probably  that  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
By  distillation  the  fruits  of  this  and  the  next 
species  yield  a  pale  yelluw  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr. 
881,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  144  parts 
of  WBiet.^'O'SAaughneug,  page  366.  Bombay 
Products:  YtgeUbU  Kingdom,  377.  Roxb.  ii.  96. 

ANETHUM  FCENICULUM.  Fennel.  See 
FoBuieulum  vnl scare. 

ANGARAVALLI— fl.     f^oy^^zs^.  liter- 

ally  Fire  climber  :  Pongamia  ?  Butea  ?  Clero* 
dendron. 

AN  G ADA,  the  son  of  Bl(li,  a  fierce  monkey 
chief,  one  of  Rama's  confederates. 

ANGAHARAWa  also  ANGAHARUWADA* 
Singh.  The  planet  Mars  :  Tuesday. 

ANGAKAUA  GADDA.  Tel.  Momordica 
dioica. 

ANGAMAN.  A  name  of  the  Andamans  i 
See  Marco  Polo. 

ANGAME,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  ranga 
of  hills  in  upper  Aaaaro,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Mikir  and  Cackar.  They  speak  one  of 
the  Naga  dialeota.  See  Moaome ;  Kuki :  Indili 
p.  339. 

ANGAMorANGAR  ISLAND,  adjoining 
the  south  side  of  Kishm  about  5  miles  long,  in 
lat.  26  o  37*  'S.—Hortburgh. 

ANGAN.    DuKH.    ^^  I  The  open  enclo- 

aure  of  a  mahomedan  or  hindo9  house.  A  small 
court  yard. 

ANGA,    Saksg.    The  Anga  and  Upanga, 
I  s.  e.,  the  sciences  and  secondary  sciences  subor^ 
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AKGLO-SAXOK. 


ANIMAL  CBIECOAL. 


diaaie  to  tho  Vedas,  usually  called  Vedanga : 
aix  principal  ooea  are  eunmerated,  via. 

1.  ProuuDciatioQ. 

2.  Description  of  religious  cerefflouiee. 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Metre. 

d.    Daily  calendar. 

6.  Explanation  of  difficult  words,  etymology. 
~^i2^MMt'<  Siorjf.    See  Veda ;  Vidya. 

ANGDE3,  Ongdes  or  Ondes,  adjoins  Ibibet. 
The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Hoongia^  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-uiu  of  the  Chiuese 
authors,  the  Hon  (Hood)  of  Europe  and 
jndia,  which  prove  this  Tarur  race  to  be  Lunar, 
^nd  of  Boodba.   ToiTi  HoJMlkuH,  Vol.  p.  136. 

ANGELICA  ARCHANCfELK  A,  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  grown  in  India  as  a  flower- 
ing plant. 

ANG£LY»  OR  AN61LICA,  according  to 
Edye,  the  Malsyalam  and  Tamil  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  to  two  and  a  half  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high.  He  describes  it  as  used  for  large  canoes 
and  snake-boats,  and,  if  kept  oiled,  as  very 
durable.  Also,  as  used  for  planks,  for  native 
vessels,  in  cousequeuce  of  its  being  very  tough, 
aud  well  fitted  to  hold  the  yarns  where  the 
pUnks  are  sewed  together,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  the  flat  bottomed  boats  on  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  surf  on  the  besch,  as  at  Mad- 
ras, for  the  massula  boat ;  at  If  angalore  aud 
Calient,  for  the  manchee  boats,  &o. ;  and  many 
of  the  pattamahs  are  fastened  by  paddings  of 
coir  on  the  jomts  of  the  planks  &c.  Its  Tamil 
synonim  seems  to  be  Assanpela  maram.  Dr. 
Wallich  names  the  Angelly  wood,  the  Arto- 
csrptts  hirsnta^  and  it  is  described  in  Useful 
Planta  aa  A.  hirsUtus.  Lam.  Eyde,  Malabar  and 
Ounara. 

ANGHBIPARNIKA-  8.       eoifd^r  r 

Uvaria  lagopodioides.  D,  C, 

ANGU  CHINEN818.  a  tree  of  China  and 
Siam,  produces  a  varnish. 

ANGILIGA.     See  Angely. 

ANGIBA,  t.  «.  Charity,  in  hinduism,  one  of 
the  tea  man  eitated  by  the  united  powers  of 
Bnhma,  Viahnu  aud  Eudra,  the  ten  were 


Puiwha  or  Pride 
pulaatya   ...  Patience 


An^tra 

Atri 

ICarichi 

See 


••• 


••• 


Charity 

Deceit 

Morality 


Nareda  or  Reason 
Dafcsha  ...  Ingenuity 
Vasishta..,  Emulation 
fihriga  .,.  Humility 
Critu     ...  Piety 


AN6IRASA.  A  gotra  or  family  of  brah- 
mins derived  from  the  Rishi  or  sage  AngirasM. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  a  branch  of  the  Ariaii 
race,  who  aettlad  in  Britain.  Amongst  the 
Ariana  who  went  to  the  north  west,  th«  Saxons 
not  uncommonly  immolHie<i  captives  in  honour 
rtf  tk#rir  BTods.  but  Ihev  seem  to  have  ceased  to 


do  so  after  their  aettlement  in  great 
See  Arvsn.    Sacrifice. 

ANGOLA  WEED.  Samalina  forftinces. 
See  Dyes. 

ANGOLAM.  Mal.  Alangium  decapelalum  : 
A.  hexpetalum. 

ANGOORER-GACH,  Bbkq.  Vitia  viuifera : 
Vino. 

ANGU.    HaiaT.  Aaafcetida. 

ANGUILLIDiE.    See  Muranidte. 

ANGULAR  LEAVED  PHYSIC  NUT. 
Jatrophs; 

ANGOSTURA  BARK,  also  CUSPARIAN 
BARK,  is  obtained  from  a  south  American 
phint,  the  Galipea  cusparea.  It  is  imported 
into  Iiidis,  as  a  tonic  luedicine.-^O'jSAavjri. 

ANGUZA.     Pers.  .%jP^\  Asafoetida. 

ANL     Tam.  ^ftw  Elephant. 

AN6RIA,  about  the  middle  of  the  17ih 
century,  Kanojee  Angrin,  who  had  been  a  Blah* 
ratta  soldier,  was  made  governor  of  Severn- 
droog.  He  soon  assumed  independence,  ob* 
tained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  Hah  ratta 
fleet,  and  conquered  territory  on  the  mainlaml. 
He  even  took  vessels  of  war,  belongtui:  to  the 
Bnulish,  French  and  Dutch.  Against  his  suc- 
cessors Tulji  Angria,  in  1754.  the  Bombay 
Government  failed  in  an  expedition,  which 
they  srnt  out,  but  Severndroog  was  subse- 
quently reduced  by  commodore  James*  Though 
up  to  his  time,  they  had  swept  the  India u  seas 
with  impunity. 

ANGULI  TORANA  TRIPUNDRA,  a  woi- 
ahipper  of  Siva. 

ANOLA.  HiMD.  Mymbalan. 

ANHILWARBA,  the  dynastic  name  of  three 
raoea  that  ruled  in  Guzerat  from  A.  D.  696  iiii 
A.  D.  1 309,  when  Guzerat  whs  annexed  to 
Delhi  by  AU-ud-diu  Mahomed  Shah.  The  name 
of  thests  dynasties  was  taken  from  the  town 
Anliilpoor,  which  rose  to  itreat  distinction  as  a 
commercial  site  and  with  Cambay  aa  ita  sea- 
port, was  the  Tyre  of  India.  At  ita  height, 
Anhulpoor  waa  twelve  coaa  (or  fifteea  milea)  in 
circuit,  within  which  were  many  temples  and 
colleges  •,  cighty-fonr cAooits,  or  squaita;  eight)* 
four  bazaars,  or  market-plaeea,  with  a  mint  for 
gold  and  silver  ooin.  Col.  Tod  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  thnt  the  Ckaora,  the  tribe  of  the  first 
dynaaty  of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
Saitra ;  as  the  ch  and  i  are  perpetually  inter- 
changing. The  Mahrattas  cannot  pronounoe  the 
ek  ;  with  them  Cketio  is  Seeio,  3eo.  The  8aur« 
princes  of  Deu  and  Somnath,  he  thinks,  iu  ail 
likelihood,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Gnzzerat.— r^/'tf  TrawelMf  p,  147,  152,  156. 
Totfi  RujatikaM,  Fo^.  1,  ;».  31.  8ee  Guzerat ; 
Kalmuk :  Kattvwar : 

ANIMAL  CHARCOAL  prepared  from, 
bones,  is  used  to  a  oonsidenible  extent  in  ludui 
as  a  filteriois  material^  for  clariiying  oils ,  aud 
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jL^natus. 


A£iUSi. 


in  tke  prooesAes  of  sugar  Te&ainfr,  When  pure, 
itihould  not  effervesce  on  the  ^liditioa  of 
fflutiitie  acid. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. '  Its  use  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  the  prieats  of  Luiidba  and  the 
followers  of  this  faith  uee  enoriuout  quantities 
of  Ssb,  reptiles  and  cruetaeea.  Bveii  the  more 
strict  of  them,  though  they  jnay  refuse  to  take 
life  for  food,  eagerly  use  meat,  when  they  can  get 
animaU  killed  for  them  or  find  tiiem  dead  from 
aoeideiit  or  di^ea&e^  and  the  cow^  buffalo^  tiger 
ftnd  horie,  are  all  u^ed  in  Buruiab,  tiger  fle»h 
selling  for  fi?e  annas  a  pound.  The  hindu 
brsbiDSO,  rajfui  and  vesya,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
est  animal  food,  and  no  hindu  can  eat  the  cow 
without  eeasto^  to  be  of  the  four  hindu  castes 
but  all  sodra  hindus  eat  goats,  fowls,  mutton, 
sad  the  teivile  pariah  races  eat  nearly  all 
qaadrupads. — ffyden  Ffl, 

ANIMAL  OILS  are  in  frequent  use,  as 
medicinal  subatancea,  amongst  the  people  of 
India,  for  i-jLternal  i^ppliealion  '  such  as  that 
from  the  pea  fowls  fat,  from  the  neuts  fo'^  the 
crocodile  and  the  iguana. 

ANFMS,  a  gum  resin,  imported  to  some 
extent  into  India  and  China.  It  is  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  Hymenasa  conrbaril,  the  Courbaril 
locust  tree,  of  South  America^  which  has 
itren  introduced  from  South  America,  into  the 
lenassrrim  Provinces  and  j^  easily  propagated. 
This  gum  resin  ia  of  a  pale  brownish  coloun 
ifld  is  met  with  in  commerce  partly  in  translu- 
cent and  somewhat  unctoous  grains  or  tears, 
and  partly  in  lai^e  brittle  masses,  hut  the 
oommcreial  article  is  doubtliqss  ,the  product  also 
of  the  Vatrria  indica  or  Gum  copal  tree,  and 
the  y.  Koxbnrghii,  ^hich  yield  almost  a 
precisely  similar  xc^sin.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
tkesB  mi(y  be  used  indifferently ;  but  where 
puritf  ia  (iemanded,  copal  is  almost  insoluble, 
«bile  snime  is  wholly  aoluble  in  alcohol — 
Ho$&k,  Mr,  Marruan'i,  Compendious  Descrip- 
tidM,  J>rt.  Ji9Hm  :  OShaughneiijf^  FaulJmer, 
Yt^UAU  iUgdqm  287.  Toolt.  See  Yateria, 
Gums  and  Retioa. 

ANIMISHA.  Saksc.  The  hindu  gods  are 
supposed  by  the  bindua  to  be  exempt  from 
(•te  neeeasily  of  winking  their  eyes.  Hence  a 
deity  is  called  Atnmisha,  one  whose  eyes  do  not 
briukk.  There  are  other  marks  which  dislin- 
Koiik  difine  from  mortal  bodies.  They  cast  no 
ibsdow,  they  are  exempt  from  .perspiration, 
they  remain  nnaoiled  by  dust,  they  float  on  the 
e«nb  without  touching  it,  and  the  garlands 
tbey  wear  stand  erect,  the  flowers  remaining 
uatiihsied.— rsaiojss's  Siorg  a/  Kah,  p.  248. 
.  ^NIKUS,  Latin,  the  breath  of  life  breathed 
i"to  aaa's  nostrila,  is  the  Bauch  of  the.Hel)rew8, 
^  Snh  of  Afabis,  and  among  the  Greeks, 
AoifflQi,  Anima  and  Spiriius  being  the  terms 
^ongpt  the  Kornans*  In  their  designation  of 
^'  Tarious  prophetSi  mahomedsns  style  Moses 


the  Kalam- Allah,  the  word  of  God.  Abrabim 
the  Kalil-al'AiUh,  friend  of  God,  and  Jesu» 
Christ  is  the  Rub-Allah,  the'Spirit  of  God.  In 
this  view,  it  idi-ntifies  the  everlasting  soul, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  breath  of  life. 
The  New  Testament  indicates  three,  soul, 
spirit,  and  life,  but  in  English  there  is  no  settled 
mode  of  speaking  of  these  three,  for  a  man  is 
said  to  die ;  in  a  shipwreck,  ev^ry  aoul  is  said 
to  perish,  and  a  person  cessing  to  live  is  de« 
scribed  as  departing,  the  mahomedan  passing 
away  and  departure. — Ed. 

ANIPIPUL.  DuKH.  Jaaj^I  Ficua 
religiosa.— 7>ti?fi. 

ANI  POOLIA  MABM.  TaM.  Adansonia 
digitata. 

AN-IBAN,  the  non  Arian  people.    See  C>c. 
AN  IS.     Hind*     .\dhatoda  vasiea. 

ANISABOOLY  MARA.  Can.  Alangium 
decai.etalum. 

ANISAY,  Tam.  (qu.  Avisax)  Agati  grandi- 
flora. 

ANISEED.    English. 


Aneesoun An. 

Souf...                 ...  HlSD- 

Kaclis-Maoia?  ...     Bau. 

Aniae ...            ,.,        It. 

Mahori...           ...    Beno. 

Andis-manis ,?  ...     Jav. 

Tsa-moun  taabah  Bubm. 

Mungfi...           ...        ,, 

An3*a    ...             ...     Dut. 

PjtnpioelJa  anianm.  Lat. 
Aiiisum  ..:         ...       ;, 

Anise  ..              ...    Eno. 

Common  Anise  ...      ,, 

Jim-manii    ...      Malat, 

Aniseed...           ...      t, 

Kazian-i-rumi  ...     Pkss. 

Sdnf...                ...     DuK. 

Anis,...              ...     PoKT. 

Qraines  d'  Ania  ...     'Fa. 

t'ataphaspba     ...    SAita. 

Anis  ...              ...     Ger* 

Sombu ...           ...      Tait. 

Anison     On. 

Pedda  Sadaim    ...     Tbl, 

Ani»a  ..              ...     Guz. 

Sompu ...          ...      „ 

Anibi    ?r Hind. 

The  plant  producing  these  small,  aromatir, 
pungent,  fragrant,  sweetish  seeds,  is  the  Tim  pi- 
nella  anisum  of  the  Apincese  of  Lindley  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  all  over  Europe  and 
in  China.  They  are  an  agreeable  carminative 
and  yield  on  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  England  takes  about  50 
tc4i9  at  35«.  to  50s.  the  cwt.  Tie  Bali,  and 
Javanese  terms  may  possibly  designate  the  (Star 
Anise. — Voigt,  21.  VegHable  Kingdom  376. 
O'Shaughnmy  358.  Dr%.  Riddell,  Maion, 
Fanlhier^  Poole. 

ANISEED-TREE.  Eng.  Illiciura  anisatnm. 

ANISEED  OIL.  Oil  of  fruit  of  Pimpinella 
anisum. 

ANICUT,  Tamil:  literally,  dam-built,  a 
name  givqn  in  Southern  India  to  a  dam  or 
weir  thrown  across  a  liver  to  dam  up  the  water^ 
The  grandest  is  that  across  the  Godavery  river, 
about  seven  miles  long,  but  others  dam  up  the 
waters  of  the  Kietnah_.  the  Palar,  the  Coleroon, 
the  Toombrodra  and  the  Pennar. 

ANI-GUNDAMANI MAHAM.  Tam.  Ad- 
enanthfra  pavonina.  Its  seeds  are  the  muni. 

ANIL.     PoHT,     Sp.    Indigo. 

A. MM.     See  Dyes. 
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AKTSfi,  STAR. 


ANISONEMA  UVVtirLOViA. 


AN ]M ALLY,  literally  elepliAnt  hills, a  moun-  | 
tsiQ  tract  in  ibe  colleclorale  of  Coinibatore,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
mountains  are  covered  by  valuable  forest  trees, 
which  at  one  time  were  worked  with  an  annual 
profit  of  about  Hs.  50,000,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  woods  suited  for  turnery.  The  wild 
onimeh  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
hyena,  wild  do?^  bison,  sambnr,  spotted  and 
barking  and  hog  deer :  also  the  wild  goat. 
They  aro  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men  the 
Harder,  open,  independent,  straiKiit- for  ward 
men,  simpHe  and  obeying  their  Mopens  or 
Chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  strong  built,  active, 
with  woolly  hair  and  somethinx  of  ti»e  African 
features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point. 
The  women  wear  enormous  circles  of  pith  in 
the  lobes  of  their  oar«»  which  they  distend  down 
to  their  shoulders.  A  black  monkey  is  their 
greatest  daiuty. —  Li,  Col.  JlamiU'm,  in  lUeru, 

ANISE,  STAR,     lllicium  anisalum. 


•• 


n.adiaii-i-kh<itai,  Ab.  Pkrs. 
Ta-co  ku   hue! 

'  ■  -^  ..          ...  Chin 

C)           Anise  ...  K>o.. 

fc*                ft       •••  II 

i*uaa  phul         ...  Dta. 


Badian Hind. 

Skimmi 3lv. 

Adas  ATriub.  Maleal. 
BadiaiiM.khatai  PKRa. 
Anasipu  ...Tam.  ?Tkl. 


The  Star  Aniso  is  the  fruit  of  the  lllicium 
anisatum  of  Linneeus,  n  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which  grows  in  several  places  in  the  South 
Ulastem  parts  of  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  countries  extending  from 
China  to  Japan  from  23^^  to  35  N.  Ij. 
The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering  star  like 
form  assumed  by  the  capsules  or  pods,  five  to 
twelve  in  number,  joined  togethrr  at  one  end 
and  diverging  in  rays,  generally  five.  These 
nre  used  all  over  the  East,  as  a  condiment. 
They  are  prized  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  their  aromatic  taste.  The 
barki  have  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the 
sfcds,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet.  In  China, 
their  most  common  use  is  to  season  sweet 
dishes :  In  Japan  they  are  placed  on  the  tombs 
of  friends  and  presented  as  offerings  in  the 
temples.  They  are  chiefly  exported  direct  to 
India,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the 
average  value  of  8}  dollars  per  picul.  In  1850, 
695  pieuls  were  exported  from  (*antoii,  vnlucd 
at  8,200  Spanish  dollnrs.  In  India  thfy  are 
much  used  in  seasoning  curries  and  flavouring 
native  dishes,  and  large  quantitit's  are  used  in 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  li()ueurs.  3,0U0 
picula  of  anise  are  exported  annually  from 
Cambodia,  and,  in  1848,  81  piculs  of  oil  of 
Aniseed,  valued  at  1 1,900  dollars  were  exported 
from  Canton,  lu  preparing  a  spirit  of  anise, 
the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instead  of  common 
anise.  In  Eugland,  it  is  from  this  fruit  that 
the  oil  of  anise  is  prepared,  and  it  imparts  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  Anisette  dc  Bourdeaux- — 


Motriion,  Simmoud*.  FnuUner.  (ySkaw^kae^f. 
Beng^  Phar,  fi.  421.  Pegetable  Ki'tgdom  tS. 

ANISOCHILUS  CARNOSUM.    H^M. 

Sjn. 

Lavendula  camosa.    Limm, 

Fleet  ranth  us  carnoaui.    ^m* 

P.  dubius.     Spr, 

P.  Cr^ssifoHus.    Hori, 

i\  Strobiliferus.    Jioxb.  iii.  23. 

Coleus  spioatns.    Bench.  W.  J,  Rh. 

Thick-leaved  Laven-         !  KntruwAlli         ..« 
der...  ...     Kno  j  Pindi  banda 

Litaki-pangeri...      Ddk.  |  Pindi  booda       ... 
Kat-karka...      Maleal.  |  Roga  chetlv       ..»       ^ 
Karpurawalli    .•.     Tam.  | 

Of  this  genus  of  the  Lamiaoeae,  Voigt  only 
gives  this  species,  but  Wight  also  figures  A. 
albidum,  A.  dysophylloidcs,  A.  purpura um^  and 
A  suflfhiticosum.  It  is  used  in  native  medicine. 
it  has  small  bluish  purple  flowers  and  growa 
among  the  Circar  mountains  and  at  Tnong 
Don^.^Roxh.  m.  23.  Voigl.  450.  Aimlie. 
Uiefid  tlanU. 

ANISOMELES  MALIBARICA  R.  Br. 

Syn. 

Kepela  Malibartca.    Linn, 
StachTS  „  &>6. 

Ajuga  fruticosa.    Roxh.  iii.  1. 

Gao-^aban  of  Bombay.  |  Madheri Tam. 

Boot«D  Koosham.  Sarsc.  j  Mo^ra  Urakn     ...  ,. 

Pemn-ratti Tam.  j  Gbinna  ranabheri,  Tkl. 

Iletti  Pema-r«tti«       „     j 

A  plant  with  a  very  fetid  odour,  of  the  \Ve»c 
Indies,  Mauritius,  the  peuinsulHS  of  India  and 
of  Malacca  and  Java.  In  the  \V.  Indies,  tlie 
entire  plant  is  deemed  emenagogue  and  natives 
of  India  use  the  Wves  internally  in  dysentery. 
—  Voigt.  4ft0.  0*Shan^hnessg  482.  Vegtta&U 
Kingdom,  bis.  Aintlif.    Rox^  iii,  I. 

ANISOMELES  OVATA,     R.  Br. 

Syn. 

Aniaomelea  disticha.  Iffytie. 

Ajuga  ,,  RoxS,  ta,  2. 

Bailota  ,,  L.  Mont. 

Kepeta  ,»  Bl. 

„         Amboinica.  Lim$. 

Mamibium  ludicum.  Rurm, 

Bailota  Mauritiaua.  Pen. 


A  plant  of  Ceylon,  peninsular  India,  Beiifpil 
and  Nepaul,  with  a  strong  cainphoraoeous  soAeil. 
•^Roxb.  fir,  2.   Foigi,  460. 

ANISOPHYLLUM  ZEYLANICUM. 
Welipiyanna.     Sixgh, 

A  tree  of  the  western  and  northern'  parts  of 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  eommon  hones 
building  purposes.  --  Afendis. 

ANNESLEA  FRAGKaNS.  fTaU,  a  MouU 
mein  tree  with  small  whitbh  yellow  fragrant 
flowers. —  VoigL  91. 

ANISONEMA  MULTIFLOKA.  a.  w.  brn. 
of  PhyUauthus  muUiflura,  >Vmdt 
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AXKLSTS. 


ANS^A   PUUNA   DE>r. 


ANISU.  Gte.  ANIBUM.  Lat.  ANISUN. 
Abab-    Hind.    Tses.    ^y»i»l    Fimpiaella 

aDisum.    Aniseed. 

ANTANKA  BHIMa,  a  prince  celebrated 
in  Orissa.  He  unfortunately  killed  a  bmhmin 
and  ht  niied  numerous  temples  in  expiation. 
He  also  endowed  Jugf^umath  (Jogha-natba). 
See  loseriptioa*  p.  380.  Cy.  of  Sup.  Ind. 

ANITATA-DHAMMA,  a  elass  of  priestly 
nlKlemeanoors,  of  the  buddhista  of  Ceylon. — 
BgJef'i  Soiterm  lionaekiim*  p.  433 

AN7ALI  Sans.  One  of  the  Hindu  forms  of 
Kipeetfttl  obeisanot^,  it  is  the  Dandawat  of  the 
South  of  India.     The   bead  is  slightly  bowed. 


and  raised  laterslly  to  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  only 
are  in  oontact  with  it.— -ZTuiif.  Theai.  Vol,  ti. 
p.  108. 

ANIZBH,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are  of  the 
rery  aneieot  Khazerij  or  Kbezeij  Arab  tribes. 

ANKAL-AMMA,  one  of  the  Tillage  gods  of 
the  peninsular  of  ludia. 

ANJANA,  grandfather  of  Oautaroa.  See 
Bansah. 

ANJANA-KAHLOO  also  UNJUNCLE. 
Tam.  Antimony. 

ANJAR,  a  part  of  Cntch. 

ANJA8L  KULISI.     See  Hindoo. 

AMJE-DEVA,  or  DEPA,  an  IsUnd  2  miles 
off  the  Csoara  Coast,  in  lat.  14^  45'  N.  about 
I  aiU  long. — Hordurfk* 

AN7iB.    Paaa.    ^|    Figs. 

AKJELIEu  Eno.  Tam.  Artocarpua  hirsute. 

ANJENGA  or  ANGINTENOA,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  in  lat.  S""  89^- N.  Long.  Tft"" 
46'  G.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  two 
Tamil  words  onjee  taynkul  or  five  cocoa 
trees.  Tlis  place  waa  for  many  years  an  English 
fietory  and  of  aome  note  iu  former  days, 
h  it  now  desolate  and  deserted.  The  niins  of 
the  Portuguese  church  and  fort,  atill  eaist. 
Orne,  the  Historian,  waa  born  at  Aigengo, 
"fvrM  OrienM  Memoin^  Abhe  Ba§nal*9 
EUiory  ^f  He  Udtn.-^H.  J>fury,  CoehiH. 
Jiorthrgk, 

ANJOWN.?     HufO.    Bishops' Weed. 

ANJIJM.    HAa.    Hardwickia  binata/ 

AllJUNA  also  KUHPA.  Mae.  Memecylon 
tiactoriom. 

ANJUBU,  eoe»-»(5b.  Picna  earicai  h.^R. 
iii.  SIS. 

ANKABOSA^  C9or^r^.  Leea  etaphyka ; 
A I  6&8. 

ANKBR.    OiH..    Anchor. 

ANKEBBOTEX.     Gee.    Buoys.  ' 

ANKLETS.    ENGLittH. 


Anklets  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper^  deer 
horn,  the  metals  being  solidly  massive  and 
as  cbainSf  are  in  use  in  all  eastern  conn* 
tries,  amongst  hindus  and  mahomedans*  Oc« 
casiooalty  a  grown  man  of  the  hindus 
may  be  seen  with  a  small  gold  or  silver 
ring  but  in  general  they  are  restricted  to 
women  and  children.  The  custom  has  doubt- 
less been  through  all  ages,  and  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Josh,  xiii,  1.6 :  Is.  iit,  16  and  18*  In 
some  cases  those  of  some  of  the  hindus  are 
inconveniently  massive,  and  heavy  rings, 
usually  of  jHirer  set  with  a  fringe  of  small  bells, 
are  often  wotu  by  hinriu  ladies.  Allusion  ia 
made  to  a  tinkling  with  the  feet.     Hindoo 


the  pains  of  ttae  hands  are  brought  togeth«r  |  ^o„en  wear  loose  ornameiita  one  above  another 

on  their  ankles,  which,  at  every  motion  of  the 
feet,  produce  a  tinkling  noise.     Toy  Cari, 

ANKL0N6,  the  muaical  bamboos  of  Java. 

ANKOBAB,  described  by  Dr.  Kirk  in 
journey  from  Tsjoura,  Lond,  Geo. — 2Wia«. 
184S.  Fol.  X.     See  Kirk. 

ANKOLAMU— *S.    eor*e)iSoe«    Afongium 

decapetalum,  Lam^^^U.  ii.  502.* A.  hexape- 
taluro. 
ANK008.  Pbrs.  Hikd.    ^^I  Ankasa, 

Sakso.  Arpe.  Greek  :  Cuspis,  Latin  :  Uendoo, 
Singh.  The  goad  and  •guiding  rod  of  an 
elf  phant  driver,  in  shape  resembling  a  email 
boat-hook.  It  is  figured^  in  the  medals  of 
CaracolU  of  the  identical  form  iuuae.atthD 
present  day  in  India. 

ANKO^RUTE.  Tam.  ^dif-ptlmu.  Tricho- 
aanthes  palmate-    Eojp6. 

ANMAaL.    Tam.  .  Pavo  ^ristatns. 

ANNA,  an  East  Indian  coin,  sixteen  to  a 
rupee  and,  equal  to  about  three  hall  piance. 
Eng.    See  Panam.  Ganda* 

ANNA   BUGDI.  Tam.    Green  copperas. 
ANNA!  KABAI  MARAM,   also  OAi)DY 
BAAiRAM.    Tam.     Odina  woodisr. 

ANNANAS.    Guz.    and  Uikp.    (^  Uj  j 

Pine  Apple. 

ANNA  PURNA  DEVI,  a  goddesa  in 
hindu  mythology.  In  the  modern  representa- 
tions of  this  beneficent  form  of.Parvati,  ahe  ia 
described  as  of  a  deep  yellow,  colour,  standin|r, 
or  sitting  on  the  /o/aa,  or « water-lily.  She  haa 
two  srma,  and  in  one  hand  bolda-a  apoon,  in 
the  other  a  diali.  In  her  dress  ahe  ii  decorated 
like  the  other  modern  images  of  Durga.  Anna 
Puma-is  a  household  g^dess,  and  il  extensively 
worshipped  by  the  hindus.  Her  name  implies 
the  lEOcldesa  who  fills  with  food,  and  they 
believe  that  a  sincere  worshipper  of  her  will 
never  want  rice.  She  is  possibly  (he  Anna  of 
Babylon  and  she  haa  been  considered  aa  tile 
prototype  of  the  Anna  Fereniia  of  the  Bomans» 
whom  Vnrro  places  in  the  same  rank  with 
Pitllaa  and  Ceres,  and-  vho  waa  deified  and 
he!d  ia  Vii^h  esteem  by  the  Jtoman  ^eofAei  in 
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AaiB.  BiifO. !  ^f 3r»ltt. 


...    Tam.. 
.fc    T«a^ 


ANOGEXSSUS  LATIFOLIUS. 


ANOINTIX<J. 


cousequenoe  of  having  sapplied  them  with  food 
wiiL'ti  they  retired  into  Mount  AventiDe- 
BcfiiHes  the  f:rrat  similarity  of  names,  there  is 
a  »in)|;uUr  coiucidenoe  in  the  times  of  their 
worship,  the  ftativala  of  Anna  Purna  taking 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  increase  of  the 
moon  in  the  month  Choitru  (partly  in  March,) 
nml  those  of  the  Boroan  goddess  on  the  Idts 
of  March.  In  India*  she  is  known  simply  as 
Anna,  also  as  Anna  Furna,  or  Anna  Devati. 
In  his  hymn  addressed  to  her  by  the  Rishi 
Agastyn,  she  is  personified  at  Pita  or  material 
ood.  ANxNA  PUBNA  is  SANs^rom  &nn&, 
ood,  and  poorna  fall.  Another  Mni  is  &nna, 
y*nd,  and  prashana,  feeding.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind. 
^Supp.  ii.  Art.  Hindu,  p.  26S :  Inscriptions* 
376.  Colera.  Mvth. 

ANNASO.     It.    Pine  Apple. 

ANNEE,  a  TibeUn  nun. 

ANNELIDA,  of  Cuvier,  from  annulus  a 
riD^,  as  an  example  of  which  the  ringed  form 
of  the  common  earth  worm  may  be  indicated. 
The  leeches,  the  Himdinides,  are  namarous 
throughout  the  hot  moist  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Planaria  aUo  occurs,  near  Madras*— '.ffiv^.  C^c. 
Mad.  Liu  Journ, 

'     ANNESLEYA  HORRIDA. 

JuwiR  Kashm. 

This  plant  is  commoB  in  the  laka  of  Kashmir. 
Its  broad  round  leaf  lies  on  the  water  like  that 
of  the  lotutf,  ita  under  surface  being  covered 
with  numerous  hard,  sharp  and  hooked  spicnlm. 
— Advenlmrti  c/  a  Latfy  im  Turiary.  Mr: 
Harrfy.  Vol  l,p.  238. 

ANNESLEYA  SFINOSA.  lUgh.  8yn.  of 
Enrvale  ferox«  Salisb. 

ANNESLEY,  Dr.,  afUrwarda  8ir  James, 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Madras  Army  who 
rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Author  of  Remarks  on  the  diseases  of  India, 
Lon.  %  vols.  8 vo.— Description  of  Indian 
diseases,  I  voU-^D/*,  BuUVu  Calalt^tie. 

A  NOD  A,  a  ^^nus  of  the  MahaceaB  of  which 
A.  acerirolia,  Dllleniana,  hastate  and  triangu- 
laris are  mentioned,  formerly  placed  under 
the  genus  Sida, —  Foigt.  115. 

AXOGEISSUS  ACUMINATUS.    WM. 


Couocarpus  acnminattts,  Roxh.  ii.  443. 


Pachi  maoQ. 
Piuhi.  ..    r 


TxL.  I  Pauchi  mauu. 


Tai.. 


Thia  tree  is  mti  with  in  several  parta  of 
Jndia.  lu  limber  is  good,  durable,  and  fit  for 
house  buihling  purpoaea.  That  from  tke 
Goflavery  ia  dctcribed  aa  a  vertr  bard  atrong 
t\aiiti.^Aa6.  ii.  449.  VoijL  Opiam  Bed. 

.    ANOGE'SSUS  LATIFOLIUB.     Wall 
Coiiocarpaa  latifoliua,  Uoj^.  ii.  442. 
Shtrima&ia TaL. 


This  timber  tree  growa  at  CUUaane. 
Islamabad,  in  the  Kennery  jungles,  the  vAlleya 
of  the  Concan  rivers  near  iheir  sources,  (be 
inland  Dekhan  hills,  and  in  the  Drhra  Dkoon. 
The  timber,  if  kept  dry,  is  good  and  durable. 
Near  the  Oodavery,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  hardest  in  the  forests.  It  grows  to  sn 
enormous  size.  Axles  of  carts  are  generslly 
made  of  this  wood.  Roxb.  ii.  442.  Voigt,  38. 
OapUiin  Beddtnne. 

ANOINTING,  a  form  of  installatioti.  whleli 
is  practised  in  England  but  s eeroa  to  hsTe  been 
of  Rastern  orit^tn,  derived  pcrhap  from  the 
Assyrians,     it  is  the  '*«faMV  .^^^^    of    the 


Arabs,  hence  the  hebrew  Heasiah.  In  Bajpsii- 
anah  "  anointing^'  appears  to  have  beeOt  iii  all 
ages,  the  mode  of  installation.  The  unguent 
on  this  occasion  ia  of  sandal*wood  and  atr  of 
roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  very  thick  ointment, 
of  which  a  little  is  plseeri  upon  the  forehead  wit  h 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  then 
the  jewels^  the  aigrette  and  necklace  are  lied 
on.  Amongst  the  earlieat  notices  of  tUia  cere- 
monial is  that  in  Geoeaia  x&viii.  when  /aoob 
rose  up  early  in  the  rooming,  and  look  tbe 
stone  that  be  had  put  for  his  pillew,  end  set 
it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  lop 
of  it.  The  bramhnna  anoint  their  stone  imsgee 
with  oil  before  bathing,  and  some  anoint  tbem 
with  sweet-scented  oil.  This  practice  probably 
arises  out  of  the  customs  of  the  hindooa,  and 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  their  idolairy. 
Anointing  penons,  aa  an  act  of  homage,  baa 
been  transferred  to  their  idob.  There  are 
resemblances  betwixt  the  Jewish  and  btndoo 
methods  of  and  timea  for  anointing.  Oil  is 
applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  till  it  rracbes 
all  the  limbs,  it  is  called  abhyanga,  wbicb  is 
noticed  in  Fsalm.  c.  xxx.  iii.  3.  *  It  ia  like 
the  preciona  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  went 
down  to  the  sktris  of  his  garment.'  Again,  we 
ate  told  in  Mark  xiv.  8,  that  there  oame  a 
woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  precious;  and  the  brake  the 
box,  and  ponr^  it  on  his  head  ;  and  pouring 
sweet-scented  oil  on  the  head  is  com  mem 
amongst  hindtis.  At  the  close  of  ti  e  festival 
in  honour  of  Doorga,  the  hindoos  worsbip 
the  unmarried  daughters  of  bramhaos,  niui 
amongst  other  c(  remoniea  pour  sweet-acmted 
oil  on  their  hmda.  Amongst  thekindna,  ibe 
ceremonial  ia  attended  to  after  sickness^  wbicb 
Ptaim  xiv.  7,  mentions  thna :  *  the  God  Imtb 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness.*  And 
hindua^  laating;  in  eiekaeas^  or  aonow,  abecoin 
from  the  daily  anointing  of  the  body  witl.  oiL, 
and  again  anoint  on  recovery  as  %  Saimutl  xii! 
20,  where  'David  arose  from  the  eaiili,  •  ««.f 
washed,  and  anointed  hims*'lf,  an  I  ohan|(ed  I  '^ 
npparei,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Loid^ 
and  worsliipped.'  Bathing^  anointtnir  the  bod  v 
with  oil,  and  changing  the  apparel^  ar^,  amo  n^ 
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ANOXA  BWIQULATA. 


AXORATHA. 


tTana...         „» 

42 

GoaUejia...     •«. 

37 

Oroph<fia,„     ... 

i 

31iluisia...      .^ 

1 

Loboorpo*.    .^. 

1 

l'«tt(»ia 

2 

tf 


««• 


•  •• 


»•* 


>•• 


»8 

J 
1 

1 


^  ma&m,  tie  fiiBi  wtMrd  wgtts  ^^comisg 
«Bt  of  A  atitB  of JBooniiaf 9  or  tiekii^i-^^o^'^ 

ANOLA,   Unft.  }y^  Fruito  of  Eml^in 

oidBiRs-,  thr-fifiiblic^liffyrobahn  or  Ph^rHan- 
tkosembiicft.  It  is  roundish,  bUckisb,  grey,  very 
vrinklsd,  obseurdj  sii-stdeif ;  nut  three- cellecU 

each  shell  vhh  two  shiuing  seeds — 0*Shavgh^ 

-  .   •   ^     •    

AN0VADAS8A,  according  to  the  Singba- 
lese  buddhiit9,  a  Bndba  preTious  to  Gotama. 
^S^er^s  Eaittm  Monaehism,  p,  433. 

ANONACRSl,  a  tropical  order  of  plants, 
cliiefl} inhabiting  Amerrcft  and  the  East  Indies. 
Ihe  order inclades  about  15  genera  and  t50 
ipecies,  more  than  half  of  which  occur  in  India. 

Unona^M 
Artobotrjf8« 
Paljaltbia... 
Hjalostemiiiii 

and 
Sacoopetalonu  . 

Hooker  aad  ThomacMi  describe  IdS  speaiM. 
They  an  ail  treaa  or  thiuba^  with  %  powarfnl 
tromatie  laate  aid  am^,  fnroisliing  estearaed 
tdibk  freka,  of  vkiok  the  enatard  apple,  soar- 
»p,  awcH  aop^'aiid  baliock  heaii  may  be  uvui- 
ei-r«^/,  13L  H  cmdT. 

ANONA  QIi£RIMOLIA.  MiLi.  A  ixee 
of  P^  wiib  a  siiooDieal  friMi  of  a  dark  purple 
edbar  cantainiiig  a  aoffe  awe^  oraettaga^,  and 
ttaeh  rttiif<isd  by  tlljB  F^ravians.  it  wae 
iitrodtteed  -  imo    IiMlia    iu    18i0. — Rktdfik 

ANONA  MnRICATA,  Xdus.  The  douf^ 
np  tree  of  the  West  {ttdiea:  ia  coltiwted  n 
buik,  aadTeoaeaoiimy  Md  ha*  lavgo yelowisb 
pcco  iinnra  laitli  la  viaoni  stneM.  The 
ffiit,  reMabiea  tiae  ewll»d«apjd»^  *V^*  '^ 
^^h,  Mid Imra  anhr  oareaa  ywn  u  -gvowa 
loabooitbe  bmbo  aise  as  the  ludleek  heavly 
i«  fiU  gmnklB  eoioQ?  wlae»  rifie,  audi  baa  a 
io%h  tbofny-appcaraaiee  t  thi|  ftafowr.  ia  very 
P^cttliti;  diffpring  Ikon  tbe  otb^  epecies  of  the 
Aaoaacna:  ihe  tiKiit  lestaMcs  that  of  black 
c«nraDla;ihe^«eedf  areaimilartatkme  of  the 
a«tni*tpple:  ^fke  wood  ia  iaferiov^^iSWt^. 
If.  M,  Jmm*  Rgport^  Vwt,  14.  Shoh.  /.  tt 
T^li4.  W^eUkU  Mikghm,  "%%. 

ANOSA  BBTICULATA.    Linn. 

Uvioai?  Bl?0.  Hm^.  LMaQoa      ««.     ,^«jtfjkx^. 

Ni'oa ,'^         .y>        RamaSita  ../    ...-^ANa. 

*ona ...      Eiro.    Anonal..    ..,    ...SmaH. 

B«iMtffaM%     ...    „       BaaiaMa  nianm.^'AM. 
Kfltt9d0«iteiida|9l«  „     ■  ^  n  '  ^  aUkto...  Tai. 
^oFhal,  J)aK%  Hifipi  L^^naiOmtti  •*   •»•  4. 
>ona  ...     ^      MiMJC- 1 

X1M9  fnii^.  tr«B.d^v^p  itf  .^liteiaBd  fiog- 
^i<k  qaam  hm^,^^§  :l(pp^siiri«lie  o{  .ita  dark 
browBislLjip^  nt^fm^r  ^1  aa^te  jRltiJtitk  in 
ill  parfs  of  thitkwiw^  Wl4il9W,lQ.a  taw  I 


.  It  ripena  ia  the  autumti,  but  it  is  sof^ 
cwettiih  and  pulpy  and  f§  not  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans. — j4in»lie,  253.  Drs.^  RidMl  and 
Mason,  Bombay  Froduc^nl  M.  E,  J,  KeporU. 
B.  f,€i  ^A.  115.    -Orautfigrtfi  Dttltonttry. 

ANONA.S^AXOeAi  Xawt.  Ro^bM,  657. 

.     ..  Malat. 
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Shneifa... 

Luna... 

A^eba... 

Ata  ?... 

Ame»Ba 

Au-za 

¥ariiat1  .^ 

5iiUPb%l... 

Sweet  Sop  .. 

Custard  apple  ...        ,,. 

Maaos-papna  ..  Malat. 

Bnwak*DOiia 


v.* 


Ab.  I  fllri  Kaya   ... 

Att'ba  '^m^  . 

Sri-kai'a?... 
Auta-chicha 
A  utsr-chika 

^^•••^"      •  •  «  •  •  ■ 

Gaoda-gutea 

Atta 

Siri  Kaya... 
Sita  pafiam' 
Sita  pfa'allaaa 


BUKll. 

Pksh.. 


II 


n 


Haual. 

*•     •■ 

..      If     ■ 

« 

>•'       oAM^S. 
•••  «>    ■ 

..    SiXGB. 

...      Sum. 
...     Tam. 


This' small  tree  with  its  delicious  fruif, 
grows  fireely,  evea  wild,  ki  tropical  jparta 
of  the  8outb-e«8l  of  Asia»  though  ougin- 
ally  from  tropical  America.  It  ^rows  wild 
near  Hyderabad  in  the  Pekhan*  The  fruL^ 
is  wholesome  and  pleaaant»  and  being  per* 
fectly  free  frbm  ackl  may  be  given  to  sucii 
delicate  people  as  dftre  not  venture  oa  others 
of  a  different  nature*  It  is  delicious  to  the 
taste,  and  on  |>ccasiona  df  famine,  hiio  lite- 
rally proved  the  staif  of  life  to  the  natives. 
It  wa9  cultivated  in  Pegu  in  the  Burmeae  time 
to  a  great  extent^  aad  with  much  success,  on 
the  sloDcs  of  the  hitU  about  Prome  on  both 
sides  df^the  river.  Since  British  occapglion  of 
the  country^  these  plautations  have  fallen  intp 
neglect,  and  supplies  of  the  fruit  ape  fMrnished 
to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  a^  the  plants 
now  receive  no  care ;  the  fruit  wiM  soon  be- 
come scarce.  This  and  similar  sub-acid  fruits 
form  a  considerable  article  of  food  to  the  Bur- 
mese, to  whom  they  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
flesh-meat,  being  eaten  with  rice  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  their  daily  provisions.  l*he  tree  ivheh 
tuUivated  and  pruned  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, .produces  fruit  afterwards  .of  double  the 
usual  size.  The  leavea  have  a  disagreeable 
odour,  and  the  seeds  contain  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple fatal  to  inaects,  on  which  account  the 
natives  of  India  use  them  powdered  and  mixed 
Willi  the  flour  of  gram  fCicer'^rijbUnum)  for 
washing  the  hair."^  A  few  leaves  and  some 
seeds  put  ii^to  a  bed  infested  with  buga  have 
been  sai^  to  dispel  theae  pests  immediately. — 
Royle.  Gibtpti.  '^c.  quoted  in  Vseful  Flanl^. 
McOielland^  fiuktelL  'Crawfuri.'r'^^J'^ifs  ft. 
^Z2.— Malcolm' $  Travels  in  Sopih  'Eastern  A%ia, 
FA.p,  180.  Fotgl^  U*  Book,  f: et  Thomson 
l\5.  CaL  Cat.  JBx.Wi,  Bot^i^l^  ^rodvcfs,  [ 

ANOiRATHA,  aiao .  caHaiL  AJiKAATHA 
&AUMEN. .  Uaestebttshcd  ku^dhiemiat  Pa- 
gmi  in  Bnvmahv'aad.  built  all  the.  tempks 
therft-f-j^ntef.  J.-SoaPagaa - 
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ANiETOGHILUS  SETACEUS.  Wamii 
Bnja,  Singh,  kiog  of  the  forest.  A  Cejflou 
Orchid. 

ANOU,  Si^M A9BAN.    Gomuto, 
ANS.  UiND.  Teraiioiilia  tomentota.    W  and 
A. 

kSS,  a   trihe  of  Arabia  in 'the  time^of 
Mahomed.     See  Aswad/ 
ANSA,  Sankg.    Portion. 
ANSANA,  Sams.   Portion  of  a  portion  of 
Krishna,   as   PanunatKa,  or  supreme  spirit. 
See  Chaitanya. 

ANOBPORUM  MONOCEPHAIiUM.  iir«. 
one  of  the  Cyperaoees,  is  JUHtburiEh's  'Cypenis 
monocephalus  and  the  Gotlioobi  of  Bengrfl. 

ANSEB^  the  goose,  the  hans  of  India,  of 
which  species  A.  (Jygnoides  :  A.  Cinereus  :  and 
A.  brachyryncbus  are  known  in  India  and  the 
Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A.  Indica 
occurs  at  Siligori.  The  domestic  goose  of 
India  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  Cygnoides  and 
A.  Cinereus. — Hooker's  Him.  Joum  :  Vol.  i, 
pa^e  899.  Csto/.  Cat.  Museum,  ^e  (^gniose* 
Goose. 

ANSBR  CTGNOIDES,  see  Pelicanus  infla- 
tifrons. 

ANSTRtJTHER,  c  ^.,  HBJor  General 
Philip,  of  an  old  Boottbh  family,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Madras  artillery  from  1825  till  his 
retirement *from  the  service.  His  chief  eflbrts 
in  eafly  life  were  directed  to  t'be  introduction 
of  iron  gun  canria^tes,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
weigbt  of  guns.  He  joined  the  army  engaged 
in  the  China  war  of  1841  and  at  Chnsan  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  and  detaintid  for 
six  months.  Was  at  the  taking  of  Amoy,  re- 
capture of  'Chusan  ;  the  bsttle  of  Chin-hte, 
the  attack  on  Woosung,  at  Chapoo,  Kiugpo, 
Tsekee,  Shangb®  and  Chinkiangfoo.  He  served 
as  Lord  Gough's  aid-de-camp  at  the  battli^  of 
ChillianwalUh  and  Gooserat,  and  subseooentW 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  Kaffirland.  He 
•ubsequenA?  served  under  Sir  Scudamore'Steel, 
x*  c.  B.,  in  the'seeond  Burmese  war. 

ANSUS,  an  islanil  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, inhabited  by  Papuans.  Their  houses, 
built  on  posts,  are  placed  entirely  in  ihe  water. 
At  very  low  water  only  ia  the  beach  partially 
uncovered.  This  beach  consists  of  mud,  in 
which  the  mangroves  grow  ItiXuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gardens 
from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  (he  surround- 
ing islands,  principally  on  m  island  with  a 
hiKh  beach  lying  oppeaite  to  the  kampong. 
The  Ansus  Pspuana  wear  their  hair  in  tufu. 
Their  appearance  is  good  natured,  faoes  regular, 
eyes  beautifully  t>laek,  the  moutli  liroad  with 
beautiful  regular  teeth,  and  the  forehead  high 
bat  narrow.  Many  have  thin  lipe  nnd  findy 
curved  noaea,  whioh  give  them  a  move  Euro- 
pean physiognomy.  The  men  are  generally 
handsome  and  wcU  formedi   aiout|  without 


befag  too  thtok,  strong  and  matedar  ;   the 

women  very  good4ooking  ;  and  somoabildfctt 

with  very  regular  soft  &oea,  and  long  pnMi««t 

curling  hair. — Jommai  ftf  ^  ^^-  ^ftll.  June 

1^ 52,  p.  330. 1-i  and  8,    See  Aheu :  rapuMu 

ANT.    £nq. 

Cheonti    Hum.  f  Inofou   •«•        •••  Taii. 

Formica   ••.    ...       Lat.    Chima    T&i. 

Lomiit Malat.    ll«ml Tckx. 

Ants    have    attracted    attention  from   the 
earliest  ages,  on  account >of  the  singular  coono- 
my  and  extraordii»ary  industry,  aaaotfeaied  by 
the  different  species.    This  'has  been   mare 
parlicuhirly  the  case  in  the  cold«r  countries  ol 
Europe,  Tor  of  the -numerous  races  of  the  South 
East  of  Asia,  not  one  takes  any  interest  in  the 
field  matters  of  natural  history.     It  is  probable 
that  numerous  ants  wiUbe  diacovered.    Vr. 
Jerdon,  a  Madras  Medical  Officer,  in  a  series  of 
pap«'ra  in  ihe  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Annnla 
of  Nai  ural  -History  described  forty-seven  vpeciea 
of  ante  in  Southern  India.     But  M.  Nietoer 
of  Ceylon  recently  forwarded  to  the  Be/tia 
Museum  upwards  of  seventy  speeiea  tiken  by 
him  tnthai  island  chiefly  in  the  western  •pro- 
vince and  ihe  vieintty  of    Colombo*      Mr* 
Jerdon  in  the  Madras  >Lit.-6oc  Journal  gfvea 
the  following  sfedes  found  in  Southern  kMtiB, 
he  arranges  them  acoordinic  to  *'Bt.  Vargeau, 
who,  in  Uie  lit  volume  on  ihe  Uymenoptem 
in  the  Suites  a  Bnffon,  divides  ante  into  four 
tribes,  viz  t — Ist  Tribe,  Ijbs  Myrmioitca,  femaiea 
with  a  sting.  Ist  segment  of  abdooien  of  S 
knots.    This  includes  the  following  genrca, 
1st  Cryptocerus.    2ud  Atta.     Srd  Ooodoma, 
differing  from  Attn  in  its  larger  head,  aiidihis 
presence  of  epinea.  4th  £cfton.  5th  Mjrranan* 
— ^2nd  Tribe,   Ponerilea,  females  with  aiiair* 
1st  segment-oft  he  abdomen  of  one  knoi^nly.  Il 
includes  ihe  genera  Odontonaobos  and  Ponen. 
— Srd  Tribe,  Les  •Formicttea^  females  vitkoni  a 
ating*    lat  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  one  knot 
only,  audit  contains  ihe  genera  tPei^aiysw  and 
J'bi'mMtf.— Many  Indian  ante  cannoi  be  wcU 
referred  to  any  of  these  genera,  4mt  aa  it  ia 
^probable  that  aome  new  {(eneta  have  been 
•formed  -by  recent    writers,    Dr.  Jerdon,    ia 
general,  eoniente  himself  with  referring  flM»t 
of  his  species  to  one  or  ^ther  of  thooa  here 
oharacteriuNl,    and    remarits,    that  following 
the  arrangement  of   St.  Vargaaa,  we    have 
first  the  tribe  of  Mgrmieuies  and  tke  first  genna 
meritmned  1^  him.    Cryfrtocems,  being  Asne* 
riean  exduaively,  we  come  io  the  genua  jilts 
of  LsttreiOa,  from  whibh  St.  Fargeaa  baa  aepa- 
nted  OeoAma^  the  chief  distinetioa  being  iba 
spines   which  axist  dtber  on  the  bead  or 
thorax  of  the  latter,  which  moreover  b  said  to 
hava  the  head  of  variable  aiie,  wbiM  in  Alta  it 
is  saki  to  be  uaaaily  not  of  a  hrga  aiaa.    VI  e 


have  in  India  speeiea  appamnt^y  bakmging  t^ 
boib  groups  trkicb  ba  descriix^t 
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Tuti,  MtsiflciDBs.  'Geo*  AUa.  He 
posMsied  6  tpeeiea  of  ante,  all  of  small  ubt, 
wiudi  appeir  to  belong  to  ihit  genus,  hafing 
a  ftiii;,  tva  teots  in  the  'first  segment  of  4,km 
abdomen,  antenflie  not  eoneealed  in  a  deft, 
thorax  witkont  spines,  and  short  palpi. 

lita  mmmta^  new  speoies*  Worker  bately 
lUth  of  an  iiioh  long,  head  obloog.  'X\& 
mionte  apeeies  makes  n  temporarj  nest  in 
Tokroa  aitaauona,  in  -an  emptj  box,  betlreen 
tbe  back  tff  a  book  and  its  leaves  even  among 
the  loose  pages  off  a  book,  in  an  "empty  ahell, 
k€.,kc.  Nothing  iaifsed  in  its  eonatractioo,  a 
skelter  from  the  light  merely  being  sought  for* 
It  is  not  perhaps  vety  numerous  in  individnals, 
ooe  viagless  female  is  geodrally  found  in  the 
Bttt.  It  ia  very  'common  in  the  Camatie  and 
sunt  of  Indiay  bift  not  seen  in  Malabar,  ft 
ippeais  to  prate  dead  animal  smtter  to  sao- 
ckinoe  or  Tegetable  prodneta. 

AtU  detimeiar,  new  species.  Worier  about 
MOth  of  an  inch  long,head  dilong,  not  so  long 
in  proportion  as  in  the  last ;  eyes  small,  colour 
rofooa,  abdomen  gloaay  brown.  They  Hve  in 
holts  io  the  ground,  tu  in  waib^&c,  and  are 
veiy  aaaaasava  in  wdMdiiaVs.  Tbey  prefer 
nimalto  vsgetable  aubatanoes,  destroying  dead 
iaiecta,  Uid  akina,  lee.,  fcc.,  but  aiao  feed  gree* 
^  00  sugar.  They  are  eonfmon  in  aU  parts 
of  hHHa,  and  often  prove  Yetytroubleaome  and 
deKmetiTs  to  tbe  Natonrtist» 

Aik  tkmMa,  new  species.  Wowhr  about 
1  6ih  of  so  inch  long,  bead  oblong ;  ^ea  mode* 
nte  liie,  head,  thorax,  and  legs,  deep  red 
brows,  sbdoukcn  biarckiah.  Thia  apedes  of  ant 
^  not  aeem  to  be  eommon,  only  hitherto 
pToearsd  at  Neikire  in  a  hole  in  a  hoose,  and 
•nly  os<  Uad  of  indrvidual  seen. 

4(U  fwfk^  new  specie*.  Worker  l-8th  to 
i'6th  of  an  inch  long,  head  ahort,  oblong ; 
mntheraflBall,mediai;  ofan  uniform  glossy 
rafaoB  eolour,  with  tbe  end  of  the  aibdomen 
Mfleearfaat  darker^  Warrior  mriaUe,  about 
{lb  iiieh  long,  head  large,  very  square.  Fenude 
aboat  T-tith  of  oi  ineh  long.  It  is  very  coaa- 
mon  in  Malabar,  also  found  in  tbe  Oamatie : 
in  holea  under  ground,  about  gravel  walks, 
mad  walls,  and  often  appears  in  houses,  coming 
through  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  floor,  nr  walC 
FroB  a  cofeny  of  them,  every  now  and  then, 
yatt  anmbera^f  the  winged  femalea  (and  males) 
»«M  forth  just  before  sunset  attended  as  far  aa 
|he  window  hy  swanna  of  the  nenten  of  both 
nn^.  Its  favorite  food  ia  dead  inaeeta^  and 
other  nutter,  but  it  also  carries  off  seeds  like 
<he  Oeodons,  chaff.  Ice,  ftc.  It  atinga  very 
•cTody,  ieaviog  a  buning  pain  lihnt  laata  for 
Kreral  miautes. 

MU  dimaa/tf,  new  speciea.  About  MOth 
of  tt  ioeh  long,  head  oblong,  iMomen  long, 
^t  oohmr  bbekiah  throoghont  Thia  Ant 
buad  ia  aaatt  jiogibm  oa  tras  in  Malabir. 


AiiM  Jlorieolo^  new  apedes.  Worker  not 
147th  inch  long  ;  thorax  and  legs  dark  rufous, 
head  and  abdomen  glossy  dsrk  brown.  This 
very  small  ant,  in  small  numbera  on  flowera 
and  leaves  at  Tellichery,  <Aid  it  appears  to  feed 
aolcly  on  vegetable  secretions. 

Geik^  Ocodoma,  Ants  -extremely  numeroua 
over  all  India,  and  comprising  severalQspedea 
very  nearly  alike  and  probably  confounded 
together  by  many.  Almost  all  the  apecicB  hav^ 
two  kinds  of  neuters^  one  of  them  of  very  large 
size  compared  with  the  ordinary  Workers,  and 
which  are  visually  called  Warriors*  Sorocfiointa 
in  the  history  of  the  food  economy  of  these 
ants  have  cained  much  interest  among  Natural-* 
iats  at  home.  Tbe  chief  distinction  xd  Oeodoma 
from  AllaeonvieKM  in  the  former  having  some 
small  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Oeodama  Matubariea,  new  spedes.  Worker 
ith  of  an  inch  long,  head  oval,  eyes  moderate^ 
head,  thorax  and  legs,  rufous,  abdomen  black* 
ish ;  legs  iong.  Worrkr  \ih  of  sn  inch  long  $ 
hesd  enormous,  rugose^  striated,  deeply  notched 
behind ;  eyes  minute,  antennae,  legs,  and 
abdominal  pedides  rufous,  the  rest  of  the  body 
blaskiih  This  species  of  Ant  upf^cars  to  form 
a  link  between  the  tww  Oanara  Aiio  and  Oeo^ 
doem,  as  ahown  by  the  rudimentasy  atate  ti 
thoradc  spines ;  found  chiefly  about  hoiisea. 
it  runs  rapidly,  lives  also  on  insecta  and  other 
auinial  matter,  and  on  sugar,  bread,  &c. 

Ocodoma  promiene,  [Syke§)  ?  Worker  about 
|th  of  an  inch  long  ;  head  somewhat  oeole^ 
bulgiHf  slightly  at  the  aidea,  and  narrowed 
behind.  Warrior  with  jawa  pointed  and  finely 
toothed  ;  thorax  very  rough  ;  length  \  inch» 
head  large,  otherwise  similar.  They  live  under 
grouail,  making,  for  their  size,  a  large  series  of 
excavations.  Their  common  food  snimal  matter^ 
dead  insects^  &c.,  &c.,  which  they  take  readilv. 
but  they  alao  carry  off  large  quantities  of  seeda 
of  various  kinds,  especially  small  gnasa  aeeds, 
and  more  eapedally  cabbage,  celery,  raddisfa, 
carrot  and  tornnto  aeeda,  but  are  particularly 
partial  to  the  light  lettuce  aeeda,  and  in  aome 
gardeaa,  unless  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sown 
be  suspended,  or  otherwise  protected,  the  whole 
of  the  aeeds  sown  will  be  removed  iu  one  night* 
Packets  of  aeeds  (especially  lettuce)  in  a  room 
will  be  completely  emptied  before  aware  that 
the  ants  have  ducovered  them.  They  bring 
the  seeds  outside  their  holes,  at  the  close 
of  the  rdny  season,  but  in  some  cases  merely 
the  husks,  quite  in  heapa.  Their  galleriea  and 
subterranean  passages  are  often  very  entendve. 
and  it  ia  no  easy  matter  to  dig  down  to  their 
nest  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  seeds. 

Ooodoma  d^fiuM^  n«w  spedes.  Worker 
about  ^h  of  an  inch  kmg ;  head  aomawhaft 
ovd)  hod,  thorax  and  legs  fufeus ;  abdomen 
brown^  Wetrrior  1th  inch  long^  jaw  strongly 
toodmd.    XUs  apedes  appears    to  be  spread 
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6v9t  most  of  ladbi  and  bas  tiisilar  habila^  to 
the  last. 

f  QcodamaiivgriOtfiitwBfem^'^  Worker  Bhov^i 
7«48tli  of.  aa  iaeh  Jon^,  fooad  elilQagi  head» 
Ihotax.  iind  legs  dark  laarroonj  abdomeo. 
blackish.  JF^aiTkr  neariy  i  inoh  loqg,  head. 
T«ry  larga,  {iroeured  in  the  Wynaad  irhera  U  ia 
not  unooBunoD.  The  difference  betireen  th^ 
worker  and;  the  Warrior  ia  greater  than  in  anj^ 
other  Indifts  speciee. 

Oeadamd  afi/tis,  aevr  epeciea.  Worker  ^th 
aC  au  ioch  long: ;  head  n^ariy  t quare,  aloioat 
amootfay  of  head»  le^a  and  thorax  rufous;, 
abdomen  dusky.  If^arrior  nearly  7*16th  of  aa 
kch  long.  This  ant  is  very  oooiinQii  in  Malar 
bar;  ia  nearly  allied  to,  but  differs.  from« 
QeodomA  diversa  ia  the  taothed  jawa  of  the 
Warrior,  &c.,  &c. 

'.  QoodomQ  minor,  aaw  speoias*  WQrk49\  length 
about  6-^8th  of  an  incbf  enticaly  rufqus,  h<»d 
ebloag.  Female  5-dth  of  an  in«b  long«  head, 
nearly  square.  On  one  ocoasiop,  only,  fouad 
a  aioglfl  individual  presumed  |o  be  the  femakb 
iihich  had  loat  her  wings,  undeir  a  st9iie  in  $k 
garden  at  Tellicberry,  surrpuiided  by  i>i;^«i^oua 
workers,  who  weca.  busy  (ending  her,  and 
remaving  aome .  egga  or  lar?Q3.  The  feiuffle  o{ 
this  genus,  ia  well  cbara^eriged  by  its  Urge 
cyaa,  and  ocelli. 

Oeodoma  piacftisjnnosa,  new  species.  Worked 
nearly  l-8th  of  au  inch  long,  head  smooth  ) 
eyes  small  ;  head,  le^s,  and  thorax  dark  nifous, 
abdomen  blackish  brown  ;  found  daring  the 
monsoon  forming:  a  small  temporary  mud  abode 
round  the  head  of  flowers  abundant  in  Malabar. 


hewers,  l^lt  49Tp)irsJ()a4  aui^  mathir.   It 
stings,  verjf  se^ver^ly.  . .  :  \/ 

£cUpn  nisfrift^,  neir  spefie^  Work^, 
laagUi  d^24th  of  an  moh,.  bfyid  loi^  eyes  large. 
Cob^r  ^Qiform  blaok. .  Fapale,  length  I l-2iUi 
of  an  incby  differs  frofn  the  Worte  only  in 
having  wings*.  This  an^  like  the  la^t  in  rare  la 
Malabari  bat  iolfirably,  ooniin^on  io  paris  of  ibe 
Qarnati^;  it  has  the  same  habits  astlie  last, 
living  i|i  holea  of  treei^  &c.^  fMid  feeds  in  the 
same  manner.  On  cutting  jppen  f^  dead  branch 
on  which  tbejf .  l^ad  formed  itheir  nest,  many 
ipringed  females,  ^nd  (orvaa  and  paps  were 
found  in  different  statea  of  development. 

£eUon  rt^fipet,  new  speoi^^  JTorler,  leo^th 
n*4i8thof  an  inch;  head  oblong.;  eyes  very 
Ivg^  liligbtly  advfAoad }  abdom^^  black,  viU 
l^foqs  legs  I  found  this  speoies  on  one  occasioa 
under^f  ^na.  in  the  Salfm  di^ict,  and  know 
not  if  it  has  the  tdeodr9philQMA  b^t^  of  tbej 
Wroiast^ 

j^^a  minuimf  ^ew  spi^a.  Worker ^  about 
)76th  o£  an  inch  loqg^;  black  throughout,  veryj 
al^nder  i  fonnd  b(bth.  Ui  the  Carnatic  and  in| 
l^aUbaf*  ,ala90st  al^v^^^s  bn  treea,  but  not  knowsj 
if  it  has  it^  nest  in  holes  of  (l^e  wood  or  otki:^ 
vis^*  Though  acarce  in  individuals^  it  is  by  n<^ 
npieans  xa?^  .   .  | 

.  GitL, .  }f^ri9$ica»  Q^  :  phac  :  Antenna^ 
fufl^ci^ently;  expos^  I  head  triangular,  witbou^ 
spines  ;  maxillaryj  palpi  lon^^  of  .'U^  }^^^^  \ 
jawa  (riaagoifir  ;  4irea  mibital  cells  in  Ute  up^ 
per  wings  ;  the  third  incomplete^  4c. 

»Af|^flK«/  d\ff^9a^  ^ew  (species*  Worhvi 
ratbnr  more  tl^n  l-9th  isick  tpng  \  b^^  ^H 


secretions  surrounding  the  seeds-.  Of  these 
seven  species  of  Oeodoma,  the  first  and  last  an 
very  distinct  frof?  al!  the  others,  the  first  by 
having  only  rudimentary  spines,  and  the  hist 
by  having  four  spines  instead  of  two.  Ocod&ntm 
minor  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
sfze  ;  and  the  other  fbur  are  most  readily 
distinguished  hiUr  <#,  by  the  jaws  of  the 
Warriors,  which  in  No.  1^  is  entire  ;  In  11, 
with  two  teeth  at  each  angle,  in  9  mth 
moderately  stroni^  teeth  througrhont  its  extent ; 
ijnd  in  8,.  with  the  jaw  very  findy  toothed. 

GeA,  JScilon,  The  characters  of  this  genus 
are  thus  (^iven  by  St.  Fnigeau,  ^'  Antenns^ 
,"  eoJtirely  free','  bead  elongated,  and  the  thorax 
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It   appeared   to   be  feeding  on  the  vegetable  ■  My  wfous  ;  abdomen,  d^k  glwy  browa 

F.ejpaif— ieijgth.  5^^tjj  of  %n  ini*  i  wmga  noj 
so  long  as  abdomen..  ]^le-r^^  ^ry  smHll 
ay^B  1^^ ;  langth  lr^7th  of .  ^n  ioch.  A  vt\] 
knowni  .^14  «fJ4^yj.  diffu^ei  fp^es,  beinjj 
A>und  thro9|EJ^(Hit  iiidifi-.  It  ina^as  Mf  ne^t  u{ 
M^  i9  brapoheii  o('tree^,.r;g#8  wiUi  Us  sbd  | 
men  turned  i^wfr4#  ^moat  oycgr  its  beadj 
aapacjally:  whan  ^^cUedft.  fii4  feeds  on  bou^j 
afii  ojth^  .v^etaUb»  secrc^t^Mift.  Oocasioualn 
thay  appaa?  to.fion»  %ir  W«»t  among  the  roolj 
pfn^s^orc|iid^,aq4  !WW%eRiphylic0sBts| 
at  least  ^ia  ia  the  case,  i;ii  ^lalabar.  It  i 
H^y-  p»gr^aiftu%  ijnd  bitaa  *aiy,  acxiBrcly,  no| 
fWpeaiing  |p  ^sa  i(s  sti^g  inuob.  | 

Murtnic^  ryfd.  Worier^  l^agth  9-48lb  0 
an  iunchi  ^nt^r^ly  ^  lufoua  Qplour*  This  is  | 
HW  Qte^y- allied  PR^pifi^^  BMii  ia  found  in  tbi 
fhSfl^e  keaUtiq^..afttl^  If^l,,;   Jta  .^i^|biU  are  siud 

ifi^mif^Wrim  ^#«*?   b^d,  tbora*.  an 


'  witt^out  spines  ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  of 
^  joints  ;  jaws  linear  i  wings  unknown^'* 

,  Mckm  ?  rt^omfrfim,  maw.  speisiea.  iF^nfcn 
leiigtknboni:il-24thDf  anjnah;  hf^dsq^^a^ 
thorax,  lege,  abdp^nAi  pedicles  and  anl^anm 
ttiloas^  head  niifi;  aMomqn,  Uaak.j  Thia  ant 
ia  tnif  3c4aniioip  .in  the.  jDasiiaiic,  /kss  ^o  jm 
AfflkdNm  :  ik  malcat  ifta  nasts  kkkp^m  ^f  tfm^ 
>oh^rpaUn9B»'bffmbp«(  I4ft^f  and  auah  ^^kj^ 
does.. Oil  oare.fpr  fkff^i^  aa  Mier  mi^QOi 


Length  7-48th  of  an  inch  ;  found  chie^y  in  tb 
f^atf d  fi^PfBts  pf •  tbe^  l^j^aild.  It  formsj 
oo^aidftrabl^  Itest  of  sc^iqfe  p/^p^r^fMOjua  mater^ 
^Isj  upuaiiy  of  anov^l.forp,  and  p^a^ed  rouaj 
a  spgaU  brepgh  .whkk  ^|iorta  lU^It  is  Vcrl 
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numerous  in  individaals,  count  leas  swarms  ia« 
suioj^froni  it  ou  bein^  disturbed  and  boldly  at - 
uckios  llie  assailant  both  with  teeth  and  sting. 
It  feeda  on  hooey  of  Aowers  and  other  vegetable 
iecn^tiotis. 

Mfrmica  fodiem,  new  species.  Worker, 
length  4- 1 8th  of  an  inch;  head,  thorax,  legs  and 
abdominal  pedicles  maroon  colour,  abdomen 
ailniag  brown.  Femmle,  head  rather  smaller  pro- 
l^rtionallj.  Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  eontroon 
an<l  tbundant  anta  in  Malabar,  not  seen  in  the 
(Urnalic.  It  seldom  enters  booses,  but  other- 
wise appears  to  take  the  place  of  Fomica  indt^ 
ftoa  which  is  not  found  in  Mabibar.  It  feeds 
cbu:fl>'  on  honey  and  other  vegetable  secretionf^, 
but  also  will  take  dead  animal  matter.     It  also 

cccssiooilly  feeda  on  the  secretions  of  the 

...ind  is  also  found  in  the  train  of  caterpillars 
feeding  on  leaves.  It  makes  large  excavations 
uoder  ground,  generally  having  the  entrance 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree»  and  it  forma  con- 
iiderable  heaps  of  fine  earth  round  tlie  moutb 
of  ihe  nest  It  nwB,  unlike  the  laflt  species^ 
with  iu  sbdomen  turned  downwards  under  the 
tbdominal  pedicles.  It  appears  to  form  the 
(\p«  of  a  very  diatinct  group  from  the  laat. 

Mfrmica  ?  tarda^  new  species.  Worker^ 
V\\%\\k  l-6th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax,  legst 
^Miominal  pedicles,  brick -red  ;  abdomen  dusky, 
(l«rk  blue.  This  is  a  very  curious  looking  ant. 
li  is  found  both  in  the  Carnatic  and  Malitbar, 
iivei  in  holes  in  the  ground  io  small  societies, 
>tid  feeds  on  vegetable  secretions.  It  moves 
» try  slowly. 

Mfrmica  ?  oara,  new  species.  Ocodoma  P 
^W«/,L:Dgth  i-5th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax, 
ii>d  le^  reddish  brown ;  abdomen  glossy  brown; 
foQiid  oDoe  under  a  stone  in  the  Wyuaad. 

^ni  Tribe.    Fanentei. 

OJwtomaekmg  ru/tis,  new  species.  tForker^ 
^^ih  l-4th  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax  and  le^s 
rufous ;  abdomen,  dark  brown.  Obtained  under 
stones  in  a  jungle  in  the  Salem  distnct,  also  in 
itc  Wynaad,  which  may  be  the  warrior  of  this 
»peciet-~if  the  society  consist  of  different  indi* 
vidiials.    It  is  1  l-24th  of  an  inch  long. 

ffarpegnalkoif  new  genue.  Gen  :  Char : 
Jaws  scathe  shaped,  pointed,  and  fiutly  serrat- 
ed ;  head  oblong. 

Barptfwatioe  eallaiar^  new  species.  TForJfer, 
^Olh  of  an  inch  long ;  bead  long,  head  and 
>bdomen  bUckish  brown,  thorax-  and  legs  m- 
foas.-Length  3-4th  of  an  inch.  Seen  iu  Telli* 
ckeriT  and  in  other  parts  of  Malabar.  Also  found 
in  the  Mysore  ooontiy,the  name  tallator  from  its 
pover  of  making  most  surprising  jumps  which 
'^  does  when  alarmed  or  disturbed.  It  is  very 
pognadous,  and  b>tes,  snd  stings  very  severely. 
It  makea  its  nest  under  ground,  genemlly  about 
^  roots  of  some  plant.  Its  society  does  not 
»i»iti  of  many  iqdividuak.  It  appBara  to  feed 
^  iaseets,  which  it  often  Kizes  ilive. 


Oen.  Fauen,  Lot.  Its  generic  characters 
have  been  given  above. 

Ponern  umlpUi^  Workers^  length  from  6-1 7th 
of  an  inch  to  nearly  ^  an  inch.  The  common- 
est ant  in  Malabar,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Neilgherries.  It  lives  in 
the  ground  in  small  aocietiea,  often  making  its 
nest  in  a  flower  pot,  occasionally  under  a  large 
stone.  It  does  not  work  in  concert,  being 
generally  aeen  solitary.  It  livea  on  animal 
substances,  but  apparently  will  also  take  vege- 
table matier,  and  fight  for  a  ripe  seed  of  the 
Lantana. 

Fontra  sUMocheiloi,  new  species.  Worker^ 
length  3- 8th  of  an  inch;  legs  long  ;  colour 
dingy  greenish  brown,  very  rare  in  Malabar. 

Ponera  proceniotialie^  new  apecies.  Worker^ 
length  l-3rd  of  an  inch  ;  colour  shining  black, 
met  over  most  of  India.  It  lives  in  the  ground 
in  very  numerous  societies,  is  most  frequent  in 
jungly  districts.  Occasionally  a  vast  column 
of  them,  3  or  4  deep,  may  be  seen  crossing  a 
road,  and  I  have  traced  the  column  for  40  and 
60  Yards.     It  stings  very  severely. 

Ponera  affinity  new  species.  Worker,  length 
l-3rd  of  an  inch  ;  abdomen  oval,  colour  dingy 
black,  procured  once  in  Malabar. 

Fonera  rufipe^,  new  species.  Worker^  length 
9-16th  of  an  inch  ;  antennaB,  legs»  and  end  o£ 
abdomen  dark  rufous  ;  rest  of  the  body  dull 
black,  procured  on  one  occasion  in  Malabar. 

Fonera  pumila,  new  species.  Worker,  length 
about  l^h  of  an  inch-:  dull  black,  with  rufoua 
legs  and  antennae,  in  Malabar,  where  it  is  rare. 

3rd  Tribe  FomUcites.  The  last  family  con- 
tjtiiiing  those  ants  that,  have  no  sting,  and  the 
abdnroiual  pedicle  of  one  knot  only.  It  com- 
prises two  genera,  Polyergua  and  Formica. 

Gen.  Formica,  This  genus  comprises  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  the  one  with  spines  on  the  thorax, 
the  other  unarmed,  which  certainly  ought  to 
form  two  genera,  inasmuch  as  this  distinction 
is  made  to  separate  Atta  from  Ocodoma. 

1st,  without  spines  on  the  thorax* 

ibrwtca  comprea%a^  Fabr,  ?  Syn.  F.  inde- 
fessa,  Sykes.  Worker^  length  4-lOth  to  |  an 
inch  :  legs  mfous,  the  rest  of  the  body  black. 
ff'arrior,  6  10th  of  an  inch  long :  Male,  length 
d-IOth  of  an  inch  ;  wings  do  not  reach  to  end 
of  abdomen.  Ftmale,  5-8th  of  an  inch  long  ; 
this  species,  well  known  in  India  as  Ihe  black 
ant,  is  found  throughout  every  part  of  thia 
country  except  the  Western  Coast.  It  is  most 
probably  the  species  described  by  Fabricius. 
It  lives  in  very  numerous  societies  in  the 
ground,  the  entrance  to  the  nest  being  often 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  close  to  some 
building.  The  Warriors  are  very  numerous. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable  secretions,  sugsr, 
8cc.,  and  Colonel  Sykeshas  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  deraatationa  connnitted  by  them 
on  preaervet,  sugar,   8te,    They   bite  rather 
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severely,  but  the  pain  is  quite  momentary.  At 
certain  times  great  numbers  of  the  winged 
males  and  females  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nesty  and  they  remain  there  for  several  diiys* 
When  they  take  ving,  they  do  so  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  always  at  night. 

Formica  anguHtcoUu^  new  species.  Worker, 
^  an  inch  long;  colour  dull  blaek,  with  antennse 
and  legs  rufous.  fTarrior,  8-iSih  of  an  inch 
long ;  only  found  in  forests  in  Malabar,  and 
always  singly. 

Formica  tmfiragdina.  Worker^  length  about 
4-IOth  of  an  inch;  colour  of  a  uniform  pnle 
lufons.  M<tle  7-2ith  of  an  inch  long ;  of  a 
rufous  colour.  Ftmale  7-8th  of  an  inch  long ; 
entirely  of  a  pale  shining  green  colour.  This 
ant  is  well  known  in  Malabar,  and  the  wooded 
parts  of  India,  but  is  rare  in  the  Camatic, 
where  only  seen  in  one  or  two  large  man«io 
groves.  It  forms  a  nest  of  living  leaves  which 
it  draws  together  without  detaching  from  the 
branch,  and  unites  with  a  fine  white  web;  some- 
times  this  nest  is  above  a  foot  in  diameter  but 
usually  smaller.  The  society  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  individuals,  and  in  larKC  nests  we 
find  many  females  and  males,  both  with  and 
without  their  wings  at  all  times  of  (he  year. 
They  are  very  bold  and  pugnacious,  and 
bite  very  severely.  They  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  secretions,  and  are  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  some  of  the  Loranthi, 
which  abound  on  the  Western  Coast.  They 
often  form  a  temporary  web  round  the  flowers 
or  sometimes  round  the  fruit  of  various 
trees,  viz.  the  Eugenia  maliccensis,  Arta- 
botrys  odorotissima,  &c.  apparently  only  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  undisturbed,  they  will 
however  also  sometimes  feed  on  decaying 
animal  matter.  It  is  SMid  that  the  web  they 
form  is  occasionally  used  for  writing  on  in  the 
N.  W .  Provinces  of  India,  and  that  the  Ants 
are  made  use  of  to  destroy  a  nest  of  wasps  that 
may  have  established  themselves  in  a  house. 
In  this  case  they  are  said  to  destroy  all  the 
wasps  but  become  so  infuriated,  that  their  own 
indiscriminate  attacks  are  nearly  as  bad  as 
those  of  their  foes.  In  gardens  they  are  most 
partial  to  mango  trees,  and  also  to  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Jamei  Malae,  (Eugenia  malac- 
censis),  bnt  in  the  jungles  they  select  a  vast 
number  of  trees,  or  rather  make  no  selection 
at  all. 

Formica  lonpipes^  new  species,  fTorkcr,  length 
I'Sth  of  an  inch  ;  in  form  exceedingly  similar 
to  the  last ;  legs  very  long  of  a  pale  rufous 
colour  throughout,  tinged  with  dusky  on  the 
abdomen.  This  Ajit  it  found  in  all  the  foreats 
of  India  living  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
tolerablv  numeroua  aoctetieay  and  feeding  on 
vegetable  secretions,  not  at  any  distance  from 
the  junglei.  A  Uttie  inland  into  the  jungle  you 


meet  with  it.     It  is  often  '/ound  abont  bunga- 
lows and  out-houses. 

*  FDrmica  timida,  new  species.  fTorief,  length 
9-24lh  of  an  inch  long;  colour  dingy  rufous, 
darkest  on  the  head,  and  tinged  with  da*ky 
on  the  abdomen.  All  the  body  covered 
with  long  scattered  hairs,  ff^arrior,  i  an  inch 
long ;  FtmaUt  like  Worker,  but  somewhat 
larger,  with  wings,  and  3  ocelli.  Male,  7*24th 
of  an  inch  long  ;  only  found  on  the  Mulabar 
Coast  where  il  is  very  common,  living  chiefly 
on  vegetable  secretions,  it  has  its  nest  under 
ground.  It  is  very  ditferent  in  habit  froai  the 
other  large  red  Ant  (F.  smaragdina)  being  moet 
timid,  aud  if  approached  or  touched,  dropping 
to  the  ground  at  once  and  hiding  itself,  it 
does  not  always  confine  itself  to  vegetable 
matter.  On  one  occasion  pigeons  aquabs  placed 
in  a  room  on  the  floor,  were  killed  by  theso 
Ants,  chiefly  however  the  warriors. 

Formica  siricta,  new  species,  ff'orker^  length 
7-20th  of  an  inch  ;  antennee  rufous,  head  aud 
thorax  dull  greeuish  black,  shagreeiied  ;  abdo* 
men  shining  glaucous  greeu ;  legs  shining  black, 
found  on  flowers  in  Malabar ;  ita  nest  not  seen, 
not  very  common. 

Formica  cinerascens,  Fabr,  F  Worker^  length 
3-8th  of  an  inch  ;  colour  dull  black,  except  the 
abdomen,  which  is  glaucous  green,  and  aome- 
what  pubescent.  Female  \  inch  long  nearly  ; 
^ale  3-l2th  inch  long;  ff'arrior,  5-12th  of  an 
inch  long ;  head  lar^re  j  antennae  short ;  eyi-s 
minute.  This  species  lives  in  the  ground  in 
small  societies.  Only  seen  in  the  Camatic.  It 
is  described  ss  having  the  head  fulvous,  and  a 
triangular  spot  on  the  abdomen,  but  as  it  ia 
said  by  Fabric! us  to  have  been  sent  from  Trau. 
qoebar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Dr.  Jerdon 
has  seen  the  present  species,  he  thinks  they  are 
probably  identical,  and  that  the  difference  of 
colour  is  accidental)  especially  as  there  are  oitly 
two  species  common  in  the  Camatic  with 
glaucous  abdomen,  this  and  F.  rufogUucsu 

Formica  velox,  new  species.  Worker,  length 
5-24ih  inch  to  6- 24th  ;  leus  long,  colour  dull 
blackish,  with  the  abdomen  greenish  pubescent. 
Very  common  in  Malabar  and  also  found  in  the 
Cnrnatic.  It  frequents  flowers,  especially  de* 
lighting  in  those  that  have  great  quantities  of 
pollen,  such  as  the  Cucurbitacsp,  Hibisci,  \*c. 
It  runs  very  speedily,  and  is  very  easily  alarm* 
ed,  dropping  to  the  ground  on  being  touched. 
Its  nest  not  seen. 

Formica  rufo-glauca,  new  species.  Worker, 
7-24th  inch  long ;  abdomen  fine  silky  glaucous 
green;  head,  thorax  and  legs  bright  rufous. 
Warrior,  9* 24th  inch  long,  head  large;  colour 
similar.  Found  only  in  the  Camatic  in  small 
societiea  living  in  holes  in  the  ground*  It  is 
possibly  Pabricius'  species  cinerascem* 

Formica  vagam^  new  species,  Worker,  3-24th 
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inc^  bog,  eyes  large ;  ImMX$^  3-24th  inch 
long;  this  little  Ant  is  exceedingly  common  in 
theCirnatic,  but  not  seen  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  It  takes  ap  its  quarters  in  any  shelter- 
ed spot  in  a  house,  under  a  box,  a  stone,  a 
liole  ID  the  vail,  or  such  like  places,  and  when 
disturbed  flits  with  great  speed  to  another 
soitablaispot.  Its  society  is  very  numerous  in 
iudividusls  and  there  are  many  females  and 
males,  sometimes  with,  at  other  times  without, 
wings.  It  feeds  both  on  vegetable  aud  animal 
subatanees  preferring  the  former  like  all  the 
irue  Formicae, 

Iwmea  ouimiliM,  new  species.  ITorker, 
exceediogiy  similar  to  the  last )  length,  3-24tb 
of  ss  inch,  its  colour  chiefly  of  a  shining  red- 
dish black,  covered  all  over  with  scattered 
white  hairs,  found  frequenting  flowers  in 
Malabar,  but  not  abundant. 

Formica  pkyUopkila^  new  species.  Worker, 
leof^th  7-48th  of  an  inch,  eyes  small ;  colour 
shining  brown  black.  This  little  Ant  forms  a 
temporaij  nest  between  twoieaves  usually,  or 
sometimes  in  a  head  of  flowers ;  it  lives  in 
small  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable 
KcretioDs. 

Formica  nana,  new  species.  Worker,  length 
not  1-1 2th  inch  ;  antennas,  legs  and  abdomen 
pale  whity  brown.  This  very  minute  species 
is  fottnd  in  all  parts  of  India  and  is  very 
abundant  in  Mysore  ;  from  its  very  small 
nze  it  is  noticed  with  difficulty.  It  feeds  on 
fiovers  and  vegetable  secretions. 

Sndlr.    With  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Formica  indtficans,  new  species.  Worker, 
5-24ih  of  an  inek  lonje ;  hend  and  abdomen 
mfoai,  thorax  dark  glossy  brown*  Female, 
l*3fd  inch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant  makes  a 
unall  neat  about  ^  inch,  or  rather  more,  in 
diameter,  of  some  papyraceous  msterial,  which 
it  fixes  on  a  leaf.  Each  contains  one  female 
and  8  or  1.0  workers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  only 
sees  in  Malabar. 

Formica  eyltieola,  new  species.  Worker^ 
•S-lSth  inch  long  ;  abdomen  short,  oval,  colour 
dtillbhiek,  abdomen  shining  glaucous  green. 
fmeli,  9-24th  inch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant 
bas  the  lame  habits  as  the  last,  but  is  not  found 
«cept  in  the  jangles.  It  appears  very  closely 
allied  to  J.  haelata  of  Latreille  from  India,  and 
to  ieveral  other  species  said  to  be  from  South- 
tn  Asia;  and  as  some  of  these  maybe  found  in 
India,  a  brief  description  of  them  is  taken  from 
Dt.  Fargesu's  work  on  Hymenoptera,  viz. 

Formica  texspiaoia,  Latr.  Body  black,  cover* 
^  with  a  fine  silky  yellowish  down,  especially  on 
ihe  abdomen ;  length  7  2-8rd  lines  (French) ; 
from  Southern  Asia. 

Formica  kantata,  Latr.    Black,  finely  sha- 

pcened  and  sDghtly  hairy,  length  4  Uues.  Hab. 

Udia, 


Ibrmiea  rslucenej  Latr.  Exceedingly  like  the 
last  {F,  Aatiaia,),  di£&rs  in  the  following  points 
— body  covereil  with  silky,  golden,  shining 
down,  with  a  few  larger  hairs  ;  length  4  lines. 
From  Southern  Asia. 

Formica  Amman,  Latr.  Very  like  the  two 
last,  body  black,  striated,  with  a  few  hairs ; 
thorax  ashy ;  abdomen  covered  with  a  silky 
golden  down—length  2  l-5th  lines.  From 
Southern  Asia. 

Formica  carinala,  Fabr.  Head  rounded, 
black  ;  thorax  black,  divided  into  three  by  two 
deep  transverse  lines ;  length  ?  of  medium  size. 
Southern  Asia. — Dr.  Jerdon  in  Madrae  LU. 
Soe.  J  own.  Tenneni'e  Skekihee  of  the  Nat,  Hut. 
of  Ceyltm,  p,  420. 

ANTAKA,  in  the  hindu  religion,  an  attribute 
of  Yama  or  Dharma-rajah,  in  the  character  of 
the  destroyer.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii-  In- 
scriptions 353.  Yama. 

ANTARA  TAMARA.    e^p^tf^s^ef.  This 

name  is  applied  to  any  floating,  large-leaved 
water-pknt,  as  the  Viliarsia  Indica.  Fent. — 
Menyanthes  Ind.  L.-^R.  I  4fl0. — Rkeede  xi. 
28.  Pictia  stratiotes,  L. 

ANTAHA  VALLI  TIGE.     Tel.    eo^y 

^  D  6ir.     Cassyta  filiformis,  L* 

ANT  EATER,  English. 


Badjar-kits..      ...  Beko. 
Ant  £ater«..        ...  £ng. 

Maais        ,, 

Scaly  Ant  Eater  ...      „ 
Pangolin „ 


Mania       ...      ...    Lay. 

Tanggilin HaLax. 

Taniug;giluig    ...     „ 
Pang-giling       ...      „    . 
Arialer      Txt. 


The  Pangolin  of  India  belonging  to  the 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  name  from  its  Malay 
designation.  The  genus  is  common  to  Africa 
aud  South  Eastem  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not 
rare,  though  from  their  habit  of  appearing 
abroad  after  sunset  they  are  not  often  seen, 
Manie  Javaxica  of  Desmarest  inhabits  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Penang,  Borneo,  Java, 
M.  crassicau<lata  of  Tickell  (the  M.  penta- 
dactyls  of  Linnmus,  the  M.  Macroura  of 
Uemarest)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  but 
also  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Himalayas.  This 
species  has  been  known  ever  since  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  is  mentioned 
by  -ffllian  under  the  name  ^atrayy — TidkelL 
Elliot.  Offilvie,  Cantor  in  Indian  Joumali  qf 
Science- 

ANTELOPE.  This  is  alike  a  scientific  and 
a  popular  term,  the  ordinary  application  of  it, 
however,  by  tlie  English  in  India,  being  to  the 
Antelope  cervioapra  of  Pallas.  Mr.  Blyth  states 
that  the  little  Antelopes  from  Abyssinia,  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tragelaphi  of  Ham.  Smith 
of  Alricfi  (or  the  Boschbok  Guib  or  Harnessed 
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AnUlop^  and  their  congeners)  and  tlie  former 
bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Nilghai 
of  India  which  the  latter  do  to  the  Kudus 
(Strepsiceros)  of  Africa.  The  ringed  markings 
of  the  feet  occur  throughout  the  whole  series 
more  or  less  distinctly,  and  the  posterior  horns 
of  Tetraceros  resemble  those  of  t'ortsx  or  the 
Nilgbai,  and,  as  in  the  latter,  frequently  recline 
backward  in  captive-reared  individuals  instead 
of  taking  the  normal  curve  upward.  The 
females  of  all  are  hornless,  and  Mr.  Blyth 
doubts  if  there  be  any  good  generic  charactfr 
to  distinguish  the  females  of  Tetraceros  from 
those  of  Tragelaphus,  though  the  Utter  are 
somewhat  heavier  and  more  Mog«l)eer-like  in 
form,  especially  the  Boschbok  of  the  Cape. 
Both  groups  are  monogamoos,  »nd  they  closely 
assimilate  in  habits,  manners  and  gait. 

The  Antelopes  belong  to  the  Order  Ung^n* 
lata  of  Mjimmaiia,  Tribe  Ruminnntia,  the  fami> 
]y,  Bovidse,  which  includes  anidopes,  goats 
and  cattle,  and  the  sub-family  antilopiuse  or 
antelopes  proper. 

These  may  be  briefly  noticed  thus  :— 

Family  BoviDA,  Am  elopes,  goats  and  cattle. 

Sub- family  Antilopinae,  which  has  7  frenern 
and  10  species,  viz  :  Forto^pietus,  the  Nilghai. 
This  has  received  several  generic  nnd  specific 
names  from  Naturalists,  and  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  India  have  a  different  name  for  it,  but 
to  the  British  it  is  known  all  over  India,  as  the 
Nylghaaor  blue-cow.  It  is  met  with  through- 
out India,  though  rare  io  the  extreme  north 
and  south. 

Tetracerot  quadrieomii,  the  four-horned  Ante- 
lope, the  Chikkara  or  jangli  bahri^  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  India,  but  does  not  extend  to 
Ceyloo,  nor  to  the  valley  of  the  Gangea  nor 
Burmah. 

Antilope  hhesoorlica^  the  well-known  Harn 
of  all  India  is  the  Antilope  Caivicapra  of  Pallas. 
It  is  known  to  every  person  who  has  travelled 
in  India.  Of  these,  in  some  parts  of  India,  there 
were  many  thousands  to  be  seen  at  times,  on 
the  open  plains,  but  rail-roads  and  cultivation 
have  given  facilities  for  their  destruction,  and 
they  have  becomo  greatly  fewer.  GazellaBtmeilii. 
the  Ravine  deer,  or  goat  antelope  of  all  India, 
is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  : 
the  Oazelia  tu^Mnrosa  is  found  in  Baluchis- 
tan and  to  its  west  and  north  through  the 
Panjab  and  Persia,  but  the  QmteUa  doreas,  is 
confined  to  Arabia. 

The  Chiru  of  Thibet,  the  Kemai  Hodgionii  is 
the  Kemaa  of  vidian  and  is  known  to  many 
from  the  remarkable  appearance  which  its  horcs 
present  both  of  them  growing  so  dose  aa  often 
to  unite  and  form  but  one  horn« 

The  ProoaprapieiiettHdaiuihnd  P^pttiinroia, 
are  both  of  Central  Asia,  China  and  Thibet,  as 
aUo  ia  the  Saiga  Antelope,  the  Saiga  Tartariea. 


Mr.Slifik'9JUp0rU\U7.  See  Antilope.  Boridv 
Cervidffi  :  Mof chides :  Fantholops  :  Procspn 
Gazella  :  Tragops :  Tetraoerus  ;  Caprioornis 
Neoiorhedus  :  Alcephalus  :  and  Portax. 

AN  IBiV,  a  district  in  the  island  of   Dunkr 
containing  the  richest  of  the  tin  mines:  Sc 
Tin.— Ovc.  of  India,  Supp-it. 

ANTkttVED,  the  Do-ab,  or  Melbpotamia 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  town  w>.f 
burned  by  JessrBJ.— Jorf't  Rttjo^fhaw^  Vol,  u 

ANTHKLlA.  This  pheuomenon  is  com- 
mon in  the  Khasia  Hills  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  J. 
E.  Teitnaiit  mentions  that  at  early  moniin?, 
when  the  light  is  intense  and  the  shadows  pro- 
portionally dark — when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon  and  the  shadow  of  a  p»^rson  is  thrown 
on  the  dewy  grnss— each  particle  furnishes  i 
double  reflection  from  its  concave  and  oootfx 
surfaces,  and  the  spectator  sees  the  shadow  of 
his  own  head  surrounded  by  a  halo  as  vivid  as 
if  radiated  from  diamonds.— Sir  y.  E.  Tennaut\ 
Ceylofi.  Houhr. 

ANTHEMIS'^MYSOHENSIS,  Hbbb.  Sin 
of  Quizotia  Olcifera. 

ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS,  Unn. 
Atoa  mu8    Auab.    Noble  Chamomile.  Km <; 


Babooouj 


the  pUnt. 
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the  flower. 


Okh-hywao... 
Tuffah-ul^rz      . 
Hubiik-ul-bukir.. 
Rl-d«k-l-mirza   ., 
Chamomile ...     . 

Camomile 

Common  Chamomile.  |^ 


» 


Eno. 


Roman         „  ,. 

AuthemU  Gn. 

of  Theophr. 
Xa/iat/i9\oy.,.       ..     Gu. 
of  Dioitcor 
Babune  phul      .  .  Him» 

Peps. 
Chamomelum     ...   Lat 
Baboooa-gao       ...  Fuls^ 
Chanuunduo-poo..  Tam. 


The  flowers  of  this  native  of  Europe  and 
Persia  are  met  with  iu  all  the  Indian  iMzars. 
It  is  largely  uaed  in  the  infusions  or  khis- 
sanda  and  is  a  simple  bitter  tonic.-- 0'iS'Aa«^i* 
nitty  413.  JFaring.    Bombay  ProdueU.  Eoyl^. 

ANTHEMIS  PYRETHEUM.    H.  KuwtA, 

Anacycliia  pyrethrum,  D.  C. 
Akarakartt.BEKo.Hni]>. 

PsaaiAiT. 
Akarakaram       ...HiNn. 

Pellitory    Ekq, 

Indian  Pellitory...     „ 
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Indian  fever  few...    Eno. 

Pyrethroo     Ur- 

of  Dioacur. 

Akarakara Paits^ 

Akarakaram       ...  Tam. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France  an<i 
Barbery,  but  its  roots  are  largely  imported  into 
India  where  they  are  used  in  medicine  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  certain  snuffs.  As  a  mastioatory 
it  is  used  largely  in  toothache  and  it  effectually 
cured  two  case  s  of  spontaneoua  salivation,  but 
it  is  used  as  an  exlemnl  as  well  aa  an  internal 
stimulant  and  sialogogue.  Dose  one  to  two 
'ounces  in  infusion.  Price  12  aiinas  per  lb. — 
Vegetable  Kinydom,  455.  ff8AaiiokMe$9y,  413- 
415.  Cat,  Ex.  p.  2. 

ANTHERICUM,  a  genus  of  the  Liliacew, 
some  of  which,  as  the  A.  annuum,  areculiivated 
as  flowering  plants.  Voigt  enumeratea  15 
apecies,  A,  canalicolatuffli  exuTiatom :  fiUfolium 


ANTHROPOPHAQL 


AKTHnOPOPHAGI. 


fragrana :  gramioifolium  .*  glaucum  :  Lilingo  : 
Nepslense  :  Nimmonii ;  physoides  :  ramosum, 
revolatanii  tuberosum ;  yespertinum :  as  grow- 
ing or  eultirated,  principally  brought  from  tlie 
geoDs  Phalan^iuro. 

ANTHERCEA  MYLirfA.  Lrury,  The 
Tttsxh  silk  moth  of  Ccvinn,  feeds  on  the 
Terminalia  catappa  and  Palma  Christi. 

ANTHISTIKIA,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
ordrr  Paoicacese.  Voigt  names  four  species, 
ciliata,  beteroclita  :  poljsiachia  and  scandetis, 
A.  ciliata  grows  abundantly  in  the  Concaiis, 
where  it  is  largely  converted  into  hay  for 
horses.  Mr.  Mason  noiiced  in  the  Karen  jungles 
a  large  grass  of  this  genus,  with  lax  panicles 
and  very  long  awns. — Mason.     VoigL 

ANTHISTIRIA  ANATHERA. 

Choonaria,  Himd.  |  JyotiBhmati,  HiNO. 

Its  roots  are  luminous  in  the  rains. — Hooker, 

AxVTflOGONIUM  GRACILE.   Walk  One 

of  the  Orcbiaceae,  growing  in  Nepal  and  the 

Kiusya  mouataina,  with  largiaii  blood  coloured 

flowers. 

ANTHOZOA,  a  natural  order  of  polype 
found  within  the  tropica.  The  Corallium 
mbmm  of  Lnniarck,  the  red  coral  of  commerce 
18  obtaineti  from  this  order,  and  the  coral  is 
the  axis  of  the  polypodium* 

ANTHRAOI  rB  COAL  occurs  at  Dontinna- 
pillay.  It  IS  also  c/illed  blind  coal  because  it 
bans  without  flame  ;  and  glance  coal,  from  its 
Ittslrf.    See  Coal. 

ANTHRODACTYLIS  SPINOSA.  Forsk. 
8)11  of  PandanuB  odorotissimus. — Linn. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  the  existence  of  such 
vaa  known  to  ancient  writers  but  latterly  dis- 
credited. They  are  mentioned  in  Mcmdeoille'i 
Tratckj  228,  and  as  living  in  Sumatra,  can- 
niijals  devouring  human  flesh,  (Anderson, 
MmtM  to  Sumatra,  224.)  and  their  existence 
i>  DO  longer  doubted.  Their  prototypes,  the 
Iwedotiesof  Serica  or  the  Altai,  {Hrrod.  t. 
S16,iti.  99.  IV.  25.)  and  the  Indian  Padei, 
^  not  excel  them  in  barbarity.  The  "  Aghor- 
dontior  Aghori  are  a  class  of  people  who  fre- 
qnealthe  ghats  at  BenareSy  though  they  are  occa- 
j^Hully  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  and 
UTe  been  met  with  even  in  Assam.  They  are 
^rti  (indeed,  the  similitude  of  tlte  word  to 
Agboiee  is  noticeable),  and  affect  a  practical 
philosophy,  which  disbelieves  in  the  existence 
of  any  difference  betwet-n  things,  and  asserts 
thit  all  distinctions  depend  on  the  imagination. 
A  cuff  or  a  kick  ia  aa  immaterial  to  them  as  a 
hleiaing.  They  go  abont  in  puru  naturaUbut, 
^|th  a  fr^ii  human  skull  in  their  handa  (of 
•nicii  they  bad  previously  eaten  the  putrid 
^^  Md  afterwards  scraped  out  the  brain  and 
«ycs  with  their  fingers),  into  which  is  poured 
whatsoever  is  given  them  to  driok,  qiid  to  this 
^^  pretend  to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be 
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ardent  spirits  or  tnilk  or  foul  water.  For  food 
they  take  the  first  thing  which  offers,  whether 
it  be  a  putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordure. 
Wiih  matted  hair,  blood  red  eyes,  and  body 
cfjvered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the  Aghori  is  an 
object  of  terror  and  disgust.  He  looks  like  a 
wolf,  rearry  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  than  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares, 
«nd  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity  which 
has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  been  laid 
to  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
dramatists,  Bhava  Bhntt,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  centuiy,  in  his  drama  of  Malaii  and 
Siadhava,  has  made  powerful  use  of  the  Aghoii 
in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of  Ghamunda,  where 
the  heroine  of  the  play  ia  decoyed  in  order  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  dread  goddess  Ghamunda  or 
Kali.  The  disciple  of  •  AghoraGhanli,*  the 
hij^h  priest  who  ia  to  perform  the  hotrible  rite, 
byname  *  Kalapa  Kundala,'  is  interrupted  in 
hia  invocation  to  Ghamunda  by  the  hero  Mah* 
dava,  who  thus  deseribea  the  scene  i — Aet  F., 
scene  I,  H.  H,  Wihon't  Translation. 

Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  place,  beset 
With  crowding  and  mabgnant  fiendB.  The  flames 
From  luneral  pyres  scarce  lend  their  sullen  light, 
Clogged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dinsipate 
The  fearful  gloom  that  hems  them  round. 
Well,  be  it  so.    I  seek,  and  mast  address  them. 
*  ♦  »  •  ♦ 

Howthenoite 

High,  shrill,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites. 
Communicative,  fills  the  chamel  ground  : 
Strange  forms  lika  foxes  flit  along  the  sky. 
Fr6m  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
The  meteor  blaze  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
From  ear  to  ear,  thickset  with  numerous  fangs 
Or  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  streams 
And  now  I  see  the  goblin  host ;  each  stalks 
On  legs  like  palm-trees  :  a  gaunt  skeletor*, 
Whose  fieshless  bones  are  bound  by  starting  sinewn. 
And  scantly  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin, 
Like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed. 
They  moire,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
The  mighty  serpent  curls— ao  in  each  mouth 
Wide  yawning,  lolls  the  vast  blood-dripping  tongue 
They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  halfchewed  morsel 
Falls  to  the  howling  wolf— and  now  they  fly.. 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Aghori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  exist- 
ed at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubiless  refers 
to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites  which 
belonged  to  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  In- 
dia antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  country.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant,  and 
disgusting  customs  aa  are  now  practiced  by  the 
Aghori  might  be  summarily  suppressed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  6f  India. 

♦  The  People  of  India  :  a  Series  ofPhoiogra- 
phic  limtrationsy  with  JDescriptive  Letter-press 


ANTIIBIS  IXNOXIi^ 


▲NTIBESMA. 


of  ihA  Eaees  and  Tribes  of^  Hindustan.  Origin- 
ally prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Go. 
vernment  of  India,  and  reproduced  by  Order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  Edited  by 
J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  William  Kaye. 
Vols.  L  and  II.  (Allen.)  Quoted  in  Frietifi 
of  India,  1868.  (Leyden^  Asiatic  JResearches, 
IX.  202).  8t.  John's  Indian  Archipelago  i,  20- 
See  Aghora,  Akhbra. 

ANTIALCIDAS.  one  of  the  Greek  succes- 
sors to  a  part  of  Alexander's  kin$(dom.  Antial- 
cidas  succeeded  Lysias  in  the  ParamiAidae,  about 
B.  C.  150  also  in  Nysa.  See  Cyc.  of  India, 
Sup.  ii ;  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIABI8.  Of  this  genus  of  trees,  there 
are  six  or  se?en  species  reoognized,  (1)  the 
A.  toxtcaria,  Lesch.,  the  genuine  Upas  tree  of 
Java  :  (2)  the  A.  inuoxia,  Bl. :  and  A.  macro- 
phylla,  R.  Br.  A.  fourth  species  to  which 
no  name  has  been  applied  (ramis  foliis-que 
utrinqne  velutinis)  is  cultiTated  in  the  Kev 
Gardens :  the  A.  Saccidom,  Dais,  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Peninsular  India  is  a  fifth  :  i 
the  sixth  is  the  A.  Zeylanica,  Tiiwaites,  of 
Ceylon  which  like  A.  Saccidora,  yields  sacks ; 
hut  this  author  uow  refers  it  to  A.  innoxia, 
Blume,  atid  a  sereiith  is  A.  Bennetti,  See- 
man,  the  Ma-nui.  or  Ma-vu-ni,  Taga,  of  the 
Tonga  Islands-- all  are  trees  of  great  height. 
The  rice  sack  of  the  Cooroombar  of  the 
Wynaad  forests  is  made  from  A.  sacridora.  He 
cuis.  a  branch  of  the  size  needed ;  beats  the 
bark  all  round  on  the  outside,  until  the  reticu- 
lated fibres  of  the  inner  bark  give  way,  and 
then  the  bark  is  drawn  off  entire,  the  outer  bark 
rubbed  away  and  if  a  piece  of  the  wood  have 
not  been  left  the  inner  bark  at  thtt  bottom  is 
sewed  with  thread  made  of  the  Pimelia  which 
completes  the  process.  The  tree  is  very  com- 
mon and  of  gigantic  size,  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  good  and  the  fibirts  which  is  stronc;  and 
could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  at  a 
oheap  rate  m«y  prove  of  some  commercial 
value.— /Vb.  53,  Vol.  9,  /inn.  Mat;.  Nat.  Hist. 
--Hog's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  ^S.—O'Shaugh- 
neisy,  382.    Tkwaite's  Enum.  pL  Zeyl.  p.  263» 

ANTIAUIS  INNOXIA,  Blume,  Bumphius, 
i.  p.  172,  t.  5+. 

A.  Saccidora,  DaJz.  Hook.  Journ  of  Bot.  iii. 
(1861)  p.  232;   Wight,  Ic.  t.  1958. 

A.  toxicaria,  Hook.  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.  L  p. 
311,  t.  17. 

Lepurandra  saccidora,    I^immo,   Plants    of 
Bombay,  p.  193. 

A.  toxioaria,  Leach.,  varietaa  ?— c*  p.  S»231. 

.„Cxy*    fcarwat  ...    ..     Mahr' 
A  raya-ODgely . . .  Halb  al* 

Kiti-gasa Singii' 

Netavil  maram    ••.Tam. 


J'aggnri  ... 
Karwat  ..• 
jAcktree  f 
ChandAl  ... 
Jaggaii    ... 


...Esa. 
Hind. 
Mabr. 


"^  A  stately  forest  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  ' 
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drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  indigenous  on  the  west 
side  of  India,  in  the  ravines  at  Kandalla  and  in 
the  jungles  near  Coorg,  and  very  common 
and  tlie  most  gigantic  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
Wynaad  jungles.  The  wood  is  not  rauch  used, 
but  the  cooramboor  bags  or  sacks  sre  made 
from  (he  liber  or  inner  bark  by  a  very  simple 
process.  A  branch  is  cut,  corresponding  to 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  wanted. 
It  is  soaked  a  little,  and  then  beaten  with 
clui)s  until  the  inner  bark  separates  from  the 
wood.  This  dune»  the  sack,  formed  of  the 
barky  is  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  down 
until  the  wood  is  sawn  olf,  wiih  the  exception 
of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  t)ie 
sack,  and  which  is  carefully  left  untouched. 
These  sacks  are  in  general  use  among  the  vil- 
lagers for  carrying  rice,  and  are  sold  for  about 
6  Annas  each.  The  Singhalese  sew  up  one 
end  of  the  bark  for  a  sack.  Boyle* s,  Tib. 
PI.  page  843,  Mr.  Meltor,  in  M.  A.  J.  /?. 
ThwaUt'n    JSn.  Pl.  Zeylanic^p.  263. 

ANTIARIS  TOXICARIA.     Lescken. 
Ipo  toxicariik,  Persoon^ 

The  upas  tree  of  Java.  Eno.  I  Anchnr...  Malat.  Jay. 
Bina    Bornko.  |  Antiar n 

A  tree  of  Java  often  over  100  feet  in 
height  and  its  juioe  is  one  source  of  the  hsli 
fabulous  Upas  poison.  The  poisonous  sa;^ 
Hows  freely  from  the  bark  when  tapped.  The 
Upas  antiar  poison  is  prepared  from  it  in  an 
earthen  vessel ;  the  juice  is  mixed  with  the  seed 
of  the  Capsicum  fi  utescens,  and  various  aro^ 
matics.  The  poison  at  first  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  emetic,  then  as  a  narcotic,  causiu);  death 
by  violent  fits  of  tetanic  convulsions.  But  ita 
virulence  is  less  than  the  poison  of  the  cobra^ 
The  people  however  are  much  impressed  with  i(^ 
power.  The  tree  has  a  fine  appearance.  A  specif 
men  at  Borneo  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  with 
fine  stem,  and  a  bsrk  of  a  very  white  colour :  a« 
the  stem  was  supported  at  its  base  by  buttrefsj 
es,  so  common  to  the  trees  of  tropical  jungles 
With  this  tree  before  them,  which  was  sur 
rounded  by  their  graves,  they  nevertheless  tolj 
Mr.  Low  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  under  i 
without  dying.  Horsfeld  B^tatian  /r<i»»« 
actions  {Vol.  vii,) — Low^s  Sarawak^  p.  ^3 
Vegetable  Kingdom  680.  O'Shaughnesey^  p.  57^ 
Crawfnrd^s  Dictionary^  442. 

ANTICHRIST.  The  mahomedans  believ 
in  Antichrist  whom  they  terra  Al-Dajjal. 

AWTIDESMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongini 
to  the  natural  order  ^Btillaginacesey  into^^^luc 
several  species  of  stflago  of  Linnaeus  have  bee 
brought.  A.  lanceolaria,  is  a  shrubby  plani  \ 
Chittagong,  and  Ceylon,  up  to  1,500  feet :  i 
Montanum  a  middle  sised  tree  from  3,000  i 
6,000  feet  in  Ceylon.— ifoa?5.  m.  760.  Thi^ 
En.  pL  Zeyl.  p.  289.  Wight,  in  Icones,  piv^ 
figures  of  A.  acuminata,  1991  ;  Bunias,  81^ 


AKTIDESMA  DIANDRUM. 


ANTILOPE. 


lAHceoUris,  766  ;  panictilsta,  820 ;  tomentosa, 
767-8. 

ANTIDESMA  ACID  A.  linn. 

Poolchi  pallucDi  Tam. 

This  acid  fruit  ia  eaten  by  the  coiDmon  people* 
The  treeKTowa  in  thewooda. — Jim^iie,  p.  321. 

AXTID£S>iA  ALEKITfiRIA.     limn. 

Koli  tali  maram Tax. 

A  small  but  vrry  handsome  tree,  common 
enough  in  the  jungle  at  Coimbatore,  in  the 
foresta  on  the  Bombay  aide  of  India  :  it  affecta 
rather  the  akirta  of  cultivated  land,  and  never 
reach»  a  aize  fit  for  purposea  of  carpentry.  Its 
icarea  are  used  in  decoction  in  snake  bites. 

The  Bark. 

NoeUia  talie  puttay Tam. 

Prom  the  nar  or  tough  stringy  fibres  of  thia 
bark,  the  iuhabitantaof  Travancoremake  ropea* 

Tke  Fruit, 
KsUia  Tali  pallam  ..Tajc.  ]  Null  TaU...HoBT.  Mal. 

Is  a  pleaaant  tasted,  reddish  coloured  fruit, 
said  to  be  prized,  on  the  Malabar  ooaat  for 
its  cooling  qualities.-*  ^tWff,  p.  183^  229. 
Vrgetabte  Kingdom^  683.  />r«.  Gibtom  and 
Ik'igkt,  Roxh.  iii.  758. 

ANTIDESMA  ALKXlT£RiU&i,  Spren^,  ia 
Svn.  of  Antidesma  buniaa. 

ANTIDESMA  BUNIA^  Spr.,iyst.  Veg. 
i.  p.826;  Wight.  let,  819. 

JL  Mexiieria,  Linu  (partim). 

J.  romptum^  TuL  i,  c.  p.  190. 

J.Jloribmndum,  Tul.  i.  c.  p.  189. 

Sttlftgo  Ennioiy  Linn.  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  lod.  iii.  p. 
:5S ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Mai.  IV.  t.  66.— c.  p.  CWO. 
766.) 


Kara-Willa  gaa8...SiN0H. 
Kabilla ...       y,         ^^ 


Ariya  porxyam  ..  Mai«at. 

Koli  Tali Maleal. 

Noiai  Taiai  inarBm...TA]i. 

A  quick  growing  middle  sized  branchy  tree 
QomiDon  in  Ceylon  up  to  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  also  on  the  Goromandel  and  Malabar  sidea 
of  the  Peniuaula  of  India,  and  found  in  Assam 
and  in  Nepal.  It  attaina  rather  a  large  size 
in  Assam  with  a  girth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
iucbes,  but  the  wood  by  immeraion  in  water, 
beeoines  heavy  and  black  aa  iron.  The  bark 
is  used  for  making  ropes.  Its  leavea  are  acid 
aad  diaphoretic,  are  utei)  aa  decoction  in  anake 
biles,  and  when  young  are  boiled  with  pot 
Mshke  aorrel,  and  employed  in  syphilitic 
caHiexia — Uuful  PUnU.  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
6B3.  Roxb.  iii.  758.  Tkw.  Bn.  pL  Zejfl.  p.  289. 

ANTIDESMA  DIANDBUM. 

Stilago   diandrai     VfilUie. 
Pella^moodoo. . .  Simoh. 

This  tree  grows  en  the  Northern  Ciroar 
aoaatains  and  in  Travancore  :  its  wocfd  aervea 
fw  wioua  uaea.- Jb;r5.  %H.  759. 


ANTIDESMA  PANIC UL ATA,  Roxh.  iii. 
770. 

Kyet-tha-heu    ...  Buan.  I  By-it-sin     •••     ...BuBM, 
^oodi  Jam      ...  Brno.  |  Boo-ambilIa-gaa8«.SiN ou. 

• 

Thia  ia  a  low  famoua  treecommoa  in  Ceylon, 
up  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  light 
aah  coloured  bark.  It  ia  oomttoe  in  Bengal 
jun^lea  and  ia  found  in  the  lUngoon,  Pegq, 
Tonghoo  and  Tbarawaddy  forests.  On  the  same 
plant  are  notched,  round  and  pofnted  leavea  and 
it  flowera  in  April  and  in  July  and  beara  a  red 
aour  fruit,  reaembiing  the  barberry.  It  fur* 
niahea  a  small  crooked  timber,  of  a  cloae  grain, 
with  the  mood  of  a  red  colour  and  adapted  to 
cabinet  making.— Z>r.  MaMm.  Dr.  McClelland, 

ANTIDESMA  PUBESCENS,  Roxb.  m. 
770. 


•f  • 


...Tkl, 
...   II 


Jariam  Kottam.HALSAL.     Pdlart    ... 
JeramKv^MuD,.       „  PoUai 

Jaoa  palaser  u. . .        Tbl. 

Tliia  smwH  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Ci roars,  its  bark  is  us«>d  for  making  ropes-  T>.e 
berries  are  eaten  by  the   natives. 

ANTIDESMA  ZJfiYLANICUM,  Lak. 

A.  Alexiterla,  Linn,  (partim) ;  Bubk. 
Heen  Ambllla  gaas...SiMGB. 

Common  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, 
celebrated  for  its  alexiphanuic  properties,— 
Thw.  Eh.  pi.  Zegl  p,  289.  Veg.  Kingdom^  68;{. 

ANTIGONUS,  B.  C.  305  Seleucus  Nica- 
tnr  gained  a  great  victory  over  Nictmor  a 
lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  Seleacua  B.  C.  30$ 
croased  the  Indus  to  make  war  onChandragupta, 
but  making  a  haaty  peace  he  turned  on  Anti- 
goiiua  wiioni  he  drove  into  Pbrygia,  where  ha 
waa  defeated  and  alain  B.  C.  301.  The  name 
of  Antigen  US  appears  in  the  edict  a  of  Aaoka, 
on  the  rock  temples.  See  Buddha.  Inacrip- 
tiona,  p,  386.     Kabul,  p.  436. 

ANTILOPE,  a  genus  of  mammals  all  of 
them  ill  a  wild  state,  some  species  gregarious 
and  polygamic  others  purely  monoRamic,  some 
of  them  live  on  great  plains,  and  others  in 
forests  ;  they  are  objects  of  the  chase,  their  flesh 
is  used  as  food  and  their  skins  and  horns  are 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce  and  ornament. 
Their  coloura  and  the  forma  of  their  horns  vary 
greatly  with  age  and  seasons  of  the  year. 
Zoologists  have  referred  the  species  to  one  genua 
or  other  of  the  Antilope  family  of  ruminants,, 
the  Antilopeae,— and  Antelope  ia  the  popular 
name  for  many  animals  of  a  somewhat  similar 
,  form,  whom,  however,  zoologists  class  different- 
ly. The  Japanese  goat  Antelope  ia  the  cervus. 
crispa.  The  Antilope  bubalus  and  A.  ruficollis. 
of  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  are  the 
Alcephalus  bubalus  and  the  Gazella  ruficollis : 
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ANTILOPE  OBHVICAPRA. 


ANTIMONY,   SULPHUKBT  OF. 


the  Aiitilope  dorcas  is  the  Ortsella  dorcas — the 
A.  gutlurosTa,  is  the  Procapra  gutturosa  ;  the 
A.  picta  of  Pallas  is  a  PortHX  ;  The  Siimatran 
Antelope  is  the  Cnpricornis  Sumatrensis,  anfl 
the  A.  Subgutturosa  is  a  Oazella.  With  such 
changes  from  one  genus  to  another,  the  con-* 
fusion  of  popular  with  scientffio  names  is  great, 
but  the  following  are  commonly  recognised. 

ANTILOPE  ARABICA.  Hemprich. 
A.  Beniiettii,  Sjfke$. 


Budan ...     .«•     .*•    Can. 

Mudari », 

The  Indian  Gazelle  Ewo. 
The  Arabian 


tt 


t> 


Chikara Dekh. 

Porsia  of  the  Banri 

is  the  Buck. 
Chari  ,,  „  the  Doe 
Dabi  of  Yemen. 


The  Gazelle  of  Arabia  abounds  in  the  islands 
of  the  Red  Sea,  particularly  in  Dhalak  and  on 
the  western  shore  about  Massowa  and  nli 
along  the  Abyssinian  coast.  It  abounds  in 
the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  Talleys  (f 
the  sandsione  formation  and  generally  among 
the  jungles  of  tbe  red  soil  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  southern  Mahratta  country ^  in 
small  herds  of  3,  5,  6  or  more,  but  commonly 
a  buck  with  two  does.  The  Gazelle  of  Haurnn 
and  Syria  are  probably  the  eame.  The  Dabi 
.  ^  ia  the  same  as  the  Hebrew   word  in 

l)cutcronomy  XIV,  6,  translated  the  Roe,  and 
is  the  Gazelle  of  the  Arabian    poets  who  say 

^^S^  I  J^  c^-»;  y^  I  "The  eyes  of  the  Dabi 

are  the  most  beautiful  of  all.''  Tbe  ordinary 
bright  is  about  two  feet  and  its  horns  10  or 
1 1  inches.—  Elliot  in  Madras  Journ,  q/  lit. 
ond  Science. 

ANTILOPE  CERVICAPRA-     Pallae. 


Dkk.  Mahr. 


Hind. 


Common  antelopc.RNa. 
Phiioda7et(bnck)  Mahr. 

M'riga Savso. 

Alali        of  the  Baora. 

Oiiudoli 


•t 


Chigri 
Harn... 
Hamin 
Kftlwit     , 

Saison 

The  common  antilope  frequents  the  plains 
on  the  cotton  soil  of  India.  When  they  move 
off  to  avoid  some  object  of  which  they  have 
doubts,  they  often  bound  to  surprising  heights. 
Their  swiftness  is  such  that  dogs  have  nevisr 
it  is  believed  captured  a  healthy  one,  but  they 
are  often  run  duwn  by  wolves  who  drive  and 
surround  them,  and  the  cheetahs  kill  great 
numbers  of  them,  usually  selecting  the  bucks. 
About  1838,  herds  of  very  many  hundreds 
^ith  many  out-lying  bucks  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Dekhan,  but  the  hunting  leopard, 
the  cheeta,  and  the  sportsmen  have  so  weeded 
out  the  bucks  that  only  small  patches  of  three 
to  twelve  are  now  to  be  seen  and  these  all 
does, — who,  without  the  males,  easily  fall  a 
prey.  The  bucks  are  of  a  dark  black  colour  and 
tbe  younger  bucks  are  driven  off  by  the  buck  of 
tbe  herd,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  turn  black. 


but  (icroe  combats  ensue  before  the  buck  of  the 
herd  is  nelected.  The  horns  are  from  Id  to  SS 
inches  lon^  with  4  or  5  flrxu:ei  and  up  to  5c* 
rings  or  aunuli.  -  Elliot, 

ANTILOPE  GORAL.  Habdwicm.  Of  tbe 
Himalayas  and  Nepal,  the  Ghoral  of  the 
middle  and  northern  region  of  the  hill  ranges 
living  in  herds.  —  O^i/^y. 

ANTILOPE  HODGSONII,  Abbl,  the 
Chiru,  Pantholops  Hod}cs<inii,  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  antelope  confined  to  the  Bhot  country. 
Thibet  and  Ueighbouring  territories  and  appejir^ 
to  be  wholly  unknown  on  the  southern  face  of 
the  mountnins. — Og'dhy, 

ANTILOPE  QUADRICORNIS.  Blaik. 

Petracerua  quadricomia. 
Chikara Hivdi. 

This  one  of  the  four  horned  antelopes,  oc- 
cupies the  lower  bills  and  forests  of  the  liima* 
lay  as.  It  is  of  a  uniform  bright  bay  colour 
and  is  monogamous. — Ogilby*    " 

ANTILOPE,  Sub-4.Cornutu8,  Elliot. 

Brown  Antelope,  Sykee. 
Autelope  Cbikara,  Hardwicke. 


Chikara  f 


HlXD. 


Has  four  horas,  Ijut  the  spurious  horns  are 
so  small,  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  adult 
individuals.  They  arise  from  bony  swellings 
immediHtely  in  front  of  the  true  horns.  They 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  colour  is 
various  shader  of  brown.  It  is  monogamous 
and  always  found  in  pnirs.  It  occupies  ttte 
Mulnad-  This  st-ems  to  be  the  A.  quadricor- 
nus  of  Blainville,  now  transferred  to  the  gpnui 
Tragops,  and  the  goat  antelope  of  Europeans. 
— Elliot, 

ANTILOPE  THAR.  Hodgson:  is  the 
Thar  or  thaar  of  the  Himalayas,  where  also^  in 
the  more  western  part»  of  the  mountains,  tbe 
names  Surow,  Serow  and  Imoo  are  applieiJ  up 
through  Nepal  to  the  Sutlej,  it  is  the  Capri- 
cornis  bubalina  of  authors.— Oyi7^.  Rapport^, 
du  Jury  mixte  international,  p*  54. 

ANTIMACHUS.  Of  the  Greek  successors 
to  the  conquests  of  AlexHuder  the  Great,  tbeic 
were  two  of  this  name,  vix.,  Antimachus  Tbeo», 
B.  C-  190  who  ruled  in  Nysa,  Gandharitia 
Peukelaotis  and  Ta&ila*  the  other*  Antimachus 
Nioaphorus  B.  C.  173  who  ruled  over  the 
same  territories,  and  contemporarily  with  Ku« 
cratides,  retaining  the  rest  of  hia  dominiona. 

ANTIMONY,  SULPHUBET  OF. 

•••     ••  nliro 


Ismad,  koh1|  ...  Aa. 
Tay-lak-youk     ...Bubm. 

Spiea-glaa Dirr. 

Ter    Sulphide    of 

Antimony  ...  Biro. 
Tinr  Bulpburet  of 

Antimony      ...  it 


f» 


An  Jan    ...     ••• 
Surxiiai  •••     M« 

Uiigen }t 

SulfurocrAntimontO.  It. 

^MmWuw   ..  •       ...       •« .  KaA  4 • 

Antimoaium      cm* 
dam    


»f 
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A5TIM0Ny,  SUtPHURET  OF, 


ANTIOCH. 


Lat. 


Aufcimonium 
Autimonii     Sal- 

phuretum    „ 

Antimotiii  ter-Sul- 

phuretam    „ 

Surma       Malay. 

Kiuaii^     •••     .,.     n 
Surma       .^     ...    Pbrs. 

Antimonia Rus. 

Saavira      Sa!Vb. 

AnjaBA  ^lu       ...     Tah. 
Kobln,  Anjanele,  ?      ,, 
NIlaojaDam        ...     TfiL. 

Anjanaia    

Katuka        ..     .. 


M 


ft 


Sulpharfl  of 

timoay  ..*  ... 
Se»oDi-SuIi>huret 

of  AQtimony  ... 
Gr?y  Antimony... 
Antimooy  .„     ...        ^ 

Sarma DvsuL 

HiYD.  Malat.  Pjbss. 

Aiitimoiae     Fb. 

i>'ilfare  d'aDtimoine.      ,, 
AntimoiDe  Solfore...    ,, 

Sfne^Iau     Gbr. 

AiitiooQ        „ 

Dreifach g^ 

Schwefel  Antimon.     n 
t*timiiu    Or.. 

The  ter  sulphide  of  antimony  is  the  Stibium 
of  the  ancients.     A    substance  Bttrmah  sold 
for  it  is    to    be  found    in    every    Eastern 
rillase,  it  being  ased  by  the  Native  medical 
pnctitioricrs,     also     the    mahomedan    men, 
irho  apply  it  to  their  eyelids  to  give  brilliancy 
to  the  eye.    But  ores  of  iron,  and   manganese 
aod  gsdena  are  sold  in   the  Indian  bazaars, 
as  Surmab,  or  Bulphuret  of  Antimony.     Great 
Bntain    receives  tbe    larger    portion   of   its 
supply  of  antimony  from  Singapore,  to  which 
place  it  is  brought  from  Borneo.     It  is  import 
d  Id  the  shape  of  ore,  and  commonly  as  bai- 
List.    Its  other  chief  localities   are   Saxony, 
Cornwall,  Spain,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Easierii 
IsUnds,  and  Martaban  ?  in  Pegn.  It  is  brou^lu 
to  Bombay  from  Siam  and  the  Perskin  Gulf. 
TLii  ore  is  generally   of  a  lead-gray  colour, 
possessing  considerable  splendour,  and  is  met 
vitb  eompact,  and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  consi- 
denbte  size,   and    variously   modified.      The 
sabsUsces  soUl   aa  Surmah   are  to  be  got  in 
m  qaantity  in  the  bazar  at  two  very  different 
pwtt— some  being  at  one  rupee  per  lb.,  and 
called  Europe,  and  sometimes  China  Surmah» 
ind  other  samples  at  1|  <niii««  a  lb.  Samples  of 
thb  last  have  be^  found  free  from  either  Lead 
or  Arsenie ;  and  at  the  price  might  be  advanta- 
^fi^ly  eiported ;   Tartar    emetic   lias   been 
Bude  tfom  it.     At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1357,  wlpharet  of  antimony  of  good  quality 
v»  exhibited  from  Ytziatiagmm,  but  the  sub- 
it^uiees  sent  as  soorma    from    Komool   and 
HTdersbad  were  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead. 
^e  of    the  purest    samples    come     from 
Borneo,  from  the   miues    of    Sarawak,   but 
^  is  also  imported    from   Monlmein,   Pegu, 
Persia,   Kabul,   and    the     Panjab     of    from 
CsodaharviaUmriUar.    Ter  sulphide  of  anti- 
>H>flv  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Salt  range 
Qctr  the  Keara  salt  mine.     Vast  quantities  of 
attthsony  InTe  been  found  by  Major  Hay  in 
1^    Himalayan    range   of  Spiti    and    been 
'^rA  near  Beyla  by   Ms^or  Boyd  ;  it  occurs 
»>nive  in  Baluchistan.    The   greater  part  of 
^^  mineral    broogliC    to    India,    however, 
0J«es  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  Bnrmah  and 
^  Valay    Peninsula,  where  ft    occurs  in 


mineral   in  Province  Amherst,  and  i»  often 
met  with  on   the   mountains   that  bound    the 
valley  of  Thoun-gyeen.     Mr.  O'Biley  found  it 
at  the  sources  of  the  Ataran  and  large  quanti* 
ties  of  the  ore  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of    Moulmein,   but  there  was   no 
demand  for  it  in  Calcutta  whither  it  was  sent, 
and  operations  have    been  suspended.     Anti- 
mony, iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  with  bismuth, 
and  in  one  instance  a  trace  of  molybdena  was 
discovered  in  them.     The  metal  was  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Borneo,  in  1828,  on  the  North 
Western   coast   of  that   island.     It  exists  in 
several  places  there,  but  mines  of  it  have  been 
worked  only  in  Sarawak.     The  ore  is,  as  usual, 
a  sulphuret  in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  and  at  pre- 
sent furnishes  the  chief  supply  of  Europe, 
being  exported  from  the  emporium  of  Singapore, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  about   1,500  tons.---^ 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  samples  of 
this  ore,    received   by    the    Madras  Museum, 
was   that    from    the    mines    of   Sir    James 
Brooke    in    Sarawak..     Butter  of  antimonv, 
a    substance  sometimes  used    with   sulphate 
of  copper  for  bron  zing  gun  barrels,  the  iron 
decomposing  the  chloride  and  depositinic  a  thin 
film  of  antimony  on  its  surface.    The  chief 
alloys  of  antimony  are  type  metals  conf  isting  of 
4  lead  and   1  of  antimony ;  Stereotype  metal, 
6  lead  and  1  antimony,  music-plates  consisting 
of  lead,   tin   and  antimony ;  Britannia  metal^ ' 
consisting  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  antimony,  2 
of  copper,  and  2  bismuih.  Pewter  is  sometimes 
formed  of  1 2  parts  of  tin  and  I  part  antimony. 
Antimony   is  also  used   in  the  preparation  of 
some  enamds  and   other  vitreous  articles  and 
much  employed   in  modern   medicine  as   anti- 
monial    powder    and   tartrate    of    antimony. 
James's  powder  is  said  to  consist  of  43  parts 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  67  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony.— Madras     Museum.       O'SAauffAnessy. 
Dr.  Mason*s  Tenasterin.  Faulkner.  TpmUuson. 
Madras    Exnihitlon  of  1857.     Jur.   Reports 
of  Exkib.  of  1851    &   \%fS1:  London    JStkib. 
Oat.  for  1862.  Crawfttrd's  DicHonary^  p.  13. 
Major  Boyd's  Account  of  in  Bom.  Qeo.  Trans, 
18»9,  p.  40,  Vol.  III.  p.  2i)4».'- Sulphuret  qf, 
in  Moulmein..  Capt,     loley^  in  Bl.  As.  Iran* 
183«,  Vol.  V.  p.  278. 

ANTIOCH,  an  ancient  town  of  celebrity,  of 
which  the  modem  village  of  Atitaki  is  the 
bumble  representative.  Previous  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  its  name  was  Biblath ;  but 
being  chosen  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  to  be  the  seat  of  his 
future  government,  and  being  greatly  embellish" 
ed  by  him,  it  received  the  name  of  Antioch,  • 
from  respect  to  his  father,  Antfochus.  For 
several  centuries  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Syro<*Macedonian  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  this  province.    Vespasian, 


i*^mense  qoaatkks.    It  ia  a  very  abundant  1  Titus,  and  other  empetora,  granted  to  it  very 
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ANTIOCHUS. 

great  ]>riTiIef(ei.  Then  were  several  cities  in 
the  east  wbioh  bore  the  same  name^  but  only 
two  of  them  are  mentioned  in  scripture  •  viE., 
Antioehia  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  one  now  under  notice  :  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  here  the  disciples  of  Christ  were,  by  divine 
appointment,  first  called  by  the  name  of  their 
Ma^r  and  Lord.  In  later  times,  it  was  styl- 
ed the  ''  Eye  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Being 
repaired  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  A.  D.  529, 
it  was  called  Theopolis,  or  "  the  City  of  God," 
on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  inhabitants  being 
mostly  Christiana,  attracted  hither,  no  doubt, 
by  the  peculiar  liberty  they  eqjoyed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  This  liberty,  it  ap- 
pears, was  a  remnant  of  the  jus  cmiotumf  or 
*' right  of  citizenship,"  which  Seleucus  had 
given  to  the  Jews  (of  whom  the  former  were 
considered  as  a  sect),  in  common  with  the 
Greeks.  Their  church  was  long  governed  by 
illustrious  prelates*  BoHniOH*9  liraveUy  Fol- 
iLp.  288. 

ANTINTALU,  Tbl.  Desmodium  diffusum, 
D.  C.  Other  species  are  called  by  the  same 
name  as  D.  quinqueangulatum  TK.  IcAonga- 
turn.  Wall,  under  the  name  of  I^.  diffktum,  Roxb. 
Hi,  355-7. 

ANTIOCHUS.  The  names  of  thirteen  rulers 
over  parts  of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquests. 
Alexander  born  B.  C.  356,  died  323,  and  the 
following  are  the  ordinarily  recognized  dates  of 
his  successors,  bearing  the  names  of  Antiochus. 


B.C. 

Surname 

• 

280 

I  Soter. 

125 

VIII  Grypus. 

261 

II  Theos. 

112 

IX  Cyzicenus. 

223 

Ill  Magnua 

95 

X  Eusebes. 

(Achaeus.) 

XI  Epiphenes. 

175 

IV  Epiphanes. 

88 

XII  Dyoniaius 

161 

Y  Eupator. 

of  Josephus 

144 

VI  Theoa. 

and 
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VII  Sedetea. 

69 

XIII  Asiaticua. 

After  the  laat  of  whom  Syria  became  a  Boman 
Province.  Most  of  the  Antiochi  merit  separate 
notices,  from  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
over  N.  W,  India.  Antioohua  1st  aumamed. 
Astioehus  Soter,  was  a  Syrian  King.  In  B. 
C.  280,  Beleuoas  Nicator  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which  date,  the 
whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jaxartea 
was  under  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from  B.  C. 
260  to  261  reigned  undiaturbed  over  the  same 
territory  and  left  it  to  hia  aon,  the  second 
Antiochus  aornamed  Theoa.  In  hia  reign 
Antioehus  Theoa,  a  Scythian,  named  Arsacea, 
came  from  the  north  of  the  aea  of  Azoff  induced 
the  Peraiana  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke  and 
founded  the  Parthian  empire,  making  Khagea 
hia  eapital.  Antioehna  iii,  waa  soinamed 
Ifagnua  (Aehmna)  he  waa  aaaaaainated  R 
C.  228.    Antioehna  tha  great,  according  to 
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the  Greek  and  Boman  historiana,  invaded  In- 
dia  B.  C.  206,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Sophsgasenes,  the  sovereign  of  that  oountry- 
It  is  now  ascrrtained,  from  the  evidence  before 
referred  to,  that  this  sovereign  was  Aaoka»  or 
riyadasi,  king  of  Magadha  (grandson  of  Chan- 
dragupta),  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  247 
He  was  a  xealous  buddhist,  and  in  one  of  hift 
edicts  still  extant,  engraved  on  stone,  he  ex- 
pressly mentions  by  name  Antiochus,  the  Greek 
King  (Autiyako  Yona  Raja)|  who,  it  seems, 
had  favoured,  if  not  adopted,  the  buddhistic 
opinion.  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  his  march 
towards  India,  defeated  Euthydemus,  nesr 
Merv,  in  a  battle  in  which  Antiochus  led  the 
united  Syrianand  Parthian  armies- Eutbydcmus 
was  then  taken  into  alliance  and  he  led  Antio- 
chus and  his  Syrian  army  through  Bactria. 
f.  «.,  by  the  rbute  north  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Kabul  valley  and  across  the  Indus  in  B.  C. 
906.  There  Atttiochus  the  Great  made  peaoc 
with  SophaKasenes  the  Asoka  of  India  and 
Aaoka  recorded  this,  by  edicts  engraved  on  rocks 
and  pillars,  in  various  parts  of  India  in  charac* 
tera  exactly  rrsembling^those  on  the  coins  of 
Agathocles*  That  on  the  Girnar  rock  names 
Antiochia-Yona  Bajah.  In  B.  C  2C5  Antio- 
chus returned  by  way  of  Arachotia. 

The  discovery  of  his  name,  in  two  of  the 
e<licts  of  Asoka,  was  made  by  Jamea  Prinsep. — 
Bl.  M.  TraM.  1838,  Vol.  p.  166.  History 
of  tks  Panjab,  Vol.  ft.  i?.  57.  See  Cyc.  of  India. 
Supp.  ii.  Greeks  of  Aaia.  Kabul,  p.  485-4^7. 
Vindusara. 

ANTIKBHINUM  MAJU8,  Unn. 

Snap  Dragon...  Eno. 

Several  species  of  thia  genua  are  grown  in 
India  as  flowering  plants,  A.  moUe,  A.  siculum^ 
A.  orontum,  and  A.  majus.  >A.  orontum  has  a 
variety  known  as  A.  Indicnm,  bat  the  battel 
known  is  small  Mijua,  the  8nap«^ragoo,  cul 
tivated  for  its  beauty,  a  native  of  England,  but 
in  India,  auooeeds  well  during  the  cold  nonilis, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  during  the  raina,  il 
grows  beat  in  soil,  not  too  rich.— /^^ny*  Foiyf, 
490. 

ANT-LION,  the  larvsa  of  thu  are  wrl 
known  in  India*  Their  form,  at  the  lower  part 
resembles  that  of  a  spider,  but  the  bend  i 
armed  with  a  sharp  strong  pair  of  daws*  The; 
excavate,  in  fields,  gardens  and  roadwaya,  sbaJ 
cup  shaped  cavities,  with  exquisitely  amootl 
edges  and  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
lurk  80  that  any  insect  approaching  near,  imLme 
diately  falla  below  to  tbeambnah  and  ia  aeizci 
and  destroyed.  Their  exoavationa  are  uaiiall 
carried  on  at  night,  but  in  the  proeaaa,  tkouc 
they  throw  up  the  sand  and  gravvl  to  a  oonaidci 
able  liMgbt,  the  soil  around  their  cupa  ia  tct 
level.  They  often  throw  np  a  partide  of  aan 
towarda  any  adhering  insect,  which  by  anot  in 


ANTS,  WHITE. 


ANZIRL 


...  Hind.  (  Rayap 

...     Lat.  I  Rayah 

...Mai^t.    Sheila 

Cheddnln 


MaL4T. 

Tam. 
Txx.. 


ibe  BitiB,  brings  doirn  the  insect  with  it.  On 
ooe  ooeasion,  a  large  black  ant  was  se^n  to  M\ 
into  one  of  the  cops,  and  was  seised  by  the  ant 
lion,  but  its  oomnides  adhered  to  the  captive  to 
nitut  it.  In  Ceylon  are  four  of  the  tribe 
Palpariascontrarius,  Walker ^  Myrmelon  gravis, 
Wttlker,  M.  dims,  Walker  wak  M*  barbatus. 
WaHtr,  &>  J,  E.  Tennani'i  8ketche9,  Nat. 
Eitt  Cejha,  p.  4,  2d.  Ed. 
ANTS.  WHITE. 

Dewik  ... 
TenDitea... 
ADi.^  ... 

Auiaou I, 

The  term  White- Ants,  is  applied  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  India  to  speciea  of  Termites.     They  are 
liitcrestiBgiftDai  the  great  moandsof  earth  which 
thej  erect.  Thoae  in  India  rarely  exceed  seven 
or  eight  feet,  bnl  some  Ant  hills  in  S.  Africa 
an  of  great  size. .  On  the  banks  of  the  Chobe, 
liviagiUnie,    mentions    them    30    feet  high 
udof  abase  so  broad  that  trees  grow  on 
tbeo.    In  the  open  fields,  the  injury  to  pro* 
dnee   whidi     they    can    occasion,     is    tri- 
lingi  but  in  gardena,  where,  as  with  sugar 
caofi  the    crops    are    long    in   the  ground, 
much  loss    is    sustained     from    their     at- 
Ueb.    They  usually  work  under  cover,  and 
met  galleries  of  earth  cemented,  as  they  pro- 
gresB.    In  towns,  with  substantial  houses  of 
moitar  and  beams  of  wood,  the  loss  which 
tikey  occasion  is  often  very  great,  for  they  pierce 
Ibe  walls  snd  tunnel  the  beams  in  every  direc- 
tion.   Iq  St.  Helena  in  1860  to  1866,  it  was 
<i»coTered  that  they  had  ruined  many  public 
buildings.    The   chief  remedy   is  to  destroy 
tbeir  oells  and   dig   up  their   queen.     Their 
noQods  are  tunnelled  in  every  direction  and 
their  qoeeo,  a  large  shapeless  white  mass  lies 
in  the  centre*     By  removing  the  whole  the 
remedy  is  effectual   and  permanent.    A  com* 
poiitioQ  of  lime,  tar,  and  soap,  in  equal  parts, 
i>oiled   together    and   smeared     over    places 
vbere  the  white  ants  appear,  is  a  very  effectual 
^r  to  their  further  progress.     To  protect  the 
beams,  the  ends  are  now  usually  laid  on  the 
viU.  and  the  sides  left  unclosed,  so  that  the 
first  approach  of  these  insects  can  be  detect- 
cd,  ind  this  opening  also   prevents  dry  rot. 
^'ood  may  be  preserved  by   using   a  solu- 
tion prepared  with   8  gallons  of  fresh  water^ 
1  Ih.  of  pounded  Croton  tiglium,  1  lb.  Mar- 
goM  tree,  snd  1  lb.  of  blue  vitriol ;  when  dis- 
solved, soaking  the  timber  well,  and  afterwards 
^^rying  in  a  breeze,  but  Cochin  and  Monlmein 
^^  aod  Ebony  are   but  seldom   attacked 
»J  viuto  ants.  The  wood  oils  are  thought  useful, 
bat  the  earth  or  mud  oils,  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  Barmah  are  thought  to  be  effectual 
preTentites  to  their  encroaches ;  earth  or  mud 
<^>  bas  been  used  most  effectually  lately  on  pre- 
^i  at  Bangalore  \  this  oil  is  one  rupee  a 


quart  in  the  bazar,  is  impervious  lo  white  ants» 
always  remains  thick  and  thev  cannot  work  in 
it  P  Ordinary  ooal  tar  is  without  the  slightest 
effect,  as  it  hardens  in  a  %ery  short  time. 

Sets  of  sugar-cane  and  other  substances  can 
be  protected  by  steeping  them  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  mixture  of  assafsBtida  8  chittacks;  mustard 
seed,  8  seers ;  putrid  ish,  4  seers  ;  bruised 
butch  root  or  maddar  2  seers,  with  sufficient 
to  mix  them  into  the  thickness  of  curds,  but 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  butch  on  vege- 
table life  is  known  and  cannot  be  recom- 
mended where  the  product  is  to  be  eaten : 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  with  a  few  ounces 
of  burned  bread,  pulverized  flour  or  oatmeal, 
moistened  with  molasses,  made  into  a  dough 
and  placed  near  their  tumuli,  ia  said  to  insure 
their  destruction.  The  wood  oils,  from  the 
varioua  species  of  Dipterocarpi,  applied  to 
wood,  prevents,  it  is  said»  the  dry  rot,  as  also 
the  attacks  of  White  Anta ;  and  the  addition 
of  catechu  to  the  oil  greatly  increases  its  pre- 
servative powers— (4yiifijiiojid:i)  Mmdii. 

ANTIPATRIS,  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  modern 
Kafir  Saba. 

ANTISA.  tsoGf     Achyranthus  aspera,  X. 

ANTI-TAURUS,  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  this  range,  there  spring  the  two  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  in  central  Armenia,  both  near  those 
of  the  Araxes  snd  Euphrates,  and  not  very 
distant  from  that  of  the  Halys. — Colonel 
Cheenej^'i  Euphrates  and  Tigrie. 

ANTUMORA.  Bsmo.  Isora  corylifolia : 
Schou  and  End. 

ANU,  in  hindu  legend,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Tagati,  one  of  the  old  fathers  of  mankind.  Anu 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  five  great  Tura- 
nian tribes,  the  Tadu,  Turvasa,  Druhyu  and 
Anu.   Bee  India  p.  315.  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANUGA  KATA,  ejS&X'T^dSb  Tel.  Lagenaria 

vulgaris,  5er. 

ANUGAMANA,  in  brahmanism,  the  per- 
formance of  suttee  by  a  woman  alone,  whose 
husband  has  died  in  a  distant  country  :  a  san- 
dal, or  any  article  of  his  clothes  may  then  re- 
present him. 

ANUVAKA,  a  Sub-division  of  a  mandala  of 
the  Rig  Veda.    See  Veda. 
ANUMULU.     t^fftiJMeo.    Tel.     Lablab 

vulgaris,  8avu 
ANUN  KARRA.  Tel.  Anun  wood. 

ANEVAli-G  AlTLHiKD.  Emblic  Kyrobolan. 
ANZARXJT.Abajs.Feb8.  o^j>>1  Sarco- 

colla. 

ANZARI,  a  tribe  in  Lebanoni  idolaters,  in 
number  20,000,  one  of  their  sections,  called  the 
Sbam^i  are  said  to  worship  the  sun  (Shams) 
Pers.  A  spacious  plain,  open  to  the  sea  on 
the  weat,  extends  north  as  far  as  Tortosa,  and 
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APAllA.  filLIQUOSA. 


APHORISMS  OR  SUTBA. 


is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  tbe  Anzari  moun- 
tains. This  cbaia  is  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Libanus,  but  is  less  known  Ibau  most  parts  of 
this  celebrated  mountain,  being  inhabited  by 
this  lawless  tribe,  who  have  never  been 
brouicht  ifito  actual  subjection  by  any  of  the 
Pashas.  The  origin  of  this  people  and  their 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  are  still  unknown. 
Like  the  Druses,  they  may  possibly  be  a 
Mabomedan  sect.  Burckhurdt  mentions  the 
Anzari  sects,  calling  them  Keibye,  Sharasye, 
and  Moklacijye  j  but  adds,  "  nothing*  is  known 
of  them  except  the  names".— i2oA*wow*«rraw/5, 
Vol  it.  fs  68,  69. 
AOD.  An.    Hind.    Pahs,    jjy?    i«  used 

generally  in  India,  to  designate  the  frankin* 
oensa  of  the  Boswellia,  the  Olibanuro  of  the 
ancients  :  bat  throughout  the  east,  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  suifixea,  it  is  employed  to  name 
varieties  of  Eaglewood. 

ADOH,  a  district  in  Hindnstan.  See  Ondb. 

AODT,  H;n.  A  tribe  of  Jats  in  the  Delhi 
divisions  of  Soneput  and  Paoiput. — IFiUon's 
Olottary, 

AOD  I-BAKHOOK.      An.        .tart,?-^ 

Eagle- wood. 

AOD-I-CHINL  An.    ^M^  Ay^  Chinese 

Eagle-wood. 
AOD-I-HINDI.    Ar.  cT  *^t  i^y^  I"^"" 

Eagle- wood. 

AOD.I*KAMARI.  Ab.  uT^  ^y^-  Moun- 

tain  Eag1e«wood. 

AODIYA.  Hind.  A  thief  of  a  tribe  of 
thieves  inhabiting  villages  in  the  Cawnpore 
and  Fattehpnr  districts.  They  make  remote 
excur»ions  at  particular  seasons,  in  dififerent 
disgaises, — WU&on^B  9lo$sary. 

AONTAGUNJE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
79^  I3'E.  andLat.  28^  17' N. 

AOONLA,  or  ANOLA.  Due.  Hind.  Mar. 
Jjjy  is  the  Phyllantbus  emblica. 

AOO-PALU    TBI.      «S-d^w.     Milk. 

AOOWLIA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  B2^ 
14' E.  and  Lat.  26«  10' N. 

AORNIS,  a  place  fixed  on  by   the   Greek 

dynasties  for  a  militnry  garrison.     There  were 

military  colon  if  a  of  Macedonians  established  at 

Alexandria  ad  Caucasumy  Arigseum,  and  Biizi- 

ra,  and   garrisons   at   Nysa,   Ora,    Masaaga, 

Penceleotis  and  at  Aornis,   a  mountain  range, 

supposed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Mahaban  in 

the  Pir  Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan  range. — See 

Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

APAMAUGAMU.     t^^o^Jf  i$»^    8.     or 

o 
Uliareni,  Achyranthea  aspera,  X. 

APAMA  SfLIQUOSA.    8yn.  of  Bragantia 

Wallichii.  -^  Brown. 


APAMEA,  daughter  of  Artabaxus,  the  Per- 
sian who  married  Seleucus.  He  gave  ber 
name  to  three  towns.  Kooru&h,  one  of  the 
three  JpameaM  built  by  Seleucus  in  bononr  of 
his  first  wife,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  a  tria&> 
gle,  formed  by  the  conflnence  of  tbe  i ivera  £u> 
phrates  and  Tigris,  and  although  now  dwindled 
into  a  petty  town,  it  was  formerly  a  pl«ee  o/ 
consequence.  Koornah  is  situated  on  a  low 
flat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  tbe 
river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
flooded.  At  this  spot  some  oriental  traditi'mi 
have  fixed  the  Garden  of  Eden. — Malcolm's 
Huhry  ofPenia,  Vol.  tup.  141. — SeeKoorneh. 

APANA.     See  Hindoo. 

A  PAN  DA  or  ASTYAGES,  son  of  Isfendiar. 
one  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  kingt . 

APANG,  Bbko.    Aohyraiithes  aspara. 

APAKAJITA,  Bbno.     Clitorea  temetea. 

APABAJITA,  in  hindniam,  e  form  of  tha 
goddess  Bhawani.  The  name  ia  probably 
derived  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  Clitoha. 
— See  Saeti'  Aphrodite. 

APAVARA,  a  king  of  Telingana,  about  A 
D.  II 41.     See  Inscriptions, p.  386. 

APCUHABA.     See  Apsara. 


APE.  En  a. 


Oeph  .. 
Kephoa 
Kepos  .. 
Kopb 
Band'r.. 


...Erniop. 

.    ...   Gb. 

Gb. 

.    ...Hkb. 

...  HWD 


Keibi    ... 
Knbbi       ... 
Kaki      ... 
Korangu    ^, 
Kothl    ... 


Pkbs. 

Tam. 

TtL. 


Apes,  form  the  sub-family  Simianse,  of  the 
family  Semiadse  orMonkeySj  of  the  natural  order 
Primates.  Apes  are  represented  in  Innia  Uy 
two  species  ot  Siroia,  The  ancient  Eg)ptiaii9 
nre  said  to  have  worshipped  monkeys,  and  some 
of  them  in  India  are  still  worshipped. 

The  various  kinds  of  ape  seem  to  have  hern 
made  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Ho 
mans,  by  specimens  brought  from  Africa  and 
India ;  iliose  of  the  Hebrews  probably  from 
India,  the  Hebrew  name  Koph  being  almost 
the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Kapi.     Earrit, 

APENDRA,  an  old  name  of  Vishnu. 

APIIELANDRA  CRISTATA.  This  shrub 
is  grown  in  India,  but  is  a  native  of  the  \Ye.4 
Indies,  with  orange  coloured  flowers,  eaai!) 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Mr,  Jaftey. 

APHIS,  a  tribe  of  insect^  one  of  which  of 
China  ia  supposed  to  produce  oak-galls. 

APHODIUS,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera,  found 
in  Hong-Kong. 

APHORISMS  or  SUTRA,  these  were  the 
usual  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  hit>d*t 
liturgical  books — the  Yedas,— whose  sacrtjd 
character  bindus  still  acknowledge.  They  wcio 
adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  tbe  bindu  pro- 
gress, about  B.  G.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutm, 
the  ceremonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to 
a  more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  prcci?^ 
and  adeniiflo  system.    The  Aphorisms  of  the 
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APLOME  OARNIT. 


IPOLLODQTUS. 


Nytja  Philosophy,  of  the  Minuinw  ami  Yoga 
were  re-printed  in  Sanscrit  and  English 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  nineteenih  century, 
bi  Professor  James  Ballantyne  of  the  Benares 
Cullega —ifec  Midler, 

APHR0D1T£  of  ihe  Greeks  supposed  by 
Mr.  Peterson,  to  be  the  AparHJilaof  the  hindus. 
See  Aparsjita. 

APHU?    Hind.     Opium. 

APIAOE£  Kyet-khys-baoi  Burm.  one 
of  ibe  Celery  tribe,  the  A  pieces. 

APICILLATED  HORSE-SHOE-BAT,  one 
oftbe  Cheiroptera. 

APIOS  TUBEKOSA  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
Leguminossey  might  be  introduced  into  India, 
f.r  its  edible  pods. 

APIS.  The  sacred  bull  of  Egypt,  was 
chosen  bv  the  priests  of  Memphis,  for  its  black 
ind  white  spots,  and  Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull 
of  lleliopolis,  had  nearly  the  same  marks  ;  but 
the  Jews,  in  preparing  their  water  of  purifica- 
tion, were  ordered  in  Numbers,  ch.  xix.  2,  to 
V\.\  I  red  heifer  without  a  spot.  Amongst  the 
Egyptians,  the  solera nitiea  at  the  burial  of 
Apis  were  entirely  Bacchic.  The  priests  did 
not  wear  the  nebria  or  deer  skin,  but  they 
vore  the  panther  akin,  and  carried  Thyrsus 
lUTes.  The  sacred  bull  of  the  hindus,  Nandi, 
tiieTahan  of  Biva,  is  in  black  stone  looking  at 
the  lintnun. — Bumsen,  s.  432-     See  Sacrifice. 

APIS  MELLIFIOA,  the  Honey  bee, 

APIUM.    Jav.     Opium. 

APIUM  GRAVEOLENS.    Linn, 

...  Arab.  I  Common  Celery...  Eno. 

...EOTPT.  I 

This  temperate  climate  plant,  acrid  and 
poisonoos  when  wild,  is  mnch  cultivated  where- 
ever  Europeans  settle,  and  is  grown  in  India, 
13  tbe  cold  weather.  Its  seeds  are  sold  as 
Dcdicine  in  every  bazaar.  Its  essential  oil, 
(iiisoWed  in  strong  spirit,  givea  an  essence,  a 
^rop  of  which  suffices  to  flavour  a  tureen  of 
soup—Fot^i,  20,  O'Shauffineniy,  357. 

APIUM  INVOLUCRATUM,     Box. 

HllTD 


Carafe... 


Chaaoo.., 
Kbidoonj 


Bjoro.  I  Ajmood...      • 

Dr.  Irvine  {General  Med,  Top^  of  /^jmere,  p> 
12^0  describes  Ajmod  or  Ajmot,  as  very  hot 
8Q')  carminative,  good  in  dyspepsia,  much  used 
in  aR  mesalibs,  an«l  as  brought  to  Ajmeer  from 
Harrowtfe  snd  Mewar  :  and  sold  at  four  seers 
for  one  rupee  ;  the  same  author  mentions  Kho- 
rasasi  AjiDot,  as  very  hot  and  carminative. 
Roxburgh  had  only  seen  it  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, in  Bengal,  for  the  seed,  which  they  use  in 
<iiet  and  medicine.— -«or.  1,  97,  Dr.  Irvine. 
(^Skauyknemy^  ^.357. 

APJOOLA,  f  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and 

*A  made  at  Dacea.— See  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture! 

APLOME  GARNET.^  A  kind  of  garnet. 


APLOTAXIS  CANDICiiNS.  Balula,  H(Nd. 
A  plant  of  Eaghan. 

APOCr.NACEiB.  a  natural  order  of  treea 
or  shrubs  including  nearly  one  hundred  genera 
with  about  four  hundred  species^  about  half  of 
which  are  found  in  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,  Arabia  and  Ceylon  in  the  Peninsulas  of 
India  and  Malacca,  Bengaly  Nepaul  and  Java. 
Tbe  genera  abound  in  plants  with  a  milky 
juice  and  possessing  acrid  and  other  hurtful 
properties.  One  of  the  order  furnishes  the 
Lance- Wood  of  Moulmein,  a  tree  found  all 
over   the   Provinces.     The  Karens  make  bows 


of  it,  but  prefer  Cauia  Jislula,  Mr.  Mason 
had  never  met  with  the  tree  iu  flower,  but 
thinks  it  a  species  of  dalbergia,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  a  cassia.  At  another  place  he  says, 
the  tree  which  produces  a  timber  possessing 
tbe  properties  of  lance- wood  is  not  uncommon 
in  tbe  Provinces,  but  it  belongs  to  the  dog- 
bane tribf ,  and  is  not  at  all  related  to  QuatU* 
ria  viffatttf  the  lance-wood  of  commerce.— 
Moion,  VoigU  See  Cassia.  Caoutchouc^  Cer- 
bera,  Chonemorpha  macrophylla.  Dog-bane^, 
Holarrhena  codago^  Pluiuieria  acuminata^ 
Wrighlia  tinctoria. 

APOCYNEA  ViMINEA.  Wall.  Sjo. 
of  Orthanthera  viminea.  WighL 

APOCYNUM  FCETIDUM.  Burm.  Sym 
of  Psederia  fetid  a. — Linn, 

APOCYNUM  FIIUTESCENS.  Linn.  Syn, 
of  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — R.  Brown. 

APODY I ESQARDNERI ANA,  i/i>r*.    A 

small  forest  tree  of  the  Central  Province  of 
Cevlon,  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,0'^0 
to  7,000  feet ;  not  uncommon^ — Thw.  Enum, 
?l.  ZeyL  i.  p.  42. 

APOLLO  of  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hindtt  Krishna,  whose  favourite  place  of 
resort  is  described  as  a  tract  of  rountr.v  around 
Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Mnttra, 
where  Krishna  and  the  nine  Gopia,  evidently 
the  nine  muses,  usually  spent  the  night  in 
dancing.  Krishna  was  no  doubt  the  Shepherd 
Apollo  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  was  sumamed  Nomios  or  the  pastoral, 
and  Opifer  in  Italy,  who  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metus  and  slew  the  serpent  Python.  The 
Apollo  of  Edessa  was  called  Monimos.  He  was 
identical  at  Babylon,  with  the  Phseicnian  god 
Esmun — Coleman.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 
p.  548.     Kama  Saraswati. 

AP0LL0D0TU8,  one  of  the  Greek  suc- 
cessors to  Eucratides.  Apollodotus  and  Menan- 
der  alone  are  mentioned  by  classical  author- 
itiffl.  Apollodotu  sruled  in  ]Patalme,  Syras- 
trene  and  Larioe,  about  B.  C.  165. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Tavan,  or 
Greek  princes,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  Christian  tn, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty^ 
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n  of  Demetriui  or 
Lhe  Punjab,  bariog 
iged  by  Demetiiui 
I,  in  bis  Hist.  Eteg. 
Claudiui  Ptalemy, 
the  Hjrdatpes,  yet 
ila,  al«o  Euthy me- 
lts that  Demetrius 
lis  father,  after  bis 
X-  Demetrius  nas 
.  A.  U.  C.  682. 
Dolonel  Tod,  to  be 
aduB  when  driven 
.  of  the  Tuchi  or 
vra  Central  Asia  io 
ao  early  as  the 
ilemy  irrote,  may 
to  Tuti-media,  the 
nedals  chiefly  Tound 
if  the  Qreek  king- 
ig  to  these  princes 
Minagan  on  the 
Grtek  od  one  aide, 
cter  on  the  reverse. 
IS  aod  Menaodtr 
he  titles  of  '  Great 
er  epithets  adopted 
«tly  legible.  The 
Lhe  Parthian.  Tbeie 
1st  have  gradually 
merged  ints  the  Hindn  popolatioD. — Tod't 
Sojatlhttn,  ¥tA.  i.  p.  233.  See  Cyc  of  lad 
Sup.  ii-  Qieeka  of  Asia.    Kabul,  p.  438. 

APOLLONIAS  ZEYLASWA,  Tkie.  A  Iree 
of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  growing  50 
to  60  feet  bijch  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
4,000  feet.— /"Aai.  fii.  PL  ZtyX.  p  253. 
APONOGETON  M0N03TACHY0N,»'i/We. 

Qlicehn Hiw.  [  N«m>  tKetti-gad- 

FBru»-k»laiiga...l[u.S4L.        dain TtL. 

Kakaogi. Sufs.    Naaoa-dsniFa—    »■  „ 

Ko^'kalangn .TaM.  | 

A  utiTB   of   shalbir,  standing  sireet  water. 

natives  of  India  are  fond  of  the  roota  which  are 

nearly   u    good    aa   poUtoe*. — AituHt,    246- 

Aui.  ii.  SLO. 

APOaOSA    ACUMINATA,      fusiformia  ; 

lalifolia  j   lan(^lRla,   and    Lindleynoa,    small 

trees  of  Ctylan.—Thwaita,  S68. 
APOSTLE  is  a  term  tomttimeB  applied  in 
to  Habomed,  but  bis  fol- 
te  the  appellation  of  Rat- 
cnger  or  Prophet  of  God, 
Tax.  Bryonia  rostrata. 
Hitt  of  apparel  form  a  con- 
rade  in  India  ;  and  in  the 
■lone  the  aggngata  value 
.  Esporta  in  the  four  yeara 
S6,   uBountcdW  Bnpcea 
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APPA8.  BmOH.  Tam.  Cakes  made  of 
^  flottr,  esUed  by  the  EDgtish,  Uoppere. 

APPA  SAHIB,  oBoe  theraler  of  the  Msh* 
^Ua  8ttte  of  Nagpon,  who  surreodeied  to 
^ir  John  Malcolm,  in  1818.    Ueancceeded 


to  the  oflioe  of  Peshwa.  by  atrangling  Panaji. 
an  idiot.  His  real  name  was  not  Appah  Sahib, 
but  Mudaji.  He  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of 
May  1818,  fled  from  the  place  allotted  to  him, 
to  the  Sikh  tenitories ;  but  he  ultimately  died' 
in  1840,  almoat  forgotten,  at  Judhpnr.-^ 
Bhonsla  fiajaa  of  Nagpur  ;  Mahratta  Govern- 
ments  in  India. 

APPEL.     Malbal.     (Sirg)aDaj.    Piemna 
integrifolia. — Eoxb. 

APPLE,  the  common  apple. 


Taffiih... 

Melea 

Seb... 


•  •«       •••  aRAB* 
•••      »••        US* 

...Hind.  Pbbs. 

>  •  •      • .  •  M INO. 


Mains 

Seba,^ 

Seba... 


... 


••• 


Lat, 

FasB. 

Sanbo. 


This  IS  the  fruit  of  the  Pyms  malus,  which 

IS  naturalized  in  several  parts  of  India.     The 

term  apple,  is  applied  in  India  to  the  fruits  of 

several  plants,  and  we  have  the  Cashew  apple  ; 

Custard  apple  ;  Love  apple  ;  Pine  apple ;  Hose 

apple ;  Greater  wood  apple  and  Lesser  wood 

apple,  and  the  apple  proper,  Pyru8  malos  of 

England,  cultivated  in  the  higher  table  landa 

of  India.    The  apples  of  Solomon's  song  are 

the  quinoes  or  the  Cydonia  vulgaris. 

APPLE  SEED  OIL,  Oil  of  seed  of  Pyrus 
malus.  ^ 

APPLE-BLOSSOMED  CAMELIA.~See 

Camellia. 

APPLICARUM.    Tam.     Barilla. 

APPRETOTTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
81<»  55'  E.  and  Lat.  6**  51'  N,  ^ 

APPR0VER3  in  India  are  Thugs  or  Da- 
coits  who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  as 
having  belonged  to  a  band  of  Thug  murdcrera 
or  davits,  but  who,  having  made  a  full  confes- 
sion  of  their  crimes  (in  some  individual  cases 
amounting  to  the  murders  of  as  many  as 
eighty  persons)  and  having  denounced  their 
associates,  have  received  a  conditional  pardon. 

APP3.     Tam.     Hopper.   See  Appas, 

APRACUM.    Tam.  *^TfiL.    MiS. 

APRANG.  also  Rangbharat,  Damlakwaypf, 
Hira-dakhan.  A  gum  resin,  a  beautiful  kind 
of  kino,  brought  to  Ajmere  from  Bombay  ; 
considered  very  astringent.  It  is  given  in  in- 
testinal hemorrhages  and  is  also  used  in  ena- 
melling  on  gold  ;  four  tolahs  are  sold  for  one 
rupee. — Irvine.  General  Med.  Top.  qf  Jjmere, 
p*  126. 

APRICOT,  the  common  Apricot 

^rknk Abab.  (  Zard-Ala Pebs- 

Bakur-KohaQi...fioKHAR.  {  Badam  Kohi... 

Khubaoi Hind.  I  Chain 

Miahmish     ...    ..Pkrs.  |  Chinam 

This  fruit  of  the  Prunus  Armeniaea,  is  well 
known  in  India,  where  the  tree  has  been  na- 
turalized. It  is  the  Melea  Armeniake  of  Dios- 
corides  and  the  Preoocia  minora  and  M^lua 
Armeniaea  of  Pliny.  In  China  an  oil  ia  ex- 
tracted from  the  stones*    Moorcrofl  mentions 


...   „ 

...HiMAL. 
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that  tin  varieties  are  grown  in  Ladakb,  nil  of      AQUAIL,  a  town  in  India^  in  Long.  93* 
them  raised   from   seed,  except  one  which  is  30'  E.  and  Lnt  24"  48'  N. 
budded.     Dr.BoyU.  Btrdwood,  p.  154.1^oor-       AQUALPURA.  a  town  in  ]todU,  in  Long. 
eroji  Darudn,  Oharles,  M.  A.F.R.  S.  Variatiini  91 «  49'  k.  «nd  Lat  24«  81'  N, 
"tU^'l^  1*868  ^^er DafKutieutu>^  2       ^q^ta  MAKINE.    Seinir.  I 


APBARAy   Sansc.    in    hinda   mylliology, 


AQUA  MAKINE.  Sein^.  Burm.  Zanar* 
rud.  Pbrs.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition,  a  good 
specimen  of  equsmsrine,  or  beryl,  was    contri- 


nympbs  of  Swerga,  the  celestial  Court  of  Indra,  buted  by  Lieut.  Puckle  from  Mysore  :  other 
celestial  dancers,  celebrRted  for  their  beauty,  samples  of  long  reed  like  crystals  were  forward* 
Amongst  them  is  Rcmbhs,  the  popular  Venus  of  ed  by  the  Nellore  Local  Committee ;  smsil  pieces 
thehindusand  some  others  are  described  to  be '  of  Amethyst,  Tourmaline,  Eock   crystal,  Agate 


of  inconceivable  loveliness.  They  answer  to 
the  Tsri  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the 
damsels  called  in  the  Koran,  Hur-ul-ayun,  the 
'Autelope-eyed-Huri.  Tnese  hindu  nymphs 
were  produced  at  the  Churning  of  the  Ocean, 
as  related  in  the  Ram  ay  ana.  Sir  William  Jones 
thus  describes  them  in  Swerga, 

Now  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

The  soft  ey*d  Apsara  to  brf«k  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  lotby  yet  with  love-beamiog  glance, 

To  banks*  of  marjoram  and  ohampao  shades. 

Celestial  genii  tow*rd  their  kiog  advmnce. 

So  caQM  by  men,  in  heav*n  Qaodharva's  nam'd. 

Aooordinsc  to  hindu  Kshatrya  belief,  Ksha- 
triya  warriors  slain  in  battle  are  transported 
to  Indra's  heaven  by  these  Apsarasas  or 
nymphs  of  Swerga.  Thus  in  Menu  vii.  89, 
it  is  said,  ^  Those  rulers  of  the  earth  who, 
desirous  of  defendinic  each  other,  exert  their 
utmost  strength  in  battle,  without  ever  avert- 
ing their  faces,  ascend  after  death  directly  to 
heaven.'  And  in  book  ii.  19  of  the  Nala, 
Indra  says,  '  why  are  no  warriors  slain  now-a- 
days,  that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  to 
honour  as  my  guests  ?'  — Co/etaan  ffiiui,  Jiyth, 
Sir  William  Jones.  Hymn  to  IndiUf  voL  xiii.  p, 
S70  %nd  273.  WiUiam'i  Story  of  Hala^  puge 
140.  Sen  Indra.  Kurma.  Maha-deva ;  Meru. 

APSERHA,  a  river  of  PiUibeet. 

APTUORPE,  a  general  officer  of  the  Ma- 
dras Army,  who  saw  much  war  service,  first 
with  the  British  Auxilisry  Legion  in  Spain, 
under  General  de  Lacy  Evans,  for  which  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  Served 
in  the  first  China  war  of  1841-42,  and  second 
Burmese  war  of  1854,  for  which  he  received 
medals- 

APTA.    Mas. 


Bauhinia  parviflora. 

APTIMUN,  also  Jmr-bel,  the  yellow  colour- 
ed  parasite  creeper,  so  often  seen  on  ba- 
bul trees,  all  over  India,  and  very  common  at 
Ajmere.  The  entire  plant  ib  used  in  native 
raedicina,  in  ''  munj,  or  nuzil,  a  diluent 
form  of  medicine,'  employed  preparatory  to 
giving  a  purge*  The  Aptimon  Wilayti  is  an 
extract  of  the  Aptimun  plant  from  Bombay, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant :  one 
tola  is  sold  for  efK^t  annas. — Irwine^  Cfmieral 
Med.  Top,  of  Ajmmt.pagt  1S5. 

APYLLANTHEi!.    See  Liliaeees. 

AQUA  PORIE.**Fort  Nitrie  Aeid. 


and  Cornelian  were  exhibited  from  Maaulipa- 
tarn.  Perhaps  the  Aquamarine  of  the  Houth 
of  India  may  become  more  valued.  Priaxnalic 
corundum  or  Cbrysoberyl,  is  found  among 
the  Tora  Hills  near  Rajmahal  on  the  Bunas  in 
irregular  rolled  pieces,  small  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  Tiitse  stoues  are  sold  aa  ezoe- 
raids  by  the  natives,  under  the  name  of  ''  pun- 
Da,"  but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that  they 
are  softer  than  the  real  emerald  of  ludij, 
which  is  generally  green  coloured  sapphire. 
It  is  this  green  sapphire,  the  oriental  emerald, 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  Burmab,  but  bent  Is 
(Seing,  Burm)  and  emeralds  are  brooght  from 
the  north  of  Ave,  ihongh  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  f<miid  are  not  known, 

AQUAR,  a  town  in  Indiay  in  Long.  86"" 
41'  E.  ami  Lat.  26^  11'  N. 

AQUARZENTE,  It.  Brandy, 
AQUATIC  BIRDS  are  largely  brought  to 
the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of  India,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  ducks,  teal«  &c., 
and  mav  be  procured  in  abundance. — See  Wa- 
ter Fowl.  C.  of  L 

AQUEDUCTS  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are 
known  only  as  those  underground  tunnellmga, 
designated  throughout  Persia,  Beluchiatan  and 
India,  as  the  Ksrea.  See  Kares, 

AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA,  Roxb. 

An^nr •••ffixp 

Ud-i  Hindis. HxKiK  Pe&s. 
Ud-i  Kamari...  ^     t  f  •  * 

Ayal-urcbi Fbbs. 

Ud4  Samiidri.IIxBi>>  ^  f* 

Agallocham L^at. 

Kalamba... 

Gahm 

Kaya  gahm „ 

Agaru •    Sa^^s. 

Ag'ru  ch'ka Tkl. 


Ar. 


...  ,, 

...  „ 

BURIC. 


f» 


ft 
I* 


YeHanjuj 

Ayaloogi 

Ayolngin... 

Ak-yau 

Ugooror  Ag'r...     Bmo. 
Aloea-wood  tree  ...  Eiro. 

Aloe-wood  tree „ 

Black  Agallocha   ...  „ 
Agallochum-wood...  „ 
Eagle-wood  tree 
Calamback...  ... 

Agila-wood  tree 

Boisd'Aigle Fb.     Krishna  agaro 

Agr. ..     .«•     ••■ ...  ni?il>.  1 

This  is  described  by  Boxbnrgh  as  an  im*., 
mense  treCj  a  native  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
E.  and  S.  £.  from  Bylhet,  in  Lat.  »i<»  f  V  X.. 
It  is  supposed  Co  be  one  of  the  trees  il^t  for-' 
nish  the  eagle-wood  of  oommeroe-  Boxburf^h. 
says  there  is  no  doab  tthat  the  real  Calambac 
or  AgaUochttn  sf  the  anciaota  is  fumiahed, 
from  this  tree,  and  in  bia  time  small  quaiitiiiea 


»t 
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of  ike  Crtgnnt  mmotts  vood  were  imported 
froa  the  Sastirard,  b«l  tbe  imported  trtielet 
vere  ilwaya  ooiuidered  iiifeitor  to  that  fiom 
%lkt.  He  VM  ifaea  inelined  to  eonsider  the 
Garo  de  Malacca  «e  thia  Aquilaria  but  A. 
orala  Wittda  aa  a  dbtinot  apcdea.  Agallo- 
diuiB  fonim  India  mittii  praastantiaaimam." 
Dr.  Bttchanao  Hamilton,  in  hia  ioyeatigatioA 
of  the  Eiiatan  Frontier  of  Bengal,  met  with 
tMs  plaai  at  Geftlpara,  (v.  Wall.  Cat.  7,330.) 
aad  eontiderad  it  to  be  the  Agalloehnni 
offidaaiam,  •■  lliia  name  ia  affixed  iM^h  to  hia 
ipecuDcoa  and  drawing.  Dr.  Wallich  alao  ob- 
Udned  tpedmena  of  the  aame  tree  from  Bilhet, 
bf  n&ins  of  hia  plant  coUectoia,  (v.  Gat.  7,950. 
T.);  aodDi;  Sofle.  was  informed  by  Dr.  Lindleyy 
ibt  he  alao  waa  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
prodoees  the  caglo  or  aloe-wood  of  oommerceb 
u  opinion  of  the  more  fnlue^  aa  Dr.  Wallich, 
b«d  epportunitiea  of  viaiting  the  eounlriea 
Baitwanl  of  Bengal.  (Royle.  111.  Him.  Bot. 
p.  171)  Dr.  Rojfle,  tbua  coincidea,  and  addu- 
cEs  moeh  raluable  evidence  io  support  of  Box* 
bargh*teptnion  :  at  the  aame  time  that  he  ad- 
oriu  thai  a  wood  of  similar  propertiea  may  be 
afforded  by  otber  trees.  eapeciaUy  the  Aloexy- 
laa  a^allochnm  of  Loureiro,  referred  by  De- 
Caodolla  to  the  LeguminossB.  A  kind  of  aloe 
Tood  was  moreover  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
£xooectrifta(^loeham,  of  the  natural  order  of 
Eopborbiacem,  but  thia  is  not  now  concurred  in. 
i  third  kind  ia  imported  from  Malacca  and 
Siam'  In  PersLsn  worka,  three  kinds  of  aloe 
vood  are  described  under  the  names  of  Aoodi- 
tandret^  Aood^^Bindeti  Aood'i-ktmaree,  pro- 
bably the  Al-oeroericum  of  Aboo  Hanifa. 
(&9^.)  Dr.  BoxbuTKh  mentions  his  having 
neeiTed  planta  from  Malacca  of  the  supposed 
Of(fe  tree,  and  that  they  were  in  a  flourishing 
ttodiiiott :  Dr.  Boxburgb  obtained  it  from 
Syibet  Dr.  Maaoa  also  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
A-  agaOocha  or  Aloexylon  agaUochum  produ- 
ce tbe  fFBgrant  aubstance  called  lign-aloes,  or 
vood-aloea,  which  ia  offered  for  sale  in  all  the 
buurs  on  the  Tenaaserim  Coaat,  and  ia  the 
produce  of  a  tree  that  grows  on  the  Mergui 
IftUndi.  It  ia  imported  into  Mergui  by  the 
Sduags,  who,  aa  they  pr(^t  from  the  trade, 
oidujoxtt  to  keep  all  in  ignorance  of  the  tree 
Crom  which  thej  obtain  it*  Geaenius  says  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  names  are  "  derived  from 
tbe  Indian  name  of  the  tree,  agil,  Sanscrit 
Ham  and  agum."  Besides  agaru,,  the  Sanscrit 
Tord|  we  have  again  and  aggalu,  which  oome 
Kar  tbe  **  Indian  name  agil,"  and  the  Greek 
^oUoehnn.  There  is,  however,  another  San- 
^  and  Pali  W4>rd  witb  whichGeaenius  does  not 
appear  to  have  ^let,  lauhat,  and  this  is  manifest- 
Ij  tbe  pa»ttt  of  aloe,  and  by  transposition,  not 
QDcommon  in  Hebrew,  of  the  Hebrew  name 
*ho.  The  chief  coDsomption  of  aloe  wood  is 
ift  Siaoi  and  Chinai  where  it  ia  bumied  in  the 


temples.  Merat  and  DaLeaa  tnfenn  ua  k  wi« 
uaed  iu  Napoleoa'a  imperial  paiacea  aa  tacefta^. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  yellowish  white,  ahaded. 
with  green  ;  fibroua,  apoagy,  and  reaioouaf  ita 
taste  aromatie,  ita  odour  in  oombuation  very 
agreeMe,^0*Shauffhn€8ij^,  va^  S74*75.  Dr. 
Ifason*»  Te9ui9serim,--Malcom*s  TVavels  inth^ 
Bait,voL  t,p.  \%\.  RogMs  lil,  Imd.  Bot.  172. 
Boxh.  n.  423.  Voigt.  305.  VegetabU  Kingchn^ 
6i0<d0.    Mad  E».  Jur,  Baports. 

AQ0ILARIA  MALACGENSIS,  lam. 

A.  ovata  of  Botanlsta. 
Boia-d*Aigle  of  Mslacoa. 

Thia  tree  baa  a  whitish  timber.  It  ia  a  na-t 
tive  of  Malacca,  China  ?  and  Ceylon  ?  Rox« 
burgh  aeems  inclined  to  regard  this  aa  identi- 
cal With  A.  aggaloeham  of  SyHiet,  but  Voigt 
and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  recogniae  it  aa  a 
aeparate  species,  Foigt  306,  Fif,  KUgdom^ 
629.     Boxh.  fi.  492.  : 

AQUILARIA  OYATA,  Sytu  of  A.  Make* 
cenaia. 
AQUILABIA  SECUNDABIA. 

Thia  tree  baa  a  white  and  inodorous  timber, 
but,  when  diseased,  it  seoreteaa  resinous  matter 
said  to  be  the  true  Bagle-wood      ;. 

AQUILABIA  3INSNSIS,  Spbbno.  U 
named  as  a  tree  of  (yhma.— Pot^^  p;  306. 

AQUILEGIA  VULGARIS.  Zwa.  Vane- 
tiea  are  cuHitated  in  India,  aa  ornamental 
flowering  pbrnta.  The  plant  belonga  to  the 
RattttneukioesB,  Mid  ia  very  common  in  all  the' 
alpine  and  temperate  parte  of  the  HiBudayas. 
and  all  through  liurope  and  Persia.  It  is  w 
very  variable,  plant  and  baa  about  twenty 
synonims.  A  eanadenaia  and  A«  parviflora, 
being  alone  distinct  E.  /•  ti  T.  /•  44.  iZioy; 
V^.  Kii^f.  1ft.  Faigi. 

AR.  4(jy.  Tav .  A  river ;  a  oommon  post-' 
fix  in  Tamulian  countries,  aa  Palmar,  Adyar, 
PennAr,  be.,  Milk  river,  Kc. 

AB.  An  ancient  word  entering  very  ex- 
tensively into  the  language  of  the  Indo  Germa- 
nic races.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  tbe 
original  term  for  one  of  the  first  of  avocations, 
namely,  ploughing  and  the  plough.  It  ia^ 
therefore,  an  old  root,  and  as,  amongst  that 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  husbandry  was  held, 
in  high  estimation,  we  find  it,  according  to. 
Pictet,  connected  with  the  words  Erin,  Elam» 
Arionistus,  Arminius,  Oriri.  Up  to  tbe  present 
day  the  Emperors  of  China  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annual  cultivation,  by 
personally  ploughing  a  field,  and,  in  the  wea- 
tern  hemisphere^  the  answer  will  be  re- 
membered which  Was  paid  by  the  Delphic  Ora- 
cle to  Myson,  when  Anacharsis  inquired  who 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  "  He  who  ia 
now  ploQglting  hia  fields."  Into  the  Indo 
Germanic  laoguages,  the  word  has  been  adopt* 
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>E. 


ARAB. 


^,  in  varkma  ways,  coniieeied  witli  the  earth, 
the  fielda.  ploughing  and  field  implementa. 
Xhua  we  have 
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.  Profeaaor  Max  Muller,  to  whose  learned  re- 
siarcbea  to  much  is  due,  mentions  all  this 
when  he  tells  ns  that  this  rool  AH,  means  to 
plough,  to  open  the  soil.  From  it  we  have  the 
LfiiB  ar^re^  the  Greek  ar^oun,  the  Irish  ar, 
the  Lithuanian  ar-ii,  the  Bnssian  ora-Hf  the 
Gothic  arjai9,  the  Anglo-jBaxon  er-jcui,  the  mo. 
dern  English  io  ear.  Shakespeare  says  (Ei- 
cWd  11.  III.  3,\.  <<  to  ear  the  laud  that  has 
some  hope  to  grow."  Prom  this  we  have  the 
name  of  the  plough,  or  the  instrument  of  ear- 
ing :  10  Latin,  aramlmm  ;  in  Greek,  aro-tron  \ 
in  Bohemian,  oradto  in  Lithuanian,  arklas 
in  Cornish,  aradar ;  in  Welsh,  orad  in  Old 
Norse,  ardhr.  In  Old  Korse,  howevi^,  ardhr, 
meaning  originally  the  plough,  came  to  mean 
earnings  or  weslth,  the  plough  being,  iu  early 
tlmes»  the  most  essential  possession  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  same  manner  the  Latiu  name 
f6r  money.  The  act  of  ploughing  is  called 
mraiio  in  Latin  ;  aroits  in  Greek :  and  he  be- 
lievea  that  ardvia^  in  the  sense  of  perfttme,  had 
the  same  origin,  for  what  ia  sweeter  or  more 
aromatic  than  the  smell  of  a  x»Ioughed  field  ? 
A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  or 
seems  to  be  the  Greek  era,  earth,  the  Sanskrit 
trd,  the  Old  High-German  ero,  the  Irish  ue, 
irioun.  It  meaut  originally  the  ploughed  land. 
Besides,  the  simple  ar  in  Old  Motse  means 


ploughing  and  labour,  and  the  Old  Hi|(i»^<-r» 
man  a><  has  likewise  the  sense  of  plou|tiiiti|r. 

Apoi/pa  and  oroum^  a  field,  would  eertcinly 
have  to  be  refsrred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough. 

.  The  English  word  plougk,  the  SUvonic 
ploug,  has  been  identified  with  the  Sanskrit 
plava  ship,  and  with  the  Greek  pioion^  ahip. 
Muller's  locUret,  p-.  242.  n^lor's  i^ords 
tmd  Places.     MulUre  Ckipe.  1864. 

.  AilA,Seythic,  a  mountain,  occurs  in  Arav alii, 
Arabudba,  Aravidha:  it  is  not  to  be  foood  in 
any  Sanscrit  Dictionary  with  this  aigntficatson  ; 
yet  it  appears  to  be  a  primitive  root  poaaenimr 
'such  meaning  aa  we  nave  Ar-boodha,  '  bill  of 
Boodha  '  ATavalli,  '  hill  of  stren|;tb.  Ar  n 
Hebrew  for  '  mountain,'  (i|tt-  Ararat  ?)  Oros 
in  Greek  ?  1  he  oommon  word  for  a  nossatain 
in  Sanscrit,  gir,  is  equally  Hebrew. 

ARAB.    The  people  known  by  tliia  name 
are  spread  from  Syria  to  the  Indian    Ocean, 
They  are  chiefly  in  tribes  and  those  who  occu- 
py  the  country  around    Jerusalem,    are    the 
Anezi,  Shammer,  Uowali  and  Salhan.     But  the 
country  of  Arabia,  in  which  they  chiefly  dwell 
is  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  is 
about  1,430  miles  long  and  1,200  mQea  broad. 
It  is  recognised   in   Europe   as  baring  three 
divisions,  A.  petrea,  A.  deserta,  and  A.  frlix. 
Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  an  elerated  land, 
with  considerable  ranges  of  hills.     Ita  moun- 
tains, Horcb  andfiauai,  arepsrt  of  Jab'1-ul-Tur 
range,  with  Hor  or  Scir,  now  called    Jab'I 
Harun  or  Aaron's  mountain.^   The  population* 
vaguely  estimated  at  ton  millions,   are  chieilT 
engajKed  in   pastoral  pursuits,  and  oonaiat  of 
many  independent  tribes.     In  this  respect  it  is 
in  the  same  state  now   as  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite  ocenpied  A. 
felix,    when    the  Ammonite  and   lehmaelite 
dwelt  in  A.  deserta,  and  the  Moabite,  Edomit^. 
Nabathoean,  Midianite   and   Amalekita    in  A* 
petrea.    The  population  of  Mecca,    ita  cbi^ 
town,  is  about  18,000.   Arab.nl-Mostaraba,  or 
mixed  Arabs,  the  lineal  descendanta  of  1shma«!. 
occupied  the  Hijat  and  amongst  their  descfud- 
ants  waa  the  tribe  of  Koresh.  From  the  impulse 
and   unity   given  by  Mahomed  the  world  saw 
them  issue  from  their  naked  deserta.     At  all 
times  impetuous,  their  energies  were  then  con- 
centrated to   enforce  belief  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and   the  prophecies  of  Daniel  ch.  viii. 
24  and  25,   were  fulfilled,   and  within  twenty 
years  they   mastered  Syria,   Palestine,  IC^Ft 
and  Pcrsis,  the  conquest  of  Persia  being  mere- 
ly a  prelude  to  fun  her  extension  in  the    ea»«. 
Abu  Bakr  was  Khalif  from  A.  D.  632  to  GV4. 
Umar  from  AD.   684-643  (AH.  13-23). 
Under  the  khalifat  of  Umar  A.  H.   15  or  16 
but  without  his  knowledge  a  military  expedi* 
tiou  set  out  from  Oman  (Umant)  to  pillajte  tie 
coasts  of  Indis.     It  appcdrs  to  have  proceei^rd 
as  far  as  Tana  in  Bombny.  But  Umsr  express- 
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ed  puk  diipleaaure.    Aboui  ibe  Hvat  tiiiie» 

UabiB,  biother  of  Vsman,  sent  an  expoditioa 

asaiiut  Bartsch  aod  agitnat  Debal,  under  bia 

hroiber  vbo  failed  diaaairoualy.   Umar  dialiked 

aad  forttad  naval  e&peditions,  a  probibiiioa 

which  wM  onlj  lelaied  in  the  Ume  of  Muawiya. 

k  A.  H.  Si  Abdollab*  too  of  Amar,  invaded 

Kerioaa   and   took  Kuwaaliir.    Ibe    Capital* 

Mubomed  Kaaim  by  arma  and  policy  oonqulired 

ihe  entire  valley   of  tbe  Indoa,  be  baoded  bia 

QDoqueita  to  Teminiy  wbo  governed  for  36  yeara 

tiii  ibe  downfall  oi  tbe  Umnaiado  Khalifa,  on 

vfaieb  event  the  Araba  were  expelled  by  tbe 

Saora  race  in  A.   D.  760  and  all  the  Arib 

oosqoeata  in  India  were  reatored  to  tfie  Uin- 

(hia.    Sifld,  from  Bhakkar  to  tbe  aea,  waa 

raied  by  the  Sumra  Rajputa  till  tbe  end  of  tbe 

Iftb  Centiuy.  At  an  early  date  after  the  Hejira 

tkey  otablisbed  a  faototy  at  Oanton,  and  their 

ttfifflben  were  so  grtet  by  the  middle  of  the 

Sih  Centoiy  that  in    758»  they  attacked  and 

pilbged  and  filed  the  city  aad  fled  to  their  ahipa. 

Thej  and  their  deacendanta  from  miied  blood 

Qeapy  a  very  prontneiit  poaifion  in  the  wea- 

kia  parta  of  Peninaninr  India  and  numbera  of 

theaaie  apread  tbroagbout  the  Eaatem  Arehi* 

peiago :  but  ia  their  own  conntiy,  the  towna 

00  tbe  aea  eoaal  have  a  targe  admixture  of 

other  Aaiatie  racct,  and  as  Arab  bedonia  life  ia 

eTcrehtageable,  qnarrela  and  wara  have  great* 

ly  modi6e(l  tbe  trtbea,  diapersed  some,  and 

loal^maled  oibera,  so  that  at  the  preaeat  day, 

tiieMoiriaa  and  Seleim  alone  maintain,  tbtir 

iadividaafiky   from  tbe  time  of  Mahomed.— 

^Md^9  hdu,  8ee  Arabia.  Isbm.    Mahomed. 

ABABA,  WADI.  a  deep  valley  rimning  be^ 

tvixt  the  top  of  tbe  gulph  of  Akaba,  atid  the 

pad  8ea,   105  miles  in  length,  and  iibont  10 

n  vidth,  aammit  level  above  the  sea  495  feet. 

^t^Ma'f  landt  of  the  Bible,   Vol.  t.  Land. 

^V  Tmg. 

ARAB  DOW.    See  Boat. 

ARABIA    This  Peninsula,  with  the  Indian 

<^Q  on  its  South,  the  Persian  GnK  on   its 

£>tt  aad  the  Bed  Sea  on  its  West,  has  numer- 

^lui  fertile  vsHeys  amidst  mountains,  and  great 

>andy  desert  tracts.    The  ancient  Ghieek  and 

^an  geognphers  divided   Arabia  into  A. 

Felix,  A  Petra»  and    A.  deserts.    The  first 

l^riy  corresponds  to  the  modem  Yemen,  but 

tnclading  Mahra  and  Hadramaut :  the  second, 

^  oodem  Hejaz  : — the  third  extending  N. 

K  from  A.  Felix  as  far  aa  the  Enphrates. 

^me  oriental  authors  have  included  the  whole 

Peniaiola,  under  Yemen  and  Hrjas  :  others 

iQio  lemen,  Hrjaz,   Nejd,   the  Tehama  and 

Tenana.  Hadramaut,  Mahra,  Shehr  and  Qmsn 

^sve  alio  been  reckoned  iiid^pendent  provinces 

h  some,  while  others  iiiclude  them  in  the  two 

P^*t  dirfjions,  Yemen  and  Utjnt.    "  The  pre- 

^^  Arabiana,  according   to  their  own  histo* 

^i^«,  are  apiung  from  two  stocks  :  Kah tan, 


tbe  same  with  Joktaa  or  Yoktani  tbe  sob  of 
£ber,  and  Adnan  descended  in  a  direct  lin^ 
from  Ishmaeli  the  aon  of  Abraham  an4  Hagar.^ 
— (Sale'a  Korata,  Preliminary  Discewrse,  p.  ii.) 
But  Yoktan,  aoeordiug  to  Cb.  Bonaen,  waa  one 
of  tbe  two  aona  of  Nimrod  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  first  Arabian  emigratioB  that  proceeded 
Southwarda.  Tradition,  he  aayv^  pointa  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  aathe  birth  place  of  the 
Arab  and  Canaanitiab  raoea.  It  is  sapposed 
that  they  travelled  alokig  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion 
of  them  eommence<i  a  great  migration  Sontb- 
wards,  the  result  of  whieh  was  the  foundation 
of  the  primeval  kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia, 
tbe  kingdoms  of  the  Adites  in  Yemen,  who 
beKeve  that  they  eame  from  the  aacred  NoKh» 
and  onee  lived  in  a  glortooa  garden  of  the 
earth  which  they  are  to  restore.  In  the  matter 
of  their  present  location.  Dr.  Latham,  in  hjs 
£thnology,  mentionethat  H<^s,  is  peopled  by 
the  descendanta  of  lahmaely  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Mekkak  and  Jedda,  conaiat  of  pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  of.  Afriean,  Persian,  and 
Turk-blood.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Ha- 
dramaut  and  Oman,  the  people  aie  mora  or 
leaa  Himyarite  in  blood»  history  and  civilisa- 
tion. Those  of  tbe  towna  of  lioknh,  Sanai, 
Bodda  and  Lobeia,  are  the  more  civilized  and 
the  desert  aad  hill  Arabs  are  rude  and  ignorant, 
one  of  them  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  named 
tbe  Ben-i«Kalb,  children  of  doga— and  the 
Berekede  a  braacb  of  the  Aair  are  aaid  to 
prostitute  their  wives  like  the  JakuH  Haiara. 
At  Uasek  ia  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem-  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Pereian  Gulf,  tbe  pirate  coast  begins 
and  extends  300  milrs  northwards.  The  south- 
ern tribes  of  tbe  Peninsula  of  Senai,  are  more 
or  less  fishermen.  The  early  Arab  raligion  was 
Sabmanism*,  a  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
mixed  with  idolatiy,  but  with  Mahomed  com- 
menced tbe  Arab  conquests^  their  creed,  science 
and  literature. '  At  present,  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet is  in  use  amongst  tbe  Turks,  Persians, 
Malays,  some  of  tbe  people  of  India  aird 
Africa.  It  Was  however  of  Syrian  origin. 
The  Arab  family  is  mahomedan,  eicept  the 
chriatian  Atabs  of  Mnlta.  The  Araba  of  the 
south  ate  desoendants  of  Kahtan  tbe  Yoktan  of 
tbe  Bible,  and  thoae  of  the  North,  of  Adnan  of 
the  bhxxl  of  Isbmael*  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia, 
ia  Svrian  and  arranged  into  diviaions  called 
«  Suks:'--4,Laikam*»  Ethnology:*)  The  people 
occupying  that  Peninsula,  are  however  regard- 
ed by  Captain  Borton  as  of  three  distinct 
races  :  vie.,  tbe  aborigines  of  the  country, 
who  have  been  driven,  like  the  Bheels  and 
other  autochthontc  Indians,  into  tbe  eaatem 
and  sonth-eaatern  wilds  bordering  upon  tbe 
ocean  ;  second,  a  Syrian  or  Mesopolamian 
stock,  typified  by  Sham  and  Joktan,  (hat  drove 
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the  indigetia  from  the  choioeBt  tracts  of  ooun- 
try  ;  these  invaders  still  enjoy  thair  oonquRstSi 
TepresetKing  Ibe  great  Arsbiaa  people.  And 
Ikirdly^    ao    impure   Egypto  Arab   eHin*well 

K sonified  by  hhouMlt  bis  son  Nebsjotb  and 
om  (Esaa,  ibe  son  of  Isaac)— •thai  popolat** 
ed  and  atiU  popuhites  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula* 
(ButioH*s  Fil^maff$  to  Meoea,  4M5.) 

The  indii(eos  or  autoehtkenes,  he  snys,  ate 
those  sab-Caucasian  tribea  wbioh    may   atUl 
bo    net    with    in    the    province   of  Mah- 
jA,  aud  generally  along  the  coast  batweeti 
Muscat  and  Hadramant.    The  Mahrah^  the 
Jenabnbt  ^nd  the  Oara  especially  show  a  low 
derelopement,  for  whiefa  hardship  and  prira^ 
.'tion  only  will  not  satisfactorily  account.  These 
are  "  Arab  el  Aribah/'  for  whose  Inferiority 
oriental  fable  acconnte  as  usual  by  thsumatur* 
gy.    Dr.  Carter  has  remarked  the  sioiilarity 
between  the  loweat  type  of  Bedouin  and  the 
indigens  of  India,  ss  represented  by  the  Bheeb 
and  other  Jungle  races.— -(J9«ir/o«'a  FU^rimaffe 
to  hkcc^  Vol,  m.  p.  89.)    The  princ^Nd  im- 
migrant race,  he  says,  are  the  Noachians,  a 
.great  Chaldfean  or  ICesopotamiau  dan  which 
entsred  Arabia  about  B.  C.  2,200,  and  by  slow 
and  gradual  enoroaehmente  drove  before  them 
the  ancient  race  and  aeiied  the  happier  lands 
of  the  Peninsula.    This  raee  would  eorrsspond 
,with  the  Arsb  el  Muta-Arrabsh  or  Arable- 
ised  Arabs  of   the  eaatem  historjans.  ^  The 
third  family,  an  ancient  and  a  nobie  stock, 
.dating  from  B.  C.  1,9(K),  and  typified  in  his- 
tory   by   Ishmiel,  still  oceopies  the  Sinai- 
tie  Peninsttk.    These  Arabs,  howevcTi  do  not, 
.and  never  did»  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
.mounuiasi  wheve  they  are  still  dweUing  in  the 
.presence  of  their  brethren.    Captain  Burton* 
(ui.  31)  considera  it  hiahly  probable  that  the 
Copts,  or  ancient  Egyptians,  were  '*  half-caste 
Arabs  ;**  a  mixed  people  like  the  Abyssinians, 
.the  Oallas,  the  Bomali.  and  the  Kafirs,  an 
Arab  graft  upon  an  African  stock.    Henee 
the  old  NiHtic  raee  has  been  represented  as 
woolly-headed  and  of  negro  featuie.— J?ariaa't 
Fii^tmsgeto  Meecak,  VoUuLp.  81. 

The  people  (tf  Arabia  have  been  alternately 
aggressive  eooqusrora  and  oonqnered,  and 
SiMrpe  in  his  history  of  Egypt  is  of  opinion 
that  the  troglodytio  Araba  hekl  a  strip 
of  oountry  of  about  fonr  hundred  miles 
in  length  on  the  African  eoaai  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  separated  from  Ethiopia  by  mountaina 
and  deaeits.  They  vrere  a  wandering  unsettled 
race  of  people,  described  by  their  neighbours 
aa  saTagea^  (^PM  Sie.  Ii6.  iU.  33,)  whose  wsrs 
arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather  than  for  am- 
bition or  property.  Tb^  fought  with  slings 
and  darta,  and  outran  horses  in  their  speed  ; 
they  lived  in  oaves,  and  killed  the  aged,  the 
lease  and  the  aick.  Other  tribes,  however,  more 
civiUaed  {PU^V,  W*  «m.  i%)  afterwards  traded 


with  the  Sabaeana  of  the  opposite  oe«t  and 
supplied   the  Egyptians  with  Ibe  myrrh,  bal* 
sam,  olives,  topaa  and  metak  which    their 
country  or  their  trade  produced.    Like  tlmir 
neighbours  the    Egyptians,    the  Troglodytm 
worsbippied  images  and  aaiamls,  pastieulaffly 
the  turtles  peonliar  to  their  sheiee,  while  the 
more  civilised   tribes  were  wonhippera  of 
God.    During  the  earliet  oenfnries,dl 
Arabs  were  easily  conquered  by  the  Egyptiam  i 
but  some  of  there  inhabited  Ethiopia,  trader  a 
settled  form  of  government,  and  then  eoiKiner* 
ing  Nubia    and   harrassing    the  Thdbaid.— 
(SkMrpe^i  Hutofy  ^ Egypt,  KoL  i.p.  104UOS.) 
In  the  time  of  Abraham  there  oeeswrod  a 
contest  between  five  chieb  of  South  Cafi«an 
and  Arabia  Petnsa  and  four  princes  of  8a«ih- 
em  Babylonia,  bnt  these  five  Canaanitish  ehiefa 
were  merely  a  portion  of  peoples  in  revolt  from 
Elam,  to  which,. also,  Arabia  Fstrsea,    Poira 
(Oen.  xir.  16-7)  and   the  adjaoent  eiliea  waa 
salijeet.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  al  another 
period  the  Pbaroahs  had  Egyptiaa  eaiooiea 
in  Arabia,  for  many  eentoriea,  Nnbia  end  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  were  the  heredttaiy  doni- 
niona  of  the  Pbaroahs.  It  would  thna  anem 
that  they  have  been  alternately  aggressive  and 
conquered*    An    Arab    dynasty  in   Babykm 
seems  to  have  Uated  about  913  yeare,  and  to 
hare  been  intermediate  between  the  dyaastiea 
of  the  Ohaldees  and  i^  the  Assyrtaaa  and 
Ninyads.     The  Hyksoe  or  8hepheid    kioge 
who  mled  in  Birypt,  are  descr&ed  by  M anetho 
ae  united  Arabian  tribes  mid  Palestinnm  tribe«» 
and  they  appear  to  have  reigned  from   B.  C. 
2554  to  about  B.  C.  1335.    The  kiogd<«a  of 
Yemen,  says  Gibbon,  has  been  sncorssively  enb* 
dued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  Snl* 
tans  of  E^^pt,  and  the  Turks ;  the  holy  dtiea  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed 
under    a    Scythian  tyrant ;    and    the   Bo* 
man  provinces  of  Arabia  embrseed  the  peeoiiar 
wilderness  in  which  lahmael  and  his  sona  must 
have  pitched  their  tent  in  the  feces  of  their 
brethrsn.    Yet  these  exeeptions  were  teapora* 
ry  or  local;  the  body  of  the  people  have  cecap* 
ed  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monerchies ; 
the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pom|iey 
and  Trqan,  could  never  achieve  the  eonqneet 
of  Arabia ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turka 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  bnt  hie 
pride  is  lednced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a 
people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and 
fruitless  to  attack.    (OiMoa's  Mowum>  JSnipare, 
VoL  U.p.  ai91.)    To  Europe  however^  the 
races  of  Arsbia  seem  to  have  been  but  liitle 
known  beyond  its  boundary.    They  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  Hagarenes  alluded  to  in 
ScripturOi  the  detcendanta  of  Ishmael,  elso 
known  as  labmaelites  or  Sarraoenes— the  Am* 
cent  of  Pliny,  but  the  IshaMclites  never  pene- 
trated beyond  the  northern  parts  of  the  Peaia- 
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f alA.    II WM  ndl  VBtfl  alter  the  Hijoi  of  lf»- 
kofliAri,  Ihat  Ihe  Taoes  in  AmbU  pofored  fortk 
their  MRion.    Th^  bo|$aQ  their  Uter  eori" 
qaesls  in  A.  D  6^  end  tpreMling  into  figjpt 
ttmd  Sunane  and  Ifunm.  In  706  the  Areb  oen- 
qoeron  irat  eRMied  the  Oxust  under  the  eora- 
muid  of  KatflM,  vbo  inteodaeed  ifUmiBiD  into 
the  eoantms  of  Bokhen^   8ea4roaiid,   asd 
fer^mna^    {MmrUmm*9  Bmkuty^p.  xu*)mad 
ihee^h  their  empiie  was  io  esrly  biioken  vp 
and  ^nded  aa  A.  D.  HJA,  their  anna  and  the 
amiB  el  ihoee  who  eaihraeed  nahoiaedantana, 
have  penetrated  to  Ohtoa  in  Ihe  Batt  and  to 
TkTtarj,  Franoe   and  Morocoo  on  the  Konh 
aed    West.     The    peoples  wlie    adopt  Ihia 
faith   hare  their  natorra  chaoged  and  beoome 
in  variona  degrees  fanatieSy  for  the  revolution 
etttsed  by  Mabomed  and  his  new  faith  was 
great.  Many  of  the  people  of  Arabia  still  cdnti- 
nae  to  prnetise  anejest  rites,  and  Captain  Bur* 
tea   ■eotiooa  that  in  most  places,  even  in 
the  heart  of  Meooah»  he  met  with  debris  of 
heatheaiy,  prescribed  by  Mahomedi  y<*i  still 
popiiiiH;—<  Arrlon't  Pil§riwffigti9  Mextih,  Vol 
u  p.  S.)  Ck>lonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Chnnb  tribest  says  that  it  is  nieeesai;, 
when  ooBsideriog  the  Arabs,  to  distiaguiah 
between  n  eeiiee  of  grades  towards  eivilieaiion, 
ta  which  they  may,  at  present,  be  found.    The 
Bedoato«   ie  wanderinj;,  pastoral,  tent-lof  iog, 
diadainiog  to  trade,  yet  avaridoua,  end  willing 
to  sell  hie  ghee^  hie  matton,  or  ^ia  horse,  and 
slvaya  foiwid  in  wide  and  opeit  wasteai,  napres- 
wd  npon  by  ndeqoate  eiterior  power.    Yet, 
evea  the  Bedouin  bends  to  cireumatanees.    He 
SBoepte    the   region  allotted  for  his  pasture 
gronndsu      Flender  haa  its  kwa;  end,  yeu- 
gmee  its  ehivalry.    If  he  will  not  trade,  he 
still  haa  wants ;  end  suffers  the  pvrsence  of  a 
Jew  or  Saieebah  as  the  Affghan  suffers  that 
of  the  hindoo.    A  littk  higher  in  the  tciij^ 
M  witk  the  Chaabe,  ta  the  original  wanderiiP 
psatoral  Arabi  in  a  district  where  he  is  presa- 
sd  upon   Irom  without,  and  where  boundless 
plunder  and  roMsing  are  restrsined  by  extf^rior 
force.  .  The  Arab  there  partly  lurns  to  agri- 
culture, «nd  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
settle.  8oeie^  harreoniiea  to  this  level.  Trade 
is  poeeifale.  .  Com  is  sold.    Abbas  sre  woven 
aad  exported.    Detes  are  planted*    The  appe- 
tite for  tiade  grows  by  what  it  fipeds  on.  Hats 
of  raeda  leplaee  tents  ;   and  one  sees  in  their 
fsebie  efforie  at  reed  ornamentation,   and  in 
their  rough  twisting  of  thick  leed  rope  for 
their  bnnde,  the  poesible  germ  of  some  archi* 
teetuni  efforta.      Yet   higher  in    the    settle 
the  Arab  ia  ftourishing  as  an  experienced  and 
wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  administering 
a  wtU-Ofdcred  and  eomfbrtable  rural  district. 
Pasaing  among  these  people,  society  ia  seen  in 
its  tiaarilional  atate  towards  eif  ilization."  The 
Bcai  Saakhr  eie  a  tribe  pf  free  Arabs.    Ac- 


oording  to  Bnrekhatdt,  they  rove  in  the  plaina 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ifth  siatioii  of  the 
Uadj,  and  thence  westward  towards  the  mon»^ 
tolns  of  Belkan:  They  were  employed  by  the 
Pasha  of  Diinuisotts  for  the  defeuee ,  of  thn 
caravan  against  Ihe  other  tribes.  They  live  by  tha 
breeding  of  eamels,  for  tbe  use  of  the  pilgriok 
earavan,  of  whioh  they  have  a  veiy  oon<* 
eiderable  number.  Though  smaVer  than  the- 
AmjUfoliOMt  Turkman,  or  Knrdy  oamele,  they 
ate  better  abk  to  bear  heat  aad  thirst  than 
the  hitter,  are  chie^  of  a  light  or  reddish* 
gray  colour,  with  viery  little  wool  about 
their  niocka*  (Ao^isioa'a  TraveU^  Vol.  ti.  p. 
169  and  p.  183.)  The'  Ameu^  acoonliog 
to  Burchhardt,  a]|;e  the  most  powerful  Arab 
nation  in  the  vicinity  of  Syria,  and  if  we 
add  to  them  their  brethien  in  Nc^i^,  they 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  oousiderable 
bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
They  are  nomades,  io  the  atrictest  aeceptation 
of  the  word,  for  they  continue  during  the  whole 
year  in  almost  constant  motion.  In  springs 
tliey  approaeh  the  fountains  of  dyria,  aad  form 
a  line  of  encampment  extending  from  near 
Aleppo  to  eight  davs'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Damascus*  Their  principal  residence,  howefer» 
during  that  time  is  the  Haouran,  and  it* 
neighbourhood,  when  they  encamp  near  and 
among  the  villages,  while  in  the  more  northern 
country,  towarda  Horns  and  Hamah,  they 
mostly  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  inn 
habited  gronnds.  In  these  parts,  they  spend 
the  whole  summer  seeking  pasture  ^nd  water, 
purohase  in  autuma,  their  winter  provision  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  return  after  the  first 
mine  into  tbe  interior  of  the  desert  They  aiw. 
the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of  Syria,  the 
other  tribea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ooun* 
try  having  more  or  less  degenerated  hi  man- 
ners, and  several  being  reduoed  to  subjection  ;. 
while  the  fref-boru  Aeoeai  is  stilt  governed  by 
the  same  laws  that  spread  over  the  desert  at 
the  boicinning  of  the  mahommedan  era. — (R(h 
biMiom'%  TravtU,  Vol.  ii.  p*  2S8.)  The  greatest 
part  of  the  western  Arabia  shore  is  in  the  pos* 
aession  of  the  Joaami  Arabs,  a  licentious  band 
of  pirates,  who  until  recently  continued  to  ob» 
struct  by  their  depredations  the  commerce  of 
the  Persian  Oulf*  Their  principal  reudesvoua 
was  Ra^-uUKhyma^  a  town  about  sevra  milea 
South- West  of  RuvM.  The  Arabs  of  the  sea* 
coast  are  doubtless  becoming  more  aKve  to  th0 
power  of  the  many  European  nations  whose 
vessels  now  traverse  their  seas,  but  they  are  ii^ 
their  nature,  tbe  same  as  their  brethreu  of  the 
inland  plains.  The  ocean  is  their  desert,  and 
they  faney  they  have  a  aimilar  privilege  over  it, 
unlike  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  however,  they 
add  cruelty  to  their  love  of  plunder. ^iSfltafter's 
Overland  /oumey,  Vol,  si.  p.  283. 
The  Beni  Khaled,  io  Niebuhr's  time,  were  one 
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Of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia  z  thejr  [  slon^s  their  Sheikh  govemaettt,  jrbidii  in  iti 

eeuqaered  the  couBtry  of  Lecbda  add  advaooed 

to  the  sea. 

=    The  Kiab  tribe  of  Suaiatan  in  Peraia  rarely 

eneamp,  but  in  Susistan  near  the  principality 

of  Harisa  were  five  different  oonsiderabie  tribm 

of  the  independent  Bedoufna     fieni  Lam  were 

a  great  tribe  between    Korne  and  Baghdad,  on 

the  banks  of  the  Tigris.    The  Monteaidai  or 

Monfik  tribe,  north  of  the  desert,  occupied  all 

the  country  from    Korne   to   Ardje,  on  both 

sides  of  the  Eaphrates,  and  they  migrate  to 

summer  and  winter  quaiters. 

Beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  Khas-aal,  are  a  powerful  tribe  of  hns^ 
bandmen  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  Oman,  are  the  Beni  Hasan,  Beni  Abu- 
All,  Beni  Genebs,  bedouins,  also  the  Beni 
Oafari  ;  the  Yemani  and  El-Arabi ;  the  niost 
powerful  and  illustrious  of  the  tribes  of  Oman. 
Bobinson,  writing  of  those  on  the  north,  says 
that  the  dress  of  the  womeu  is  a  wide  cotton 
gown  of  a  dftrk  colour — bine,  brown  or  black, 
fastened  by  a  leathern  nirdle.  Over  their 
heads  they  wear  a  kerchief,  called  ikauber  or 
Mekroane,  the  young  females  having  it  of  a 
1^  colour,  the  old,  black.     All  the  women 

tuncture  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue  ;  this 
ind  of  tattooing  they  cull  btitoum.  Round 
tt>elr  wrists  they  wear  glass  bracelets  of  various 
colours  ;  and  silver  rings  both  in  the  ears  and 
nose.  Both  in  snmmi^rnnd  winter  they  go  bare- 
footed. The  Bedouin  men  and  women  are  very 
tawny  ^  their  children,  however,  at  their  birth 
smd  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  fair,  but  of  a 
IWid  whiteness.  {Ro6iHton*9  TraveJ^ij  FoL  it.  p, 
184.)  Limienant  fTeltiied,  writing  in  Oman 
mentions  that  in  their  persons  the  females  are  tall 
and  well  made,  with  a  roundness  and  fulness 
of  figure^  noty  however,  approaehing  to  corpu- 
lency. Their  complexion  is  not  darker  than 
that  of  a  Spanish  brunette,  and  we  may  infer 
that  thia  is  their  natural  colour,  since,  except- 
ing in  the  morning  and  evening,  those  who 
reside  in  the  oases  rarely  leave  their  dale 
groves,  and  in  the  towns  they  preserve  their 
complexions  with  the  same  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bedouin  women,  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  very  swar- 
thy ;  and  the  same  is  observed  of  the  men, 
although  the  children  are  equally  fair  at  their 
birth.— XTe/^/ecfs  JVmU,  Vol  L  p.  358. 

There  ia,  indeed,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
mohammedan  ladiea  In  Oman  enjoy  more 
liberty,  and  at  the  aame  time  art  more  respect- 
ed, than  in  any  other  eastern  country.  During 
eivil  commotions,  they  often  take  a  part  in 
publie  affairs,  and  in  aome  Instances  have  dis- 
played the  utmost  heroism. 

Amidst  the  most  striking  features  in  the  con- 
dition  of  this  interesting  and  singular  race 


constitution  and  operative  effeeta,  ia  a  pohii- 
cal  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations.— 
WeilUed^t  TraveU,  VqL  t.  p,  854. 

Burton  teUs  ua  that  Sherifa  and  other  giesl 
men  sometimes  bind  a  white  turban  or  a  Cash* 
mere  shawl  round  the  kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  in 
place.  The  Aakal  varies  in  every  part  of  ibe 
country.  Here  it  is  a  twiat  of  dyed  wool, 
there  a  bit  of  eommon  rope,  tfane  or  foor  frci 
long.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  use  a  cirrlct 
of  wood,  composed  of  little  ronnd  pieosa^  the 
sise  of  a  shilling,  joined  side  by  side^  and  in- 
laid with  mother-of-peari.  The  Eaatrm  Anbs 
wear  a  large  cirele  of  brown  wool,  ahnosts 
turban  in  itaeif.  In  Barbery,  they  twiti 
bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope^  antf 
adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  At 
a  rule,  the  Bheikha  and  their  subjects,  are 
bom  to  the  life  of  ahepberda  or  aoldten. 
The  greater  tribra  rear  many  camela,  whirk 
they  either  aell  to  their  neighbonra,  or  employ 
them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in  nilitanr 
expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
sheep* 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  modes  of  lifn 
that  constitntes  the  great  diatinction  betwecs 
the  different  tribes.  The  genniiTe  Arabs  dis* 
dain  husbandry,  as  an  employment  by  which 
they  would  be  degraded.  They  maintain  no 
domestic  animals  but  sheep  and  camela,  exrept 
perlnips  houses.  Those  tribes  which  are  of  s 
pure  Arab  race  live  on  the  fleah  of  their  buffa- 
loes, cows,  and  horses,  and  on  the  produce  of 
some  little  ploughing.  '1  he  former  tribes,  dis- 
tinguished as  noble  by  their  posaeaaion  of 
camels,  are  denominated  Aleu-el-Aleaan- ;  and 
(he  second  Moeedan.  The  latter  are  eateemed 
a  middle  class,   between  genuine  Arabs  and 


peasants.  Niebiihr  heard  some  tribes  men- 
yMed  contemptnously,  beeau^  they  kept  bof- 
MHes  and  cows.  The  Momdsn  transport  their 
dwellings  from  one  country  to  another,  aceoid- 
ing  as  pasturage  fails  them,  so  that  a  village 
often  arises  suddenly  in  a  situation  where,  oa 
the  day  before,  not  a  hut  was  to  be  feen.^ 
S%dmhr*»  TraveU,  Vol.  it.  p.  159-160. 

In  all  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Wes- 
tern Afries,  Western  and  Southern  Am,  are 
descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  Iheir 
first  emigration  from  Arabia  ia  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  700  years  before  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  Abyssinians  appear  to 
be  of  Arab  descent.  1'hey  were  converted  lo 
Christianity  ia  the  fourth  century  of  the 
christian  era,  and  in  the  sixth  they  re  crossed 
over  to  Arabia,  to  avenge  the  peraecution  of 
christians  by  a  Jewish  ruler,  conquered  Yemen 
and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Mecca,  where  they 
were  overthrown  two  years  before  Ifahomed 
was  bom.  Such  partial  immigrationaand  con- 
quests have  left  tribal  bodies  from  other  races  m 
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^  land.  Amons(8t  these  may  be  named  the  Sa- 
hbab  (fialib,  Ar.  ctms).    Lieut.  Col.  Fell j  saw 
some  men  of  this  tribe  ai  Koweit  and  else- 
vhen.    They  northip  the  crost  (Saleb)  and 
perform  many  ceiemomes,   more  nearly  nllied 
to  the  eormptiona  of  Asian  GhristianUj  than 
to  Iilamism.     Men  and  women  dance  round 
a  tort  of    inaypole-     They   wear  a   carter's 
smoelr,  coning  down  to  the  feet,  and  which, 
like  a  boy^s  pinafore,  ties  behind.   They  possets 
a  beautifol  breed  of  dookies,   which  they  ride, 
without  girths,  upon  a  saddle  made  like  a  cot- 
tage wooden   ehair  bottom.     They  squat  on 
this  seat,  and  twist   their  legs   ovef  a  pummel 
peak,  crossing  them  over  the  donkey's  neck. 
They  seem  to  prise  their  saddles,  as  an  Arab 
does  his  mare;    and  woald  not  sell   them* 
The?  seemed  a  merry  qnick  wilted,  disreput* 
able  lot,  with  ret  rouse  noses,  and  Irish  features. 
Thej   stood,   with   eyes  twinkling  (legs  and 
bods  slways  ou  the  fidget)  and  pelted   him 
with  die  peelings  of  their  fun.     He  tells  us, 
aho  that  this  atnnge    people  live  on    the  flesh 
of  the  gicelle,  wbich  they  shoot,  and  dress 
ibemselres  in  ita  akin.     They  wander  about 
imoogst,  and  are  friends  with,   all  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  yet  remain  entirelf  distinct.     What 
iheir  relt^on  ia,  he  cannot  tell.     They  adopt 
fiomeof  the  forma  of  the   Mahomedan  faith, 
hi  at  feasts  and  marriages  Ifiey  raise  the  cross 
»  a  sign  of  rejoicing.    They  are  the  best 
enides  for  the  desert,  knowing  where  water  is 
to  be  found,   and  the  poaitioii   et  the  various 
tribes-    Those  of  them  he  saw  seemed  much 
more  intelligent   than   the  Arabs,    and   they 
hare  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  cast 
of  oooiitenanoe.     Th«y  come  mounted  on  large 
vbile  donkeys,  hearing  much  the  same  things  ns 
tbe  Bedouins  for  sale.     The  saddle  is  peculiar. 
Tliere  is  first  a  pad  in  front  and  behind  an 
apnckt  pieoe  of  wood.    To  those   two  pieces 
of  wood  hoUowod  out  are  attached  side  by  side 
M  as  to  form  a  hollow  seat.     They  sit  in  this 
bollow  seat,  croaa  their  legs  like  tailors  with  an 
anterior  upright  between   their   thighs,    snd 
tbeir  feet  on  either  side  of  the  donkey's  ueck. 
They  use  no  bridle. 

The  cities  are  none  of  them  large.  Acoord- 
ii'g  to  Captain  Burton,  the  population  of 
ElMedinah  is  from  16,000  to  18,000,  and 
ibe  Slzam  troopa  in  garrison  400.  Hecca 
coDtaias  about  48,000  inhabitants,  Tarobu 
frniD  6,t;0U  to  7,000^  Jeddah  about  2,500,  and 
Taif  8,000. 

Koweit  is  a  compact  town  of  about  1 5,000 
iababitaiiis,  built  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
saniKstone  coTcred  with  sand,  and  to  illustrate 
l^e  commercial  habits  and  treatment  of  the 
l>edouiiii,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  vessels  of 
^0  or  6)  tons  bear  the  produce  of  countries  at 
tlie  uorthern  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
Bitfa,  Ddtaro,  Qhooawnb,  Bunder  Reegh,  and 


the  smaller  seaport  towna  round  to  Koweif,  for 
trans«shipment  to  bugalowa,  ibr  oonweyanoe  td 
Bombay.  In  th^  same  way-gooda  from  India 
are  brought  here  in  large  bug«low8  and  diatri* 
buted  amongst  smaller  ones  for  conveyance  to 
the  amaller  porta. 

Teak  is  imported  and  used  for  ship  buildii)g« 
and  a  large  number  of  horses,  the  beat  export- 
ed from  Arabia,  are  sent  from  there  to  Bombay^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  are  allowed  to 
enter  Koweit»  on  diepositiug  tbeir  arms  at  the 
gate  i  and  it  has  been  the  custom  from  th^ 
time  of  the  present  Sheik's  grandfather  to  feed, 
not  only  all  who  enter,  but  the  poor  of  th^ 
place  beaidea. 

The  Bedouins  assemble  daily  in  a  place  outside 
the  gate,  and  with  them  there  is  a  good  spriiik-l 
ling  of  the  Slubba.  The  Arabs  come,  gene- 
rally, mounted  on  camels,  bringing  ghee  and 
tnifflea  with  doukeya  bearing  bruriiwood  an4 
camel's  dang*  Sometimes  when  hard  up,  thi? 
Arab  will  bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good 
ones  are  seldom  |tot  in  that  way.  The  expe« 
dient  of  conatructing  reservoirs  in  which  to 
store  rain-water  has  prevailed  in  Arabia  from  a 
very  early  date.  These  are  generally  found 
in  localities  devoid  of  springs,  and  depend- 
ent on,  the  winter,  rains  for  a  supply  of 
water  during  the  summer  months.  The  moat 
remarkable  instance  on  record  is  the  great  dani 
of  Hareb,  bailt  about  1,700  >eara  befoie  the 
Chriatian  era :  this  doubiless  suggested  similar 
relfrvoira  in  otiter  parts  of  Arabisi  and  the 
neighbouring  coasta  of  Africa,  which  have  usu* 
ally  been  subject  to  it-  All  the  travellers  who 
hf^ve  penetrated  Yemen  describe  many  such  in 
the  mountainoua  districts,  and  othera  exist  ui 
the  islands  of  Saad-ed-din,  near  Ziiilah,  in 
Kutto,  in  the  Bay  of  Amphila,  and  in  Dhalak. 
near.  Massonah. 

It  was  this  which  made  Yemen,  many  centu- 
ries before  the  time  of  Moses,  for  a  long  period 
the  paradise  of  Arabia,  and  which  Inid  th^ 
fdundation  of  that  mighty  and  civilized  empire^ 
which  like  the  glory  of  the  Fajoom,  diaappear- 
ed  from  off  the  face  ftf  the  earth  when  the 
dama  were  broken  through.  The  Fharoahs 
had  establiahed  Egyptian  coloniea  in  the  coun- 
try, for  many  centuries  but  the  reports  of 
iravellera,  during  the  past  70  years  establish 
the  fact  that  a  ftw  thousand  years  of  neglect 
and  devastation  have  brought  the  country  into 
its  present  state  of  desolution.  There  is  no 
want  of  either  brooks  or  springs  or  cultivable 
soil,  but  the  former  are  wasted  in  morasses  or 
lost  in  the  sand,  and  the  soil  ia  washed  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  torrents.  Southern 
Oman  is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whole 
number,  iududlng  women  and  children,  does 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  far  more  populous — fFellsied's^ 
Traveh,  YoL  i  fh  3  88, 
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The  Bedouiiks,  who  occupy  ih«  QtUi  Wet* 
tern  deteii  of  Oman  hare  oeither  houses  nor 
ienta,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  iieea.-— 
JFMiiMied'M  fraoe^,  Fol.  L  p.  366. 

Of  precious  stones,  Arabia  has  the  topaz, 
the  0M\x>  and  a  stone  which  seems  to  be 
eorneliao,  and  is  called  Temani  or  akik.  The 
ai^ate  is  found  near  Mocha,  emeralds  in  the 
Hijaz,  beryls  and  cornelians  near  Ban  *a' 
end  Aden;  malachite  in  the  cavern  of  Beni, 
Salem ;  also  jasper,  amethysts,  and  turquoises, 
in  the  environs  of  the  viflage  of  Bafwa  about 
three  days  journey  from  Medina.  Diamonds, 
the  sardouyxy  and  the  topaz,  were  obtain^ 
ed  from  tliia  country  in  formirr  times.  Of 
tnetals,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Arabisi  and  the  last, 
recently  in  Oman.  Gk)ld  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers^  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  found  when  the  country  is  better  explored, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  at  pre- 
sent. Bitumen  is  obtained  in  Arabia  PetraBSi 
and  in  Arabia  deserta,  lignite  coal. 

(Niehbutnr,  Besehieibniig  des  von  Arabien, 
p.  142. 

Niehbuhr,  vM.  i*  p*  886. 

Piinv,  xxxvn,  XXIII. 

FinV,  XXXVIL,  XV.  Ibid,  VI.  Chap. 
XXXIV. 

Niehbuhr,  p.  14S. 

Lieut.  Wellsted,  Vol.  i.  p.  p.  lit,  113.) 

It  is  understood  that  a  gray  eoal  is  found 
a  liitle  way  inwards  fnm  the  river,  in  the  line 
between  I>eir  and  Damascus.  Colonel  Chesney 
did  not,  however,  actually  find  it ;  but  a  letter 
was  received  on  the  subject  from  Ibrahim 
hsha,  and  the  Arabs  described  it  particularly. 

(Euphrates  and  Tigris,  CuL  Chesney,  Vol.  i. 
p.  567.)  Stones  of  a  kind,  are  laid  on  fires 
made  of  Camels  dung,  to  increase  4he  heat. 

Another  particular  kind  of  stone,  called  tafa( 
by  the  Arabs,  is  found  near  Mount  Sinai ;  it  is 
britile,  with  the  appearance  of  pipe  clay,  and 
it  serves  the  poor  instead  of  soap,  it  is  also 
nsefttl  in  taking  stains  out  of  oloth,  and  in 
refreshing  the  skins  of  asses,  being  rubbeil  over 
them  for  this  purpose  in  summer  time.— Sarcit- 
Aanfl'f  Trottli,  m  Syriti,  p.  S94, 488. 

{Euphratei  cud  Tigris,  Culonel  Ckaney,  Vol, 
s.  |>.  tt68.)  The  Arabs  are  not  so  scrupu- 
lous as  the  Turks  and  Persians  about  their 
women ;  and  though  they  have  the  harem,  or 
women's  part  of  the  tent,  yet  such  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  come  into  it. — Mignau*%  Tra" 
reUf  p.  16. 

The  dances  of  the  Arabs,  the  Oebki,  aa  it  is 
ealled,  itaenblea  in  aome  nspeets  that  of  the 
Albanians,  and  such  as  perform  in  it  are 
acaindy  less  vehement  in  their  gestures^  or 
lest  extravagant  in  their  excitement,  than 
those  wild  moontaineera.    They  totm  a  circle, 
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holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  tooting 
slowly  round  at  first,  go  through  a  ahnffli^g 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodiea  into 
various  altiiudea.  As  the  muaio  qnickena,  thdr 
movements  are  more  active ;  they  atamp  with 
their  feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jnmp  aa  thef 
hurry  round  the  musicians.  The  motions  of 
the  women  are  not  without  graoe ;  but  aa  they 
inaist  on  wrapping  tbemseifos  in  their  ooaise 
doaka  before  they  join  in  the  dattce;,  their 
forms,  which  the  airaple  Arab  ahirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed.  Lmfmrd  Nim^ 
wi,  ^.  1 J  9,  1 20.  Ihrou  de  jBode*  OroveU  in 
LuriiioMfOMd  Arabihiaut  11,  198.  SluMter^M 
C^ver2eai/Jb|ir«ef,  tt.  883.  BwUmU  PH^rimags 
io  Meooak.  Skarpdt  HiU.  of  EgypL  Ktmmedjf  om 
ike  Ongim  of  Uiit§uagi9^  MarkhamU  JBw^eiay, 
p  wii,  Jii^Mom'B  TiaBek,  p.  66,  67.  Bimir's 
GkroHoloffg  Ta6U»i  33,  39«  Calmet's  Diatiam^ 
arf^  Lieuimani  Colonel  Felly's  Mtmoir.  Ro" 
6iM40M'$  TraoeU.  u.  183,  388.  Layard's  Sime^ 
vtk,  p.  U9,[  20.  Nieiukr's  Trweh,  Fol.  L 
888,  iL  168,  177.  WdUUd^s  Tmvtk,  VoL  L  p. 
345,  888  .Col.  Ohm^s  S^pkrotm  amd  Tigris. 
Fol.  i.  868.  AnMa'f  Effppi,  Vol.  m.  815.  Sd5. 
lit.  388-9.  350,  368,  569,  431.  4i0,  i^ 
413.  639.  FUy fair's  Yeaum.  8aVi  Karam. 
For  furtbev  notices  of  Arabia,  its  history,  pro* 
pie,  and  piodoets.  See  Hindu  or  India.  In* 
seriptions,  p.  87.  Joktan.  Iian«  Kosi  or 
Chara.  Katch,  Kuteh  or  Cnteh.  KasL  Kat* 
tyawar*  Kelal,  p«  488.  Kenissat-ul-kianat. 
Kishm  Island.  Konyunjik.  Kurdistan.  I«d* 
rone  Islands.  Lur  Mesopotamia.  Now*ros. 
Pearls.  Derim.  Bangor  Island.  Neibuhr.  Baio. 
Bawlinson.  8aba.  Berpent.  Squinanthnos.  8a. 
mali.  Valentia.  Viswamitra.  Wahabi.  Kdat. 
p.  494.  Semitic  moee*  India,  p.  835.  In- 
dia. Inscriptions,  p.  87 1.  Iran-  Jews-Kat* 
tiyawar.     Khiraj.   Mahomad.   Archipelago. 

ARABIAN  OULF.  is  a  terra  oflen  applied 
to  the  Red  Sea.«>See  Kulaum :  Mnairis* 

ARABIAN  H0KSE8,  are 'latterly  but  little 
seen  in  India.  The  demands  of  India  have  be- 
come greater,  and  a  larger  horse  with  grratcr 
power  has  been  more  needed,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Government  for  ita  heavier  ordnance  and  the 
requirements  of  the  community  for  the  convey* 
ancfS  which  are  now  so  commonly  in  nse,  by 
all  EaropcMns  and  the  wejitthier  natives  ;  Also, 
the  prices  deroandcil  for  the  Arab  horse  sre 
beyond  the  means  of  the  people,  and  it  never 
was  in  great  request  except  as  a  riding  hone. 

ARABIAN  8BA.  that  part  of  the  Indo- 
Afrio  ocean  on  the  south  of  Arabia,  AnAniAH 
SnA^  ineluding  Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf, 
has  6,000  miles  of  Sea  Coast«  The  evaporation 
averages  \  of  an  inch  only  or  abont  39  eubto 
inches  of  water  annually  raised  — Mmury. 

AKABIC  LANGUAGE,  as  written  in  the 
koran,  ii  the  most  developed  and  richeal  of 


A&ACAV. 


ARAOHIS  HYFOQEl. 


the  Semitic  tongoes.  It  is  not  now  spoken  in 
any  part  of  Arabin,  as  there  written.  Proba- 
bly It  nerer  was  so,  any  more  tban  the  Latin, 
the  English,  the  German  or  Italian  have  erer 
bees  spoken  as  written  in  their  respective 
bonnrisy  and  Burton  quotes  Clodias,  m  his 
**  Arabic  Grammar :  as  saying  that  the  dialectus 
Arsbum  rnlgaris  tantum  differt  ab  erudit^ 
quantum  bocratea  dtctio  ab  hodienift  linguft 
Giteca."  But  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the 
Arftbs  divide  their  spoken  and  even  written 
funguage  into  two  orders,  the  "  Kalam  Wati/' 
or  vulgar  tongue,  sometimes  employed  in  epis- 
tohry  correspondence,  and  the  '^Nahwi,  a 
grammatical  and  classical  language.  Ev^ry 
man  of  education  uses  the  former,  and  can  use 
tbe  latter.  And  the  koran  is  no  more  a  model 
of  Arabic  (aa  it  is  often  assumed  to  be)  than 
"  Paradise  Lost"  is  of  English.  Inimitable, 
o  man  imi'at^sthem.  Burion*9  Pilgrimage  to 
Maeai,  VoL  tn.  p.  330. 

Niebohr,  alao,  tells  us  that  the  invention  of 
the  modem  characters  which  are  very  different 
from  the  Kufic,  is  ascribed  to  a  visier.  The 
Arabiana,  Peraians.and  Turks,  write  AraHe  in 
Sets  of  characters  differing  in  several  particulars 
from  one  another.  They  have  also  different 
modes  ol  writing  for  different  forms  of  business, 
each  of  which  has  its  partieular  name.  (Nie- 
bBkr*i  TraweU,  F^l.  iu  p.  261.)  Neither  the 
Arabic  nor  the  Persian  lettera  are  suffieiently 
Daaeroua  to  oompose  the  pronunciations  of 
ni«nv  foreign  tongues,  and  they  are  iU  suited  to 
record  proper  names  as  in  geograply.  Much 
of  the  value  of  Abul  Fszil's  records  is  lost  from 
this  cause.  But  ton*  s  TUgrlmage  to  Meccoh,  Hi, 
330.— NWaAr'j  Travels,  it.  261,  TodTs  Ira- 
n\  360-1. — 8ee  Kashmir.  Kirkook.  Kudrat 
halraasi'^  Kurdistan.  Sanskrit.  Koran.  Se- 
mitic races* 

AEABI    MUTCHI.    Duk.    Mullet  Fish. 


Lat.  Ifi''^'   the  Yuma  range  of  mounuRna 
being  the  eastern  boundary. 

Under  British  administration,  it  indudei 
four  provinces  and  is  now  part  of  British 
Burmah.  Atacan  proper,  in  20^  and  21^10 
N.  L,  is  the  district  of  Akyab.  It  is  dailed 
by  the  natives  Ba  khoing  pyee,  or  Ba  khoing 
country.  There  are  three  principal  rivers,  the 
Mayn,  the  Kuladan  and  the  LeMyo.  The 
inhabitants  of  Aracan  proper  are  the  budhist 
Burmese  known  there  as  Rakhoing-tha,  the  Ko* 
la  mahomedan  from  Bengal  and  the  Dom  also 
from  Bengal  and  eroployeid  as  pagoda  slaves, 
in  the  plains ;  and  in  the  hills,  the  Kbyoung 
tha,  the  Kume  or  Kwe-me  tlie  Doing-nuk,  the 
Kroong.  Its  chief  ports  are  Chittagong  and 
Akyab,  and  it  is  ruled  by  a  Commissioner  nnder 
a  Chief  Commissioner. 

AR^CEiE,  the  Arum  tribe,  about  100 
sprciea  of  whieh  occur  in  S.  £•  Asia  in  the 
genera  Aris-eema,  Amorphophallus ;  colocasia, 
Homalonema;  Scindapsus,  Pothoa.  A  oorua 
Fiatia,  Galia  and  Arum.     Foigt  684-692. 

ABACHINOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79^  18' E.  andlat.  11«>  38' N. 

ARACHIB  HYPOGEA,  Linn.  fT.andA.  B. 

Syn 
A.  Africana,  Loureir. 
A.  Ajsifttioa,  Loweir. 

A  BXKO.  rBni-Mung HnrD. 
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Mong-phalli 
KacuiDg-tanah. ..  M4  lay 
Kachang  China... 
Kachang  Japan.. 
BtLch&Q&ka. 
Kaehang-goraD  g. 
Ver  KaouUe 
VellaKadale    ... 
Veru  Senagallu.. 
Vem  Sanaga    ... 


Saks. 
Sum. 
Tam. 
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ABABIN,  the  soluble  parts  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth^   and  gum  Senegal*    See  Gurn^  and 

ARABIS,  of  the  ancients,  the  modern  Purali, 
a  river  in  Las,  the  modern  Bela  the  ancient 
Arms^bel.   SUioit. 

ARABIB,  Chihensis,  cresa,  several  species 
are  grown  aa  flowering  plants,  RiddelL  Voigt. 
67.    See  Uuleem. 

AHABI8CHE  GUMtfl.  6kb.  Gum  Arabic 

ARAB-SHAH,  author  of  a  life  of  Timur! 
He  lived  at  Samarcand  in  A«  D.  1422. 

ABAC.    7s.    Araca.  It.  Port.  Arraek. 
ARACA.     MaLEAii.    (0rDOS^  BetetNut. 

ABAC  AM,  as  defined  by  the  British,  includ- 
ed sit  tbe  highland  and  lowland  territory,  which 
eiteada  ftoin  the  head  of  the  Naf  pstoary  in 
Ui.  21^  10     N.    down  to  Cape  Negrais  in 


M«ng-pha9i 
Atke'kale  ... 
My8e<*bai     ... 
Manilla  Oram   ... 
American  Earth- 
nut  .•>     .«•     *•• 
Qround-nut 

Envih-uvii 

Manilla-nut 

Pearout      

Valaiati-mnng  ... 
Bui  Sing    ...  ^  ... 

The  Arachis  genus  of  plants  belong  to  the 
Leguminosffi. 

This  species,  indigenous  to  South  America, 
is  extensively   cultivated  in    tbe  Peninsula  of 
India  for   the  sake   of  the   oil  yielded   by  its 
seeds.     It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  bszars 
of  the  Tenasserim   Provinces,   where  it  is  con- 
sumed in  large  qaantities  by   the  natives,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the   cocoa-palm^  it  is,  of 
all  the  oil-yielding  plants,  the  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Ifalay  Archipelago.     It  ia 
said  that  there   are  two  varieties  of  this  plant 
grown  in  Malacca,  also  in  Java,  one  with  white, 
the  other  with  brown  seeds.     It  is  there  known 
as  the  Katjang  oil.     The   Arachis    hypogea  is 
particularly  remarkable  from  the  manner  iu 
which  its  fruit  is  produced.     The  young  fruit, 
instead  of  being  placed   at  the  bottom   of  the 
calyx,  as   in  other  kinds  of  pulse,   is  found  at 
the  bottom  aud  in  the  inside  of  a  long  slender 
tube,  which  looks  like  a  flower  stalk*    When 
the  flower  has  withered  and   the  young  fruit  is 
ferliUscd;  nothing  but  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
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m9l  iU  contents  remaini^  At  this  period  a 
•roall  point  projects  from  the  sum  mil  of  ibe 
jFOung  fruit,  and  Kradualljf  rloDg&ie»,  curving 
downwards  towards  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  tba  stslk  of  the  fruit  lengthens,  until  the 
point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which  the  now 
half  grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where 
it  finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  most 
uinatunil  position.  When  mature,  it  is  a 
pale-yellow  wrinkled  oblong  pod,  often  con- 
tnctcd  in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or 
three  sec^s  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  fruit 
is  generally  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  is  ex- 
tremely palatable  and  is  considered  a  valuable 
article  oi  food  in  Africa  and  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  sold  in  the  strtrets  and 
bazars  of  every  town  in  India.  In  flavour  the 
nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond. 

J%e  Oil. 

▼ayr-euddftla-jena*].      t  Winay«ii-mung-phii11i« 

Tam.  I     )U  tel    ...     ,..  IInn». 
MaaiUa  noona      . . .  Tax*.  |  Bboytiug  ka^t«l         „ 

It  is,  however  its  oil  which  is  the  most  vahi- 
•iUa  in  eomverce»  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta^  it  is  used  for  pliMrmaceu- 
•tical  purpoics,  and  especially  for  Ismpa  and 
machinery.  A  great  quantity  of  the  oil  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Madras  territoripiy  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  aeoount  of  this 
Talnable  product  eztfaeted  from  the  Juries' 
KeporU  :— «<ln  the  year  1848^49,  87,000  gal- 
lons were  shipped,  hut  in  the  two  following 
years  the  exports  exceeded  100,000  gallons. 
It  had  however  fallen  to  57,207  gallons  in 
1852-58.  It  is  said  to  be  need  for  adnltrrat- 
•ing  gingely  oil  in  North  Arcot,.  where  it  coats 
from  Rs.  1*8  to  8- It  per  maund.  In  the 
Nellore  District,  the  seeds  are  procured  at  Rs. 
1-8  per  maund,  and  in  Tanjore about  SOOacns 
are  cultivated,  producing  annually  70  candies 
of  oil,  at  Rs.  %'6  per  maund.  Its  value  in 
London,  in  January  1855,  was  J847-J0  per 
ton."  Simmonds  has  remarked  upon  this  useful 
product  :-*"  This  oil  is  good  for  every  purpose 
for  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  The 
value  of  ground-nut  kernels  in  London  is 
about  £61.  1  Os.  per  ton  and  of  the  oil  i42  (o 
£48  per  ton.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  quite 
eonal  to  olive  oil.-  Boxb.  iit.  286.  JiiddtU 
Manual  "/ Gardeai .'  Voift,  243.  J7o^.  Fe(^. 
KiMg.  276.  OrawfMtd  IHc.  p.  13.  O^Skawgk- 
9e$9ff  304.  Simuondt  F^.  Prod.  Broadwoid'i 
Bmhay  Trod,  AitntU,  234.  M.  E.  BeporU 
Oii.  Ex.  1862  MammU  Tetfaimim -^Bte 
Oronnd  Nuta,  Msnilla  Nut,  Moong  Phallee, 
Earth  Nuf,  Ground  Nnt  Oil ;  Oil. 

ABAChOSIA  of  the  classics  is  the  country 
of  the  Rachos,  with  whom  the  immigrant 
A  nans  came  in  conflict,  and  have  been  turned 
to  the  fearful  RMkshasas,  of  popular  hindu  be* 
lief.  According  to  General  Frrrier,  Arachosia 
can  be  dirinctly  shown,  by  the  Greek  mea- 


surements, to  kave  been  at  the  mins  oi 
Bhahr-Zohauk  or  Olan  Bobat,  between  Kila'- 
i-Ghii-jie  and  Mokoor.— ^errarr.  ^.  3S3. 
According  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  bowever,to  the  Sooth 
of  Kabul^  is  Haraquaili,  denominated  the  fotia- 
natf ,  the  Haranwatis  of  the  cuaeifora  inscrip- 
tions, the  Arachosia  of  the  classics.  It  was 
the  tenth  people  whom  the  Arians  eomiuerrd. 
It  was  here  that  the  Arians  ooBBBcneed  ro 
inter  their  dead,  which  the  Zend-avesta  stiiri* 
ly  prohibits  as  being  the  gt rateat  desecralioa 
of  the  lacred  earth. — BtmseM^  Hi.  p.  4'>4- 
486.  Ed.  Ferrier'i  Jourm.  p.  323.  See  Ariai  a. 
Greeks  of  Asia.     Kabul,  p.  434,  437.    Sudn. 

ABACU0TIA|  mentioBed  ou  the  coins  of 
the  Indo-Greek  rulers,  was  Candahsr.  Sea 
Kabul  p.  436,  7  and  8. 

ARAD,     Guz.    Phasfolus  wiuniro. 

ARADHYA,  a  class  of  brahmin  a  who  pn>* 
fess  the  Jangam  creed  but  aJhere  to  their  cnsta 
views.  In  other  sects  of  hiudns*  the  brahmia 
uniformly  takes  precedence  of  otbrr  caft*s. 
But  amfug  the  Vira  Saiva,  he  is  degraded  be> 
neath  all  others.  Hence  there  is  a  perprtuAl 
feud  between  the  Aradbya  Brahmin  and  il.e 
J&n^am  who  (unless  at  funerals  where  all  are 
bound  to  atsist),  treat  these  bramins  with  con- 
tempt — Frown  on  tie  Creed  and  (Safonu  and 
LUerainreoJ  the  Jangamn^p,  8.  8ee  Jangaits. 
See  also  Wilson's  Glossary. 

ARADOONBA.     Tbl.     Cappaiia  horri<!a. 

ARAFAT,  anciently  called  Jabel  Ila I,   Jf 

the  Mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prayer,  and  ti*  w 
Jabal  ur-Rnhmat  the  '*  Mount  of  Mercy/'  \% 
a  low  pointed  hillock,  of  ooatse  granite  s|  Lt 
into  lar^e  blocks,  with  a  thin  coaF  of  withered 
thorns,  about  one  mile  in  circumferer^ce  ai>d 
rising  abruptly  from  the  low  giavelly  plain  ^  a 
dwarf  wall  at  the  southern  base  forming  the 
line  of  demsrcation— to  the  height  of  180  rr 
200  feet  It  is  about  a  six  bonr's  march,  cr 
twelve  miles,  on  the  Taif  road,  due  ea*^t  of 
Mfccah.  Near  the  anmmit,  is  a  wkitc-wavlN^ 
mosque  with  a  minaret,  looking  like  a  tm^lU 
obelisk :  below  this  is  the  whitened  plalfcn^ 
from  which  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  «'rQ* 
medary,  dalivera  the  »«rai9a»to  ba  praetnt  a| 
which  b  an  essential  part  of  the  mahoiDedatt 
pilgrimage  to  Meccah.— Auwtl/oii's  AntotJ 
A^'as,  OMd  Soudan^  p.  131.  SMrion*a  filgri^ 
mapa  to  Meetak,  VoL  Hi.  p.  %%%,  257, 

ARAFUBAB   Bee  Alfoerea. 

ARAGOONDA,  a  town  in  India,  ia  LotgJ 
79<*St'E.  and  Lat.  IS**  17'N.  ' 

ARAH,  a  town  in  India,  h  Long,  ll""  S* 
E.andLat.  2I''24'  N.  , 

ABAU  also  AULUK  BAGHDAD!.  AmM 
%sSi^  ^«^*     Maa»io. 
'  ARAHAB.  BBiia.  Picm  pea.  Hitt  Dhatf 
Cijanus  indioua 

ARAHOOLT,  a  town  in  India»  in  LoiJ 
74^  12'E.andUt.  16^0'N.  ^ 
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ABAIL,  a  town  in  ImliA,  ki  Long.  81''  60' 
£.  awl  Ut  »&<*  sr  N. 

ABAK  ^s^.  Abab  Duk.  Hind.  Ma- 
lay.   Bakhui.    Bos.    8f.    Arrack* 

AHAK  also  BAK.     Oct.    Arrack 

ARAKA.     See  Hindu  or  Hindoo. 

ABA-KADU*  Tam.  LU.  %Ue  jung^le  on 
the  river;  the  modern  /itcot  See  Kurum- 
bar. 

ARAKT.  A^  The  arrack  of  Egypt  snd 
Turkey.     The  word  means  any  spirit  ;   ^V^* 

In  Kgypt  aikiog  ftr  s  "  syrup  of  guiOi"  one 
obiaiBs  •  "  a  dram"  of  Arafci.  The  favourite 
way  of  drinking  it,  ia  to  swallow  it  neat,  and 
to  wash  it  down  with  a  uouthful  of  eold  water. 
Takea  ia  this  way  it  acts  like  the ''  petit  verre 
d'abaintlie.'*  Egyptian  women  delight  in  it, 
aad  Eaatern  topers  of  all  classes  and  sexes 
prefer  ii  to  brandy  and  cognac^  the  smell  of 
whicla»  beinK  strange,  is  offensive  to  them.— " 
JviuV  PUgrimige  tQ  Micaak,  voL  j.  p.  196. 
—See  Airaek, 

ABA  KOOBA.  Tkl.  Marsilea  qoadrifdia. 

ABAIC  SOOS.  ?  Aeab.  ?    Liquonoe  Joioe. 

AKIAK.  TBEK.  aocoriiing  to  Wellsted.  c^uot- 
ing  I«oa  de  la.  Borde  and  Porskal,  two  trees  are 
known  in  Arabia  by  this  name»  one,  in  the 
interior  of  Oman,  the  SHWadora  Persica,  the 
Cissos  arboreaof  Forskal,  the  other  shorter  and 
•aaller  ia  the  Avioennia  nitida*  —DelUie  ;  Key. 
n  ArM€  dg  Liom  /a  Bcrde.  Wettsied'M  Tra- 
nli.  Vol  up  416. 


collect  the  leaves  of  many  Arafiaa  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  Che 
greatest  service   in  a  country  wbere  grass  for 
pasture  is  so  scarce  :  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  they  belong  to  the  natural  family  of 
ivy,  which  is   usually  poisonous.    The  use  of 
this  food  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
butter.    In  other  parte  of  Bikkim,  fig  ka^ea 
are  used  for  the   same  purpose,  and  branohea 
of  bird-eheny,  a  plant   also  of  a   poisonoas 
family,  abounding  in  prnssic  acid.    The  only 
Aralia  occnnring  in  S.  E.  Asia,  is  A.  papyrifera. 
Others  of  this  genus  are  well  known  in  America  < 
and  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of  Diner- 
phanthus  edulis  arc  used  as  food  in  €hina  and 
Japan.— JETooler  Him,   Jtmr.  VoL  t.  p*   869* 
Bog'i  VegtioHe  Kingdow^  890. 

ARALIA  EDULIS,  Syn.  of  DimorphaDthm 
edulis. 

ARALIA  PAPTRIPERA. 

Rice  Paper  Flaiit E|;a.— Tang-tsau ....Cttit 

The  source  of  the  Bice  Paper  of  commerce 
continued  long  a  matter  of  doubt^  but  it  is  now 
equally  certain  thi^t  it  is  produced  from  the 
Amli^  papyriisra  iind  it  has  since  been  de- 
scribed by  seveml  amthors^  amongst  others  Dr. 
Benn«t|  end  Sir  John  Bowring.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  in  China  and  Ponnoaa,  for  the  cpm- 
mercial  product,  known  as  the  riee  paper  of 
commerce,  wldeh  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
provinces  of  Canton  and  J'okian,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  80,000  doUaia  worth  of  it  arc  annu- 


ARAL.    Tiie  height  of  the  plateau,  above    ^y  »adc  use  of  inFu-chu-fu  ak)ne,  wlicre  every 
ihc  sea  of   Aral,  nowheie  exceeds  six  hundred  |  ^1.  «^««w  trtificial  flowers  made  out  of  it : 


kti.^rigiUi*9  Aper$Ofial  NarrcUiet,  p.  425. 

ARALL    Tax.    Nerium  odorum.  Ait. 

ARALIACEJS,  the  Ivy  family,  a  natural 
Older  of  plants,  generally  treea  or  shrubs, 
leveal  genera  of  which,  Panax  ;  Dimorphan- 
thus;  Aralia  and  Hedern,  occur  in  India. 
ToksoD,  10  Sikkim,  occupies  a  very  warm  sheU 
icied  flat  and  about  it  many  tropical  general 
occur,  sttdb  as  tall  bamboos  of  twokinds,  grass- 
es allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  acsrlet  Erglkrina^ 
sod  vaiioufl  AraUaoui,  amongst  which  was  one 
spedes  whose  pith  was  of  so  curious  »  struc- 
ture, that  Pr.  Hooker  had  no  he^tation  in 
considering  the  then  ,unknown  Chinese  sub- 
lUnoe  caUod  rice-paper  to  belong  to  a  closely 
allied  plant*  The  Chinese  rice-paper,  had 
long  been  known  to  be  cut  from  cylinders  of 
pth  irhich  has  always  a  central  hollow 
chamber,  divided  inVo  compartments  by  septa 
or  exeeasively  thin  plates.  It  was  only  within 
the  laaft  few  years  that  the  above  supposition 
has  been  confirmed*  by  Sir  Williani  Hooker 
rtceiving  from  China,  specimens  of  the  rice- 
paper  plant  itself,  which  very  closely  re- 
cemblcs,  in  bo(anieal  characters  ss  well  as 
in  outward  appearanea  of  siae  snd  habit,  the 


one  hundred  sheets^  each  about  8  inches  squsre 
can  be  bought  for  thr^e  half  pence*  The  pith 
ia  sometimes  \\  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  not 
grown  frsm  seed,  but  from  young  shoots  ; 
when  these  appear  above  ground  early  in 
spring  and  are  a  few  inches  high,  they  are 
carefully  separated  from  the  parent  roots  and 
transplanted  into  pots  in  which  they  remain 
until  about  a  foot  high,  when  they  are  removed 
to  laud  pjspared  for  them.  They  are  ssid  to 
attab  their  full  growth  of  10  or  IS  feet  at 
iheir  tenth  month,  they  are  cut  down,  the 
twigs  and  leaves  jtvkoiii^  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some  davs  in  water,  to  loosen  the 
bark  and  wood  and  faoilitate  the  removal  of 
the  pith-  Thia  laat  after  being  cleaned  and 
made  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  is  cu.t  into  con- 
venient lengths  and  is  now  ready  fpr  the  hand 
of  the  paper  .cutter^  who^  with  a  sharp  broad 
bladed  knife,  makes  a  slight  longitudinal  inci« 
aion  in  the  cylinder  of  pith,  which  is  thei^ 
turned  round  gently  and  regularly  on  the  edg^ 
of  the  knife  until  the  whole  available  material 
is  planed  off  in  thin  even  slices;  Much  care 
and  dexterity  are  xc^uisite  to  produce  sheets 
of    even  tUekness.— i^mfe/,    p,  f.   999   to 


Arritt  Sikkia  pUnt.   The  MtiTM  of  Siklcim  I  804:    See  Paper-Bice  and  Rice  Pnper,  C.  of  I 
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ARAMA19DA. 

ARALIEy  Maliiya],  a  tree  about  forty  feet 
iu  iieigbt,  and  two  feet  in  dLimeter ;  used  by 
n|»Uv€  oarpenters  of  Malabar  for  pianka  in  vea- 
aela*  ami  aaid  by  them  to  be  a  valuable  wood. 
— jafy^.  JIal.  Can, 

AKALI-VAYK.  TaH,  Boot  of  Nerium  odo- 
r«tuai.  • 

A&ALOO.  CiNO.  Terminalia  cbebula ;  Myro- 
balan. 

ARAM,  the  original  HighLind,  aouth  west  of 
Aimenia  (Arminu)  ;  the  country  between  the 
Bouroea  of  the  Euphratea  and  Tigria,  and 
Meaopotamia  proper  ia  Aram  Nabrain.  The 
AramflBina,  were  a  Semitic  race  of  highland- 
era  who  firtt  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fiuphrates  and  Tigris  diatriots^  and  thru  paased 
through  Mesopotamia  proper  (Aram  of  tiietwo 
riTera)»  the  low  land  (where  is  Mash-Mona 
Maaiua)  which  falls  gradually  towards  Syria, 
afterwards  called  Aram*  The  name  of  Uz, 
in  Nejd,  proTes  that  its  oiT-sets  extended  aa 
far  as  North  Arabia.  The  Aramaic  tribes, 
according  to  Ch.  Bunsen,  are  the  historical 
nations  of  Syria  ;  Aram,  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian  in  the  west  and 
the  so-cdlted  Cbaldaic  in  the  Bast.  In  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  mankind,  the  Western 
Provinces  of  Iran  seem  to  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  Aramseans  and  Elamites — 
and  the  Shemitic  people  and  language  dis«> 
placed  the  Cushite.  From  their  primitive 
language  two  distinct  branches  sprung,  the 
original  Arabic,  with  the  Mosnud,  Koreish 
and  other  dialects  of  that  tongne,  being  one, 
and  the  Aramaic,  the  other.  The  latter  had 
two  grand  sub-divisions,  from  one  of  which, 
known  as  the  Western  Aramaic,  were  derived 
the  Amharic,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  &e.  &c.,  and  from 
the  other  or  Eastern  Aramaic,  came  the  Syrian, 
Babylonian  and  Chaldean  tongues.  From  its 
monosyllabic  construction  the  Eastern  seems 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Western  Aramarc, 
and  it  appears  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Zend,  Pehlevi,  Sanscrit  and  other  dialects  in 
use  throughout  a  portion  of  the  territory  along 
which  it  had  spread  Eastwards.  Aram  is  the 
latest  name  of  Syria. — Bumen^  VoU.  ttt.  and 
iv.  See  India,  p.  314.  Iran  ;  Babel,  Manb; 
Semitic  Race. 

ARAM-NAHRAIN,  is  the  Syria  between 
the  rivers,  of  Oen.  xxiv,  10  andDeut.  xxiii,  4. 
The  greater  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopota- 
mia, in  latter  times,  constituted  the  territory 
of  ancient  Babel,  and  was  the  Aram  Nabrain. 
The  same  territory  in  Gen.  xxviii,  S,  is  called 
Fodan-Aram,  or  Champagne  Syria,  both  of 
which  designations  agreed  with  the  description 
of  the  country  given  by  Strabo. — Cotontl  Ckei- 
netfU  Euphraif  and  Tigris,  p.  n%.  Bunsen, 
VoU*  iii.  and  iv.     See  Aramaeans.    Babel. 

ARAMANDA.    etfiSbotf.    Tix.    Eugenia 

bracteata,  R.  ii   409. 
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ARARAT. 

ARAMBURE.  M.  d'  a  Freneh  Ofim  of 
note  under  Law,  during  the  Carnatio  wars. 

ARAM B A,  in  Kattywar,  held  bj  theBttdbail 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Wsgherfof  Dwari- 
ca,  were  long  (be  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
seas.  It  is  probably  the  Araroraw  of  the  maps, 
in  Long.  69^  15'  E.  and  Lat.  Si^  2V  N. 

ARVNA-TANAH.    Coal. 

ARAND.  Saks.  aRANDL  Saks.  Ricinm 
communis.   Caator  oil. 

ARANELLAH,  a  dark  brown  coloured  wood 
of  Travancore,  apecific  gravity  0-645  used  fur 
building  common  houses.— ^ri/A. 

ARANELLl.  Tam.  jyQrO^raueO.  Cicca 
disticha. 

ARANG.   Mal.   Charcoal. 

ARANGO.  GuR.  Chussaee.  HnrD.,  large 
rough  cornelian  beads,  of  varioua  sites  and 
shapes,  made  in  Camboy,  and  formerly  exten- 
sively used  in  the  African  alave  trade.— /k*ii^ 
net. 

ARANGOLE  pass,  it  leads  from  Tiunevelly 
to  Travancore. 

ARANKOWAL,  *•  the  lotus  of  the  dcsprt,' 
from  aranifa  (Sanscrit).  •  a  waste/  and  tmnalQ 
(pronounced  kcml),  'a  lotos:'  correctly  it 
sliould  be  written  arrtneomala  ;  but  the  pro- 
nunciation is  as  above. 

ARANY,  a  town  in  India,  ia  Long.  83"*  13' 
E.  and  Lat.  18*^29'N. 

ARARAH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lose.  7r 
20'  E.  and  Lat.  28°  58'  N. 

ARARAT.  Aghri  Dagh  or  Mount  Ararat  is 
m  height  about  16,300  feet.  In  the  last  vo- 
lume of  his  •  Cosmos*  HumboMt  reeorda  the 
height  of  Demavcnd  at  .9,715  feet,  whirh  is 
above  1,785  feet  under  the  height  attributed  to 
it.  According  to  Humboldt,  Ararat  is  only 
17,112  feet  high.  General  Monteith.  f.  k  o.  a.', 
who  passed  three  years  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  uied  many  means  to  aacertain  its  elc 
vation,  and  made  it  16,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Araxes— This  is  the  Ararat  of  modem 
Geographers,  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  At  a 
distance,  it  haa  a  resemblance  to  a  ship.  It  is 
called  by  the  Armenians  Mountain  of  the  Ark, 
and  by  the  Persians  Mountain  of  Noah' 
Aghridagh  being  the  name  given  to  it  bv  thr 
Turks ;  and  (he  Armenians  call  it  MaeU  I  but 
all  unite  in  revering  it  aa  the  haven  of  the 
great  ^  ship  which  preserved  the  father  of 
mankind  from  the  watera  of  the  deluge.-^ 
It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  also  Jabl  ul- 
Judi  and  l)y  the  Armenians  Massinssar,  or 
Mountain  of  the  Ark.  Berosus  and  Aleiai  - 
der  both  declare  that  in  their  time  it  wms  re- 
ported that  some  planks  of  the  Ark  i^maiiitd 
on  this  hill,  at  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the 
Abbssside  Caliphs,   A.  D.  749.^/>orffr*i  fr-i. 

w?*,  i.  183.  Gentfal  MontHth'i  Kf^ort,    Set 
Iran.  ^ 


ABAUCAfilA  nCiCLSA. 


ABAVAlXr. 


ABiS,  the  modera  naae  of  tbe  asoteni 

Anxesi  the  Awema  of   tlie  Purans.    Thia 

ifldeiit  rim  is  now  eallod  Ktim  Veroa.     It 

lifts  the  fool  of    the  rock  latakbr.     The 

sBovj  ArdektD  aioiiiiUine  are  the  taiae  with 

those  whiob  presented  so  formidable  a  barrier 

to  AlexaiKier's  progress,  and  by  whose  slopes 

k  deMended  into   Persia,  in  bis  advance  oo 

Penepolis.    Tovaids  the  north  of  Armenia, 

nt&  the  Arsiesy  with  its  nomerous  tributaries. 

This  river  vhieh  at  its  commeaeementy  owing 

to  its  Deny  tffluentf,  bears  the  Persian  appel- 

litWD  of  Hacars,  aprings  from   the  side  of  tbe 

BiA  Go),  or   mountain  of  thousand   Ltikesi 

about  30  miles  soath  of  Erzerumy  and  nearly 

IB  the  omtre  of  the  spaee  between  the  eiistem 

liid  western  bnoehes  of  the  Euphrates.     Its 

course,  from  its  first  spring  near  Jebel  Seihan, 

BtlnostN.  £.  for  aboat  14  S  miles  through 

AnaeDu;  when    it    tHma    eastward,     beinv 

tha  Bear  the  frontier  of  Kara :  this  proximity 

Q»tiBses  for  110  miles.    The  sources  of  the 

Ans  and  tboee  of  the  north  branch  of  the 

laphrstes  are  about  10  miles  from  one  an- 

olber.  According  to  Pliny    (lib.     VI.  c.  9) 

titose  soorces  are  in  the  same  monntaia  and 

^'00  paees  asundor.    In  modem  times,  the 

Korth-essteni  diatrictf,  along  the  banks  of  the 

^rari,  ioterrening  between  Aderbijan  and 

'^eoifria,  hare  been  in  general  subject  to  the 

srerei^na  of  Pcraia.--ira/<jo/«*«  Hislarj^  qf 

P^«w,  VoL  it.  p.  212.  Jomrnal  cf  the  B&yol 

G«.  Society,  FoL   yi.   Part  ii.,  p.  200.     See 

Ansilio  Bend  Amir.   Fora.  Iran.  Tinris. 

ARASA-MAR'M.    Tam.     Fieus  reliKiosa. 

iB.\8A*NAR.   Tam.  A  fibre  obtained  from 

I' « Ficus  religioaa. 

ARA8HAM.    See  Hindoo. 

msuiRA.     Sxiia.    or  the  kingless,  the 

r^pa^^icsn  defenders  of  Sangala  or  Sakala, 

7%  ire  the  Adraista»  of  Arrian,  who  places 

i^  on  the  RaTi.     They  were  known  by  the 

^rers]  names  of   Bahika,  Jartikka  and  l^akka, 

m  which  httt  is  the  niune  of  their  old  capi- 

JJ»  of  Taxila   or  Takka-aiU  as  knowiKlo  the 

'recks.    The  people  still  exist  in  considerable 

;  'i^htn  in  the  Panjab  HiUs,  and  their  alpha- 

'fHcal  characters  under  the  name  of  Takri  or 

liiiDi  arc  now  uaed  by  all  the  hindus  of  Kash- 

^•r  and  the  northern  mountains  from  Simla 

l^\  Sabathoo  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.— -ZTWo^. 

-«  Chandra  Gupta. 

AKAfilNA-GURGI.    Can.    Gsrcinia  pic 
'Wia.    Sec  Gambop  Butter  also  Oil. 
.  ^RATL  Tam.  A  hindu  ceremony  forward- 
'^  off  the  CTil  eye.    See  Curcuma  longa. 
ARATXI.    Sans.    The  short  ell  measure. 
ARATTA8.     See  Arase^.  Chandragupta. 
ARATl',  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  78°  18' 
^  wdLat.  13°  7' N. 
ARAUCABIA  EXCELSA.    B.  Brown. 
Dombeya-excelsa.  Iamb.  Colymbea  excelsa. 
frcng.    The  Norfolk  Island  Kne  grows  also 
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ia  New  Holland,  New  Caledonia,  Botany  laknd 
and  lale  of  Pinea.  It  ia  a  majeatic  tree  attain- 
iag  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  £88  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  80  feet.  Ita  wood  is  useful 
for  carpeatera  in  door  work,  but  is  too  faesTy 
for  naval  porpoeea,  aa  spars.  Admiral  Keppell 
saya  that  this  tree  is  not  so  lofly  aa  ihe  Aitin- 
gia  axcelaa,  but  is  of  the  same  quality  and  ia 
uaed  for  the  aame  purpoaea  :  the  two  trees  aia 
suppoaed  however  by  botanista  to  be  identicaL 
—  ^©V'.  KeppeWs  Ind.  JrrL  Vol.  ii.  p.  %%%. 

ARAUCABIA  CUNNINGHAM U.  G.  A. 
shrub  of  N  ew  H  oUand. 

ARAVA.  The  Bravida  people  commonly 
called  Tamil  who  speak  the  Arava  or  Tamil 
language.     Bee  Dravida.    India.  Tamul. 

ARAVALLI.     A  chain  of  hilla  connected 
by  lower  ranges  with  the   western  extremity  of 
the  Vindya  mountains  on  the  bordera  of  Guse* 
rat,  and  stretching  from  8.  W.  to  N.  E  up  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  ia  the 
direction  of  Delhi.    The  raage  divides  Baj- 
putnnah   into  two   nearly   equal   parte  form* 
ing   the  division   between   the   desert  on  the 
west  and  the  central  table  land.     It  would  be 
more  correct  to  aay  the  level  of  the  desert,  for 
the  south-eastern  portion,  including  Jodpur,  ia 
a  fertile   country.    Except   thia  tract,  all  be- 
tween the  Aravalli  mountains  aad  the  Indua^ 
from   the  Butlej    or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to 
near  the  aea  on  the  aouth,  ia  a  waste  of  sand, 
in  which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertili- 
ty»  the  greatest  of  which  is  a  round  Jessalmir. 
11)0  narroar  tract  of  Cut  eh  intervenea  between 
the  desert  and  the  aea,   and  makea  a  sort  of 
bridge  from  Gozerat  to   Sind.     Central  India 
is  the  smallest  of  the  four  natural   divisiooa* 
It  ia  a  table  land   of  uneven  surface,  from 
1,600  to  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  bounded  by 
the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  the  Vindya  on  the  aouth,  supported  on  the 
east  by  a  lower  range  in  Bundelcund,  and  sloping 
gradually   on   tlie   north-east  into  the  basin  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  trsct* 
The  PatttVy  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  Vindhya  to  the  aouth  and  the 
Aravalli  to  the  west,  and  its  underlying  rock  ia 
trap.    Aravalli    means  the   hill    of    strength, 
and  these  hills  have  afforded  protection  to  the 
most  ancient  sovereign  race  in   the  east  or 
west — the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavansa,  the 
Heliadm  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun,  the 
Princes  of  Hewar,  who  when  preased  retired  to 
its  fastnesses,  only  to   issue  again  when  occs^- 
sion  offered.     The   people  who   occupy  the 
Aravalli,  are    the   Meena,     mountaineers,  a 
robber  predatory  race.    The  hilla  are  rich,  also, 
in  rainend  products,  and,  enabled  the  Mewar 
family  long  to  struggle  against  superior  power 
and  to  raise  those  msf^nificient  structures  which 
ornament  their  kingdom.  The  mines  are  royal- 
ties ;  and  a  monopoly.   *^  An-Dan-Kan"  ia  an 
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ckpresiiOA,    which  oomprehendt  the   tnni  of  i  BahboU   and  Aroabafbabala.    It  It,  io 
•ov«reign  rights  in  Kaj^iatban, Jieing  alleKianoay    du  aBtronoroY,  the  nro   which   a  phmai 


comaaeroial  diiiiety  mineB*  The  tin-iDinee  of 
Mairar  were  onoe  very  productivf ,  and  yielded, 
il  it  aseerted,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
filver  :  but  the  caste  of  miners  is  eitmot,  and 
poUlicHl  reasfins,  during  the  Mogul  doniniilion 
led  to  the  eonoeaioieiit  of  such  aourees  of 
weahh.  Copper  of  a  rerj  fine  descripiiun  is 
likewise  abundant,  aiid  supplies  the  ourrsn- 
cy  ;  Surma,  or  tbo  oxide  of  aniiroony,  is 
fonnd  on  tlie  western  frontier,  llie  garnet, 
ametliystine  quartz,  rock  erystal,  the  chrysolite, 
and  inferior  kioda  of  the  emerald  family  »re  all 
Io  be  found  within  Mewar. — Klphinhton^* 
HUi.  of  Indxa^  Vol.  t.  p.  3.  7W«  Rojailhan^ 
Voi»  i,p,  lOli'lS-  See  Hindoo.  Inscriptions, 
littt. 

ARAXBS.     See  Aras. 
'  ARAYAANJELL     Maxbal.      (Q^oscq; 

C6i^SBJV9.     Antiaris  aaccidora, 

A  RAY  KBBRAY.  Tam.  ^mir  9m(r. 
Byttneria  herbaoea. 

ARBA,  a  town  of  Oanjam  where  much  sugar 
is  made. 

AR-HA^^n.  HiKD.  Saks.  The  waist- 
cloth  or  dhoti  of  tlic  hiudus,  passed  between 
the  thj};hi. 

'    ARBELLA,  an    andent  city,    now  called 
£rbil  —  Mignnn'i  TtavtU,  p.  8S4. 

AHBOL  DE  LECHE.    Port.    Cow.Tree. 

AEBOR  ALBA.     The  leaves  of  this  tr^e,,  Alexander,  abo«t  B  C.   155,  who  eueowd^l 


de- 
scribes d%iriiig  that  part  of  the  equaiioa 
of  time,  whioh  arises  from  Che  inrquaUty 
of  the  Ban's  motion  in  bia  ortiit  :  l>etD|r  aa 
equation  to  which  all  the  planets  are  asbjecc, 
bin  the  oration  of  which  it  diflbreatlj  afleeta. 
^E^ard  Warren* •  £ala  SaniUia. 

ARCANETA.     Bp.    AlkaMOt. 

AttCARPUd  WOOD.  See  Oalieo  PnoUag. 

ARCA  T0RIU08A.  A  thdl  of  the  tribe 
Pohjfodonta. 

ARC  BK DU  BANG  A  MA.  fiAiiac.  The 
instant  of  true  eoiijunetien  of  iha  Sun  a»d 
Moon.-^MVf^'t  Aala  SaMta» 

ARCH.  In  India,  flat  afobea  of  alone  and 
bri<:k  are  not  uncommon.  In  Bwrmah,  CitptafB 
Yule  discerned  two  of  bride,  in  windowa  in  the 
Dhamayanjryee  temple  at  Pagan,  wtMte  no 
suggeatien  of  Enropean  or  liidian  aid  covld 
liave  helped.  There  is  one  fat  atone  affch  in 
tho  northern  gate  of  ike  fort  and  another  in  a 
tomb,  at  Kumoel.  Tlieie  is  one  in  the  m^ 
dimval  baildifig  of  Roslin  Castle,  a«4  in  the 
magnifieeiit  Saracen  gat«4way  of  Caitoi  called 
Bab  el-Fiteor.^ra/e'e  Xmtaity,  p.  M. 

ARCH  of  GHOSROKSy  ie  the  nodem  Tak- 
i-Kesra,  which  marks  the  efite  of  (he  ancient 
Cteeiphon.     See  Tigrie« 

ARCHA»  in  Hinduism,  okjjecla  of  voraktp, 
aa  images,  &r.     See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AK0HEBIU8,  one    of  tlia   eoeerssOTa    of 


furnish  a  portion  of  the  cajeput  oil  of  Com 
merce.     Arbor    Alba,  is  merely  a  translation 
of  iiie  two    Malay   words^  Kaya-putih.     See 
CigaputL 

ARBOR  EXOECANS.    Bumpb.    Syn.  of 
DxcQecaria  agallocHa.     Linm, 

ARBOR  RADULIFEUA.     See  Tlindersia 
Amboinensis* 

AKBREA^  a   city  of  ancient  Persia.    See 
Pars. 

.  ARBUDA,  is  supposed  to  be  Mount  Aboo 
pn  the  Aravalli,  the  races  oecupying  it  were 
aabdutid  by  the  oonqueriiig  Arians.  See  Hia* 
iloe,  p.  260. 

AUBUTHNOT.  WILLIAM  URQUHART, 
£fth  son  of  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
isreated  a  baronet,  whilst  hold  ins  the  Lord 
ffovostsbip  ol  EdinburKbi  on  the  oroasion  of 
OeorHC  IV/t  v&tit  to  the  city  in  1821.  He 
waa  born  in  1807j  went  to  Madras  in  the 
.Civil  Service,  from  which  he  retired  and  went 
into  business  aa  a  merchant  at  '  adras.  He 
/eturiied  to  England  in  1858,  and  waa  nomi- 
naied  a  member  of  the  India  CounciL 

ARCA.  San8.  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun. 
.    JkBCA  ANTIQUATA.    A  shell  of  the  la- 
4lian  seaa,  of  the  tribe  Polyodoata. 
i    ARCABA  UU  PHALA.  Sanacara.  In  some 
lUS^.  thia  ia  written    Aicabhagabala^  Area 


Antialcidas  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Lysine,  in  tbo 
Faropamisidas.     See  Greeks  of  Aaia. 

ARCHEOOLE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
76°  0' E.  and  Lat.  £7°  !«' N. 

ARCHER  PISHES.  The  Chelmon  rostra- 
tus.  Litm.  <C*hietodon  rostratus  Shaw),  ie,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  £.  Tennant,  the  ArdMr  iah  of 
the  fresh  waters  of  India,  on  seeing  a  fly  aettln 
over  head,  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop  of  water 
and  bringa  it  down.    8ee  ChsBlodon  tojLolea. 

ARCHERY,  in  ftmscrit,  dhannroidya,  ia 
always  put  for  Military  Science  in  geoeraL 
Archery  was  the  predciminant  branch  of  the 
Military  art  among  the  hindus,  as  is  eridrnt 
from  this  use  of  the  term,  and  from  all  ue*< 
scriptive  accounts  of  heroic  education.  RanOi 
bis  sons,  tlie  Pandavas,  Avus,  and  all  other 
princes,  are  represented  In  the  Bamayana^ 
Mahabharat,  and  all  poems  and  plays,  aa  niak«r 
ing  archery  a  principal  part  of  their  education^, 
furnishing  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  thia  re* 
spect,  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Ptersiaoa 
and  Scythians.  Throughout  South  Enstem 
Asia,  the  bow  has  almost  disappoaied,  thn 
only  people  tising  it  constantly  in  war  and  for 
the  hunt,  bring  the  Andamaners--liut  at  thm 
annual  **  langar"  of  the  Niaam  of  HyderabadJ 
there  are  still  to  be'  seen  a  few  soldicia  in  th4| 
procession,  armed  with  bows. 
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AHCHIPELAeO.  m  floatli  BBttera  Adii, 
•i«ckrMf;migiini|i«Gf  I^an^lbiylii^  ihw 
teiw  IS  appfed,  the  Ifeimii  /trehifielii^,  tlie 
JoliovQ  Arthipebgaatid  tite  Saatero  AyeUpetogo. 

Tlia    Staleia   Arrfaipelato    etfan^a     ofw 
a   t|iac»  of  rooietimB  8000  mitea,  and  aon- 
ai^  of  aa  inneoae  labrrinih  of  I)iaiida«  awanir 
wbieb  are  at  kaat  twenty  aoaatnaa  of  cdnaider- 
able  a«e,  asd  ene  whkk  nearly  tqvala  Simpe 
to  «&leiit.    The  ehiater  of  iaiaada  and  ialata, 
•eaUeied    in    imgalar    proAiskm    over    the 
Sottt^eni   OcBiH,   oominniciiifr  al  tlie  fvriher 
eiUemitj  of  the  Bey  of  Beiifral,  fcheiafi  Ikia 
woDdeKel  Arahip«leKo,  alf^tebei  aaatward  far 
ii.to  the  Padic,  throogi  60  dateft as  of  lonfsitiide, 
while  in  hieadftli  it  astandi  Ihroogh  ai  df^rten 
af  lalkude.     It  coiD|maea  iilNNia,  and  prroepa  of 
iiluida,  inhabiled  by  vaoet  differief  widely  is 
fhafacter.     It  ia  not  exfNMci  to  the  f vtiemaa 
af  heat.     Tkt  air  iseookd  by  oooatant  oorrpnta  5 
aad  the  moMooea,  leftularly  leoar,  blivwiegr  o^w 
the  ocean  and  orrr  Imata  and  iwnwpt  which 
rpnam  lea  state  of  primitive  natitie.    Abnn- 
dant  rama  fertiKie  tha  soils,  and  piodnea  a 
Biaanifieenee  of  TcgetaiiDn  whieh  no  oonntry  bat 
Brwa   aan    mal.    It  has  been,  and  still  to 
s<»Bie  esteflft  eontinaea,  the  theatre  df  prodipoea 
Tolaanie  action,  to  whieh  it  owea  aioeh  of  ita 
ane^aaiJed  beaaty  and  fertility  j  for  sshea  and 
toofia,  if  Ibey  Uaat  and  destroy  for  a  time  the 
luTunaaf  tra|Meil  flora,  are  afterwaids  the  bnsls, 
tad  bceoiBae  the  canse,  of  a  tnoat  rsrabenmt 
re^-elalion.    In  Java  there  are  forty^ix  Tolcanie 
pcaka,  twenty  of  whieb  still  oeeasionally  emit 
rapoar  aad  flame.    A  irreat  part  of  the  arehf. 
pela^o.  indeed,  forms  part  of  a  iFast  volcanfe 
•re*  cxtandii^  into  the  reiy  eentre  of  Asia. 
Theae  enptive  foreea  mast  hare  operated  in 
remote  agaa  with  iaeonceirable  riolenee,  and 
ere 0  in  modem  timea,  the  jrrwit  emption  of 
Tomboro,  ia  the  Ishad  ofSombswa;  about 
200  milea  from  the  eastern  eztirmity  of  J»ra, 
is  a  coOible  eftample.    This  rolcsno  had  haen 
for  aome  time  ia  a  state  of  saionlderinff  actiriiy 
bat  ID  Aaril  1815,  it  barst  forth  with  twmen- 
dona  rioleaee  and  did  not  ceaae  to  ejeet  lara 
ontil  Jaly.    The  soand  of  the  incessant  eiplo- 
siofia  waa  heard  in  Sumatra,  dialant  970  ireof^* 
phical  mika,  in  a  direct  line  ;  and  at  Temste, 
in  the  oppoaite  direetion,  at  a  dittanre  of  7«0 
■ilea     Oat  of  a  population  of  U,000  in  the 
prorinee  af   Tomboro,  only  twenty-six  indi- 
▼idaab  aanrired.     On  the  side  ofJaTa,  the 
ethca  wese  carried  to  a  diatanee  of  800  miles,  and 
S17  toarsrda  Gelebea ;  and  the  fioatinfir   einders 
ta  the  wratwarJ  of  8nni«tra  foimed  a  masr  two 
feet  thiek,  mal  aerernl  mika  in  extent,  thrbngh 
whieh  abipa  wkh  diffcnity  foreed  their  way. 
The  fncat  partidea  were  transported  to  tlie 
Maada  of  Ambnyna  and  Bands,  800  milea 
rast  from  the  site  of  the  rofcnno  ;  and  theairn 
orer  whieb  the  roleaaic  eikcta  extentkd  was 


1 1000  Bngliab  miles  in  eurattnfeniM^  ascbidioi 
the  whole  of  the  ICobicea  Islands^  Jav%  and  a 
eonaideribia  portioB  of  Calebea.  Samatsa,  and 
Borneo*  Bat  if  the  diaraptire  foraaa  in 
tbaae  re|noaa  bare  been  lurmarly  piedoamiant^ 
tbeeveatire  and  oonatraetire  power  ia  now  the 
awat  abkire.  The  aoophyte  ia  adding,  ailenlly 
and  inoeasantly  to  the  nnmber  of  tba^  isiandn 
gronpa  ;  eoml*raefii  are  constantly  emerging 
from  the  watera ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birda,  oi! 
wafled  by  winda,  ^icUy  regetaie;  reiduro 
speeds  over  the  waste.;  and  palm-tieea  rise  tit 
tafted  grarea,  aa  if  by  enehantmaat,  from  the 
ooean.  The  hidden  but  erer  aelivt  enesgy  of 
the  eoral^tnscet  makca  the  narigation  of  tliia 
Arebipalago  exceedingly  diffiealt^  for  charta  and 
soundings  do  aot  long  form  safis  guides  whera 
an  unseen  power  ia  idwaya  at  Work,  trdnoing 
the  depth  of  scas^  and  aonrartiaa  water  into 
dr»  ImA^QMTkrfy  Emm,  No.  228  p.  486. 

The  limita  of  the  roleanio  band  whieh  crosaea 
the  Archipelago  ate  diatinetly  defined  by  the 
aefcire  rolcaneea    with   which  k  U  atuddeda 
There  appeara  a  great  rokank  aiream  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kamtaehatka  from  whieh  il 
can  be  traced  In  a  sooth-^est  direction  through 
the  Enrile  Tslanda,  Japan,  and  Loo  Gheo,  skirts 
lag  the  Coast  of  Aria,  to  Formoaa,  whi-re  if 
meets  another  coming  from  the  south  and  sonth* 
west  through  the  Fhilippinea  and  Mindaaao  to 
the  Molurcua,  embraiciii^  the  eastern  exlreasa 
of  Celebes  and  the  weatem  Faninsala  of  Hew* 
Guinea,  and  then  another   eurred  from    tfs 
wesfwaid  along  the  Trana- Jaraa  Chaia  to  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  when  it  BMcts  one  from  a 
noHhwesterlv  direction  though  Sumatra  and 
tlie  Andsmans  to  Cheduba  island,  in   the  nor^f 
thern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    From  tiei 
western    extreme  of   Kew  Guinea,    however^ 
alone  the  north  coast  of  that  island  to  Neap 
Britain/although  ita  roleanio  character  has  beear 
decided  by  recent  Freneh  nsFigators,  there  n^. 
mama  a  tract  including  thirUea  degreea  of 
hingitnde  in  which  no  aetire  volcano  haa  beets 
seen.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  mesns  improbable  thai 
Ihe  band  which  takes  a  aoutherfy  direction  fironi 
Japan  through  Fatztma,  the  Bonin  and  Mariana 
Islands,  may  prove  to  be  eantinucd  to  Newi 
Trelnnd  ;   in  whieb  case  the  diaia  of  adlive 
Toleanoes  whieb  extends  through  the  fiolomoa 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  to  New  Zealand, 
and  perhsps  further  to  the  aonth,  nay  iadieate 
the  course  of  an  independent  stream. 

Witb  such  violent  subterranean  foreea  in  ope* 
ration;  even  at  the  pieaeot  da*,  i»  i«  eaay  to 
apprehend  hoar  nameroua  must  have  beoi  the 
np-risings  and  subsidinga  of  the  aolid  matter 
of  the  earth,  during  byegone  ages.  According 
to  the  views  whic^  have  been  adopted  front 
Sir  Charles  LtellS  prolonged  investigations^  it 
is  little  probable  that  all  these  changes  ocmr« 
red  at   one.  time,  but  that  they  bave  resulted 
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from  a  teriMof  gmt  up-pourings  from  the  iti- 
terior  d«riAg  bye-goae  ag6$,   indttaiioal  with 
those  still  in  operation,  tkrough  perhaps  all  in 
the  Unes  which  we  obserre  in  the   dhrectioh   of 
the  existing  moantain  ranges.    One  of  these, 
prolonged     through   Amkan,  halts    at  point 
Negrab,  to  nappear  throngh  the  Andamans 
and  Nioobars  ;  and  this  Eastern  Asiatic  range, 
alker    extending   along    the   8.  W.  coast    of 
Samatrs,  terminates  at  its  8.  £.  point*    An- 
other rnits  along  the  Malaj  Peninsula,  is  lost 
for  a  time,  but  appears  sgain  in  the  high  peak 
of  Lingia,  and  terminates  in  Banca  and  Biili- 
ion,  and  a  branch  from  this  seperates  at  Fiilo 
Timoan,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  ends  at  Carimata,  in  the  strait  between 
Billiton    and  Borneo-     Two  ranges   trsverse 
Cambodia  and  Coehin-Ghina  in  the  same  diree- 
tion,  and  these  will  be  fonnd  to  extend  to,  and, 
perhaps,   to    traverse,  Borneo.     Between  the 
Gsmbodian  range  and  the  mountains  at  8ara- 
waky  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Borneo, 
the  Natunas  islands  and  Pnlo  Condor  form  the 
oonnecting  link ;  and  as  the  Sarawak  hills  ran 
to  the  south-east,  the  range   is   probably   con- 
tinued, either  by  a  connected  line,  or  by    isola^ 
ted  mounts,  until  it  terminates  in  the  Gunung 
Batbs,  near  Cape  Selatan.     More  recent  data 
shew  that    this    range,   after  traversing    the 
western    part  of  Borneo,   terminates    on  the 
aouih  coast,  a  little   to  the  eastward  of  Kota- 
lingin.    The  Ounung  Rutos   would   therefore 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  ooiin  ected    with 
the  primary  range  which   shews  at  Bintulu,  on 
tiie  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  which  may 
be  a  eontittttaiion  of  one  of  the  Iiido  Chinese 
rsnges.    The  Aoam  or  Cochin-Chinese  Range 
is  that  which  can   be  traced  most  distinctly 
across  the  Archipelago  to  Australia  at  the  pre* 
sent   day.     There   seems   no  doubt   th^t    the 
nultitude  of     islands  which   are  now  to  be 
seen  are  m  erely  plutonic  masses  upraised  by 
subsequent  voleanic  action   :  or   the  tops  of 
great  volcanic  outbursts  which  hsve  appeared 
above  the  ocean*    There  are  innumerable  coral 


reefs  and    coral    islands  but    Mr.    Darwin's 
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The  ohaiiiwhteh    exteads  along    the  Malay 
Peninsula  ia  the  moat  oonspioiona  oft  faeae  ranges , 
and  ia  ooDtinued  at  intervals  to  Banoa  and 
BilUton,  and  perftiaps  may  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  north  coast  of  Java*    It  is  this  range  that 
most  abounds  ia  metsl%  or,  at  all  eveola,  ia 
which  mining   operations .  aee   pofsoad    with 
greatest  sucess,  probably  fram*  the  strata,  owing 
to  it«  central  poeiuon,  kaTiitg  been  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  couTulsiona  which  have  shaken 
the  countiies  on  either  hand.    The  prodaeiive- 
neas  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Malay  Peoiasula 
and  of  the  tin  mines  ttf  Banca  ia  well  known. 
This  range  may  be  ooasidered  as  the  back  bone 
of  the  Great  Aiatic  Bank  which  extends   into 
the  Archipelago  from  the  south-eastern  extreme 
of  Asia  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles,  in 
fsct  to  within  60  miles  of  Celebes,  perbaps  to 
the  sottth-west  extremity  of  thst  Islsnd  also  : 
but  there  is  a  apace  of  nearly  80  miles  across 
which  no  soundings  have  been  carried.  flniBatra, 
which  lies  on  its  western  terg^,  haa  been    sob* 
jeoted  to  volcanic  action,  but  not  lo  ao  great  an 
extent  as  to  disturb  the  direction  of  ita  moun- 
tain rnigCy  which  runs  paralled  to  that  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.     The  third  and  last  rani^e 
that  can  be  traced  into  the  Indian  ArdiipeUgo 
ia  the  one  that  traverses  Laos  and  Camboja,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  whieh  it  disappears 
for  a  time,  showing  itself  only  at  Palo  Condor 
and  NatutMis,  until  it  emerges  finder  the  aortb- 
west  extreme  of  Borneo,  and  isoontiaoed  along 
the  entire  west  coast  of  that  island.  -  Here  it 
again  disappears,  and  only  shows  itsdf  agai^ 
on  the  north-coast  of  Java,  where  it  oeasea  en- 
tirely :  the  remaining  portion   of  thii  laUnd, 
with  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  northwest  extremity, 
beinv  either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  allnvi'ai 
deposit.    It  is  rather    sinauUr  that  the  cele- 
brated  teak-tree,  which  abounds  on  the  Gam- 
bojan  part  of  this   ranges  but  is  not  fouiut 
in  Borneo,  is  afi^ain  met  with  here,  the  project- 
ing part  of  the  north  side  of  Java,  bet%vepn 
Samarang  end  Surabaya,  being  a  vaat  teak  forest 
I  from  the  timber  of  which  the  greater  portion  of 


essay  on  the  ''  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  reefa,"  has  satiafactorily  shewn  that 
*'  J^toW*  or  annular  reefs  were  originally  frin- 
ging reefs  constructed  around  islands  that  have 
since  subsided.  The  depth  of  water  on 
these  banks  averagea  about  80  fathoms,  deepen- 
ing rapidly  aa  the  edge  is  approached,  and 
shoaling  gradnally  towards  the  land.  And, 
when  the  earth  haa  not  risen  above  the  waters 
aurfaoe,  great  submarine  bsnka  are  to  be  traced 
from  one  island  to  another.  One  of  these  is 
termed  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  countries 
lying  on  it,  may  be  noticed  first.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  sonth-eastsm  part  of  Asia  in- 
rariably  ran  in  a  dirsetion  nearly  N.  X  W.  and 
B.  S.  E.|  and  are  all  of  tiie  primary  format iotf. 


the  shipping  employed  in  tlie  Aiwhipdago  is 
constructed.  Java  is  the  only  IWaad  in  the 
eastern  seas  in  which  the  teak-4ree  ia  indtgen- 
ons,  nor  will  it  thrive  in  the  volcanic  parts  of  the 
Island  where  its  cultivation  has  been  attempt- 
ed. Tliis,which  may  be  oaUed  the  Cambojsn 
Range,  is  also  rich  in  minerab,  especially  the 
Bomean  part,  of  it,  whei«  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  many  diamonds  are  obtained  by  the 
minora.  The  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Arcbip^ 
logo  also  contain  metals,  gold-dnat  being  found 
at  the  bottoma  of  many  of  the  mountain  stream*, 
but  it  does  not  exist  in  veins,  as  in  the  Mule, 
yen  Peninsula  and  the  west  coast  of  Borneo- 
these  having  apparently  been  broken  np  by  the 
violent  convulsions  to  which  these  Islands  ha«*e 
I  been  subjected*    1  he  metal  is  therefore  ov  U 
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obt^oed  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
itmmSy  where  it  has  been  deposited  when  the 
earth  io  which  it  had  been  contained  was  wash- 
ed awajr. 

European  enterprise  has  done  much  to  deve- 
lope  the  resources  of  Borneo,  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, and  their  adjacent  Islands* 

In  Sumbawsy  the  mahomedans  take  a  high 
place,  snd  they  are  largely  proselytising  the 
mountaineers,  who^  however,  secretly  trust  in  their 
iJob.  In  Giobagan  at  the  centre  on  the  lime- 
stone district  is  a  mud  volcano,  16  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  black  mud  every  two  to  five  seconds 
bubbles  up  and  subsides,  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
20  to  30  feet,  then  explodes  with  a  dull  noise 
scattering  a  shower  of  warm  black  mud  in 
eveiy  direction  ;  round  about  are  warm  brine 
springs  from  which  salt  is  extracted.  Its  erup- 
tions are  moat  frequent  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  called  Kawu,  "  the  place  of  abode,"  and  an 
Old  legend  ia  that  it  is  the  residence  of  a  mon- 
ster snake  whose  writhings  cause  the  eruptions. 
The  Javaneae give  picturesque  names  to  the  van- 
oQs  places  in  the  Island  such  as  Prosperity ; 
Country  of  ghosts ;  Unlucky  ;  Heroic  difficulty  : 
tbe  Javanese  are  skilful  workers  in  metals, gold, 
iroD,  brass  cutlery,  and  carpentry.  Their  kris  has 
a  hundred  forma.  Javanese  and  Bumatrans  are 


They  are  ignorant  of  any  written  character.  In 
their  wars  they  clothe  in  prepared  skins.  Their 
arms  are  the  sword  and  spear  and  blow  pipe. 

In  the  Archipelago  there  seem  to  be  five 
races  of  man,  the  Malays  proper :  the  Seraang 
or  dwarf  negroes  of  the  Malay  peninsula  ;  the 
Negrito  or  Asta  of  the  Philippines  ;  the  larger 
Negro  race  or  Papua  of  New  Guinea,  and  a 
race  whom  Crawfurd  styles  (he  Negro  Malay, 
intermediate  between  the  Papuan  and  Malay. 
The  Malays  are  superior  to  all  the  others  iir 
intellect  and  civilization.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  half  of  Sumatra,  and  all 
theSea  Coast  of  Borneo.  Their  numbers  are  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  in  Borneo  :  1,250,000  in 
the  Malay  peninsula ;  and  1,000,000  in  Su- 
matra- The  Malay  is  short,  souat  with  round 
face,  wide  mouth,  large  hign  cheek  bones ; 
short  small  nose ;  black  small  deep  seated 
eyes  :  Their  hair  is  lank,  black  and  harsh,  anrl 
the  men  have  little  or  no  beard.  The  Saman 
or  Semang,  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well  made,  active, 
with  soft  frizzled  hair,  nose  slightly  flattened, 
features  more  regular  and  skin  less  dark  than 
the  African  Negro. 

The  Papua  of  New  Guinea  are  true  Negroes, 
and  have  made  some  advances  in  civilization. 


both  of  Malay  race,  but  the  amok  is  almost .  The  Negro  Malay  are  fairer  than  the  Kegro^ 
unknown  in  Java.     Sumatra  has  the  elephant    darker  than   the  Malay  but  intermediate  be- 


ad tapir  and  ourang  outang  and  argus  phea 
ant,  dragoiia  blood ;  all  wanting  in  Java.   The 
'  Suoda  ox,  peafowl,  rhinoceroua  and  sloth  and 


tween  Malay  and  Papua. 

The  lines  of  volcanic  action  to  which  these 
Islands  have  been  subjected  can  be  traced  with 


t£ak  occur  in  Java,  not  in  Sumatra  *,  Dragons  tolerable  distinctness.  One  of  these  extends 
blood,  from  the  Calamus  draco,  a  forest  plant  of  along  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  S.  coast 
Samatra  is  a  granular  matter  adherent  to  the  of  Java ;  whence  it  is  continued  by  a  chain  of 
ripe  fruita.  and  obtained  by  beating  or  thresh*  Islands,  separated  by  narrow  but  deep  chan- 
isg  the  fruit  in  little  baskets.  The  chief  place  of  nels,  to  New  Guinea,  and  can  be  traced  through 
production  is  Jambi  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Suma- j  that  Island  to  the  Louiuade  Archipelago, 
tra.  llie  principal  collectors  are  the  Kobu,  a  '  and  is  probably  continued  by  New  Caledonia, 
irild  race  who  sell  it  to  the  Malays  at  a  shilling  |  and  Norfolk  Island  to  New  Zealand,  thus  form- 


a  pound,  about  4S  tons  are  said  to  be  collected 
in  Jambiy  but  this  seems  an  excessive  estimate. 
The  sterna  of  the  male  plant  form  walking  sticks 
acd  are  aopposed  to  be  the  Jambee  so  fashion- 
able in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.— vCVaa^arcTa 

Mahoflaedanism  has  made  large  progress  in 
tbe  Archipelago,  but  Bali  is  still  hindu.  Ma- 
homedan  Malays  iater  without  coffin  or  shroud. 
Kayao  Dayak  are  idol  worshippers ;  keep  their 
dead  for  aome  days  and  inter  in  a  coffin  made 
of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  Balinese 
Uum  their  dead,  and  the  widows  aud  some 
skvea  of  rajahs  burn  with  their  husbands' 
corpse,  but  other  widowa  burn  or  are  dispatched 
«iLh  a  kris.  Di*yak  ia  tbe  name  given  to  all  the 
^M  tribea  of.  Sumatra  and  Celebes  ;  but  is  par- 
ticulariy  applied  to  those  of  Borneo,  where  they 
>re  most  numerous.  Some  are  wild  forest  resi- 
'cQis,  bat  othera  have  fixed  habitations,  large 
'•^rrzck-like    huts  containing  many    families. 


ing  a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  S. 
The  other  line  commenced  in  Kamtschatka 
and  extends  through  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan 
and  Loochoo,  to  the  Philippines,  where  it 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  traversing 
Pidawan  and  the  N.  W.  jpart  of  Borneo, 
where  it  terminates  near  the  limits  of  the  Greac 
Asiatic  Bank,  and  the  other  continuing  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Sumatran  line.  It  is  near  this  point 
of  contact  that  the  volcanic  action  has  been 
strongest,  throwing  the  islands  into  fantastic 
forms,  of  which  Celebes  and  Gillolo  furnish 
striking  examples.  These  islands  all  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  an  unfathomable  sea,  a  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  their  productiveness, 
since  a  large  poirtion  of  the  rich  soil  created 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rock  is 
washed  away  into  the  ocean.  Java,  however, 
is  in  a  great  measure  exempt  frotn  this  disfld- 
vantagf,   owing  to   the  Great   Asiatic  Bank 
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extending   to   its  northern  coast,  from  which 
the    soil    is    deposited    in     vast   plains    ly- 
ing between   the  mountain  range  and  the  sea. 
These  plains  are  so  surpassingly  rich  that  they 
not  only    yield  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  the 
consumption  of  a  large  portion   of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Archipelago,  but  at  the  same  time 
afford  such  abundance    of  sugar  and   other 
tropica!   produce  as   to    furnish   cargoes  for 
many   thousand   tons   of    shipping.     The  re- 
mark that  has  been  made  with   regard    to  the 
ranges  in  the   south-eastern   part   of  Asia  is 
equally  applicable  to   Australia,   since  one  of 
the  most    marked  features  in  the  geography  of 
thia  continent  is  the  uniformity    that  exists  in 
the  direction  followed  by   alt  the   continuous 
mountain  ranges  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
Tke  Greet   Auitralian  Bank  which   fronts  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  coasts  of  Australia  commences 
near  the  N.  W.  Cape,   and  extends  in   a   N 
£.    direction  to  New  Guinea,  where  it  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  high  but  narrow  moun- 
tain range  that  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  that  Island,  and  separates  the  Banda 
Sea  Arom  the  Great  Pacific.     It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  most  remote  from 
Australia,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  N.    coast  being   400  miles.     It  appears 
again  on  the  S.     coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Torres  Straits,  and  extends  along  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Australia,   the  Great  Barrier   Reefs 
being  on  its  outer  edge.    The  Arru   Islands 
and  New  Guinea  are  thus   united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  and  the  kangaroo,  long  I 


in  that  direction  are  uncertain.  Soidc  of  t) 
southern  islands  are  of  considerabla  extnt 
but  those  to  the  N.,  lying  dose  to  the  edp 
of  the  bank,  are  rarely  more  than  b  or  < 
miles  in  circumference.  The  land  is  low 
being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
except  in  spots  where  patches  of  rock  ri^e  * 
the  height  of  20  feet,  bift  the  lofty  trees  whuH 
cover  the  face  of  the  country  give  to  it  the  ap 
pearance  6\  being  much  more  elevated.  Con 
reefs  extend  from  the  shores  of  all  the  island? 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  group  these  nn 
often  of  great  extent.  The  islands  are  divi Ji-s 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels  some  o 
which  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  one  of  thev 
there  is  said  to  be  a  whirlpool  of  so  for 
midable  a  description  that  the  natives  vi. 
not  venture  to  approach  it  even  in  theit 
larger  vessels.  This  group  has  not  bc^i 
left  quite  untouched  by  the  convulsion  whicl 
has  shaken  its  neighbours,  a  circumstance  thJ 
naight  naturally  be  expected  from  its  pos: 
tion  on  th^  very  edge  of  the  bank,  mud  in  t'A< 
close  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  ctiain,  the  Great 
Ki  Island  being  only  iSO  miles  distant. 

The  primary  mountain  ranges  both  in  south- 
eastern  Asia  and  in  Australia,  pursue  a  precise!  j 
similar  direction,  and  the  western  mostAstatii 
range,  if  continued,  would  strike  about  the  N 
W.  Cape  where  the  weslem  Australian  mvgi 
commences,  while  banks  extending  from  botit 
these  continents  actually  approach  to  withii' 
450  miles  of  each  other. 

Five-sixths  of  the    whole  Arcliipefaigo  art 


supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Australia,  is   found    claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  their  own  possessi 


both  in  the  Arru  Islands  and  on  the  southern 
part  of  New  Guinea. 

Kew  GutiiM.— The  northern  part  of  this  Is- 
land, lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  mountain  range, 
partakes  of  the  rugged  and  broken  character 
of  the  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Indian  Arciii- 
pelago,  but  the  south-western  part  is^low  and 
undulating,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  northern  coasts 
of  Australia,  since  the  several  Dutch  navigators 
who  explored  the  GuU  of  Carpentaria,  and  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  coasting  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  on  their  way  to  Australia,  considered 
them  as  being  portions  of  the  same  continent, 
and  they  were  so  delineated  in  maps  un- 
til Cook  passed  through  Torres  Strait  and  de- 
cided the  question  as  to  their  insularity.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  S*  W.  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  is  given  in  Modera's  ''  Narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  Corvette  *  Triton'  in  the 
year  1828/'  when  this  coast  was  explored  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  settlement. 

Tke  Arru  group  of  lilandi^ne  situated 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Aus- 
tralian Bank,  and  extends  from  N.  to  8. 
about    100    miles;   but  as   the   eastern    side 


{Moniteur  du  Tndei.)  Sumatra,    nibi,    Nil 
Mintao,  the  Pora  Isles,  Poggi,  and  the  Engaaos] 
^ava,  Madnra,  Baweean,  the  Kangeang,  Baol ' 
Biliton,  Bintang,  Linga,  the  Natunas,  Anambi 
and  Tambelan,  the  kingdom  of  Sambas  in  11 
neo,  with  the  great  Pontianak  and   Banjarm. 
sim  residencies,  and  the  Karimatatsles-^Celcl 
Scmbawa,  Bouton,  Saleyer,  Amboyna,  Cer»l 
Burn,  Siam,  Sangir,  Talaut,  the  Xnlla  and  Ba 
gaai  groups,  Hnlmahera,  Obie,  Batcfaian,  T^ 
nate,  Tidor,  Waigin,  Battanta,  Salswatte,  Mj 
sole,  the  Bandas,  the  Ki,  Arm,  and   Teniml 
a  part  of  Timor,  Botti,  Savu,   Bomba,   En( 
Arienaar,   Sotor,     Lombate,     Putai^    Onifa 
Bali  and  Lombok — with   the  western  port. 
New  Guinea— all  these  are  claimed  by 
Netherlands,  and  if  her  political  suprem. 
were  not  in  many  of  them  a  simple  fiction,  tij 
would  truly  form  a  ttagnifioent  eolonial  empf 
The  political  geography   of  the  ftntbe r  Ei 
however,  is  not  yet  accurately  mapped  out ; 
indeed,  is  the  region  hi  any  respect    perfc 
known.     The  recent  magnetic  sun^ey  has  »i 
ed  much  to  science  ;   but  still  more    rtwi 
to  be  determined. — (BUioi*9  Magnetic  Sm^ 
Phil.    TrauM.  1851,  rx/t.  287.    Jokn'u  Im 


of  tha  group  has  not  been   explored,  its  limits  I  Arekipflago,  Vol.  II.  p,  1357.) 
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ThB  opemiig  o[  tlitt  Arcbtpetago  to  Europe 
iras  gradual.  Entering  the  utmost  eastern  coit- 
fioes  of  Ike  Arehipel^,  Magellan  £io6vered  the 
Ladronea,  or  IbIm  of  Thieres.  They  have  since 
\xcm  named  the  Marianaay  but  atiil  deserve 
their  original  appellation,  as  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  groups  stand  in  dread  of  their 
prcdatorj  inhabitauts.  On  one  of  the  Heia- 
co-ahiaMh  isles  vails  have  been  raised  and. 
piereed  with  loopholes,  as  a  defence  aaainst 
these  raring  baiidittt  of  the  sea.  {8ir  B. 
Beider^  t.  85)w  The  LadioncB  lie  about  four 
hundred  leagues  east  of  the  Philippines.  Only 
one  of  them  ia  dow  tenanted,  and  that  by  a 
small  and  savage  tribeu  Pkntationa  of  caper 
trees  are  in  perpetual  bloom* 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Lasams,  HCageUan 
dixovered  that  group  of  more  than  forty  is- 
Uads  ;  (¥^aiio»,  Prelimmmy  JH&ioune,  G7\ 
the  moet  northern  in  the  Archipelago,  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  the  saint,  but  which  were 
afttfwarda  named  in  honour  of  king  Philip. 
Thirteen  only  of  them  are  remarkable.  They 
ooeof^  the  only  part  of  the  Archipelago  liable 
to  hnrrkanea,  and  derive  many  of  thdr  charse- 
tertstics  from  this  circumstance, — a  soil  of  su« 
perior  fiertilitj,  and  adapted  for  peculiar  kinds  of 
ndiivation,  as  well  as  for  wheat  and  rice, 
viLhout  fragrant  spices,  or  fruits  of  very  deli« 
cate  flavour.  {Orat»/Hrd,  Indian  ArMpdago^ 
i  H.)  Their  appearance  is  singular.  In 
Bsay  parte  covered  with  basalt,  lavaiashes, 
trao^  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  ruins  of 
oataie,  tk^  possess  a  rieh  alluvial^  soi^.  Be- 
neath the  aurfaoe,  the  intemal  fires  of  the  earth 
tst  in  oontinual  activity.— Ji»Aa'«  ludiam 
ArtJupelmgo,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

The  Arebipdago  ooutaias  three  islands,  New 
Guineii,  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  of  the  first  class, 
in£mor  in  aiie  only  to  Australia  ;  Java  takes 
a  second  place :  three  of  third  siae,  Celebes, 
Lozon,  and  Mindanao,  each  as  large  as  the 
Bost  oottsidtonble  of  the  West  Indian  group  ; 
sod  of  a  fourth  siae  at  leas^  sixteen,— Bali, 
bMnbok^  Sumbawa,  Chandana,  Flores  or  Man- 
garai,  Timor,  Ceram.  Bourn,  Gilolo,  Palawan, 
Xegins,  Samar,  Mindoroy  Pam^,  Leyte,  and 
Zebu— moat  of  them  with  spadous  alluvial 
traeis,  navigable  rivers,  and  much  natural 
nches.  The  groups  and  chains  in  which  they 
are  distrtbuted  am  dispersed  oter  narrow  seas 
vith  the  greater  islands  intervening.  Innume* 
ribie  channela  and  paaaages,  thereforei  open 
ia  cTcry  direction  to  the  mariner,  —tortuous, 
ifttricate,  full  of  rooks,  reefs,  and  shoals,  which 
ccftder  them  in  some  parts  difficult  of  naviga- 
gaticw.  (frrool,  MoMUeur,  i.  53.)  They  are 
Bade  ksa  dangerous,  however,  by  the  prevailing 
«errmty  of  the  waters^  the  regvUirity  of  the  cur- 
^its^and  the  ateadineasof  the  winds*  Tre-* 
<aeodoos  storms,  indeed,  ealh)d  typhoons,  occa* 
«ioaally  visit  the  Straits  of  Malacea,(i7^aeai^^'« 


VajfOfft,  u  274.)  over  the  China  Sea ;  but  they 
are  rare,  and  the  ishinds  of  the  interior  regioa 
may  be  said  to  lie  amid  perpetual  calms.  Tho 
groups  known  as  the  islands  of  the  Arafuni 
sea  consist  of  Ihe  Tenimber,  the  Ki,  and  the 
Arru  groups,  with  others  ot  inferior  sigaifi- 
cance.  They  are  scattered  aver  a  conai<ierabki 
space  of  sea,  and  vary  in  siae  from  seventy 
miles  in  leogth  to  mere  tufts  of  verdure  float-i 
ing  in  the  sea,  like  baskets  of  grass  and  flow» 
ers,  orowned  by  tall  clumps  of  pahn,  and  di8<> 
persing  through  the  atmosphere  a  fragranoe 
like  tliat  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tenimber  group  consists  of  many  islands, 
inhabited  by  a  curious  race  of  people,  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villagea,  built  ou  lime- 
stone hills,  near  the  Bhore»  combine  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspeet  of  the  interior  slopes,  and  the  blue 
water  in  ihe  chiinnels  between,  to  present  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navigator's  eye,  rarely 
equalled.  Equal  in  brillianoe. — John'i  Indian 
Archipelago,  Fal.  ii,  p.  »7,  88. 

The  contrast  which  the  volcanic  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago  afford  when  compared  with  the 
continent  of  Australia  is  very  strikingly  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  a  voyager  from  Port 
Essington,  orossilig  for  the  first  time  the  sea 
that  separates  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. Even  before  he  has  lost  soundings  on 
the  great' bank  which  extends  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  latter  continent,  the  lofty  moun« 
tains  of  Timor  rise  up  before  htm.  As  he  nears 
the  land  the  colour  of  the  water  suddenly 
ohanges  from  green  to  deep^  blue ;  he  has  now 
passed  the  steep  edge  of  the  bank,  and  is  fioai^ 
ing  on  the  unfathomable  seas  wliich  bonnd  the 
veloanic  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  On  closer 
examination  he  finds  that  the  land  of  Timor 
rises  abruptly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  so 
much  so,  that  from  many  of  the  precipices 
which  overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  graat  lengtl^ 
will  not  reach  the  bottom,  while  the  very  few 
spots  on  which  anchorage  is  to  be  found  are  so. 
close  to  the  shore  as  to  be  available  only  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  land.  And  to  com* 
plete  the  contrast,  if  the  weather  is  clear  we 
perceive  that  one  of  the  mountains  near  the 
east  end  of  Timor  is  an  active  volcauo.  The 
chain  of  lalands  which  extends  from  Java  to 
Timor  is  of  the  same  character  i  lofty  volcanic 
peaks,  some  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  while  the 
Islands  are  separated  from  each  other  by  nar* 
row  channels  of  unfathomable  depth,  through 
which  the  current  from  the  Pacific,  caused  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  rushes  with 
great  force ;  but  on  passing  these  the  voyager 
again  perceives  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
sea  from  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  sounding 
lie  finds  a  bottom  of  stiff  clayey  mud,  resem* 
bling  exactly  that  of  the  bank  which  fronts  the 
northern  coasts  of  Australia.  He  is  now  on  the 
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great  bank  which  exttodt  from  the  loulh* 
eastern  extremity  of  A«ia  far  into  the  ieas  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Islands  now 
lose  their  voloacic  character,  ond  on  arriv- 
ing  at  Singapore,  near  the  eitremiiy  of  the 


are  the  same  as   those  of  the  Malay  and  Ja- 
vanese. 

The  Spice  Islands,  in  the  Molnoca  and  Baada 
eras,  consist  of  many  islands  and  numerous  ias* 
gauges.     Next  to  Java  of  which  they  forn  s 


Malay  Peninsula,  the  general  resemblance  of  sub-government,  the  Moluccas  are  the  moit 
the  country  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  of  the  Dutch  poaaessioDa  in  India. 
Port  Bssiogton  is  sufficient  to  strike  the  most  The  islands  to  which  this  term  ia  applied  are 
careless  observer.  The  land  low  and  undu-  Amboynn,  Banda,  Temate,  Tidore  and  snalirr 
latiiig  ;  the  shore  with  red   cliffs  alternating  i  islands  in  their  neighbourhood.    The  ishmdi 


with  sandy  beaches  ;  even  the  rocks  of  the  led 
iron-stone  known  to  Indian  geologists  by  the 
name  of  latrrite,  are  perfectly  m  character  with 
the  country  of  the  Ooburg  Peninsula,  and  even 
on  closer  rxamination  little  difference  can  be 
diseovered  except  in  the  vegetation. 

Timor  is  a  word  which  means  the  east,  and 
was  probably  imposed  on  this  island  by  the 
Malays,  to  whose  language  it  belongs,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ordinary 
commercial  voyages  to  the  south-east.  Timor 
is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Jamaica.  Its 
principsl  inbabitanta  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negroes,  and 
tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two  lan- 
guages of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto  and  the 
'i'imuri,  the  first  spoken  at  ^he  north-eait  end 
of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the 
tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No 
alphabet  haa  ever  been  invented  in  Timur  ;  bi|t 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  languages,  the 
vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese, 

From  Timor  to  New  Guinea,  there  runs  a 
long  chain  of  islets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  wall 
or  barrier  to  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Archipelago.  In  these  islets  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Malays,  and  speak 
many  langusges.  By  far  the  most  ample 
and  authentic  account  of  them  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  who,  after  a  longer  ex- 
perience of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
spoken  than  any  other  European,  makes  the 
following  observations :  '*  In  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  oppor- 
tunities of  social  intercourse  between  the  vari- 
ous petty  tribes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  every 
island,  every  detached  group  of  villages;  has  its 
own  peculiar  dialect  which  is  often  unintelligi- 
ble even  to  the  tribes  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood.  In  some  of  the  larger  islands,  Timor, 
for  example,  these  tribes  are  so  numeroas,  and 
the  country  occupied  by  many  of  them  so  ox- 
tensive,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number."  Of 
one  language,  the  prevailing  one,  among  several 
languages  of  the  island  of  Kisa,  one  of  the 
Sarawati  grotip,  in  tlie  chain  of  islets  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Earl  furnished  a  curious  aid 
instructive  vocabulary  of  830  words.  The 
Kisa  is  an  unwritten  tongue,   bat  its  vowels 


are  small,  volcanic,  unproductive  in  grain,  hot 
fertile  in  fine  spices.  But  the  moustrooi 
policy  of  the  Dutch  nation  in  their  greed  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  thia  elasas  of  pixiducta, 
led  them  for  yeara,  to  root  up  and  destory,  at 
a  great  cost,  ofteu  by  force  of  arms,  ctciv 
nutmeg  or  clove  tree  not  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  quantity  of  spices  which  ttirr 
calculated  they  could  dispose  of.  Rosiogain, 
near  Banda,  wss  almost  abandoned  after  the 
extirpation  of  ita  spice  trees,  iis  people  m\- 
grating  to  the  neighbouring  islands  in  lesrch 
of  livelihood.  The  people  are  of  the  Mnla^sa 
rare,  short,  squat  and  darker  in  coroplexioii 
than  the  Malays  or  Javaneae-  The  Amboiaew 
are  of  a  middlmg  height  and  well  formed.  Thrj 
are  gentle,  very  sober,  brave,  easily  managed, 
and  make  good  mounted  and  foot  soldieri  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  have  enibracfd 
Christianity.  Banda  is  very  unhealtlij,  and 
is  suhjeet  to  frightful  earthquakes.  ^Vheu 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  the  inhsbitinti 
had  made  considerable  advance  in  civilisation ; 
although  still  much  inferior  to  thai  of  the  Malayi 
and  Javanese.  Sir  Stamford  RafHifs  haa  fsr- 
nished  specimens  of  three  of  the  languagea  of 
this  furthest  east  portion,  viz  :  those  of  Oram, 
correctly  Serang,  of  Ternate,  correctly  Tarnair, 
and  of  Saparnwa,  one  of  the  Banda  isles.  Of 
29  words  of  tlie  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of 
the  words  are  Malay, two  Javaneae,  and  Harp 
common  to  theae  two  languages.  Cersm  Lwx 
is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bngis  earr>  the 
Papuan  alaves  whom  they  steal  from  Nc^ 
Guinea. 

The  great  group  of  the  Philippines,  sUbosj^h 
contiguous  to  the  proper  Indian  Arrhipflnf;^ 
differs  materially  in  climate  and  the  nsnnrri 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  extends  over  fifteen 
degrees,  from  near  latitude  5*  to  20*  N..  ""'^ 
consists  of  many  iihinds  of  which  only  i'"<^" 
and  Mindanao  are  of  great  sice.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  of  the  same  tawny  complexiont'^t 
lank  haired,  short  and  squab  race,  as  the  pno- 
cipal  inbabitanta  of  the  western  portion  of  i^ 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  focua  of  tbe  >ht>n- 
girml  civilixation  of  the  Philippines,  ss  mi^l^t 
be  expected,  has  been  the  main  island  of  t^ 
group,  Lucon.  This  is  a  corruption  of  |hf 
Malay  and  Javanese  word  **  laaung/'  meaning 
a  rice-mortar.  The  Spanianis  are  said  lo  H^^^ 
asked  the  name  of  the  island,  and  the  n^^lirf*, 
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wbo  cerittiily  kad  Dona,  thinking  th^  meani  a 
rice- mortar,  which  was  before  th*  speakers  at 
the  time,  answered  aocordiof^y.  In  the  Phi- 
bpffbes  are  many  separate  nations  or  tribes 
speaking  distinct  kmguageSy  unintelligible  to 
f«ch  other.  The  principal  languages  of  Lncon 
are  the  Tsgala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pangasinao, 
mkI  the  Ihieo,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popu. 
litbn  of  2,2£K);000,  while  the  fiisaya  has  a 
vide  earreney  among  the  southern  islands  of . 
the  groap.  Leytp, .  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay, 
coataining  1,200,000  people,  ifr.  Crawford 
tells  as  iiaX  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  com* 
pirison  of  the  plM>netic  character  and  gram- 
raaticsl  itracture  of  the  Tagala,  with  those  of 
Mtlay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  laii- 
s^uage  or  languages  sprung  from  a  common 
parent,  and  only  diversified  by  the  effects  of 
:iioe  and  distsnoe,  and  an  examination  of  the 
Biaaya  Dictionary  gives  similar  results. 

The  f^reiit  islands  of  Mindanao,  Palawansr, 
and  the  Sulu  group  of  islets,  forming  the 
aoBtkem  limits  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
coBtaiQ  many  nations  and  tribes  speaking  many 
laQgijages  of  which  little  has  been  published. 
Mr.  Crswfurd,  on  the  information  from  Mr. 
Dairy mple,  informs  us  that  even  in  the  little 
poop  of  the  6ulu  islands,  a  great  many  diH'er- 
e«tt  lanirnsges  are  spoken,  and  he  gives  a  short 
specimeD  of  88  words  of  one  of  those  most 
current. 

Sulu  has  for  many  years  been  the  market 
vbere  the  Lanun  and  other  pirates  disposed 
of  much  of  their  plunder,  and  in  former  times 
Hieif  was  decidedly  piratical.  The  mahomedan 
itligioD  has  made  much  progress  in  Mindanao 
rmI  the  Suloo  islands,  aa  has  the  Malay  lan- 
gta^e,  the  usual  channel  through  which  it  has 
^  all  times  been  propagated  over  the  islands 
of  the  lodian  Archipelago.  Mr.  Crawfurd  re- 
marb  that  whether  the  principal  languages  of 
tlie  Philippines  be  separate  and  distinct 
joDgQes  or  mere  dialects  of  a  common  languaire 
B  a  qoestbn  jiot  easy  to  determine.  Certainly, 
tbe  phonetic  character  of  the  Tagala,  the 
Bisaja,  the  Pampangan,  and  Iloco  are,  sound 
for  aoond  or  letter  for  letter,  the  same.  Words 
of  the  Malayan  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
tl»e  Ungoi^e  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitanla  of 
Formoia  or  Taiwan  ,  and  as  this  large  island, 
ihottt  half  as  big  as  Ireland,  stretches  as  far 
north  as  the  25^  of  latitude  thia  ia  the  estreme 
ttmit  io  a  northerly  direction  to  which  they 
itave  reached.  The  aborigines  of  Formosa  are 
ikort  in  stature,  of  tawny  complexion  and 
hnk  hair.  Althon^h  inhabiting  a  great  and 
fertile  island,  affording  to  all  appearance  a  fair 
opportunity  of  development,  they  never  made 
'^y  progress  in  civilization,  and  at  present 
«em  to  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  They  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  belong  to,  or 


much  to  resemble,  the  brown  omnplexioned  race 
of  the  Archipelago,  of  whom  the  Malaya  are 
the  type.  According  to  Latham,  the  veslem 
coast  of  Formosa  ia  occupied  to  a  great  extent 
by  recent  settlers  from  China ;  but  the  interior 
is  occupied  by  several  rude  tribes  whose  lan«* 
guage  differs  from  the  known  Foraiosat  The 
archipelago  of  c^ral  islands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Snada  is  renaarkable. 
A  similar  group  of  islands  ia  foand  between 
the  Btraita  of  Macassar  and  Bali.  ^Jg^wen, 
Mamrp^s  PkytiaU  Qeogrtipkff  p.  80.) 

The  south-eastern  extreme  of  Java,  the  aouth 
point  of  Bali,  and  the  Banditti  Irlanda  in  the 
Straits  of  Lombok,  are  all  upheaved  table  lands, 
bounded  by  precipituous  limestone  cliffs,  several 
hundred  feet  in  elevation.     Areas  of  simple  up^ 
heaval  are  ftiund  on   the  north  side  of  the  vol-, 
canic  band  at  Flat  island,  Busa  Badgi  au4 
LinKit,  and  at  the  Iron  Cape  of  Flores,  when 
on  the  south  coast  of  Java-  It  is  thus  described 
in  Dr.   Horsfield'a  ''  Mineralogical   Sketch   of 
the  Island   of  Java"  which  is   inserted  io  the 
iccHfral  map  of  that  island  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  in  his   "  History  of  Java."     "  Exten- 
sive district  of  secondary  volcanoes  mixed  with 
hilb  of    limestone,  especially  near    the  sea, 
where   the    limestone  rocks   are    piled   up  to^ 
great  heights — basis   basalt  and  wacken,  brec- 
cia in  the   beds  of  rivers  ; — also    porphyry, 
jasper,  corneliim,    agate,  obsidian.     In   some 
places  quartz  appearing  in   the  well  known  mi- 
neral forms  of  rock-crystals,  prase  or  amethyst. 
The  intercourde  betwren  continental  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the   archipelago  dates   from  a 
very  remote  period.    Their  rare  products  were 
in  request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they 
were  heard  of  in  Europe.   Camphor  and  spices, 
two  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  these 
islands,  were  used  by  the  Chinese  two  thousand 
years  ago,   the  one  for  diffusing  an  aromatic 
fragrance   through  their  temples,  the  other  as 
indispensable  condiments  in   their  feasts.     A 
hindoo  empire  long  fiourished  in    Java,  where 
many  magnificent  ruins  still  atlfst  its  duration 
and  greatness.     The  Arabs  subsequently  trained 
a  footing  tliere,^  as  well  as  in  the  other  islands 
of  the  archipelago,   and  gradually  supplanted 
the  jreligion  and  governments  of  India.     The 
Malays  are  now  the  dominant  race,   and  they 
have  rcfluced,  where  it  was  possible,  the  abori- 
ginal population  to  slavery.     The  Malay  king- 
doms have  generally  perished ;  but  the  Malay 
people  remain,  and  constitute  the  moat  euerge* 
tic  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  possessing  virtues 
which,   developed   by  a   firm    and   beneficent 
government,  might  raise  them  high  in  the  scale 
of   civilization.     {Quarterly  Review,  No,  222; 
p.  4A6.) 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  extend  from  the  ^ast 
of  New  Quiitea  and  the  Pfailippinea,  to  within 
two  thousand  irve  hundred  miles  of  the  weetern 
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aoMt  of  Amenea,  aid  from  about  the  %%9  of 
Aortli,  to  ihb  47  "^  of  louth  Utitode.  Tbe 
loQgiugea  tpokem  over  this  vast  area  are,  pro- 
bablj,  mmr]y  ai  numerouaaa  the  islands  tbem* 
aelvea.  A  laagoage,  with  ▼aiiations  is  spoken 
by  tho-  aame  race  of  men  from  the  Fiji  group 
west  to  Easier  Island  eastward,  and  from  the 
Saodwieh  islands  north  to  the  New  Zealand 
island  sonth.  It  has  bten  called  the  Polynesian* 
The  whole  nnmber  of  Malayan  words  in  the 
Maori  dialect  of  the  Polynesian,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  William's  Dictionary,  only  amount 
to  S$.^{QrawfurdIfalay  Qram.  and  Die,  Vol. 
J  p,l  to  dr(t.  Mr^  Logtm  t a  Journal  Inimm 
ArtUpduffO  Iifoi./r<m  1848  to  1858.) 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  languages  in 
the  A'-ehipelago,  the  written  characters  are 
only  eight  or  at  most  nine  iu  number.  The 
Jaranese  alphabet  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago is  written  from  left  to  right,  each 
letter  is  distinct  and  unconnected,  and  the 
writing  is  perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It 
is  the  character  used  for  the  Javanese  proper, 
the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is  believed  (he  Lom- 
bok ;  and  including  Palemhnnir  in  Sumatra,  it 
h  current  among  twelve  millions  of  population. 
But,  in  prior  times, other  characters  totheextent 
of  twelve  in  nnmber,  have  prevailed  in  Javs« 

In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  west,  the 
first  evidence  of  a  native  written  character 
is  smong  the  Botaks,  and  it  is  singular  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  should  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  letters.  There  was  assuredly  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  continental  Asia  until 
png  after  men  had  censfd  to  ent  each  other.  The 
form  of  the  Batnk  letter  is  horizontal. 

The  Korinchi  alphabet,  among  the  people  of 
thia  name  in  Bumatm,  who  border  on  Menang- 
kabatt,  has  29  cluiraeters  and  consists  of  hori- 
aontal  or  slighiljr  raised  scrstohing. 

The  K^nng,  is  the  alpliabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasummah  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It 
consists  of  28  substantive  chsracters,  formed 
of  upright  sciatches  or  strokes,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  oomplete  than  either  tbe  Batak 
or  Korinchi. 

The  Lampung  nation,  which  occupies  that 
portion  of  the  aoutliwestem  side  of  Sumatra 
which  li«s  opposite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  the  Straits  ol  Siioda,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar  alphabet,  which  consists  of  substantive 
letten  with  double  or  treble  consonants  making 
them  up  to  44.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
angular  linear  and  meagre  form  which  charac- 
texizes  the  other  Sumatra  alphabets. 

The  Achin  and  Malay  of  Sumatra  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  use  amongst 
the  Bima  peopk  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa, 
easi  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  has  now  given  way 
to  the  alphabets  of  the  Celebes. 

1 


In  Celebes,  are  two  distinet  alpkabeta,  one  of 
them  the  Bugis,  at  present  in  use  over  tbe 
whole  island  which  estendt  to  Boutoa  and 
Sumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bugis  natioo  kavs 
settled  or  colonized.  The  modem  Bugis  has 
23  substantive  oharaetert  eonaisting  mostly  of 
small  segments  of  eircles,  running  horiaontsUf . 
The  Bugis  letters  have  no  resemblaoee  to  thow 
of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or  evea  to  the  obsoletB 
alphabet  of  Sumbawa.  The  other  alphabet  of 
Celebes,  is  now  obsolete* 

The  ninth  and  last  alphabet  of  tbe  Archi> 
peUgo  is  the  Philippines,  that  of  the  Tagila 
nation  of  the  great  island  of  Locon  or  Luoonis, 
and  eonsista  of  18  oharaettra.  It  is  the  only 
one  existing  in  the  whole  of  this  group,  and 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  among 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
having  Sfiread  even  to  Magindanan  aad  Sulu. 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  rather  bold  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  Sumatiaa  alphabets. 

In  the  Archipelago,  thus^  are  nine  distinct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  whkb  appears  to  be 
a  separate  and  a  native  invention.  But  they 
are  not  only  disiiuct  from  each  other  ;  they 
differ  equally  from  all  foreign  alphabets. 

These  nine  alphabets  of  the  Arehipdago  are 
the  produce  of  five  large  islands  only,  out  of  tbe 
innumerable  ones  which  compose  it.  Tbe 
most  fertile  and  civilised  island,  Java,  has 
produced  the  most  perfect  slphabet,  and  that 
which  has  acquired  the  widest  diffusion.  Tbe 
entire  great  groufb  of  the  Philippiaea  baa  pro- 
duced,  and  that  in  its  greatest  and  most  fer- 
tile island,  only  a  single  alphabet. 

The  diatributiou  of  the  existing  forms  of 
mammals  throughout  the  Indian  Arohiptlago 
may  thus  be  indicated :  eommenoing  with 
the  species  common  in  Asia  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  and  excluding  those  whiek  may 
hsve  been  introduced  in  a  domesticated  state, 
such  as  the  horse,  dog,  kine,  and  deett  the 
common  brown  monkey  has  penetrated  farthest 
from  the  cotttinent  of  Asia,  as  it  extends 
through  Sumatra  and  the  Trane^Javan  chsin 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timor ;  but  the 
thirty  miles  of  strait  which  separaiea  tbts 
island  from  Leiti  seems  to  have  stopped  its 
further  progress,  for  it  is  not  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  Serwatty  Group.  To  the  north,  it 
extends  through  Borneo  and  Celebes,  end  is 
found  in  a  single  island  of  tbe  Biolueea  srs«, 
Batehian.  This  animal,  from  its  habst  of  fre- 
quenting  the  banks  of  rivers^  is  very  liable  to 
be  canied  out  to  sea  in  the  masses  of  drift 
which  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  beaks 
by  the  current,  and  its  extonsive  distribution 
may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  In  Borneo 
the  elephant  co-exists  with  the  bUok  bear. 
(Ursus  Malay  anus) ;  the  Felis  maorooelis,  or 
Sumatra  gigautio  Tiger  Cat,  and  no  many 
varieties  of  the  quadxumanes  that  their  intro- 
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daetion  cm  scarcely  bave  been  accidental.  In 
/aTa,tbe  Bhinoeeros,  tbe  Royal  Tiger,  the 
Wild  Ot  of  the  Malayan  Peninsnla  and  several 
nrieties  of  the  smaller  qnadrumanes,  still  eitst 
in  the  jangles.  Strtnatra  and  the  Peninsula  con- 
tain every  form  of  mammal  found  in  Jhtr  and 
Borneo,  vith  the  addition  of  tbe  Tapir.  These 
hiii  would  go  to  prove  that  Javn^  Borneo,  and 
Sumatra  contioned  attached  to  the  continent  of 
Asia,  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  The 
common  brown  monk^  is  the  only  member  of 
theiaunilj  of  quadmmanes  that  has  Tcached 
Cdebes  and  Bali,  alihongh  tbe  strait  which 
separates  the  latter  island  from  Java  is  only 
two  miles  wide. 

The  raarsupialia    range  from  Anstralia  to- 
wards the  continent  of  Asia.    A  variety  of  the 
Kangiroo  fmacropas)^    two    varietes  of    the 
OpoMum  (didelphia),  one  of  which  elosely  re- 
!pmbies  the  Ring  Tailed  Opossum  of  New 
South  Wales  (Phalankista  Cookii),  one  varie- 
ty 0/  the  D8s>ara8,  the  Native  Cat  of   the 
donista  of   New    South    Yfales    and    Port 
£s»ingtoa  :  and  one  variety  of  the  small  Flying 
Opossom,  have  been  found  in  the  southwest 
jartof  New  Qninea;  and  ,singubir!y  enough 
tk  Kangaroo  has  adapted  himself  to  the  half 
(iiovDcd  natme  of  the  conntiy  by  inhabitiiig 
tbt  trees.    A  Tariety   of  tbe  Kangaroo  still 
(sisli  atAmi  Island,  which  seema  to  be  identi- 
oiwith  the  small  Qrey  or  "  Bruah"  Kangfiroo, 
fo&od|iD  the  lUckfta  throngbout  Australia. 
Th  is  the   "  Filander^'   of  Yalentyn.     The 
fiaae  by  whieh  it  is  known  in  the  Koluecaa  is 
"  KlaDdook."     In  Ceram,  the  Ring-tailed  Op- 
nH]B,|the  Native  Cat, the  Flying  Opossum, and 
tbe  iittl«  Flying  Squirrel,  all  marsnfHals,  and 
i^Blieal  in  ippearanee  and  babtto  with  those 
^liich  extend  throughout  Australia,  hold  un- 
'^'^ps^ed  potseasaon  of  the  forest  trees.    Tbe 
^iog-tailed  Opossum,  which  is  the  most  nume- 
^i^us,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  is  a  common  pet 
lbroaj({ioat  the  Moluccas.     The  opossum,  more 
r^peoAlly  the  Ring-tailed  variety  which  inhabits 
^esj  is  the  most  hardy  of  manupinls,  that  is 
to  say  its  geographical  range  is  farther  extend- 
^  than  that  of  any  other  pouched  animal.  The 
trte  Opossom  and  the  native  cat  (Dasyurus 
miicroaru8)are  the  only  varieties  of  this  ancient 
form  of  mammals  that  have  not  retreated  be- 
fore the  Eoropean  quadrupeds  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  southern  district)  of  Aus* 
tfilia ;  the  mere  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
^hoQt  their  usual  attendant,  th6  dog,  being 
efficient  to  drive  the   Kangaroos  from    the 
**  mi."    The  tree  Opossums  are  not  liable  to 
^  m^nrbed  by  any  animals  less  agile  than  the 
&ohkey,  as  they  are  never  seen  on  the  ground 
^^^t  when  thrown  out  of  the  tre^s  while 
^■^^ting,  and  then  they  scramble  up  ap:ain  as 
'■'il  as  they  can.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
'ree  Opossums  now  abound  in  the  settled  dis- 


iricta  of  Australia  to  an  eitent  that  could  not 
have  happened  previous  to  ihe  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, when  the  aborigines  kept  down  their 
numbers  by  dra);ging  them  out  of  their  nests  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  to  serve  as  food.  Even 
the  presence  of  the  monkfy  Is  not  fatal  to  the 
tree^Opossums,  as  is  evident  from  their  00^ 
existinf  in  Timor  and  in  part  of  South  America. 
I'he  Musang  or  Mungoose  of  the  Western  parts 
of  the  Archtpelaso,  will  prove  fatal  both  to  the 
tree-Opoatum  and  to  the  Native  oat,  whenever  it 
oomes  to  be  introduced  to  Australia,  as  it  can 
enter  the  hollows  of  the  trees  and  destroy  them 
in  their  nest  s.  The  tree-Opoasoms  of  AustraliUi 
feed  on  tbe  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  tho 
Eucalyptus.  In  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Euca^ 
lyptoa  is  rare,  if  found  at  all,  thetree  opossums 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Warringin  and  LiBgoft 
trees,  and  on  the  outer  bark  of  the  Kanaii.  A  a 
the  two  first  «xist  in  the  Malay  F^ninsula,  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  Angsannah,  the  ab» 
sence  of  the  tree  Opossum  from  this  part  of  the 
Archipelago  cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of 
suitable  food.  An  examination  of  the  limestone 
ravems  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  with  a  view  to  the  diacoverr  of  fossil 
remains  of  mammals,  might  be  attended  with 
very  interesting  results,  for  although  the  rock 
has  been  of  subaqueous  formation,  as  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  fossil  shells,  still  the  remains 
of  ^mammals  may  be  found  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  caverns  of  the  same  formation  in  Australia. 
Such  an  examination  is  not  necessary  to  shew 
that  mariupials  onre  existed  on  the  continent 
of  Asia,  that  point  having  been  decided  by  their 
appearance  in  the  secondary  beds  of  Europe ; 
still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
science  were  their  remains  discovered  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Malayan  name  is  **  kusu"  which  has 
been  latinized  by  the  old  Dutch  naturalists  into 
^'  Cuscas,"  and  adopted  by  modern  zoologists. 
In  Timor  the  Ring- tailed  Opossum  is  common 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  only 
marsupial  that  has  yet  been  traced  in  Celebf^ 
is  the  Flying  Opostnm,  but  the  zoology  of  this 
island  still  remains  to  be  explored.  The  Zoo* 
logical  connection  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
with  the  continent  of  Asia,  is  as  distinct  as  that 
of  Timor,  Oeram,  and  New  Guinea,  with  the 
continent  of  Australia.  Probably  Celebes  will 
be  added  to  the  Australian  group.  Tbe  infer'> 
ences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facta  must  be 
telf-evident.  The  diatinct  character  of  tbe 
mammalian  forms  exisiting  in  the  countries 
lying  on  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  shew  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Snaaatht,  were  attached  to 
the  continent  of  A«ia  by  an  uiraubmerged  range 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  separation 
of  Australia';  which  would  imply  that  the  curved 
band  that  passes  from  Formosa  through  the 
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Philippines,  the  Holuccai,  Java  and  Bumatra, 
is  the  most  recent  line  of  volcanic  aciioa* 

Productive  Ckarwier.^^T\ke  primary  ranf^ee 
in  South-eaetern  Atiaand  the  Indian  Archipe* 
lago  are  all  more  or  less  metalliferous,  but  the 
labour  of  working  under  ground,  and  extract- 
ing the  metals  from  the  matrix,  is  so  unsuited 
to  tlie  habits  of  the  natives,  that  mining  opera- 
tions  are  only  carried  on  iu  those  countries 
which  are  subjected  to  despotic  governments. 
L'*sd  mines  are  worked  in  that  part  of  the  Ha- 
Jajan  Kange  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of 
Ava  ;  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in 
the  Anam  or  Co'chin  Chinese  ranire,  the  produce 
of  which  is  equ»l  in  quality  to  South  American 
capper,  but  inferior  to  that  o£  Japan.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  has  been  imported  into 
Singapore,  that  of  Anam  in  considerable  quan> 
titles,  but  the  cessation  of  commercial  inter- 
course has  put  a  stop  to  the  importation.  Iron 
is  also  smelted  from  the  native  ores  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  Anam  range,  and  it  is  likewise 
said  that  silver  mines  are  worked,  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  report  cannot  be  vouched  for. 
Elsewhere,  in  this  region,  mining  operations  are 
confined  to  the  collection  of  metala  that  havr 
been  projected  from  the  original  site  by  subter- 
ranean heat,  which  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
recent  volcanic  action.  The  tin  of  the  Malay 
PeninsuU,  Banks,  and  Billiton,  and  the  gold  of 
the  Peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  are  all  col- 
lected from  the  detritus  in  which  the  projected 
metal  has  been  deposited.  Lead  aud  antimony 
ores  are  found  in  the  Cambodian  Range  to  the 
north  of  Kampot^  but  no  mines  have  been 
opened. 

The  excessive  fertility  of  soil  which  cha- 
racterises the  narrow  band  in  which  the  vol- 
canic stream  is  still  active,  does  not  extend 
to  the  areas  in  which  the  circulation  has 
ceased.  Nevertheless  the  fertilizing  qualiiies 
of  decomposed  limestone  have  aided  in  form- 
ing a  soil  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
produce  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
than  the  ricb,  fat^  soils  of  the  volcanic  bands. 
HHiti^,  upland  rice,  yams,  and  other  esculent 
roots  here  attain  perfection,  and  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  the  produce  are  apparent  in  the 
superior  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  areas  of 
up-hesval.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  U|)lands '  of 
Timor  is  remarkably  rich  in  gluten,  although 
the  small  size  of  the  grain  gives  it  an  unfavour- 
able appearance  in  European  eyes.  The  cults'^ 
vation  of  produce  adapted  for  commerce  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  owing  to  the  lands  of  this  forma- 
tion having  hitherto  beeo  neglected  in  favour 
of  volcanic  tractf,  but  its  propects  are  by  no 
means  disheartening.  The  coffee,  cotton,  cacso, 
and  hemp  Husa  textilis),  growing  on  the  up- 
heaved areat,  are  the  best  produced  in  the 
Aichipelago  ;  although  the  soil  ia  ni^t  calcu- 
ktrd  to  produce   sngar,  or  spice  equal  to  that 


of  the  volcanic  band.  The  mineral  weallli  sf 
these  aress  is,  however,  more  calculated  to  at- 
tract European  enterprise.  Coal  haa  Ixcn 
found  whenever  it  has  been  sought  for  with 
diligence  in  spots  favourable  for  its  deposit : — 
iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  abundant  where 
the  line  of  upheaval  has  crossed  primarv 
ranges  ; — and  limestone,  ao  necessary  aa  a  dux 
in  smelting  the  metals,  is  found  every  where,  so 
that  the  large  areas  possess  those  elements,  that 
have  mainly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  the  gold  deposits 
in  the  western  psrts  of  the  Archipelago  are  bow 
pretty  well  exhausted,  and  in  the  more  remote 
regions,  Timor,  and  possibly  Sumba,  are  the 
only  spots  in  which  the  steady  course  of  indus* 
try  is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  search  for 
precious  metals.  The  native  chiefs  of  tke 
former  island,  terrified  by  the  rapacity  of  tl>e 
early  European  naviieators,  are  said  to  have 
combined  in  establishing  a  law  which  made 
searching  for  gold  a  capital  crime,  except  on 
occasions  in  which  it  was  thought  proper  to 
propitiate  the  deities  by  the  deidication  of  a 
Bnlan  Mas  or  golden  moon,  when  a  human  be- 
ing waa  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  the  mines 
before  the  gold  could  be  collected. 

This  ceremony  is  probably  alladed  to  in  tbe 
Account  of  Timor,"  published  in  Mr.  Moor's 
Notice  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  Appendix, 
p.  6.  The  name  of  its  author  is  not  given, 
but  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  be  must  have  rrsided 
tome  time  at  Coupang,  and  collected  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  more  remote  island  from 
parties  employed  in  the  commerce  of  its  de- 
pendencies ;  otherwise  he  oould  not  have  dea- 
cribe«l  Sumba  as  a  low  island,  not  much  higher 
than  Madura.  Nevertheless  the  general  eor- 
rectness  of  his  observations,  is  ascertained. 

The  productive  character  of  the  volcanic 
area  is  totally  distinct  from  ihat  of  the  pri- 
mary formations.  With  the  exception  of 
gold,  which  is  found  scattered  in  aiitote 
particles  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streams, 
no  single  production  of  the  primary  areas  re 
pays  the  labour  of  collection.  This  deficiency 
IS  amply  compensated  by  the  surpassing  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  produced  from  the  volcanic 
rock,  which  di  com  poses /apidily  before  tbe  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere.  The  natural  pro- 
ductiontf  are  unimportant,  the  nutmeg,  which 
is  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  band  which 
approaches  the  continent  of  Australia,  beioj? 
almost  the  sole  exception.  But  the  docility  of 
the  native  inhiibitauts  proved  to  be  such  tha: 
they  were  easily  coerced  to  labour,  and  the 
curved  volcanic  band  which  traverses  the  Archi* 
pelago  became  studded  with  European  settle- 
ments throughcut  its  length  and  breadth, 
which  now  lield  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce 
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eiported  from'ibe  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the 
northern  pari  of  the  Philippines^  the  famed 
Manilla  tobacco  is  the  chief  production  ;  sugar 
piantations,  which  supply  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, occupy  the  centre  ;  and  the  Musa  textilis 
which  jields  the  Manilla  Hemp  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  soutlu  Spices  are  almost  the  sole 
production  of  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the 
Molaceas,  inferior  articles  being  neglected,  as 
is  the  case  in  countries  which  produce  gold. 
Sortie  islands  east  of  Java  are  still  independent 
of  European  control,  and  these  yield  produc- 
tions suited  to  the  wants  of  the  natives  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  an  export  trade  with 
Sil  psrts  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Java,  eoffeCy 
SQ^ar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  most  import- 
ant articles,  the  two  first  being  exported  to 
Holland  in  immense  quantities.  Coffee  and 
pepper  are  the  chief  products  of  Sumatra, 
vhere  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  in  some  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  band.  The  volcanic 
ageney  here  becomes  comparatively  weak,  and 
ii  a)Dfined  to  the  outer  coast  of  the  island  ; 
vhere,  being  backed  by  an  area  of  upheaval,  the 
$^ter  portion  of  the  alluvium  descends  into 
tbeeeaand  is  lost.  Sufficient  data  do  not 
tiitt  to  define  the  area  oT  upheaval  which 
iitterrenes  between  the  volcanic  band  and 
the  Dorth-eastem  coast  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palembang  northward,  but  its  exist- 
»oe  is  distinctly  shewn  in  the  detritus  brought 
down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  rircnmstance  that  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Sofflstra  which  abut  on  the  Great  Asiatic 
Biflk  are  less  fertile  than  those  of  Java,  where 
the  allttfinm  almost  exclusively  consists  of  de- 
eoaiposed  volcanic  rock. 

An  overland  journey  was  made  with  a  large 
party  to  Filarang  in  the  island  of  Coopang 
•0(1  abundance  of  copper  was  founds  but  the 
•trata  had  been  so  broken  up,  that  mining 
operations  could  not  have  been  prosecuted  with 
Jjjrantage  (See  Journal  I.  A. Vol.  IV.  p.  496.) 
^  repateid  gold  deposits,  which  lie  on  the 
soath  tide  of  the  island,  were  not  examined. 
Qoieksilver  in  a  pure  state  is  sometimes 
brought  to  Coapang  by  natives  from  the  inie- 
nor,  and  as  the  collection  from  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  in  which  it  is  deposited  does  not  en- 
Uil  heavy  labour^  it  might  become  an  article  of 
commerce  were  its  value  known. 

Ihe  edible  neat  which  is  constructed  by  the 
Hiruodo  esculenta  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime* 
itoae  cliffs,  is  found  throughout  the  areas  of 
limple  upheaval,  but  not  elsewhere  ;  so  that 
this  singular  production,  which  from  its  value 
u  vcU  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Arebipelago,  fnnvishes  one  of  the  best 
testi  for  deciding  the  character  of  the  regions 
io  vhich  it  is  found* 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  submerged 
Wtiks  which  extend  from  Asia  and  Australia 


furnished  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
supplied  by  the  primary  region.  Agaragar,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepang 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother  of  pearl  shell,  are  com- 
mon to  both  banks,  but  the  Australian  bank  is 
by  far  the  most  productive,  probably  from  its 
not  having  yet  been  so  extensively  worked  as 
the  Asiatic— (^a2^oif'«  Stale,  p.  116.) 

There  are  five  different  seas  recognised  by  Eu- 
ropean Geography  within  the  limits  of  the  Indi- 
an Archipelago;  viz. :  the  wide  expanse  between 
Borneo  and  the  Malay  Penisnia  ;  another  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Java,  called  the  Java  8ea  ; 
another  between  Celebes  and  Timor ;  the  Sea  of 
Ctslebes  between  that  island,  Sulu  and  Miudanao  ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  be- 
tween the  Philippines,  Palawan  and  Borneo. 
Around  all  these  flow,  on  the  west;  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean  (SL  John^a  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  I.  p.  4,  5.)  Banks  of  sound- 
ings extend  from  the  continents  of  Asia  snd  Aus- 
tralia, and  form  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
such,  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  since  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  countries  lying  upon  these 
banks  partake  of  the  character  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  while  those  which 
are  situated  on  the  deep  sea  which  separates 
them  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
formation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
coral  Islands,  which,  in  all  probability,  are 
constructed  upon  the  summits  of  submerged 
volcanoes.  Water  spouts,  in  many  parts  are 
very  frequent.  But  the  wind  often  prevents 
their  formation.  In  their  stead  the  wind- 
spout  shoots  up  like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea 
seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it  back.  The 
sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam  the  path 
along  which  the  conflict  rages,  and  roars 
with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouts,  and  woe 
to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein. 
The  height  of  the  spouts  is  usually  some- 
what less  than  200  yards,  and  their  diameter 
not  more  than  20  feet,  but  they  are  often  taller 
and  thicker ;  when  the  opportunity  of  correctly 
measuring  them  has  been  favourable,  however, 
as  it  generally  was  when  they  passed  between 
the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of  their  basis 
could  be  accurately  determined,  they  have  never 
been  found  higher  .than  700  yards  nor  thicker 
than  50  yaxds.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Khio,  they  travel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. They  seldom  last  longer  than  five  mi- 
nutes ;  generally  they  are  dissipated  in  less 
time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous 
tube,  which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermo- 
meter, becomes  broader  at  the  base,  and  little 
clonds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  locomo- 
tive,'are  continually  thrown  off  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the  water  is 
released.     Jansen  never  saw  more  water-spouts 
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than  in  the  Archipelai^o  of  Bioan  Siagon,  dar- 
ing the  changing.  Almost  daily  were  seen  one 
or  more.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainy  monsoon. 
The  phenomena  in  the  north-east  part  are  thus 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Java  Bea. 
In  the  Archipelago  there  is  generally  high 
water  but  once  a  day,  and,  with  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  also  turn.  The  places  which  have 
high  water  by  day  in  one  monsoon  fret  it  at 
night  in  the  other.— (Jaw wn.  MaurjfB  Phjf' 
8ical  Geography,  p.  247  to  250.) 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  so 
great  that  sometimes  Venus  can  be  discovered 
in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Especially  in  the  rainy  season  the  land 
looms  very  greatly ;  then  we  see  mountains 
which  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  high  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. — Jomen. 
Acoordingto  Dr.  Latham,  the  islanders  of  both 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  are  Indians, 
Japanese  or  Malay.  The  Singhalese  are  In- 
dians ;  the  Luchu  are  Japanese  ;  and  the  na- 
tives of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  Malay  : 
Hainan,  is  Chinese.  But  in  the  Archipelago,  we 
can  never  free  our  researches  from  continental 
elements.  The  history  of  the  Natives  along 
the  southern  borders  of  Asia,  has  in  every  era, 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  Archipelafi^o, 
and  the  importance  of  the  international  influ- 
ences of  the  Archipelago  itself,  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  circumstance  that  while  some 
writers  have  derived  Malayan  civilization  from 
an  original  sonroe  in  MeuauKkabau,  others 
have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  others  to  Celebes, 
—whilst  two  of  the  ablest, — Mr.  Marsden 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  exhume  a  great  nation  whose 
civilization  preceded  the  Javanese,  the  Ma- 
layan and  the  Bngis,  and  impressed  it- 
self more  or  less  not  only  in  the  Archi- 
pelago but  over  all  Polynesia.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd, in  an  essay  '*  on  the  races  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Archipelago  and  Paciflc  Island," 
which  was  read  to  the  British  Association 
at  its  meetinfc  at  Oxford  remarks  that,  "  The 
theory  of  Marsden  adopted  by  Humboldt 
and  others  of  one  original  lAiiguage  pre- 
vailing from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island 
among  all  the  nation  a  not  negro,  and  the  iden- 
tity in  race  of  the  brown-complexioned  men 
within  the  limita  in  question,  is  wholly  ground- 
less In  a  dictionary  of  the  Madagascar  tongue, 
of  8,000  words,  the  number  of  Mahiy  and  Java- 
nese words  is  only  140;— in  one  of  the  NewZea- 
land,  of  4,660  words,  103  ;— in  a  French  one 
of  the  Marquesas  and  Omaii  of  8,000  words, 
about  70  ;-*-and  in  a  Spanish  Dictionary  of 
the  Tagala  of  the  Philippinea  of  900  words, 
about  800.  These  facts  are  of  themselves  al- 
most refutation  sulBcient  to  say  nothing  of 
the  different  phonetic  and  grammatical  structure 


of  all  the  languages.  Over  the  who1e>ast  field 
under  examination  there  are  bat  two  wide- 
spread languagea  that  can  be  said  to  hare 
dialects — the  Malay  and  the  Polynesian,  the 
latter  beine  essentially  the  same  tongue  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Friendly,  the  Society,  the  N«vi« 
gators  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  in  no 
others  .^/ovma^  of  the  Fndiam  Archipelago, 
p.  178.) 

Johore  ArchipfUigo, — ^An  extensive  Archi- 
pelago is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
plutoniczone  of  elevation  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula from  Singapore  to  Billiton.  It  is  ao  closely 
connected  geographically  with  Johore  as  to  Ap- 
pear a  continuation  of  it,  partially  submerged  oy 
the  sea.  These  islands  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  most  southerly)  formed  the  insular 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  British  occnpation  of 
Singapore  in  1818. 

The  Johore  Jrchipelago  embraoee  several 
hundreds  of  islets,  besides  the  considerable  in- 
lands of  Battam,  Bintang,  Krimun,  Gampang, 
Gallat,  Linga  and  Siukep,  and  Banks  and 
Billiton  may  also  be  considered  a«  included  in 
it.  They  are  geologically  and  ethnologically, 
although  not  geographically  the  same,  thinly  in- 
habited by  several  interesting  tribes.  Some  of 
thesehave  already  been  slightly  noticed  by  Dntch 
writers,  but  the  greater  part  still  remain, 
undescribed.  The  more  important  tribes  are 
those  termed  collectively  Orang  Persukuan. 
literally  the  people  divided  into  tribes.  Tbey 
are  all  vassals  of  the  King.  Those  of  the  high- 
est rank,  to  whom  distinct  servioea  are  appro- 
priated when  the  King  goes  to  sea  or  engaj;e 
in  war,  are  the  Oraing  Bentah  under  an  Ulubai 
lang ;  the  Orang  Singgera,  under  a  Batin  ;  the 
Orong  Kopet  under  a  Jinnang,  the  Orang  Bulo 
and  the  Orang  Linga.  The  other  tribes,  some 
of  the  land  iind  some  of  the  creeks  or  sea.  aie 
the  Orang  GiUm,  Orang  Bekak^,  Orang  Stigi, 
Orang  Muro,  Orang  Tambus,  Orang  Manfat>g, 
Orang  Kilong,  Orang  Timisng,  Orang  Tambu«, 
Orang  Mantang,  Orang  Kilong,  OrangTimianic. 
Orang  Mnau,  Orang  Pulo  Boya  and  Oratg 
Silat.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  wild  tribes 
in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands.  {Smpp^e- 
ment  to  No,  6  Journal  qf  Indian  Archipelago^ 
Dee,  1847,  pege  835). 

The  future  intercourse  of  Anstralia  with 
the  ishinds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  «ili 
doubtless  be  very  great,  and  a  highly  pro- 
fitable commerce  cannot  fail  to  spring  up 
between  them.  The  rich  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  of  Ceram,  and  the  islands  to  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Timor,  is  now  collected 
in  the  Arru  Islands,  and  vesaels  belonging  to 
British  and  Chinese  merchants  annually  retort 
to  them  to  obtain  the  commodities  which  (hey 
require  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  oontinental  India. 
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The  Mergmi  Jrekipelago  18  more  or  less 
MalAjT.  The  number  of  the  Silong  or  wander- 
ing Osbermen  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
amoaoU  to'about  1»0(>0  souls. 

The  Arckipelagtm  of  the  liaidiTe?,  Chagos 
and  Laccadiv^s  are  of  Madreporio  origin.  The 
Eastern  Coast  of  Aastniliai  between  9^  and  25^ 
8.  L-  haa  a  coral  reef  or  barrier. — HuL  qf 
Java,  roL  t.  p.  62-3,  {U.  ed.)  Ed.  J.  L  A. 
So^  F,  Man  l^^S-  Journal  of  the  Indian 
ArMfiilago,  No.  F,  May  \^^%,^Lathniit 
Dttfifiptne  ElkMology.  -  Earfs  ArekipekufO, 
— Aiidreu  io  He  Annivenary  Meetiny  of 
the  Royal  Cftographical  Society^  2Uh  May 
1845,  hy  Sir  Roderick  Impey  liurehiion, 
r.  p.  E~  8.  L  9.  flf.,  |-c.  ^.,  p.  75.  Mr.  Logan 
in  JomrtuU  of  ike  Indian  Archipelago,  Sttpp.  io 
Kg-  5,  itec.  1 847.  do  do  do  Nob.  %  ds  U,  Jany. 
Fe6.  18S4,/».  28-29. -Quarterly  Review,  No. 
222  jj-484.— ^«7iJji'«  Fndian  Archipelago.  Vol, 
i.p.  45-87.83. 108,  Vol  ii.p,  857.  Orawfurd's 
Malay  Grammar  and  Dictionary^  VoL  %,  ppt\ 
to  l4l.  Mr.  Logan  in  Journal  Indian  Archi- 
pfiagofrom  1848  to  1858.  Maury' e  Phytical 
Geography,  p.  80,2,44-248,  George  Windeor 
Earl,  in  Ito.  vi.  Jour,  ofihe  Indian  Archipelago 
ondEoAtm  A»a,  May  1588,  payee  244  to 
272.  QrawfardTB  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.— 
Walton^a  State*    See  India,  Lumbok,  Qaedah. 

ARCHITECTURB,  the  recent  advent  of  the 
British  nation  into  India,  the  efforts  needed  to 
obtsia  a  standing  place  and  the  duty  devolving 
on  them  of  introducing  public  works,  have  all 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  engaging  in  works 
of  ornamental  architecture.  The  Cupola  of  the 
Scotch  Church  at  Madras,  built  by  Colonel  de 
Haviland  is  good,  and  there  are  a  few  ornamen- 
tal buildings  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  But, 
useful  public  works,  as  the  Ganges  Canal, 
the  Southern  Coast  Canal,  already  extend- 
ing almost  from  the  Brahmaputra  and  the 
Ganges  to  the  Western  Coast,  the  great 
dams  across  the  Godavery,  and  the  Kistnah, 
the  tunnelling  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the 
roads,  every  where,  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Thibet,  the  rail  roads,  with  their  stupendous 
bridges,  and  the  irrigation  canals,  already  in 
vastness  and  in  public  usefulness,  surpass  all 
that  Aryan  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Moghul  or  Arab 
bad  done  during  their  previous  3,000  years 
of  occupation.  The  Moghul  dynasties  of  In- 
dia, beyond  palaces  and  tombs,  porticos  and 
temples  have  left  little  Architecture  wor- 
thy of  emulation.  There  are  a  few  usefal 
larai  sad  bridges,  but  of  these  many  were  erect- 
ed by  private  pasons.  Canals  are  said  to 
h^ve  been  excavated  hy  Firoz  Shah,  and  by  Ali 
liardan  Khan,  but  the  historians  of  Timur,  do 
not  mention  them,  and  Baber  states  that  in  the 
Hindustan  province  there  were  none. — {EUioVe 
Uiitory  ^  India* 


Captain  Cunningham's  in  bis  Euayon  Aryan 
Archiieciure^  mentions  the  Cashmerian  sacred 
buildings  as  having  a  grace  and  beauty 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  not,  like 
the  hiudoo  temples,  **  a  sort  of  architectural 
pasty,  a  huge  collection  of  ornamental  fritters, 
huddled  together  with  or  without  keeping." 
Nor  are  they,  like  the  temples  of  the  Jain  religion 
— the  intermediate  eclectic  system  between  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddism — "  a  vast  forest  of  pillars, 
made  to  look  as  unlike  one  another  as  possible 
by  some  paltry  differences  in  petty  details." 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by 
great  elegance  of  outline,  massive  boldness  in 
the  parts,  and  good  taste  in  decoration.  Lofiy 
pyramidal  roofs,  trefoiled  doorways  covered  by 
pyramidal  pediments,  and  great  width  of  inter- 
columniation,  are  among  the  principal  features 
of  the  Cashmerian  temple.  The  material  ge- 
nerally fonnd  to  have  been  used  is  a  blue  lime- 
stone, capable  of  taking  the  highest  polish,  to 
which  circumstance  Captain  Cunningham  re- 
fers the  beautiful  state  of  preservation  in  which 
some  of  the  buildings  exist.  The  great  wonder 
of  Cashmere  is  the  temple  of  Marttand,  or 
Matan,  about  three  miles  from  Islamabad.  Its 
exact  age  cannot  be  determined^  but  it  is  some- 
where between  the  years  370  and  500  a.  d. 
and  Captain  Cunningham  thus  enthusiastically 
describes  its  majestic  position ;  I  can  almost  fancy, 
he  says,  that  the  erection  of  this  sun-temple  was 
suggested  by  the  magnificent  sunny  piospect 
which  Its  position  commands.  It  overlooks  the 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  in  the 
known  world.  Beneath  it  lies  the  paradise  of 
the  East,  with  its  sacred  streams  and  cedar 
glens,  its  brown  orchards  and  green  fields,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  vast  snowy  mountains, 
whose  lofty  peaks  seem  to  smile  upon  the 
beautiful  valley  below.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
scene  makes  it  sublime ;  for  this  magni- 
ficent view  of  Kashmir  is  no  petty  peep  into  a 
half-mile  glen,  but  the  full  display  of  a  valley 
sixty  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  whole  of  which  lies  be- 
neath "  the  ken  of  the  wonderful  Marttand;" 

The  sculptures  on  every  ancient  Hindu  tem- 
ple in  India,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  old  costume.  These  temples  are  of  no 
very  great  antiquity,  are  probably  considerably 
within  the  christian  era,  but  they  furnish  speci* 
mens  of  the  local  costumes  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orisss,  &c.,  are 
known  to  belong  to  periods  as  early  as  a.  d. 
500.  But  although  groups  of  figures  are 
numerous  beyond  description,  their  attire  seems 
to  be  entirely  conventional.  Men,  for  the  most 
part,  wear  head-dresses  in  the  form  of  conical 
crowns  richly  covered  with  ornaments  ;  their 
bodies  are  naked,  and  their  breasts  and  arms 
jshow   necklaces  and    nrnilets  of   very  ornate 
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patterns.  From  the  loins  to  the  knee,  or  middle 
of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  most  instances  kilts, 
as  it  were,  also  composed  of  ornaments  ;  and 
many  are  altogether  naked,  both  male  and 
female,  with  a  girdle  of  ornamental  pattern 
round  the  loins.  These  figures  abound  among 
the  sculptures  of  Ellora  and  to  the  thirteenth 
century ;  also  upon  the  *  Cholla'  temples  at 
Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  probably  of  the 
same  era'  In  the  Jain  sculpture  the  male 
and  female  figures  are  invariably  naked ; 
but  ornamented  in  general  with  necklacfs, 
bracelets,  armlets,  and  zones,  of  exceedingly 
intricate  and  beautiful  patterns,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  chased  goldwork  of  the  period. 
The  best  representations  of  ancient  costume 
in  India  were  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 
the  caves  of  Ajunta,  many  of  which  continued 
until  lately  very  perfect.  In  the  buddhist  caves  of 
Ellora  some  paintings  in  a  similar  style  had  been 
executed;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  maho- 
mednns  when  they  invaded  the  Deccan  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iconoclastic 
and  fanatic  zoaL  They  did  escape  however, 
and  for  many  years  Major  Gill,  of  the  Mcdras 
Army,  was  engaged  by  Government  in  copying 
thenT  on  their  oiiginal  scale.  The  architecture 
and  ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern 
India  have  lately  been  rendered  accessable  by 
the  publication  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  and 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  of  the  magnificent 
photographic  representations  of  B*japoor, 
Dharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  other  cities.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  complete  memo- 
rials of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of 
Southern  India  which  are  in  existence  ;  and  no 
work  gives  so  striking  an  impression  of  the  form- 
er splendour  of  those  empires.  For  thestndy  of 
native  constume  they  afford  materials  of  indis- 
putable correctness  and  authenticity*  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  the  date  of  the  Ajunta  paint- 
ings, which  represent  scenes  in  buddhist  his- 
tory ;  and  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first 
or  second  century  before  Christ,  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  cither  case 
they  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old.  One 
very  large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  re- 
presents the  coronation  of  Sinhala,  a  Buddhist 
king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool  or  chair, 
crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the  usual  conventional 
form ;  corn,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  ami  ferti- 
lity, is  being  poured  over  his  shoulder  by  girls. 
Ho  is  naked  from  the  throat  to  the  waist-  All 
the  women  are  naked  to  the  waist  ;  some  of 
them  have  the  end  of  the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown 
across  the  bosom,  and  passing  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Spearmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
have  short  waist  cloths  only.  In  another  large 
picture,  full  of  figures,  representing  the  intro- 
duction of  buddhism  into  Ceylon  and  its  esta- . 
blishmcnt  there,   all    the  figures,   male    and  I 


female,  are  naked  to  the  waist.  Some  iiave 
waist-cloths  or  kilts  only,  others  have  tearf», 
or  probably  the  ends  of  th«  dhotees  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  Female  figures  in  differ  > 
ent  attitudes  around,  are  all  naked  ;  bat  bate 
necklaces,  earrings,  and  bracelets  :  and  oac,  a 
girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins.  The  oldc:r 
buddhist,  hindoe-buddhist,  and  hindoo,  ex- 
cavations near  Prome,  those  at  EUora,  at 
Ajunta,  at  Karii,  and  at  Elephanta  are  worka  of 
great  labour^  and  perhaps  those  of  £Uov»  mrt 
the  finest*  But  the  more  modern  btndoo  mod 
Jain  temples  are  disfigured  by  statues  illustra- 
tive of  the  grossest  parts  of  their  belief.  The 
buddhists  of  Burmab,  at  Prome  and  Rengoi^n 
have  erected  magnificent  temples  for  their 
worship,  with  much  detail,  but  with  a  grandeur 
of  dimensions  that  prevents  the  thought  of 
puerility.  The  great  coUossal  figures  of  the 
pagodas  at  Rangoon  and  Prome  are  hage  &truc> 
tures.  The  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  buili  on  tftie 
roost  elevated  part  of  agreat  lateriteridge,tow«:rs 
majestically  above  all  surrounding  objects. 
The  Chinese  Joss  Houses  are  simple  structure*, 
but  ornamental  from  their  pleasingly  contraalcd 
colouring.  In  the  dder  parts  of  Chinsp  olum 
id  employed  as  a  cement  in  those  airy 
bridges  which  span  tha  wnter-ooursea.  It  i« 
poured  in  a  molten  state  into  the  iuteratioea 
of  stones,  and  in  structures  not  exposed 
to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion  is  per- 
fect, but  in  damp  aituations  it  becomes  a 
hydra' e  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which  th^. 
whole  empire  was  ofiicially  informed  by  the 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth Century.  It  was  discovered  that  water 
had  percolated  to  the  mausoleum  of  Kiaking 
from  having  been  built  too  near  to  the  moun- 
tatn  side,  tlie  alum  cement  imbibed  moisture, 
segregated  and  opened  the  way  for  water  to 
enter  the  tomb.  In  those  peaceful  days  such 
an  event  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth 
edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and  reports  in 
succession  for  several  months.  The  son-in-law 
of  the  deceaeed  monarch  to  whose  care  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice  had  been  entrusted  was 
fined  and  degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Foh- 
kien  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alum  was 
appointed  to  renew  it.  The  mahomedans  in  In- 
dia, have  little  architectural  to  show  except  in 
their  mosques  and  tombs.  Some  of  the  mo«que». 
as  the  Jamma  Masjid  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
mosques  at  Bejapore  are  grand  imposing  struc- 
tures, but  one  or  the  prettiest  to  be  met  w  itb« 
is  the  little  Damri  masjid  at  Ahmednngi^ur. 
built  from  the  farthing  or  **  damri"  deductions 
made  from  the  wages  of  those  workmen  who 
erected  the  fort  at  that  place.  Of  the  tombs  of 
mahomedans,  the  usual  shape  is  a  vatt  cupola 
on  a  square  pedestal.  These,  commonly  callcii 
Oumbaz,  arc  to  bo  seen  wherever  mahome<l  <«  ii<« 
have  ruled  :  but  those  at  the  fortress  of  Ctol- 
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condab,  of  the  fonner  dynasty  of  Hydernbadj 
ID  ibe  Deccaa  are  only  sarpasaed  in  roagnifl- 
ceooe  by  the  tomba  of  the  Adal  Sbabi  family 
of  fiejapoor.  Some  of  the  Adal  Shahi  kings 
of  Bgipore  are  buried  at  Gogi  south  of  Kul- 
burgsb,  ind  there  is  a  Langar  Khanah  near 
viih  aribesqoea  surpaaaing  anything  to  be 
seen  in  the  South  of  India.  The  tomba  of 
j[iilbuigah  are  of  little  merit.  The  tomb  of 
Aarun^eb'sdaaghier  at  Aurungabad  is  said  to 
ba?e  been  in  imitation  of  that  at  Ajsra  over  hia 
rriatire  ibe  tfumtaz  mah  nl. — Local  Newspapers 
li  Rev.  No.  257,  July  1857-  Pert.  Observ. 
ARC0T,8  small  town  about  65  milea  W.  from 
Hadras,  taking  ita  name  from  two  Tamil  words 
Arakida  the  janssle  on  the  river  Palar.  It  ia  in 
UAl'H  N.  and  Long.  79°  19'  E.  and 
y^^  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  Arkatou 
Meoa  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  capital  of 
tbe  Domade  Sorai  (A^^fMu)  the  whole  of  the 
oei^bbouring  tenitory  for  aevernl  centuries 
sfter  tbe  christian  era,  having  been  occupied  by 
vsadering  Konimbars,  and  then  formed  the 
<^tre  of  the  Ghola  Kingdom.  Kennel  says 
ikat  in  his  time,  Arcot  was  reckoned  the 
^piUl  of  the  Camatic,  and  mnst  have  been 
a  piace  of  great  antiquity,  by  its  being  taken 
^3tice  of  by  Ptolemy  as.  the  capital  of  the 
ibrs,  or  Sora-mandalum  from  whence  corrupt- 
i.v  CboranuiDdel.  It  was  then  a  pretty  large 
ciEr,  ind  its  ciUidel  was  esteemed  a  place  of 
»oe  ttrength,  for  an  Indian  fortress.  The  de- 
ifmol  it,  by  Clive,  in  1751^  established  the 
siliittTy  fame  of  that  illustrious  nobleman.  Its 
litest  dynasty  (after  repeated  aaaassinations  and 
F^tj  vara  in  which  the  original  disputants 
<^ppeared)  was  the  family  of  Mahomed  AH, 
vb  took  the  title  of  Wallajah,  nabob  of  Arcot, 
tad  with  whom  the  war  lasted  till  the  treaty 
(sf  Paria,  in  1754^  fiied  Mahomed  AH,  second 
Wfl  of  Anwar  ud  Din,  in  the  Oovemment  of 
Arcot;  and  Salabut  Jung,  son  of  the  late  Nizam- 
silMalk,  in  the  Soubahahip  of  the  Deccan. 
Ibe  town  givea  ita  name  to  two  revenue  dia- 
^^cU  of  India,  North  and  South  Arcot,  both  of 
iKem  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
lD<lia,  North  Arcot  haa  the  towns  of  Arcot,  and 
^cUore  and  the  western  railroad  leads  through 
(^  Arcot,  South  district  has  a  population  esti- 
intted  at  1 ,060,000.  It  has  the  Coleroun  and 
P^naar  rivers  and  Guddalore  ia  its  chief  town, 
tbellembrvm  is  alao  a  large  place;  land  has 


ARDASHIR,   There  were  several  Persian 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  viz.,  Ardashir  Babe- 
gan  bin  Sasan,  Artaxerxes,  the  firat  of  the  Sat- 
sanian  Kings  A.  D.  226. 
•     Ardashir  (Artaxerxes  ii.  (the  lOth)  A.  D.  8  L 

AndArdasbir  iii,(the25)Sassanian)  in  A.  D. 
629  under  whom  anarchy  prevailed. 

Ardashir-daraz-dast,  or  of  the  long  arm, 
was  Kai  Babman,  the  Artaxerxea  Longtmanus 
of  the  Romans.  See  Fare.  Persian  Kings. 
Sasaanian. 

ARDASHIR,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Province  of  Fars. 

ARDAWA  a  mixture  of  gram  and  bar* 
ley,  either  in  equal  proportions,  or  two  to  onp, 
aa'  the  buyer  prefers,  used  in  Thibet  for  feed- 
ing hor«es.  Both  graina  are  parched  and  ground 
before  being  mixed  together.  Ardawa  is  thought 
very  fattening  food  for  horses,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  weight  and  substance  in  the  parching 
process,  and  the  extra  labour  required,  it  is 
more  expensive  than  plain  gram. — Jfr».  Ear- 
vejf*s  Jdvenitires  qf  a  Lady  in  Tartary^  V9I. 
i,/).  38. 

ARDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
Ardeada;,  and  sub-family  Ardeinm.  Four  of  the 
Ardeie  are  known  in  Southern  Asia,  A.  Goliath, 
Sumatrana,  dnerea  and  purpui^a ;  four  apecies 
of  Herodias ;  and  one  each  of  the  genera  Buto- 
ridea,  Ardeola,  Nycticornx,  Tigrosoma,  Botau- 
rus  and  Ardetta,  in  all  fourteen. 

ARDEA,  a  town  in  Fars  near  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Ardekan,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  See  Jrdu 

ARDEKAN,  a  mountainous  region  N.  of 
ancient  Fars.  The  hills  form  a  snowy  range  and 
proved  a  formidnble  barrier  to  Alexander's  pro- 
gress. By  tlieir  slopes,  he  descended  into 
Persia  in  his  advance  on  Persepolis.  See 
Istakhr.     Aras. 

ARDELAN,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Kurdistan.  Wooded  mountains,  separated  by 
narrow  valleys  and  occasional  plains,  producing 
excellent  pasture,  cover  its  northern  portion 
which  is  a  nominal  dependency  of  Persia. 
The  Wali  of  this  district,  who  is  also  the 
principal  Kurdish  chieftain,  maintains  feu- 
dal state  in  the  palace  at  Sehnah,  which  ia  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Kurdistan.  A  serai 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  round  which  ia 
the  town,  containing  about  4,000  Sunni,  200 
Jewish,  and  50  Neatorian  (Jathoiio  families.  The 


trebled  in  value,  in  the  paat  20  years    and  Kurdish  districts  of  Ardelan  and  Kirmanshah, 


•beekd  carriages  ten  fold.—Renncll  Memoir, 
^*  ui,  265  p.  328.     See  India.     Kurumbars. 

AHCOrE.COUPAM,  in  the  south  India, 
'5  J^ng.  W  48'  B.  and  Lat.l3°  14'  N. 

ARCTONIX  COLLARIS.    Sand-Hog. 

ARCULGODE,  a  town  in  the  south  of  In- 
•i  a,  in  Lobj?.  76^  T  E.  ana  Lat.  12°  46'  N. 

ARDABERY,  9  town  in  India,  in  Long.  85° 
-3  E.  and  Ut.  %Z''  3'  N, 


occupy  the  western  liuiits  of  Persia,  in  the 
space  between  Azerjiban  and  Lunstan  and  the 
space  between  the  El  wand  and  Zagroa  ranges. 
—Rich's  Kurdistan  Vol  1,  i?.  209.  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  Col.  Chesney,  p,  2lh» 

ARDENT  SPIRITS,  are  Alcoholic  Uquids 
See  Alcohol.  Arrack. 

ARDHA.  Sansc.  The  half  ;— Dina  ardha  ; 
half  the  day :  Eatri  ardha  ;  half  the  night. 
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AilDl  Oft  ARTiBI,  the  name  whioh  Hero- 
£:c»  gives  to  the  Aoflient  Persuins.  Baron 
I>B  Bflpie  suppoaea  the  town  of  Ardea  iu  Fara 
mat  tke  moaotaiiions  region  of  Ardekan,  to 
kavc  beat  one  of  tbe  chief  iowna  of  the  ancients 
Feniaiia.     See  Ardea. 

ARDIBEU£Sr  AM8ASPUND.  See  Ardi- 
bcheai'Jaaan. 

AaDIBEEEST-JASAN.  A  festival  of  the 
Paraeea  or  Zoroaatriana  maintained  in  honour 
of  Ardibeheat  Amaaapund,  the  con  trolling  angel, 
aecording  to  their  theology,  over  their  aaored 
fire  ;  on  this  day  the  PartecB  crowd  their  fire- 
templea  to  offer  up  prayera  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing.— The  Parseet  61. 

ARDINOA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  80'' 
4'  E.  and  Lat.  15°  40'  N. 

ABDI8IA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Myrainaceae :  many  apeciea  of  which  occur 
in  India,  and  aeveral  are  cultivated  aa  flower- 
ing planta.  A.  humilia  ia  the  Badulam  of  the 
Singhaleae.  Ardiaia  Aroheratiana,  WallichU' 
Kyet-ma-oke*  B»rm  Lee-kho-mau-thoo.  Burm. 
Las-kho-mau-ghat.  Burm.  Lae-kho-mau  wa. 
Burm.  La&^kho^mau-phado.  B»rm^  are  apeciea 
of  Ardisia. 

ARDISIAAMHERSTIANA,  grows  on  the 
coaata  of  the  Tenataerim  provinces. — Matout 
EiddelL  Wight  in  Iconea  figurea  A.  Doma^ 
humilis,  lUoralu,  oUracfa,  panicuLata^  pauci- 
Hora^  penlagona^  rhomboidea,  iolunaeeaf  and 
umbtllata, 

AHDISIA  HUMILIS,  is  a  common  shrub 
at  Tavoy,  growing  down  to  the  plains  ;  but  its 
habitat,  in  the  Indiau  Peninsula,  ia"  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Neilgherries,  ia  snb-alpine 
jungle." 

ARDRUK.  Beng.  Ginger,  Zingiber  offici- 
nale. 

ABEGA,  a  genua-  of  planta  of  the  Natural 
Order  CoooaoesB,  of  wbich  aeveral  species,  A 
Catechu:  A.  Dickaonii :  A  gracilis  and  A.  tri- 
andra,  occur  in  Southern  Asia. 

ARECA  CATECHU,  Linn ;  Jto»b. 
A.  Faupel^  OcerL 


••• 


FufU    .. 
Band*... 
Goa    ... 
Bongs ... 
Rapo  ... 
Kiiathi  t 
Xwun 
Supeui    ... 
Ar6ca  Palm 
Beiel-oat  Palm 
Cat«chu  Palm 

Snpari     

Jumbi     

Pinang 


••• 


.   ar  r 

.  Bali. 

.    BlNO. 
Bis  ATA. 

.  Buoia. 

BSH. 
BUBM. 


Kachn... 

Adaka 

Caviighn 

Puwak... 

Bongs... 

Guaka 


*•• 


..Malat. 
Malial. 

...SnioR. 

...Tao. 

...Sanso. 

•  *.  X  AM. 


•••       ,1 

...       „ 

...Hind. 


Paku  maram 
DuK.  I  Eamuga  ?  „ 

Emg.    Poks ;  Poka  chettu;  Oka. 
Vakha ;  Kunda-poka ; 

Kola-poka    TjiL. 

The  yariety    Kola-poka 
...  J  AT.  1     has  long  uats. 
Malat.  | 

A  slender  graceful  palm  of  remarkably  erect 
growth  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  60  feet,  with 
a  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extreme  top.  Its  .  ..|,u   .....  ^ww^«.. .      ...    «.«..»^.^, 

C}Iindrical  stem  is  only  o  few  inches  in  diamc-  [that  are  used  by  families  of  rank  arc  collect 
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ter.    It  is  an  object  of  extenaiva  ealtare, 
many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  in  Malabar,  mn . 
Bengid,  Nepaul,  and  the  8-  W.  Coast  of  CejM 
with  the  Burmese  and  to  a  amaller  extent 
the  Karens  and  in  all  the  islauda  fron  Si 
to  the  Philippines,  in  wbieh  it  seems  to  bau 
many  distinct  namea  aa  there  are  langnsgn. 
appearance,  the  Areca  is  perhapa  the  most  d 
gant  of  all  the  palma^  and  on  tbe  Burmeiei 
where  it  thrives  luxuriantly,  a  grove  of  bet 
palma,  with  their  slender  cylindrieal  items 
ing  fifty  or  sixty  feet  upwarda,  waviag  il 
green  plumea,  and  fragrant  flowers,  pnwfitij 
scene  of  sylvan  beauty  rarelv  to  be  excel  i 
under  that  tropical  sky.     In  the  arid  climAtc 
the  central  Dekhan,  it  flowera  at  all  seaaoai,  b| 
it  requires  to  be  protected  from  tbe  dry  %m 
eithei  by  matting  or  straw  tied  round  it,  topi 
vent  it  aplittingy  when  this  happens,  it  imi 
diately  decays.     In  gardens,  when  mixed  ilvi 
nately  with  the  cypress,  it  presents  a  very  itr.i 
ing  appearance.    Tlie  structure  of  the  wood 
like  thnt  of  palms  generally.    It  is  hard  v 
peculiarly  atreaked  and  might  be  uaed  in  tu:- 
nei^  for  small  ornamental  work.  In  Travanoort 
it  18  employed  for  spear  handles  and  bov*. 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  being  very  eUsi.^ 
This  palm  yields  the  betel-nut  of  comnMTor, 
which,  mixed  with  lime  and  the  leaf  of  tu 
Piper  betel,  in  all  the  countriea  of  8onth-Ea»:* 
ern  Asia,   is  in  frequent  use  as  a  maaticator^ 
The  nnt  is  hard  and  peculiarly  streaked  and  'R 
request  in  turnery  for  small  ornamental  won. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  nut  ia  uaed  in  dK- 
ing.  Boasted  and  powdered  they  make  an  n- 
cellent  dentifrice.    Young  nuts  are  prescribes) 
in  decoction,  in  dyspepsia  and  costiveDeas;ui! 
they  are  considered  to  possess  aatringent  tr.d 
tonic  prop^rtiea.   Their  use,  with  betel  leaf  actl 
lime  discolours  the  teeth,  but  the  people  invi- 
gine  that  it  fastens  them  and  cleans  tbe  gums. 

The  nuts  yield  two  astringent  preparst)r>ii< 
which  are  known  as  Catechu,  but  of  a  verv  I'l 
ferior  quality.  These  two  pivparationa  arc  re« 
pectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katlu  Kambo  am 
Kash  Kathi,  in  Teluga  Kansi,  and  in  the  IVk 
ban  Khrab  Katha  and  Acha  Katha.  Tbe  fcr 
mer,  Katha  Kambu  ia  chewed  with  tbe  brt< 
leaf,  the  latter,  Kash  Kathi  is  used  medicinalii 

The  tree  will  produce  frpit  at  five  yean,  ao 
continue  to  bear  for  twenty>five  yeara.  Uolil 
the  Cocoa  Palm*  it  will  thrive  at  high  region 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  aea.  In  the  Easter 
Islands,  the  produce  of  the  tree  varies  froi 
200  to  1,000  nuts  annually.  The  nuta  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  tbe  £a 
tern  Islands  and  China,  and  are  also  one 
the  staple  producta  of  Travaneore.  They  « 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  though  not  ful 
ripe   till  October.      In   Travaneore,    *'  tho 
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Iiile  the  fhrit  is  tender  ;  ibe  husks   or  the 
itpr  pod   is   removed  ;  the  kernel,  n  round 
sby  mass  is  boiled  in  water  ;  in  the  first  boil- 
e  of  the  nnty  when  properly  done,  the  water 
romps  red,  thick  and  starch-like,  and   this  is 
terwartis    evaporated  into   a   substance  like 
techa  ;  the  boiled  nuts  being  now  removed, 
iced  and  dried,  the  catechu-like  substance  is 
ihhed  on  theOy  and  dried  again  in  the  sun, 
ben  Ihey  become  of  a  shining  black,  ready  for 
If.  Whole  nuts,  without  being  sliced,  are  also 
repared  in  the  same  form  for  nse  amongst  the 
['her  cUsses,  while  ripe  nuts,  as  well  as  young 
Vi'i  in  a  raw  state,  are  used  by   all  classes  of 
r.ople  prnerallyy    and   ripe  nuts    preserved  in 
Iter  with  the  pod   are  also   used."    Por  ex- 
'  rt  to  other   districts  the  nuts  are  sliced  and 
C'loured  with   red    catechu,   or    sent   whole 
1  the  pods.     The  average  amount  of  exports  of 
he  prepared  nuts  from  Travancore  is  from  2  to 
^'00  candies  annually,   exclusive  of  the  nuts 
n  their  ordinary  state,  great  quantities  of  which 
re  shipped  to  Bombay  and  other  ports.     Ac- 
onliog  to  the  last  survey  there  were  upwards 
f  a  million  trees    in  Travancore.     Heyne,  in 
m  Tracts  gives   the  following  as  the  mode  of 
fitnctiog    the    catechu    from    the    nuts    in 
^Tsore. — "  The     nuts    are     taken    as    they 
'ome  from  the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours 
13  an  iron  vessel.     They  are  then   taken  out, 
'M  the  remaining  water  is  inspissated  by  conti- 
nual boiling.     This    process  furnishes  Kassu, 
or  most  astringent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
'T^d  mixed  witib  paddy  husks  and  other  im puri- 
fies.   After  the    nuts   are  dried,  they  are  put 
inioafreshquantity  of  water  and  boiled  again  ; 
xnd  this  water  being  inspissated,   like  the  for- 
iBcr,  jieUs  the  best  or  dearest  kind  of  catechu 
ceiled  Coony.     It  is   yellowish-brown,  has  an 
«rthj  frsctare,  and  is  free  from  the  admixture 
offoreiua  ho«iies."     The  nuts  are  seldom   im- 
fnrtfd  into  England.     The  catechu   has  of  latr 
}nn  rapersed^  madder  in  the  calico  works  of 
Earope  for  dyeing  a  golden  coffee  brown,  1  lb. 
of  this  being  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  madder.     In 
1^53,  the  value  of  Areca   nuts  exported   from 
CfjloQ  alone  to  British   Colonies  and  Forei};n 
Sutes.  SBioonted  to  £2,230.    The  spathe  which 
stretches  over  the  blossoms  of  this  tree,  and 
«Mch  is  called   Ptwk-muttay,  is  a  fibrous  aub- 
^'ince  with  which  the  hindoos  make  into  vessels 
^7 holding  arrack,  water,  ke. :  also  into  cups, 
•ii^hes  sad  small  umbrellas.    It  is  so  fine  thai 
ii  ctQ  be  written  on  with  ink.    The  trnnk  is 
^^J  s  kw  inches  in  diameter  and  is  nsed  in 
^^Tlon  for  pins  and  Pengo  stricks,— in  Travan- 
^  for  spear  handles  and   bow. — Roxburgh^ 
^^  615.    Low's  iSarawoi  [p.  Ai)   mentions 
tH&t  ihia  beautiful  tree  is  much  prized  by  the  na- 
tires  of  Borneo  on  account  of  the  delightful  fra- 
%^m  of  its  flowers,  which,  taken  just  before 
'Peoing  from  the  sheath  or  spathe,  in  which  the 


inflorescenoe  is  enveloped,  and  called  myang, 
is  requisite  in  all  their  medicines  and  conju- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  :  it 
is  also  used  with  other  sweet-scented  flowers 
at  bridals  and  all  accasions  of  festivity.  The 
Malay  name  Pinang,  gives  that  of  the 
the  island  of  Penang.  There  are  various  kinds 
in  use,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  also  differs* 
The  three  ingredients  of  the  betel  nut,  as  com- 
monly used,  are,  the  sliced  nut,  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper  in  wbich  the  nut  is  rolled,  and 
chunam  or  powdered  lime»  which  is  smeared 
over  the  leaf. 

Prof.  Johnston  calculated  that  they  are  chew* 
ed  by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race, 
but  like  smoking^or  snuff-taking,  all  do  not 
use  it.  The  tree  requires  a  low  moist  situa- 
tion with  rather  a  sandy  soil,  either  under  the 
bund  of  a  tank  or  in  a  position  otherwise  fa- 
vorable for  irrigation.  The  seeds  are  put  into 
holes  6  feet  apart. 

Areca  nut  or  Betel  nut,  when  in  bulk  as 
a  cargo  generates  an  excessive  heat. — Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind,  iii,  615.  Voigi.  637.  Mr.  Mendu. 
l)r.  Cleg^ofm,  Major  Drury,  Uieful  PUtntt. 
Col.  Drnry's  Fucker's  CochiM^  M.  B.  Jur. 
Rep.  Elliot.  Mason's  Ten/tsserim.  Low's  Sara- 
wok.  Vegelable  Kingdom,!  ^7.  Malcolm's  Travels 
in  SoHlh  Eastern  Asia,  Vol  i,p.  178.  Ainslie's 
Mat.  Indica.  Simmonds, 

ARECA  DICKSONII.  Boxb.  iii.  616. 

A  tree  of  the  Malabar  mountains,  the  poorer 
people  use  its  nuts  as  substitutes  for  the  true 
betrl  n\xi.—R9x6.  m,  616.  Foigi.  637. 

ARECA  GRACILIS,  Roxb.  is  a  tree  of 
Sikkim,  Sylhet,  Chittagong  and  the  S.  Concan 
the  Ban-gua  or  wild  Areca  of  Bengal :  and  A. 
triandra,  the  Ram  gua  of  Bengal,  grows  as  a 
tree  in  Chittagong. 

ARECA  OLERACEA,  Linn. 

Euterpe  Caribaea,  Spreng. 
Oreodoxa  oleracea,  Mndl, 

la  the  English  Cabbage  Palm,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  used  the  same 
as  Areca  catechu. 

ARECA  VESTIARIA,  is  so  called  from 
clothing  being  made  of  its  fibres. 

ARECOTE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76<» 
8'  E.  and  Lat,  11°  U'  N. 

AREE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79**  43' 
E.  and  Lat.  21*^  57'  N. 

AREESH.  Arab*  Huta  composed  of  reeds, 
mats  and  rushes. 

ARS60NG,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79^ 
27'  E.  and  Lat.  20<»  14'  N 

AREN.     Malay.    The  Gomuti. 

ARENARIA  SERPYLLIFOLIA  and  A. 
Neilgherriensis  plants  occur  in  India. 

AREND,  ARAND.    Hind.    Ricinus  com* 
I  munis. — Linn. 
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AHENQA  SACCHABIFERA. 


ABGAUK. 


The  Tree. 

Nawft     ... 

AllB. 

Nama     ... 

It 

Aren 

Jav. 

KonohoDs 

...  Macau. 

Anao 

...    JaALAT. 

AoDoaee... 

If 

Akel 

Port. 

Kaudar ... 

ff 

S^gwau  ... 

8p. 

Sagwire... 

fi 

Scho      ... 

Tkr. 

ARENOA  8ACCUARIF£RA,  Labill 

BorassuB  Gomutus,  Lour. 
Saguerua  Rumphii,  Roxb.  u'l.  626. 
Gomutaa,  vei  Saguerua,  Rutnph. 

The  Sap. 

Lagen  Jap. 
Barum  or  Bam  ? 
The  Gosiamer. 

Karvel       Jav. 

jvawBi       ...     ...  II 

The  Hair. 

Makse       Amb. 

DukorDok     ...  Jav. 

Iju  fijee  or  Eju.  „ 

Gomuti    „ 

Aau SUMATRAM. 

A  handsome  tree  of  the  ttidian  Archipelago, 
bui  srowing  now  near  Madras,  in  Banj^lore, 
At  Secunderabad  and  largely  in  the  Nugger 
Division  of  Mysore.  It  occurs  in  abund- 
ance, in  a  wild  state,  throughout  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  yields  its  horse- 
hair-like substance,  Javanese  Duk,  Malay,  Iju 
or  £jii  or  Gomuti,  the  last  of  which  has  given 
the  name  to  the  tree.  The  Gomuti  is  the  only 
oneof  this  genus  of  any  commercial  importance. 
It  attains  a  heiglit  of  30  or  40  feet.  Its  com- 
mercial products  are  its  palm  wine,  Barum  or 
Baru,  and  its  horse-hair  like  Iju  orEju  or  Go- 
muti. Five  species  of  this  genus  inhnbit  the 
bhinds  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
handsome  trees,  their  favorite  localities  in  the 
Arcliipelago,  being  dense  shady  forests  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  rivulets ;  it 
comes  into  bearing  about  the  seventh  year, 
and  continues  to  flower  from  2  to  5  years. 
In  general  appearance  the  gomuti-palm  very 
much  resembles  the  sago,  but  the  pinum  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  erect  in  the  latter,  droop  in 
the  former  like  those  of  the  uibong  and  many 
other  palms.  The  palm  wine  is  extracted  from  '( 
the  plant  by  cutting  eff  the  large  lateral 
bunches  of  fruit,  When  these  are  about  half- 
grown,  they  are  severed  close  to  the  division  of 
the  peduncle  or  stem,  and  bamboos  are  hung 
to  them,  a  good  tree  with  two  incisions  will 
produce  about  a  gallon  daily  for  two  months ; 
a  fresh  surface  being  constantly  kept  on  the 
severed  part  by  a  thin  slice  being  daily  cut  oflf 
the  stem  or  peduncle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
above-named  period  it  has  altogether  disap- 
peared. The  toddy  is  taken  from  the  bamboo 
twice  a  day.  and  when  fresh,  has  a  very  agree- 
able taste,  and  is  a  refreshing  drink,  with  a 
very  agreeable  taste;  however, the  Dyaks  always 
impart  a  flavour  to  it  by  placing  a  piece  of 
a  bitter  kind  of  plant  into  the  bamboos  in 
which  it  is  collected.  In  the  Nuggur  division 
of  Mysore,  a  very  sweet  toddy  is  drawn  from 
it.  The  cordage  made  from  the  hairy  like 
fllamenta  which  are  interwoven  around  the 
stem  and  about  the  axels  of  the  leaves,  is  of 
excellent  quality  aad  is  of  great  service  to  the 
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Dyaks  in  their  house  building  on  aeeouot  of  its 
durability.  This  substance  is  also  plaitcti 
into  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs,  and  ncckf, 
and  its  deep  black  attd  neat  appearance  renders 
ii  to  the  eye  of  a  European,  a  much  more 
Agreeable  ornament  tlian  either  the  brass  or 
beads  with  which  ihey  abundantly  adorn  tbeir 
persons.— (Zow' J  Sarawak,  p.  41).  The  in-t 
was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.Roxbur^ih  that 
he  introduced  it  largely  into  India,  where  the 
natives,  took  kindly  to  them.  The  fibrt:  it 
almost  imperishable,  and  is  considered  superior 
to  all  others  yet  made  use  of  for  the  manuric- 
ture  of  artificial  bristles  for  brushes,  imii  at  ion 
horse-hair  for  stuffing,  and  such  like  purposes. 
A  tree  cut  tlown  in  the  Calcutta  gardens  yield- 
ed 160  lbs.  of  good  sago  meal.  The  black 
horse  hair-like  fibres  surrounding  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves,  form  very  good  cordage  and  cablef. 
In  Java  and  Baleyn  the  sap  is  boiled  down  to 
syrup  and  allowed  to  concrete,  but  ii  always 
retains  some  degree  of  moisture.  The  best  i« 
of  a  yellowish  colour  but  the  inferior  kinds,  c4N 
ed  saccharum  nigrum,  are  blackish  colored  and 
are  commonly  mixtd  with  the  muscavadas  of 
the  cane.  Its  leaves,  when  very  young,  arc  eaten 
like  the  American  Cabbage  palm  Oreodoia 
oleracea,  Endl,  The  fleshy  outer  covering  of  tlic 
fruit  of  the  Gomuti,  when  macerated,  affords  a 
fiery  liquor,  appropriately  denominated  *•  bell- 
wnter,"  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  seed,  or  latb^r 
the  albumen  when  freed  from  its  noxiousoover- 
ing,  is  made  into  sweetmeat  by  the  Chinese.  It 
thereforeyieldsSago,  Palm  wine,  Gomuti  Sugar 
and  Baru.— Roxb.  Hi.  626.  Crauf/urd's  Diciiom- 
ary.  Archipelago  :  Seeman  on  Palme, Dr.Ro^U** 
FibrouePlante.  Foigt.Q^l^  Veg. King.1^9.  IKci*'- 
ion'e  Staie.p. Exh.  1862,^^.57,116- lU.A'rtr,  im 
HterU.Mareden'eHini.  ofSumatra,p.  hl.Juulk 
ner,  Com.  Via.  LotD*e  Sarawak,  p,  40,4 1  — Sw 
Fibres,  Iju.  Palm  wine.  Bara  Cordefse.  S^igo. 
Sugar.  Thatch.  Gomuti  Sugar. 

ARENQUEB.    Port.    Sp. 

ARENTIS  ISLAND,  in  the  Java 
Lat.  5M0' B.Long  114^85' E. 

AREOLATED  ERYTHROXTLON 
tbroxylon  areolatum. 

ARE  TIGE  OR  TEGALU.    (e156'X-"^rrc». 

Dioscorea    oppoaiiifoliai    L' — R>    iii. 
SOi.—iige.) 

AREVALAMATHANA*  a  King  mentione<l 
in  a  copper  plate  found  at  Kaira  in  Guielat  of 
date  A.  D.  1059,  his  son  was  Udaia  DUya«  and 
his  grandson  Salivahana.  Bee  Inseriptiont. 
p.  389. 

ARGA  OR  LEPTOTRACflEILUS,  one 
of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

ARGaL  also  ARGOL,  also  ORGOL.  Tar- 
tar. 

ARGAUM,  there  are  two  towns  in  India  of 
this  name  one  in  Long.  76^  6'  £.  and  Lat.  2'^ 
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tn 


Erv- 


AftOHA. 


ARQHUM. 


45' K.;  the  oilier  in  Long.  75o  16'  £.  and 
Uu  !$•  35'  N. 

aRGAUM,  then  are  two  towna  in  India  of 
this  Mme  one  in  Long.  74''  2'  £.  and  Let.  8  L 
29,  N. ;  the  other  in  Long.  76°  63'  K  and  Lai. 
i;^  36'  N.  At  the  formtsr  of  thete,  in  Berar, 
t  batile  was foBgbt  on  the  29th  Nor.  1803,  in 
Tbich  the  Bhonalah  Rajah  of  Nagpore  waa  de» 
itiHtd  by  General  Weilealey,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Welliajffton. 

ARGKMONfi  MEXICAN  A.    JUm. 

Baro  ahial  •kanta...BE:70. 

Mn  nkkatt Cak. 

iMtari  91 

Mexican  Argemooe-  Ekg. 
Yellow-tbistle  i  Mexican- 

poppy     Eifo. 

Otmboge  thistle  „ 

Feiingi-datuzm   or    Pile* 

dfttara Doe. 

Bher  B«n<l Hind. 

Bramho     ...  „ 

Canda  „ 


♦f 


FarioKi  datan.     Hna>. 
Saehianftfe  f  ,| 

Fieo  d«l  I  of  emo     ...  It. 
Cariio  Santo  „ 

Bnuiini •••9AN8. 

Brehmadandi  .••  ft 

Inftfno... 8p. 

Hico  del  Infenio         ^ 
Cardo  Seato  n 

Bramha  daoda    ...Tam. 
BnunhadaudichettuTu- 


This  plant  grows  wild  in  abandant  Inxariance 
in  many  parte  of  India,  and  its  large  yellow 
thiatk  shaped  flowers  appear  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  Mareh.  Their  seeds  and  milk-like  sap 
«re  Qsed  in  itati?e  medicine,  bnt  they  seem  use- 
less. The  plant  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
yiast. 

The  OU  toiled  Coorovkno  oil, 

Bniiudaiidoo  yeonai ..  Tak.  I  Oil  of  Priekly  Poppy, 
BrtxKoadaadie  Noona  ...Tel.  I  or  Jamaica  yellow 
Ftrtogie  daUnm  kft  tel^Huro.  I     thiatla Eno. 

k  pale  yellow,  clear  and  lim}iid  and  may  be  ob- 
taioefi  in  lar^e  qaantitie«  from  the  ronnd  corni- 
gited  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  na- 
tives and  ased  in  lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted 
to  other  and  more  important  u^.  The  seeds 
jield  a  larg^  quantity  of  oil,  nearly  as  much  as 
theeommon  mustard  seed.  The  oil  is  mild.resem- 
biins  that  of  the  poppy,  and  may  be  taken  in 
OReoQDce  doses  without  producing  purgative 
effeeu.  It  is  readily  procurable,  and  so  cheap 
Uati  considerable  saving  has  been  effected 
from  its  introduction  by  Dr.  Thompson  into  the 
M«lda  jail  for  burning  in  place  of  mustard  oil. 
(J^SkMKgkuity.  Hog.  FefeL  Kimg.  48.  Hooker 
fei'  n^m.  851,  Madrae  Ex*  Jur.  Report. 
CaicuL  JRr,1862. 

ARGENT.    Fb.    Silver. 

AR6ENTI]?BR0US  GALENA.    See  Oa- 

leaa. 

ARGENfO.    Jr.    Silver. 

ARGENTO  VI VO.     It.  Mereory. 

ARGRNTUM.    Iat.    Silver. 

ARGHA,  or  the  Yoni,  in  hindu  mytholo- 
p»,  is  Parvati's  especial  emblem  ;  properly,  the 
^r'/**,  is  the  cup  or  circle  from  which  the 
Ijnga  rises,  its  outer  edfre  or  rim  being  the 
)oQt.  Aretha  Patra  is  a  boat  shaped  vessel  used 
in  the  rtligioai  oeremoni  fs  of  the  hindus  to 
eoDtala  the  Argha,  or  offering  made  of  Tila  i 
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or  Sesamum  indicura,  cusa-grass,  perfumes, 
flowers,  durva-grass  and  water.  These  vessels 
called  Argha,  or  Patra,  as  alai  Argha-patra  : 
the  first,  meaning  a  boat,  or  vessel :  the  latter, 
a  cupt  or  goblet ;  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
Patera  of  the  Romans.  Patra  is  also  a  leaf, 
especiaily  when  formed  into  a  cup  or  drinking 
vessel,  as  is  very  commonly  done  in  India  :  the 
piontaiu  lea^  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  the 
aprona  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  made,  is  easily 
formed  into  a  convenient  cop,  and  it  is  retain- 
ed in  that  shape  by  a  skewer.  The  Argha  of 
the  hindus  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Argoof  the  Greeks,  bnt  the  subject  of  the  Argha 
has  given  rise  amongst  the  hiiidua  to  so  many 
wildly  speculative  theories  that  reference  may 
be  made  to  Lustral  ceremouies :  Narayana  : 
Yavana.  Much  of  the  oeremonial  of  the  hindu 
religion,  as  in  this  iostanoe,  has  had  a  physio- 
logical origin,  and  aa  many  of  their  fasts,  festival 
days  and  observances  are  also  astronomical. 

ABGHANATUA,  or  lord  of  the  boat  shaped 
vessel,  is  a  title  of  Iswara  or  Siva.  Arghanatha 
Iswara  appears  to  hare  been  literally  translated 
by  Plutarch,  as  Iris  and  Osiris,  when  he  asserts 
that  Osiris  was  commander  of  the  Argo.  This, 
as  a  name  of  Siva,  is  in  allusion  to  the  Argha's 
oonnexi<Ai  with  tlie  Linga.<— (7(^  Bfylk.  Hind, 
f.  S74. 

ARGHA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  S^'^ 
46'  £.  and  Lat.  88''  16'  N. 

ARGUAND-AB,  a  river  near  Candahar,  in 
the  bilb.  Oaita  left  bank  is  the  famous  grot- 
to, the  Ghar-i-Jamsliid,  sixteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  Candahar.  The  hills,  the  Panj  Bai,  ovei^ 
bok  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the 
Grotto  has  the  appearanoe  of  having  been 
beautifully  oanred. 

ARG  H  A-PATRA.    See  Argha . 

ARGHANI-MAII)AN,isintheSouthern8lope 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  :  about  80  miles  to  its  West 
rises  the  Western  branch  of  the  Tigris.  See 
Tigris. 

ARGHAWAN.  Hind.  Pbrs.  Baber  men- 
tions, two  Arghawans,  quite  different  plants, 
the  red  and  the  yellow.  The  yellow  is  com- 
mon on  all  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  also 
on  those  of  Beluchistan,  and  Persin,  In  the 
latter  region  it  is  named  Mahak.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  pea- 
like flowers,  with  compound  alternate  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  Very  numerous  tlatnral  objects, 
whose  beauty  is  not  prisied,  because  it  is  not 
rare.  The  red  argha  wan  is  a  small  tree. — 
Maison'i  Journeg^  Vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

ARGHEL,  Egypt.  The  leaves  of  Solenos- 
temma  argel,  a  native  of  Syria.  They  are 
purgative  and  ore  employed  in  Kgypt  to  adul- 
terate senna. — Hog-  Veg-  King,  p.  ii,  6.  A'i«- 
mand$.    See  Cassia, 

ARG*HIAM.    See  Hindoo. 
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ABCYLE. 


ABHATA. 


AkHHl- S,  a  Sind  dynasty  vbo  held  a  brief 
twaj  from  A.  D.  152i  to  1554-6,  a  prriod  of 
Zi  years,  during  wliieh  Shoja  Befc  and  his  son 
lCirX4  8hab  Huasain  reigned.  Arghun  Khan 
Tar  Khan,  was  grandson  of  Ualaku,  grandson 
of  Changiz  Khan. — EUioi^  p.  498. 

ARGHUN  KHAN  of  PERSIA,  Kablai 
Kban'a  great  nepbew.  His  wife  was  ZibeUima^ 
tbeKhaiun  Bula^an,  a  ladv  of  great  beauty  and 
ability.  Sbe  bad  been  married  to  Abaka,  but  on 
Itia  demiae,  aeeording  to  the  marriage  cnatoms 
of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of  her 
atepson,  Arghnn.  On  hrr  death,  Arghun  sent 
Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the  Mon* 
gol  tribe  of  Bayaiit,  but  Arghun  died  before 
the  bdy  Knka-Chin  was  brought  and  she 
passed  to  Ohasiiny  the  nephew  of  Anebun,  for 
Arghun  had  been  succeeded  by  Khi-Kufu,  his 
brother. — ^aarf.  Aev.  Juljf  1868. 

ARGHYA«  Savs.  A  present,  or  gifl  indi- 
cative of  respect  to  a  superior.  It  matters  not 
of  whst  it  consists,  and  ia  often  of  flowers.— 
Bind,  Tk  To/.t.  p.  312. 

ARGILA,  alsoUARGlLA.  Hind.  The 
Adjutant  bird,  Lsptopiilus  Artcila. 

AR60L.     Potassa  bi*tartras  :  TarUr. 

ARGON  OR  AHGOND.  A  mix**d  race  re- 
sident  at  L6,  half  Kashmiri  and  half  Boti.  The 
siime  term,  in  Yarkand,  also,  is  applied  to  half 
bloods. 

ARGON.  Bee  Argha :  Lastral  Ceremonies. 
Narayana.     Yarana. 

AK60NAUTA,  the  Argonaut  or  paper 
sailor,  a  genus  of  molluscs  of  the  daas  cephalo- 
poda order  dibranchiata.  8ea  Octopoda  and 
lamily  Argonautidm.  Several  specits  oecur  in 
the  seas  on  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  viz., 
A.  Argo;  comu  ;  cymbium  ;  gondola  ;  hians  : 
ihaustruro  :  tuberculata  :  aad  vitrea.  See  Car- 
inaria  :  Mollusca,  Octopoda. 

ARGOWLI,  a  town  in  Indb  in  Long.  SI"" 
15' E.  andLat.  24*'  17*  N. 

ARGUS.  Like  the  Argus  of  the  Greeksy^ 
Indra  is  dipicted  with  a  thousand  eyea,  and  is 
bence  called  the  thousand  eyed  god, 

ARGUS  COWRIE,  Cvprasn  Argus,  some 
hsve  been  sold  at  four  gtiineas  a  pair. 

ARGUS  PHEASANT  LukoiHikd.  SceAves. 
ARGYLE  of  Damascus,  is  the  common 
l.ookah  of  India,. and  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  Nargyle.  The  common  houkah 
consists  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell  containing  wnter, 
ill  which  an  upright  re«d,  or  wooden  pipe  orna- 
mented or  otherwise  and  about  eighteen  inches 
lon}(  is  fixed,  to  stipport  the  tobncco  holdfr  snd 
liiihtid  charcoal  (chiUam.)  This  perpendicular 
tube  18  grsaped  by  the  person  who  smokes;  who 
draws  thr  tobacco  smoke  through  the  water,  by 
nienns  of  a  similar  reed,  or  pipe  rtirved  or 
straight  renchin^  from  the  globe  to  the  mouth. 
These  tubes  Are  sometimrs  made  of  silver,  as  well 
•^  ilic  vas«-'  itsel',  a».cl  richly  (culptund.     This 


is  the  ordinan  hookah  of  India,  and  termed  by 
Europeans  the  bubble  bubble  from  the  now 
created  in  the  water.  liMmmnC^  TrmeU.  f'ul. 
ii.  p.  226. 

ABG  Y  RELk,  a  geana  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Convolvulaoeas,  of  which  Voigt  aod  Wight 
enumerate  about  seventy  species  as  growing  in 
India,  m.  A.  Aeuta ;  aggregata  argcn- 
tea  :  capitata  :  euneata  cymoaa,  elliptica  ; 
festive  ;  fulgens  :  hirsuta  :  floribunda  :  lauri* 
folia ;  liaUbarica  :  multiflora,  pooiaoea  ;  aetosa, 
fpeooaa  ;  tilifolia  ;  splendens  :  Walliefaii  ;  2>>- 
lanica.  These  have  been  principally  brouabt  from 
the  genera  Convolvulus,  Ipomiea  andLetisnri*iii. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  showy  and  ornament- 
al.  The  leaves  of  A.  bracteata  of  Cboisy.  Samu- 
drapatta,  Sanscrit  ?  are  mentioned  in  Uaefid 
Plants  aa  uaed  for  fomenting  aad  poulticing 
serophuloiis  joints.  The  Kway-nce  of  the  Burxu. 
is  th<{  A.  capitata. 

ARGYREIA  MALABARICA.    (Cftotsy  ) 

Kattu  KalangUy  Mal.     |     Paymoott«iy,  Taw. 

Grows  in  Mysore,  Malabar,  common  on  the 
ghauts.     Rool  cathartic-  Conaidcred  by 
a  good  horse,  medicine.*— ^i»</ie. 

ARGYREIA  SPECIOSA.— iSi9l. 

CoDToIvuluB  specioaua.  Linn, 
„  uervoaaa.  Burm^ 

liCttsomia  neivoaa  lioxb. ;  488. 
Lettbomia  8|>ecio8a.  Roxb* 
I(>otna;a  npecioaa.  Pert, 


Bich-tsruka     ...     Bskg.  | 
Elephant  creeper..   £xg. 
Samodra  Sboka     Utnd. 

QnU  M 

Samndra-HogamM  A  LA  Y. 
Samudra  palacca««*^A2<fi. 


8amudim-«haddi..    Tam. 
Samudra-patra  ...      Trx. 

»•         i»aia  ...  ,, 

Chaodrar-poda    ...         ^ 
Kakkita,  kokkiU  or  k«^. 
kiti,  Pal**samadra  Tu. 


Grows  all  orer   India  :    it   has  large  deep 
rose  coloured  flowers.  The  leaves,  applied  wuh 
the  green   or  upper   side,  are  deemed   di^cu- 
tient :    'I  he  lower  or  white  side  is  a  maturant 
Voigt,  351. 

AEH.  A  river  at  Oodypoor. 

AAUAR.  Sans.  Cajanus  Indieus.  Pigeon 
Pea  or  Hill-dhal  Pea. 

ARHATA,  religious  Buddhist  ooun9el!ort 
who  assembled  at  Pataliputra  with  AM>kj. 
After  9  months  consultation  they  sent  out  uiue 
teachers,  viz.,  one  to  Cashmir  and  Peshawar, 
a  second  to  the  country  of  the  >ierbadali  - 
a  third  to  Hciwar  and  Bundi.  A  fourth  to 
Northern  Sind.  A  fifth,tothe  Mahratta  country. 
A  aixth  to  the  Greek  Province  of  -Kabul, 
Arachosia*  A  seventh  to  the  country  of  Hiina- 
Iflya8,and  the  eighth  toAva  or  Bi<tm,  thatia,  '*the 
i(okifn  land,"  the  aurea  re^iis  or  the  aurra 
chersouesus  and  the  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Cey  Iol. 
Some  circumstances  of  which  ve  are  uiiinfonn- 
ed  must  have  prepared  these  regions  for  the  rr- 
cepiiun  of  the  ascetic  doctrints  of  Sakya  mum, 
whieh  still  prevail  throughout  Ceylon,  lluruiMi., 
Sinm,  Thibet,  and  China,  atnongst  about    oi.c« 
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fourth  of  the    human    race.     See    Buddha,  / 
Litna.    Sakja  MuiiL 

AUIA,  Herar^-^aiso  called  Htri,  aud  (he  river 
which  ii  stands  is  called  Hert-rvd.  '1  his  river 
of  Hni  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Apeiap  by  other 
writers  Ariui  ;  and  Jria  is  the  name  given  to 
the  country  between  Parthia  (Parthuwa)  iit  the 
we^t,  Margiana  (Margbush)  in  the  north,  Bae- 
triJi  (Bakhtrish)  and  Araehosia  (Harauwatish) 
in  the  east.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Eariava  (Hariva)  of  the  cuneiform  insorip* 
tinns,  though  this  is  doubtful.  Frof*  Max 
MiiUe/a  Leceureg,  p.  p.  234-255. 

ABIA,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  known 
to  the  Greeks.  It  formed  the  sixtfa  territory 
occupied  by  the  Arian  race  in  their  migrations 
from  the  table  land  of  Fainir  to  the  south  west 
part  of  it.  It  was  known  to  tbeArians  asHaroyu, 
which  Bunsen  (iii.  463)  considers  to  be  Herat, 
the  Harwa  or  Hariva  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, from  the  river  Heri,  or  Ueri-rud,  bat 
the  Greek  district  of  Aria,  comprised  the  larger 
part  of  Segestan  and  part  of  SoathernKhorasan. 
iiee  Arian. 
ARIABEPON.  MaLbal.  (erDf61CQ;«aJjy 

Azadirachta  Indies. 
ARIA  DESA.  Sec  Hindoo,  also  SakyaMuni. 
ARIAHA.  See  Arian :  Hindoo. 
ARl-ALU.    Maleal.     ce^rocjyoej    Syn. 

of  Ficua  religioaa. — Linn, 

ARIALU.  See  Arian :  Hindoo. 

ARIAN,  also  written  Aryan  ;  this  intel- 
leciual  race,  originally  argicultural,  have  been 
QBiutefTuptedly  masters  of  the  world  since 
the  date  of  the  Persian  dominion  and  been 
the  mightiest  engine  of  civilization.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  rea»*arcUes  of  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  of  Professora  Wilson  and  Max  Muller 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  seem  to  prove  that  much 
of  tbe  earlier  history  of  two  branches  of 
this  nee  are  embodied  iu  the  Vendidad  of  the 
>ocient  Persians  and  present  Parsees  and  in 
the  Yedas  of  the  Hindoos,  According  to  Dr. 
Haug,  the  opening  to  the  Vendidad  or  Code 
of  the  Fire-worahippcrs  of  Iran,  dates  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  its  contents  are  the 
reminiecences  of  the  passage  of  the  old  Arians 
inio  India,  on  the  south,  and  into  Persia  on 
tbe  south  west.  Major  Cunningham,  also,  in  his 
learned  work  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes  (p.  15,)  uses 
the  term  Arian  in  allusion  to  the  race  of  Aryya, 
whose  emigraiions  are  recorded  in  the  Zen^ia- 
rnta,  who,  starting  from  Ericene  Vijo,  gradu- 
ally  spread  to  the  south-east,  orer  Aryya  vart'ha 
orAryyadesa,  the  northern  plains  of  India, 
and  to  the  aonth-weat,  over  Iran  or  Persia  : 
^t  adds  that  the  Medes  are  called  Arioi  by 
Herodotus.  The  original  meaning  of  their  name 
is  5  lid  tc  have  been  equivalent  to  upper  noble. 
U  111*  also,  however,  been  suggested  that  as 
lU  Allans   were  originally    and  Ctden'laliy  an  j 
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agricultural  and  therefore  a  peasant  race,  they 
may  have  derived  their  name  from  their  plough^ 
and  words  relating  to  ascricuLiure  are  fouud 
in  several  tongues.  In  Latin,  it  ia  aratrum, 
from  aro,  1  plough.  In  Egyptian  (iu  Nefruuri) 
Ar  is  said  to  mean  a  plough.  In  Tamil  it  is 
£r  ^.f ,  ill  Telugu,  Araka  t^^jf    in  Sanscrit, 

k\ox\\f  with  Nangala  or  Nangara,  it  is  also 
called  Hala  or  Hara  c^-^p>  and  possibly  theArian 

race  may  have  obtained  their  name  from  this 
implement  of  husbandry.  According  to  Ob. 
Bunsen,  the  Arian  emigration  from  Sogd  to 
Bactria,  took  place  prior  to  B.  C.  5000,  conse- 
quently before  the  time  of  Menes  ;  their  iin* 
migration  into  the  Indus  country,  about  B« 
C.  4000  and  he  thinks  the  opening  lo  the  Ven- 
didad describes  the  succession  of  the  foundation 
of  the  fourteen  kingdoms,  the.  last  and  most 
southern  of  which  was  the  laud  of  the  five 
rivers  (the  Punjab}*  According  lo  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  in  the  same  way  that  political  tradi- 
tion represents  that  of  the  Westeni  aborigines 
(the  Hamites  and  Shemites)  so  does  the  Arian 
one  represent  that  of  theEastern  tribe  in  the  pri- 
meval land.  The  vast  climatic  change  which 
took  place  in  the  northern  countries  is  attribut-* 
ed  in  the  Bible  to  the  action  of  water.  In  the 
other,  the  sudden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the 
eause  assigned.  Both  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  cause,  the  upheaving  of  the  land  by 
volcanic  action,  elevating  portions  and  depress-* 
tng  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Ten 
months  of  winter  is  now  the  climate  of  West- 
ern Thibet*  Pamer  and  Belur,  at  the  present 
day,  and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai 
country,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Kuen  Lung^ 
the  paradise  of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at 
the  sources  of  the  Oxusjind  Jaiuirtes,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  tbe  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence  the  Arians  came. 
Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the 
Uttaru  Kuru,  we  cannot  he  thinks,  venture  to 
place  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagb,  in  the  high- 
land ofPamer,betweeuthe40th  and  37th  degrees 
ofN.  ktitude,  and  Sfi""  and  90°  of  longitude. 
On  this  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tag  and  the 
Mustagh  (the  Tian>Shangor  Celestial  Mountains 
of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-berezaiti  (Albordsh) 
is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  invoked  in 
ihe  Zendavista,  as  the  principal  mountain  and 
the  primeval  source  of  the  waters*  At  ihe  present 
day,  the  old  indigenous  iiihal)itants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  Kcnerally  those  of  Khasgar,  Yarkand, 
Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the  adjacent  highlands, 
are  Tajiks  who  speak  Persian,  and  who  are  all 
agriculturists.  The  Turkomans  either  came 
after  them  and  settled  at  a  later  period,  or  else 
they  are  aborigines  whom  tlie  Arians  found 
there.  Qii  this  point,  CUcvulicr  Buuseu  Jikcwiao, 
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remarks  tbat  (be  opening  of  that  saered  code   The  Vondided  (ii.  veree  5)  says  it  wu  Cfuiai 


of  the  Vendidad,  as   oertainly  contaioa  a  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  Arians,  as  does  the  I4th 
chapter  of   Genesis  a  historical  account  of  the 
eldest  reoorded  war  between   Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan'    The   Fargard  is    divided  into   two 
f^reat  parts,  one  comprising  the   immiitration 
from  the  eastern  and  north  eastern  primeval 
countries  to  Bactria,  in  consequence  of  a  natnrai 
catastrophe  and  climatic  changes,  the  other  the 
suhspqaent  extension  of  the  Arian  dominions 
through  Eastern  Central  Asia,  which  terminated 
in  the  Punjab.     The  following  psasage  contains 
a  genuine  description  of  the  climate  of  the  pri- 
meval land  of  the  Arians,  Iran  Proper.     There 
Ingromaniyus  (Ahriman),  the  deadly,  created  a 
mighty  serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  Deva — 
ten  months  of  winter  are  there,  two  of  summer. 
The  following  passage,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
Huzuresh  or  Pehlevi  translation — and   which 
Lassen  considers  an  interpolation,  is  irrecon- 
oileable  with  the  above.    The  warm  weather 
lasts  seven  months  and  winter  five.  The  fathers 
of  the   Arians,  therefore,  originally  inhabited 
Iran  Proper,  the  land  of  Pleasantness  and  they 
left  it  only  in  consequence  of  a  convulsion  of 
nature,   by  which  a  great  alteration  in  the 
climate  waa  caused.    When  the  dimate  was 
altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  nature,  the 
Arians  emigrated.  They  did  not  however  foUow 
the  course  of  the  Oxus,   or  they  would  have 
come  in  the  first  instance  to  Bactria,  and  not 
to  Sogd.    Their  course,  therefore  was  more 
northerly.  Its  present  climate  is  precisely  what 
the  record  describes  it  to  have  been  when  the 
changes  produced  by  the  above  commotion  took 
place,  it  has  only  two  months  of  warm  weather. 
In  the  course  of  the  Arians  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  primeval  country,  between  Sogdiana 
and  the  Siitlej,  they  formed,  by  the  conqueat  of 
fonrteen  countries,  as  msny  kingdoms,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  Proper,  in  the  country  of  the   Indus  and 
its  confluenta.     In  the  intervening  countries, 
they  passed  amongst  the  Turaniana  (Scythians 
and  Turoomaas)  and  there  ia  evidence  that  the 
inhabitanta  whom  they  found  in   India,  were 
likewise  Turaniana.    The  main    direction    of 
these  traveUers,    was  southerly,  and  on  the 
aottthem  bank  of  the  Caapian  is  a  group,  the 
mioleusof  the  Arian  Media,     Profeaaor  Mhx- 
Muller  givea,  aa  follows,  the  suecesaivo  Ariau 
aettlementa : 

So^cmm  in  SamarooMd,  farm&i  ike  firH 
ieHUmeni  cf  tMe  aHomm  :  Sugbda,  afterwards 
spelled  Sugdia  and  commonly  Sogdiana.  is 
pre-eminently  the  country ,«—aa  bring  the  home 
of  the  Pire>worahippers.  It  is  in  the  38th 
degree  of  latitude,  wlfere  Mara  Kaoda  (Saroar- 
eiind)  ia  situated,  a  paradiaiacal  land,  fertilized 
by  the  river  So^d,  so  that  Sogd  and  Paradise 
are  used   syaomnoasly^  by   the  later  writer?. 


as  the  second  best  of  the  regions  and  counitia 
The  9eeomd  MeUlememi  wot  in  Mourn,  (Merr, 
Margiana.)  This  is  Margiana  (from  the  riftr 
i^iar^us,)  npw  Marghab  (Margua-water,)  Mjp 
gush  in  the  cuneiform  insi-riptions  :  a  fruitful 
province  of  Khorasaan  surrounded  by  deterii. 
In  the  Record,  (iii.  verse  6  )  ii  is  described  m 
'*  the  third  best  land,  the  mighty  and  picui 
Mourn,  Marw,)  ....  Ahriman  created  ibtre 
ware  and  marauding  expeditiona." 

TAe  iMrd  nWemni  wa$  la  BokAdi  (Bac 
tria.)  It  (iv.  v.  7,)  is  stated  that  the  /anrik 
beat  land  was  the  fortunate  Bukhdi,  with  tiie 
lofty  banner :  here  Ahrimaii  created  buzziiji 
inaecta  and  poisonous  plants."  Bokhdi  b  cer- 
tainly Bactria  (though  Bumouf  had  douhu 
about  it,)  the  land  of  the  Bsctrians.  The  '*  u^ 
plumes"  indicate  the  imperial  banner  (meotiob- 
ed  alao  by  Firdousi,)  and  refer,  cofiteqofnilj, 
to  the  time  when  Bactria  was  the  seat  of  emput. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  is  said  about  Mc- 
die,  though ahe  oonquertd  Babylon  B.  C.  1234 

"  Tkeir  fourth  ntUlemeui  maa  im  Suap 
(>forthem  Parthia.)  It  (v.  verse  8,  says  ^  \ht 
fijlh  best  land  is  Nisaya ;  there  Ahriman  atttcd 
unbelief."  This  is  the  Nisaia  of  Ptolemy,  famoM 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  commonly  called  Niit, 
the  renowned  district  of  Northern  Part  hi*, 
bordering  on  Uyrkauia  and  Margiana.  '  The  eitf 
of  Nisffi  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Ozus.  Tb« 
term  '*  unbelief  in  the  record,  signifies  tba 
apoataoy  from  pure  fire  worship.  Ueir,  then- 
fore,  the  first  schism  takes  place. 

"*  The  fifth  Htttemeut  in  Haro^{Knk.)anmi 
is  Herat,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  moti^* 
subsequently,  and  the  Uariva  of  the  cuncifonn 
inscriptions.  Its  name  haa  no  oonnexion  vim 
the  Arians,  but  comes  from  the  river  do« 
called  *'  Heri,"  abounding  in  water.  The  (jrecc 
district  Aria  comprises  the  larger  porttoo  of 
Segestan,  and  forms  part  of  Soiuhon  Kborjs- 
sao.  In  the  Record  (vi.  verse  9,)  it  ts  mentiootfU 
that  the  fifth  beat  laud  waa  Haroyu,  the  posrer 
out  of  water,  here  Ahriman  created  hail  sbu 
poverty.'* 

''  The  iixth  uHltment  in  Fekereta  (Beget ttn  ) 
This  country  is  the  home  of  Rusiuro.  i>ufl^«k 
is  the  capital  of  Segestan.  To  the  souih  eta: 
of  it  is  the  land  of  tlie  Parikani  known  u 
the  anoieuts  as  a  part  of  the  Sakea  countrf 
(Sakastene.)  The  greater  part  of  it  is  noir  i 
desert,  but  it  was  once  cultivated.  Here  sgai j 
in  the  words  of  ihe  Record,  th(*re  may  be  a!'u* 
sion  to  a  schism,  which,  in  that  ca«e,  would  oe 
the  second  historical  one.  The  Record  run» 
(vii.  verse  10.)  *'  Vekereta,  in  whicii  Uuzh-ki 
is  situate  ;  there  Ahriman  created  the  I'^ini  ti 
IChnathaiii."  (//rroif.  iii.  94  Comp  BitU^,  t»» 
59.)  Recent  travellers  have  also  found  nunuii  c 
tribes  between  Medin  and  Qedrosia,  who  «vr* 
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shipped  tiie  Peri  (Fairies,)  but  were  fire-wor- 
shippers tiso. 

"  Tke  swenlk  tellUmeni  in  Urva  (Cabul)  The 
Beoord  tlludes  to  (in  viii.  verse  11.)  Urva, 
prored  bj  Haux  to  bo  Cabul,  the  identity  of 
which  wraa  prcviouslj  uaknowii. 

"  Tie  eighth  uUlemt'ii  in  Khnenta  (CHnda- 
har}(ii.  verse  12.)  '*  KhuentBy  where  Vehrkaua 
b  situated."  Aceordtagto  Haug^bv  this  couotry, 
C;iDdabar  is  to  be  understood :  Vehrkdua  can- 
tK)i  be  Hyrcaniny  as  ia  jsmerally  supposed,  but 
is  the  city  now  called  Urghandab,  situated  in 
Cjmdabar.  The  curse  of  Ahriman  vras  pce'ieras- 
tism,  a  vice  kuovn  historically  to  be  un-Arian 
aod  Turanian. 

"  Tke  nimth  tdlleme*ft  in  Haraquaiia  (Aru- 
chosia,)  (x.  verse  13.  (Haraquaita,  deiioroinat- 
ed  the  fortunate  ;  tiie  Ilarauwatis  of  the  cuuei- 
form  iascriptions ;  tiie  Aracliosia  of  the  clHsaics. 
The  vork  of  Ahriman  he-re  was  the  burying  of 
the  dead.  Aoother  apostacy  therefore  from  the 
U'lte  faith. 

"  The  teMih  aiUemeMi  in  Httumai  (disttict  of 
Helmund,)    (xi.  verse  I  *.)     *'  Hetumat.    the 


try  of  the  Five  Rivers  is  also  called  the  Land 
of  the  Seven  rivers.  The  traditional  Greek 
names  also  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Sutiej  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
arms,  which,  iu  their  earlier  course  were  inde- 
pendent. According  to  this  view  it  stands 
thus  : 

1.  Kophen  (Kubh^) 
is.  Indus,  Upper 

3.  Hydas|>ts  (Bidaspes) 

4.  Akesines  iAbikiii) 

5.  Hyarotis  ^Uydrautisy  Ira- 

vuti-Parusn! 

6.  Hypbasis  (Vipasa) 

7.  Saranges  (Upper  Satadru, 

Sutiej,  Gbara) 
"  But  ii  is  not,  he  says,  only  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  asUitter  does,  that  the  country  extend- 
ed MS  far  as  the  Saras  vati,  but  such  a  supposition 
would  be  nt  variance  with  history,  it  is  uow 
Mscertained  frtiui  the  Vedas  that  the  Ariant 
passed  the  Butlc j,  at  a  very  late  period,  and 
settled  in  whnt  is  now  India.  It  was  not  till 
their  fourteenth  settlement  after  the  emigration 


>  I.  Indus. 

II.  Hydaspes. 
III.  Akesines. 

I  IV.  Hydraotes. 
V.  Hyphasis. 


vealthy,  the  splendid,"  is  the  valley  of  the  pre-  I  from  the  primitive  country  in  the  north,  that 

.-«»  u_i I    al^  V*.. t _*  .1        I  Ai I     i.L^  ij:..,j..  ir.—i. a    «i...  t_,i„_ 


sent  Helmund,  the  Etymander  of  the  elassscs 
Tbe  mischief  inflicted  here  by  Ahriman  was  the 
&io  of  soroeiy* 

*  Tke  eleventh  9eUlemeHt  in  Ra^ha  (Northern 
Media.)  (xii.  verse  16)  "  Kagha  with  the 
tlree  races  is  doubtless  the  Rhnga  of  Sirabo 
iqJ  Ptolemy,  the  greatest  city  in  Media,"  south 
of  Ttberao.  This  nortb-easteru  portion  of 
Media  includes  the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  Tite 
possession  of  these  passes  was  a  protection  to 
lite  other  Arians^  and  nt  the  same  time  the  key 
to  the  whole  of  Media,  and  tiiercfore  Persia. 
The  district  is  calitKl  also'  Choana  (Qwan.) 
Ahrimao  established  here  unbelief  in  the  spiri- 
tual supreiuacy  of  Zarathustra — ^mother  schism, 
it  all  eveats  another  poriioii  of  ancient  Arian 
history. 

"  Tke  twelfth  uideiment  in  Kakhra  (Khoras- 
««.)  (xiii.  verse  17.)  Kakhra  is  held  by 
^|>ie|;el  and  Lassen  to  be  the  district  of  Kih- 
f^mnentioned  in  Kirdon»i.  Haug  identifies 
•(  vith  the  cities  of  Karkh  in  Khorassan.  The 
tv.la  done  by  Ahriman  here  was  t^ie  burning 
cf  the  dead.  This  was  therefore  an  illes2[al 
praciioe,  hke  the  sin  of  the  Arachosians,  who 
•ere  so  profane  as  to  bury  their  dead.  All 
in!5  impliea  the  organisation  of  a  hierarchical 
power  in  Sigd  aud  Bactria,  although  not  a 
»<*eriJotal  raste. 

"  Tkt  thiiUenth  Meillemeni  in  Varetta  (Glii- 
^^■){u¥.  verse  18.)  "  Varena  with.the  four  cor- 
'•'<  Uau<  has  shown  to  be  Ghilan.  The 
<^f*e  of  Ahriman  was  irregular  menstruation. 
Tke  fowrlunth  tttihmettl  was  in  Ilaptu 
/Wa  Punjab),  (vi.  ver*e  19.)  The  Land  of 
I'tSfcTco  llmdu^that  is,  the  countrv  between 
^  ladui  and  Sutiej.     In  t  he  Vedas  the  coun- 
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they  passed  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  Indus. 
The  previous  resting  places  form  an  unbroken 
chain  of  the  primitive  abodes  of  ihe'Arians 
(the  Free  or  the  Land  owners).  The  last  link 
in  those  earlier  settlements  is  the  laud  of  the 
Afghans,  on  the  western  slope  uf  the  liindu- 
Kiish.  Lower  down  to  the  westward  there 
is  but  one  settlement  necessary  to  secure 
their  previous  possessions,  namely,  the  two 
districts  of  Ghilan  and  Masandarau,  with 
the  passes  of  the  Caspian.  This  settlement 
more  to  the  north-west  (Ghilan  aud  Masan- 
daraa)  forms  therefore  also  a  connected  group. 
Putting  these  two  groups  together,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  no  one  single  feriile  district 
in  the  whole  of  faiasteru  Central  Aja'ih  of  which 
the  Arian  races  did  not  possess  tht-mselves, 
except  Southern  Media  and  all  Farsistau  or 
Perttis.  Now  as  history  exhibits  the  Arian 
race  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Media, 
but  as  dominant  only  iu  Persia,  it  follows  that 
Ghilan  and  Masaudaran  formeii  the  nucleus  of 


these  ancient  possessions  which  afterwards  be« 
came  so  important  and  celebrated.  There  can- 
not therefoie  be  a  more  unfortunate  theory 
than  the  one  wliich  makes  Persia  the  original 
seat  of  Zuroaster  and  his  doctrine.  History  as 
well  as  personal  observations  at  the  prevent 
lime,  supply  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  Ira- 
uian  having  beeu  the  popular  language  in  all 
these  districts.  The  names  in  ihe  Vendidad 
moreover,  when  compared  with  Sanskrit,  turn 
out  to  be  regular  ancient  formations,  although 
like  the  old  Bactrian  formations,  as  pre* 
served  iu  India,  ihty  have  been  gradually 
weakened  down.  We  know,  lastly,  from  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenidse,  several   of 
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them^  which  have  become  historical  and  geo- 
graphical designations  at  a  later  period.  '  It  is 
impossible  under  these  circumstances,  to  cou- 
isider  the  Vendidad  as  a  modern  fiction,  or  as  a 
fragment  of  some  geojcraphical  cumpenoiuiii. 
The  fact  of  their  having  suddenly  rtrtraced  iheir 
steps  from  the  south-west,  and  formed  »  con- 
nected north-eastern  group  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  would  be  inexplicable,  supposin<;  it  to  be 
B  fiction.  (Pttii«ff»'«  Egypt* 8  Place  in  Universal 
History  \  from  p.  462  to  467  ) 

Id  India  the  trrm  Aria,  hs  a  national  name, 
fell  into  oblivion  in  later  times,  and  was  pre- 
served ou\y  in  tlie  term  Aryavarta,  the  abode  of 
the  Aryans.  But  it  was  more  fnith fully  pre- 
served by  the  Zoroastrians  who  migrated  from 
India  to  the  north«west,  and  whose  religion  has 
bfcn  preserved  to  us  in  the  Zenda vesta,  thou^ll 
in  fra^cments  only.  Now  Airva  in  zend  means 
Venerable,  and  is  at  tlie  same  time  the  name  of 
the  people.  In  the  first  cliapter  of  the  Vendi- 
dad, where  Ahuramazda  explains  to  Zarathustra 
the  order  in  which  he  creaie.l  the  earth,  ciiteen 
countries  are  mentioned,  each  when  created  by 
Ahuramazda,  being  pure  and  perfect ;  but  each 
being  tainted  in  turn  by  Angto-mainyus  or 
Ahri-man.  Now  tiie  first  of  these  countries  is 
called  Airyanem  vtejo^ — Arianum  ^emeH,  the 
Aryan  seed,  and  its  position  must  have  been  as 
far  east  as  the  western  slopes  of  the  Belnr  Tag 
and  Mustag,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Yaxartes  the  highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia. 
From  this  country,  which  is  culled  their  seed, 
the  Arians  advanced  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  in  the  Zendavcsta  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  occupied  by  the  Aryans  is  like- 
wise called  Airya.  A  line  drawn  from  India 
aion{(  the  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus  Indicua 
in  the  east,  foiloiving  in  the  nonb  the  direction 
between  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  then  running 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  so  as  to  include  Uyr- 
cania  and  Ragha,  then  turning  south-east  on 
tlie  borders  of  Nisaea,  Aria  ^i  e.  Uariu;,  and 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Etymandrus  and 
Arachotus,  would  indicate  the  ifcneral  horizon 
uf  the  Zoroastrian  world.  It  would  be  what  is 
called  in  the  fourth  carde  of  the  yashtof  Mithra, 
**  the  whole  space  of  Aria,"  vitpem  airy 6 - 
sayanem  (totum  Ariae  situni.]  Opposed  to  the 
Arian  we  find  iu  the  zendavesta  the  non- 
Arian  countries  (anairyao  dain-havo,)  and  traces 
of  this  name  are  found  in  the  Ava^taxai  u  people 
and  towu  on  the  frontiers  of  Hxrcania. 
Greek  geographers  use  the  name  of  Ariana  in 
a  wider  sense  even  than  the  zendavesta.  All 
the  country  between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the 
south  and  the  Indus  iu  the  east,  the  Hindu- 
kush  and  Paropamisus  iu  the  north,  the  Cas- 
pian gates,  Karamauia,  and  the  muuih  of  the 
Pt-rsinn  gulf  in  the  west,  is  included  by  Siraho 
(a\  .  2)  ui.dir  the  iicme  c  f  Ariauj ,  and  Ri^ctiia 
'a  iLus    ta:!ca  ly    him   *'  ihe  ori.*.n  vi.l   of  tlit- 


whole  of  Artana.'*     As  the  Zoroastrian  retiinA 
spread  westward,  Persia,   Elymais,   and  ll*r*u 
all    claimed    for    themselves   the   Arian    title 
Hellanicus,  who  wrote  before  Herodotus,  knons 
of  Aria  as  a  name  of  Persia.  Herodotus  (VII.  Ci] 
attests  that  the  Medians  called  thenisetvrsArii  , 
and   even    for   Atropatene,   the   northern looii 
part  of  Media,  the  name  of  Ariania  (not  Ar^i- 
has  been   predtrved  by  Stephanus  Byzantiims. 
Manu  speaking  of  the  Palava  tribe  of  Kahatryt, 
who  had  neglected  to  reverence  brahmant,  hi\\t% 
them  Dasya,  whether  they  speak  the  laitgua^'- 
of  the  MIech-cha  or  that  of  the   Arva,  anfl  ttc 
people  to  whom  he  there  alludes  seeiu  to  hftVe 
beeu  Medes  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
As  to  Klyroais  its  name  had  been  derived   from 
Ailama,  a  supposed  corruption  of  Atfyama. 
The  Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and  8ogdut.t 
all  spoke,  as  latu  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  uearN 
the  same  language,and  we  may  well  uuderstaiui, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  claimed    fo: 
themselves  one  common  name,  in  opposition  to 
the  hostile  tribes  of  Turan.   (MuHe/:  LeciMret, 
p.  from  226  to  228.)    And  when,  alter  ,^ears 
of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation,  Persia  rose 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  Ix- 
a  national  kingdom,  we  find  the  new  nati^^nal 
kings,  the  worshippers  of  Masdanes,    calling: 
themselves,  in  the  inscriptions  dedpherrd  by 
De  Sary,     *'  Kinxs  of  the  Ar)'an  and  un -Aryan 
races,"  in  Pehlevi,  Iran  va  Jnirau  :  in  Gretk« 

hpiavuiv     Kai    Avapiavwv — \MulUrS     LtCtttref^ 

p.  229.) 

West   of  Armenia^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  ancient  name  of  At^ 
hatiia.     The    Armenians    call   the    Albanians 
yfyhovan,  and  as^A  in  Armenian  stands  for  r,  or 
or  ),  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Bori,  tltat  iu 
Aghovan  also  the  name  of  Aria  is  oontaiirrd 
This  seems  doubtful.    But  in  the  yalle^s  of  the 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arian  race  speak tii'j 
an  Aryan  language,  the  0«of  Ottttkiy  and  th-  % 
call     themselves     Iron.     {Mullers     Lecimrrw^ 
p.  230 )     Briefly,  to    recapituate.  the    Arians 
according    to     Bunstn    (iv.   487)     etni^iateti ; 
out  of  the  country   of  the  sources  of  the  Ox  us  i 
Oihon)  and  Jaxaites,  B.  C  1 1,000  to  lO.oo  j. 
(and  (iv,  491,)   about  B.  C.  7,250  to    5,00l\ 
the   Arians  separated  into  Kelts,   Armenian*,! 
Irenians,   Greeks,  Slaves    and    Germans.    Ar-i 
cord  ins;  to  Buhsen  (iii.  584)  the  separation    «  i  \ 
the  Arians  was  prior  to  their  leaving  Sogd.  l>c- 1 
emi}cration   from    Bjgd  to    Bactria,   after   tt.rj 
separation,  took  place  B  C-  5^000,  consequent -i 
ly 4*  before  the  time  of  Meues.     The  iratiiigia.H 
tion  into  the  Indus  country  about  B.  C.  4,0%>  ' 
and   Zoroasters  reform  in  Bactria   about    tin 
time  of  Menes  or  half  a  century  later.      Pui. 
stn  .iii.  584)  itnd  he  is  of  opii  ion  that   W.  C  j 
5,000  to  4,i.0U  ihf  Atinns  formed  thtir   lit  _•  i 
d'liia   la  Cci;u\il    A^i.',    ;«   far   as     Xw^rtl»r  \ 
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Medui,  Cabul  and    Candaliar.    B.    C.   4,000 
ifacr)  migrateci  into  the  Indus  country. 

or  their   history  while  residing  in  the  Pun- 
jjbj  we   iDuti  search    the  Vedas     which   fur- 
nish much  informHtion   regarciing  the    origin 
and  early  state  of  the  races  who  are  now  called 
Hiodu9.     The  people  among  whom  the  Vedas 
were  composed,  had  evidently  passed  the  no- 
made  stage.     They  had  bo  money,  aud  tlieir 
Health  c«)T)8isted  of  cattle,  horse?,  ebeep,  jioats 
Ami  buffaloes,  and  the  cow  was  the  medium  of 
barter.     By   the  Rig- Veda  (vol.   1,  p.  165  : 
rA.  2,  pp.  127  and   225  ;   and   vol,    8,   pp. 
103,  276,  416  and  458,)  it  is  evident  that  the 
cuw  was  then  noC  reyerenced  and  that  the  race 
mho  composed  these  hymns,  were  a  cow-killing 
and  bcff  eating,  spirit-drinking  people.     Cow- 
ttealing  was  a  great  crime.    We  find  mention  in 
tUir  hymns  of  cities  of  commerce,  merchants, 
sailors,  of  weapons  of  wood  and  iron,  of  chariots, 
of  beralilt,  travellers  and  inns  for  their  accom- 
modntinn,  and  even  of  the  vices  of  a  primitive 
civilization.  Thf-y  had  roads  and  ferries ;  hullock 
curts  and  waggons  ;  they  had  carriages  and  war 
chariots  drawn  by  horses,  and  the  carriage  was 
reade  of  wood  with  brass  wheels  and  iron  rims 
and   pillars.     It  had    seats  aud  awnings,  was 
tasv  going   and  sometimes  inlaid   with   gold, 
i Professor  Muller,  Vol.  1,  pagea  94  and  175  : 
Vol.  2,  pp*  37  and  S56.)    Iron  aud  steel  were 
}D  ase,  for  there  is  mention  of  iron  armour,  of 
STTowa  tipped  with  steel,  and  Porus  gave  thirty 
pounds  of  steel  to  Alexander.     They  had   a 
knowledge  of  the  tea  ;  had  halks  of  justice  and 
bails  and  chambers  of  aacrifioe,  but  apparent- 
ly no  tempka  or  images.     Women  held  a  high 
eocial  position.     The  Rishi   and  his  wife,  con- 
verse on  equal  terms,  go  together  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  practice  austerities  together.    Lovely 
maidens   go    in  a  procession,    and    grown  up 
/taughiers   remain   without  reproach   in   their 
father's  house.     But  we  read  of  drunkenness, 
polygamy,  (Vol.  2,  p,  12)  cheating,   gambling, 
abandoning  of  chihlren,  thieves,  courtezans  and 
eunuchs.     Kakshivat,  an  illustrious  Bishi  mar- 
ries ten   sisters  at  once  ^Vol.  2,  p.  17),    and 
polyandry  seems   to  have  prevailed  for  in  an 
allegory,   Kakshivat  says,  "  Aswins,  your  ad- 
mirable  (horses]  bore  the  car,  which  you  had 
1  amessed,  (first)  to   the  goal,    for  the   sake  of 
faonoar,  and  the  damsel,  who   was  the  prize, 
rame  through  affection   to    >ou   and  acknow- 
ledged your  (hasbandahip)  saying,   yon  are  my 
lords  (Vol.  1,  p.322).— OUcWto  Betiew,  1859, 
lir.  Wheeler  says   that  the   worship  of  the 
Anao»,  in   the  times  of  their  approaching   the 
Ftt'ujab,  seems  to  have  b.-en  simple,  patriarchal, 
aadconducted  by  th«i  father  of  ihe  family  :  tohave 
keea  a  worship  of  fire,  and  subsequently  they 
f personified  the  earth,  sky,  food,  wine,  months, 
8ta«on*,  day,  night,  and  <tawn. — Iii$t  of  India. 
Amongst  the  Arian  himlus^  the  sacrifice  of  a 


horse,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seems  ta  have  been 
practised  in  their  religious  rites.  There  are  two 
hymns  in  the  Hig  Vrdu,  describing  the  rite, 
nnd  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  early 
religiou  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt 
offering  to  the  gods,  was  had  recourse  to. 
It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into  disuse, 
and  was  existing  as  a  felic  of  an  antevedic 
peiiod,  imported  from  some  foreign  region, 
possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  viciitns, 
and  especially  horses,  were  commonly  sacrifired. 
And  in  still  later  times,  the  Aswamed'ha  con- 
sisted iu  certain  ceremonies  ending  in  the 
liberation  of  the  horse,  as  throu>ihout  Southern 
lnd<a  is  still  practised  with  a  bull  or  cow,  many 
of  which  are  met  with  in  every  village,  freed  or 
let  loose  in  the  name  of  Biva  or  Vishnu, 

At  present,  in  India,  the  native  Arian  races 
hohi  to  the  three  great  religions,  buddhism,  bia- 
manism,  and  zoroastrianisro,  and  the  folk>wera 
of  the  Jain  belief  are  all  of  this  race,   many  of^ 
whom   also,    in   Cashmere,   Affj^hanistan   and 
Hfijputana  have  become  mahomedans*  Amongst 
the    Arinn    races  who   went    to    the    north- 
west, there  ar«  no  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
the   Saxons   continued  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices  after  tleir   settlement  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  their  own  land  the  immolation  of  cap- 
tives in  honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.     The   great  temple  at  Upsal,  iu 
Sweden,  appears  tohave  been  especially  dedicat- 
ed to  Odin,   Thor   and   Frea.     Its  periodical 
festivals  were  accompanied  by  different  degrees 
of  conviviality   and  licence,   in   which  human 
sacrifices  were  rarely  wanting,  varied  in  their 
number  and  value  by  the  supposed  exigency. 
In  some  cases  even  roval  blood  was  selected 
that  the  imagined  anger  of  the  gods  might  be 
a]>pea8ed.     In  Scandinavia,   the  authority  of 
the  priest  was   much   greater  than  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  amonir  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  was  hia  word  often,  which  dttermined  where 
the  needed  victims  should  be  fuund.    It   was 
his  hand    that  inflicted   the  wound,  and  his 
voice  which  said,   *'  I  send  thee  to  Odin,"  de- 
claring the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be   that 
the  gods   might   be    propitiated,    that   thero 
might  be  a  fruitful  se^sou  or  a  successful  war. 
The  tendency  of  the  Arian  race   is  to  form  na- 
tional and  pditical  communities,  marry   one 
wife;  and  worship  one  supreme   and  spiritual 
deity.     The  Turanian  tendency  is  to  have  little 
natural    or   political  cohesion — marry  one   or 
more  wives,  without  much  sentiment,  to  wor« 
ship  gods  and  heroes  without  much  idea  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  be\ond  that  implied  in  the 
i.oiion  of  ghosts  and  devils. —  Wheeler*^  Hut 
of  India,  p  7.    Bunsf.r^$  ^SVP^}  ^^^«  ****.  pp. 
499  to  601  and  Fol.  it.  pp.  40  /o  §61.  Prof, 
Max  MuHfr's  Leciurrs,  pp  69  108 ;  201.  Cal- 
cuUa   Review    1859,    Edinburgh  Review,    See 
Arin,    Andhra,    Aborigines,   Greeks  of   .Asia  : 
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MMechft,  Iiidiii,  pp.   310,312,  322:  Hindu,  I 
Kabul,  pp.  436,  437,  485,  438  :  Kurnva,  Abori- 
gines of  Southern  India,   Sanscrit,  lnscriptionB, 
pp.872:    371,  Pandava,  Sudra,   Sakya  Muni, 
MababMrita,  Sarasvati,  Turlc,  Yadu,  Yavana. 

ARIAXA,  (Iran)  the  general  uaroe  for  the 
country  east  of  Persia  «iid  Media,  as  far  as  tlie 
Indus.  See  Arirt.  Greeks  of  Asia.  Iran  :  — 
Kabul,  p.  433,  437. 

AEIAN  ABAKHAFASA,  supposed  to  be 
Bii  Arian  territory  near  Kabul  and  the  Pare- 
pumisus.     See  Kabul,  p.  439. 

ARIAN  COOPANG,  a  town  in  Ihe  south  of 
peninsular  India,  in  lonir.  79**  6V  E.  and  lat. 

ARIAN   HINDUS,  See  Hindoo.     India,  p.  | 
312.     Sacrifice.     Iran.  I 

ARIAN  LANGUAGES,  See  Aria.  ludia, 
p.  311, 

ARIAN  MIGRATION,  Sce'lndia,  p.  309. 

ARIAN  PALI,  the  Arian  language  in  a  tran- 
sitive state  from  the  old  Arian  tongi.e. 

AHIA  PALUS,  of  the  anciems,  is  a  lake 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Helmund  at  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course  and  called  the  lake  of  Zarrah  by  Euro- 
peans. This  is  a  contraction  of  ZarrenJ,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  this  again  represents  the 
ZarangiorDran^iof  the  Greeks.  In  old  Persian 
books  it  is  CHlltd  '*  Daria-Reza  or  little  Sea," 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Seistan  call  it  Me- 
shila-i-Rustum,  also  Meshila-iSeisUn.  Meshiia 
merely  means,  in  Arabic,  a  muddy  swamp.  The 
ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  Hamiin  or  the  ex- 
panse.—iTi/.  Ferrier*a  Journ.  See  Helmuud  d 
428-9.  •  ^' 

ARIABATHETS  of  CAPPIDOCIA,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  Arsaces  I,  B,  C.  254-260, 
the  first  of  the  Arsacidan  kings. 

ARIARIUS,  a  satrap  of  Phry,?i«.  whose  son 
£ryihras  was  banished  by  Datius  to  Kishm 
Island.  Nearchns  wns  told  that  firythras  gave 
hiB  name  to  the  adjoining  sea* 

ARIA  VARTA,  the  lai.d  of  the  Arians  in 
IndiH.    See  Hindoo.     India,  pp.  3089.  ^..g„,,  „,„^ 

AHIA  VELA.    Maleal.    (t?>^r61cQ;cii)g»p    polyandrists 
Cleome  vi»co8a  :  also  Polanesia  felina,  D.  C.  ARISHT 

„^P^tJS.  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
«e  aia  not  succeed  to  Alexander'a  kingdom. 

ARIDURUM.YELL1K00D.PASHA-NUM. 
*kn*     Arsenic. 

Pufaii"  '"^^^^-  ^-'  V^"«^   Kai.  Tah. 
ARIK-I-GOWGIRD.       ,^s  pj^gg 


ARIKELU.       wOUw.     Tel.    Pasph'j 

frumentaceum. 

ARIKOTA,  edr«^.    Teu    Poirrea  Em 

burghii,  2>,  C— Combretum  decandrum.  R.  ,i 


232. 

ARIMEDAMU— S.  eO-fc«rtf»,      YscLe::. 
farnesiana,  W.  66. 

ARILS.  The  Tauric  and  Hydia  foes.  •;: 
which  Jdson  had  to  contend  before  he  obuict 
the  fleece  of  Aries,  are  the  symbols  of  the  lu 
god,  both  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Kile ;  t  i 
'able  has  occupied  almost  ereiy  pen  of  arit: 
quity,  but  is  clearly  astronomical,  as  the  nam* 
alone  of  the  Aryha-yai^k,  BoutofApoUo,  Man 
Mercury,  Sol,  Arctu  or  Aryitt,  JupiUr,  Bccckui 
d:e,  sufficiently  testify,  whose  rovage  is  entirt 
celestial.     Z'ocT*  Raja^lhan,  Vol.  I.  p  601. 

ARIG^UM,  a  town  near  the  territory  of  tH 
Siah  Push  Kafiira,  at  whicli  the  Oreeks  in  thti 
advance  on  India  established  a  military  ooIol; 
See  Kaffir- 

AltlL,  or  AHRE  NUDDY,  runs  near  Siki 
in  Rudaon. 

AKIL  RAMGANQA,  a   small  rirer  mi 

Bareiliy. 

ARlM,  a   town   in   India  in   long.  82"  3 
E.  and  Lat.  20«  39'  N. 

AHIMATHEA :  between  Kamleh  and  th 
hill-couhtry,  a  distance  of  about  ei^ht  miles, 
the  rolling  plain  of  Arimathea.  This  and  tb 
greater  part  of  the  plaio  of  tiharon,  is  one  (■ 
the  richest  dtatrioU  in  tlie  world.  The  son  i 
a  dark  brown  loam,  and,  without  manure,  pro 
duces  annually  superb  crops  of  wheat  and  Usr 
ley  —TojfUrU  Saracen,  p.  62. 

ARlNEBt  a  river  near  Jcypore. 

ARINGHE.     It.  Herrings. 

ARIPO,  a  town  in  Ceylon  in  long.  60"  S 
E.  and  lat.  8°  30'  N.  Pearl  o>ster5  are  fiiht, 
up  on  the  banks  near  iU     Sea' Pearls 

ARISHTA  NEMI  was  the  near  kinsman  o 
Krishna,  they  being  the   sous   of  Basdeo  uh 
Sdraudra,the  tbiest  audyoiingest  of  ten  brolLen 
of  the  Yndu  race.  These  were  of  Indu  or  Chas.iu 
origin,  and  supposed  to  have   been  bud  dhi* 


Sulphuric  Acid.     See  Ark.    " 

AKIKR  «a  ARIKELU.  e,blJ.e5^c«.  Pas- 
palum  scrobiculatnm,  £> 
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ARISHTA    PHENILA.   San*.    S.pin.iii 
emargiuatus.     Soap  nuts. 

ARISHTA  P   Eexo  P  Azadiraehta  ludiea. 
ARISI.    Tam.  ^sfi9  huskod  graia  of  Onxi 
sativa.— Zijtn.  Mkc. 

ARIS^MA,  a  genua  of  the  Araoe«  or  Am  ^ 
tribe  of  plants,  A.  gracile  is  mentioned  bv  Vr 
Honigberger  (p.  234)  as  occurring  abunoani  \ 
in  the  Himalayas,  on  the  south  siiie  of  Ihr  P 
Paiijal  from  ihe  top  to  the  bottom.  Its  juicr  vr  n 
acrid,  the  roots  are  considered  by  the  Hakr<-n> 
to  bean  excellent  remedy  against  every  d^t^cryr 
tion  of  animal  poijon.  A  Dracontium   auiJ  Ai 


AEISTOLOCHIA  INDICA. 


ARlUS  TBUMCATUS. 


tripbyliiuii  are  introduced  pltnts. — Hcnig.  p. 
234.  Foigi^  p.  688. 

ARISTIDA  SETACEA.  Zimi.  Broom  grass. 

ARISrOLOCUIA,  a  fcenus  x>r  the  birthwort 
tri})e,  of  which  Roxburgh  mentions  four  spe- 
cies, boi  Voigt  names  eleven  as  f(rowiug  in 
lodia.  A.  acuminata  growing  in  many  pUces 
is  cttitivated  as  a  flowering  plant,  for  its  largCi 
d;«rk  greeuuh  purple  flowers.  A.  Angnicida  : 
o.iorstissima  :  labiosa ;  cymbifera,  demstitie  : 
foeteni :  and  braziliensis  are  introduced  plants. 

Aristolochia  Longa  and  A.  Rotunda  natit ea 
of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  and  Kashmir  are 
found  in  the  medicine  bazars  of  India,  under 
tbe  oames  of  Zurawnni  tuwed  (Pers.  i/nras^long) 
iod  Zmravnmd  mooderMJyPtTB,  prd, round f)  with 
AruUlochU  as  the  Greek  name.  The  roots  of 
A.  Loiiga  are  given  by  the  Hakeems,  in  diseases 
of  tbe  womb,  ulcers  and  affections  of  the  gums  : 
tbe  Utter  in  itch,  leprosy,  for  drying  up  sores, 
de&troyiog  lice  and  intestinal  worms,  also  fop 
promoting  the  renal  and  menstrual  secretions. 
—A.  LoDga,  Zorawand-tuweel,  Ar.  Pers.  occurs 
m  wbilish,  twisted  pieces,  the  size  of  a  finger, 
asd  nearly  tasteless.— 0'5Aa«^A»tfMjf,  p,  568. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SAOCATA.  In  Sikkim, 
ia  tbe  Tslley  of  tbe  Teesta,  are  manv  fine  plants, 
but  Dr.  Hooker  especially  noticed  the  Aristo- 
locbia  saccata,  which  climbs  the  loftiest  trees, 
bearing  its  curious  pitcher-shaped  flowers  near 
ib«  ground  only  :  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  good 
food  for  OiUle.— Hooker,  Vol  II.  p.  7. 

AEISTOLOCHIA  BHACTEATA.  Bttz, 
Rcj^.  iU,  490. 


A  perennial  twming  plant,  growing  every 
where  ia  the  copses  and  jungles  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  flowering  in  the  wet  season,  the  root  is 
like  that  of  asrsaparilla,  perennial.  The  root  is 
nauseously  bitter*  and  is  given  as  an  emena- 
gogue,  and  in  paroxysms  of  gout.  It  is  also 
considered  by  the  native  practitioners  to  be  a 
valuable  remedy  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children 
proceeding  from  dentition.  The  dose  given  in 
India,  to  an  adult,  of  tiie  decoction  of  the  root, 
is  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  twice  daily. 
Also  in  native  medical  practice  employed  ia 
lues,  as  an  emenagogue,  also  to  procure 
abortion  and  as  an  antidote  to  snake  bites. — 
Rox6.  Hi.  490-1.  Foi^ty  813.  CaL  Cat.  Ex. 
1862.  O* SJ^avffhnesty,  p.  568. 

AEISTOLOCHIA  LONGA. 

Zerawand-ut-tawil..ABAB.  I  Birthwort :  longeared« 

Aristoloohia n     \  ^k^* 

I  Zerawand-daraz    Puta. 


Oondata    ... 
Kiia-mar... 
Wofo-killer 
Birthwort 

C&ttta-bangha 
P»ttf»      ... 


Dsan. 


t> 
'Esq. 

9* 

Sahb. 
fi 


Tam. 


Tkl. 


Addatinap«16  ... 
Qadide-grada 

Punigu  Dttllay... 
Gmdide  gadapara... 

Ekdopam „ 

OardtGavapu  ...  TuLU. 

A  plant  with  a  persistent  nauseously  bitter 
Utte :  p;rows  on  cultivated  around  on  the  Co- 
romaodel  coast ;  two  of  the  leaves  bruised  with 
water  are  given  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhcaa  with 
culic  ;  sn  infuaioii  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
deemed  antbelmiutic  and  given  in  snske  bites. 
O'Skauaktuujf,  page  568.  Hoxb*  m.  490. 
Foi^i,  313.  Chi.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  INDICA,    Linn.  Roxb. 
ui.  489. 


Evhwimntd Baao. 

OiyklMwies.  .Cocb.-Chin. 
Saonoder  ^,       . . .  Cthgb. 

Stttnnds „ 

loditn  Birthwort... EKG. 
fiuppwa  «..  ...  Duaa. 
Isrircl-^     .,.     ...     ,, 

I*nnel...     HlNB. 

lihnrmul „ 

{f»!*^ •'.     n 

Han „ 

J»l^..     Jav. 

Kidaleireftim  ... 
^»rel«e  Yegon... 


n 


i> 


Hsri,  iBwari.t      ...Saks. 
IrkAoauU...     .- 

l6ri<>T€l. 

Isra-bel... 

laar-mel 

fiaksaodar  ••• 
SatuaocU    ... 
Perumaranda... 
Talashmbe  ... 
DdU,  Qovila,.. 
Govils 

Isara  vAra,  or  Chottu  „ 
Telia  k  salla  Iswora  „  ,, 


'      ** 
•      »> 

Singh. 

•    n 
...Tah. 

...Tat. 

n 


Is  used  both  in  powder  and  mixture ;  em« 
ployed  as  a  tonic  m  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
brain,  and  especially  in  head*ache.  Dose  90 
grains,  price  2».  per  lb.— Oat.  Er,  1802. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  his  fame,  in  India,  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  mahomedana,  >fho  stvle  him  Aristun. 
His  pupils  and  followers  were  the  historians 
of  India  after  Alexander's  time.  See  India, 
Sc^lax.     Veda. 

AEITA  also  BITHA.  Mab.  Syn  of  Sa- 
pindus    emargiuatus.     Soap-nut  :     Sapindus 

saponaria. 

ARITI  CHETTU,  Musa  paradisiaca,  Z.  If. 
sapientum,  R.  s,  663.    Ariti  pu,  Tel.  e<^ 

^^«    the  flower.    Ariti  pundu,    e6'0sSo2$&- 

tbe  fruit. 

ARIUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Oansresi 
and  of  the  Mnky  and  Javanese  seas«  from  which 
isinglass  ia  obtained. 

ARIUS  AEIUd.  Bueh.  Mam. 

Pimelodus  ariua,  B.  H* 
Ikan  Baladu,  Malay. 
„    Surdudu.     „ 

This  fish  inhabits  the  Oangetio  estuaries ; 
nearPondicherry,  and  the  estuaries  nearPenang, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Singapore.  It  ia 
1ft.  10  m.  long  ;  forms  an  article  of  food,  and 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Siluridse  contri- 
butes to  the  isinglass  of  eommerce.^-Caaie^- 

ARIUS  MILITARIS.  Linn. 

Silurus  militaria,  Linn. 
Osteo-geneious,  Bleeker- 

This  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  inhabits 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  the  Gan- 
ges, Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  estuaries  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Its  air-vessel  is  preserved 
as  ismaUss. — Cantor. 

AEIUB  TRUNOATUS,  Cu? .  and  Val.  This  is 
under  a  loot  in  length,    It  occurs  in  the  seas  of 
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ABJUKA. 

PenaDg  and  the  Malay  Feninsula,  but  is  so  rare 
that  it  furnishta  little  of  the  isinglass  of  Com- 
merce.— Cantor. 
ARIVITA,|TiL.eOfitoEugenia  bracteata,  R. 

AEIYAPORIYAN.  Mal.  Aniidesma  buuias. 

ARJA.  Hind.  A  class  of  women  mendi- 
cants in  Central  India  respected  for  their  know- 
leilge^  not  their  conduct.  Women,  who  have 
adopted  the  vagrant  life  which  this  class  pursue 
are  never  allowed  any  intimate  intercourse  with 
families.  ~jtf ci^co/m's  Ctntrtd  India ^  Vol,  ii, 
p.  1 93. 

ARJAKAM.    c^es-I'o  Ocimum  viscosum.— 

Ji,  til,  3. 

AKJAN,  Pers.   ^^J]  also  Arihan  and  Ar- 

zhanah  :  according  to  Ouaeley,  this  tree  is  a 
species  of  the  Badam-i-Kohi  the  mountain 
almond^  or  Badam-i-Talkh,  the  bitter  almond. 
Its  fruit  is  used  medicinally,  the.vood  for  walk- 
ing-sticks or  bludgeons  ;  and  the  bark  or  skin 
is  twisted  or  wrapped  about  bows.—OtMeie^'s 
Travels,  Vol.  /,  p.  806. 

AKJANNA.  U.  A  tribe  of  kunbees  or  culti- 
vators in  W.  India. — WiUon. 

AHJUK.  BsN«  Ocimum  sanctum. 

ARJUN.  BsK.  Pentaptera  aijuna.  P.  ter- 
minalia.  P.  alata.  T.  glabra.— Aord. 

ARJUN  KAL,  the  fifth  Guru  of  the  Sikhs, 
born  A.D.  1553,  died  1606.  In  1581,  he 
compiled  the  Adi-Granth,  the  first  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhs. 

AUJUN  A,  a  hero  ^  Central  India.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pandtt  who  wai  the  son  of  Vichitra- 
Viria,  the  sccoud  son  of  Santana.  From  him 
descended  this  hero  Aijuna  as  did  his  brave 
rival  Duryo-dhana,  from  his  elder  brother 
Bhrita-mshtra.  Arjuna  means  white  in  distinc- 
tion to  Krishna,  black.  Arjuna  was  the  friend 
and  favorite  of  Krishna.  *  Arjuna*s  mother  was 
Konti,  one  of  Pandu's  wives,  and  there  were  five 
flons  born  to  Pandu,  of  his  two  wives,  of  whom 
Arjuna  was  the  moat  distinguished.  The  des- 
cendants of  Krishna  and  Arjuna  carried  down 
the  Luitar  line  of  Indian  chieftains,  as  the 
Cushites  and  Lavites,  from  Cush  and  Lava, 
sons  of  llama,  carried  down  that  of  the  Sun.  He 
was  expert  in  arms,  and  excelled  in  archery.  He 
appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  arms  held  at  Uasti- 
iiapur  and  subsequently, disguised  as  a  brahman, 
at  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadi  where  he  gain- 
ed the  day,  and  won  Draupadi,  who  then  became 
the  joint  wife  of  bimself  and  four  brothers. 
Arjuna  is  currently  said  to  have  been 
married  to  Subhadra,  sister  of  Krishna,  but  the 
story  is  not  aathenlie*  He  fought  bravely  at 
Kurukihetra,  and  killed  Bhishma,  Jayadratha 
and  Kama.  Much  of  his  latter  history  is  mythi- 
cal, but  he  and  his  four  brothers  seem  to  have 
died  on  the  Himslayas,  and  his  grandson  Parik- 
shit  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Uuitinopur. 


ARMEOON. 

Aijuna  on  one  occasion  followed  tlie  1tor«« 
let  loose  on  the  Atwamedha  ceremony,  into  tr.ei' 
country  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  there  defeat* 
ed  by  their  queen  Paramita. — Bumtm^  p.  55 3« 
Wheeler* B  HUtoi^  of  Indian  VoL  i.  Sec  Jndiira. 

Inscriptions,  pp.  376,  389  and  391.  Ka^am* 
hi.  Krishna,  pp.  545.  Mahaharata:  Malwa  ; 
Pandn  :  Polyandry  :  Rama :  Sikhs. 

ARJUNO.  Ren.  Lagerslriemia  BeginiD. 

ARl,  Tel.  Bauhinia  racetnosa,  Lam, —  If".  ^- 
.^.913;  B.  parviflora,  R.  it.  323. 

ARK.     See  Cocoa-nut  Palm. 

ARK.  Sans.  ARKA,  alsoAKUND.  Sans. 
Galotropis  gigantea. 

ARK.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  A  citadel,  or 
smaller  inner  castle  constructed  within  a  l&r»!er 
fortress.  It  is  an  Arabic  term  and  sometinH-^ 
pronounced  Arak,  hut  more  generally  Ark.  U 
literHlly  signifies  the  citadel,  and  is  never  used 
to  describe  any  other  fortification.  But.  ^s 
|5rinces  in  the  East  generally  lived  in  the  Ark 
the  word  from  thence  often  came  to  be  applied 
to  a  palace,  as  the  Latin  arx,  comprising  the 
palace,  {Dewin'Khancik) :  and,  that  the  ancient 
kings  placed  their  habitation  in  the  arr  t.r 
citadel  for  safety,  we  learn  from  Servius  (iu 
Virg.  -^n.  IV.  4lO.)  '•  Regium  enim  fiiit  hahi- 
tare  in  arcibus  propter  tutelam." — Malcolt»e 
llUtory  ofPenia.  Outelefs  TraveU,  Vol.  //, 
j;.  18.  Fraier's  Journey  into  Khoraiam^  /».  S5. 

ARKA.  A  town  in  Kanarah,  where  brah- 
mans  say  SriYeo  the  holy  spiiit  is  worshipfied. 

ARKA  BANDHU,  a  name  of  Buddba, 
meaning;  the  kinsman  of  the  sun. 

ARKALU.    Tel.    Harmala  ruta. 

ARKANTA.  Bbno.  Alangium  hexape- 
talum. 

ARK  AIRY,  a  town  in  India^  in  Long.  77' 
5'  £  and  Lat.  le""  52'  N. 

ARKATOU  BABILEON,  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  present  Arcot — S.e  Arakadu.  Arcot.  Ka« 
rambar. 

ARKBA  and  Baitum,  rivers  in  Ovalior 
territory.     The  Arkea  runs  near  Neemuch. 

ARKO  OR  URKOW.  Bbko.  Curled 
flowered  Calotropis,  Calotropis  gigantea. 

ABKOLA.  Kabhm.  A  poisonoua  tree  of 
Kashmir  which,  when  green,  blisters  the  hai  d 
that  touches  it. 

ARLALSAMUDER,  a  town  in  India,  in 
Long.  77°  22'  E.  and  Lat.  12**  36'  N. 

ARMAK.    Hind.  Pandanus  odoratissimufl. 

ARMEQON,  or  Dnrguras-patnaro,  on  th^ 
Coromandel  coast,  was  an  early  settlement  of 
the  English  from  which  they  removed  lo  ll.c 
present  site  of  the  chief  city,  Madras,  in  about 
1728.  It  is  in  Lat.  14°  1',  N.  Long.  80^  lo. 
E.  It  has  a  shoal  off  it,  of  the  same  namr, 
within  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  called  Black* 
wood's  harbour,— -ffori*ttr^A, 
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ABMENIA. 


ABHORIAL  BEARINGS. 


AKMEXI A.    The  upper  Euphrates  is  nearly 
in  ttie  centre  of  that  great  range  of  territory 
called  bj  the  ancients  Armenia,  which  extend- 
ed eastward  from  that  river  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  aj^n  westirard  over  a  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Tne  former  portion  was  almost    universally 
knowu  by   the  name  of  the  Greater,   and   the 
latter  by  that  of  the  Less  Armenia  ;  but  both 
were  sometimes  subdivided  into  First,  Second, 
and  I  bird  Armeuia :  a  fourth  division  was  add- 
ed hy  Moses  Choronensis   and  others.     This 
last  divisbn,  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,   consiiiutes  in  reality  part  of  Ar- 
nenia  Major ;  while  Armenia  Minor  is  confined 
to  the  eountry  westward  of  the  Euphrates  and 
is  composed  only  of  the  three  sub-divisions 
ftbove  alladed  to.     Armenia  Major  in  the  time 
of  its  greatest    prosperity »  extended   from  86^ 
50'  to  48^   N.  Lat ;  and  eastward,   in  one 
direction,  from  38®  to  about  48 <*  40'  E.  Long, 
vitb  a  surface  of  nearly  84,756  square  miles 
ofdirenified   country,    Strabo   makes  it   2oO 
6choeos  long  by  100  wide,  which  would  give  a 
nock  greater   superficies.     (Lib.  xi.  p-  530.) 
The  general  limits  of  this  territory  will  proba- 
bly be  best  understood  by  considering  the  Eu- 
pbrates  to  be  its  western  boundary  from  Sumei- 
sat  until  a  few  miles  south  of  Ereingan,  where 
the  bonadary  quits  the  river,  and  preserves  the 
direction  of  Tarabozdn,  till  it  meets  the  monn- 
Um  southward   of  Guroish   Khanah. — (OoL 
ikunejf'i  Kupiraies  Expedition^  p.  94.)    The 
populations  to  whom  the  term  Armenian  is  now 
applied,  call   themselves  Haik.     Their    chief 
occupancies  are  the  Turkish  province  of  Erze- 
rum,  snd  the  Bussiau  district   of  Erivan,  and 
LQ  Erivan  the  patriarch  reaidea.     They  are  now 
uoder  the  sway  of  Bussia,  Persia  and  Turkey, 
bat  tbey  are  found    in  all   eastern   countries  ; 
37,676  are  in  European  Russia  alone,  and  one 
important  settlement  of  them  is  in  Venice,  that 
of  tbe  Mechitorist  monks,  on  the  island  of  Si. 
Launis*     In  figure^  the  Armenians  have  been 
likeaed  to  tbe  Jew,  the  Turk  and    the  Afghan. 
They  evince  great  commercial  aptitude,   and 
are  bsnkers  and  merchants.     In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, tbey  cultivate  the  soil.    Before  their  con- 
version they  were  fire  worshippers.     Many  of 
tbem  now  are  NestorianSy  aome  are  Romanists. 
The  language  of  the  present  day  has  affinities 
vith  the  Iron,   and  Persian,   Arabic,  Syrian 
and  Tark.     Oeneral   tradition  and  the  forma- 
tion of  language   point  alike  to  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  as  the   birth-place  of  the  Arab  and 
Canaanitish  races,  and  there  is  especial  native 
evidence  to  tbe  same  eflfect  as  regards  Edoro, 
consequently,  also,  the  Phcenicians. — Latham* % 
JkteripHvt Ethnology*  Col.  Chttney^n  Euphrates 
Exped.  p.  94.    Bumen's  Egifpt,  HI  481.    See 
India,  ^.  p.  809,   314   and  827.    Koh.    Sas- 
tti'ian   kings.   Tigris.    Afghanistan,  p.    312. 
Jewt.  Rirman.  Sanskrit.  Iran. 
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A  native  of  Kaghan,  China  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  but  grown  in  gardena  of  India.  It  ia 
found  also  in  the  Sutl^j  valley  between  Hampur 
and  Sungnam,  at  anekvationof  7,000  to  13,000, 
but  does  not  ripen  above  Shalker  (/.  Z>.  dn- 
ningham).  It  is,  there,  a  common  article  of 
food,  and  source  of  wealth.  The  plantain  is  last 
seen  below  Kotgurh,  and  the  mango  near  Ham- 
pur. The  apricot  is  a  staple  produce  in  Kullu, 
and  common  article  of  food,  they  are  small  and 
iirm-fleshed,  ao  that  they  dry  well.  According 
to  Dr,  O'Shaughneuy,  this  is  common  about 
villages  in  the  Himalayns,  and  oil  of  ttie  finest 
kind  is  made  by  expression  from  the  kernels, 
which  are  sold  separately  in  the  bazara  under 
tlie  name  of  Badam  kohi,  or  hill  almonds. 
Tbe  oil  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
smells  strongly  of  hydrooyauic  acid,  of  which 
it  containa  usually  about  4  per  cent. — 
0'3havgknewg,  pages  222-23.  Roocb.  iu  501. 
Foigt,  200.  Veg.  King.  299,  Cltghom,   Funj. 

Rep.  p.  65,  80. 
ARMENO-CHALYBES,ofPUny,  ocoopied 

the  Cushdim  territory  of  the  Chaldees.   See 

Cbaldea. 

ARMLETS,  are  worn  by  hindus^  and  maho- 
medans,  by  men  and  women  ;  of  gold  or  silver, 
ivory,  deer-horn  and  brass,  some  in  the  form  of 
massive  carved  rings,  some  as  lockets  ;  the  more 
expensive,  worn  by  royalty  are  the  bazu-band, 
literally  arm-binder.  They  have  been  worn  as 
ornaments,  since  the  most  ancient  times,  like 
earrings,  (G«t.  XXXV,  4r  Ex.  XXXll,  3,  4  : 
Hoiea  XI.  13  :  Judges^  vUiy  24)  the  e««riam 
aures  often  of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Ishmaelites. 
But  they  are  often  caskets  containing,  aa  with  the 
mabomedaue,  charms,  their  taviz  or  like  the 
jaugam  sect  of  hind  us,  the  phallic  lingam. 
Theae  charms  are  often  worn  round  the 
neck  like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  torum 
of  the  Roman  youth  or  aa  in  Prov.  vi,  21, 
and  most  women  have  frontlet  ornaments  sudi 
as  are  alluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  See  Talsam. 
Taviz.  Pbyllactery. 

A  alio  BE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  72'' 
52' E.  and  Lat.  21^2rN. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  belong  to  tbe 
east  and  were  little  known  till  the  period  of 
the  Ctusades.  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were 
distinguished  by  the  animals  on  their  banners, 
and  the  sacred  writings  frequently  allude  to 
the  *•  Lion  of  Judah."  The  peacock  was  a 
favourite    armorial    emblem    of    the    Bajpoot 
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wnrrior ;  it  is  the  bird  sacred  to  their  Mars 
(Kumara>,  as  it  wns  to  Juno,  his  mother,  in  the 
west.  The  feather  of  the  peaoock  is  used  to 
decorate  the  turban  of  the  Rajpoot  and  the 
warrior  of  the  Cmsadey  adopted  it  from  the 
hinda  through  the  Saracens.  ^'Le  paon  a 
toQJours  ete  l'  embleme  de  la  noblesse.  Plusieurs 
chevaliers  ornaient  lenrs  casques  des  plumes  de 
cet  oiseau ;  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles 
le  portaient  dana  leur  blazon  ou  sur  leur 
cimier  ;  quelquesuns  n'en  portaient  que  la 
queue. — See  Art,  Armoirie,  Did.  deV  antien 
Regime.  Tod^B  Uaja%than^  Vol.  L  p.  137. 

ARM08LV  DASYCARPA. 

Thitwajee Bubm. 

This  tree  is  found  here  and  there  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  Swar  and  other  forests  north  of 
Tounghoo.  The  wood  is  red,  and  equivalent 
to  i(i9}i0^9Xi^^-^McClelland. 

ARMOUR.  In  South-eastern  Asia  samples 
of  the  armour  and  arms  which  have  been  in 
use,  in  all  ages  and  in  ail  countries,  can  every 
day  be  seen,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
there  was  a  display  of  many  actually  worn  in 
India  at  the  present  day  ;  such  as  chain  and  scale 
ormour,  both  for  man  and  horse,  helmets  and 
shields,  spears,  battle-axes,  bows  and  arrows, 
with  daggers  in  every  Tariety*  There  was  a 
sword  formed  of  two  blades,  and  another  in 
which  pearls  were  let  into  the  centre  of  its 
blade.  Among  the  daggers  was  one  with 
daggers,  one  within  another  all  of  hard  steel, 
with  the  line  of  junction  so  beautifully 
welded  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  even 
with  a  magnifier,  also  a  dagger,  most  nicely 
brought  into  jnxa-position,  but  which  on 
striking  separated  into  five  blades.  The  twist- 
ing of  gun -barrels  and  the  damasks  of  their 
bhides  of  steel  have  been  imitated  in  India  and 
beautiful  spedmens  were  sent,  chiefly  by  the 
native  princes  of  the  north-west  of  India,  from 
Fntteala  to  Sind,  as  well  as  from  the  central 
government  of  Hyderabad.  Near  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekkan,  valnable  aword  blades  are  made 
at  Kona  Samudram  :  and  at  the  Langar  festi- 
val of  the  Nabob)  on  which  occasion  all  the 
troops  file  past,  men  with  bows  and  arrows  in 
quivers,  with  javelins^  lances,  pistols,  muskets, 
ancient  forms  of  wenpons  and  new,  may  all  be 
seen,  with  qoilted  doublets,  chain  and  steel 
armour  on  them,  with  steel  and  chain  armour 
and  gold  and  silver  trappings  on  horse  and 
ramel  and  elephant.  No  Indian  prince  or  ehief 
is  without  his  n7M  khanah  or  arwumtffy  and 
a  Rajput  prince  can  pass  hours  in  viewing 
and  arranging  bis  arms.  Every  favorite  weapon, 
whether  sword,  matchlock,  spear,  dagger,  or 
bow,  has  a  distinctive  epithet.  The  nrohi,  or 
slightly-curved  blade,  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
Damascus,  and  throughout  Kajpootana,  is  the 
grcalest  favorite  of  all  the  variety  of  sabres. 


AHUT. 

The   long    cnt-and-thrust,    like    Um   Amirn 
Ferraray  is  not  uncommon  ;  nor  the   Kkmwia^ 

or  double-edged  sword.  The  matchlocks  bolt 
of  Lahore  and  Rajputanah  are  often  bigklj 
polished  and  inlaid  with  motbec-of-pearl  aod 
gold :  those  of  Booadi  are  the  best.  For  the 
shield,  the  rhinoceros  hide  oflfers  the  bett 
resistance,  and  is  often  omamentad  with 
animals,  liiMiutifully  painted,  and  enamelied  id 
gold  and  silver*  The  bow  is  of  baffalo-hom«  ami 
the  arrows  of  reed,  and  barbed  in  a  variety  oi 
fashions,  as  the  crescent,  the  trident,  tk« 
snake'a  tongue,  and  other  fanciful  fonns.  Tbe 
custom  of  engraving  incantations  or  verses  of 
the  konm  on  weapon  is  Eastern,  theiioe  adopted 
by  the  mahoinedan,  as  well  as  the  use  of  pbi- 
lacteries.  The  name  of  the  goddess  guard  inc 
the  Rajput  tribe  is  often  inscribed,  and  an  en- 
tire cop  J  of  the  Bkofivat  Gita  has  been  takeo 
from  the  turban  of  a  Rigpoot  killed  in  action  : 
in  like  manner  the  mahoroedans  plaee  therrin 
the  koran.  The  devotions  of  the  Rifjpoot  are  sliU 
paid  to  his  arms,  as  to  his  horse.  He  swears '  by 
the  steel,'  and  prostrates  himself  before  his  ile- 
fensive  buckler,  his  latice,  bis  sword,  or  his  dag- 
ger. The  worship  of  the  sword  (asi)  prevailed 
amongst  the  Scythic  Gretae,  and  is  described 
exactly  by  Herodotus.  To  Dacia  and  Tbrace 
it  was  carried  by  Getie  colonies  from  the 
Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by  these  lovers  of  liber* 
ty  when  their  hordes  overran  Europe  The 
worship  of  the  sword  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athecs 
by  the  Getic  Atila,  with  all  the  acconipaDJ- 
ments  of  pomp  and  place,  forms  an  admirable 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome  ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnessed  the  worship 
of  the  double-edged  sword  (khanda)  by  ibe 
price  of  Mewar  and  all  his  chivalry,  be  mijcbt 
have  further  embellished  his  animated  aoooant  of 
the  adoration  of  the  scyroitar,  the  symbol  of 
Mars.— ro^'«  Rajatihan,  Vol.  i.  p.  616,tt.  C3^. 
RoyU.    Arte  of  India,  469.  £xk.  of  1851. 

ARMY.  The  Army  of  India,  up  till  the  yrar 
1858,  when  the  queen  of  Great  Britsin  assum- 
ed, from  tiie  East  India  Company,  direct  cod* 
trol  of  that  countr>',  was  composed  of  £uroptau 
Cavalry  principally  from  the  Army  of  Briiaio  . 
Native  Cavalry  recruited  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  and  officered  and  drilled  like 
European  Regiments  by  natives  of  Great  Bn* 
tain,  but  with  fewer  officers  ;  and  of  other  Re- 
giments of  native  CavaL7,  *1*^  raised  amoagftt 
the  natives  of  India,  but  with  still  fewer  £u 
ropean  officers,  generally  only  a  Comm»n<i* 
ant  and  Adjutant.  The  last  irere  usually  styl<<l 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  were  contractors,  sup 
plying  their  own  horses,  horse  furniture  anJ 
horse  food,  and  were  olassed  as  sillahdars  »d<1 
bargirs,  according  as  they  were  owners  of 
horses  or  servants,  for  certain  sillahdars  had  thr 
privilege  of  supplying  two  or  more  horses  aikI 
horsemen,  styled    "auami,"     The  Ardl'cOr 
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both  bone  mid  foot,  were  wholly  tenrants  of 
th«  East  India  Company,   the   whole  of  the 
otficenandthe  aoldersofthe  Europeaa  Artillery 
being  natives  of  BagUad,  bat  the  nuiive  ArtiU 
leij,  bone  and  foot,  ealled  the  Kali  or  black 
troop,   and    Golandaz,  were    recruited   from 
uaoDgst  the  aaae   classes  of  natives  as   sup- 
plied the  native  cavalry   and  native  infantry. 
The  Infantiy,  similarly  to  the  cavalry,  were  in 
part  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  in  part 
composed  of  British  Begimenta   taking  a  tour 
of  duty  ill  India  :  in  part,  also,  they  were  na- 
liw  reg;iments  of  foot,  regular  and  irregular, 
the  last  generally   local    corps,   such  as  the 
Goorkfaa  battalions,   the  Nair  Brigade,   and 
KFTing  ia  their  own  locality.     Tlieae  troops 
were  arranged  in  the  three  commands  of  Ben- 
pi,  Madms  and  Bombay,  and  their  numbers 
>o  timet  of  peace  and    war,  varied  between 
250,000  and  350,000    armed    men,    ready 
for  wir.    In  the  Bengal  Native  Army,  there 
•ere  mahomedaDs,    but    the    bulk    of    the 
sokieiy  were  hindus,  many  of  them  of  the 
bnhminical  and  chetrya  castes,  brave,  buoyant 
ind  jaanty,  but  proud,  vain   and  conceited. 
The  MAdras  Native  Cavalry  were  almost  entire- 
ly mahomedans  with  a  few  Mahrattos,  from 
owArcot;  their  Native  Infantry  was  about 
U\ia  mafaomedans  and  3-6ths  hindus,  chiefly 
Sudm  with  a  noere  sprinkling  of  higher  or 
^^tT  castes,  and  Christians  :  while  the  Bombay 
Army  vaa  reoraited   partly  in  Northern  India 
TOD  tha  same  mi»  as  the  Bengal  Army,  partly 
rom  the  Blahrattas  of  Maharashtra  and  had  a 
ipnnkliDg  of  Jews,  low  caate  men  and  Chris- 
|«M.    The  doties  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Satire  Armies,  were  chiefly  amongst  people 
'liking  their  own  tongues,  but  the  Madras 
soldier,  look  the  entire  duties,  of  Borneo,  Singa- 
Po«,  Malacca,  Penang,  the  Aodamaos ;  Moul- 
fflfiD,  Rangoon,  Promc,TheyetMyo  and  Tong- 
aoo,  and  often  held  Aden,  KhyoukThyo,  Can- 
K  snd  Hongkong.  TheEngineers  were  officer- 
M  by  natives  of  England,  but  had  under  them, 
>«iK«  body  of  native  sappers  and  miners  who, 
jn  Madras,  were  Tamul  Sudras.  Christians  and 
*:3nah8.    In  J857,  however,  the  regular  Na- 
iire  Amy  of  Bengal,  composed  of  hindoos, 
»nd  mabomcdans,   recruited    mostly    in   the 
>wh  West  Provinces,  rebelled  and  revolted 
from  us  allegiance  to  the  British,  and  it  took 
J»  1858, 1859,  and  much  of  i860  to  subdue 
»w  nmtineers.    and  restore  order,  for  many 
^ws  and  races  rose  in   succession  and  had  to 
«  put  down  by  arms.     A  few  regiments  of  the 
fwir  ^^Wency  also  fniled,  but  one  of  these, 
'^nn  B.  N.  Infantry  had  formed  part  of  the 
^nment  of  the  Peshwah,  Baji  Row,  command- 
^  ^1  Uptain  Pott,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
^^mpany  during  the  middle  of  the  battle  that 
"'7  ^"  ^^  atUck  on  theResidencv  atPoonab, 
"Hbe  soldieiy  of  that  corps  had  continued,  as 


in  the  Peshwah*s  times,  to  be  reemited  in  Nokth- 
en\  India.    Prom  1858,  the  entire  European 
soldiery  of  India,  became  formed  from  British 
Corps,  amongst  whom  those  previonsly  belong- 
ing to  the  East  India  Company  were  enrolled, 
and  great  reductions  were  then  made  amongst 
the  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  their  organ- 
ization changed  from  the  regular  to  an  irregu- 
lar system,  t.  e.,  with  fewer  European  Officers  ; 
by  degrees  nearly  all   the  native  artillery,  were 
eliminated   and  Europeans  alone  left  in  this 
arm  of  the  service.    These  changes  were  carried 
out  during  a  period  of  several  years,  and  as  the 
ultimate  effect  is  not  yet  perceived,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  in  what  respects  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Native  Army  differs  from 
that  of  the  one   that  passed  from   the  scene. 
All  the  reasons  that  led  the  Government  to  give 
so  decided  a  preference  to  the  '4rregular"syatem 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  princi- 
pal was  the  noble   and   loyal    behaviour  of  the 
Goorkaand  Punjab  Irregular  Regiments.  These 
regiments, however,  had  no  sympathy  or  feelings 
in  common  with  the  '*  revolters,"  who  were  men 
of  other  countries   and  religions  to  themselves, 
and  other  Irregular  Regiments,  composed  of  men 
of  the  same  caste  and  country  as  the  rebellious 
sepoys,  such  as  the  Gwalior,  Kotah  and  other 
contingents,  did  mutiny,  and  join  with  the  men 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  their  attempts  to  throw« 
off  the  British   rule.     Again,   it  may  be  ques* 
tioned    whether,  if  the  Beik  and  Goorka  Regi* 
ments  had  been  officered  on  the  Regular  system, 
they  would  not  have  been  even  more  efficient 
than  they  proved  themselves  to  be.     Difference 
of  caste  only  was   not   sufficient  to  deter  the 
hindgos  from  joining  in  revolt  with  the  maho- 
medans  of  the  same  regiment  who  were  in  daily 
communication  with  each  other.      Indeed,  the 
mahomedans  from  the  North  West  frontier  look 
upon  the  mahomedans  of  the  Central  Provinces 
as  "  hindooised  mahomedans."      In  1858,  the 
Punjab  Government,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
divide  et  impera  ordered  that  certain  regiments 
about  to  be  raised  in  that  province,  should  be 
organised  "  in  companies*'  of  different  castes, 
Seiks,  Punjabees,  Dogras,  Pathans,  and  others* 
The  number  of  officers  now  attached  to  Irregu- 
lar Regiments  is,  however,  still  very  nearly  as 
great  as  the  average    number  of  officers  that 
were   usually   present   with   the  old   Regular 
Regiments  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

ABODANA  ;  this  name,  as  lord  of  India,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  in.  the  Karli  Caves. 
It  is  in  Pali  and  about  A.  D.  176  or  according 
to  Dr.  Wilson  B.  D.  54.3. 

ARNIYA,  a  dialect  of  the  Dardn  language, 
spoken  by  the  Dards  in  Yasan  and  Chitral. 
See  Dards. 

ARNODE,  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  penin- 
sular India,  in  Long.  74°  50'  E.  and  Lat.  23° 
54'  N. 
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AT^NOOTMUNGALUM,  a  town  in  the 
louth  of  the  peninsula  of  India  in  Long.  78° 
68'  E.  and  Lat.  9°  46'  N, 

ABNOTTO. 


Lutkun  7  ...  Bkn.  Hin. 
JKlsree !  ...  .  .  Bom. 
Kuppa  Maohalu?  Can. 
Orleaan  also  Rokoe,  Dirr. 

Annatto     Exfo. 

Annotto  ...     , g^ 

Rocoa       Fr. 

Roucou     ...  Fr.  of  Am. 


Orlean Qxa. 

Qawpurgee     ...     fiiNO. 
Oreliana       ...    It.  Pon. 
Terra  Oreliana    ),      ,y 
Kurungoo-mungaf  Mal. 

Kaha-Gaba SiNO. 

Kuragn-manjal  ?...Tam. 
I  Jaffa??     Tkl. 


The  plant*  producing  Arnotto,  called  also 
anatto,  and  anotta,  the  Bixa  oreliana^  is  now 
naturalised  in  India,  Burmah  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  but  its  native  country  is  Cayenne, 
from  which  it  has  spread  intothe  hottest  parts  of 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  Bay  of  Annatto,  on 
the  North  of  Jamaica.  It  is  likewise  grown  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Tongataboo,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Peru,  Zanzibar.  The  Arnotto  is  a  thick  extract 
obtained,  it  is  said,  from  the  seeds  as  well  as 
from  the  soft  sticky  rind  of  the  plant,  and  it  is 
met  with  in  commerce  of  two  sorts.  Flag  or 
Oake  Arnotto,  is  furnished  almost  wholly  by 
Cayenne,  from  which  it  is  brought  to  England. 
A  auperior  kind  called  Roll  Arnotto,  is  a 
•harder  and  more  concentrated  extract.  In 
Burmah  dyers  obtain  a  red  dye  from  its  fruit. 
In  England  dyers  obtain  the  red  colour  called 
aurora,  and  the  liquid  sold  under  the  name  of 
Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  Arnotto  in  potassa 
and  pure  water.  A  solution  is  also  made  in 
alcohol,  and  used  in  varnishing  and  lacquering : 
in  Britain  it  ie  used  for  giving  more  or  leis  of 
an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yellows  ;  as  an  in- 


gredient in  varnishes.  The  ornisamption  of 
Arnotto  in  great  Britain  has  greatly  iocr«aR<l 
of  late  years.  Formerly,  it  amounted  to  bat 
little  more  than  50,0001b9.  io  later  years,  ike 
imports  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tons. 


138 

119 

27 

72 


Retained  Homalor 
conanmptioa. 

M^^l— —       ■  ■        11        I.- 

125 

85 
17 


In  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  wbfre 
many  good  specimens  of  fruits  and  seeds  wen 
exhibited,  a  specimen  of  cake  Arnotto,  of  s 
thick  pasty  consistence,  prepared  by  macerating 
the  seeds  gave  an  orange  colouring  matter. 
It  is  used  as  an  ingredient,  for  tingini^- 
cheese  and  butter^  to  which  it  imparts  vart* 
ous  shades  of  colour  from  yellow  to  reo 
and  it  is  also  mixed  with  chocolate,  oiU, 
spirits  and  varnishes  as  a  colouring  material. 
Arnotto  dissolves  in  milk  and  is  diffused  in  the 
milk  previous  to  its  manufacture  into  cheetit 
and  butter.  The  Spaniards  color  their  soups, 
deeming  it  wholesome  and  stomschic*  Arnotto 
is  soluble  in  alkalies,  by  which  means  it  is  6xe  J 
to  silk  or  wool.  The  colour  ol)tained  from 
fresh  pods  of  the  plant,  is  so  superior  to  that 
of  either  the  flag  or  cake  Arnotto  as  to  lead  to 
the  conelusion  that  the  method  of  prepaiini; 
these,  which  is  by  a  great  degree  of  heat  aud 
fermentationjs  injurious  to  the  colour. — l/oao«.j 
Simmonds.  M.  E*  Jut,  EejforU.  TawUimMom. 
Birdwoo^n  Bombay  ProducU'  Foole't  SiaiUiict 
of  Commerce, 


AROMATIC  BARKS,  roots  and  seeds,  spices  and  condiments  are  found  in  erery  baxor 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every  bazar,  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  them  are  largely 
exported.     The  following  are  the  better  known  : — 


Botanical  Name. 

Allium  sativum 
Archangelica  oflicinalis 
Gassy  ta  filiformis 

Cicca  disticha 

Chavica  Roxburghii 

Crocus  sativus 

Curcuma  longa 

Ginnamomnm  iners 

Citrus  bergamia 

Carum  earui 

Goriandrum  sativum 

Cuminuro  cyminum 

Capsicum  annuum 
„      baccatum 
^»       grossum 


English. 


Part  used. 


...Garlic  ...  ...  ...The  bulb. 

...Angelica...  ...  ...  j,     root. 

.••Capsicum,   Bird  pepper,  large  bell 
pepper,  shrubby 


...Long  leaved  (^icca  .. 
...L>ng  pepper... 
...Saffron  Crocus. 
...Turmeric    ... 
...Cinnamon 
...Bergamot  Citron 
...Caraway 
...Coriander 
••  Cumin 

«.. Common  Capsicum 
...Bird  pepper 
...Large  Capsicum,  Bell  pepper 
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«•• 


.*• 


..• 


••* 


••• 


... 


...The  plant. 

Fruit. 
...Dry  unripe  fruit. 

The  rhizome. 
...The  leaf. 

The  bark. 
...The  fruit  and  rind. 

The  fruit. 


...  „ 

•  ••      y. 


9f 

II 
II 
V 


XBSdL 


ABNEE. 


Botanical  Name. 


English. 
...Shrubby  Capaicum,  Guinea 


Capsicum  fratesoens 
„     minimum 
^     nepalensia         «.  Nopal  cbillie9«M 
Fsnicolum  panmoriam    ...Indian  fennel  seed  •.« 
Garcinia  porpoiea 
Garuga  pinoala 
Maiigifera  Indies 
Mentha  piperita 
I,     pulegium 
„     satira 
vifidis 


•  .a 


f> 


...Mango 
..  Peppermint 
...Pennyroyal. 
...Tall  red  mint 
...Spear-mint. 


••• 


••• 


Moringa  pterygosperma  ...Horae  radish  tree 

...Maoe  and  Nutmeg 
...Asafoetida 
...Small fennel  flower 
...Sweet  Basil. 
...Aniae 
...Ajwain 

•».Emblic  Myrobalan 
...Black  pepper 
...White      „ 
...Boaemary 
...Sage  . 
...  Clary 

...Summer  aavory.... 
...Winter      „ 
.•.Mustarda 


Mrrbiica  fragrana 
Narihez  asafcetida 
Xii^ella  lativa 
OcyiDum  basilieum 
Pimpinella  anisum 
Pijchotis  ajowan 
Pryllanthus  emblica 
Piper  nigrum 

Hosmarinua  officinalis 
Sairla  officinalia 

Bclarea 
Saiureja  hortenaia 
,.       montana 
Sioapis  9pt. 


pondias  mangifera 
Trigonella  f<Bnum-gT«cum.. Fenugreek 


•  •• 


uiDarindus  Indica 
TbvmM  Tttlgaria 

„       citriodorus 
Vanilla  pLmifoIia 
Vitex  bicolor 
/iogiber  officinalis 


...Tamarind 
...Thyme 
...I^mon  thyme. 
... Vanilla 

. . . 
...Ginger 


Aromatic  barks  of  Laurineae,  the  Oulit- 
IvsQng^  Massoy,  Sinif>€,  are  articica  of  com- 
ocrcc  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  are  but 
imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  traveller 
tboold  embrace  the  opportunity,  when  it  occurs^ 
of  ieein<;  the  bark  collrcied,  and  of  obtaining 
wthctitic  specimens  of  it,  and  of  the  tree  yield- 
ing it.  There  are  several  kinds  of  aromatic 
roots  foQDd  in  Malabar,  the  products  of  various 
specica  of  Curcuma,  Zingiber,  Gostus,  Kemp- 
f®ri«,  ic..  M.  C.  C. 

AROODA    Tam.  Hue. 

AEOOX.  Bek.  Hubia  munjistha. 

AROONA  CHITRAOA..  Sans.  Plumbago 
io?ca. 

AROOSHA  OR  CHITTAGONG  FIBRE, 
C^Hiearpa  cana^  is  prepared  in  Chittagong 
^roiQ  tlie  inner  bark  of  the  plant,  Callicarpa 
«ua  is  one  of  the  VerbenaccsB,— iJoy^tf. 

ARNA  Turk.  A  natural  bed  of  a  river. 

AEXA.  Sans.  A  wild  male  buffalo.  AE- 
M;  female.    Also  a  forest  dried  cowdcng. 


••• 


•  •• 


»•• 


Fart  used. 

pepper. The  fruit. 

•••  »»       >i 

••• 

>»       »f 

••• 

„     rind. 

t 

...Bipe  fruit. 

... 

Unripe  fruit,  fresh  and  preserved 
...Leaves. 

••• 

ff 

...      f, 

••• 

...The  root  bark. 

... 

The  false  Aril  and  nucleua. 

...Gum  resin. 

... 

The  seed. 

•*• 

••• 

...  „     fruit. 

.  *• 

...Unhusked  berry. 
Husked        j, 

...The  plant. 

... 

»         » 

* 

... 

... 

.  •  ■ 

The  seeds. 

••  ■ 

...  „    unripe  fruit. 
„    leaf. 

... 

...Pulp. 
The  leaves. 

... 

•  .* 

„     fruit. 

*.• 

„    rhizome. 

ARNAKUNDA  ok  YARANGAL,  a  town 
in  ancient  Telingana,  probably  Warangal,  about 
70  miles  from  Hyderabad. 

ARNA  MANOPONDU.     Tam.  Sida  acuta- 

BURM. 

ABNATTA  tree.  Eng.  Bixa  oreUana. 
See  Anotto;  Dyes. 

ARNEE.  Three  towns  are  so  called  in  India, 
one  in  Long.  7?°  5«'  E.  and  Lat.  20^  8'  N., 
another  in  Lonk.  79°2l'E.,  and  L.9°45'N. ;  and 
the  third  in  Long.  80^  9'  E.  Lat.  15°  9'  N. 
This  last  is  situated  in  the  collectorate  of  Chin- 
gleput,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  muslins  it  produces,  though 
the  first  kinds  are  now  only  manufactured  to 
order.  The  Amee  colored  muslins  for  ladies* 
dresses  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1855  were  considered  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion, and  were  of  a  quality  very  far  auperior  to 
that  which  is  generally  made  for  sale.  A  piece 
of  Amee  muslin,  priced  Rupees  122|,  attracted 
much  attention  aud  praise.     The  fineness  and 
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ARPHAKHSAD  OR  ARRAPARHITIS. 


AEBACK. 


delicacy  of  it8  iexiore  afforded  clear  proofs  of 
what  the  Native  workman  can  achieve  under 
adequate  iuducement. — M.  E,  Jur.  Rep. 

ARNEB  SULLAH.     See  Cloths. 

AKNELLI  PULLUM:.  Tam.  Cicca  disticha. 

AKONlfi,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  n""  80' 
E.  and  Lut.  «4°  26'  N. 

ARORE,  OR  ALOBE,  was  the  capital  of 
Sind  in  rdroole  antiquity  :  a  bridge  over  the 
stream  which  branched  from  the  Indus,  near 
Dura,  is  almost  the  sole  vestige  of  the  capital 
of  the  Sogdi  of  Alexander.  On  its  site  the 
shepherds  of  the  desert  have  established  an 
extensive  hamlet;  it  is  placed  on  a  ridge  of 
siliceous  rook,  seven  miles  east  of  the  insular 
Bukkur  and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Indus.  The  Soda  tribe,  a  powerful  branch  of 
the  Pramara  race,  has  ruled  in  these  countries 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  to  a  very  late  period 
they  were  lords  of  Oomrasoomra  in  which 
division  was  Aroro.— (7W,  VoLI.  p.  42.) 
According  to  Burton, ho wever,  its  site  is  4  miles 
east  of  the  Indus  at  Sukker  and  Rori.  Sehl  and 
his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fazil,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position,  which  he  transfer- 
red to  Debeil,  or  Dewul,  the  modern  Tatta. 
This  indefatigable  .historian  thus  describes  it : 
"  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  raja  named 
Sehris  (Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his 
dominions  extended  north  to  Cashmere  and 
south  to  the  ocean.'*  Sehl,  or  Sehr,  became  a 
titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  Sehrai.  Alore  appears 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
gertts,  conquered  by  Menander  of  Bactria.  Ibn 
Haukul,  the  Arabian  geographer,  mentions  it ; 
but  a  superfluous  point  in  writing  has  changed 
Arore  into  Azore,  or  Azour,  as  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Ousely.  D'Anville  mentions  it ;  but,  in  igno- 
rance of  its  position,  quoting  Abulfeda,  says, 
en  grandeur  *'  Azour  est  presque  oomparabl«*, 
a  Mooltan.*'— rmfs  Rojatlhan,  Vol.  L  p,  42, 
Scinde,  Vol.  I,  p.  166. 

ARPALLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  74^ 
58'E.andLat.  17'' 12' N. 

ABOSIS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Nearchua, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kheirabad  river,  the  Ab-i- 
Shirin  of  Timur's  expedition.     See  Hindyan. 

AROSTIGMA  BENOALENSE,  Miguel, 
Syu.  of  Ficus  Bengalensis—- XiMis 

AK08TIQMA  RELIGIOSUM,  Miguel, 
Syn.  of  Ficus  religiosa. — Linn, 

ARPHAKHSAD  or  ARBAPAKIIITIS,  i.  e., 
the  primeval  land  of  the  Kuidim  (Ghalders), 
the  frontier  mountaina  of  Armenia  towards 
Assyria.  The  Arphaxad  of  acripture  is  the 
diatjriot  of  Arrapakhitis,  and  was  the  start* 
ing  point  of  the  aettlement  and  reminiscences 
of  the  race  of  Abraham.  It  is  one  of  the  south- 
western slopes  of  the  mountain  range,  by  which 
the  primevAl  seat  of  the  bumau  race  was  sur- 


rounded, and  on  which  the  iohabitanCs  of  >*' 
northern  plains  took  refuge  in  their  flight  i 
is,  however,  to  that  half  of  it,  to  the  westwa 
of  their  original  residence,  that  the  Sinniiu 
races  as  a  body  resorted,  and  these  settlm 
who  became  so  prominent  a  feature  in  hist' 
successfully  advanced  weatward  from  Arpbai 
the  starting  post  of  the  Abrahamitio  remioi* 
cences.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Ar 
phaxad  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  livcij 
215  years  before  Abraham's  immigration. -j 
Chevalier  Bwuem,  in,  p-  861.  CSI^eiiuy's  Lt^( 
hratet.    See  Heber.  Lud  or  Ludi. 

AHPPANA,  in  Ceylon  Buddhism,  t)> 
superior  form  of  SamadU  restraint. 

ARPE3I.  Amongst  the  Tamuls,  the  W 
month  of  the  SoUr  >ear,  answering  to  t;( 
Hindu  month  Oartiga  during  which  the  tuu  .i 
in  the  sign  Tula.— ^.  fFarrtn.  KaU  SanhtUl 

ARPOOKOTAY,  a  town  in  India  in  Loc^i 
78°  lO'E.  andLat.  9°85'N. 

ARRA.  Lhopa.  Arrack  prepared  from  Chor.^ 

ARRACK.    Eno. 

Ab 


Ar'k 

Arak 

Arak 

Bak 

Arrack 

Arao 

Rack 

Arrack 

Arrak 

AHk 

Araco 


n 
DUT. 

Eno. 

Fb. 

Gair. 

ft 
Hind. 

t9 


Arak 

Armek  Apao 
Ar'k 

Arak  ■•• 

Araoa 

Arrak        ••• 
Arak 
Sura 
Arak 

Saraiam     ... 
It.  I  Sarai  •.. 


** 

FOVT 

Ram! 
Ri-i 

8r 

Till 


Like  the  word  alcohol,  in  Europe,  Arraci 
is  a  term  applied,  in  most  parte  of  Indii 
and  the  Indian  Islands,  to  designate  errr) 
sort  of  spirituous  liquor,  however  obtair. 
ed.  The  use  of  intoxicating  fluids  tDv 
drugs  js  considered  by  mahomedans  to  I*. 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  but  its  words  adoiit 
of  a  different  interpretation •  In  Chapter  II 
Mahomed  tells  his  followers  that  pe<4)le  "  «i 
aik  thee  concerning  wine,  and  lota:  Ansntr 
in  bi>th  there  ia  great  ain,  and  also  aometh^Lj 
of  use  unto  men,  but  their  sinfulness  is  greatri 
than  tlieir  use.  In  Chapter  XVI,  entitled  tn 
Bee.  Mahomed,  giving  proofs  of  the  returnc 
tion,  says,  and  of  the  fruit  of  palm  treea,  aoJ  u 
grapes,  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  v-< 
also  good  nourishment*'  Indeed,  the  qu&ntitic 
of  these  spirits  used  in  all  eastern  oountrin  i 
very  great,  and  there  is  much  open  draakci. 
ness.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Asialio  t$cn 
Arab,  Persian,  Hindi,  Burman,  Malay,  Siamfr 
Buddhists,  Christians,  Mahomedana,  and  lU 
dos  are  spirit  abstineuts.  This  is  equslizrd  ' 
the  great  quantities  of  food  artieles  which  tbr; 
consume,  a  grown  man  eating  daily  two,  tkn 
and  four  pounds  of  solid  farinaceous  fcc«! 
Recently  a  hospital  physieian,  as  an  arfrune'^ 
against  teetotallers  says,  be  is  as  active  i 
most  mvD,  driving  daily  10  miles^   w«Uiu 
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ARRACK. 


doviag  Am  hoan*  and  workiafr  very  hard  for  |  America,  it  is  a  rum*  BuiJtoiB  Turkey  on  tlie 


abo«ft  sii  howia  daily  al  head  work.     His  daily 
diet,  ineipeetive  of  farmented  liqaors,  coaanU 
of  two  Cfgiy  thiee  ooiicea  of  milk,  a  thii-d  of  a 
l»oand  of  cooked  meat^  ooe  p<»tato  the  aite  of 
^^  ^fa  tv^  ottncea  of  brrady  a  trifling  araoant 
of  baiter  and  tttgar,  and  an  ounce  of  cheese, 
in  wU  abont  15  ouncaa  per  day,  and  he  asks 
«hctk«  any  teetotalier  can  do  the  same,  taking 
Ce*»  coffee^  and  water  ad  libttnm :  only  other  diet 
IB  light  wine*.    Although  hindua  and  mahome- 
dama  and  bndUata  am  by  their  religions  or  by 
Boeud  aai^  prohibited  the  use  of  alcoholic 
Bnida  Ihej  do  nsk  them  largely,  either  atealthily 
or  openly,  the  fermented  palm  wines,  or  the  dia- 
tilled  arra^  or  apirits  being  in  great  demand. 
In  aneNoilimea  theeoBquering  Aryans  seem  to 
h»ve  laigely  need  dialiUed  ^irits,  becanae  the 
exdtament  deacribed  from  drinking  their  soma 
juiee  eenld  nofc.  have  resulted  from  another 
•ounm.    Zbe  ad? antagea  of  a  moderate  use  of 
alcabol  at  thna  well  aummariaed  by  the  Satur- 
day Beriew,  in.noiiciQg  Dr.  Barclay's  pamphlet 
oa  tlwTcmpennq^qaeation,-*->"  When  the  teeto- 
tillen  eonleaa  that  out  of  fire  hundred  thousand 
penoni  who  htre  taken  the  pledge  in  America, 
thne  hmdred  and  fifty  Uiousand  hare  broken 
it,  tbey  prom  Kbat  aeioDce  bad  previously  aa- 
terted — that  a  moderate  use  of  alco  hoi  is  proper 
for  man ;  and  thfr  experience  of  the  hydropathic 
oUblishments  proTea  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  use  of  food.  J^  we  only  drink  water,  our  eon- 
iQioption  of  farinaceous  and  animal  food  must 
^  fery  largely  extended.    The  effect  of  alcohol 
t*  to  aneat  the  iealructioii  of  the  tiaauea  and 
toatibie  the  eonatitwataof  life  ;  and  there- 
farv,  under  Ihepreaewt  eonditiona  of  modem 
life,  where  the  nenroua  aystem  ie  liable  to  ao 
audi  waste,  deoholioawbatancea,  ae  the  moat 
portd)le  form  of  aaeeaaory  diet,  are  more  than 
Hcr  neceasary.    If,  aa  ia  the  ease  in  infiinoyy 
the  only  poipose  of  life  wme  to  live,  the  com- 
piiosataiy  dieta  of  miimal^  farinaceous,  and 
legmninona  food  would  be-  sufficient  to  aiistain 
hfe ;  btt  ao  aoon  at  *  vum  begina  to  work  and 
(iiink,  deoiK>ly  aa  preventing  and   arresting  the 
dntraction  of  tiaaae,  ia  the  cheapest  food.    II 
a  nan  ha^  a  abilling  to  apend  on  food,  he  wiU 
^  a  better  day's  work  on  nine  penny  worth  of 
ttrcad  and  meat  and  three  penny  worth  of  beeri 
than  on  aix  penny  woitb  of  bread,  six  penny 
vorth  of  meat,  ami  auffteiency  of  water.  Another 
ixponant  fact  ia,  that  total  abstinence  from 
HitDglattag  drink  aetuaBy  prediapeses  to  certain 
^neaies.    Airaek  to  a  email  extent  is  impcffted 
i&io  England  in  leagers  or  large  caaka  from 
Orylon  iflil  httM^  boMing  150  to  156  gallona, 
»^  Mils  at  It.  Gd*  to  2s.  the  gaUon  exdnaiire 
c^dvty.  Aleofaolic  liquor  tn  Europe,  whfn  dis* 
^IVal  from  grBf»«ine»  la  known  aa  bmn^ :  when 
^  i  wull  lk|uoiv  it  ia  eallad  n  oom  apirit, 

«a  in  ttin  West  Indian  aad 


west,  throngh  all  the  oountriea  on  the  south  and 
east,  Arrack,  from  the  Arabic,    tyt  ia  the  term 

applied   to  all  ardent  spirits    from  whatevrr 
source  obtained,  whether  from  the  Borehum, 
palm8|or  cane,  from  flowers,  or  fruits^oi'  rice,  or 
barks^  or    mixtures   of    all   these.     Alcoholic 
liquors  are  produced  from  the  bisck  ant   in 
Sweden  :  from  cow's  milk  or  mare's  milk  in 
Tartary,  from  sheeps  milk  in  Afghanistan :  from 
lambs  fiesh  in  China,  and  formleriy,  in  Eng- 
land from  honey,  where  mead  was  the  only 
strong  drink   known  for  centuries.    Ardent 
spirits  of  various  kinds  >are  said  to  be  prepared 
by  the  hakims  of  India  by    distillation  from 
various  graminem  as  also  '  from    rose  buds, 
jasmine  flowers,  orange  peel  and  Indian  fennel 
seed.     The  purest  native  spirit  that  we  have 
met  with  in  India  is  the  cane  Arrack  manu- 
factured in  the  valley  of  Kowlass,  near  Beder. 
Along  all  the  sea-  tiord  of  eastern   countries, 
where  the   various  palms  most  abound,  the 
toddies,— the  sap  or  palm  wines  of  the  cocoa- 
out,  Cocos  nucifera :  of  the  date  palm,  Phoenix 
dactilifera  '-  the  Palmyra,  Borassus  flabellifor. 
mis;  the  Qomuti,  or  Arenga  sacehnrifera,  or  the 
Caryota  urens,  are  the  materials  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  making  arrack.  After  this  juice  is  ferment- 
ed it  is  distilled  &  rectified,  and  it  usually  yields 
about  an  eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.     The  three 
principal  kinds  known  in   commerce  however 
are  the  arrack  of  Batavia,  Goa  and  Colombo. 
That  from  Batavia  is  the  strongest,  and  is  dis- 
tilled from  a  mixture  of  62  parts  of  molasses, 
3  of  toddy,  or  palm  wine,  and  35  of  rice.  The 
last  of  these  Crawford  states  to  be  boiled  ,-  and. 
after  cooling,  a  quantity  of  yeast  is  added  and 
the  whole  pressed  into  baskets,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  placed  over  tubs,  and  left  for  eight 
days,  during  which  time  a  liquor  flows  abun- 
dantly from  the  rice.    This  liquor  is  distilled 
and  then  mixed  with  the  molasses  and  toddy, 
which  is  all  left  to  ferment  for  a  #eck  in  larga 
vats ;  after  the  fermentation  is  oVer,  the  Arrack 
is  distilled  one.  or  two,  or  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  the   strength  required.    That   made  at 
Java  ia  chitfly  for  hoTie   consumption,  but  ia 
also  exported  to  China  or  India,  very  littlb  ia 
brought  to  China,  and  altogether  in  Junks, 
Another  statement  however  describes  tho  Bata-; 
via  or  Java  Arrack  as  obtained  by  distillatiqn: 
from  molasses  and  rice,  with  only  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  toddy.     The  Arrack  produced   at 
Goa,  b  sweeter  than  that  which  comes  from 
Java,  and  being  made  entirely  from  toddy,  by 
repeated  diatiUation,  it  is   preferred,  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  Batavian,    on  that  aeoonnt, 
though  it  ia  an  inferior  spirit,  containing  only 
one^aeventL  of  pure  alcohol.— Jfj&rri^.    J^rnck 
ia  one  part  of  Ceylon,  is  distia^^l  from  the  fer- 
mentedpalm  wiue  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  and 
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ARJIACltt. 


is  pSBpinid  itt  MrUin  dutriets  of  the  Soutli«rn 
firoviDoe  of  tbe  Uhmd,  under  licenBee  from  ibe 
feovernmeatt  but  for  itamy  years  past  the  only 
.exportft  have  beeo  to  the  Indian  PresidencieB 
and  soma  of  the  Eaatern  Islands.  Similar  to 
ihe  Indian  practice,  in  Ceyloii,  the  right  of 
.Tending  Arrack  in  shops  aud  bazais,  is  rented 
out  and  realizes  about  £55^000  :  the  shipments 
of  Arrack  h«v6  fallen  off.  from  lUOO  pipes  In 
1S45,  to  520,  in  1 8150.  {Jo/tn  Capper  in  Analic 
Sqc.  Joum.  Vol.  XVL  loudm  1836,  p.  S74.) 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in 
Ceylon  -  three  palms.  yieUl  l^aim  suj;ar,  {Cocob 
nwtfera),  the  Palmyra  palm  (Soraum  flahelli' 
J[i»rmU\  and  the  kittal  or  jaggerry  palms  (Cary- 
ota  urens.)  From  each  of  these,  palms  the 
Juice  of  the  flowering  stalk  is  collected  under 
the  name  of  toddy,  and  from  it  sugar,  known 
in  the  East  as  jaggery*  is  regularly  pr^ared ; 
but  it  is  from  the  pakn^ra  palm  that  nearly  all 
the  palm  sugar  is  obtained,  and  it  is  from  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  cocoaunt  palm  that 
^rack  is  made  in  Ceylon.  This  palm  becomes 
orodao.ive  there  in  about  six  or  seven  vears  : 
tn  collecting  toddy*  the  spatlie  is  stripped  off 
from  the  tpadix  before  it  has  fully  expended  ; 
the  spadicesnre  afterwards  beaten  between  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  and  slices  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  so  as  to  allow  the  juice  to  flow  out. 
Bach  spadix  continues  to  yield  juice  for  about 
40  days,  at  nearly  the  average  rate  of  half  a 
gallon  in  24  hours,  Wheu  it  is  intended  to 
prepare  jaggery  from  the  toddy,  great  care  is 
taken  by  burning  pieces  of  wood  in  the  small 
eat  then  vessels  to  be  attached  to  the  flowers,  and 
rubbing  their  interior  with  charcoal,  to  remove 
any  impurities  likely  to  promote  fermentation : 
and  at  an  additional  precaution  ehi^s  of  tbe 
bark  of  the  Valeria  Iiidica  are  placed  m  each,  in 
order  to  retard  fermentation.  The  jaggery  of 
the  central  province  of  Ceylon,  is  entirely  made 
from  the  Caryota  urens  jitiee^  which  yields  a 
&uch  Isrger  quantity  of  sugar  than  does  that 
of  the  other  two  palms,  and  of  a  quality  much 
more  highlv  prized  by  the  natives.  When 
toddy  is  coUeeted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Arrack,  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fermenia- 
tioi^i  and  as  it  is  brought  from  the  trees  it  is 
poured  into  wooden  vats  in  which  that  process 
Rapidly  advances.  If  attention  be  not  paid  to 
the  fermentation,  acetir  acid  is  formed,  and  this 
pften  causes  tbe  Arrack  to  take  up  lead  from 
riy  portion  of  that  metal  with  which  it  may  be 
brought  into  contact.  {Dr,  Smith  An  Biinburpk 
New  PkU.  Journal,  Vol  IK  No.  /,  /«;^1856, 
]9.  175.)  In  most  parts  of  the  Sast  Indies,  a  Very 
intoxicatini^  spirit  is  prepared  from  tbtf  iRfge, 
Itahwa  flower,  Bassia  latifolta,  tbe  fleshy 
petals  of  whicb  contain  sugar.  Tlifs  is  large- 
ly distilled  in  Bhandoop,  about  fO  siiks 
fi(om  Bombay,  {taulhie^*)  And  the  Mahwa 
with  the  ianeir  part  of  the  whitt  ktekur  tree, 


Yachelta  fsmMiana,  er  AfMia  IraaopUaa, 
form  iogrediento  in  the  mamrfiiolun  of  the 
spirit  sold  under  the  naoM  of  '*  Af  rack"  is 
every  baser.  (Jfa«£itaer,  (^SktmfhMtMjf.)  Wkea 
prepared  from  jaggery  aad  the  bark  of  th«  Aca- 
cia lencophloni,  wbieb  is  lieb  ta  tanata,  tha  tan 
Bin  oonsbiitfle  with  the  albttBinoita  and  aitro- 
genoas  aubstancfs  in  tha  jifgery  and  dceoia- 
posea  tfaem.  In  moat  of  tbe  aatiaa  stills,-* 
composed  of  cUiy*pots  orebatties,  witk  baaaboa 
pipes,  ten  per  cent  of  tte  -auger  fa  vaaied 
by  the  loss  of  its  resuhinf  altohoL  Afiaek 
in  Madras  is  made  from  tba  YdtaiaHi  BiKai 
Acacia  leuoophlosa  hnk  and  Palmyra  jafgaty  \ 
the  qaantity  reouired  for  mm  etilly  batofr  i  ▼» 
of  ibe  bark  aad  \^  of  the  augary  tlw  prodvos 
bebg  4^  aallans.  lu  east  of  maauiactiira  to 
the  Goverameat  is  5  anaas  a  gallaii»  aad  it  is 
aold  to  tbe  retail  dealere  of  thst  eitgf  aad  wilhia 
the  boundary  of  ten  miles  at  Ba.  S  par  gaUoa« 
but  to  all  beyond  the  limila  far  la.  !««  per 
gailoo.  The  jafrgeiy  ia  ataally  nspoftad  fioa 
Tinoeveliy  aad  from'  the  Jfertbarn  Ciiaaia.  Pa- 
riah Arraok  is  a  term  employed  by  Earopeaaa 
in  India  to  designate  a  highly  ptraioiDtta  k^nor, 
said  to  be  adidterated  wiUi  the  aux  vosica, 
datara,  caasabie  aativa  and  other  intoBicalnig 
drugs.  Inr  the  loar  yeaia  1 86^M  to  1  tU-&o, 
inolinive,  Madras 


Exported. 

Quantity,     Value. 
Qals.  Bs, 

67,567     7U573 


Imported. 

Quantity*    Talue. 

Oals.         Es. 
W(J.l77    ».80,99$ 


Tha  imports  priaeipally  fraas  Ceyfen  and  Bcia- 
bagr  anid  the  exporia  to  C«tth»  Paga  aad 
Ceylon.  In  fiiam,  Annek  ia  maaufaeliired  by 
tbe  Ghioese,  aad  oonauflMd  fuiMveiy  by  ibe 
fliameee,  Iboogh  aobeiaiy  ia  aetiaialsr  oaa  of 
tba  virtaas  of  tbe  Siaasraa  aaliaaal  ehnaolar. 
In  ^niaag,  ardent  spirits  ire  diatiMed  faam 
sagar-aane,  and  asad  by  tba  bindooa  af  Ibe 
barer  order*  Backerkatea  fa  tba  apirii  dsatiilmi 
in  whieh  caidamom  ia  pat  and  waahaaed  with 
water,  aad  oalfad  '  Ufaehea ;'  '  Oaiafaha'  wiib 
orange  peri ;  '  Joboabaa'  and  '  Pdllafaa'  are 
adulterated  with  tobacoo  ka^  and  *  Aitarea' 
fa  aoanted  wilb  nitar.  *  Aanfab'  fa  Ha  aa/p 
pure  spirit  dietilfad  feaBLaaiieidfc  In  Cnttack 
a  spirit  distilled  froas  riae,  ia  Ibe  oaly  alaoholic 
liquor  used  by  the  nirivas  of  tba  piariaee, 
and  thet  only  by  those  of  tba  lawar  afasaft.  It 
ia  the  aaaie  to  the  ose  of  whieb  tba  wibi  tribes 
of  Oriasa,  the  Kood,  fiabar,  and  Ooi  are  so 
addicted.  It  is  anpalaiable  aad  nauacona.  It 
ia  made  S5  bebv  London  proof,  i  maund  of 
riaa  making  8  gaUons.  A  apirift  la  diiliUad  ia 
tbe  Bombu^Me  district,  ebfafly .  froto  Iba  lower 
of  tha  JTeeiMt /atfi>lifa,  Im^ly  ealkd.  llnbool, 
Tbfa  trae  fa  met  with  Ihiaiigbaai  tba  Isress 
junska  of  that  piavfaos:  and  ila  loner 
is  a^fatoaxlta  iood  o£  iriU 
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ftftWff.  Ii  Hald*^  ft  8|riiii  is  ^prepmd  from 
tk  Hifet,  lb  tute  it  not  anlike  whbkjy  and 
fivflferiorio  t^tUng  of  the  aoit  aoki  in 
lidin  hnHM  fiv  «rciy  purpose  to  wbieh  the 
fatter  kipplied,  Ite  apecifie  gmvity  is  nbont 
mb,  thicket  e  tenpecsitQiB  of  80^  F.  gi\ et 
ahwtCOiMr  eMt  of  alcoM  to  the  roiame  of 
•pint.  Tknvghout  the  Hyderabad  terriCorf , 
fMenOTy  the  tpirk  distiilatioa  is  ftom  the 
wAnimUi  tka  Aever  of  the  Basaia  latifoita, 
liaif  wilh  ihe  haik  al  the  Aoaoia  leacophloBa 
wiaetingitaandpiodiioeaacQanB  aauaeooa 
iti|iHr.  FevrkiBdiflBB  nadain  the  Hyderabad 
eky,  IB:— 

Tlie  Bmi  ifMl^  from  Argal  froit  alone. 
The  &«i  Mgar  ipiiiU,  from  black  sugar 

Stmffpirib,  made  by  twice  diatUling  Bassi 

8t^r  tpirit,  from  black  sugar,  anise  (star  ?} 
andal  iharingt  and  rose  flowers. 

The  iogredients  of  other  spirits  made  in  the 
Hydenbiid  proT'moes  are  6ul-Mahwa  (Bsssia 
Uiifolia  flowers}  and  the  bark  of  Acacia  leuco- 
?hlffi«.  In  tbe  eantoninent  of  Secuaderabad, 
tiieie  are  aereral  ardent  spirits  and  liqueurs 
sadci 

MdMipirii,  One  pullah  of  Mahwa  flowers 
» first  w^ted  with  two  seers  of  cball  (bark  of 
Aevii  kooophlisa)  and  then  distilled.  The 
B&-baia  amck  is  a  second  distillation  of  the 
^^t  and  tbe  Battavia  arrack  is  a  third  die* 
liiiatioD  of  it. 

^9fferif  Upior^  One  pullah  of  Ja^rgery  is 
tetted  with  i  seers  of  bark  and  then  distilled. 

la  Mime  liqaor,  oae  pnilah  of  jaggaiy 
^»r  ia  diatilfed  with  4  seen  eoriander  seeds, 
3«n <iiy  rsee  dawttf  i  aeer  oaohoora  (Qnrcm- 
aiienuafatt,)|seer  imgen  mothah  (Cyperna 
^"^vt),  laser  etodamomuai,  i  aeer aku  pot^ 
"eiUadslssiea,  mnamomam  iasr%)  i  wusr 
CUndan  (BsadU  wood),  i  seer  Onahkakh 
(Aadnfogoa  awieatam,)  I'lSlfa  aeer  Gores, 
^iM  aeer  8oa^  (Pimpinella  aBiaumy)  % 
■niMiiki  3  se«m  Biiitaaah  ^aetmeat.) 

h  tie  MMaiah  H^ttor,  I  pillah  ef  jaggaiy 
gloria dialittid  With  the  above  ingredieiita 
H\  the  SEeeptioii  of  8  aeeia  of  Buttaaah. 

WoodA|i|iilittaor,l  patllab  of  jaf^ery  liquor, 
NatiUed  with  ^aam  of  Wood  Apple. 

Mngs  lifBRf^  1  pullah  of  jagge^  liquor, 
^^mm  wiUi  6  aeefa  of  Man|9o. 

^iltta  hfHMy  1  pnilah  of  jaggaiy  Hqoor,  8rd 
^■tilfatiaDofJBggwyliqnor. 

^  Iidis.  the  light  to  distiU  and  aeli  Anraok 
j^  bj  daraniiient  annually  to  the  hagheat 
^)  It  iorms  in  aU  eastern  conntriea  an 
^  of  tbe  Ahkwi.  Ib  Brkbh  liidk»  the 
^^BM  fram  tbe  aiisa,  Se^v  or  froatier  doea, 
^^  sod  k«M^  Hmounted  in  1865«  to 
>^^»J»«-«4M^'a  UtUria  Medium,  pp 


140-263.    PcotnSktUgiicto/Commiree.    See 
Cocoanut  Palm. 

ARRAH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  Si* 
40'  E.  snH  LaU  25''  35'  N. 

ARRAKAN  4md  Tenasserim  eame  tnt6 
British  possession  in  1826.  Arfskan,  with  an 
area  af  1^30  square  miles  had  100,000  of  an 
iiidii^enous  population.  In  1835,  the  num- 
ber was  31 1,536  ;  in  1645,  309,608  and  in 
1855,  366  3 10.  It  is  now  a  profince  of 
British  l^urmah.    See  Arskan. 

ABRAN.  the  home  of  Zoroaster,  mentioned 
in  the  Zend  Aveeta.  ' 

ARBA^fTANGY,  a  toam  in  Southern  India 
in  Long,  n""  6'  E.  and  Lat.  10^  11'  N. 

ABRARA,  a  town  in  ManMtoom. 

AltREOAN,  called  aiao  Argan  and  Anjan, 
ia  a  mined  town,  haif*wsy  between  Behbehau 
and  the  river  Kurdistan- 

ARREL,  a  towrt  in  India  in  Long.  79''4<r 
B.  and  Lst.  28^  7'  N. 

ARRKMUn  IfARAM.  Tam.  Bentaptetft 
oonscea. 

ARRIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  ^V  34 
S.  and  LsU  2fS°  &  N. 

ARRIALOOR,  a  town  in  India,  hi  Long^ 
79°10'B.  andLflt  ll^'lO'N. 

ARRIAN  lived  in  the  tiraM  of  the  emper& 
ors  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Mareaa 
Aureliua.  He  was  a  native  of  Nteomedta  itt 
Bithynia,  where  he  studied.  He  was  bom 
about  tbe  end  of  tlie  first  eenfury  of  the 
christian  era.  He  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent disoiples  of  the  famons  Epiotetus,  gmlu- 
ated  into  a  priest  in  the  (emples  of  Ceriis  and 
Proserpine  and  distiagtiiehed  himself  as  A 
historinn  and  in  philosophy.  His  aoeontit  of 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  th<i  Grear,  is  baa* 
ed  on  the  lost  wnt-ks  of  Aristobntus  and 
Pteilemy,  the  son  of  Lagns,  both  of  whom  ae^ 
eompnnied  the  king,  durinf  the  expedition. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  India,  in  th^ 
lonie  dialeet,  and  a  periptns  of  the  Black  Sea  t 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  tbe  Sett  of  Asov 
and  of  ibe  Red  Sea,  are  also  ascribed  to  him,' 
but  theee  are  supposed  to  be  ^f  a  later  date: 
Perhaps,  there  has  b«en  more  than  one  of  thi^ 
name,  Mid  the  Arrian,  whom  Goloti^i  Tod,  may 
ba  eorreet  fa  mentioning  as  the  author  of  tbe 
Feitplua  of  th«  Erythrsan  Sea,  and  a  Com- 
moRial  Agent  at  Baroaoh,  living  in  the  soeond 
century  may  be  one  of  them.  He  says  thut 
Arrian  the  author  of  tho  P^rijplns,  resided  At 
Barovab,  or,  as  ha  caHed  it,  Baruga£a,  al  tf 
Commercial  Ag^nt,  in  the  seeofid  century  df 
the  christimi  ^ra  ;  Htfroaah  was  thru  withhi  th^ 
Balhara  Bovat«ignty. — iShii^.  Brii.  Fid.  iM. 
Mk  EditiMi,  ltS3.  tbtTi  Trawis,  p.  145.  Se^ 
KaUan  :  Kasr  :  Khetri :  Khutistan  :  Me  gas- 
thenea. 

ARROA  ISLANDS,   from  neiftr  the  pal^Ilet 
of  2^  48'  to  %""  56'  N.  and  in  Long.  100^  38' 
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ARBOK  on  ABBU  BSUKDS. 


JLVLUOE  OB  AIXU  ISLANDS. 


£«  coaoiit  of  several  small  islands  and  rockl 
lying  mid-way  between  the  Sumatra  shore  and 
tfaa  extensive  banks  called  the  North  Sands. 
They  are  known  as  the  Round,  the  Long  6r 
iQrest,  and  the  Western  Axro^.^  Eondurg, 
See  Bomatra  Coast. 

AKROD,  a  town  in  India,  in   Long,  l^""  4' 
E.  and  Lat.  27^  19'  N, 

ARROB  or  ARBU  ISLANDS,  extend, from 
Lat.  7°  0'  to  Lat.  6°  52'  B,  and  in  Ling.  13^° 
56' E,  for  upwards  of  100  miles  N.  and  &• 
and  lie  between  the  Timor  Laut  group  and  the 
S.    W.  Coast  of  New  Guinea.    They  are  a 
dosely  packed  group,  distant  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  south-iwest  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.    On 
pla»  eiAtem  side  of  the  group  are  found  banks 
of  sand  and  mud,  stretching  far  out  to  sea, 
which  are  only  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
Uti  at  low  tides.    The  trepang  or  sea-slug, 
which,  when  cured,  is  an  article  of  great  con- 
sumption, in  China,' where  it  is  mu^  used  as 
a  delicacy  for  the  table,  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance on  these  bauks,  which  also  furnish  pearl- 
oysters  of  two  varieties,  namely,   the  large 
oyster,  whose  ihell  is  the  mother-o'-pearl  shell 
of  commerce,  and  the  smaller  variety  in  which 
the  seed-pearls  are  found.    Someof  the  more 
eastern  islands    oon.tain    limestone    caverns, 
within  which  the  small  swallow  constructs  the 
edible  birds'  nests  of  commerce,  also  an.article 
in  great  demand  for  the  markets  of  China, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  silver. 
These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  indus- 
txious  habits  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
islanders,  have  led  to  the  group  becoming  a 
great  resort  for  traders  from  the  western  parts 
of  the  ArchipeUgr>,  including  natives  of  Java 
and  Celebes,  Chinese,  and  even  Europeans, 
who   bring  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  latter  have  consequently 
become  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  all 
t^e  native  tribes  of  Uie  neighbouring  seaa. 
The  Arm  islanders  bear  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  aborigines  of  Port  Essing- 
ton  ;  indeed  on  several  occasions  in  which  oa- 
tiv(^  from  the  neighbourhood. of  the  kteoet- 
tlement  visited  the  .  islands  in  Eujropean  vea- 
sitls,  they  were  cona^idered  hf  the  Arruans  as 
belonging  to  some  remote  part  of  tfaedr  own 
grnvp.    But  the  A^nruans  also  possess  so  many 
eharacteristics  in  common  with  the  Ouianaitu 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  them  in  a  gene- 
ral Isocount  of  the  Papuans*    One  of  their 
moat  singular  peculiarities  consists  in  the  value 
which   they   attach  to  elephants  tusks,  brass 
gongs,  and  huge  poroekia /dishes.    An  odd 
custom,   and  one  that  is  probably  unique  ia 
the  world,    consists  in   the  destruction  of  a 
man's  goods  on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distri- 


bution of  them  among  iiia  auHinbg  rcktioi^ 

All  the  diattels  whieh  he  baa  ooQeefeed  durifl 

bis  life,  including  tuaka,  gongs,  and  pKoto^ 

China  dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  «nd  throi^ 

away  ;  and  in  the  viUagee  may  be  seen  hea| 

of  these  fragmenta  of  property  whidi  cnstom  ii 

some  aingular  superstition  baa  deterred  t( 

living  from  appropriating.  The  ports  frequenj 

ed  by  the  foreign  trading*^easela  are  jiU  in  i\ 

north-western  part  of  thegioap,  vbarethape^ 

pie  are  evidently  of  a  miaied  lace,  the  natuxi 

result  of  strangers  from  the  vest  having  mar^ 

ed  and  settled  among  then  daring  an  inte| 

course  which  appears  to  have  extended  oM 

several  centuries.     Their  hair  ii  usually  bk^ 

tnd  strongly  curled.     Like  the  African  Somsl 

they  waah  it  with  wood-ashes  or  lime  wat« 

which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and  cauI 

it  to  appear  roughs  both  thete  peculiarities  bi 

log  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  Alfoeras^  \ 

well  as  by  the  Papuana*    The  Arruans  are  lal 

er  and   more   muacular  than  the  Malays  aij 

Bughis  of  Celebes,  but  are  inferior  in  propo 

tions,  if  not  in  stature,  to  the  ordinary  run  \ 

Europeans.  The  usual  height  of  the  men  is  fro| 

five  feet  four  inches,  to  five  feet  i^ight  inchi^ 

and  there  la  a  great  inclination  to  slimness  abo 

the  lower  extremities  among  the  taller  me 

some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of  six  feet.  Vo 

kay,  an  inland  lying  exposed  to  the  ocean 

the  aouth-eaatern  extremity  of  the  group, 

of  great  importance  from  its  pearl  fishe 

At  a  distance  of  eight'  miles^to  the  eastwari 

lie  several  small  islands,  between  which  a 

Vorkay  the  trepang  banka  are  situated. 

low  water,  hundreda  of  men,  with  their  win 

and  children,  may  be  seen  wading  from  Vorki 

towards  these  klea  (the  water  being  only  if\ 

or  three  feet  deep,)  carrying  a  basket  at  th 

backs,  and  having  in  their  handa  a  stick,  p 

vided  with  an  iron  point.     Wheii'  the  water 

deeper  than  thia,  they  make  nee  of  canoe 

For  fishing  on  the  banks  situated  at  a  gvead 

distance,  the  Alfoera  use  a  piuku,  oonstractd 

for  the  purpose,  in  which  they  embark  their  e 

tire  famUies.  These  vesaek  hairev  verf  strsn^ 

appearance.    They  have  great  beam,  and  tl 

stem  runs  up  into  a  high  cat ve,  while  ta 

planks  project  forward  from  the  bows.    Tl 

family  resides  in  three  or  ftmr  hwta  eompcH 

of  atap^  or  Nipa  fratieanaieafea,  eveetedwili 

in  the  vessel,  snd  a  rmling  muff  entirely  roui 

it,  apparently  to  pretent  the   ehildren  fro 

falling  over-board.    The  pr^uk  piopelied  \ 

a  large  sail  made  of  rashes,  whieh  folds  t 

like  a  fan  (in  a  similar  manner  ta  the  sails  of 

Chinese  junk),  set  upon  a  tripod  nas t  of  bai 

boos,  while  it  is  steered  wilb.two  rudda 

Two  oth^  masts  are  ako  ereded,  whioh  ans 

no  purpose  but  that  of  dnpkying  m^' 

small  flsgs.    The  Pearl  Fkhery  k  thus 

ried  on.    The  trader   BMdeaa  an  agreeme 
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ARSACtt. 


(fin  tW  tfftUn)  /tr  so  modi  a  handred,  Wfini 
in  idvaDOi  t  oertaia  <|uwiitj  of  «rraek,  eloth, 
fcc.  Wbm  ihe  prin  is  mgned  on,  iiM  fi«ber 
goet  to  tke  btok  and  difitB  for  theoyskera, 
wbieh  aie  aaaily  8bm11  and  blade,  in  itom 
tw^nijrfour  to  ^irtj  fot  water,  aehKHing  Ibe 
bnt  1m  eaa  find-  TIm  diring  ia  aitended  witb 
B»ch  dffioaky  and  danger,  aa,  froaa  tbe  time 
ke  itnaias  aader  water,  the  bleod  often  b«rai8 
fnuB  the  noaa  and  oMnth  of  tbe  diTer,  while 
ke itabo  liable  to  be deatroyed  bj  tbe  numer- 
wa  ihtrkt  wbieb  are  to  be  found  tbere.  In  en- 
pgiog  ihaM  paople^  it  ia  neoeaaary  to  pay  off 
tkeif  debt%  and,  frae  from  tbia  inenmbranee, 
tbey  aill  leadily  pnoeed  to  any  part  of  the Arehi- 
peiifo.  Theae  isiaade  have  bcmne  tbe  empori- 
biaof the aootbeaai comer  ol  tbe  Archipelago, 
tad  form  a  eonaeetbg  link  between  tbe  rich  ia- 
liaJi  of  the  Indian  Baae  and  tbe  Auatralian 
eoDtiiaat  to  which  they  are  etbnologically 
nht«i.  They  are  probably  deatined  to  attain 
coBiidenUe  kipeitanoei  when  the  northam 
ifaoni  of  Amtralia  are  aettled  and  civiliaed.-^ 
Mr,lfffVi  in^iam  Artkipda^amd  Papuan$ 
(iiivkr^  Bmim,  No.  U9,  p.  512«  JTe//. 
yoytfe  of  He  Ikmr^  aa  JOU0  IMiem  dreki' 
r^y  Vol.  it,  p.  %9.  See  India,  p«  850,  553. 
Kviboki. 

AttBOWg  aie  aoonliMa  nied  in  north- 
^Mern  ladia,  aa  teata  of  inooeeoee-  The  oppo- 
»|e«n^of  tvo  arrowa  ne  held  by  a  rattan 
M  upon  the  handa  by  two  peraona  placed 
oppodte  to  eftch  other ;  they  are  parallel  to  and 
j>at  aoffieieBtiy  apart  to  allow  of  tbe  aaapedod 
Rwoo'i  hand  being  bekl  between  them.  The 
odi  of  the  anowa  merely  reat  upon  the  iingera. 
Thsirrowa  araanppoeed  to  move  towerda  and 
«iMe  upon  the  gotliy  hand*     See  Divination. 

AR&OW«H£ADSD  IPOMAA.    See  Ipo- 


AR50W.KOOT. 


Kpvb-  DeihMtdiHxKD« 

Tikhur      ... 


T411. 


Jan-irai  •«• 
Kua  maooi  ... 
Arrow-root  kelangu 

'^M  is  a  hifely  exported .  artaole,  from 
ntenl  of  the  eoantoiaa  of  Sonthern  Aaia 
The  Atae  waa  oiigiiiatty  applied  .to  the  rbkome 
or  root  of  Mamnta  aruodioaeea,  in  eoneei|nenoe 
of  iti  mppeacd  effica^  in  oonsteraetiDg  tbe 
^Mla  of  vonnda  inAioted  by  potaoned .  arrowa 
^  bte  jcan,  bowever,  the  aigniication  of  tbe 
^crai  hai  been  employed  to  deaignate  almoat 
^vny  feoula  or  etareby  which  baara  any  reeem* 
^wn  to  the  tine  Maranu  Arrow-root,  in 
^  (mat  Exhibiltoa  of  1851^  there  were  preaent 
^  Amnrinota  o£  Trinidad ;  Bernuida ;  Bt  iUab 
^nuaaa;  Moalaarrat:  Jeraey^  Qnemaey :  Van 
j^a*a  bold;  Weatern  Afiuh;  and  £aat 
^B^rariatieiffomAaaam;  Galontia,  Oalioot; 
^sfheny:  Vkagapatam;  Borneo,  Java; 
^  Ceylon.    In  the  Weat  Indiea,  Arrow-root 


ia  obtainM  firom  the  lie  rente  anmdinaeeii/M. 
allongia,  and  M.  nobilia ;  alao  from  the  CannnF 
glauea  and  0.  cooeinea  :  to  both  of  which  t^e 
local  name  of  toua  lea  moia,  or  tulema  ia  applied. 
In  tbe  Eaat  Indiea,   Arrow^root   ia  prepared 
from  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  alto  from  M. 
ramoaataaima,  a  Sylbet  epeciea.     The  Marantd 
amndinaeea  waa  introduced  in  1S40>I841,  into 
Rutnagherry,  by  the  Collector, Mr.  £lpbinat'>ne,> 
where  it  tbrore  extremely  well,  thongb  it  ia 
not  grown  to  any  extent.     It  Waa  intfodncetf 
into  the  Tenaaserim  Provinera,  ae^eral  yeare 
ago,  by  Mr.  O'Biley,  and  the  Arrow-root  made 
ia  not  inferior  in  quality  to  any.     Ejiat  Indlatf 
Arrow-root,  ia  now  obtained  largely  from  thef 
Maranta  anrundinaeea,  which  ia  largely  grown 
in  Travancoro,  at  Chittoor  near  Areot,   in  tho 
Tenaaaeriffl  provineee,  at  the  Andeman  lalanda.. 
The    Mahabaleshwar   arrow-root  ia  obtained 
from  Ourcnmaeaalina,  Graham.  In  Trarancoro, 
arrow^root  is  obtained  moetly  from  the  Maranta 
amndiuaeea,  but  the  fscula  of  Cnrenma  engoa-^' 
trfolia  and  of  tbe  eaaaaiva  meal  from  the  Jat- 
ropha  manibot  talikewiaeaold  under  that  name, 
bnt  ecoording  to  Koxbnrteh,  0'dhaughne»»y  and 
Royle,  nurobma  angnatifoKa  ia  alao  the  aouree 
of  an  arrow«root  prepared  at  Benares,  in  Bengal' 
and  Chittagon^.  The  tubara  of  Oorenma  mbee* 
eak%fRoak.  alao  ate  deaor  bed  byO'Shaughneaay 
aa  yielding  an  arrow-root  in  Travanoore    arid' 
Bengal ;   thoae  el   C.  leucorrhisa,   Boxb.  in 
Behar,  and,  a»  tikor,  the  Hindi  term  for  all  eaeh'. 
feooke,  that  from  the  tubera  of  Batataa  edulitf 
ie  aold  at  Piitna  and  Bhngnlpur.    Ratnagherry 
arrow-root  ia  obtained  from  Cnrooma  peetido-^' 
montana  of  Graham  aa  alao  Alpinia  galanga 
Swartz  and  Canna  glauea,  Boaooe.     Indeed, 
many  honaeholda  in  India,  make  the  arrow- 
root for  home  eanaumption,  from  the  produote 
of  their  own  gardena^    We  have  aeen  It  thus 
in  Thayetmyo  the  Andaraana,  and  Beeunder-* 
abad.    The  Bntnagherry  A^ow-root  ia  prepar-' 
ed  principally  from  the  '^  knt-cherra'*  or  pe rhape 
"  kutohoora»"  a  general  term  in  that  part '  of 
India  appKed  to  all  the  apeeiea  of  onrcuma.^^-' 
Mamm.  BM§iM.  M.  EJj^.  B$pofU.  I^mmond^lf:' 
Findknmr.  CaK  Cat,  3^.  1862.    See  ndndee' 
under  Cnrenma  angnatifolia ;  Food  ;  Maranta* 
ocas ;  Mananta  arondinaeea ;  Onrcoma  ?eueor<' 
rhisa,  also  Onreuma  rnbeaeene. 

ARROW-EOOT-KALANG.  Tabc.  Arrow- 
root.   MiiraTita  arnndinacea* 

ABROZ.    Poax.    8p.    Bice. 

ARBUB-ULSALIB.  Abm.  Solannm  nig-* 
rnm ;  8.  dulcamara. 

AU8ACBS  I,  B.  C.  254-950,  the  firat  ef  the 
Araaeidan  ktngay  a  native  of  Balkb,  levoHed 
uader  AntiiochnaTheoa,  ia  anppoaed  to  haw 
been  killed  in  action  with  Ariarathea  of  Cap^- 
ptdoda,  but  the  date  and  cjrcnmataneaa  not 
known. 
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AMACmjE. 


AXSBNIO. 


'AV&ACES  11,  (ArUliAtiastf ) »(»  of  ArtuMs  I 
ftbout  B.  C.  ^20,  at  first  extended  the  PaHbtan 
empire  but  was  afterwards  drive*  into  Hyraania 
by  Aniioebua  Ma^mia  in  B.  C«  2\2,  'lallyipg 
kimaelf  wiib  tbe  Scjthiana  he  reooverad  Partliia- 

AK&LCRS  III,  B.  G.  196,  caUed  Priapa- 
iiiia,  or  PhrindatittS,  aoo  of  Arsaces  II  reigned 
Ik  yean,  left  tbnee  sons,  Pbrahatra,  Biitbridatea 
and  ArtaiMirast 

AfiSACK^  lUTHRADATEBI,  B.C.  177, 
■MMle  Balkb  bis  capital,  subdued  Media  and 
Pania  aid  oaptured  Babylon,  brought  ander 
kia  dominion  Weatern  Bactria,  Aria»  8eestan, 
and  Arscbosia,  and  matie  a  aueoeasful  expedi* 
lion  imo  India, 

ARSACES  PHRAHATES  II,  B  C.  189. 
In  bia  reign  Baetria  seems  to  have  been  sab- 
jngaied  entire^  by  Scytliiana.  He  was  defeated 
and  alain  in  B.  U.  130,  when  restraining  the 
Parthians  fton\  ravaging  the  conalrr. 

ARSACES  AUTABANE8,  B.  C.  126,  vnde 
of  Fbiabatea  and  youngeat  son  of  Priapaiius, 
died  of  a  wound  reeeived  in  netion  from  tbe  To« 
cbari  Seylbiana.  Aliar  many  kinga  tba  Greco- 
Parthian  or  Araaeian  dynasty  in  orntral  Asia 
ended  witk  Arsacas  Artabanna  in  A,  D.  S16, 
who  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Borne,  but 
ultimately  alain  in  battle  at  Halkb  by  one  of  bta 
Parthian  ofiieeriy  Ardeahir  Babakan  or  Artax- 
enaa,  who  aatablisliad  his  own,  tbat  of  the  Sas- 
aaniaas  in  A.  D.  285  and  it  lasted  nearly  600 
yeara.  Tbe  capital  in  tbe  time  of  the  Cnsars 
was  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigris.  The  ayateaa  of 
Oovemment  waa  Asiatic,  by  Satrapa,  or  mltra 
poasessiog  foil  power  over  the  persona  and  pro* 
pities  ot  all  the  subjeots  of  the  state.  See 
Aiasridse* 

ABB  VCI A  Bhagea,  Eoropa,  Anaeia,  and 
Bhey,  have  all,  at  different  perioda,  been  deaig- 
natod  to  be  ibia  anoieat  meiropolia ;  each  name 
giving  juat  gfannda  for  adticipnting  the  ricbest 
sttccesaion  of  nnti^uitaea. -^Poridr**  Jrafofi. 
Fpl.  /,  p.  3«7v 

ARS^CIO^.  Hits  name  was  given  to  the 
Parthinn  kinga  wkoae  family  name  waa  Afsa> 
oaa.  The  Acsaeidian  kinga  ot  Armenia,  aceofd* 
ing  to  Moa^a  of  Chorene,  wtgned  from  B.  C. 
I8V  to  A.  D.  400,  when  ihd  Armenian  king* 
dom  waa  extiuguisbad*  iTkoma9'  Fr$$*p^  p. 
800.)  But  Tiosr/M'  Prmmp,  Vol.  ii.  ?«-  givea 
aixty  kinga  from  Arsaoea  I  in  B.  C*  251^  till 
the  succession  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
tbe  first  of  the  Sassanidv.  Arsaces  I,  is  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  native  of  Sogd  ;  by 
others  as  of  Bsdria,  but  by  Moeea  of  Chorane 
aa  of  Balkh,  and  Moses  adda  that  the  dynaa4y 
wan  eallad  Balkbavenaia  or  Pahlavian.  He  need 
Oieak  only  on  hia  ooin%  and  in  hie  ptthlio 
latteas  and  >Mfespondeaea  only,  with  the 
head  of  tba  aevereign  on  one  aide.  Ouly  one 
oein  haa  a  Ungeal  inscription*  Tbe  Jest  of  the 
dynasty,     Arsuces  Artabanua,  became  involved 


in  a  war  with  Rome,  bnl  waa  iHiawieiy 
at  Balkh,  by  one  of  hia  Parlliian 
Ardeahir  Babekan,  or  Artaxarxea.  Qmj  Oreeia 
of  Aaia  :  Kabd,  -pp.  486«^87  :  Peniaa  kiagn 
ARSENIC,  ia  a  metal  rwrnUii^  alcd  m 
cok>ar,  rrystalline,  volatile  befew  a  red  beat, 
vspor  of  a  strong  gnrlie  odonr,  readily  oay- 
diaed  :  witii  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  it  forma 
the  arseniooa,  with  tvo  equivalcnta  the  encnic 
Mcid  Witk  aolphurit  foram  the  ydkiwanlnliuvt, 
orpiment,  and  the  vtd,  realgar.  Jlaaf .  Pkmr»  p* 
31 3.  Tbe  Tariouacomponnda  of  aiaanie  nvelo  be 
obtained  in  every  benr  in  India,  and  the  aativa 
mediealpraeftitionera,  peiniers,  ke.,  oonaidciwbfy 
employ  them.  None  of  the  eompennda  of 
Arsenio  have  been  diaeovaced  to  be  piodiieta  ol 
bouthem  ladia,  bnt  tlwy  ere  imported  largely* 
The  white  oxide  from  Bengal,  the  red  and  yd* 
low  aolphnret  from  Barmab»  where  it  ie  fouad 
in  great  quantities,  an  alao  from  Chine  and 
Japan  and  the  Persian  Qnlf.  Dr.  Heifer  le- 
ported  the  exisftcnc«  <tf  ore  aef  araewie  in  the 
M«'.rgtti  UandSi  Mr.  Piddingteo  fonnd  it  in  tbe 
antimony  orea,  and  Profeaaor  MildieU  alao 
foond  araaaio  in  lead  ore  that  he  annlyaad-* 
(J/eaan.)  Atseaie  ia  prioeipeily  employed  in 
trade  to  produae  a  paeniiarly  vivid  and 
shade  of  green  which  has  soperseHed  the 
cided  tiatt.  Ibis  daagerone material  ia  iiaed  to 
colour  obitdran's  toya  and  aweetmeata :  peper*. 
eolourrd  withihia  green,  live  fruit  boKea,  wtmp 
up  oonfieetionery  choe»late,  line  booka,  howae 
walia^  and  ii  ia  used  for  tinting  food  artidee^ 
•nd  ookouring  artialea  of  dreaa.  its  while  enile. 
Safaid  Semhulf  has  long  been  need  in  India  lor 
tbe  cureof  intarmitleDta.  Aliho«gh  Dieaeoridae 
and  Pliiay«€alsoa  And  Galen  used  Ilea  mbetonop, 
in  whiea  llley  were  followed  by  the  Arahsan 
phyiifians  Rbstev  Berapion  and  Avicenma, 
none  of  these  appear  to  have  employed  ti  in 
fever  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  i  he  i7tb  wnd 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  eenlurv  that 

m 

the  treatuMtit  of  intermittents  by  arsenical  pre- 
pamtions  became  known  in  European  practice. 
Senious  acid  has  real  febriluge  properti*  s  ia 
itttermittosta  tbe  pvodeet  of  manh  miaame.  It 
sttooaeda  in  urtians  better  tkan  in  quartana  and 
quotidiana*  The  telarsnce  of  Arsebie«a  Acid 
adntiiMalersd  up  to  \\  gr.  and  even  a  Hate  mora 
daily,  has  bami  eomplete  in  nnO'laif  the 
patienta.  The  ditinrbeaoM  of  the  ayatem  it 
baa  eauaed  baa  aekb»m  been  of  impoitaiiee.  This 
toleraBce  deea  not  neceaaarily  icqnire  tbe  aid  of 
a  oopious  diet  and  good  supply  of  wtaeu  Tbe 
employment  of  emelo-eafthairtio  medi 
the  triplendvantageof  facilitattttg  the 
of  the  medieinr^  of  atopping  all  itadisagreaelile 
eflSseta  an#:  of  >  helping  to  euaa  the  fisaer. 
Jaoquoi'a  Repoii  goea  to  aboer  thai  emetiea  in* 
crease  mueh  Ibe  effeel  of.  Aiaanio^  vshiln  %htu 
action  is  t ndiffereal  with  quinine*  ii  ia  prv 
deni  to  auatiead  the  uaa  of  tha  naediciM  oo  t^ 
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ABS^IC. 


ARTA-BHAOA. 


XKCuwace  of  pain  at  Hie  epifrnstrinai,  colie, 
niosea  of  litarrtioNi.  The  Arsenioos  acid 
shoiiU  be  adoiioldteretl  Huring  tlie  in  tennit- 
aioot  or  tbe  dMliae  of  the  pHroxysms.  Wben 
the  fMrokytDDB  hftve  been  stopped  the  use  of 
tke  fliedtaM  shbuki  be  gradtlaU?  diminished, 
n  h  was  eonmeneed.  The  preparations  of 
CiasbottS  admintitered  afler  Araenio  appear 
to  be  more  efficacious^  than  when  aimpiy 
idaiaiflkred  by  iheoiBeiTes.  This  is  denied 
b)  laequet  probably  with  reason.  The  arseni- 
aal  tifatmeiit  it  Ims  powerful  and  less  sore 
than  Qainiat.  ftatapsea  do  not  appear  to  be 
citber  oiofs  or  leas  frequent  under  the  one  or 
tbe  otber  treatment.  Tbe  anenical  treatment 
aiioald  Doi  be  adopted  in  the  treatifient  of 
pernideus  fevera. — Macniven  and  Camerom, 
Paper  Trade  Review.  Ind.  Annt.  Med.  8eL 
l9r  April  1856,  p.  398.  Bengal  Pkarmaco- 
fma.f.  313. 

ABSENfC,  OXYDE  NATIF.  Fa.  Amenic. 
ABSBNIO.  Bod  Suiphnret  of. 


ARSENIC,  Yellow  Sulphoret  of. 


Zonieikiorkh  ...    ARf 
Bi-iBaipbvetof  Ar- 

MBit.        ,^      ...      £llO. 

Sftodftrach  

Red  Orpiaient  .., 
MAraenid       ...       „* 
Ul-wiDbiUUur...  DvK. 


If 

m 
n 


...Malay. 


Lall-sumbul      ...  Hibd. 

MftDsii... 

W«raogi«i 

ZorMW-iurUi ...  Psjis* 

Manahtila Sans. 

Kudire^-pa] -pashft. 

nXm      Tam. 


... 


»> 


Tbis  is  found  a  native  i«  Saxony,  Bobemia, 
Ciiiitt, Persia,  and  aceording  to  Mr.  Elphinatona 
mMb«  Aeoordiuic  to  Mr.  Robde,  a  oearae 
deschptioo,  Maaoailla,  Tau.  Uatarkhit  Armb, 
kcooowD  io  the  kuisara  of  India,  and  is  imly 
uttd  M  a  pigmeot.  In  England  it  ia  used 
«iib  saltpcare  and  aulphar  for  fireworks. — 
^o^«'«  Mas.  Idulkwer.     TomUnMott. 

ARSENIC.  White  Oxide  of. 


ZtfBik 

TenbqlbiHl? 
^    «     baUbf 
oQQHil-Fsr 

Toi^Bl-baiq 

mV      »ik»i 
Tmo  hpj-ao 
^rjeoioaa  acid 

^biUAfienic   ... 
'*'»eiiic     

^t«   oxH©    ul 

Afieai«  ... 
^ff«d  latnbiit 

khar 
Aneiue      ... 
Arwiiie  blane 


••• 

tf 

...      ff 

n 
•*♦       ff 

ft 

...BUBM. 

...   £ao. 
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... 


An.    Arsenie  oxyde  n»- 

tiff   .,.      .«•      ...       rVL, 
Weiaser  araenik...  QiB* 

Anenik       

AraeoikflMir*    ... 
Arseniohte  aauro,.       ,, 

Banobya     < HiVD. 

Sumbnl-khar     ...      ,, 
Suoniil,..     ...     ...     pf 

Araeneo  Qxeno  ...  It. 
Acidum  arenioaum  Lat. 
Warangan  pniih.MALAT. 
WroDgon        ...MaUIAL. 

Sambulfar Pers. 

Sweta  paahanam.  8a  ns. 
Fa.   Velle  p&abauajo..   Tam. 
^    !  Tal&pash&oam  ...     Tu. 


DUK. 


Uraanikun An 

H'aay-dan Bttrx 

H'aay-dan-ahwaywa     „ 
Orpiment.  Tor  lul- 
phuret   of  Ar- 


■emc 
Hartal  ... 
Orpunant  ... 
Ranaehgfilh 
Araenikon... 
Hartal  ... 
Orpimento  ... 


Sno. 
Ddk. 

Fa. 
Out. 

Ga. 

HUiD. 

.     It. 


Auri  Pig  meat  urn     Lat. 

Barangan Malay. 

Warangan 
Zemeik-xard     ... 

"•'"Ml  •  • .  ,».         ... 

**arDa...       ...     ,,, 

Haritolaka 
Oropiaeoil    '    ... 
ArndaimiBt  y«Ui<* 

kiidtpaahaottm.    T^am- 
Doddi  paahanam.     TiSL. 


Psaa. 


SaK8. 

Br. 


This  is  found  native  in  S.  America  :  Saxony, 
Persia  and  Ciiioa.  It  haa  a  bright  lemon  or 
golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  brought  to  Bumbey 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ia  an  article  of  tra<ie 
from  China  and  Burmah  where  the  zed  ia  alao 
procured  and  from  Japan. 

In  China  the  aul phuret  of  arsenic  ia  aoma- 
times  cut  into  ornamental  fignrea  in  the  »ame 
manner  as  prehnite  and  againuitoUie.~(^t/* 
liams,  p.  248.) 

Yellow  Orpiment  ia  much  ined  by  the 
Tamil  painters^  in  preparing  a  yellow  pigment. 
"  Native  Orpiment  the  auri  pigmentum  qf  the 
ancients,  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It 
is  use'i  ill  dyeing  and  calico  printing.    AimUe, 

ARSExVOE,  called  also  Uyoa  Hornioa.  a.port 
on  the  Red  Sea,  the  emporium  for  Indian  ar- 
ticles during  the  time  of  tbe  Greeks  holding 

»gyp». 

A  K8HA.     See  Hindu. 

A  RSI.     HiMD.    ^fi^l*    A   small  mirror 

worn  by  women  on^be  thtmb,  in  a  thumb 
ring. 

ARSINl.     Can.     Turmeric. 

ARSIS  RUGOSA.  JLoug.  Syn.  of  Grewia 
microcos. — Linn, 

ART  A,  according  to  H^odotus,  tbe  town 
of  Herat,  whence  the  term  Artsei,  for  the 
ancient  Persians.     See  Hindu. 


T^  wUte  osider  of  arsenic  k  abundant  in 
^vc^  bauar  in  India.  U  ia  brought  from  the 
f^**B<)BffaiHi  Chiigajii  the  latter  ooudtif 
^>n«  obtaiaed  by  aublimatioa  fmn  Hhrtal,  or 
?<»»»w»|toretof  Araeiric— -JW/bier.  fFUr 
^' iMdk  Ki^fdcm.  .     •   . 


ARTABANUa  Of  tbe  Parthian  Kings,  there 
were  ^ife  of  thia  name,  the  first  in  B.  C.  219 
and  the  last  about  A.  D.  835,  and  wkh  whon 
ended  the  Araacidasy  he  having  been  akdn  by 
Ardashir  Babegan  (Art^xerxea)  one  of  hia  ofil* 
oers,  who  beeame  the  first  of  tbe  Basaanides. 
I(  is  supposed  by  Maleohn.  that  Artabaniia  iii» 
wss  the  Shah-poor  of  the  Greeks.  Uja  son. 
Vonones,  reigned  for  a  short  period.  His 
name  ia  sometimea  written  ?ollaa  :  he  wae  the 
VolaReses  of  the.  Greeks,  whose  war  witb.ibe* 
Emperor  Nero,  and  embassy  to  Ve^pasien,  are 
related  in  the  Roman  history.  Hoormus,  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  Artabanes  the  fourth  of 
the  Romans. — Malcolm  i  Huiory  of  Pernd, 
Vol.  t,  p.  B5.  See  Greeks  of  Asia.  Kabul, 
p.  457. 

ARTA  BHAGA,  according  to  Hei<odotWk 
Lord  of  Hemt.  In  Htnda  fnythtrfogy,  one  of 
the  Riabi^    Siee  Hindoo, 
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▲RTAXERXES  MNEMON. 

ABTABOTBYSODORATI88IMU8,  J;.  Br. 

Uvaria  odoratiasima.    Roxb» 

„       uncata.    Lo9tr, 
Unona  esculent  a.    D,  C, 

,,       UDciuata.     D.  C, 
Kodira  WaiU  ? Malxal  ! 

The  geoerio  name  is  derived  from  Artao,  to 
auspeDdy  botryt,  a  bunch ;  the  peduncle  has  a 
curioua  hook,  which  lays  hold  on  any  support 
Bear  and  assists  in  bearing  up  the  clusters  of 
-fruit.  This  is  a  seaudeut  shrub  with  shiiiiug 
leaves,  and  very  sweet  smelling  flowers.  It  is 
grown  in  Bombay,  gardens,  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  flowers  of  the  ArtHbotrys  odora- 
tissimus  and  Unona  odorata  are  extensively 
tuUivated  in  China  for  their  perrume.~Drs. 
Hooker  aud  Thomson  describe  ArtHbotrys 
Buriiiaiucus,  D.  C,  of  Burmah  aod  Mergui. 
A.  Cadatus,  Wall,  of  Silhet ;  A.  Odoratissi- 
tout,  B.  Br.  of  Ceylon  and  Malacca.  A.  Sua- 
veoleiis  Blume  of  the  Archiprlago  and  A. 
Zeylanicue. — IT.  /.  and  7.  Oraham*9  Cat. 
pape9  4  and  5.  WiUiam*t  Middle  Kingdom, 
Ftngi.p,  15. 

ARIAMUS  FUBCUS.  Toddy  Shrike,  feeds 
on  the  flies  and  insects  that  hover  near  to  tlie 
luidous  jnioe  of  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  the 
Tal'Ctaatok  of  Bengal,  and  is  found  growing 
there  in  Assam*  Arakan  and  in  India  generally, 

AUTAMUS  LBUCORHYNCHOS,  one  of 
the  SwmU.iw  Tribe,  It  is  the  Lanius  lenooryn- 
chus  of  authera, 

AR I  AN  188 A.  Pliny,  writing  of  Iberia, 
observes  that  its  chief  city  was  called  Harmas- 
tisy  and  that  it  was  situated  urar  the  river 
Neons.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  same  place, 
nnder  the  name  of  Artanissa. —  Porter^i  Tra- 
oelf.  ViA,  t.  p.  104. 

ARTAXERXES,  this  name,  as  known  to 
the  Greeks  an>l  Bjmans,  is  their  mode  of  pro- 
noiinciiig  Ardeshir.  Anleshir  Babej^an,  the 
son  of  Sassan,  an  uffioer  of  the  Parthian  kiug, 
Arsacea  Artabaims  V,  murdered  his  sovereign 
and  aasttved  the  Persian  throne  as  the  first  of 
tbs  Saasaoian  dynasty,  in  A.  D.  220  :  his 
auooessor  was  the  Bhappur  or  Sapor,  who  eap- 
iofed  Iha  Bmperor  Valerian.  There  were  other 
ArtM«<vxes,  the  first  in  A  D.  881,  and  the  ae- 
oond  A'  1).  6i9.  And  the  8iissaui«n  dynasty 
aided  ia  A.  I>.641,  when  Yetdejird  or  Isdcjerd, 
iii.  WM  overthrown  bv  the  mahouedans.  See 
Qneks  of  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  437.  Persian  Kings. 

ABTAXBBXBS  LONGIMANUS,  was  the 
Kaf  Bahiuan,  or  Ardashir  darns  dast  of  the 
Koianian  dynasty  of  Persiao  Kings. 

ARTAXERXES  AANEMON.  a  Tersian 
Kinir,  B.  C  4i6,  at  whose  Court  Ctesiat,  re- 
auUd  (or  lome  years.  After  Srjlas,  0*tesi»s 
ifas  the  next  Historian  of  India,  and  in  his 
Cap.  iv,   p.  I^Pi  be  OMntionn  thai 


ARTBMISIA  IKDICA 


I  Artaxerxea  Mnemon  and  hia  vother 
pre»enUd  hin  with  two  inm  avords,  wbidh 
when  planted  in  the  earth,  averted  olouda.  bail: 
and  strokes  of  lightning.  This  ia  ih«finl 
notice  of  the  lightning  oondiiotor.  Tkn  Tc*  ott 
the  tope  of  every  buddkist  pagodn  in  BwriBak 
shows  their  acquaintance  with  one  neam  of 
protectingi  from  I  ghtning.  See  Soylax :  U^ju^ 
nin^  conductor. 

AETBldlSIA  WORMWOOD,  a  gmm  of 
planta  of  the  natural  order  Matriovineese,  of 
which  Rosburgh  describes  ten  and  f^osfl  nijw 
known  species  in  India,  vis.  Artesiaia* 

Abrotaunm Z.  |  PaoienlflSformis    A  C. 

Parviflotm     ...     Bu^k 


Sooparift 
Vulgaris 


••• 


IFolete. 


Oamifiora   ...  Bwok. 

QraU ffoU. 

ludica WiUd, 

La^tiflora    ...  fFo/^.  | 

Moat  of  these  grow  in  the  monntaias  of 
Northern  Indis^  Persia,  Gashmir,  Nepal,  Ka* 
maon,  Crimea,  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Khna^a, 
Siberia,  China  and  Japan,  but  several,  as  the 
A.  Abrotannm  or  Soothemirood  and  A.  lodka, 
are  cultivated  in  India,  aa  also  is  the  Naien 
doUa  or  A.  vulgaris,  and  A.  grata  belonga  to 
the  Peninsula*  The  European  Abainthinin, 
thouffh  not  growing  in  India,  fumiahea  pnrt  of 
the(Afs9antfn)  absinth  used  in  Asiatic  medidne, 
aud  the  A«  Chinensis  of  Chiua  and  Sib<>ria, 
supplies  the  materials  for  the  Moxa.  Accord- 
ing to  t>r,  O'Skattpkneity^  the  A.  Judaiea^  is 
the  Bsheba  of  Avloenna,  and  a  native  of  Judea, 
Arabia  and  Cochin  China,  and  is  known  aa 
the  Indian  woroi  seed,  or  Indian  ^emen  Con* 
tra,  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  it  is  a  popular 
worm  remedy,  especially  in  the  round  and 
long  worms  of  children  :  the  diiae  is  three  to 
ten  grsina  given  in  honey  or  milk.— ^»y. 
Pkar.  page  406.  (y8kaUfktt€Wf,  page  416. 
0' Skangkiiesig.  Beng.  Fharm.  270.  DUpemea* 
iorg,i\l,  i?ox6.  til,  41 7*24. 

ARTEMISIA  ELEGANB,  Roxb.,  Parti- 
cularly when  young  is  uncommonly  elegant 
when  ill  blossom. 


ARTBMISIA  INDICA.  WiUd, 

Aa.  .Mnatani  Hnrsi. 

,1      Onnd*flnr 


Afeaofin... 

Kashus-Rumi  ...      .  „      „ 

Dooa    Bxvo.    Banttt-jacif-ikohi.Pijfli. 

Indian  Worm*wood.E!ro.    Artenunya      ,, 

Mnstani, Dt7K.    Dona        ...  S^5S. 

Dona Hnro.    Damana  ^nrsparna     ^ 

Duna        ...  I,    t  Walko-Ouado...     Srsn. 

Marwa         „    ^Maohi-patri Tiu 

Machi-pama 


\ 


Common  in  Indian  gsrdena,  and  can  Ve 
substiinted  for  the  A.  absinthium  of  Europe. 
-^Hoxb.  FeigL  O^SA^tigkaee^.  444.  BemLy 
Pf'odaeie*)  That  used  in  India,  cornea  via  Kabal. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  fcbriNige,  ia 
asthma,  in  diseaaea  of  the  braia,  aad  also  ia 
dyspepsia*  The  leavea  am  much  iisad  ia  •atata 
for  its  stroDg  odour  ;  it  yialds  avalitsk 
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ARTICUtATl. 


▲RTOCARPtrS. 


till  ail  vheo  distaUed.     Price  0  annas  per  lb. 
CaL  Mr.  1862.  RomL  Ftrigt  O'Shaugknmjf. 
444. 
ARTEMISIA  MADERASPATANA.  Wjlld- 

SjD.  of  Qrangea  MadRmapaiaoa,  Poir. 

ARTEMISIA  BTEHNUTATORIA,  or 
Sneezevort,  is  the  Nak-Cbikni  or  bachitti  of 
iQilia  and  ihe  Afkar  of  the  Arabs. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.    Unn. 

Atmitt...     Ab-     Nacdowna    ...       HwD. 

Vng  fruit... 


Ab.     Nagdowna    . 
Bxo.  j  Maoi  paire 
Binin>janf... 
Davamtina 


•  *•  X 


Fsas. 

.  T£L 


nOm  wood.**       M.         ff 

Naga  danai    ...    Hinjd. 

This  is  a  nadre  of  Burope  and  aooofdiug  to 
Tbunbof  of  Japan.  He  aayt  thai  for  tinder 
the  Japanae  iiaa  tbo  woolly  part  of  the  leaiyea 
which  is  pmpared  so  aa  to  form  a  brownish 
coloared  wool.  This  substance  eatohas  fire 
ttoeh  qaidcet  than  Moxa,  but  Dr.  O'Shaag- 
ucssj  says  thst  this  is  a  native  of  £arope  and 
tint  tk  Moxa  of  Japan  is  prepanad  with  the 
leaTea  and  stalks  of  a  neighboaring  species. — 
O'SkavgkHMp,  pafe  415.  Thmb^g'i  Traveb. 
Vol.  m,p.  71. 

ARTEMON,  the  last  Bactrian  king,  A.  G, 
207.  who  ruled  in  Asia,  Drangia  and  Ara- 
c^oda. 

ARTESIAN  FIR&SPBINGS  in  CHN 
XA.— According  to  the  atatement  of  the  Mia- 
lionary  Imbeit,  the  Fire-springs,  "  Ho-lsing" 
of  the  Chmesa,  which  are  sunk  to  obtain  a  ear- 
boretted-hydrpgen  gas  for  salt-botling^  far  ex- 
ctd  the  Earopean  artesian  springs  in  depth. 
Tbese  fire-springs  are  rery  commonly  more  than 
2,000  feet  deep ;  and  a  spring  of  eontinued 
llov  was  foand  to  be  8,197  feet  deep.  This 
fiatm]  gas  has  been  used  in  the  Chinese  pro- 
vioce  Tie-tachnan  for  several  thousand  vears  ; 
ud  ''portable  gaa"  (in  bamboo-canes)  has  for 
ages  been  used  in  the  city  of  Khinng-tscheu. 
More  recently,  in  the  village  of  Ficdonia,  in 
tbe  United  States,  such  gas  has  been  used  both 
for  cooking  and  for  illumlDation. — Curioiitiei 
<if&ienee,p.  118, 

ARTICHOKE.  Cynsra  acdyuHis. 
Hudnl      ...      Abab.  I  Khatnftwf      ...        Faa. 
Kujir      Hnia  Paaa.  | 

OqJj  cultivated  in  aome  gardens  of  India, 
^  is  act  franerai :  the  cultivntion  ia  expensiva. 

ARTICHOKE^  JERUSALEM.  Hielianthus 
tuhcioau*.  Cultivated  for  ike  tubers  atucbed 
to  the  roots,  maybe  lifted  annually,  after 
Werbg,  ittd  kept  like  potatoes  for  three 
months,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  repiain  for 
years  in  the  same  situation,  if  kept  dear  of 
*«da  aad  the  grouikd  annually  top  dreaaed 
vith  maaQve ;  cooked  similar  to  potatoes,  and 
waietiniea  fned.-^/tf/riy. 

ARTICULATA,  «  division  of  ^he  aniipa) 
^in|rdom,  ia  whiidi  are  iiiduded  the  Aptera, 
Arachnids,  Myriapodai  Btomatopoda,  Cirrbi- 
1^  asd  Aaneiida. 
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ARTIE,  in  Madras,  timber  of  varions  siees 
18  to  18  feet  long  and  from  1  to  1^  feet  in 
breadth. 

ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING  of  Eggs,  Fish, 
Pearls.     See  E^gs.  Fiab.  Pearls. 

AETOCARPUS.  a  genus  of  plants  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  Urticaceee,  several  species  of  which 
occur  in  the  South  East  of  Alia.  Voi^t 
enumerates  eight  species,  and  as  most  of  them 
furnish  useful  products,  they  are  noticed  se* 
parately.  But,  it  mtj^  be  mentioaed  that  Che 
Ti^p  tree,  which  furnisbea  the  Gutta  used  aa 
bird  lime  ia  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at 
Singapore  the  fibrea  of  iia  bark  are  used  for 
cordage,  fiahiog  lines  and  nets^  the  Ckaw^i 
Kurnat^  similar  to  the  above,  from  Beram 
Ri?er,  also  the  lumtU  or  bark  cloth,  worn  by 
the  Karens  when  mourning  for  the  dead,  from 
the  river  Baram,  and  Glam-tree  bark,  from 
Borneo,  which  fumiahes  a  paper-like-bark,  much 
used  in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels,  are  all 
supposed  bv  Dr.  Royle  to  be  species  of  Arto- 
carpus,  and  the  Catalogue  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  states  that  the  Singapore  Trap  tree 
is  an  Ariocarpti$  and  fUmishes  the  Gutta  used 
as  bird  lime,  and  the  bark  is  also  used  for 
fishing  lines,  cordage  and  nets.  One  species, 
A.  PhiiippeBsia,  Lmd.  oomirs  as  a  tree  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  A.  polyphema,  Psaa.  is  a 
tree  of  Penang,  perliapa  the  Glam  or  Trapr 
abovemotioed.  A,  anguatifoliaa  Rotb.  is  men* 
tioned  by  Yoigt  as  a  tree  of  the  Malay  lalanda, 
and  A.  aerratua  Roit).  aa  ^  tree  of  Trmvanoore^ 
Arioearpui  inUgriJOlia  is  the  jack,  A  ekapUuka, 
the  leaser  or  thorny  Jack,  and  A.  laeeueha  the 
small  Jack.  The  fruit  of  all  three  speeifs  ia 
prized  by  the  Burmese  aa  an  article  of  food, 
especially  the  first,  which  grows  to  gieat  per- 
fection every  where  throughout  the  provinco 
with  litib  care. — McClelland.  MtuatK  U^efnl 
Plants,  Boyle  Fib*  PI.  p.  341.  Uog'e  VegeUihU 
Kingdom,  p.  67^-680.  Maeon'i  Tenamrim. 
Voigt.v.  289-290.  CaL  Sx.  1862.  Ilo»6.  Hi, 
521-527.  Wight  also  figures  lancesfolia  670. 
—See  Ghowat  Kurnat.  Dyes. 

ART0CARPU8,  Species,  Smsll  Breadfruit. 
This  species  ia  not  scarce  in  the  Tenaas^im 
foresta.  It  yields  an  orange  colored  fruit  re- 
sembling in  taste  a  custard  apple,  and  in  ap<; 
pcarance  a  fig. — Dr.  Mason. 

AETOCARPUS.    Specii9. 

Thonn-ben.    Butrn, 

Dr.  "^allich  tella  us  that  a  apecies  of  this ' 
genus  f^rows  in  Tavoy,  and  ia  a  large  tree,  used 
generally  in  boat  building.     Perhaps  identical 
with  the  last. 

ARTOCARPUB.     Secies. 

Paita  del.     Singh. 

Grows  ia  the  Southern  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
Hud  is  there  used  for  boats  snd  buildings ;  a 
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viibic  foot  of  the  wood  weight  S4lb8.  and  it  it 
Mid  to  last  30  yean.   The  fruit  9  x  2^  iaches 
is  boiled  and  eaten  as  food. — Mr.  Mendii. 
ABT0GAEPU8,  ipteies. 

Pjr-nathe        ...  Bubm.  |  Tanna Bek.Btjbm. 

Dr.  Wallich  describes  this  as  growing   in 
Tavoy,  btit  that  its  wood  is  not  used. 
ARTOCARPUS,  sj^eeiei. 

My  auk  Sook.— ^tfrsn. 

A  tree  of  Akyab,  used  in  hou80>bnilding.  It 
grows  to  a  large  sixe,  very  plentiful  in  the 
provinee  and  the  fruit  is  edible.—  Cat  Sr,  1 868. 

ARTOCARPUS,  ipeciet. 

TonD-nein-nBi.,....6t7iUi.  |  Tona-pein-nax...    Bubm* 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah.  Its  wood  yellow, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  39.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  afersge 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet— Dr.  Brandts  m  Cai.  j?x.  1862. 

ABTOCARPUS,  tpecia.  Trap  tree,  of 
Singapore,  furnishes  the  gutta  need  as  bird- 
lime; and  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  there 
for  fishing  lines,  cordage  and  nets. — RoyUfs 
mi,  Fl.  Cat.  SxMb.  1862. 

ARTOCASPUS  CHAPLASHA,  Eo»h.  iii. 
ft25. 


Etoo.  I  Ohaplask      ...       Bbho. 
„     ICbaplaaha     ...       Biim 


licMtr  Jack 

Thorny  Jack   .. 

• 

This  tree  grows  in  Malabar,  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal,  Aasam,  Tipperah,  and  Chitta- 
gong,  and  in  some  places  attains  an  immense 
aiie.  Its  trunk  is  straight,  yielda  a  valuable 
timber,  from  which  the  canoes  of  the  Hence 
and  Gomootee  rivers  are  made.  The  wood  is 
applied  to  various  other  purposes  and  is  said  by 
Dr.  Roiburgh  to  be  reckoned  superior  to  every 
other  wood,  particularly  valuable  for  work  which 
has  to  be  immersed  in  water.— i?o;pd.  m.  525. 
VinsH,  290. 

ABTOCARPUS  ECHrNATA.  RoaA.  m. 
687. 


TouDg  Ban^    ...    Bubm.  |  Mountain  Jack  ...    Bno. 
,1    Peing-nai.  Bubm.  I  Tauapooni    ...    Malay. 
Xanaa  Kya^tha...      „      |  Tampoiae     ...         „ 

This  is  a  large  tree  (according  to  Eoxburgh 
a  moderate  sized  tree)  with  its  leaves  gashed  like 
some  apeciea  of  oak.  It  ia  very  common  about 
the  Balaghat  and  Wynaad,  is  found  in  Burmah, 
and,  though  not  abundant,  all  over  the  Tenas- 
aerim  and  XarUban  Provineea,  in  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  the  Hergui  Aichipdago,  and  m 
other  plaoea  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal— a  large 
expanse  of  country.  Its  maximum  girth  is  6 
eubils  and  maximum  length  80  feet.  The  wood 
ia  not  known  to  be  used  in  Southern  India,  but, 
in  Burmah,  according  to  Dr.  Mason,  it  is  deem- 
ed a  valuable  timber  by  the  natives,  especially 
for  caooea.    Captain  Dance  however,  tells  us 


AiDi 

ADneni 

AntjoU 

Del.. 

Aladd 

Anjili 


.Tax. 


that  though  it  floata  in  water  when  aeaaoned, 
the  seasoned  wood  is  too  light  and  apoogy  Uv 
durability,  and  ahould  be  regarded  as  a  uael»at 
wood.  'Whether  these  conflicting  opinions  Ue 
the  oonsequence  of  examining  trees  which  have 
grown  in  different  localities  subeeqneot  en<)ut- 
ries  mutt  determine,  but  the  wood  possibly  in- 
proves  by  immersion  in  water.  It  is  aaid  to 
produce  an  agreably  acid  fruit  which  Boxburx!> 
ssys  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  And  Dr,  Mason 
mentiona  Dr.  Wallich  as  aaying  that  it  produce*  • 
aort  of  caoutchouc  with  which  the  Burmese  p*} 
their  boata.  But  Dr.  Mason  imagines  this  to 
be  a  miatake,  aa  the  Burmeae  almost  universaUr 
pay  their  boata  with  a  substance  that  ia  produc 
ed  by  a  bee,  mixed  aometimea  with  dammer.— 
1>r.  Mamm.  Mr.  Me  Ivor,  foi^i.  290.  Moxb.  m 
527.  Captain  Danu, 

AET0CABPU8  HETEROPHILLA.  Lax. 
Syn«  of  Artooarpus  integrifolius* 

ABTOCARPUS  HIR8UTA*    Lam. 

Byn. 

Artooarpua  pubescena,  W2U4P  tl  Aiksuz  T 

Helbulaoo Cah. 

Haiiy  Braadfruit  tree 

Evo. 
Wild  Brsad-imit  tree*  n 

Pt^  Faunas Hahb. 

Hebolsu „ 

BAu-Famuw „ 

This  large,  handsome  tree,  well  adapted  for 
affording  shade.  It  is  indigenoua  in  Burmah, 
is  not  found  in  the  Northern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  :  sparingly  in  thoae  aoutb 
of  the  Savitri  to  the  bounds  of  Sawantwani, 
after  which  it  becomea  more  plentiful  and  con- 
tinnea  abundant  all  down  the  Western  Coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  attaining  in  Malabar,  a  gre»t 
magnitude.  Dr.  Gibaon  aaya  that  it  grows  in 
Ganara  and  Sunda,  abo? e,  and  in  the  ravinci  of 
the  Ghata,  but  mostly  in  the  Honors  and  Bil^j 
Talooka,  and  is  there  valuable  for  cauoea  auil 
planks*  It  is  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  to 
the  list  of  Coimbatore  woods,  being  a  native 
of  the  coast,  and  not  extending  ao  far  iu- 
land,  but  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Malabar. 
whence  Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby,  in  1860,  eatimat«il 
that  ten  thousand  loads  per  annom,  of  tkis 
wood,  for  five  years,  could  be  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  twelre  to  fourteen  rupeea  per  caadj. 
It  growa  on  the  Weatem,  Sonthem  and  Eaatern 
sides  of  Ceylon,  and  ita  timber,  whiob  is  ibrfe 
used  for  fishing  boata  and  in  bonae  building, 
weigha  40  to  51  lbs.  the  eubio  foot,  and  ii 
calculated  to  laat  from  25  to  70  years.  Tbc 
fruit  (9  in.  by  S  in.)  ia  there  boiled  and  eatea 
aa  food  by  the  natives.  It  yields  the  Anjdv 
wood  of  commerce,  esteemed  a  uaeful  tioh 
ber  which  bears  exposure  under  water,  aui 
valuable  for  canoes,  fishing  boats,  ships' 
frame-work  and  in  house  biulding,  for  waim 
purposes  it  is  largely  used   on  ihe  Wtstnt^ 
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of  tbe  Buiinauk  of  India,  in  Malabar  and 
G«nm,  and  it  sought  after  for  H.  M*  Dook- 
Tarda.  Its  bark  is  oocaaionally  uaad  in  Cannra 
in  tke  irreparation  of  a  brown  dye,  the  dye 
jkided  by  the  Jack  and  Champada,  being  yel- 
]ov.  The  fruit  is  the  aise  of  a  large  orange,  and 
abouods  in  a  viscid  juice  which  flows  freely 
fron  the  rough  rind  if  touched.  Thia  is  manu* 
ftttured  into  bird  lime.  The  pulpy  subatanoe, 
whidi  snnoonds  the  seeds  is  much  relished  by 
the  natiTea,  being  almost  as  good  aa  the  fhiit 
of  the  Jack.— ^IV.  Wight.  MadtM  ExMhiHim 
Jma*  SeporU.  Dr,  GiBson^  Dr.  Momoh.  Mr. 
Jsfrmf.  Woigi,  p.  290.  Unfid  Plauii,  Dr. 
Qtfiarm^9»  OEmenm(or*8  EeporU.  Mr.  MmcUa. 
M9jb.  m.  5S1.  Bomiay  ProdueU. 

ARTOCABPUS  INCI8A.     Wiilde. 

Badenuchia  indaa,  Thwih.  var.  a. 
Artocarpoa  commuois,  Parti,  var.  b. 
Socoua  granoeus,  Bumph,  var.  a. 

„       lanoaas.        „  „ 

Artocarpua  iocisoa,  Linncntt,  var.  a, 

Bread-fruii  tree...    Ebo.  |  Nang-ka Mal^t.. 

Bimm  fruit  an  1 

jMun SonnRAT.  I 

This  txee  ia  a  native  of  the  South  Sea 
IsludSy  and  baa  been  introduced  into  the  vari- 
OQi  parts  of  Sooth  Eastern  Asia^  into  Ceylon, 
in  some  parte  of  the  Madraa  territories,  where 
it  ia  oeeasionally  seen  in  gardens,  in  parte  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  some  parte  of  the 
DekhsD,  is  cultivated  in  a  few  gardens  in 
Ttfoy  and  Moulmein,  is  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  alao  the 
rtriety,  called  A.  communia.  •  According  to  Dr. 
MasoB,  it  ia  the  tme  seedless  breadofruit  tree 
culUTsted  in  Penang,  and  recently  introduced 
iato  Merguiy  where  it  is  said  to  flourish. 
It  ii  of  slow  growth,  but  it  attaina  a  tolerable 
iaige  me  in  Bombay,  where  however  it  aeldom 
npeos,  the  fruit  which  ia  muricated  falling  off 
ia  the  cold  seaaon.  In  the  Bekhan,  ita  fruit 
is  of  that  variety  which  it  full  of  seeds  and  of  no 
Tfiloe,  is  the  sice  of  a  large  orange,  or  small 
pumplemose  with  a  muriat^  rind,  but  it  bears 
well  tt  Tavoy  and  Moulmein.  The  fruit  of  the 
tueful  variety,  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  has 
tomething  of  the  flavour  of  the  sweet  potato, 
similarly  dreased.  Like  the  jack,  the  Artocar- 
pas  iutegrifolia,  it  bears  fruit  on  the  branches,  i 
the  trunk  and  the  root.  It  will  grow  from 
mttiage,  and  requires  a  light  soil,  with  care, 
aad  watering  at  first.  The  bark  stripped,  and 
then  beaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
eioih  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
cinthe  themsflves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  worn  chiefly  by  the  common  people 
vii  more  common  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  ninlberrv,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
De»  and  whiteness. — Ajyitf,  p.  84.  QrawJurd^M 
DiciieMrjf.   Dr,  Ridieii.   Dr*  MoiOH.   M,  IT. 


\Jurie$*  BeporU,  p.  U.     Voigi,   890.     Rox^' 
iu.  627. 

Varittjf  a.  Artocarpus  incisus.  Linm^fih. 

Bademachia  inciaa.    Thunb., 
Socoua  granoaua.  RumpK 

,     ...    Eko.  I  Rima  an  pain...  Sonkb- 
I  BAT.  Fa. 


Biead-aut. 


Thia  is  the  variety  alluded  to  above  with 
muricated  fruit  full  of  seeds  and  uaeleaa  for 
food,  is  that  commonly  seen  in  the  South  of 
India,  and  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Variety  5.  Artocarpus  comuunis.  Font. 

Socoua  lanosUB.    Rumph. 
Artocarpua  inciaa.     WiUde. 

This  is  the  true  bread-fruit  tree  of  Dampier, 
Anson,  Cook  and  £ilia»  growing  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  especially  Otaheite  and  the  Moluc- 
caa,  but  growing  also  in  Java,  Sumatrs,  at 
Mergoi,  in  Ceylon,  at  the  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, in  the  W.  Indiea  and  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  South  America.  It  is  said  to  be  culti- 
vated in  several  parta  of  Peninsular  India,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  there.  It  ia  cultivated  in 
Penang,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Mergui,  where  it  is 
said  to  flourish,  but  there^  too,  we  have  never 
seen  it. 

The  fruit  is  terminal,  round,  not  muricated, 
but  marked  with  reticulations,  whose  areola 
are  flat  or  but  slightly  prominent.  It  is  this 
seedless  variety,  that  has  given  the  name  to  the 
tree,  and  in  some  Islands  of  the  Pacific  is 
much  used.  The  Malay  term  Nang-ka  ia  pet- 
haps  the  Persian  Kan-Kbah  cat-bread. 

The  fruit  has  an  unpleasant  smell*  It  is 
often  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  weighs 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  is  round, 
greenish,  and  covered  with  prominent  papillce, 
enclosing  a  white  fibrous  pulp,  which  be- 
comes yellow,  and  succulent  at  maturity.  The 
pulp  contains  much  starch  eat.  The  na- 
tives  of  the  Polynesia  Islands,  before  eal- 
ing  the  unripe  fruit  cut  it  into  quartera  and 
roast  it  in  the  ashes.  The  ripe  fruit  requires 
no  preparation.  The  bark  when  stripped' 
and  then  beateif  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
cloth  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
clothe  themselves.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  worn  chiefly  by  the  common  peopl**, 
waa  more  common  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
ness and  whiteneas.— Grflt^irrc/'*  Die,  Ru/d^U, 
Juries^  ReporU,  M.E.  page  24.  Royle.p,  341. 
koxb.  m.  527.  Foigl,  290.  Dr,  Ma9on. 

ARTOCARPUS  INTEGRIFOLIA,  Linn. 

A.  Heterophylla,  Lam, 
Bademachia  integra,  Thunb, 
Polyphema  Jaca,  Lour. 
Sitoaium  cauliflorum,  Qctrt. 
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BUBM. 

Clv, 


!•• 


•  *• 


HaL4T.  I 


!*• 


Sukvn 
Klnwi  . 
Tambal 
Ptlavmk. 

K08... 

HirtU... 
Waktta 

W0ttl    ...     •••     •••      1^ 

Qediai  (the  fruit)  ...    ,» 

Chopadft..       SlTMATBAV. 

Pilamftrsm Tam. 

PsDMa  ehettu.-      Til. 

•••     »i 


••• 


•••    >» 

MALtAL. 

Singh. 
.    Sx»o. 


KmiIaI    «•    ...     Bioro. 

KAQtal 

Peing-ojJ...     . 
Pun  Naif  ... 
Jaka  mara. 

Alase  gABa  mara^      „ 
Jack  frait  tree...      Evck 
Indian  Jack  tree...     ^ 
Entire  leaved  Bread- 
fruit      «•• y| 

Jaaa    •*•    i««     •••       iy 

Panaaa    ...    •••    Biica. 

Faooae...     «..      Mabb.  |  Vera  paaaaa... 

Bua-nan-ka...     Maj«at. 

This  valaable  frnit  and  timber  tree  ia  found 
mora  oi^less  abniidantly,  all  over  India,  grow- 
ing riapidlj  to  aboat  2^  feet  in  diameter.     In 
the  Bombay  Fresideney,  it  ia  met  with  eom- 
monly  about  villages,  rare  in  the  North  Kon- 
kan,  bat  most  common  aouth  of  the  8avitri 
cieek.     It  is,  there,  always,  planted  and  often 
carefnlly   manured,  and  when  so  treated  it 
attains  a  great  sise.    In  the  South  Eastern 
aftd  Western   provinces  of  Ceylon,  its  fruit, 
weifsbing  Irom  50  to  60  lbs.  is  used  in  various 
ways  for  food,  and  its  timber,  wMeh  weighs  42 
lbs.  to  the  eubio  foot,  and  is  esteemed  to  last 
from  26  to  80  years,  is  in  general  use  for  build- 
ing boats  and  for  allkindaof  furniture.  Colonel 
Fritk  mentions  that  this  wood,  in  Travaneore, 
is  of  0*£f54  sp.  gr.  end  measures  2  to  4  feet 
in  circumference.   Pr.  Gibson  has  seen  pillars 
of  it,  in  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  forts  at  Sevemdroog,  having  four  feet  on 
each  side.    In  Burmah,  it  occurs  abundantly 
in    Kangoon,    seemingly    indigenous  in  the 
forests,  and  in  Uoulmein  its  yellow  wood  isused 
to  dye  the  yellow  cloths  that  the  poongyes  or 
Burmese  priests  wear.    It  is  there  a  large  tree 
and  afforda  a  very  dark  grateful  shade,  and 
when  the  fruit,  whieh  is  often  larger  than  a 
roan's  head  is  hanging  all  around  its  branches, 
it  is  a  grand  object.    Malcolm  says  it  is  a  very 
common  tree  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  thought 
to  be  indigenous,  attaining  a  height  of  80  to 
100  feet,  with  thick  alternate  and  spreading 
branches,  and  very  darit  green  leaves. 

It  yields  an  eicellent  and  valuable  timber, 
at  first  yellow  when  cut,  but  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  various  shades  of  brown.  When  made 
in^o  tables  and  well  kept,  it  attains  a  polish 
little  inferior  to  mahogany  in  colour  and  sp- 
pearance.  It  is  used  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work.  It  is  suitable  for  house 
carpentry  in  general,  but  is  a  very  brittle  wood 
when  dry  does  not  bear  great  altemationa 
of  dryneaa  and  moisture  and  splits  in  dry 
situations.  It  is  well  known  in  England  as  the 
jsck  fruit  tree  wood,  where  it  is  used  for  cabi- 
net and  marquetry  work,  likewiaa  for  the 
backs  of  brushes.  It  affords  an  excellent 
fancy  wood  for  tablea,  chaira,  frames,  fcc., 
and  the  roota  of  the  older  treea  furnish  a  dark 
coloured  wood  admirably  adapted  for  picture 


framea  and  carving  work  of  ill  kinds.  Tbe  wood 
is  also  valued  for  grain  meaanrea.  Dr.  Mason 
says  tbai  the  yellow  wood  of  the  jack  affords 
beautiful  timber  for  furniture,  and  in  some 
parts  of  India  it  ia  highly  valued,  but  thia  last 
remark  doea  not  seem  applicable  to  ibe  pie- 
sent  day,  though  Mr.  Faulkner  tells  us  that 
jsck-wood  ia  imported  into  Bombay  from  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  was  at  one  time  in  grest 
request  for  making  furniture.  Of  late  yesr§, 
however,  it  has  been  entirelj  anperaeded  by 
blaokwood  for  this  purpose.  It  is  imporled 
into  Britain  in  logs  from  S  to  5  iiset  diameter, 
and  alao  in  planks }  the  grain  ia  coans  and 
crooked,  and  often  contains  sand.  Tlie  wood 
is  yellow  when  first  eut^  but  ehaagea  U>  a  dnil 
red  or  mahogany  colour.  It  is  still,  howeTer,useil 
in  parts'  of  India  for  almost  every  purpose  of 
house  csrpentry  and  furniture,  and  in  England 
for  ttebinet  work,  marquetry,  and  turning,  and 
also  along  with  satinwood  for  hair  brush  backs. 
The  jack-wood  ia  sometimes  named  orange- 
wo^  from  its  colour  and  alao  jack-wood,  jsck 
and  kanthuK  In  Cuttack  the  ghanna  or  oil 
mill  is  made  from  this  wood  and  ita  sp.  gr.  is 
0*750  and  cost  It.  the  cubic  foot.  In  tbe 
South  and  Weat  of  Oeylon,  where  the  tiwes  are 
of  rapid  growth  and  very  fruitful,  it  is  in  gene* 
ral  nae  for  building :  be ama,  rafters,  doors,  sad 
furniture  are  all  made  of  it.  It  is  not  a  coin- 
'mon  timber  in  the  Circars,  though  aomo  gooii 
treea  are  occaaionally  procurable  from  tbe 
hill  xcBsindariesy  xesemhiing  mahogany  in 
eoiour  and  appearance.  Maraden  in  hia  bieton 
of  Sumatra,  p.  96,  mentions  that  the  roots 
of  tbe  ohapada  or  chapada,  (Artaoar/mi  inie- 
grifaUa)  out  into  chipa  and  boikd  in  water  pro- 
duce a  yellow  dye.  To  strengthen  the  tint,  a 
littk  turmeric  (the  kungit  tumma  a  variety  of 
curcuma)  is  mixied  with  it»  and  alum  to  fii  it ; 
but  aa  the  ydlow  doea  not  hold  well,  the  oper- 
ation  of  steeping  and  drying  haa  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

The  Tmtt 

reels  pu lltun     ...  Ta m. 

Piranus  ...  DtTK. 

Panna  puadoo  ...  Tn. 

Jaska  ...  Hal. 

This  Iruit  is  not  velisbed  by  soaw  peoplf 
owing  to  a  peenKar  strong  smell  that  it  hft» 
others  are  partial  to  it  from  ita  losciooi 
sweetness.  Agbastier,  in  his  work  on  <li(<* 
says  that  it  is  apt  to  increase  tlie  aecreiioD 
of  bile,  and  if  freqtimtly  eaten,  will  prodo<T 
dyspepsia.  The  fruit  aometimes  grows  fron 
that  part  of  the  trunk  which  ia  undergninni 
and  by  ita  growth  bursts  tbe  soil  and  di* 
covers  itself.  These  are  always  accounted  to  l>^ 
the  beat  The  full  grown  fruit  weighs  from  ^^ 
to  60  lbs.,  growing  direct  firom  tbe  brancbr. 
trunk,  and  roots  to  which  it  hangs  by  s  (k- 
duncle,  and  only  in  aged  trees,  grows  from  tlir 


Chopada  ...  Scxatr^^ 
Boos  Nanoa  ...  Malat 
Jack...  ...      ft 

Paoasa  ...    Bass. 
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roots,  when  they  are  dotoeUd  by  Ike  oraeking 
of  the  toil.  Th^  froii  is  covered  wkh  a  very 
tbick,  rough  gnen  skin,  has  an  nnpleasaiit 
odoor,  aad  it  fill!  of  white  kernels  the  tise  of  a 
poliet'a  eg;r<  the  fleshy  parts  around  which 
sre  etten  both  giten  aiid  ripe.  It  is  not 
prized  b;  fiuvopeans,  wko^  at  most,  have  only 
tailed  it,  hat  it  is  aaid  to  be  more  relished  by  a 
eonliiHed  ise-  Natjirca  of  Indla»however,  highly 
prize  the  frait^  and  to  the  natives  of  Barmabi 
winre  it  is  moto  abundant  than  aay  otbec 
fruit,  eicept  the  planlaio^k  kinvainable.  It  is 
aid  to  be  veiy  iadigeatible.  The  kernels  of  Uie 
ripefinrit,  boiled  or  toasted^resembU  the  Spaniah 
eiiessats  in  flavour  to  whieb  Roxburgh  says 
t^  are  not  iafeebr  and  when  roasted  are  prized 
bj  the  natives*  The  green  fruit,  afiter  lemoTuag 
the  oiter  rind,  is  vatd  in  enrrieOy  and,  when 
ripe,  the  pnip  and  seeds  are  used  similarly.  As 
*iih  ill  coltivated  fruite»  thcve  are  ouny  va- 
rieiiet  of  the  Jaek.  From  the  juice  of  the  unentr 
able  psrts  of  the  fniita  and  tender  parts  of  the 
trees,  a  food  bird  ]me  is  piepamd.  In  Travan- 
eore,  the  entire  fmit  ia  {uanted,  and  when  the 
vanoee  seeds  Kerminale  end  grow  ^f,  the  shoots 
ire  tied  together  with  straw,  and  they  unite  into 
ene  tten,  whi<di  bears  6ruit  m  about  6  or  7 
ym.--Rox^rgk  tii,  &22.  Mr.  MendU  J)r. 
WigH.  Mr.  A.  Ja^tf,  Dr,  Oieghom^  in  M. 
E.  J.  Bep.  U$efnl  FlauU.  Crawfurd^a  Die-. 
tmary^  Vr.  JBirdwotHTt  Bcmhay  Prwltteii. 
1>T,  Gibaim.  Dr.  Maatm.  Dr.  McClelland. 
%i  Vegek^le  Kingd&m,  Foigt,  287,  Faulk- 
«^,  Hoiisapfti^  Buker^a  j^apera.  Mr.  Mohde's 
MSJS.  Aindie,  p,  230.  CoUnul  FriiKs 
iUporli,  Maleolm's  South  EmtUm  Am. 
UmiaCi  BitUery  of  Suma^a,  p.  96.  Tha- 
mid'f  Bn.  F.  Zegh  p.  tS%.  Col.  CtU.  Ux. 
1^26.  See  Furniture,  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

AUTOGAEFUS  LAOOOCHA.    Raxb.  Hi. 

S34. 


Artoctrpus  Gomoziaoa.     WM.    H.S.S. 


Depbal 
My-Mik-lokd 
Hr-ook-looke 
Ltcnocha 

frttit    ... 
Soilliaek 


BsKo.    Kauna-gona-gasa...  Sino. 

BuRX.    Kauima-regu Tjel. 

„      Laka-chamma „ 

Nakkarrenn ,i 

Bno.   LowIm,    •••    ...    Mahr. 

^  or  SoMBAT. 

This  tree  is  oocasionallv  pown  in  gardens  or 
Bm  hoases,  inBengal,  Burmahand  the  Tenasae- 
riiB  Provinees,  where  it  ia  uaually  called  a  kind 
f>f  fig,  aad  two  varieties  of  it  grow  in,  Ceylon, 
oear  Ratoapura  and  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
tbe  islands.  Dr*  Boyle  thinks  itmay  be  found 
to  yield  fibres.  Its  roots  are  used  in  dyeing 
vfliov.  Dr.  Brsndis  says  the  wood  is  used  for 
canoes,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs.  In  a 
f*jli  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length 
^  tlie  irank  to  the  first  branch  is  30  feet»  and 
mn%t  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
rrowid  is  6  feet.  The  whole  tree,  and  unripe 
^i  contain  much  tenacious  milky  juice.     The 


fruit  ia  prised  by  the  Burmese^  and  is  eaten 
in  Bengal.  The  male  spadix  ia  aoid  and 
astringent,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  in  their 
ourries. — Eoscb.  iiiy  524,  ThwaMi  EtuFl. 
Ze^.  Voifft^  t90.  />/'.  Bople.  Dra.  MeCUUamdy 
Mason,  WiffM^  Brandii.  Uit^  FUmU.  Fhr. 
Andk, 

ABTOOABFUS  MOLLIS.     WM. 

Tounbein...BtrBK. 

An  immense  tree  in  British  Burmah,  wood 
used  for  canoes  and  cart-wheels.  On  the  hillst 
large  trees  rather  scarce.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
80  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil»  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  $ 
feet  from  the  ground  is  12  feet. — Dr.  BrandiM* 

ABTOCAHFUS  NOBILIS,  Thm. 

Del-ga8a....Snf0. 

A  Inrge  tree  not  uncommon  in  the  southern 
and  central  ptirtsof  Ceybn,  up  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet.  This  tree,  has,  nntil  lately,  been  con- 
founded with  ArtocarpuB  pube^cenes  of  Willde 
now,  but  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  that, 
and  apparently  from  any  other  hitherto  described 
specie^.  The  wood  is  of  very  good  quality,  bni 
not  considered  of  equal  value  with  that  of  ArU^ 
carpus  integrifolim.  The  seeds  toasted  are  n 
favourite  article  of  food  with  the  Singhalese. 
Tliw,  Bn.  PI.  Zefl.  p.  2««. 

ART00ARPU8  FOLYFHEM  E,  ChanpadsH 
of  Botanists,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural  family 
with  the  jack  and  bread-fruit  ;  fruit  smaller 
than  the  first,  but  of  more  delicate  flavour,  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Malays.  It  aeems  to 
be  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
even  there  to  be  limited  to  the  Western  parts 
of  it,  snch  as  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  their  adjacent  ialanda.^-Oaw/arrv^s  Die* 
ttoparfff  page  93. 

ARTOCARPUS  PUBESCENS,  JTillde. 

Dei    SiN€». 


White  breadrfmit.. .    Eso.  | 
Alndal ...    Sino.  | 

A  synonym  of  Arioearpus  birauta. 
ARTOCARPUS  SYLVESTBiS. 

Ran  faoDaa...MAnK 
Character  of  wood  not  known. 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES  and  TRADES. 
There  are  but  few  arta  or  manufactures,  in 
which  Eastern  nations  excel  thoee  ci  Europe. 
Perhaps  in  the  spinning  and  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  auch 
kinds  as  are  suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they 
wear  and  to  their  habits,  the  weavers  and  d)'er8 
of  South  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
any  European  race.  In  field  and  garden  culti* 
vation,  in  the  economy  of  waters  and  the  utili< 
zntLon  of  manures,  there  are  several  races  skilled 
in  varied  degrees,  though  none  exceed  the 
Chinese  iu  their  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
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jeeU,  to   their  ncquisitioD  of  vrbieh  tbey  are 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Imperial  fa- 
mily, the  emperor    annnally  ploughing    the 
first  field  and  the  empress  and  her  atteodants 
iraCohing   the  silk  worms  and  their  produce. 
The  little  permaoeney,  since    eight   hundred 
jearsi  of  many  Indian  dynasties,  has  prevented 
Architecture  attaining  the  position  of  whieb  it 
was  capable.  For  the  past  1500  years,  in  gene- 
ral, are  to  be  seen  the  result  only  of  spasmodic 
efforts  of  hindu  and   mahomedan  sorereigna, 
such  as  still  exist  at  Agra,  Bejnpore,  Aurunga- 
bad,  Gogi,  Kulburgah,  Dowiatabad,   and  Hy- 
derabad, but  only  in  the  ruins  of  palaces,  and 
tombs.    The  hindu  sovereignties  of  India  and 
prior  to  them,  the  buddhist  and  jaina   rulera 
were  of  longer  duration,  and  the  vast  caTe  tem- 
ples  of  Prome  ;    Karli ;   Elephanta ;   EUora, 
and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  stability  and   pow- 
er of  their  projectors,  for  some  of  them  must 
have  been  in   progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  their   commencement    from  prior  to   the 
birth  of  Christ.    The  only  Indian  sovereigns 
who  have  long  possessed  territories  are  the  raj- 
put  racea  of  Rajaputanah,  and  the  aolar  dynasty 
of  Mewar  have  erected  numerous   magnificent 
structures  in  their  capitaU     In  the  towns  of 
Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  there  is  as  yet 
no  building  under  the  British    rule  of  any 
interest.     In   Ceylon,  the  buddhist  temple  of 
Anarajpura  seems  to  have  been  erected   prior 
to    the    present    era«    At    Rangoon    and  at 
Prorae  are     buddhist  temples,  grand  in  their 
colossal   dimensions,  but  the  dwelling  houses 
and    rtUgous   buildings   generally  in  Burmah 
•re  all  of  wood  and  do  not  permit  the  display 
which  can  be, attained   with    stone  or  even 
with  brick  and  mortar.    The  architecture  and 
ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern  India 
have  lately  been  made  known  by  the  photo- 
graphic   repreaentations    and  descriptions   of 
Beej spoor,   Dharwar.    Ahmedabad,  and   other 
eities,  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Col.  Taylor.  They 
are  by  far  the  roost  interesting  and  complete 
memorials  of  the  aneient  sacerdotal  and  regal 
grandeur  of  Southern  India  which  are  in  exist- 
ence and  give  a  striking  impression  of  the  former 
splendour  of  the  ruling  empires.    The  Dhar- 
war sculptures  are  the  records  of  Chalukya, 
Hoi   Sals,   Belial,  and   other   local  dynasties. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  clothed  with  defensive 
armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  gar- 
ment.   All  the  men's  figures  have  short  waist 
cloths  or  dhotees,  like  kilts,  with  an  end  in 
some  eases  cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women 
are  in  the  same  costume,  but  both  in  the  earlier 
memorial  stones  and  on  aome  of  the  profuse 
sculpture  on  the  temple  at  HuUabeed  in  My- 
sore (Dhara  Samnodra,  tenth  to  twelfth  century, 
A.  D.),  they  wear  bodices,  tied  in  front,  as 
hindu  women  wear  them   at  present*     Manj 
temples   in  the   south   and  west    of  India, 
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as  also  in  GuEcrat  and  Orissa,  fee.,  are  known 
belong  to  periods  at  early  as  A.  D.  600  Ta 
groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous 
yond  description,  the  men  wear  bead-dresaei 
the  form  of  conical  crowna  richly  cof  end  w 
omamenta  ;  their  iKMliea  are  naked,  and  t 
breasts  and  arms  show  neeklaoea  and  amkt 
of  very  ornate  patterns*  From  the  loins  to 
knee,  or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  b 
instances  kilU,  aa  it  were,  also  oompoaed 
ornaments  ;  and  many  are  altogether  naki 
both  male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  o 
mental  pattern  round  the  loina.  These  figu 
abound  among  the  soulptarea  of  EUora,  and  o 
on  the  hindu  temples  of  Dharwar  and  My 
of  the  eighth  to  tlie  thirteenth  oenlnry  ;  a 
upon  the  '  Chola*  templea  at  Coigevenm,  an 
elsewhere,  probably  of  the  aame  era.  In  tf 
Jain  sculpture  the  male  and  female  figures 
iuTariably  naked  ;  but  ornamented  in  g 
nd  with  neekUces,  bracelets,  armlets,  an^ 
cones  of  exoeedfangly  intricate  and  beantifu 
patterns,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  cbaie^ 
goldwork  of  the  period.  All  these  illustnt^ 
the  early  progress  of  India  in  many  uMfu 
arts. 

Spinmng  y&m  for  wearing  is  at  the 
sent  day  practised  by  all  classes  of  woi 
in  India  ;  even  the  highest,  at  one  time, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  spinning  wheel 
Among  the  agrioultural  classes,  the  ocenl 
pation  is  constant,  or  fills  up  time  not  re 
quired  for  other  occupations.  Dr.  BuebannD 
in  one  of  his  able  statistical  reports  estimitfi 
the  annual  produce  of  hand-apun  yam  in  om 
district  alone  at  thirteen  lace  of  raped 
silI80,000-  The  spindle  in  use  ia  not  mocl 
thicker  than  a  stout  needle.  It  is  from  ten  l^ 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  attached  to  i| 
near  its  lower  point,  is  a  bail  of  unbake 
day  to  give  it  weight  in  turning.  The  spinnf 
holds  it  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its  poind 
resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  tuma  it  betveex 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  while  ihj 
at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  single  filij 
ments  from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  tb^ 
other  handy  and  twists  them  into  yarn  apcil 
the  spindle.  A  certain  degree  of  moisiure,ooiD| 
bined  with  a  temperature  of  about  89  degr«(i{ 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  bett  foHj 
ed  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  operatioo.  Dr? 
ness  of  the  air  prevents  the  fllamentaof  ootto* 
from  being  sufficiently  attenuated  or  elongated 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  spiooin^ 
of  fine  yarU'  The  Dacca  spinners  nsu*!  j 
work  from  soon  after  dnwn  to  nine  or  tr^ 
o'clock,  and  from  three  or  four  in  theafteroH 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  finest  M 
is  spun  early  in  the  morning  before  the  rti>Q 
sun  dissipates  the  dew  on  the  grass  ;  or,  «!>' 
this  is  wanting,  and  the  air  is  unosnalW  dr? 
it  is  notunfrequently   made   oter  a  tw^^^ 
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\eaid  of  water,  tbe  evaporation  from  whioh  I  other  figured  fabrics,  which  haye  establiaiied 
imparUtheiieoeasary  degree  of  moisture  to  the    thcmseWes  there,  and  which,  both  from  their 


fihupenti  of  ootton,  and  enables  the  spinner  to 
form  tlieiD  into  thread.  As  a  proof  of  the 
fioeness  of  the  yam  thus  delicately  spun,  Mr. 
Taylor  mentions  that  one  skein  which  was  care- 
fully veighsd,  proved  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2&0 
niks  in  leng^  to  tbe  poutid  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Watson  frives  the  result  of  microscopic  exami- 
DatioBS  of  French,  English,  and  Dacca  inuslins, 
if)  in  dahorate  table  ;  and  he  reports  that  the 
diameter  of  the  Dacca  yarn  is  less  than  that 
of  the  finest  Suropean  :  that  the  number  of 
filameoti  in  each  thread  is  considerably  smaller 
in  tbe  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yams  : 
tbtt  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or 
fibres  of  whidi  the  Dacca  yam  conaista  is 
kger  than  the  European  :  and  it  appears 
from  the  investigation  that  the  superior  fineness 
of  the  Daoea  yam  dependa  solely  on  the  fact 
thatiteontaina  a  amaller  nnmber  of  filaments. 
Tb^ctmes,  combined  with  the  ascertained 
Rsoit,  that  the  nnmber  of  twists  in  each  inch 
of  kngth  in  the  Daoea  yarn  amounts  to  110.1 
nd80  7,  while  in  the  English  it  was  only  68  8 
and  S6'6,  not  only  aoeonnt  for  the  superior 
fioenesi,  bat  alao  for  the  durability  of  tbe  Dacca 
OTertbeEaropean  fabric  ;  and  aa  already  a  very 
great  idvaace  baa  been  made  in  the  spinning 
0^  T&ro  by  machinery,  it  may  be  possible,  per- 
haps, to  mise  tbe  standard  of  quality,  both  in 
fineiiesB  and  strength,  to  that  of  Dacca.  The 
ttioofictiue  of  these  veiy  delicate  muslins  is« 
however,  not  confined  to  Daces.  At  Nand^ir 
OR  tbe  Godavery^  and  at  Muktul,  Dhanwarum, 
snd  Amercbinta,  all  towns  in  the  Nizam  of 
Ufderibad  dominions,  and  Arnee,  near  Madras, 
BuiiiDi,  whieb  rival  those  of  Dacca,  are  made  in 
eooiidenble  quantities,  and  are  sold  in  Madras 
nd  Hyderabad,  as  well  as  supplied  to  the 
vest  tod  sonth  of  India.  In  these  localities, 
the  process  of  spinnbg  by  the  spindle  is  the 
ame  u  that  of  Dacca  ;  but  as  the  climate  is 
<^er,  the  spinners,  who  are  both  men  and 
vomen,  work  in  partially  darkened  rooms,  the 
fiwrs  of  which  are  watered  to  produce  the 
"wsttTy  amount  of  moisture.  The  manner  of 
^«Dg  tbe  thread,  and  weaving  it,does  not  dif- 
er  froni  the  Dacca  system  in  any  great  degree  : 
lAd  if  the  muslins  are  probably  not  so  &ie  as 
those  of  Dscca,  they  have  an  advantage  in  supe- 
noreiesniess  and  transparency.  Ihe  haA-spin- 
w»g  of  fine  thread  used  forBiussels  lace,  accord- 
»R  to  Mr.  Palliser's  account  of  it,  is  similarly 
*PU  by  women  in  darkened  rooms.  The 
'winfcetme  of  muslins  of  such  qualities  as 
Kt  produced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
"jwt  Moessarily  be  always  of  a  very  limited 
Wicter,  and  their  use  confined  to  very  rich 
^'chasers.  For  the  maesea  of  tbe  people,  the 
N:b»h  Baaufaetarer  sends  to  India  the  plain 
*«^«lripwl  dootia,  mulmul,  •  agbabani,*  and 


good  quality  and  moderate  prioea,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  numerous  clasaea  who  make  use 
of  them.  Some  of  the  ehinties  of  Masulipatam 
and  of  the  south  of  India  are  as  beautiful  in 
design  as  they  are  chaste  and  elegant  in  colonr. 
Printed  clothe  are  worn  occaaionally ,  as  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  aarees ;  and  tbe 
eiida  and  bordera  have  peculiar  local  patterna. 
There  ia  also  a  class  of  prints  on  coarae  cloth* 
used  fur  the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of 
some  of  the  lower  classes  in  upper  India  ;  bnt 
tbe  greatest  need  of  printed  cloths  ia  for 
the  kind  of  bed  cover  called  palempore,  or  ain* 
gle  quilta. 

In  the  ooatlier  garmenta  woven  m  India,  the 
bordc«a  and  enda  are  eotiraly  of  gold  thtoad 
and  ailb,  tbe  former  predominating.  Many  of 
tbe  sarees,  or  women's  eiotha,  made  at  Benares, 
Pyetun,  and  Boorhanpoor. ;  in  Guzerat ;  At 
Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  Hy* 
derabad  territory ;  at  Yeokla  in  Khan- 
deah,  and  in  other  localities  have  gold 
thread  in  broad  and  narrow  atripes  alternating 
with  ailk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or 
Eigsag  patterna  are  need,  the  cnloura  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet^  orimaon, 
purple,  and  grey  ;  and  an  ailk,  black,  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue, 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  biue« 
all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  e^en  gor^ 
geous  effects ;  but  without  the  leaat  appearance 
of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or  ofi'enoe  to 
the  most  critical  taste.  They  are  colours  and 
eff^ects  Which  suit  the  dark  or  lair  compleziona 
of  the  people  of  the  country ;  for  an  Indian 
lady  who  can  afford  to  be  eboioe  in  the  aelec- 
tion  of  her  wardrobe,  is  aa  particular  aa  to  what 
will  suit  her  especial  colour— dark  or  compara- 
tively fatr*---aa  any  lady  of  England  or  France, 

Another  exquisitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian 
costume  for  men  and  women  ia  the  doputta, 
or  scaif,  worn  more  frequently  by  mabommedan 
women  than  hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only 
when  they  have  adopted  the  mabommedan 
loonga,  or  petticoat ;  but  invariably  by  men  in 
dress  costume.  By  womeuy  this  is  generally 
passed  once  round  the  waist  over  the  petticoat 
or  trousers,  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over 
tbe  left  shoulder  and  head ;  by  men  acroaa  tbe 
chest  only.  The  Doputta,  eapecially  those  of 
Benares,  are  perhapa  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India  ; 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effeets 
of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  tbe  most  delicate 
and  ductile  description  imaginable,  woven  in 
broad,  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intricacy  of 
most  of  the  arabesque  patterna  of  the  ribbon 
borders  or  broad  stripes.  Hew  such  articles 
are  woven  at  all,  and  how  they  are  woven  with 
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their  •xquisiCa  fini»li  aod  stiengtli,  fine  aa  their 
qaelity  ie,  ia  the  rude  bandiooms  of  the  coon  try, 
ii  is  herd  to  understand.  AU  these  fsbrics  are 
of  the  moat  delicate  and  delij^htf  jI  oulour ;  the 
oreamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  jellow,  green, 
msuTei  violet,  sad  blue,  are  dear  yet  subdued, 
and  always  aooord  with  the  thread  used,  and  the 
style  of  ornamentation  whether  in  gold  or  silver, 


or  both  combined.     Many  are  of  more  decided    the  haDd-loom,  it  would   be  impoesibk  to  ob> 

•  111  l<  1*  t  Iaa*  ll  ■      I  I  •■  .«  «  ■  • 


manufacturing  towns  in  the  Deocaa ;  Anwr  a 
the  south,  ami  elsewhere  send  out  artidn  ^ 
excellent  texture  with  brautifully  •rnmi^et 
colours  and  pstterns,  both  in  stripes  ssi 
checks.  The  costly  and  superb  fabrica  of  dolbi 
of  gold  and  silver  (Kimkhab),  and  th«.  eU«*n 
of  washing  satins  (Mushruo  and  Hemt^] 
even  if  European  skill  could  imitate  then  b« 


ooloura-^black,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  chocolate, 
dark  green,  and  madder;  but  whatever  the 
colour  may  be,  the  ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
auitable.  For  the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of 
Benares  are  not  ioteuded  for  ordinary  washing ; 
bat  the  dyers  and  soonrsrs  of  India  have  a  pro* 
cess  by  which  the  former  colour  can  be  dis- 
eharged  from  the  fsbcie,  and  it  can  then  be  re- 
dyttd.  The  gold  oi  silver  work  is  also  carefully 
pressed  and  inmed,  and  the  piece  is  restored, 
tf  not  to  iu  original  beauty,  at  leaat  to  a  very 
wearable  oondition.  The  dopnttaa  of  Pyetun 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  are  of 
a  stronger  fabric,  liany  of  them  are  woven 
ia  fast  colours,  and  the  gold  thiead*- silver  is 
rarely  vaed  in  them-<-iB  more  substantial  than 
that  of  Benares.  On  this  aoooant  they  are 
preferred  in  Central  India  and  the  Deccao  i 
sot  only  because  they  are  ordinarily  more  dur- 
able, but  because  they  bear  washing  or  clean- 
ing better.  In  point  of  delioate  beauty,  bow- 
ever,  if  not  of  richoess,  they  are  not  comparable 
with  the  fabrios  of  Beaarea.  Scarfs  are  in  use 
by  every  one.  Plain  musline,  or  muslins  with 
fixufed  fields  and  borders  without  colour; 
plain  fields  of  muslin  with  nanow  edging  of 
eoloaied  ailk,  or  eotioa  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
and  narrow  ends.  Sooh  articles,  called  '  sela' 
IB  India,  are  in  every  day  use  among  millions 
of  hindua  and  m^ommedans,  men  and  women. 
They  are  always  open-Uxtured  muslins ;  sad  the 
quality  rangea  from  very  ordinary  yam  to  that 
of  the  finest  Daoea  ftbraa. 

The  textures  of  the  dhotee.  saree  and  loonghi 
■saDufaetured  in  Britain  aid  sent  to  India,  are 
not  that  required  by  the  people  >  nor  what 
thegr  an  aeeustomed  to.  They  are  in  general 
too  eU)se,  too  mach  like  calico  in  fact,  which  of 
eourse  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear, 
aad  diAoult  to  wash.  Again,  the  surface  be- 
cemea  iDugb»  and,  as  it  ia  geverally  called 
'  fvasy/  in  use,  which  the  native  fabric  remains 
free  from.  Gomparatively  fisw  native  women  of 
any  daas  or  degrso  wear  white ;  if  they  do 
wear  H,  the  dress  haa  broad  borders  and  ends. 
But  what  all  classes  wear  are  coloured  cloths ; 
Uaak»  red,  blue,  oceaskMaUy  orange  and  green* 
vioUt,  and  grey.  AU  through  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  India,  sarees  are  atriped  and  check- 
ed ia  an  infinite  variety  of  patterns.  Narrain- 
pott,  Dhaowaram,  aad  Muktul,  in  the  Mizsm's 
territorial;  Gudduk  and  Betiigcn7  in  Dhar- 
arar ;  Kolapoor,  Maesik«  Teola  and  many  other 
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tain  the  gold  and  silver  thread  unless  they 
imported  from  India.  The  native  mods  cf 
making  this  thread  is  known,  but  the  raub 
achieved  by  the  Indian  workman  is  simply  iU 
effect  of  skilful  and  delicate  maoipulatioB 
The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  kimkhabs,  are  uMd 
for  state  dresses  and  trousers,  the  latter  hj 
men  and  women,  and  ladies  of  rank  usasLy 
possess  petticoats  or  skirts  of  these  gorgeoui 
fabrics.  Mushroo  and  bemroo  are  not  used  for 
tunics,  but  for  men's  and  woncn's  tnmeers  aa^ 
women's  skirts ;  aa  also  for  covering  beddiuf 
and  pillows ;  they  srs  very  strong  §mi  duiabk 
fabrics,  wash  well,  and  preaerve  thek  colouf 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  but  tbe> 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  English  sstias, 
which,  however,  if  more  delicate  iu  cobor  sb4 
texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  For  example, 
a  labada  or  dressing-gown  made  of  scsrlrt 
mushroo  in  1842,  has  been  washed  over  asd 
over  again,  and  subjected  to  sU  kiada  of  roagk 
usage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still  unCrayed,  and  ibt 
colour  and  gloss  as  bright  as  ever.  Many  of 
the  borders  of  loongees,  dhotees,  and  sarfo 
are  like  plain  silk  ribbons ;  in  some  instaaeo 
corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  flat. 

The  manufacture  of  Gashmir  shawls  is  pe- 
culiar to  that  province.  Those  Ibrmerly  mwd 
from  that  province  were  exquisiidy  woven, 
with  unrivalled  elegance  and  chaateaess  ut 
design,  softness  and  finish  in  quality,  arrangfr- 
meat  of  colours  and  use  of  dyes  which  tbt 
finest  Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  ap- 
proach. These  exquisite  shawls  of  Cashvii 
grow  rare  and  rare  erery  year,  and  tbeir 
phice  haa  been  usurped  by  band  em« 
broidercd  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  more 
showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  Ia  the  Pus* 
jab  and  Dehli,  of  late  yeara,  workmen  havs 
commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  doth  %U 
net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  aolely  fcr 
sale  tdKuropesns,  who  wear  them  aa  tunio, 
jackets,  scarfs  and  tke  like.  In  the  hand  worked 
Kashmir  shawls  aa  also  in  the  Dehli  work, 
wooden  needles  of  hsrdwood  are  used  slight!) 
charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  thanc«lk 
to  receive  the  yarn- 

The  Turning-Lathe  qf  Indm.^ThB  aimplMt 
form  of  the  Native  Turning-Lathe  of  India  oca* 
sists  of  two  page  or  pieces  of  wood  driven  inu 
the  ground,  with  s  abort  iron  peg  proj^ctinf 
from  each  inwardly;  these  constitute  tliectutrrv 
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Wbeo  the  centres  get  slack,  the  pegs,  or  heads 
of  the  Jathe  as  they  would  be  called,  are  driven 
« little  firmer  sod  farther  in :  or  should  this  not 
suffice,  the  pegs  are  pulled  up  and  driven  into 
fre«h  ground.  The  rest  consists  of  a  cross 
piece  of  wood  with  a  handle  like  a  wooden 
mittock  or  coal-rake.  This  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  lathe  and  steadied  by  the  foot.  The 
work  to  be  turne<l  is  spun  backwards  and 
forwards  hy  a  bow  held  in  the  right  hand  :  the 
tool  ii  mansged  with  great  dexterity  by  the 
Irftband  and  foot,  the  rest  being  steadied  by 
the  n'jfht  foot.  The  native  workman  is  almost 
liierally  qtiadromanous,  and  can  make  his  feet 
niid  toes  almost  as  serviceable  as  his  bsnds  and 
Sugers.  The  lathe  costs  Rs.  2,  and  a  native 
vorkfloao  will  turn  out  on  this  as  much  rough 
*ork  as  an  Englishman  will  on  the  best  foot- 
bthe.  The  tools  mainly  consist  of  short  bars 
at  stftl  sharpened  at  both  ends,  each  end  being 
Lseti  alternately— an  old  file,  or  anything  else 
\h{  will  cut.  They  have  seldom  a  good  edge, 
ibfy  are  set  on  a  finebh-grained  sandstone,  not 
rati^le  of  making  them  very  sharp, 

A  better  variety  of  lathe  has  the  two  heads 
ODpIed  together  by  a  bar,  and  made  fast  by 
^eilxes :  the  other  arrangements  are  the  same 
i  l)oih.  Prom  these  two,  bed- posts  and  pieces 
f  wood,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight 
Gchn  in  diameter  are  turned  out.  Instead  of 
<'Dg  painted,  the  works  are  lacquered  on  the 
4ibe  by  holding  on  a  piece  of  resin,  coloured 
^  tb  some  mineral  paint.  They  give  in  this  way, 
^t  a  most  insignificant  price,  the  effect  of  highly 
)o!isbed  varnished  work.  The  lathe  with  one 
^Qire  sod  chuks  for  turning  hollow  cups  and 
arnr  work,  is  a  much  more  perfect  and  highly 
ii/»}ied  implement  than  the  lathes  of  two 
^Dtres.  It  consist  a  of  a  strong  platform  of 
^oo(l>  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
[)iek,  and  one  by  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
t^re.  The  heads  are  morticed  into  this:  an 
^'^npost  secures  the  spindle  end— the  other 
ofks  with  a  wooden  collar  and  washer.  The 
uiick  is  fastened  on  without  screwing.  Like 
'=^  other  lathes,  it  is  worked  with  a  bow,  but 
'^  bow  itself  ill  this  case  is  a  neat  and  well 

i^d  implement.  The  tools  and  mode  of 
orkin^  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all.  In 
'>  Uthe,  the  most  beautiful  ebony  and  ivory 
'^rk  is  turned  with  singulsr  neatness  and  speed ; 
^^  a  oative  would  beat  any  European  with 
^'1^  rariety  of  implement :  with  celerity  they 
-ni  off  brads,  spheres,  balls,  boxes,  ba^kgam- 
^''D  men,  and  plain  chessmen,— for  ^ach  of 
liiich  half  a  dozen  of  turns  seem  to  suffice. 
.  M  Oa^  o//w  AVi.— The  manufacture  of  Fish 
^'  »»  pi»ct»sed  all  along  the  western  const : 
'"  extreme  cheapness  of  cocoannt,  castor,  and 
'' 'f  vegetable  oils,  interferes  with  the  pro- 
^Jrtivcnesi  of  animal  oils.  The  great  fource 
^  ^^?p\j  is  the  shark  and  the  skate :  the  livers 


of  these  are  cut  out,  and  thrown  into  a  vat  or 
old  canoe,  or  other  receptacle,  and  trodden  on 
with  the  feet  till  the  oil  is  expressed^  It  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  stowed  away  :  boiling  doea 
not  seem  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  muscular  fibre,  such  as  that  of  the  blubber, 
to  be  got  rid  of,  or  aqueous  particles  to  be  dis- 
pelled. The  amount  of  oil  manufactured  at 
each  fishing-village  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
found  very  neatly  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  trade  in  sharks'  fins.  The  oil  from  the 
variety  of  skate  called  "  Wagil"  by  the  native?, 
seems  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cod 
liver  oil  now  so  much  in  demand  for  medicinal 
uses.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  especially  off 
Vingorla,  the  seas  literally  swarm  with  a 
variety  of  the  sardine  from  which  a  coarse  ill- 
Smelling  variety  of  oil,  which  sells  for  from  six 
to  twelve  annas  a  maund,  is  manufactured  ;  the 
natives  employ  it  for  smearing  their  boats . 

Salt,—rOnt  of  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
tures on  the  Indian  shores  is  that  of  Sea  Salt, 
and,  simple  as  the  process  seems,  it  is  far  from 
devoid  of  ingenuity  or  interest.     Amongst  the 
numerous   islands  which  fringe  the   Malabar 
Coast,  there  are  countless  narrow,  creeks  and 
inlets,  left  dry  at  low  tide,  the  expanse  of  mud 
then  exposed  being   often   enormous.     Off  the 
shores  of    Sewree  the  tide   at   springs  retires 
nearly  two  miles  :  and  this  is  nothing  nt  all  out 
of  the  way  in   the  neighbourhood.     When  salt 
pans   are   proposed  to  be  established,    the  first 
thing  is  to  construct  a  mud  embankment,— a 
foundation  for  it  being  selected  where  the  water 
is  never  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep.     The 
crest  of  the  embankment  is  made  to  surmount 
this  by  two  or  three  feet— the  base  of   it  is  ge- 
nerally  from   two   to   three  times  its  height. 
Openings  are  purposely  left  at  intervals  in  the 
principal  embankments,  and  from  these,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  line  of  the  wall,  other  em- 
bankments are   run   inland,    parallel   to  each 
other,  leaving  a  current  between,   large  enough 
to  admit  of  a   line  of  salt  boats  running  up* 
Immediately  behind  the  embankments,  the  salt- 
pans are  laid  down.     These  consist   of  rectan- 
gular compartments,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
across,  and  commonly  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad,   and  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth.     They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
little  mud  walls,  about  three  feet  across  at  bot- 
tom, and  two  at  top,  more  or  less,  according  as 
little  channels  for  filling  the  pans  are  meant  to 
be  run  along  them  or  not.     Two,  three,  or  four 
lines   of  pans,   according  to  the  extent  of  the 
back  water,    are  carried  along  the  rear  of  each 
embankment'—'Care  being  taken  to  leave  an  area 
of  land  capable  of  being  flooded  by  the  sea  be- 
twixt the  pass  and  the  mainland,   three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  pans  themselves.     So  soon 
as  the  monsoon  is  fairly  over,  all  the  fresh  water 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  pans  or  back  water 
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Is  run  off,  and   in  November  or  December,  the 
sea  is  admitted  to   the  back  iraier  through  a 
sluice  ill  the  embankment.     The  pans  are  now 
carefully   cleaned   out,    their  floors   and  walls 
being   made  smooth  and   nice.     In  about    a 
mouth  after  it  has  been  admitted  to  the  back 
water,  the  sea- water,  now  getting  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  increased  in  saltoess  by  evapora- 
tion, is  let  into  the  pans.     The  first  charge  re- 
quires about  six  weeks  to  evaporate :  subse- 
quent charges  are  dried  up  in  half  the  time  of 
the  first,  thus  diminishing  as  the  season  be- 
comes hotter,  and  the  brine  more  strong.     The 
strength  of  the  brine  is  judged  of  by  its  becom- 
ing red  ;  iu  fact,  a  curious  variety  of  a  creature, 
of  the  volvax  kind,  the  same  as  ia  to  be  found 
iu  a  fossil  state  in  the  Punjaub  rock-salt,  and 
which  often  tinges  the  waters  of  our  seashores 
as  if  stained  ^ih  blood,— makes  it  appearance 
just  as  the  salt  is  ready   to  crystallize, — often 
tinting  the  salt  itself  of  a  fine  pinkish  hue. 
"When  very  nearly  dry,  the  salt,  which  has  now 
accumulated  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two, 
IS  raked  off,  the  upper  .portion,  which  is  beau- 
tifully white,  and  almost  quite  pure,  being  firit 
taken, — the  lower  portion,  often  crystallised  in 
pieces  of  half  an  inch  cube,  is  taken  up  next, 
— ia  slightly  mixed  with  day,  and  ia  that  gene- 
rally in  use.  The  white  and  bluish  salt  are  now 
piled  up  separately  in  conical  heaps,  about  six- 
teen feet  iu  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high,  which 
are  preserved  with  a  thick  thatching  of  graas 
during   the   monsoon.    The  white  salt  is  as 
pure  as  any  in  the  world—- the  black  salt  is 
mixed  with  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Both  are  in  a  great  measure  free  of  the  magne- 
sian  salts  and   sulphates  which   contaminate 
pan- made  of  Britain  ;— everything   more  solu- 
ble than   muriate  of   soda  remaiuing   behind 
in   solution,   is    washed   away   by    the   rains. 
Salt-pans  are  much  less  efficient  when  new  than 
afterwards,  and  they  continue  to  improve  as  the 
ground  becomes  iinpregnateii  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.     When  the  first  crystallisation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, aa  it  often  is,  a  second  charge  of 
brine  is  let  on  before  the  salt  from  the  first  ia 
removed.     The  evaporation  in  the  back  water 
goes  on,  of  course,  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pans 
themselves,  and  by  this  coutrivance,  which  re- 
quires no  care  or  preparation,  an  amount  of 
evaporating  surface  three  or  lour  times  that  of 
the  pans  is  secured  :  the  pans  themselves  only 
require  trouble  or  atten.ion,  the  back-water  re- 
quires none.   The  pans  are  drnwn  from  three  to 
four  times  every  year  :  as  the  rains  approach, 
they  are  abandoned  for  the  season.    The  sea  is 
sildom  let  in  more  than  once  or  twice  into  the 
back  water :   were  the  whole  available  surface 
kept  covered,  double  the  amount  of  salt  at  pre- 
acnt  manufactured  might  be  made.     The  sup- 
ply, howerer*  is  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  de- 
mauJ,  ttud  the  profits  are  so  very  low,  that 
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there  ia  no  reason  why  prodaetion  aboold  b 

extended.    Such   ia   the   conveDienoa  of   otj 

shores  for  the  manufacture,  and  ao  easily  aa( 

so  cheaply  can  the  process  of  storing  and  car 

rying  away   l>e  managed,  that  all  the  attempc 

made  by  Banians  to  bring  salt  from   Sciuo* 

where  it  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quaatit] 

ready  made,  have  proved  unremunenitiTe.    Tii 

idea,  therefore,  of  importing  aalf  from  EnirUni 

into  India  is  about  as  chimerical  as  aov  ib^ 

ever  entered  the  human  imaginaiion  ;  while  tk 

abuse  heaped  on  the  quality  of  the  salt  used  i 

India  is  .as  undeserved  aa  may  be.    The  uppe 

salt  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  pnriiy  by  Ibe  fiue^ 

the  Cheshire  mines  send  forth  :  mhiit  tb«  blaci 

salt  contains  as  much  of  the  pure  muriate  o 

snda  aa  does  the  common    pan-made  salt  ci 

Britain.    The   matter  which  oontaninatcs  tb 

former  is  conspicuous,  and  looks  very  dirty,  bu 

then  it  ia  pet  feet  ly  harmless  :  the  subtle  coo 

taminents  of  the  latter  are  eminently  mischiet 

ous,  though  invisible   An  adult  native  ofBritau 

is  supposed  to  consume  at  an  averaga  of  fioa 

fifteen  to  twetity  pounds  of  aalt  annually,  h 

that  he  will  in  this  way  swallow  soma  tbrrt 

ounces  of  mud  a  )ear  :  i^  will  be  a  long  tioK 

before  the  peck   of  dirt  every  ona  ia  said  v 

have  destiiied  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  life 

tima,  be  at  this  rate  consumed  :  ia  India,  auu^ 

bers  of  people  eat  pounds*  weight  of  olay  bj 

ohoioe  1  Sea  Salt  Sup.  C.  of  L 

Cemeni$.'^*i'he  chief  cement  ia  lime  in  iti 
various  forms  :  the  only  Indian  boildiag  alobr^ 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest  c| 
the  worid,  are  laterite,  conerete  and  kuakur 
and  of  each  of  these  a  short  uolieamay  inicretf 
These  rocks  are  either  unknown  in  the  otbei 
quarters  of  the  world,  or  have  not  hitherto  beet 
described  by  geologists.  Kunknr  ia  a  Uat 
stone  mostly  nodular— always  fresh  wster  an^ 
recent, — in  most  casea  in  the  ad  of  be»g  fwnu 
ed  under  our  eyes.  It  ia  soraatiaies  found  » 
thick  stratifird  beds  like  the  travertine  ocu 
Home,  and  seems  in  this  ease  ia  have  bed 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  :  laore  ieeneril>j 
it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  alluvial  soil,  in  th 
shape  of  small  piecea  from  the  site  of  pease  «.i 
filberts  to  that  of  the  hand.  Iti  the  blue  chj 
which  stretches  along  all  the  western  shores,  it  i 
found  in  vast  abundance,  generally  aasoaiiti 
the  most  fantastic  forma — indeed  it  abouocU  ;i 
every  rice- field  and  open  soil  all  over  the  ocmi 
try.  The  more  lecent  varieties  seem  to  h 
formed  by  the  agency  of  the  laiua  :  whea  tLi 
earth  abounds  with  vegetation,  the  tepi<l  «at«r 
are  charged  with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  bul 
prevsiling  in  the  soil  everywhere  around,— i^ 
mineral  being  again  thrown  down  as  tt< 
advancing  seaaon  dts^ids  the  exceas  of  cal 
It  in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  niai'<l 
around,  and  cements  it  into  kuokur.  Tbti  i 
collected  by  the  Uuie-buiner,  placed  with  r.ri 
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wood  m  taiili*u»d  conical  kiifls,  Mid  burnt  in 
the  usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  15  of  sand*  and  11  of  day  and  oaide  of 
iroQ.  Mixed  with  kalf  its  weight  of  n?er  sand, 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar :  bnmt  in  pieces 
of  a  eubie  indi  or  so  in  aixe,  and  then  powder- 
ed vikbovl  slaking,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
remrnt,  setting  in  a  few  miimtes,  and  becom- 
ing u  bard  as  atone.  At  Foona  the  finer 
vsrietiei  of  kanknr  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
throQgbout  the  city,  in  neat  pigmy  looking  kilns 
^  feet  hijch  and  about  as  much  in  diameter  at 
tbe  base.  These  hold  about  a  eubic  foot  of  ma- 
terial, or  about  SGlbs.  of  charcoal  and  kunkur 
in  cqoil  parts.  When  burnt,  it  is  slaked  and 
then  made  up  into  bricks,  which  are  sold  in 
the  basaar  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing. 

Tbe  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  on 
tbe  western  coast  are  made  firom  shells,  brought 
ckiefly  from  Rutnagherry.  The  process  of 
barniog  is  a  peculiar  one*  A  piece  of  groimd 
about  ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  even  and 
floored  over  with  clay  :  an  upright  pole  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  thia»  and  a  abeet  stretch- 
(H  oot  with  baek  stays  spread  between  the 
polei,  wbich  are  ateadied  with  strings.  On 
tke  floor  a  bed  of  ahells  and  rice-chaff  alter- 
utelj,  abont  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  by 
*ix,ia  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood  is 
placed  sloag  the  windward  side  of  this,  and 
vbea  tbe  sea-breeze  acts  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
As  the  beat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
become  CBleined,  the  limeburners  draw  off  the 
fore  part  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
tlieTbare  cooled  oa  the  floor  sufficiently  to  allow 
tbem  to  be  handled^  they  are  placed  in  a  scoop 
^ket  and  the  dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed 
from  tbem.  The  shells,  now  white  and  pearly, 
are  next  thrown  into  a  amall  sized  vat  pmtiaUy. 
^ly  with  water  :  here  they  for  some  time  boil 
from  tbe  effecU  of  the  heat  and  slaking.  Tht 
nbole  is  a  short  time  settles  down  into  a  fine 
semi-fiaid  mass,  vhioh  is  taken  out  and  slight- 
ly dried,  and  is  now  ready  for  use. — See  Cement 
C.  of  I. 

BnUmg  Skmei. — Laterite  rock,  a  day  iron 
ore,  seems  peculiar  to  India.  It  covers  the  western 
ooait  almost  continuously,  and  for  the  most  part 
Qp  to  tbe  very  foot  of  the  ghauts,  and  from  close 
to  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  in  detached 
beds  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
sndKellore,  Bajahmondiy  and  Samulcottah, 
extending  into  Cuttaok.  It  caps  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and  western  f^hauts, 
sod  some  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  toble 
land  in  tbe  interior.  It  occurs  in  the  Southern 
VsbTttta  Country,  Mysore^  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
SoQtb  Arcot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore  :  it  is 
^wrad  m  Berar,  near  Oomraoti,  a  great  extent 
i^ttrBeder.inMalwa,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ben- 
nl  and  Ceylon.  It  fringes  the  shores  of  Burmah, 
^'^ca,  and  Siam,  and  appieara  on  the  coast 


of  Sumatta.  It  is  found  in  boulden  and  roll- 
ed malaes  all  along  the  Malabtir  Coaat  from 
Bombay  north  to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
beyond  the  region  of  the  formation  itaelf. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  met  with  three  hundred 
feet  under  the  surface,  in  the  blue  clay-beds  at 
Caloutta,  as  also  in  similar  beds  of  lesser  thick- 
ness in  Bombay,  and  dose  by  Oanibay  and 
Kurrechee .-  so  that  the  formation  at  one  time 
was  probably  much  more  extensive  than  at 
present.  Its  colour  is  of  a  red  irony  or  brick- 
dust  hoe,  sometimes  deepened  into  dark  red. 
It  is  marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is  occa- 
sionally cellulUr  or  perforated  with  tubiform 
holes.  It  rarely  if  ever  contains  either  crystals 
or  organic  remeina,  is  never  stratified  or 
columnar,  end  generally  spreads  out  in  vast 
sheets  on  the  surface  of  the  plutonie  or  volcanic 
rocks.  When  the  upper  surface  is  cleared 
away,  the  rock  below  is  found  soft  and  easily 
cut  into  blocks  of  any  form.  It  quickly 
hardens  and  darkens  in  hue  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  not  at  ell  liable  to  decomposition 
or  injury  from  the  weather*  The  Arcade 
Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  it,  St*  Mary's 
Church,  Madras,  and  also  the  old  fortress  ofMa- 
laoca.   Newbold. — {Aaialic  SoC'  Tramaciiom.) 

A  curious  variety  of  trap-tuffa,  sometimes 
white  sometimes  greenish  or  purple,  is  found  in 
Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of  India^  resem- 
bles laterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
when  raised  I  afterwards  hardening  on  expbsune 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  and 
Suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and  aqueducts : 
it  is  toot  very  extensively  employed. 

LiUoral-conereie  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
has  not  hitherto  found  a  specific  place  in  the. 
geological  catalogues ;  the  name  has  been  ooo- 
ferred  on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  bv  the  sea-shorei  and  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cetnenta- 
tion  of  sand,  gravel,  dr  other  Coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  ottr  srhored — of  shells, 
sand,  gravely  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  itfe 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellieherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  ;  leravelly 
to  thenorth  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that  this  strange 
variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all  along  the 
Himalayas,  and  prevails  extensively  in  South- 
ern  India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any  of  our  geologists^  but  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
regions  where  rains  abound.  Along  the  shores 
of  Scinde,  Arabia^  and  the  Red  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  wbich  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
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Coast,  it  itf  nowhere  cemented  into  stonei 
Even  here,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from 
invariable :  in  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we 
have  loose  aand  on  tlie  surface,  and  concrete 
beneath  :  at  another,  sand  or  concrete  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  surface  throughont  to 
the  rock :  and  in  a  recent  exeavation,  concrete 
was  found  for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on 
a  bed  of  fine  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  to  rest— as,  for  example,  at 
Sewree  and  Mahim — on  a  bed  of  blue  clay 
filled  with  kunkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offering 
evidence  of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  man- 
groves grew  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  pea- 
mit  the  gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The 
whole  must  then  have  been  raised  by  a  second 
upheaval  to  its  present  level.  The  principal 
quarries  of  these  are  at  Versova,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore 
is  sheltered  by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly 
submergefi. 

The  sand,  which  seldom  extends  more  than 
a  few  inches  down,  is  first  removed,  and  the  rock 
is  smoothed  on  the  surface.  A  space  about 
twelve  feet  each  way  is  next -divided  into  slabs 
one  foot  square, — the  grooves  between  them 
being  out  with  a  light  flat-pointed  single  bladed 
pick.  These  are  raised  successively  by  a  tool 
something  between  an  adze  and  a  mattock,  a 
single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.  The 
blocks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  longer 
convenient  to  remove  the  stones  by  hand  or 
.basket,  a  new  pit  ia  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing material  ia  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  with 
a  lavish  hand^  it  makes  a  good  and  econo- 
mical wall. 

IhoU  —  TAe  Native  sledge-hammer  empioyed 
in  breaking  trap,  granite,  limestone,  and  the 
other  nnmberleaa  varieties  of  rock  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  tools  that  can  be  made  use  of. 
Its  handle  is  generally  of  male  bamboo  about 
two  feet  long  :  ita  head  is  something  like  that 
of  an  ill-shapen  axe — thick  all  long.  It  weighs 
about  eighteen  pounds.  In  the  face  or  striking 
portion  is  a  binntish  wedge  of  steel,  fastened  in 
with  a  piece  of  leather.  With  this  the  native 
quarry  man  will  break  up  the  most  obdurate 
trap  into  slabs  or  blocks  of  almost  any  siae  or 
form,  from  a  pavement  fLng  three  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  square,  to  a  block  two  feet  cube. 
He  looks  narrowly  at  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  then  with  a  series  of  blows,  of  no  great 
force  apparently,  literally  cleaves  the  stone, 
which  falls  in  pieces  apparently  without  effort. 
Similar  varieties  of  this,  of  exactly  the  same 
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pattern,  are  used  as  hand-hamnerw    the?  in 
called  Sootkees. 

The  blasting,  or  rather  the  boring  tool,  cr 
jumper,  is  a  plain  round  rod  of  iron,  aba<t 
three  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  enda  witb 
steel.  No  hammer  is  ever  employed  in  bor- 
ing :  the  jumper  is  raised  and  struck  in  vi.b 
both  handa,  and  a  man  will  penetrate  som; 
inch  or  two  in  an  hour.  Stones  are  nstiti.r 
paid  for  to  the  quarry  owners  at  so  much  f^r 
each  jumper  at  work. 

The  native  punch  is  a  abort  dumpy  lancft 
pointed  tool — it  is  sharpened  by  being  tumeJ 
point  up,  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  flint 
When  used  in  stone-dressing,  it  is  hrld  in  the 
lefl  hand,  and  struck  with  a  hollow-faced  irr>!; 
hammer,  the  cavity  being  about  an  inch  i& 
depth  and  as  much  in  diameter. 

In  the  Deccan  the  most  masay  stmetnres  sr^ 
raised,  and  carved  from  trap,  with  a  delicac}  zhi 
correctness  qnite  astonishing.  The  vaults  anJ 
domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bo't- 
ed  with  iron  from  lop  to  bottom,  and  in  msnY 
casef,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  atrnclurr  i« 
surrounded  with  a  rough  wall  te^  or  twentr 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  up 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclined  plane  serves  for 
raising  the  stones.  A  magnificent  strnclurt  o^ 
this  sort,the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Owalior  pri- 
ces, stood  half  finished  near  Poona  for  %ow 
thirty  years  ;  and  here  native  architecture  nw; 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stagea  of  advanct^ 
ment.  The  only  building  matt-rii«ls  at  tie 
Bombay  presidency,  beside  that  already  descril- 
ed,  consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fine  grain- 
ed variety  of  nummulite  like  Bath  Oolite,-  call- 
ed, from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it  come?, 
Porebundcr  stone.  Bricics  are  largely  n»eH,  til 
over  India,  Interite,  clay  and  stone  and  tlnba  of 
coral  rock  in  the  Mauritius.  In  many  parts  of 
Bengal,  wattle- work  is  in  use. 

Since  the  Indian  rail  roads  coromfDi^ 
ed,  with  their  great  spanning  bridges,  the 
rocks  of  all  their  neighbourhoods  have  Hftn 
largely  utilized  and  buildings  formed  of  tbe 
green  stones,  granites,  lime-stones  and  n^d 
stones  are  every  where  to  be  seen.  ThroughAct 
the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Drkhan.  t»e 
various  kinds  of  greenstone  are  largely  n»ed. 
Amongst  the  blue  slate  formation,  aloni?  the 
vallies  of  the  Kistnah  and  Tumbudra,  and  ttr 
compact  limestone  formation  on  each  sit  e  <  f 
these  rivers,  houses  have  ever  been  form^i 
from  these  materials,  but  the  favourite  rock  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  tbe  buddhist  and  bic<'u 
temples  of  peninsular  India  is  the  dark  gnrn 
stone,  often,  from  its  polish  being  called  bLick 
marble.  The  buddhist  caves  of  Ellora,  nn^i 
the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  and  AdjatiU 
are  excavated  out  of  the  green  stone  and  green 
stone  amygdaloid,  at  Ellora  about  twenty  '^f* 
number,  in  the  face  of  the  mountains,  alnoit 
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scarped  u  it  falls  into  the  viilley  of  the 
GodNverj.  About  a  similar  number  at  Adjun- 
t«  in  a  TiTine  near  the  acarped  frhata  over 
Kbiindesb.  Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawftdj  near  Frome  look  on  the  river..  Large 
quantities  of  a  whitish  yellov  sandstone  are 
now  broaght  into  Bombay.  In  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  and  in  India  generally,  briek  is  the 
ordinary  building  material.  In  the  whole  of 
Barmah  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  (he 
houses  are  bnilt  of  wooden  planks  with  ahingh- 
ed  rooff. 

Lapidary  Operaiiom — The  inferior  gems, 
most  abundant  and  familiar  are — the  agates, 
ofjif s,  eoraelians,  and  bloodatonea^  of  the  Raj- 
Pffpla  range,  and  Cambay  eomelians  as  they 
irv  called  from  the  plare  where  they  are  mostly 
cut,  and  from  which  they  are  almost  wholly 
broosbt  to  Bombay. 

The  cornelian  in  the  Raj   Peepla  range  is 
found  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay — the  detritus,  propa- 
bly,  of  the  adjoining  rocks.     Shafts  are  pierced 
in  this  to  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  thirty* five 
fed,  and  horizontal  galleries  run  in  any  direction 
that  sniti  tbe  fancy  of  the  miner':  they  are  dia- 
inbnted  promiscuously,  and  do  not  appear  to  lie 
v\  veins  or  lodea.     The  galleries  seldom  exceed 
B  hundred  yards  in  length,— ^hey  often  run  into 
tboae  of  other  mines  :  they  are  generally  five  feet 
in  height,  and  four  across.     To  each  mine  there 
i>re  thirteen  men  attached — they  work  by  turns. 
Each  man  must  send  up  so  many  basket  full 
cf  earth  and  stones  before  he  is  relieved.     The 
Morea  are  collected  in  baskets  and  drawn  up  by 
a  rope  run  over  a  roller  or  pulley.     A  gronp  of 
people  await  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  shafts  and 
examine  them  one  after  another  by  chipping 
eich  on  a  piece  of  stone :  the  compact  and  fine- 
grained are  the  best,  and  the  blacker  the  hue  is 
It  drst  tbe  redder  it  becomes  after  being  burnt. 
There  were  in  1 833  about  one  thousand  miners 
employed :  snd  each  man  carried  home  with  him 
a  basket  of  atones  every  evening.     They  were 
5pread  out  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  whole  year 
turned  over  every  four  or  five  days  to  the  sun : 
the  longer  they  are  exposed  the  richer  become 
tbeir  tints.      Id  the  month  of  May  they  are 
burnt.    The  operation  is  effected  by  placing  the 
stonea  in  black  earthen  pots  or  chatties.     The 
r'>t«  are  placed  mouth  under,  a  bole  being  pierc- 
^fl  in  tbe  bottom  of  each  ;  over  this  is  put  a 
pieee  of  broken  pot.     Tbe  pots  are  arranged  in 
*'ngl«  rows :  sheep's  dung  is  the  only  fuel  found 
to  answer :  the  fire  is  always  lighted  at  sunset 
snd  allowed  to  bum  till  sunrise.     If  any  white 
*oot8  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  burn- 
^^g  is  reckoned  incomplete,  and  the  fire,  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.     On  being  removed 
^^'C  ttonea  that  have  flaws  are  thrown  aside  as  j 
''seiesa :  those  not  sufficiently  burnt  are  kept 
h  oext  year's  burning,  and  the  remainder  are 
>^  for  exportation. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  cut  at 
Oambay — the  greater  part  of  them  are  made 
into  beads.  In  the  process  :  the  stones  are  first 
broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  the 
end  they  are  desired  to  serve.    Au  iron  spike 
is  stuck  into  the  ground,  point,  upwards  ;  the 
stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped   with  a 
hammer  till  nearly  rounded ;  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes,  it  in  a  pnir  of 
wooden  clama  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane  before 
him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till  it 
assumes  a  globular  form.     It  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  borer  and   polisher   a  hole  is  drilled  in 
it  with  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads  are  finally 
polished  by  being  put  in  a  bag  with  some  fine 
emery  and  rubbed  against  each  other.     A  n  ex- 
cellent paper  on  Cambay  stones  by  Captain 
Fulljames  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  1839.     The  stones 
for  other  uses  are  sawn  or  ground  down  :   and 
for    this    the    native    lapidary's    tools,     are 
simple  and  efficient.     Ihe  wheel  consists  of  a 
strong  wooden  platform  sixteen  inches  by  six, 
and  three  inches  thick.     In  this  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights.     Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head   at  the  one  end.     This 
works  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end- 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  screwed  and   fitted 
with  a  nut,  by  which   the  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fadt.     The  saw  consists  of  a 
thin  plate  of  iron, — the  cutting  material  con- 
sisting of  native  emery  or  ground  corundum — 
konrund  as  it  is  called.     The  lap  wheels  con- 
sist of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes  of  lac  with 
ground  koorund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
the  work — of  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and 
a  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work.     These 
are  spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow, 
the  string  of  which  passes  round  the  roller. 
The  lapidary  sits  on   his  hams,  steadying  tbe 
wheel  with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stone 
with  his  left   hand  while  he  works  the  bow 
with  his  right.     For  very  fine  work  a  small 
sized  wheel  similar  to  the  British  lapidary's 
wheel,    but   of  smaller   size,   is   used.     It  is 
driven    by   a  multiplying    wheel,    strap   and 
pulley.     The  Custom-house  returns,  give   the 
value   of  the  traffic  in   Cambay  stones,  at  an 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  £12,000  annu- 
ally,—  one  per  cent,  of  the  stones  finding  their 
way  to  Europe. 

Cornelians — exports  of — value  : — 


1844. 

1845. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

China...           ••• 

73,443 

52,653 

Singapore 

5,352 

645 

Arabian  Gulf  ... 

935 

18,197 

Suez... 
Persian  Gulf   ... 

40 

2.269 

1,257 
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••• 


Calcutta 

Ooromandel  CoaBi 

Malabar  aod  Catiara... 

Ceylon  •*•         ...        ••• 

Qrent  Britain 

Cutch... 

Kttrrachee 

Gk)a,  &c. 

Concan 

GuEerat 


••« 


••• 


••• 


••• 


4,179 

89 

2,536 

100 


53 
1,062 
3,460 


4,918 
816 

1,540 

216 

26 

35 


ToUlBi...  93,478 


2.000 

88,849 

The  chief  articles  into  which  they  arewrough^ 
are  paper*  nreiKhts,  knife- hand  I  t-e,  miniAture- 
sized  cups  and  aaucers,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
sets  of  brooches,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  pins, 
btttons,  and  studs.  A  field  gun,  with  all  its 
appointments,  is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
pieces  of  Carnbny  stone  work— they  sell  for 
from  Ra.  40  to  Ks.  50.  The  polish  of  Cambay 
stones  is  not  such  as  pleases  the  eye  of  the 
British  lapidary-* yet  were  they  sent  home  in 
their  roughly  fiuished  state,  thev  are  so  cheap 
that  they  miisht  be  expected  to  become  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  They  might  be 
built  up  into  mosaics  for  work  tables,  into 
chess-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  of 
furniture— the  chief  part  of  the  work  being 
performed  here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  Uie 
fiual  finish  being  given  at  home  The  Cambay 
agates  equal  the  finest  "  Scottish  Pebbles"  in 
beauty ;  they  generally  exceed  them  in  sixe, 
and  may  be  bad  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price. 

from 
Necklaces,  Black  and  Green, B«.. 7  to    9  each 

Do.        Red , • 

Paper  Cutters „..•  ,, 

Knife  Handles  per  dozen. 
Stones  for  Brooches 

Sauff  Boxes 

Cups  and  Saucers „  12 

Pen  Handles 

Studs  of  all  sorts,  per  doson.. 
Trowsers  Buttons,  per  pair... 
Coat  do*        do.      •»• 

Bracelet  Beads,  of  all  sorts... 

Paper  Weights,.. • 

Tables  of  Sizes ««..« 

Quns      do. 


>.•  •••  ii 


f» 


9« 


II 


It 
If 


Iff 


f* 


'••••••••••      •■*     tf 


l» 


if 


2  ., 

9 

*f 

«  ,. 

5 

9* 

10  .. 

16 

tl 

1    „ 

2 

»» 

4   ., 

15 

11 

12  „ 

iS 

l» 

1   .. 

S 

1* 

1   ., 

8 

1   ,. 

% 

12  as., 

,    1 

1 2  as-, 

,  1  each 

i  .. 

6 

»» 

15   .. 

60 

9* 

85   „ 

8S 

»> 

1   ., 

6 

1* 

8  as 

.  li 

tl 

Earrings  per  pair 

Finger  Rings 

Qlone-CutUng, — The  teal  engravers  too/i.  The 
wheel  consists  of  a  slight  frame  ballasted 
below  to  keep  it  firm,  with  two  nprlghts  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches  be- 
tween. Bptwixt  the  two  is  a  small  spindle.  This  ed  by  it :  it  is  in  faet  a  file  with  a'lae  body  and 
turns  at  the  one  end  on  a  screw  or  pivot^  some-  .       —     >. 

times  of  cornelian  :  the  ahoulder  ia  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  nest  iron  clamp — ii  is  steadied  by  a 
piece  of  rag  wrapped  round  it  and  enclosed  in 
the  collar.     Why  so   much    paias  should  bs 


taken  to  diminish  friction  by  a  oonioliatt  pio  at 
one  end,  while  it  was  increased  by  this  at  ihr 
other,  we  canoot  explain.  A  dooen  or  tv;> 
spindles  such  as  this  are  nsade  nte  of*  The 
spindle  is  terminated  by  a  small  apikc  of  inm  o\ 
about  an  inch  long,  ending  in  a  little  cimilAr 
saw  or  batton,  from  a  tenth  up  to  half  an  inc:> 
in  diameter.  To  this,  emery  paale — ^tbat  it, 
powdered  oonindum  mixed  with  oil— ia  f^om 
time  to  time  applied,  while  it  is  spun  rouo4 
with  a  bow.  The  eogrsvar  holda  the  aeai  up 
betwixt  his  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  sweep  or 
two  of  the  bow  causes  a  mark  on  the  s^al. 
This  is  deepened  and  extended  aa  desired — the 
larger  discs  being  employed  for  long  atraigh; 
strokes.  The  work  turned  out  is  by  bo  ncanft 
▼ery  fine,  but  the  celerity  of  execution  is  aor- 
passing.  Diamond  dust  is  very  rarely  osed  in 
India,— corundum,  koorund,  or  aamda  atone  at 
it  is  called,  being  the  ehief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  roarbels,  and  metals.  1  hit 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  in  granite  or  the  detri- 
tus of  granite  rooks  in  the  Mysore  eountry  aod 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  (be  south-westcni 
ghauts-  It  is  brought  ia  considerable  qoantity 
to  Bombay,  and  is  ocoasioDalW  exported  to 
Europe.  It  is  pscked  iu  orange*ahaped  parcels 
with  meridional  oordings  :  the  pieces  are  from 
the  size  of  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand  :  they 
are  generally  amorphous  or  fragments  of  crys- 
tals, often  contaminated  with  felspar,  nioa,  and 
other  granitic  minerals^  Sometimes  fragmenti 
ofcrystala  perfectly  pure  are  to  bemetmiih 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  poanda,  hot 
these  are  fare.  Though  excessively  hard,  ii  i» 
by  no  means  tough—- it  flies  in  pieoea  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily  pidve- 
rixed  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  geocnlly  beat 
it  on  an  anvU  or  stone,  keeping  it  from  flying 
sbont  by  a  collar  or  cotton  rope*  Tbe  fine 
particles  are  separated  from  the  ooarse  by 
sifting^we  are  not  aware  that  the  home  pro- 
cess of  lixiviation  is  resorted  to.  For  sharpen- 
ing  swords  or  burnishing  metal  it  ia  ge&erall; 
used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher ;  for  polith* 
ing  gems,  it  is  either  made  op  into  a  eake  vitk 
lac  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or  grease.  It  u 
never  employed  for  a  mannfacturs  of  eniery 
paper,  or  anything  resembling  it.  For  polishiac 
marble  or  other  atone  it  is  used  in  two  feraoi ; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight  iacbe« 
long,  three  across,  and  two  deep.  Thia  is  used 
by  sa  individual  in  the  hsnd.  For  heavier  pur- 
poses, a  cske  a  foot  square  or  so  is  ampk^ed. 
placed  in  s  frame. «  Two  men  work  at  thia,  aad 
the  reducing  proeeas  ia  very  rapidly  aooompbsh- 


comndam  teeth*  The  diamonda  seeo  in  att<eli 
abundance  amongst  native  gentry  are  almost  aU 
cut  in  England,  and  the  prinoipsl  gems  used  ia 
India  are  the  lapis  Issuli,  nibies»  emeralds,opa)^ 
garnets,  and  the  whole  family  of  siliecone  g^mt 
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f fltftidM— Is  found  in  vifioua  parts  ob  the  .  ned.    A  large  hook  is  now  hooked  into  its  eyes 
western  cosbI  of  India :  it  is  chiefly  prevslent  si  |  or  nostrils,  or  wherever  it  can  be  got  most 
TorrefsCarsy  in  the  Msdraapiesideooy,  and  in 
the  gkaut  eountiy  from  betwixt  thePboonda  and 
lUm  Ghauis.     I(  is  called  Bellapum  by  the 
utifet :  it  was  known  to  the  Bomans,  and  is 
described  by  FUoy  aa  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Tessdi  for  eulinary  purposes — hence  its  name* 
'Ibe  misersl  possesses  a  glistening  pearly  lustre 
andire}fish  tint :  it  onntains  49  per  eent.of  silica, 
30  of  msisnesia,  and  $  of  alumina.    The  stone 
it  prepaied  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  something 
like  ihe  form,   sice,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
deaver,  a  paned  hammer,  or  strong  knife-  When 
aea%ity  ia  mrani  to  be  oifcular,  it  is  bored  out 
by  being  beld   against  the  working  spindle  of 
a  lingle^oentrtd  native   lathe.    This  enaUes 
them  to  be  held  on   by  the  chuck,   when  they 
m  chucied  and  finished  in  the  lath  in  the 
ordinary  way.     Potstone  speedily   hardens  and 
darkeoa  by  expoeuie   to  the  air:    it  sbaorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  freely  ;  it  is  stronger 
thill  ordinary  earthen-war«»  stands  heat  better^ 
aiHl  i%  pretty  extensively  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.   That   sold   in    the   Bombay  bazar  is 
nostly  brought  ficom  Goa* 

Shaik-fiikimg  ai  Kurr4ifihee. — There  are 
Daoy  kige  boatSy  with  crewa  of  twelTe  men 
each,  constantly  employed  in  ihe  shark-fishery 
at  kurscbea.  The  value  of  the  fine  sent  to 
Bombay  varies  from  Bs.  13,000  to  Bs.  18,000 
a  sm.  Of  thia  a  portion  only  pasaes  direct- 
ly into  the  handa  of  the  fishermeQ,  each  boat 
eamiog  perhaps  Ra.  1,000  annually,  or  Bs.  100 


easily   attaohed,~*m]d  by  this    the  shark  is 
towed  inshore  :  severnl  boats  are  requisite  for 
toning.     The  mhor  is  often  forty,  sowletimes 
sixty,  feet  in  length  ;  the  mouth  is  oceasionaHy 
four  feet  wide.    All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 
eaughl  ui  nets  in  aomethbg  hke  the  way  in 
which  herrings  are  caught  in  Britain.     Tlie  net 
is  made  of  strong  English  whipcord,  the  mesh 
about  aix  inches  :  they  are  generally  six  feet 
wide,   and  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred  fa- 
thomSy-'irom  three  quarters  to  nearly  a  mile,  in 
length.     On  the  one  side  are  floats  of  wood, 
about  four  feet  in  length,  at  intervals  of  six 
feet ;  on  the  other,  pieces  of  stone.    The  nets 
are  sunk  in  deep  water  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  well  out  at  sea  :  they 
sre  put  in  one  day  aud  taken  out  the  next,  so 
that  they  are  down  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
Bocording  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  sue* 
cess  of  the  fishing.     The  lesser  sharks  are  oc- 
casionaUy  found  dead,-<-the  larger  ones  much 
exhausted.    On  being  taken  home,  the  flna  are 
cut  off  aud  dried  on  the  sands  in  the  aun  :  the 
flesh  is  cut  up  in  long  stripes  and  salted  for 
food,  and  the  liver  is  taken  out  and  crushed 
down  for  oil.   The  head,  backbone,  and  eni rails, 
are  left  on.  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea,  where  numberless  little  sharks  are  generid- 
ly  on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of  their 
kindred.     The  fishermen  themselvrs  are  only 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  sharks  :  so 
soon  aa  they  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by 
for  each  man.    From  this  fails  to  be  deducti^d  I  Banias,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 


tbeeoatof  material  and  other  charges.  Shark- 
ii&s  sell  in  China  at  about  133  per  picul«  or  £% 
per  cwt.  In  the  market  of  Marassar  the  ordi- 
Danr  price  is  from  $15  to  SI  6,  or  from  il2-l  Os. 
(0  £3  per  cwt.  This  trade,  was  noticed  by 
Br,  Kojle  (on  the  Production  of  Isinglass. — 
London,  1S4?,)  in  184d.  It  aifi»rds  on  some 
oftaftioDs  to  Bombay  alone  as  much  as  four 
la«a  of  rupees — £^0,000-- taking  fish*maws 
»d  absrk'€ns  together,-* and  famishes  the 
duef  means  of  support  to  at  least  three 
tbousaad  fishermen  or,  including  their 
familet,  to  probabaly  not  less  than  fifteen 
iHousaod  human  beings.  One  boat '^v  ill  some- 
times capture  at  a  draught  as  many  as  a 
httadred  sharks  of  different  siies :  sometimes 
tbej  will  be  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  with- 
out securiog  a  single  fish.  The  fishermen  are 
Tcry  averae  to  rt^vealing  the  amount  of  their 
captures :  enquiriea  of  this  sort  are  supposed 
b\  Ibeai  to  be  made  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation.  The  great  basking  shark,  or  mhor, 
is  alwAjs  harpooned  :  it  is  found  floating  or 
>»leep  oesr  the  aurface  of  the  water,  and  is  then 
struck  with  a  harpoon  eight  feet  long*  The 
h^  OAce  struck  ia  allowed  to  run  till  tired,  and 
^  littu  palled  in  and  bf attn  with  clubs  till  stun- 


tioBS  are  perfornied.  The  Banias  collect  tbem 
in  large  quantities,  and  transmit  them  to  agents 
in  Bombay,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  ship- 
ment to  China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  sharp  prepared  for  the 
market,  but  those  also  of  the  sawfish,  of  the 
cat-fish,  and  some  of  varieties  of  ray  or  skate*^ 
the  l»tter,  indeed,  merges  almost  insensibly  into 
the  form  of  ihe  shark.  The  cat-flsh,  known  in 
India  by  the  same  name  as  in  Britain,ha8ahead 
very  like  that  of  its-  Enropf  an  congener,  from 
which  it  differs  in  all  other  respects  most 
remarkably.  Its  skin  is  of  a  tawny  yellowish 
brown,  shading  from  dark  brown  on  the  back 
to  dirty  yellow  on  the  belly  :  it  is  beautifully 
coveroil  all  over  with  apots^  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similarly  arranged. 
The  value  of  sharks'  fins  annually  exportde 
from  Bombay  amounts  to  betwixt  a  lakh  and 
a  half  and  two  lakhs  of  rupees  :  the  largest 
fisliery  at  any  given  port  is  probably  that  of 
Kurrachee,  which  affords  nearly  one- tenth  of 
the  whole,  but  the  shark-fishery  is  conducted 
all  along  coast  coast.  The  fishermen  along 
these  coasts  are  divided  into  four  great  castes, 
over  each  of  which  a  head  man  or  jemadar 
presides,     i,  Waytttie  ;  ^,  Son-kolie  ;  8,  Don* 
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gur-kolie  ;  4,  Thankur-kolie.  One  great  je- 
madar, or  chief,  rules  supreme  in  the  craft 
over  all  the  fisher  castes.---^  Bombay  Monthly 
TimifM.from  Wthio  %Uk  May  1850.) 

Bomb^  Fuherie$, — The  Bombay  fishing 
boat  is  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
elegant  sea-going  vesaels  of .  that  Coast.  A 
complete  act  of  models  of  the  nativo  vessels 
pl>ing  on  the  coast,  at  an  rstimated  price 
of  Rs.  15  each,  or  abont  Bs.  lOOO  in  all, 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ,  The  mode 
of  building  is,  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
pursued  by  Europeans  who  begin  with  drawing 
the  lines,  tlicn  lay  down  the  keel,  ribs,  and 
frame,  and  finally  apply  the  planking.  In  India 
drawn    lines  are  dispensed  with  altogether  : — 


builders   fasten  on  the  planking,  leaving   the 
ribs  and   frame   to  the  lasts     The  keel  hav* 
ing  been  laid,  and  the  stem   and   stern-pests 
put  in    their  places,   they    are   fashioned   in 
both  sides    with   a   grove.     The   lower   edge 
of    the     plank   next   laid   is    made  to  con- 
form in   shape  to   this.    The  under  grove  is 
smeared   over   with   red  ochre  and  water,  and 
the  ediee  of  the   plank   that  follows  tried  on 
from  time  to  time   till  it  takes  a  tinge  every- 
where, showing   with    what  exactness  it  coin- 
cides.    It   is   then  steeped  in  water  and  bent 
over  a  fire  of  wood  into  the  proper  shape  and 
applied  to    its  place.     When  all  is  ready,  the 
channel    in   the   lower  plank   is  filled  up  with 
cotton  and  tar.    The  two  planks  are  now  sew- 
ed together  in  the  following  manner  ;  a  pair  of 
holes  are  bored  in  the  npper  and  a  correspond- 
ing pair  in  the  lower  pUok,   all  along  at  inter- 
vals of  a  foot  or   two,   according  to  the  nature 
of  the   lines  ;   a   strong   coir    siring  is  lacrd 
through  this  in  the   form   of  the  letter  X,  the 
knot  being  inside.     A  stout  wedge  of  wood  is 
next  driven   through  the   strings   outside,  ao 
as  to   bring   the  planks    perfectly  in  contact. 
The    planks   being   put   sufficiently    in   their 
plaoes,    when    gunwale    high   is  attained,  the 
timbers   are   put  in  ;    when    the  planks  have 
been  nailed  to  them,    the  sewing  holes  are  fiU- 
erl  up  either  with  nails  when  opposite  a  timber, 
or  with  wooden  pins*  The  Bombay  fisbing-boati 
can  beat  the  beat   of  the  English  yachts  ;  the 
maata  rake  forward  instead   of  back— the  keel 
is  hollow  in  the  middle  and  not  so  long  as  the 
stern-poat,— the  forepart  of  the  boat  sharp,  with 
hollow  lines,  the  stern  plump  and  round*  There 
are  three  creat  fishing   villages  in  Bombay, — 
Worlae,   Sewree,  and  Mahim,  At  Worlee  there 
wu,  in  1850,   one  pnttimar,  worth  about  Bu- 
pees  S.OOO,  employed  in  carrying  cargo  and  in 
general  buaine»9.    There  are  II 0  fishing-boats, 
worth   about  Bs.  850   each,   and  45  canoes, 
worth  from  Ks.  40  to  Rs.  60  each.  At  Sewree 
there  are  five  large  boats,  worth  sboat  Rs.  1,000 
each,    employed   in   cart; ing  bricks  and  tiles 


from  Salsette  to  Bombay ;  one  pattimar,  worth 
about  Rs.  8,000,  employed  in  general  trade  . 
25  fishing-boats,  worth  about  Rs.  850  ear*  ; 
and  50  canoes.  There  are,  besides,  some  2ii 
middling-sized  boats,  used  in  the  transport  nf 
chunaro  and  of  black  sand  from  Bellapore  U  r 
building  and  other  purposes.  At  Mahim  ar;d 
in  the  creek  on  to  Sion  there  are  7  fishing 
boats,  1 0  large  chunam  boats,  10  small,  togei  h4^r 
wiih  25  canoes.  The  fishermen  of  Sm>!l 
Colaba  own  no  more  than  16  fishing-boat  ■ 
and  8  canoes.  A  pattimar  employe  from 
15  to  20  men,  a  fishing-boat  from  10  to 
15,  a  canoe  from  8  to  i.  Canoes  are  ehirfly 
employed  in  the  coast-fishing  and  attend  in  i( 
the  men  on  the  mud  banks,  and  in  landing 


having  laid  down  the  keel  the   Indian  Ship- |  cargo  when  there  is  no  depth  of  water  sufficient 


for  larger  vessels.  They  are  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  log,  and  are  very  serviceable  handaome- 
looking  welUfinished  craft.  They  are  impelled 
either  by  paddles  or  sails  :  when  the  latter  ar^ 
employed,  an  outrigger  is  resorted  to  :  they 
will  bear  a    surprising  stretch  of  canvas,  and 

make  their  way  rapidly  through  the  water. 

•  •  •  • 

Hooks  and  lines  are  scarcely  ever  used  on  the 
western  shores,— netsof  various  forms  and  sizes 
being  alone  almost  employed  in  catehiog  fish. 
The  most  important  and  extensively  practised 
variety  is  the  stake-net  fishing,— and  stakes  are 
often  to  be  found  thirty  and  forty  miles  out  at 
sea — wherever,  indeed,  a  bank  within   hall  a 
day^s  sail  of  land  presents  itself:  the  fishermen 
are  quite  enterprising  enough  to  extend  their 
operations  to  any  distance,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  their  going  further  off  than  they  can  return 
with  their  fish  to  the  market  fresh.    The  fishini^ 
stakes  vary  from  50  to  150  feet  in  length :  they 
are  built  up  in  the  followingmanner  of  succes- 
sive pieces  of  wood,— the  lower  being  fieqnent- 
ly  the  long  straight  trunk   of  the  eocoanut  or 
palmyra  tree.     As  many  aa  five  or  six  pieces  of 
wood,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
are  ui ed  in  the  construction  of  a  single  stake. 
They  are  scarfed  acrois  each  other,  the  searfini; 
being  from  three  to   five  feet :  the  pieces  are 
fastened    together    by   strong  rectangular  fil- 
lets   of    wood. — ^Two    or    three   boats    are 
employed  in  towing  the  stake  out  to  sea.   Its 
point  is  made  wedge-shaped — there   u  a  bole 
near  the  point  of  the  wedge,  throuch  which  a 
rope  is  passed.    The  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
made  fast  to  boats  anchored  at  a  conaitler- 
able  distance   off :   other  boats   now   procenl 
and  haul  up   the   upper    end   of    the    stake 
till  the  point  is  found  to  descend  by  its  own 
weight.     AVhen  it  has  at  once  canght  hold  of 
the  mud  the  rope  is  released  from  its  lower  end, 
0nd  the  boats  to  which  it  was  attached  emplov. 
ed  in  steadying  the  top  in  the  direction  of  th^ 
|.un  of  the  tide.     At  high  watev  two  boat^  ar^. 
made  fast,  one  en  each  side,  to  the  top  of  th^ 
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»uU,  wbidi  ia  forced   by  tiieir  weight  ten  or 
twelve  feet  into  the  mud.     Slakes  are  thus  put 
io  saceessiTely«  ofieu  to  the  exieut  of  some  luiles 
at  iotenrils  of  iwenty  feet  from  each  other*  Be- 
tf  lit  each  pair  is  exieufied  a  long  puru-net, 
the  cixcamference  of  the   mouth  of    which  is 
about  si&ty  feet,  so  that  whtfu  httacheci  to  the 
it«kes  it  exhibits  an  aperture  twenty  feet  across, 
iiui  lea  feet  perpendicuUrly — the  upper  edge 
being  a  little  above  high   water.     The  purse  is 
from  100  to  170  feet  in  length,  terminating  in 
ft  point.    The  meshes  gradually  diminish  in 
me  from  the  mouth  to  the  further  extremity 
briog  about  six  inches  at  tiie  former,  and  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  at  tiia  latter.     The  fish  are 
carried  ioto  this  by  the  tide,  and  entrapped — 
bottj  are  always  in  waiting  at  high  and  bw 
vater,  to  secure  tbe  capture  and  reverse  tiie 
nets.    In  the  creeks  and  shoals  lines  of  stakes 
and  neta,  often  several  miles  in  length,  are  run 
aloDg  wboe  the  sliidge  is  exposed  at  low  water. 
Tbe  upper  edge  of  these  is  considerably  under 
high  wster  mark,  and  the  fish  are  in  conse- 
queaee  entnpped  by  them  on  the  retirement  of 
tbe  tide :  breaks  are  left  at   intervals  to  secure 
Uteir  admission.     Qose  along  shore,  fishing 
gnnnda,  abnut  half  an  acre  in  area  or  so,  and 
io  a  lemirdreolar  form,  sxjb  built.    An  aperture 
u  left  in  the  extremity  of  ca^  of  these,  ioto 
vbich  a  net  is  placed  aa  tbe  tide  begins  to  re- 
cede, and  a  considerable  capture  of  the  lesser 
tizedfiih  lecnred.  Such  are  the  fixed  implements 
of  the  fisherman  :  the  most  frequent  of  the  mo- 
veable impksmeuts  is  a  conical  net,  of  which  the 
lover  lip  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned 
ttpisvards.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
fine  twine,  and  the  meshes  small.  It  is  from  eight 
to  tvelre  feet  in  diamtter,  and  is  only  used  in 
ibore.   The  fiaherman  holds  it  by  the  top, 
vbile  he  gives  it  a  quick  twirl,  something  be- 
ivixt  that  given  to  the  Amarioan  lasso  and 
comaoD  quoit.     Throwing  it  to  the  distance  of 
some  jards^  it  spreads  fully  out  as  it  reaches 
the  water— when  pulled  down  and  collapsing 
bj  neaoi  of  the  lead,  it  closes  at  the  mouth  as 
itapproscbes  the  bottom.    The  fisherman  now 
ipprosches  snd  pulls  it  up  by  the  apex,  when 
the  fiah  are  found  entrapped  in  it.     Though 
thia  net  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  sixty 
poDsdi,  tbe  dexterity  with  which  it  is  thrown 
is  wouderfuL    There  are  variooa  spoon  and 
psrie  nets  of  different  shapes  and   sizes,  and  a 
bagofmoslin  on   a  hoop  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  this  last  being  employed  to  catch  the 
yoQDg  prawDs,  and  smallest  sized  fish,^that 
vosld  eacspe  through  any  mesh  however  fine. 
"^^  ia  alio  a  long  traU-net,  with  which  the 
^hermen  wsde  n^  deep  through  the  water, 
hat  the  mode  of  using  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
iaaoy  way  peculiar  or  inteiesting.     The  mud 
b«nki  and  shoals  in  the  creeks  sbound  in  eels, 
^iaetimea  reaching  the  length  of  two  or  three 


feet.  Tbe  fishermen  wade  through  the  mud  till 
they  detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  water.  They  then  strike  tliern  with  a 
harpoon  or  spear  and  about  two  inches  each 
way*  with  a  fine  bamboo  shaft  eight  or  ten  feet 
iu  length.  Having  pinned  them  against  the 
ground  they  draw  them  out  with  a  hook  about 
the  same  size  as  the  spear,  also  on  a  ahaft. 
1  hey  are  very  dexterous  iu  catching  the  little 
fish  or  crabs  which  lurk  under  the  stones  close 
by  the  shore,  with  their  hands  without  the  use 
of  any  instruntents  at  all  ;  the  crabs  when 
caught  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  claws, 
and  so  prevented  from  getting  away.  Of  these 
there  are  a  wonderful  variety  on  the  shores, 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The 
fisherman's  mooring  anchor  i$  generally  of 
stone,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
four-sided  and  pintmidal— the  apex  cut  off. 
At  base  it  is  from  six  to  eight  inohea 
square,  and  from  four  to  six  at  top.  Through 
the  top  is  a  holsi  through  which  a  cable  or 
hawser  passes.  N^ar  the  base  are  two  holes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  through  theae, 
pieces  of  wood  are  thrust  corresponding  to  the 
prongs  or  flukes  of  the  anchor.  Tue  whole 
weigha  from  80  to  150  IbS',  aeoording  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  answers  very  well  the 
purposes  intended.  These  anohora  are  most 
commonly  made  of  limestone,  and  are  on  the 
whole  most  suitable* 

The  fishermen  are  a  strong-made  race  of 
men,  and  are  the  only  labourers  in  India 
amongst  whom  a  great  idegree  of  obesity  ia 
observed,  -  every  fourth  or  fifth  fisherman  to 
be  met  with,  being  mure  leaa  corpulent— some 
of  them  very  much  so  indeed.  Tiiey  are  much 
given  to  tlie  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  inebriety. 
They  regulate  their  affairs  very  mucn  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  a«e  regulnted  by  those 
of  kindred  professions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world*  A  set  of  boats  and  nets  belong  to  a 
dozen  of  fishermen,  one  often  advancing  the 
capital  required  to  be  contributed  by  the 
others ;  the  capture  is  divided  amongst  them 
on  their  reaching  the  shore,  and  is  immediately 
taken  charge  of  and  carried  to  market  by  the 
womeUj  who  carry  their  baskets,  not,  as  in 
Britain,  on  their  backs,  but  on  their  heads*  Tbe 
men  when  so  employed  carry  theirs  in  baskets 
swung  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  bamboo  across 
the  shoulders.  Tiie  women  who  carry  the  fish 
to  market  are  commraly  followed  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  crows,  who  constantly  watch  for  any- 
thing that  may  eacape,  every  now  and  then 
making  a  daah  at  the  basket  itsflf. 

The  mode  of  making  ropes  and  nets  ia  singu- 
larly aimple :  coir  ia  the  material  need  for  the 
former,  cotton  or  hemp  for  the  latter.  One 
man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out  the  yarn  ; 
another  retires  half  bent,  and  spins  it  by  means 
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of  a  spindle, — the  yarn  being  passed  through 
a  wooden  hoop  hung  round  his  neck.  He  gives 
ihe  spindle  a  jerk  betmzt  the  paloas  of  his 
hands,  and  keeps  its  motion  up  at  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  speed  indeed.  When  several 
piles  of  fine  yarn  are  to  be  twisted  together, 
a  man  with  a  spindle  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  whole  series  are  supported  at  in- 
tervals by  frames  of  bamboo  :  a  spinner  at  the 
fiirther  extremity  twists  all  the  strands  into 
one,  while  a  light  piece  of  board  is  being  pass- 
ed along  where  the  cords  are  meant  to  be  hard 
plaited  and  strong,  to  keep  them  from  running 
too  rapidly  togeiher.  In  the  case  of  ropes, 
after  the  single  strands  are  laid  toj^ether,  the 
rope  is  made  up  by  men  twisting  the  larger 
strands  by  a  stout  piece  of  wood, — a  much 
stronger  and  longer  piece  being  used  for 
ihe  entire  tope,  ft  man  sitting  by  a  board  with 
holes  through  which  the  several  strands  pass, 
to  see  that  all  go  properly  together.  To  see 
forty  or  fifty  fine  powerful  men  busily  employ- 
ed in  the  evening  in  sewing  a  cord  betwixt  each 
of  the  cloths  of  a  sail — the  sails  of  a  pattimar 
being  often  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  wide, — 
with  the  accompaniments  of  swarthy  dames 
and  children, — boats  of  the  most  picturesque 
forms,  — palm  trees  or  an  old  Mahratta  fort  in 
the  distance,  and  fishing  tackle  every  where 
airound,— is  frequently  highly  picturesque;  the 
bight  being  much  more  pleasing  than  the 
smells  which  accompany  the  scene. 

The  great  Irawady  river  and  the  seas  in 
which  the  Mergui  affd  Eastern  Archipelagos 
are  enclosed,  abound  in  fish,  and  the  Malays 
fthoot  their  great  skate  nettings  far  into  the 
ocean.  The  wealth  of  these  eastern  rivers 
and  seas  is  boundless,  and  we  have  seen  a 
binglo  Burman  in  a  small  canoe,  in  an  hour  in 
the  morning  capture  seventy  fish,  each  be- 
tween one  and  two  feet  long. 

Bombay  or  MooUan  Work, — ^The  inlaid  work 
of  ivory,  white  and  dyed,  ebony  or  other  co' 
loured  woods,  for  which  Bombay  has  long  been 
iamous,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Punjaub,  and  is  still  famiHarly  known  as 
Mooltan  work.  *  It  consists  chiefly  of  paper* 
tnitters,  work-boxes,  writing-desks,  and  other 
fcimilar  articles.  The  effect  of  a  large  mass  of 
it  is  vety  poor— the  pattern  is  too  fine  for  be- 
ing distinguishable;  and  it  fills  the  eye  with  a 
^•eDeral  greyish  tint :  in  articles  which  do  not 
present  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  surface,  it  is 
very  pleasing.  The  ground  of  the  inlaid  pat- 
tern is  generallv  scented  cedar  or  sandalwood, 
the  joinery  exhibited  in  which  is  yery  indiffer- 
rnt.  The  inlaying  material  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  wood  or  ivory  is  cut  into  slips  of  a 
luxenge  or  triangular  section  as  may  be  requir- 
c^-^by  a  long  thin-bladed  fine-toothed  saw. 
Ube  tin  is  drawn  through  betwixt  a  pair  of 
grooved  rollers  like  those  used  for  laminating 


or  extending  iron — they  work  together  by  lf;M 
at  the  extremity  :  one  or  two  draws  t[in<:'.i 
extend  the  metal  into  the  length  desired.  T  c 
wires  and  splints  are  nearly  all  either  lozi-ti.r- 
shaped  or  trianguldr,  the  trian^^les  ht\x\%  t'/jh 
lateral,  the  lozenges  composed  of  two  equil..  ri- 
al triangles.  A  pattern  being  fixed  on.  \.U 
splints  are  built  up  into  pieces,  about  ei::htt*-ii 
inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  two  hu!-^ 
in  thickness,  firmly  glued  together.  In  fa- 
case  of  borders,  or  continuous  pieces  of  wurk. 
the  rods  are  glued  togeiher  betwixt  piece*  .•( 
ivory  br  wood  and  ivory,  alternately,  so  as  lu 
form  straight  lines  on  each  side  of  the  paittr.. 
When  about  to  be  used  they  are  sawn  acroi* 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpence,  and  arrnngctl  in  a 
box  divided  into  compartments,  something  )i< 
a  printer's  cate.  They  are  then  pickeii  np  it> 
succession,  and  applied  with  fi:lue  to  the  bai  •  r 
other  article  to  be  inlaid.  The  following;  is  j 
list  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  most  eomrL^u 
articles  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazar : — 

Work  Boxes,  of  sixes,  from     ...  Ra.  8  to  "">> 

Writing  Deska  of  do.   from     ...  „  15tot><* 

Portfolioa,  of  do.  from    •••     •••  ,»  10  lo  '!"> 

Watch  Stands,  from „  ti  to  i«» 

Do.  Cases,   from „  A.  tu   (i 

Envelope  Cases,  from      ,»  15  to  :'>'» 

Baskets,  of  sizes,  from     „  6  to  :f.) 

Cheroot  Cases,  from        „  3  to  4 

Card  Cases,  of  sizes,  from       •••  »»  2  to   J 

Paper  Weights,  from       ,  3  lo   4 

Paper  Cutter^  from «  „  I  lu  \\ 

Baakets,  open  work«  from        •••  ..  IJ  tu  !'> 

Table  Trays,  from    

Pin  Cushions,  from  ••• 

Ink  Stands,  from     „ 

Jewel  Boxes,   of  Saudal  Wood, 

from     ••»     „  !)0  to  r.ti 

Paper  Standa,  of  Sandal  Wood, 

from     •• • „  h  to  10 

Blackwood  or  Roseteood  Furniture  — In  tl  c 
Bombay  Furniture  manufacture,  blackwood  u 
the  material  almost  always  employed — it  c 
bronght  from  Cochin  and  other  places  Ic^^-r 
down  on  the  Malabar  Coast  It  sells  f^r 
about  the  same  price  as  teak — it  is  a  triul . 
opened -grained  wood  not  at  all  a  favourite  »<  i 
cabinet-makers  at  homr,  and  the  highest  pr.c  « 
ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  of  log  were  aU  i: 
£10  per  ton.  The  principal  furniture  dealt  rs  ii 
Bombay,  when  this  was  written  in  18 9u,  jarr^ 
Parsees  ;  the  workmen  they  employ  are  mo**; 
from  Guzerat.  The  pattern  meant  to  be  cart*  vi 
is  first  carefully  drawn  on  paper — then  oo  t'< 
wood*  The  tools  used  are  the  native  a'  '. 
chisel,  and  drill-^the  centre-bit  and  otbtr  t  •  ^ 
of  En^liih  pattern,  from  which  so  much  a-*  «- 
tance  might  be  obtained,  are  never  resoitrd  \ '. 
The  general  design  of  the  various  picas  '•' 
furnitute    is    mostly    excellent,    the   patur^ 
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cle«aQt  And  tasteful :  the  finish  for  the  most 
part  is  poor, — the  joinery  always  execrable. 
Concetletl  joints  never  seem  to  be  thought  of — 
pios  which  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made 
u  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy 
icttw  D«ils,  which  might  without  trouble  be 
bid,  Rre  folly  exposed  to  view.  Considerable 
qQaotities  of  blackwood  furniture  are  sent  to 
Kugiand  annually  by  reeidents  in  Bombay  for 
ibeir  own  after  uses  or  for  the  service  of  friends  ; 
it  is  packed  up  without  bein^i:  jointed  or  polish- 
e.i,  and  is  put  together  by  English  workmen, 
vho  think,  we  believe,  bui  lightly  of  its  merits. 
There  were  then  six  principal  furniture  shops  in 
Bombay.  They  keep  from  h^e  to  ten  workmen 
each,  and  probably  turn  out  Bs«  25,000  to 
Is,  30,000  worth  of  furniture  amongst  them 
annually.  The  foUowins;  are  the  prices  of  the 
priacipal  articles  manufactured  : — 

Round  Table,  from  S  to  8  feet  in 

diameter              ...  Rs.  30  to  80 

Rond  Teapoys,  S  feet  ditto,  per 

pair                    ...  Rs.  16  to  tS 

Cird  Tables per  pair.  „  50  to  60 

Flowpr  Stands         ...     do  ,,  50  to  100 

PiwTabl^ do  „  100  to  150 

IWereation  Sofas  ...     do  ,.  100  to  150 

5s)fa  Couches           ...     do  „  140  to  200 

Mncie  Book  Cases  ...     do  „  30  to  140 

East  Chairs,  eaeh    .^.      ...  „  10  to  60 

I«w  Chairs,  each     „  25  to  50 

l^winir  Room  Chairs,  with 

daiDa»k  enshions         ...  „  6  to  10 

I>r«tinjr  Tables,  each     ...  „  8  to  76 

Side  Boards,  each „  85  to  70 

S<wn8,each „  20  to  75 

Wardrobes,  each „  45  to  75 

'  iothes,  Presses,  each     ...  „  25  to  40 

Bftiiteads,  each     „  60  to  200 

Writing  Tables,  each      ...  ,.  60  to  100 

Bed  Room  Conches,  per  pair  „  40  to  60 

Chiffoniers,  each „  60  to  80 

Sofa  Tables,  per  pair      ...  ,»  60  to  90 

Knirg Table,  in  pieces...  „  40  to  60 

Ckfsts  of  Drawers,  each ...  „  2  5  to  50 

Majjft  Stands,  per  pair  ....  , .  80  to  50 

Oil  Manufacture. — The  number  of  vegetable 
'>"»  in  India,  is  rery  great  indeed,  and  there  are 
l»o  forms  of  the  native  oil-mill :  one  of  these 
'^ill  be  found  described  under  augar-mak- 
^°gi  it  being  os^  ^Iternatf ly  as  an  oil  or 
'ugar-mill- the  other,  of  which  tfiere  are 
">nie  varieties,  is  ^  simpb  woodei^  mortar, 
^'^^  revolving  pestle,,  ajad  is  of  wood  or 
stone— generally  granite.  Two  oxen  are  bar* 
f^wied  to  the  gcering  which  depends  from 
tiie  upper  end  of  the  pestle — a  man  sit^  on  the 
^  of  the  mortar,  and  throws  in  the  seed  that 
"iay  haTe  got  displaced.  The  mill  grinds  twice 
*^'*yi~a  fresh  man  and  team  being  employed 
^^  «acb  occasion.    When  setamum  oil  is  to  be 
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made,  about  seventy  seers  measure,  or  two  and 
a  half  bushels,  of  seeds  are  thrown  in  :  to  this 
ten  seers,  or  two  quarts  and  three  quarters  of 
Water  are  gradually  added  :  this,  on  the  con-* 
tinuance  of  the  grinding,  which  lasts  in  all  sis 
hours,  unites  with  the  fibroua  portion  of  the 
seed,  and  forms  a  cake,  which,  when  removed, 
leaves  the  oil  clean  and  pure  at  the  bottom  o{ 
the  mortar.  From  this  it  is  taken  out  by  h 
cocoanut  shell  cup  on  the  pestle  being  with*; 
drawn.  Other  seed  oils  are  described  by  Bucba^ 
nan  as  made  almost  entirely  in  the  ume  way  a^ 
the  sesamum.  The  exceptions  are  the  erindi 
or  harulu,  or  castor  oil,  made  from  either  thq 
small  or  large  varieties  of  the  ricinus.  This  tk% 
Seringapatam  is  first  parched  in  pots  contain- 
ing something  more  than  a  seer  each.  It  iii 
then  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  formed  into  balls : 
of  these  from  four  to  sixteen  seers  are  put  in 
an  earthen^ware  pot,  and  boiled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  for  the  space  of  five  hours— ^ 
frequent  care  being  taken,  to  stijf  the  mixture 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The  oil  now  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  pure. 

The  oilmUl  made  use  of  at  Bombay  and  te 
the  northward,  at  Surat,  Cambay,  Kurrachee* 
&c. ,  differs  a  little  from  that  just  described,  in 
having  a  very  strong  wooden  frame  round  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar :  on  this  the  man  who 
keeps  the  seeds  in  order  sits :  in  Sind  a  camel 
is  employed  to  drive  the  mill  instead  of  bul- 
locks. Castor  oil  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mill 
like  other  seeds*  as  already  described  : — when 
removed  the  oil  requires  to  be  boiled  for  an 
hour,  and  then  strained  through  a  cloth  to  fre^ 
it  of  the  fragments  of  the  seed. 

The  great  oil  on  the  seaboard  of  India  is 
that  yielded  by  the  Cocoanut  Palm.  The  nut 
is  first  stripped  of  its  huak,  this  furnishing  the 
substance  from  which  coir  rope  is  made,  while 
the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  oqpra,  or  fatty 
lining,  enclosing  the  milk,  is  taken  out  This 
ia  called  copri  or  oopra.  Three  maunds  or 
ninety  pounds  of  copra  are  thrown  into  the  mill 
with  about  three  gallons  (eleven  cutcha  seers) 
of  water,  and  from  this  is  produced  three' 
maunds,  or  seven  gallons  and  three  quarters,  of 
oil.  The  oopra  in  its  unprepared  state  is  sold 
slightly  dried  in  the  market  :  it  is  burned  ixi 
iron  ciibs  or  grates  on  ^he  top^  of  poles  as  tordi-* 
ea  ii^  processions,  and  as  means  of  illumina- 
tion for  work  pef formed  in  the  open  air  at 
night.  No  press  or  other  contrivance  is  made 
use  of  in  Indi^  for  squeesing  out  or  expressing 
the  oil  from  thQ  e^ke^  and  a  li^rge  amount  of 
waste  in  ce^nsequence  of  this  necessarily  ensues. 
The  sandalwood,  grass,  find  other  essentia)  oils 
employed  in  medicine,  is  differently  conducted. 

To^ietfr^.— Leather  ia  one  of  the  .manufac- 
tures wh«re,  with  an  unbounded  quantity 
of  raw  material,,  ^he  resnlts  are  m<>stjiTi  sa- 
tisfactory ;     with    an    unUmited    supply    of 
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kide.i    and    first-rate  hark,   the  goods   turn- 
ed out  by  natives   of   India,  am  of   the  worst 
posf>ib1e  f/eseriptiofi.     The   raw  hides    on  fhi^t 
being  received  are  steeped  in  stone  vats  for  be- 
twixt four  and  five  weeks  in  a  strong   pickle  of 
salt  and  water ^ from    ten  to   fifteen  hides  are 
placed  in  each  vat.     While  steeping,  a  pint  or 
^uart  of  the  milk  bush  Euphorbia  tiruealli — is 
thrown  Into  each  vat.     It  contains  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  elastic  gnm,  and  is  used    for 
water -proofing   leather,   and    rendering   cords 
clastic.      In    Febraary     and    March,    Parsee 
women  are  to  be  seen  with  various  male  atten- 
dants wherever  the   milk*bush  prevails.     They 
apply  the  milk  to  their   bodies  and  limbs,  and 
then  stitsk  thems.'Ives   over  with   tufts  of   raw 
eotton.     It  produces  a  hot  and  slightly  prickly 
feeling  and  a  small  degree  of  blistering.     It  is 
considered  good  for  the  health,  and  is  supposed 
to  ensure   fecundi'V :  the  exhibitions   seen  at 
this  season   in    applying  the   milk,   are  often 
Indelicate  in   the  extneme.    Dr  Heyne  (Tracts, 
Historical   and  Btatistiea),   on  India,  fcc,  vol. 
I,    page  46,   Lodon    1814)  states     that   the 
Morocco  manufactured  at  Uurryhnr  is  treated 
with  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  water,  and  the  milk 
of  wild   cotton,  (ABelepiai^  gipaneiea)^  but  he 
neither  explains  its  qualities  nor  the  function 
it  perforins   in   tanning.     The  stench  arising 
from  the  vats  is  at  this  time  abominable  :   the 
epidermis  is   now  decomposed,    and   the  hair 
comes  freely  away.     The  skin,  being  cleared  of 
this,  is  next  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  man- 
grove, babool,  or  oiher  tanning  bark  :  after 
iremaining  some  time   in   this  they  are  taken 
out  and   sewed  up   so  as  to  form  a  sack, 
and   are  then  suspended  firom   the  roof    of 
..he   buiidinir,  6r  from  a  cross  pole  and  are 
filled  with  fVesh  tanning   solution.     When  the 
process  is  completed  they  are  taken  down,  the 
stitches  cut,  and  the  skins  dried.     Tkie  leather 
Is  soft  and  flexible,  and  looks  tolerably  well—' 
but  it  resists  the  rain  indifferently,  is  oisily  pe- 
netrated by  wet,  Md  daring  the  8.  W.  mon- 
soon becomes   as  moist  and  flexihie  as  paper 
dipped  in   water.    Wh^n  set  aside  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  very  eisiiy  rots.     Buchanan  gives 
the  following  aa  the  method  of  tanning  practis- 
ad  at  Bangalore  : — ^Pof  eieh  hide  of  ox  or  buf- 
falo take  two  seers  of  qnidcltme  aird  six  seers 
of  water  :  in  this  keep  the  skiiia  a  waek,  when 
ihe  hair  may  be  rubbed  oil.     Keep  the  hides 
four  days  in  a  solntion  of  anpeeled  sticks  of 
TsBggMdtt  (Cssna  aurieujlala,)  in  ten  aeort  of 
water,   for  an  equal  length  of  tirtie  :   add  the 
iamft  iolntions  as   beforo— 4hen  streteli  and 
dry  the  hides.  The  istther  is  very  bad.  (Trade, 
Vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

In  many  parts  of  the  oonntry,  tho  bides  are 
•o  removed  as  to  fofm  a  bag,  into  which  fhe 
tao  i*  p^^i  *imI  the  filled  bag  kept  suspend- 
ed for  several  weeks. 
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Diitillaiion. -^The  principal  matters  distilln! 
from  in  India  are  To<ldy,  Dates,  Sugar,  Bire, 
Mahwa  flowers,  bnrks,  cereals,  and  sttbstanfrf 
yielding  perfumes.  The  Bombsy  Toddy  '•r 
Arrack  still  is  a  mnst  rimple  and  rluofr 
coDtrivHUce.  The  still  consists  of  a  larve 
earthern  jar,  of  the  shape  of  that  utrd 
by  water-carriers,  but  many  times  more  esr 
pacious.  The  receiver  is  of  the  same  form 
and  materiHl  as  the  still;  but  somewhst  Us* 
in  size, — the  former  being  two  and  a  hstf. 
the  latter  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  Ihf 
still  mouth  is  plug^red  up  with  a  piece  of  wood 
luted  with  day — a  hole  is  cnt  in  the  side  of  tbe 
still  near  the  top,  and  into  this  is  fastened  i 
wooden  spout,  which  conveys  the  spiritnoDi 
vapour  to  the  cooler.  This  lust  stands  <'n  • 
trestle  or  frame  of  wood,  placed  over  a  pit  for 
holding  water,  and  cooling  is  effected  by  a  ntti 
lifting  successive  fills  of  water  from  tbe  well  in 
a  coooauut  ladle,  and  pouring  it  on  tbe  tip 
of  the  cooler.  A  vessel  of  water  with  a  saisll 
spout  or  drip  is  occasionally  resorted  to.  A 
oocoanut  tree  will  yield  about  four  seen  of 
toddy  or  sap  a  day  :  seventy-five  seen  of  toddv 
or  the  produce  for  one  day  of  eighteen  eoooaoui 
treea,  fumisli  a  charge  for  a  tiill,  yields  twenty- 
five  seers  of  liquor  on  a  first  distillstion-^a 
the  second  it  affords  eight  seera  of  Ii<|nor  cud- 
siderably  nnder  proof ^  the  proeeas  of  distilisttoa 
just  described  is  nearly  as  unskilful  as  can  be, 
and  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  might  be  added 
to  the  returns  were  a  little  mora  oare  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  matter. 

Date  and  palmyra  trees  yield  toddy  as  well 
as  oocoannts.  A  strong  liquor,  called  mswab, 
is  in  popular  repute  amongat  the  nsiiv^*. 
especially  the  Parsees,  in  Western  India.  1  be 
following  process  is  employed  in  making  it  at 
Buret.  The  berries  of  the  mawah  are  aboot 
the  size  and  form  of  marbles :  th^  are  fiivt 
steeped  or  mashed  in  casks.  So  soon  as  thnr 
get  into  a  state  of  active  fermenUtion,  tbe  fer- 
mented liquor  is  drawn  off  and  carried  to  th« 
still,  and  more  water  poured  over  the  bern<*t 
successive  charges  being  added  as  long  as  tb# 
worts  arc  strong  enough  to  ferment.  A  isd* 
eient  number  of  casks,  or  mssh  tuns  ts  tW 
may  be  called,  are  employed  in  the  work  lo  u 
to  permit  a  charge  of  the  still  to  bo  supplied  m 
each  drawing  off  firom  the  fertnentfaig  tuas :  u 
It  takes  a  oottple  of  days  to  oonpleto  ths  prs^ 
oeas  of  formentatfon,  but  worta  already  drsvs 
off  would  sour  were  this  to  be  waited  for  bsforv 
tho  flnt  mn  was  run  off.  The  still  eoaii>u 
of  a  wooden  tub,  with  a  ooppor  bottom,  hoilt 
over  a  surface  of  brickwork  : — over  the  Dit'ot^ 
of  this  is  placed  a  huge  copper  aaueer,  tbe  era- 
tre  of  the  bottom  terminadng  in  a  nipple 
This  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  tbo  tub  vbicb 
eontains  the  liquor,  and  is  fitted  tight  sflsr  (br 
still  has  been  charged  :  it   is  then  filled  *i<^ 
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rold  vster^  t  fresh  supply  of  wbich  it  poured 
into  it  from  time  to  time  is  the  original  fill  gets 
hented.  A  bamhoo  spent  patses  through  the 
lie  of  the  tnb  just  above  the  level  of  the 
liquor  insirle — ^it  terminates  in  a  flat  shovel  or 
Udle  shflped  dish  under  the  itipple.  Into  this 
Ihf  spirit  condensed  in  the  under  side  of  the 
MBcer  trickles  down — it  is  run  off  and  rcmov- 
rti  into  n  suitable  reoeptacte  outside.  A  second 
or  third  distillation  is  resorted  to  when  the 
liquor  is  required  to  be  made  very  strong - 
Th«Portu^ese  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
t'i^ntion  use  a  very  neat  and  serviceable  variety 
of  still,  by  them  called  an  alembic.  It  consists 
o'acomiDon  cooking  pot  as  a  boiler,  with  a 
«7iiridriesl  head  of  the  same  diameter,  and  fre* 
DmllT  about  the  same  depth,  as  (he  boiler.  The 
HcttQm  of  this  is  a  cone  closed  in  at  the  apex, 
tbf  mouth  of  which  covers  that  of  the  boiler. 
Around  its  inner  edge  is  a  slight  turned  up 
I'^-iginfT  or  flange,  from  which  a  pipe  or  worm 
Inds  off  the  spirit.  The  cylindrical  portion  of 
tf.e  top  being  fillert  with  cold  water,  the  spirituous 
vRDour  is  condensed  by  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
'-ooe,  sndy  trickling  down,  is  canght  by  the 
fange  and  eanied  off  by  the  pipe.  Tliis  is  a 
ro 'Tfniffnt  and  gerviceable  implement,  and  may 
V  *o  used  to  give  very  excellent  reaults. 

Otio  of  Bose».  Ro$e  fTater.  —A  descrip 
*:<^n  of  the  manufacture  of  rose-water  and 
J^«o  of  roses,  is  given  in  the  8th  vo- 
■G'ne  of  the  Traosactiona  of  the  Bengal 
A»iitic  Society,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Ghazeepore  : — 
"  Aroand  the  station  of  Ghazeepore  there  are 
aSoQt  300  beegahf,  or  about  160  acrea,  of 
^roasd  laid  out  in  small  detached  fields  as  rose 
Mens,  most  csrefully  protected  on  all  sides 
^  Mi(b  mud  walls  and  prickly  pear  fences,  to 
k'epoutthe  eattle.  These  lands,  which  belong  to 
/"aiiKlaTs,  are  planted  with  rose  trees,  and  are 
»nua)W  let  out  at  so  much  per  beegah  for  the 
^Ottod,  and  so  much  additional  for  the  rose 
V^«t«-eeneraliy  five  rupees  per  beegah,  and 
'•••nty  fife  rupees  for  the  rose  trees,  of  which 
»5i«r«  are  1,000  in  each  beegsh.  The  adclitional 
"twjse  for  cultivation  would  be  about  8-8 ;  so 
^^-tfor  Rupees  SO-8  yon  have  for  the  season 
cw  befgah  of  1,000  rose-trees. 

'*  l^tbe  season  ia  good  this  beegah  of  1,000 
ro»e  tresi  thoold  yield  one  Ite  of  rosea.    Pur- 


dnd  the  cultivator  is  obliged  to  deliver  the 
quantity  at  the  contract  rate  ;  when  that  is 
completed  another  can  be  made,  but  this  latter 
is  always  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

''  The  rose  trees  come  into  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  March  and  continue  so  through 
April.  In  the  morning  early  the  flowers  are 
plucked  by  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  are  conveyed  in  large  bags  to  the 
several  contracting  parties  for  distillation.  The 
cultivators  themselves  very  rarely  manufacture. 

"  The  native  apparatus  for  distilling  the 
rose-water  ia  of  the  simplest  construction ; 
it  consists  of  a  large  copper  or  iron  boiler  well 
tinned,  capable  of  holding  from  eight  to  twelve 
gallons,  (shaped  like  the  earthen  hoondahs  in 
which  the  Gomastahs  send  in  their  opium) 
having  a  large  body  with  a  rather  nairow 
neck,  and  a  mouth  about  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  on  the  top  of  this  is  fixed  the  head  of 
the  still,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  old 
degchee,  or  cooking  vessel,  wiih  a  hole  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  tube  cr  worm. 

"  This  tube  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
bamboo,  fastened  at  an  acute  angle,  and  it  is 
covered  the  whole  length  with  a  strong  bind- 
ing of  corded  string,  over  which  is  a  luting  of 
earth  to  preveut  the  vapour  from  escaping. 
The  small  end,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed 
into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bead,  where 
it  is  well  luted  with  floor  and  water.  The  low- 
er  arm  or  end  of  the  tube  is  carried  down  into 
a  long  necked  vessel  or  receiver,  called  a  bhub^ 
ka.  This  is  placed  in  a  hundee  of  water  wbich, 
as  it  gets  hot,  is  changed.  The  head  of  the  still 
is  luted  on  to  the  body,  and  the  long  arm  of 
the  tube  in  the  bhubka  is  also  well  provided 
with  a  cushion  of  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  in  all 
vapour.  The  boiler  is  let  into  an  earthen  fur- 
nace, and  the  whole  is  ready  for  operation. 

"  There  is  such  a  variety  of  Rosc-waier  ma- 
nufactured in  the  bazaar,  and  so  much  that 
bears  the  name,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mixture  of  sandal  oil,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  the  plan  which  ia  adopted.  The  best 
rose-wa'ter  however  in  the  bazaar  may  be  com- 
puted as  bearing  the  proportion  of  one  thou- 
aand  roses  to  a  seer  of  water  ;  this  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  procurable. 
From  one  thonaand   rosea  most  generally  a 


^^  forroset  are  always  made  at  ao  mneh  \  seer  and  a  half  of  rose-water  is  distilled,  snd 

perhaps  from  this  even  the  attar  haa  been  re- 
moved* 

"  The  boiler  of  the  still  will  hold  from  eight 
to  twelve  or  sixteen  thousand  roses.  On  eii&ht 
thousand  roses  from  ten  to  eleven  seera  0f 
water  will  be  placed,  and  eight  seers  of  rose- 
water  will  be  distilled.  This  after  distUlation 
is  placed  in  a  carboy  of  glass,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  several  days  to  become  puckah  ; 
it  is  then  stopped  with  cotton,  and  has  a  co- 
vering of  moist  clay  put  over  it  ;   this  becom- 


^  he.   The  price  of  eotirse  varies  Hceording 
^  tli«  yesr,  and  will  average  Arom  40  to  70 

« 

"^  Ai  soon  as  the  ro^te  come  into  flower  the 
^>e(Dindar  and  eoltivaton  of  the  rose  gardens, 
^^^  u  inteodtiig pQrchasers,meet  in  the  city, 
|>«di6Qording  to  the  demand  and  expected  pro- 
^^^  a  ntrkk  01  selling  rate  is  esUblished,  and 
P'Miiers  then  enter  into  agreement  with  the 
^''ivstofs  for  ao  many  lacs  of  roses  at  such  a 
prwt.   This  agreement  is  cousidered  bindincr, 
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ing  hnnl  effeotnally  prevents  the  scent  from 
escaping.  Tlie  price  of  ibis  will  be  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ropeea.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured. 

"  To  procure  the  attar,  the  roses  are  put 
into  the  stilly  and  the  water  passes  over  gradn- 
ally  as  in  the  Rose-water  process ;  after  the 
whole  has  come  over,  the  rose-water  is  placed 
ill  a  large  metal  basin,  which  is  covered  with 
wetted  muslin  tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or 
dust  getting  into  it ;  this  vessel  is  let  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously wetted  with  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  during  the  whole  night.  The  at- 
tar is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  nif^hts  are  cool ;  in  the  morning 
early  the  little  film  of  attar  which  is  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Bose-water  during  the 
night  is  removed  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  it 
is  then  carefully  placed  in  a  small  phial ;  and 
dny  after  day  ss  the  collection  is  made  it  is 
placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured  it  is 
poured  off  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber, 
into  small  phials.  Pure  Attar  when  it  has  been 
removed  only  three  or  four  days  has  a  pale 
greenish  hue,  by  keeping,  it  loses  ibis  and  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  it  becomes  of  a  pale  yellow. 
The  first  few  days  distillation  does  not  produce 
such  fine  attar  as  comes  off  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dust  or  little  particles  of  dirt 
in  the  still  and  the  tube  being  mixed  with  it. 
This  is  readily  separated  from  its  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  attar,  which  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  8i°.  From  one  lac  of  roses  it  is 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one 
tolah  of  attar  can  be  procured  ;  more  than  this 
can  be  obtained  if  the  roses  are  full  sized,  and 
the  nights  cold  to  allow  of  the  congelation. 
The  attar  purchased  in  the  bazar  is  generally 
adulterated,  mixed  with  sandal  oil  or  swee^.  oil ; 
not  even  the  richest  native  will  give  the  price 
at  which  the  purest  attar  alone  can  be  obtain* 
edi  and  the  purest  attar  that  is  made  is  sold 
only  to  Europeans.  During  some  years,  it 
sells  from  80  to  90  rupees  the  tolah  ;  in 
other  years  it  can  be  purchased  for  50 
rupees.  Native  stills  are  let  out  at  so 
much  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  residents  prepare  some  rosc- 
.water  for  iheir  own  use  as  a  present  to  their 
friends,  to  secure  their  being  provided  with 
that  which  is  the  best.  The  nstivcs  never  re- 
move the  calices  of  the  rose  flowers,  but  place 
the  whole  into  the  still  as  it  comes  from  the 
gardens. 

'*  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  have  this 
removed,  as  by  this  means  the  rose  water  may 
be  preserved  a  longer  time,  and  is  not  spoiled 
by  the  acid  smell  occflsionally  met  with  in  the 
native  rose-water.  It  is  ufunl  to  calculate  loQ 
botllca  to  one  lac    of  roses.     The  rose  water 


should   always   be   twice  distilled  ;  ovrr     * 
thousand,  rose- water  may  be  put  to  aJI^v 
sixteen  or  twenty  bottles  coming  out  ;  tlio  ; 
lowing  day  these  twenty  bottles  are  plare<i  ^ . 
eight  thousand  more  roses,  and  about  ei^h> . 
bottles  of  rose-water  are  distilled.    This  UiM 
be  considered  the  best  to  be  met  with*    Tb 
attar  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  rose-irat  r 
that  previous  to  use  it  is  better  to  expose  i' 
rose-water  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  to  ju! 
of  its  being  well  mixed,  and  rose-water  th 
has  been  kept  six  months  is  always  better  \ui 
that  which  has  recently  been  made* 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  rose  ses$r»D^ 
people  from  all  parts  come  to  make  their  pu 
chases,  and  very  large  quantities  are  prepan-; 
and  sold.     There  are  about  thirty-six  placpj 
the  city  of  Ohazeepore  where  aose-water  i\  d 
tilled.    These  people  generally    put  a  larjs^ 
quantity  of  sandal  oil  into  the  receiver,  the 
is  afterwards  carefully  removed  and  sold  t< 
sandal  attar,  and  the  water  put  intocarx>*j 
and  disposed  of  as  rose-water.     At  the  tim"  - 
sale  a  few  drops  of  sandal  oil  are  placed  oo  ti ' 
neck  of  the  carboy  to  give  it  a  fresh  scent,  nr 
to  many  of  the  natives  it  appears  perfectly  l-n 
material  whether  the  scent  arises  solely  froio  \h- 
sandal  oil  or  from  the  roses;    large  quant  it.' 
of  sandal  oil  are  every  year  brought  up  fron 
the  south  and  expended  in  this  w^. 

**  The  chief  use  the  natives  appear  (o  nuk' 
of  the  roie-water,  or  the  sandal  attar  a«  tb^j 
term  it,  is  at  the  period  of  their  festivals  aii< 
weddings.  It  is  then  distributed  largely  to  ib< 
guests  as  they  arrive,  and  sprinkled  in  prou 
sion  in  the  apartments.  A  large  qoantiti  o 
rose-water  is  sold  at  Benares,  and  msar 
the  native  Bajahs  send  over  to  Ghazeepore  - 
its  purchase.  Host  of  the  rose-water  as  so 
as  distilled  is  taken  away,  and  after  six  vionil 
from  the  termination  of  the  manufacture  the 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  places  where 
is  to  be  met  with. 

"  I  should  consider  that  the  value  of  t;' 
roses  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  Bose-v«t< 
may  be  estimated  at  15,000  rupees  a  year,  :i  • 
from  this  to  20,000,  and  from  the  usual  yn-^ 
asked  for  the  rose-water  and  for  which  it . 
sold,  I  should  consider  there  is  a  profit  •* 
40,000  rupees.  The  natives  are  very  fo' «) » 
nsing  the  lose- water  as  medicine,  or  as  a  >(• 
cle  for  other  mi^^tures,  and  they  cDnsumt 
good  deal  of  the  petals  for  the  conservt: 
roses,  or  Gookund,  as  they  call  it. 

There  are  several  other  kind^  ofe**'^ 
oils  produced  from  the  strong  sceuted  il  ^ 
ers  in  this  district.  But,  other  perlun-i 
oils  are  manufactured  without  resorting  » 
diatillalion.  The  layers  of  the  josni  • 
four  inches  thick  and  two  incites  »q  ' 
or  other  flowers,  are  laid  on  the  gr.-*' 
and  covered  over  with   layers  of   sesanm.:  ^ 
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any  other  oil-yielding  seed.  These  are  laid 
aUuut  the  same  thickneaa  as  the  flowers,  over 
ubich  asecoDd  layer  of  flowers  like  the  iirst  is 
pUced.  The  seed  is  wetted  wilb  water,  and 
lie  whole  mass  covered  with  a  sheet  held 
tiown  at  the  end  and  sides  by  weights,  and 
al'owed  to  remain  for  eighteen  hours  in  this 
lorm  :  it  is  now  fit  for  the  mill,  unless  the 
ptrfume  is  desired  io  be  very  strong,  when  the 
fjilrd  flowers  are  removed  and  fresh  ones  put 
10  tueir  place.  The  seed  thus  impregnated  are 
Krounr]  in  the  usual  way  in  the  mill,  aud  the 
ci!  expressed  having  the  scent  of  the  flower. 
At  Gh:izeepore,  the  jasmine  and  bela  are  chief- 
ly employed  :  the  oil  is  kept  in  dubbers,  and 
&j1J  for  about  Us.  2  a  seer.  The  newest  oils 
a^urd  the  finest  perfumes.  The  process  here 
uc^chbed  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  at  Bom- 
Im\.  In  Europe,  a  fixed  oil,  usually  that  of 
I  lie  btao  or  mornnga  nut,  is  emplo)ed.  Cotton 
<>  iQkitd  in  this  and  laid  over  layers  of  flowers, 
liic  oil  being  squeezed  out  so  soon  as  impreg- 
wtcd  with  perfume.—  Montliltf  Bombay  Ttme$, 
-)/A  Xoteab^  io  2il7i.  June  1850. 

Amongst  the  other  arts  and  manufactures  of 
^outb  Ea&tem  Asia,  may  be  mentioned  the 
i.  c^uer  work  of  Burmah,  China  and  Japan  ; 
tWi^OTv  work  of  China;  the  marble  work  of 
Burinah ;  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  Trichino- 
\*ns  and  Cuttack  :  the  horn-work  of  Vizagapa- 
laaj.  the  sandal-wood  work  of  Canara  ;  the  lac 
«ork  of  Kurnool,  the  tutanague  work  of 
Ev-dcr,  the  wood  work  of  Nirmul  and  Hydera- 
i-A  io  Siod ;  the  shawl  and  woollen  work  of 
tU  X.  >V .  of  India  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca. 

TLe  principal  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
(/f  ibe  Chinese,  have  been  noticed  in  the  Cyclo- 
{<!  iid  of  India,  from  the  writings  of  the  Houor- 
^'ie  Mr.  Morrison,  Reverend  Mr.  Williams, 
^r,  Furtuoe  and  Sir  John  Davies.  The 
Ui  named  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  art 
of  printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and 
it>£  magnetic  compass,  which  he  says  are  justly 
i-un^iilered  in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  im- 
)^.r;aiit  inventions  or  discoveries  of  modern 
t'iiies,  bad  their  first  origin  in  China.  He  tells 
^i  a!i>o,  that  their  printing  is  by  a  system  of 
si»::cot)pc,  the  types  being  made  from  the  pear 
tfce  wood,  called  by  them,  l^-mo.  Their  paper 
1-  made  from  refuse  paper,  rags  of  siik  and 
«5loi»,  rice-straw,  the  liber  of  a  species  of 
laoriij,  but  principally  of  bamboo. 

Kotti^ari  work,  or  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  has 
iti  former  days,  been  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able eiteut  in  variotn  parts  of  India.  It  was 
cakfly 


revolt  in  India,  of  1857,  themanu^ctnre  of 
arms  has  been  generally  discouraged,  and  Xoft- 
gari  work  is,  consequently,  now  chiefly  applied 
to  ornamenting  a  variety  of  faooy  articles,  suck 
as  jewels,  caskets,  pen  and  card  trays,  paper 
wights,  paper  knives,  inkstands,  &c.  The  pro- 
cess is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pursued  iu 
Europe,  and  the  workman  can  copy  any  par- 
ticular pattern  required.  The  work  is  of  high 
finish,  and  remarkable  for  its  cheapness, 

Koftgari  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Goojeerat 
and  Kotii,  in  the  Sealkote  district. 

Several  admirable  specimens  of  inlaid  BH-tatl 
work  by  the  native  artiaaus  ofBhocj  were  like* 
wise  found  in  the  collection  of  arms  contri- 
buted by  U.  U.  the  Hao  of  Kutch. 

The  tradesmen  and  artizaus  of  India  are 
mostly  all  associated  in  classes  or  sects,  or 
castes,  who  do  not  intermarry  and  seldom  eat 
wiih  others.  Amongst  these,  may  be  named 
the  Bnujara,  or  wandering  grain  merchant : 
the  Bhatthari  or  cook  .*  chichri  or  scavenger  : 
the  dhor  or  currier  and  leather  worker  ;  dhan- 
gar  or  shepherd  ;  erkel  vadu  or  basket  maker  ; 
gaoli  or  dairy  man  :  kalaigar  or  tinner  :  kassar 
or  brazier  ;  khanjar  or  ponltryman ;  ladaf  or 
cotton  seller  :  larkassai  or  beef-salesman  *  Lal- 
beg  or  scavengers :  Lobar  or  blacksmith  ; 
Mookre  mealroan  ;  Muchi,  leather  worker  :  Kau^ 
grez  or  dyer  ;  Baikalgar  or  Culler  :  and  Sonar 
or  goldsmith.  Ihere  are  many  waitdering 
tradesmen  tribes,  mostly  pttdatovy.—  Frocetd- 
imgi  of  Bombwy  CommiUte  for  Great  Exkihilion 
0/1861.  Mottth/y  Bombay  Times,  2bth  No- 
vtmher  \%tmo  %llh  June  185U  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July  1867,  Dr,  WaUon  and  Taylor 
quoted  in  $ame,  Madrui  Exhibition,  Juriee*  Be- 
ports.  See  Armour  Boats  ;  Dyes  ;  Fisheries  ; 
Cloths  :  Spinning  :  Weaving. 

AK\jB  KUAN,  a  town  iu  India  in  Long 
71°10'E.  and  Lat.  85^8' N. 

AHU  CHANG  ALT  ?     «>a<5oX0.  Tel.  An- 

dropogon  montanus,   22.  i.  267.     A  doubtful 
name. 
ARUDONDA.   e»iS^o2^-(«<S^otf.)  Tel. 

Capparis  horrida,  L» 
ARUDU.    «»rfb-(-^Tr»5;S.)    Til.     Ruta 

angusiifolia,  Pers-  R.  ii.  374). 

ARUGAM-PILLU.  ^(^si'iSe^st-  Tam. 
Cynodou  dactylon.     Pars. 

ARUGO.     Verdigris.     Shc  Copper. 

AUUGUM.  Maleal.   (G^qC/Do.    Agrostis 

linearis. 

AKU  KANLA  KACHOBAM.      ««roi^r 


used  for   deooraiing     armour;    and 
••Boiig  the  eolkctioDS  at  the  Exhibition,  were  .^  rr        ^  jdjz/.- 

^^»^  very  fioe  specimens  of  gnus,  ciats  of . '^^o-  T*^^'  Curcuma  amada,  R.  Aru  iunla 
^•«1,  helmets,  swords,  and  aword  handles,  to  meaning  *'  six  eyes"  Shadgrandkika  ''  six 
«^i'hlhe  process  of  koftgari  had  been  success-  jointed,"  are  also  given  as  Syns.  of  Kalla  aii- 
'»■ }  applied  These  specimens,  however,  are  vasa  or  C,  caesia  aud  seem  to  be  merely  Sans. 
''-iiuLmauufaclureof  the  present  day. Since  the  Forms  of  the  same   word,  both  probably  lefer- 


ARUM    ODORUM. 


ARIJKDO. 


ring  more   correctly   to   C  Zedoria  or  '^  long 
Eedoary.*' 

AKU  KAXUPULV  KRANUGA.  ^^ti^ 
;^9r9^ASb?C,     Sttccbaruin  officiiiarum,  Var  ? 

ABUKZYE,  an  Afgitan  tribe  of  the  Kbyber 
pnas,  herdemen,  who  pass  the  winter  iu  the 
lower  leveU  of  the  Kboat  and  the  Tiri  hills 
mid  in  auminer  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
the  mountain  tops. 

AUULl.  HiMD.  Emblica  officinalis,  Gaert. 

ARUM,  a  genus  of  planis  of  the  uatural 
order  Araceae,  of  which  KotburKh  enuoieraiea 
m  species  ;  ^Vi^ht,  19  ;  and  Voi|,(t,  8.  Many 
species  of  Arum  are  edible  on  bcini;  cooked 
and  iome  of  tuetn  greatly  prized.  Thnae  enu" 
meraied  by  the  three  auliioiitiea  are  Arum* 


bulbiferum...  R.  W. 
campanulatum.  B.  W. 
oolocaaia  ...  K.  W. 

cucuUatum  ...R.  W. 
curvatum  ...B.W.V. 
ouspidatum  . . .  R.  W  V. 

divaricAtum R.W. 

flagelliforme  ...  R.  W. 

fornicatum R.  W. 

graciie  ...B.W.V. 
indicum  ...R.W. 


lyratum  ...R.V. 

margaritiferum  R.  W.  V. 
montanum     ...B.W.V. 

nymphfefolium R. 

odorum  ...R.W. 

ori&ense  ...R.W. 

rapiforme  ...R.V. 

8e8Siliflorum...R.W.V. 
sylniiicum  ...U.  W. 
trilobatum  ...R.W. 
viviparum        ...R.W. 


But  only  curvatum,  ouspidatum,  graoile,  lyra* 
turn,  margaritiferum,  montaitam,  rapiforme  and 
sessiliflorum  are  now  referred  to  this  genua, 
others  having  been  placed  with  the  genera 
amorphopballus,  oolocasia,  typhonium  which 
see.  A-  lyratum,  Roxburgh,  the  Adavi  or  wild 
Arum  of  the  Oircars,  needs  to  be  carefully 
dnetsed  to  remove  its  liuriful  qualities.  A. 
montanum  Roxburgh,  also  the  Kuudn  rakasi 
of  the  SircarSf  is  so  pnisoooua  that  its  root  is 
employed  to  poison  tigers.«<— 7?ox6. 

ARUM  [iEGYPTIACUM.  Rumph#  Syn. 
of  Culocasia  antiquorum. — ScAoU. 

A  RUM  AN,  variegated  white  and  black, 
is  employed  for  canes,  handles,  aud  spears, 
&c.,  and  is  very  heavy. 

ARUM  CAMPANULATUM  Syn.  of 
amorphophalldS  caropanulatus. 

ARUM  C0L0GA81A.  8yn.  of  Colocaaia 
antiquorum. 

ARUM  INDICUM.  Looe.  Syn.  of  Colo- 
casia  Indica. —  Ro^. 

ABUM  NYMPHiEFOLIUM.  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Coloccasia  nyinphaefolia. —  Roxb. 

ARUM  ODORUM,  iKoxb.)  the  Fragrant 
arum,  (Peing-ma  ha-yaw,  Burm.^  is  a  most 
siiieular  plant.  It  has  a  stem  one  or  two  feet 
high  and  six  incbea  in  diameter  resembling  a 
low  palm,  with  gigantic  cabbage  leaves  three 
or  four  feet  long  by  two  or  three  wide.  The 
6owari  are  said  to  be  fragrant.  The  natives 
cultivate  it,  not  for  food,  like  the  other  species 
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of  arum,  but,  as  (faey  say,  for  medicine.  J^ams 
436.  Roz6.  ft.  499. 

ARUM  ORIXENSE.   Roxb.    Syo.    of  7y 
phoniuui  Orixeu^e. — SchoU. 

ARUM  RAPIFORME,     (Roxb.)  grovtn 
India. 

ARUM    BUMPHII.      Gaudi.     Syn.    ^i 
Amorphophalius  cami>ftnulatus. 

ARUM  T KILO BATU.V(.     Loub.    S\u.  «1 
Typhonium  Orixt^nse. — SehoU- 

ARUM  ZEYLANICUM.  Commel.  Sxa 
of  Amorphophalius  ciimpanulatus. 

ARUNA.     Bkno.   Rubia  cordifulia.    I.n^ 

A  RUN  A,  in  the  Sabaean  system  of  the  Ncx**. 
is  the  charioteer  of  the  sun,  driving  his  i.i 
horsed  car — corresponding  with  the  Aurora  I 
the  Greeks.  The  pmblem  or  vahan  of  Vishuu.i 
Garufia^  or  the  eagle,  and  the  Sun-god  bo<h  ol 
the  Egyptians  and  hindus  is  typified  with  tti.t 
bird's  head.  Aruna  (the  dawn),  in  hiodu  m,)* 
thology,  the  sou  of  Kasyapa  and  Vioata,  is  ih« 
brother  of  Garuda,  and  the  charioteer  and  tir 
binger  of  Surya.  He  is^ther^ore, described  as  w 
dawn,  and  as  a  hnndsome  youth  without  thi.:li 
or  legs — He  it  hence  styled  the  charioteer 
ot  Vishnu.  His  two  sons,  Sumpaii t^nd  Jutn^ofi, 
attempting  in  imitation  of  their  father  to  r^^d 
the  sun,  the  wings  of  the  former  were  hurol 
and  he  fell  to  the  earth  :  of  this  the  Grecki 
may  have  made  their  fable  of  Icarus.  Arufts'^ 
imperfect  form  has  been  supposed,  to  be  a11u*»' 
to  his  partial  appearance,  his  head  aud  bod)'  iln} 
be  seeo,  but  bis  le^s  are  yet  in  invisible  nigki. 
or  lost  in  the  blaze  o(  Surya's  brilliancv  -* 
Moor,  p.  447.  Cole.  MyUk.  Hind.  n.  37i 
Tod*»  Travels.  Taylor's  Mackenzie^  M.  S.  S. 
See  Garuda.     Surya  :  Vahan. 

ARUND.AWALL,  a  town  in  India  in  Loog. 
82^  12' E.  and  Lat.  18^20' N. 

A  R  UN  D  HATE,  the  wife  of  the  rishi  Vti 
sistha,  a  resident  of  swergn,  whom  the  dc«rot*d 
suttee  woman  invokes,  before  mounting  tbe 
pile.     Se«  Sati. 

ARUNDINA,  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  HimaUnr. 
travels  found  this  beautiful  purple  grassy -kav-. 
orchid,  ahunriantly  in  flower  on  the  hill  top,  inj 
the  great  while  swallow-tailed  moth  (Soturun 
Atlas)  was  extremely  common,  with  troj^ic^i 
butterflies,  and  other  insects.  It  is  perhiips  A 
bambuaifolia. — Hooker  Sim.  Jour^  Vol.  II. 
p.  S05. 

ARUNDINARIA  UTILIS,  Bei«o.  Uiyv. 

Hill  b»aboo Eno.  I  Nigtla      ...    PcxJak 

Riogal HwD.  J 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  belwrro 
Ram  pur  and  Suugnam  at  an  elevation  of  900<i 
feet.  Used  for  wicker  work,  and  for  liniag  t^r 
roof  of  hMisei.  Shepherds'  pipes,  ba«keu,  w^ 
matt  are  made  of  it. — CU^.  Pttnj.  Rep.  p.  ?C 

ARUNDO,  a  genns  of  the  Gmmines,  srrf. 
ral  species  ot   which  occur  iu  lodia,  tome  u' 

2i 


AnVANUS. 


ASAF. 


them  oot  defined.    Of  tbese  there  are  in  Bar- 
mah,  five  species,  the  Pyoa,  the  Lai,  the  Phoung, 
the  Kvoo  sod  the  A-loo  of  the  Burmese. 
AKUNDO  ARBOB.  Linn.  8vn.  of  Bam- 

busa  spinosa. 

ARINDO  BAHBOS.  Likn.  Svn.  of 
Fambosa  aiandinacea,  also  of  Bambusa  spi- 
Dosa-    Link. 

ABUNDA  KABKA.    Eotlb. 

A  rondo  Boxbarghii  Eth. 
Trichoou  karka.  Box. 
Cala  magroatis  „    Gmel. 

...    Hiin>i.  I  Sur  ...    ••.    •■ 


Nnl HnrBi.  I  Sur Siin>i. 

Nnlton „      I 

This  grows  in  Bengal  and  Siiid.  Its  culmS) 
inr  jdjauee,are  made  ipto  chairs,  and  its  flower- 
staika  beaten  to  form  the  fibres  called  Moonyah. 
These  are  made  into  string  or  twine  (Moonyah 
j^  »aree),  sud  into  ropes  (Moony ah  jo  russa). 
Tiie  culms  arc  also  made  into  baskets,  and  the 
common  door-mata  of  Calcutta  are  made  of 
the  stalks  split  open,  ships  generally  use  them 
s^dunaage.  Boxb.  t.  3^7.-  Eoyle  Fib^  F.page 
32.  Hog.  Veg.  Kingdom,  821. 

AJELUNDO  ROXBURGHIL  Kth.  Syn.  of 
Amphidonax  karka. 

AUUraG-ANQAMI,  a  Tibeto— Burman 
tiibe  that  has  intruded  on  the  Bodo  and  Mikir 
tribei,  in  Assam.  See  Angami.  India  342, 
in  C.  of  L 

ARUN  TUTA,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a 
Ubous  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
Colchicam.  It  is  sold  at  a  high  price  and  is 
iDucfa  sought  after  by  the  people  of  the  Haza- 
^jst,  in  Central  Asia,  being  of  high  repute  in 
<iisetses  of  the  eye.  It  is  sold  in  small  pieces 
of  I  dark  brown  colour,  but  is  indiscriminately 
^ppiitd  and  must  often  act  injuriously.— if fl«- 
«^8'«  J<nnrw(g^  Vol.  it.  p.  338. 

ARUSGPOUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
91*  44' E.  and  Lat.  S4<>  40' N. 

'^RUS.  BsKO.  Solanum  verbaseifolium. 
U-j\  ABUS,  also  ASGANDA,  also  ANIS. 

Hind.  Adhatoda  vasica. 

AHU8HKABA,  Sams.  Semecarpus  anacar* 

dium. 

ARUVAB,  a  seet  or  class  or  division  of  the 
Buddaga  race  of  the  Neilgheny  bills.  See 
Buddaea,  Kurambar,  Neilgherries. 

ARUZ;^  |.  A&AB.  Properly  Araz,  Bice. 

ARVAD.  The  island  of  Buad,  about  a 
^gue  from  the  shore,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^vsd,  Arpad,  or  Arphad  of  Scripture,  the 
^>'iQs  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  once  a 
P«*trful  maritime  republic.—  Bobitnon^t  Tra- 

^^^L  U^jjl  HiKD.  Arum  colocasia. 

ARVANXJS,  llie  nearest   approximation  to 
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ValerianuSy  supposed  to  be  the  emperor  Valerian 
(Valerianua)  Jrvanu9{  ^j^i  |  ^j  |)  and  Arianw 

ty»  ^  bj  I  .  That  these  names  indicate  Valerian 
appears  from  Tabris  description,  of  the  person 
who  bore  them  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Roman 
aovereign8(c;^J^^jl.3y  ^^CU)  who  having  been 

conquered  by  Shapur  in  a  fort  near  Antioch, 
was  led  into  Susiana ;  where  Ihe  Persian 
monarch  undertaking  some  extensiire  structures 
(at  Skiukter),  obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in 
the  work,  by  procuring  experienced  artists 
from  Rome  or  Greece,  and  he  promised  that 
liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  this  co-operation. 
The  task  was  performed,  and  Shapur  observed 
his  promise  ;  but  first  cut  off  the  Roman  chief- 
tain's nose,  to  brand  him  with  an  indelible 
mark  of  captivity.  OuseleyU  Travels,  Vol.  1. 
p.  287. 

ABYA.  See  Aria. 

ARYA  in  Ceylon  buddhism  the  rabatship,  ihe 
last  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  nlrwana. — 
Hyder's  Eastern  Monarchism^  ^.433. 

ARYA  BHATTA,  a  celebrated  hindu  as- 
tronomer  who  flouriahed  in  the  4423d  year  of  the 
Cali  yug,  answering  to  A.  D.  1322.  He  left 
several  Mathematical  tracts,  some  particularly 
relating  to  the  properties  of  the  circle.— Ca/;- 
tain  Edward  WarrtWs  Kala  Sanhita. 

ARYA  SIDDHANTA,  A  treatise  on  astro- 
nomy, composed  by  Arya  bhatta,  of  which  there 
is  a  spurious  one.  There  is  some  variation  in 
the  copies  of  this  work  preserved  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  Carnatic,  the  former  making  the  Solar 
year  366d.  Sip.  17c.  6",  the  latter  385d  15g. 
8lv.  Ip.  ;  and  the  Lunar  Synodical  month, 
the  former  29d.  31.  50v.  6p.  7s.  84,  &c.,  and 
the  latter  29d.  31g.  50v.  5p.  408.  21,  &c.— Ca/^- 
^atJi  Edward  fFarren's  Kala  Sanhita. 

ABZAL,  Hind.  Low  ;  any  inferior  object  ; 
also  applied  to  humble  people. 

ABZAN.  Pbbs.  ^Jj)  Panicum  pilosom. 
Millet.  Setaria  Italica.— i^oa?i.  also  cheap. 

ARZENIE,  in  Lat.  24**  46'  N.  Long.  52« 
42'  E.,  an  island  IJ  mile  long  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  Persian  gulf. — Horsb. 

ARZO-BISHO  ISLANDS,  ok  BONEN  SI- 
MA  several  groups  in  the  Archipelago,  ex- 
tending from  L.  27°  44i'  N.  tc  26°  50'  N, 
and  to  the  most  northerly  of  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Parry  Group.— -ffor«6. 

ASA.  Hind.  Hope.  The  hindu  goddess  of 
hope,  Asa,  PL' Acn,  Sansc.  according  to  Bun- 
sen,  means  "  existent,"  *'  living  ones,*'  in  op- 
position to  Waua  divinities  of  the  air. 

ASAP.    '^i^T  Abab.   Capparis  spinosa. 
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ASAFCETIDA. 


Biltith 
Hing 

Shtieng-gah... 
Buivels  dreck 
Asafoetida  ... 
Assaffctida  ... 
Teufttls-drech 

H'lDg 

Af<afoetida   ... 


Ar. 
Bkkg. 
Burm* 

DUT. 

Fb 
Gek. 
Hind. 
Lat. 


ADgll 

Hinga 

logu  ... 

Anguzoh     ... 

Hinga,  Hingu 

Asafeiida     . 

Perangayam 

Inguva 


Malat. 
w 

ft 

Pers. 

Sanb. 

6f. 

Tau. 

Tkl. 


This  gum  reain  is  the  product  of  the  Ferula 
asafcetida,  a  synonim  of  the  Narthex  asafoetida, 
and  has  perhaps  also  the  produce  of  other  um- 
belliferous plants  mixed  with  it*  Dr.  Cleghom 
tells  us  that  an  umbelliferous  plant^  yielding 
asafcetida  grows  north  of  Kilar.     The   plant  is 
an  annual,  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet. 
It  grows  in  Persia,   in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Herat,  on  the  Hindu  Kush  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet ;  it  is  found  growing  in  the  Dandan- 
Shakoh  pass  and  in  Panji,  in  the  valley  high  up 
on  the  Sutl^  river,  and   in  the  mountains  of 
Daristan  and  Beluchistan.     Sir  A.  Burnes  be- 
lieved this  plant  to  be  the  Silphium  of  Alex- 
ander's  historians.     Moorcroft   tells   us   that 
the     chief     article     of      the    commerce     of 
Svkan     beyond     Bamian     is     asafcetida,    of 
which  about  two  hundred  maunds  are  gather- 
ed   annually    from    plants    that    grow    wild 
upon  the  mountains.     In  the  spring,  the  earth 
is  partly  removed  from  about  the  root,  and  the 
stem  and  leaves  ctit  off  close  to  the  ground  ;  a 
juice    exudes  from  the  surface,  which,  when 
dried,  is  scooped  off  ;  a  slice  is  then  cut  from 
the  rooty  and  the  juice  exudes  again  from   the 
fresh  surface ;  this  is  repeated  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time.  A  root  of  a  good  size  yields  about 
half  a  pound  of  the  dried  luice.     <  he  asafce- 
tida brought   to  India   is  ohtnincd  from  Bo- 
khara.    The  gum  has  so  very  fetid  an  odour  as 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  devils'  dung.     It 
is  obtained  by  slicing  the  roots  and  a   white 
*  milky  jaioe  exudes,  then  turns  yellow  and  har- 
dens in  which  state  it  is  put  into  hair  bags  and 
exported,  and  it  is  met  with  in  commerce  in 
shapeless  masses  of  a  waxy  consistence  wiih 
small    transparent  brittle   and    white    tears. 
The  fracture  is  vitreous,  at  first  white,  and 
passing  to  red  by  contact  with  the  air,  a  pro- 
perty   which  distinguishes   it  from  all  other 
gum -resins.     Another  and  much  more  vauable 
kind  of  Asafcetida  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
baznrs  and  druggists'  shops.     It  is  in  tears,  or 
ficmi-transparent  whitish  granulations,  free  from 
impurities,  and  of  most  fiowerfiil  odour;  this 
kitid  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  much 
valued  by  European  druggists.     In  India  it  is 
bill  rarely  met  with,  and  readily  meets  purchas- 
tr*  at  a  high  price.     About  100  tons  are  an- 
inially  imported  into  England  vnlued  at  £1  to 
£i  the  cwt.,  but  it  is  nearly  all  re-exported  be- 
ing little  used  but   in  veterinary  prnctice.     It 
comes  to   India  by  the   Persian   Gulf,  aud  is 


ASABABACCA. 

largely  used  by  all  the  hindu  people  as  a  e:; 
diment,  and  in  medicine.     It  is  ascd   parti' i 
larly  by  the  brahmins  who  from  living  cnt  a 
ly  on  vegetable  food  and   milk,  require  son 
powerful    corrector  of    acescfucy,    and    bi 
nothing  th^t  answers  the  purpose  ao  wH!  ■' 
this  which  is  br sides  cardiac  and  antis^a^ui'  ^\. 
and  so  strongly  are  they  impressed  with  .^n  i! 
of  its  virtues   that  they  ihink  theji  wouM  «•: 
without  it.— {AiasUtM  Mat.  Med,  po^e  267  . 

For  medical  uses,  Asafo^tidn  is  a  powerk ' 
carminative  and  stimulant  tonic,  devoid  of  sr; 
and  irritating  properties.  It  produces  a  sei.*. 
tion  of  heat,  mid  increased  secretion  in  t:-. 
alimentary  canal,  with  eructation;  head-arh' 
and  giddiness  are  often  expfrieiiced,  and  Vt 
urinary  and  genital  organs  srem  to  be  sometin  • 
materially  excited.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  k\ 
teriM,  hypochondriasis,  flatulr'nt  colic  proceedj 
from  dyspepsia,  in  chronic  catairh^  end  in  s(  x 
modic  asthma  not  connected  with  disease  o-  \ 
heart  or  lungs.  In  worm  aff  ctions  loo  t 
often  employed  with  benefit.— 0'*SA.  p.  T'' ■ 
Vr.  Maion.  Poolers  Slatislics-  llQg*%  f  > ' 
Kiup.  p,  387.  Mr,  Faulkner.  Moorcroft.  ii.  p 
395.  Cal  Cat  Ex.  1862.  Ain$lie'$  Mai.  Mr. 
p.  267.    Bf*e  Ferula  aUo  Narthex* 

ASALOO.     A  small  plant  cultivated  al'T': 
Ajmeer,  the  seeds  are  heating,  and  promote  ib 
secretions,    they    are   also   taken   in   milk  t 
strengthen  the  body  ;   much  used  in  mesalih  ' 
camels  ;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitter  and  hoi.- 
Irvi'e  Ctn,  Med,  Tap.  p,  124. 

A8AM  KA  PIIAL.  Duk.  Var.  of  Mango. 

ASAN.     Sans.    Terminalia  alata,  also  T 
tomentosa. 

ASAN,     OR    ASANA.    Mas.     Briedrh^ 
spinosa. 

aSAN.    PfES.     One  of  the  solar  month 
See  Fasli. 

ABANA  PELA  WARAM.     Tau.    jy^^ 
Queoir  Lajrth  Anjeli  wood  tree,  Artocarpus  k;r 
suta. 
ASABABACCA.  AsarumEorop<eu]l  Lin 

Tuckir       ...     ...  Bi«r^ 

Tnggor      ft 

Tucki • 

Upana        Ri«  - 

Mtitricunjayvi  ..    Ta^| 
Cbappa  tatdcii  ^    Ti^ 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  European  pl>' 
are  met  with  in  all  the  bazars  of  India,  bot  l*r 
Royle  states  that  much  of  it  is  spuriou*,  tb««' 
of  a  hill  plant  named  'lugger  being  often  •;:: 
stituted:  40  to  60  grains  infused  in  eight  ouuc  \ 
of  water  iret  as  an  emetic,  in  larga  dosrs  i 
cathartic  and  the  powder  of  the  leaves  c»a« 
violent  sneezing.     Until   the  introductioa    • 
ipecacuanha  into  Europe,  the  Asarum  was  um 
for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Southr*' 
American   drtig  is   now    employed   and  ot*-  \ 
virtues  are   attributed  to   iU^^0^8kaufiM^',\ 


Asarum     ... 

.  *• 

A  a. 

Asarabacea 

Eng. 

Foal  foot 

••• 

fi 

Cabaret 

.  •  • 

Fr. 

Assaret 

•*. 

M 

Haseikraut 

*•* 

Qaa. 
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ASCETICS- 


Bf9^,  Dnp.  p.  669.    Moff,  Feg.  Kingd.  JBtrd- 
tr(^$  Bombay  Frodueii^ 

ASANTASA.TTA,  in  Singhalese  buddhism, 
an  DDeoDscious  »tate  of  being;,  308« — Egder'a 
EjtifTH  Monackism,  p.  434* 

ASAR.I-SHARIF.  (Uu^jKi])  Arab. 
Hind.  Pers.  Amongst  mahomedans,  relics  of 
ilicir  prophet,  such  as  the  hair  of  his  beard,  &c. 

ASARI POOLI  MARAM«  Tam.  Stilago 
dia&dra. 

ASBESTOS.  Amianthus.  Sang-i-Piraiba. 
Pers.  The  long  and  silky  fibres  of  Aroian- 
liiQs  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  fire  proof  cloih  and  as  lamp-wicks.  It 
is  foaod  iu  Jeildlabad,  and  the  Persian  name 
m&iud  cotton  stone.  Common  Aisbestos  is 
foaod  in  sef  eral  parts  of  India,  and  largely  in 
Sdlem  and  Mysore,  and  indurated  asbestos 
abuQJsDtly. 

A8A-PURNA,  the  hindu  deity  Hope. 

ASARH,  the  ihird  hindu  solar  month. 

ASARUM  EUROPCEUM.  Linn. 

I'oQunoQ  Aiuabaec*  Mootricunjayvie...  Tah. 

orFoilfooi  ..  Eno.  Chepoo-taia-koo...  Tel. 
Tu^kir HlHD. 

ASAROON,  Abab.     Asarabacea. 

ASAII,  a  town  in  India,  iu  Long.  TS""  50' 
L  aqd  Lat.  25°  iV  N. 

ASAWAL  or  AHMADABAD,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sabarmati. 

ASCALON,  the  modern  Askulan,  anciently 

amariUfnetowB  of  the  Phoenicians  now  a  mass 

(jf  ruioa. 

ASCARIDA  INDICA.  Gas«.  Syn.  of 
Veniooit  anthelmintica.    ff^illd. 

A3CESINES,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pan- 
i'b,  39  known  to  the  Greeks,  now  called  the 
Ct:eiiab.  It  joins  the  Indus.  See  Kabul ; 
ladus  :  Panjab. 

ASCETICS,  amongst  the  hindu  devotees 
<| «  several  sects,  but  the  more  common  are 
th«  Viragi  or  Saniasi,  who  live  in  monasteriee : 
Tbe  PiDdaram  who  live  in  the  temples  as  the 
pujtri  or  worshipping  official,  who  also  abstain 
from  women.  Amongst  the  buddhista,  all  the 
youDi;  men  and  all  the  Poungyes  live  in  mo- 
nasteries. Amongst  the  Jains,  a  sect  with  a 
Diiituie  of  hindniam  and  buddhism,  all  their 
teachers  are  ascetics.  Aniot^at  the  mahome- 
^m,  there  is  little  aaoeticism,  the  Kalendar 
•iarveah  (dervis)  alone  practicing  oelebacy. 

^n>e  of  the  hinda  ascetics  used  to  carry 
(^teir  siceticism  to  the  extremes  of  bodily  pu- 
''isHaent  and  torture,  sitting  for  years  OTer  a 
^  &re.  or  with  ejei  open  looking  at  the  sun 
^<po«ed  to  summer  heats  and  winter  oolds. 
naked  and  maiming  their  persons  by  suspend- 
•D?  heavy  weights  ;  holding  their  hands  closed 
"itil  the  nails  would  grow    through  ;   holding 

^r  arms  oprigbt  till  the  joints  became  fixed, 


or   lying  on   beds  with   iron  spikes,  or  with 
iron  collars  so  placed  on  th^r  neck  as  to  pre- 
vent  repose— or  making  vows  that  they  will  not 
take  rest  till  they  have  accomplished  some  act. 
All   buddhist  monks   of  Burmah   and   many 
hindu  devotees,   to   obtain  their   daily  food, 
perambulate  the  streets,  walking  rapidly,  soli- 
citing from  no  one.    Of  the   mahomedaua  one 
sect   in   the   Dekhan,   voluntarily  become  eu- 
nuchs and    dress  like   women,   visiting    th& 
houses  of  mahomedans  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
or  daughter,  and  exacting  a  money  dole,  up  to 
five  rupees.  Under  British  sway,  all  these  classt 
ea  are  fast  disappearing  not  being  esteemed  : 
few  Europeans  and  few  natives  even  have  seen 
the   more  pretensious   of  them,  yet,  recently^ 
we  saw  in  the  Elephant  buddhist  cave   of  El- 
lora,  a  hindu   Bira^ci,  sitting  naked,  smeared 
with  ashes    (vibudbi)  who  had  tben  so  sat  for 
five  years :  and  we  have  known  one  instance  of 
an  upright   young  hindu  in  good  employ  and 
with    fair   prospects  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  to  lead  an  ascetic  monastic  life.  Suli- 
man   the  Arab  traveller,  writing  A.  D.  Sol, 
mentions  that  some  of  them  go  about  naked, 
wander  in   forests   and  mountains,  live  solely 
on  herbs  and  fruits,   stand  naked  with  the  face 
turned  to  the  sun,  with  only  a  panthers  skin  m^ 
a  covering,  and   mentions  having   seen  a  mnii 
standing  so,  and  on   returning  sixteen  ye^rs 
afterwards  found   him   still  in  the  same  pos- 
t\iTe.— (Elliotts  History  Of  India.)     Col.  Tod 
had   seen  one  of  these  objects,  self-condemn- 
ed   never  to   lie   down    during    forty    years, 
and  there   remained  but   three  to  complete  the 
term.     He  had  travelled  much,  was  intelligent 
and  learned,  but,  far  from  having  contracted  the 
moroseness  of  the  recluse,  there  was  a  benig- 
nity of  mien,  and  a  suavity  and  simplicity  of 
manner  in  him,  quite  enchanting.     He  talked 
of  his  penance  with   no  vain-glory,  and  of  its 
approaching  term  without  any  sensation.     Th« 
resting  position  of  this  Druid  (vana-perist)  was 
by  means  of  a  rope  suspended  from  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  in  the  manner  of  a  swing,  having  h 
cross-bar,   on   which   he   reclined.    The  first 
years  of  this  penance,   he  said,  were  dreadfully 
painful ;  swollen  limbs   afl^ected   him   to  that 
degree,  that  be  expected  death  ;   but  this  im- 
pression  had   long  since  worn  off,  *'  Even  in 
this,  there  is  much  vanity,"  and  it  would  be  a 
nice   point   to   determine  whether  the  homage 
of  man   or   the   approbation  of  the  divinity, 
most  sustains  the  .energies  under  such  appal- 
ling discipline.-  (Tod's  Rajasthan.) 

Even  vet,  the  behests  of  such  ascetics  are  se- 
condary  only  to  those  of  the  divinity;  whose 
organs  they  are  deemed.  Like  the  Druids  of 
the  Celts,  the  Vana*-periat  Jogi,  from  the 
glades  of  the  forest  (vana)  or  recess  in  the 
rocks  (gopha),  issue  their  oracles  to  those 
whom     chance    or   design    may  conduct    to 
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their  solitary  dwellings.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  mandate  of  such  beings  prove  com- 
pulsory on  the  superstitious  Rajpoot :  we  do 
not  mean  those  squalid  ascetics,  who  wander 
about  India,  and  are  objects  disgnsting  to  the 
eye ;  but  the  genuine  Jogi^  he  who,  as  the 
term  imports,  mortifies  the  flesh,  till  the  wants 
of  humanity  are  restricted  merely  to  what  suffi- 
ces to  unite  matter  with  spirit;  who  has 
studied  and  comprehended  the  mystic  work^, 
and  pored  over  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
until  the  full  influence  of  maia  (illusion)  has 
perhaps  unsettled  his  understanding ,  or  whom 
the  rules  of  his  sect  have  condemned  to  penance 
and  solitude  ;  a  penance  so  severe,  that  we  re- 
main astonished  at  the  perversity  of  reason 
which  can  submit  to  it.  To  these,  the  Druids 
of  India,  the  prince  and  the  chieftain  resort  for 
instruction.  See  Aghora,  Anthropophagi,  Bud- 
dhism :  Darvesh  :  Fakir  :  Hindu  :  Jogi :  Mas- 
tani :  Sanyasi :  Viragi. 

ASCHARA,  Sansc,  according  to  Menu,  the 
syllable  O'M.  All  rites  ordained  iu  the  Veda, 
oblations  to  fire,and  solemn  sacrifices,  &c.,  pass 
away  ;  but  that  which  passeth  not  away,  is  the 
syllable  O'M,  hence  called  Aschara  since  it  is 
the  symbol  of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings. 
Sre  Gayatri.  Hindu.  0*M. 

ASGIDIA.     8ee  Tnnicata.    Ascidiadse. 

ASCIDlADiE,  a  family  of  the  class  Tuni- 
cata  or  Tunicaries,  of  the  Mollusca.  The 
Aftcidiadae,  have  five  genera,  viz.  :  Molguk  ; 
Cynthia;  Pelonsea;  Chelyosma  and  Boltenia. 
See  Mollusca.   Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIAGEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  several  genera  and  species  occur  in 
South  eastern  Asia,  in  Arabia,  China,  Japan  and 
221  species  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  fifty  of  which  occur  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
Khassya  hills  and  Assam.  See  notices  under 
Dogbanes,  Pergularia  odoratissima,  Tweedia, 
Cr)ptostegia  grandiflora,  Cynanchum,  Mars 
denia  tenacissima,  Stapelia  Buflfonia.  Gym- 
nema-lactiferum  :  Tylophora  asthmatica,  Secam- 
one  emetica,  Soleitostemma  argel;  Calotropis 
gigantca ;  Hoya ;  Fergularia ;  Sarcolobas ;  Hol- 
astcmma,  Hemidesmus. 

ASCLEPIAS,  of  this  aenus  of  phints,  of  the 
natural  order  AsclepiaoesB,  though  Roxburgh 
(ii.  31-50)  enumerates  twenty-nine,  and  Wight, 
in  his  Icones,  gives  figures  of  nineteen,  species, 
Asclepias  actda ;  annularia :  oordifolia  :  echi- 
nata:  herbaoea,  laurifolta:  longistigma:  mon- 
tana :  ovalifolia,  pallida,  parasitica,  pendula : 
pseudosarsa :  raeemosa  :  tenaeissima :  tenuis- 
sima,  tioctoria :  tingens :  and  volubilis, — most 
of  these  have  now  been  classed  by  other  authors 
under  other  genera ;  as  in  the  following  ins- 
lanoes  viz : 

Asclepias  aoida.  Rozb.  Syn.  of  Sarcoetem- 
ma  brevistigma.—  Wight, 


" 
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Asolepiaa  annularia.  fiozbSjn.  of  Uolu- 

temma  Rheedii,  Spr. 
Asclepias  apbylla.    Roib.  Syo.  of  Sarc? 

tern  ma  bre  v  is  tigma. — Wighi^ 
Asclepias  asthmatica.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Tjl'j 

phoi'a  asthmatics* —  W.  und  J. 
Asclepias  convolvulacea.  Berb.  Syn.  H«ji  f 

of  Holastemma  Rheedii,  Spr. 
Asclepias  echinata.  Roxb.  Syn.  ofr«Ci. 

extensa. — R.  Brown. 
Asclepias  gigantea.  Willd,  Syn.of  Cail*^ 

ropis  gigantea.  Brown,  also  of  C.  proc*-: 
Asclepias  microphylla.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  Pei. 

tatropis  microphylla.— IK.  and  A, 
Asclepias  peuduia.  Koxb.    Syn.  of  Hotj 

pendula. —  Wight  and  Amoti. 
Asclepias  pseudoaara.  Var.  latifolia,  B/ixl 

Syn.of  HemidesmuB  Indions. — H,  BrriT' 
Asclepias  pubeseens.  Wall.  Syo.  of  Tt. 

phora asthmatica,—  W.  and  A, 
Asclepias    rheedii    W.    and  A.  Syn.    * 

Hoya  pendula. —  Wight  and  AmoU. 
Asclepias  tenaeissima.  Roxb.  Syn,  of  ^Sat^ 

denia  tenaeissima.—  W,  and  A, 
Asclepias  tinctoria.  Roxb.  Syn.  of  PeoU 

tropis  microphylla.— TT.  and  A, 
Asclepias  tinctoria.   Roxb.  Syn.  of  liar 

denia  tinctoria.— A.  Brown, 
Asclepias  tomentosa.  Herb.  MadL  Sja 

Marsdenia  tenaeissima.—  W,  and  A. 

Several  of  these  are  reared     as  floweris; 
plants.    See  Calotropis  ;  Hindoo  :  Mandenu. 

i^SCLEiPIAS  VOLUBILIS.    Unn. 

Palmy  keeray.      ...  Tah.  I  Palay  koora Tc 

Nukchiks  ki  baji.  DUK.  |  Ain$,  Mai.  Med,  p,  'Zll 

ASCLEPIAS  YOMITORIA  Koen.    Siu! 
of  Tylophora  asthmatica. — IF,  and  A.^ 

ASCLEPIAS  CURRASAVICA.    linn 

Indian  Root.  |  Cnrrassavian  Mallow 

Wild     Ipecacuanha.      I      wort. 

Bssiard  „  j  Yellow  milk  weed. 

a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  now  found  in 
most  parts  of  Tropical  America  and  In<iia  a 
onltivated  in  China  as  a  flowtring  plant ;  u  « 
pretty  little  annual,  with  a  small  saffron  t&c 
orauge-eoloured  flower,  and  is  quite  oommo-i 
in  the  Tenasserim  Provinoes.  The  root  i» 
emetic,  and  is  so  used  by  the  negroes  of  ^ 
West  Indies.  The  juice  is  made  iuto  a  s.>ru.' 
and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. —  W%liiawu*  Mtdi^ 
Kingdom  p.  288  Voigt  p,  539. 

ASEES.  HiMD,  a  form  of  bindn  benctiic- 
tion  only  bestowed  by  women  and  priests  :  li 
is  performed  by  clasping  both  hands  over  tu 
person's  bead,  and  waving  over  him  a  piece  •  > 
silver  or  other  valuable  which  is  bcatoaed  ii 
charity.  Tlie  Tamil  people  similarly  wa«e  a 
fowl  or  sheeps  head  around  a  sick  man 
This  is  a  very  ancient  ceremony,  and  is  csIkJ 
^aekravali.  CoL  Tod  frequently  had  a  Ur&' 
salver  filled  with  silver  coin  waved  over  bit 
head,  which  was  hsnded  for  distnbuttc^ 
amongst  his  attendants.  It  ia  most  appfopr.A>( 
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rem  ike  ladies  from  whom  also  be  bad  this 
«TfonDed  bj  their  proxies,  the  family  priest  or 
"fxiale  attendants.  It  is  also  a  mahomedan 
ite.  Tod's.  BqfaMan  Vol.  «,  p.  618.  Bee 
kUin  Lena. 

ASELLU8.    The  Cod.   See  Cod  LWer  Oil. 

ASF  ALT.  Bus.  ASFALTO.   8p.  Bitumen. 

ASIIDAJ.   Arab.  ^Jji^T  White  Lead. 

AS-GANDH.  Sa^b.  Dbku.  Fhyaalis  flexu- 
)ii,  Nees  :  P  somnifera. 

A3GUUB,  a  town  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
i&dus,  where  there  are  gold  washings. 

ASH  TB£E.     Fraxinus. 

\ran Ar^b.  |  Omus...  ...Lat. 

>reD HzB.     I 

Of  this  genus,  there  are  two  species  in  the 
Wef  lem  Himalayas,  the  Fraxinus  floribunda,  or 
brs^  Ash  and  F.  Xanthylloides  or  Crab  Ash. 
Ftie  wood  of  the  former  in  toughness  resembles 
[unzHsh  ashy  it  is  a  large  tree,  occasionally  1 2  or 
Vi  feet  in  girth,  but  is  not  abundant.  The  crab 
uh  is  only  large  enough  for  tool  handles.  They 
^Tow  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  in  the  Meh- 
ra  forest,  near  Abbotabad,  Uazara,  and  in  the 
ralley  of  the  Sntlej,  there  is  abundance  of  yew 
and  olive,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  box 
and  ash,  the  ash  and  olive  near  the  river  but 
the  box  and  yew  on  the  higher  slopes,  2,000 
fett  or  more  above  the  Sutlej.  The  larger  ash 
and  yew  are  much  esteemed  for  Jampan  poles, 
bafis  and  tool  handles,  Sec,  and  the  Ash,  in 
eolour,  grain  and  tooglmess  resembles  the  En- 
^Hfh  find  makes  good  walking  sticks. — CaL 
f.ot.  Ex.  1862.  Clegh.  Punjab  Repcri.  See 
Fraxinus. 

ASUAAR,  a  son  of  Joktan.   See  Joktan. 

AS-UAB,  Arab,  companions  of  Mahomed. 
The  Astuwanat-el-Ashab,  the  Column  of  the 
Companions,  whose  graves  are  at  the  El 
B«kia,  ^i,—Bwrton'9  Pilgrimage,  Hi.  p.  396. 

ASH  ADAH,  Sans.  A.  Purva,  the  20th, 
and  A-  Uttara,  the  2 1st  Lunar  mansions,  also 
tfte  4th  Lunar  month. — Ed.  Warren  Kala 
Sinhita, 

ASHADHA,  the  3rd  Solar  month,  Hindu 
denomination,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  sign 
Midbuna,  II,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
KmM^Kd  ff^arr.  Kala  SanMla. 

ASHAKA-BASH.     See  Youkharee  hash. 

ASHARY,  in  Malnbar,  the  carpenter  caste, 

who  in  common  with  the  brass  founder,  gold 

dnd  iron  smiths,  continue  the  practice  of  poly- 

sndrv,   but   in   Civil  inheritance    follow  from 

father  to  son,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 

of  maternal  descent,  descensus  abutero.     The 

''Ider  brother  manies  and    the  wife  is  common 

to  sU  the  brothers.     If  a  junior  wish  to  marry 

h<-  must  live  apart  and   set    up  business  apart, 

^  lit  if  any  of  his  younger  brothers  reside  with 

t'im,  his  wife  is  common  to  them.     See  Poly- 

anuTv. 


A8HD0D,  the  modem  Esdud,  now  an  in- 
significant village,  11  miles^  S.  W.  from 
Ekron. 

ASHER,  the  modern  Aceho,  is  situated  at 
the  northern  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  oppo- 
site Mount  Carmel* 

ASHES. 

Sambool  ...    Tam.  1  Bhasnuam       ...    Bans. 

Boodida  ...     Tbl.  I  Vibudi  ...      Tel. 

Rakh  ...  Hind.  |  Tiroonoot  Oondi...  Tam. 

Wood  ashes  are  useful  for  cleaning  metsls  ; 
enclosed  in  a  bag  and  dusted  through  it  by 
striking  it  on  a  knife  board,  it  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  bath  brick  for  cleaning  knives.  Balls 
of  cowdung  ashes  are  sold  in  the  bazars  under 
the  Teloogoo  name  of  Vibudi,  Tamul,  Tiroo- 
noot Oondi,  and  are  much  used  for  cleaning 
military  appointments  and  brass  mountings  of 
harness,  &o.  In  commerce,  the  term  applies 
to  such  vegetable  ash  as  the  alkaline  salts  are 
extracted  from. — Mr.  Rhode,  M.  S.  S- 

A8HKANIAN,  written  also  ASHGANIAN 
a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  a  number  of 
petty  kings  who  followed  after  Alexander,  they 
are  the  Arsacidae  of  the  Greeks  and  are  also 
described  as  the  Muluk  ul  Tawaif.  See  Ar- 
sacidae :  Persian  Kings. 

ASHLESHA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  aster- 
ism  of  the  serpent. 

ASHOK.  Sans.  Jonesia  asoca. 
ASHON.  Bekq.  Terminalia  tomentosa. 
ASHOO-KUCHOO.  Bknq.  Colocasia  anti- 


quorum. 

ASHORA  or  ASHRAH.  Arab.  From  Ara- 
bic, '  ashr'  a  tenth  part,  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
roohurram,  or  the  ceremonies  observed  during 
that  part  of  the  mouth.  Houses  are  appro* 
priated  in  which  they  aet  up  ^llums,  Tabouis, 
Shah-nasheens,  Booraq's,  Slc.,  and  sometimes 
screens  made  of  mica.  These  places  are  called 
the  Ashoor  Khanah  (ten  day  house) ;  Tazeea 
Khanah  (the  house  of  mourning) ;  and  Astana 
(a  threshold  or  faqueer's  residence).  In  Upper 
Hindustan,  opulent  mahomedans  erect  an  Im- 
ambara,  and  the  Shiahs  generally  follow  a 
similar  practice. — HerkloU, 

ASHPHUL.  BsNO.  Nephelinm  longan  or 
Scytalia  longan.     Mclay  longan. 

ASHR.  Arab.  Calotropis  gigantea. 

ASHR.  Ar.  The  tenth,  by  mahomedan  law, 
land  is  liable  only  to  two  imposts,  viz.,  the 
Ashr  or  tithe,  a  poor  rate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  kliiraj  or 
tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within  reach 
of  running  water  or  means  of  irrigation.  A 
land  can  be  subject  both  to  Ashr  and  Khiraj  at 
the  same  time.     See  Kbiraj. 

ASHRAF.  This  poet  dates  his  history  of 
Bekander  or  Alexander,  entitled  Zaffer  Nameh 
the  Book  of  Victories,  A.  H.  848,  (A.  D. 
1.44* J,-  Ouselefs  Travels,  Vol  it.  p»  391. 
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ASHRAFFIy  a  gold  OQin  of  Indiii,  no  longer 
current,  value  i5  and  16  Bupee8  called  a  gold 
mohur.     See  Silver  Coinage. 

A8URAF-UL-BALAD,  an  appellation  of 
Kandahar. 

ASHRE.  A  grove.  Tbe  groves  in  which 
the  ancient  Sabseana  worshipped.-  De  Bode, 

ASH-SHOBA.— ?  Limonia  petitaphylla  ? 

ASUSUOWBA.  Benq.  Glycosmis  penta- 
phylla. 

ASHTA,  fonr  towns  in  India  one  in  L.  75^ 
19'  E.  and  L.  18°  45'  N.,  another  in  76°  16, 
E.  and  L.  1 9°  24'  N.,  a  luird  in  L.  76°  49'  B' 
and  L.  lb°  33'  N.,  and  a  fourth  in  L.  76°  51. 
E.  and  L.  23*  9'  N. 

ASHTA  Sans.  Eight.  Asta  Dika,  the  eight 
points  of  the  compass,  iuoludini;  the  cardinal* 

ASHTAKA.  Banso.  a  book  or  chapter  of 
the  Vedas,  a  series  of  which  forms  a  Sakta. 
See  Arian  ;  Veda. 

ASHTANGA  DANDA ;  Dandawat,  a  hindu 
reverential  salutation,  consisting  of  the  pros- 
tration of  the  body  with  the  application  of 
eight  parts — the  forehead,  breast,  hands,  knees 
and  insteps  of  the  feet,  to  the  ground. 

ASHTA  SAHABLSKA,  a  book  on  bud- 
dhism.     See  Hrajna. 

ASHTI,  in  L.  18°  48'  N  L.  75°  1 1'  in  the 
Dekhan,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Ahmednugger,  the 
site  of  the  last  battle  witli  the  Mnji  Rao.  The 
mean  height  of  the  village  is  1,460  ft.  Buitt, 
another  Ashti  is  in  L  73°  41'  E.  and  L.  iS'^ 
25'  N.  and  a  third  in  L.  75*  29'  E.  and  L.  17° 
60' N. 

ASHTORETH,  Airropnj,  Astarte,  the  princi- 
palfemaledivinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal 
was  their  principal  male  divinity  and  her  worship 
seems  to  have  ^one  with  the  Phcenicians  to  all 
their  colonies.  Astarte,  of  tbe  Syrians, Ken  of  the 
Egyptians,  Hera  of  the  Assyrians,  Venns  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Myletta  of  the  Arabs 
and  Doorga  of  the  bind  us  are  all  one  and  the 
same  divinity^  with  modifications  to  suit  the 
vicars  of  the  different  nations  who  followed  the 
worship  of  the  female  generative  principle.  The 
worship  wss  baredon  a  physiological  theory. 
The  hindu  Doorga,  as  well,  stands  erect  upon  a 
a  lion  and  holds  a  serpent  in  her  hand  as  does 
Ren  in  the  Eiiypiian  tablet,  or  Hera  in  the 
Assyrian  has  reliefs.     See  Astarte. 

ASLIWA  QUNOA.  Bsno.  Phyealis  somni- 
fera,  var.  P.  flexuosa,  Nees. 

ASHWAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in li.  80° 
51' E.  and  L.  17^52' N. 

ASllWITH.  Bkno.   Firu9  reli^^iosa.— ZtfiJi. 

ASI,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  Gete,  Yeut 
or. Jut,  when  they  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Jutland.  The  Asi  seem  to  have  been 
a  northern  race  with  several  di visions  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Soti  III.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
that  Scandinavia  waa  occupied  by   a  tribe  of 


ASIA. 

the  Asi.  He  says  that  the  Bnevi  or  SivoiHi 
erected  the  celebrated  temple  of  Upsala  i 
which  they  placed  the  statues  of  Tfaor,  WoiV 
and  Freya,  the  triple  divinity  of  the  Scandiu 
vian  Asi. 

ASIA,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  portico  o 
this  part  of  the  Old  World,  which  may  be  «c 
ticcd  in  this  Cyclopssdia,  may  be  indiea(e«l  i 
lying  South  of  Siberia.     Traversing  the  kir: 
doms  of  Hindustan  and  Kabul,  from  tbe  Y. 
of  Bengal  to  Herat,  we  find  India  everywhfi 
bounded   on   the  North   by   a  chain  of  mc<K 
tains,  which    is    covered  with  perpetual   %*i*  < 
for  almost  the  whole  of  that  extent,  and  fr> 
which  all  the  great  rivers  of  both  ooonthts  at 
pear  to  issue.     This  chain  commences  near  t*j 
Bramhaputer,  and   runs  nearly  Northwest  a 
fnr  as  Kashmir.    During  this  part  of  its  ooorsi 
from  Hima,  the  Sanscrit,  for  snow,   it  i^  ral«e 
Himnleh,    by  the   natives  of  tbe  neighbours 
countries   and    it  is  tbe  Himalaya  of  tbe  lir 
tish.     From    Kashmir,   its  general  direetion 
a  little  to  the  South-west,   as   far  as  tbe  hi^j 
snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Goosh,  nearly  norta 
Kabul.     From  this  peak  its  faeiicht  diminislj 
it  no  longer  wears  perpetual  snow,  and  is  so. 
after    lost   in  a  group   of   mounuios,  «h>' 
stretch  iu  length  from  Kabul  almoat  to  Her. 
and  occupy  more   than  two  degrees  of  laiiiu 
in  their  breadth.   Soma  ranges  issue  from  tl 
mass  on  the  west,   and  extend  ao  far  into  Pe 
sia,  as  to  justify,  if  not  completely  to  cst«bfif 
the  opinion   of  the   ancients,  which  conofci 
this  ran^e  with  mount  Gaucasus  on  the  west 
the  Caspian  Sea.     From  Cushmeer  to  Hioo 
Coosh,  the  whole  range  is  known  by  the  nt 
of  that  peak.     From  thence  to  the  metii* 
of  Herat,  the  mountains  huve  no  general  ^r^ 
among  the  uativea,  but   that  of   Paropamis 
has   long    been  applied    to  them  by  Europ** 
geographers.     As    seen    from    the    plains 
Peshawar,  the  fourth  is  the  principal  rang^ 
the    Indian  Caucasus,   and    is  always  cost 
with  snow.     It  is   conspicuous  from  1^K\^. 
and    the  borders   of   India,    and  is  seeo  fw 
places  far  off  in  Tartary.  Elphinsione  sajst^. 
tbe  ridifc  of  Imaus  or  Himalleh,  is  seeo  •»* 
a  distnnce  of   150   and  even  250  miles.     I 
Paropsmisan  chain,   which  bounds  tbe  Kot 
tan    on  the  west,    extends   three  hundred  • 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  haodr 
from  north  to  south.    The  whole  of  this  »p* 
is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and,   thongh  it  ail"' 
a  habitation  to  the  Eimauk  and  Hatara  tn*' 
it  IS  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frequr 
ed,  that  no   precise  accounts  of  its  freogr* 
are   to   be   obtained.     It   is  certain,  hovff 
that   the    range  of  Hindoo  Coosh  is  thfte 
longer  so  lofty   as    to  be  oonsptcuouf  »n"^ 
the  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  i 
that  no  cotitinucd  line  of  perpetual  snr*  < 
4  ny  more  be  traced.     The  eastern  half  of  H 
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t\tuitii  re^u  is  iubabited  by  the  Hazareb, 
BD(J  u  eold,  rasped,    and   barren  ;  the  level 
ipotj  ITS  liitk  cultivated,   and   the  bills  are 
r.aked  and  abrupt*     The  weatern  part,  whicb 
beloDf^i  to  the   Eimak,  tfaougb   it  liaa  wider 
%i\\tn,  and  is  better  cultivated,    is  still  a  wild 
uml  poor  ooaotry*    The  northern  face  of  these 
Dountsins  hat  a  and  den  descent  into  the  pro- 
moi  of  Balkh  :  their  acclivity  ia  less  on  their 
otber  exlremitiea,   except    perhaps  on  the  west 
or  ioath*west.    On   the   nnrth-west  they  seem 
to  sink  gndually  into  tbe   plain  which  borders 
on  tbe  desert.     Tbe  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is 
towirds  the  west.     To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending etstwardly  and   to  the  west,  are  the 
ekrat^  plains  of  Tartary,   the  Asiatic   domi* 
Dions  of  Rasaia,  Chinese  Tartary  and  China,  and 
tbe  regions  occupied    by    several  Turkoioan 
MtioD».    To  the  south  is  India  witb  ita  two 
peoinsulat,  and  ita  archipelagoa  on  the  eas, 
vith  the  dominiona  of  Persia,  of  Turkey    in 
A)ia  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  peniusula  of 
Aribia  on  the  weat- 

Ceotral  Asia,  is  a  term  of  the  preaent  day, 
tued  differeatly  by  geograpbera,  ethnologists 
titd  poiiiicians,  but  is  usually  applied  to  the 
region  entervening  between  Russia  in  Asia  and 
British  lodia  and  lying  to  tbe  west  of  Chineae 
lartarj.  The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia 
beiveen  India  and  Tartary,  ia  one  broad  moun- 
taio  range,  tbe  Himalaya  forming  the  aouthem 
cr?3t  ind  the  Kuen*lun  the  northern.  The 
ieerior  has  some  lovely  valleys,  like  Kashmir, 
but  it  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky  ravines, 
through  which  the  affluenta  of  the  Indus  force 
ihfjf  way  towards  tbe  plains  ;  or  else  stretches 
ivav  ia  those  vaat  treeless  uplands,  whicb  are 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  range 
tliraugh  its  whole  extent.  The  direction  of 
tiiia  range  is  from  east  to  west  trending  slightly 
to  the  north,  wbile  the  parallel  chaiu  that 
bounds  Siberia  to  tbe  south  and  the  outer 
crest  of  which  ia  the  Thian  Shan,  trends  some* 
vbatto  the  soutb  ;  so  that  at  a  abort  distance 
to  tbe  west  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  the  great 
iiterior  depression  of  Chinese  Tartary  termi- 


and  outer  range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains 
all  the  northern  range  of  the  plateau.     The 
Oxua  rising   in   the  Bari  Kul  or  yellovr  lake  of 
Pamir,  at  least  300  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaxartes,receivesfroni  its  right  bank  a  multitude 
of  small  Btreama,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys  on  the  south  western  face  of  the 
Pamir  Uplands.     Tbe  western  face   of  Pamir 
between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  ia  far  more 
precipitous  iban  the  eastern.  Bidges  run  out  as 
far  as  Samarcand  and  Karshi,  and  the  streams 
from  the  upland  whicb  twine    amongst   these 
ridges  form  the  Zarafsban  and  Karshi  part  of 
tbe  water  system  of  the  Oxus,  though  before 
they  reach  that  river  they  are  entirely  consumed 
in  irrigation.   The  water  system  of  the  Indus 
is  formed  on  the  south  eastern   extremity  of 
Pamir,  where  the  table  liind  is  lost  in  the  rocky 
summits  of  Muz  Tagh  and  a  number  of  streams 
drain  off  to  the  aouthward,  forming  two   sub- 
sidiary Indus  systems.    A  culminating  ridget 
Pusbt-i-khar  or  Ass's  back,  which  runs  out  from 
the  south  east  corners  of  thePnmir  plateau  is  the 
true  watershed  between  Thibet  and  Kabul,  the 
atreams  flowing  to  the  southward    being   sepa- 
rated by  the  shoulder  which  joins   the  Hindu 
Kush,  from  the   streama   descending  through 
Vakkan   and  Badakhshan  to   the  Oxus,   and 
forming  the  Kabul   river  whicb  falls   into  the 
Indus   at   Attock,   while    those   that   flow  to 
the    soutb    east    are    divided    by    the    Muz 
Tagb  range  from  Tartary  and  descend  through 
a    seriea    of    rocky    valleys    and    precipitous 
gorges  into  the  upper  Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 
From  the  eastern  face  of  Pamir  again,  which 
slopes  off  very  gradually   into    the  plains    of 
Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water  system,  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of   small   streams  whieb, 
passing  by  Yarkhand  and  Kashgarare  ultimate- 
ly  lost  in   the  sandy  deseit  or  in  some   cases 
reach  the  central  lake  of  Lobnur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwelling 
in  the  mountain  regions,  with  its  vast  upland 
downs  well  suited  for  summer  pasture,  partly 
decendants  of  the  original  iuhabitanta  and  in 
part  of  the  many  migratory    races   who   have 


Bites  aad  the  bounding  ranges  coalesce  in  the    swept  through  the  country.     At  the  foot  of  the 


elersted  table  land  of  Pamir.  Tbe  ascent  from 
Tarkand  and  Kaahgar  westward  to  the  table 
land  of  Pamir  ia  almost  imperceptable :  and 
^hen  that  lofty  position  is  gaiued,  where  tbe 
trerage  elevatioa  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
^  above  the  sea  a  vaat  open  plain  is  seen 
*Mch  ttretehea  from  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Jaxartes 
Hi  one  diieetion,  across  tbe  head  atreams  of  the 
<Atts  to  the  top  of  the  Knsbgar  or  Cbitral 
^^iifv  b  another.  Thia  plateau  may  be  700  or 
^'>iJ  miles  in  extent.  It  iaatudded  throughout 
*^ith  lakes ;  and  from  it,  descend  four  great 
nver  systems.  The  Narym  which  ia  the  main 
^>am  of  the  Jaxartea,  runs  through  a  long 
^uiuriaat  valley  between  the  cttlminating  ridge 


mountains,  in  the  tracts  of  surpassing  fertility, 
Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kalmuck  Kerghiz,  Ouigur^ 
Manchns,  Chinese,  Armenians  and  Indians  dwel 
in  the  well  watered  plaina.  Beyond  thsee,  in 
every  direction  is  the  pathless  desert  which 
has  been  tenanted  by  pastoral  nomades  ever 
since  tbe  earth  was  peopled.  There  seems 
from  the  Vendidad  opening  chapters  in  an- 
cient times  to  have  been  a  gnat  kingdom  in 
Central  Aaia.  An  eastern  branch  with  its  prime- 
val seats  on  the  Oxus,  the  Iranian  people,  who 
were  settled  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Irsael,  and 
still  bold  tbeir  ground  in  tbe  country,  under  the 
names  of  Tat,   Tajik,   Sert,  Galaha  and  Parsi- 
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wan,^-a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 
population,  is  to  be  found  in  almost  eyery 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  J^xartes,  and 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Ozus.  Very 
little  exact  knowledge  is  available,  as  to  the 
history  of  the  races  who  dwelt  in  AsIh,  in 
ancient  times.  The  earliest  starting  points 
from  which  emigrations  have  been  traced,  are 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pre-historio  time  when  the 
Semitic  races,  dwelt  in  the  land  at  the  sources 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  western  part  of  that 
great  mountain  chain  above  noticed  :  while  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Belur  Ta^b,  in  the  highland  of 
Pamir,  between  the  40th  and  87th  degrees  of 
N.  latitude  and  86th  and  90th  degeees  of 
longitude.  The  Arians  who  migrated  thence 
throuiih  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  into  India, 
notice  in  their  writings,  a  territory,  the  Uttara- 
Kuru  as  their  original  dwelling  places,  but 
the  site  of  that  place  is  now  unknown,  thou^ch 
every  Arian  hindu  still  speaks  of  it.  On 
the  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tagh  and  the 
Mustagh  (the  Tian-Sliang  or  Celestial  mountain 
of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-berezaiti  (Albordsh) 
is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  invoked 
in  the  Zendavista  as  the  principal  mountain 
and  the  primeval  source  of  the  waters,  and 
Lassen  has  remarked  that,  at  the  present 
day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that 
district,  and  generally  those  of  Kashgar,  Yar- 
khand,  Khoteii,  Turfan  and  the  adjacent  high- 
lands, are  Tajik  who  speak  Persian,  and  who 
are  all  agriculturists.  The  Turcoman  either 
came  after  them  and  settled  at  a  later  period, 
or  else  they  are  aborigines  whom  the  Arians 
found  there.  What  seems  to  have  induced  the 
Arians  to  leave  the  steppes  of  Pamir  was 
aoiiie  altenition  in  the  climate  induced  by  some 
vast  disturbsnce  of  nature  and  they  followed  a 
northerly  route  toSogd  and  not  along  the  course 
of  the  Oius,  which  would  hare  taken  them  to 
Bactria.  Chevalier  Buneen  (iv.  491)  indicates 
from  B.  C.  7260  to  5,000  as  having  seen,  in 
Asia,  the  united  races  of  the  Ariana  and  their 
gradual  separation  into  the  ludo-Germanic 
races,  as  Kelts,  Armenians,  Iranians,  Greeks, 
Blaves,  Germans,  &c.,  and  the  formation  of  the 
separate  races  of  Northern  and  Southern  Se- 
mites, and  from  B.  C.  5,000  to  4,000  as  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  Arian  kingdoms 
in  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  Media  and 
to  Kabul  and  Kandaharg^  at  which  date,  the 
Semites  oommenced  to  use  written  characters.; 
and  be  considers  that,  on  the  last  date,  B.  C. 
4,000  the  Arians  moved  into  the  Indus  valley 
and  B.  C  8784,  a  powerful  ('haldeau  kingdom 
was  formed  in  Southern  Babylonia.  lie  names 
B.  C.  3250  as  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Babylon  :  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  Ur  of  ihe 
Chaldees  as  Occurring  B.  C.  2927,  and  his 
withdrawal  with  his  father  to  the  South  West- 
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em  part  of  Mesopotamia,  B.  C.  8,900.    Tbry 
Indo-Germanic    and    Semitic    families,  (t-i 
those  early  ages  until    now,   have  been  etri- 
cising  a  paramount   influence  in   the  ffur>: 
Klaproth  includes  under  the  designation  In  or 
Germanic,  in  Asia,  Indians,  Persians,  Afghit*, 
Kurds,  Modes,  Ossets,  Armenians,  and  in  Et- 
rope,   Slavonians,    Germans,    Danes,   SwtArt, 
Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  sad  li. 
the    people    who     there    speak  a    laoguft::' 
derived  from  I^tin  {Kennedy  on  the  orifi. 
of  languages  J  p.  217)  and  he  is  of  opinion  th.i 
the    wide    dispersion    of  the   Indo-Germsor 
raoe  took  place  probably   before  the  flooo  »i 
Noah  ;  and  that   it  is  the  only   Asiatic  net 
which   appears  to  have  descended  alter  ibat 
event  from  two  high  motm tains  ;   namely,  from 
the  Himalaya  into  India  and  Middle  Asis,  inJ 
on   the  West   from  the  Caucasus  into  A^i 
Minor  and  Europe.     lu   India  says  Colonti 
Kennedy,  this  race  mixed  itself  much  with  \U 
dark  coloured  aborigines  and  though  its  sptecb 
predominated  its  physical  ofaaracteristics  vrn 
deteriorated,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  when  a 
mixture  has  taken  place  between  a  white  sr.<l 
black  or  brown  race  ;  when  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  latter,  and  the   moral  qoalilits  •)( 
each  undergo  an  inevitable  change.    {Eenxr^jf 
OH   the   origin    of  langnagee,  p.    217.)    lUf 
earlier  races  here  alluded  to,  bowerer,  wboo 
the  Arian  immigrants  found  in  India  and  ei* 
countered  by  the  Semites  in  the  south  east  cf 
Asia    seem    in   part  to   have   come  from  « 
more  northern  and   perhaps   a  more  ea»i<-r 
region  and  in  part  from  Africa,  and  the  langu 
ages  still  current  in  India,  the  Mahratta,  Guz< 
rati,  Hindi,  Bengali  and   Panjabi  on  the  nort 
of  the  river  Kistnah,  with  the  Telngu,  Tani' 
Canarese,    Malayalam,     and    Tulara   amoiii!i4 
the  nations  south  of  that  river,  the  former  b.  v 
ing  as  a  basis  the  Sanscrit  which  the  Arit* 
spoke,  the   latter  class  with   a  Tartar  ori^Q 
while  they  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Arias  !Q 
trusion  into  India,  also  mark  distinctively  ^^* 
different  origins  of  the  two  great  noes  no«  i-* 
India. 

There  is  little  of  written   history  connect 
ed   with  much   of   Asm,   until  oomparativt. 
recent  times,    and  in  all    ages    the  cbi»£« 
have  been  very  rapid  amongst  the  dyoasui 
On  this  point,  Chevalier  Bunsen   remarks ;  i 
437-8)  that  the  history  of    all   the  Aii«ti 
monarchies  is   the  same.     Formed   by  gre-* 
conquerors  and  supported  by  powerful  armvcf 
after  a  single  reign  or  a  few  generations  duin 
which  the  energy  of  the  founder  still  sur\iv< » 
Uiey  sink  under  the  internal  weakness  of  cH 
potisms,  and   the  enervating  luzoiy  of  bsrrd 
life.     The  heads   of  the   dominant  race,  it 
military  nobility,  become  gradually  oormp'r  { 
and  the  empire   built  upon  an  artificial  b«»H 
only   awaits   the  first   shock  from  without  li 
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yield  to  some  new  and  enterprising  conqueror. 
Thas  Babylon  feU  :  thus  fell  Nineveh  before  it : 
thus  fell  Persia  after  it  and  so  even,  though  in 
a  different  manner,  fell  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
[Bunten,  iU.  437-8.)  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
cooquering  nations  were  the  Egyptians  on 
tne  vest  of  k%\n,  the  Assyrians,  the  Arabs,  the 
Greeb  ooder  Alexander,  and  the  Tartar  races. 
1  he  whole  of  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  upper  Indus  now  known  as  Peshawar,  oppo- 
site Attok  (TaxiU)  and  still  higher  up  was 
tiibutary  to  the  Assyrians  as  it  afterwards  was 
to  the  Hedes  and  Persians.  According  to 
VUdv,  Semiramis  captured  here,  on  the  Kophen 
(the'Cabnl  river,  the  Kabba)  the  city  of  the 
une  name.  That  queen,  in  B.  C.  1230  fitted 
out  an  armament  in  Bactria  and  crossed  the 
Indus  irith  a  vast  force  The  Indian  ruler  had 
taken  up  a  position,  there,  especially  formidable 
from  the  number  of  his  archers  and  elephants  : 
be  retreated  at  first,  but  soon  drove  back 
Semiramis  in  total  disorder,  to  the  ri?er,  which 
«be  crosBed  after  great  difficulty,  and  with  an 
immense  loss.  Semiramis  concluded  an  arm- 
stice,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  re- 
treated into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the  army 
ibe  had  brooght  against  India.  The  Indian  king, 
strled  Harira-pati  or  Shora-pati  seems  to  have 
then  ruled  in  the  doab-territory  sonth  of  the  Sa- 
nowati  (CA.  BmniSH  m,  p.  547  to  550)  and  it 
Seems  to  have  been  Jarasandha  of  Bagadha,  the 
Ka  of  Brihadatra  of  the  Luniur  race. 

The  Arian  hindus  are  tall  as  a  race,  of  d  large 
^nme,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  varying  shades: 
^t  the  previous  settlers  in  India  are  darker, 
^b  varions  shades  of  black,  and  shorter,  in 
statore.  It  is  tfae  opinion  of  Chevalier  Bunsen 
tbai  there  is  a  hiatorical  connexion  between  the 
Greek  mythology,  the  primmval  records  of  the 
Bible  and  the  oldest  religion  of  Ei^ypt  and 
Asia,  and  that  primaeval  Asia  was  the  starting 
P^Dt  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
bnman  race,  and  that  its  language  was  Semi- 
tiw  Arian,  in  which  the  Semitic  or  Western 
Asiatic  element  predominated  :  constant  inter- 
niptions  to  progress  seem  to  have  occurred 
^  inroads  or  migrations  of  the  northern 
^^  or  races  whom  the  Greeks  called  Scythians. 
'^^  earliest  existing  acconnts  of  this  people^ 
<^«fcribe  them  as  rude  and  unlettered,  living  in 
>anoua  independent  tribes,  as  not  united  into 
««w  Dation,  and  perfectly  unacquainted  with 
^be  leamiag  and  arts  of  civilized  society. 
Herodotus  efaancterises  the  Scythians  as  the 
ocat  i^orant  of  men,  and  every  aubsequent 
pcription  of  them  fully  confirms  this.  (Sir 
"'^oaet,  u  Ktmtedy  on  fke  origin  of  Ian- 
^»^.  p.  4.)  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  u«  that  the 
^t  Asiatic  highland  soutb-east  of  the  Black 
^  and  aouth-west  of  the  Oaspian,  has  ever 
°^*ii  rctnaikable  for  its  numerous  races  and  is 
^  &  well-head  of  nationalities  where  the 


people  promise  at  no  distant  period  to  combine 
into  new  nations.  This  region  is  enclosed  on 
the  west  by  the  torrent  ri?er  Kizil  Irmak,  the 
Halys  of  the  ancients  ;  on  the  south  it  has  the 
Tigro  Euphrates  valley  and  its  border  lands  : 
on  the  east  are  the  desert  tracts  of  central  Per- 
sia ;  and  on  its  north,  the  Black  Sea,  Russian 
Georgia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tbe  highland 
is  formed  by  several  entangled  mountain  chains 
apparently  belonging  to  but  somewhat  apart 
from  the  Caucasus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Bion  or  Phases  and  the  Araxes. 
These  highland  mountains  run  N*  West  and  S. 
East  from  the  Anatolian  Coast  beyond  Trebi* 
sond  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Demavend,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabriz  or  Taurua.  It  com- 
prises parts  of  Turkey,  Russia  and  Persia,  the 
whole  East  of  Anatolia,  with  Northern  Kur- 
distan, both  of  which  belong  to  Turkey,  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Karabagh 
with  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan  and  in 
their  central  point  is  the  double  cone  of  Ararat* 
covered  by  never  melting  snows. 

The  soil  is  fertile'  up  to  6,000  feet,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  ''  yaiW  or 
pasture  lands  of  vast  extent  rise  still  higher, 
clotiied  with  excellent  grass.  In  the  vaileya 
below,  are  the  vines,  fruit  trees,  maize,  rit«^ 
tobacco  and  varied  cultivation  alternating  wjtb 
forests  in  which  grow  the  ash,  walnut,  box, 
elmi  beech,  oak,  fir  and  pine,  and  amongst  its 
I  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  sil?er  and  lead. 
From  its  valleys,  flow  the  great  rivers,  Chorook, 
Araxes,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  all  their 
countless  tributaries  with  other  water  courses, 
some  for  the  Black  Sea,  some  to  the  Caspian, 
some  to  the  Mediterranean  and  some  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  population  of  that  mountain  tract  is 
made  up  of  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Kurds, 
and  until  recently  did  not  exceed  fifteen  to  the 
square  mile.  But  to  avoid  the  pressure  o€ 
Russian  rule  many  of  the  Turkomans  from  the 
N.  East  and  many  Circassians  have  crossed  into 
the  Turkish  dominions  and  many  Turkomans 
also  have  joined  from  Persia. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  S.  Eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  the  races  occupying  it  are  those   nanoed 

SPrichard  Iranian,  (also  Indo-Atlantic  or 
ucasian)  Turanian  (or  Mongolian)  ;  Negro ; 
Papuan  (or  woolly  haired  races  of  Polynesia)  to 
whom  Pickering  gave  the  name  of  Negrito  ; 
the  Alfourou  or  Australian  race,  the  Malay  and 
Indian.  In  British  India,  the  Aryan  race  oc- 
cupy the  North  and  N.  West  parts,  commonly 
known  as  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  Peninsu- 
lar India  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  Tamulian 
stock.  On  the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the 
N.  We«t,  North,  N.  East  and  East,  are  people 
of  tbe  Mongolian  stock, — ^the  Tibetans,  Nepal  ~ 
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tribes,    several  populations  of  tbe  Sub-Uioaa- 
layao   range,  the   Burmese,  tlie   Siamese,  the 
Natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambojtans,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  and  the  Chinese.     In  the  south  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  Andamans,  in  the  Arm 
group   of  Islands  of  the  ArchipelagOi  in  New 
Guinea  are  negro  races  and  the  Ualay  race  ex- 
tends from  Sumatra  into  most  of  the  Archipe- 
lauio    islands. — Ch.  Bunsen  notices   that  in 
Eastern  Asia   are  countless  tribes  and  races, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races, 
but  occupying  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  to  the 
extreme  Norih  of  Europe*    These  present  the 
widest  diversity   of  degrees  of  culture  and  in 
tlieir  developement   of  languages,  from  that  of 
Thibet  only  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond 
the   use  of  monosyllables  through  the  Tutar 
Turkhism,   up  to    the    elaborate    refinement 
of  the  Turkish,  Finnic  and  Magyar,  offshoots 
from  the    same  stem.    Among  some  of  these 
people,  religion  is   in  the  early  stage  of  nature 
worship :   in  some,  it  has  given  a  Turanic  form 
to  buddhism,  Christianity  or  Mahomedanism. 
But  wherever  we  find  Turanians,  we  find  a  ten- 
dency,  a  yearning,  to  transport   themselves  out 
of  ordinary  life  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm^  which 
in  its  highest  grade  rises  to  ecstasy  and  carries 
the  votary  quite  out  of  his  senses.     It  is  their 
view  of  th«  relation  of  man  to  God,  their  mode 
of  access  to  a    more  exalted  consciousness.     It 
is  this  to  which  Europeans  apply  the  budhistic 
word  Shamanism.     It  is  an  ecstatic   condition 
which  they  produce  by   physical  excitement  of 
the   mind.     The   Mongolian   races   of   North 
America  refuse  nourishment  till  nearlv  dead  of 
hunger,  with  the   object  of  producing  a  clair- 
voyance, and  this  is  the  end,  constantly  sojght 
for  by   the   use  of  intoxicAting    drinks,   the 
noisy  beating  of  drums  and   tambours  and  all 
kinds  of  deafening   and   overpowering  music 
which  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  all 
Turanic  modes  of  excitement,  as  also  of  the 
giddy  revolving   dance,   customary  with  them. 
The  Turanian    mind   sees  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture, powers  and  spirits  of  which  he  stands  in 
awe.     It  stands  in  fear  of  the  invisible.  Every- 
thing around  is  full  of  spirits  and   it  is  to 
exorcise  such   and    avert  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye  that  he  strives  to  work  himself  into  a 
t'onditiun   of  excitement,   to   become  an  equal 
match  wiih  the  surrounding  spirits.  The  belief 
in  magic  is  universal  amongst ailTuranian  tribes. 
The  Turanian  form  of  Government  is  a  sangui- 
nary despotism,  tempered  at  best  by  a  military 
aristocracy. —  BuHten*  God  in  HiUoryVoL  t.  p. 
836/0  240.  Ur.  Logan  says  of  the  races  oft  he 
south-east   of  Asia,  that  the   Chinese    head 
when  viewed  from  the  front   has  a  strongly 
marked  physical  relation  not  only  to  all  theraoes 
of  the  Mongolian  t)pe,  but  in  a  much  closer  or 
nxozt  special  manner  to  the  Tibetan  tribes,  the 
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American  Indians  and   some  of  the  eattm 
Asianesian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing Chinese  types  may  be  traced.  Nomercus 
examples  of  the  elongated  head,  obtusely  wed|^- 
sbaped   cranium,  and   arched  nose  of  Amena 
and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in  every  assen- 
blage  of  Chinese  in  Singapore.     The  oocipiti« 
truncation  remarked  in  America  and  PoUnrsu 
IS  common  iu  south-eastern  Asia     It  is  vrf) 
strongly  marked  in  the  Lau  race.    The  TibrtiA 
tribes  have  the  rise  of  the  skull  at  the  oorouJ 
region,  but  the  other  characteristics  are  waul- 
ing.    The  heads  of  the  American  men* of  Dr. 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  resemble 
those  of  the  Chinese.     The  prominent  lateral 
expansion  of  the  zygomae  is  comparativeW  rare 
in  the  Chinese  as  in  the  Americans.    The  Su- 
matra Malays  have  much  more  frequently  the 
typical  Mongolian  head,  as  have  also  the  silii^l 
tribes  of  the  Irawadi  basin,  with   whom  tbei 
are  most  nearlv   connected   and  whence  tUv 
have  undoubtedly  derived  their  physical  stock. 
The  Chinese-like  tribes  of  Ultra-India  appear  tu 
have  intruded  into  an  ancient  harmonic  formaiioa 
that  extended  from  the  Himalayas  to  Tasmsaii. 
and  it   is  more  probable  thai  their  languigei 
were  partially  influenced  by  the  native  one*  tbm 
that,  on  their  first  emergence  from  the  western 
highlands    of  China,   a   change  occurred,    if 
the  Burman  stock  was  a  tribe  ejected  from  tbe 
Alpine  poly  tonic  province  on  the  north  east  of 
Ultra-India,  and  cut  off  from   all   connection 
with  its  kindred  Alpine   tribes,  the  difference 
between  the  Burman  phonology  and  the  Chiue«e 
might  have  been  affected  by  internal  dec*}* 
But   it   cannot    be   assumed   that  it  w»a  m. 
Burman  may  be  a  fully  poly  tonic   formation 
akin  to  Chinese  and  partially  modified  by  tbf 
influence  of  harmonic  Turanian  languages  a^u 
which   it  came  in  contact.     A  searching  com- 
parative analvsis  can  alone  solve  snch  questioui. 
The  Indo-European  formation  can.  with  muc^ 
probability,  be  referred    to  one  small  proviaoe 
in  the  south  east  of  Asia,  where  it  must  at  o.<e 
period  have  characterised  the  single  ianguatt 
of  a  single  tribe.    The  nature  of  this  formatici^. 
and  its  relation  to  the  conterminous  langus&ei 
prove  that   it  is  of  comparatively  iccent  «&- 
rapid    expansion,   and  consequently    of  htt' 
comparative  importance  iu  the  investigation  o: 
the  eihnology  of  the  world  or  of  any  one  of  it< 
multitude  of  languages  which  are  connecti.U 
with  other  and  older  diffusions.    The  Japaiie»f« 
northern  Chinese  and  the  principal  north  Aid( 
rican  races,   do  in  fact  so  strougly  reKiD^''t 
each  other  and  differ  so  oonaiderably  from  il*' 
Ugro-Scythic    and     allied  Asiatic    races  an<! 
from  the  EsquimMUX,  that  there  can  haralv  t'e 
a  doubt  that  they  are  descended  from  the  m^^ 
east  Asiatic  stock.     But  even  if  il»ia  is  aiiw/> 
ted,  the  wesUru  affinities  of  the  Japanese  sb^j 
American  languages  would  prof  t  that  there  «s* 
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no  direct  eonnectioo  between  tbe  latter  and  the 
Chinese.  The  Japanese  people  may  be  Chi- 
nese but  the  lan^age  is  Fin  nrnch  more  than  it 
jj  Ckioete-  On  the  whole,  no  other  concla- 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
African,  the  pre-Iraitian.  Eijuropean  and  the 
north  Asiatic  iangnages  with  the  American, 
than  that,  before  the  latter  spread  into  the 
New  World,  formations  akin  to  it  predominated 
throughont  tbe  Old,  save  in  the  seclnded  tracts 
protected  by  the  great  sonthem  mountain  sys- 
tems extending  from  Caucasus  to  Shan  Gaijan, 
and  that  tbe  present  mid  and  northern  Asiatic 
formations  are  modifications  of  the  ancient 
ones,  csased,  in  all  probability,  by  the  peren- 
nial influence  of  the  crude  formations  of  civil- 
isfd  soQthem  races. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Asiatic  rivers 
and  their  lengths,  viz. 

Yeneisj  and  Selenga,  Siberia. . •  • . .  5 S  5 0 

Kiankn,  in  China...  ...  ...  8290 

Hoang-Ho ..♦  ...  8040 

Oby  and  Irtish,  Siberia       ^.  ...  2890 

Lena«  ..•      „  ■••  ■••  2550 

AiDoar,  Tariary  •••  •••  2500 

Mekoo,  Cambodia ...  ...  ...  2200 

Borhampotar,  India  ...  ...  2000 

£ophrates«  Asiatic  Turkey  ...  •••  1900 

Indua,  India...  ...  ...   1900 

Tby-la-nun,  Barmah ...  1860 

Ganges  in  India.,.  ...  ...   1850 

Irawadi,  Bnrmah...  ...  •«.   1280 

Gibon  or  Oxus,  Central  Asia  •••  1200 

Turis,  Asiatic  Turkey  ...  ...  1160 

Girrah,  Panjab...  ...  ...   1000 

Godaverr,  Peninsular  India...  •••     850 

Jumna,         India  ...  ...     800 

Gosrra...  „  ...  ...     780 

Nerhuddah         „  ...  ...     780 

EenjcT,  Borneo  ...  ...     570 

Jordan,  Canaan...  ...  ...      176 

-Jowu.  of  the  Ind.  Arch,  Dtcemher  1852,  p. 
^75.  Elpkuuion^i  Kingdom  of  Kahul^  p. 
85.  B0nuk*i  EgypCi  place  in  Universal  HU* 
torj,  Bmni€n*i  God  in  Hiati^ry.  Mr.  Pal- 
gran  in  CbmkUl  Magazine  1868.  Kennedy 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  p.  4,2\ 7.  Journal 
InJioM  jtrekipelago,  p.  663.  See  India  854, 
Javan,  Kurdistan,  Lud,  Polyandry ;  Kandahar, 
Kelat,  Kling,  Kambogia,  Koh,  Koros,  Central 
India,  India,  Magnetic  needle,  Palms,  Semang, 
Tan^ua. 

ASIA  ISLANDS,  in  the  Gillolo  Passage,  are 
three  low  lerel  islands,  the  most  south-wester- 
ly of  them  being  in  lat.  1°  0'  N.  and  24  miles 
N.  E.  of  Aiou  Islands.— /Tora^Kr^^. 
^  ASIA  MINOR.  Sre  India,  p.  333.  Javan 
Knrdiatan,  Lud,  Polyandry. 

ASIATIC  OB  OKIENIAL  SOCIETIES 
«7e  found  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe 
««d  in  each  of  the  Presidency  towns  of  India, 
a«t  of  them  publish  journals.     Tbe  Asiatic 


Researches  eommenoed  in  1 783,  with  Warren 
Hastings  as  patron^  and  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Charles  Wilkins  on  the  committee :  they 
concluded  with  its  20th  volume  in  1839,  but 
are  continued  in  the  Journal  of  the  same 
society. 

ASIATIC  PENNY. WORT.  Eng,  Hydro- 
cotile  Asiatica. — Linn, 

ASH  OR  ASIANI,  are  nomades  who  took 
Bactria  from  tbe  Greeks,  and  who  Mr.  Prinsep 
considers  to  be  Scythians  of  Azes,  who  over- 
powered the  Greek  dynasties  in  Soghdiana 
and  northern  Bactria  between  140  and  180 
B.  C 

ASIL,  Arab.  Hind.     A  maid  servant. 

ASIL-DURGAU,  or  Asilghur,  supposed  by 
Prinsep  to  be  the  town  of  Junaghur,  q.  v. 

AS1NU8,  the  Ass.  Much  confusion  pre- 
vails as  to  the  species  of  this  genus,  resulting 
apparently  from  naturalists  describing  them 
from  imperfect  skins  and  from  animals  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  different  sexes.  Two  Ti- 
betan wild  animals  are  enumerated,  the  Equua 
Kiang  of  Moorcroft  and  the  Equus  Kemione 
of  authors,  aa  found  generally  throughout  Ti- 
bet. But  Mr.  Hodgson,  states  (hat  there  is 
no  species  of  wild  horse  in  Tibet  and  only  one 
species  of  wild  Ass,  the  "  Kiang,**  wliicli 
Moorcroft  named  the  Equus  kiang,  but  to 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  applied  two  names,  viz., 
Asinus  equioides,  and  Asinus  polyoilon.  Mr. 
Bligh  retains  the  term  A.  equioides  as  the  wild 
Ass  or  the  Kiang  of  the  Tibetans  and  common 
on  the  plains  of  Tibet.  Dr.  Hors field  considers 
As.  Kiang,  Eq  :  Kiang  and  As.  Polyodon  to  be 
synonymous.  The  following  species  of  the  divi- 
sion Asinus,  as  defined  by  Gray,  are  now 
likely  to  be  generally  acknowledged  :  — 

J  Huns  Quagga,  The  Quagga  is  obtained 
from  the  Cape  territories,  and  is  scarcely  found 
northwanl  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  :  but 
still  in  great  herds  aouthward,  aesocihting  with 
the  white  tailed  Gnu,  as  A.  Burchellii  does 
with  the  Brindled  Gnu,  and  both  with  ostriches 
(as  in  Xenophon's  time  tbe  A.  hemippus  did  in 
Mesopotamia).  The  most  horse-like  in  struc- 
ture of  any ;  tbe  Hippotigris  lea  bellinus  of 
Col.  C.  H.  Smith  is  probably  founded  on  a 
Quflgga  foal,  perhaps  not  very  exactly  repre* 
sented.  Such  an  animal  as  this,  or  as  the 
"  leabelline  Zebra"  of  Levaillant  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  subsequent  explorers 
of  South  Africa. 

Jsinus  Burchellii^  Gray,  (Kquus  zebra  of 
Burchell).  The  Damo,  or  origiual  Hippo- 
tigris of  the  ancients  and  also  the  original 
Zebra  of  Pigafetta  from  Congo  ;  but  unknown 
to  Buffon,  who  regarded  the  next,  or  Moun* 
tain  Zebra,  and  the  Quagga  as  the  two  sexes 
of  one  species,  denominated  by  him  the  Zebra 
(Hippotigris  Burchellii  and  H*  antiquorum  of 
H.   Smith,)  extensively    diffused    over  Africa, 
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even  to  Abyssinia  and  to  Congo,  and  south- 
ward to  the  Gariepmer. 

A.  Zebra,  (Gquus  moutanii9»  Burchell}. 
The  Zebra  of  modern  nomenclature,  or  (more 
distinctively)  the  mountain  Zebra ;  Wild  Paard 
(Wild  Horse)  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South 
Afrioa.  A  thorough  mountaineer,  and  known 
only  to  inhabit  South  Africa.  Also  the  most 
completely  striped  of  any^  down  to  tha  very 
hoofs. 

A.  fnlgarU,  Gray  (£•  Asinus,  Z.)  The 
true  Onager,  Onagrus,  or  aboriginally  wild 
Ass,  Indigenous  to  North  East  Africa,  if 
not  also  to  the  Southern  parts  of  Arabia  and 
the  Island  of  Socotra* 

E.  Hemippus.  E.  hemippus.  Is,  St. — 
Hilaire  ;  E.  asinus  onager,  apud  Wagner.  The 
Hemionus  or  Hemippus  of  the  ancients.  Iii- 
habiting  the  deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia. 

J,    Onager.    (E.    asinus    onager,   Pallas). 
'The   Koulan   or   Ghorkhur,     Inhabits    West 
Asia,  from  48**  N.  latitude  Southward  to  Per- 
sia, Beluchtstan,  and  Western  India. 

^-  hemionus,  (E.  hemionus,  Pallas  ;  E. 
Kyang,  Moorcroft ;  £.  polyodon,  Hodgson). 
The  Dshiggetai  or  Kyang.  Inhabits  Tibet, 
and  thence  northward  through  the  Gobi  Uesert 
into  Mongolia  and  Southern  Siberia. 

So  far  as  known  for  certain,  the  last  two,  A. 
onager  and  A.  hemionus  are  distinguishable  by 
shades  of  colour  only,  and  by  unimportant  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  extension  of  different 
hues  and  markings.  The  A.  hamar  of  Col.  C. 
H.  Smith  is  rejected,  as  having  been  founded 
on  insufticient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  animal.  It  is  highly  improbable,  also, 
that  other  wild  asinine  species  yet  remain  to 
be  distinguished. 

It  would  serm  from  the  above.  That  the 
true  Onager  and  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers 
were  unknown  to  Pallas,  who  has  assigned 
these  names  to  cognate  species  or  races  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

That,  accordingly,  the  Koulan  of  N-  Asia 
is  not  the  true  Onager  or  aboriginal  Wdd  Ass, 
but  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghor-Khur. 
That  the  true  Onager,  or  wild  Ass,  is  not  an 
inhabitfint  of  North  Asia,  but  of  the  North- 
East  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  part  of  Arabia. 

That  the  Koulan  and  the  Dshiggetai  or 
Kyang,  instead  of  being  strongly  distinguished 
apart,  bear  so  exceedingly  close  a  resemblance 
that  no  decided  specifio  distinction  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out,  however  probable  it 
may  be  that  such  distinction  may  exist.  Why, 
therefore,  the  one  should  be  popularly  styled, 
«•  wild  horse,"  and  the  other  a  '•  wild  Ass,"  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Even  Pallas  terms 
the  Dshiitgrttai  *'  un  Oheval  sauvage,"  thouj^h 
describing  it  as  *•  ni  fJheval  ni  Ane  ;"  while  the 
other   he  both  designates  as  the  Ass  of  the  ' 
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steppes  and  as  the  "Cbevalou  Aiia»"  efli|»loytii| 

the  word  "  Oheval"  in  its  German  equivalnF 
evidently  in  the  sense  of  equus.  Cot*  Chesorj^ 
as  wo  have  seen,  terms  the  Arabian  A.  bemi|^ 
pus  as  "  wild  Horse,"  as  diatinguisbed  fruit 
his  wihi  Ass  of  South  Arabia.  The  faet  aeema  ta 
be  that  the  yagua  application  of  thaae  nasMi 
has  resulted  merely  from  the  colouring. — (lir, 
Bligh  in  ike  Antwd  and  Mag^wu  of  NmUrd 
Hittory,  p.  g59-264.) 

It  has  been  aopposed  to  be  the  wild  Ass  of 
the  Runn  of  Cutcb,  that  is  alluded  to  in  Jo^ 
"  Who  has  sent  out  the  wild  Ass  free  P  Or 
who  hath  loosed  ihe  bands  of  the  wild  Au  ? 
Whose  house  I  have  made  in  the  wildernesi^ 
and  the  barren  land  hia  dwelling.  He  scoraciL 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardtik  it 
the  crying  of  tha  driver.  The  range  of  (te 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  aearcsctk 
after  every  green  thing." 

The  Persians,  Tartars  and  ancient  BomaDseat 
Mie  wildAss,  ancl  with  Roman  epicures  a  hautiek 
of  wildAss  roasted  was  a  favourite  dish.Oleanus 
affirms  that  he  saw  32  wild  Asses  slain  in  ow 
day  by  the  Shah  oJf  Persia  and  bis  Coart,  Bf.d 
that  the  bodies  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchen 
at  U^Mm.-'Hori/dd^iOi^ialogut^p.  191.  det 
Ass* 

ASINUS  EQUIOIDES.    See  Horte. 

ASINUS  HEMIONUS.  Kubruk  relates  that 
he  saw  in  the  solitudes  of  Tartary  asses  that  re- 
8emble<l  mules^  and  he  probably  speaks  of  ttir 
animal  called  the  hemi^iM,  which  Messrs.  Hue 
and  .Gabet  often  met  with  in  numerous  henlt 
during  their  joiirney  from  Pekin  to  Lha-si\ 
through  the  Mongolian  steppes. —i^ac'a  Ckm^ 
iiunUy.  Vol.  /,  p.  225. 

ASINUS  ONAGER.    See  Gorkhar. 

ASINUS  POLTODON.    See  Horse. 

ASIR,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  the  Berekede 
are  a  branch.  The  Berekede  are  said  to  alluw 
strangers  to  visit  their  wives,  like  the  Jakun 
Hazara. 

ASIRGAR,  a  fort  in  Kandesb:  on  a  scaI 
found  there,  of  the  1 0th  or  11th  century,  tu- 
graved  in  Sansorit|meniion  is  made  that  the  KjJ'« 
Aditya  Varma  and  Isvaia  Varma  were  msux'i 
to  the  eldest  daughters  of  the  Qupta  race,  whici 
may  be  that  of  the  Allahabad  inscriptions  Bn>l 
Kanot^  coins.  If  so,  the  Deva  Nagari  of  tur 
inscription  wonld  confirm  the  belief  of  tljr 
Guptas  being  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  oenturits. 
The  Rajahs  were  probably  Frinees  of  KaudriS. 
— Oi/.  At.  Jour.  Vol.  r,p.  482. 

ASKA,  a  town  iu  India  in  L.  W  48'  E.  and 
L.  19''  3S'  N.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Oaajaa 
and  auKar  is  its  chief  product. 

ASLRVADaM.     See  Hindoo. 

ASKALANDA,  a  town  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Arabic  writers^  has  been  supposed  to  bi 
the  Alexandria  built  at  the  confluence  of  t^x* 
.Actsines   with  the   Indus.    But  it  was  sUo 


ASOKA. 


A80KA. 


called  Askalaoda  Uaa^  and  teemfl  tp  be  the 
Uehh  of  fflodero  tines. — EllioL 

ASKELON  lies  to  ih^  westward  of  the  road 
to  Ga£ji,  and  near  the  sea.  It  was  once  a  satra- 
py of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  but  at  the 
present  day  is  withont  a  single  inhabitant  with- 
in iis  walls.  Askelon  was  taken  by  the  Grusa" 
('ers,  who  strengthened  the  fortifications,  but 
ic  was  subsequently  re-takeq  by  Salah-aa-din, 
who  destroyed  the  works  made  by  the  ohristinns 
— Rodinson'i  TraveiB,  Paleiline  and  Syria, 
Vol  Lp.22. 

ASKOT,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  80°  ?0'  E. 
andL  89^45'N. 

ASKHAR.  Arab.  Jataniansi,  Lemon  Grass. 

ASLESHA.  Sans.  The  mansion,  sign,  or 
aiterism  of  the  serpent,  called  also  Sarpa*  See 
Scrpt^nt. 

ASL-U8-SU3     Arab,  f^^]  J^|  root  of 

Gif  cyrrhisa  glabra ;  Liquorice' 

ASNA,  two  towns  in  India*  one  in  L.  8^ 
2/)'  E.  and  L.  $4°  36'  N.  the  other  in  L.  S?** 
5  E.  ami  L.  U°  V  N, 

ASNAHA,  a  towB  in  India  in  L.  86"^  10'  £. 
aad  L  22°  24'  N. 

ASXEA,  a  town  in  India  in  U  87''  19'  E. 
jndL24°2l'lir. 

ASXEEj  a  British  military  cantonment  in  the 
lower  Derajat. 

ASOCA.    See  Aaoka. 

ASOF  JAH,  the  first  of  the  present  dynas- 
ty of  Hyitersbad  in  the  Dekhan,  hence  the  title^ 
AsofJabi  of  the  dynaaty.  The  ruler  ia  1868 
'u>re  the  title  of  Asof  ud  Dpwlab.     See  By* 

ASOFUD-DOWLAH.  See  Jews.  Kalmyck. 

ASOGA.  Sans.    Uvaria  longifolia. 

A:^J,  the  laat  day  of  this  month  ushers  in 
Ihe  hinHii  winter  {sard  rit).  On  this  day, 
bolhing  but  white  vestments  and  silver  {ehandi) 
ornaments  are  worn,  in  honor  of  ihe  moon 
[Chrndra^)  who  giyes  his  name  to  the 


II 


Fale  and  common  dnidgo 


**  ^Tween  man  and  man,*^ 
A^  intercaUury  month  is  the  mode  followed  by 
Iiiodos  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their  or- 
(iioiry  calcalations  being  by  Lunar  months, 
31(1  such  are  called  Lumar*  On  the  Asoj  there 
is  a  procession  of  all  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  to  the 
Chowan ;  and  on  their  return,  a  ftill  court  is 
M^  in  the  great  hall,  which  breaks  up  with 
"obeisanoe  to  the  lamp''  (Jote  ia  mocjra^) 
«W  light  each  reverences.  When  the  can- 
<ilea  are  lit  at  home  on  this  d&J  every  Rajpoot, 
bm  the  prince  to  the  owner  of  a  skin 
i^m)  of  land,"  seated  on  a  white  linen  doth, 
tb(K)ld  worship  his  tutelary  divinity,  and  feed 
<^t  priests  with  sugar  and  milk.— Tod'a  Hit* 
^1  of  R9Ja»tko». 
ASOLA,  Sansc.  Tam.    In  the  south  of 

"^»,  Asok,  or  Asoka  is  the  name  of  the  Uva- 

TTioi  Gttstteria  longifolia. 


ASOKA,  Sansc.  from  "  a"  uoit  and  soka, 
sorrow,  is  the  Jonesia  asoca  Roxb.  which 
yields  a  beautiful  flower  dirersified  with  orange, 
scarlet  and  bright  yellow  tints  and  in  hinduism 
is  consecrated  to  Siva;  as  the  lotus  floweri 
called  Kamala  Of  Fadma,  ia  saored  to  Vishnu 
and  his  wife  Lakshmi ;  a  sweet  scented  jasmin^ 
(J.  undulatum)  to  Vishnu  and  Mariamma  the 
goddess  of  the  pariah  or  servile  race.  The  superb 
crimson  Ixora  bandbuca  is  offered  at  the 
shrines  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  the  Nauclea 
cadamba  a  stately  tree,  yields  in  the  hindu 
belief  the  holiest  flower  in  India.  The  Asoka 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Indian 
trees.  Sir  W.  Jones  observes,  that  *  the  ve» 
getable  world  scarcely  exhibits  a  richer  sight 
than  an  Asoka  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  ia 
about  as  hij^h  8S  an  ordinary  cherry-tree.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  diversified 
with  tints  of  orange  scarlet,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
of  bright  orange,  which  form  a  variety  of  shades 
according  to  the  age  of  the  blossom.'  In 
spring,  it  bears  beautiful  red  blossoms.  The 
Asoka  is  sacred  to  Siva,  and  is  planted  near 
his  temple.  It  grows  abundantly  in  Cfylon, 
In  Hindu  poetry  dieparing  lovers  very  com- 
monly address  objects  of  nature,  clouds,  ele- 
phants, and  birds,  on  the  subject  of  their  lost  or 
absent  mistresses.  (See  the  Megha  du^a,  th^ 
4th  Act  of  the  Vikramorvas'i,  and  the  9th  Act 
of  the  Malati  M'adhava.) 

In  some  places  in  India  it  is  more  esteemed 
than  at  others  The  women  bathe  in  some 
holy  streams  with  the  blossoms  floating  in 
it.  The  hindoos  say  that  the  contact  of 
the  stem  of  the  As  ka  tree  with  the  foot 
of  a  woman  of  superior  beauty,  is  supposed  to 
make  it  blossom.  This  tree  is  often  alluded  tp 
in  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hin- 
doos, translated  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  *  Toy 
Cart,*  Maitreya  savs,  describing  a  garden — 
"  An(l  here  the  Asoka  tree  with  its  rich  crimson 
blossom,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  in 
the  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight."  Cap^ 
tain  U.  L.  Richardson,  however,  (Flowers  and 
Flower  Gardens,  p.  189),  says  that  the  flower 
is  small  and  yellow,  and  is  eaten  by  young 
Hindoo  women  as  a  medicine-  Voigt,  also^says 
its  flowers  are  of  an  olive  yellow  colour.  These 
diflcrences  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  arise 
from  their  chanj^ing  during  developement. 
They  are  numerous  and  pretty  large  and  are 
fragrant  during  the  night  When  they  first  ex- 
pand, they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
gradually  changing  to  xeA^  forming  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shades.  Coleman  says  that  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  ought  to  bathe,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  in  some  holy  stream,  especially  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  diink  water  with  buds  of  the 
Asoka  floating  in  it.  Sita  is  said  to  have  been 
confined  in  a  grove  of  it  while  in  captivity  by 
Havana  :  other  relaters  say  she  waa  confined  in 
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a  place,  or  house,  called  Asocwan. — Coleman^t  iwhich  he  reigned  thirty  •sevenyeiri.     AHerti, 


JMytkologjf,  Lady  FaulkiantTt  Chow-Chow. 
Jtoxb.  iu  218.  Bichardson't  Flowert  and 
Flower  Gardens.  William^B  Siorv  of  t/ala, 
p.   117. 

A80KA  the  first  king  of  Hflgadha,  was 
the  son  of  Sisu  naga.  Sisunaga  was  the  minis- 
ter and  military  chief  of  the  Maurya  family, 
the  four  sovereigns  of  which  family  were  all 
parricides.  Sisunnga  slew  the  last  of  the  Mau- 
rya,  and  he  and  his  son,  Asoka  the  1  st,  formed 
the  second  Cbetrya  dynasty.  Asoka's  mother 
had  been  head  of  the  dancers  of  a  king  of 
Likhavi,  at  Vaisali  and  sabarquently  became 
his  wife.  The  Brahmans  gave  to  Asoka  I, 
alone,  the  name  of  Kaka- Varna,  or  raven  black, 
owing  to  tbcir  hatred  of  Asoka  11,  who  so  great- 
ly patronised  buddhists. — Bitnsen  m.  542. 

ASOKA  11.  grandson  of  Chandra  Gupta, 
began  to  reign  B.  C.  255-6,  and  for  the  next 
few  years,  he  was  styled  the  '•  Furious."  Im- 
mediately on  his  father's  demise,  he  seized  the 
government  and  gave  orders  for  the  slaughter 
of  all  his  brothers  save  Tishya,  who  was  born  of 
the  same  mother,  and  immediately  applied  his 
whole  energies  to  the  achievement  of  military 
glory.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he 
reduced  the  whole  of  nortnem  India  from  the 
mountains  of  Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  afterwards  became  a 
convert  to  the  buddhist  religion.  His  con- 
▼ersion  occurred  B.  G.  251*2,  and  thencefor- 
ward, he  was  known  as  the  pious  :  but  in  his 
conversion  he  carried  his  fiery  character  into 
his  new  faith,  and  in  four  years,  compelled  the 
whole  of  Northern  India  from  the  mountains 
of  Kashmir  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  receive  his  own  buddhist  views. 
He  distributed  throughout  the  chief  cities  of 
India,  the  relics  of  Sakya,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Ajatasatra  and  deposited  in  one 
large  stupa  at  Kajagriha,  and  he  erected  a  great 
number  of  vehara  or  buddhist  monasteries. 
He  also  issued  numerous  edicts,  which  he  en- 
graved on  massive  rocks  and  stone  pillars,  or 
columns,  evidently  in  imitation  of  Egyptian 
obelises,  in  which  buddhist  doctrines  are  ear- 
nestly inculcated.  The  oldest  of  these  are 
found  at  Dhauli  in  Kotack  ;  at  Girnar  in 
Guzerat  and  at  Kapurrtigiri  near  Peshawur, 
and  in  all  these,  he  styles  himself  Priyadarsi, 
••  the  beloved  of  the  Devas."  Professor  Wilson, 
however,  doubts  thisidfutity  of  Asoka  with  the 
Priyadarsi  who  published  the  edict.  The  name 
is  also  read  Piyadasi  or  Loving  minded.  Asoka 
defeated  Antiochus  and  graved  in  the  Pracrita 
an  acooQot  of  his  victory  on  eertain  rocks. 
After  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.  C.  255-6, 


installation,  when  he  openly  seceded  from  \u 
brahmanical  to  the  buddhist  religion  ;  his  esa- 
version  seems  to  have  been  eflTected  by  the  ni 
of  his  brother  whom  he  had  murdered.  In  bn 
zeal  he  erected  84,000  buddhist  sanetotm^ 
or  Chaitya,  partly  temples  and  partly  tumu]  \ 
called  Sthupa  or  Topes,  which  to  the  pivsrt^ 
day  continue  to  be  the  greatest  monument  c^l 
the  buddhism  of  Central  and  Western  lodj 
and  Hindustan.  In  B.  C.  246,  be  held  ^ 
third  buddhist  council  at  Patalipuira  (Palit- 
brotha.]  In  his  rescript  to  the  council  hi 
mentions  a  collection  of  several  hymns  « 
gatha,  of  Buddha,  as  also  of  Aphorisms.  AsoU 
died  B.  G.  222,  after  a  long  and  prosperv^ui 
reign  of  forty-one  years.  The  Asoka  era  hii 
been  ascertained  to  be  B.  C.  250^  ptobab!/ 
dating  from  Asoka  I. 

Asoka  II  was  contemporary  of  Seleticn^ 
Nice  tor.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ru'rM 
in  Egypt,  Gyrene.  Syria  and  Macedonia.  \U 
was  to  buddhism,  what  Gonstantine  was  to 
Christianity.  Asoka  II  removed  the  toyal  w 
sidence  from  Bajagriha  in  the  South  to  Paiali" 
putra,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  loa 
Bhadrasena,  and  his  nine  brothers  in  suooessios. 
Immediately  after  bis  death,  the  Magadha  doaiK 
niona  were  broken  up  and  anarchy  followed.  - 
Bumtn  tit.  544  ;  ThomoM*  Primef'i  I»dm 
JntiquUiet.  CnnninghanCi  BhiUa  Topti,  Bn% 
s^M  m.  542.  See  Cyclopsedia  of  India,  sit.1 
cles,  Buddha  ;  India  322,  863  ;  Inscriptios^ 
873,  885,  391  ;  Junaghar  ;  Kabul  437  ;  K12! 
mala  ;  Lat. 

ASOKAM.  Tel.  e>f^ro.  Ouatteria  loogh 

folia,  JFali — W.  and  ^.85;  le.  1.— Uvsrit 
ioiigif.  J?,  ii.  664.  This  name  ia  cveryvhen 
applied  to  Guatteria  lungifolia  in  the  lootii 
where  the  true  Jonesia  asoka  is  rarely  leca 
See  Aitoka. 

ASP.   Boten.   Abab.    Peten.   Hbb. 

The  Asp  is  mentioned  in  Dfut :  xxz.  %t 
Job  XX.  14.16:  Ps.  Iviii.  4:  xci.  13,  so^ 
Isaiah  xi.  8,  but  though  supposed  to  be  soi» 
kind  of  serpent^  naturalists  have  n9t  dr 
termined  the  particular  reptile  alluded  to.  I  Im 
word  is  probably  very  ancient,  and  ia  posiibi) 
the  *'  Oub"  serpent  worshipped  in  Chalcri 
and  Bgypt,  and  obion  is  said  to  be  still  uini 
in  Egypt  as  Afa  and  Afi  is  in  Arabia,  to  dctu 
nate  a  snake,  and  the  Greek  term  f^  it  in 
same.  Perhaps  the  English  Oaf  and  Seotii 
Ouf,  are  also  conneetrd.     See  Serpent. 

ASPA,  was  the  ancient  Persian  name  f:i 
horse,  (in  the  modern  Persian  it  is  Asp)  and  >< 
the  Scythmn  names  Aapabata,  Aspakara«  •^: 
Asparatha,  we  recognise  the  tame  elfn>««t 
Even  the  name  of  the  Aspasian  mounUin« 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scythia,  indicates  a  siil; 


he  was  crowned  in   Pateli putra,  in  the  third    . 

year  of  bia  reign,  before  (*hrist,  252-3,  after  |  iar  origin.    i/«//er's  LtielwrtM,  />.  231. 
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ASPHALITE. 


ASPALATHUM  WOOD,  is  tupposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Aqailaria  in  a  state  of  deoom- 
poaitioD,  bat  of  this  nothing  is  known  with 
certiioty.  Khodes  wood  (Gonyolmlaoese)  has 
also  been  called  '*  Aspalath." — (yShtJMghnesny, 

ASPALATHUS  INDICUB.  Likn.  Byn. 
of  Isdigofera  atpaJathoides. —  VahL 

ASPARAGUS,  of  this  genus  of  the  Liliacese, 
Boibur^b  (iL  150)  mentions  five  species  but 
Voigt  (674)  gives  a  list  of  eleven,  viz.  : — 


A.  JItbiopictts.  Linn. 
A.  Asisticos...  „ 
A.  acerosas...  RoxB. 
A.  Capensis...  LiNM. 
A  eurillui  ...  BocH. 
A.  falcatufl...    LiNN. 


A.  lanceus.    Thumb. 

A.  adsceiidens.  KoxB. 

A  officinalis.    Linn. 

A.  racemosus. 

WiLLD. 

A.  scandens.  Thunb. 

AfiPARAGUS  ACEROSUS.  Roxb.  Sheet- 
Bttet,  Barm.  A  charming  shrnb,  a  native  of 
the  interior  of  Bengal  and  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
Tinoes,  wbieh  produces  a  passable  eubstitnte  for 
tkc  EDglish  vegetable,  to  which,  however, 
it  ii  mucb  inferior.  It  bears  a  sweet-smelling 
flover,  aod  is  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an 
ornamental  plant. —  Mason,  Rosth.  iu  150. 

ASPATI,  An  emperor  is  called  the  Aspati, 
Bcaning  perhaps  Aswapati,  "  lord  of  steeds.'— 
Mi  Rajattian,  Vol.  ii.  p. 

ASPAUGUS  AD8CENDENS.    £oxb. 

Syn. 
Asparagus  aarmentomia.      Willd, 


lisur  leaved  A»- 

P«««n» Eko. 

Oinmbroy  Aapar* 

SiffwdmntU    ...     Dux. 

Seu-ver    HiWD. 

OF  Labobe. 

Sitt»-Ter HwD. 

Of  LA.HOBJL 


Sftfed-iiia8li.HiND.  obDuk. 

Shtawari Malat. 

Shadaveli Malkal. 

Sbatawi „ 

Sheta-vurri ISAifs. 

Tannir-vittacg  K». 

laoga     Tam. 

Taallaghadda    ...    Tbl. 
Challaghadda   ...        „ 

A  climbing  shrub,  found  in  Bohilcund,  Tra-. 
vinoore  snd  the  Peninsula.  The  root,  wliich 
is  long,  wkite,  and  fleshy,  is  bruised  aud 
Kiked  in  water,  and  the  latter,  if  drunk,  is 
ttiti  by  the  natives  to  be  a  remedy  in  pre- 
vcDtiog  amsll-pox  from  running  into  the  con- 
fium  kind.  In  Cevlon,  the  root  is  mixed 
viib  miik  and  eaten  [jitnsl.)  and  by  ihe  Chi- 
i^,  it  ia  made  into  a  pres«*rvey  und  also  can- 
flied.  Dr.  Honigberger,  (p,  237,)  aays  that  the 
italks,  be  procured  at  the  bazaar  at  Lahore, 
vcTe  OS  loDK  as  a  finger,  and  as  thick  as  a 
<i«itl,  rather  spiral  and  longitudinally  indent- 
«'l  of  a  boray  yellow  semi -transparent  appear- 
wcc,  of  a  mucilaginous,  sweet  and  astrinjient 
iM  e.  Tbey  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  salep 
>oH  in  native  medicine  and  in  China  are  can- 
ned wd  used  as  a  preserve.— ^or^.  ,/.  153. 
^M'^i  ^«37.  Foiffi,  674.  ifoff,  735. 

ASPARAGUS     BEAN.       See     Dolichos 


"•^lii. 


fNakdoun... 
Akar  parei 
Margeeah... 
Mar-chobah 


...HiNn. 

...Halat. 

...Pbbs* 


i> 


ASPARAGUS  OPPiCINALIS.     mi?de. 

Marchoobeh Arab. 

Teramya...         ...     ., 

Common    Aspara- 
gus   £NOt 

flalyoou...  Arab.  Uimd. 

In  India  as  in  Europe,  this  is  found  only  in  a 
cultivated  state.  It  if,  remarks  Mr.  Jaffrey,  a  very 
delicate  vegetable,  raised  from  8ee<l,  takes  four 
years  to  come  to  a  proper  aize  for  the  table,  and 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  before  the  fourth  year ;  the 
seedlings,  when  one  year  old,  should  be  planted 
in  well  prepared  beds  raised  three  iiiches  above  the 
surrounding  level ;  three  years  after  being  trans- 
planted they  will  produce  a  crop  if  the  beds  have 
been  annually  top  dressed  with  decayed  leaves, 
and  manure.  A  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the 
beds  once  a  year  during  the  rains,  will  be 
useful  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  very  ezpen- 
eive  vegetable  to  grow  in  any  country. — 
Jfffery.  Dr.  Honigberger  mentions  that  the 
hakims  use  the  seeds  in  debility  of  the  stomach, 
in  liver,  spleen  and  renal  disorders ;  they  also 
attribute  to  them  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac  pro- 
perties. They  believe  that  the  cultivated  is 
more  effective  than  the  wild  plant.  'J  he  coun- 
try asparagus  or  country  greens  of  the  British 
in  India,  are  the  stalks  of  the  Amaranthus 
oleraceus.- jRoar.  it.  150.  Foi^i,  6U,  ffoff 
785.  Honigberger,  237.  Joffreg'e  Hinte.  Eva 
734-6.  ^' 

ASPARAGUS  RACEMOSUS.     WiUde, 


Seeth-mnli 
Sada-bori 
Akar-pand 
Wan 
Sata  mulli 


•t. 


Beng.  I  Challa 


•.• 


Bu<D. 
...Ualat. 

•  •  M  \  T«KAL. 
...       BANS. 


T'alla  gaddalu 
Pilli-prchara 
Pillitoga 
SaUvari 


Tai,. 


A  shrubby  climbing  plant  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India  and  of  Ceylon,  its  flowers  appear 
in  the  cold  season,  and  perfume  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  with  their  delightful  fra- 
grance ;  root  used  medicinally.— i?oa:A. »».  152. 

ASPAWUN,  a  town  in  India  in  Lonir  16^ 
24'  E,  and  Lat.  84«*  30'  N. 

ASPEN  TREES  occur  in  Japan. 

ASPERGILLUM,  a  curious  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, some  of  which  are  found  in  Indian  Seas. 
A.  Jh vanum  in  the  Indian  Oaean  and  A.  vagi, 
niferum,  in  the  Red  Sea.     See  Tablcolide. 

ASPHALTB.    Ekq. 


Hajar  Ul  Kusa  ...  Arab- 

Bitumen  ...    £no. 

Compact   „ 

Jews  pitch 

Mioeral  „ 

Maltha 


n 


Aaphaltum         ...    Lat. 

Asphaltu  mPenicumL  AT. 
„      Paojabinum    „ 
9t      Selajit    ...      „ 

Momai  ...  Pros. 

Aspbalto  ...  Port. 

The  British  name  for  this  substance  is 
derived  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  and  the 
substance  is  found  in  several  countries, 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  compound 
made  from  the  natural  product  mixed  with 
other  matters.    It   ii  found  on  the  surface 
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ASPIDIUM. 

of  volcanic  produeiioDs  ;  and  fioaihigon  the  As- 
phaliic  Lake  or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria.  It  ia  aleo 
found  near  ancient  Babylon,  and  it  is  supposed 
ihat  the  cement  used  for  the  walla  of  that  city 
as  also-  for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  was  a  pre- 
paration of  Asphalte,  and  Herodotus  mentions 
Ihat  it  was  heated  and  mixed  with  reeds  and  so 
used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  substance  trans- 
lated in  the  Bible  aa  pitch  and  to  have  been 
used  by  Noah  to  coat  or  pay  the  ark  and  by  the 
mother  of  Moses  to  coat  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  laid  afloat,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  substance 
ktiown  in  central  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Fer- 
aia  under  the  name  of  Momiai.  At  one  time» 
Asphalte  compoaition  was  overlauded  as  a 
roofing  and  paving  msterial|  and  in  consequence 
aoou  fell  into  unmerited  neglect.  Where 
damp  haa  to  be  resisted,  it  is  useful,  it  is 
found  impervious  to  wet,  white  ants  or  ver- 
min, and  as  it  does  not  vegetate,  rot  or  decay, 
it  is  superior  to  wood,  or  mortar  as  a  flooring 
material.  Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  338  and  239) 
writing  of  the  Persian  Mumia— says  that 
it  is  a  certain  specific  in  fractured  bones>  deserv^ 
ing  the  name  of  osteocoUa.  It  is  a  solid,  hard, 
heavy,  black,  glistening  mass  without  any  parti- 
cular odor.  The  genuine  ia  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  even  in  Persia  itself,  the  place  of  its  origin, 
for  the  kin^  of  Persia  is  reported  to  collect  the 
whole  product  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in  small 
silver  boxes,  which  are  distributed  as  presents  to 
his  family  and  frienda.  In  ail  Eastern  bazars 
may  be  found  under  the  name  of  Persinn  Mum- 
iai,  a  oompouod  reiembKng  the  genuine  in  ap- 
pearance. According  to  Dr.  Seliiemann,  Mum,  in 
Persian,  signifies  was,  lai  or  Ajin  is  the  name  of 
the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  spring 
of  water  containing  Mumiai  or  Mumiiijin  is 
found  The  Mumiai  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Feridun.  He  also  says  that  the  ^fihalium 
SelajU,  AiphaHum  Punj-tbinnm  or  Punjab  As- 
phalte,  is  an  officinal  article  st  Lahore,  brought 
from  the  hills.  The  hakims  and  hindoo  doc- 
tors use  it  instead  of  the  Persian  Mumiai  in 
cases  occurrini^  from  exterior  violence. — Honi^* 
Urger,  p.  2S8  9.  Bingley  t.  150.  took^*  Sta- 
tUtics  of  Gomnwree,  p,\4t, 

A3PU0TA.  Bbno.  Jasmtnum  aambae. 
Jasmine. 

ASPIDIOT  SHIELDED  SAURIAN.    See 

CrocodilidsB. 

ASPIDISTRA,  Kbr.,  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Bniilaccae,  of  which  A.  luricla,  Kbr  and  A. 
punclatA,  Lbidley,  occur  in  China. — Vcigt 

ASPIDIUM,  LiKMiEua.  Of  this  ^enua  of 
ferns  of  the  order  Polypodiaceae,  several  spe- 
cies are  known  in  India,  the  A*  splendeus, 
and  psrasiticnm,  desoribed  by  Mr.  Graham, 
the  unitum  and  flaKclIiferum,  in  Voigt's  (-a- 
talogue  ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  both 
in  Sikkim   and   Nepal   the  watery   tubers   of 
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an  A$pidhm  are  abundantly  eaten — Booh' 
Him.  Jour.  FoL  i.  f  299.   VoigL  734. 

ASPIDIUM  BABOMETZ,  the  Tartnin 
Iambi  eo  enthuaiaatically  deacribed  by  Darrt 
in  his  Botanio  gardeOy  haa  long  bean  oekbntc^ 
in  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gardeoen. 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  habits  of  ttr 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sb«*^ 
or  other  object.— /iPt^/iam's  Middle  £iBgiU*m\ 
p.  275. 

A8PID0CARYA  UVIPERA,  H.  el.  t| 
This  interesting  plant  is  one  of  the  Meniipcri 
macese.  It  ia  a  native  of  SikkioD,  where  it  t^ 
found  at  elevations  of  1000  to  6,000  feet.  U 
ei.  T.  p.  180. 

ASPLENIUM,  a  genus  of  the  Polypodi- 
aeesB.  A.  nidus.  Linn,  is  a  native  of  Ambojns. 

ANASPHENiUM,  a  plant  of  Kaghaa.ii 
there  called  '*  Kanji."— -Toi^^.  Clegkorm, 

ASPOEE,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  T?"* ; J 
E.  and  L.  25^  15'  N. 

ASR.  Abab  Pbbs.  Hind.  Noontide,  a  tine 
of  mahomedan  prayer.  Owing  to  the  mahoaieJiia 
divisions  of  time,  into  watches  of  the  day,  ftiiJ 
nig  lit,  apportioning  the  whole  day  and  the  wLuk* 
nii|;ht  into  stated  watches,  all  the  periods  of  ihr 
day  change  w^th  the  varying  length  of  the  liiC'- 
that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  Air  or 
noon  day  watch  excepted*  it  being  always  wh«3 
the  sun  is  at  the  meridian. 

ASBAMA*  Bahc.  In  hindnism,  the  fonrth 
or  mendicant  stage  of  life,  in  which  the  hin^ii 
should  enter  after  passing  through  the  previoui 
stages  of  student,  householder  and  bennit.  Il 
is  a  name  borne  by  the  Dundi  sect.  See  Daotli. 

ASKAYA,  in  the  buddhism  of  Ceylon,  four 
modes  of  evils,  so  called* — H^d€r*9  EtuUr^ 
Aftmachism,  p.  434. 

ASR  ess  AR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  $6*^ 
U'  E.  and  L.  20*»  26*  N. 

ASROBNE,  called  alao  Samg,  towanis 
which  Terab,  father  of  Abraham  joumeyeti  ia 
his  route  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  towardt 
Horan  (Karra)  on  hia  way  to  Caaaaa-  ^ 
Terah. 

ASS. 


Chamar           ...        Ab. 

Chamor    ... 

Hu 

KhRmtr           ...          ,, 

Gadda      ... 

H.M. 

Hamar              ..          #, 

Hymar 

T(IK. 

Dookey            ...      Eao. 

Kalda       ... 

T4». 

Jack  or  Jenny  Asa       „ 

Gardlii      ..« 

Tu. 

iShmire          ...  Ethiop. 

Four  species  of  the  Ass  besides  three  of  Zebru 
have  been  described  by  naturalists,  but  lU 
domesticated  Ass  is  descended  fromihe  Asiii^s 
toBiiiopus  of  Abyssinia.  In  Syria,  are  four  don  <v 
tic  breeds,  a  light  graceful  animnl,  with  a  pWi* 
sant  action  used  by  ladiea ;  an  Arab  breed  krf  t 
for  the  saddle ;  a  stouter  animal  for  ploughiai 
and  other  purposes,  and  the  lafi^e  Damasi  t-i 
breed,  with  a  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears.  1  i^" 
Ass  can  with  case  be  greatly  improved  in  sIk 
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ind  strength.  The  Ass  18  occasionally  striped 
or  barred  as  in  the  parent  form  A.  toeniopus  : 
that  on  the  shoulder  is  the  most  constant,  some- 
times even  triple  barred,  but  bars  also  occur 
on  the  leifs.  Albino  Assea^  are  occasionally 
«een.  [Darwin  p.  63,  Anifnal§  and  Flania).  A 
Doiiceof  the  Asa  tribe  has  been  given  under  the 
generic  term  Asious,  nrith  the  species  pertaining 
to  that  genus.  The  common  Ass  now  found 
Id  ali  countries  has  been  domesticated  from  an- 
ciei.t  tiroes.  It  is  a  patient,  steady  going,  sure 
footed  beast  of  burden,  and  essy  tempered.  In 


ancient  Jerusalem   the  Ass  was   the  favourite    the  two   fsst,   it   is  generally  the  biped.    The 


''  animal  frigoris  maiime  impatiens,"  for  he 
saya  that  it  degenerates  in  cold  regions,  unless 
as  in  Afghanistan  and  Barbary,  there  be  a 
long,  hot,  and  dry  summer.  Aden,  Cutch,  and 
Baghdad  have  fine  breeds,  whereas  those  of 
India  and  Sontfa-Eastern  Africa  are  poor  and 
weak.  The  best  and  the  highest-priced  come 
from  the  Maghrib,  and  second  to  them  ranks 
the  Egyptian  race.  At  Meccah  careful  feed- 
ing and  kind  usage  transform  the  dull  slave 
into  an  active  and  symmetrical  friend  of  roan  : 
he  knows  his  owner's  kind  voice,  and  if  one  of 


pony  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  priests 
L>eborah  describes  the  greatest  men  in  Israel 
a^  those  who  rode  on  white  Asses,  and  we  are 
told  that  Abdona,  a  Judge  of  Israel,  had  forty 
toDS  and  thirty  grandsons  who  rode  on  seventy 
asses.  Nevertheless  the  Israelites  considered  the 
as9  QDcleaD,  and  to  voke  an  ass  with  an  ox  in 
the  same  team,  was  an  offence  against  the 
\iw  of  Moses.  The  ancient  Egyptians  eveu  en- 
tertained a  fierce  hatred  towards  the  ass  and 
•rgarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  all  kinds  of  misfor- 
tune. They  were  the  first  to  symbolize  a  stupid 
[•erson  by  the  bead  and  ears  of  an  ass.  The 
Ass  ha9  a  large  head  and  a  large  body  on  very 
siim  and  somewhat  short  legs,  unsuited  there- 
fore to  move  rapidly.  Its  hoof  has  exceedingly 
»barp  rims  with  a  hollow  in  its  centrQ,  to  fit  it 
for  travelling  on  slippery  gronnd  and  for  ascend- 
1=2  the  precipitous  sides  of  hills.  The  Ass  is  a 
beast  of  burden  for  the  mountain  as  the  camel 
is  for  the  sandy  desert,  the  elephant  for  the 
jcngrle  and  the  horse  for  the  level  plain.  He 
*ill  can7  a  reasonable  burden  without  a 
c  onner,  and  he  will  trudge  on  for  miles  over 
taerouishest  roads,  patiently  and  steadily,  with- 
nit  showing  any  signs  of  fntigne.  {All  the  Fear 
/'••a«/,  \0a  September  1864.)  There  are  two 
^>rts  of  asses  in  Arabia,  Niebuhr  mentions  the 
^jDaller  or  lacy  ass,  as  little  esteemed  there  as  in 
l^tirope  ;  sod  a  larger  and  high  spirited  breed, 
much  valued  and  sold  at  a  high  price  and 
lie  thoogbl  them  fitter  for  a  journey  than 
Worses  are.  [Niednhr'g  Travels,  Vol.  ti.  p.  304.) 
Iq  Oman  they  are  large,  well  made,  and  en- 
dure great  fatigue.  The  Arabs  take  consider- 
able care  of  them  ;  and  some  of  the  better  kind 
^etch  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Those  which 
traverse  the  Jabel  Akhdar,  in  point  of  size, 
sturdincss,  and  aureness  of  step,  arc  almost 
^Qal  to  males,  crossing  the  most  difficult 
passes,  over  a  smooth  limestone  rock,  without 
a  Hnjtle  falie  step.  A  great  many  asses  are 
«"pped  from  Oman  to  the  Eastern  ports  of 
™is,  and  also  to  the   Isle  of  France,  where 

.7  "*  *»tghly  valued.     Some  seen  by  Burton 
(ui.  339)  resembled  mules  in  size  and  speed. 

*|?  considers  that  Pliny  is  certainly  right  about 
^y^  useful  quadruped    and  its  congeners,  the 

•^  and  the  wUd  aas,   in  describing  it  as 
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asses  of  the  Holy  City  are  tall  and  plump, 
with  sleek  coats,  generally  ash  or  grey-colour- 
ed, the  eyes  of  deer,  heads  gracefully  carried, 
an  ambling  gait,  and  extremely  sure-footed. 
They  are  equal  to  great  fatigue,  and  the  stal- 
lions have  been  known,  in  their  ferocity,  to 
kill  the  groom.  The  price  varies  from  25  to 
150  dollars. — Burton* t  Filgrimape  io  Mecca ^^ 
Vol,  Hi.  p.  339.  A II  The  Fear  Round,  Seplem^ 
^erl864.  Tlayfair'i  Yemen,  Niebuhr' sTr  at  eh, 
a.  204.     See  Asinus. 

ASS  ALIA  SEED,  in  Marnthi  and  Guarati 
(Aleeva) — Lepidium  sativum. 

ASSAM,  a  great  valley  stretching  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  North-East, 
.towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient  Kamrup, 
and  its  history  ('  Assam  Buranji')  by  lluli- 
ram  Dhaikiyal  Fhukan,  of  Gohati,  who,  aftei* 
bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Ksha- 
triya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharroapala)  says  he 
invited  brahmins  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  gives  the  following  dynas- 
ties: 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D.  1478,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  1498,  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghazi,  son  of  Hoossain  Sbab. 

b.  The  Indrayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D.  1330  to  1780,  with  the  interregmira 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Sbab. 
Chukapa,  became  independent  in  1230,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Asama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken, 
the  Assamese,  is  almost  or  identically  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.* — Prinsep't  yfniiquilies  by  Tho- 
mas,  p.  278.  This  long  valley  runs  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90^  of  east 
longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  for  as 
the  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97°  east.  The 
valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breath  and  350  miles 
long,  and  has  the  river  Brahmaputra  running 
through  its  centre.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now  called  Lower  and 
Upper  Assam,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and  Meeree  hills  and,  on 
the  south,  has  the  Naga,  Cossya  and  Garrow 
hills.  Assam  in  ancient  times  was  of  the  bud- 
dfaist  faith,  the  braminical  icligion  was  intro- 
duced about  A -D.  78.  In  all  Afisam  there  arc  983 
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MouzMha,  conUining  4,006,610  Begahe,  the 
rental  of  rice  land  ia  U.  loi.  an  acre  and  Is. 
ed.  for  all  other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Assam, 
omitting  the  permanently  settled  district  of 
Goalpara,  pays  only  £100,000  of  land  revenue. 
The  whole  population  from  the  baby  at  the 
breast  to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and 
in  1864-5  the  population  consumed  JBU3,548 
worth  of  opium.  Before  the  incursions  of  the 
Burmese,  Assam  had  its  roads,  bridtres,  cities  and 
civilization,  but  under  British  rule  it  has  fallen 
off.  Assam,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
India,  the  mahomedans  found  its  people  hardy 
and  courageous  in  Upper  Assam,  but  towards 
the  middle  of  the  19  century  they  had  become 
apathetic  and  unambitious,  though  those  of 
Kararoop  were  less  so.  But  the  Assamese  were 
to  the  mahomedans  what  the  Numidians  and 
Mauritanians  were  to  the  Romans,  a  ^enus  in- 
superabile  bello.  TheBriiish  drove  the  Burmese 
from  it  in  1824,  and  annexed  it  on  3lst  July 
1829.  The  first  Treaty  with  any  of  the  Assam 
chiefs  was  a  commercial  agreement  made  in 
1783,  with  lUjah  Surgy  Deo.  But  Govern- 
ment never  ratified  or  published  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bajah's  government  whs  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  its  obscrv^ince. 
The  country  subsequently  relapsed  into  anarchy 
and  fell  under  the  Burmese.  It  was  invaded  by 
the  British  when  the  first  Burmese  war  broke 
out,  and  the  province  was  annexed  to  British 
India.  In  1833,  Upper  Assam  was  granted  to 
Kajah  Poorunder  Sin?,  with  whom  a  Treaty 
was  made.  The  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Assam  are  the  Muttock,  the  Khampti, 
and  the  Singpho.  The  Bur  Senaputtee  or  chief 
of  the  Muttock  entered  into  an  engagement,  in 
May  1826,  whereby  he  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound  himself 
to  aupply  300  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  The 
management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his  own 
hands,  except  as  regards  capital  offences.  In 
January  1835,  the  oblijfation  to  supply  troops 
was  commuted  to  a  mo^iey  payment  of  Rupees 
],800ayear.  In  1826,  similar  agreements  were 
made  with  the  Khampti  chief  of  Suddeya,  but 
in  1839  they  attacked  the  town  of  Suddeya,  and 
many  persons,  as  also  Colonel  W  hite,  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  was  slain.  Agreements  were  also 
made  in  May  1836  with  the  SingphooB.  These 
tribes  were  implicated  in  the  Khawptee  rising 
in  1839,  but  they  were  allowed  to  surrender 
under  conditions.  Many  of  the  Singphoo  clans 
have  become  extinct,  and  the  main  body  have 
left  Assam  for  Hookong,  in  Upper  Burmah. 
{Aitchison'n  Treaiie$,^e.,  page,  127.)  Through- 
out its  whole  breadth,  from  the  Khassia  and 
Nnga  hills  up  to  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  this  valley  was  formerly  the  basin  of 
a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  now  drained  by 
the  Brabmapatra.  Thia  mighty  river  runs 
through   the  country  from   Brahmakuod   to 
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Goalpara  for  a  mean  length,  exolasire  of  )!• 
numerous  small  curves,  of  more  ttian  400  mils* 
The  entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a  gen' 
uniform  slope,  with  a  few  isoUted  granite  hi.!* 
sometimes  of  no  considerable   mean   elevate:. 
The  Brahmaputra  nowhere   presents  ativ  ?•- 
markable  contraction  of  its  bed,   and  the' on! v 
rapid  of  importance  is   situated   fifteen    niii  « 
below   its   confluence  with  the  Dihotifr-     l". 
level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Sadia  is  210  L-:i 
A  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  h«:^ 
begins  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  »ta*c 
branches  off    in  the   shape   of  a  delta,   &'•! 
shortly  j<»ins  that  of  the  Ganges.     The  ebb  .ii  . 
flood  of  the  tide  extend  in  the  season  vh"" 
the    river  is   low,    upwards   beyond    D«cr.«; 
the  fall  from  Sadia  to  the  delta  consequential 
amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile.     Sadia  if 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most  oonsii.t  : 
able  of  its  affluents  join  the  Brahmaputra,  vi*. 
the  Dihong  (a  river  identical  with  the  Ti^jetsi 
Zambu)  into  which,  before  its  confluence  9\[-> 
the  BrahmaputiH,    flows    the     Dihong.    lit 
Brahroakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  <r.' 
largement  of  the  river,  just  before  it  eraer^rt-i 
from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  pUms 
of  Assam.  The  velocity  of  the  current,  wbirh. 
both  above  and  below  the  Brabmakund  is  ven 
great,  suffers  a  ^rent  diminution  at  this  pcdt. 
The  sources  of  the  Drahmaputra  proper  mav  i)* 
assigned*  to  L.  N.    83o.32J°,  and  L.  E.'^ir. 
97**  30'.     The   first  snow-covered  monnt^if* 
occur  in  L.  N.  28i^,     The  BraliroRpura  !i 
called  by  tlie  Tibetans,  Ziyo  chu,  after  ih*-  pr  • 
vince,  ZKyo,  through  which  it  flows,  the  Mishni 
and  Singpho  give  it  the  name  of  Tl&lu  Ka.     !t« 
direction  as  far  as  L.  N.  27^  55'  is  nearly  d^^ 
south,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Galuoi  ri^cr  tr> 
the  Dq  river  north-west,  and  from  this  point  *.-> 
Sadia  south-west.     Along  the  xrhole  length  of 
the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and   neu\ 
parallel  to  the  broad  valley   throtigh  which  it 
runs,  we   meet  with  a   lone:itudinal   ran:!'-  r' 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scat- 
tered   tribes  of   the  Naga,   Khassia,   Jaii.'.\ 
and  Garro.     There  exists  but   comparativ<  \ 
meagre   information    about    these  mountain'. 
The  Khassia  hills  present  in  general  the  a^rt^ 
of  a  well -defined    plateau  with  comparatiu  * 
small,  isolated  elevations.     The  plateau  is  ttr- 
minated  to  the  north  by  the  vallev  of  the  Btdb* 
maputra,  to  the  south  by  that  of  the  Surma  — 
(SchlageniweiVt  General  Ht/psomttry  of  Imha, 
VoL  iLp*  98.)  Hills  lie  between  the  two  Brittsl 
Provinces  of  Miam  and  Cachar  and  the  North- 
western portion  of  the  territory  of  Burmah.  It 
is  an  immense  extent  of  mountainous  eooatr. 
inhabited  by  numerous  mountain  tribea.    Au^ 
in  this  great  mountain  tract  one  or  two  valUy 
occnr.    The  largest^that  of  Munniporc — is 
from  its  connection  with  the  Britiah  Govern- 
I  ment,  and  from  the  tribes  around  it  all  adnnt- 
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ling  its  supremftcy,  the  most  important,  between 
lititude  ^3""  50'  and  25""  30'  north,  aud  longi- 
tude 93°  10'  and  94°  30^  east,    the  mountain 
tract  in  qaestion  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  British   Frovinces  of  Assam  and 
Cachar,  and   on  the  east  by  the  Kubbo  valley 
DOW  subject  to  Burmab.  To  the  north-east  and 
south,  the  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  aud 
wjulii  much  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Muunipore  Government  might  spread  its 
induenoe  amongst  the  hill  tribes  in  those  direc- 
tions, but  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
by  a  lioe  drawn   north  from   the  north- west- 
ern corner  of  the  Kubbo  valley,  until  it  strikes 
ae  Asiam  boundary  and  in  the  south  by  one 
drawn    west   from    the  source  of  the  Num- 
ed'duag   river,    the    fixed      south-east    boun- 
dary, till  its  junction  wiih  the  Tooyai  river. 
Of  the  space  comprised  in  these  bounds,  the 
valley  of  Munnipore  occupies  nearly  the  centre. 
h  is  called  by    the  Munniporees,  "  Heithei- 
tripdlL."    The  Burmese  call  it  Kathe,  the  Ben- 
eaiieed,  MogUi,  and  Assamese,  Mekle.  The  area 
CI  thi;  whole  territory  is  about  7,000  square 
mi^a,  and  that  of  the  central  valley  about  650* 
Much  of  the  valley  is.  at  all  seasons  covered 
niib  water.    It  seems  indeed  at  one  time  to 
bre  formed  a  large  lake,  and  the  piece  of  water 
k  tbe  south   called   the  Logtak,   appears  to 
He  JD  unfilled  but  rapidly     filling  remnant  of 
ii.    From  the  most   credible   traditions,    the 
nlitj  appears  originally  to  have  been  occupied 
by  several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were 
oamed  Koomul,  Looang,  Moiraog  and  Meithei, 
ill  of  whom   came  from    different  directions. 
For  a  time,  the  Koomul   appear  to  have  been 
tbe  most  powerful,   and  after   its  declension, 
the  Moirang  tribe.     The  population  is  com- 
posed of  different   classes*     The  principal  is 
t'>::  Meithei,  next  the  Piioongnai,   after  whom 
the  Tens;  kul,  the   Ayokpa,   the  Kei,  the  Loee 
und  mahomedan.     The  Meithei  population  is 
di.ided  into  four  parts  called  *'  Punnah,"  which 
are  designated  in  the  order   of  their  seniority 
••  Kaphum,"  "  Lai  phum,"  '*  Ahulloop"  and 
"  Niharoop."   The  Loee  population  consists  of 
people  who  pay  tribute,  and   is  considered. so 
inferior  that  the  name  Meithei  is  not  given  to  it. 
I  be  marshes  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
I.OTtak  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a  formi- 
dable size,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Munnipore 
ii  much  infested  by   the  serpent  tribe.     Some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  active  and  bold  as  the 
Tanglei,   it  is  fond    of  ascending   bamboos, 
alon^  the  branehea  of  which   it  moves   with 
?r^t  Telocity,  and   if  enraged,  throws  himself 
{ronk  an  extraordinary  height  upon  the  object 
f^fbis  anger.    His  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal. 
This,  added  to  hie  great  activity  and  fierceness 
^ihi{MeOuUQch,  Records  Government  of  India^ 
i^fig%  Diparlmenif  pp,  x,  xii,)  the  Tanglie  an 
^1^  of  much  terror.   Dr.  Latham  notices 


that  the  vftiley  of  Assam  and  its  bordering  hills 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  populations 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  Garo, 
Kasia,  Mikir,  Aka,  Dofln,  Abor,  Miri,  Bor  Abor, 
Mishmi,  Muttuk,  Singhpo,  Jili,  Naga,  Chan^lo, 
Bhot,  KuKi.  On  the  south,  Assam  is  bounded 
by  the  Garo,  Khasia  and  Jaintia  hill  a,  then  the 
lands  of  the  Naga  in  north Cachar and  Naogong ; 
then  those  of  the  Singhpho  up  to  the  great  bend 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  All  their  native  popula- 
tions are  more  or  less  akin  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Burmese  empire.  {Laiham*9  Daci'iplive  Eih" 
nologjf.)TheTe  are  many  kinds  of  slaves  in  Assam 
distinguished  by  distinct  appellations.  The 
Moorukea  is  a  kind  of  Chapunea,  neither  ser- 
vant, slave^  nor  equal,  but  partaking  of  all. 
The  master  provides  the  Moorukea  with  a 
pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plough,  and  he  tills  his 
master's  land  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day 
the  Moorukea  may  plough  his  own  ground 
with  his  master's  bullocks  and  plough.  If  he 
does  not  take  his  reward  or  wages  thus,  by 
using  his  roaster's  cattle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. {Buller*8  Travels,  Assam,  p.  228-29.) 
The  valley  of  Assam  possesses  gold,  tea,  caout- 
chouc, lac  aud  ivory.  It  abounds  in  silk,  its 
two  principal  indigenous  varieties  of  this  arti- 
cle, being  the  nuga  and  the  eri,  A  dress  made 
of  muffa  is  prized  beyond  all  others,  by  the 
Assamese.  Of  its  woods,  thirty-six  species,  ap- 
plied to  various  useful  purposes,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Major  Han  nay  as  belonging  to 
Upper  Assam.  Most  of  them  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable ;  while  not  a  few  combine  with 
these  qualities  a  fine  grain,  which  renders 
them  well  adapted  for  articles  of  furniture. 
The  spices  of  the  country  comprise,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  as  are  commonly  cultivated  iu 
Bengal,  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  cardamoms, 
tcjpatra  or  malabathrum  leaf,  and  jubrang,  the 
capsule  of  a  species  of  xanthoxylum,  peculiar 
to  the  country  and  described  as  aromatic, 
fragrant  and  highly  pungent.— Z)f.2'^y or,  141. 
In  the  end  of  1861  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked 
and  plundered  a  village  in  British  territory,  but 
the  tribe  expressed  a  desire  to  renew  friendly 
relations,  and  begged  that  their  offences  might 
be  overlooked.  On  the  5th  November  1862, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them  binding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the  same 
engagement  was  subscribed  on  16th  January 
1863  by  the  Kebang  Abor. 

On  8th  November  1863  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Abors  of  the 
Pihang  Dibang  dears.  (Treaties  engagements 
and  sunuuds,  Vol.vii.p.  348.) 

Gualpara  is  under  a  permanent  settlement, 
but  the  other  five  districts  Kamroop,  Durrung, 
Nowgong,  Seebsagurand  Luckimpore  are  under 
ryotwari  tenure. 

It  ia  &aid|  that  opium  was  first  introduced 
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into  A^sam  in  1794  from  Bengal,  wheaBrliiah 
troops  assisted  the  Biijah  against  the  Mut- 
tuck  ;  since  then  it  has  spread  over  the  whole 
C3untry,  and  deteriorated  and  enfeebled  the 
population. — Dr.  Taylor  in  Reports  on  Great 
Ezkibilion  ty  1851.  Butler's  Travels  in  Asstun, 
p.  228-9.  Latham* s  Descriptive  Ethnology. 
McOulloch^s  Report  in  Records  of  the  Govern- 
ment of,  India,  Foreign  Department,  pA\»  Schla' 
ffentweit's  General  Hypsometry  oj  India,  Vol* 
«'/.  pp.  95-98.  Prinsep*s  Aniiquities  by  Thomas,  p. 
273.  See  India,  pp.  31 7  ;  340;  344.  Inscrip- 
ttons  374,  Joboka  ; — Kashmir :  Kasia  :  Kino : 
Mikir :  Petroleum  :  Sati  :  Sciurua  :  Singhpo, 
Ten,  Volcaaoes. 

ASSAMESE  ROOT.     Coptis  teta. 

ASSAM [.  Hind.  Pbus.  Au  iudiviiiual, 
a  non-proprietor,  a  hired  trooper  in  a  cavalry 
regiment. 

ASSARET.     Fr.     Asarabacca. 

ASSARH ADDON,  King  of  Babylon,  was 
the  son  of  Sennacherib.  The  latter  resided 
nt  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria  ;  Sennache- 
rib displaced  the  Satraps  and  invested  his  son 
as  kins:  of  Babylon  B.  C.  675. — Ch.  Bunsen^  iii. 

ASSASSINf,  a  term  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
Al  Hassani^  a  heterodox  ranhomedan  sect  who 
are  spread  through  Asia  from  P«rsia  to  Western 
India.  The  heterodox  point  in  their  belief  is 
that  the  deity  is  incarnate  in  their  chief. 
The  first  of  the  tribe,  who  arrogated  these 
divine  pretensions,  was  Hassan  Sahib  ;  a  man, 
whose  domineering  passions,  consummate  sub- 
tility,  and  persevering  spirit  of  enterprise,  per- 
fectly fitted  for  his  plan  of  imposture.  He  ap- 
peared about  the  year  1090  ;  and  by  various 
intrigues,  a  singular  mysterious  deportment, 
as  well  as  an  invincible  courage,  few  who 
approached  him,  dared  to  resist,  Christians, 
Jews,  Mahomedans  of  Omar  or  of  All,  that  is 
to  say,  mnhomedans  of  the  Sunni  or  Shiah 
sects,  all  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  excom- 
munication ;  and  he  sold  his  dagger,  or  rather 
that  of  his  followers,  to  whatever  party  were 
vile  enough  to  buy  the  blood  of  their  enemiea. 
Al  Jebal,  literally,  the  mountain,  was  the  old 
Asiatic  name  for  the  whole  of  the  very  moun- 
tainous quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which  lies  be- 
tween Hamadan  and  Kirmanshah.  It  stretches 
far  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  range, 
and  comprises  Mount  Elwund,  the  Orontea  of 
the  ancients,  this  branch  also,  bearing  the  ap* 
pellation  Elburz.  A  colony  of  these  fanatics, 
under  ihe  leading  of  one  of  Hassan  Sahib's 
most  odious  representatives,  settled  themselyes 
amongst  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been 
variously  called  Ismaelans,  Batbenians,  and 
Assassins  and  during  the  crusades,  he  or  one  of 
his  successors  was  known  as  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  The  present  chief  of  the  Ismail!  has  for 
many  years  past  been  residing  at  Bombay,  and 
in  1865    or  18C6;  inatitutcd  a   civil  iuit.  in 
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H.  M.  High  Court  for  some  matter  oonnettc 

with  his  faith.  The  term  Assassin  has  also  bcci 
derived  from  Hashishi,  a  person  given  to  t^r 
intoxication  of  hemp  (Hashish,  Ar.)  but  f.* 
accepted  derivation  is  from  Al  Haasani  — 
Farter's  Travels,  Vol.  i.  p.  486388. 

ASSAWUD,  a  town  in  ludia  in  L,  75   •^ 
E.  and  L.  23^  48'  N. 

ASSAYE,  a  small  village  in  L.  75"*  56  H 
and  L.  20^  17'  N.  It  is  on  the  borders  . 
Kandesh,  near  which  Colonel  Wcllesley  in  1  S'.'o 
defeated  a  large  army  of  Mahrattas.  Of  tKi 
British  Forces,  1  in  3  were  killed.  The  hamlKJ 
is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  and  en*! 
of  the  French  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle  hAs 
been  deified  and  at  his  tomb  worship  is  perform 
ed  by  the  mahrattas  of  the  village  and  nriiK- 
bourhood.  Tha  battle  was  fought  on  ihe  23f ! 
September  1808,  by  the  Indian  army  un.ier  S ' 
Arthur  Wellesiey,  against  the  confederate  Mat.- 
rat  tabs.  Seindiahs  artillery  rested  oc  the  ri^lit 
bank  of  the  rivulet  and  beneath  a  baniau  iro. 
there,  is  the  tomb  of  the  officer  whose  sptr>'. 
is  worshipped.  In  1868,  the  potail  of  the  til- 
lage, who  was  a  lad,  at  the  time  of  the  battle, — % 
subadar,  Papadu,  of  the  21st  M.  N.  I,  who  «  dI 
a  soldier  present  in  the  battle,  were  sli!l  ah^^, 
the  former  at  Assay,  the  latter  at  Secunderab;«i. 

ASSAY  MASTEK,  an  officer  with  this  de^^z- 
nation,  is  in  each  of  tiie  Indian  mints,  at  Calcutta. 
Madras  and  Bombay,  who  conducts  the  chemic*' 
analysis  of  the  precious  metals  brought  for  »a)r 
and  determines  the  quantity  of  gold  or  alUcr  1 1 
any  mixture  with  the  baser  metals,  lie  si*-* 
examines  the  pix  coins  prior  to  issue  to  aicerUi 
that  they  are  up  to  the  standard.  The  proc*^- 
was  formerly,  by  cupellation,  but  latterly  ih- 
humid  mode  has  been  followed. 

ASSEY,   a  river    north    of  Lebanon,   tiir 
ancient  Orontes.     See  Lebanon. 

A8SEAGAUM,  a  town  in  L.  77®  28'  E.  an  J 
L.  20^  11'  N. 

ASSEER,  a  town  in  L.  78'>  IV  £.  ami  I.. 
22^  17'  N. 

ASSEBKEE,  a  town  in  L.  73''  3'  E.  and  1. 
19^  46'  N. 

ASSEBRGHUR.  a  fortress  in  L.  73^  IS  K. 
L.  20°  4 1'  N.  ten  miles  west  of  Yevar,  ontJ » 
tree  in  the  fort  is  1164  feet  above  the  le\et 
the  sea  at  Bombay*  It  was  besieged  on  *<- 
2l8t  October  1808,  and  on  the  8th  and  \*  - 
April  18 19  it  was  captured  by  the  Indian  Am  ^ 

ASSBWAbf,  atown  in   L.   SO"*  21'   E  anJ 
L.  26°  51'  N. 

ASS-POISON,  this  is  a  translation  of  Rlr 
Zahra,  Persian,  and  supposed  to  be  oleander. 

ASSUM,  a  tin  mine  in  Banca.     See  Tin. 

ASSUB.     A  Semitic  race  who  settled  vn: 
nally  on  the  upper  Tigris,  but  to  the  east  i-:' 
thai  river,  in  the  modern  Knrdittan.     It  «-^ 
the  stem  of  the  empire  of  Ninas  on  the  Upper 
Tigri8.^.Birirafn,  tit,  363. 
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ISBUfi,  in  the  binduism  of  India  tradi* 
rional  giaiiU,  who  made  war  on  the  children  of 
the  Diti.  In  these  Assur  are  doubtless  typi- 
hed  the  Assyrian  conquerors  who  overran 
Asia  to  the  Trans-Indus  lands.  It  has  also 
Ix-en  surmised  that  the  Assur  of  the  Mshaba- 
ratba  may  be  the  Hasaures  or  Asii  of  Indo- 
Germanic  history. 

ASSYRIA,  the  Assyrians  are  the  Eissor  of 
the  Scythians  ;  the  Ashur  of  the  Hebrews, 
Anuii  of  the  Romans,  who  under  the  guidance 
of  Bel  (the  Jewish  Nimrod)  invaded  Mesopo- 
lamia,  defeated  Noah,  who  fled  to  Ardmion 
(Armenia.)  Bel  founded  the  town  of  Barbel  in 
the  plain  of  Shin ar,  and  established  the  Assy- 
riio  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Scythian  one, 
more  than  2,0 UO  years  before  the  christian  era. 
Ifaersiier  Bunsen  gives,  the  following  as  the 
vjccessive  dynasties  who  have  ruled  there.  (See 
Assyrian,  Iiud ;  Sacti.)  The  period  of  the  2nd 
to  the  9th  dynasties  was  1903  years. 

ist — Dynasty,  86  Chaldean  kings. 

Sod  Dynasty,  7  Median  Kings,  Zoroaster 
lod  his  successors^  reigned  224  years,  began 
B.  C.  2284. 

3rd  Dynasty,  11  Rings  (probably  Cbaldsaans, 
rtifned  288  years. 

4th  Dynasty,  also  Ghaldees,  49  kings, 
reigned  458  years. 

5th  Dynasty,  Arabs,  9  Kings,  reigned  215 
years, 

6ih  Dynasty,  45  Assyrian  Kings  and 
Xiftvads,  amongst  them  Semiraniis,  526  years. 

7th. — 6  Assyrian  Kings,  122  years,  viz  : 
Nabona«8ar,  B.  C.  747. 

Sarguia. 

Seooacherib  slain,  B.  C.  676,  reigned  28 
jf^Ti,  he  was  coeval  with  Esarhaddon  (Assa- 
ndinjof  Bah)loo. 

Asarhaddon. 

Saosdukhim  (Samnges.) 

Sardanapalus,  brother  of  Samuges,  B.  C.  626. 

This  famous  king  of  Assyria,  was  the  Phul 
and  Tiglath  Peleser  of  scripture.  He  burned 
himself  in  his  palace,  B.  C.  626.  In  his  reign, 
his  satrap  at  Babylon,  Nabopolasiar,  the  father 
cf  Nebuchadnezzar,  rebelled,  and  not  only  made 
Hoself  independent,  but,  in  alliance  with  the 
Medes,  checked  the  career  of  the  almost  univer- 
sal empire  of  the  Assyrians,  and  raised  Babylon 
iMo  the  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia  ;  Sar* 
ddoapaluB  had  ordered  Nabopolassar  to  march 
ftroinst  the  Medes  who  had  revolted.  But 
ijitead  of  that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Cv^x- 
irea  and  marched  with  him  against  Nineveh 
which  felt  B.  G.  626,  (Bunsen  iii.  435.) 

8tb. — Dynasty,  3  Chaldee  kings,  87  years. 

1*    Nabopolassar,  22  years. 

2.    Nabokolasser,  son,  43  years,  (Nabukod- 
io«or,  Nebuchadnezzar.) 

^.    llloaradam,  son,  (Evil  Merodach  of  the 

Bile.) 


4.  Nerigassolassar  (Neriglossar.) 

5.  Nabouadus,  in   the  last  year  of  whose 
reign  Babylon  was  captured  by  Cyrus. 

9th. — Dynasty,  10  Persian  kings,  207  years, 

Cyrus  :  Darius  Codomanua  :  Alexander,  B.  C. 
831. 

The   term   assigned    by   Herodotus   to  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Aain,  is  520  years. 

The  Empire  of  Nineveh  was  founded  B. 
C.  1273,  and  Herodotus  names  the  Medes 
(B.  C.  753)  as  the  first  who  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  this  great  empire  came 
to  an  end  B.  C.  747.  As  early  as  the  17th 
year  of  Ninus  i.  e.  in  1257,  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  reached  to  the  extent  which  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  its  downfall  in  the  eight 
century,  for  in  the  sixteen  years  from  B.  C. 
1273  down  to  1257,  the  Assyrian  empire  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia  as 
far  as  Syria  and  Palestine,  indeed  to  Egypt  itself. 
{Ch,  Buna.  iii.  274.)  The  territory  of  Authur 
(from  Asshur,  Shein's  son)  was  originally  of 
small  extent,  and  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  Asshur  the  giant  warrior, 
(Gen.  X.  11,  12,)  who  built,  or  rather  restored, 
the  three  cities,  Rehoboth,  Calnh,  and  Besen, 
besides  the  capital,  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  are  sufficiently  known  from  the  des- 
criptions of  Rich,  Ainsworthf  and  earlier  tra- 
vellers. They  are  in  Assyria  Proper,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and 
the  natives  still  call  them  by  the  original  name. 
(Euphrates  and  Tigris, — Col.Ckesney,  p,  119.) 

Babylon  was  built  B.  C.  3250,  and  tvas  taken 
by  Zoroastrian  Medes  B.  C.  2234,  the  Median 
empire  at  Babylon  again  ended  B.  C.  2011. — 
This  was  followed  by  the  Arabian  dynasty  iu 
Babylon  and  lasted  to  B.  C.  1518,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  the  Ninyads, 
{Ch.  Bunsen^  78,)  and  according  to  their  own 
and  Greek  account,  the  Assyrians  conquered 
Egypt  after  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews.  Three 
centuries  later,  the  first  king  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  captured  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon.  The  flourishing 
age  of  Assyria  commenced  with  Ninus.  8e- 
miramis  was  by  birth  a  philistine  (Palestine) 
and  first  appeared  at  the  Assyrian  court  with 
the  army  as  the  wife  of  the  Assyrian  Satrap  of 
Mesopotamia  or  Syria,  she  was  fanatical  for 
the  bloody  and  profane  worship  of  the  fish 
goddess  Derketo.  {Ch.  B.  iii  274.)  She 
seems  to  have  reigned  conjointly  with  Ninus 
after  his  tenth  year  {CJt,  Bunsen  443.  iii.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  Assyria,  was  su- 
preme in  western  Asia,  from  B.  C.  1273.  It 
was  progressive  till  B.  C.  12S2,  the  death 
of  Semiramis.  [Bunsen  iii.  289.)  In  1230, 
Semiramis  set  out  for  India.  The  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  .  Indus  the  site 
of  the  present  Peshawar,  from  above  the  At- 

tock^  was  tributary  to  the  AssyrianSi  as  it 
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afterwards  was  to  the  MeJes  and  Persians. 
The  celebrated  black  monument  from  Nineveh 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  monument  at  leaet  of 
the  9lh  century  B.  G.  has  the  Bactrian  camel 
aide  by  side  and  the  Indian  rhinoceros  and 
Indian  elephant,  and  establishes  the  payment 
of  Indian  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  Semiramis 
fitted  out  an  army  in  Bactria  and  captured  on 
the  Kophen  (the  Cabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the 
Kig-veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name.  She 
crossed  the  Indus  with  a  vast  force.  The  ruling 
maharaja  had  taken  up  a  position  there  also 
with  a  vast  force,  especially  formidable  from  the 
number  of  his  archers  and  elephants.  At  first 
he  retreated,  but  soon  again  advanced  and 
drove  back  the  Assyrians  in  total  disorder  to 
the  river  which  they  recrossed  with  difficulty 
and  with  immense  loss.  Semiramis  concluded 
an  armistice,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and  retreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the 
army  she  had  brought  against  India.  This 
expedition  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
rci^Uy  consequently  between  B.  C.  1235  and 
1225.  (Bunseu,  iv.  549-550.)  During  the  520 
years  of  dominion  from  B.  C.  1273  to  753  the 
AesyriHn  power  increased  at  times  and  waned. 
The  long  line  of  Assyrian  kings  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  when  the  weak  and  luxurious  Sarda- 
napHlus  was  conquered  by  Arbaces  the  Mede. 
But  after  the  death  of  Arbaces,  Media  in  its 
turu  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness ;  and  the 
Assyrians  made  themselves  again  independent 
under  a  king  of  the  name  of  Pal.  Their  chief 
city,  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti^^ris,  was 
then  the  wealthy  capital  of  an  empire  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  also 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  plains  on 
the  furthrr  side  of  that  range,  which  are  watered 
by  rivers  running  into  the  Grfspian  Sea.  The 
kingdom  was  so  well  established  by  Pul,  that 
his  successor  was  able  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  widening  it.  Tiglath-Pileser^  the  next  king, 
marched  westward,  and  conquered  Syria,  and 
then  took  Galilee  from  the  Israelites,  His 
name  teaches  us  that  at  that  time  Nineveh  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Egypt.  Assyria 
rose  yet  higher  in  power  under  Shalmanezer, 
the  successor  of  Tiglath-Pile«er. 

Shaliiianezer  soon  conquered  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus-  Tyre  alone  held  out  against 
a  si«*ge.  The  Assyrians  therefore  (Menatidrr 
ap.  Joseph,  2  Kings,  Ch.  xviii.  10.)  overran  the 
rebellious  Samaritans  in  spite  of  their  Eicyptian 
allies,  they  put  down  the  kingdom  of  IsrarJ, 
carried  away  the  nobles  as  captives  to  the  banks 
of  the  Caspiau,  and  made  Samaria  a  province  of 
Assyria. 

Tirbakah  the  third  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  found  Seonacherib, 
f  2  KiugS;  ch.  xiz,  9.)  the  next  king  of  Aisyria, 


pursuing  these  suooesses^  and  tbreatenin?  xu 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judasa.  SeL^ 
cherib  marched  towards  Egypt  to  attack  Tii.** 
kah  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Hi 
came  to  the  walls  of  Pelusium  ^Josephua  x. . 
the  frontier  city,  and  laid  aiege  to  it  in  o  ' 
form.  Before  they  met  the  enemy,  the  km^ 
of  Sennacherib  was  no  more.  An  unseen  bb  ; 
had  routed  or  destroyed  the  Assyrians  in  t 
night. — 8fiarpe*9  history  oj  Eff^pt^  Voi-  i 
p.  124-U6.  According  to  Mr.  Lsyard  t*.»i 
power  of  Bactria  was  broken  by  the  At 
Syrians  B.  C.  1200.  The  Assyrians  are  l*' 
particularly  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  nntil  t.' 
period  wlien  their  warlike  expeiiition  to  iw 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  brought  them  into  ooe 
tact  with  the  Jews.  The  first  king  wb.-^: 
name  is  recorded  wai  Pul,  who  reigned  tic 
tween  eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  t  n 
Christian  era,  and  about  two  hundred  previo'.i 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  consequently  he  o'l^-i 
have  been  nearly  the  last  of  a  long  succesii  •  i 
of  kings  who,  it  is  generally  admitted,  b.'i 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Aaia.  The  latt-^ 
monarchs  are  more  frequently  mentioned  iu  tM 
Biide ;  as  their  conquests  over  the  Jews,  wb  j:^ 
they  led  captive  into  Assyria,  brings  them  c^ui 
tinually  under  notice.  But  except  when  tb:i 
particularly  concern  the  Jewish  people,  rrrj^ 
little  is  related  of  the  deeds  of  even  these  mob 
archs.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ancie&i 
authors,  who  attribute  the  invention  of  leiUD 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  give  the  name  of  Assuis 
to  the  cuneiform  writing,  even  when  chsitjCLJ 
and  modified  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  more  recent  inscriptions  at  Khorst^ 
bad,  Kouyanjik,  and  Nimrond,  we  hare  eunu:lii 
writing  down   the  number  of   heads,  and  iU 
amount  of  spoil,   on  rolls  of  lesther,  or  t^'J- 
other  flexible  material.     It  could  scarcely  b.* 
been  papyrus,  as  that  substance  is  too   hrt* 
to  be  rolled  or  bent,  as  represented  in  the  scu  ' 
ture.     Parchment    was    not  invented,    wb. 
the  EgygtiHUS  used  occasionally  aa  early  s»il! 
18th  dynasty. — Layard*9  Ninevth^   Vol.  i, 
xix.  Vol.  M,  p.  178-184. 

There  is  little  connection  between  the  A* 
ayriau  and  Greek  mytholosry^  though  s  \<^ 
attributes  have  a  similarity.  Nisroch  or  A^bu^ 
the  time  god,  the  great  triune  deity,  wa«  ^*' 
sociited  with  the  planet  Saturn.  iWl  «>  •\ 
Jupiter ;  Merodach  with  Mars ;  Mylitta  »  { 
Venus  :  Nebo  with  Mercury  ;  Ishtar  with  li  \ 
mpon  and  Shamash  with  the  sun.  Mylitis  < ' 
Assyrian  sculptures,  hohls  in  her  right  iisnJ.  i 
staff  tipped  with  a  erescent ;  in  her  left  ^^ 
symbol  $  atill  used  by  aatronomera,  to  rep'^* 
sent  the  planet  Venus.  It  is  like  the  strsU ) 
rod  and  circle  separated  by  a  croia  bar  of  t  'i 
Ejfyptian  synibol  of  life  (the  cmx  ansaia)  « -^ 
blematio  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  life,  »«rJ< 
rated  by  death,    Mylitta  was  sometimes  rcpr«^ 
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seflted  with  the  water  of  life  issuing  from  ber 
breasts.— iVoctor**  Saium,  p.  197.  Sharped 
F.ggpL  Laffortti  Ninfttek.  Bun$en*s  Egypt.  See 
(Ac.  of  Ind.  Supp,  ii.  Inscriptions,  p.  871: 
Inn  ;  Kelat,  490  Ken  :  Lnriatan  :  Nabopolas- 
5ar,  Nineveh ;  Rnwlinson  :  Sennacherib. 

ASSYRIAN  IiAKE^  the  Assyrium  atagnum, 
is  the  Dead  Sea. 

ASTA,  or  Fatoo^  a  bast  in  use  in  Bheer- 
biioom.— /?flffe  Fib.  PI,     See  Pa  too. 

ASTABAU.  Pkk8.  A  ewer,  in  use  in  Persia, 
for  washing  the  hands  and  feet.  It  resembles 
a  cofee-pot,  has  a  handle  and  long  spout ;  from 
H.is  s  aervant  pours  water  on  the  hands  held 
over  the  Icf^an,  Some  laggans  are  merely 
fi<«he«,  Qsed  as  wash-hand  basins. — Ou3elep*8 
ImtU,  Vol,  i.  p.  24  7, 

ASTACU8,  the  Craw^sh. 

ASTANA.  Hind.  A  threshold  :  a  fakir's 
re«i.ience.    See  Asbr. 

ASTAKAK.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbks.  Btorax. 

ASfARKHI.  Arab.     Bed  Orpiment. 

A^TARTA,  the  AsUroth  of  the  Bible,  and 
AsUrte  of  Oreek  authors,  according  toGhevalier 
Hiinsen,  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word 
}i(storeth,  the  throne  or  seat  of  the  Cow  ;  t.  e., 
^^f  Qoeen  of  Heaven,  Bsalti,  the  wife  of  Baal, 
t-ic  Lord :  and  it  meant  originally,  Nature,  the 
<i>iDe  Kosnios«  But  after  the  year  B.  C.  2500 
or  6.  C.  2000,  Astarta  signified  the  polar  star, 
viiich  was  dedicated  to  that  primeval  i^oddess. 
—di.  Bungen,  iv.  850-352.  In  Jeremiah  xxiv. 
13*1 7  snd  xix.it  is  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
—See  also  Judges  x.  6 ;  1  Samuel  vii.  3;  xii.  10. 

ASTAKTE,  or  Ashtoreth  or  Baalith,  the 
Qieen  of  Heaven,  the  great  femsle  divinity  of 
:ie  Piisnieians,  the  female  power  or  Sacti  of 
B^M.  whom  the  Greeks  changed  into  Baaltis  or 
B*;tBe8.  was  the  chief  deity  of  Sidon,  but 
^^r  worship  was  extended  to  the  E.  pf  the 
-  rdan.  Physirally,  she  represented  the  moon, 
)i 'ocher  name  in  Gen.  xiv.  6;  Deut.i.  4;  Josh. 
^'-  4.  Ashtaroth  K  am  aim  or  the  two  homed. 
*'^^  the  crescent  moon.  See  1  Kings  xi.  and 
V  58 ;  2nd  Kings  xxiii.  13  ;  vii.  18  :  44^  xxv.  It 
^4iby  the  names,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  that 
tae  moon  was  worshiped  by  the  Israelites,  As- 
syrians, Ph<Bnicians,  Carthagenians  and  the 
people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     See  Ken. 

ASIEH,  a  surname  of  Arsaces,  supposed  to 
^ave  bees  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kir^s. 

ASTER,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natoral  order  Matricariacee.  These  are  named 
Um  Aster,  a  star  :  and  famish  nearly  every 
^«riety  of  colour.  Some  beautiful  additions 
"om  Germany  are  striped  and  of  larger  size 
»i>an  the  Cbiaeae.  They  are  propagated  by  seed 
"^^  at  the  end  of  the  hot  weather,  and  con- 
t;naed  daring  the  rains.  Mr.  Jeffrey  observes 
^3»i  the  flowering  of  the  asters  is  of  so  short 
a  iumtion  they  will  scarcely  remnnerate  for  the 


trouble  taken  to  raise  them.  Mr.  Mason  men« 
tions  that  a  species  of  aster,  or  Christmas  daisy, 
is  seen  occasionally  in  European  gardens,  in 
Tenasserim. — Biddell,  Jaffr^,  AiasoM*  Foigt, 
408. 

ASTEBABAD.  The  small  province  of  ^«- 
itrabad  is  sometimes  included  in  Mazenderan, 
which  it  resembles  in  appearance,  climate,  and 
productions.  This  is  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  and 
the  paternal  estate  of  the  present  king  of  Persia 
as  chief  of  the  Kujur  tribe,  who  have  entire 
possession  of  the  province.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  to  the  south  it  is 
separated  liy  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  from 
the  districts  of  D&mghftn  and  Bistan^  it  extends 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  longitude  ot  58/  and 
is  divided  from  Dftghestan  by  the  River  Ashor. 
The  city  of  Asterabad,  the  "  capital  of  the  pro* 
vince,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ester,  on  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  sea.'' 
From  Astrabad,  it  is  eighteen  days'  journey 
to  Herat,  and  from  thence,  passing  through  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Uazara  people,  you  nrrive 
Rt  Kabul  on  the  eleventh.  The  Haznras  are 
independent  and  Shias.  They  possess  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of  fine 
shawls.— J/oiiwff  LaVs  Travels,  p.  320.  Mul- 
ooMm  History  of  Fersia,  Vol.  si.  p.  1 26. 

ASTERACANTHALONGIFOLIA.  Nees. 

Syn. 

Ruellia  longifolia.    Roxb. 

Barleria  longifolia.     Linn. 

BaherShuIli  ... Maleal. 
Wahel  Shulli... 

Gokantaka 

Iksbugandha 

Nir-molli 

Nirugobbi...     .. 
Qobbi 


EanU-kalika  ... 

Beno. 

Babel  Shulli   ... 

Can. 

Katu-iriki. 

Ctkoh. 

Gokthnra. 

Hind. 

Gokinra    

»f 

Gokahnra* 

ty 

Talmakara.     ... 

9» 

Ikfihura    

»f 

It 

Sans. 

>• 

Tam. 

Tel. 


>' 


Grows  in  wet  places  all  over  India,  and  is 
considered  tonic  and  diuretic—  lioxb.  iff.  42. 
Birdwood*s  Bombay  Products.  Voigt.  485. 

ASTERACEiE.     See  Chrysanthemum. 

ASTERIA,  of  Pliny,  the  star  rubies  of  the 
moderns,  are  found  at  Ratnapoora  in  Ceylon. 

AST'HA  DIK  PALAKA  ARATANAM. 
See  Hindu. 

ASTUOL.     See  Math. 

ASl'MABAYDA.  SaNS.  Illecebmm  lanatum. 

ASTOLA  ISLAND,  Aptallah  or  Sunga- 
deep,  in  Lat.  25^  V  X.  Lon.  63°  47'  E.  on 
the  south  coast  of  Persia,  is  3  miles  long  and 
of  moderate  height. — Eorsbnrgk. 

ASTOR,  a  mountainous  district,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  littleThibet  to  the  west  of  Ladak.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  language.  See 
Ladak ;   Tibet ;  India  336. 

ASIRACAN;  hindus  practising  their  faith, 
extend  to  Astracan  and  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 
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ASTRAGALUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Fabacese .  Its  species, 
A  Aristatus:A.  Criticus:  A.  Dicksonii:  A.6uni- 
mifer  :  A.  Verus  and  A.  Slrobilifern,  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  Crete,  Ionia  and  the  Peloponesus, 
produce  the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce, 
which  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  dye  stuffs 
and  as  a  glaze  for  calico  and  silk,  and  in  medi- 
cine as  a  styptic  powder  and  in  lozenges.  Its 
price  in  England  is  4«.  to  Ss.  the  pound. 
Several  Astragali  are  common  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  Two  species  in  Kaghan,  are  call- 
ed Bachmal  and  Kenchirunga,  and  the  hindi 
term  Makhmal  is  given  to  the  Astragalus  spi- 
nosns,  but  none  of  these  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  yield  Tragacanth.  It  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  Persia  and  exported  to  Bagdad,  Baa- 
soraiand  India. — Voipt.  217.  O' Shaughnemy^ 
p.  294.  Hog.  Vtg^  King.  274.  Toolt,  p.  304. 
See  Tragacanth. 

ASTKOLOGY.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  mentions 
that  the  practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  clay 
iu  Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeris 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  particulars  of 
the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  since  this  custom  of 
the  inhahitnnts  of  India  was  described  by  Ar- 
rian  and  Strabo.  But  in  later  times  the  brah- 
mans  and  the  bnddhists  have  superadded  to 
that  occupation  the  casting  of  nativities  and 
the  composition  of  horoscopes  for  individuals, 
from  which  the  Sophistae  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the  highest 
and  roost  humble  castes  of  Singhalese  and 
Buddhists,  from  the  Vellala,  or  agricultural 
aristocracy,  to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who 
have  tbus  acquired  the  title  of  "  Nakaliga,** 
or  Astrologer.  The  attendance  on  particular 
ceremonies  however,  called  BaUi,  Vhieh  are 
connec(ed  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  latter  class.  The  Mahomedans  of  Bri- 
tish India,  keep  their  calendar,  or  Jantri  and 
the  Joshi  calculates  the  ephemeres.  The  bin. 
dus  also  have  their  Calendar  or  Fanjangam, 
but  they  all  practice  divination  from  books,  of 
which  the  Cbintamani  pastakam  is  in  use  in 
the  South  of  India* — Tennent' i  Ghrisiianiig 
in  Ceylon,  p*  184.      Bee  Divination. 

ASTRONOMY  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Chaldaeans  (q.  ▼.)  It  has  however 
been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  probably 
derived  their  knowledge  from  a  more  ancient 
nation.  The  Chinese  have  no  claim,  and 
when  the  claims  are  investigated  of  the  Indians, 
Persians  and  Babylonians,  it  is  found  that 
their  systems  of  Astronomy  belong  to  a  lati- 
tude considerably  higher  than  Benares,  Perse- 
polis  or  Babylon,  but  somewhere  between  35'' 
and  55^  North.  Brahminical  books  teach  that 
the  longest  day  in  summer  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  shortest  day  in  winter  which  is  not  the 
case  in  any  part   of  India.    Zoroaster  taught 
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the  Persians  similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obla;sr4 
ancient  Babylonian  records  of  atar  risings,  '^ 
longing  to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  i<^* 
parallel. 

The   astronomical   symbols   of  the  pluofis 
have   been   derived,   in  all   probability,  (m.. 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.     The  8vnsb:i 
of  the  planet  mercury  is  the  ($)  is  tbeCaucfi" 
which,  like  the  petasus  is  an  emblem  of  eastcr 
origin.     The  symbol  of  Mars  (^)  iepresen:i 
round  shield  and  spear.     The  symbols  of  Jur 
ter  and    Saturn  (U  and  T?)   are  doubtful,  i*ii 
are   probably   the   Syro  Arabic  forma  of  u: 
numbers   4  and  5,   indicating  the  position  ^' 
these  bodies,  in  the  planetary  iive.  The  tTub-i 
of  the  earth  (  ^  )  is  the  inverted  emblem  of  liff , 
and  probably  bears  some  reference  to  terrcitriii 
corruption  and  decay.    (Proeior'9  Satmrw,  , 
1 97.)  The  astronomical  systems  of  the  old  An* 
bian  authors  are  founded  on  those  of  Hipparca  i 
and  Ptolemy.    The   Arab  prince  Alb«teirc'«»f 
stated  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  to  br  i 
in  66  years.  The  divisions  of  time  of  all  natior* 
are  astronomical.     From  the  remotest  i\nit% 
amongst  the  Chaldeans,    Egyptians,  ArabUm. 
Hindus,    Greeks   and  the  natives  of  Kortbfrr 
Europe,  there  has  been  a  hebdoraadary  divisKn 
of  the  month.   In  this,  the  days  are  commf  nc»n 
with  the  day  of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  mocf. 
and  the  five   planets.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jiipi'ef. 
Venus  and  Saturn.    The  hindua  also  •red:, 
by   the  light  and   dark  halves    of  the  moon. 
which  they  designate  Kista  and  SSkla  paksha^. 
The  modes  of  determining  divisions   of  timei 
of  the  day  have  been  various  among  tht  r  >• 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  there  are   still   \hrr 
ations   in  these  modes  in  the  modern   wcri.: 
The  manner  of  reckoning  the   days   by  tt*- 
ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst  tr.«* 
people  at  the  present  time,  is,  to  commeorr  it.* 
day  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  ami  ■ 
finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at  the  aame  hour 
Thus  their  Sabbath  begins  on  the  afternoon  « 
Friday,  and  is  completed  on  the  afternoon  of  >i* 
turday.    The  Boman  Catholic  Church  aUc  cos 
mences  its  festivals  in  the  evening ;  and  iv^ 
custom  is  retained  amongst  the  British  inkoo- 
of  their  popular  observances,  such  aa  the  (>r  <  ( 
St.  John,  and  Christmiis  eve.     The  civil  dav  t^ 
Britain  now   commences    at    \%  o'clock    it 
midnight,  and  lasts  till  the  same    hour  of  ttf 
following  night.     The  civil  day  is  distiogui»' ''' 
from  the  astronomical  day,  which  begins  at  n^vr 
and  is  counted  np  to  24  hours,  termination  t\ 
the  sueoeeding  noon.    This  mode  of  reckotit; 
the  day,  is  thst  used  in  the  Nautical  Almant-*. 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  mistakes  with  pr rtro* 
not  familiar  with  this  manner  of  comput^tirr 
a  little  consideration  will  obviate  the  diffimlti 
Thus  January  JO,  fifteen  hours,  in  astronomic  <' 
time,  is  January  1 1 , 3  iu  the  morning  civil  lu> 
In  France  and  most  of  the  States  of  Europe,  -i 
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riU  (be  Briiish,  the  hours  are  counted  up  to 
13,  from  raidni/i^bt  till  noon,  and  from  noon 
(li  Didoigbt.  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  Ger- 
UAny,  I  be  day  ia  held  to  oommenee  about  sun- 
et  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  till  ibe  next 
onset  This  mode  is  very  inconvenient  to 
nrreilfrs,  as  the  noon  of  the  Italisn  hours 
tibewmmsr  solaliee  is  16  o'clock,  and  19 
/dock  at  the  winter  aolatioe. 

Tbe  division  of  the  day  among  mahomedsns 
s  chiefly  subservient  to  the  stated  timea  of  per- 
ormtog  their  devotione,  and  is  not  generally 
m  aocumte.    They  begin  their  account  at  sun  - 
«i,  reckooing  twelve  hours  from  thence  to  sun- 
iif,  whether  the  night  be  long  or  short ;  from 
mm  to  sunset  th^  also  reckon  twelve  hours, 
in<i  ooDsequently  a  night  hour  is  longer  in  the 
rtoier  than  an  bonr  of  tbe  day,  and  in  summer 
«e  hours  of  the  day  are  longer  than   those  of 
b«  night   At  the  equinoxes  alone,  all  the  hours 
re  of  equal  lengtb,  and  then  they  coincide  with 
ho«e  adopted  by  the  British  in  commencement 
ud  doratioUy  differing,  of  oourse,  6  hours  in 
nnsieration,  so  that  the   British   six  o'clock 
I  their  twelve,  and  the  British  seven  is  their  one, 
^   hi  other  periods  of  the  year,   also,  their 
IX  o'clock  eoincides  witb  the  British  twelve, 
nt  every  other  honr  differs  more  or  less  from 
bit  of  Britain.    The  time  of  snnrise,  and,  oon- 
quently,  the  length  of  the  day,  being  known, 
^  IcfiKth  of  each  hour  will  he  easily  found  hy 
i^isioD,  snd  the  period  of  any  given  hour  deter- 
BiA«i    Thus,  if  the  aun  rise  at  7  o'clock,  the 
agtb  of  the  day  will  be  ten  hours  (of  60  mi- 
>Q<e»  each)  and  that  of  eadi  hour  50  minutes. 
^  o'clock,  mahomedan   reckoning,  will  then 
K  at  50  miuntea  after  7,  two  o'dock  40  minutes 
)>ter  ei|;ht,  and   three  o'clock  will  be  half  past 
liae,  and  so  on  of  the   others.     When  the  sun 
iK»  ai5  o'cbok  the  three  first  hours  of  the  day 
rill  be  completed  severally  at  10  minutes  after 
%  twenty  minutes  after  seven,  snd  half  past 
igbt.    Id  every  case  six  o'clock  arrives  exactly 
1  midday,  whieh  io  India  is  called  **  dapahar^ 
r  the  lerosi  m^." 

f  heC4ueif  diviaioa  of  tbe  day  is  as  simple  as 
»e  British  and  not  mnoh  unlike  it.  The  Chi- 
cae  begin  tbe  day  «a  honr  before  midnight^ 
>d  divide  the  twenty^fonr  hours  into  twelve 
ttts  of  two  hours  eaeb.  Instead  of  number* 
m  their  horns  they  give  a  different  name  to 
Kh  period  of  two  hours ;  the  namea  and  oorres* 
<^»N  tinie»  according  to  the  British  mode, 
rcaafoUows:— 


,f».llto  IMomiag. 
-how.  1  to  3      „ 
'io..  3 to  5 
fAoa.5to  7 
ihin.  7to  9 
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Woo.lI  to  1  Afternoon. 
We...  1  io  8 
Shia  3io  5 
Yew.  5  to  7 

8eo«..  7  to  9 


If 

99 


Hae..  9  to  11 
Hie  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  first  hour  of 
eir»  period  is  mtended,  and  Cbiog  for  the  last. 


Thus,  Keaou  tsze  is  1 1  at  nighf,  and  Ching 
tsse  1 2  at  night ;  Keaou  Chow  1  in  the  morn- 
ing, Ching  Chow  2  &c.  &c.  The  word  K'hih 
"  quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour  witb  the 
numerals  yih  1,  urii  2,  or  sau  8,  to  subdivide 
the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is  the  smallest 
division  commonly  employed  r  example,  clung 
maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  6  ;  keaou  woo 
urh  k'hih,  half  past  1 1 . 

Both  the  hindno  and  the  mahomedan,  in 
India,  divide  the  day  into  four  watches,  and 
the  night,  into  the  same  number ;  the  day  be- 
ing considered  to  extend  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  watches  are  again  divided  into  gkureet, 
which  are  24  minutes  each  in  length.  As,  in 
the  summer,  the  days  are  longer  than  the  nights, 
each  day  watch  will  then  be  longer  than  any 
watch  of  the  night,  though,  from  the  necessity 
of  each  watoh  comprising  sn  exsct  number  of 
ghurees,  there  will  genefally  be  the  difference 
of  1  ghuree  between  two  watehea  of  tbe  same 
day.  There  is  much  variation  in  this  respect, 
and  althouvb,  in  the  latitudea  of  India,  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  a 
country  more  towards  the  north,  it  is  still  so 
inconvenient  that  the  nativea  of  India  rarely 
understand  their  own  method  of  dividing  the 
day,  and  readily  adopt  the  British  mode. 

In  order  to  explain  the  mode  of  subdividing 
the  watches,  we  shall  detail  the  oorrespondence 
of  ghurees  with  British  hours  in  March  and 
September  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equsl, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  more  regularity  may 
be  expected  than  at  other  seasons.  It  must  be 
remembeied  that  a  ghuree  contains  24  minutes, 
and  that  60  ghurees  make  up  the  24  hours; 
30  ghurees,  therefore*  make  up  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  this  season.  If  these  80 
ghurees  were  equally  divided  between  the  four 
watches,  giving  7  ghurees  and  a  half  to  each 
wat^h,  their  oorrespondence  with  British  hours 
would  be  easily  made ;  but  as  the  hindoo  prac- 
tice is  never  to  divide  a  ghuree  between  two 
watches,  but  to  continue  every  watch  until  the 
last  ghuree  is  completed  (with  one  exception) 
the  watches  will  be  of  unequal  length  :  the  first 
and  last  watches  will  be  of  8  ghnreeS|  and  the 
second  and  third  of  7  ghurees  each. 

At  6  o'clock,  tlie  first  ghuree  begins  with  the 
rising  sun  and  is  completed  at  24  minates  after 
6 ;  the  second  ghuree  strikea  at  48  minutes 
after  6,  tbe  third  at  12  minutes  after  7  and  ao  on 
in  succession  until  the  evA  of  the  firal  watch, 
at  12  minutes  after  9.  At  86  miantea  after  9^ 
one  ghuree  strikes  again,  and  the  same  detail 
continues  until  midday*  when  the  second  watoh 
ends.  The  third  watch  enda  at  48  minutea 
after  2,  and  the  fourth  at  6  o'clock,  or  sqnset. 
The  same  succession  continues  during  the 
night. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  sun  rises  about  12 
minutes  after  five,  and  sets  at  48  after  6,  the 
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(lay  is  34  ghurces  itv  lengthy  and  the  night  only 
26.     Ill  this  case  the   first  watch  of  the   day 
contains    9  ghurees,   the  second  and  third    8 
each,   and  the  fourth  nine.     In  the  night  the 
four  watches   will  contain,  respectively  7,  6,  6, 
aud  7  ghurees.     In  winter,  of  course,  the  con- 
trary arrangement  tskea  place,  the  day  consist- 
ing of  2Q  ghurees,  and  the  night  34  ;  circum- 
stances being  the  same  in  other  respects.  In  the 
intermediate  seasons   the  watches   will  contain 
6,  7,  8,  or  9  ghurees  each,  according  to    the 
length  of  the  day  ;  arranging  them  so  that  each 
watch  may  contain  an  equal  number  of  ghurees, 
if  possible  ;  if  there  be  one  ghuree  in  excess,  it 
is  to  be  added  to  the  first  watch  ;  if  two,  to  the 
first  and  last ;  and  if  three,  to  the  first,  second, 
and  last.     The  last  ghuree  of  the  day  will  occa- 
sionally be  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  order  to 
finish  the  day  with  sunset,  and  the  last  of  the 
night  altered  in  the  same  way,  that  the  day  may 
be^in  at  sunrise. 

Wiih  such  a  variable  system  as  the  above,  it 
is  evident  that  no  clocks  could  be  made  to  mark 
the  time ;  but  a  mode  denoting  time  has  been 
adopted  by  the  hindoo,  which  is  not  without 
ingenuity.  They  provide  a  thin  metal  cup,  a 
clepsydra,  through  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
hole  is  drilled  ;  this  cup  swims  on  the  surface 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  until  the  water,  running 
gradually  through  the  hole,  fills  the  cup,  which 
then  sinks.  The  hole  is  made  of  such  a  size, 
that  the  water  rising  sinks  it  in  24  minutes.  A 
sort  of  gong,  or  shallow  bell  metal  pan,  called 
a  ghunal,  is  hung  up  near  the  vessel,  to  be 
struck  at  the  expiration  of  each  ghuree,  which 
is  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  cup.  A  man, 
who  is  employed  to  watch  the  sinking  of  the 
cup,  and  to  strike  on  the  bell,  is  called  a 
ghuriali.  For  the  complete  establishment  of  a 
ghuree,  six  or  eight  servants  are  necessary,  who 
keep  watch  in  turns.  Such  an  expense  can,  of 
course,  be  afforded  only  by  the  wealthy  ;  but 
the  sound  of  a  gong  is  usually  loud  enough  for 
a  whole  village,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
church  clock. 

We  shall  explain  the  operations  of  the  ghuri- 
ali through  the  twelve  hours  of  an  equinoxial 
day  ;  and  the  process  of  striking  throughout  the 
year  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  detail 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
appears  on  the  hcnrizon,  a  little  cup  is  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  when  it  sinks,  which  will 
be  at  84  minutles  after  6,  the  time  is  called,  but 
not  struck,  1  ghuri.  This  ghuri  is  considered 
aacred  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ghuriali,  alone, 
has  the  privilege  of  striking  it:  with  this  excep- 
tion the  firat  ghuree  is  passed  in  silence  through- 
out Hindostan.  At  the  second  ghuri,  two 
blows  are  struck  ;  at  the  third  three,  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  watch,  when  eight  blows  are 
struck  for  the  eighth  ghuri  of  the  watch  :  then 
eight  to  show  that  8  ghXiris  of  the  day  ure  pass- 


ed ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a   second  or  t 
one  loud  blow  is  struck  to  shew  the  end  of 
first  watch.   The  same  process  is  repeated  to 
end  of  the  second  watch,  except  that  the 
ghuree  is  not  passed  in  silence  ;  and  that,  at 
end  of  I  he  watch,  which  consists  of  7  ghur 
after  striking  the  seven  blows,  fifteen  more 
sounded,  to  show  that  fifteen  ghurees  are  elap 
from  Bunrise,  and  then  two  loud  blows  to  s 
the  end  of  the  second  .watch.     At  the  end  of 
third  watch,  seven  blows  are  struck  for  tb 
ghurees  of  the  watch,  twenty  ^two  for  the  ghu 
of  the  day,  and  three  loud  strokes  for  the  t 
watch.    At  sunset,  after  the  eighth  stroke  for 
eight  ghurees,  thirty  are  sounded  to  show  t 
SOghurees  are  passed  sincesuurise,  andfourl 
ones  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  w»tcb. 
the  fourth  watch  is  never  struck  until  sunseit 
last  ghuri  will  increase  with   the   lengthen 
days,  until,  in  April,  it  would  be  equal  in  Ini: 
to  two  ghurees,  and  the  whole  watch  would  c 
lain  9  ghurees.    To  avoid  so  loug  a  watch, 
ghuree  is  added  to  the  second  watch,  which 
fore  contained  only  7  ghurees^and  the  last  w 
is  reduced  to  its  former  length.    In  May  the 
is  one  ghuree  longer,  and  this  addition  is  m| 
to  the  third  watch,  which  before  contained 
seven.    The  four  watches  are   then  of  e 
length.    At  the  end  of  May,  a  ghuree  is  ad 
to  the  first  watch,  aud  near  midsummer  anot 
to  the  last  watch.    The  day  then  consists  o4 
ghurees,  and  the  night  of  26  only  ;  and,  as 
days  decrease,  1  ghuree  is  taken  away  at  a  ti 
in  the  same  order  as  they  were  put  on,  u 
the  shortest  day,  when  the  whole  detail  ree^ 
mence^. 

Some  variation  will  occasionally  take  p 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaid 
the  precise  moment  of  sunrise, though  mueh) 
in  India,  than   would  be  the  case  in  a  do 
atmosphere.    Change  will  also  arise  from  I 
negligence  or  idleness  of  the  ghuriali  ;  and  l| 
are  sometimes  told  of  great  men,  forwho.se 
venieuce   the    complaisant   ghuriali   will 
a  ghuree  to  a  watch,  or  aceelerat*-  the  sin 
of  the  little  cup  to  accommodate  their  masij 
pleasure.    These  circumstances  will  prevent 
exact  coincidence  of  ghurees  with  hours  \r 
tioally,  though  there  will  be  no  great  discrep 
by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  above. 

The  British  names  of  the  days  of  the 
are  derived  from  the  Saxons  ;  and  they  p« 
adopted  these  names  from  the  more  civil 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  following  in^eu' 
origin  of  the  ancient  names  has  been  sug^^r^ 
in  connexion  with  astrt)nomical  science, 
planetary  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  was  thii 
1,  Saturn  ;  2,  Jupiter ;  3,.  Mars  ;  4.  the  3 
5,  Venus  ;  6,  Mercury  ;  7,  the  Moon.  E 
of  these  planets  was  supposed  to  preside.  '■ 
cessively,  over  each  hour  of  the  24  of  each  * 
in  the  order  above  given.     la  thi9  wa>  S«i' 
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roul(]  preside  o?er  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
lay,  Jupiter  over  the  secoud  hour,  Mars  over 
be  third,  the  Sua  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Sua  presiding  over  the  fourth,  ele- 
ieoih,  and  eighteenth  hours  of  the  first  day, 
Auuld  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  second 
ijy,  and  carrying  ou  the  series,  the  Moon 
»uul<i  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  third 
]^s,  Uirs  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fourth  day, 
licrcury  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day, 
lupiterover  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
Veuus  over  the  first  hour  of  the  seventh  day. 
lUuce,  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in  the 
luroed  profeasioDS  throughout  Europe.  The 
praeat  EngUsh  names,  however,  are  derived 
trom  the  Saxon : — 


Latk, 

Dies  Satumi 
Dm  Solis 
Dies  Lunse 
Dies  Mart  is 
I>ies  Mercurii 
Dies  Jovis 
Dies  Yeoeris 


Saxon. 

Saterne's  day. 
Suu's  day. 
Moon's  day. 
Tiw's  day. 
Woden's  day. 
Thor's  day. 
Friya's  day. 


Saturday 

Suuday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

liiv,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Priya  were  deities  of 
iKt  paurtn  Saxons.  Tbor  was  the  god  of 
u  ibder,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Juve,  and  Friya 
vi:  A  goddess,  the  wife  of  Wodeu. 

Aiiuost  all  nations  have  regulated  their  months 
aivd  weeks,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  unite 
lb  division  with  the  annual  course  of  the  sun, 
I)  ju  augmentation  of  days  at  the  end  of  each 
}ur,  or  hy  adding  a  thirteenth  month  at  the 
<sioffcvery  third  year.  The  Jews  and  the 
Aibtniaiis  followed  this  latter  method ;  the 
^ffdouians,  and  some  nations  of  Asia,  assign- 
ed luir  months  30  and  31  days;  the  Turks 
i'U  the  Arabs  have  29  and  30  days  ;  the 
nootbs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  governed  by 
'^t  revolutions  of  the  moon.  Their  common 
>^  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  three 
taontbs  being  appropriated  to  eaeh  of  the  four 
^''OQi;  but  every  third  year  contained  an 
^(titioaal  lunar  month,  which  was  given  to  the 
^•mmr  season.  The  names  of  their  lunar 
i&outbs,  either  had  reference  to  their  religious 
t  rcmouies,  or  to  the  natural  appearances  of  the 
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A  coDsldtrable  variation  prevailed,  generally, 

^'"^pi  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  par* 

Ul)  prevails  with  regard   to  the  commence- 

QH:ut  of  the  year.    The    Jews  dated  the  begin- 

^i  of  the  sacred  year  in  the  month  of  March ; 

^^^  AthenisDt  in    the   month  of  June;  the 

MAcedoaisDs  on     the   24th     September;  the 

^liriuians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th 

^  30  of  Augoat,  and  the  Persians  and  Armeni- 

«^»  00  the  lUh  of  August.     The  Jewish  civil 

>car  be^ius  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 

'*'^^)m  corresponds  with  our  9th  of  Septem- 


ber ;  the  mahomedan's  begins  on  the  J  at  of  the 
month  Moharam,  which  year,  corresponds  with 
our  1 4th  cf  July.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  world,  now,  commence  the  year  on  the 
1st  of  January;  but,  as  recently  as  1752,  even 
in  England,  the  year  did  not  legally  and  gene« 
rally  commence  till  the  2&th  of  March,  la 
Scotland,  at  that  period,  the  year,  began  on  the 
1st  of  January.  The  difi'erence  caused  great 
practical  inconvenience,  and  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  part  of  March,  sometimes  bore  two 
dates^as  we  often  find  iu  old  records  as  171 1-12, 
This  practice  often  leads  to  chronological  mis- 
takes ;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say,  ''The 
British  Rtvolution  of  1688,"  that  great  event 
happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  mode  of  computation ;  but 
if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  it  would  be  "  The  Revo- 
lution of  1689."  In  the^anniversaries  given  in 
the  Almanacs,  the  alterations  of  style  made  in 
1752,  are  not  followed,  as  any  correction  of 
dates  would  embarrass  the  reader  in  historical 
and  biographical  references. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solar 
year,  or  the  period  of  time  iu  which  the  sun 
passes  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  period  comprises  65  days,  5  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  6  decimals^  and  is  called 
the  astronomical  year. 

The  Calemdau  in  India,  the  Jantri  of 
the  hindus,  is  a  table  of  the  days  of  the 
year  arranged  to  assist  the  distribution  of 
time,  and  to  indicate  remarkable  days  con- 
necled  with  devotion  or  business.  If  every 
nation  bad  adopted  the  same  division  of 
time,  and  an  uniform  calendar  had  been 
general  throughout  civilized  statA,  history 
would  present  much  fewer  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. The  progress  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence hss  necessarily  produced  great  changes  in 
the  manner  of  dividing  time ;  and  thus,  whilst 
some  nations  have  beeu  ready  to  give  their  ca. 
iendar  every  possible  advantage,  of  a  scientific 
construction,  the  prejudices  of  others  have  ren- 
dered them  unwilling  to  depart  from  their  ac- 
customed mode,  however  inaccurate. 

The  Romans  called  the  first  days  of  each 
month  Calends,  from  a  word  which  signified 
^'  caUed  "  because  the  Pontiffs,  on  those  days, 
called  the  people  together,  to  appnze  them  of 
the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence  we 
derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  in  great 
part,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is  stat- 
ed to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  this  city.  He  divided  the  year  into 
ten  monthsonly, — Mars,  ApriU8,Maius,  Junius, 
Quintilis  (afterwards  called  Julius),  Sextilis^ 
(afterwards  called  Augustus.)  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December.  Mars,  Maius, 
Quintilis/  and  October;   contained   31    days, 
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ftiid  each  of  the  six  other  months  80  days,  so    in  the  year  1752,  the  days  should  be  ntuubcp' 


that  the  ten  months    comprised   304  days. 
The  year  of  Romulas  was,  therefore,  of  50  days 
less  duration   then   the  lunar  year,  and  of  61 
days  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its  commen- 
cement, of  course,  did  not  correspond  with  any 
fixed  season*    Numa  Pompilius  corrected  this 
calendar,  by  adding  two  months,   Januarius, 
and  Ftbruarius,  which  he  placed  before  Mars. 
Julius  Cssar,   being  desirous  to  render  the 
calendar  still  more  correct,  consulted  the   astro* 
Domers  of  his  time,  who  fixed   the  solar  year 
at  365    days,   6  hours,  comprising,  as  they 
thought,  the  period  from  one  vernal  equinox 
to  another.    The  six  hours  were  set  aside,  and, 
at  the   end  of  four  years,  forming  a  day,  the 
fourth  year  was   made  to  consist  of  366  days. 
The  day  thua  added,    was  called  intercalary, 
and  waa  added  to  the  month  of   February,  by 
doubling  the  24th  of  ^lat  month,  or  according 
to  their  way  of  reckoning,  the  sixth  of  th^  cal- 
ends of  March.    Hence  the  year  was  called 
biasextile*    This  almost  perfect  arrangement^ 
which  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  pre« 
vailed  generally  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
Ull  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.    The  Cal- 
endar of  Julius  Cesar  was  defective  in  this 
particular,    that  the  aolar  year,  consisting  of 
366  days,  5  houra,  and  49  minutes,  and  not  of 
866  days,   6  hours,  as  was  supposed   in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  apparent   year  and  the  real  year, 
of  eleven  minutes.  This  difference  at  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII,  had  amounted  to  ten  entire 
days,  tbe   vernal  equinox   falling  on   the  1 1th 
instead  of  the  21st  of   March,  at  which  period 
it  fell  correctly  at  the  time   of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, Gr^ory  ordained,   in  1683,  that  tbe 
15tb  of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of 
the  5th,  for  the  future ;  and  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  this  error,  it  was  further  determin- 
ed, that  the  year  beginning  a  century,  should 
not  be  bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  the 
beginning  of  each  fourth  century.  Thus  1700 
and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,   nor  will 
1900  be  so,  but  the  year  2000  will  be  biaaextile. 
In  this  manner,  three  days  are  retrenched  in 
four  hundred  years ;  because  the  lapse  of  the 
eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that 
period.    The  year  of  the  Calendar  is  thua  made, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the 
true  solar  year,  and  future  errors  of  chronology 
are  avoided.    The  adoption  of  thia  change, 
whieh  ia  called  the  Gr^ionan,  or  New  Style, 
(the  Julian  being  called  the  Old  Style,)  waa  for 
some  time  resisted  by  states  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  change  of  the 
atyle  ia  Britain  was,  established  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  paased  in  1752.    It  waa  then  en- 
acted, that  tbe  year  should  oommenee  on  the 
let  Ja&uaryt  iaatoad  of  Maioh  86th  i .  and  that 


as  usual  until  September  84,  when  the  d. 
following  should  be  accounted  the  14tfa  of  Si 
tember,  omitting  11  daya.  The  Gregot** 
principle  of  dropping  one  day  m  every  hv: 
dredth  year,  except  the  fourth  hundndth,  * 
also  enacted.  The  alteration  was,  for  a  hni 
time  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  individuali 
and,  until  lately,  with  some  persons,  the  <^ 
Style  was  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  tK 
rents  were  made  payable  on  the  old  qua 
days,  instead  of  the  new.  The  Russians  fti 
retain  the  Old  Style,  thus  creating  an  inoai 
venience  in  their  public  and  commercial  int^ 
course  with  other  nations,  which,  the  growm 
intelligence  of  the  people  will  eventually  oofrmi 

During  the  period  in  which  France  w«s 
Republic,  the  authorities  introduced  an  thV 
change  in  the  calendar,  which  was  in  existent 
more  than  twelve  years ;  and  is  important  to  H 
noticed,  as  all  the  public  acta  of  the  Ytei 
nation  were  dated  according  to  thia  altered  ft>,^| 
The   National  Conveniion,  by  a  decree  of  t 
5th  October  1798,  estnblished  a  new  ers.  whj 
was  called,  in  the  place  of  the  Christian  Era,  t( 
£ra  of  tbe  French.  The  commencement  of  t* 
\ear,  or  the  first    '*  Vendimaire,"  was  fixei 
the  miduiglit  commencing  the  day  on  whicb  'Lj 
autumnal  equinox  fell,  as   determined  at  tl 
observatory  at  Paris.     This  era  commencrH 
the  22nd  of  September  1792,   being  tbe  epc: 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic ;  but  its  <  i 
ablishment  was  not  decreed  till  tlie  4th   "  ^f 
maire'*   of  the  year  II,  i4th  November,  179'. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  public  acts  were  tb 
dated.     This   Calendar  existed   till   the   10: 
"Nivose,"  year    XIV   (the   Slat   Dccerob 
1805,)  when  the  Gregorian  mode  of  oompu 
tion  was  restored. — (Madrat  Almanac^ p.  i 
to  74.)  The  Parsees  of  India  have  a  new  }eat 
day,  in  March* 

Tbe  mahomedans  of  Persia  reckon  the  ve^i 
from  their  Nao-roz  or  New  year's  day,  the  d»j 
on  which  the  sun  enters  Aries,  but  the  ou'j'i 
medans  of  India  follow  the  lunar  months  %a\ 
have  no  intercalary  periods,  so  thai  their  kO": 
versaries  and  festivals  make»  continuoiui.^ 
circuita  of  the  seasons* 

The  hindusof  India  follow  the  lunar  montH 
but,  every  twenty- fifth  year,  insert  an  intemli 
ry  month  to  adjust. 

Hindu  festivalaand  holydays  are  very  » 
ous,  and  several  of  those  which  the  masaes 
serve  have  an  astronomical  origin  or  refsr  to 
seasons.  The  Makar  Samkramii  festival,  a 
the  12th  January,  is  held  on  the  occasion  of  t 
sun  entering  the  tropic  of  Caprieont  or  Ma 
On  this  day,  the  hindus  bathe,  and  anoint  t 
body  with  sesamum  oil,  and  listen  to  the  prsT 
of  brahmana  to  whom  thqr  five  preaeots. 
prayara  on  this  day  are  only  to  the  stta«  IH 
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bsTe  fxieiMb  to  dinotr  at  night  and  put  on  new 
clothes. 

Skoadoak,  is  a  tiny  ship  which  hindtm 
launch  on  ike  Gaiij^es.  They  have  garlands 
of  fiowerv  and  are  illnmiuated  with  lampa.  !t 
is  pcrforiDad  by  hindu  m others  to  propitiate 
the  goddess^  in  behalf  of  their  sons.  The 
goddess  membles  Amphitrite.  It  is  suppos* 
ed  to  be  a  ]m)pitiatory  rite  banded  down  from 
limes  when  the  hind  as  were  engaged  in  niari- 
tine  iTOcations.  It  it  held  on  the  day,  on 
liiih,  aooording  to  hindu  astronomy,  the  sun 
tttriis  back  from  Capricornus  to  icsume  his 
Dorthero  asoensioD  and  when  the  steady  N.  W. 
wind  blows  favonrably  for  outward  bound 
Tojages :  feasiings  are  held  on  that  day,  and 
fisRvell  etitertaiaments  are  given  to  the  voy- 
Bi^cr*.  The  san's  festival  with  the  Gete  and 
i>(ra  Dations  of  the  Jaxartes»  aa  with  those  of 
Sc^Ddiiia?ia,  seems  to  have  been  the  winter 
«olstier,  tbe  Sacrant  of  the  Rajpoot  and  Hindu 
ill  geheral^roifa  Bajasikau,  vol.  i.  p.  676. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  horse's  return  after 
a  year,  evidently  indicates  an  astronomical 
revolaiion,  or  the  snn's  return  to  tlie  same 
point  is  the  ecliptic.  The  return  from  his 
southern  declination  must  have  been  always  a 
(laj  of  rejoicing  to  the  Scythic  and  Scandina- 
<m  nations,  who  could  not,  says  Gibbon^ 
faocj  a  worse  hell  than  a  large  abode  open  to 
tiie  cold  wind  of  the  north.  To  the  south 
ibey  looJEed  for  the  deity  ;  and  hence,  With 
tbe  Rajpoots,  a  religious  law  forbids  their 
coors  beiog  to  the  north, 

BoMaui  Fanehmi  occurs  about  the  9th  Fe- 
bniarj,  is  in  honor  of  Basanth,  the  spring, 
iu  hudo  m}  thology,  personified,  and  an  attend- 
iDt  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love. 

RM  SapUimi,  from  rathaacar  andaaptami, 
tbe  7th  day  of  the  month,  is  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  tbe  aun.  Thia  is  held  about  the  1 1th 
February  sod  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Uaawantaram   or   period  emhraciwg    the 

^  of  MttUM, 

UoU  or  Hutasavi,  in  Sanscrit  Holikha 
or  Phal  gotsava,  is  called  also  dola  or  dola< 
vatra,  the  swinging  festival  and  is  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  vernal  equinox  and  to  be  simi- 
kr  to  the  Persian  New  year.  It  ia  held  about 
the  19th  Mareh,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
moon  of  Phalgun.  It  is  in  honor  of  Krishna  and 
is  quite  s  saturnalia,  red  powders  are  thrown 
■sd  red  fluids  squirted  at  passers  by  and  lieen- 
tioos  songs  sung.  At  the  close  of  the  festival,  a 
pile  is  lighted,  and  a  wheaten  cake  or  poll,  of- 
fered on  it. 

GMi  p^dvoi  or  flving  of  paper  kites  is  held 
It  the  new  year»  on  the  new  moon  of  ChaUra, 
0^  Uie  5tk  April. 

Mudi  Mkadan,  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
Kght  half  of  the  month  Ashad  and  is  de- 
dkited  to  Vishnttv    It  Ms  about  Uie  V2ih 


July,  and  refers  to  the  snmmer  solstice,  and  on 
this  feast  day,  commences  the  night  of  the  god, 
during  which  he  reposes  for  four  months  on 
the  serpent  Sesba. 

Shravun  or  Fumiua^  this  feast  occurs  about 
the  middle  of  August,  on  the  15th  of  Shravan 
Shitkla.  It  is  attended,  on  the  western  coast 
of  India,  about  Bombay,  with  much  ceremonial* 
The  S.  W,  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be  ended. 
Cocoauntsand  flowers  are  thrown  into  the  sea  to 
obtain  favour  for  those  who  are  to  trust  them- 
selves  on  the  ocean. 

Oourif  a  name  of  Parvati  or  Ceres,  has  a 
festival  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
on  the  7th  of  Bhadrapad,  when  Parvati  is  wor- 
shipped as  a  tender  maiden.   It  laata  three  days. 

PUra  Bak$k,  PUra,  paternal  ancestors,  the 
Patrii  of  tbefiomans,  is  a  hindu  festival  about  the 
end  of  September  on  the  last  day  of  Bhadra- 
pad or  first  day  of  Asbwin,  on  which  ofiFerings 
of  fire  and  water  are  made  to  the  manes  of  de- 
ceased ancestors. 

Datara,  from  das,  ten,  occurs  about  the 
first  day  of  October,  on  the  10th  of  Ash- 
win  shud.  It  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Thenine  days  preceding  tW. 
Dasara  are  the  Nao-ratri,  during  which  a  brtih- 
man  ia  engaged  to  read  the  praises  of  Durgi, 
and  on  the  tenth,  is  the  homa  or  fire  sacrifice,  in 
which  rice  and  gbi  are  poured  into  tSe  fire.  Bania 
women  keep  up  a  dance  called  Garbhu.  The 
10th  day  of  Asoj  is  commemorative  of  the  date 
on  which  the  deified  Bama  commenced  his  ex- 
pedition to  Lsnka  for  the  recovery  of  Site. 

Kartik  Ekadasi^  is  the  11th  in  some  3'ears 
tlte  12th  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  mouth 
Kartik  or  about  tbe  8tb  November.  On  this 
day,  Yishnu  is  supposed  to  rise  from  his  four 
month's  sleep  and  this  has  reference  to  the  sun 
being  at  the  winter  solstice. 
OaneshCfiaturthi  or  Chauih.  On  this  day,which 
falls  about  the  beginning  of  September,  was 
born  Ganesh  called  also Ganapati  made  from  the 
turmeric  and  oil  off  the  head  of  Parvati.  He  is  the 
god  of  wisdom  who  removes  obstacles  and  is  in- 
voked at  tbe  commencement  of  all  undertakings. 
Ganapati  has  a  man's  body  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  his  head  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off 
or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when  Ganesh  tried  to 
prevent  Siva  entering  the  chambet  of  Parvati 
when  bathing.  Clay  images  are  made  and  wor- 
shipped for  from  one  to  nine  days  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  Chinchor  or  Chinchwad 
who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name  near  Foona 
is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Ganesh, 
who  promised  an  ascetic,  named  Moroba,  who 
lived  in  Sivaji's  time,  that  he  would  be  in- 
carnate for  seven  generations  iu  his  family. 
The  earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  one  of  three  forms 
in  which  the  earth  deity  mrittika  is  worship- 
ped by  hindus.  Tbe  first  is  the  Nagpancham  : 
in  which  feast  a  snake  of  clay  is  worshipped^ 
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tbe  sfcoad  is  Gokul  Asbtami,  when  a  clay  image 
of  the  infant  Krishna  is  worshipped,  and  the 
third  occasion  is  that  on  which  Ganesh  is 
worshipped,  and  this  last  day  of  the  worship  of 
Mrittilca  is  observed  with  great  pomp.  The 
Vahan  or  carriage  of  Ganesh  is  a  rat.  The 
frast  in  honor  of  bis  birth  is  held  on  the  4th 
of  the  mouth  Bhadrapad,  and  falls  on  the  first 
days  of  Septennber  and  has  some  seasonal 
t'onneclion.  Ganesh  is  brought  to  tbe  house 
with  much  pomp< 
ASTRUK.       Guz.  j^l     Hikd.       Gum 

ammoniac. 

ASTUR  TRIVIRGATUS,  Temm.  Gos- 
hawk.  This  species  of  hawk  inhabits  the 
hilly  parts  of  Nepaul,  India  and  the  Malay 
countries.  The  other  Indian  species,  A.  pa- 
himbarius  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
in  India  is  confined  to  the  Sub-Himabiyas.-— 
Sfifi  A  VPS 

A8TYAGES  Oft  APANDA,  a  persian  king 
of  the  Kaianian  dynasty.  He  was  sou  of 
Isfandiar. 

ASTZ  :     Gbb.     Soda.     Natron. 

ASUBHA  CHAWANA,  in  Singhalese 
Buddhism,  the  meditation  of  misfortune. — 
Uydff^i  Mostern  McnnchUmy  p.  484. 

ASUL  also  ATUL.  Hikd.  Tamarix  orien- 
ts lis 

A8UN.     M Aft.     Briedelia  spinosa. 

ASUR.  Sans.  A  demon.  An  order  of 
beings  who  reside  under  Maha-meru. — Hff- 
dtr*%  koBlem  Monochism,  p.  434.  See  As- 
sur  ;  Asura. 

A  SURA.  Sans.  Strength  or  lordship,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etmology,  perhaps  from 
Assur,  as  above ;  or  the  god  Ashur,  perhaps 
from  .Xhuramasda  (Ormuzd.)  The  Asura 
evidently  were  a  nation  with  whom  the  immi- 
grant Arians  came  in  conflict,  and  have  been 
(Icscribed  in  hindu  mythology  as  demons.  It 
is  a  term  much  employed  in  hindu  legends 
from  a  very  early  period  after  the  deluge  down 
to  the  time  of  Krishna'  The  earlier  Asura 
arc  probably  the  oflfspring  of  Ashur.  The 
later  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  the  Assyrisns. 
But  Dititya,  Danava,  Dasya,  Baksbasa,  are  the 
names  applied  by  the  intruding  Aryans  to  the 
races  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  India. 
Taylor,  W.  II.  of  I.  See  A>hur ;  Assur  ;  As- 
syria ;  Hindoo  ;  Mahadeva ;  Parvati ;  Havana. 

ASURA  DHBUVA,  the  South  Pole,  its 
inhabitants  opposed  to  tbe  Suras,  those  of  the 
North  Pole. 

ASUKAKOT.  a  town  iu  L.  82""  3 1'  £.  and 
L«  28^  17'  N' 
'  ASURAYANA  and  YASKA.     See  Hindu. 

ASVINI.    See  Aswini. 

ASWA  Oft  ASI,  an  Indu  or  Lunar  race, 
the  descendants  of  Deomida  and  Bajaawa.  They 
nerc  spread  over  the  cguntiits  on  both  sides 
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the  Indus,  and  probably  gave  their  uamea  to  iki 
region  now  called  Asia. 

ASWA  AKO  HYAi  aynonymous  8u«- 
crit  terms  for  '  horse;*  the  tup  of  the  Persisni . 
and  as  applied  by  the  prophet  Eseldel  to  tu 
Getic  invasion  of  Scythia,  B.  C.  603  :  '*  iht  ^^ 
of  Togarmah  riding  on  horses  ;"  detcnkii  i^ 
Diodorus,  the  period  the  same  as  the  Tak« « 
invasion  of  India.  Amongst  the  Scyihitiii 
the  horse  was  sacred  to  ths  suu.  In  Imiu, 
Sept' As wa  is  the  seven-headed  horse  of  butYt. 
the  sun. 

In  Aswa  we  have  the  derivmiion  of  thf  no- 
cient  races,  sons  of  Bajaswai  who  peopled  tiic 
countries  on  both  sides  the  Indus,  and  ihe  pr 
bable  etymon  of  Asia.  The  Aasa-seni,  (v 
Ari-aspi.of  Aleiandei^s  bistorianst  and  Asfn;. 
ana,  to  whom  Araacea  flcti  from  Seleurus,  »u\ 
whom  Strabo  terms  a  Getic  race,  hare  t-^ 
same  origin,  hence  Asi-gurbp  '  the  fortress  t^i 
the  Asi'  ^erroneously  termed  Hanai},  and  A*- 
gard  were  the  firat  settlements  of  the  Grttc 
Asi  in  Scandinavia.  Alexander  received  lU 
homage  of  all  these  Getic  races  at  *  the  moiiirr 
of  cities'  Balkh,  'aeatofCat'h-haian  Kh«ii,'  ac- 
cording to  Marco  Polo,  from  whom  Hilion 
took  his  geography. 

Hi,    Hya,   Hywor,   and   Aswai  denote  rtn 
steed  in  Sanscrit  and  its  dialeeta.     In  (iott.i 
byrsa  ;  Teuton icp  hors,  Saxon,  horse.  ^7'cMf'i 
Rajatthan,  vol.  t.   p.  76.     Of  the  three  grnii 
branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar),     Aswa    Wie- 
the  epithet     of    Mida   (pronounced    Mrc- 
v/2.,    Foora-mede,    Uja-mede,   and  Deoir^r' 
The  Aswa  invaders   of   Assyria  and    .Mr.t  • 
the  sons  of  Bajaswa,  are  expressly  stateti    '•- 
have  multiplied   in   the   countriea  west  of  ti. 
Indus,  emigrating  from  their  paternal  seal-  " 
Panchaiica.--T0«{'4  ByjaMlkoM,   VoL  L  p  •> 
209. 

ASWAD.  EUAswad-ibn-Kaab,  of  the  ti. 
of  Mahomed,  was  the  chief  of  the  trib<«  ' 
Ans,  in  Arabia,  and  a  man  of  eloquence :  t  • 
embraced  niahomedanism  and  again  sen  id  • 
to  set  up  a  religion  of  hia  own.  He  w»s  Auu 
on  the  instigation  of  Mahomed,  shortly  bttvM 
the  demise  of  the  latter. 

ASWAGANDHl— S.  {F.  Pemern,)  rtu 
^^foXo^,  Physalis  somnifers,  iVeca. 

A8WALAYANA  DARBHA  GADDI.  th 

w*'^«r*cO&(^2^^6'XS.Poa cynosuroides,  Hel:  — 

ASWAMEDHA,  the  sacrifice  of  the  hor»t 
Medha,  Sanscrit,  signifies  to  kill  was  pt*^* 
tised  in  India,  in  ancient  timet,  but  >•* 
occurrence  within  any  recent  period  is  nti 
known.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Scvthic  rac 
where  often  the  horse  after  certain  eeremuitu* 
was  liberated,  iu  fulfilioent  of  a  vow,  aud  sac:*.* 
ficed  on  the  deaths  of  chiefs.  Up  to  the  prt^r:.* 
day,  in  India,  cows  and  bulla  are  let  1oo:>c  »■ 
fulfiimeal  of  vows^  but  the   Ubciatiou  v( 
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horse  is  n^^t  now  known.  Col.  Tod  surmises  that 
Tbe  ^rand  solstitial  festival,  the  Jtitoamedha,  or 
st^cnfice  of  the  horse  (the  type  of  the  sun),  wtiich 
iras  practisfd  by  the  children  of  Vaivaswata, 
the  '  sun-born/  was  most  probably  simultane- 
ously introdneed  from  S<?ythia  into  the  plains 
of  India,  and  «eti,hy  the  sons  of  Odin,  Woden, 
or  Rood  ha,  into  Scandinavia,  where  it  became 
llie  Hi-el  or  Bi-ul,  the  festival  of  the  winter 
ViliUce ;  the  grand  jubilee  of  northern  nations, 
and  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  being  so 
near  the  epoch  of  its  rise,  gladly  used  by  the 
tirst  fathers  of  the  Church  to  perpetuate  that 
tvent  It  was  practised  be  adds  {Hajaithan^  Vol, 
/.  p.  63.)  by  the  Getes  in  the  tinie  of  Cyrus ; 
(Iteming  it  rivht,  says  Herodotus,  to  offer 
ti.e  swiftest  of  created  to  the  chief  of  uncreated 
(xfings :  and  this  worship  and  sacrifice  of  the 
fior«e  has  been  handed  down  to  the  Rajpoot  of 
iht*  present  day.  The  sanguinary  part  of  this 
ceremony  would,  according  to  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
dj'pear  like  that  of  the  partuhamt-dka  or  human 
iarrij!ce,  to  be  merely  nominal,  the  horse,  afier 
ctrtaio  oeremooies,  being  let  loose.  Mr.  Ward, 
bo<re?er,  states  that  be  was  liberated  only  for  a 
uelve  month,  when  be  was  again  taken,  and 
iMDg  maguificentlj  caparisoned,  was,  after 
^Hrious  preliminary  proceedings,  slain  by  the 
liotaor  priest.  He  who  offers  a  hundred  sacri- 
Ues  of  a  horse  is  entitled  to  the  throne  of  Indra. 
-(O.U.  Myth.  Hind,  p,  374.)  But  in  the  Rig 
Vfda,  are  two  hymns,  describing  the  sacrifice 
o'  the  horse,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
nriy  ritual  of  hinckn'sm  did  authorise  this 
Sdch6ce  ss  a  burnt  offering  to  the  gods.  As, 
b'»vcrer,  these  two,  in  all  the  body  of  hymns 
i»  llie  Kig  Yeda,  alone  relate  to  it,  it  may  be 
.'/erred  that  even  then,  the  rite  was  failing  or 
^  d  alreadjf  fallen  into  disuse.  As  described  in 
Uie  Kig  Yeda,  it  appears  that  the  horse  was  im- 
iToiated,  and  afterwards  cut  up  into  fragments, 
pari  of  which  were  eaten  by  the  assisting  priests, 
triii  part  offered  as  burnt- offering  to  the  gods. 
Tiiii  sacrifice  is  described  in  the  Puranas  as 
one  of  the  highest  order,  insomuch  that  if  it 
i'c  performed  a  hundred  times  it  elevates  the 
uaificer  to  the  throne  of  Swarga,  and  thereby 
effects  the  deposal  of  Indra  himself.  In  the 
Hig  Yeda,  however  the  object  of  this  rite  seems 
10  be  nothing  more  than  the  acquiring  of 
wealth  and  posterity ;  and  even  in  the  Ramay- 
&r>a  it  is  merely  performed  by  king  Dasaratha 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  son  by  a  universal 
Q^nsrch,  bat  it  was  performed  by  kings  in  ce- 
iebntlou  of  auspicious  events,  especially  after 
narrjdge,  m  the  hope  of  -securing  issue,  when 
^•^gtues  were  distributed  to  the  brahmans  and 
oSciatiog  priests.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
P^ormed  by  kings,  in  assumption  of  suprema- 
^f  on  which  occasion  their  tributary  sovereigns 

*'fe  the  officiating  priests.    On  this  point  Col. 

^-J  tflfntions,  that  when  Yudishtra  was  firmly 
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seated  on  his  throne,  he  resolved  to  signalise  his 
reign  and  paramount  sovereignty  by  the  solemn 
rites  of  Aswamedha  and  Rajsoo,  in  which 
princes  alone  ofiSciate,  every  duty,  down  to 
that  of  porter,  being  performed  by  royalty.  The 
'*  Steed  of  Sacrifice*'  was  liberated  under  Aijoo- 
na's  care.  He  wandered  whither  he  listed  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  none  daring  to  accept 
this  challenge  of  supremacy,  be  was  reconducted 
to  Indraprestha,  where,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
hall  of  sacrifice  was  prepared,  and  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  land  were  summoned  to  attend.  The 
hearts  of  the  Kuru  burned  with  envy  at 
the  assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  Paudu, 
for  the  prince  of  Hastinapoor's  office  was  to 
serve  out  the  sacred  fodd.  Animate  creatures  and 
inanimate,  things  have  been  objects  of  adora* 
tion  amongst  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  : 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
the  sword  ;  the  serpent ;  and  the  horse,  and  the 
last  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  type 
of  the  sun  by  all  the  Sytbic  races. — 2W*« 
RojaMan,  Vol  s.  p.  76.  The  la*t  As- 
wamedha was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated 
Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber ;  but  the  milk- 
white  steed  of  the  sun  was  not  turned  out. — 
WillianCfSlory  of  Nala,  p.  119-209.  Tod'a 
Jiajaathan,  Vol.  I.p,  63.  See  as  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cow,  under  Cow  also  Lakbhmi. — In- 
dia, 340.  Sacrtfice. 

ASVVINA,  the  first  month  of  the  hindu 
lunar  year.  According  to  Wanen,  the  6th 
solar  hindu  month,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Can^a,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Pamtasi,  According  to  Ward,  this  month  is 
named  from  the  stellt^r  mansion  Ashwini  the 
name  of  a  mare. 

ASWATHAMU— 8.  tel.  ei>«S^s^.  ^^^"* 

religiosa,  L. 

ASWAYLANA  SUTBA,  a  portion  of  the 
Big  Veda  which  contains  the  enumeration  of 
the  Gotras  arul  their  sub-divisions,  but  in  a 
very  involved  and  unintelligible  style.  See 
Kasyapa. 

ASWICULAPA,  in  hindu  mythology,  are 
genii. 

ASWINI,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  form  of 
Parvati  or  the  earth  goddess,  as  a  mare,  into 
which  Surya,  the  Sun,  breathed,  producing  the 
Aswini  Kumara. 

ASWINI.  The  twins  or  Gemini  of  the 
hindu  Zodiac.  In  hindu  mythology,  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  gods  and  seemingly  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

ASWINI  KUMARA,  according  to  one  le- 
gend were  two  sons  of  Surya  by  Sangnya,  who 
taught  the  art  of  medicine. — Taylor.  See 
Hindu  ;  Kali  ;  Pandu  ;  Polyandry  ;^araswati ; 
Surya. 

ASYLUM,  or  refuge  places,  or  sanctua- 
ries,   are    known    in    Persia    as    Bast.    ■The 
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custom   prevailing   in   the  miibomcdan   Eist, 
of  having  placet   of  asylum,    owes   ita   ori* 
origin  probably  to  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  which  were  allotted  to 
such   as   had  slnin   any  person  at  unawares. 
"  Then  shall  ye  appoint  you   cities  to  l)e  cities 
of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares. 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge 
from  the  avenger ;   that  the  man  slayer  die  not, 
until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  in  judg- 
ment," &c.,  &c.     Numbers  zxxv.  11,  12,   See 
likewise  in  Joshua  xx.  1-9,  for  the  names  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  rules  laid  down 
for  them.     A  place  of  refuge,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Persian    "  Bast/'  existed  formerly 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  debtors  could  not 
be  molested  by  their  creditors,  and  were  out  of 
reach  of  pursuit*     This  place  bore  the  name  of 
Alsatia,     and   embraced    the   space    between 
Blackfriars- bridge    and    Temple-bar,     leading 
to  the  water  side.     A  similar  place  existed  in 
Liverpool  (perhaps   still  in  use)  and   Uolyrood 
precincts  in   Edinburgh  were  similarly  free. 

There  was  an  ancient  law  of  Athens  an- 
alogous  to  the  Mosaic,  by  which  he  who 
committed  **  ekance'tMdley^**  should  fly  the 
country  for  a  year,  during  which  his  re- 
latives made  satisfaction  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  bad  a$jfla  for 
every  description  of  criminals,  which  could  not 
be  violated  without  infamy.  Gibbon  gives  a 
memorable  instance  of  disregard  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Frank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  .the 
spoils  of  the  alur,  and  made  the  priests  cap- 
tives :  an  impiety  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the 
aon  of  Clovia,  but  punished  by  the  death  of 
the  offenders,  the  restoration  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
Ave  miles  around  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr. — 2W«  Eojatihanf  VoU  Lp,  527.  Ba- 
ron C  A,  De  £ode*9  TraveU  U  LnruUin 
and  ArabUtan,  p.  70. 
ASYSTASIA  COROMANDELIANA,  iV^, 

Svn. 
Rnellia  Zeylaoica,  Roxb. 
„       Intruaa,  V<M, 
„        Seounda     „ 

ICdda-kira Tam.  I  T^peU Tkl. 

Mukku  muuftsra...  Tkl.  |  VeuoaKatte-tige...  ,, 
One  of  the  AcanthaceiB  ;  a  common  weed  in 
hedges ;  flowers  either  lilsc,  or  white  ;  the 
leaves  are  used  mixed  with  others  aa  greens* 
Jaffny.  See  Vegetablea  of  Southern  India.— 
ASYSTASIA  FORMOSA.  Thia  plant 
abounda  on  the  Ooromandel  Coast ;  the  flowers 
are  pnrpk  and  it  is  readily  grown  Crom  seed. — 

ASZULPOOB,  a  town  in  L.  TG""  95'  £.  and 

L.  17*  13-  N. 

AT.    Saks,    also  ATA  Bbno.  Hinft.  An- 
ona  Hquamosa  :   Custard  apple. 


ATADEG,  also  ATABEK,  in  ancient  Feni 
an  officer  or  petty  prince, — Ruler  of  a  proving 
Luristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  Icrr; 
tory  80  occupied,  until  Chwugktn  Khan  vitj 
his  destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghv' 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slanghtT 
and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan,  f^ 
Hoolakoo  Khan»  the  grandson  of  ChaagWn 
Khan  completed  the  conqueat  of  Persia,  un^ 
afterwards  subdued  and  tiok  Bagdad,  puitiai 
to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  khahft. 
Ue  also  employed  his  forces  in  extirpatia^ 
that  aingular  and  dangerous  set  of  despcri- 
does,  the  Assassins,  well-known  in  the  aanjilj 
of  the  crusades.    See  Luristan. 

ATA  CHIKA.    csrbmr^^se^o    Malkai. 

Fruit  of  Anona  squamosa.    Custard  apple. 
ATALANTIA  MONOPHYLLA,  D  C 

Turraea  virena*   Ko$e. 


Limonia  monophylla,  X. 
Limonia  pumOa,  Burmi 


Trichilia  ? 


BpiP<WA. 

WiM-lime         ...      Eno.  I  Kat-«Ue-micha  mamn, 
Makhur  Umbo  ...   Ma  Ha.  I  Tail 

Malvaregam         Malial.  I  Adivi  nimma    ..  Tn 

I  Konda  aiama  ...     ». 

This  small  sized  tree  is  found  on  the  Mal^ 
bar  and  Cororoaiidel  Coasts,  and  is  one  of  tbr 
most  common  trees  in  the  green- wood  janj^lrs 
or  "  races"  about  the  ghats  of  the  Bombnr 
Presidency,  and  at  Mahabaleihwar.  It  it  lt»s 
common  below  and  inland.  Us  hard,  hearv. 
wood  is  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  is  very  fi»f 
or  clo6e  grained ;  it  is  however  not  procurab.e 
in  pieces  which  would  square  more  than  four  | 
inches,  and  but  for  this  it  would  be  suitablK 
for  cabinet  purposes — Jur.  IleporU,  Ifadrat 
Exhib.  Dr.  Wight,  Dr.  QUmn,  Hog.  !>> 
King^  138.  quoted  in  C/felop.  of  M 
yoigt.  188.  Wight  also  figures  A.  ilo 
bunda  and  Voigt  with  a  note  of  interrogalio 
names  A«  ?  puibgera  as  a  ahrub  of  Assam. 

AT-ALABL    ^0£i^^A.  Tam.    Syo. 
Polygonum  barbatum. 

ATALi  RAYUTA,  of  Bhaton  deaeeat 
Inscriptions,  p.  891. 

ATALMALICA,  a  town  in  L.  8b''  13'  E^ 
andL.  2l«13'N. 

ATAKA-M AMIDI.  e^lT^^Sba  Tsu  Bocr^ 

haavia  erecta,  L,    B.  recumbens. 
ATA  MARAU.  (Sv^^armQrDo,    Maliau 

Dnona  discolor. 

ATAP.    Malay.  Leaves  of  Nipa  fmtiets 
used  as  thatch.    Thia  palm  grows  veiy  abaa 
dantly   in  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninto 
and  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  thatch  is  made 
the  fringe  of  this  pslm's  leaves^  doubled  dem 
and  sewed  on  sticKs  or  lathes  of  bamboo. 

ATASI— 8.    Bxvo.  e9{i.     Til.    Linu 

usitatissimnmi  L.    Flax. 
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i I  AT  ASH  £H0R.  Pj5B8.  jy^  ^Ij  Tetrao 
Tiw.— J^iji».  The  two  pcrsian  words  signify 
t  eater.    It  vi  the  chakor  partridge  of  India 
I  ATAVI  DEVI,  the  bindu  Diana.    See  8a- 

■w^ati. 


L\TCHA-MARAM.     ^^^(r-a)irti>.      Tam. 
Bony.  Baahioia  raoemosa. 
'AICHAR.    Hind.     Pickles. 

ATGHA  WOOD.      Anglo-TAM*.    Dioepyroa 

t inter.  Baahinia  mcemosa.  Ebony.     Any  of 
eboay  wooda. 

ATOHUEKABAD,  a  town  in  L.  81°  22' 
I.  ami  L  as*'  59'  N. 

ATCHUNNOO,  a   town  in  L,  70*^  33'  E. 
W(J  L.  33«»  2'  N. 

ATE  of  the  Philippinei  a  species  of  Aoona. 
ATEE.  a  town  in   L.  84*>  39'  E.  and  L. 


ATHOOK. 

ATGAUW,  a  town  in  L.  83^  10'  E.  and 
L.  20*^  22'  N. 

ATHA,  according  to  Ptolemy^  a  town  near 
the  Bhatt'Ul  Arab. 

ATHABOO,  near  Tinnevelly  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  a  rain  fall  of  40  inches. 
Tea  trees  grow  luxuriantly. 

(ATHALE.  Tam.  also,  ADDALE.  Tait. 
Jatropha  glauea« 

ATHAMANTH A  A JOWAN.  Wall.  Pty  - 
chotis  ijwan  D.  G. 

ATHAMAKTA  MAOEDONICA,  is  used 
in  the  Eaat  as  a  perfume  for  clothes.  Jt  is, 
for  Europeans,  over  peiietrating;  Hog,  Veg. 
King,  ;>.  378. 

ATHANASIA  ANNUA.  Cape  planls.  cul- 
tivated in  India,  flowers  of  a  f ery  pretty  yellow 
colour,  generally  known  as  one  of  (be  everlast- 
ing flowers. — RiddelL 

ATHANA81U8  NIKITIN.  A  citieen  of 
Tver,  whoabniitthe  year  1470,  in  the  time  of 
Ivan  I  If,  visited  the  kingdoms  of  theDekhati 
and  Goloondah,  but  is  reported  to  have  died 
on  his  return,  before  he  reached  Smolensk. 
The  record  of  his  voyage  was  written  by  him- 
self, and  delivered  to  the  Diak,  a  kind  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Grand  Duke — India  in 
ikelUh  Otnt. 

ATHARAVANA  ok  ATHARAVEDA,  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Vedaa.  It  comprehends  the 
whole  science  of  bindu  theology,  metaphysics 
and  philosophf.  Bee  Arian  ;  Bibla ;  Hindu  -, 
Roth  ;  Veda  $  Vidya. 

AT'H-BHYEEA.   a  branch  of  the  Bazigur. 
ATilBNB  CA8TAN0TUB.  a  bitd  of  Ceylon. 
See  Aves^  Birds,  Ornithology. 


ATEES.  BfiNG  ?    Hind.     A  word  applied 

:•)  Terjf  dissimilar  substances.  According  to 
\H.  Royle,  Ataes  is  the  root  of  the  Aconi- 
liim  beterophyilum  and  forms  the  medicinal 
Veesoftbe  Indian  bazars,  employed  as  a  tonic 
iu  fevers.  Bat  the  aubstance  sold  nnder  that 
ciae,  in  the  South  of  India,  perhaps  over 
liidia  generally,  is  quite  inert,  for  two  drams 
u  1  dose  ba?e  been  given.  O'Shaughnessy 
LMtioDi  that  the  spurious  A  tees  roots  are  the 
•jjr  tubera  of  asparagus  sarmentosus  :  but  the 
»Te  term,  in  the  South  of  India,  is  applied  to 
•meed,  to  Which  also,  the  terms  Alsi,  Tisi  and 
Masbios  are  applied.  According  to  Ainslie, 
At<es  is  the  Hindoostani  name   of  the  bark  of 

r'Tflt' fl^/f '•  " vf  ♦"  ^^A  °*S'"l.''t'^  I  ATHBRBOSPERMA  M08CHATA. a pl.„t 
li  ifldia  lor  dyeme  chintz  red,  and  which  is  I*..,.  .  ^wui-r  j  pwif 
tA*.i;-»^  »k  w  -^1  u-  LA «-.  41.  n  I  Of  Australia,  where  its  bsrk  is  infused  and  par- 
«»«.««.  though  rarely,  brought  to  the  Ooro-    ^^^^  ^  ^  u^.^Hog.  K*/.  King.  p.  667. 


iiaodei  ooast.  The  root  of  Aconitum  heterophy  1- 
um  bu  long  been  celebrated  as  a  tonic  and 
'4 'lable  febrifuge  ;  it  is  intensely  bitter  and 
•t^btljr  astringent,  with  an  abti^dance  of 
^riQa.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ate^s,  the  black 
nd  the  white,  both  eqnally  valaabk.  The  true 
liter  atees  is  devoid  of  any  aatringency^  yields 
3  vater  18  per  cent,  to  alcohol  32.  In  any 
^^  of  this  medicine  prescriptions  should  in- 
viably  gi?e  the  vernacular  name,  to  prevent 
>Qfusion  with  the  formidable  acanite.-^-^CW^. 
>  1»62.  Ind.  Ann,  Med,  8eL/orJpril  1856, 
395.  2V.  O'Shaughniug  Bengal  Dispr^ 
i^idWi  Mai.  Med.p.Ul.   H.J,  ti  T.  0. 

ATENEE  PROMACHOS.  at  n  meeting  of 
^Asiatic  Society,  there  was  exhibited  an  en- 
^"ed  fijrure  of  Atenee  Promacbos,  on  red  cor- 
"♦••an  of  Greek  execution,  from  the  north-west, 
'i')^  according  to  Colonel  Cunningham,  a 
\'^)  of  the  celebrated  statue  by  Phidias  in  the 
"fthenon. 

ATETI,  the  female  power  of  Wak,  the   su- 
•t'  being  of  the  Galla  race  of  Shoa. 


AT  HI  THRiPELl.  Malcal.  Pothos  offi- 
cinalis. 

ATHERINA,  of  this  getins  of  fishes,  several 
Indian'  species  are  known  A.  AustraHs.  A 
Brownii,  and  A.  Japouica-  A.  Brownii  is  the 
clnpea  of  authors. 

ATIIERUBA,  a  gemis  of  mammals  of  the 
fhmily  Hystricidfl^,  and  sub-family  hystricinae- 
Only  6xtt  species  of  Atheruta  is  known  in  India. 

ATHOON,  th()  chief  town  of  the  Mair  or 
Mera  rac^;  themountatneera  of  Ksjpootana,  and 
the  country  is  styled  Mairwarra,  or  /*  the  re- 
gion of  hills."  The  Maia  is.  a  branch  of  the 
Mena  or  Maina,  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  pf 
India.  He  is  also  called  di^iroie  and  Mdira- 
wut ;  iiairwarra  is  that'portiod  cff  thi^  AraValla 
chain  between  Komulmer  and  Ajmeer,  a  spate 
of  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  AnU'faryiAg  in 
breadth  from  six  to  twenty.  Rajpootana  ris^ 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  Mera  i^  '  a  mountain'  iu 
Sanscrit  ;  Mairawul  and  Mairoie  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  mountain  ;  the  name  of  the  AU 
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baDJan  raouulaineer,  Jtamoie,  bus  Ike  teme 
signification.  The  ifair  are  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  dirision  of  the  Afena, 
a  mce  which  consists  of  as  many  branches  as 
their  conquerors,  the  Rajpoots,  AH  these  wild 
races  hafe  the  vanity  to  mingle  their  ped^ee 
with  that  of  their  oonquerors,  though  in  doing 
so  they  stigmatize  themselves.  The  Gheeta- 
Mena  accordingly  claim  descent  from  a  grand- 
son  6f  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  Delhi. 
Unail  and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the 
nephew  of  the  Chohan  king.  The  eoeo-nui  was 
sent  from  Jessulmer,  offering  princesses  of 
that  house  in  marriage,  but  an  investigation 
into  their  maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that 
they  were  the  issue  of  a  Mena  concubine  :  and 
their  birth  being  thus  revealed,  they  became 
exiles  from  Ajmeer^  and  associates  with  their 
maternal  relatives.  Unail  espoused  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mena  chieftain,  by  whons  he  had 
Cheeto,  Whose  descendants  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  power  in  Mairwarra.  The  sons  6f 
Cheeta,  who  occupied  the  northern  frontier 
near  Ajmer,  became  mahomedam  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  thh  sixteenth 
from  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created  Dawad 
Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajm^r ;  and  as  Athoon 
was  his  residence,  the  **  Khan  of  Jikoou'*  signi- 
fied the  chief  of  the  Matrotes.  Chang,  Jhak, 
and  Rajosi,  are  the  principal  towns  adjoining 
Athooii.  Anoop  also  took  a  Mena  wife«  by 
whom  he  had  Burrar,  whose  descendants  have 
continued  true  to  their  original  tenets.  Their 
chief  places  are  Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla, 
fro.  The  Meanas  were  always  notorious  for 
their  lawless  habits,  and  importance  has  been 
attached  to  them  so  far  badk  as  the  period  of 
BfttUdeOf  the  celebrated  prince  of  Ajmer,  whom 
the  bard  Ohand  states  to  have  reduced  them  to 
submission,  making  them  '*  carry  water  in  the 
streets  of  Ajmer."  Like  all  mountaineers, 
they  broke  out  whenever  the  hands  of  power 
were  feeble. — 2b<r«  Bajoiikan,  Vol.  i.p,  681. 
ATUUR)  the  ruined  citj  near  the  mouth  of 
the  upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Nimmd,  is  called  Adtnr  by  the  Ara- 
bic geogrtpbersi  and  in  Atbur  we  recognise 
the  old  name  of  Assyria,  which  Dio  Cassins 
writes  Atyiia,  remarking  that  the  barbarians 
changed  the  Sigma  into  Tau^^-Afti/^'s  Lee- 
iurei,  p.  t88. 

A-THU-TA,  a  f^Qen  nat,  a  spirit,  in  the 
buddhism  of  the  Burmese. 

ATHY,  It  goddess  of  the  Assyrians.    See 
Kan. 

ATIBALA  CUETU.    a»dM7l|j)«      Sida 

rhoDtiboidea,  R.  Hi,  176. 

ATI  UADHITRAMU.  eds^^i^.  Uqu^ 

rice.    This   is  only  sokl    in  the  bazaar  as  a 
mtdicine.-- if  imported  it  i«  the  root  of  0/y- 


AtMOSPHKBK^  AlK. 

egrrhiza  glabra  ;-  if  indigenous,  it  is  obub^^ 
from  the  root  of  Abnu  precatariut. 

ATI-MARAlf.    TiLK.    ^^fii^ffih,  Fu 
racemosa.    Ztaa. 

ATI-MERALU.    Malbal.     (S^^^z: 

Fleas  excelsa.     ^ulL 

ATI     MUKTAMU.    S.     Hiptsge    b»i 
biota,  GaertH,  also  Dalbergia  oojainessit, 
See  Krishna. 

ATINAR.    Taw.    ^/i0jF>T&.*    Fibrt? 
Bauhinia  tomentoea. 

ATI-OLU.  Malbal.  (Sv?)ajTBni)ca?oej  Fin 

racemosa.   Linu. 

ATIPaLA,  Hind.     Abutilon  Indieum. 

ATI-SIKGHYA,  Hind,  a  species  of  Acol 
See  Bish. 

ATISHI QULABI  RUNG.  Hind.  Abf*: 
dyers,  a  bright  rose  colour,  from  Persian  ita 
fire. 

ATISH  BAZI.  Gdz.  Hind,  Pees  :  firtwor, 

ATI-TIPLI.     Tah.    Scindapstts  ofiiciuw 
Schott. 

ATIVASA.  Tel.  efttf -jS.    Aeonitam  Uv 

—ITall  Hook.fil  k  Th,  IL  Ind,  %.  sn.     i 

The  Sanscrit  syn.  is  Aii  vUka  frotti  i 
•*  very"  and  viiha  *'  poiioo,"  Wallich  r 
plies  it  to  a  species  of  Btlula  which  he  9li' 
to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  and  in  like  ^i  i 
ner  the  word  nirvUka  *'  an  antidote**  bai  Vi 
given  to  some  kinds  of  aconite.  Koyle  111.  57 
0*8h.  168.  ButtheTelugn  word  is  &>? 
understood  as  designating  an  active  p* 
which  is  the  character  of  the  pmA,  buh,  or ' 
of  upper  India,  ^  0*  Shafighneay  1 5  5 .  See  Alt 

AIKALA  DESA,  Cuttack  or  Oritsa. 

ATKE-KULAY,  Beng.  Arachis  hypogc- 

ATLASS.     Gee.    Satin. 

ATMACOOR,    two   Indian  towns  of  t 
name,  one  in  L.  78*'  40'  E.and  L.  15*^  51 
the  other  in  L   79^  12'  fe.  and  L.  ir  29 

ATHA'DEVATA,  Sans.  From  Atma.  » 
and  devata,  a  god,  a  guardian  daily. 

ATMADBO.  See  Ceylon. 

ATMAGUPTA.    Sans.,  Oowhage. 

ATMAN.    Sans.,    also    THAN-    S^^ 
Life,  animal  life. 

ATMOfiPHE&iC  AIR. 

Air  Atmospherique.  Fa. 
Howa«t^ABAjl.HiND. 

and  Psaa. 
Bad.  ^U  Fees. 


;n 


Atmoapfiariscbe 
Gee. 


Ahvee.  Tam. 
Agaasium.  Tel 

The  atmoephere  everywhere  anrrounJs 
globe»  to  a  height  of  45  milea. 

It  is  an  invisible  gaaeous  body,  dr\  : 

odour  and  of  taste,  compressible,  easily 

panded  by  heat.    The  mahomedans  of  I 

and  Persia,  use  the   words  Ab-o-Ho^o,  " 

laud  air«  to  indicate  climate.     The  bi[i>< 
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Indii,  ase  '*  water''  for  ifae  same  tubjeoV — 
Ho  fit  t  Mai.  Med.,  p.  82. 
aTN  IL,  Hikd.  Astragalus  apiDosus. 
A  TOLL,  ID  the  Eaalern  ArcbimUgo  and  tbe 
Ptfcillc  ooetD,  are  many  of  these  Coral  Islands- 
An  atoll  differs  from  an  eneifoling  barrier 
leef  oolj  io  tke  absence  of  land  within  its  cen- 
Udl  ripanss;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  a 
inngiug  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  greater 
disUooe  from  the  land  with  reference  to  the 
probable  inciinaiiou  of  its  sub-marine  fonnda- 
lioQ,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep  water 
lAgooB-like  spsee  or  moat  within  the  reef.'' 
Tm  poljpes  that  make  these,  are  chiefly 
Aatipathes  glaberrima,  Madrepora  oorymbosa  ; 
M.  pocillifera  ;  Gorgonia  tuberculats  and  two 
ipecies  of  Astrea,  Leiopathes  glaberrima,  and 
L.  LAmarcldi.  Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a 
i^reat  circalar  chaiu  enclosing  a  deep  basin, 
[•-jt  opeDing  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches 
]Lto  the  sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 
nJ  by  a  girdle  of  reefs  ;  or  form  the  imme- 

:aie  edj^ing  or  border  of  an  island  or  conti- 
'rr'it.  A  lolls  occur  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Chinese 
Sas,  io  tbe  Marianne  and  Phillipine  Islands, 
Maldives  and  Lacadives*  and,  also  may  be  men- 
tioned tbe  atolls  of  Sunda  group. — LouU  Ft- 
'j'liir  OceoM  World,  London  1868.  The  atrue- 
ure  end.  distribution  oj  Coral  llttfe^  by  C.  Dor' 
'?if,  ;^  146.  Macgillivray  Voyage,  Vol.  l.  p. 
13.   See  Coral'  Polype. 

ATR,  (Arabic) ;  UrR  ;  ITB;  OTTAR,  and 
'~'1T0,  for  it  is  spelled  in  all  these  raried 
>:nas,  is  a  fragrance,  perfume,  or  essence  of 
I'jwcrs,  though  by  Europeans  the  term  is  con- 
ised  to  that  from  roses-     An  atr-dan  contains 

ie  Atr,    and     tbe    perfumer,    druggist    or 

ftdler,  is  called  Attar.  The  perfumes  sold 
aiitr  the  name  of  Atr  are  as  various  as  are  the 
i^-xtti  from  which  they  are  extracted,  and  the 
trm  Atr  has  the  same  extent  in  India,  as  the 
*'rrj  perfume  in  Bnglish.  At  the  Hyderabad 
Iimbition  of  1864,  there  were  exhibited  ten 
kiadi  of  Atr ;  those  from  Aurangabad,  were 
(•amed  Sohag  ;  Panch ;  Babar  ;  Amber ;  Moo> 
liiea,  Minbofavin;  others  from  Jasmin um:  PandA- 
bu  odorotissimuft  ;  four  from  Hyderabad  were 
(•used   Mujaooah,    one  from  the  Lawsonia 

lermis :  and  another  called  the  Babnt-i-Rooh  ; 
iterally  Heart's  Ease,  In  addition  to  the 
kbore,  io  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  were 
Dt^ierTcd  from  Hyderabad,  Atrs,  named 

^bambaley,  Banjeree,  Sona  Manthre, 

%atroo»  Burmookee,  Kohruttea, 

^'iibi  Bhoolpend,  8andsl, 

*^»seTab,  Cttscus,  Mozmab, 

''^!«Qipah,  Moleserre^,  Moteab. 

^'<  Roww*, 

yW  ut  sold  by  weight  and  vary  in  price 
•'^  i  A  anas  to  5  Bs.  per  tola. 
^  very  complete  collection  of  these  oils  was 
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exhibited  at  the  Madras  Bxhibition   of  185 S» 


Cuseus, 

Mint, 

Nutmeg, 

Cardamom, 

Indian  Soathevn  wood. 

Jessamine, 

Bishop's  weed. 

Sweet  FenneL 


comprising 
Sandnl  wood. 
Star  Anise, 
Coriander, 
Pepper, 
Bitter  Orange, 
Cummin, 
Screw  Pine, 
Cloves, 
Patchouli, 

Perfumes  of  flowers  are  usually  obtained  in 
India  by  enfleurage  or  ip  flowering,sometimes  by 
distillation.  Oils  are  used,  into  which  succes- 
sive batches  of  flowers  are  placed,  until  the  oil 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  aroma-  Butter, 
grease,  animal  fat  or  oil,  might  all  be  used,  by 
spreading  it  on  the  inside  of  a  dish  and  after 
filling  this  with  fragrant  blossoms,  place  over 
it  another  dish  also  greased  inside.  After  a  day, 
the  grease  has  become  fragrant,  as  the  living 
flowers  continue  to  give  out  their  odour.  To 
remove  the  odour  from  the  fat,  it  is  scraped  off 
the  plates  and  put  into  alcohol  which  takes  up 
the  odour  and  becomes  scent  and  the  grease 
again  becomes  odourless.  The  rose,  orange, 
acacia,  violet,  jasmine,  tuberose  and  jonquil 
are  treated  in  this  way  by  the  French  flower 
farmers  of  the  Var.  A  ton  of  rose  flowers  will 
yield  about  40  ounces  of  Atr  or  Otto  worth 
£200  Sterling  and  the  residuary  water  highly 
saturated  with  odour,  another  £10.  The  Atr 
or  Otto  of  Roses,  is  a  highly  valuable  and  de- 
lightful perfume.  It  is  an  essential  oil,  pre-* 
pared  in  several  couutries  in  the  East,  and  has 
this  remarkable  composition,  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  oils, one  liquid  and  the  other  solid, 
and  inodorous.  At  Ghazipore  in  Bengal,  the 
Attar  is  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  the  nights  are  cool.  To  procure 
the  oil,  the  roses  are  put  into  the  still  and  the 
water  passes  over  gradually  as  in  the  rose- 
water  process.  After  the  whole  has  come 
over,  the  rose*water  is  put  into  a  large  metal 
basin,  which  is  covered  with  wetted  muslin, 
tied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting  into, 
it,  and  being  let  about  two  feet  into  the  ground, 
which  has  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  quiet  during  the  whole 
night.  In  the  morning  early,  the  little  film  of 
AtL&r  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
rose-water  during  the  night,  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  feather  and  carefully  placed  in  a 
phial'  Day  after  day  as  the  collection  is  made, 
it  is  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  sun,  and 
after  a  eufflclent  quantity  has  been  procured  it 
is  poured  olT  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber, 
into  smalt  phials.*  Pure  Atr  has,  at  first,  a 
pale  greenish  hue,  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  be- 
comes of  a  pale  yellow;  It  is  generally  calcu- 
lated  that   100,000   rosts   will   produce  180 

* 
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^mitis  of  Air,  and  the  price  of  100,000  roses 
varies  from  40  to  70  rupees  ;  and  the  tolah, 
180  grains,  of  the  Air  is  sold  at  80  and  90 
rupees.  At  this  price,  as  may  be  supposed,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  used  even  by  the  wealthiest  of 
natives,  and  the  native  courts  employ  the  atrs 
or  perfumed  oils  prepared  by  their  own  distil- 
lers from  the  Jasmine  (J.  sambac  and  grandi- 
flora)  and  bela  and  Lemon  grass  (Andropo^on 
schoenanthus).  The  Roosa  oil,  the  oil  of  Nee- 
maur  (Andropogon  Iwaranchusa),  Air  of  khus- 
khus,  Ngwar  oil,  A  martini,  a  volatile  oil,  erro- 
neously called  oil  of  spikenard,  is  met  with  in 
the  shops  and  obtained  from  a  plant  named  by 
])r.  Hoyle,  Andropogon  Calamus  aromaiicus. 
8ee  Citronella  oil :  Patchouly  :  Mg}e  marmelos  ; 
Jasmine,  Gingeliy,  Moringa,  Sitndal-wood  oil. 

ATR AMENTUM.     L.\t.  Ink. 

ATIM>AN.  PEHb.  Perfume  box. 

ATREE,  a  town  in  L.  76°  27'  E.  and  L. 
20°  13' N. 

ATRI,  ariver  near  Surkole  in  Baulea  district. 

ATRI,  one  of  the  Rishi  of  the  Hindus.  See 
Brahroadica ;  Hindu  ;  Inscriptions. 

A  f  RIPLEX.  Linn.  Of  ihis  genus  A.  hort- 
ensis,  the  gurden  orach,  occurs  in  Tartary  and 
its  seeds  are  described  as  emetic.  One  species 
is  known  in  Sind  as  the  Juree.  O^Shaugknesst/, 
p.  466. 

ATRIPLEX  HETERANTHA.  Thoyah 
keeray,  TikM.  A  common  weed  ;  the  leaves 
lised  as  greens,  make  an  excellent  vegetable :  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Southern  India.  Is  also 
cultivated. — Jaffrty.    See  Vegetables. 

ATROPA  ACUMINATA,  Roylb. 


!• 


ATTEET. 

ATSAK-ZYE  PU8HT.  An  Afghan  tnK- 
ATSHEY.  A  tin  mine  in  Banea.  Sfe  i 
ATTA.     Guz.     Hind.  Meal;  wbnt 

flour.  When  sifted  Maida  is  the  finer  pan 
wh  eaten  flour  ;  and  8(foJ€e  the  coarser 
India,  the  unsorted  wheaten  flour,  the  A 
does  noi  readily  leaven  into  wheaten  br>* 
and  the  sifted  eooji  is  used  solely  for  that  Ii 
natives  who  use  wheat  use  the  Atta  or  uniwr 
ed  floor  and  the  Maida  where  obtaiaablf.—JVr 
Hemeys  Adventures  oj  a  Lady  in  TmrtaryJ 
I.  p,  62. 

ATTADI.     Cyno.    ChiretU. 
ATTAl-KAI.  Tam.  Ficus  racemosa.  ^>j 


Astrang           ...        Ar. 

Astranfc          ...      Hind. 

Tufa  iis^ShaiUio          „ 

Lufahat          ...  Malay. 

Luck  ID  una      ...     Bknu. 

MardamiSiah...     Pers. 

Lukmuna        ...    Hind. 

Yebraj            ...          „ 

Lukmuni         ...        ,, 

Kat-jnti         ...       Tam. 

These  names  are  of  very  doubtful  correctness, 
but  are  given  on  Ainalie's  authority.  J,  acumi- 
7iQta,  (Royle)  exists  in  Kuiuwur,  on  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  Himalayas — O'Shaughnessy,  p. 
466. 

ATROPA  MANDRAGORA.  Linn. 

...        Jin. 


AstrSDg 

Tufa-us-Shaitan 

Lakmnoa 

Mamlrike 

Lakmnna 

Lakmuui 


9f 

Beko. 

Eko. 

Hind. 


If 
Tam 


Aairang  .,.      Hihd. 

Lufahat  .«•   Malay. 

Mardam-t-siah        Pebs. 
Yabroa 

Yebrukh         ... 
Katr-joti 

• 

The  Mandragora,  or  mandrake,  the  root  of 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  the  magic  rites  and 
toxicology  of  the  ancients,  is  known  in  the 
bazars  of  Central  Asia  and  the  north  of  India. 
Its  properties  are  identical  in  nature  with  those 
of  A.  belladonna  but  weaker  in  consequence  of 
drying  and  deooroposition  of  the  atropia. — 
O'Shauyhnessy^  p.  466.  Boy^s  Fegei,^  King- 
Jom^  55S. 

ATROPIA:     Fee  irenbane  seed. 


ATTAI  SAGIIUR,  a  town  in  L.  94^  30 
and  L.  S7°  0'  N. 

ATTALEA  FUNIFERA.  A  valuable  p*.  j 
of  the  maratime  provinces  of  Brazil.  A  coj 
black  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  dibted  bdv  < 
the  petioles.     It  is   collected   by   the  nat;tr 
and  partly  used  for  consumption,  partly  eip'  r 
ed  to  Europe,  tied  up  unbundles  of  several  fd 
in  length,  and  sold  in  London  under  this  na 
at  about  £  1 4    the   ton-     It   is  manufactur 
into  cordHge  in  its  native  countries,  and  ai  it 
liicht,  Chbles  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  tbe  tati 
It  yields  the  Coquilia  NtUs  and  mi^ht  advi 
tageously   be  introduced  into  Southern  S%\ 
They  are  excessively  hard,  beautifully  moui' 
with  dark    and   light  brown,  and  capable  r 
taking  a  very  high  polish,  tht-y  are  exteusixi 
used  for  turnery  work,  especially  in  makin^r  u 
handles   of  bellpulU,   small  tops,  the  knobs  > 
walkinje  at  it  ks,  urobrelUs  and  other  articles,  1 
1850,  about  250,000  nuts  were  imported  it 
England  and  sold   at  30  to  40s.  the  l,0(>n 
Suman^     HoltzaypfeL     Foole's  Slat,  of  Cc 
p.9S. 

ATTA  PAT n,  e^tf  8.     Mimosa  puU-^ 

ATTAR.  Arab.  Pebs.  Hind-  a  druggir 
perfumer,  a  distiller. 

ATTA  RAD.    Ak.    Tbe  planet  Meroin 

ATTAVEBSY,   a  district   in   the  West  ^ 
India  larftely  occupied  by  Kols.     See  Kol 

ATTEET,  a  monastic  order  of  hindtu.  hi 
loca,  one  of  their  monasteries,  ia  near  Bhf  Dtn 
and  was  founded  by  the  Bhynaror  Chiefi.  C 
lonel  Tod  mentions  that  their  monastery  is « 
isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  «b>- 
he  found  a  party  of  tbe  fraternity  squiUi 
round  a  fire«  enjoying  tbe  warntk  of  the  mor^ 
ing  suD,  Their  wild  appeaiaoee  ;  their  mi 
ted  hair  and  beard  had  never  known  a  coaN 
their  bodies  were  smeared  with  ashes  (AAiiK.' 
and  a  shred  of  cloth  round  the  loins  utmr 
the  sole  indication  that  thej  bclonj(ed  t 
class  possessing  human  feelings.  Their  liH 
are  passed  In  a  perpetual  routine  of  adorjti 
of  ChQioorhhoojak,  the  '  foapsmed'  di«ici> 
and   they    sul>9ist  on    the    produce  ot  «  '' 
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AUGURIES. 


patches  of  land,  with  which  the  chiefs  of 
Bbjrosror  hare  endowed  this  abode  of  wild 
ascetics,  or  with  what  their  patrona  or  the 
lovn's-poople  and  paasengera  make  up  to 
iheiB.  The  head  of  the  establishment  came  forth 
10  bestow  his  blessing  on  Colonel  Tod»  and 
to  be^  soiaething  for  his  order.  He,  however, 
in  the  first  pboe,  elected  Colonel  Tod,  one  of 
iii»  ckeUjt^  or  disciples,  by  marking  his  fore- 
bear] with  a  Hka  of  hhahoai^  which  be  took 
from  a  plstter  made  of  e/AaJk-leaves. — Cdond 
T'^d't  Jravdi, 

ATfEI.    Tav.  jY;ff|9.  Leeches. 

ATTHAKATHA,  a  commentary  on  the 
•acred  writings  of  the  badhists.— ffy^er's  Etui- 
tm  Mohockum,  p.  434. 

ATTHA  MARAM.  Maleal.  Anona 
Kjuamosa.  t®^^BTOoaoo. 

ATTICA  MAM MADT.  Tel.  e5fls'-j&*s6a 
BocrbaaTia  diandria.     Boerhsavia  tuberosa; 

AHICHErrU.  ea^^D.  Ficns  glo- 
irf rata,  J2oxd.  perhaps  also  F.  racemosa. 

ATTOCK,  a  town  in  the  Punjnby  on  the 
!i:l.t  bank  of  the  Indus  river,  in  L.  33^  63'  6" 
X  and  L.  72*^,  18'  6"  E.  The  level  of  the  Indus 
*bout  18  miles  above  Attock  is  1,049  feet 
ibore  the  sea.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
f-ira  the  Hindi  At'k  or  barrier,  and,  formerly, 
tt  vas  said  that  hindas  hesitated  to  go  by  the 
"^eat  of  the  Indus  lest  they  lost  caste.  The 
'ame  was  bestowed  by  the  Indus  only  in 
T-  iiern  times,  when  the  Hindus,  from  difference 
"I  faitb,  became  exclusive.  Menu  tells  us  that 
Hodoism  was  established  in  Central  Asia. 
Arriaa  says  that  Omphis  was  son  of  Taxiles 
>nrl  that  his  father  dying  at  this  time,  Omphis 
•t.<i  homage  to  Alexander,  who  invested  him  with 
tiie  title  and  estates  of  his  father  Taxiles.  This 
Ts^^me,  itself,  perhaps,  was  given  from  2'ak. 
^ViOnelTod  supposes  the.  name  of  the  Indus, 
*UtUie\  the  term  UUuk,  or  'forbidden,*  ac- 
•-ording  to  modem  siguification,  has  only 
ken  applied  since  the  mahomedan  religion 
for  a  time  mafle  it  the  boundary  between 
liie  two  faiths.  According  to  Eraser, 
Attock  in  draert  tracts  in  Khorssan  means 
^^«  tiurt  or  foot  of  the  hills,  and  conv 
o^ceiDent  of  the  desert,  and  it  la  commonly 
^  for  the  de^^ert  iUelf  in  these  parts.  Attock 
OD  the  Indus  is  near  the  Ab^iuzd,  a  subtenane- 
ow  passage  of  water,  lit :  water  stealer.  Tod's 
^hUhAn,  Vol.  J,  p.  104.  Tod's  Tranh,  p. 
1^0. /'yju!.  Pers.  Nar.  d.  30T  ScAlagemtuteit, 
^snjab.  Fraser'g  Journey  into  KoroMn^  p. 
'fi'  See  India,  366;  Inscriptiona*  383; 
i^jUl,4S9.    Kaffir;  Kandahar 

ATTRI,  a  river  near  DinajepocM'. 

mUKEDASA.  Maleal.  (Sr5)§lA)(Jsc©0 

^MehyaoiBcne  aspera. 


ATTUN,  the  national  dance  of  the  Burani. 
See  Afghan.  Durant. 

ATTU  NATTE.TAM.iBschynomene  aspera. 

ATU.     Bans.    Kamdeo. 

ATUKULA  BABDU.    «)«SS©«eft.   Vitis 

tomentosa. — Heffne, 

ATORIA  BELEHERI.  also  A.  OBNATA. 
See  Hydridae. 

ATUWA WA.  the  Singhalese  form  of  Attha- 
katha.— Z(jrc?cr'«  Eastern  Moriachism^  p.  434. 

AT VI.     Sans.    Forest,  Grove,  Wilderness. 

ATWfiN-WOON,  Burmese  Privy  Council- 
lors, of  whom  there  are  four.  They  are  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  but  between  them 
and  the  Woon-dook,  precedence  is  disputed.— 
Yule*s  Embassy,  p.  72. 

AUBlilR,  Author  of  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  British  Power  in  India,  2  Vols.  8vo. 

AUCH.     Hind.     Morinda  citrifolia. 

AUCHOO,  Bkno.  Raspberry.  Kubus  panel- 
florus, 

AUCKLANDIA  COSTUS  Falconar. 

Kuafe 
Kostufi... 
Koot 
Ooplaie.. 
Patch»k 
Pacba  ... 
Sepuddy    ... 
Kust-i-Hindi... 


Abab. 

Grrek. 

Guz.  Hind. 


n 


•  •• 


»» 


Malaya. 

Febs. 


Ppm. 


SlNCiK. 

Sansc. 


Kaat-i-Arabi... 

Kustak 

Godu  Mahanel 

ILOOb...         *.* 

Kooat    ...     ••.  ,• 

Kooshta SvBiA^'. 

Koostum  Sansc.  Tam. 
Changla Tkl. 


This  plant  is  an  annual.  It  grow^  in  the 
north  of  India,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  and  is  of  general  occurrence  about 
Knghan,  ami  every  part  of  that  district.  It 
yields  a  fragrant  root,  the  Costus  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  in  Caahmere  is  employed 
to  preserve  clothes,  and  is  largely  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
burnt  in  the  temples.  In  passing  loads  of  it, 
the  aromatic  odour  is  distinctly  perceptible  ow- 
ing to  intestine  war  in  (jhina,  the  demand  has 
diminished  in  Kaghan.  It  sells  for  two  rupees 
the  maund. —  CUghorn^s  Ptmjattb  Report^  p* 
177.  Hoyle,  oit  i^ie  Productive  Bt'sourcea 
of  India ,  Simmond^s  Commercial  Products, 
McClelland.  Boyle's  Illustr.  Him.  Botany^  p. 
860.  Hog*s  Veg.  King^  p.  461 ;  Birdieood*s 
Bomb.  Prod.  See  Costus  ;  Pntchuk* 

AUGURIES.  Divination  by  lots,  angnries, 
and  omens,  by  flights  of  birds,  as  practised  by 
the  Gktie  nations  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
amongst  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  will  be  still 
found  amongst  thcEajpoofs.  Their  books  on 
this  subject  could  supply  the  whole  of  the 
Augurs  and  Aruspioes,  German  or  Roman. 

The  raahomedans  in  India,  often  cast  lota 
and  in  Sind  is  a  practice  similar  to  that  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland  ;  it  was  called  Sleina- 
nachd,  or,  "  reading  the  speal-bone/'  oY  the 
blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  The  poet 
Drayton  alludes  to  the   practice   of  this  "  di- 


vination strange"   amongst  the  "  Dut^h  made 
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AUBAXGAUAD. 


AURANQZEB. 


En}(liftli/'  sctlled  flbout  Fembrokesliire,  in  hU 
PolyMlbion,  Song  5.  Camden  ttotioes  the  aame 
siiperHiiion  in  Ireland.  Jiithard  F.  Burton's 
i^iudk,  p.  404. - Tod*§  Rajasikam, Vol-  I,p.7\. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA.  A  bush  of  Japan, 
with  a  spotted  leaf. 

.  AUDI,  the  4th  solar  month.  Tamil  denanii- 
nation,  answering  to  the  hiudu  Sravana,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Car<»ta. — £,  Warren 
Kala  SanhUa,     See  Varsha- 

AUGER,  a  ship  carpenter's  tool,  imported 
from  England  and  America. 

AUGUSTA  AND  PIGEON  ISLANDS,  two 
smull  islands  in  Lat.  0""  37'  6.  in  the  Daropier 
Strait,  south  of  King  William  island.— -ffora- 
bzirgh, 

AUGUSTA.  Benq.     Coronilla  grandiflora. 

AUGUSTUS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  when  at 
Antioch  received  an  embassy  with  letters 
from  king  Pandyon  of  ancient  Drayira. 
Tlie  embassy  gave  valuable  and  curious 
presents,  amongst  others  a  man  without 
arms^  a  serpent  ten  cubits  long.  In  the 
letter,  the  king  described  himself  as  hold- 
ing sway  over  six  hundred  kings,  and  asking 
the  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  embassy 
was  an  Indian  named  Zarmanochegus,  from 
BaragOM  or  Baroseh  who  accompanied  Augus- 
tus to  Athens  and  there,  as  Calanus  had  done, 
rommitied-self  immoluiion  before  the  emperor. 
His  tomb,  known  as  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to 
be  set- n  as  late  as  Plutarch's  time.    See  Fandiya. 

AULANTUA.    Malkau  cSf&SJOmj  8yn. 

of  Ca^osanthes  Indica. — Blain. 

AUM,  See  Cm. 

AUMfiE,  a  river  near  Oornkpoor. 

AUMOO.  Hindi  OP Bannoo.  A  desert  soil. 

AUN-IJLSAR,  Hindi.  Vitreous  sulphur. 

AUNG,  Khan  of  the  Keraite  Mongols,  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  P  tester 
John.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Changez  Khitn 
whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous  enemies,  he 
attemptefl  but  failed  to  destroy. —  EU%oi,pA9S. 

AUNGRA.  Hind.  8yn.  of  Emblica  of- 
fidoalis,  G«rt. 

AUNWERA.  Hind.  PhyJIanthus  em- 
blies. 

AURAN6ABAD,  in  L.  ]9<'  5S'  N.  and  L. 
To'^  21'  £.  io  the  Drkhan,  a  large  city,  greaUy 
decayed, and  a  military  station*  The  mean  height 
ofthesUtion  is  1.886  feet  above  Bombay,  at  Co- 
labab.  It  may  now  have  abont  1 5»000  people. 
It  is  in  the  dominioju  of  the  nabob  of  Hyderr 
ab«d,  tod  has  several  times^  for  short  periods, 
been  occupied  by  his  predecessors.  The  daughter 
of  Aurungzeb,  son  of  Shah  Jahsn,  is  buried  there 
in  s  tomb,  said  to  resemble  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Ag- 
T^  4>urungzeb  is  buried  at  Roza  25  milea  dis- 
tant, on  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  the 
▼alley  of  the  Goda?ery,  and  the  Kllora  caves  are 
excavated  on  its  face.    Also,  the  fortress  of 


Dowlatabad  is  n^ar.  The  very  hanlici 
oupola  tomb  which  Auntngaeb  creeled 
his  daughter's  memory,  is  in  initatioo 
the  Taj  liahal  at  Agra.  There  is  alio 
water  mill  at  the  Shah  Mutafar  garden.  It  nri 
white  marble,  in  which  elegant  arabesqoes  ari 
flowers  are  carved  with  great  akill,  sod  tl' 
doors  are  ornamented  with  plates  of  metii,  i 
which  also  are  flovrers  and  ornaments.  Neir  t'.^ 
mosque  is  a  handsome  marble  ball,  and  rDf.-. 
it  a  neglected  garden. — BinMH*§  Fofo^t  f .  U 
See  Dowlutsbsd.  - 

AURANGZSB,  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  vi 
grandson  of  Akbar.  His  principal  nssideacr  i 
the  latter  part  of  his  long  reign,  was  is  ibi 
Dekkan  and  he  died  at  Ahmednuggur— «be? 
he  was  embalmed,  and  the  body  remored  t 
the  platesu  of  the  hill  overlooking  Ellors.  I' 
rope  was  made  more  particularly  acqusinir 
with  AuruQgZf b  by  Bemier^s  mention  of  L  i 
in  his  Travels.  He  died  in  1707,  and  the  Ibu^i 
empire  of  the  Moghal  was  again  desolated  ; 
eivil  wars,  which  opened  the  way  to  India  to 
new  oonqueror.  Nadir  Shah  (called,  likev: 
Thames  Kouli  Khsn).  Nadir,  who  w^s  i 
son  of  a  shepherd  of  Khorassan,  began  his  rj 
markable  career  as  a  highway  robber ;  but  .\ 
one  of  those  political  revolutions  which  lo  fr« 
quently  occur  in  despotic  countries,  he  row ' 
the  dignity  of  king  of  Persia,  and  in  17!' 
penetrated  to  Delhi ;  plundering,  bariiiog. »», 
laying  waste,  not  sparing  even  the  child  io  tl 
cradle.  After  a  dreadful  massacre,  he,  M 
ever,  gave  the  throne  to  the  weak  Hafaoicr^l 
a  son  of  Aurangzeb,  and  soon  afterward*  ri 
turned  to  Ispahan,  with  the  moat  prodipoj 
booty  recorded  in  history.  Among  it  wsi  1 1 
throne  representing  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ti : 
played,  composed  of  precious  stones,  wi  * 
still  adorns  the  audience  chamber  in  the  paL 
at  Teheran.  The  Moghul  empire  attained  :* 
ntmost  extent  in  Aurangeeb's  reign.  His  y 
thority  reached  from  the  lOtb  to  the  SSth  ^< 
gree  of  latitude  and  nearly  the  aame  in  Joo;: 
tude,  and  his  revenue  exceeded  thirtv  ir 
lions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  countnr  «lr^ 
the  products  of  the  earth  are  four  times ' 
cheap  as  in  England.  Both  hia  dedarf 
heir,  Shah  Allom,  and  Azim,  aa  well  at  t 
favourite  grandson,  were  the  offspring  of  R<, 
pootnTS ;  but^  his  bigotry  outweighed  his  p 
cy,  and  he  visited  the  JRaJpoots  with  aa  uc. 
lenting  and  unwise  persecution. 

The  bigotry  of  Anrgngzeb  endeared  hits  'i 
more  to  his  mahpmedan  coreligionists  than  'ti 
the  KberalSty  of  Akbar  and  even  to  the  prtsn 
day  the  merooi^  of  Auruogseb,  the  peneeu' 
is  honored  by  them  far  more  than  that  of  Ak'  i 
the  beneficent  It  is  A  fnot  bnt  little  kaon 
that  most  Asiatic  princes  profess  a  tndr  :  i' 
great  Amngzeb  was  a  cap-maker,  and  a' 
them  to  such  advantage  on  the  *  nialb  <i» 
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jfi.  that  his  funeral  expenses  wei/  by  kis 
ffD  express  command  defrayed  from' the  privy 
urse,  the  accamulation  of  liis  personal  labour. 
i  deli^htfal  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  Ghiiji 
in(;  Mahmood,  whose  profession  was  literary, 
nd  vbo  obtained  good  prices  from  his  Omra 
[>r  his  speeimeiis  of  caligraphy.     While  en- 
;iged  in  transcribing  one  of  the  Persian  poets> 
I  profeieed  seholar,  who  with  others  aitended 
lie  ctmtermmonef  sugfcested  au  emendation, 
rhicb  was  instantly  attended  to,  and  tbe  sup- 
Kffied  error  remedied.     When  the  Moolah  was 
tooe,  the  monnrok  erased  tke  emendation  and 
t-iDserted  the  passage.     Ao  A*nir  had  ob- 
ferred  and  questioned  the  action,  to  which 
ihe  king  replied  :  "  it  was  better  to  make  a  blot 
itt  tbe  manuscript  than  wonnd  the  vanity  of  a 
h;m)ble  scholar/'      After   Aruvgzeb'a    death 
m  1707,  his  son  Snltau  Mauzu^,  or  8hah 
Abm  the  First,  succeeded  kim»  but  died  £ve 
.^ears  afterwards*— TWs  MafmiikaH,    Vol.  i.  f. 
b74,344.  BjormUoma  jerna,  BrUisk  Empire  in 
lie  EaU,  p,  98-99.  India  328.      See  Mahrvittt 
uoteniBients  in  India.   Kaloit  :  Sivaji ;  Sikhs. 
At  BANG  PUR,  furnishes  a  clay  used   at 
Boorkee  for  crucibles. 
AURANTIACE^.     See  Citraeem ;   Citrus. 
AURANTIUM.     Lat.     Orange. 
AURASIUS,  Monnt  Aarasius  is  behind  Tn- 
oil  and  Algiers:  the  native kabyk  on  that  mcua- 
tiifl  are  fair  red  kiaired  men  and  have  been  oon- 
>  luted  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Van- 
dals. Bee  India,  336. 

AUREA  CUEE80NESUS.  TUb  eowntry 
Ibus  named  by  the  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy, 
^  been  ^wn  by  D' Anvilie  to  be  the  Malay 
PeorDtala,  and  hia  Sin-Uoa,  -the  Western  part 
ot  Codiia  China.  Others  have  pointed  to 
Gille_/aiia  in  ike  \5ik  CenHuj,  fiee  Galk. 
AIRELIANA  CAH  ADEN  Sid.  8yn.  of  Pa- 
c^x  quioquefolina. 

AURICULA.  A  genus  of  sheila  or  molluscs, 
one  species   of  which  Aarkula  anris  Midse, 
oecnri  io  the  Mohicces.     It  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  ireans  Yoluta. 
AU&IPI6MENTUM.    Lat.  Anenic. 
AURORA.    Pbefton  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy was  the  son  of  Gephalus  and  Aurora^  The 
former  snswers  to  Aruna  tbe  Hindu  birdrhead- 
"^i  mesmoger  of  the  sun.      The  hibdu  Arum 
M  the  Auora  of  the  Greeks,  who  wkh  more 
tsste  ha?e  given  the  dawn  a  female  eharaeter. 
-Tod  t  S9faMM.    SeeAnm.    Sanaawati. 
AURUM,  Lit.    Gold. 
AUSENA  MABAM.    Tan.    m^w  u>^ih 


Pterocarpus.  ^ 

AUSJfiNL    MalbaIi.    ^Sfi^croiSm  /As- 

iccarpus  hinutus. 

AUSTERN.    GiR.    Oyster. 

A('8TRALIA.  The  primary  fbrmalimis  of 
^'»i3  continent  arc  equally  metalliferous  with 
*'«'j^  uf   south   Eastern  Asia.   Copper   ores 


have  been  found  at  Port  Cartis,    near  the 
southern  extremity  of   the  range  which  ax- 
tends    along   the   north-east    eoast,    and    aa. 
long  ago    as   180:2,    Flinrit-rs  met   with   in-* 
dications  of  copper  at  Good's  Island  in  Torres. 
Strait;  but  bis  suggestion  does   not  seem  to 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  naturaliats  attach- 
ed to  aubsequent  expeditions  (Flinders'  Voyage 
*to  Terra  Australia,  vol.  11.  p.  190.)    Lead  »b<I 
copper  minea  have    been   worktd  in  South 
Australia  for  some  years  past,  and  others  have 
been  opened  recently  in    the  western  coast 
range,   a  little  to  the  north  of  Swan  Biver. 
Uematitic  and  specular  iron  ore  and  copper 
pyrites, have  been  found  on  the  north- west ooast 
near  Admiralitj  Gulf.     In  Australia,   the  pre- 
vailing vegetation  differa  matariaily  in  its  char- 
acter from  that  of  south-easlern  As^a,  the  forms 
now  existing  throughout  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia being  ideaticul  with  those  discovered  in 
the  coal   beds  of  New  Soutli  Wales,   and,  it 
would  seem,  in  those  of  Upper  India  also. 
The  north-east  ooaat  is  well  wooded,  chieily 
with  the  Kimusops  kauki,  trees  of  which  are, 
there,  often  60  feet  high  and  8  in  diameter. 
^Macgiaivray"$  Voyogt^  Vol.  L  p,  106.     See 
India,  p.  381;  Magar,  3l0,  d5U ;    Semang ; 
Palms ;  Waringin  tree. 

AUTEUIL.  M.  d',  a  French  officer  who  com- 
manded   the  French   forces   at   the  battle  of 
Amboor  and  gained  the  battle.    Anwar-ud-din 
fell  in  that  battle  at  nearly  ICO  years  of  age. 
AUTHAULAT.     TaM.     JatTopha   glauca. 
AUTHOONDAY-KAI.   TaM.   ^^ewCL- 
^wdj,  Capparis  brevifipinli. 
AUTHUR.     See  Assyria. 
AUTMORA.     Bbno.     Indian   Screwlrep, 
Isora  corylifolia. 

AUTRUCHE.     Fb.     Ostrich.     See  Stru- 

thionidsB. 

AUVANI.     a  Tamil  month,  when  the  sun 
is  in  Libra.     See  Varsha. 

AVA,  OB  AYN  WA,  a  town  in  Burmah,  in 
Ii.  95**  59'  E.  and  L.  21°  50'  N.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  city.  Its  state  name  was  Rat- 
napoora,  or  Gem-city; it  is  stated  to  have  been 
fouqded  in  A.  D.  1864,  by  Thado-men  bva, 
prince  of  Tagoung,  who  mastered  the  kingdoms 
of  Panya  and  Sagain,  into  which  the  <?oantty 
was  then  divided.  The  first  meution  made  of 
Ava,  by  any  European  traveller,  is  that  by 
Nicolo  di  Con tiy  who  was  there  about  1440 
^Bamusio,  i,  840.)  It  continued  usually  to  be 
the  royal  residence,  with  some  intervals,  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In  1526,  the 
ShansofMonyin  and  Kogoung  took  tbe  city 
and  overran  the  country,  of  which  they  held 
possession  till  15^4.  In  that  year,  the  Toun- 
goo  king  of  Pegu,  Tshen-byoo-mya-yen  (Lord 
of  many  white  Elephants)  conquered  Ava  and 
destroyed  the  city.  The  king  Nyoung-meii- 
tara,  who  re-established  the  city  and  kingdom 
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«fler  the  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,  appears  to  have 
been  •  natural  son  of  the  conqueror.  Ava  was 
taken  by  the  Peguera  during  their  resumptioti 
of  Independence  in  1752.  They  were  speedily 
expelled  by  Alornpra,  but  he  always  resided  at 
Mout-sho-bo.  In  1763,  on  the  aooession  of 
Taben-byoo-yen,  Ava  again  became  the  seat  of 
royalty.  It  was  however  abandoned'  on  the 
founding  of  Amarapoora  in  1783,  and  re- 
oocupied  in  )  823  by  the  king  and  queen  who 
entered  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  the 
white  elephant,  and  by  all  the  di^cuitaries  of  the 
court  only  to  be  again  deserted  in  1837  by 
Tharawadi  who  had  vowed  to  make  it  a  heap 
of  ruins. — YuUU  BmboBiy,  p.  184.  8te  Bud* 
dha  ;  Jain  ;  India,  31 1,  344,  845  ;  Karen,  4B7  ; 
Kiayn,  Lawa ;  Mangles  ;  Neierais ;  Nicoio  di 
Cooti,  Petroleum,  Bangoon,  Tee* 

AVA.   WIS.  Sponia  Wightii,  Planch, 

AVA,  a  drink  of  the  south  sea  islanders,  pre- 
pHfed  from  the  Macropipermethysticum.  It  is 
chewed,  spat  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
and  drank.  In  the  damvan  islands,  the  lar^^e 
ava-bowl  is  msde  from  the  tamanu,  Cat)- 
phpUum  inoph§Uum,tind  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  ~^api.  Elpkimtone  Ersktne,  lalanda  of 
ike  Western  Pacijfc,p,  46. 

AVA  ARDUE  SUE  JASAN.  A  Parsee 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  angel,  In 
their  theology,  who  presides  over  the  tea.  On 
this  day,  Parsees  should  approach  the  vea-ahore 
or  any  stream  of  water  and  chant  prayers  Crom 
the  Zend,  but  these  people  now  geuerally  mix 
with  their  prayer  several  hindoo  rites  such  as 
offering  flowers,  sugar,  coooanuls,  &c^  &c*  In 
Bombay  a  fair  is  held  on  the  esplannde  on  this 
day. — Paris. 

AVA  CROTON.     See  Croton  pavana. 

AVADUUTA,  Sansc.  Id  the  south  qf 
India,  a  religious  ascetic  mendicant  of  the 
Saiva  hindus,  who,  similarly  to  the  Virakia 
Viragi,  has  subdued  the  passions  and  entranged 
himself  from  the  interests  and  emotions  of 
mankind,  abandoning  religioua  observances  and 
worldly  restraints. — Wilson-  See  Hindu;  8aa- 
yaai.  Vairagi. 

AVA  6EM-8AND,  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ava,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
Sban  articleaof  merchandise.  It  consists  of 
small  fragments  of  nearly  all  the  precious  stones 
found  in  the  country,  but  garnet,  beryl,  and 
apinelle  are  ita  principal  constitutents,  more 
espedall?  the  last,  whtch  seems  to  constitute 
Dearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass.  A 
single  handful  will  contain  apecimens  of  every 
shade,  black,  blue,  violet,  scarlet,  rote,  orange 
amber/yellow,  wine  yellow,  and  white. — Sfa$on. 

AVALANCHE  RIVER,   6,725    feet  above 
^,  on  the  Neilg<*rrica, 


AVALU.     TbL.  «sr»e».     Siaapia  alba,  u- 

mosa,  Chincnsis.     Any  mustard  seed,  of  wfai 
several  kinds  are  sold  in  the  bazar. 

AVAL  VULLI  KALANG.  Tam.  R-  : 
of  Jaoipha  manihot. 

AVANAK.  Maleal.  c®rg)ajenr5dB6>     Ri.  - 

nut  communis. — Linn» 

AVAN TARA.  Sansc.  In  the  brakminifi. 
reli]cion,  a  descent  of  the  deity,  in  the  shape  ( '. 
a  mortal,  it  ia  an  inferior  kind  of  Avatar,  •&  • 
intended  to  answer  a  purpose  of  lest  moocvt. 
It  is  an  incarnation  of  an  inferior  kind,  dci 
Accuamavi;  OfjtiH\  Tripati, 

AVA  PLANT.  Kava.  Malay.  Piper  bk- 
thisticum. 

A VABAI  PUTTAI.  Tax.  CassU  auriculiU 

A  VAST  A.  The  religious  books  of  Zotx»i['\ 
twenty-one  in  number,  named  diffrrendv  ;i 
Zend  and  Pehlevi. — Jke  Par$€e9,p.  ^H' 

AVATARA.  In  the  brahminiod  reliifi*  n.  i 
descent  of  the  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  nortii). 

AVANJA.  A  town  in  L.  78''  18'  £.aoiiL 
16"  42'  N. 

A VANOOR.  A  town  in  L.  76**  44'  £.  nt. ' 
L.  14'  63'  N. 

AVaNTI»  the  ancient  name  of  the  mtxkn 
Oujeitt  ;  ako  called  Ujjayani»  Visala,and  Fus.* 
pa-Karandini.  Thiacity  is  noticed  in  the  JAcz^* 
duta,  verses  28  and  31.-IFtV/wm't -5«wy  / 
Jl^alay  p,  116.     C^f  tain  Edward  Warrem. 

AVa  PBHPER,  also  called  Oava  or  Kavi.  >* 
from  the  ICacropiper  meihysticom  of  the  Pkci- 
fte.     Its  root  produces  a  atimulating  liquor. 

AVATAR.  Hind,  from  the  Saoacrit,  Au- 
tara,  a  descent  or  incarnation,  a  term  employ  • 
ed  by  the  hind  a  a  to  designate  the  iRc«r* 
Mtions  of  Vishnu  usually  arranged  and  bi»^  < 
— 1.  Motaya,  or  Pbh— 2.  Kurma«  or  Tone:- 
— 3.  Varaha.  or  Boar  -  4.  Nansiugha,  or  >l  >  > 
lion — 5.  Vamana,  or  Dwarf — 6.  Porasu  Ibfl''. 
the  nHme  of  a  favoured  person  in  whom  il>' 
deity  became  inoarnate— 7.  Rama,  the  samr— 
8.  KrishnH,  the  aame — 9.  Budha,  the  Mme- 
1 0.  Kttlki,  or  Horse.  Of  these,  nine  are  pa^t . 
the  tenth  is  yet  to  come  and  those  of  Kao*' 
and  Kriehna  are  the  moat  remarkable. 

When  the    hindua    speak   of    the    det'.> 
having     been  thus  inCBmated«  we  must  un- 
deratand   it  with  some  quaKlicalion  ;  for  i^ 
fact)  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  point  **> 
their  mythological  religion  that  the  whole  rv^ 
of  hiudus  have  faith  in.     There  are  se^ai   * 
and  sebiamatica  without  end,  who  will  be) "'  * 
only  certain  points  that  others  abjure  ;!»•)* 
d6al8  of  ttiose  sects  dissent  from  the  docin'' 
believed  by   the  majority  ;  other  philosopSc  >' 
sceptics  will  scarcely  believe  any  thing,  in  ^1 
position  to  their  easy-faithed  brethren,  «)>' 
disbelieve   nothing.    Thus  some  Saiva,  or  fol 
lowers  of  Sivn,    admit  the  sncrctlnr»«  ol  t' 
\vHtAra9  of  Vishnu,  but  in  different  •I**.' 
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tWiicy  and  sanctity:  they   generally   aUmit  i  taliiy.  The  result  of  the  operaliou  IhikidiieflytHfl* 


tilt' personified  iuterpositiou  of  the  preaervini; 
jUiibttte  of  tbe  deity  iti  the  affairs  of  the  world 
u  II  bout  yielding  the  point  of  supremacy  in  the* 
,-rototype.  And  aoBie  lealoas  Yaishuava,  «tt* 
luitowers  of  ViafaiMi,  givir^  theinselves  up  to 
u\^  MlorstioB  in  sooie  incamatiou^  Krishna  or 
Kami,  for  inaUbee,  reject  with  indij^iiation^ 
.Dnimensuiate  vith  their  zeal  or  bigotry,  all 
nmher  siBplieatian  of  divine  teims.  Heiioe 
inoT,  in  part,  ho  diaoerfied  the  liability  under 
nbich  inqaifora  labour,  of  being  mialed  by  <ec* 
taria  tato  raeeiring  cobism  aa  orthodoxy, 
sfui  of  fottung  general  eonelusions  from  iudi* 
vkIoiI  or  partial  infofokatioii. 

\,-Mgit^or  the  /"mA— This  Avatara' has 
>im)  suppaaed   to    have  inamediate   reference 
.0  the  feaaral  deluge,  and   to   be   the  same 
iiislonr,  disguised  in  oriental  fiction,  of  that 
'Trut,  19  is  related  in  the  soripiures.     Sir  W. 
Jotn  (As.  Kes.  Vol.  1)  assents  to  Ihe  opinion 
of  llodiait,  that  tbe  fable  of  Saturn  was  raised 
11  ibf  true  histery   of  Noah :  he  shows  tiiat 
itM  ffventh  Menu,  Satyavrala,  corresponds  in 
•^t.ition  tiad  character.     lo  his  reign»  the  hin- 
I  ti«  liflieve  i\ie  whole  earth  to  have  been   de* 
•toTtci  by  a  iood,  iiieludiug  all  mankind,  who 
nibecoBM;  eomipt,  except  the  pious  prince 
M!.9Hf^  \h»  seven   liishi,  and    their    several 
\..t«4;  who,  by  command  of  Vishnu,  entered  a 
LiMUra,  or  spaeions   vessel   accompanied    by 
piin  of  fill  animals.     Vislmu^  assuming  the 
'orm  of  s  fish  commanded  tlia  mk  to  be  fasten- 
'<i  i>y  R  cable,  formed  of  a  VHst  serpent,  to  his 
siop«i(lous  horn,    secured    thereby   until    the 
"i'/'id  Mbiided ;  when  he  and  Biahma  slew  a 
mootter,  nsmed  Hyagriva,  who,  while  Brahma 
-T1*  reposing  at  ihe  end  of  a  Kalpa,  stole  tbe 
^«^(iH  and  mankind  had  consequently  fallen 
»!o  \U  depths  of  ignorance  and  impiety.  This 
";  {{litv  demon  is  called  the  prioce  of  Danavas  ; 
*ie  iu.11^  means   Uorse^necked.     The   Vedse 
iiiiing  been  recovered,  tha  world  waa  progres- 
iirelj  re-peopled  with  pious  inhabitants,  des- 
undanta  of  the  devout   Satyavrata   and    his 
•^^oufcd  companions.      The   history   of    this 
Auiani  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Purana,  or 
;4cred  poem,  consisting  of  14,000  stanzas,  and 
.5  coucisely  told  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sri 
BbagsTsta,  or  life  of  Krishna. 

2.-ijrrwa  ar  ^he  Tarioim.^Vhe  .aeoond 

Rr-nd  ATatai|t  of  Vishnq,  in  \ke  form  of  d 

>»^,  evidantlj  ftUm  ala^  to  the  flood.  FoJl 

^  pvrpQ^  of  restoring  .^o  man  some  ,of  tbd 

<^>mforU  and  conveniences  that  were  loatini 

^»  aood,  Visknn  ia  fabled  lo  have  become  in- 

•^^oatc  sfrain  ia  the  form  of  a  tortoiae  :  in 

*iucii  ihspe  he  sustained  mountain  Mandara, 

H«d  ou  his  back  to  serve  as  an  axia,  whex«on 

"*  ««!*  and  demons,  the  vsat  ^aerpent  Vaaoky 

^^H  a»  a  rope,  ehumed  the  ocean  for  the 

(^^j\txy  of  theAmrita,  or  beverage  of  iromor- 


tinguished  this  Avatara  was  the  obtatnment  o, 
fourteen  articles,  uaually  cidkd  fourteen  gems. 
or  ehaierdesa  ratana  ;  in  oommon  laiignaga 
ohowdaratnL  These  fourteen  jewela  are*  thua 
eaumemted  :  I.  Tlie  Moon,  Cbandra.^-^S.  Srtf 
or  LaksltjBii,  the  goddesa  of  iortaie  and  beauty, 
<— S.  Sura,  wine,  or  Suradevi,  the  goddess t»{ 
wine« — 4.  Oochisrava,  an  eight^headed  faoraeu 
—^6.  Kustnbha,  a  jewel  of  ineatimable  value. 
—0.  Parijata,  a  tree  ihat  spontaneously  yielded 
every  thing  desired.«— 7.  Surabhi,  a  eow^  aimi^ 
larly  bountiful.—^.  Dlianwentara,  a  phyaiciaa^ 
— 0.  Iravat,  ihe  elephant  of  Indra,  with  three 
probosei*— 10.  bhank,  or  Smiku,  a  ebell  eooh 
ferring  vietory  on  whoever  ehould  sound  iL«^ 
JK  Dnnusha,  an  unerring  bow.— 12.  Bikb^ 
poisont  or  drugs.*^18.  Khemba,  the  Apaara,  a 
baautiful  and  joniable  woman- — 14.  Amrita,  the 
beverage  of  immortality. 

3. — Varahot  or  the  Boar. — In  this  avatara, 
Vishnu  is  generally   represented   four-handed » 
armed  as  usual,  and  with  the  bead  of  a  boar^ 
on  whoae   tuska  vests  a  cieacent,  containing  in 
its  concavity  an  epitome  of  the  earth,  which 
had  been  immerged  in  the  ocean  aa  a  punisli* 
ment  for  its  iniijuities.     So  that  this,  as  well 
as  the  two  ioraaer  avatara,  seems  to  be  a  re- 
petition of  the  story  of  the  deluge :  the  second 
combines  with  it  a  portion  of  astronomical  alt- 
gory  ;  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  avataia 
have  any   apparent   reference  to  the  nuiversal 
catastroplie,  so  pointedly  indicated  by  Uie  tiiree 
first,  whidi  are  understood  to  have  occurred  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  hitidu   history,   if  avch  a 
chaotic  mass  as   their  fabulous  recoids  may  be 
dignified  by  such    a  term.     There  are  many 
fables  aooounting  for  the  shape  thua  assumed 
by  \ishnu   on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  boar  ia 
in  Hindu  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  mytlfoTo- 
gicHl  romances  of  Greece  snd  Egypt,  an  animal 
very    irequently  introciuoed.      In   an   ancient 
legend,  relating  to  the  deatruction  of  the  city 
of  Mahabalipoorum,  and  the  seven  pagodas,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  an  eartliquake  and 
inundation  during    an  early  period  of  hindu 
history*  it  is  stated  tliat  Hirancheren,  a  gigaotio 
prince  or  demon  rolled  up  the  earth  inloa 
shapeless  mass  and  carried  it  dow|»  to  ibe 
abyss:  whither  Vishnu  followed  him  in    Ihe 
^hape  of  a  bogi  killed  him  with  his  iusks^  and 
replaced  the  ear,th  in  its  original  poaitioti.   • 

^^j^Nara-Singk  vr  Mam  Lion  JividarJ^^Jn 
this  ATStnr,  Viehnu  took  the  farm  of  anelher 
monster,  to  punish  the  wiakedneas  of  fiiritoya 
Kastpa,  a  ptofane  and  unbelieving  moflareh, 
the  brother  of  the  gigantic  demon  mentioned  in 
tlie  third  avatar,  and  hie  successor  cu  the 
throne,  who  also  lefused  to  do  homage  to 
Vishnu.  Quarrelling  with  his  son,  Priilhaud, 
the  king  bossted  that  he  himself  waa  lord  of 
tl^e  Universe,  and  asked  wherein  Vishnu  was 
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<^eAt«)r  than  himself,  Pralliaiid  replieii  that 
Vishnu  was  supreme  over  all  and  was  every- 
where. Is  he^  cried  Hiranya  Kasipa,  in  this 
pillar  P  striking  it  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  seeptre,  if  he  be,  let  him  appear.  In  «o 
instant  the  magnifl cent  column  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  Vishnnin  the  form  of  n  msn  with  the 
liead  of  a  lion,  issued  from  it  and  tore  Hiranya 
JCaaipa  in  pieces. 

.  6. — Vamana,  or  ike  Drtfr/.— The  four  first 
Avataras  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
earliest,  or  Sitaya,  age  of  the  hindus  ;  corres- 
ponding in  character  with  the  golden  or  virtu* 
ons  age  of  the  fabulists  of  other  regions.  The 
4ihh  happened  in  the  second,  or  Tirtyayug. 
Maha  Bsili,  a  virtuous  monarch,  was  still  so 
elated  by  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essen- 
tial oeremonies  and  offerings  to  the  deities  ; 
and  Vishnu  finding  it  neeeesary  to  cheek  the 
influence  of  such  an  example,  resolved  to  mor- 
tify and  punish  the  arrogant  raja.  He  there- 
fore condescended  to  become  the  son  of  Kasy* 
apa  and  Adite,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Indra,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  wretched 
Brahman  dwarf,  and  appearing  before  the 
king,  a^ked  n  boon,  which  being  promised,  he 
demanded  as  much  land  as  he  could  pace  in 
three  steps  :  nor  wonld  he  desire  farther, 
althongh  urged  by  Beli  to  demand  something 
more  worthy  of  him  to  give.  Vishnu,  on  ob- 
taining the  king's  promise,  required  a  ratifica- 
tisn  of  it,  which  is  performed  by  pouring  water 
on  the  hand  of  the  applicants.  At  soon  as  the 
holy  stream  had  reached  his  hand,  the  form  of 
the  dwarf  began  to  expand  itself  and  at  length 
became  so  enormous  that  it  appeared  to  ex- 
tend itself  np  to  heaven,  then,  with  one  stride 
Jie  oompassed  the  earth,  with  another,  heaven, 
nnd  with  the  third  was  abont  to  obtain  patala, 
l^hen  Maha  Bali  convinced  that  the  pretended 
dwarf  was  no  other  than  the  god  himself,  fell 
prostrate  in  adoration  before  him  and  yielded 
it  up.  From  this  incident  of  Vamanu,  Vishnu 
is  alse  called  Trivikmm  or  three  stepper.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  Vnishnavas,  that  the 
ntifying  stream,  poured  on  the  hand  of  Vish- 
nu in  this  Avatara,  was  the  river  Qunga  ; 
whioh,  falling  from  the  hand  of  the  miractdous 
dwarf,  desceuded  thence  npon  his,  now  Vish- 
»«'•,  loot,  whenee,  gushing  as  a  mighty  river, 
it  WM  received  on  the  head  of  Siva.  In  M.  le 
Crentil'a  Voyage  anx  Indes,  a  rongh  map  or 
plan.ia  given,  from  a  native  origiiml,  of  the 
49oaiae  of  the  Ganges ;  whioh  is  then  nrnde  to 
aatMa  from  the  foot  of  Vishnn,  and  falling  on 
the  head  of  Siva,  flows  in  the  atyle  eommonly 
•een  through  the  cows'  month.  This  is  the 
only  instance  reoolleoted  of  the  aouree  of  the 
river  being  delineated,  as  proceeding  directly 
from  Viahan* 

6. — Samfi  or  Parant  Rama. — Among  the 

Antaras  of  Vishnu  are  recorded  three  favour- 
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cd  personages,  in  whom  the  deity  becsuf  r 
oariiate,  all  named  Rama.  They  arsdiicr 
giiished  by  the  names  of  Bala  llama,  iistu.; 
called  Balaram,  Parasu  Rama,  or  Pansn* 
and  Rama  Chandra,  and  are  alt  famed  as  gn.* 
warriors,  an:'«  as  youths  of  perfect  baanty.  IV 
first  named  Bala  Rama,  was  elder  brother  u 
Krishna,  and  greatly  assiiited  Uin  in  his  vin  I 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  Vishnn  aenmstoKtrr 
duplicated  himself,  as  indeed  may  be  also  tni 
of  the  other,  for  Parasu  Rama,  and  Ksai 
Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patrooiaseally,  I>i^ 
rat  Rama,  were  contemporaries.  Botitbat 
been  made  a  question,  whether  they  he  s^ 
thri-e  representations  of  one  permi,  ortkm 
different  ways  of  relating  the  name  histon 
and,  whether  any,  or  all  of  them,  mean  Biibi 
the  son  of  Ouih,  Sir  W.  Jones  (An.  Bes.  vol 
ii.  p.  132)  says  he  leaves  others  to  detcraiic 
He  deems  Rama  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greiw^ 
Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have  odnqnercd  IrJ 
dia  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  oommssdeJ 
by  Pan ;  and  Rama  waa  also  a  ni^m 
conqueror,  and  had  an  army  of  larp  moi 
keys,  or  Satyrs,  the  general  or  prince  < 
whom  wat  Hanuman,  a  name  said  by  tb> 
author  to  mean  with  high  elieek4MNies ;  oiIhi 
translate  it,  with  bloated  cheeks,  alladin/ 1 
his  fabled  ori/fiii  from  Pavan,  regent  of  t  • 
wind.  Rama  h  also  found  to  resemble  ttJ 
Indian  Bacchus  ;  he  is  a  deeeendant  of  the  «&« 
and  the  husband  of  Site ;  and  it  is  very  n 
markable,  that  the  Peruviana,  whoae  Ion 
boasted  of  the  same  descent,  styled  tbii 
greatest  festival  R«ma«itoa.— (See,  on  thi»  ?«' 
jeci  A^.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  42«,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.) 

Krishna,  describing  himself  to  Arjun  a*'! 
first  of  all  things,  says,  **  Among  thoie  wl 
carry  arms,  I  am  Rama."— (rtfci,  p.  S6.  <| 
Parasu  Rama  it  is  related,  that  he  was  b^ 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya  yug,  or  seeoad  ssj 
His  parents  were  Jamadngni,  whose  name  i 
pears  as  one  of  the  Bishis,  and  Runeka. 

7,  Kama  Chandfa-  In  this  avatar,  Vifbf 
appeara   in    the   person  of  a  courageous  it 
virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the  powcarful  w^r 
eign   of   India  (whose  capital,   Ayo^h'* 
said  to  have  extended   over  a  space  of  for 
miles)  to  punish   a  monstrous  giant,  Ba*) 
who  then  reigned  over  Lanka  or  the  island 
Cqrlon.    The  Bamayana  containt  the 
description  of  the  battles  and  19b  of  all 
Ramas,  although  it  more  paitieiilarty  d 
the  exploits  of  Bama  Chandra,  or  D 
Rama,  so  distinguished  from  his  royal  fstl 
Dasarat'ha.    The  name  of  this  heroie  mens 
means,  he  whose  ear  had  borne  him  to  ten  nv 
that  is,  to  the  eight  eardinal  and  iotermed* 
points,  the  tenith,  and  nadir.     He  was  a  6i 
oendant  from  Burya,  or  KeK,  which  »  a  nsj 
of  the  sun  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and  oof 
his  ancfstore,  the  great  Raghn,  had  con4  ^ 
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be  Mven  Dwipat,  or  the  mholt  earth.  But 
re  cannot  cxpltiji,  why  a  Surynvanaat  or  dea^ 
eadaiit  of  ilio  attn»  ahottld  be  atyled  Bama 
^bfndn,  the  latter  patronimiQ  referring  oon* 
ndtttin^oiabingly  to  the  deaceudaot  of  the 
aooti,  ChandmvaBaa.  In  ihe  hioiiu.  nyiho^ 
^sj,  however,  every  thing,  ee^ma,  diraolly  or 
niiireeily,  to  merge  in,  radiate  from,  or  amaiga- 
oate  with,  the  Sva,  or  Sarya,  in  ooe  or  other 
)t  liis  naaeSy  or  protolypea.  AD  aeots  and 
ttbes  of  ViithnaTaa  (baihig  eoeh  deiftiieal  phi- 
loiopben  as  aeepiically  deny  the  ptraonal  ex- 
iswnee  of  inferior  deitiea,  attribntea,  or  eve- 
tin&,)  afrrce  in  ataling,  fchat»  with  the  exeep- 
tum  of  Kfiiliiia,  the  potentiality  of  the  preaer* 
ring  power  of  the  deity  waa  never  exbib;ted 
in  loeh  plmitnde  aa  in  thia  Avatem  of  Bama. 
I&^pelaiiQr*  and  in  draaatie,  hiatorie,  ami 
paetic  »hape%  it  rhrala  Ihe  Avatara  of  Kriahoa. 
And  as  tiie  Gocalaatha  aeet  adore  Kriahna 
HI  the  deity  himarif,  and  draw  rulea  for  their,  re- 
livious  and  moral  oonduet  from  the  Sri  Bbaga- 
vaU,  so  the  sect  called  Rainanuj,  airoilarly  clothe 
HaAa  in  almighty  aitributea^  and  deem  the  Ba- 
mA.UDaa  complete  body  ofethica  and  morality^ 
S.^-Jtruihfia — In  this  Avatara,  Vishnu  ia 
old,  bjf  his  aectariea,  to  have  manifested  him- 
leif  in  a  defdee  of  power  and  glory  far  exceed- 
>Bg  aoy  other  of  bia  former :  in  which  he  aa- 
wrned  ooly  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  diyinity, 
vbile  Krishna  waa  Yishnu  himself  in  mor- 
tal mould.  Other  tribes  of  hindua  call 
Krisba  aa  impioua  wretch,  a  mercileaa  ty« 
fuir,  aa  iaeamate  demon,  now  expiating  Ma 
chffitt  is  hell :  his  mortal  parents  were  Vaau* 
^n  (aiesniag  the  giver  of  wealth)  and  Devaky. 
Aoinculoaa  eaeape  of  the  infant  over  the 
^UBiiBa  is  represented,  conveyed  by  hia  father, 
^  pioueted  by  Seaha,  or  immortality  ;  the 
^i»  placed  by  Kaaaa  over  hia  pregnant 
>i>ter  kiviag  failed  in  their  vigilance^  Kanaa, 
ebngsd,  ordered  all  newly  bom  infants  to  be 
^n ;  bat  Krisana  escaped  hia  varioua  snares : 
ooe  of  which  waa  sending  a  woman,  named 
^aUua,  vith  a  poiaoned  nipple,  to  nurse  him. 
Hewtsfoiteradby  an  honest  herdsman,  named 
AiaBda^or  Happy.  See  the  article  Krishna 
^orUsfaitherhiaUny. 

^."JMh  or  Brnddia.    See  Baddha. 

lO^Iotti.— Thia  Avatar  haa  not  yet  ap- 
P^'red.  Bat  Yiahiia  ia  to  appear  in  thia  Avatar 
i'i  Uke  fona  of  a  whitehorse.— i/oor'^Paii/^Ofi. 
See  Amioavi ;  Avantara,  Hindu,  India,  In* 
^ioQ8,  375,  883  ;  Kama,  ^  454,  Kriahna, 
^^a,  Rama,  Bmaiaaeram,  Tripati^  Sakti, 
^'Tiht.Karssxngha,  Han-Lion,  Yamana. 

AYATENGA  TIGE.     Tbl.    e«-8ox6lt. 

^ioworea  oppomtifolia,  L. 
AVELAGA,  Tel.    e-SoJC-     Capparia,  Sp, 

^K'  C.  divaricata,  but  the  leaves  are  emargioate. 
A^KLLAAS.    PoKT.    Hazel-nut. 


AVELLANAS.    Sp.    Hasel-nnt. 

AVELLANE.    lar.    Haael-nnt. 

AV£L1N£.    It.    Haaei-nut. 

AV£«MAVO.  Tax.  c«aO*io/r«/.  Careya 
arborea. — Rox6* 

AVENA.  Lat.  Pobt.  Sp.  The  oat.  Of 
theae,  one  apeeiea  A.  fatwa.  Lion,  is  culti- 
vated in  the  N.  W.  of  India,  and  A.  Orieatalie, 
Sehr.  and  A.  aativa,  linn  :  an  oeoailonaliy 
lerown  in  acfveral  parts  of  the  oonntry,  but  no«* 
where  aa  in  Europe  are  they  in  use  for  the 
food,  either  of  man  or  beaat.  Groata  or  out- 
linga  and  oatmeal  are  imported  to  a  ankail 
extent,  the  groata  being  the  bruiaad  oat  aeeda 
freed  of  the  perigard.--C>'^Sia«^Aii#My,  685. 
VoigL  788. 

AVENUES,  lined  with  trees,  are,  in  tropi- 
cal oonntries,  of  mocli  importance  for  shade. 

Portia  and  Banyanbrancbea  selected  should 
be  straight,  neatly  trimmed  and  of  an  unl> 
form  size,  and  planted  perpendicnlarly  (noc 
obliquely  as  is  generaUy  the  case).  A 
nrat  fence  of  bamboos  will  be  required  to 
protect  them  from  cattle.  Prickly  pear  makes 
an  unsightly  fence,  and  it  should  never  bt; 
tied  on  the  branches.  The  prickly  branches  of 
the  Acacia  Arabiea  (Babul),  and  others  of  that 
family  makes  good  fences,  and  are  cheaper 
than  bamboos.  After  the  branches  begin  to 
throw  out  young  shoots  they  should  be  care« 
fully  pruned,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  near  the  top  as  leading  shoots,  to 
form  the  future  tree.  The  young  trees  will 
require  water  regularly  in  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  caie  should  be  taken  that  they  do  woi 
get  loosened  at  the  roots  ;  this  will  prevent  tbe 
trees  leatting  to  one  side.  To  sow  the  seed  is 
a  slower  away  of  raising  young  trees,  but  it  is 
the  best  and  natural.  The  trees  are  more  re- 
gular in  their  growth,  and  last  double  the  time 
of  those  grown  from  branches.  Portia  trees 
grown  from  large  branchea  alwaya  decay  in  the 
centre,  and  the  branches  are  very  apt  to  be 
blown  olF  in  high  winde.  It  would  be  muck 
more  profitable  to  raiae  all  the  treea  from  aeed, 
for,  when  once  a  tree  raised  from  seed  ia  grown 
up,  it  will  last  for  ages,  whereaa  a  tree  grown 
from  a  large  branch  is  alwaya  in  a  atote  of 
decay,  after  a  few  yeara  from  the  time  it  is 
planted,  and  it  is  useless  as  a  timber  tree. 
The  natural  habita  of  the  Banyan  make  it  au 
exception  to  thia  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Ficua 
tribe  grows  well  from  large  branches,  and  they 
are  not  so  apt  to  decay  as  other  trees.  The 
planting  of  young  seedling  trees  requires  more 
care  and  attention  than  the  branches.  A  large 
pit  should  be  made  3x3,  and  filled  with  good 
earth  mixed  with  rotten  manure.  They  will 
require  to  be  fenced  and  watered  regularly,  and 
the  earth  should  be  dug  up  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  to  keep  it  from  getting  bard  and  sour. 
In  forming  new   avenues,  the  trees  should  be 
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)>lanie(l  30.  feet  n|>ar(  ;  ofid  when  the  space  will  | 
a<  I  ill  it  of  it,  a  double  HveDua  dhauhl  be  planted  ; 
it  loolci  well  and  /oriDa  a  sbady  path  for  pedes- 
iri  ni4.  I'bat  tlvft  young  trees  mny  be  properly 
raitjc.t  after  they  are  planted,  a  few  good 
hfad  gardeners' should  be  eaiployed«  and  a  eer« 
tain  di$taneo  of  road  allowed  to  each,  aay  three 
miles,  to  look  after,  until  the  trees  are  of  a 
snfRoieiftfc  sii e  to  do  without  water,  kc*  These 
gardeners,  should  be  able  to  fill  up  any  vAoan«> 
cios  thfit  occurred  from  deaths  or  damage  and 
80  keep  the  avenues  complete. 

Ficui  Jndica,  Banyan  tree.  Ala-maruro, 
Tam^  Marri»  Tel.  Bar,  But,  Beitg.  The  ba- 
nyan is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  obost 
fehady  of  all  the  avenue  trees. 

Ficu8  religio$a.  Poplar  leaved  ^%  tree. 
Arnsa  marum,  Tarn,  Bavi,  Kagi,  Tel.  Pipul, 
JUndn  Ashwuth,  Btng^  A  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  commonly  distributed  over  In- 
dia. It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  near 
pagodas,  house  and  other  buildings* 

FUm  Vsiela.  Jovi  or  Pedda  Jovi,  Tel,  A 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  it  is  generally 
planted  by  the  road  sides  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  and  from  its  not  sending  down  roots 
from  the  branches  is,  in  so  far,  superior  to 
either  Fi(:u$  Tndica  (Banyan  tree),  or  F^  Ben- 
jnmina^  the  pendulous  roots  of  which  are  often 
dangerous  impediments  on  a  road. 

Jlcu9  nitida*  Chinese  Banyan  tree.  A  very 
handsome  tree,  native  of  China. 

GuaUeria  longifoUa,  Mast  tree.  Tbava- 
throo,  Tam,  Asokn  chetto,  TeL  A  highly 
ornamental  tree,  which  should  be  planted  in 
avenues  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

Tamarindus  fjhdica.  Tamaiiud  tree.  Puliya- 
niarum,  Tam.  Cbinta  chettu,  TeL  Tintooree, 
also  Amli,  Hind.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  with  a  very  extensive  large 
shady  head. 

GMmarma  munecUm,  Casuariaa  tree  or  Ti- 
niaa  pine.  This  trte  makes  very  pretty  avenues 
especially  in  narrow  roads. 

Cam^rin^  equmUfolw*  A  tree  similar  to 
the  above. 

Bignonia  suberosa.  Tndian  cork  tree>  A 
good  tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  The  flowers 
arc  pure  white  and  very  fragrant. 

Tarkia  hi^landnlosa.  This  large  and  elegant 
tree  was  introduced  into  India  from  Africa.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  avenues.  It  re- 
quires cate  and  water  regularly. 

Poinciana  regia.  Royal  Poinciana  tree.  This 
tree  does  not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  is  very 
pretty  anA  should  be  planted  in  mixed  avenues. 

Adeuanlhera  pavonina.  Bed-wood  tree.  A 
large  and  handsome  tree,  and  is  well  suited 
for  planting  in  avenncs. 

Aiodmchia  fndica*  Ncem  tree.  Vcpa 
narumi  Tm.  Nim,  Bcng.  A  good  avenue 
Ircr, 


Slereulitt  fmiid€.     Foetid  slereoHa,  Pia:. 
Pidari  marum,  Tam,  Gurmpa  Badam 
TeL  Mugli  badatn,  Beug.     This  is  a  brer. 
makes  a  good  avenue,  tree. 

Bomd^x    McUabarieMm.     Bed^oottoa 
Mull  Blava  marum  Tam,    BunuFa  ehrtta, 
RucklB  simul,  Hiud*    This  tree  attaias  •  ic 
size. 

TAeepesit  popuhe't,  Portia  tree,  I'orn 
Puvarasa,  Tam,  Ganfraravi,  TeL  PuicsH, 

Acacia  apeef'asa,  Katovagi,  Ttt9u  Dirr 
Tel*  Sirtssa,  Be»g,  A  large  and  baodsoAK 
of  rapid  growth. 

The  above  are  the  beat  for  plaothig  in 
nof^s,  in  Madras.     But   there  are  maoyc 
trees  suitable  for  avenues,  when  they  are  ir. 
planted  as  ornamental  trees  and  not  for  si 
The   Palm  trees    are  also   very  preUjr 
planted  in  avenues.     See  Thespeak  popalod 

AVE  RAY  KAY  A.     Tam.  Ublab  vui^jrt 

AVER6.     Can.     Dolichos  spicatns. 

AVEKI.     Tam.  ^sSrfl  ludigofera  tinct  -I 

AVKKI.  Malkal.  Syn.  ofCassiaaurici. 
AVERllHOA  BILIMBT.  WiLLnr. 

BUmbingon  ierea  Humph, 

\  filimbi  Bbng. -Can.  Kno  |  BHmbhig  h»u    M  \i  •  • 
I  Taw.      I         <)»    buhl 

I  Auvulla Bombay.  do    ha« 

Cucumber  tree  ......   Enti.    Hilin 

'  Rama  Kanga....       lllND.    Beww     .  . 
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A  pretty  little  tree,   abont  ei|5ht  fi-et  bi- 

with  timber  of  doubtful  value,  fsrowin?  i:f» 

rally   in    gardens  in  South  Kastern  Atia,  ^ 

•producinjj  a  bcatiful  j^recn,  smootti,  fleshy  ?f' 

about  the  size  of  a  smwU  cucumber.     In  H- 

mah   it   bears  profusely.     The  unripe  fnn' 

intensely   acid    snd  cannot   be  eaten  raw  ' 

the  acid'itv  becomes  less  as  it  ripens.  Amopi 

the  Malays,    it   is  nsed   like   the  e!tf«^  i 

gooseberry,  the    cucumber  and   the  ct^r 

Europe,   but   can  be  candied    or   made  n 

pirkles   or   preserves,    a   syrup   is    prepii 

with   the    jtticc    and   a   conserve    with   i 

flowers :  or  preserved  in  sugar.    Its  aciil  •  i 

is  useful  in  removing  iron  monld. — iPiWir.- 

Bombay  Prod;  O'Shangkneeeg,  117   .ft-i 

222.  Dr.  Maeom.    Mr.  Jafreg.  Uie/m  l\ 

VfgeiabU  JCiagdtm,  Voigl  VjI,  Bosd^  11. 4 

AVERRHOA     CARAMBOLA.     Lro 

Beng.  I  Bh'm-binc  miiii*  M» 
BovBAt.  1  Tamara-Toitga.    M% 


Kama^raoga. 
Karmal. 
Zoing  ysh.  Buaw. 

Mit-kft  Kaatt-rtngs  Dura. 
Coron^SBidel    Gooseberry, 
Tree.  Zvo* 

Carambola.  „ 

Kam-ritk.     Bind,  Dsaa. 


Gatanbek.  ^ 

Kattsraaga*  ^^ 

Tamartam  aunm.    1 
Tainaiia  chctU. 
Fandn. 


»i 


Koro-Boaga. 


1 


Karmal.  ,  Hia©. 

A.  Arid  vanety,  A,  anda.  Kamaran^rj 

B.  Sweet  variety,  A.  dnlri?,  Milha  Ki 
raiiga. 
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This  beautiful^  but  small  tree,  about  14  feet  { 
bjvh.  with  a  spreaclin^  head,  is  supposed  to  be 
I  native  of  the  Moluoeas,  from  which  it  has 
yttn  introduced  iuto  Ceybn,  India,  the  Bnr- 
aese  provinces  anil  South  Ameriea,  .where  it  is 
low  quite  naturalized.  In  Barmab,  Fegu 
iiid  the  TeDaaaeriiD  FrovioGes  it  is  not  abund- 
ibt  being  often  only  found  near  towns,  and,  in 
bdia,  in  gardens.  The  tree  la  said  ta  grow, 
but,  to  be  searce,  in  Oanjam  and  Gunsur*  It 
ibere  Mttains  an  extreme  height  of  36  feet,  but 
no  ine  is  made  of  Uie  wood,  though  it  attains 
a  circumference  of  3^  feet  and  a  height  of  9 
feel  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
aesrest  brauoh. 

The  qoality  of   its   dark  bcown-wood  is  not 

kaown.    It  bears,  and  in  some  placea  profuse- 

ly,  from  three  to  fifty  years   and  three   times  a 

fear,  a  frvii  about  the  sizo  of  a  hen's  egg,  with 

§ve  seute  angles  and  a  yellowish,  thin,  smooth 

hod.    There  are  two  vsrieties,  a  sweet  and  an 

add.  The  fiuit  of  the^latter  the  kama-ranga,  when 

ripe,  are  cooling,  and  oontain  an    acid,  watery 

pulp,  and  are  candied,   made  into  pickles  or 

tarts.    They  make  an  agiveable  disk  when  cut 

ID  pieces  snd  cooked   with  sugar  and  wine  or 

■ith  skimmed   milk.     In  Burmab,   where  the 

fruit  is  bijebly  pmed   as  a  wholesome  dish,  it 

is  Qsed  like  oiher  green  fruits,  in  curries.    The 

jaicc  of  the  ncid  variety  is    useful  in  remofing 

aom  monkls  from  linen.    The  acid  leavea  are  a 

good  sahsiitutc   for  sorrel.     Ebeede   tells  us 

Uit  the  root,  leaves  and    fruit  are  used  medi- 

(iu41y  and  the  fruit   in  dyeing.     The  fruit  of 

tbe  A.  dufteis,  the  Mitha  kamaranga,  is  five 

coniered,  when  ripe  is  rather  bigger  than  a  hen's 

f?s.  ku  a  sweet  pleasant  flavonr. — Dr.  Maton, 

l^r.McaeUamd.  FegttakU    Kingdom.    Usrfnl 

2i^iUi.  EUioi,  AiMlie,  p.  233.  O'SAam^kMes^, 

:hl  Foiql.  191.  Rox6,  a.  450. 

AVERIUNNIA.     Sans.    Hclioteres  isora. 

AVES,  or  Birds,  the  genera  of  the  birds  of 

lodis  and  of  ihe  South  and  East  of  Asia,  with 

tbe  numbers  of    described   species,    are    as 

owJer  :— 

Okdbb  I — Soanaores. 

Tan.  PsittacidsB. 

M'Fam  Cacatuinae,    2   gen.   5  spec.  viz.. 
1,  Oaljptorhyncus,  4  Cacatua. 
^K6-?asi.  Psittacins,  Parrots,  3  gen.  13  sp. 
vi7.,    \  Coracopsis  :     3,    Tanygnathus,    ID, 
hlffiornis. 

Sub'fam.  Plalycercinfe,  Ground  Paratoeets, 
^  zen.  2  sp.  viz. 
1-  Aprosmictns  :  1  Pfatycercus.  ^ 
Suh-Fam,  Loriins,   Lories,  4   gen.   1  snb- 
g^n.  ami  13  jp.  rrz. 

Secliog  t.  tongue  not  /lamented. 
2  Eclecttts,  8  Loriculus. 

S^tiom  a,  tongue  fikmenfed. 
0  UtIii'?,  4  El  s.  I  Trichoglossus. 
Or!>kh  11,— Kaptores.j 


Tribe  I.  Diurnse, 

i^tti/i.  Falcon idm. 

Smd'Fam.  FalconiiiSB,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen.  15 
9p.  Yts.,  5  Fako,  2  llypotriorrhi^,  5  Tinnun- 
culus,  3  Hierax. 

SMi'Fam.  Penin»,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  2 
Baza,  1  Pernis. 

Sud'Fam,  Klaninse,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Elanus. 

Su6»Fam.  Circietinse,  2  gen.  3  sp*  viz.,  1 
Cirrstus,  2  Hferoatornis. 

Sub'Fam.  Circine,  2  gen.  6  sp.  vis.,  5  Cir* 
ous«  sp.  1  PoUurnis. 

Sub'Fam.  Accipitrinsp,  3  gen.  6  sp.  viz..  3 
Acctpitor ;  I  Mtcronisus  ;  and  2  Astur. 

Sub'Fam.  Thrasaetinm,  8  gen.  6  sp.  viz., 
1  Pseudasiur ;  4  Spiaaelus. 

Sitb^Fam.  Aquilinse,  4  gen.  8  sp..  viz.,  1 
Eutolmaetus ;  5  Aqnilse ;  1  Ictinaetns  ;  1 
Ilieralus. 

Suh'Fam.  Buteoninie,  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz..  1 
Arehibutes,  3  Bnteo. 

Sub'Fam.  Haliaelinm,  6  gen.  7  sp.  vi%.,  I 
Ptodion  ;  2  Pontoaetns  ;  I  Blagrus,  1  ll»ruc- 
tns;   1  Haliastur,  1  Idilvus. 

Fmm.  Yultnridm. 

Su&'Fam,  Volturinm,  2  gen.  2  sp.  Viz.,  I 
Vultur  ;  1  OtogvpscalvuB. 

Sub'Fam.  Gypiiue,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3  Gyps. 

Sttb»Fam»  Sarcorhamphiom,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz., 
1  Sarcorhamphus  :  I  Neophron  percnopterus. 

Sub'Fam,  Gypaetinie,  1  g«n.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Gypsetos  barbatus. 

Tribe  II.— NoctumsD. 

¥aM.   STKlOIBiE. 

Sub'Fam.  Buboninse,  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.,  I 
Nyctea ;  4  Bubo  :  2  Asio  :  2  Scops  :  3  Ketapn. 

Sub-Fam*  Atheninm,  %  gen.  9  sp.  viz.,  I 
Ninox  scuta) ns  :  8  Athene. 

Sub'Fam,  Syrniiiia,  1  geii.  3  sp.  viz.,  3 
Symium,  Indrani,  Binense  and  nivioolum. 

Sub'Fam.  SlriginPR,  8  gen.  3  sp.  via,,  1 
Pliodilusr  badios  ;  2  Glauxfiammea,  and  Java^ 
niea. 

OsDER  III. — Iiiscsaores  : 

Sub-Ord.  Picie. 

Fam,  Bucerotidse. 

SubFam.  Bucerotina;,    1    gen.    19  sp.  viz., 

19  Buceros. 

Sub'Fam.  Irrisorinrt,  I  gen,  1  sp-  viz.,  1 
Irrisor  Crythrorhynchus. 

Fam.  Upiipidffl,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  2  Upepa 
epops,  and  senegalensis. 

Fam.  Halcyonidm,  5  gen.  23  sp.  viz.,  2 
Dacelo  :  8  Halcyon  :  ^  TofdMamphus  t  2  Ce- 
ryle  :  9  Alcedo  :  »  Ceyx- 

Fam.  Coracida?,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.,  4  Cora- 
cias  pileata  ;  garula,  Indies,  affinis :  2  Eurys- 
tomus,  Orientalis,  Pacifiens. 

Fam.  Meropidw,  2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.,  2  Alec 
merops :  6  Merops. 

Tribe  Zygodactyle,  Sub-Piv.  1  Climbers. 
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Fam.  Picidse. 

9u6-Fam,  Canipephilensc,  6  gen.  1 6  sp«  1 
Campephilusy  viz.,  2  Hemicercus,  4t  Ui^inilD- 
phu8  :  3  Cbrysocolaptes  :  2  BrHcbypterus  :  4 
Tigs. 

Su6*FuM.  Gecininse,  4  gen.  1 9  sp.  vis.,  i  2 
Geciuua  :  1  Geciiicalus  •  3  Meiglyptea  :  '6  Mi* 
cropternas, 

Sub-Fam.  Picince,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz.,  1 
Pryocopus  ;  1 4  ?icu«. 

Sub'Fam,  PicumniniB,  2  gen*  3  sp.  viz  ,  1 
Picnmnus  :  2  Sasia, 

Sab'Fam,  Yuocinae,  I  geo-  I  sp.  vis.^  1 
Yanx  torqailla. 

Sub'fam.  Indtcatorins*  1  Gen.  1  sp.  viz., 
1  Indieator  xauttionotns. 

Sub  Division  II.  Perehcra,  2  leen.  15  sp.  viz., 

Fan.  Me^alanitilaa,  2  geu-  la  sp.  viz.,  14 
Megalaima ;  I  Megalorhynchus. 

Fam.  Cuculidas,  10  gen.  36  ep.  viz. 

Sub-fam,  CuculiDse,  3  gen. 2 subgen,  17 sp. 
viz.,  9  Cuculus :  2  Surniculus  :  8  Chryaocoooyx : 

1  Eudynamis,  2  Oxylophut* 

8ab-fam,  Phoenicophainss,  4  gen,  1  sub- gen. 

19  sp.  viz*,  1  Das>lophos  superciliosus,  Cmv. 
3  Phcenicopbaus :  5  Zanclodiomus :  1  Hhioor 
tba  ;  4  Tac  Cooua  :  5  Geniropos. 

Fam.  Trogouidse,  1  geo.  6  sp.  viz.  6  Trogon. 
Fam.  CaprimulgidK. 

Sub-fam.  Podarginse,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  Po- 
dargup,  auritus,  Javanensis  and  alhiiis. 

S^b'/am.  Capriroulginas    2  gen.   9  ep.  viz. 

2  Eurostopodus  :  7  Capiimulgus. 
Fam.  Cypselidse. 

Sub'/am,  Cypselinee,  3  gen.  11  sp.  viz.  3 
Acanihylis ;  6  Cypselus,  2  Gollocalia. 

SMb-fam.  Macropterigiiitse,  1  gen*  3  sp.  viz. 

8  Macropteiix,  coronaius,  klecho,  comatus, 
jSub-Okdee.  Passerea. 

Fam.  Ck>rvidaB. 

8ub»/am.  A.  Corvinas,    1  gen.  7  sp.  viz* 

A.  Crows.  7  Gorvus,  culrainatua  ;  oorooe  ; 
oonix,  aplendanSk  macrorhynchus,  frugilegiis. 

B.  Nutcrackers.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Nuci- 
fraga  hemispila. 

C.  Gboughs,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Pyrrhoce- 
rax  alpinus  :  1  Fregilus  graculus* 

Sub'/am,  Garrulins. 

A.  Magpies,  4  gen.  0  sp.  vie.  8  Pica ;  4  De^ 
dracitta;  1  Crypserina ;  1  Temnorus. 

B.  Jay-Magpiea,  6  geo.  10  sp.  viz.  2  Cissa, 

3  Psilorbinus,  2  Garrulua  ;  1  Perisoreus;  I  Lo- 
pboetila ;  1  Tarnagra. 

Smb'fim^  OarmlaeiosB.  5  gen.  27  sp.   via. 

20  Garrulax  ;  2  Actinodura ;  2  Sibia,  I  Cutia ; 
%  Ptenithitta. 

Sttb^/mm,  LebthficaiMe*   5  gen.  15  sp.  viz., 

9  Leiotbrix,  2  Ixulua ;  2  Yubina ;  I  Myzomis, 
1  Erpornia. 

Sub'/am.  Parinn.  8  gen-  20  sp.  viz ,  I  Co- 
nosioma;    1   Hcieromorpha,  3  Sntbora;    1 


Fslcuttcalu»,  10  Paius,  I  Orites  ;  I  SyUipil 
rus,  1  jEgithalus  flamttiieeps. 

i>Hb'/am.  ParadiseioflB.  2  gen*  4  ap*  Tis.  J 
Paradises,  i  Gicinnurus  regius, 

Sub'/^  GraeulinaB.  10  gen.  27  ap.  vu- 
4  Gracula.  1  Ampelicepa.  3  Acrid«tk«m,  4 
Stursos;  i  Psarogbaaa ;  9  Sluraia.  2  CafaMTiis  ; 
1  Pasioz ;  1  Enodea :  i  Mino. 

Fam.  Friugiilidtt. 

Sub*/0m.  Piooeinn,  1  gen.  4  8p»#ii.  4  Plo* 
ceus. 

Sub /am.  Eatreldins,  5  gen.  16  ap.  viai.  II 
Muttia  ;  1  lilrytbrina,  2  Amadiua ;  2  Kaftieku, 
1  Scissirosirum. 

Skb'fum,  Passerine,  2  gen.  7  ap*  ▼&  4 
Passer  :  2  PetroQia. 

Svb^Bm.  FringtUine,  14  gen.  20  sp.  via. 
1  Montifringilla  :  i  Frin^iila  :  1    PyrvlKMpiEa, 

1  Prooarduelia  ;  3  Garpodaeua ;  1  Httnotoaptxa; 

2  Pyrrhula  :  1  Propyrrhula  ;  2  Loxia,  i  Chryao- 
mitris :  1  Garduelis  ;  1  Ligurinus  ;  I  SeriAa.*. 

3  GocoQlbfaustea. 

B^bfam,  EnbfrizinsB,  2  geo.  10  sp.  viz  t 
Emberiza,  8  Euspisa. 

8mb*fam*  Accent orinse,  1  gen*  4  ap.  viz.  4 
Accentor. 

Sidhfam,  Aiaudinae.  4  gen.  1  sub<aai.  1 4  ap. 
viz.  3  Aiauda,  arvensis,  gulgula,   Malabaiicu, 

2  CalandieUa ;  2  Gaierida ;  6  Mizafm.  i  Pyn- 
bulanda. 

Fam  Motacillidfle.  5  gen.  2  sub  gen.  80  apu 
viz.  1  Heterura  ;  8  Aotiios ;  2  DeDdnmaat^aa, 
I  Neraorici  la  ;  5  Moiacilla  \  3  Bodylea. 

Fam.  Spbenuridfls.  24  gen.  78  ap.  via  1 
Bphfuura,  1  Megalurus ;  1  Spbenasaetta.  S  Da- 
metia,  9  MalsQoeercns,  10  Drymiiiea.  ft  Frtnia  ; 
1  Neornis ;  3  Oribotomus :  1  Horietea  ;  2  Cisti- 
cola  ;  1  Pelloroinm  ;  1  Turdirostria  ;  10  Pouia- 
iorbinoa  \  1  Xipborhainphua  \  1  TordiBiw  ;  4 
Trichostoroa  ;  2  Malacopieron  ;  9  Aletppe,  I 
MacrcHioua  :  2  Mixornb,  4  Timalia  ;  1  Ckry 
aomma  ;  4  Stacbyria. 

Fam.  Laniadae,  6  gen.  23  sp.  vis.  1  Gaoip- 
rorliynchus,  1  Thamnooatapbns  ;  10  LuaiiM  ; 
6  Tepbrodoriiis  ;  3  Hemipus  ;  2  Xaalkopyieia* 

Fam.  Braebyuridae,  5  gen.  19  sp.  via.  ^ 
Pitta  ;  I  Hydrobata  ;  2  Troglodytes  ;  1  £«pc- 
tes,  6  Enicurus. 

Fam.  Merulids  3  gen.  7  sub-gen.  31  sp. 
viz.  2  Bfyiopbonus  :  1  Zootbera  ;  5  Preootiicl« : 
5  Turdus  :  7  Merula,  5  Geocincb,  4  Peiro- 
cincia  :  1  monticola :  1  Luscinia. 

Siih-fam.  SaxicolinsB.  85  gen.  5  aub-i^n. 
103  sp.  viz.  2  Tbamnobia  ;  1  Kittacinct*.  2 
Copsycbus ;  1  Notodela ;  1  Grandala  ;  5  ^xi- 
cola  ;  1  Cysnecubi ;  8  Butioeila ;  8  Calliope ;  1 
Taraiger ;  6  Praiincola  ;  2  Jantbia ;  2  £13  thoca. 

3  Erytbrosterna  \  4  Sipbia ;  1  Anilipea  ;  3  If  us- 
oicapula  ;  5  Gyornis,  1  Ocbromels,  3  Nillnva.i- 
Cyanoptela,  4  Stoparola,  1  Butalia,  4  Hea  1 
cbeledon ;  1  Acantbiza  ;  1  Sylvania  ;  1  Call«if  ; 

4  BrachypteriXi  2  Tesia,  3  Puoepyga,  I  Aruc- 
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(linax,  S  Acrocephains  ;  i  Locnstrlia  ;  1  Pseu- 
Holuscinia  ;  1  DiUDcticola  ;  3  Phyllopneuste,  4 
Abronns  ;  I  Culidpeta  ;  3  Eegoloides  ;  8  Phyl- 
loscopus :  2  Begulos. 

Sut'Fem*    SjWiauae,  1  gen.  3  8p>  3   Sylvia. 

Fam.    Certhiadae. 

Sub-fttm*  Certhtose,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3  cer- 

Sub^fam.  Sittins,  2  g^i.  1  aub-gen.  6  ap. 
viz.  1  Tichodroma  ;  4  hitta,  1  Dendrophila. 

Fax.  Grancalidae,  3  g«n.  6  ap.  viz.  I 
Grauealus  ;  3  Campt^pbaga  :  1  Lalage. 

Fam.  Pericrocotida,  1  gen.  8  ap.  viz.  8  Pe- 
nerocotua. 

Fam.  Ampelidse  1  gen.  1  ap.  viz.  1  Cochoa 
porpuRa  of  Nepaul. 

Fam.  Pipridae.  Sob-fam.  Eurylaiminse.  3 
gea.  Ssdb-gen.  8  ap*  viz*  1  Cory  don  :  2  £ury- 
laimas :  2  Gymbirhyncua  1  Paariaomua  :  2  Seri- 
lophot. 

8iA-fgm-  Piprinae.  1  getu  1  ap.  viz.  1  Ca» 
JTptoneiui  viridis- 

Fam.  Uinmiimidae,  1  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  JO 
Hirunde. 

Fam.  Artamidae,  I  gen.  1  ap.  viz.  1  Artamua 

Fam.  Dicruridae.  1  gen.  5  auh-gen.  14  ep. 
viz.  ICybia :  2  ChapUa :  1  Bhringa  :  3  Var. 
P/iolios,  9  Dicrtinia« 

Fam.  Tcbiireadae,  6  gen.  12  ap.  viz.  3 
Tdiiirea ;  %  Philenloma  ;  1  Hhipidora  ;  4  Leu- 
o^-rea ;  1  Miyagra  ;  1  Cryptolopbia. 

Fam.  PycnonoiidaBy  8  gen.  38  ap.  viz.  7 
iiypsipetea ;  2  lole  ;  2  Hemxoa  ;  4  Oriniger ; 
^^  Pyesonotiis  ;  1  Mjcrotorsus;  2  Brachypo- 
<l()i);  1  SetorniB. 

kb-fam.  FhyUorninae,  3  gen.  12  ap.  viz. 
^  PkjUornia  ;  4  lora  ;  1  Irena  pnella- 

Fam.  Metiphagidea.  2  aub-fam.  4  gen.  14  ap. 

8aihfamB  Onoliiise,  2  gen.  12  ap.  viz.  1 1 
Oriolus ;  1  Sphecotlierea  viridia. 

Stb'fam.  Meliphaginae.  2  gen.  2  ap.  viz.  1 
EflteBju  qraaoiua  ;  1  Zoaieropa  palpebroaua. 

Fak.  Nectariniidae,  6  gen.  36  ap,  viz.,  8  Ara- 
chnotbera;  19  Nectarinia  ;  5  Dicaeum  ;  I  My- 
zar.tbe  ;  2  Prionocbilua  ;  1  Piprisotna. 

Oedkk  IV. — Gemitorea. 

Fam.    Columbidae. 

Sub'fam,  Trerofdus&^  5  gen.  3  sub -gen.  23 
(P'  3  Toria ;  8  Trerou  ;  3  Spbenocercus  ; 
^  Ptilioopoa ;  Carpophaga. 

Sub'/am.  Colurobinse,  7  gen.  21  ap.  2 
AUocottiif }  3  Palambaa  ;  2  Coliimba ;  4  Macro- 
pvt;ia;  S  GeopUia  ;  7  Turtur ;  1  Chalcopbapa. 

Sd-fam.  Goiirinae  j  1  gen.  1  ap.  viz,  1 
CalapMi  Nicobarica. 

OiDER.    T.— Baaorea. 

Fam.  Megapodiidaa,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1.  Hegapo- 
dint  Kieobarenaia. 

Fam.  Phaaianide. 
•  Sa6-/om.  Pavonioae,  2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.  Pavo; 
ffisuitMj  mulicus  ;    1  Meleagris  :    gallopavo. 


Snb-fom.  Poiypreetoninse  5  gen.  10  ftp.  viz.  3 
Ceriornis,  1  lilingiiii?^  3  Oalloperdix,  2  poly- 
plectron  1  Argna. 

SHb'fam,  PhaaianinsB,  8  gen.  2  aub-gen.  16 
ap.  viz.  3  Gallua  ;  7  Enplocomua  ;  1  Pucrasia  ; 
3  Phaaianua ;  1  Thaumalea  ;  1  Lophopborus. 

Sub-Jam,  Tetraoninae,  2  gen.  2  ap.  viz.  1 
Tetragnllna  bimalyenais  ;  1  Lerva  Nivioola. 

SuHh-fam,  PterocHuae.  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  4 
PterocHa  arenariua,  faaciatus,  alchata,  exnatoa. 

Sub-Jam.    Perdicinae,   8  gen.  22   sp.  viz.  I 
Numida,  4  Francolinun  ;  I  Caccabia  ;  2  Perdix 
1    Kbizothera  ;   4   Arboricola  ;  *J  Rollulus ;  2 
Perdicula ;  4  Cotumix. 

Fam.  Tinamidae. 

Sftbjam,  TurnieinsQ  1  gfn.  8  ap.  viz.  3  Tur- 
nixoeeUatus  ;  Duaaumieri  ;    Sykesi. 
Order  VI, — Curaorea. 

Fam,  Oaanarida,  2  geti.  2  ap.  viz.  1  Casuariua 
galealus  ;  1  Dromaiua  novse  Hollandia;. 

Fam.  Stniihionidse,  I  gen.  1  ap.  1  Strntbio 
caineiua. 

Ordkr  Vir.~GraHalorea, 

a.  Tribe  Presairoatrea. 

Fam.  Otidse,  Otis  and  8  aub-gen.  4  ap.  viz* 
1  Honbara  ;  I  Eiipodotia  ;  2  Sypheotidea^ 

b.  Inrertae  Sedea. 

Fam.  Olareolidffi,  1  gen.  2  ap.  viz.  2  Glare- 
ola  or ieii talis,  lactea. 

Fam.  Charadriadse. 

Sub-Jam.  Gursoriins,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz,  1 
CursoriiiB  Cororoandelicus.  1  Macrotarsiaa  bi- 
torquatas. 

Sub'fam.  Ksacinse,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Es« 
acna;  1  G^icnemua. 

Sub-Jam.  Vanellinie,  4  gen.  6  ap.  viz.  1  Hop- 
lopterua  :   1  Sarciophorua  ;   3  Lobivi  vanellua/ 

Sub  Jam.  Charadrinse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen. 
I  10  sp.  1  Squataroia  ;  2  Gharadnua  ;  I  Eudro- 
miaa,  6  Hiaticula. 

Fam,  Cbionidffi,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1  Ha^matopus 
ostmlegiis. 

Fam.  Becurvirostridae,  2  gen.  8  #p.  ^  Hi- 
niaiitopus  ;  I  Eeenrvirostra  avocetta. 

Fam*  8colopacid8e,  16  gen.  32  ap.  viz.  1  Ibi- 
dorhyncbua  ;  4  Totanua  ;  3  Actitis  ;  6  Tringa  j 
1  Terekia;  2  Limoaa;  2  Numeniua  ;  1  Burino- 
iltynohns ;  1  CaliA'ia ;  i  Pbilomacbns ;  1  Strep- 
silaa ;  1  Pbalaropna  :  I  8eolopax  ;  1  ICacrorba- 
mphua ;  6  Gallinago  ;  1  Bbynchaea. 

Am.  Palamedeidas. 

Sttb-Jim.'Pnrriii\K,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  iMeto** 
pidiufl ;  1  Hydrophasianna. 

Fam.  Gmidae,  1  gen.  1  anb-gea.  S  ap.  tiz.  2 
Grus.  1  Antbropoidea. 

c.  Cultiroslres. 
Fam-  Ardeadse. 

Sub- Jam.  Tantalinae  6  gen.  7  sp.  iz.  1  Fal- 
cinellus  ;  1  Geronticus ;  1  Threskiornfs  ;  2 
Tantalns ;  1  Platalea ;  1  Anastomua. 

(f.  Incertse  Sedes, 

1  Cien.  Promas  ardeola* 
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AW  A  Ul  DA. 


Suh/am.  Cicoiiintr  3  «<eii.  C  sp.  \iz.,  M\r- 
tcnu ;  Cic^iiia  ;  ^  Leploplilos. 

Sub  /aoi.  Ardciiiie,  1  geu.  7  sub.  gco,  19  sp 
4  Arilea :  6  llerodn,  1  iiutorulea ;  I  Ardeola; 
1  Nyclicorax  ;  1  Tigri:ioiim  ;  i  iSotttunu  ;  '^ 
Ardeiu. 

c.     Tribe  Macrodactylae. 

Fam,     Kaliidje,  7    gco.  15  sp.  viz.  1  Por- 
pli)'no ;  1  Gallicrex ;  tt  ^'orzaaa  ;   1  Orl^gom- 
tra  ;  2  Kalius  ;  1  Gallinula  ;  1  Fulica. 
OHDUJt  Vlll.— NaUiorca. 

A.  Tribe  Longipeuues, 

Fam.     Laiidffi. 

Sub/am*  LarineB,  2  gen  5  sp.  vis,  1  Cft- 
tarracta;  4  Larus- 

Sub-Jam.  SterninsBi  Div,  1  ^kimmerM^  1  gen. 
1  sp.  viz.  1  RbynchopsalbicoUis ;  Div,^  Marsh 
Tei^ns,  5  geu.  lU  sp.  1  Bjloohelidon  ;  1  Gelo- 
cbelidoii,  2  Hydroohelidoii ;  1  Tbalasseus  ;  1 
Seeua  ;  '6  Sterna  ;  1  bterouila  j  IHv,  4  0^$piic 
Terns,  2  gen,  4  sp.  2  Onycboprion  i  2  Anous- 

Paoi.  Procellaridse  ;  6  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  4 
Diomedea ;  4  ProeeUarit ;  1  Prion.  1  Polica. 
iioides ;  1  Pufhiius ;  i  Tbalaasidroma* 

J3.     Tribe.  Tolipalmati, 

Fam.  Pelicauidffi;  5  gen.  12  sp.  viz.  2 
Piisetoii,  2  Sula,  3  Pelecanus,  4  Graeulus,  I 
Ploius. 

0.     Tribe  Lamelliroslres. 

F-^m.     Aiialidse:  Go  »ses. 

Sub'fam,  Phaeuicopterina:  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz. 
1  rbspuioopterutf  roseus. 

iSub-fam.  Anserinse  Die,  1  %wan$^  1  gen« 
%  sp.  %  Cygnus,  olor,  atrata.  Div,  2  6'««sr,  2 
geu.  4  sp.  3  Anser,  1  Bernicla^  l)ii7.  3.  PercJi- 
iny  9ee*€,  2  Dendrocygna  ; ,  2  Siircidioriiis  ;  1 
Neitapus,  div,  4,  Skeidrakts^  1  Oasarca  rutiU, 
1   ladoroa  vulpauser. 

Snb^lfam.  Anatins,  1  gen.  6  sub-ven.  10 
sp.  viz,,  1  Spatuia  ,  3  Anas  ;  1  Dafila ;  1 
UhauleUsmus  ;  1  Mareca ;  3  Querquerdula. 

Sub'Fam.  FuligulinK,  1  gen.  1  sub-geo.  5 
sp.  viz.,  4  Fuligula,  1  Brauu. 

Stiff' Fam.  Mergioae,  1  geu.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Hergus  castor. 

Fam.  Podicipidfe,  1  geo.  2  sp.  iz.,  2  Podi- 
ceps  crista  tus,  Pbiiippensis. 

▲VESL  Tam.  4V^^*  ^9kii  grandiflora. 
YERBA  AVESI.  Tav.  red:  var.  of  Agati 
grandiflora. 

A  VESTA.  A  pari  of  the  Vendidad,  This  is 
iiterriigioas  book  of  the  Parsees,bttt  ibe  Avesta, 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  is  of  very  ancient  date 
•nd  i%  tba  groundwork  of  the  present  Veodidad, 
though  all  of  it  almost  is  post  Zertnshtrian. 
The  works  of  Zoroaster,  seeui  to  have  been 
it'duoed  to  writing  prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Aliumider.     See  Vei)ds<)n<i. 

AVJCKNNA,  a  wriier  oii  the  soienrc  of 
medicine*  His  name,  correc^tly  writteu,  was  Bu 
All  Sinn,  which  in  Kurope  bus  been  altered  to 
Avii'^nua. 


AVKKNMA  T0MKN1O8V,   Linn. 
KOXB.  M'.  J.c, 
A.  lebiiiifera,  ForsL 
A.  n?piitH»  /i«<?/«.,     Ihih. 
A.    Africa II a,  J'alittoL 
Boiitia  gemiinan.M,  Lufft, 
Sceura  Uiarina,  Forsi. 
Maiigiuui  album,  Rumf^A. 
Oepata,  Meed. 

...Bbkg.  I  Tifomer, 
Nalla 


Bins 
Biiuhe 


I 
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..  Maiiai. 


White  Mangrove.    £no.  I  Mada  cb«ttu 
Downy  leaved  Avi-  J  Pata 

cenuia      •••    ,}      I 
Oepata.      ...     Malkal.  | 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  or  tree,  grows  vithii. 
the  tropics  all  over  the  world,  and  is  ooiniBOo 
in  India  in  low  plaoee  near  the  nioutha  of  nrm 
when  the  spring  tides  rise.  In  some  pl»eei  . 
raises  Ha  crown  to  the  height  of  70  fret,  a&d 
like  the  tnangrove  stands  on  arching  roots,  h 
has  small  dingy  yellow  flowers.  In  the  Sundrr 
buns  it  is  of  large  size  and  its  wood  is  used  Uv 
various  purposes.  The  washermen  make  a  prf. 
paration  from  the  wood  ashes  which  ia  used  it. 
washing  and  cleaning  cotton  cloths,  «fid  whi«-i. 
painters  mix  with  their  colors  to  give  tlnroi, 
adhesive  properties.  The  kernels  are  bitter  but 
edible.  'i*he  green  fmit  mised  with  buUer  aoii 
boiled,  is  made  into  a  plaster,  which  i«  eiBploTci« 
for  softening  and  maturing  tumours  and  lo  iti- 
duce  granulation  in  ulcers  resulting  from  soia*> 
pox.  In  Bio  Janeiro  its  bark  is  n»ed  for  laa 
ninjr.— Tc/ty^.  Al^.  Roxh  iii  88.  /TV  ^'*^ 
Kingdom  p  587  I  Rohde  J/85.  Tlor.  And: 
Useful  FlanU.     See  Dyes. 

AVICULA  gee  Meiegrina,  the  Peart  oyst«; 
also  Pearls. 

AVIN,  atown  at  the  foot  of  the  El-bor 
mountain.  Vigne  there  measured  a  plane  tirf 
6ifeet  in  circumference  See  Platan  us  Orients,  iv 

AVIRI,    eoO  Tel    Indigoferaiindoria,  1 

AVISl.  e9t«  Tkl.  Agati  grandiflorum*  Df»'. 
A  VIST  {ike  seed)t^t^^,  Linam  naitatsaeiiirair 

h.^F,  A,  441. 

AVISI  KAIA;  Tel.  Pruit  of  AVISI  KOO- 
KA,  Tbl.  Greens  of  Coronilts  grandiflora. 

AVISI  NOONA.  Tel.  Linseed  Oil.  St* 
also  Oil. 

AVOCADO.—  ?  See  Dyes. 

AVOINE.     Fr.   OaU. 

AVUL  COONDUB.    Duk.  ?    Olibaoum: 

AVUHDI  also  AHLU.  Aeab  ^  ^  Wn! 
lanthus  emblica. 
AVUKU  GADDI  f^^^'K^^'lrx. kn^xo^^^, 

muricntus  llelz.  The  root  of  ihis  jfrass  funit^  — 
liie  well-known  i^tfftiff^ — The  sialks  are  us<d 
thatching. 
AVVA   GUDA    eajjj6*?^         (^-  -^^-m 

(«'jotf;5)  Tkl.   Trichosaiithe*  pahnntJt,  ^V'. 
It 


AY  on   AYV. 


AYAMATA. 


AWA.    A  town  ill  Long.  78°  SO'  E.  and  L. 

A  WAK.    Hi Ni>  I .    Insurance. 

AWAL  UL  ANBIA.  The  first  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  designation  of  Adam  by  Mahomed. 
See  Adam. 

AWASTHI.     Hindi.  A  class  of  Brahmans 

of  Kanouj. 

AWICHI  in  Singhalese  Buddhism,  a  hell  so 
ciUed.    Hyder's  Bastern  Monaehi»m,  p.  43*. 

AWLA  OR  AUNLA.  Jy  I  ^y  I  Duk- 
Phjilanthas  emblica. 

AWNY  CURRY  WOOD.  End.  Odina 
iroodiar. 

AWRI  KEERAY.    ^€»^  «»/r.  Tam.  Mar- 

silea. 

AWNING.  The  Shamianah  of  theMahome- 
(isns  of  Persia  and  India.  Pialm  civ.  says 
Who  stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
in  allasicQ  to  the  curtain  or  awning,  stretched 
orer  an  area,  in  which  companies  of  hindus  sit 
at  weddings,  feasta,  and  religions  festivals,  and 
underneath  which  are  suspended  dragons,  and 
other  devices,  givtog  it  the  appearance  of  the 
jpwglcd  heaven. — fFard's  Hindooa. 

AWUR.  Hindi.  A  stockade.  Peshawur 
PeshaTor,  the  frontier  fort  &c.  The  Aornos  of 
tlie  Greeks  is  supposed  to  t>e  the  same  word 
^uhaGreekterminatioo.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
^opposed  Aornos  to  be  the  rock  of  Noagi  in 
Bajawur.  Kr.  Vigne  supposes  it  to  be  south  of 
Atiok  in  the  Vaziri  country. 

AWUSADANNELLI.  Cyno,  Emblic  My- 
robalin. 

AW-WAL.  Hind  ?  A  shark,  sometimes 
applied  to  Bahrein. 

AXE  STONE.     See  Ceraunite,  Jade.    Ne- 

rite. 

AXIIIA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.   See  Fars. 

AXIS  MACULATA,  Gray.  The  spotted  deer 
of  India.  There  are  three  species  A.  macula- 
^  the  ckeetul  or  spotted  deer  of  India,  A. 
(irjim,  the  spotted  deer  of  Ceylon,  and  A. 
P^>mnu8,  the  hog  deer  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
The  Cheetul  is  often  domesticated.  See  Cer- 
ida;Cervus;  Mammalia. 

AY  or  AYU  in  Tartar,  the  moon.  The  Tartars 
all  claim  from  Ayu  the  moon,  hence  with  them, 
Bs  «ith  the  German  tribes,  the  moon  was  al- 
^aj9  a  male  deity.  Ayu  had  a  son  Juldus, 
whose  son  was  Hyu  and  from  Hyti  came  the 
^»t  of  the  kiogs  of  China.  The  Ay  of  the 
T«ruir8,  the  Tu  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Ayu  of 
^^  Poorans,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  indi- 
<^te  the  great  Indu  (or  Lunar)  projector  of 
JJ.'  three  Lunar  races  of  India,  which  Colonel 
^od  considers  to  include  the  Hya,  the  Aswa  or 
Am,  the  Yadu,  &c.,  who  peopled  all  the  regions 
jroiB  Tartary  to  the  Indus  and  spread  a  common 
•'ag^fcc  over  aU  Western  Asir.— Tod's  Rajai- 
'"^hVol.i.p,  71. 

^«  wys  that   the     Yuii  and    Yftdn  have 
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much  in  their  early  history  to  warrant  the  as- 
sertion of  more  than  nominal  analogy.    The 
annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jessulmer  state,  that 
long  anterior  to  Ticrama,  they  held  dominion 
from  Ouzni  to   Samarcand  :   that  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  tliose   regions   after   the 
Mahabharata,  or  great  war  ;  and    were  again 
impelled,  on  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism  with- 
in the  Indus*     As  Yadua  of  the  race  of  Sham 
or  Sam  (a  title  of  Krishna),  they  would   be 
Sama-Fadui ;  in  like  manner  as  the  B'hatti 
tribe  are  called  Shama^b'hatii,  the  Ashambetti 
of  Abul  Fazl.     The  race  of  Joude  was  existing 
near  the  Indus  in   the  emperor  Baber's  time, 
who  describes  them   as  occupying  the  moun- 
tainous range  in  the  first  Doab,  the  very  spot 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Y'^adu  hs  their 
place  of  halt,  on  quitting   India,  twelve  centu- 
ries  before  Christy  and   thence  called  Jadu  or 
Yadn-ka-dang^  the    '  hills  of  Jadu   or  YaduJ 
The  peopling   of  all   these  regions,  from  tlie 
Indus  to  remote  Tartary,   is  attributed  to  the 
race  of  Ayu  or  Aufa,  both  words  si^enifying  the 
moon,    of  which    are  the  Hya^  Asiea  (Aai), 
Faduy   kc,  who   spread  a  common  language 
overall  Western  Asia. —  Tod'a  liajasiJutm,  Vol. 
i.  p.  529. 

AYAH  Anqlo-Indian  (qu.  Iyer,  Sans,) 
A  lady's  maid.  This  word  is  used  by  the 
English  in  India  to  designate  a  lady's  maid  or 
child's  maid.  It  is  possibly  derived  from  the 
expression  Aya  or  Ayer  which  a  hindu  wife  or 
husband  employ  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  another,  equivalent  to  the  English  my  love, 
and  the  hindu  Ayer  is  doubtless  the  Aryar  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a  noble. 

AYA  MARUM.  Tam.  ^^luir  lajrih 
Ulmus    integrifolius. 

AYAMATA.  Sansc.  Hind.  Maub.  Tsl. 
The  universal  earth  mother^  the  Ayi  or  Ai  of  the 
Mahratta  predial  races  and  the  Amma  or  Am- 
mun  of  the  races  of  the  Peninsula.  I'hia  god- 
dess is  worshipped  by  all  the  non- Aryan  tribes. 
As  a  rule,  these  tribes  are  not  zealots,  but  Co- 
lonel Tod  tells  us  that  Oodi  Sing  died  thirteen 
years  after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion  of 
Joda,  and  thirty- three  after  the  death  of  Mai- 
deo.  About  A.  D.  1645,when  he  waa  re- 
turning home  from  court  he  beheld  a  girl 
whom  he  determined  to  have  ;  but  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  an  '  Jya-punti,' 
or  votary  of  Aya^Mata,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Bai'JBhUara.  These  sectarians  of  Mnroo,  he 
says,  are  very  different  from  the  abstinent  brah- 
mins of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share 
in  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  them.  And,  as  there  was 
no  other  course  by  which  the  father  could  save 
her  from  pollution  but  by  her  death,  on  that  he 
resolved.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and  having 
slain  his  daughtei^j  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
mingling  therewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own 
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person,  made  the  '  HOMA/  or  burnt  sacrifice 
to  Aya  Mata,  and  as  the  smoke  and  flames  as- 
cended, he  pronounced  an  imprecation  on  the 
raja :  "  Let  peace  be  a  stranger  to  him  1  and 
in  three  pahara,  three  days,  and  three  years,  let 
me  have  revenge."  Then  exclaiming,  •*  My  fu- 
ture dwelling  is  the  *  Dahi  Baori '  sprung  into 
the  flaming  pit.  The  horrid  tale  was  related 
to  the  raja,  whose  imagination  was  haunted  by 
the  shade  of  the  Brahmin  ;  and  he  expired  at 
the  assigned  period,  a  prey  to  unceasing  remorse. 
—To<r$  Rajasthan,  Fol.  11,  pp.  35-86  See  Kol. 
637. 

AY  ANA.  Sansc.  A  place  of  motion.  In 
Menu  Ch.  1.  10,  the  waters  are  called  Nara,  and 
as  these  were  the  first  production  of  Nala  or  the 
spirit  of  God,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana. 

AYANA  OR  AYANAR,  iu  peninsular  India, 
south  of  the  river  Palar,  a  hindu  deity,  wor- 
shipped in  small  fanes  with  plaster  horses,  and 
grooms  out&ide  of  gigantic  size.  Women  desir- 
ous of  offsprirrg  place  pottery  images  near,  as 
votive  offerings'  Ay  ana  is  said  to  have  been 
born  of  Mohini  by  Siva,  Mohini  being  the  fe- 
male form  assumed  by  Vishnu,  when  chorning 
tilt;  milk  sea. — Taylor, 

AYA>fA-GOSIIA,  Sans,  the  husband  of 
Radha,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Krishna. — 
fVatd^a  Hindus. 

AYANA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  solstitial  points. — 
Mesha  Ayana,  Tula  Ayana ;  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes. — Uttara,  and  Dacshina 
Ayaua  ;  the  Northern  and  Southern  solstices. 
— Ayana  Bhagas,  (vide  Ayanansa). —  Ayana 
Cala  ;  the  time  from  one  equinox  to  the  ensuing 
one. —  Ed,  WarrtiCt  KaL  8auh, 

AYANANSAy  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  arc 
between  the  vernal  eqinoctial  point,  (and  the 
beginning  of  the  solar  sydereal(or  fixed  sodiaoor 
the  first  point  in  the  solar  sign  Meshar),  being 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  Hindu 
astronomy,  as  it  refers  the  sydereal,  to  the 
tropical  zodiac. — JSd,  JTarren.  See  Cranti. 
Fata.  Gati.  Rishis  ;  Varaha  ;  Mihira. 

AYAPANA.  Beno.  Eupatorium  ayapana  ; 
E :  repandum.  The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  used 
in  medicine.  An  infusion,  is  a  very  agreeable  dia- 
phoretic and  mild  tonic  Dose,  two  fluid  ounces 
thrico  daily,  is  a  favorite  remedy  among  the 
native  practitioners. —  (y Shaugkneaay.  Beng, 
Pha  r>  page  298.    j?tf«7.  J>l»peMiary, 

AYAR,  Hindi.  Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYAR-AYAE,  Malay,  a  species  of  Lan- 
sium.  8ee  Duku. 

AYASRA.    Amboin.    Sandal  WooB. 

Ayeen.     See  Khtraj. 

AYRKT.     MaIi.    Artocarpus  hirsutus. 

AY  KM  PAN  AS,  Hot  springs  in  Naning. 
See  Ganong. 

AYER,  in  the  south  of  India,  an  honorifie 
or  respectful  word  applied  to  superiors,   It  is 


often  applied  to  Europeans  of  rank*     It  i* :  i 
Ariar,  from  Aria  See  Aria,  Ays, 

AYER  BARU.  a  place  in  Malacca  occu; 
by  the  Jakun.     See  Jakun. 

AYER  DURIN,  a  tin  mine  in  Banks.    H 
Tin. 

AYERMADDOO.     Mal.     Honev. 

AYER-MANGKOK  BULU.     Sec'tis. 

AYER.I^NOSH,   a  place  in    Persia  «. 
Naphtha  springs. 

AYER  PANA8,  AYERTROSS.  See  JiL^ 

AYERUDANG.     See  Tin. 

AYIN  AKBARI.  See  Ain-i-Akban  :  /ar.-. 
iiont^  p.  885. 

AYLMAS,  a  race  in  Khammumct  «' 
Warungal,  well  made,  tall  and  rather  co'. 
looking.  They  are  gallant  soldiers  and  A^u:,' 
ous  enemies. 

AYMAUDUM.     Can.    Bishop's  Wcfd, 

AYODHYA.  (t.  €.  the  Invincible),  the  mo. 
ern  Oude.  This  city  is  celebrated  in  : 
hindu  poetry  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Rsm 
chandra,  founded  by  Ikshwaku,  the  iir*t  k  ^ 
of  the  solar  dynasty.  Like  other  eapiisls.  >' 
importance  must  have  risen  by  slow  derw* 
yet,  making  every  allowance  for  exaggtnu.^ 
it  must  have  attained  great  splendour  l^it 
anterior  to  Rama.  It  was  for  many  years  t: 
sovereignty  of  the  princes  of  the  Soltr  Usi 
The  remaina  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  t?  t 
seen  at  the  town  of  Oude,  situated  in  tk 
banks  of  the  Ghogra,  seventy-nine  miles  froi 
Lucknow  and  adjoining  Fytabad.  Orergrco 
greatness  characterized  all  the  ancient  Aiitt 
capitals,  and  that  of  Ayodia  was  imneo.k 
Lucknow,  the  present  capital,  is  traditio&iU 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  suharbs ; 
ancient  Oude,  and  so  named  by  Rama,  ia  coo 
pliment  to  his  brother  Lacshman.  In  t^ 
Ramayana  (Book  i.  Chap,  v.}  it  is  thus  d'l 
cribed :  On  the  banks  of  the  Saraju  is 
lar^^e  country  called  Kosala,  gay  and  hsppi 
abounding  with  cattle,  corn,  and  wealth.  1 
that  country  was  a  famous  city  called  Ajodbr 
built  formerly  by  Manu»  the  lord  of  men.  • 
great  city,  twelve  yojanas  in  extent,  the  \kWif 
at  which  stood  in  triple  and  long^extenCf 
rows.  It  was  rich,  and  perpetnally  ftdor»^ 
with  new  improvements.  The  streets  v^ 
well  disposed  and  well  watered.  It  wss  i-* 
with  merchants  of  varioua  deseriptioDs,  •' 
adorned  with  abundance  of  jewels  ;  crovvir 
with  houses,  beautified  with  gardeai  *^ 
grovea  of  mango -tTees.  surrounded  h^%^ 
an^l  impregnable  moat,  and  completely  fnnit-*^ 
ed  with  arms !  In  the  Sakuntaia  (Act  ft 
Ayodhya  is  called  Saketala.  The  oottstnr  < 
which  Ayodia  (now  Oude)  was  the  oapittl,  i" 
Bama,  monarch,  is  termed,  in  the  gcognipb^^ 
writings  of  the  Hindus,  KOBHULA ;  do«bt)<^ 
from  the  mother  of  Rama,  whose  name  wj 
Koshnlya*    The  first  royal  emigrant  from  (^ 
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sorlh  is  styled,  io  the  Kana's  archives,  Koakula-  [  the  Prome  district  of  Pegae  it  is  described  ai 


}oo(ra,  8oa  of  Koshnla.— ^PbcTf  Rojiuihan,  Fd. 
.p.  213.  William* »  Story  of  Nala^  p>  114. 
ke  Hindu  ;  Kush ;  Sakya  Muni  >  Sallyavansa  ; 
fopes ;  Vishnu. 

AYUL.  Por  nine  or  ten  months  a  disease, 
aenomioated  by  the  natiTes  the  *'  Ayul" 
renders  the  Terai  dangerous  to  man,  so  deadly 
»re  its  effects  even  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
(AipkoMi.    J&unuy.    p.  39. 

AYUN  HUSA,  At.,  the  wells  of  Moses,  are 
eight  miles  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  on  the 
eastern  shore.  The  Ain  (Ay an  plural)  is  a  iia* 
tnnl  spring,  and  differs  fiom  the  Ber  or  Bir, 
Arab^  a  datem  to  hold  rain  water  Jacob's  well, 
Beer  Yftkoob,  or  Bir  us  Samariah  is  9  feet  broad 
and  more  than  70  feet  deep.  In  1855  it  still 
kdtbe  stone  over  its  mouth  I  John  ivJ) 

AY  USB,  the  Veda  descriptive  of  the  art  of 
music.    See  Vidya- 

AYUTHIA,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  Ayuthia 
was  foonded  A.  D.  1351,  and  wsa  devastated 
by  the  Burmese  in  1751,  when  Bangkok  be- 
came the  royal  residence.  The  native  name  of 
A)Qthia  wasSijon  Thejao, meaning  '*  Terrestrial 
Paradise."  Bowrinff*i  Siam.  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
See  Slam. 

AZiDIRACHTA    INDICA,   Ad.    Juss. 
W.  k  A. 

llelia  azadirachta,    Linn, 


Mb BvNG. 

^>-n Cah. 

T  Uiibttt4u-maluh. 

BUBX. 

KsQsa  pe. .......     ,, 

XniSMs  tree...  .Euglish  . 

Aij  ieaved^bead  tree 

Lflhn  Lilac 

l^.i'C  Ximtree. 
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Nim Hind.  Maiir. 

WeppA Maleal. 

Aria  Bepon Malkal. 

Nimba , Sans. 

Vepam  maram Tam. 

Vepa ,..., .Tel. 

Nimba. „ 

Vcpa  Chettu „ 

Niinbamu „ 


Tbis  heantiAil  tree  is  found  in  Ceylon, 
throughout  ln<lia  and  Burmah,  and  in  some  lo- 
calities attains  a  large  size.  It  is  to  be  seen 
every  where,  though  more  seldom  as  a  forest 
tree  than  in  waste  places  and  in  the  villages  of 
the  people  and  gardena  of  Europeans,  where 
it  is  grown  for  ornament  and  shade.  In  the 
South  of  India,  it  is  in  considerable  abundance 
in  most  parts  of  the  inland  country,  and  in 
Pe^  provbce,  is  plentiful  in  the  Prome  dis- 
trict only.  The  quality  of  its  timber  varies  in 
tbese  localities.  Throughout  the  peninsula  of 
Icdis,  it  yields  a  compact,  hard,  heavy,  durable 
*ood,  when  old — difficult  to  work  but,  beauti- 
%  mottled  and  deserving  attention  for  or- 
Mmestal  purposes.  It  is  well  fitted  for  ship 
l^lding  and  carta.  Some  samplea  exhibited 
^  Mr.  Bohde,  at  the  Madras  Exhibition, 
^Qslled  the  best  fancy  woods,  and  some  of 
ti^e  Snest  furniture  he  had  seen,  was  from  an 
olj  margosa  tree.  It  is  used  in  Coimbatore 
'^*r  cirt  wheels,   and  in  bare  districts  of  the 

^bsy  Presidency,  it  is  of  great  importance 


a  large  but  yielding  a  soft  timber  only  fie 
for  flooring*  Some  beautiful  specimeus  are 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour.  It  would 
be  of  importance  to  increase  this  tree 
throughout  the  country.  It  reaches  a  large' 
size  even  in  stony  ground.  It  cornea  into 
full  foliage  in  the  very  midst  of  the  hot 
weather.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  bitter,  and 
its  leaves,  bark,  seeds  and  the  oil  from  its- seeds 
(bitter  oil)  are  largely  used  in  native  medicine. 
The  bark  has  been  recommended  in  fevers,  but 
is  only  a  bitter  tonic.  It  is  Tenerated  by  the 
hindu  people,  who,  regarding  the  small  pox  as 
a  goddess,  employ  the  leaves  in  that  disease, 
and^  like  the  shrew  ash  tree,  in  England,  it  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
who  pass  the  sick  person  through  a  cleft  of 
the  tree,  or  through  a  stem  which,  having 
parted  and  re-united,  forms  a  circular  opening. 
—Roxb.  a.  894.  VoigU  188.  Dr.  Wight.  Mr. 
Rohde^  Dr.  Cornish,  Dr.  Gibson.  Elliot.  Cat. 
Ex.  1888.  JJcyfe  til.  Him.  Bot.p.  140,141. 
Clegh.  Panj'  Report.    See  Avenues. 

AZAN,  Abab.  The  Mahomedan  summons 
to  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  Moazian :  the 
words  used,  some  of  which  are  repeated,  mean 
God  is  Qreat,  I  bear  witness  there  is  no  other 
deity  but  God,  and  I  bear  witness  that  Maho- 
med is  indeed  the  prophet  of  God.  Come  en- 
liven your  prayers.  Gome  lor  refuge  to  the 
asylum.  God  is  great.  There  is  no  god  but 
the  true  God.-— It  ia  differently  pronounced, 
though  similarly  worded  by  every  orthodox  ma- 
homedan nation.  The  Moezaan.  with  his  face 
to  Mecca,  for  the  five  daily  prayers,  says, 

1.  Allah  ho  akbar  (4  times).— God  is  groat. 

2.  Ash-had-do-an,  la-illahail-lul-la  ho(twice] 
— I  bear  witness  there  is  uo  deity  but  God. 

3.  Wa  ash-had-do-an,  Mahomed- ur-raaul  ool 
lahi  (twice) — And  I  bear  witneas  that  Mahomed 
is  the  prophet  of  God. 

4.  Ily  ul  aa-salwat  (twice) — Come  enliven 
your  prayers. 

5.  Hy  al  ul  Fallah  (twice; — Come  for  refuge 
to  the  asylum. 

6.  Us-sal-la-to  khyrun  min  nun-nowm  (twice 
in  the  morniog  prayer) — Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep. 

7*  AUah-ho  akbar  (once)~God  is  great. 

The  Azan  is  proclaimed  from  the  mosque  by 
the  Moazzan.  When  Mahomed  was  at  Medina 
the  means  of  calling  his  followers  together  for 
prayer,  were  discussed*  Flags  were  rejected 
because  they  had  been  defiled  by  war,  bells 
were  rejected  because  used  by  Christians; 
trumpets  have  long  been  used  by  Jews  and  fire 
was  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  Persians,  but 
a  revelation  to    Abdullah  ibn-Zeid   Abderzi 


f't  bmiding  and  agricullural  purposes.     In  '  presoiibed  the  human  voice.    The  Moauan  is 
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required  to  speak  evenly  and  distiooily,  slow- 
ly  and  gravely.     Briefly  the  words  are  : — 

Most  high  QocI,  Most  high  God,  Most  high  God, 
1  acknowledge  that  th«re  is  no  other  than  God. 
Come  to  Prayer,  Come  to  Prayer,   Come   to   the 

house  ol  salvation. 
Great  God,  Great  God,   Great  God.    There  is  no 

deity  but  God. 

But  in  the  morning  call,  the  Moazzan  adds, 
Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  The  Moazsan 
stands  with  a  Anger  in  each  ear  and  wiih  his 
face  towards  Mecca^  till  he  comes  to  the  words, 
Gome  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  sal- 
vation. He  then  turns  Iiis  face  right  and  left 
as  if  addreaing  all  nations  of  the  world. 

AZA.S,  a  Bactrian  King  who  B.  C.  110,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  Nysa,  Gandharitis, 
and  Fcukelaotis. 

AZEITONUS.     Port.     Olives. 
AZERBAIJAN,  a  province  of  Iran.     See 
India.     Tabriz. 

AZEEM,  ALSO  AZIM,  Ar.  Pbes.  Hinp. 
from  the  Arabic  verbal  root,  "  he  was  great" 
often  applied  by  Mahomedans  in  India  as  part 
of  a  personal  name  and  given  aa  part  of  a  name 
to  towns,  as  Azeem-ud  Dowlah  Bahadur,  Azim- 
ghur.    See  Azim. 

AZERMI  DUKHT,  a  Sassanian  king  of 
Persia,  A.D.  631, 

AZES,  B.  C.  130.  One   of  the  conquering 

Scythian  kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual 
inecriptiona,  with  plain,  distinct  Greek  charac- 
ters. In  Arian,  MaharajaaaHajaRajasaMahatasa 
Ayasa.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 
Professor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  bud- 
dbiat  King  about  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
regarda  him  aa  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  con- 
quered the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time  of  thesecond 
idithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  Menander  and  Hermeeus  in  about  120  B.C. 
I^e  considers  he  was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azilises,  B.  C.  115,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
is  on  the  Greek  obverae  and  that  of  Azilises, 
on  the  Bactrian  reverse. 


AZILAS,  a  Bactrian  King  B.  C.  SO.  H«>  • 
cocded  Azes  and  added  Taxila  and  Faropaw 
ad^.     See  Azes, 

AZIM.  A  BAB :  great.  The  word  it  pa  t 
the  Arabic  verb,  Azm,  he  was  great,  so  J  \m 
of  this  verb  are  frequently  met  with  rthtp- 
mabomedana  are  spread,  in  the  names  ot  tor 
of  individuals  and  in  titlea,  such  as  Azim-^.i 
Azim-pnr;  Azim  Jah ;  Mahomed  Mouc)c 
Moazzain-ud-Dowlah,  literally  the  Honouicl 
the  State.  See  Azeem.  Azim*us-Suan,  A 
Splendid. 

AZIMGUR,  a  town  in  L  83^  ir  E.  srd  j 
26^  5'  N.  in  the  Benares  division  of  the  N  V 
Provinces  of  India. 

AZIMGUNGE,  a  town  in  L.  88**  49'  E  i*^ 
L.  24*^  r  N, 

AZJMKH AN,  a  town  in  L.  69''  44'  E  in 
L.  84*  23'  N. 

AZIMNAGUR,  a  town  in  L.  SS""  21  £  ir 
L.  22*  22'  N. 

AZIMPOOK,  two  towns  so  named.  On 
In  L.  78°  9'  E.  and  L.  29»  9'  N.,  the  olbcrr 
L.  83°12'E.  and  L.  26^6' N. 

AZKU&H,  Hind.  Andropogon  Iwaranrj* 
See  Izkhar. 


AZME.  Guz. 
AZOGUE.  8p. 
AZOF  A  R.  Sp. 
AZUCAU.  Sp. 
AZUFRE.  Sp. 


Ajwain  Seed. 

Mercur}'. 

Brass. 

Sngar. 

Sulphur. 

AZULDE  PRUSSIA.   Sp.   Prassisn  n  . 
AZUMBAR.    Sp.    Storax. 

AZURE  STONE  or  lapia  lazuli  is  uid  to » 
found  massive  with  iron  pyrites,  moiod^  ti 
Ajmeer  hills,  especially  the  Na-puhar  nn^i 
this  stone  is  sold  by  all  **  attars"  both  u 
medicine  and  as  a  pigment :  though  found  i 
the  district,  it  is  also  imported  into  Aj<r^i 
from  Bombay  }  the  native  name»  in  J^mnci,\ 
*' lajburd."— G^ew.  Hed.  Top.  p.  162.  n 
Lapis  Lszuli. 

AZUBRO  PRUSSIANO.  It.  PmssiaBB;' 

AZYN.    DuT.     Vinegar. 
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BAAU 


BAAI« 


B. 

B.  Tliisooiiaooaat  hat  tetteiB  with  oomtpon- 
diag  soiuiU  ia  Anbie»  Persian.  Urdu,  Sanskrit, 
HiiiJi,  Hihraihi,  Guserat^  BeoKali,  Urya^ 
Telugtty  Karnata,  Tamil  and  Malayalam ;  and  in 
all  bat  tliA  Tamil  tODgue»  tho  'EtOf^h  Bh  b  also. 
repreieated. 

BA.  PiBs.  With,  poaaeasing;  thui,  ba^oUd^ 
with  offspring. 
BAAGUN,  ^  river  of  Tonk  Rampura. 
BAAL,  in  ancient  times,  the  chief  deity  of 
tbeSemiue races:  bat  worshipped,  in   different 
localitiesi  nnder  varions  names,   with  various 
tfUribntes  and  different   significations.     Baal, 
otbcnriie  Bel,  or  Moloeh,  waa  the  chief  deity 
of  Kvenl  of  the  aneient'iiattons  of  weatem  Asia 
tnd  of  KfTpt,  and  beoame  an  oljeot  of  worship 
liiototheJews,  and  oeriain  of  thorites  and 
ceremoniei  sscred  to  this  deity  were  imitated  by 
theOneks.  The  western  nations,  however»seem 
to  bsve  fiiisd  the  modes  of  worship.    Baal  waa 
tbe  fM  deity  of  Tyrs.    Baal  or  Bdua  waa 
sonetioM  luide  to  lepresent  the  male  principle 
in  cnatiooy  sometimea  the  sua  and  aometimea 
offlij  tk  duaf  of  the  goda  without  apedal  refers 
dwe  to  soy  phyaicai.  eUment  or  fonotion.    The 
Greeb  aometimea  identified  Baal  with  Zeus,  as 
tbej  did  Asbtoreth  or  Astarte  with  Venus.    Baal 
aad  Aahtoreth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, weie  the  sna  and  moon.    Their  worship 
vas  tbtt  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Bel  or  Baal 
«tt  alio  identified  with  the  planet  Saturn.  Mr. 
I^yird  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  Baal  of  the 
Asjriaas  was  identical  with  Bel,   but  there 
ttenu  little  doubt  that  by  the  names  Baal.  Bel, 
Bclus,  Belenus,  in  Celtic,  Beat,   Beil,  Beul, 
ibellion,  the  same  deity  was  included,  though 
disappropriate  worship  varied.     See  9d  Chron. 
xiT.  5;  2  Kings  xxiii  1-11;  Jcr.  viii.  1-2. 
Baal  PI.  Baalim  waa  the  supreme  male  divinity 
of  tbe  Phoenician   and  Oanaanitish  natious  and 
Baal  in  Hebrew  meana  lord,  owner,  master,  pos- 
^euor;  Belis  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  god, 
bnt  Bawliusott  doubts  the  identity  of  Baal  and 
BeL   Aokongst  the  Jews  his  worship  was  con- 
ducted by  burning  inoenae  and  offierinft  burnt 
ttcrifioea,  aometimea  of  human  beinga.  Jar.  vii. 
d  aod  xii.  5.    Crenzer   and  Movers  consider 
Bail  to  be  the  sun  god  s  on  the  other  hand  the 
Babjlooisn  aod  is  identified  by  Herodotus  with 
^8  sod  Bel.  Mcrodaoh.  ia  Jupiter.    Melkarth 
of  tbe  Phcenidans  waa  prolwbly  only  another 
form  of  BaaL    In  hia  temple  at  Gadea,  hia  ay  m- 
^1  vsa  an  ever  buming  fire.    Whatever  may 
iM  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  nationa, 
^*"cnlly>  ieem  to  have  deemed  the  ami  to  be 
^  pratotjfpe  of  thia  deity.    In  western  Asia, 
•u-f ofship  has  long  oeaaed;  bat  it  oontinnes 


to  a  certain  extent,  in  India.  •  The  same  divi- 
.sion  of  the  powers,  of  nature  tnto;  native  mhiI 
passive,  prinoiplea,   symbolized   by   maJQ  ,aus( 
female  deities^  wbishappeara  iu  the  bimUithto 
logy,    characterized    also    the    Egyptian    aiul 
Phoenician.    In  the  Phoenician  these  were  more 
distinctly  oohneoted  with  the  heavenly  bodies-r 
in  the  Ifigyptiau  less  so,  and,. in  modern  himia- 
ism,  still  less.     Osiris  was  no  doubt  iileiitv6«4 
with  the  sun  and  Isis  with  the  mooii,  though 
doubts  exist   aa  to   whether   these   weve  their 
primary    characters,    and    Kneph,    TtnU  'and 
Amun,  the  oldest  of  the  Sgyptinn  gods,  had  no 
astronomical  characters.    But  Ba>tl  bikI  Ablito^ 
reth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phcbuicia,  were 
unquestionably  the  son  and  moon,  and  ibe  minor 
deities  appear  either   to  have  been    the  ssine 
heavenly  bodies  or  at  least  to  have  represented 
objects  of  astral  worship.    Baal  was  Suai  wmen, 
lord  of  the  heavens  or  sun.  Baalbek  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  tun  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Uelio- 
polis.     Bel,  the  chief  god  of  the  Babyloiiiuns, 
was  also  the  sun.    Bal,  Bel,  Belus^  the  sun  or 
lord  of  the  heavena  almost  assimilates  in  charac- 
ter   and    attributes    with    Cronos,    Ouranos, 
Moloch.    But,  in   time,  Bial  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  lord  and  tbe  sun,  in  its 
physical  character  (3  Kings  txiit.  5)  was  wor- 
shipped separately,  as  was  Ka,  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Osiria   and  Helios  of  the  Greeks   froii^ 
PhoBbus  and  Apollo.     In  tbe  sidereal  theology, 
Bel  or   Baal  waa  the  planet  Saturn.     Many 
nations   have  adored  the  sun :  the  Jews  and 
the     Isrselites    paid     homage    to    it.       The 
sect   of  the   jSsse/nans,  among   the   Hebrews, 
every  day  saluted  the  rising  sun,  and  invoked 
him  in  the  morning  to  appear.     God  expressly 
forbids  this  idolatry ;    and  commanded  those, 
who   were  found    guilty   of  adoring    the  sun 
and  the  moon,  to  be  stoned.     Dent.  xvii.  v.  3. 
In  tbe  book    of  Kings,  c  ii.  this  idolatry  is 
related  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  which  was  ravaged  by 
enemies,  whom  God  had  raised  to  execuie  his 
vengeance.  Plutarch  endeavoured  to  destroy  this 
worship   among  the   Greeks;   he  says,  iu  his 
book  of  Isis   and  Oairis,  that    the  elements 
are  not  to  be  adored,  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
moon,  because  they  are  only  mirrors  in  which 
may  be  seen  some  trace  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  tbe  Creator,  who  haa  made  them  s^   brilliant 
and  beautiful.     The  brahmins  of  India  to  thia 
day  addreaa  prayers  to  the  sun  evei^  morning, 
in  making  the  Sandivaui.     Many  expUiintiviia 
and  interpreUtiona  are  given  of  the  meaning  6f 
the  oelebrated  Gaitri  Mantmm*  the  text  of^h^ 
Veda  used  when  initiating  s.yOMPg.brahwan  into 
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the  order,  but  that  it  is  addressed  to  tbe  son, 
under  the  name  of  Savitri,  there  is  no  doubt 
aud  much  of  the  hindu  worship  has  an  as- 
tromical  origin.  Every  day,  too,  the  whole 
Parsi  raee  worship  tliis  iumiAary. — Butuen 
JSgj^,  Vol,  IV.  960.363.  Bomierai'9  Vo^^gB.p. 
76*77.  See  Astarte,  Basi^va,  BuU.  Oaetri.  Veda. 

BAAL-PHEOOB,  the  i;od  of  licentiousness. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  the  god  of  flies. 

BAALUT.    Arab.    An  acorn. 
Queroas. 

BAALBEC,  called  in  scripture  Baaleth,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  But^ 
in  oriental  countries  it  is  still  known  as'  Baal- 
bek. In  the  labour  catches  of  the  mahomedans 
of  India,  along  with  Ya  AH,  Ya  Mahomed,  Ya 
Basul  Allah,  the  call,  Ya  Baalbec,  is  often  heard. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  S.  £.  of  Jerusalem. 

BAALTIDE,  or  Mideummer  fires  are  held 
in  Ireland,  wheui  as  in  Deut.  iviii.  lO,  children 
and  cattle  are  passed  between  the  fixes  to  do 
away  with  the  influence  of  evil  spirils. — Vigne 
Vol,  II.  F.  45. 

BAALTIS,  I.  e.  Mistress,  Queen,  the  wife  of 
the  Egyptian  Adonis.  As  tbe  wife  of  Adoiii, 
Baaltis  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Hasoreth, 
Astarte.     See  Astarta. 

BAATOO.  Black  tiepan^.  See  Holothuriadse. 

BAB.  Ar,  a  door«  Bab  id  maqadaa,  the  royal 
presence* 

BABA,  HiMD.,  chDd  :  bsba-log,  plural,  chil- 
dren* 

BABA,  a  term  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
Oody  Sing,  the  raja  of  Mewar.  He  lived  for 
four  years  after  the  loss  of  Cheetore,  and  expired 
at  Gegoooda,  aj^ed  forty-two.  He  left  a  numerous 
issue  of  tweuty-five  legitimate  sons,  whose 
descendanta,  all  siyled  Uanawut,  pushed  aside 
the  more  ancient  stock,  and  form  that  exten- 
sive clan  distinctively  termed  \\\tBaba^  or  'infauts' 
of  Mewar,  whether  Kaitawut,  Poorawut,  or 
Kanawut.  Hia  last  act  was  to  entail  with  a 
barren  sceptre  contention  upon  his  children  ;  by 
letting  aaide  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
proclaiming  his  favourite  sou  Jugmal  his  succes<» 
Bor. — Tod^9  Rajoiihan^  Vol  Lp.  829. 

BABAobBABBEU,  60  miles  W.  of  Timor, 
aa  in  Lai.  %^  %'  8.  The  people  soarp  the  billa 
and  dwell  on  terraoea  iu  ob^oiig.  barnahaped 
liouses,  with  wooden  walla  and  palm  leaf  thatch* 
^^Uor^hmr^.  See  Java. 

BABABOODey,  a  range  of  hiHa  iji  tka 
Kaynr  disiriot  in  the  N.  \V.  put  of  My  sort, 
attaining  a  baigbt  of  6,000  to  0,Q0O  iisel  abof  a 
the  tea.  The  hill  aides  havo  bean  fottnd  lo 
gTow  tea  tad  eoifee  wdL  Fe?ora  of  a  aevere 
type  have  occasionally  oaourvod.    See  Tea.       * 

BABA  QOOaaOOK,  near  Karkook  ia  sup* 
posed  to  be  tha  Koikura  of  Vtoleay,  aad  is 
iibout  two  mikt  lo  the  aorth  of  Baghdad.    In 


a  little  circular  plain,  white  with  naphia, 

of  fire  issue  from  many  plaoea. — See  Kerkook. 

BABAOUNGE,  a  town  m  L.  91*45'  E.  aod 
Lat.  24«  88'  N. 

BAB  A  I.  Ocymim  filomm.  (X&tmi  baaO. 
This  is  very  oommon  in  *all  the  AJmofa  ftelda : 
the  leaves  have  a  very  fragrant  smeH,  eaactly 
like  verbena :  the  plant  is  used  16  pieveiiC  ibe 
approach  of  iaaeeu,  aapaeially  of  boga:  Iba 
See  Oak  *  I  *^^*  ^^^  mucilaginovia.— /rvtae,  Gaii.  Jfarf>  Tap. 
cf  A^mere,p,  180. 

BABA-LALI,  disciples  of  one  Baba  Utk 
who  was  a  Malwa  Kbetryia,  bom  aboot  the 
reitcn  of  Jehangir,  Be,  again,  was  a  diadple 
of  Chetana  Swami,  he  settled  at  Debanpar  scar 
Sirbind,  where  he  erected  a  Mali. 

BABAliLAH,  the  ""  gate  of  God,'*  oaaof 
tjie  gatea  of  Damaacna,  ao  oaUed  from  baiag  ibat 
tbroi^h  which  the  Uaj  or  pilgrim  catavaa  faaara 
on  starting  foe.  Mekka. — j^iaioa'a  IVaaela, 
VoL  JL  p.  UA* 

BAB*AL'MAKADDA8,  Ahab.  Tobk.  Tbe 
aablitto  door  or  porte,  the  respeotfal  inodo  of 
designating  tbe  emperor  of  TWk^.     Bee  Ba^ 

BABaK,  or  AiLOW  or  Biohoo,  a  aliagiac 
aeule  described  by  MrXhariea  Qabbioe.  Tbiead 
ta  piepared  froai  ita  flbras.  It  grow*  in  all  ibe 
valleys  about  Simla  and  8«ib£ilboa.— Jbyit, 
pag4  876, 

BAB-AR.  A  thatch  grass,  also  converted 
into  twine. 

BaRAECHI,  also  BAWARCHI.  Uikd. 
A  cook. 

BABAT.    Pbb8.    An  item  in  an  account. 

BABA  YADGAB,  one  of  the  seven  peraona. 
Haft  TaD|  f  ho,  in  tbe  early  days  of  maborocd- 
anism  were  worshipped  as  tbe  deity  in  several 
parts  of  Kurdistan.  Ilia  tpmb  is  in  the  paaa  of 
Zardah,  and  ia  the  holy  plaoa  of  the  AU- AUahi 
sectarians,  who  believe  in  upwards  of  atboaaaod 
incarnations  of  tha  godhead.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invaaioo  of  Persia,  the  Zardah  paaa  vaa 
regarded  aa  the  abode  of  EUas.  See  Ali  AUabi ; 
Karund. 

BABBASA.  Tau  Uydiocotjle  roioadilb* 
lia,  ^  u.  88.^/c.  564.    See  Hydrocotjrle. 

BABCHI.    HiKD.    Psoralea  ooryliblia. 

BABDBB,  a  town  in  L.  Sl^  46'  &  aad  L. 
24°  49'  N. 

BABEIfi^  a  elan  d  tbe  A%baa  laees.  8m 
Kelat. 

BABEOAN,  the  aansaose  of  ArdaaUr.  8^ 
Aftaxerij^ 

BABEL  of  SeripliirB  ia  tbe  Bebku  of  Ike 
roaeifbTm  diaracten  aad  the  Bebar  of  Ike 
Egypliaaa.  Ita  ageia  uaocrtain,  bat  eeaordtMt 
lo  G«aeatt,  it  is  older  than  Aaaur  and  Niacvak. 
Aooordtag  to  Genesis  xi.  tbe  tower  wasa  w*tck 
tower,  a  fortiflvi  obaai vatory  or  rally ing  pfasee,  ia 
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the  ttuhl  of  a  iriwt  plnnt,  «nd  there  Oftn  be  no 
doibi  tlMl  tbere  w«t  a  tower  of  Nimiiod  in  the 
early  tiowe  befofe  the  Chaldee  period.  This 
tower  aeonoeeted  with  the  decline  of  the  hing^ 
d6o  of  Kimrod  and  the  dtepernen  of  natiene, 
-Atani't  Sj^fpi,  ill  18»,  451  $  fv.  879,  414. 
4U.    8eeBabytoii«     Keara. 

BAB.IL>M ANDBB.  On  the  north^sttfn 
side  of  the  entrakiOB  to  the  Bed  Sea«  ie  a 
pronnatnt  head  land  with  low  knd  behind  it, 
ginnft  it  the  appearance  of  an  ieland.  Qtto^n 
Hili,  iihl  Mia  Ally  ie  865  feet  high  and  sloped 
tovirds  the  sea.  Tbia  Gape  has  nntnerous 
pn^iofT  rocky  pohita  forming  email  baye, 
wbich  flffbrd  ihelter  to  BmAU  Veeeelh  that  bring 
sheep  from  the  opposite  coast  for  the  Mocha 
iMftet.  Bab^-Mandeb  is  an  AraWe  tcxrm^ 
Detniagfhe  gale  of  affliction,  enppeaedwith 
HeicocB  to  the  dtmgere  whieh  were  anciently 
eoeoQstered  in  Ha  natigation.  It  la  a  Strait, 
fmiBg  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ia  the 
linit  of  the  TtarUeh  possessione  to  the  south. 
It  is  foeiien  milea  broad  ^th  the  isknd  of 
Pctia  Ijiig  in  it  near  to  the  Anbias  shore. 
fiesoetrit  is  said  to  hare  ssiled  throngh  ii^-*- 
H9nkm^  ?tt§fli^.  See  Beer  ua  Somal ; 
Obhf;PlBriffl;   Sooal;  Suhaili. 

BABSn,  in  Syria,  the  papyroa  reed.  P. 
latiqaoraffl.  It  grows  in  the  marshea  of  Egypt 
tnrf  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Nitei-^jfifo^. 
Vfg.Kiaff.p.  886. 

BABKE.  Enfperor  of  India,  an  ad?entar(ras, 
banly  Kfldier,  and  parennig  literatmre  in  the 
intemti  of  hia  wa^^epetit  ]ifb«  He  wee  bom 
ii  li«0.  He  waa  the  eon  of  Shaikh  Vim^  the 
ciiiei  of  Par^hana,  and  was  the  mXh  in  descent 
frnni  Tinror.  While  yet  a  lad^  at  the  age  of 
fiiueii,be  soereeded  to  hia  futher's  principality  of 
Par^bsoa,  aod  alter  various  changes,  he  be- 
CUM  the  founder  of  the  Uoghai  dynasty,  which, 
Dp  U>  the  beginning  of  t  h^  1 9th  ceotnry,  held  im. 
ptfiii  iway  in  Tndia^  He  reigned  over  a  king'* 
dom  oomposed  generally  of  the  proyinces  sitaat^ 
^xtwitn  the  Qangea  and  Samarcand.  His  aa'» 
c^^tni  dominions  were  on  both  sides  theJaxartea, 
3  ponioTi  of  ancient  Sakatai,  or  8aca«dwipa 
(Scyihia),  where  dwelt  tomyris,  the  Getic  queen, 
immortaliti-d  by  Hfrodotba  and  where  her  oppo- 
»«l  ewctcd  Cubpolis,  as  did  in  afler-litoes, 
^^«Mdef  theHaoedcdM,  hii  *6st  mnbfe  Alex- 
»dna.  From  this  region  th#  name  Oe^  lit, 
0'  Tuti,  issued  to  tbe  deatrnetioA  of  iBactiia,  t«fp 
^ntories  before  the  Christian  era,  and  again  in 
^be  lixih  oaatory  to  foQnd  a  kiogdona  ia  Ncirtk- 
ero  Ijuju,  One  ihonaand  yeara  later,  .Baber 
luoed  with  bis  bands  ta  the  aubjugation  of 
m]M^  which  hia.  deacendanta ^retained  up  to 
l^rod  of  the  ISth  osntury.  .This  portion  of 
f^otralAsia  ie  the  '^  afitma  pm/*lla^"  wbeaee 
)*sQed  those  hordea  of  Aai,  Jite,  or  Tents  (of 
*^0B  the  Angles  were  a  branch^  who  peopled 


« 

the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  precursors  of 
those  Goths  who,  nnder  Attik  and  Alarie,  alter- 
ed the  condition  of  Barope.  Baber  quitted  Sa- 
marcand  as  a  fujeitite^  and  with  less  than  two 
tkobsand  adharenta  commenced  hia  enterprize^ 
wbifh  gate  him  the  throne  of  the  Fandn. 

In  A.  D.  1494,  at  the  lender  age  of  fifteen 
hb  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  ;  ere  he  was  sixteen, 
he  defeated  several  confedemciea  aitd  conquered 
Samareaad,  and  in  two  ^ert  yeart  again  lost 
and  regained  it.  His  life  was  a  tissue  of 
snceemies  and  rerersea ;  at  one  moment  hailed 
k>rd  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  ;  at 
another  flying,  niiattended^  or  putting  all  to 
hazard  in  desperate'  single  combats,  in  one  of 
whieh  be  slew  five  obaaipioaa  of  hia  enemies. 
Driven  at  length  from  Parghana,  in  despair  he 
crossed  tbe  Hindu  Cooah,  and  in  1519  the 
Indus.  Between  tbe  Punjab  and  Cabul  he 
lingered  seven  years,  ere  he  advanced  to  measure 
his  sword  with  Ibrahim  of  Dehli.  Fortune 
returned  to  hia  standard  ;  Ibrahim  was  shiin,  his 
army  r6uied  and  dispersed,  and  Dehli  and  Agra 
opened  their  gates  to  the  fugitive  king  of 
Farghana.  His  reflections  on  success  evince  it 
was  his  due :  "  not  to  me,  oh  God  !  but  to  Thee 
be  the  victory !"  says  tho  chivalrous  Baber.  A 
year  had  elapsed  in  possession  of  Dehli,  ere  ho 
ventured,  sgainst  the  mott  powerful  of  his  anta- 
gonists, fiana  Sanga  of  Cheetore.  His  checquer- 
ed  life  may  be  thus  described;  but  during  along 
suoceedon  of  victories  and  reverses,  he  retained 
a  ehmtful  equanimity  of  mind.  His  first  con-' 
qweet  Was  Samareand,  but  he  bad  held  it  only 
for  a  fanndred  daya  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
defenee  of  hia  own  territory.  He  next,  in  1504, 
captured  Cabul  which  he  held  for  20  rears.  In 
1519,  he  invaded  India  $  in  1584,  he  overran  tho 
Banjabf  and  advanced  as  liir  as  Sirhind,  but 
be  and  his  btother  Ala-nd-Din  were  forced  to 
relinquish  these  conquests.  In  1526,  however, 
Baber's  fifth  and  last  expedition  waa  against 
India.  He  had  an  army  of  12,000  men  with 
which  be  encountered  and  defeated  the  Em- 
peror Ibrahim  Lodi  at  Paneepnt,  and  he  aoon 
after  reduced  to  his  power  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire-  He,  however,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  FuttehporeSikriatthehsndsoftheBAJput 
Rana  Singha,  chief  of  Cbittore,  but  in  l627» 
Baber  led  hia  army  a  acoond  time  against  the 
Rajput  prince  whom  he  overthrew  and  complete- 
ly broke  his  power.  After  other  successes,  ha 
died  at  Agra  in  1530  at  the  aR[e  of  50.  He  waa 
fond  of  literature,  and  himself  a  acholar.  Were 
we  to  contraat  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chagttai  princes  with  those  of  their  contempo- 
raries of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore  would  bo 
found  ou  the  side  of  the  Asiatics,  even  though 
Bbzabeth  and  Henry  IV  of  France  were  in  tho 
scale;  Amongst  the  princes  from  tbe  Jaxartea 
are  hiatorianai  poeia,  astrooomiij  fouideri  of 
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«>'»lem8  of  government  and  religion,  irarrion, 
and  great  captaint,  who  claim  our  reapect  and 
aUinir»tion.— Tod'f  Bajasiian,  Vol.Lp.Z22. 
.  BABr,  an  Aflfgban  tribe,  settled  at  Kelat  for 
pur^osca  oC  traffic.  The  appearance  of  the 
Babi  mf  rcbanis  is  rather  prepoaseasing  ;  stout, 
^ell-made  men,  with  good  features. — PotMngpf'i 
Travrli^Beloociitlan  and  Sittde^p  46  SeeKelat 

BABC.  Malay.  Hog. 

HABIER  Sybiac.  Cyperus  papyrus — ^8ee 
Babeer. 

BABINGTON,  Dr.  Benjamin.  A  Madras 
Medieai  Officer  ;  be  wrote  on  the  Geology  of 
the  country  betwixt  Tellioherry  and  Madras* 
Lond.  OeoU  Trans.  1810  ;  As.  Joun.  1819.  Vol. 
vii.  646  ;  see  Memoir  of  Lon.  Geol.  Trans.|  Vol. 
V.  2S,  29.-^/>r   Bviti*t  Catalogue. 

BABI-RUNG.    Beno.  Embt'lia  ribes.  Bnrm. 

BABTRUSSA  ALFURU8.  One  of  the  8uid»» 
Ihc  Babirussa  hog  of  the  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

BABISA:IN.    Malay.  Moms  Indica. 

B  A  BLAH.  NebNkb.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Acacia  ferniginea.  It  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  (he  more  exp^insive  dye  stuffs, 
And  for  communicating  shades  of- drab  to  cotton. 
— FaUlkHKV' 

BABO.     See  Yavana. 

BABOCALLY,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
90''  50'  K.  Nud  Lat.  24**  40'  N- 

BABOO,  Amongst  the  hindus,  a  respaotfu; 
appellation  equivalent  to  the  English  "  Ksqoire;' 
your  worship  or  "your  rerereoce"  or  to  the 
mahoinedan  hazrat :  It  is  still  not  unfrequeutly 
applied  to  Englishmen  when  addressed  by  a 
hkidu/'  In  Calcutta,  a  hindu  enj^aged  in 
loereantile  business,  a  native  derk  who  writes 


of  the  Tnmbuddra,  both  in  tiMBellwy 
and  ill  the  Nugger  division  of  Myaoif*    Tk 
Babool  apringa  up  in  the  aUuvial  soil  on  hoU 
banks  (in  aimiler  gfonod  to  the  Bhikainhs  of 
Siade),  and,  he  adds,  if  (brae  tieea  be  plaatsd 
when  one  is  eut,  there  will  be  an  inonMed  Mp- 
ply  of  useful  material  in  a  few  yearai    Dr.  Gii^ 
soUi  for  yeara  strove  to  form  such  presom 
Ha  says  iKeport  of  1857 -60,  p.  14)  thessntil 
proposed  Babul  leaervta  in   thia  eaaiera  liae 
should  be  kept  in  yfew,  otherwiae  the  waat  ol 
tree  reserves  in  a  bare  oountry  may  beicaftcrbi 
felt     He  tells  (Report  p.  18  and  1 9)  of  Bahool 
preset ves  on  the  Bheema  and  Moola  Mools 
rivers,  and  adds  that,  the  net  profit  of  all  tlioe 
Babool  preserves  for  the  year,  after  dcductisc 
every  ejtpense,  including  Ba.  432  par  annua  for 
keepera,  reached  the  figure  of  Bupoeo  l,OM-d-&, 
being  the  best  return  yet  bed  aince  the  eoeh 
raenoHnent  of  conservative  meaagres  in  1M6. 
He  mentions  that  there  are  Babool  pitaenesoi 
the  Bheema  river,  in  the  Ahmednuvgur  <«!• 
lectorate,  and    that  the  supply  of  wood  frm 
these  BMbool  forests  coutiiiueiB  to  ineieaso,  sot 
only  as  regards  firewood,  but  also  in  respect  to 
large  wood  for  the  Gun  Carriage  ManuiiMiotj 
and  to  meet,  the  ir<creaaing    demand,  efoj 
opportunity  had  been  taken  fur  extending  ibs 
preaervea.    He    iuforms    oa   that    the  Ur|:c 
Babool  wood  which  uaed  to  be  obtained  fron 
Kutoh  and  Kattywar  seems  now    to  be  not 
procttrablCf  but  adds  that  the  rondaide  BabooU 
eapecially  in  the  Sattarah  Diatricta,  will  sooa 
afford  n  large  aupply  of  Gun  Carriage  timber. 

BABOON.  A  quadrumanons  or  four  hand* 
ed  mammal,  of  the  sub-family  Papionins.  It 
has  received  its  Latin  name,  Cynooephalns ;  from 
the  dog-like  shape  of  its  head.    The  baboon  it 


English.     In  Ooruekpore  any  man  of  famUy  or    f^^„d  **!„  ^^e^l  p^rte  of  the  South  of  i»i.- 


influence,   in     Benares,  the  near  relativea  of 
Bejabs. 

*BABOOIi.  A  Hindi  word,  applied,  aa  a 
generic  term,  to  some  species  of  Acacia  ;  but, 
the  Bsbul  proper,  is  the  A.  Arabica  (which  see). 
In  Sind,  ttie  Babool  is  very  abundant  and  grows 
to  a  very  large  size.  It  is  eioeedingly  hai9  and 
wfeixbty.  For  agrieultnral  implementa  and  all 
native  piirpospn,  if  is  excellent.  It  was  much 
ii«ed  by  the  Indira  Flotills,  for  paddle  flats, 
rudders,  stanchions  and  boats*  knees-^in  fact 
l(5r  every  fMirpose  to  which  good  wood  can  be 
fif^plicd.  Besiffes  other  parts,  its  bark  is  emr 
pfoyed  in  tsnniot?,  its  podt  form  e  vsluNble  food 
fcfr  cjittlc;  its  young  branches  are  (he  favourite 
food  of  camels  and  goats,  its  bark  yields  gum 
iiOd  Inc,  and  for  all  these  articles,  wood,  bark, 
p6ds  and  lae,  a  sale  is  always  fotmd.  Drs. 
Oibson  arid  deghora  have  strongly  advocated 
the   extension  of  this  tree  by  phintationa.     Dr. 


BABOONAH.  Dukr.  Hind.  Pnta.  Ad< 
themia  nobilis.  Camomile.  Us  root  under  the 
name  of  Baboona*8oorkh,  is  imported  via  Bom* 
bay  ;  is  taken  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and  general 
tonic :  aells  at  one  rupee  a  seer. — GtnL  Mtd, 
Top*  ofAJmere^  p.lt8. 

BAB00NA.8AFAID.  A  white  root  import- 
ed into  Ajmerefrom  Bombay  and  uaed  aian 
aphrodisincr-Oen.  Med.  Top.  t^ Ajwm^pA^. 

BABOOWAJA  8T&UOA.    Xm.GMtor. 

BABRA.  Three  marehea  from  Jeypore,  on 
the  road  to  Delhi,  has  one  of  the  edieta  of  Asoki 
on  a  block  of  stone  or  rock  on  a  hill,  u  old 
Pali  and  of  datea  B.  G.  809.  It  ia  in  the  oldest 
Lat  character.  It  diffsrs  aomewhnt  in  stifo 
and  language  from  the  pillar  and  roek  edicts. 
The  subject  is  the  Buddhist  commandment  for* 
bidding  the  sacrifice  of  four  footed  animali. 
The  Tedas  are  alluded  to,  but  not  nnmfd,  atfi 


Clezhorn' (Report,  p.  7)  suggested  that  the  Aeacia    condemned  ns,  **  mean,  and  false   in  their  A^- 
Arsbtcd  tree  shenid  be  conssrYed  along  the  banks  |  trinci  and  not  to  be  obeyed/'    The  ScriptuTtt 
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of  ike  Mums  (wkich  miMft  be  Ihe  Vedea)  ere 
spoken  of  ae  direelbg  blood*offeriDge  and  tbe 
eacrifioe  of  enimelt,  Prieei  end  prieeteesee, 
rel^poiie  nen  madieligioae  trooifliiy  emonget  the 
BuddbisU,  era  commeBdfd  lo  obey  the  ediet| 
and  beer  it  in  iheir  hrent.«— FbA  IX.  p.  61  ?• 

BABKI.     Hind.  A  kind  of  peeefa. 

BABHIAWAU,  one  of  the  fiye  eotuhern  die^ 
thcie  of  Kattyn«ar»  its  people,  the  Bebrift  hin- 
da  cttltiraftors  ere  eeid  to  be  the  oiFitpring  of  ea 
Ahirwiib  e  KuK  wooiao. — See  Katiywery  Indie. 

BABUAR.     Saks.    Cordia  royia. 

BABUl-TULSL  Bbm.  Ocyaram  basili* 
cum.  Burnt. — Iamu. 

BABUIxA.     Bemo.  Aeecia  Arebiee* 

BABULGONG,  a  town  in  L.  Ih"*  58'  K 
and  L.  18-  48'  N. 

BABUNA.     HiKD.    Matricaiie  chaauMDiik. 

BABUNA  and  Beene,  lirera  in  ihe  Mahara* 
jah  Sindiiih'e  territory. 

BAHU- PHALLI.  Hind  ;  apeciea  of  Gov 
chof  us,  C  oKtorina.  depreetus ;  acalattgale. 

BABEUN6.     Bbng.    £aibeliii  libea.  . 

BABUIAN  oa  THE  FIVE  ISLANDS,  fbrm 
a  kind  of  circalar  chain  fronthig  the  Coast  of 
Ctfgeyan  :  their  names  are 

Lfit.  N.  Long.  E. 
J^pvrip  or  Daloptri  ...  lO""  15'  12i'>  14' 

Poga...  ...  ...   19       1 

Mesa  ...  ..19        0 

Oalevnn  ...  ...  19     S8 

ClmBaboyau 19    85  191  54 

Caoiieiiin  ...  ...   19     4 

BAB-WAI.     BmiM. 

BABYLOK.  There  exists  a  striot  ehrono* 
\a^  of  the  BebyhMian  empire,  in  south  Baby* 
loou,  dating  beek  to  B.  C.  8784,  ooneeqaentiy 
V08  yeare  before  the  immigration  of  Abraham. 
The  earliest  chronology  of  Bebylon  eztintyhaa 
beea  Teri fied  by  aetronomy,  and  its  aneieat  hia« 
tory  hae  reeeived  unch  attention*  CalliatheDeer 
as  the  friend  of  Alexander,  was  permitted 
Moess  to  tbe  Babylomsh  reeords,  from  wtneh 
it  was  abown  that  they  bad  kept  a  regular 
calendar  from  B.  0.  ^284.  Babylon  dty 
was  built  and  extended  a  long  period  after 
the  erection  of  the  watch  tower  of  Babel. 
The  temple  of  Belae  was  bnilt  Bj  C. 
S250,  tba  historical  city  accotdiag^  to  all  aa^ 
tboriiies^  if  not  foanded  ^  Nebndiadiiessar  is 
not  6t  maeb  older  <date, :  and  it  is  sVf^p<Ned 
that  Semirands  added  to  it.  '  Us  aaiiie-^  3ab^ 
llfun'  QHvnir tlie  gateof  Ood, aa4>theicHief  Wis^ 
toneal  elrenU  odnneetKl  with  ki  may  bi'tHns 
fQumerated.  The  first  Bilhylor^sh  dynasCy  began 
B.  C.  3784,- 1^  a  powerfoi  ChAldee  kiiif^om  in 
tioathem  i^bylonia,  and  the  historical  city  of 
Bahylon  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  B.  C. 
3)50.  The  Chaldean  dyn^ty  lasted  for  1550 
nars  to  B.  C.  M84,  whea Babylon  was  taken  by 


Zoroaster,  a  Mede,  who  then  founded  there  the 
second  Babylonian  dynasty.  The  Median 
dominion  coded  B.  C.  SOU,  after  a  rule  of 
924  yaazs.  Bidiylon  e{ty  was  so  ereeted,  that  the 
river  Maphntes  ran  through  the  middle  of  it 
sad  it  was  sarrounded  with  a  wall  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  furiongs  in  drcait,  and 
adorned  with  many  stately  tmrets  :  the  walls 
were  of  that  breadth,  tluit  six  chariots 
abreast  might  be  driven  together  upon  them 
(as  Otesias  relates)  the  height  was  such,  ss 
exceeded  all  men's  belief  that  heard  of  it.  They 
were  of  briek,  cemented  with  bitomen;  in 
height^  as  Gtesiaa  si^s,  fifty  oigaya ;  It  is  now 
known  that  iU  walls  were  60  miles  iu  circum- 
ference, 860  feet  high  and  87  feet  thick. 

The  earliest  dominant  power  in  Aaia  was  of 
the  Turanian  or  Khamitio  race,  amongst  whom 
Nimrod  appeared,  and  Ch.  Bunsen  fixes  this  era 
atB.  a  8>000  to  B.  0.  7,000^  and  this 
Turanian  race  was  afterwards  overlaid  by 
the  Semitic  and  Arian  races.  Of  the  dynasties 
that  have  ruled  in  Babylon  he  name» 

I.    B.  C.  3784-86  Chaldean  kings,  for  1550 
years,  amongst  whom  was  Nimrod,  a 
Kossite  Turanian,  and   according  to 
Bunsen,  it  was  in  their  time,  some- 
where about  B.  C.  10,000  to  B.  C. 
7,250;  that  the  assembly  of  people 
at  tlie  watch  tower  of  Babel,  and   the 
Semitic  polarisation  and  emigration 
occurred.    The  coroznenoement  of  thia 
Chaldean  dyuasty  wat  200  yeare  after 
the  creation  of  Adam,   according  to 
the  Hebrew  text. 
IL     8  Median  kings,  for  224  yean,  amongst 
whom  was  Zoroaster  and  his  seven 
successon. 

IIL     1 1  Chaldean  kings  who  reigned  64  yean. 
JV.     49      do.  kings  who  reigned  915  years. 
V«    9  Arab  kings,  for  215  years. 

VI.  45  Assyrian  or  Ninyad  kings  who  reign- 
'Cd  for  526  yean,  amongst  whom  was 
Ninns  and  Semiramis.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  dynasty  that  the  Assyrian 
empire  b^n  to  be  anpteme  in  west- 
•  em  Asia,  B.  G.  1278  ;  this  progress 
was  contintions  during  the  fint  88 
vean  nniit  the  death  of  Semiramis  in 
'  B.  C.  1992,  ^e  52d  ;eer«f  Ninns  or 
the  Oerketadie,  but  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  B.  C.  747 
Media  iindBabylonii^eve  tributary  pro- 
vinces'off  the  Assyrian  empbe,  Ninus, 
when  sole  occupant  of  the  throne,  eon- 
quered  Egypt  in  the  I7th  year  of  his 
reign  ;  Semiradiis  overran  Egypt  and 
iniide  a  victorious  campaign  into 
Ethiopia  or  Knsh .  ^miramis  set  out 
on  herln^an  campaign^  h%  C.  1230« 
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Ddriog  the  526  year*  of  Assyriaa  an- 
pramaqr,  it^  as  also  Media,  was  govern- 
ed from  Ninereh  as  the  aetiopoUa  of 
Ihe  Assyriaa  easpire^-^the  kings  of  the 
race  of  Ninus  reaideH  at  Nineveh  on 
Ihe  Tigris,  opposite  MosaL    Babjioo 
at  ihia  tiaM  was  ruled  by  a  Salvapi  or 
yioeroyi  with  almoftt  iodepeadent  aa* 
thority.   At  length,  Sennacherib,  king 
of  AssYria;afier  varioua  struggles  with 
tho/prinees  of  Babylon,  invested  his 
son,  Assarhaddon  witb  the  aovereignty 
of  Babylon.    The  atrunlea,  however, 
with  these  princes  still  eoniinued,  till 
at  length  Nahopolaasar,  the  father  of 
Kebuchadnexzar.who  became  Satrap  of 
Babylon,  in  the  liSrd  year  of  Naho- 
polaasar, not  only  made  himself  inde-* 
pendent,  but  in  alliauee  with  the  Medea 
cheeked  the  career  of  the  empire  of  the 
▲ssyriana,  and   raiaed  Babylon  into 
the  saat  of  empire  of  western  Aaia, 
The     Medea    had    revolted,     and 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria  had 
commanded  Nabopolassar  to  march 
against  them.     But  instead  of  doing 
so,   he  made   an   alliance  with  Cy- 
axarea  and  marched  with  him  against 
Nineveh,  which  was  destroyed  B,  0, 
606,  from  which  time  Babylon  became 
entirely    indep^Jident.     Sardanapalna 
burned  himself  to  death  in  his  palace, 
and  ended  the  AsRyrian  empire.   The 
fall  of  Babylon   occurred  B.  C,  417. 
Southern  Babylonia,  the  country  to 
the  eaatward  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Tigris,  Snsiana,  waa  known  aa 
Elam.    There  was  at  one  time,   no 
other  empire  in  western  Asia,  but  the 
Babylonian.    All  the  Babylonian  and 
Asayrian  dyttaatio  arrow-headed  io« 
acriptions,  ktherto  decyphered,  refer 
to  South  Babylonia,  indeed  to   the 
oountcy  east  of  the  Tigris,  that  ia 
•  Snsiana,  aa  betag  "  the  cradle  of 
aovereignty.*'  There^  too,  are  the  mine 
of  vaat  cities  to  whioh  Sir  Henry 
SaiwlinMtt  finl  eailed  alteniion.  Their 
oldeat  aaered  lagend»  mantioned  by 
Bsrosns,  aoooxda  also  with  this  refer- 
enea  ia  the  inacripiiona,-  namely,  that 
the  fiiai  dawn  of  eivilisation  waa  in 

.  aonlhera  Babylonia  and  •  that  the 
tCMhen  of  naQhiod  oaav  from  the 
ahens  of  the  Persian  Quit 

Ike  aeeoBd  Aasyrian  dyoaaty  of  ISS 
year?«  during  wbieh  Sennaoberib 
reigned*  also  Assarhaddon  and  Sarda- 
napalns,  Bsavhaddoo  3fil  son  of 
Sennaoberib,  took  Babylon  in  680 
Bb  C»  and  reigned  oter  i|  and  Ninereh. 


VIIT.  5  Ohaldeo  kinga,  67  years. 
IX.    10  Peraiaa  kinga  froas  Cyroa  to  Danai 
CkKtomanva,  907  yean. 

The  period  between  Zoroaater  and  Iha  If  edim 
oonqueror  of  Babyton  and  the  CaU  of  iha  Bab^* 
Ionian  monarchy  waa  1904  yeark 

Its  ospture  by  Oyrns  ia  ibtetold  ia  Is.  xlir. 
and  Jen  aliv ;  Jer.  L  and  IL  and  Dan.  viii.  Itt 
power  must  have  been  mnoh  dclsatcd^  if  the  sor- 
rowful ezpresaiona  anticipatory  of  ita  afler  iaJH 
be  considered.  Isaiah  zsi.  S^t.  laaiah  mji, 
Go  up,  0  Bbm  1  beaiege  O  Media  I— Babylot 
ia  fiaUen,  ia  fiiUen  :  and  all  the  graven  imagst  of 
her  gods  he  hath  broken  into  the  groaad«" 
While  Jeremiah  aays  '*  Babylon  ahall  beeoDe 
heapsy  a  dwellins^  plaee  lor  drageaa,  an  aateniih« 
ment,  and  an  hiaaina,  without  an  inhabitaaL" 
Jereaaiah  li.  HI.  Babylon  fell  before  the  armi 
of  Oyma  about  B.  C.  504,  Mieotria,  the  qaen 
mother,  counselled  reaistanoa  and  aa  there  vti 
an  ample  anpply  of  food  with  waUa  860  feet  Ugh 
and  87  thick  it  aeemed  poasible  to  srithaUnd  tbi 
siege.  Bat  after  it  had  laatad  two  years,  Cym 
opmied  the  head  of  the  oanal  eonneoled  with  ibe 
Euphrates,  and  aUowad  its  watara  to  aaler  (bo 
trenchea  with  which  he  had  anrroniidad  the  city. 
This  so  drained  the  bed  of  the  river  wbeis  it 
entered  the  city,  that  by  midnight  tbe  two  bodiet 
of  aoldiera  whom  he  had  poatdl  at  the  points  of 
ita  entrance  and  exit  paased  in  and  opened  ibt 
gatea  for  the  army  who  poured  in  and  anrreuad* 
ed  Clio  pilaoe :  within  a  few  honrs^  the  dty  sar« 
rendered.  The  ruina  near  Hillah  are  ailll,  bj 
the  Araba,  designated  Babel,  and  all  Uatoricti 
records,  as  well  as  traditiooa,  agree  in  fepreseat- 
iag  thaae  aa  the  remaioa  of  thofrat  dtyof 
Nimmd,  the  Babylon  of  Herodotoa^  Diodoni 
Sionlua,  and  other  hiatoriana.  Four  milei  and  a 
qnnrter  N.  ItO*  W.  of  the  bridge  of  Hillah  is  tbo 
Mnjellibeh,  near  which  are  the  remaiaa  of  ISmu 
aa-well  aa  thoae  of  tbe  hanging  gardena,  and  s( 
rather  more  than  aix  miles  from  Hillahf  ataadiwe 
amidat,  and  crowning  the  summit  of,  exteatifo 
maaaaa  of  luin,  ia  the  Bira,  or  Bam^i-NiamiL 
Thb  has  bees  ooaaidered  by  Niebnhi ,  Bicb,  tad 
othera,  to  be  the  celebrated  tempbs  of  BcK 
and,  aoeording  to  Herodotna,  it  waa  arparatMl 
from  the  palaee  by  the  river«  lib  t  i.  e.  diu* 
L*nn  [dea  i^dartian]  tat  temarqnable  pr  h 
nalaia  dn  roi»  at  rautrt  par  la  liea  eonaaoe  a 
JapUer  Belna— ^jarcher'a  Tzanalaiiow. 

roller  remarka  that  whan  wa  oonaider  that  lo 
many  ceotniieahavepaaaed,  ainoaBabylon  bemos 
adeaarted  habitation,  and  that  it  yet  lay  ia  tbs 
neighbourhood  of  popnlona  aatiooa,  onr  anrpriio 
oight  to  be,  not  that  wafind  aolilUaofiU 
ramaina,  but  that  we  aea  ao  muah.  Fiob  bar 
fallen  towera  have  ariata,  not  oaly  all  tb« 
pieaent  eitiea  in  her  vicinity,  but  others  vhicb, 
like  ■  hsrselfg  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  tb< 
dust.    Binoe  Ihe  days  of  Akxander,  wthai 
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fonfetpitds,  at  least,  baiM  out  of  lier  i emaiai. 
iideMia  bj   ikt  Gretka,  Otetiphoii  by  the 
PartiuaiM,  Al  Maidan  by  the  Persians,  KiJ«  hy 
the   GaJiphe  J  wttli  IcmaB,  .TiUagM,  and  aaia* 
Yaoaariea  withoat  naabar. 

The  pre-eminent  mounds  are  three  in  number ; 
1st,  the  Amrao  HiO,  so  named  by  Mr.  Rich  in 


8yn. 
B.    Bainiflora.— Xour. 
Piorardia  aapida.-p-iio^&. 
liat^iaChifl). 

This  small  tree  yields  a  snb-acid  edible  fmit.' 


his  •*  Memoir  on  the  Rains  of  Babylon'*  and )  It growsin'Tippera,  Btirmah  and  CochinChina. 
who  designates  it  by  that  appellation,  from  its]  XoxB.  U.  264.  Ftngt  95. 


supporting  a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  some  personage  of  that  name,  said  to  have 
heen  s  son  of  the  Caliph  AH,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Hiliab.  Bat  there  mnst  be  some  mis- 
tsks  in  this  tradition.  All  having  had  only  two 
SODS,  Haasan  and  Hossein.  The  second  pile  is 
that  called  the  Sjisr,  or  place  which  is  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  a  distimce  of  only  150 
vards.  The  third  is  known  by  the  appellation 
Majeelibe,  or  Maclouba,  "  the  overturned.**  It 
stands  about  a  mile  and  half  northward  from  the 
other. 

The  aiiaeoi  kingdom  of  Babylonia  compre- 
hended a  nanrow  traot  along  the  river  Buphratea, 
extending  from  the  neighboarhood  of  Brecb,  or 
from  abooa  the  modern  town  of  Seikh-el 
Sbayukhy  to  Babel,  a  distaoce  of  about  154 
miles  in  a  dii^ection  westward  of  north,  and  con- 
tinuing from  Uience  287  milea  further,  in  the 
same  dirsciioii  to  Kalneb,  on  the  Khabur.  The 
kingdom  extended  eaatward  tiU  it  joined  Aasyrisi 
iadudiag  Akad,  and  two  other  oiiies  no  less  re- 
markable.  One  of  them  beara  the  name  of  £1 
Kosh,  exteoeave  rums  about  11  miles  £.  S«  B.  of 
Felujahy  and  the  other  ia  the  aupposed  site  of 
aatodilaviaa  Sippam,  Siferah  of  the  Arabs, 
(LieuL  Lyneh,)  which  is  witfain  the  Medina 
will,  Bear  tlu  aoothem  extremity.  The  greater 
part  of  what  waa  called  Meaopotamia  in  latter 
times  eonstitated,  therefore,  the  territory  of 
sncieBt  Baft>el,  the  Aram  nahaxain,  or  Syria 
between  the  rivera  of  the  Soripturea.  Gen*  xxiv. 
10  ;Beut  .xxiii.  4.  The  same  tract  alao  bore  the 
name  of  Padan  Aram*  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  or  Cham- 
pafnie  Syria,  both  of  which  deaignationa  agreed 
with  the  dtteriptioQ  given  of  Urn  country  by 
Straba  Babyloeia,  ia  the  modern  Iraq-i-4jam. 
—Om^ekf's  TrwreU^  VoL  L  p.  104.  MignanU 
TfowtU^  II.  16$.  Forter'M  JVaveU^  Vol.  II.  p. 
SS7  imd  S39.  Afiinrlef  md  Tigru  Coin  Gke$^ 
•ey.p.  lis. — BiaueB*$  XggpL 


BACCHAtiALS,  See  Bacchus  ;  Hindu. 

BACCHABOIDES  ANTHBLMINTICA. 
MoENCfi.  S^n«  of  Temonia  anthelmintica. — 
WUld. 

BACCHUS.  Sir  W.  Jones  imagined  that  tbe 
Dionyeos  or  Baechns,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vaded India,  was  Samai  the  son  of  Cush ;  the' 
black  Osiria  of  the  Egyptians' had  also  the  titles 
of  SeiriuSy  Sirius  and  Bacchus.  See  Hindu ; 
Iswara ;   Saras wati ;  Vishnu ;  Tavana  ;  Osiris* 

BACCOUN  ISLANDS,  a  name  of  the  Tan- 
jont;  Basso  Islands. 

BACH.    Hind.     Acorns  calamus. 

BACH,  a  family  or  got  of  Bajputs  of  inferior 
rank  settled  On  the  borders  of  tl)e  Jonpur  dis- 
trictf  iu  Oudh  ahd  Oorukpur.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  Chouhon  tribe.  The  Bach-hal  tribe 
or  got  now  in  Alighur,  Badaon,  Mathura  and 
Shab-Jehanpur  claim  to  be  of  the  Soma  Vansi 
stock  residiue  near  Shah-Jehanpur,  they  sup- 
planted the  Gujur,  and  themselves  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  Kutt'herya  aud  Qour  Bajput. — 
WiU.  Glosi.  Elliot  SuppUmt,  Qtou. 

BACH-CHALI  KURA.  Tel.  Basella  cordi- 
fulin,  Lam.  B'alba,  Linn* 

BACH-CHALI  MAN  DA.  Tel.  Ceropegia 
tuberosa. 

BACON.  Eko. 


SpA< 
Baoon. 
Lard. 
Lordo. 


i«. 


DWT. 

Bno. 
It.  Pout.  Sp. 
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Lacdasft. 

Sp«2k« 

Solo. 


...  Gkkm. 

Kus». 


Baocalare 


BACCALA.   It. 

...    It.     1  Baeslhao  ^^ 
...   Sp.     I 

COD.    The  ood-fiak 

BACCAUREA  DULCI&~ffV^ 

Syo. 
Pierardia  Uulci«.-*Jaci;, 

A IM  of  Ftaaog  aiid  Supiatra.^— ^oif  <  95 


The  flesh  of  swine,  salted  and  dried  ;  largely 
prepared  in  Ireland  and  Americi^  and  in  the 
northern  countiea  of  England  aud  aouthern  of 
Scotland  and  exported  to  India.  It  is  a  coarse 
food,  and,  aa  that  prepared  in  India  is  very  liable 
to  indaoe  difiease  of  the  bowels,  its  use  should 
be  avoided.r— JfcCtflZocA,  Com,  Diet 

BAQONDRY  DBOOG,  ia  L,  78^  ir  E. 
and  L,  12^  88'  N. 

BACKEEGUNJE,  a  district  of  BengaL 

BACTBIA,  ia  supposed  to  hav^  been  in  the 
PoBT.  site  of  the  modern  Balkh  and  is.  the  country 
watered  by  Uie  Oxiis  apd  its  tributaries.  The 
name  is  from  '^  balhdi"  the  fortunate  or  the 
hiippyA  It  lormed  omc  of  lh<^se^Uements  of  the 
Ariiiqs,,the  third  iu  their  mii^rauon,  and  was  the, 
central  point  of  their  pld  d^mipions.  Accordfug' 
to  Vh,  Bunseii,  tbe  Aria^  e^i^ratiop  from  Sogd 
to  Baetria,  took  place  prior  to  B.  C/O|000,  cou- 
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sequently  before  the  time  of  Menei.  The  lan- 
guage ot  the  Zend  books  i»  eupposed  by  Haug 
to  be  fiactrian  and  Bactria  waa  the  original  teat 
of  Zoraetrian  lore.  The  power  of  Bactria  was 
broken  by  the  Aaayriana,  B.  G.  1,200. 
Bemiramis  had  retreated  into  it  after  her  defeat 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indoa.  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  hie  advance  tovards  the  Indus, 
formed  military  staiiona  in  Baetria,  and  after 
liis  demise  when  the  generals  of  his  armies  set 
up  for  independence,  Bactria  was  earved  into  a 
kingdom,  which,  witk  varying  limits,  lasted 
from  B.  0.  256  to  A.  D.  207.  Even  of  that 
long  line  of  Bactrian  kings,  through  a  period  of 
468  years,  the  sole  existing  evidence  is  the 
emanations  from  their  mints,  exhumed  from 
time  to  time  in  and  around  their  ancient  seats  of 
fcovernment,  and,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
annals,  whether  eastern  or  western,  their  coins 
furnish  the  only  available  testimony  of  the  sur- 
vival, re*institution  and  extinction  of  the  domi* 
tiaiit  Uellenic  element  on  the  site  of  Alexander's 
furthest  conquest  in  the  east,  and  of  the  poten- 
tates who  swayed  the  destinies  of  those  lands 
for  the  next  four  centuries.  ProfeBM)r  Wilson 
gives  a  list  of  them  from  Theodotus  I,  B.  C 
256  to  PanUleon,  B.  C.  170.  Then  of  barbaric 
kings,  Su  flermsus,  Kadaphes  and  Kadphises 
from  B.  C.  100  to  B.  C.  5U ;  Also  of  an  Indo- 
Partbian  dynasty ;  of  the  Indo  Scythian  princes 
of  Kabul,  and  a  classification  of  their  ooteinpo- 
raries.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Prinsep's  Antiquities 
gives  VLBiot  Cunningham's  T»ble.  The  ouuutries 
over  which  they  ruled  were  Bactria  ;  Bogdiana  ; 
Margiana  ;  Paropanusade  ;  Nysa ;  Aria*I)ranga, 
Aracbosia ;  Gandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  Taxila, 
Patalene,  Syrastrene  and  Larice,  but  tbeir  limits 
were  inoeesantly  varying. 

The  Asii,  or  Asiani  nomades  who  took 
Bscttia  from  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Prinsep  eon- 
siders  to  be  Scythians  of  Aees,  who  over- 
powered  the  Greek  dynasties  in  Soghdiana  and 
northern  Baetria  between  140  and  130  B.  G. 
The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  nsually  termed  Tavana, 
in  Sanskrit  litersture,  but  Colonel  Tod  warns  us 
not  to  mistake  them  for  the  Tavana  descended 
from  Yavana,  fifth  son  of  Tayat,  third  son  of 
the  patriarchal  Nahus,  though  the  lonians  may 
be  of  this  race.  Similarly,  he  says,  the  Saea  of 
Indian  history  are  the  Sacs  races  of  Central 
Asia,  (the  Sac'ha  Bajpoot)  the  Paklava,  the  an- 
cient Persians  or  Ouebres  ;  the  China,  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  and  the  C'hasa  inhabitants 
of  the  great  snowy  mountains  (kfao),  whence 
Xko-ekata  (the  montes  of  Ptolemy,  corropted 
to  Caucasus. 

Acoordinfr  to  Col.  Tod,  S^ftutkan,  Fol,  J, 
p.  238  the  Tavan  or  Greek  princes,  who  appa- 
rently continued  to  rule  within  the  Indus  after 
ihe  Christian  era  were  either  the  remains  of  the 
Bactrian  dynatty  or  the  independent  kingdom  of 


Demetriaa  or  Apollodotu8»  who  rakd  in  tW 
Punjab,  having  as  their  capital  Stgala,  (^lai^ 
by  l)eniietriiu  to  Euthymodia.  Jk^yer  eays,  in 
his  Hist.  B^.  Bael.  p.  84,  thai  aoeofding  lo 
('iaudius  Ptolemy,  them  vas  alown  wMm  tk 
Hydaapes  jet  nearer  the  Indu^  ealled  Sa^ 
also  Euthyimedia  ;  but  he  scarcely  doubts  lUi 
Demetrius  called  it  £uthydemia,from  his  father, 
after  hia  death  and  that  of  Henander.  Deoie* 
trius  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  A.  U.  C. 
562-  Sagala  is  conjectured  by  Colonel  Tod  to 
be  the  Salbhanpoore  of  the  Tadu  when  drives 
from  Zabulbthao,  and  that  of  the  Tuda  or 
Yuty,  who  were  fii:ed  there  from  Centni'Am 
in  the  |ilth  century,  and  if,  so  early  attte 
second  century  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  may  ksfe 
originated  the  change  to  Tuii  wutUa^  the  oentnl 
Yttti  Numerous  medals,  chiefly  found  within  the 
probable  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  ^ala, 
either  belong  to  these  princes  or  the  Farthiio 
kings  of  Miuagara  on  the  Indus.  The  legenUi 
are  in  Greek  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Sasaaniiti 
character  on  the  reverse.  The  aamea  of  Apollo- 
dotus  and  Menander  have  been  decypbered,  but 
the  titles  of  '  Great  King,' '  Savio«ir/  and  otWr 
epithets  adopted  by  the  Araacidm  areperfeotly 
legible.  The'  devices  however,  reaemble  the 
Parthian*  These  Greeks  andParthians  roust  hs\e 
gradually  merged  into  the  hindu  |K>pttlatiefl. 
.  Prefeesor  Lassen  supposes  the  exiatenee  of  fosr 
Gre«rk  kinKdoms,  vit.  that  of  Bactria.  A  second, 
eastern,  under  Menander  and  Apollodotos,  eon- 
prohending  the  Punjab  and  vaHey  of  the  Indo*, 
with  Kabul,  and  Arachotia  or  Kandahar  added 
in  times  of  its  pfoaperity.  A  third,  western,  tt 
Herat  and  in  Seestan.  A  fourth,  oeatral  of  tk* 
Paropamisus,  whieh  latter  region  Mr.  Krtasep  it 
inclined  to  give  to  Baciria,  becanse  of  the 
bi-linvual  as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of 
Heliocles  and  Antimachus,  kingi  of  Bactria. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Kukrattdes, 
Mensf trier  and  Apollodotus  alone  are  meatiooed 
by  clasiioMl  authorities 

The  history  of  the  country  of  the  Kopkosei 
river,  t.  e.  Bactria^  Aria  and  Kabul,  is  also  ob* 
tained  from  coins.  Msny  of  the  ooins  have  bi- 
lingual inscriptions,  the  one  Greek,  on  the  ob^ 
verse,  some  of  exeelliml  workmanship  but  often 
of  veiy  barbarous  forms,  the  other  on  the  reverw 
m  that  called  Arian,  Arianian,  Baeiriaa  sad 
Kabulian.  Aooording  to  the  prevalent  aatbo- 
rity  of  Lassen,  James  Prinsep,  Professor  Wii- 
son  and  others,  this  language  is  said  to  be  6ao- 
sorit,'  bat  Doetor  Moore  asserts  it  is  Hebiw. 
It  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  first  Greek  king  Theodotus  or  Diodotsi. 
B.  G.  256,  reigned  about  the  aama  liae  » 

ja  MBA^MaA    ■ 

Theodotus  IL  B.  G.   840,  is  aaid  to  hsis 
reigned  in  the  Ksbul  valley. 
Ettthydemus,  B.  C,  t90,  leigatd  is  the  iiB< 
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of  the  eipedilkm  of  AnUocliuSy  the  grtat,  and 
WM  defeated  ia  battle  near  Merr  by  the  united 
Sjriaa  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then  urged  An- 
tiodios  to  reeeiTe  &iiii  in  allianee  and  ao  extend 
the  Greek  inflneoee  to  the  Indus.  A  peace  was 
eondudedf  and  Euthydemns  led  the  Syrian 
anny  thmgh  Baetria,  i*  $,  by  the  route  N.  of 
the  mountaina  to  the  Kabul  valley  and  across 
the  Indue  in  B*  C.  206.  There,  Antioebus 
made  pemoe  with  Sophagaaenus  (Asoka),  whidi 
that  aovereign  rseorded  by  edicts  on  rocks  and 
piUara  in  variona  parts  of  India,  in  characters 
exsctly  reaembling  those  on  the  coins  of  Aga- 
thoeks.  In  B.  0.  205»  Anttocbna  returned  by 
way  of  Araehotia.  The  translation  of  the  edicts 
of  Asoka  is  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jonraal  for 
1838y  and  that  on  the  Gimar  rock  names  An- 
tioehua  aa  Aniiocbia  Yaoa  BajaL 

Fkntaleon  B.  C.  IH,  coined  in  Gieek  and 
SaBskrii- 

Agathodea  B.  G.  1 90  coined  with  Greek  and 
Ssndkrit,  ia  auppoaed  by  Lassen  to  have  ruled 
Kaboliatan  to  the  ladus,  and  Mr.  H,  T.  Pnnaep 
supposes  him  to  liave  been  the  governor  left  by 
Anttodina  ia  KalniL  after  his  treaty  with  AsokaL 
Bnkratides,  B.  G.  178  (Pirinsep  B-  0. 181, 
Bayer,  Wilson  B.  G.  165,  Yisconti :  Lassen 
B.  0. 175.)  He  seems  to  have  made  an  ezpedi* 
tion  to  India  in  165  B.  C.,  and,  on  his  relnm 
from  it,  to  bave  been  murdered  by  his  son, 
Nomoona  coins  of  his  have  been  found  in  Bmk 
Ilia  and  Afghanistan  and  Mr.  U.  T.  Friasep 
eoosiden  that  he  ruled  originally  in  Bactria, 
sobseqnently  made  conquests  in  and  south  of 
Parapamiaaa  in  Kabul  and,  first  of  all  the  Greeks* 
eoioed  in  the  bilingual  Arian  inscription.  The 
lint  use  of  two  languages,  however,  is  also 
simbed  to  Agathodea*  who  used  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  while  Eukratides  used  Greek  and 
Ansa. 

Helioelea  B.  C.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, used  bilingnsl  insciiptioos  on  coins  in  pure 
Greek  and  Arian.  His  rule,  though  short,  ex^ 
tended  over  Baetria  and  the  Paropamisus. 

Aatinsachua  B.  C.  150  corned  with  Grsek  and 
Arian. 

According  to  Bunsen,  the  earliest  Bactrian 
iaith  wan  a  pure  nature  worship  aa  recorded 
in  the  Vedas.  That  was  snperseded  by  an 
ethical  faith,  when  light  and  darkneas,  sun- 
shine and  storm,  beeame  represented  by  good 
and  evil,  but  in  the  change,  Zoroaster  denotes 
the  spiriia  of  evil  by  the  term  Deva,  common 
to  the  old  Arian  divinities.  The  Baetrian  re- 
ligioo  continued  unchanged  amongst  the  emi- 
granta  until  they  rrached  the  Punjab.  In  the 
west,  Zarathostra  Spitaroa,  Zoroaater  of  Europe, 
one  of  the  mightest  intellects  and  greatest  men 
of  all  time  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Viataapa,  a 
Bactrian  king,  towards  the  year  3000  B.  C. 
Hn  contemporaries  accoiinted  him  as.  a  blas- 
pheaier,  atheist^  firebrand,  worthy  of  death,  and 


he  was  regarded,  even  by  his  own  adherents  and 
after  some  centuries,  aa  the  founder  of  magic ; 
a  aorcerer  and  deceiver ;  but  Hippocrates,  Eudox- 
us^  Plato  and  Aristotle  looked  on  him  as  a  great 
spiritual  hero  and  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval 
epoch.  Zoroaster's  views  are  expressed  in  a 
hymn,  or  Gatha,  consniing  of  eleven  three  line 
strophes.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  on 
some  great  public  occasion  and  offers  the  choice 
of  following  a  true  path  or  of  continuing  in  tho 
exiattng  superstitioa,  and  in  the  3rd  strophe, 
announcss  the  presence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the 
Good  and  the  Baae  and  commands  them  to 
choose  between  them.  In  the  fifth  strophe  he 
names  Ahnra  Mazda,  the  All  Holy  and  All 
True ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  luune  of  Ahri- 
man,  aa  later  regarded  by  that  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  seventh  strophe  Armaiti  is  named 
as  the  mother  of  the  corporeal  world  who  oomes, 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Piety,  to 
succour  this  life.  Later,  this  religion  degenerated 
into  magiam  ^  from  this,  Persians  have  derived 
their  Shah-River :  Ashta,  or  Truth  is  the  second, 
which  has  become  the  Ardi  Behesht  of  the  Parsi : 
and  the  third  is  Vohu  Mano,  signif jfing  the  good 
pious  mind  or  Piety,  out  of  which  hss  grown 
the  later  term  Bahman. — Qoi  in  Hut.  Vol.  L 
p.  374,^71  to  288. 

Zoroasters  doctrine  spread  from  Baotria  into 
Media.  But  in  the  ^rear  B.  C.  3,234,  Zoroaster 
a  king  of  Media>  conquered  Babjlon  where  the 
true  magiam  as  taught  by  the  disciples  of  Zoroas- 
ter* soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy,  and 
under  the  despotisms  of  Xerses  and  other  rulers, 
so  early  aa  the  times  of  Artaierxes,  rites  were 
introduced  into  Persia,  glaringly  contradictory 
of  the  ethico-spiritttal  nature  of  Zoroaater'a 
rdigioo,  which  has  nowa-days  degenerated  into 
a  fire  worship  and  magical  formula. 

ZoroaaUrians  used  the  Zend  language  which 
is  newer  than  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  but 
older  than  Sanscrit.  The  Bactrian  language  ia 
commonly  called  Zend :  the  Vedic  hinguage  ia 
stereotyped  Bactrian,  the  Zend  is  the  continua- 
tion of  this  old  Bactrian  tongue,  with  two 
phases  of  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of 
them,  the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  the  other 
that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from  Gyrua 
and  Darina  down  to  Artaxeries  1I«  The  San- 
scrit is  the  weakened  prose  form  of  the  old  Bac- 
triai\i  the  poetical  form  of  which  exists  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big  Veda.  These  hymns  were 
transmitted  orally.  Literature  proper  only  com- 
mencea  with  Sanscrit  after  it  became  a  learned 
language,  and  it  became  the  sacred  language 
about  the  year  1,000  B*  C  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age.  Both  Yedic  and  Sanscrit  were 
At  first  living  languages*  spoken  by  the  people. 
— r<^j  Sajoitkat^,  Vol  ILtp.  217.  Bunten 
Oodin  EUU»y,  Vol.  L  p.  270  to  288.  Bunuid 
Sgupif  Voh.  ill  and  IF.  See  Afghanistan ; 
Arians,  Greeks  of  A9ia;  Iran,  £ob,  Kabul,  In:: 
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sciiptiont,  Semiramis  ;  Hindu  ;  Kattywar,  Zo- 
roaster. 

BACTBIAN  GAMEL.    Camdai  Baetriairaa. 

BACTRUS,  or  Behas  river,  the  chief  river  of 
Balkh,  rises  out  of  the  Hindu  Cuafa :  near  the 
city,  it  divides  into  hundreds  of  oanab  making 
the  face  of  the  ooantry  one  bloominip  Harden  of 
fficbest  fruits. — Bumen,  €huL  m  HUi.  Vol.  i, 
p.  277. 

BAD.  Fbrs.  Hind,  bad,  evil,  loss,  remission. 

BAD.  PsBs.  Hind.  The  wind,  aeconUng  to 
Asiatics  a  common  cause  of  disease.  It  usually 
means  rheumatism. — Pcitinger*$  Ttaveli  Beloo- 
thtHan  mnd  Simie,  p.  94. 

BADABANALA.  Sansc.  A  term  sometimes 
.'applied  to  the  South  Pole. 

BADAK8HAN  is  a  monntainous  region,  in- 
cluding the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxusl 
The  capitsl  ia  Faisabad.  It  lies  between  lat. 
SG""  and  SS'^  N.  snd  long.  69"^  and  7S<>  E^,  is 
ou  the  western  declivity  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  in 
the  valleys  of  some  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Oxus,  of  which  the  Badaksban  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Its  inhabitanta  are  of  the  Tajik  race,  shiah 
Mahomedans,  and  speak  Persian;  the  Tajik 
race  here  are  purer  Iranians  than  other  Tajiks. 
The  T^jik  possessed  the  country  before  the  m- 
roads  of  the  Turks  and  Uabcfts*  They  are  a 
wild  race,  living  in  the  little  mountain  glena,  in 
villages,  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  remote 
mountains  of  Bsdakshan  are  the  richest 
icDown  mines  of  rubies  and  lapis  lainli.  Marco 
Polo  mentions  that  the  ohief  of  Badakshan  laid 
claim  to  a  Oreoian  origin  ;  Baber  corrobonitea 
the  story,  and  Blphinstone  says  that  the  chief 
of  Darwas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxvs,  waa  a 
Macedonian.  Burnea  also  believed  in  the  de* 
scent  of  many  of  tke  chiefs  of  Badakshan  from 
the  Greeka  -of  Baetria.  Badakshan,  is  a  de- 
pendency of  Balkh,  and  lying  to  the  east  of 
that  city,  on  the  north  of  Badakhshan,  are  the 
hill  statea  of  Wakkao,  Shnghnani  Darwas, 
Kulab  and  Hissar,  all  of  whose  peoples  datm 
a  descent  from  Alexander.  To  tlw  raataard  of 
Badakshan  lies  the  plain  of  Pamir,  inhabited 
by  the  Kirghis,  and  the  Siah  Pbsh  Ksfirs  are 
on  the  ssuth«  oocupying  a  great  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Cush  and  a  portion  of 
Belut  Tagh#.  Marco  Polo  resided  tn  Badakshan 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  he  described 
Wakkan,  Pamir,  Bolor  and  Kashmir.  Badakhsh* 
aan  rubies  were  formerly  of  high  repute.  The 
turquoise  of  Badakhshan  and  Khokand  ia  of  a 
green  colour  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  blue 
turquoise  of  Neriiapur  in  Persia.  In  Its  ruby 
iniues,  the  gem  Is  said  to  be  found  iu  ^me- 
etone^  along  with  great  masses  of  lapis  lazuli 


Its  rivuteta,  romantic  acenea   and  glens,  its   snd  Kitiii/'  fir-trees  is...9,572  feet,  the  spp^ 


fruits,  flowers  and  nightmgalea  me  spoken  of 
in  rapture  by  the  people  of  tbo  neighlmurhood. 
The  TWjika  of  Badakhshan  are  not  so  handeome 
'•a  the  aMu  of  Chatrar ;  thsir  dnsa  is  like  that 


bada&inath: 

of  the  Uxbegs.  Zaibnck  ia  swrouaded  by  ven 
hi(h  hills,  and  baa  four  gates.-*JfsfiAfH'i 
Bm6a9^  p.  163.  Mokum  Lai's  Tn^  p.  S&O. 
Sea  Afghan.  Guah.  Tibet« 

BADADA.  SiKeHALtaa.  Wednesday.  It  a 
from  Bttda^ 

BABADUM.  Tav.  Brythrina  snbloksti. 
Boxbw 

BADAGALH-TAVBRU.  Ka&m.  Btahaui, 
fbUowets  of  Viahnu,  in  Myaote. 

BADAGfi,  a  tribe  of  alaves  in  Koig. 

BAI>AK  TAPA.    See  Senmg. 

BADAM.  Pans.  Hind.  Is  a  tem  m\tvk, 
with  aiixea  tmi  aoffixea,  ia  applied  to  ssvenl 
kernel  fruits,  Badamt  ia  the  almond: 
Badam*i-Talkb  ia  the  bitter  almond  :  Hijti 
Badam  ia  the  Terminalia  catappa  :  Kigbia 
(or  paper)  Badam  ia  a  thin  shelled  shsood : 
Badam«i-sliMrin|  ia  the  Amygdalua  oommuan  or 
dulds  ;  and  Badam  talkh  i  pahari,  is  tla 
Pranua  Atflsemaeua, 

BADAMI,  a  hill  fort  in  L  \5^  6'9  N. 
and  L.  76^  42'  B.;  in  the  B.  Mahratta  CouoUj 
is  S.  8.  B.  of  Kaladght.  The  foot  of  tbi 
fori  is  1,M6  feet  above  the  aea«  Badami  is  58 
milea  N.  B.  from  Dharwor.  It  is  a  hill  iotiU 
great  atreogth.  At  tke  ckMO  of  the  ISth  eeatuty, 
it  waa  the  soene  of  a  great  diaaater  to  a  HjAa^ 
abad  army,  whioh  waa  awept  away  by  a  perti* 
lenee,  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818  sni 
again  in  1841. 

BADAM-r-UINDI.  DuK.  Hdid.  Ter- 
minaiia  oatapa* 

BADAM-LBHIRIN.  Amygdalus  oomasfiii, 
A.  duleia.    The  almond. 

BADAM,     JANOLL     Uiim.     Stcfculii 

fcetida« 
BADAM-KANDI.  Hind.  A  sweetmeat  iis- 

beddiair  almonds. 

BADAM  TALKH  PAHARI.  HiKi).  Pronm 
Armenisea. 

BADAM-KA-TBL.  Hihd.  Almond  Oil . 
Oil  of  Amygd»Hs  commuiiis. 

BADANG,  a  Malay  Ucreulea,  a  Wallaee  « 
TbH  who  defended  Singapore  against  invaden. 

BADANIKA,  TsL,  Looanthus  longiflons,L 

BAD  AON,  a  towa  of  BofaUcnnd. 

BaDAPU,  BADIDAPU  CHBTTV.  Til 
Brythrina  Indica.— Zosi. 

BADARtNATH,  ia  in  QaAwal, 
the  Mana  paaa,  vritbiB  the  Hamalayas.  It  i> » 
S0«  48*  N.  L. ;  7S<»  SS'  £.  L.  on  the  rifbt 
bank  of  the  Bisben  Ganga.  The  entiaaet  ui 
the  hindtt  temple  ia  10,124  feet  above  theM 
aeeording  to  Robert  Sohlsgentweit  but  soooni- 
ing  to  the  Bengal  As.  Soe.  Journal...  10,391 
feet.    Near  it,  the  upper  limits  of  the  '*  Am^^ 


limits  of  the  «'  Bilka  and  Deodir/'  tt^m*- 
9548  feet  ;  and  the  upper  limit  d  wsioslt 
(Akrot).u8878  fset  Immediatdj  heiow  tbc 
village  of  MaUi  ia  the  hiitdtt  ahiifle  dadioatcd  u 
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KADHAn., 


BiU>UL. 


n  nonition  of  Yitbon  and  one  of  the  moil 
sacnd  in  hiodu  mythology.  The  temple  it 
built  OB  the  bank  of  the  Biehen  Ganga  im- 
mediitely  over  the  site  of  a  hot  spriag,  the  ex- 
iitenee  of  which  bo  doubt  led  to  the  oxiginal 
leleetioQ  of  this  remote  spot  The  Rawal,  or 
ehiof  priest,  is  invariably  a  Nambnri  brahmans 
from  Mslibar :  no  other  class  of  brahman 
beia;  sUowed  to  toueh  the  idd.  Many  tern* 
plet  erected  in  the  same  aite  haye  been  over- 
whelmed  aad  deatroyed  by  the  avalanches  which 
occor  there.  Its  revennes  are  derived  from  the 
offieringi  of  its  votaries  and  the  rents  of  assign- 
ed \%ndt,-~Pr(ifefMr  TFOioir.— See  Badarinatb> 
Sri  Sampndsya,  Kunawar. 

BADARINATH  PEAK.  (B  i)h.  30«>  4S' 
4  N.;  L.  79^  16"  6'  in  Girhwfl,  S.  E.  of 
Badrisath,  a  well  known  hinda  temple  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yishnugiogt.  It  is  22,869 
feet  abofe  the  sea* 

BADARWAR  A  town  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya 
eofttaiuBg  thiee  to  four  hundred  houses,  ail, 
hovever,  amall  and  without  any  indication  of 
wealth.— IV.  ThomMom't  Travels  im  Wntem 
EimaUjfa  mtd  Tibei,  p.  329. 

BaDAWET.  Pus.  Hedysarum  alhaji. 

BADAWL  Arab.  A  Bedouin  Arab. 

BADAWURD.  Hind.  Fafconia  eratica. 

BADDHA.  HiMD.  of  Panji  Salix,  $p. 

BADDI  KANDER.  Hihd.  Saggar  of  the 
Salt  Range,  ]$hretia  asperas. 

BADEK,  ID  Java,  a  fermented  liquor,  pre- 
pand  by  boiling  and  stewing  rio^  with  a  for- 
neat  called  rasa  oonaistiog  of  onions,  black 
pepper  and  capsicum.  After  frequent  stirring 
the  mixtoie  is  rolled  into  balls>  which  are  piled 
opifl  a  veasel,  and  the  badek  drips  to  the  bot- 
too—Foy.  Veg.  King.  816, 

BADGACHI.  Tam.  A  low  caste  in  Travan- 
ore  hot  aoperior  to  pariahs.—- ^Z«on'«  Glossary. 

BADGER,  the  Hebrew  Tachash.  This  name 
is  glTen  to  the  Meles  collaria,  Heles  albo-gula- 
ris,  Elfth.  It  is  the  Indian  Badger,  and  is 
caUed  the  Bballoo  Soor  or  Bear-Pig.  See 
Mammalia;  Meles. 

BADHAILy  a  bold  predatory  race  occupying 
Beit  in  Kattyawsr  ;  like  the  Wagher  race  of 
Bvariea,  who  with  the  Badhails  of  Aramra 
veieaoloDg  the  terror  of  the  western  seas, 
tbey  are  a  spurious  brsneh  of  the  Jhareja 
^ily  of  Bhoqj,  one  of  whom  called  Abra, 
*ith  the  eoanomen  of  M nch'hwal  or  whiskered, 
QQe  from  Outeh  in  the  thne  of  Rinna  Sowa, 
into  whose  family  he  married.  His  son  had  off* 
spring  by  a  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  as- 
nioed  the  name  of  Waghair,  with  the  distinc- 
tinoice  of  Manik  or  gem«  Mala  Manik  the 
m  dkidtsin  of  this  race,  with  all  hia  motley 
<^iBptny  of  Waghairs,  Badhails  and  Arabs  was 
u^  ia  the  stona  or  in  the  retreat  after  a 
^f9^nte  defence.  See  KaUyawar.  The  Bad- 
^me,  along  with  the  Waghera  of  Dwarica» 
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were  long  the  terror  of  the  neighbonriog  seas 
It  is  probably  the  Aramra  of  the  maps,  in 
Long,  eg""  16'  E.,  and  Let.  %%*"  IT  N. 

According  to  Col.  Tod,  TJja,  the  third  son 
of  Seoji,  a  Rbatore  Bajput  of  Canoig,  issued 
from  the  sand-hills  on  the  Looni,  carrying  his 
forays  to  the  Saurashtra  peninsula,  where  he 
decapitated  Beekumsi  the  Chamara  chieftain 
of  Okamundala  and  established  himself.  From 
this  act  his  branch  became  known  as  the  Badhail. 

BADHAQ,  a  robber  tribe  of  Oudh  and  its 
borders. 

BADUOOy  a  hindu  royal  oeremonial :  waring 
a  brass  ydssel,  filled  with  pearls,  round  the 
sovereign's  head. — Tod's  BojasiJuu^  Vol.  //. 
p.  73. 

BADI.  Hind.  The  fortnight  from  full  to  new 
moon,  the  darkening  half  of  the  moon. 

BADIAN.     Hind.     BAD1AN.I*KHATAL 
PsRS.  Iliicium  anieatum :  Star-Anise. 
'  BADIKI.    Tel.    Bapium   coidifolium— ^. 
ui.     693. 

BADISE  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Erythrina  indioa. 
Lam. 

BADJULAUT.    See   Baja;    New    Guinea4 

BADLA,  ALSO  BADLI.    Hind.   Substitute. 

BAD-MAASlf,  Pers.  An  eril  liver,  a  pei-soa 
living  by  defrauding  others.  It  is  from  Bad, 
PsBS.  bat),  and  Maaah,  food.  Bad-nam,  disgrace^ 

BADOCHI,  a  red  earth  of  Gorgaon,  used 
in  dyeing. 

BAD  PAL  Pers.  A  swift  horse  (wind-footed) 
of  Turkoman  breed,  much  prized  by  the 
Persians  andalwaya  found  in  the  stud  of  a  person 
of  rank. 

BADB.  Ab.  Hind.  Pees.  Full  moon. 

BADRANJBOYA.  Hind.  Nepeta  ruderalis. 

BADKARA.  Hind.  Gmelina  Asiatica.  See 
Sarrap,  and  Pashtu,  also,  Taxus  baccate.  1  he 
common  yew. 

BADRASIfi,  a  famed  temple  of  the  Jains. 

BaDRUJ-I-ABIAZ.  Arab.  Basellaalba: 
Odmum  album. 

BADSHAH,  Hind.  Pers.  a  King. 

BADSHAHI  BAi.  Hind.  Sinapis  braa- 
sica,  also  S.  ragoea. 

Baden  Badbhah. 

Badshahi  Rai. 

BADUL,  a  young  chief  of  Gheetore.  It  is  in 
Cheetore  an  oath  to  swear  ''  by  the  sin  of 
the  sack  of  Gheetore."  Of  these  sacks  were 
three  and  a  half.  In  the  *  half,'  the  oitj  was  not 
stormed,  but  the  best  and  braveat  were  out 
off  {saka)>  it  is  described  with  great  anima- 
tion in  the  Khoman  JSasa,  Badul  was  but 
a  stripling  of  twelve,  but* the  Bajpoot  expects 
wonders  from  this  early  age.  He  escaped, 
though  wounded,  and  a  dialogue  ensues  between 
him  and  his  uncle's  wife,  who  desires  him  to 
relate  how  her  lord  conducted  him^f  ^ce  she 
jobs  him.  The  stripling  replies :  *'  He  waa  the 
leaper  of  the  harveat  of  battle ; .  I  followed  his 


UAOAXAPILLY. 


BAGHANWALLA. 


ttepa  as  the  Lumble  gleaner  of  hit  sword.  On 
the  gory  bed  of  honour  he  spread  a  carpet  of 
the  slain ;  a  bsrbarian  prince  his  pillow,  he  laid 
htm  down,  and  sleeps  surrounded  by  the  foe.'* 
Again,  she  said  :  tell  me,  Badul,  how  did  my 
love  (peear)  behave  V*  *'  Oh  1  mother,  how 
further  describe  hia  deeds,  when  he  left  uo  foe 
to  dread  or  admire  him  ?'*  She  smiled  farewell 
to  the  boy,  and  adding?,  ny  lord  will  chide  my 
delay,"  sprang  into  the  flame. — ToiTsRajaBikan, 
Vol.  I.  p.  364. 

BA.DULLA,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  near  it  are 
hot  springs.  A  race  of  people,  called  Parryas, 
or  strangers  are  there  met  with;  believed  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Portuguese  captives  made 
slaves  after  the  re-conquest.  Badnlla  is  in  L. 
6*  59'  N.  and  L.  8  i*»  i  r  B.  38  miles  W.  from 
Narelia  (Newera  Elia)  and  is  2,450  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  between 
Taldenia  and  Badulla  is  2,345  feet. 

BADWAIL,  See  Badhail. 

BADYAN.  Hind.  Fosnicnlum  volgare 
oomfits,  angared  seeds  of  the  *<  aonf." 

BADYAN  KHATAI,  Hind.  lUicinm  ani- 
aataro. 

BADYPOUB,  a  town  in  Long.  85«»  57'  B. 
and  L.  2e9  3  S. 

BAEL  TRBE  :  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
but  one  species  growing  in  India,  the  Mg\e 
marmelos,  which  is  modified  and  improved 
by  cultivation  ;  specimens  of  the  plant  in  fruit 
and  flower  were  procured  from  several  districts, 
and  compared,  but  the  only  perceptible  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  afid  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  spines  on  the  btanehes  as 
the  trees  improve. 

BAELANG,  an  islet  near  Singapore. 

BAETAN.  Ab.  In  Arabia,  the  only  serpent 
that  is  truly  formidable  is  that  called  Befian,  a 
small  slender  creature,  spotted  black  and 
white ;  ita  bite  is  death,  and  the  dead  body  is 
awollen  by  the  poison  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.— JVt«6ttAr'«  Travels,  Vol,  II.  p.  333. 

B^TYLlA,  stones  held  sacred  by  the  Jews, 
probably  ^reolites.  They  were  without  any  re- 
aemblanoe  to  the  human  figure*     See  Bait*ttl« 

BAFT,  Pebs.  Loom  work.  Calico. 

BaFTAS.  Anglo  Hind.  Cotton  lAanufaetur* 
ed  articles. 

BAG.  HiKD*  a  tiger,  many  towns  are  named 
from  this. 

BAO-ACHBRA.  Duk.  Fisonia  grandts. 

BAQADHA,  Jarasanda,  the  king  of  Baga- 
dha,  opposed  Semtramis,  B.  C.  1230,  defeated 
and  drore  her  back  to  the  Indus  with  immense 
loss.  See  Semiramis. 
BAOALA.  Sans.  Oucurbita,  tp  f 
BAGA<LUTA.  UfMD.  Cocculus  aeuminatus, 
DC. 

BAaANAPILLY  also  BANGANAPIL- 
LY,  a  town  in  Southern  India  in  Long.  78^  19' 
K.  and  Ut.  IS?.  20'  X.     Near  lh»  diamouds  |  See  Coal. 
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are  found.    It  is  the  chief  town  of 
prioeipalitv  of  Syuds. 

BA6AR.  Hind.  A  kind  of  grum  Brio- 
phorum  oannabinum. 

BAOA  SOLEB,  a  town  in  Long.  SS*"  26' 
E.  and  Lst.  W>  9b*  N. 

BAGAWA.  Sansc.  BHAGAWaT.  Saitsc 
The  most  meritorious,  a  name  of  Budha. — Bf- 
der*$  Soiiem  Monaekum. 

BAG-BHARENDA.  Bbno.  Hiwd.  and 
Pkr9.,  also  Pahari  arund.  Hind.  Jaitiopha 
cnroas- —  Linn, 

BAOELA,  the  name  of  a  Bajput  Chonhopr 
raee,  deeended  from  Komarphal  (died  A.  I>. 
1166)  sovereign  ofGuserat.  The  princes  of 
Baghelcund  are  of  this  race:  in  Guzerai 
there  are  many  petty  chieftains  of  this  tribe, 
ss  Lunawarra,  Mnndvie  ;  Mahera ;  Oodra ;  Dub- 
boye,  kc,t  8tc.  Another  account  of  tho  Baahda 
is  that  they  are  a  Rajput  race,  deseendania  el 
Sid  Rae.  They  gare  their  name  lo  Bai^lieleund, 
an  entire  division  of  Hindustan.  Ther  also 
occupy  PeKapoorand  Theraudin  in  Oucerat. 
See  Baghel  ;  Ghouhone  ;  Komarphal. 

BAGELEN.  A  district  in  Java,  see  Ka- 
rang  Bolton (r. 

BAGEREE.  a  nuddy  or  river  of  Dh*r. 
The  Bageree  river  runs  near  Kachrode  in  the 
Indore  territory. 

BAGBSUR,  a  town  in  Long.  79<*  44^'  S.  and 
Lat.  29«  BO'  N. 

BAGESWARA  MATA,  a  goddess  of  Bac- 
helcundi  to  whose  shrine  Komarphal  of  Ouzerat 
(A.  D.  1166)  sent  his  son.     See  KomsrphuL 

BAGGA  PATTL  Trl.  Limnophila 
— Benth,    Cyrilla  squatioai  A.  iii.  115. 

BAGGALAH,  ob  BUDGEROW.  Th( 
vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Guzerat,  snd  the 
Malabar  coast  to  the  Kulph  of  Persia,  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  Indian 
vessels,  and  manned  with  Indian  acamen, 
called  Lnscars.     See  Boat. 

BAGEI,  a  town  in  Kach  Qandava. 

BAGH.  Paas.  Hind.  A  garden.  Like  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  the 
Persians  delight  in  naming  their  gardens  and 
garden-bouses  with  fancy  names,  as  Farkh-bagh« 
garden  of  delight  ;  Lal-Bagh^  ruby  garden. 

BAGUAET,  Huii>.  Garden  lands. 

BAGHVAN,  HiMD.    A  gardener. 

BAGUJCHA,  UXND.  Small  garden. 

BAGULA  P  Fiona  ladiea. 

BAGH-AKRA  BaKO.  Prickly  Pisoois. 
Pifonia  vilJosa. 

BAGUANDEN,  also  BAGHI,  Psknqua. 
Bearera  in  TinneveUy. 

BAGH-ANKRA.  Bino.  Alangiam  decspe. 
talam« 

BAGHANWALLA,  a  tawn  in  thm  S^i% 
Range,  has  the  principal  seam  of  terttsfr  coal. 


BAGHDAD. 


BAGHDAD. 


BA6HBAN  or  BAGWAN.  Hikd.  A  gar 
dener  or  vnidor  of  veii^etables. 
BA6H-BHERENDA.  Bkno.  Jatropba  eur- 


os. 


BAGHDAD.     In  L.  88*^  19*  50'*  N.,  L. 

44''  i%'  45  IS.  is  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 

p'orince  of  Bsfrdad  aud   has  a  population  of 

65,000.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Shat-ul 

Arab,  the  oonoection  beinfi^  established   by  a 

bridge  of  hosts.  Baghdad  was  built  in  A.  D.  768 

by  the  caliph  AUMansur,  out  of  the  remaining 

ruins  of  Ctesiphon.     It   flourished  tinder  the 

caliphs  notil  sacked  in  A.  D.  1^259  by  Hoolo- 

goo,  the  irnndson  of  Changiz   Khan.     It  has 

been  bdd  by  the  Turks  since   1588.     This  city 

is  the  dsssie  scene  of  the  Thousand   and  One 

Nights.    It  is  unequally  divided  by  the   river, 

two-ihirds  being   on   the  left  bank,   nnd  the 

remainder  on  the  right  or  Mesopotamia   side ; 

the  town  is  fortified  by  a  high   brick  parapet 

wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  bastioned  towers, 

and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  the  citadel,  which 

is  s  nspeeUble     work,    is    situated   at    the 

north'Westeni  extremity.     The  baznar  built  by 

Baood  Pashs,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East, 

and  is  vefl  stocked   with  home  and   foreign 

manafaccttres.     Some  of  the  mosques   are  also 

striking,  hot  the  rest  of  the  bnildinsrg  show,  as 

usQsI  on  the  exterior,  either  dead  walls  or  ruins  ; 

bat  when  newed  from  a  distance,  and  especially 

from  the  river,  the  luxuriant  date   groves  and 

rich  gardens,  contrasted  with  green  domes  and 

srsceful  minarets,  present  a  rich  and  attractive 

appfaraooe.    Previously  to  the  plague,   which 

rommenced  ita  ravages  in  1830,  there  were 

IIO.OOO  inhabitants. 

Baghdad  is  frequently  called  Babylon  by  the 
carlj  traTellers,  and  even  by  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers.  The  Church  of  Rome  still  gives  the 
litJe  of  "Bishop  of  Babylon"  to  the  prelate 
vfao  is  placed  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tians is  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad. 

The  Khalifa  or  vicegerents  who  succeeded 
Mihoroed,  ruled  sometimes  in  Baghdad  and 
sometiioes  in  other  parts  of  their  conquer- 
ed domioionB.  The  race  of  Ommiah,  1 6  in  all, 
raled  from  Damascus,  from  A.  D.  661-8 
to  744-5.  The  Abbaasi,  reigned  at  Baghdad 
from  A.  D.  749.50  to  1358-9  when  Baghdad 
vas  besieged  and  taken  by  Ali  Khan,  (Ha- 
lagn)  grandson  of  Chaugis  Khan. 

The  houaea  are  all  provided  with  a  8ard-ab 
or  oader  ground  room,  and  some  have  the 
Awesh  or  open  room  on  the  roof. 

The  Hostanzeria  mosque  is  of  the  age  of 
tkeCalipha.  The  Tekieh  is  a  monastery  of 
derfisbes  of  the  order  of  the  Bektashi,  which 
Jtands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  west 
»»de  of  the  town,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
wlf  and  pure  mahomedan  architecture. — 
(Chm$i^8  JSnphraUi.) 

la  the  8th    century,   Hindu    Physicians 
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went  to  Baghdad,  and  practised  at  the 
hospitals.  Two  of  them  named  Manka  and 
Saleb,  were  the  physicians  of  Harun  ur-Rashid. 
Nine  miles  from  Baghdad  is  the  small  Akarkouf, 
the  ground  around  the  ruined  pile  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tall  Namrud,  and  by  the  Turks  Namrud 
1  apassl.  Both  these  terms  mean  the  hill,  not 
the  tower,  of  Nimrod  aud  the  term  Akarkouf 
or  Agargouf  gi?en  by  the  Arabs,  is  intended  to 
signify  the  ground  only,  around  it.  It  is  about 
9  miles  from  Baghdad. — {Layard^B  Nineveh^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  175.) 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  Pa« 
shalik  which  extends  in  a  north  west  direction 
fW>m  the  mouth  of  the  8hat-ul-Arab,  to  the 
rocks  of  Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towards 
Constantinople.  In  an  east  and  west  line,  it 
stretches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  th® 
banks  of  the  Khabour,  which  separates  it  from 
the  pasbalick  of  Orfa ;  (the  Osrhoene  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  part  of  Meaopotamia  which 
contained  the  Harran  of  Abraham,  and  the 
famous  Edessa  of  the  crusadea.)  The  general 
boundaries  of  the  pasbalick  of  Baghdad,  may 
be  called  the  Euphrates  and  Arabian  desert  of 
Nedjid  to  the  west  and  south  ;  Kuzistan 
and  the  stretch  of  Zagros  to  the  east ;  the 
pashalick  of  Diarbekir  or  Hollow  Mesopotamia 
to  the  north-west ;  and  Armenia,  with  the 
Kurdish  territory  of  Julamerick  to  the  north. 
The  whole,  forming  a  kind  of  irregular 
oval  comprehending  ancient  Babj'Ionia,  and 
all  Assyria  Proper.  That  portion  of  the 
pashalik  which  lies  north-eaat  of  the  Tigris, 
which  comprised  the  chief  part  of  Assyria,  is 
now  called  Lower  Kurdistan  ;  a  name  not  very 
dissimilar,  as  Major  Rennel  observes,  to  the 
old  Scripture  appellation  for  Assyria,  fecund  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Prophet 
Amos,  both  of  which,  probably,  refer  to  the 
country  east  of  Nineveh  as  the  land  of  Kir. 
The  rest  of  the  pasbalick  lies  between  the  widely 
sweeping  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, commands  the  no  less  renowned  boun- 
daries of  Babylonia,  including  Chaldea,  its  most 
eastern  quarter.  This  insular  country  waa  also 
designated  by  the  ancients,  by  the  name  of 
Mesopotamia,  so  denoting  its  situation  between 
two  rivers,  and  modern  times  have  changed  its 
appellation  again  ;  the  Ar^bfans  calling  it  Al 
Jezera,  and  the  Persians  including  it  within  the 
line  of  Irak-i-Arabi. 

During  the  early  trade  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
direct  intercourse  was  for  many  years  main- 
tained  with  the  Governors  or  Pashaa  of  Turkish 
Arabia  without  much  consideration  of  their  re- 
lation to  Conatantinople.  In  the  year  1639 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  English  factory  at 
Bttuora  aubordinale  to  the  factory  at  Gom- 
broon and  protected  by  firmans.  But  the  first 
firman  on  record  is  cue  granted  in  1759 
(No.   XL)   by    the  Pasha.     In    1765     it  was 
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proposed  permanently  to  appoint  an  Agent 
at  Baghdad,  bat  the  proposal  was  disapproved 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  1835  the 
Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  who  had 
hitherto  been  uncJer  the  Bombay  Government 
was  put  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Su- 
preme Government.  In  1841  consular  powers 
were  conferred  on  ihe  A^ent  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

TreatieSy  EngogenuwU  and  SunnudSf  Vol. 
VII.  p.  175,  Porter* 9  TraveU,  Vol.  II.  p. 
246,281.  Mignan'a  Travels,  p.  90, 102.  Rick's 
Kurdistan,  Colouel  Chssney*s  Expedition.  Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh*  Thomas  Frinsep.  Sbb  Kasr, 
Kirkook,  Kbalifah,  Khalif  Kufa,  Moaul,  Nam- 
rud.     Rawlinson,  rigris, 

BAGHDADI  TAMAKHU,  Hind.  A  variety 
of  tobacco   from  Baghdad. 

BAGHEL  according  to  Wilson,  in  his 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  are  a  branch  of  the 
Sisodhiya  Bajputs  of  Guzerat,  who  migrated 
eastwards.  Sub-divisions  of  the  tribe,  under 
different  denominations  are  widely  spread 
through  Bundelcund,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Go- 
pur,   Cawnpore     and    Farakhabad. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  hia  Sup- 
plemental Glossary,  Baghel.  Hind.  Lit. 
Tigers'  whelps,  area  branch  of  theSoiuoki  tribe 
of  Rajputs,  who  give  their  name  to  Baghel- 
cund,  also  called  Bewa.  It  lies  to  the 
south  of  Allahabad.  They  were  formerly 
rulers  of  Guzerat  and  some  Solunki  chief- 
tains are  still  there.  Eajah  Bam  Baghel  pro- 
tected the  wife  of  Hamayun,  Akbar's  mother, 
and  Akbar  gave  the  tribe  much  influence.  There 
are  Baghels  in  a  Bundlecund,  Fuirukabady  Alla- 
habad. The  Baghel  chief  of  Bewa  is  a  Baghel. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  the  famoua  Sid  Rai  Jyi 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  Anhalwar  Pattan  from  A.  D. 
1094  to  1 145.  His  whole  court  was  visited  by 
th«  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi.  Edrisi  atatea 
that  Jyi  Singh  was  then  a  buddhist. — Elliot. 

BAGHELCUND,  a  territory  in  Central  In- 
dia, whose  princes  are  of  the  Baghel  or  Bagbela 
race.  This  territory  is  also  known  as  Rewa. 

BAGHL  Ab.  Hind.  Pkbs.  rebelUous. 

BAGHLAU.  Arab.  A  ship  of  the 
eastern  seas,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  60  to  300  toiia  burthen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  is  the 
feminine  of  Baghl,  a  mule,  but  is  variously 
written  by  Europeans,  as  Bagla,  Baggalow. 
Wellsted  supposeid  it  to  be  from  the  hindi- 
batfsla,  the  crane.  Burton's  FUgrimagej  i.  2t>2. 
WtlUteds  Travels,  /.  p.  16.  Bee  Boat. 

BAGII-LUTA,  BsNQ.  Moonaeed.  Coccolus 
acuminatus. 

BAGH'XULA.  Benq.  Spider-Wort.  Cynotia 
axillaris. 

BAiJNU.    Hind.    Populua  ciliata. 
BAGH-NUKKLOSHIM.   Bbno.  Ublab  fal- 
catum,  minus. 


BAGHBAM  near  Charikar  abovt  SO 
north  of  Kabul  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Priwiap  to  be 
Alexandria  apud  Cancaanin,  in  whick  AJcxaa- 
der's  army  passed  the  winter  of  330 — 99  R  C. 
Greco'Bactriau  ooina  have  been  foood  beie  ia 
great  profusion. 

BAGHUNA.    HiKD.  Rhus  cotinus. 

BAG  H WAN,  a  territory  in  Balnobistan,  keM 
by  the  £ltaiz-Zye,  a  branch  of  the  iCambwaii 
tribe,  related  to  the  Khan  of  KelaL  See  Ksm* 
barari;  Kelat. 

BAGI.  Chu.  Sweet  flag. 

BAGIRETTY,  a  river  near  Flasaey  in  Kiah* 
nagurb. 

BAGLA  OE  BAGULA.  Savb.  The  ge- 
nus Ardea, 

BAGLA.     See  Baghlah.    Boat. 

BAQLAN,  on  the  crest  of  the  weaiem  ghats, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  naideDce  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  there,  as  a  mountain  race,  cnlii- 
vated  the  fertile  valleya  or  Mawala.    See  Inuta. 

BAGLA  ST.     Dan.     BaUaat. 

BAGLUNG  Chaur,  a  town  in  L.  83«  IV 
E.  and  L.  28<i  24'  K. 

BAGLYE,  a  river  in  Sylhet. 

BAGMUTIKE,  a  rivernear  Mullye  :  the 
Little  Bagmuttee  runs  through  MuBiiffureairur. 

BAGNA,  a  river  near  Bttpoor  ia  Uie  Sabs* 
thoo  district. 

BAG-NAK  or  Wag-nak,  aaooRai  tbe  Mah- 
rattss,  a  weapon  worn  on  the  hand  ia  the 
form  of  a  tiger'a  daws,  made  of  curved  ateci 
blmles  set  on  a  bsr  with  rings  tUroo^b  which 
the  fingers  paaa.  It  is  struck  aa  if  teariog  with 
claws.  It  was  a  weapon  of  thia  kind  with  vbkk 
Sivaji  struck  Afzul  Khan.     See  BowaaL 

BAGON.    PaiULiP-    Balaohong. 

BAGOON,  Bknq.  Common  Egg-plant, 
Solatium  melon ?ena. 

BAGOOWAL,  a  town  in  Long.  74«  30*  E. 
and  Lai.  82*^  57'  N. 

B  AGO  RAH  a  town  In  Rungpoor  dietrict. 

BAG  RAM,  a  town  in  Long.  69?  S'  £.  and 
Lat,  34^  28'  N. 

BAGRENDI.    Himd,    Jatropha  cweea. 

BAGRL  Hindi.  According  to  NVileon,  Bagai 
is  the  tract  lying  between  the  8.  W.  borders 
of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  occupied  by  the  Basen 
ttibe  who  are  regarded  aa  Jats.  Bagar  ia  also 
a  tract  on  the  8.  W.  of  Malwa  ;  and  a  robber 
race  called  Bagri  have  settled  in  the  easlcra 
parte  of  Malwa,  Hisaar  and  Bhailaana.  Sir 
H.  Elliot  saya  they  were  originally  Baj|Mile,  oow 
claased  as  Jata.  Some  Bagri  are  profesaed  robbera. 
^Wilson*s  Glossary,    ElUoCs Suppiemsemi. 

B.\.GBI,  low  caate  hindna  of  Central  India. 
profesaed  robben  now  aettled  in  the  eaal  of 
Malwa* 

BAG-SIRA .  HiND.6rynoamonBtroaos.LoGuat. 

BAGU.    Malay.    Waqu.  Javaneae  ;  G 
mium  gnetum. — Crawfurd's  Kc.,  p^  26* 

BAGUL    PuiLiPPiNB,    Typhoon^ 
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BAGUMPETIA,  in  LoDfr*  ^r"*  50*  £.  ind 
Latl8«15'N. 

fiAGUN,  a  river  near  Sino^poor  in  Banda. 

fiAGUB,  a  large  tract  of  eountry  in  Hal- 
ira,  iti  people  ire  ealkd  Bagri.  See  Bagri. 

BAUA,  atiUe  applied  to  Sikh  asoetiea; 
both  this  and  8kak  (king)  were  frequently 
employed  by  the  Sikh  kiatorians  when 
speikioK  of  their  founder.  They  even  st  jle  him 
Nanuk  Narinkur,  or  Nanuk  the  Omnipresent. 
"Malcolm,  Macgregar^M  Hutoi^  qf  ike  Sikha^ 
Vol  I,  p.  48. 

BAUA»  a  water-course  natural  or  artificial. 
\i  ii  from  Bahna,  HiMd,  to  flow. 

BAHADUR.  P£Ea.  The  seventh  title 
amongst  Indian  mahomedans  and  hindus,  and 
gcDeraDy  given  alo^g  with  other  titles,  na  Mota- 
imd-Qd-Dowlahy  Bahadur;  Madar*ul-Uiara, 
Madur ;  Sir  Salar  Jung,  Bahadur. 

BAHADUR  KHE  YL,  in  Afghanistan,  to  the 
eut  of  the  Joorduk  Pass.  There,  also  at  Khar- 
rah  and  Lutumur,  are  the  three  Trans-Indus 
pUDes.    See  Khyber.     WaEiri. 

BAHADUR  SHAH,  Emperor  of  Dehli.  His 
name  wu  Maazzam,  he  was  sod  o(  Aurungzebe. 
After  having  defeated  and  slain  bis  brother 
Azim  m  a  battle  near  Agra,  on  the  demise  of 
liis  father,  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  died  at 
Lahore  in  1712,  a^ed  72»  after  a  reii/n  of  5 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferokh-sir 
vho  tortured  to  death  the  Sikh  guru  Banda,  a 
bvragi  ascetic,  successor  of  Guru  Qovind. 

BAH,  A-MISR,  a  nayiKable  branch  from  the 
Karon  river,  that  parts  from  it  7|  miles  from 
Mabamerah,  and  runs  31  miles  3.  E.  to  the 
Penian  ^nlf.  See  Baha  ;  Khuzistan. 

6AHAN.  Pashto.  Populns  Buphratica ; 
£Qf)hnte8  poplar. 

fiAUAN  BAN  JAR,  land  allowed  to  lie  fal- 
low: falk>w  land. 

BAUANGI,  OB  BHANGI,  in  peainsnlar  In- 
dii,  a  postal  term  for  the  heavier  book  and 
parcel  poet. 

BAUAR,  in  Long.  85<»  32'  E.  and  Lat.  25« 
IV  X'  The  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Bahar. 

BAHAR  OK  BEHAB,  one  of  the  ancient 
territorial  divisions  of  India.  It  is  traversed  by 
^e  Ganges,  and  now  embraoea  the  revenue 
dlalricta  of  Bahar,  Bhaagelpopr,  Purmmpoor, 
Ramghor,  Shahabad,  Monghyr,  Saran,  Tirhoot 
ud  Patna,  an  area  of  5,694  square  miles  with  a 
popDlatioa  of  2,500,000.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the. 
Bengal  Presidency,  extending  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Bengal,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Vindhja 
noantaiaa,  from  the  borders  of  Bundelkhand  or 
nther  Revah  and  MalWah  to  the  Gangetic 
1^  It  iadudee  the  districts  of  Palawan  and 
^trh,  as  well  as  the  lower  half  of  the  valley 
of  the  9oo,  and  is  separated  from  Orisaa  by.  the 
vteahed  of  the  Vindhya  chiin*  The  dimate 
u  nmilar  to  that  of  Onasa.  It  is  separated  from 
^be  province  of  Bengal^l^  the  Bajmahal  hills* 
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Bjihar  is  watered  by  the  Ganges*  the 
Gandak  and  the  Sone  rivers  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Rajmahal  hills,  which  ran  in  a  north  easter- 
ly direction  towarda  the  Gangea.  The  origiik 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Hindus  assert  it  to  be 
from  Vihara,  a  monastery,  but  Professor  Wilson 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Bhar  race 
who  are  distributed  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  Kol  race  also  extend  into  Bahar. 
— WiisoH'i  QUmary,    See  Topes,  Vihara* 

BAHA  K A,  ALSO  BALHARA,  an  ancient 
hindn  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Ouzerat  snd  Surat 
(Saurashtra).  The  capital  was  Balabhipnra,  and 
the  dynasty  was  named  Sahara,  Balabhi  and 
Bala  Rai.  Balabhipura  waa  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians  in  A.  D.  524.     See  Saurashtra. 

BAH ARLOO,  one  of  the  seven  Turkish  tribes 
that  supported  Shah  Israael,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Suffavean  kings  of  Persia^  about  A.  D.  1500. 
They  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part  of  the 
Kazzilbash«     See  Kajar,    Kazsilbash. 

BAHARPOOR,  a  town  in  the  Hooghly  dis« 
triet  of  Bengal. 

BAHaDkRPOOR,  a  town  in  Long.  87« 
52'  B.  and  lat.  24«»  34'  N, 

BAHADERPOOBAH,  in  Long.  75^  53'  E. 
and  Lat.  31 «  43*  N. 

BAHAWULPUR,  a  mabomcdan  territory 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  river  Indus,  north  dt 
Saurashtra.  The  reigning  family  can,  it  is  said, 
trace  their  despent  to  the  great  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  including  "  Haroun-al-Hashid.''  But 
such  genealogies  are  always  doubtful*  The 
reigning  chief  at  Bahawalpur  according  to  Mr. 
Masson  is  of  a  Jet  family,  called  Daoudputra, 
or  the  sons  of  David.  They  formerly  lived 
about  Shikarpnr,  but  beeoming  numerous,  and 
perhaps  tefraetory,  they  were  expelled;  and 
crossing  the  Indus,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
couDtry,  where  they  established  separate  and 
independent  chiefships.  Many  of  their  leaders 
Oiiilt  towns,  to  which  they  gave  their  respeo* 
tive  names ;  hence  Bahawalpur,  the  town  of 
Behawal;  Ahmed  pur,  the  town  of  Ahmed  ; 
Faizlpur,  the  town  of  Easil  ;  Sabzul  Kot,  the 
kot  or  fort  of  Sabzal  ;  &c.,  &e.^  Bahawalpur 
is  seated  OB  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  The  town 
is  built  a  few  miles  from  the  sefuth  bank  of  the 
Gharra  river  and  the  transition  from  a  land 
of  sterility  and  solitude  to  one  of  fertility  and 
abundance  is  very  striking  to  the  traveller  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  east.  The  Bahawalpur 
territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
provinces  of  MuUan,  Mankirah,  and  Li^ai 
To  the  south  it  has  the  great  desert,  separating 
it  from  Jessalmir.  On  the  east  it  touches  to 
the  north  on  the  lands  of  the  Sikh  chief  of 
Patiala,  and  more  directly  east,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Rajput  principality  of  Bikkanir.  West- 
ward it  is  defined  by  the  river  Indua^  which 
divides  it  from  ICittaa  Kote,  and  a  slip  of  ter- 
ritory dependent  on  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  s  and^ 
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lower  down,  from  Hnrrand  and  Dajil,  provinoes 
oftheBrahui  Khan  of  Kelat. 

Bahawalpur  is  remarkable  for  tbe  manufao- 
tnre  of  longeea*  or  silken  girdles,  and  turbans. 
The  inbabitants  of  this,  and  sU  tbe  neighbouring 
countries  on  tbe  west  and  nortb,  are  principally 
Jut  and  Belocb^  who  profess  tbe  mabomedan 
religion.  Tbere  are  many  opulent  and  commer- 
cial towns  in  tbe  Bahawalpur  dominions. 
Amongst  tbe  first  class  towns,  may  be  reckoned 
Beba  walpnr  (tbe  capital,)Barra,  or(Great )  Ahmed- 
pur,  Uch,  Kbanpur,  8co.  Amongst  tbe  second 
dass,  Chuta,  (or  little)  Ahmed  pur,  Allahabad, 
Gugujar  Walla,  Channi  Kbandi  Got,  Ghaaipar, 
Kinjer,  Pularab,  Moiuty  Moa  Gbar,  Gudiana, 
&c.  Bahawalpur  is  seated  about  two  miles 
from  tbe  river  Gsrrab.  Barra  Abmedpur  from 
ba?ing  been  merely  a  cantonment  bas  become 
an  extensive  and  commercial  town,  as  well  as 
tbe  principal  residence  of  tbe  Kban. 

Ucb  is,  perbaps,  the  more  ancient  of  tbe 
towns  in  tbe  country.  The  name  is  borne  by 
two  towns  contiguous  to  each  other.  One  of 
them,  Pir-ka  Ucb,  was  bestowed  on  Pir  Nassir- 
ud-diui  the  spiritual  adriser  o(  tbe  Kban.  Kban- 
pur is  forty  oosses  from  Barra  Abmedpur.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  country  amazingly  fertile, 
and  is  a  depdt  for  indigo,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Chuta  Abmedpur  is  a  fair-sized  town, 
with  good  bazaar,  and  surrounded  with  mud 
walla.  Gujngar  Walla,  Channi  Khandi-Got, 
Ghazipur,  and  Kinjer,  are  all  small,  but  com- 
mercial towns,  dealing  principally  in  grain,  the 
produce  of  the  country.  Pularah,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bikkanir,  has  a  good  bazaar-  Gudiana 
a  frontier  town.  Murut  has  a  trade  in 
grain,  but  is  of  little  importance  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. Mos  Gbar  is  not  so  large  a  town  as 
ICurut,  but  its  contiguous  fortress  is  a  lofty 
atmcture^  built  of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  The  chief 
fortress  of  the  state  is  Durawal,  equi-distant 
from  Abmedpur  and  Bahawalpur,  or  eighteen 
cosa  form  eaeb. — EpkintUnui^B  Kimgdom  qf 
CauM^  Vol.  ft.  |i.  26.  Monona* 9  Joumej^g^  Vol.  t. 
jr.  17  #0  26.    See  Saurashtra.     Bhawul-pur. 

BAHDINAN»  tribe  in  Kordistan,  along  with 
the  Bekkir,  Nur-ud-din,  8hioki,  Gellati,  Bulbaai, 
Jass  and  Mikri,  are  under  the  prince  of  Ama*> 
diyah  and  Bowandus,  and  number  4,00,000 
aonb.     8ee  Kurdistan. 

BAHL  Hind.  A  ledger»  ordinarily  pronounc- 
ed Bhy. 

BAHIKA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  neigkbonr- 
hood  of  tbe  Indus  near  Attok,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  and  Chandrafcnpta.  See  Kabul : 
Ohandragupta,  The  Bahika  were  one  of  the 
republican  races  known  as  tbe  Arasbtra  (Sans.) 
or  tbe  kingless,  the  republican  deffenden  of 
Sangala  or  Sakala.  They  are  the  Adraistss  of 
Arrian,  who  placea  them  on  the  Ravi.  Tbey 
'Were  known  by  the  several  names  of  Bahika» 
Jartikka  and  Takka^  from  which  hst  is  the 


name  of  their  old  capital  of  Tazila  or  Takk*- 
siU  as  known  to  tbe  Greeks.  Tbe  peopl«  stU 
exist  in  oonsiderable  numbers  in  Uie  FBsrjab 
Hills,  and  their  alphabetieal  chaimoters  andar  tU 
name  of  Takri  orTakni  are  now  naad  by  all  the 
hindns  of  Kashmir,  and  the  northern  oaoiuitaiia 
from  Simla  Mid  Sabatboo  to  Kabul  and  ^^— «■« 
—EUioL    See  Chandragupta.    Kabul. 

BAHIRA.  Sans.  Terminalia  bellerica.  Bd- 
leric  myrobolan,  tbe  fruit,  is  very  astringent 
considered  cooling,  and  given  in  hematnria, 
much  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  mesaliha  ;  is  eom- 
mon  in  all  bazaars  ;  and  sells  at  eight  seers  for 
one  rupee. — Oen.  Med.  Top,  of  Ajmere^p.  128. 

BAHIR-YASI,  Hind.  A  hindn  of  mtdeaa 
avocations  who  resides  outside  (bahir)  'the  town. 

BAHLIli,  a  mabomedan  tribe  in  Dssaa 
and  Meerut.  Some  of  the  banjara  of  Rohi^- 
cund,  take  the  name  of  Bahlim. — IFilspa*! 
Qlouary,  A  mabomedan  tribe  near  Meermt, 
also  Banjara  tribes  of  Rohilcund,  also  a  gang 
of  thugs. — EUic/t* 

BAH-MAH-THOA«  Bukm.  A  naefnl  tim- 
ber of  Tavoy. 

BAHMAN*,  the  mabomedan  pronnDciatioa 
of  brahman.     See  Brahman. 

BAHU AN,  afterwards  named  Ardeabir  was 
the  son  of  Isfendiyar,  tbe  brazen-bodied,  a 
prince  of  great  renown  in  Persian  annals.  He 
is  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  heroea  in  the 
Shah  Namah. 


BAHMANI,  a  dynasty  of  mahonedan 
reigns  who  ruled  in  Beder,  in  the  Dekban-  They 
held  the  country  towards  Gulburga,  in  tbe 
Bouth-weat  and  part  of  Telingana  in  tbe  eaai. 
The  first  of  the  dynasty  was  Ala-ud  din  Hmssain 
Gangawi,  Bahmani.  When  the  Brahmani  king- 
dom of  the  Dekhan  became  dismembered  at 
the  end  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  into  tbe  fiv« 
statea  of  Bqapore,  Ahmednuggur,  Berar,  Od- 
oonda,  and  Beder  ;  these,  for  150  yeanK  con- 
tinued incessantly  at  war  and  ruined  ibe  o«ntv« 
of  tbe  Dekhan  so  that  it  is  still  with  fev  inbsbi- 
tanU.  Tbe  Kutub  Shabi  dynasty  of  Ooleoo<ia 
or  Hyderabad  commenced  abont  A.  D«  152c> 
See  Hyderabad. 

BAHMAN  SAF^ID,  BAHMAI?  SUKKH. 
Hind.    Centaurea  behmen, 

BAHOLI  OR  BHAWALI.  Hind.  Land  about 
the  village  homestead  in  Kangra,  be. 
BAHOR  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  rock. 

BAHR.  Abab.  Paaa.  The  ocean,  a  em,  .i 
great  river,  as  Babr-ul-Yemeo,  Bahr^ul-AbtaU 
the  white  Nile  ;  Babr-ul-Asiek,  tbe  blue  and 
Bahr«u]-Aswad,  the  Blaek  Nile,  Babr-ol-Kal- 
Bum,  tbe  Bed  Sea^  Bahr-i-Oman,  Ibe 


BAHRAM,  the  name  of  five  of  tbe 
kings  of  Persia,   whom   the  Bomana 
Varanes  and  Varanua* 


atykd 
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BAHREIK. 


BAIDERA. 


»> 


>» 


SiDiih  Mordtman. 

Tinfiei  I  A.  D.  274,     271  the  4th  king. 
„     U    „     277,    274         5th    ,. 

styled  degftn  Shah. 

„     III  ,,    294.     29 1  the  flth  king. 
IV  „     390,      389  styled  Keman 

Shah. 
Y    „     420,     420  styled  Bahram 

Gour. 

In  the  reign  of  Bahram  Oour  the  famous  im- 
poiter  Maof,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Manichaeans, 
matte  his  appearance,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  king.  Bahram  Gour,  was  famous  for  bis 
liberty,  gillantiy,  and  love  of  the  chase.  Ac- 
cordiog  to  CoJonel  Tod  the  darkest  period  of 
bdiis  history  la  during  the  six  centuries  follow^ 
iog  Vicramaditya,  during  which  foreign  tribes 
wfre  pouring  into  India  from  the  north.  Doubt* 
ka  many  of  the  Raj  put  tribes  entered  India  from 
the  Doitb-vest  regions  about  this  period-  Gpr. 
Pen.  ud  Gardha.  Hindi,  mean  the '  wild  ass,' 
and  Bahram  was  surnamed  Gor  from  hie  partiali- 
ty to  httsliDfir  that  animal.  Various  authorities 
state  that  Bahram  Gor  was  in  India  in  the 
fifih  oeDioiy,  and  left  progeny  by  a  princess  of 
KiooQJ.  A  passage  io  an  ancient  Jain  M.  8., 
indicates  that  in  **  S.  52  3»  Raja  Chtrdha-bhela, 
of  Caooostha,  or  SooryaVansa;  ruled  in  ^ii/a- 
iiipoor»"  It  has  been  surmised  that  Gardha- 
bhela  was  the  son  of  Byramgor,  .a  son  of  whom 
is  stated  to  have  obtained  dominion  at  Putun* 
-fcxfi  BajaMaH,  Vol.  i.  p.  232.  Bee  Af- 
gbanistsn ;  Sassanian  Kings  ;  Valerian.    - 

BAtlKAM,  general  and  regent  during  the 
nuQority  of  Akbar.  He  waa  displaced  by  Ak- 
W,  against  whom  he  revolted,  was  defeated 
^d  pardoned. 

BAHRAM  SH  AH,  sn  emperor  of  Delhi,  who 
deposed  his  sister  Radhia,  and  reigned  for  two 
.vearsat  Delhi,  being  then  killed  in  aTevo^t. 

BAHREIN,  the  name  of  two  inlands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  '  *    ' 

BAHRELV,  also  called  Awal.  Island  on  the 
Afabiao  shore,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  gulf.  It 
ii  eorered  with  villages  and  date-gardens;  and 
h^^  the  town  and  fort  of  Medina,  with  about 
eight  or  nine  hundred  houses.  Bahrein,  ex- 
tends from  Lat.  26^  14*  to  25^  46^  N.  and 
orcnpiea  a  central  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Bah- 
mn,  it  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  27 
nilea  long  and  10  broad,  with  a  mahomedan 
population  of  about  70,000.  Its  pearl  fishery 
employs  about  4,5O0  vessels  and  boats.  Owing 
to  the  richness  of  its  pearl  fisheries,  Bahrein 
vai  long  a  field  of  contention  between  the  differ- 
ent powers  that  towards  the  end  o(  last  eenlnry 
«tro?c  for  supremacy  in  the  Perhilm  'Gulf.  In 
the  year  1799,  after  baring  often  changed  mas- 
ten,  it  was  conquered  by  thcUttoobee  tribe,  by 
vhom  it  has  ever  since  been  held  under  allegi- 
i&oe.  at  one  time  to  Muscat  and  afterwards  sne- 


cessively  to  the  Wahabees,  to  Turkey  and  to 
Persia,  aud  now  in  independence.  It  furnishes 
the  best  dates  of  all  the  land  of  Oman.  In 
1820,  after  the  capture  of  Ras*ool«khyma  by  the 
expedition  sent  against  the  piratical  tribes  in 
the  Onlf,  the  two  chiefs,  AbdooUa  bin  Ahmed 
and  Suleimaii  bin  Ahmed,  who  then  ruled 
Bahrein  conjointly^  signed  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment  not  to  permit  in  Bahrein  the  sale  of  pro* 
perty  procured  by  plunder  and  piracy,  and  to 
restore  all  Indian  priaonerfe  then  in  their  posses- 
sion.- They  also  subscribed  a  general  treaty  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Persian  Gnif.  The  Ohiefs 
of  Bahrein  were  parties  to  the  engagement  in 
1847  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.; — 
Kinneir^i  QtographiedL  Memoir^  p,  17.  Har*- 
hurffh.  WelUted:  4itekii0n'*  TreatieM.  See 
Kborfaken. 

BAH'RWATTIAH,  (bah'r,  out  and  wat  a 
road).  This  term  is  applied  to  Kattyawar 
Rajpoots  who  on  some  quarrel  with  their  land- 
lord quit  their  villages,  which  thus  lie  waste, 
and  occupy  the  neighbouring  fastnesses  from 
whence  they  make  inroads  until  hunted  down, 
Or  a  compromise  or  settlement  oceur.  See 
India. 

BAHTJ,  a  land  measure  in  Java,  equal  to  71 
aeres. — Simmonds. 

BAHU.  Hind.    The  arm . 

BAHU-DAKA,  a  hihdu  ascetic  mendicant,  a 
Sanyasi.  'Wilson  derives  the  term  from  bahu, 
many  and  udah  a  water,  as  such  mendicants  beg 
from  every  house.-— FTils&n.  See  Paramahansa. 

BAHURA.  BsMG.  Terminalia  bellerica. — 
Boxb. 

BAI,  BAEE,  BTE,  BHYE  MaHB.  A  lady, 
a  mistress,  a  respeetful  address  for  a  woman. 
In  Bengal,  a  dancing  girl,  a  prostitute. 

BAIA,  Ak.  BAI.  Ab.  A  sale>  Bai-namah,  a 
of  sale.     Bains  Earnest  money. 

BAIBABANG.  Hind.  Myrsine  Afrieana.  ' 

BAIBARANG— KATAL  Hihd.  Melisaa  or 
Nepeta. 

BAIBGA  P  A  tree  of  Akyab,  plentiful  in 
the  Sandoway  district.  Used  for  firewood.— 
Cal,  CaL  Ex.  1862. 

BAIB-TaH.    Bi7bm.    Conocarpus  robusta. 

BAID,  or  Bed,  herbalists,  who  search  for 
and  sell  medieines.  They  are  often  quoted 
as  authorities  for  the  properties  of  plants, 
but  they  are  poor  and  illiterate,  often  b^gars, 
They  are  a  caste  or  a  race.  A  eonaidierable 
number  occupy  the  Hyderabad  country  near 
the  Bheemah.    See  Yed* 

BAID.  Hind.  Popnlus  alba. 

BAIDERA.  Can  P  The  people  or  tribe 
from  whom  the  term  Pindara  was  obtained,  and 
many  of  whom  are  occupied  as  carriers  on  bul- 
locks. In  the  many  cultivated  spots  throughout 
the  hilla  which  extend  Northwards  from  Kapala- 
durga,    Tippoo    aettled    many    Baidara.  or 
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bunten  who*  reqeWed  ^1  S^p^godas  a  ^ear,  and 
served  aaj^iiregular  troops  when  required. 
They  were  excellent  marksman,  and  in  foliowiqg 
the  armies  spared  neither  life  nor  proper^. 
These  men  were  the  ehief  instruaimnts  of  Uyder 
and  his  son  in  the  depredationa  of  the  Cmma- 
tic.  There  are  two  Baidar  principalities  in  the 
Dtfkhan,  one  at  Zorapore  (or  Baiiier  Zorapqort 
and  one  at  Ghur-^huotah.  The, men  are  tall 
and  good  looking  fond  of  sport.  They  eat. the 
wdd  hog  aud  when  I  passed  through  were 
urgent  for  to  join  them  in  bunting  it.'-' 
JSpokunatt^i  MjfMore,  p.  179. 

BA.IDWANA,  descendanta  of  ihe  Chowbone 
or  Framara  Bajpoot,  who  emhiaofid  nahome* 
danism.    See  Chowhone. 

BAIES  D£  GfiNIEVBE.  Fft.  Juniper 
Berries. 

BAIGAR.  ^IKD.  In  tbe  aonth  of  India,  per- 
sons compelled  to  give  their  labour  as  porters 
or  for  public  works.  It  is  the  compulsory  or 
statute  iiibour  of  Britain- 

BAIGAK.  Wilson  says  that  Baigar  is  a 
name  of  the  Khsrwar  tribe,  but  this  term 
U  not  known  in  the  Pe^tinauU.  The  Kharwar 
are  dyers  with  the  red  dye  from  the  Morinda 
umbellata, 

BA.1KAR.  Hind.  OU  from  Piinsepia  utilia, 

BAIKAL  Lake  in  Mongolia  ia  pm  ejcpim^ion 
of  the  Anguva  river-    Ita  length  is  nearly  400 
Diilee,(aQeording  to  Bell  300  miles)  with  46 
miles  of  average  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
It  hes  steam  boats  plyivK  on  it.     Its  seal  and 
sturgeon  fiaheriee  are  vsloable.  and  the  oU  of 
the  fish  called  the  golomynka,    tbe  Cslliony- 
nma  Baiealenaia  is  valnable.  Mountains  encom- 
pass  tbe  Iska  entirely*    Tbe  liv^r  Selingue  falls 
into  it  from  the  aouth«weat  and   here  the  Jake 
ia  ftbont  60  mil«a  broad  ;  the  Paeur-ku-simo 
from    tbe    aontb-eaat,    and    tbe    6ong-ko*la 
(Upper  Angnra)  from  tbe  nortb^aat    Towards 
il^  nortb-esstem  end  of  tbe  lake  is  an  is)and 
oiled   0-leao-ban    (Olchon)  about  50  lee  in 
.bfeadib»end  300  hundred  orm^re  in  length. 
This  isbind  ia  frequented  by  50  or  more   of 
the   families   of  the    wanderiqg   tribes  of  tb^ 
Hoaitols  uid  tbe  Pu-ia-te   (Buraty  of  Bell), 
and  they  bring  hither  with  ihem  their  bones. 
Baikal  lake  is  1,715  feet  above  the  .level  of  the 
eee.  Selingbinsk,  1,779  feet,  i^d  KiakbU  2,400 
feet :  eoitseqnenily  higher  ,tban  all  tbe  ^wm 
of Ube  Hmaod  tbe Swias Alpe.  "  TbeBaikal  has 
many  and  .voioua  Iduda  of  ezaelteni  fiab,  par-j 
tionlarly  aturgeon,  and  n  fish  .called  omully,  in 
ahapeandtaate  QMembliQgabenring>but  brogder 
and  krgor.    The  omuUy  come  in  vast  /eboalsi 
from  the  BaykaL  in  AUtiina,  up  th^  xiver 
Miogue  to  apawo,  after  wbieb  they  return  to 
tJM  lake  so  weak  that  many  of  them  ajre  car- 
ried down  floating  on  Ihe  aucfaoe  of  tbe  stream. 
.  Dttriag  ^    progreaa  of   tbe  omuUy  up   tbei 
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river,  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  A4]aoent  viUicci 
aaaemble  with  their  nets,  ^md  catch  as  duj 
of  tbem  aa  they  pl^e.  On  this  oeouios  iIk 
poor  take  what  they  can  use,  and  the  rest  in 
left  upon  thf  banks.  These  fiabea  advaaoe  op 
tbe  river  about  10  miles  a  day.  On  their  fm 
appearance,  tbe  report  ia  soon  spread  over  tbe 
country,  and,  in  two  or  three  hours,  the  people 
catdb  as  many  as  tfaey  need  either  for  premi 
use  or  winter  provisions.  This  fish  is  ven 
aareeahle  food  dther  fresh  or  salted.  Tbev  iie 
observed  to  be  much  bcftter  and  fatter  tbe 
nearer  they  are  caught  to  the  sea-^SfoaxfotV 
Narrative,  p,  45-53,  TlmboweWi  JwrMjfo 
Pekin,  /,  17-18.  See  Bourist ;  Mongol ;  Koulk 
Konren. 

BAIKIB,  Dr.  Bobert  a  medical  officer  of  tbe 
Madras  srmy,  who  wrote  observations  on  tbe 
Neilgherry  Hills  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  V(A.  IV. 
p.  888,  and  Notes  on  the  climate  of  Cootjt* 
Ibid  isae,  Vol.  TV.  part  t.  p.  858.— Dr. 
Buufi  Caialognt, 

BAIKUNTH,  the  lieayen  of  Yiabnn. 

BA.1L  KAMBAB,  the  Canaresa  name  of  tbe 
Tgremuk  or  wandering  blacksmith*  Tbey 
wandar  about  tbe  Mahratta  country.  Wil«oo 
writes  the  name  Bdilu  ki^nomsr,  Kar. 

BAILUCH,  a  river  near  CboU  BewnUsb  lo 
OodiQrpoor. 

BAlITA     Sans.  Andropogon  mnricatom 

BAINOAN.  Hind.  Solanum  melongesa, 
£icg  pbint. 

BAINQANI  BANG.  Hind.  A  dull  par- 
pie  color,  iike  that  of  the  rind  of  tbe  biiogao 
fruit. 

BAINGAN  TAMAKU.  Hind,  a  vsrietjf 
of  tobaooo. 

BAIO-JSNTL  BiNO.  Beabania  JEgyptiaoi. 

BAIBAOL  HnrB,  A  hindu  aaoetieaendiesiit. 
9ap  Byia«^,  Viragi. 

BAIRA6ULLEE,  a  Kafir  tribe  in  Ksfini- 
tan. 

BAIBATH,  a  town  between  Delhi  and  Jet- 
pur  near  Bhabra* 

BAIUIS,  a  river  that  issues  from  the  Oodt- 
Sigur  lake  of  Rajputansb  and  passes  withio  a 
mile  of  Chitofo*  There  are  two  grand  reK- 
voias  t^ithin  six  miles  of  each  other,  1^- 
P^sbola,  or  internal  lake,  having  an  elevstion 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  external  one,  the 
Oodi*Si|gur,  whose  outlet  forms  the  lUirii. 
The  B^shola  ma^  be  called  tbe  parent  of  the 
other,  although  it  is  partly  fed  by  tbe  miocr 
lake  at  the  viUa  of  Suhailea  ka-bari.  Botb 
are  fsom  twelve  to  fourteen  milea  in  circois* 
ferenee,  in  aome  plaeea  thirty-five  feet  deep, 
and  b^ng  fed  by  tbe  perennial  atreama  fn>tD 
the  Aavalli,  they  contain  a  consUnt  suppl?  ^ 
watar.  From  the  extraial  lake  to  Chitor. 
the  fal)  isao  alight  thai  few  locka  would  be 
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rfqnirad  ;  ind  the  toil  beings  a  yielding  one 
tbrottgbont,  the  expense  of  tKe  undertaking 
woolit  be  moderate. — TocTt  Bajastkcaty  V<^  Jl^ 
p.  627. 

BAIRITB.  Singh-  A  dninble  wood  of 
Ceylon,  weighing  571b.  10  os.  per  cnbie  foot,  and 
luting  10  to  30  years.  The  tree  is  found 
chiefly  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
northers  tnd  western  proyinces  of  Ceylon, 
wd  its  timber  is  used  for  anchors  and  in  house- 
bnildins.—Jfr.  Adrian  MendiS' 

BAI9,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  a 
nQmerous  tribe  of  Rajputs,  in  Oodh.  and  at  Bais- 
van  in  the  N.W.  Frovinees  who  give  their  name 
to  I  district.  They  assert  that  they  came  from 
MtnjiFaithan  in  the  Dekkhan,  and  that  they  are 
desceodiDta  of  King  Salivahana  (A.  D.  7B)  They 
•reincliiried  amongst  the  80  fioyal  races. — H^il- 

B^IS.  Hind.  A  species  of  Salix  or  willow. 

BA18.  HiN9.  A  verbal  altesration  from 
^aisorVetya,  the  third  order  of  the  hindus. 

Tbc  Wkerti  mprebants  and  shop-keeprrs 
known  u  Mirvari.  call  themselves  Baia  or  Vais. 
SeeVfsja. 

BAISABou    SeeBol. 

BA18AKH,  amongst  Hindoos  the  iiat  of 
their  Joni-solar  months,  April  and  May.  On  the 
fini  baiaakh,  ia  a  holyday,  in  whieh  hio- 
du8  hiihe  as  a  religious  c«remonial,  in  rivers, 
cnali,  It  Hardwar,  in  the  Ganges  or  other  holy 
rivea 

BAISHXAYA.  See  Vniahaava. 

BAbHES.  BiNO.  Willow  tree.  SaUx  Baby- 

looiei. 

BAISLEE.    A  ri?er  near  Bnowlee  in  ffiwa* 

hor.  ^ 

BAIT.  AiAB.  A  honae,  Bait-Ullah,  the 
l^otiNofOod,  Mekka,  Bait-ulmffkaddas,  the 
HoIt  home,  JeroaalenB. 

"BAIT."  Ab.  Hind,  Piaa.  A  couplet  in 
ibeAnbie,  Fenian  and  Hindustani  poetry  of 
the  ttabomedsns  bnt  the  poets  of  Bind  apply 
the  word  lo  their  peculiar  triplets.  The  war 
•(»g  or  that  aonir  in  battle  like  the  Arabic 
l^itt  is  called  ''Shair''  in  ^nd,  and  waa  per* 
formed  by  the  liiraai#  or  bard,  who  aeoompames 
the  chief,  doling  the  combat.^  JS«r<9iiV  Sind, 
;.S86.  . 

BAITABA.    SaK8.  Dry  Ginger. 

BAITOOL,  a  divtriet  in  Central  India,  near 
tte  source  of  the  Taptee  river. 

BAIT-UL-FAKIH,  an  inland  town  of  the 
^^strictof  Tehams,  a  provioce  of  Yemen.  The 
<'^oof  Arabia,  from  which  the  coffee  tree  was 
t*kcn  to  Bourbon. 

BaIZ.  A  I.  White,  a  mark  or  signature  by  a 
IfQ'iitory  mthomedan,  generally  iktfint  part  of 
^  Anbic  letter  %wad. 

^IZAH,  also   Baidah,    Abab.   An 
^)Owiog  to  the  shape,  the  testis. 


^Z 


BAIZA<^BAI  was  bom  towards  the  eloso  of 
the  18th  century.  Her  father  was  Shirri  Bao; 
Ghatgay,  aMahratta  leader  and  minister  of  grr.at 
notoriety,  and  her  brother  was  Hindoo  Rao.  She 
was  married  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  With  great 
pomp,  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  disposi- 
tion and  masculine  temper,  and  when  her  husbMnd 
died  childless  in  1827,  she  assomed  sovereign 
power.  Afterwards  she  adopted  Mu^ut  Rao,  a 
relative  of  her  husband,  and  acted  as  Regent  till 
Mugut  Bao  came  of  age,  when,  weary  of  re- 
straint, he  sought  British  protection,  atid  he  was 
E'  iced  on  the  Mfusnnd  in  A.  D.  1839.  On  this, 
isa  Bai  retired  to  Agra,  then  to  Furruckabad; 
and  aobseqoently  to  her  Jagkird.  in  the  Dtk- 
ban. 

BAIZAWI,  author  of  the  NiBam^ut-toarikh,  a 
general  history  of  the  Ghasnavidea. 

BAIZ-I-MUBRH  Pbhs.  Fowl's  tgg. 

BAJA.  H-  Musical,  Baja  bajantti,  musical  in- 
atrumenta, 

BAJA6RIHA.  See  Buddha,  Sakya  muni. 

BAJANTRI KORAW  A,  a  branch  of  the  Ko- 
rawa  tribe,  who  are  usually  the  village  musi- 
cians, from  Baja  music.  They  are  the  Bajantri 
or  Giion  Korawa  or  Souai  Kolawaru.  See  Ko- 
rawa,     Inriia. 

BA  J  ASWA.  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar) 
Aswa  bore  the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounc* 
ed  Mede),  viz.,Poora-mede,  Uja-mede,  and 
Deomede,  sod  he  supposes  these  to  be  the 
Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Aledla,  the  sous 
of  Bajaswa,  expressly  stated  to  have  multiplied 
in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  emigrating 
from  their  paternal  seats  in  Panchalica. — TocTa 
Eajasthan,  Vol,  I,  p.  58, 

BAJAWAR,  aUo  Bajor,' a  mountsin  district, 
in  Central  Asia,  south  of  Kafiristan.  See  India  ; 
Kafir ;  Khyber. 

BAJaZ£T  or  BATAZID  ANSART,  the 
(bunder  of  the  Roshanai  sect  of  mahomedans : 
oalled  by  the  opposite  sects  Pir-Tahk  or  the 
saint  of  darkness 

BTAZED  OS  BAJAZET,  a  rocky  fortress  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Persia- 

BAJI  RAO,  the  name  of  two  Peshwa  or 
first  o£Scers  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty 
of  Poouah  and  Satarah.  Balaji  Baji  iiao, 
who  succeeded  his  father  after  the  battle  of 
Paniputl740,  where  the  Mahrattas  were  defeat- 
ed by  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdallah,  and  the  second 
Baji  Rao,  who  in  1818  surrendered  to  the 
British  after  the  battle  of  Ashtee  near  Poonah, 
The  Peshwaa  had  usurped  sovereign  power.  See 
Mnhratta.  Sevaji.   Peshwa. 

BAJPAI,  H.  YajpoyL  S.,  a  branch  of  the 
Kanouj  bralimans. 

BAJfiA.  HiMD.  A  large  boat  in  use  for  tra- 
velling on  the  Ganges,  cidled  budgerow  by  the 
British.  See  Boat 
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BAIBA,  ALSO  BAJBL  Sansc.  ▲  weapon, 
a  tbUDderbolt 

BJJBA.  Hind-  Pencillaria  spicata.  This  very 
oommoQ  grain  in  India  is  not  so  beating  as 
Jawari  or  Holcus  sorghum,  it  is  made  into 
cakes  or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains. 

BAJBANGA,  a  name  of  Bhairava*  it  means 
a  thunder-bolt  frame  from  Bsjra,  a  thunder  bolt 
and  an^a  the  body.     See  Bhairtva.  Baira?a* 

BAJAL  Hind.  In  the  PanJAb.  A  sort 
of  gra?el  of  disintegrated  rock  used  also  when 

f [round  up  in  forming  plasters  and  stucco.  Qu. 
8  it  kaolin  or  decayed  felspar  ? 

BAJU.     A  .maritime  people  in  the  Arm 
Islands,   who  venture  far  to  sea.    Many  of  the 
Bugu  remain  tkroughont  the  year  near  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Macassar,  on  the  south  end  of  Ce- 
lebes, where  they  are  found  very  useful  in  carry- 
ing despatches.    They  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  trepang,  or  sea- slug, 
and  according  to  the  policy  invariably  adopted 
by  the  latter  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives, 
are    generally   involved  in  debt,  from  which 
extrication  is  nearly  hopeless.     The  demand 
against  each  boat  or  family  usually   averages 
about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty-five  pounds 
sterling)  and,  extraordinary  aa  it  may  appear,  no 
instance  is  on  record  of  their  ever  having  ab- 
sconded to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts. — 
JBarl,  p.  335.  The  Baju  are  commonly  called  Sea- 
Gipsies.     They  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  east  coast 
of  Borneo,  and  the  west  coast  of  Celebes.   Tbey 
are  said  to  haye  come  originally  from  Johore, 
in  the   Malayan   peninsula,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  they    much  resemble  in  features  and 
habits.     Many  of  them  are  settled  in  permanent 
villages  on  the  east   coast  of  Borneo,   but   the 
greater  number  live  in  their  boats,  which  are 
from  five  to  ten  tons  bnrden,  during  the  whole 
year,  and  shift  their  position  with  the  changing 
monsoon,  so  as  always  to  keep  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  island,  and,  consequently,  in  fine  weather. 
They  all  proifess  the  mahomedan  religion,  and 
differ  but  little,  except  in  their  maritime  habits, 
from  the  Malays,  though  they  are  said  to  ad- 
here less  strictly  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith. 
They   aho   de«J  in  toriotae  shelly  and  it  is  said 
c^K^S^  ^  piratical  acts,   though  they  do  not 
pursue  it  as  a  profession.    They  also  manufac- 
ture a  bitter  saline  substance  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed,  nipah  leaves  and  the  marine  plants  of 
salt  marshes,  with  which  they  traffic.     Such  of 
them  as  reside  in  permanent  habitations,   havo 
fowls  about  their  houses,  and,   in  all  respects, 
resemble  the  other  mahomedans.  Their  villages 
are  built  on  posts,  and  always  over  the  water, 
and  close  to  the  sea,  or  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  in  which  the   eastern  part  of  the  island 
abounds.    They  are  expert  divers,   and  would 


be  useful  in  this  manner,  if  Earopeaa  eapitaltai 
should  think  proper  to  fish  the  rich  banks  of 
the  pearl  and  motbero-pearl  oysters  in  Malluds 
Bay,  and  amongst  the  islands  of  the  doolt 
Archipelago,  which,  from  having  been  so  km 
neglected,  would  doubtless  be  found  immenie^T 
productive.  Many  of  the  Baju  are  situate:! 
in  the  seas  of  Celebes,  about  the  Dutch  sctiie- 
ments,  and  are  found  venr  useful  in  canria^ 
despatches,  &c. — rLow^s  Sarawak,  p,  from  84j 
to  345.     See  Arru  Islands.     Orang-lauL 

BAJU^.  Hind.  Pashtu»  Picea  webbiaos, 
Pioea  pinrow,  the  ailver  fir 

BAJUR,,a  district  of  Afghanistan,  a  eoaotry 
north-west  of  Peshavar.   See  Bajawar. 

BAK.    Bavs.    Ardea  torra  and  A  pates. 

RAK. .  See  Bbak. 

BAKAIi,  a  shop-keeper,  a  dealer. 

BAKAL,  low    caste  Labourers  of  Ctasra. 

BAKHUR,  in  Bundelcund,  Saagor  scd 
Mfllwa,  a  sharp  plough  coulter. — EU, 

BAK' HUE,  a  house,  a  cattle-shed.— i?/f. 

BAKAIK.    HifiD.    Melia  seraperrirens. 

BaRA-KAI.   Mal.     Gucumis  melo. 

BAKAL.    Sans.     Mimusops  elengi. 

BAKAL.  Hind.  A  shop-keeper  :  a  doec 
fisted  person* 

BAK  AM.  Arab.  Hind.  Cseaalpiiiis 
sappas. 

BAKAMU  CHAKKA.  Tsl.  Caeaalptnia 
sappan,  L. 

BAKAPU8HPAM  CHETTU.  Til-  Agati 
grandiflorum,— Z)mv.  ear-albiflorum. 

BAKAR.  Hindi  of  the  Cis-Sutlej,  Kaloar, 
&e.,  Comas  oblooga* 

BAKAR  ALI,  nephew  of  Saadat-Ali,  and 
father  of  Murtusza  Ali. 

BAKABJAN.     Bbno.     Melia  Bnkayun. 

BAKAS.  Sams.  Justieia  adbatoda  or 
Adhatoda  irandarussa. 

BaKAYUN.     Arab.    Melia  semperrirent. 

BAKCHf.  Sans.  Oonyta  (Serratuls) 
anthelmintica. 

BAKER,  W.  B.  A  Bengal  officer ;  a  wntiY 
on  various  subjeota  connected  with  the  NatiinJ 
History  and  productive  resources  of  Indsi, 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society. 

BAKER,  author  of  Eight  Tears'  Waftdcr 
inffSy  and  also  the  Rifle  and  the  Hound  or  tic 
VVild  SpirU  of  Ceylon. 

BAKER6ANJ,  a  town  in  Bengal,  120  sikf 
east  of  Calcutta.  It  lies  between  the  Megna  atti 
Jessore.  It  is  low  and  famed  for  its  rice  eulu- 
vation. 

BAKHA.  Pers.  Tortoise. 

BAEHIL.  Hind.  A  miser,  a  close  fisted 
person. 

BAKHRA,  a  town  in  Tirhoot,  where  thrrt 
are  many  mounds  and  remains  of  an  aurttfit 
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baddhkt  city,  witb  imtges  and  insoriptioiis.  See 
Kesariah ;  Inacriptions  374-5. 

BAKfiSU.  Pars,  from  Baksbidao,  Pen.  A 
rift,  dooatioD,  a  donor,  asnally  Bux.  Bakhsh- 
iih,  a  preaent. 

BAKSHI,  8  military  ebief,  a  paymaeter. 

BAKUSHI  in  Torkiatan,  a  tronbadour,  a 
iranderiog  singer. 

BAKHSHISH.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  A  pre- 
KQt,  a  donation  or  gratuity,  in  Syria  and 
LgTpt,  legarded  as  the  drink-money  of  Europe, 
Ibe  mahomedana  of  Syria  nnd  Egypt,  about 
for  bakbshiak  on  every  ooeaaion.  It  is  ael- 
dom  heard  in  India. 

BAKHTAE  ZAMIN,  the  BakhUr  coun- 
trr.  the  preaent  name  of  the  country  between 
Baikh  and  Kabul.     Ancient  Bactria. 

BAKfiTEGAN,  a  lake  in  the  prcmce  of 
Furs,  which  receiyea  the  Kurab  river.  See 
l^an;  Iran. 

BAKHTIAR,  a  Gilji  general  who  under  the 
oTileriofKutttb-ud-Din,abottt  A.D.  1,301  con- 
quered Behar  ;  in  1208,  Bengal,  but  in  his  ex- 
pedition againat  Bhootan  and  Assnm,  he  was 
si^aOy  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Bengal, 
wbere  Ire  died  frooa  vexation  about  A.  D.  1206. 

BAKHTIARI,  wandering  pastoral  tribt-s  of 
Kurds,  vho  take  up  their  warm  winter  quarters 
iD  AiabisUn,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but,  in  summer,  travel  northwards  amongst 
tbe  moontaitts  of  Kirman  Shah.  The  inhabit- 
uti  of  Luri-Bazurg  are  now  classed  under  the 
genenl  title  of  Bakhtiyari ;  but  originally  this 
fiUDc  merely  applied  to  a  small  tribe,  one  of 
the  tveoty-tix  distinct  clans  among  whom  the 
province  was  divided.  The  Bakhtiyari,  with 
tWir  (iependenciea,  numbered  recently  28,000 
famiiiet.  They  comprise  exclusive  of  dependen- 
ce, three  divisions — the  Haft— Lang,  the 
Chihir— Lsng  and  the  Dina  ruin.  The  Backti- 
yvi  tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Luristan 
vest  of  Irak  between  Shuster  and  Ispahan,  and 
from  Shoster  to  near  Kermanshnh,  often  wander 
to  other  parts.  They  have  often  attacked  Isp- 
thiD,  Nadir  Shah  alone  having  almost  reduced 
tkeiD.  They  are  named  narurxo€o««ic  by  Strabo, 
>Jid  Paiiakharis  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Their  manners  and  language  have  acaroely 
changed  since  the  days  of  Cyrus.  They  retaio- 
^  their  independence  till  about  1840  when  they 
vere  eogquered  and  decimated  by  the  Persian 
^oremaeot,  and  their  chiefs  kept  in  perpetual 
Imprisonment  at  Teheran*  The  oountiy  is 
u&ed  for  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and 
w«  suecetsors  rule.  The  country  south  of  the 
P»t  chain  probably  formed  the  site  of  the 
«|Qneni  EUm  of  Scripture,  a  powerful  nation  in 
t^e  early  days  of  Abraham,  before  the  kingdoms 
^'  %ria  and  Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the 
^'-Bar<m  C.  A.  J)eBode*M  TraveU  in  Luris- 
^"^  ^  ArMitan^  p.  622.   Ferriet^t  Caravan 


Journeys,  p»  8-500.  Makolm*s  History  of 
Persia^  IL  465.  See  Pars.  Kashgoi,  Kur- 
distan, Luristan,  MamasenL 

BAKING*  As  mahomedans  object  to  eat  the 
fermented  loaf  bread  of  Europeans,  the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  receipt  for  unfermented  bread — 
Flour  1  Ib.y  bicarbonate  of  soda  40  graina, 
cold  water  \  a  pint,  muriatic  acid  50  drops. 
The  following  ia  a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
egg  or  Baking  Powder  :— carbonate  of  soda, 
5  A  lbs.,  tartaric  acid,  28  Iba.,  potato  flour,  1 
cwt,  turmeric  powder  |  Ibw  The  tgg  and 
custard  powders,  used  in  lieu  of  leaven  or  yeast, 
are  all  combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
tartaric  acid,  mixed  up  with  wheaten  flour,  or 
other  kinds  of  starch,  and  are  often  coloured 
with  turmeric  or  chromate  of  lead  ;  the  latter 
ingredient  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health,  and 
if  in  large  quantities,  is  poisonous  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  how  far  any  of  these  prepara- 
tions may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public. — 
Hoisall. 

BAKKA  MEENA.  Hind.  Scops  AldrovandL 
See  Birds,  Ornithology. 

BAKRAL.  SeeBakal. 

BAKKAB,  built  on  a  rocky  island  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Rohri  the  fortress  of  Bakkar,  is 
a  fortified  island,  and  waa  once  held  by  the 
Durani,  latterly  by  Mir  Sohrab  of  Sind,  and 
now  by  the  British,  The  effect  of  the  landscape 
is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  beautiful  stream, 
and  the  immense  groves  of  date- trees,  whicK 
fringe  its  banks.  Every  traveller  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  scenery  of  this  favoured  spot.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Talpnr  dynasty,  29th 
Jany.  1839.— ifM«on'j  Joumey^Fol  L  p.  362. 

BAKKUL.  Hind.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the 
roots  of  certain  trees,  used  in  Malwa,  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  string  and  cord. — Royle. 

BAKLA,  DuK.  Yicia  faba,  the  garden 
bean^  cultivated  at  the  same  season  and  manner 
as  the  kidney  bean. — Ridddt. 

BAKLA  KUBTI, "  the  bean  of  Pythagoras.'' 
See  Lotus. 

BAKLAT-UL-AHMAKA.  Aju^b.  Purslane. 

BAKLAZUN,  Duk?  Phaseolua  vulgaria. 
Dwarf  or  Kidney  Bean.^-itKU'tftf. 

BAKM.  HiN0.  The  dye  wood  of  Csesalpinia 
sappan. 

BAKOH,  ALSO  BAKOU,  also  BAKU,  in 
the  north  of  Persia  on  the  Caspian,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  to  which  even  hindu  pilgrims  from 
India  resort*  It  ia  now  a  part  of  the  Ruaaian 
territory.  It  has  bkck  naphtha  springs, 
and  when  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy,  the 
springs  bubble  up  higher,  and  aometimea 
the  naphtha  takes  fire,  and  rnna  like  burning 
lava  into  tbe  sea.  The  flaming  soil  or  ever- 
lasting fire  of  Bakoh  is  tbe  attraction  to  pil- 
grims and  is  not  less  famous^than  its  Naphtha 
springs.     See  Kirkook;  Jogi. 
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B  AKOT.  Iron  of  (bis  place  i«  largely  atlHsed. 

BaKK-EED,  also  Eed-08  Zoha.  A  mahome- 
dan  festival  held  on  the  lOtb  day  of  Iba 
tarelfth  month  of  the  mahomedaD  year,  called 
Zi-ul*hnj.  It  is  the  festival  in  oommemoration 
of  Abraham  offering  np  bis  son  Isaac  or,  as  the 
mabomedans  say,  ismael.  The  name  of  this  son 
i)  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  but 
he  is  generally  believed  by  mabomedans  to  have 
been  Isbmael,  not  Isaac.  Some  Indian  Bhiah's 
hoircver  auppose  him  to  have  been  Isaac ;  but 
the  Persians  ail  agree  that  he  was  Ishmael.  This 
feast  is  aiso  named  B'ed-i-kabeer  (the  great 
feast)  nnd  £ed«uB-«oha  (feast  of  daylight).  In 
India  it  is  called  bukreed ;  and  in  Turkey  Korban 
Beiram.  Nnmbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  sometimes 
a  camel  or  an  ox  are  sacrificed  on  this  day  and 
the  flesh  distribated  to  the  people. 

BAKRI,  A.  D.  763,  originator  of  the 
Moulad-i-Sherify  recitations  by  mabomedans  of 
the  birth,  miracles  and  death  of  their  prophet. 

BAK8.  BaNO.  from  Sams.  Bakaa  :  Adha- 
toda  vasica* 

BAKSA.    Bbno.     Rottbdlla  glabra. 

BAKSAH.  25»  34' ;  SZ^  59*  in  Hindustan 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Ganges,  70  miles  west 
of  Dioapore.  Railway  bungalow  ia  350  feet 
above  the  sea.    Ad.  SchL 

BAKSHL  Hind*  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
See  Bandaru. 

BAKU.  See  Bakoh. 

BAKUDAH,  a  small  town  near  Baghdad 
with  a  bazaar  and  mosque,  it  was  formerly  of 
great  importance. — Ferrier*s  Caravan  Jourueys* 

BAKUNING,  a  tin  mine  of  Banka.  See  Tin. 

BAKUR-CHEEREA,  or  '  the  bird's  nest,' 
also  called  Jodagir  or  Hill  of  Strife  Joda,  on 
the  recommendation  of  an  ascetic,  erected  a 
castle  on  it.  Doubtless  its  inaccessible  position 
seconded  the  recommendation  of  the  h  rmit,  for 
its  scarped  summit  renders  it  almost  impregna- 
ble.—7W. 

BAKUS.  BsMO.  Malabar  nat  Adhatoda 
vai^ca. 


presented  by  Siv«,  whose  eablem  ia  the  pUr 
or  lingam  encircled  by  the  yoBi  with  the  nhm 
boll,  Nandi  or  Bosafa  facing  io  frooC  btt 
Numbers  xxxl  41 ;  niiL  14 — 38. 


The  worship  of  the  god  Bal  aeems  to  bin 
been  adopted  io  E^ypt  and  throughout  sooil 
wertertt  Aski  and  sometimea  to  have  beei 
considered  that  of  the  creative  san  ;  sonetiBii 
io  the  form  of  the  physiological  emblems.  Tbv 
sttff  worship  of  India  aeema  to  have  bid  tu 
chief  plaee  in  Saurashtra,  whieh  was  in  eoaitaat 
intercourse  with  B<rypf  tad  Western  Aaj. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  phiiosopbietl  a* 
planations,  Baal  or  Bal  cr  Belns  mi  tit 
chief  god  of  aH  the  Semitic  natioai.  Ibe 
Arian  Brahman  seems,  now,  to  haTe  ehieilf 
adopted  the  astronomical  view  :  the  Rajpst 
and  the  southern  Asiatiei,  the  phystologieii,  bbi 
in  Indi«  at  present,  these  philosophies  are  ill 
confused.  At  present  the  Saercmi,  or  <ficrd 
(night  of  Siva)  is  the  winter  solstice.  On  \u  u 
ancient  times  in  India,  the  horse  was  ai'^rtfieei 
to  the  Sun,  or  Balnaih— the  lord  Bid.  Uc 
Scandinavians  termed  the  longest  nigbttbe 
'mothfr  night;  on  which  tht-y  heid  that  tU 
world  was  bom.  Hence  the  Beltanet  the  firat  of 
Bal  or  Balenoa ;  the  HiMil  of  aortheni  natiooi , 
the  sacrificial  firea  on  the  Aawanaedba,  (tf 
horse  aacrifice  worship  of  the  san,  by  tbi 
Sooryas  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Syrians  wl 
Sauromatm  on  the  horaea  of  the  MediterraM«a* 
When  ''Judah  did  evil  iu  the  sight  of  tW 
Lord,  and  built  them  hii^h  plaeea.  and  imut^ 
and  grovea,  on  every  high  hill  and  under  t\tn 
tree,"  the  object  was  Bal,  and  the  pilUr  Uie 
lingam  was  his  symbol.  It  was  on  hia  aitar  ibet 
burned  incense,  and  "  sacrifioed  unto  tb«  c».f 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month"  ^ihe  ucrul 
Amavat  of  the  Hindus).  The  Calf  of  Urari  ii 
the  bull  (Nandi)  of  Baleeaur  or  lawara ;  ibc 
Apis  of  the  Eicyptian  Osiris.  Aecordio?to 
Colonel  Tod.  (Tod'M  Rajiudhan,  Vol  Lpl^^ 
The  temple  of  Soloicov  waa  toBalyaadau 
the  idoUtera  of  that  day  aeem  to  have  held  to 


BAL.  Hind.  BALA.  Hihd,  young,  as  bal-  P®  V^^^  teneU  of  modem  hinduiam.- 


amrai  a  young  mango  grove. 

BAL.  H»d.  BALM,   Tel.  Btiength. 

BAL,  the  sun  god  of  the  hindoa,  identical 
with  the  Baal  god  of  the  Egyptiana  and  western 
Semitto  natioaa.  The  worahip  aeema  to  have 
been  origioally  aalronomical  and  aubaequently 
ptiysiologioal.  In  the  former,  the  aun  waa 
worshipped  direotg  aa  yet  in  India,  every 
moraiug,  and  at  every  aolstioe  or  sakrant  In 
the  physiological  worahip,  the  female  power  of 
Bal  waa  Baal-tia.  These  formed  an  androgyne 
divinity,  and  their  worahip  had  a  physiological 
bearing.  The  Semitic  emblem  of  Baal  was  the 
pillar  OB  the  high  plaoea,  and  hia  companion 
waa  the  bull  or  calf— all  identiod  with  the 
hiadu  mythology,  in  whiob  Ba»al  or  Bal  ia  re- 1  on 
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'*  Peor  hia  other  name,  when  he  endoed*'  ^ 
''  Israel  in  Bittim,  on  their  maaeh  Iron  Nik-' 
Pcuradke  LoH,  Book  /. 

Oolonel  Tod  tells  us  that  Bal-nath  wis  tbf 
God  Bal  of  the  anoieut  timea  of  India,  and  i^ 
huldaa^  was  the  gift  of  the  bull  to  the  tto. 
and  he  tells  ua  that  there  are  numerous  teaiplH 
in  Bajaathan  of  BaaJLim  ;  and  that  Balpoor(Mi. 
hadco)  haa  several  iu  Sanraahtra,  all  rvpr^ 
aenting  the  snn.  There  is  at  Balpoor  a  tenph 
to  Bal-poor  Siva,  or  Siva  of  the  town  of  Btlt 
with  ita  lingam  yooi  and  ball  of  braas,  and  B«l* 
Eswar  ia  the  lord  Bal,  fiiaha-bal>Bswar,  the  gntt 
lord  Bal.  In  aacient  weatem  Asia,  Bal  mJ 
the  braxen  calf  were  specially  wonbipped 
the    fiflkenlh    of  the    month,  aad,  io 


BAUkBAGH. 


BALABHI  PUBA. 


[ndra,t1ie  saored  dmj  ofBal-EMiar,  witk  his 
^ahsD  bttU  Kindi,  ia  tbe  amavaaft'  the  moon- 
est  fifteenth  daj  of  Ihe  montli.  Amongst  ,the 
hjM  rafleiy  aoearding  to  Colonel  Tod,  Haf 
s  ibe  pitrim  of  aU  wiio  love  war  and  «iEODg 
itiok,  and  is  espackUy  .the  oljeet  of  ihe  Rajput 
rarnor's  devotion  :  aoooidiagiy  blood  aud* 
fine  form  the  oiuaf  obUcions  to  the  gieat  fcod' 
)l  tbe  Indoa.  The  Goaaina,  and  the  |)eouUar 
ym\$  d  Uar,  or  Bal^  the  avOy  all  indulge  in 
jiioxiatiog  drags,  herbs,  and  drinks.  They  are 
uuaUj  seited  on  a  lioa,  leopard,  or  deer-skins, 
tbeir  bodies  ooiered  jvith  aahea,  their  hair  vat- 
ted  and  braided,  with  iron  tonga  to  feed  the 
pcDiteniiai  fires,  and  their  aava^  appearaaoe 
iQkkes  tbem  fit  organs  for  ihe  command  of  ihe 
^od  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  bodies  of 
ibese  Goaain  priests,  ministers  of  Uar,  the  god 
of  war,  are  not  burned  like  the  hindns,  but  are 
buried,  and  a  circular  tumulus  is  raised  over  the 
remains ;  and  with  aome  classes  of  Gosaips, 
small  tuvuli,  whose  form  is  the  fruerriin  of  a 
cone,  vitb  lateral  steps,  tbe  ape^L  crowned  with 
a  cjlindricpl  stone. — TotTs  B6ja$,lhon^  Vol, 
Ip.  11  Toig  TravtU,  p.  54,  49.  UilMer's 
Snta  Clurdiet  of  Asia,  p.  100.  Zapartd'$ 
I^iatvd, SnMeraeg  Voyage,!,  160.  See  Astarte  ; 
Aihtoretb ;  Baal,  High  daces.  Syndhya : 
Sunderan :— JTwi. 

BAL,  an  ear  of  com* 

BAL    Guz.    HiN».      Hair.     See  Shawl. 

BALA,  BtKO.  Twisted  Hibiscus^  Paronia 
odorata,  also  Hibiscus  tortnosus. 

BALA.    DuK-    Cuscus  root. 

BALA.  HniD.  A  child,  in  hindnism,  a  minor 
«R<ier  16,  according  to  British  Indian  Law,undcr 
1^  Bal-gopala,  name  of  the  infant  Krishna. 
Mioj  hindns  and  many  faindu  towns 
^sTe  aames  beginning  with  Bal,  sometimes 
refeniog  to  infancy  as  bal-amra  or  young  mango 
pore,  sometimes  to  a  deity. —  Wilson 

Bala.  Hikd.  Toung,  youthful,  as  Bal 
^rai,  a  mango  grpve  plantation.  Womepi  are 
temed  Bala,  if  nnder  sixteen  ;  prude^  middle 
,*g^;irirfa,  when  forty. — Tod*B  jRaJaslhn, 
i'^l  11  f.  251. 

BALA,  a  gntb  mhiA  eajia  the  yoini|p  pAants 
of  vheat  or  haiiley  whea  abouit  six  snehes 
kigb. 

BALA.  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
BALA.  HiMD.  ALSO  BALA  MU8KH,  Va^ 
leriana  Wallichiana. 

BALABAC  ISLANP,  Tying  off  the  8.  W. 
extremity  of  Pslawan  and  32  miles  north  from 
t^  opening  between  Banguey  and  Balamban- 
E^O)  it  ii  20  miles  long,  and  8  miles  broad.  It 
^»a  peak  on  iia  eaatern  shore.   1^600  feet 

^  BALA  BAOia,  in  Long.  70^  38'  £  and  Lat. 


BALA-BAND,  Uimp  A  fillet  wrapped 
round  the  turbaod.  The  haUrbuMti^  or  '  silken 
fillet,'  was  once  valued  as  the  mark  oi  the 
sovereign's  favour,  and  was  tantamount  to  the 
courtly  *'  orders"  of  Enrope-^—Toifa  HaifaMlkan, 
ToZ.  7. />.  662. 

BALABANDI  TIOE.  Ipomsea  pes-caprae, 

BALA  BHADRA,  sonofNanda  and  elder 
brother  of  Krishna.  He  is  the  patron  of  agricul- 
ture. He  was  of  great  strength  and  irate  tcun- 
per.— TayA>r.     See  Baldeva* 

BALABHI*  An  era  neniioDed  by  Tod,  as 
oocurriug  in  an  inaeripticHi  foimd  at  Somnath, 
oommenciog  318  A.  D.  Balahhi  waa  dcstjroyed 
in  802  &mivBit,  from  which  .time  it  mey  bo 
presumed  tbe  era  waa  discontinued*  This  is  also 
written  Yalabhi,  and  in  an  inscription  on  copper 
plajtes  found  then,  of  date  A.  D»  328,  ooniaia- 
ing  granta  of  lands  to  brahmin  priests,  tbe  era 
used  in  the  inscription  is  the  Yalabhi  era, 
corresponding  to  the  375th  of  Vikiamdityi^  or 
A.  D.  319.  Balabhi,  or  Balhara,  in  Guzerat, 
is  represemed  to  huve  been  destroyed  under 
Siliditya  8rd,  A.  D.  524,  by  a  Bactro-Indiaa 
army ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Byzantium  of 
Ptolemy,  In  ihe  first  inscription,  Dbruva  Sena 
is  a  follower  of  Bhagavata,  and  Dbarapattah  of 
the  sun  ;  all  the  rest  worship  Siva,  The 
brahmans  are  not  spokei^  of  with  any  respect 
or  veneration,  as  the  grants  simply  say,  I  give 
to  such  and  such  a  brabman.  Very  consider- 
able doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  of  the  inscription.  The  character 
corresponds  to  that  of  tbe  eighth  century. 
When  Quiaa-thsang  w;ia  at  Balabhi  in  tbe 
seventh  century,  there  were  100  Buddhist  mo- 
nasteries, and  600  Buddhist  priests ;  and  the 
king,  although  a  Kshatriya,  waa  a  Buddhiat« 
See  Balnbhipura.    Kalian.    Baurasbtra. 

BALABHI  PUBA  seeme  to  hsve  been  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Balhara,  ruled  by  BaU 
labhi  princes.  Their  chief  town,  Ballabhipura 
according  to  Tod  was  destroyed  by  au  inru|>« 
iion  of  tbe  Paribjans,  G«ies,  Huaa  or  Oathi,  or 
a  mixture  o£  these  tribes,  aud  he  gives  ihe  date 
as  A,  D.  524,  but  Thojnaa  givisa  A.  D.  7i6, 
tbe  Chinese  traveller  Quiaji-thsang  visited  it 
in  the  seventh  century.  Its  ruins  eiiat,  about 
20  miles  west  of  Bhownugur  in  Kaifciwar,  neav 
the  modern  town  of  Wallay,  and  tbe  ^Ltent 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  Aravala  mount 
tains  in  the  north  to  the  Tapti.  On  its  deatruo* 
tion  Anhulwara  became  the  seat  of  government, 
its  princes  bearing  the  name  of  Bala  Bai  and 
thia  endured  until  the  14th  centary.— *(J?^/ioe'a 
Historyqflndia,  p.^b^.)  Colonel  Tod  aaya 
{Tod's  Jtq^'astkan,  Vol  I.  p.  102)  that  at  all 
events,  the  prince  of  Deo  Isid  the  foundation 
of  Anhulwarra  Futtno  ia  &  802  (A.  D.  746)^ 
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BALACHAN. 

which  henoeforth  became  the  capital  city  of  ihia 
poitioD  of  India,  in  lieu  of  Balabhipoara, 
which  gave  the  title  of  Baltoa-rae  to  its 
princes,  the  Balhara  of  the  earlier  Arabian 
travellers,  and,  following  them,  the  geographers 
of  Europe. 

Cbittore  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oodypore.  But  its  dynasty  claims  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Lob,  the  eldest  son  of  Bama  of 
the  Solar  dynasty.  They  say  that  they  were 
first  ruling  at  Balabhipore,  a  city  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid  waste  by 
the  son  of  Nowsharwan  of  Persia  A.  D.  524. 
The  Bajput  queen  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  named 
Goho,  from  whom  the  rsjahs  of  Oodeypore  are 
descended.  Qoho  established  the  kingdom  of 
Edur,  and  eight  princes  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 
BALACHAN.  ob  BALACHANG.  Malay. 


Ona-pi ... 
Traai   ... 


••. 


...BuRH.  I  Bagon  ... 
...Japan. 


...Phil. 


A  condiment  in  general  use  in  Burmah,  and 
both  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  ordinarily 
from  prawns,  sardines,  (Engraulis  meletta,) 
and  other  small  fish,  pounded  aad  pickled.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption throughout  both  the  Malay  and 
Philippine  Archipelago,  Asiatic  Islands,  by  the 
Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  Cochin  Chinese.  It 
is,  indeed,  essentially,  the  article  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Garum, 
the  produce  of  an  Engraulis,  a  mediterranean 
fish.  A  mild  description  of  Balacbang  is  made 
in  Bombay,  and  sold  as  an  item  in  Indian  oil- 
men's stores.  13,500  tons  valued  at  £90,000 
sterling,  were  exported  from  Burmah  from  1st 
November  1854  to  1st  November  1855.  It  is  a 
kind  of  caviare,  in  general  its  aroma  is  too  strong 
for  European'  taste,  but  some  of  the  best,  from 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  we  got  when  there  is  of 
a  reddish  colour  and  is  very  similar  to  the  an- 
chovy pasta  of  the  London  oilmen.  That  most  in 
use  is  made  of  a  species  of  very  small  shrimp, 
which,  in  the  fine  season,  is  found  in  enormous 
nnmbers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  :  it  is  salted 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  being  made  np 
into  little  parcels  is  sent  into  the  interior,  where 
it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  inferior  kind  is 
made  of  all  kinds  of  little  fish,  shrimps,  &c..  in 
the  same  way,  bat  does  not  bear  so  high 
a  price._  In  another  mode,  the  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermenUtion,  and 
afterwards  dried,  pounded  and  preser?ed  with 
•pioes.  With  the  Malays,  Sismese,  Burmese 
and  CochiD  Chinese,  Balschan  has  become  a 
neeessary  of  life,  as  it  serves  to  sesson  the  daily 
food  of  these  nations.  In  Sumstra  the  red 
Balachang  is  the  best  and  it  is  made  of  the 
^pawii  of  shrimps,  or  of  the  shrimps  themselves. 


BAUur. 

which  they  'take  about  the  months  of  ntm 
They  are,  after  boiling,  exposed  to  the  iud  t: 
dry,  then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  ui, 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  .formed  but 
cakes,  which  is  all  the  process.  The  bisck  nrt, 
used  by  the  lower  cUss,  is  made  of  smsU  hi 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  On  some  piro 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  they  islt  tU 
roes  of  a  large  fish  of  the  shad  kind,  and  pre 
serve  them  perfectly  dry,  and  well  flavouRi 
These  are  called  trobo. — Atndie*s  Mat,  M< 
p.  Hi.  Fcndhner^s  Cam.  Bid  :  Fa^'  f«i. 
hasty.  Crawfard^B  Diet  :  p.  37.  Mandni 
Hiit.  of  SwmOra,  p,  63 — 4. 

BALAD.  Ae.  a  district,  a  town.  Bilsd  a! 
Jahaf,  a  district  in  Yemen ;  Ibn-ul-bald,  i  au* 
zen. — See  Khadim.  Saba. 

BALADARPADA.  See  InscriptioAi. 

BALA-DITYA-CALU.  A  Telugu  Mtrw> 
mer  who  wrote  in  the  4558th  year  of  the  Cilh 

BALAEN,  a  large  division  of  the  Jati. 

BAL JINA,  a  genus  of  whales,  spedes  i 
which  occur  both  in  the  northern  snd  tiu 
southern  seas.  The  whale  of  the  GieesW 
fisheries  belongs  to  this  genus. 

BALJiNA  ANTAETICA,  the  aotsrtie. 
smooth-backed-whale,  is  not  known  is  ^ 
central  parts  of  the  Pacifie.  But  in  spring  : 
resorts  to  the  bays  of  Chili,  South  Afnos,  tk 
Brazils,  Australia,  New  Zealaud  aad  Via 
Dieman's  Land. 

BAL^NlDiS,  a  family  of  roamnslis,  of 
the  order  Cetacess,  the  whale  tribe.  In  ib« 
Balsenidae  family,  there  are,  in  India,  fotii 
icenera  and  7  species,  viz.  one  Balenoptera, 
four  BalsBna^  I  Physeter  and  one  Phoc^aa.  See 
Mammalia, 

BALAGUAT,  a  geographical  term  todr 
signate  the  table  land  in  the  south  of  Pesioib- 
lar  India.  It  forms  the  ooUectorate  of  Saleo, 
literally  above  the  ghat. 

BALAGHU,  a  town  in  Long.  69*  63*  E. 
and  L.  84^49'    N. 

BALA  GHUND  Puaht.    ^gle   marmdM 

BALaGRINL     SeeKyan. 

BALA-GOPALA,  Sans.  From  bela,  a  dili 
go,  a  cow,  and  pala^  a  feeder,  a  name  of  t^ 
infant  Krishna.  See  Bala;  Krishna  ;  Budis. 

BALAGUNDA.  in  Long.  77 «  60'  Ec-I 
Let.  10'  10'  N. 

BALAHAHA.  See  Kabul. 

BAliAHEBEE,  in  Long.  76S  52*  E.  ^^ 
Lat.  27«  r  N. 

BALAIS     Pr.  Brooms. 

BALAJI,  a  brahmiin  chief  of  the  Mabrttu 
cabinet,  after  the  accession  of  Sahoo,  securvd  fv 
himself  as  peshwa  the  entire  authority  and  po*'^ 
of  the  atate.  On  his  demise  in  1731,  his  too,  (^ 
first  Baji  Bao,  succeeded  him-  Baji  Rso,  ^^ 
ambitiouB.    Ue  exacted  the  choath,  enforcts*^ 
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Kis  euctbos  by  predatory,  excursions.  In  1 731 
Bail  Bao  compelled  the  Azof  Jabi  dynasty  to 
permit  him  to  plunder  tbe  nortfaein  parts  of 
the  Moghul  territory.  Vt  crossed  tbe  NerbndHa 
in  1732,  plundered  Malvra,  obtained  a  third  of 
tbe  Jbansi  territory  ;  in  1736  obtained  the 
ceisioDof  Malva  ;  in  1 737»he  exacted  from  Azof 
Jah  tn  iBMf^ment  of  all  the  countries  south 
of  the  Chumbnl,  the  surrender  of  Benares,  6ya, 
Mattra  and  Allahabad.  Baji  Rao,  for  20  yiears, 
headed  tbe  Mshratta  confedemcy,  auid  elevated 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  fslory .  He  died  1740  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bftlaji  Baji  Kao.  Baji  Rao,  the 
second  son  of  Ragboba  succeeded  to  the  peahwa 
or  chiefship  on  24th  October  1745,  his  cousin, 
tired  with  the  state  of  afifairs,  had  thrown  him* 
lelf  from  a  terrace  of  his  palace,  and  was  killed. 
Nana  Famsfis,  however,  put  bim  aside  and 
placed  Cbinnaji,  Baji  Rao's  younger  brother,  on 
tbe  tbrose,  but  Baji  Rao  again  got  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  commanded  the  Mahratta  armies.  In 
March  17S1  be  opposed  Gbaztud-din  Khan, 
but  made  peace  for  money.  In  October  along 
with  Bagoji  Bhonslab,  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  iha  Golcondab  rulers,  but  made  peace 
with  SaJabot  Jan^  at  BeHer.  See  Baji  Rao  ; 
Pesbwa :  liahratka  Oovemments. 

fiiLAK.  Two  hills,  six  hundred  paces 
mndety  in  tbe  district  of  Balad-ul-Jahaf  in 
leioen.  This  distvict  is  the  land  of  Sheba  being 
to  ailed  to  tbe  present  time,  Ard-us-8aba,  and 
Bilkeea,  tbe  queen  of  Sheba,  built  a  masonry 
^jke  or  dam  between  the  two  Balak  hills.  It 
is&med  in  Arabian  story  as  the  Sail-ul-Arun  or 
Sail  oLmareb— See  Balkees.  Saba^ 

BALA  KHANA  Pbrs-  Upper  story,  whence 
coffltt  balcony  in  English.— ^ieA'«  Kocrdistan, 
H  I,  p,  205. 

BALAL,  in  Kamatica,  an  honorific  appella- 
tion. 

BALAM.  Hind.  Cymbopogon  aromaticus. 

BALAMBANGAN  or  BALAMBANG  Is- 
^^d.  called  Berobangan  by  the  Malays,  nearly 
1^  miles  loni?,  lies  in  the  Balabac  Strait,  at  the 
Borth-eaat  aide  of  Borneo.  It  was  once  a 
poiiesaion  of  England,  and  from  the  extreme 
ncbnets  of  that  portion  of  the  islsnd  it  might 
MTc  proTed  a  settlement  of  great  value,  but  it 
^n  relinqaiahed  to  Holland  in  1837.  It  has 
^"0  excellent  harbours.  The  principal  station 
« the  peninsular  tongue  off  the  -southern  har- 
w  waa  determined  to  be  in  Lat.  7«  12'  61 
5  Long.  116?   49'   S  E.—fforsburgh,    See 

BALAM    PULL    Malbal,    Tamarindus 

lfldica.-Zw«. 

BALAND,  a  town  in  Long.  82°  10'  B. 
«fl  L»t.  22"  1 9'  N. 

BALAND.  Hinb/  The  name  of  a  rajah  of 


ihwirar  tribe. 


B  A  LAND,  a  tribe  formerly  dominant  iu 
Ajoree  Burhnr  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Mirzapur.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Chundel 
rajputs  and  now  occupy  Mtinwas  a  principality 
in  subordination,  to   the  raja  of  HemvL.^^ Elliot. 

BALANITES  JIGYPTIACA.  .  DcUi :  a 
small  thorny  tree  common  about  Dehli  and  up 
to  the  Jumna,  Its  nut  ia  about  the  size  of  an 
c^STt  itnd  when  scooped  out  is  filled  with  gun- 
powder as  a  fire  work.     It  yelds  an  oiL 

BALANISTUM.  Himd.  Flowers  of  Punica 
granatum* 

BALANOPHOREiB.  This  order  of  plants 
contains  several  parasites  sueh  as  the  Bafflesia, 
and  the  Cytinns  hypocistus,  or  Cisti  trees  of 
Europe,  which  yields  the  hypooistns  juice. 
This  owes  all  ita  properties  to  the  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  gallic  hfid^'^CyShaughneuy^ 
p.  569. 

BALANOPHORA  is  a  curious  leafless  pa- 
rasite growing  abundantly  on  maple  in  the  Zemu 
vallev  in  Sikkim  and  also  in  the  N.  W.  Him- 
malaya.  This  species  produces  the  great  knots  on 
the  maple  roots^  from  which  the  Tibetans  form 
their  drinking  cups  mentioned  by  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet.  Dr.  Hooker  found  a  small  store 
of  these  knots,  cleaned,  and  cut  ready  for  the 
turner,  and  hidden  behind  a  atone  by  some  poor 
Tibetan,  who  bad  never  returned  to  the  apot ; 
they  had  etidently  been  there  a  very  long  time* 
The  Lepcha  drink  out  of  these  little  wooden 
cups,  which  are  very  pretfy,  often  polished,  and 
mounted  with  silver.  Some  are  supposed  to  be 
antidotes  against  poison  and  hence  fetch  an 
enormous  price  ;  these  are  of  a  peculiar  wood, 
rarer  and  paler*coloured.  Dr.  Hooker  has  paid 
a  guinea  for  one  sudi,  hardly  different  from  the 
common  sort,  which  cost  but  4ci  or  6d  MM. 
Hue  and  Gabet  graphically  allude  to  this 
circnmstanoe,  when  wishing  to  purchase  cups  at 
Lhassa,  where  their  price. is  higher,  as  they  are 
all  imported  from  the  Himalaya.  The  knots 
from  which  they  are  formed,  are  produced  on 
the  roots  of  oaks,  maples,  and  other  mountain 
forest  trees,  by  the  above  described  parasitical 
{^ant,  known  to  botanists  as  Balanophora — 
Hooker  Him-  Jovr.  Vol,  /.,  p,  182. 

BALANOPHORA  GIGANTICA  is  a  fa- 
vourite astringent  remedy  in  Burmah.—- 
0* Shaughnessy,  p*^  569. 

BALANOPHORA  INDICA.  WaU.  Cat. 
7234:  This  is  found  in  the  forests  of  tbe  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to 
5,000  feet.— 5%t£>.  En.  pi.  Ztyl.p.  a9S. 

BALANOPTERA,  a  genus  of  the  whale 
family,  BalsenidsB,  of  the  order  of  Mammalsi 
Cetaces.     See  Mammalia. 

BALANUS,  the  bamacla  genus,  one  of  tbe 
Girrhipedia  of  the  Artieulata.   Some  of  those- 
found  on  the  old   timbers  in  India  are  very 
large. 
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BALAPOBEy  several  towns  Id  India,  one  is 
in  Long.  80^  56'  £.  &  Lai.  25""  18'  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  80*  69'  E.  &  Ut.  27''  20'  N., 
a  third  is  20  miles  &  W.  of  Akolah. 

BALA  BAL  See  Sahara  ;  fialabhipur  : 
Bauratbtnu 

BALARAMA,  elder  brother  of  Krishna.  Hia 
history  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  mythical- 
legends,  but  he  seems  to  have  married  Bevati. 
BALA  BAMA,  the  eighth  avatar,  or  in- 
carnation of  Viihnu  :  the  word  B&iii  ia  Sans- 
crit meaning  strength.  See  Avatar  ;  Jaganath, 
Krishna  ;  Nath  Bama ;  Sri  Sampradaya ;  Saras- 
wati  ;  Inscriptions. 

BALASy  called  also  Palash  and  Balsaces,  the 
^  Sth  Sassanian  king  of  A.  D.  484. 

BALAEATEE.  Saks.  From  bil&,  strength, 
ani  aratee,  an  enemy. 

BALASORE,  a  town  and  bay  and  river  in 
Orissa,  in  the  N,  £•  of  the  Peninsula  Of  India, 
the  entrance  being  in  L.  21''  28'  N.  L.  ^l""  4' 
£.  The  East  India  Conopany  formed  a  factory 
at  Balasore. — HcrBhurgk, 

BALAS  BUBY;    Badakh^shan,   has    been 
knowD  since  the  days   of  Marco  Polo,  as  the 
country  producing  the    real  balas  rubyi  aa  well 
as   the  lajivard  or  lapis  &az.iili»  from   which  is 
made  the  beautiful  blue  piiemeiit  called  ultra* 
marine. — Paper's    Ecut    India    Cabul    and 
Afghanistan,  p.  186.  See  Badakhshan. 
B  A  LAST.     Bua.    Ballast. 
lULASA  PANDU.  Tbl.  Webera  tetrandra. 
BaLAZAK,  an  iotoiicating  electuary   pre- 
pared from  the  Malacca  bean,  the  Anaoardiam, 
Lence  the  name  Al-Baladori  of  Ahmad. 
BALBAJAMUS.  Imperata  cyliodrica.  Beawf, 
BALBAND,    the    Makratta    alphabetical 
eharttcter. 

BALBAPILLI,  L.  13«47'N.,L.  79^26' 
S.  in  the  Kamatik,  a  amall  village  IS  miiea  8. 
of  Kodur.  It  is  frcMii  630  to  679  feet  above 
the  sea. 

BALBEC  oi  BAALBEO.  The  Ba-alith  of 
Scripture  and  Heliopolia  or  Temple  of  the  Sun 
of  the  Greeks  is  now  a  ruined  town.  It  is 
built  on  the  lower  elopes  of  the  Anti  libanua, 
43  miles  N.  W.  of  Damascus  in  Lat.  34^  1 
kO'  N.,  and  L.  S6<'  11*  E.  The  date  of  its  ori- 
gin  is  unknown,  but  Antonioua  Pius  buUt  one 
great  temple.  It  was  sackcxl  in  A.  D.  748 
by  the  mahomedaos  and  finaUy  pillaged  in  A. 
I),  140O  by  Timar;  now  contains  about  a 
Lundred  Arab  families,  eultivators  and  herdsmen 
who  reside  in  a  quarter  surrounded  by  a  modern 
wall.  The  great  temple  of  the  aun  and  its  bnildings 
hit  at  the  westcfu  end,  outside  the  modern 
walls.  There  were  rows  of  pillars  in  the 
Gorinthiao  order  of  arcbiteeture»  almost  all  of 
which  b»ve  now  talleni  aa  also,  have  the  roofa 
of  great  courts,  one  of  tliem  144  feet  square^ 
and  Yuulted  passages.    Ou  the  cast  is  a  court 


230  feet  by  118  feet,  wbicb  had  archea  on  its 
western  and  northern  sides.    See  Baalbec. 

BALBEJ  OR  BALTEJ.  The  tariff  valoatios 
of  this  in  Bombay  is  Bs-  4  per  ewt* 

BALBI,  Gaspar,  a  merchant  dealer  in  pre> 
cious  stones  who  travelled  to  India  beiweco 
1579  to  1588. 

BALC^H'HARU.    Se^  JaUmansi. 

BALCHIR.  Hind.  Nardostaohys  Jatanunsi. 

BALCHUR.  Hind.  Beng.  Jatamanai  vak- 
rian.  Found  near  standing  water  at  Ajmcre, 
the  roots  are  small  and  knotty,  and  fine,  like 
hair,  hence  the  name  :  have  a  sweet  seent :  sre 
tasteless :  used  to  heat,  strengthen  and  excite 
the  aystem.  One  tola  ia  the  dose.  Arc  »rry 
much  used  ako  in  hair  mesaliha  ;  price  two  nrrn 
for  one  rupee*  Also  the  name  of  a  grass,  the 
roots  of  which  are  like  fine  hair,  sweet-acentcd, 
and  much  uaed  in  cleaning  the  hair.  Tits 
latter  grass  is  the  Andropogon  schsnanthtts.— 
Gen.  Med.  Top,pA2%.  See  NardoaUcb>i; 
Spikenard. 

BALCONDA,  in  Long  78''  28'  E.and  Lat 
18«  66'  N. 

BALDEO.  See  Krishna  ;  Baldeva  ;  8«ii. 

BALDEVA»  ion  of  a  prince  of  Malhara 
and  nephew  of  Koonti,  the  mother  of  the  fiva 
Pando  brothers.  Baldera  was  cousin  of  Kriabaa 
and  fled  with  Yoodiahtra  from  the  baitle  fielj 
of  the  Mahabarata  on  the  Jumna,  \uu, 
Sauraahtra.  After  Kriahna'a  death,  Baldeis 
Yoodishtra  went  northwarda,  and  it  is  supposed 
penetrated  into  Greeoe.  Baldeva  has  betii 
deified  aa  the  god  of  strength  and  is  suppoerd 
to  be  the  Hercules  of  the  east  and  weal,  lit 
is  still  worshipped  aa  in  the  days  of  Alcxanjier« 
hia  ahrine  at  Buldeo,  in  Vrij,  hia  dub.  a 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion's  ikin  his  covering. — 
Tod's  R<yaxthan,  See  Bala  Bhadra,  Kiiahna, 
Polyandry,  Pandu. 

BALD-UL-AJAM.  See  Ajam.  Balad. 

BALEABICA.    See  Crane. 

BALUH-BALEH.    Jav.    Acoudi. 

BALE  of  cotton  weigha  differently  in  variooa 
ooontriea. 


In  Amerioa  lbs. 

440 

In  China  Iba.  240 

,y  Brazil     do 

180 

„  Bengal  do  300 

„  Egypt    do 

500 

„  Madraa  do  300 

„  Turkey  do 

ddO 

„  Bombay  do  394 

BALEIA-ITHLXANL  Ualbal.  Zapanta 
nodiflora — Linn^ 

BALEA,  A  genua  of  moUuscs.  See  Mo* 
lusca. 

BALBAN.  See  Kaya  Balian. 

BALEL,  of  Kashmir,  Coriaria  Nepaleaais. 
See  Tadreltt. 

BALELA.  Hind.  Terminalia  beUerica- 

BALELA  SUJAH^  small  bUck  myiobalan. 
fruit  of  the  Terminalia  citrine. 

BALENOPTEBA.  A  whale  or  ror<|ual  w^a 
stranded  about  1836  upon  Juggoo  o<  Aahcm% 
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present  at  the  taking  of  Zorapore  on  tbe  18lh 
October  1839  ;   8er?ed  as  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Madras  Forces  in  the  war  against  China,  in 
1840-1*2,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Gbusan  on  ibe  5th  July  1840;  Canton  25th 
May  1841 ;  Amoy  26th  August  1841 ;  Ghusan 
1st  October  1841  ;Chinghae,10tb  October  1 84 1 ; 
Ningpo,    Idth   October  1841  ;   Ningpo   lOih 
March  1842  ;  Tsekee,  15th  March  1842 ;  Sega- 
on,  15th  March  1842 ;  Chapoo»  18th  May  1842 
Wooaung,  16th  Jane  1842;  Shanghai  19th  June 
1842  ;  Chin<keang-koo,  21st  July  1842  ;  Nan- 
kin, August  1842;   Yang-tse-kiangriFer  Sep- 
tember 1842  ;  and  received  the  Chinese  medal* 
He  was  consul  at  Shanghai  for  many  year^,  wa^ 
employed  as  a  Commissioner   on  the  Madras 
Public  Works  Establishments,  but  his  last  la- 
boursin  ludia  from  1859,  to  1862  were  as  Chief 
of  the  Military  Finance  Department  of  India. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  1859  the  Ust  em- 
bers of  the  mutiny  were   just   being  trodden 
out ;  peace  had  been  restored  .but  with  peace 
had  not  come  prosperity,  for  the  British  £m« 
pire  in  India  had  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
revolt  and   rebellion,  to  be  compelled  to  strug- 
gle a  second  time  for  life  against   the  dangers 
of  bankruptcy,   as    tbe  sepoys'     revolt    had 
burthened  India  with  a  debt,  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  tbe  dangers  it  bad  escaped.     Ti.e 
large  powers  which,  during  the  emergency  had  of 
necessity  been  entrusted  to  departments,  and  to 
Divisional  and  Station  Officers,  were  still  being 
exercised.    Extra  establishments,  no  longer  ne« 
cesaary  were  being  kept  up ;  contracts  were  being 
iQto  the  Madrassa-i-Azam.     He  published  the  '  renewed  at  war  prices  ;  and  from  the  nature  of 


IsUfld,  8.  of  Bamu  island.  Each  of  the  rami 
ofita  lower  jaw  measured  21  feet  io  length, 
minus  an  inch  or  two. — Be»g.  Ak  Soe»  J<mr» 
-Vo.  4,  p.  414.    See  BaiaBna, 

fiALEOKOURAS.    See  Kalian. 

BaL£8AR  a  sub-division  of  the  Gujar  tribe. 

BALE3HWAR,  19*' 26' ;  T***  10',  in  the 
Dtkbaa,  10  miles  S.  of  Sangamner,  at  ibe  pago* 
da  00  tbe  kUI,  it  is  3,827  feet  above  Colaba 
Obserratory. 

BALBSSAN.    Eoypt.    Opobalsam. 

BALESWAaA,a  name  of  Siva.  See  Bal. 
Yarini. 

BALFOUB,  Edward,  a  Madraa  medical  offi- 
cer,fanu8hed  several  articles  to  current  literature. 
Eviitor  of  a  CyelopaMiia  of  India  and  of  Eastern 
andSootbem  Asia,  wrote  on  the  influence  of 
trees  on  tbe  climate  of  a  conntry  :  the  Statistics 
of  Cholera :  the  localities  exempt  from  Cholera : 
tbe  eomnercial  products  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency :  the  Timber  trees,  Timber  and  fancy 
woods  of  Esstem  and  Southern  Asia  :  On 
Cholera  at  Thayeimyoo  in  Madras  <JtM(r- 
/<Hy  Jovmo/  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  VII. 
P'  30&.  Oo  fegetables  for  Europeans  in  Bnr« 
mih-Ib.  rilLp,  916.  On  typhoid  remittent 
feTeratBsogalore.  lb.  IX.  385.  On  the  health 
of  Troops  at  Secunderabad.  lb.  X.  261.  On 
Ik  Cantoament  of  Trimulgherry  :  In  1 851  he 
fottitated  and  till  1859  conducted  the  Go- 
venimeDt  Central  Museum,  Madras,  and  in  1863 
be  formed  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Bangalore. 
Die  Madras  mabomedan  Library  owes  its 
ori||;io  to  bim,  and  the  introduction   of  English 


Guldastah  i-Snhn,  or  selections  from  the  Persian 
tod  Hiodustanipoeta  ;  published  in  diglot  Hin- 
duitaoi.  Tamil  and  Telugoo  several  editions  a 
BUistieil  Map  of  the  World.  Translated  snd 
pobiiabed  Conqurst's  Midwifery  and  Tate'a 
Astronomy.  He  was  the  Political  Agent  at  the 
Court  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Persian  and 
Hiodostaiii Translator  to  GoTernment,  Commis- 
sioner for  Investigating  the  Debts  of  the  Nabob 
of  tbe  Carnatic,  and  Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
t<es  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  for  the 
Pirifl  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  for  the  Madras 
£ibibitioD8  of  1855  and  1857- 

BALFOUR,  Dr.  Francia,  Bengal  Service, 
»roU  on  the  Arabic  poeta  — As.  lies.,  Vol.  u. 
805.  On  tidea  of  the  barometer,  1794.— Ibid, 
Vol.  IT.  195.  On  the  effects  of  3ol-lunar  influ- 
ence on  fevers^Ibid,  Vol.  viii.  1.  On  the  Per- 
Bttn  tod  Arabic  Grammar.— Ibid,  889,  and 
Pjibliihed  the  Inaha-i-Harkern.— 2>r.   Buiet's 

BALPOUB,  Major  General  George,  C.  B.,  an 
^^  of  the  Madras,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  Roy- 
^  Mllery.  He  serred  with  the  Malacca  Field 
roree  in  1832-33  ;  as  Brigade  Major  in  the 
^Ni^n  against  Kornool  in   1 839  and  was 


the  circamstances,  the  army  wna  the  chief  source 
ofezpense.  At  this  juncture  Colonel  Jameson,  of 
tbe  Bombay  Army,  Colonel  Burn  of  the  Bengal 
Army  aad  Colonel  Bnlfour,  c.  a.  of  the  Madras 
Artillery  were  formed  into  a  Commission  on  tbe 
military  eatablisbments  of  tbe  country.  They 
first  examined  into  those  of  Bombay  then  visited 
Madras  and  finally  reached  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  1860,  from  wbicli,  before  many 
months  were  over,  Colonels  Jameson  and 
Born  left  in  ill  health  leaving  Colonel 
Balfour  to  the  entire  work.  A  Military  Finance 
Department  for  final  control  and  audit  was 
then  formed,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
chief,  and  from  that  date  the  whole  of  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  bringing  the  army 
military  establishments  down  to  the  peace  scale. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  army  sane* 
tioned  on  the  restoration  of  peace  after 
the  revolt,  was  for  Bengal  1,13,095;  for 
Madras,  55,125;  for  Bombay,  39,270,  era 
total  of  2,07,490 ;  of  whom  71,121  were  Euro- 
peans and  1,86,369  Nativea.  Much  of 
the  decrease  which  he  effected  in  the  charges, 
was  obtained  by  necessary  reductions ; 
In    the  account    establishments,    aloitf,     of 
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il\tt  Bengal  Commissariat  and  Pay  Depart- 
ments,  the  annual  saving  effected  by  bene- 
ficial chan$[;es  amounted  respectively  to  £7,000 
and  £3,000,  total  £12,000.  Prior  to  the  revolt 
of  1337,  the  military  charges  of  India  were 
£11,500,000.  The  European  army  bad  been 
lower  than  in  any  year  since  1816;  but,  by  the 
beginning  of  1659,  this  charge  had  risen  to 
£21,000,000  when  the  Military  Finanee  Com- 
mission was  established.  The  military  estimates 
for  1860-61,  including  the  carriage  department 
were  reduced  to  a  trifle  over  £16,000,000,  and 
the  Indian  Revenue  was  £39,000,000.  But  in 
the  following  year  Mr.  Laing,  the  Financial 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  intimated  that 
the  Military  Finance  Department  had  revis- 
ed the  estimates  with  great  care,  and  they  were 
stated  at  £12,850,000  or  £2,479,000  lower 
than  in  1860*61.  And  Mr.  Laing  further  add- 
ed that  £12,199,242  was  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  military  eatabliahments  aa  fixed  permanently 
for  ludia,  only  that,  in  the  year  18Gl-2^  re- 
duction of  items  costing  £600,760,  could  not  be 
completed.  The  1861-62  estimate,  therefore, 
was  to  that  amount  higher  than  the  estimated 
permanent  expenditure,  so  that  the  actual  dimi- 
nution from  1860-61  to  1861-62,  iu  the  eost  of 
the  army,  was  £3,220,000.  It  was  further  ex- 
pected that  the  Annual  military  charges  would 
be  brought  down  to  twelve  millions  in  India 
and  two  millions  iu  Britain.  Mr.  Laing  when 
submitting  his  budget  estimates  and  explaining 
the  changes  in  operation,  stated  that  the  future 
history  of  India  would  not  be  complete,  with- 
out mentioning  the  successful  labours  of 
Colonel  Balfour,  and  the  most  recent  writer, 
the  Hon'ble  Mr*  Thurlow,  who,  as  Private 
Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  had  rare  opportunities 
of  asotrtaining  and  judging  of  events,  at  pp. 
29  and  80  remarks  that  when  the  Military 
Finance  Department  was  established  after  the 
revolt  of  1857,  in  order  to  ensure  economy  in 
military  expenditure.  General;  then  Colonel, 
Balfour  was  selected  for  the  sole  controul  of 
this  department,  under  the  personal  authority 
of  Lord  Canning.  He  was,  adds  Mr.  Thurlow,  a 
man  of  obstinate  ability,  and  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  power  and  promise  of  support,  lie 
conducted  the  work  of  pruning  with  a  knowledge 
of  detail  only  exceeded  by  his  zeal  in  execution, 
and  Lord  Elgin  wrote  on  Colonel  Balfour's  re- 
tarn  to  Britain,  that  a  man  wlio,  right  or  wron^^ 
had  saved  his  country  -  several  millions  well 
merited  some  reward.  From  the  embarrassed 
•late  of  the  fioancea,  the  condition  of  India,  at 
that  time,  was  critical :  and  when  the  task  was 
oompleted,  tho  Government  of  India  bore  ample 
testimony  to  the  important  services  which  re- 
sulted from  his  labours  The  Commission  first 
assembled  on  the  18th  July  L859,  and  early  iu 
I860,  Ooloosl  Balfour  was  left  alone,  but  so  early 
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as  1861,  Sir  Charles  Wood  showed  that  tb 
reductions  ordered  by  the  Govemmeot  of  ln6% 
were  expected  to  amount  in  the  year  lft60'6l, 
to  £2,500,000  which,  with  those  of  the  preTioui 
year  would  make  an  estimated  saving  u 
military  expenditure  alone  of  £6.000.000,  %4 
he  added  that  if  the  reductions  for  186i-62  ver^ 
equal  to  those  of  1860-61  aud  the  produce  of 
ne<r  taxes  came  up  to  the  estimate,  the  expeml)- 
ture  and  income  of  1 86 1 -6*2  would  be  balsoced- 
When  the  accounts  were  made,  the  deficit  ol 
1861.62  was  only  £50,678.  To  admit  of  in 
examiuaticn  of  the  results  of  Colonel  Bslfour'i 
labours  the  following  tabular  statemeDtsire 
given  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
expenditure  during  his  Chief-ship  of  the  MiliUry 
Finance  Department, 
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1858.18501 15.57O,3l0n 
]856ul860|  4 1081.839 
1860.186||20,909.5o6 
1861  1862  13,681,900 
1862. 1H<3  14,764^839 
Ib681S64  12,697,0C9 
1664.1865  18.347,460 
1B65-1M6  13,909,414 
1866-1867  13,181,-410 


.     Maittn'tSUltfMB'iTMr 
'000k  1866,  5.6,;,»4»4S. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  miliUry  eipeodi- 
ture  in  the  year  1856-59  was  15|  mi Ui'»ns  Ster- 
ling It  rose  to  21  millions  in  1859-60.  But 
from  that  year  Colonel  Balfour's  labours  be^ 
to  be  felt. — the  military  charges  were  rcduoei 
to  «0.909,?)66  in  186061— to  JBl3,681,9t>^ 
in  1861-62,  and  to  £12,697.069  in  IBGS-tH 
Since  his  return  to  Britain,  he  was,  iu  lb66,  co- 
ployed  on  the  Recruiting  C/ommisston  i&  l^^' 
land.  His  voluminous  and  minute  evideu.* 
before  Lord  Strathnairn's  Committee  led  to  l^i* 
nomioatioa  in  1867  as  Assistant  to  theConttolltt 
in-Ohief  at  the  War  Office,  to  assist  Sir  Uciinr 
Storks  in  the  re-organization  of  the  War  Uifie< 
DepHrtmeiits,  where  he  was  remarkable  H-^ 
energy  iu  meetiu}(  difficulties  and  indomiub-t 
perseverance. — Martin*t  Statesman's  Year  B^  * 
1864  to  1869.  Thurlow' s  Company  and  'A- 
Crouni,  pages  29  and  50  West's  Sir  d^^r-* 
WooiTs  Administration,  London  1867.  i/*'-^ 
yews,  I9th  Fcby.  1869,  p,  S3.  Madras  Ar»^ 
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^jist*  Miiiutei  of  Lord  Ccmwinff^  Sir  BartU 
^m,  Uth  March  1862,  of  the  Son*ble  3- 
laingandSxr  Cecil  Beadon,  1th  AprU  1862, 
^f  Sir  £.  Napier,  9th  AprU  1862  and  Earl 
^f  Elgin  and  Kincardine  KHh  April  1862. 

BALGHAR.  Hind.  Bussiau  leather. 

BALHARA,  According  to  Elliot,  {EUiaeg 
lift,  of  India)  an  aacient  kingdom  mentioned 
y  the  merchant  Bulaiman.  Th«  Balbara  aeem 
)  repreaeut  the  Ballabhi  Bovereigna  of  Ball- 
bhipura  who  were  aucoeeded  by  the  Bala  prin- 
ts of  Aahalwarra  Pat  tan.  Their  territoriea 
Qcludei)  the  oountrj  of  Lata,  or  Larike,  on  the 
:n](  ofCambay.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
TofsTrta^da,  p.  147-48.)  Balbara  waa  a 
itleauamtd  by  the  attccessive  aovereigna  of 
iaurasbtra.  He  saya  the  earlieat  of  the  tribea 
ibich  conquered  a  aettlement  in  the  peniaauia 
ff  Saunshtra  waa  the  Balla,  by  aome  autbori- 
ie§  stateti  lo  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Indu> 
ansa,  and  hence  termed  Balica-pUtra,  and  aaid 

0  bave  been  originally  fromBalica-dea,  or  Balkb, 
be  Biciria  of  the  Greeks.  The  chief  of  Dhauk 
1^  a  Bdla.  The  Balla  paya  adoration  almoat 
exclusiTely  to  the  aun  and  it  ia  only  in  Sau- 
rasbtn  that  temples  to  thia  orb  abound  j  ao 
ibat  reiisioo,  tradition  as  regards  their  descent, 
dud  peraonal  appearance,  all  indicate  an  Indo- 
kjihie  origin  for  ihia  race,  and  in  order  to 
•mctil  their  barbarian  (mhleteha)  extraction, 
be  fdbie  of  their  birth  from  Rama  mav  bare 
}een  devised.  The  city  of  Balabhi,  written 
ii^uleh  io  the  maps,  and  now  an  inoonsidera- 
!)le  Tillage,  was  said  to  be  twelve  ooaa,  or 
&(\kd  miles  ia  circumference  ;  there  ia  a  Sun- 
teaple  at  Baroda,  dedicated  to  Surya  Naravana 
'TidiQ  Col.  Tod's  time,  was  the  object  of  worship 

01  the  prime  minister  of  the  Guicowar,  who 
vas  of  tbe  Purroe  caatr,  descended,  from  the 
t&cieiit  Guebre.  There  is  also,  a  Sun-temple 
*t  Beoarei.— See  Balabbi,  Bednore,  inscrip- 
tiofli.  Kalian  Mewar. 

BALHaUY,  a  town  in  Long,  gi*"  49'  E.  and 
L  2:'«  26'  N. 

^ALI,  in  all  peninaular  India  and  in  Ceylon, 
^  t|>e  religious  rites  of  the  people,  means  a 
^chfice,  and  their  sacrifices  are  performed  to 
°^1  iieitiei,  to  earth  and  air  deities,  to  evil 
'pints,  to  the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors  and 
•^(be  hiuda  deities  biva,  Yisbnu,  their  con- 
'or^  aiid  incarnations.  Bali  ia  the  word  used 
^Ceyloo,  to  express  the  worship  of  the  heaven* 
>J  bodiea.  The  vlciim  sacrificed  is  generally 
^cock,  and  Baliya  are  clay  images,  suppoaed 
^J  reprttfeut  the  Qontrollin;;  planet  ot  the  indivi- 
||^^>1, 3nd  are  destroyed  at  the  conclusion  of 
^^i>  cereoionies.  In  India,  Bali,  Bali  Akhi, 
Bib-Dan,  and  Kakta-Bali  S.  are  sacrificea  of 
Loveri)  aoimala  and  other  articles  oS'ered  to  nn 
^^l-  Alio,  food  offered  to  created  beings,  in 
^  quantities  thrown   up  into  the  air.  In 


Ciaam,  a  woman  by  eating  of  Bali-aklii  food, 
assumes  the  profession  of  a  prostitute.  The 
gifts  to  Vishnu  are  rice,  flowera,  curds,  fruita, 
but  to  Siva  and  Durga  are  goats,  sheep  and 
buffaloes.— •  fTi^aoft*  See  Sacrificea,  Baaava, 
Deva,  Daaa,  Morli,  Jogin. 

BALI.  Sanb.  From  Bala  Sans,   atrength. 

BALIt  an  island  in  the  Eastern  ArohipelaxO' 
AecordiMg  to  Mr.  Earl,  Bali  Island,  ooulinues 
to  indicate  ita  Indian  origin,  and,  with  a  snuU 
portion  of  Java,  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  the 
Pbiiippine  IskiBders,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and 
the  rode  tribea  of  the  interior  of  the  Malayan 
Feniustda,  exhibit  hindu  elements,  and  their  re* 
ligion  may  be  atyled  a  degraded  hinduiam* 
The  Balinese  entertain  great  aversion  to  a  mari- 
time life,  and  are  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  European  ports  than  the  naiivea  of  the  other 
iaUnda  to  the  eaatward.  They  are  fairer  in 
complexion,  stouter  in  frame,  and  more  ener- 
getic in  their  diapositiona  than  the  Javanese, 
and  in  appearance  and  dress  bear  a  great  reaemr 
blance  to  the  natives  of  Siam,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  descended.  The  entiie 
popuUtion  of  Bali,  amounting  to  about  one 
million,  profess  the  hindu  religion,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  amongst  them  is  carried  to  aa 
extent  unknown  even  in  continental  India: 
The  slaves  of  a  great  man  are  also  consumed 
upon  bis  funeral  pile,  and  when  the  immense 
annual  loss  of  life  produced  by  these  frightful 
practices  is  considered,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
island  possesses  so  large  a  population.  The 
widows  and  some  slaves  of  Rajahs  burn 
with  their  husband's  corpse,  but  other  widows 
burn  or  are  dispatched  with  a  kris.  Captain 
Keppell  mentions  that  Bali  is  the  only  island 
in  the  whole  Archipelago  where  tbe  two 
great  forms  in  the  Indian  religions — the 
brahminical  and  the  buddhist  exist  together 
undisturbed.  The  Balinese  are  an  independent, 
and  comparatively  civilized  race,  and  very 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  their  powerful 
ueighbours  :  the  consequence  is  that  Bali  has 
been  the  scene  of  recent  wars  ;  in  the  first  the 
Balinese  had  some  advantage.  It  has  inland 
lakes,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  situated  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
lakes  all  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are 
said  to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond 
with  that  of  the  sea.  This  is  curious  if  true. 
Its  surface  is  highly  cultivated  and  is  divided 
into  small  patches  for  irrigation.  Ita  population 
is  said  to  be  700,000  or  480  lo  a  square  mile. 
Bali,  Borneo,  Java,  Timor,  the  Fhilippinea,  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  possess  almost  simi- 
lar climates,  but  there  are  great  differences  in 
their  aniaiul  productions,  in  Bali  are  the  barbet, 
fruit  thrush  and  wood*pecker.  InLombok,  the 
cockatoo,  honey -sucker,  and  brush  turkey.  En 
Java  and  Borneo,  are  many  kinds  of  monkeys. 
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.wild  oaU»  deer,  oivett  and  many  varktiea 
of  sqoimls.  In  the  Celebes  and  Molaocas  the 
.prehensile  tailed  euscus  is  the  only  terrestrial 
animal  seen  except  pigs  and  deer.  In  the  western 
Arobipelago  are  the  wood-pecker»  harbet,  trogon, 
fruit  thrash  and  leaf  thrush,  but  to  the  eastwarii 
these  are  unknown  and  the  lori  and  honey-sucker 


BALITUSy  a  oommoa  term  in  the  Turk-i 
and  Persian  dominions,  for  a  consular  fuDctibi 
ary.  U  is  not  an  oriental  word  s  and  it  ii  ii; 
posed  that  it  is  originally  Venetiao,  poMi^ 
from  the  Greek  basileuf. 

BALJA.  TsL.  A  large  tribe  of  Sndru,  ibj 
tered  through  Telingana*  A  few  of  them  9n  foe 


are  the  most  common.    But  the  natural  produc-    soldiers,  but  the  majority  are  occupied  in  ip 


tions  of  Borneo*  Java  and  Sumatra,  ha?e  a  con- 
siderable resemblance.  Sumatra  has  the  Indian 
elephant,  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros  ;  Borneo  hu 
the  same  elephant,  and  tapir ;  one  of  the  Javan 
rhinoceros  is  different,  but  another  occurs 
in  Asia  and  the  smaller  mammals  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  three  Islands.  The  fauna  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes  differ  extremely,  and  this 
difference  continues  to  the  south,  the  line  of 
separation  passing  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
though  these  two  islands  are  only  fifteen  miles 
apart.— *^ar/ .-  KqipePs  Ind,  ArcL,  Vol,  u.  pp. 
I43-386-389.  See  India,  Inscriptions,  Siam, 
Sapi. 

BALIBANO,  in  Long.  88o  17*  £.,  and  L. 
il^  47'  N. 
BALI  LABOOEE.  See  Lombok. 

Balibhi.  See  Balabhi.  Inscriptions. 
Tunaaurh. 

BALICA-RAE,  a  branch  of  the  lunar  race. 
Colonel  Tod  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
sites  of  several  ancient  capital  cities  in  the 
north  of  India :  of  Soorpoor,  on  the  Jumna, 
the  capital  of  the  Tadu ;  of  Alore,  on  the 
Indus,  the  capital  of  the  Soda ;  of  Mundodrl, 
capital  of  the  Purihara;  of  Chandravati.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aravulli  mountains ;  and  Bala- 
bhipoora,  in  Ouxorat,  capital  of  the  Balica-rae 
the  Balhara  of  Arab  travellers.  He  ima- 
gines that  the  Bella  rajpoot  of  Saurashtra  may 
have  given  the  name  to  Balabhipoora,  as 
descendants  of  BcUica,  from  Sehl  of  Arore. 
The  blessing  of  the  bard  to  them  is  yet,  Tatta 
MooUan-ka  Rao, '  Lord  of  Tatta  and  Mooltan, 
the  seats  of  the  Balica-putra :  and  he  deems 
it  not  improbable  that  a  branch  of  these,  under 
the  Indian  ELercules,  Bala  Ram,  who  left  India 
after  the  Great  War,  may  have  founded  Balich, 
or  Balkh,  emphatically  called  the  '  Mother  of 
Cities/  TheJessulmer  aonals  sssert  that  the 
Yadu  and  Balica  branches  of  the  Itidu  race 
ruled  Khorassan  after  the  Great  War,  the  In. 
do-Scythic  races  of  Grecian  authors. — Tod*s 
Rajakhai^  Vol,  /,  p.  42. 

BALI-PRATIPADA,  a  hindn  festival  in 
commemoration  of  king  Bali  being  aent  to 
Paul,  held  about  the  last  days  of  October.  It 
seems  to  rekte  to  some  great  war  against  the 
ancient  races  of  India. 

BALI-KOMMA.    Til.     Opilia  amentaoea, 
R.  it.  87. 
BALISTBS;  the  File  fish  of  the  Bouth  Seas. 


cultural  labour:    a  Ba^ja  oun  is  Balja-rmj 
plural  Ba|ja  wanlu. 

BALJAWAR.  Lieutenant  Wood  stalei  \k 
at  Baljawar,  one  day's  journey  north  of  tb«  Osu 
is  a  lead  mine,  so  rich,  that  the  people  wa 
work  at  it  for  two  months  jn  the  year  are  u* 
to  be  able  to  live  on  the  produce  the  retaiiDitj 
ten  months,  and  that  in  the  immediate  ricin.:] 
of  this  is  a  large  hill,  called  the  Koh-i-neerjh 
from  which  is  extracted  a  coal  of  a  good  qaiiity 
much  resembling  the  Bovey  coal  of  E&gluk' 
and  used  as  firing  by  the  inhabitsnU  oftu 
neighbourhood.  A  specimen  of  the  coal,  wit-  j 
few  details  respecting  the  formation  iu  vkur^  ^ 
occurs,werB  transmitted  to  Captain  Bumei.  Sili  .^ 
a  commodity  at  present  produced  in  abuodibc' 
and  which  could  be  cultivated,  if  detinblf.* 
an  almoat  indefinite  extent.  The  rale  of  lu 
Oxna  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  prods /. 
and  the  best  specimens  in  this  market  umfomi; 
come  firom  Koubadian  and  Huarat  Imam,  on  i:« 
north  and  south  bank.  The  silk  of  Bokbm'^ 
spoken  of  as  beinft  stil  better. — Papen.  FrA 
IndicL,  CatnU  and  A^gtMnUtan^  p.  186. 

BALKA8H,  a  lake  of  Central  India.  ^ 
Visvamitra. 

BALKEES,  the  Queen  of  Sheba.    See  Saha] 

BALfCEES,  who  succeeded  her  father  Hod* 
had,  in  Yemen,  wu  properly  named  Balkaoa  c4 
Yaikama.  Her  existence  has  given  rite  to  i>bi 
merous  fables,  and  amongst  others  that  she  *H 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  married  Solofl)» 
Thia  Balkees  lived  about  the  conmencemeot  d 
the  Christian  ers,  and  she  repaired  or  oo»iAd^ 
dated  the  dam  of  Hareb. — Flat/fair,  See  6i- 
lak.    Samarcand. 

BALKH  is  in  Lat.  36<>  48'  N.  is  the  locid 
Bactria  and  is  about  200  miles  to  the  N.  ^^  ^ 
Cabul.  The  Province  of  Balkh,  was  formcri;  ..* 
eluded  in  Khorassan.  It  is  bounded  on  tbc  N  L 
by  the  Oxus,  E.  by  Koondooa»  W.  by  Khor 
and  d.  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Hasata  and 
independent  state  of  Mymuna,  To  the  8. 
the  country  is  cold  aiid  mountainous;  bet 
N.  W.  parte  of  it  are  flat,  aandy,  and  ei 
ingly  hot  in  the  summer.  It  is  tolerably  « 
peopled  by  Uabeck,  Afghan,  and  Tsdjci 
Tajik,  who  partly  dwell  iit  viUagea,  and 
roam  with  their  flocka  in  aeareh  of  pasturt^ 
The  Uabeek  are  simple,  honest,  and  b 
but  the  Tsnjet  are  a  corrupt  and  dissolute 
of  men,  aildicted  to  vices.  Balkh,  is  np 
by  the  Persians  as  the  ancient  spuree  of  itH 
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BALLAJL 


ind  polite  edneaiion .  Balkh  is  now  in  the  domi* 
lioDsof  the  king  of  Bokhara.  lu  nunsextend  for 
I  circoit  of  20  miles  aroand.    By  Asiatics,  Balk h 


is  indieated  in  their  annals,  the  ehief  ohjaet  of 
their  adoration  was  the  sun,  giving  them  that 
Seythic  resemblance  to  which  the  Balb  have 


t  namedl  Amu-l-B&l&d,  the  mother  of  dlies.  I  every  appesrance  of  olaim«    The  Balla  on  the 
1 13  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Kaiamura  of    continent  of  Saurashtra,  on  the  contrary,  assert 


'enia.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander  and 
ndaded  in  Bactria.  In  1 830,  its  population 
ras  only  about  9,000.  Balkh  stands  on  a  plain 
bout  sii  miks  from  the  hills.  Its  climate 
5  very  insalubrious.  It  is  well  irrigated  by 
oeant  of  aqueduets  from  a  river.  It  is  built 
)Q  a  gentle  alope  which  sinks  towards  the  Ox  us 
iboQt  1,800  lest  above  the  sea,  Mr*  Moorcroft  is 
Qtened  outside  its  walls,  but  he  died  at  And- 
ihul  It  has  repeatedly  sent  out  conquerors, 
lod  been]  conquered.  Araaces  1  is  described 
bj  some  as  a  native  of  Sogd  ;  by  othera  as  of 
BACtria,  but  by  Hoses  of  Chorenc,  as  of  Balkh, 
Bod  Moies  adds  thai  the  dynasty  was  called 
Bslkhaiensis  or  Pahlavian.     He  used   Greek 


their  origin  to  be  Induvansa,  and  that  they  are 
the  Baltoa-pootra  who  were  the  aneient  lords 
of  Arore  on  the  Indus.  It  would  be  presump- 
tious  to  decide  between  these  elaims ;  but  Colonel 
Tod  ventures  to  surmise,  that  they  might  be  the 
offspring  of  Sehl,one  of  the  prince  of  t^  Bharata 
who  founded  Arort.  The  Cattis  dsim  descent 
from  the  Bellas  an  additional  proof  of  northern 
oriiein,  and  strengthening  their  right  to  the 
epithet  of  the  bards,  **  Lords  of  llooltan  and 
Tatta."  The  Ballas  were  of  sufficient  cons6> 
quenee  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  make  in- 
cursions on  Mewar,  and  the  first  exploit  of  the 
celebrated  Bana  Uamir  waa  his  killing  the 
Balla  ohieflain  of  Cboteela.    The  present  chief 


wly  on  hit  ooias,  and  in   his  public  letters  and    of  Dhank  is  a  Balla,  snd  the  tribe  yet  preserves 


coTTttpondence  only,  with  the  head  of  the 
^veieign  on  one  side.  Only  oiic  coin  has  a 
lingual  inicription.  The  last  of  the  tlynaety, 
Arsaoes  Artabaaus,  became  involved  in  a  war 
wiih  fiome,  but  was  ultimately  slain  at  Balkh, 
by  one  of  bis  Parthian  officers,  Ardeshir 
Babekan,  or  Artaxerxes. — Kinneir^s  Oeogra- 
pkMi Memoir,  p.  187.  Chat-fleld's  Hindu- 
«^«,  P'  31 ;  Kinneir^a  GeograyiUefU  Memoir^ 
p,  187.  Bee  Greeks  of  Asia  ;  Kabul,  pp. 
435-437  ;  Persian  kings  ;  Arsscidae  ;  Gush, 
lodia,  p.  3C9  ;  Kabul,  pp.  437,438.440  ;  Kob, 
^t^fiolj  Feraian  kings,  Yisvamitra,  Uzbek. 
Kelit,  p.  495. 

BALKHAVEN8EB  ea  PAHLAVIAN.  See 

KaboL 

BALKO-BANSH.  Bsmg.    Dendrocalamus 

baleooa. 

BiLLA.  a  Scythic  race  formerly  ruling  in 
Suuaahtra.  All  the  Bajput  genealogiata,  aneieut 
^  modern,  insert  the  Balla  tribe  amongst 
llie  Bajculas.  The  byrd,  or  '  blessiug'  oC  the 
^i  is "  TatU  Mooltan  ca  rao,"  indicative  of 
^^  original  abodes  on  the  Indus.  They  lay 
i^,  liovever,  to  descent  fx<»n  the  Sooryavan- 
^  and  maintain  that  their  great  ancestor, 
i>illa  or  Bapps,  was  the  offspring  of  Save,  the 
^  aoD  of  Bam  ;  that  their  first  settlement 
la  Saoiasktra  wu  at  the  ancient  Dhank,  in 
l^e  icmote  pmods  eriled  Mongy  Puttun  ; 
^  tlui,  in  cooquering  the  country  adjacent, 
|>»7  termed  it  Baleakheter  (their  eapiUl  Bala- 
^j'tpoora).  and  assumed  the  title  of  Balla-rae. 
l|tf«  tbey  claim  identity  with  the  Gehlote  race 
1^^  Itewar :  nor  is  it  impossibb  that  they  msy 
^ »  ^raneh  of  this  family,  which  long  hdd 
r««(t  in  Saarashtra.  Before  the  Qehlous 
^'Pted  the  worship  of  Mahadeo,  whidi  period 


importance  in  the  peninsula.— Tod's  Rafadhm^ 
II.  p.  112.     See  Balhara. 

BALLA,  seversl  places  in  India,  of  this  name, 
respectivelv,  in  Long.  12^  28*  B.  and  L.  26** 
48*  N. ;  in  Loi>g.  S^?  43*  B.  and  Lat.  2G^  48' 
N. ;  in  Long,  8»«  10*  E.  and  Lat.  26^  20'  N., 
and  a  pass  in  Long.  89^  20'  £.  and  Lat.  26^ 
51' N. 

BALLA  BAGH.  See  Jelalabad. 

BALLABHA.  See  Balabha.  Balhara.  In- 
scriptiona,  p«  391. 

BALLABBAI  DROOQ,  in  Long.  76 «  29' 
E.  and  Lat.  13^  8*  N. 

BALLADS,  those  in  the  third  book  of  the  Big 
Veda,  are  all  attzibttted  lo  Visvanutra  or  his 
successors. — Bunsen* 

BALLAI  OR  BALLATI,  Hind.  The  ahep- 
herd  of  the  villsge  community  of  India,  who 
drives  the  village-flock  to  the  common  pasturage; 
snd,  besides  his  teerofno  has  aome  trifling  reward 
from  every  individual.  It  ia  his  especial  duty 
to  prevent  cattle-trespasses. -^  Toco's  i?q;a0«Aan, 
Voh  IL  p.  696.    Bora  BaUaitu 

BALLAJI,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  with 
shrines  at  Punderpoor  and  Tripaty.  The 
brahmans  of  Poena  gave  Major  Moor  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  Avatara  of  Yishnuy 
which  they  call  Ballaji.  *'  In  Sanskrit  this 
Avatara  is  named  Yenkateish ;  in  the  Carnatic 
dialect,  Terpati ;  in  the  Telinga  country  and 
language,  Yenkatramna  Govinda ;  in  Gujarat, 
and  to  the  westward,  Talkhur,  or  Thakkur,  aa 
well  as  Ballaji :  the  latter  name  obtaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poena,  and  generally 
through  the  Mahratta  country.  This  incarna' 
tion  took  place  at  Tripaty,  iu  the  Carnatic, 
where,  in  honour  of  Ballaji,  is  a  cplendid  tem- 
ple, very  rich,  and  much  respected.  Pormerly, 
it  was  under  control  of  the  British  who  were 
said  to  derive  from  it  and  its  dependencies  an 
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BALLIAPATAM  RIVEB. 

annoal  revende  of  one  lac  and  twenty.five 
thousand  (1,25,000)  Ra.,  about  twelve  thouaaud 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  reUted,  that  all  acta  of 
thia  temple,  to  wiiicb  an  extensive  district  is 
attached,  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Yenkatreddy-dessye,  another  appellation  for 
this  Avatara,  Brahman s  and  other  kindus  in 
the  Gametic,  are  sometimes  sworn  in  the  name 
ofVenkatesh.  Ihe  temple  is  built  of  stone, 
covered  with  plates  of  gilt  copper,  and  is  held 
in  high  estimation  ;  said,  indeed,  not  to  be 
of  mortal  manufacture.  Pilgrimages  are  made 
to  Tripati,  however,  from  all  parts  of  India, 
eapeciady  from  Gujerat,  the  trading  inhabit- 
ants of  which  province,  of  the  tribes  of 
Bania  and  Battia,  and  others,  are  in  the 
habit  of  preaenting  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  annual  profits  to  tbia  temple,  whose  deity 
appears  to  be  the  tutelary  patron  of  traffic :  rich 
gifts  and  votive  offerings  are  likewiie  received 
from  other  quarters.  In  this  avatara,  or,  as 
being  of  inferior  importance,  more  strictly,  per- 
hapsj  called  avantara,  (see  Avatar)  Vishnu,  in 
his  form  of  Ballaji,  was  attended  by  his  Sacti, 
Lakshmi,  and  by  another  wife,  Satya* 
vitma,  and  they  are  generally  seen  with  him,  as 
well  in  his  avatara  of  Krishna,  with  whom 
8atyavama  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite, 
we  find  her  with  Lakshmi,  in  immediate  attend- 
ance on  her  divine  apouee  in  his  paradise  of 
Vaikant'ha,  as  well  as  participating  with  her 
favoured  associate  in  promoting  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Preserver,  while  reposing  on  Sesha,  in 
Chirasamudra,  or  the  sea  of  milk. — Maore^s 
Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  415.     See  Tripati. 

BALLAKHOOR,  a  river  near  Pumeafa. 

BALLAM  OR  VALLAM,  the  great  canoe  of 
Ceylon,  usually  made  from  the  Angelly,  Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia  or  Ahir-suta.     See  Boat. 

BALLAST.  £ko.  Dut.  Gbr.  Swbd. 


BUBIC 

Dan. 
Fb. 

HCYD. 


Savorra  2 

TuUk-bara 

Lastro 

BftlAst 

Luitre 


It. 

lfALl.T. 

Port. 

Rus, 

Sp. 


Tbim«bo 

Woon-gaa     ... 

BagUat 

Lest 

Niram  ... 

NiUm 

Heavy  substances,  iron,  stones  or  heavy  cargo 
placed  in  ships,  holds  to  trim  and  ateadv  the  ship. 

BALL  COAL.  The  coal  of  Burdwan,  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded  masses,  was  so 
termed  by  Mr.  Piddington* 

BALLI,  a  Tamul  Kaja  of  Mahabalipur  in 
the  Camattc- 

BALLTAH,  three  townv  in  India,  viz.,  in 
I>ong.  84*^  8'  E.and  Lat.  25«  45'  N.,  a  second 
Ballia  in  L.  86«  19'  E.  and  L.  21<»  41'  N.  a 
third  in  Lonip.  88<>  0*  and  L.  22 ^^  30'  N. 

BALLIAPATAM  BIV£B,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.  6  miles  from  Mount  DiUi,  is  onlj  navi- 
gable by  boats. 


BALOO. 

BALLIAPUTTAH,  or  BALORT,  inLo»t 
75«^  24' E.and  Lat  ll*'  67*  N. 

B  ALLIB,  a  river  near  Billaspoor  in  the  Uo* 
b^la  range. 

BALLOON  VINE.  Emo.  Sjb.  of  Csrdi» 
perroum  halicacabum. 

BALLOOT.  Hind.  Pirs.  Oalla.  Oallnnti. 

BALLORA,  the  name  given  by  the  people  ^^ 
the  caves  known  to  the  British  as  Ellon,  h 
ia  also  called  Yerula. 

BALLOTA  NIGRA  W.  Black  Horrboosiin 
the  Ballot^  of  Dios-eorides  and  the  BilloU  <,- 
Pliny  B.  Hispanica.  Linn.  Has  been  iL(nd))ced 
into  India. — Voigt,  461, 

BALLS  AND  BATS.  These  materiali  h 
the  cricketers  are  imported  wholly  fron  Eoi* 
land,  and  in  the  four  yeara,  1852  to  UH, 
Madras  received  to  the  value  of  Ra.  13,936. 

BALLU8U-KURA.  Til.  Canthiampun* 
flornm. 

BALM,  a  name  applied  to  aeveral  ve^ett- 
ble  products.  Melissa  officinalis  of  the  S.  <>( 
Europe  is  the  Arabian  or  common  balm,  Cih> 
mintha  nepetha  is  field  balm  ;  and  C.  oiciin- 
lia  ia  the  mountain  Balm.  All  these  are  astiits 
of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  M.  offieinalii  u 
known  in  India.  The  reain  called  Balm  o(  (k- 
lead,  noted  in  Scripture,  is  obtained  from  tite 
Balsamodendron  Gileadenese,which  is  a  svnota 
of  B.  Opobalcamum  and  tbia  resinous  pro^io". 
is  also  known  as  Balm  of  Mecca.  But  in  Iti 
land  the  plant  known  as  Balm  of  Gitead  ittt: 
Abiea  Balsamea. — Hops.  Veg.  King,  p^  VX 
See  Evergreens,  Abiea  Balsamea;  Meitui 
Officinalis,  Balsamodendron. 

BALM.    Melissa  officinalis,  Var. 

Baklat  ul  Fari8tam...ARAB.  |  Badranj  bayeh.  Fni. 
Mekkah  Sabaah      ...  Duk.  |  Parsikunjam 
Arabian  balm         ...  Eno.  I  „  koray  ...To. 

Tzeri  ...  Heb.  I 

The  balm  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  ixxvii,  "; 
xliii,  1  i  ;  Jer.  viii,  22  ;  xlvi,  11  ;  and  li,  8. ;  sii 
iuEzekiel  xxvii,  17.  It  is  a  pot  herb,  the vot<*r 
tops  and  leaves  are  used  in  eookeryy  and,  vbfs 
dry,  as  tea  ;  rsised  from  seed  cuttings,  kc-  Li^ 
all  pot  herba  it  should  be  out,  to  dry,  when  >« 
flower,  and  dri<*d  in  the  sliade.— ./qifrey.  Ji»^^ 
BALM  or  GILEAD.  See  Gums  and  E«»»« 
BALNA.   Mahk.  A  woman's  name,  mesDuif 

little  one. 

BAL-NATH,  the  deity  worshipped  bv  ^ 
Saura  races  in  Goaerat  identical  with  the  Srrtii 
Bal.  The  Bul-dan,  or  sacrifioe  of  the  bnil  t^ 
BaUnath,  is  on  record,  though  now  discoatiauc- 
amongst  the  hindns.    See  Baal ;  Bai. 

BALO.    Jav.  Lae. 

BALOCH.    SeeBaluch. 

BALOLO,  a  name  of  Skardo.  See  Sksr^ 

BALOO.  8a NB.  Sandy.  Baloo-deia  «oa^ 
be  the  Persian  Regisfhao,  or  desert,  vert  sf- 
plioabla  to  Aribia  Deserta. 


SOS 


BALSAJr. 


BAI^SAKODENDROH* 


BiOiOOK  BALOOK  in  Long.  Ul^.  50' E. 

one  of  the  westerly  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is 
a  comidenble  island,  with  sloping  land  at  its 
oortheni  part 

BALOR  HILLS.  Fossils  are  found  in  these 
bills.    SeeBalti.   Skardo. 

BALOTTA.  Sec  Kol. 

BAlrRAKSHA.  Hikd.  Gnaphalium. 

BALOUJEL  See  Keiat. 

BALSAM,  a  flowering  plant,  of  the  genus 
ImpttieDs,  76  species  of  which  are  known  to 
occur  is  lodia  and  China.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  rains,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Gbats  of  India,  the  Syhadri  range^  are  cover- 
ed wilk  the  balsam,  the  valves  of  the  ripe  fmit 
opeoiog  at  the  slightest  touch  and  expelling 
Uieir  8^,  from  which  pecolisrity,  the  term  Im- 
paiiens  hat  been  giren  to  the  genus-  It  is  a  pretty 
light  toiee  the  hills  for  miles  clothed  with  flower* 
ing  b&laaiDs.  Balsams,  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  are 
Deit  in  relative  abandanoe  (about  twenty-live), 
to  the  oithidi,  both  tropical  and  temperate 
kisdt,  of  KTSat  beauty  and  variety  in  colour, 
form  and  liie  of  blossom.  In  India,  Bal- 
aams reqoire  to  be  sown  thinly  in  a  box  or  seed 
pan; after  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high 
thej  ihoold  be  transplanted  out  singly  in  well 
oaoaied  soil,  if  to  be  grown  in  pots,  they  should 
be  pat  is  amall  sized  ones  at  first  and  re-potted 
into  lai;ger,  when  requisite,  which  will  be,  when 
the  small  pots  are  filled  with  rooU.  The  soil 
be»t  adapted  for  cnltura  is,  2  parte  strong  loam 
a|^roacbiof(  in  appearance  to  brick  earth,  and 
S  parts  well  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  lime, 
vkieh  will  aid  in  preventing  roildeWy  so  de- 
itractiTe  to  the  Balaam :  the  pots  should  be 
v^  dnioed  and  the  plants  must  never  be  neg- 
lected in  watering;  seeds  may  be  sown  every 
nK)ntli.-£rooit.^ti».  Jiwr.  11.  281.  Eiddeira 
CHaing,  Yoigt.  189-190.    See  Impstiens. 

BALSAM.    £iio.    Gib. 


BiteB... 

Bioae... 


...DuT.  I  fialsamo.^         ...It.  Sp 
...Fs.  I  Balaamnm L4T. 


This  term  like  the  English  baloi  is  given  to 
ll^prodoctB  of  several  vegetables,  not  oue  of 
'hieh  grow  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  although 
KTeral  of  them  are  imported  into  India  for 
aedicinal  purposes,  particularly,  Balsams  of  Co- 
iwba,  Peru,  and  Elemi.  Several  balsamic  sub- 
^eeaareobUined  in  India,  and  Western  Africa, 
iichuStoraz  and  Liqaidamber  from  the  genus 
uquidanber,  Frankincense,  olibanum  and 
^elliom  are  from  species  of  Boswellia.  Myrrh 
^  Balffl  of  Meooa  are  from  species  of  Balsamo- 
«ttdron.  The  word  Balsam,  according  to  Cal- 
^  ii.  supposed  to  be  derired  from  Baal- 
»>«neo,  Royal  oil.  Brazilian  Elemi,  called 
||H  Aeoonehi  Balsam ;  is  a  resin,  it  is  ob- 
^cd  bom  thelcica  beteropbyIIa,'6alsam  apple 
^«  ^^e  fruit  of  the  Momordios  of  Syrin 
^^  ia  applied  to  wonitds.    Canada  Balsam 


is  from  the  Abies  Bdlsamea  balm  of  Gilead  fir. 
Carpathian  Balsam  from  two  species  of  pine. 
Copifdm  Balsam  is  from  the  Liqnidambar  atymci* 
flna.  Garden  Balsam  is  tbe  flowering  plant  of  the 
genua  Impatiens.  Hungary  Balsam  is  from  tho 
Pinus  mngho.  Balsam  of  Copaiba  is  from.seYsral, 
species  of  Copaifera  of  the  West  Indies  and  tro- 
pical America.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  suppoKcl 
to  be  got  from  the  Myrospermum  Peruiferum 
of  Central  America,  and  the  White  Balsam  of 
commerce  ia  made  from  it.  Bui  ^e  teroi 
White  Balaam  or  Myrrh  Seed  or  quinquino  ia 
also  obtained  from  the  M*  Pnbesoens, — Voigt^ 
189,  190,301.  Mc0uUoch'9J)ictiojiary.Faulk^ 
ner^  Hag,  Veg^  King,  207,  253«  See  Jiqui- 
damber  altinisia. 

BALSAMARU  INOPHTLLUM.  Lour* 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

BALSAMIER  DEKLA  MEQUE.  Fb.  Opo.^ 
balsam. 

BALSAMO.  It.  Sp.  Balsam. 

BALSAMODENDRON,  a  genua  of  phiaU  o{ 
the  natural  order  Bureeraceaa  of  Kth.,  threa 
speoies  of  wbieh,  B.  Berrjannm ;  B.  Boa.burghi 
and  B.  A^allochum,  occur  in  India.  Boyle, 
in  his  Himalayan  Botany  mentions  that  the 
Balsamodendron  [Amyrii)  Gileadenae  or  Tere« 
bintheae,  or  Balsam  of  Gilead-tree,  known  ia 
the  East  by  the  name  of  Balessan,  has  long 
been  accounted  one  of  the  riches  of  Arabia^ 
whence,  or  from  Abyssinia,  its  native  country, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  was  at  an  early  period 
taken  into  Syria.  It  haa  also  been  introduced 
into  the  Botanie  Garden  at  Calcutta  as  well  aa 
into  the  Penrosula  of  India.  B.  Opobftlsamum, 
to  whiok  M.  Knnth  more  particularly  refers  the 
Balessan  of  Bruce,  and  the  figure  of  Prosper 
Alpiuua  is  perhaps  only  a  vsriety  of  the.former« 
affording  a  similar  product.  B.  Amyris,  Forsk: 
Kataf  and  Kafal,  are  also  nearly  alUed  if  not 
identical  species ;  both  are  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  both  give  out  a  roost  fragrant  balsamic 
odour.  The  wood  of  B.  kafal  is  an  article  of 
considerable  commerce,  according  to  Forskal, 
and  is  that  probably  which  is  sold  in  Indian 
bazaars  as  the  aod-i-bslessan.  Forskal  also  men- 
tions that  he  had  heard  of  two  other  trees, 
which  are  like  these  ;  one  tbe  shujrut-nl.murr, 
or  myrrh-tree,   and  the  other  caUed  khuflush. 

Though  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  myrrh  is  produced  in  any  part 
of  India,  yet  there  is  a  substance  having  'the 
closest  resemblance  to  it  which  is  imported  into 
and  known  in  Europe  as  Indian  myrrh.  This 
is  also  said  very  closely  to  resemble,  if  indeed 
it  all  differs  from  Bdellium;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  what  in  India  is  known  by  the 
name  of  googu!  (mooql  of  the  Arabians),  as  it 
ibrms  the  'Bdellium  of  commerce,  and  resem* 
bles  an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh,  as  indeed 
BdelHum  is  frequently  described  to  be.  That  it 
is  also  the  Bdellium  of  the  ancieiits  would,  ai^enc 
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from  tfce  Penkn  antbors  giTing  badeyoon  and 
madikoon  as  the  QrtA  name  ef  mooql.«»Dr. 
Eoyle  wat  aatifified  that  this  mutt  he  the  Amyrit 
commiphora  of  Dr.  Boxbnrgh.  (FL  led.  8.  p. 
S44)  of  which  he  gives  goegula  as  the  natire 
name.  There  ii,  howerer,  a  tuhstanoe  famed  in 
tfncient  asd  itied  in  modem  times,  produced 
ailso  by  this  gronp,  and  known  as  oUbanum  or 
Thns  looban  end  koondur  of  the  natives  of  India. 
Under  the  latter  name*  it  is  described  by 
AvieenttSy  eTidently  referring  to  the  Xifiaarog  of 
Bioscorides,  who  mentions  both  an  Arabian  and 
an  Indian  kind.  The  latter  Mr.  Oolebrooke  has 
proved  to  be  the  produce  of  BoswelUa  serrata, 
Boib.|  (B.  thnrifera^  Gelebr.)  Salai  or  sakh  of 
the  hindooSy  common  in  Central  India  and 
Bnndfooand,  especially  about  the  BiBrumgunge 
ghant.  It  is  probably  also  produced  by  B. 
glabr»,  which  has  the  same  native  name,  and 
diough  extending  to  a  more  northern  latitnde, 
is  distributed  ovet  many  of  the  same  localities. 
It  is  eommoa  in  the  low  hills  above  Mohun 
Chowkee.  To  this  kind  according  to  Dr.  Aiaslie^ 
the  term  googut  is  applied  by  the  Tdogu  people. 
The  resin  of  both  speeies  is  emploved  as  inoeBse 
in  India  Cetttrai'India  alone  fumithes  the  great- 
ekt  portion  of  the  Indian  oKbanum  of  ooanneroe ; 
iM  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Bombsy.  Erom  the 
afllttity  in  vegetable  prodnets  between  parts  of 
Arabia^  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  the  genus  Boswellia  may  extend  into  those 
countries  and  afiFbrd  that  which  is  known  as 
Arabian  Olibanum.  Canarinm  Benghalensc  isan- 
Other  plant  of  this  tribe,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Boxbui|;fa,  eiudes  on  excellent  clear  amber-^ 
eolonred  resin,  not  unlike  oopal.  In  America* 
as  in  India,  several  valuable  leains,  as  Elemi, 
Carina,  Chibow,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
T^camahaes  are  afforded  by  planta  of  this  tribe. 
^lUyl^M  lU.  Him.  Boi.  p.  177.  Ving^. 
p.  14*. 

BAlJSAltODSNDRONAFBTCANUH.  See 
Myrrh. 

BAL8AM0DENDB0N  AOALLOCHA. 
JT.^  A. 

BaleaniodetKlit>D  Boxburghli.— ilm. 
Amyrifl  Ag«lloohe.-^jBo«6. 

0        Oommiphora.— J2axb.  tt.  244. 
Commiphora  Madagasoarensia — Jack 

GoogftU  Savb.    Hiho. 

This  small  tiee  grows  to  the  Best  snd  N.  E. 
«f  Bengal  in  Mbk^  Assam  and  the  Oanrow 
HiUs.  Dr.  Bosrle  supposes  this  to  produeetbe 
gum  bdeUiaasof  oonuiefee  and  perhaps  of  Dios- 
eorides,  but  Bdellium  is  got  also  from  B.  Mafc- 
al  and  B.  Afiieannm*  The  whole  plaaft, 
while  growing  is  eoosiderably  odoriferous, 
partienhwly  when  any  part  ia  btoken  or  bruised 
mi  diiTaaea  a  grateful  ftagraaoe  like  that  of  the 
finest  myiih,  to  a  eonaaderable  distance  around. 
r-Fayl.  140,  lM.MM.fi  #.  t44-S.  n  Andi. 


BALSAMODBNDtON  BBBBTANVM 
Am. 

Protinm  Gileadense,  W.  and  J. 
Amyria  Qilcadenus,  WiUdt.  B<ab. 

Akaiis-semao-roomi  ...Abb.  |  Balcsui Jem 

Ronghan-baUao.  Hind.Pbs.  j  Bdnm  ol  MMCi.DiL 
Balm  of  Oilaad.    ...     Enq.  | 

A  lante  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies,  iatn- 
duoed  into  the  Calcutta  Oarden  in  1798.  M. 
Pee  ascribes  to  this  tree  three  distinct  prodoeti; 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  Xylobsb»uo. 
and  fruita  termed  Garpo-balsamoffl.  IViA- 
tion  is  rich  in  anecdotes  relative  to  the  origin 
of  this  balsam  ;  the  mahomedans  aflirm  tkit  u 
aprung  fromthe  blood  of  the  slain  in  Ifahsmed*! 
conflict  with  the  tribe  of  Harb,  and  tbt  the 
prophet  used  the  balsam  for  the  resnsdtitwo 
6f  the  dead.  {Fee,)  It  is  much  used  in  ncdi- 
cine  by  the  Hakims  as  a  stimulant,  tcaie,  lad 
somewhat  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an  etw- 
nsl  appKeation  to  indolent  sores.  It  is  ajo 
employed  as  a  perfume  and  coametie.  Tlte 
Opobslasmum  and  Carpobalsamom  reqoin  m 
psrticniar  notice.  Bnt  they  may  be  brielT 
described  by  mentioning  that  the  best  Op«bi^ 
samum  was  obtained  from  the  greenish  liqticr 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  ;  the  Carpo* 
balsamum  made  by  eipression  from  the  fnit 
when  at  maturity ;  and  the  SeylobftliaDti 
from  a  decoction  of  or  by  expression  froi 
the  young  twigs;  A  mill  ore  of  this  balnn  :i 
made  by  rubbing  together  6  ounces  of  seam 
on  white  muslin  and  2  drachms  of  Ifeces  btlsiB- 
It  is  much  prized  by  the  mshomedan  pbjirdsti 
as  a  tonic  stimulant,  in  doses  of  half  to  oiw 
ounce  three  times  daily— ^J^sny.  Fk§r.  f.  875. 
0*8kaMgkneety.  page  885, 

BALSAMODKNDBON  COMHIPHORi 
XT.  amd  il.,  Syn.  of  Commiphora  Madagaicueb- 
sis.    LiND.  Fl.  Mbo. 

BALSAMODSNDBCm  OILEADIMBE. 
See  Gums. 

BALSAMODEin>EON  MTRRHA.  S« 
Gums. 

BAL8AM0DENDR0K  EATOF  is  d-^ 
tioned  by  Forskal  and  the  Balessan  of  Brocc  u 
supposed   to  be  the  Opobalsamum. 

BAL8AMODSNDBON  MAKUL»  aeeoniiff 
to  Hog,  p»  851  grows  abundantly  in  ^^ 
and  India.  It  is  a  amaU  atunled  tres^  frea  4  n 
6  feet  high,  iaia  which  incjaions  ars  made  bt  i 
kaife  and  the  iiaia  is  allowad  to  drop  on  i^ 
•grouad. 

BALSAMODVirDSOir  IITRBHA.  M 
«S  Aea. 


BoU ;  Baela...  ftun. 

Vslatlpolam      ..:     Ti^ 

Bol          ...         f« 

Morr             ...         A»i^ 
KotdMi^  the  plants  l^ 

Heetabolt  • .  Km  ^  i» 

0 

siaia. 

BALTJk 


BALUCaiSTAK« 


HiMi,  ike  fam  itaii. 

A  nitire  of  Yemen,  is  a  uobA  treewiib  a 
mlituk  i^ey  btik  with  roogh  abortive  braaohes, 
termitttiog  in  spines.  It  yieida  the  myrrh  of 
eoBBcrcf,  the  jniee  asades  spontaDeooily  and 
hMtdam  on  the  bark. 

fiAL&LMODSNDfiOir  BOXBURGHU- 
NUM— Fo/^. 

ProUmn  Bozbargfatannm.— IT.  oikI  ul 

Amyna  acuminata.— ilosft* 
Uukol  „,  Aram.  Pnai  |  IUug]tta-i-4nrb  ...  Fxbs. 
Alatu  ...  AtAa.PxB$.    Badlion       ...    Stbzao. 
Oqgd    ~.  Hnno.  PjORfl.    Koknl  ...Tam. 

HoIi^-tclT  HiHD. 

A  smill  tree,  a  native  of  the  Molaocae.  Its 
bilk  ifid  ill  the  tender  parte  of  the  plants  on 
being  braised  or  woanded,  discharge  a  small 
quaatity  of  pafe  whey  eoloared  liquid  which 
poueam  s  fn^rnim,  something  like  thst  of  an 
oriDf[e  M.'-Boxb.  H.  266.  Vaifft.  150. 

BAL8AM0DBNDRON  ZEYLANICUM. 
KcNTB.  8fii.of  Caoarium  eommnae.  See  Co* 
lopbMia.-.tipi». 

BALSAMO  DE  TOLU.    Sp.  Tola  Balsam' 
BALSAMO  DE  QUINQUINA.    Sp.  Bal- 
sam of  Pern. 

BALSAM  or  COPAIVA.     See  Diptero- 

carpm  l^^is. 

BALSAM  OF  PEBU.  • 

Jww^^-BwB  ...    Fb.  I  Bslsamwa  ponivia. 
ftniTiaiiMhorbia-  nam         ...         Lat, 

cBoo        ...         Ojib.  I  BolaamodoqoinqtdnoSp. 

A  reiinoas  fluid,   imported  into  India  as  a 

wnrittl  application. 
BALSAM  OP  TOLU. 


JwwdetelB    ... 
Ut4aiK&0r  £«l- 

«a       ...         Gkb. 
BALSAM  TBEE. 


Bahnmo-de-tolu  ...   8f, 


BtaUfann 


fM 


Arab.  |  Btlm... 
Haa  1  ^laam. . 


...Baa. 
...Eno. 


BALSAMUM.    Lat.  Baksm. 

BAL8\MUM  PERUVIANUK.    LaT.Bal- 
Mm  of  Perm 

BAL8EM.    Dot.  Balaam. 
^f^  8ANT0SH,    lii.,    ehild   satisfying 
^nn  who  aak  alma  by  calling  these  words. 
— wifiaa. 

BALTAR.    ftAXs.    Boiassna  flabelliformis. 

BALTI,  a  distiiol  of  Centml  Asia  in  Lonst.  W I 
L- N.  33.  Its  chitf  town  of  Bkardo  is  7255  feet 
w>v«theHa;  i^hapaltt  8,265  feel  above  the  I 
«>;  Baiti,  or  Baity  Ynl  is  called  Pskdo 
ttBalorby  theDaids^and  Nang  Kqd  by  the 
TibeUBs.  it  M  pieaeraed  in  Ptolemy  in  Byltm. 
jtje  eoQsiiy  ii  frci^ntly  called  Skardp  or 
^«>i^fiEoiB  theasBM  of  its  waU  known  fort 
*»^  capital.  Balti  proper  is  a  small  tablp  land, 
^  with  thst  sf  Deotan,  is  about  60  iigUes  long, 
""^  Inoad,— the  mean  height  of  its  villages 
"^^theietisaboot  7.000  feet.  The  Balti, 
*«*e  people  of  ^Little  Thibet,  the  Bylta  of 


Plolttny,  thoagh  TibeUa  in  laiigaage  and 
appearsnoei  are  all  jnahommedans,  and  differ 
from  the  more  eastern  Tibetans  of  Le,  who 
call  themselves  Bhotia,  or  inhabitenta  of  Bhot, 
by  being  taller  and  leas  stoutly  made.  Their 
laogttsge  iiiSofn  considerably  froia  that  of  Lf, 
but  only  as  one  dialect  differs  frosi  another. -r- 
Dr.  Thami9M^9  TrmeU  in  WMtem  Simtd^a 
imd  Ttbei,  p.  247.  ZnMamU  MhrnoUgy.  A. 
Cufmingham.  SeeByU« ;  Kailass  GanigriBaagB; 
Kara-koram ;  Ladak.  Tihet. 

BALTIC.    See  India. 
BALTI  MOUNTAENS,  a  name  of  the  Bulat 
Tag. 

BALTIS,  in  BybUus  caUed  Beutb,  or  Behuth 
t.  e.  void  of  geneaist  is  identical  which  space, 
means  the  mother's  womb,  the  primeval  mothcK 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the  mother  of 
life  or  source  of  life,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Ha?« 
vah  (Eve)  of  Genesis. 

BALTI-YUL.  See  BaHi. 

BALU.  Hind.  A  bear,  BALU-Soor,  the 
Indian  badger,  a  species  of  Meles. 

BALUCHISTAN  comprises  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  confines  of  modern  Persia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  To  the  north, 
Seistan  and  Afgh4niatAn,  to  the  southi  the 
ocean  marks  its  boundaries.  The  first,  or  west- 
em  section,  comprises  the  snb- divisions  of 
Nushkf,  KhtfrAn,  Mushki,  Panjghiir,  KeeJ, 
Kobuah  and  Jow.  The  second  or  maritime 
section,  includes  the  provinces  of  Las,  Hor- 
m&ra  and  Pessani.  The  third,  or  central  sec- 
tion, is  formed  of  the  great  provinoea  of  Sahtf- 
rawtfn  and  Jhalaw&n,  to  which  are  added  the 
districts  dependent  on  the  capital,  Kal&t^  and 
which  are  intermediatdy  situated  between  the 
two.  The  fonrth^  or  eastern  section,  includes 
the  provinces  of  Kach  <7andAvi|  Harsnd,  and 
Dnjil,  the  last  two  bordering  on  the  river 
Indus.  The  Baludiistan  territory  from  its 
position  has  beea  IseqneKitJiy  traveysed  and 
Pottinger,  Postans,  Ferrier,  Burton,  Xassqn 
and  Hohiin  Lai  have  minutely  d^»cribed  it. 
But  Dr.  Cock  (a»  Trans.  Semi-  Med.  tmi  FJ^ 
Soeiftjf,)  is  ihe  latest  writer  4Ui  this  territoiy 
and  tells  us  that  the  ierritories  of  the  Khan 
of  Kelat,  comprised  under  the  teran  '*  Baluchis- 
tan," are. extensive  and  varied  in  obaracter  ^ 
no  ordinary  degree.  They  consist  of  lofty, 
rugged  table  land  and  level  ground,  and  their 
climates  exhibit  the  severest  heat  and  the  most 
intense  cold.  Viewing  them  geographically, 
they  fall  into  the  natural  division  of  mountain 
and  plain  and  may  be  eonsidered  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

lst—-The  great  centrsl  mountain  range  or 
table  land  running  north  and  south  whidh 
comprises  the  provinoea  of  Sarawan,  Jhala« 
wan,  and  Lus. 

Snd.— The  mountain  district  extending  east- 
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trard,  inhabited  by  the  Mume  and  Bo(>gtee» 
situated  to  the  south  of  Sind  and  Katohee. 

3rd. — ^The  province  of  the  phiins,  that  is, 
the  district  of  Kutcb  Gundava. 

4th.-^The  province  of  Mekran,  diversiOed 
by  mountain  and  desert  which  stretches  irest- 
ward  along  the  sea  coast. 

5th — The  great  desert  of  Seistsn  to  the 
north  of  the  last  named  districts.  The  first  of 
'these  great  divisions,  or  rather  the  portion  of 
this  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  province 
of  Saharawan  may  be  thus  described  : 
•  The  mountainous  table-land  of  Beluchistan 
extends  from  Cape  Monze,  on  the  south  to  the 
Afghan  mountains  north  of .  Quetta,  or  from 
25^'  to.  80^  4U'  K  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  840  miles  in  length. 

In  breadth  it  extends  from  the  level  plains 
of.Kutchee  eastward^  to  Nooshky  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seislan  desert,  extending 
thus  about  150  miles.  But  its  breadth  is  by 
no  means  uniform :  widest  about  the  centre 
it  gradually  narrows  southward,  until,  at  Cape 
Monze,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad.  The 
height  also  varies  in  the  same  proportion : 
The  greatest  altitude  is  attained  at  Kelat 
about  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  Euro- 
pean ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases,  until  in 
the  province  of  Lus,  the  elevation  is  but  a 
trifling  degree  greater  than  that  of  Sind.  It 
decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of  Quetta 
beiiiK  about  5,900  feet. 

This  elevated  district  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  ranges,  which  rising  from 
the  plains  of  Kutchee  and  vsUey  of  the  Iiiduo, 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  successive  steps, 
until  having  gained  their  maximum,  they  sub- 
side in  lesser  and  lesser  rsnges  westward. 

Their  genersl  direction  is  from  N.  N.  £.  to 
8.  S  W.,  and  this  uniformity  of  strike  is  wonder- 
fully preserved  throughout. 

The  mass  is  broken  through  at  two  points, 
y\z  :  by  the  Bolan  pass  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  by  the  Moola  pass  near  Gunda- 
Ya.  Here  the  ranges  are  twisted  out  of  their 
originsl  directiooi  and  run  in  a  N«  N«  W. 
manner.  Through  these  two  great  channels  the 
principal  draining  of  the  oountry  is  eflfected 
through  the  B(^n  and  Moola  rivers. 

Lying  in  the  bosom  (f(  the  mountains  are 
numerous  valleys,  having  naturally  a  like  direc- 
tion to  the  ranges  between  which  they  lie  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  their  position  ; 
so  that  almost  auy  derired  temperature  and  cli- 
mate may  be  obtained  from  the  sub-tropteal  one 
of  Sind  to  the  temperate  one  of  Kelat  The 
district  is  naturally  moderately  well  wstered  by 
rivulets  and  springs  and  rivers  artitieiaily  so  by 
wells  and  karexes,  but  there  are,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, no  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 

The  height  ranges  are  clothed  with   trees 
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(Junipers),  which  yield  exeelleat  fiitwood  » 
durable  timber  for  bnilding. 

The  Yaliey  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl,  is  situstsd  it 
67  ^  £.  long,  and  80  °  to  80  ®  30  N.  Ut.  I 
is  about  15  or  20  miles  in  length,  and  fma  i 
to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  vca 
ward  by  the  Chah'l  Tan  range,  hsTing  a  ithli 
ofB.  8.  W.  byN.  N.  E. 

The  valley  of  Kanhee,  is  situated  to  the  wol 
of,  and  runs*  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  but  a- 
tends  further  south.  Its  length  is  sbosl  ^ 
miles,  and  breadth  5  or  6.  It  is  boooded  oi 
the  east  by  the  great  Chah'ITan  range,  which  r 
parates  it  from  the  Valley  of  Quetia,  and  oo  the 
west  by  a  parsllel  range  of  much  ieti  height, 
which,  towards  the  north,  separates  it  from  the 
valley  of  Pishing. 

The  Valley  of  M oostung,  is  the  prineipil  ai 
most  extensive  valley  of  the  tract  under  eoe* 
sideration,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  of  thf 
valleys  of  Quetta  and  Ranhee.  It  eilfict 
from  about  29  ®  80*  to  near  30  ®  X.  1st.,  wJ 
its  eastern  boundary  is  nearly  defined  bytre 
67  ®  of  B.  long.  It  is  therefore  shoot  40 
miles  in  length,  and  variea  in  breadth  from  5  u 
8  miles,  spreading  out  towards  its  upper  eoJ, 
and  being  gradually  constricted  tewsrrfi  lu 
lower  or  southern  extremity.  It  is  bonnded  if 
parallel  ranges,  tunning  N.  If.  E.  by  8.  S.  V. 
of  medium  heifrht,  probably  from  500  to  M 
feet.  The  range  to  the  eastward  is  pierced  bjt 
pass  leading  to  the  Dasht-i-be-Daulat. 

The  Dasht-i-be^Daulat  is  an  elevsted  nHn 
or  plain,  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Moostene,^ 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  pass.  Its  bresdth  iri 
from  15  to  80  miles.  It  hns  no  towns  or  vilH 
ges,  but  is  occssionally  dotted  with  the  torn 
of  the  Kurd  tribe.  Some  portions  of  it 
cultivated  in  the  spriug  and  summer  nosth^ 
but  during  the  winter  it  is  a  bleak,  bovi'~^ 
wildemeas,  destitute  of  trees,  or  any  sbeh 
the  snow  lies  deep  on  it  and  cold  winds  vi 
over  its  frosen  surfoee.  It  is  subject  to 
depredations  of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  Affghaai^ 
caravana  are  frequently  plundered  by  then. 
the  summer  it  ia  clothed  with  tba  fragraat  l\ 
phint,  and  its  surface  diversified  bj  fidds^ 
waving  grain.  It  haa  no  stresms,  hat 
two  wells  have  been  dug  and  water  o1 
with  some  difiioulty  ;  the  coltivatoia  an 
dent  on  rain  and  heavy  dews. 

The  Valley  of  Mungoebar,  is  siittaied  to 
southward  of  that  Meostung,  ssore  oircu' 
form,  and  of  mueh  loss  ezteat ;  destitai 
trees,  save  a  few  stunted  mulberries. 

The  Valley  of  Oiraaee,is  situated  soo 
Mungochar  and  is  diataat  aboot  8  aula* 
Kalat. 

The  Valley  of  Ziaret,  is  situated  to  ths 
wsrd  of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the 
is  of   considersble  extent^  well  watered, 
cultivated* 
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Vftlky  of  Chappar,  lies  westward  of  Ziaret 
ind  extends  from  the  vieiaitj  of  Kelat  to  that 
ofMuogochsr.  It  is  therefore,  of,  considerable 
size;  it  oonUuns  the  village  df  Chappar  and 
other  sawn  hjnolets. 

The  Valley  of  Kelat,  the  most  southern 
diriiioD  of  the  proTince  of  Saharawan,  and  whose 
ebief  town  is  the  capital  of  Beluchistau.  The 
eapital,  Kelst*  is  situated  about  its  centre,  in 
Latitude  29  ^  N.  aud  long  66  ^  4i^  E. 

Dff  Cook  supposes  1st,  that  the  original  in- 
kbiUnts  of  the  country  were  hindoos,  who 
flttl  from  the  conquering  mussulfflans  who  in- 
vaded Siud,  Lus,  and  Mekran,  A.  U.  93 ;  2iid, 
thti  the  Brahooee  were  Tartar  mountaineers, 
who  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  and  uiti- 
mitely  supplanted  the  former,  becoming  the 
ruling  nee ;  Srd,  that  the  Belooch  came  from 
the  vettward,  but  whether  they  were  Seljuke 
Tartars,  or  Arabs  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  Doctor  Latham  however  classes  the  Be- 
looch Dsiion  with  the  Persian,  but  considers 
ibem  IS  a  modified  form.  He  says,  "  £  and 
S.  £.  of  lbs  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come 
the  Belooebof  Beloochistan.  If  Kasks  great 
tbeorv  be  the  correct  one,  which  makes  all  the 
fragisents  of  natives  speaking  a  Tamulian  dia* 
l«t  parts  of  one  peat  eontinuous  whole,  which 
spread  in  the  esriier  ages  over  India  and  £u* 
rope,  nsderlying  the  more  recent  system  of 
Celtic,  Gothic,  sSlsvonic,  and  classical  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Indo*6ermanic  of  India, 
>s  the  primary  strata  in  geology  underlie  the 
ttcondary  and  tertiary,  but  cropping  out,  or 
^Dg  exposed  here  and  there,  are  the  fragments 
of  DstioDs—of  Laps,  Finns  and  Baaquea  in  £u- 
n^pe,  and  of  the  Cutchwaree,  Cohatee,  Tudo, 
Gbood,  Lar,  and  other  mountaineere  of  India ; 
if'  Mds  he,  I  say,  this  theory  be  the  correct  one, 
^Q  the  Brahooee,  being  of  the  great  Tamulian 
^7,  would  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
tl^  country.  Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit 
tbeDasbt-i-be-Daulat,  doubtless  came  from  Kur- 
distaii,  probably  amongst  the  followers  of  some 
intbomedan  invader  of  India,  and,  perhaps, 
^fn  with  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return,  to 
wijc  where  they  now  are,  rather  than  continue 
tlicir  march  to  their  own  country,  made  choice 
of  the  Dasbt-i  be-Daulat.  Aicaiu  many  of  the 
JMavan  tribes  are  undoubtedly  of  Bajpoot  ori- 
i;!Q  i  4nd  until  lately,  the  practice  of  infanticide 
prcfailed  amongat  them. 

"^rs  are  iwo  languages  spoken  in  Baluchis- 
^1  the  Baluehiki  a  hindi  tongue  of  the  Arian 
^r  Sanskrit  sttN^k  in  which  the  Persian,  Sindi, 
^^i^j«bi,  and  Sanskrit  words  recur  and  the 
BrihQi,wbich  belongs  to  the  Soythio  orTuranian 
^^  Tanuiian  stock.  Near  Bagwana  is  a 
^ve  ia  the  rock  filled  with  the  dried  rounsmy 
^  bodies  of  infants^  some  of  which  have  a 
^pvstirely  recent  appearance.  The  Sacss, 
*^ft  fonnedpart  of  Alexander's  arm/;  and 


whose  country  ia  stated  by  Wilson  to  have 
been    that    lying  between    the  Paropamisaa 
moantains  and  sea  of  Aral^  still  exist  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Brahooees  of  Jbalawan.    It   is  not  im- 
probable that  they  accompanied  Alexander  as 
far  as  the  sonth  of  Sind,  and  returning  with 
Craterua  up  the  Moolia  Pass,  settled  in  their 
present  position.      The  Beloochee  also  have  by 
no  means  a  pure  and  unbroken  descent  from 
any  one  souroe.    Adopting  Pottinger's  theory, 
that  the  main  body  were  Seljuk  Tartars  driven 
out  of  Persia,  as  he  describes,  yet  undoubtedly 
many  are  of  Arabic  descent.    Neither  does  be 
think  with  him  that    the  Beloochees  have  no 
resemblance      in    any    way    to    the    Arabs. 
On  the  contrary,    in   many    oases    the    out* 
line  of  their  physiognomy  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  if 
such  a  Beloooh  was  dressed  in  the  Arab  dress, 
it  would  be  exoee<)ingiy  difficult  to  detect  hia 
nationality.     Others   are  Sindians  who  fled  to 
the  hills  on  the  invasioo  of  their  country  by  the 
mahomedans.     The    originsi    hindoo    inhabi- 
tants of  the  Murree  and  Boogtee  hills  were 
driven  out   by   their   present  occupants,   but 
the  natives  of  Barkhan  ithe   Khetranees)  in- 
habiting   the    more  mountainous  district  to 
the  northward,  were  able   to  hold  their  own. 
The,  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Khan  of 
Kelat  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears  to 
very  with  his  popularity.    The  tribes  reside  in 
tomans,  or  collections  of  tents»  especially  the 
Brahooee  mountaineers.    These  tents  are  made 
of  goat's  hair  black  or  atriped  ;  the  furniture  is 
very  simple — a  few  nwetal  cooking-pots,  a  stone 
hand-mill,  some  rough   earpeta  with  a  rug,  a 
diataff  for   spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are 
all  that  are  usually  found  in  a  Brahooee  tent« 
That  of  the  chief  may,  perhaps,  be   better  fur<* 
nisbedi  and  he  is  richer  than  his  neighbours  in 
flocks  and  herds.  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders 
is  made  up  of  a  long  tanie,  trousers  loose  at 
the  feet,  and  a  black  or   brown  great-coat,  or 
cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kuromerbund  antl  sandals. 
They  wear  a  small  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to 
the  outline  of  the  head  or  dome  shapedi  with  a 
tassel  on  the  top.     Those  of  the  higher  classes 
are  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  thread. 
A  few  wear  turbans.    Instesd  of  the   Cholo« 
Belochi   women  generally  wear  the  Gaghgho, 
a  long  shift  resembling  English  night  shirts,  but 
opening  behind    between    the  shoulders»   and 
with  half  arms.    It  is  generally  made  of  red  or 
white  stuff,  and  reaches  almoat  down  to  the 
ancles.    Among  the  lowest  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  trousers  or  drawers  are  worn  under  it* 
Beloochistan  is  rich  in  mineral  produoiionsi 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  alum, 
abound  in  various  parts ;  while  common  salt  is 
too  plentiful  to  be  .advantageous  to  -vegetation. 
On  the  high  road  firom  Ke(at  to  Kutoh  Oundava 
is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  red  s|it  is  ex« 
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tnieted.  Sulpliar  and  tlvm  are  to  be  kad  at 
the  same  place.  Terrier  saw  quantities  of  white 
and  ffpey  marble  in  tbe  ttouniaiiis  to  the  west* 
ward  of  Nooshky,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  ail  prised  by  the  fielooohes.  The  beet  tim- 
ber theBelooehes  have  is  of  the  Upoora  a  ape* 
eies  of  the  Zisyphua  jujnba  and  tamarind  trees, 
both  of  which  sre  rsmarkably  hard  and  darsble. 
The  Babool,  Fameaian  mimosa  ;  Lye  or  tama* 
risk  ;  Neem  or  melia  azadirachta ;  Peepul  or 
fteus  religiosa ;  Siseoo  or  dalberiria  sissoo  (Roi- 
burgh) :  Chinar,  platanus  orieotalis.  The 
Br^htfi,  nnlike  all  other  mahomedan  people, 
have  no  syads,  plra,  mnllas,  or  f&qairs,  or  any 
persons  prstending  to  inspiraiion  or  sanctity 
amongst  them,  and  are  compelled,  while  holdini; 
the  craft  in  due  reverenoe,  to  seek  them  amongst 
MivBnuers.-^ Bickard  F.  Buri9m'$  Simik^  p.  417. 
BriUih  fTerld  in  the  Ratt,  RUcUb,  Vol.  U.  p.  S. 
Fer tier's  Journal^  p.  5iO.  FoUimger's  Tratele, 
Belooehiekin  ^  8mde,p.  337.  if  omom  Narrm- 
tiwf,  p.  83.  Vr.  Cook.  See  Ml,  Kadjsk.  Kf lat, 
490-494.  India  355.  Kappar,  Kabul  434 ; 
Kandahar,  Kah,  Kares,  Kattiyawar,  Kambarariy 
Kelora,  Khakai  Nervni.  Rind ;  Meksi,  Kerman. 

BIlLUNGGACH.  B0iie.;Sw€et  basil ;  Oey- 
ttiim  basilicnro. 

BALUNOOO.-^Seeds  of  Drscocephalum 
Royleanuam  :  black,  i  of  an  inch  long,  pointed, 
mucHnffinoiis  and  slii^htly  aronatio. — Royle* 

BALUSU  KURA.  Tsir.  Canthinm  parTillo* 
mm,  Lam^kiUrM  signifies  "  vefrecable.''  In 
a  vftfse  of  the  Bhitrata  where  Krishna  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savaae,  his  attendant 
a^ks :  la  the  Bmiuia  kkrm  which  yoa  received 
from  Panohlilikuda  equal  to  eafyidaitam  (fine 
rice)  op4p0  (cakes) ;  eaka  (regetaUes,)  eupam 
(oiilse)  ?  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  osn  subsist  on  the  lenves  {knra) 
of  the  Balum  -. — implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. 

BABfT.  HtND.  Querotts  inoana. 

BALUrA;  BALora,  Baluts  or  Baka 
Baldtb,  so  named  either  fit)m  being  twelve  in 
number  or  from  the  amount  set  apart  for  them 
being  divided  into  twelve  parts :  the  village 
servants  in  India  who  with  the  inferior  servants 
Alute  and  NirA^rd  vary  in  number  in  differ- 
ent parta  of  India,  from  6  to  27,  and  have 
different  names.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are 
paid  by  recognised  fees  and  perquisites,  by 
allotments  of  com  at  harvest  time,  or  by  por- 
tions of  land  held  rent  free  or  at  a  low  qtiit 
tent.  In  most  cases  the  offices  are  hereditary, 
and  are  capable  of  being  mortgaged  or  sold. 
They  are  a  mnnlcipaKty  and  could  be  employed 
to  the  beneCt  of  the  eonntry. — WiUon, 

BA-LV^WA.  Bran.  Abelttoschus  moseha- 
tns. 

BAM.  Hroo.   Afcthom. 

BAM,  a  vifar  near  Ramghnr  b  Sindhiahs 
territory. 


BAMBHSA  THE  BAMBOO. 

BAM,  aooordiag  to  "Wilson,  an  eiehmstioi 
of  salutation  interobaDged  by  Saiva  meidifmn 
oarrying  the  water  of  the  Oangea.  Ftehijpi  i 
misprint  or  deneal  error  for  Bam  Bam  Mab- 
deo  ? 

BAM.    Abab.    Melia  sempervireas. 

BAMA.  Hino.  Bed  flowered  vaiisly  d 
Coronilla  graadiflora.-^JiM«. 

BAMAU.  Hbb.  a  high  plaoe,  worship  to 
high  places.     Habamah,  Highland. 

BAMANGHOTTY.    See  KoL 

BAMAMPALLI,  io  Long.  77^51' Kk 
Lat.  17^7'  N. 

BAMAW.  A  tree  of  Akyab,  but  Botiay 
plentiful.  Used  by  natives  for  bows,  Ite.  Tka 
seems  identical  with  BamaiL — CcU.  CeL  iu 
1863. 

BAMARI.  Hind.  Sdypta  evseta. 

BAMAU.  BURM.  A  doae-grainad  veod. of 
Pegu  P-— possibly  a  subHituto  for  hox*v«< 
prized  by  Karens  for  bows«  A  cubic  fwc 
weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a  full  grown  tree  ea  pd 
soil  the  averaae  length  of  the  trunk  te  the  kt 
branch  is  30  feet,  and  average  girth  mesivre^ 
St  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is  6  ieel- 
Dr.  Bramdie,  Cel  Jfo.  Csl. 

BAMBA6IA  AUG  COTONB.  It.  Cottn. 

BAM  BALI  NAEINOL  Mjllsau  Syi* 
of  Citrus  decumana. 

BAMBALA8.  Tam.  8yo.  of  Citras  dees- 
mana— -L«an. 

BAMBAN  6AIJ&.  A  class  of  ths  Gio 
Bajpoota. — WiUom's  Qieeegry. 

BAMBANIA  H.  a  s«b-dtvision  of  tbt 
khachhi  tribe — a  claas  of  ouliivators.— IFiiiM  < 
Grlosaary. 

BAMBA3.     See  Jelum  or  Hvdaspsi. 

BAMBERAGAM  in  Long.  8P 17'  X-  h  Ut 

BAMBOLEE,  in  L.76''49'E.  k  L.  ST 

»0'  N. 


BAMBUSA,  THB  Bamboo. 
Baiiah B»oJ  Niiiali   Baaa. 
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or  the  bamboo,  the  HMSt  gigantio  ef  tU 
grasses,  there  are  may  species,  which  are  appM 
to  so  many  useful  purposes,  that  it  would  ^ 
dMIeult  to  point  out  an  object  in  which  slrngi^ 
and  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  wUeh  lig^ 
nesa  isno  objection,  to  which  the  steasa  aie  tot 
adapted  in  Ihs  countries  where,  thsf  grsw,— 
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BAMBUSA  THX  BAMBOO; 


1U1IB08A  THE  BAHBOa. 


dQov  eun,  bows,  ar rowi,  qiiiTOra,  lanoe  shafts,  [  osnsllj  applied.    Most  of  ihe  native  houses  in 


lasU  of  feasels*  bad  posU,  walking  sticks,  ihe 
olei  of  palanqiiiii^  the  floors  and  supporters 
f  niitie  bridgsi,  scaling  laddtro,  durable  water 
ipes,  nils  for  floating  heavy  tinber,  frameworks 
fbooMi,  floohaga  of  hottses,  scaff(Miag,  plsok- 
f,  apiighU  ia  houses,  rooflng.  bamboo  ware, 
ikiog  rodsi  walking  stieks*  handles  of  parasolt» 
mipoksi  bookst  musieal  iostrnmentsi  pupen 
eoeiU,  nilsrs,  eupa»  baskets,   buokets*   eages, 
rtlHt^  fish  poles,  pipe  stieksy  snmpitan    or 
lowing  tabs,  ohairay  seata.  sereeas»  ooochss,  cots 
sd  Isbles,  and,  parte  of  it  are  used  as  pickles 
f  cuidied.    Mr.  Morrison  writing  of  the  use 
i  tke  btmboo  and  ihe  bamboo  warb,  of  China, 
Mji  tk  ihooU  aie  boiled,  piekled  and  oomited, 
yhie  toots  are  esrved  into  fantastio  images,  or  eut 
iato  Intern  handlea   and  eanes,  the  tspmag 
rabnt  are  issd  for  all  purposes   that  poles  can 
be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  propelltRg 
ud  Biessiiniig  ;  for  ihe  props  of  houses  and  the 
hbi  of  isik ;  the  shafU  of  spesrs,  ths  wattles 
of  abttttt,  lad  the  handles  and  riba  of  umbrellas 
and  fau;  Iht  leaves  are  sewed  into  rain-cloaks, 
and  ikatdiei ;  the  epidermis,  eut  into  splinths 
of  mioos  siiei,  is  woven  into  baskets  of  every 
fons  tod  fancy,  plnited  into    awnings,  and 
tvisted  into  csbles.     It  furnishes  the  bed  for 
lieeping,  the  chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for 
iaokiD|,  aad  the  broom  for  sweeping ;   the 
itttreM  to  lie  npoa,  the  chair  to  ait  upon,  the 
table  to  eat  OB :  the  food  to  eat  and  the  fuel  to 
oook  it  with,  are  alao  derifed   from  it  :— the 
ierule  to  govern  with,   and  the  book  to  atudy 
from:  tke  tapering  plectrum  for  the  lyre,  and  the 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  judge  ;  the  skewer  to 
^atbe  hair,  and  the  hat  to  aeraen  the  head  ; 
t^  piper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  to  write  with, 
ud  tbe  cup  to  put  the  pencil  in  ;  the  rule  to 
mmat  lengths,  the  cup  to  gaga  quantities, 
sodtbe  bucket  to  draw  water  ;  the  bird*caae, 
the  crab-met,  the  fiahpole,  and  the  sumpitan,  &e. 
^iSieooeaad  all  furnished   by  this  plant, 
^bottbeanty  when  growing  is  commensurate 
to  its  mefttbeas  when  cut  down.     Bamboo 
*>n  ai  ehain,  acreens,  couches,  fcc*,  is  largely 
Sported  from  China,  but  no  account  of  ths 
s&uwot  or  direction  has  ever  been  kept.    Of 
hiiDhoos  on  the  Khassia  Hills  there  are  fifheen, 
;s&d  of  other  grasses  150,  which  is  an  immense 
foportion,  considering   that  the  Indian  flora 
Nndiog  those  of  Ceylon,  Kashmir,  and  all  the 
^loaUya),   hardly    contains    400.      Uspar, 
m  Uipit,  Uskong,  Uktsng,  Usto,  Silee, 
J|>imtang,  Timj  and  Batto<^  are  aome  of 
kf.^^^  given  to  bamboos  on  the  Khassia 
Writing  regarding  the  bamboos  id  the 
^•erim  Provinoea,   the  Bawibuta  ipmoia^ 
^^]f  hamboa,)  £ambu$a  ^igaitiea,  (gig€mfio 
^'Hrj  BoabuaoL  noma  (Fmamg^  er  CUm 
^)^  Mr.  Mason  xemarha,  that  bamboo  is 


the  proviaces  are  built  piineipally  of  bambooa 
tied  together  with  rattans.    Oots,  sestSy  and  ta- 
bles are  often  formed  of  the  same  material 
The  Karens  have  names  for  seveaieen  species 
or  varieties,  one  of  the  strongest   of  whieh  is 
covered  with  large  thorns,  and  makea  an  im-' 
penetrable  fence  ;  but  the  China  bamboo,  which , 
has  been  introduced  from   Peoang,   saakes  the 
closest  and  prettiest  hedge,  and  when  cut  annu^ 
ally,  looks  like  an  Enghsh  qnick*set  hedge. 
The  gigantic  bamboo,  the  largest  bamboo  in 
the  world,  is  indigenous,   but  in  the  sonthem; 
provinees  is  seen  only  in  cultivation.     He  men- 
tions that  a  fungus,  like  a  moshroom,  grows 
at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  in  these  Provinces, 
henee  celled  the  bamboo- fungui,   and  ia  re* 
garded   by  the    nativea    as  quite  a   specific 
for  worms.    It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
European  practice  and    is    believed  by   aome 
physiciaBe     ae    sttparior     to     any    antfaelm- 
inl^o  in  the  Materia    Medica.       Mr.   Mason 
also  adda,  that  the    young  shooia   of  aome 
species  of  bamboo  are  sold  in  the  market  for  a 
vegetable.    They  are  alao  used   by  Europeans' 
for  a  pickle  and  a  preserve,   and  in  times  of. 
scarcity  tke  seeds  of  the  bamboo  have  often 
been  nsed  Iqt  the  Karens  ss   a  substitute  for 
rioe.    The  roots  says  The  Bevd,  Mr.  TVilliama. 
are  carved  into  fantastic  images  of  men,  bird^ 
monkeya,  or  monstroos  psrversions  of  animated, 
nature,  out  into  lantern   handlea  and  canea,  oT) 
turned  iato  oval  aticka  for  woiahippera  to  divtns 
whether  the  gods  will  hear  or  refuse  their  peti«> 
tiona.    I1ie  tapering  oulma  are  uaed  for  all  pur-^ 
poaes  that  poles  can  be  applied  to  carrying,  sup* 
porting,  propelling,    and  measuring,    l^    ther 
portar,  the  carpenter  and  the  boatman  ;  for  the 
joiatsof  houses  and  the  ribs  of  asils,  the  shafta 
of  speafi  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles  ;  the  tubes 
of  aqneducts,  Snd  the  handles  and  the  riba  of 
umbrellas  and  fans. 

The  leaves  are  sewed  upon  cords  to  asake 
rain  ctoake,  awept  into  heaps  to  form  manure,^ 
and  matted  into  thatches  to  cover  houses.  Cus 
into  splinths  and  silvers  of  various  siaes,  the 
wood  is  worked  into  baskets  and  trays  of  cveiy 
form  and  fancy,  twisted  into  csbles,  plaited  into 
awnings  and  woven  into  nets  for  scenery  of 
the  theatre,  the  roofs  of  boats,  and  the  casing 
of  goods.  The  shavings  even  are  picked  into 
eakum  and  nixed  with  those  of  rattan  to  bo 
stuflM  iato  mattvesses.  The  bamboo  fumisheo 
the  bed  for  sleeping  and  the  conch  for  reclining, 
the  chopstseks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for  amoking 
and  the  flnta  for  entertaining,  a  curtain  to  hang 
before  the  door  aad  a  bioom  to  s^eep  snrouad 
it,  together  with  scieens,  stools,  stands,  and 
sofas  for  vsrions  uses  ^  eonTeaiencs  and  luinry 
in  the  house.  The  toattms  to  lie  vpon,  the 
ehnir  to  sit  apon,  the  tsbhs  to  dins  from,  fooi 


**"ttMd  {ot  all  puipoiea  to  wUah  tirabw  ia )  to  Mt,  ana  fielto  eook  it-whh,  am  aiiiM  ierif^ 
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ed  from  it,  the  ferale  to  p^overn  the  scfaolary 
and  the  book  be  etadies  both  originate  here. 
The  tapering  barrets  of  the  ''song"  or  or«an  and 
the  dreaded  instrument  of  the  lictor— 'one  to 
make  harmony  and  the   other  to  strike  dread, 

the  skewer  to  pin  the  hair  and  the  hat  to  screen    r 

the  head,  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  1 1  coald  see  neither  musician  nor  hiUnnDeiii, 
handle  to  write  with  and  the  cop  to  hold  the  !  and  the  sounds  varied  so  much  to  their  strenrt* 
pencil,  the  rule  to  measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  I  that  their  origin  seemed  now  at  one  place  loi 
gauge  quantities  and  the  bucket  to  draw  water,  now  at  another,  as  if  they  sometimes  ttw 
the  bellows  to  blow  the  fire,  and  the  bottle  to 


they  would  swell  into  a  grand  burst  of  mintW 
melody.  I  can  hardly  express  the  feelinct  d 
astonishment  with  which  I  paused  tolistet 
and  look  for  the  source  of  music  so  wild  ud 
ravishing  in  such  a  spot.  It  seemed  to  procctd 
from  a  dump  of  trees  at  a  little  distanee,b«t 


retain  the  match,   the  bird-cage  and  orab*net, 
the  fish* pole  and  sumpitan,  the  water  wheel  and 
aqueduct,  wheelbarrow  and  cart,  &c.,  &c ,  are  one 
and  all  furnished  or  completed  by  this  magni- 
ficent   grass,    whose    graceful    beauty    when 
growing  is  comparable  to  its  varied  usefulness 
when  cut  down.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bam- 
boo in  Borneo,  but  that  most  valued  is  the 
large  kind,  called  by  the  natives  boolu  ayer,'  or 
the  water  bamboo  ;    it  grows   to  a  very  large 
aisCy  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet«  and  ap« 
pears  to  thrive  best  on  the  sides  of  mountains^ 
in  very  rich  soil.     The  small  kinds  are  used  as 
cooking  pots  by  the  natives  when  in  the  jungle, 
and  by  those  whose  poverty  prevents  them  pur- 
ohasinfc  the   pots  of    enrth    or   brass    called 
*princk,*    which    the  ICalays  bring  them  for 
iale.      The    rice  called    *  pulut,'    is  always 
cooked  by  the  Malays   and  Dyaks  in  a  green 
bamboo,  this  mode  of  preparing  it  being  most 
esteemed  amongst  all  their  tribes.     For  the  pur- 
poses of  cooking,  the  bamboo  is  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  two  to  three  feet  ;  these   being    filled 
with  the  rice  or  meat  cut  into  small   pieces,  and 
having  a  anffioiency  of  water,  are  placed  over 
the  fire  in  auch  a  position  that  the  point  of  the 
bamboo    does    not  come  in  contact  with  it)  but 
i«st8  upon  the  ground  beyond  it,  the  fire  being 
placed  under   the  green  and    harder  part  of  the 
cane,    which  resists  tha  effects  of  the  heat  and 
flame  until  the  provisions  are  sufficiently  prepared; 
a  bundle  of  leaves  placed  in  the  mouth   of  the 
cane  answers  the  purposes  of  the  lid  of  an  ordi- 
nary cooking  pot.     When  travelling  in  the  Hi- 
nalayaa.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  a  manufactory 
for  making  paper  out  of  the  bamboo.    Large 
water-tanks  were  constructed  in  the  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  the    bamboo  atema. 
They  appeared  to  be  steeped  for  a  length  of 
time  in  some  solution  of  iime.     They  were  then 
taken  out  and  beaten  upon  stones  until  they  be- 
came quite  soft,  or  till  all  the  flinty  matter 
which  abounds  in  their  stems   waa  removed. 
Amongst  the  other  uses  to  which  the  bamboo 
is  put,  it  is  sometimes  formed  into  a  wind  in* 
strumant.    On  nearing  one  of  these  saya  a 
writer,  our  ears   were  aalnted   by  the  moat 
melodious  sounds,  some  soft  and  liquid  likefluta 
aotesy  and  others  deep  and  full  like  the  tones 
of  an  organ.    These  aounda  wens  aometimas 
lowi  intenuptod  or  erea  tiagle,  and  preaeatly 


from  mid  air  and  sometimes  swelled  op  froa 
the  msss  of  dark  foliage,  or  hovered,  fsint  atnl 
fitful,,  around  it.    On  drawing  nearer  to  tkt 
clump  my  companious  pointed  out  a  slesder 
bamboo  which  rose  above  the  branches,  id 
whence  they  said  the  musical  tones  issued.  I 
waa  more  bewildered  than  before,  but  tbej  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  the  bamboo  was  perforit- 
ed,  and  that  the  breeze  called   forth  sllOie 
sounds.     Every  one  knows  of  the  muliiplifrf 
uses  of  the  bamboo,  how,  entire  or  split  u  t>e 
purpose  requires,  it  forms  posts,  masU,  y«^, 
ladders,  chairs,  stools,   screens,   floors,  roo^«. 
bridges,  ko.  j  how,  when  smaller,  it  is  sn  el»!Uc 
material  oat  of  which  a  great  variety  of  hsiirt^ 
apd  reoeptscles  are  formed  for  oooUinins:  wild*, 
and  how  its  joints  mske  nest  and  convenint 
bottles  for  holding  and  carrying  liquids,  orwhci 
fine,  are  fashioned  into  flutca.     But  here  «i 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Malayan  art,  sad  tie 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications  of  l^' 
bamboo,  for  what  could  be  more  bold  sod  inr- 
nious  than  the  Idea  of  converting  an  eotirB  bio- 
boo,  rough  from  the  jungle  and  thirty  or  fort 
feet  in  length,  into  a   musical  icstrumeDl  by 
simply  cutting  a  few  holes  in  it.     I  had  sn  op- 
portunity afterwarda  of  getting  possession  «i 
one  of    these    bula   ribat,      or  bula    peiindi 
(storm  or  plaintive  bambu.)    As  we  pro««<le4, 
and  when  the  notes  had  died  away  in  tlic  dis- 
tance, our  cars  were  suddenly  penetrated  br  i 
crash  of  grand   thrilling  tones  which  wm-.l 
to  grow  out  of  the  air  around  instead  of  pa^" 
ing  us.     A  brisk  breeze   which   soon  follow 
and  imparted  animation  to  the  dark  and  bea 
leaves  of  the  gomuti  palms    explained  the  ic* 
tery,  while  it  prolonged  the  powerful  »»'' 
As  we  went  on  our  way  the  sounds  dccre««c 
in  strength  and  gradually  became  faint,  bo*- 
was  not  till  we  had  left  the  bamboo  of  the  vft 
far  behind  us,  and  long  hidden  by  interrec-r 
trees    end    cotUges,  that    we  ceaaed  to  be* 
it.    Marsden  in  hia   Dictionary,  states  bs  j- 
porindu  to  be  *' a  species  of  bamboo  suppose 
to  yield   a  melodious  and    plaintive  soond ; 
sort  of  ^olian  pipe  formed  by  cutting  a  »l»t » 
a  bamboo  fixed  perpendicularly  and  exposed  t 

the  action  of  the  wind,"  and  as  an  m^v 
gives  the  quotation,  Terlalu  amat  raarda  hr} 
nia  seperti  buluh  perrindu  rasania,  whicb  i 
translstes  **  most  melodious  was  ths  soun 
afTecting  the  sense  like  supernatural  motic 
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rould  appear  horn  this  that  the  plaintiYe  bam- 
KK)  ii  made  in  Sumatra.  All  those  seen  inRam- 
){iu  and  Kaning  had  a  slit  in  each  joint  above 
I  certain  height,  ao  that  one  bamboo  posaesaed 
4  to  20  notes,  each  of  which  varied  in  itself 
ccordiofr  to  the  strength  of  the  breeze.    The 
»nts  decrease  in  their  bore  from  the  bottom  to 
be  top  and  the  slits  also  differ  in  their  size 
nd  ftbape.    Bamboos  are  never  imported  into 
England  aa  merehandiae,  bat  are  taken  there 
ir^eW  as  dunnage,   and   are  bought  up  for 
imilar  purposes.     A.   Fungus,  like  a  mush- 
-ooo,  grows  at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  and 
t  is  re^jarded  by  the  natives  as  quite  a  specific 
for  worms.     It    has    pIso    been    introduced 
into  Earopean  practice,  and  is  regarded   by 
wme  phYiicians  aa  superior  to  any  anthelmintic 
10  the  Materia  M  edica. 


crooked,  often  a  foot  thick,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  nearly  solid. 

2.  Banibuaa  amahussana,  grows  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Manipa,  has  short  joints  and  a  thick 
wood. 

3.  Bambusa  apus,  Schultet,  A  gigantic 
species  growing  on  Mount  Salak  in  Java,  atems 
60  or  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh. 

4.  Bambusa  aristata,  Loidi^Uy  Slender 
stems. 

5.  Bambnsa  amndinacea.-— iFtUltf ;  Roxb. 
Amudo  bam  bos. — Limu 

Nastus  aruodinaceos. — iS^aa. 
Bambos  arundinaoea.— ^e^ 
Stems  grow   in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  and 
are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet. 

6.  Barobusa  aspera,  Schultn.  Found  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  sterna 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thi}ch. 

7.  Bambusa  balcooa. — Bjoxh, 
Dendrocalamus  balcooa. — Voigt. 

The  Balcooa  bans  and  Dhooli  balcooa  of 
Bengal  is  of  gigantic  size  and  reckoned  theiv 
the  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using  it, 
it  is  steeped  in  water  for    a  considerable  time. 

8.  Biunbuia  bitung,  gehuiien.  Found  in 
Java. 

9.  Bambusa  Blumeana,  Sckulies.  A  native 
of  Java,  with  atems  as  thick   as  a  child's  arm. 

10.  Bambusa  maxims,  Poir.  Found  wild 
in  Cambodia,  Bally,  Java,  and   various  islands 


Tbe  Bamboo  flowers  once  in  SO  to  60  years, 
lod  dies.  LarjKe  flowering  in  the  Soopah  forests 
x>ok  place  in  the  apriog  of  1864,  during  which 
aboul  50,000  people  aasembled  from  neigh* 
bounng  dialncta  to  collect  the  seeds,  whioh 
iber  Dse  aa  rioa—fever  is  said  to  prevail  where 
tracts  of  bsfflbooa  are  seeding,  Gapt.  Sleeman, 
tella  OS  tiiat  all  the  large  bambooa,  whoae 
clusters  and  avenues  formed  the  principal 
feature  lo  the  beauty  of  Dehra  Doon  ever  since 
liie  raliej  became  known  to  ua,  or  for  the  laat 
quarter  of  a  century,  ran  to  aeed  and  died  on 
oneieasoD  ai  well  those  transplanted  from  the 
orrinal  stock  the  previous  season  as  those  trans* 

planted  twenty  years   ago.     Bamboos  do  not      ,^,     »     ,.'.      ■"  ,      ' —  ^^ 

mcTttseio  diameter   after   they   come  above    ^f  *^« -^'^^>P\*?^,^-     ^'  grows  60   to  70  feet 

?™^nd  ;  they  shoot  out  as  thick  as  they  are  to    .^°'  *"*"  ""  '"**^*  "•  *  °**^  "  ^^y-     ^^ ^^^^ 

18  however  very  thm. 

11.  Bambusa  mitis,  PotV.  Cultivated  in 
Cochin-China,  wild  in  Amboyna.  Its  stems 
are  thin  but  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  80  feet  long,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
strong, 

12.  Bambusa  multiplex,  Lour.  (Qu.  B. 
Nana  ?)  Stems  12  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick, 
cultivated  for  hedges  in  the  north  of  Cochin* 
China. 

13.  Bambusa  nana,  JSoa:3*  A  native  of 
China,  makes  beautiful  close  hedges  and  fences. 

14.  Bambusa  nigra,  LoddigeM ;  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton,  where  its  stems,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height,  are  cut  for  walking  sticks 
and  handles  of  ladiea'  parasols. 

15.  Bambusa  prava,  forms  large  woods  in 
Amboyna,  which  come  down  to  the  coaat :  its 
leaves  are  18  inchea  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
broad. 

.16.  Bambuaa  picta,  common  in  Coram,  Ee- 
^je  are  many  species  sf  Bamboo :  and,  in  ]  langa,  Celebes  and  other  islands  of  the  Arohi- 
e  kkii.u  Tini.  .1 —  .u n,. —  pelago.     Its  joints  are  4  feet  long  and  2  inches 

moun-    thick,  and  are  used  for  light  walking  sticks- 
China,        17.     Bambusa  spinosa,  Boxb*    Tho  Bekor 
Joints    hns,  spined.    Common  about  Cslcutta  and  in 
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tbey  shoot  out  as  thick  as  they 
be,  iiu)  iaereaae  only  in   length  after  they  come 
^P-  Tbe  people  of  tbe  hill  and  jungly   tracts 
of  Central  India  calculate  ages  and  events   by 
ibe  seedJDga  of  the  hill  bamboos  ;  a  man  who 
btttccotwo  Zs/ifff^a,  or  two  seedingsof  the 
^mboo,  is  considered   an  old  man — perhaps 
'ut;  jean  of  age.  The  best  places  for  bamboos 
*«  Dear  water,  wells,  tanks,  or  streams.    The 
I^CQts  mo  up  to  almost  their  entire  length  be- 
ore  tlcy  throw  out  any  of  their  branches, — an 
"(eresmg  provision  of  nature ;  for  if  the  lateral 
^oots  vera  developed   before,  they   could  not 
<»«ibly  rise  through  the  thick  network    of 
^^ches  abovi^  and  attain   that  form  of  grace 
""jbewty  which  nothing  in  nature  can  aurpass. 
^boos  are  very  costly  near  towns.    They 
« taken  to  Britain  chiefly  as  dunnage   in  the 
^^  of  feiscla,  and  uaed  principally  for  mak- 
"2  nmhiella  aticka,  Ught  garden  seats,    and 
«D«oom  weavers'  reeds,  &c. 

laere  are  many  species  sf  oamooo  : 
'wWaiaUHilU  alone,  there  are  fifteen. 

j  Bambusa  agnatis,  Fair.  On 
^»«u  and  dry  desert  places  in  sU 
^^^^B^China  and  the  Mslay  islands. 
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tbe  south  of  India.     It  has  a  small  cavity  and  I  indaee   decay.    But,  when  it  ii  inteoded  n 


is  therefore  strong.   Its  stems  are  from  80  to  50 
feet  long. 

18.    Bambusa  spina. 

Ganta  Banso,  Uria. 

Extreme  height  80  feet.  Circumference  \\ 
feet.  Two  species  of  Bamboo  which  abound  in 
Gaojam  and  Gumsur. 

m.     Bambusa  stricta. — Rox6, 

Dendxooalamus  striotns.  I  Nastus  Btrietus.— i9fii. 

Voifft  I  B&r,  Hind. 

Somewhat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  solidity 
and  straighiness  render  it  fit  for  many  purposes. 
Lance-shafts  are  made  of  it. 

20.  Bambusa  tabacaria,  Poir.  Grows  wild 
in  Amboyna,  Manipa  and  Java,  its  stems  with 
nearly  solid  joinU),  3  or  4  feet  long,  but  not 
thicker  than  the  little  finger,  when  polished, 
make  the  finest  pipe  sticks.  The  outside  is  so 
hard  that  it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck 
with  the  hatchet, 

21.  Bambusa  tuldn. — Roxb, 
Dendrocalamus  tulda. — FoigU 

The  Tulda  or  Pika  bans  of  Bengal  and 
India  is  common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows 
rapidly  to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  to  their  full  height  in  30 
days.  Improves  in  strength  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  Jowa  ham  with  long  joints  is  one 
variety,  and  the  Baiini  bant  used  to  make  has- 
kets,  is  another. 

23.  Bambusa  vulgaris,  JFendl,  Its  stems 
are  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
child's  arm. 

In  one  of  his  reports,  Dr.  Cleghorn  mentions 
that  immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are 
floated  down  the  various  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India.  They  are  one  of  the  riches  of 
those  Provinces.  They  are  ordinarily  60  feet 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter  near  the  root, 
these  are  readily  purchased  standing  at  5 
Rupees  per  1000,  and  small  ones  at  3^  Rupees 
per  1000.  Millions  are  annually  cut  in  the 
forests  and  taken  away  by  water  in  rafts  or  by 
land  in  carts.  From  their  great  buoyancy, 
they  are  much  used  for  floating  the  heavier 
woods  as  (Mutte)  Terroinalia  tomentosa  and 
(Biti)  Dalbergia  arborea,  and  piles  of  them  are 
lashed  to  the  tides  of  the  patlimars  going  to 
Bombay.  The  larger  ones  are  selected  as  out- 
riggers for  ferry  boats,  or  studding-sail-booms 
for  small  craft.  He  tells  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  vast  export  by  sea,  it  is  estimated  that 
two  lacs  are  taken  from  the  Soopah  talook 
eastward.  The  Malabar  bamboo  is  much 
emaUer  than  that  of  Pegu  (Bambusa  gigantea) 
which  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  At  another 
place  he  says  that  immersing  in  water  or  better 
still,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  lime 
water,  is  attended  with  good  results,  as  it  ex- 
tracU  the  sweet  tftP  which  would  otherwisp 


split  the  bamboos  for  reapers,  this  should  b 
done  before  steeping  them  in  the  metallic  biC 
The  merchants  on  the  western  coast  of  k^ 
prefer  the  water-seasoned  bamboos  wbick  Iuti 
been  months  in  the  water  atuched  to  tbe  i^ji, 
that  are  floated  down  the  Nelambur  and  ^.ii. 
sheghur  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  bamboos,  lkt% 
are  often  eighteen  yards  long,  and  are  broc:a! 
down  in  immense  floats  tied  together  in  buncti 
of  fifty  by  the  root  ends  which  are  torced  v- 
wards  tbe  forepart  of  the  float — TraimdUi 
ofiJu  Agricultural  and  HortumUwal  Sor^i 
of  India,  Vol.  Ill ;  Roxb.  FL  /iw/.,  U) 
Oyc. ;  Dr.  Mason* s  TenoMerim  ;  Vr,  Clfghn^  • 
Reports  ;  Dr.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  Pwlt$  .\>a 
titti/^s  of  Commerce^  p.  18  ;  Hoohr,  HtK 
Joum.  pages  311,  281  Vol.  II ;  HwTa  U 
Morrison's  Chinese  Products  ;  Mandn't  Ss- 
matra.  See  Bambusa.  Mow-Chok.  Hiailfii. 
Japan. 

BAMBOO  CAPS  theofiicial  sumner  a'n 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  made  froat'u 
rind  of  a  crooked  bamboo. 

BAMBOO  FUNGUS.  This  fonges  is  rou4 
at  the  roots  of  bamboos  in  Burmah.  It  b  a  fa- 
vourite vermifuge  with  the  Burmese,  sod  b 
be<*n  used  with  much  success  by  Europeasirf: 
cal  officers  in  their  practice.  Dose,  a  i^ 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  pounded  r' 
administered  in  any  convenient  vehicle.— Ci! 
Cat.  ix.  1862. 

BAMBOO  HABMONICON.  Sea  Moscsl 
instruments  of  the  Burmese. 

BAMBOO  SUGAR.  £no.  Sjn.  ofTi 
basheer. 

BAMBORI,  a  river  in  Gwalior. 

BAMBOU.  Fa.  Bamboo. 

BAMBU.  It.  Bamboo. 

BAMBUSA  Arondinacea.— i2«6.  C.  P. 
BaniboB  anindinaceA. — Zei. 
Anindo  bambus.  — Xtnn. 
Nastus  aruudinaceuM. 

Wa       BuHM. 

Bans      Beng. 

M^ndgai Bekf. 

Biinboo Exo. 

Common  bamboo...    „ 
M          n      oane  ^ 
Bans        HiMD. 

Stems  grow  in  clusters  of  10  to  100.  r 
are  straight  for  18  or  20  feet,  grows  in  aii 
places. 

BAMBUSA  ASPERA,  Schultes.  Foard  i 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  i-^*^ 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  sua 
thigh.— ^0x6.  ii.  191.  Foigt.  719. 

BAMBUSA  BAOCIPERA.    KinrTH.Bet 
sha  Hheedii,  Konth. 
Beesha  ...  ...  Tail  |  Pagaianti»  CainA''' 

la  A  native  of  the  Chittagong  moimUiDi 


Kull  Mollah  ...Haiii* 

Kai-hiidi        ..     ^H 
MoDoghiI...8Anc.Tij 

Mangii  Tii 

Mankil  ... 

Milkaa  ^^ 

Vedru 
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ears  t  berry  one  seeded  and  yields  taba- 
lecr.— A)ttc6.  tt.  197. 

BAMBUSA  BALCOOA.—RoxS. 

D'-ndroealamus  balcooa. —  Vtript. 

The  Balcooa  bans  and  Dhooli  balcooa  of 
engal  is  of  ^^uiic  size  and  reekoned  there 
le  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using 
,  it  is  steeped  in  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
'Roxb.  n.  196. 

B  AMBUS  A  GIG  ANTIC  A  of  Burmab,  Wa- 

0  Bc&v.  has  been  known  to  grow  18  inches  in 
ireoty  foar  bours   and  attains  its  full  height 

1  a  month. 

BAMBUSA  NANA.— 2?otj5. 

'elia BuBM.  I  Kenfa  ...  ...  Chin. 

A  Dative  of  Chiaa,  makes  most   beautiful 
ioae  hedges  and  fenoes.— i^oji^.  u,  199. 
BA31BUSA  SFINOSA. 

Sth. 

Arundo  arbor. — Linn. 
A  bambofi.— Zinn 
Anindarboy  apinoaa.— iSufflf^A 

BfehnrBaiiB  ...   Bkko.  |  WagnaKhyat    ...  BuBH. 

This  beiolifQl^  middling  sised  and  very  ele- 
pot  ipeeies  of  bamboo   grows  from   thirty  to 


I.  dynasty  Hia,  the  first  emperor,   Yu^  begin- 

ning B.  G.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 

II.  dynasty    Bhang,  began  B.  G.  1559,  lasted 

509  years. 

III.  dynasty   Tsben,  began  B.  C.  1050,  lasted 

269  years,  the  emperor  Yen  Yang,  be- 
gan to  reign  B.  G.  781.  Gonfuoiua 
lived  under  his  dynasty  and  he  record- 
ed the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses, 
from  B.  C.  48 1  upwards  to  liO. 

IV.  dynasty  T^in,  began  B.  G.  255^  and  lasted 

49  years. 

V.  dynasty  Han,  began  B.  C.  206,  and   lasted 

to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
BAMGHUR,  in  Long  76<^  14*  E.  and  Lat 
86*  38'  N. 

BAMIA,  Ab  f  the  litUe  edible  fish  known 
as  the  Bombay  Duck. 

BAMIAN,  a  pass  in  Afghanistan,  8496 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
great  commercial  route  from  Kabool  to 
Turkestan,  the  several  passes  to  the  east- 
ward are  less  frequented  on  account  of  their 
difficulty  and  their  elevation.  It  is  in  Lat  34^ 
50'  Long.  67^  48,'  is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  is 
bounded  by   nearly  perpendicular  steeps.     The 


fir^Vrr  k  •    *k  ^      -r   / 1"  V   \T   ^  jT    F*^^  l^ads  over  a  succession  of  ridges  from  8,000 

orty  fleet  hurb,  m  the  vioimty  of  Calcutta.    Its   f  -tKnnnn      t*  •-.  .u^   ««i..  t  5  * 

.t,«.  .iJL;  ..i;^     k :i^«-  .w.^  .«;«..    to  15,000  ft.     It  is  the  only  known  route  over 


items  alffloit  solid,  have  strong  sharp  spines 
i&d  grow  10  close  together  as  to  form  an 
\\aiOii  impenetrable  thicket.  This  bamboo 
bui  sm&lier  cavity  in  its  centre  than  others  of 
the  genoft,  sad  a  staflf  of  it  is  put  into  the  hand 
of  a  )o\xn%  brahman  when  being  invested  with 
tb  noerdoul  thread.— i^oxfr.  ti.  198,  199. 
BAMBUSA  STRICTA.-.i?oar6. 

Dtodrocaliiniis  lirictas.  |  Kastus  s^rictus. — Sm» 
^9i^  I  Sadanapa  Vedaru,  Tel. 

Soiittwhst  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  soli" 
ditraQtl  straightness  render  it  fit  for  many  pur* 
pcses.  Lance-shafts  and  bear  spear-shafts 
ift  midc  of  it.— i?cw?5.  ii.  193. 

BAMBUSA  TVLDJL—Boxb. 
l^tfiidrocalamus  tulda. —  Voigt. 
lulda  Baui.    Bens*  I  Vauba  Sans. 

Common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows  rapidly 
^10  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  circumference, 
(ising  10  its  full  height  in  30  days.  Improves 
ia  tlieogth  by  steeping  in  water.  The  Jowa 
^u  with  long  joints  is  one  variety,  and  the 
B^ani  bans  used  to  make  baskets,  is  another. 
"Tde  Bambusa  Tulda  iu  Bengal,  attains  its 
^uibeightof  70  feet  in  a  single  month,  that  is 
^i  tie  arersge,  an  inch  iu  an  hour.— 'i?o^6.  u. 
13U.        ^ 

BaUBUB-BOOK  of  the  Chineae,  oontaina 
H^reeord  of  the  impeiial  dynasties,  from  B.  C. 
^^^1,  to  A.  D.  1264.  The  chronological  oon- 
^^m  of  its  d)naBtka  ia  aa  under : 


the  Hindoo- Koosh  for  artillery  or  wheeled    car- 
riages. 

BAMIAN  TOWN,  in  the  Bamian  pus  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  but  it  lies  north  of  the  Hindu- Koosh 
and  Alexander  ia  supposed  by  some  to  hare  moved 
to  the  south  of  that  hill ;  there  are  still  in  exist- 
ence three  large  idols,  with  the  niches  in  which 
many  other  smaller  ones  had  once  stood, 
and  every  idol  had  its  suit  of  caves,  amongst 
which  some  had  domes  or  vaulted  roofs,  being, 
»8  Masson  supposed,  temples. "^if<iMo»'«  Jout" 
neysy  Fol,  II.  p.  383.)  Vigne  remarks  that 
if  the  traditions  of  the  Persians  may  be  credi- 
ted, we  should  look  to  Bamian  as  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Lohrasp,  the  patron  of  Zec- 
dusht  and  the  Magian  religion,  but,  as  these 
traditions  have  be«n  banded  down  to  us  only 
through  the  romance  of  Firdousi,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  what  credence  they  deserve.  That 
a  eity  was  here  situated  in  ancient  timeS)  the 
position  of  Bamian,  on  the  high  road  from 
India  to  Bactria, — lying  as  a  valley  at  right 
angles  to  the  path,  and  between  the  two 
posses  of  Kalu  and  Ak-robat^ — ^renders  ex- 
tremely probably  »  but  this  probability  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  facts  derived  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  must  have 
followed  this  route  on  his  march  to  Bactria. 
He  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains 
from   Alexandria    ad    Caucasum   to    Adrasa, 
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iQ  fifteen  dajs.  He  must,  therefore^  liavie 
reached  the  table*land  of  Balkh  in  that 
time;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  his  having 
passed  any  city  on  his  march.  Bamian,  then, 
was  either  not  in  existence,  or  it  was  founded 
by  Alexander*  The  pretensions  of  Begram, 
however,  to  be  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  are 
much  more  tenable  than  those  of  Bamian; 
and  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  the  site  of  a  city  until  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion.  Although  at  this  period 
there  may  have  been  no  extensive  city  on  the 
site  of  Bamian,  yet  it  appears  that  the  moun- 
tains were  not  destitute  of  populatioiii  and  it 
seems  likely,  that,  at  least  in  winter  time, 
the  mountaineers  sheltered  themselves  in 
excavation  in  the  rocks,  which  will  account 
for  the  multitude  of  caves  found  in  this  vici- 
nity, and  in  other  parts  on  the  same  line. 
Thus  the  Macedonians  found,  somewhere  in 
the  Parspamisan  range,  a  cave,  to  which  they 
attached  the  fiction  of  PrometheuB,  and  as- 
serted that  it  was  in  this  spot  that  he  was 
chained.  This  is  proof,  therefore,  of  such 
excavations  being  iu  existence,  and  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Chinese  writers,  who,  speaking  of  the  people 
of  Fan-yan-na, — i,  e„  Bamian — remark,  that 
iu  the  winter  season  the  inhabitants  take  re- 
fuge in  caverns  cut  out  of  the  rocks  (vide  Me- 
langes Asiatiqnes  de  Remusat).  They  are, 
in  nict,  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  be 
regarded  as,  exclusively,  either  cataoombs»  or 
monastic  cells,  although  they  may  have  been 
occasionally  so  employed.  The  sculptures  at 
Bamian  are  **  manifestly  Buddhist."—  Fi^ne't 
Fer$0H<d  Narrative^  p.  p.  185  to  187. 

Burnes  tells  us  of  the  celebrated  *  colossal 
idols  and  innumerable  excavations  called 
"  Sftmach**  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 
for  about  eight  miles  and  which  still  form  the 
residenoea  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
A  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  is 
quite  honeycombed  by  them  and  is  called  the 
city  of  Gulgula.  Oaves  are  in  greater  number 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  where  the  idols 
occur,  on  all  sides  of  which  are  excavations. 
Bamian  is  subject  to  Kabul,  its  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Bam.  Pers.  balcony,— -(^arffei.) 

This  town  has  usually  attached  to  it  the 
designation  of  Bhut,  or  Idol-Bamian,  from 
the  two  remarkable  statues  above  noticed,  and 
which  are  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  oppo- 
site  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  city.  One 
is  larger  than  the  other  is  called  Sang-sal  or 
Bang*tal,  and  is  said  to  represent  a  male  ; 
the  smaller,  called  8hah-mnma,  is  considered 
to  be  a  female  ;  but  the  general  appearance  and 
costume  of  both  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
indicate  no  difference  of  sex.     On  either  side 


BAMIAK. 

I 

of  the  figures  are  numerous  caves  eiciiT«d 

in  the  rock,  usually  with  vaulted  roofs,  vilA 
were  sometimes  carved  flowith  wen  Boo 
figures  have  been  mutilated,  by  order,  it  is  tm 
of  Aurungzeb.  The  faoet  and  foretnu  : 
both  were  knocked  off,  and  a  thigh  dt^ 
larger  was  broken.  They  are  both  clad  in  U 
loose  robes,  descending  below  the  koee.  Tj 
height  of  the  smaller  figure  was  one  hoidn. 
and  aeventeen  feet ;  that  of  the  larger  ox ' 
not  be  measured,  but  it  must  have  been  sb:;- 
one-third  more.  Paintings  of  this  kind  bd  lici 
oended  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  ground,  3/ 
the  plaster  had,  for  the  most  part»  peeleJ  c! 
An  embellishment  of  the  ground,-*a  white  k 
with  a  pyramid  rising  from  it,  a  oommoD  on>- 
ment  of  sculpture  in  Tibet— Moorcroft  kiut 
frequent  here.  Four  figures  under  the  spm^' 
of  the  arch  of  the  alcove  were  of  verv  hnu'dJ 
delineation,  and  painted  with  mneb  ddics^ 
of  colouring  ;  below  them  was  the  ketd  -.* 
a  male  figure,  which  resembled  in  exprtDin 
the  divinity  called,  by  the  Tibetans,  Chia:>i 
The  origin  and  use  of  these  exosvstioni  in 
matters  of  speculation.  According  to  an  loonc 
given  to  Moorcroft  by  an  old  and  iatdl-gn 
native  of  Bamian,  dead  bodies  hate  beco  oc^ 
casionally  found  in  eubterranean  chamben  \i 
considerable  numbersy  and  whieh  hare  fsiko  ^ 
dust  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  ii  t^ 
impossible,  therefore,  that  part  of  these  excin< 
tiona  may  have  served  as  cataoombi;  M 
Moorcroft  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  aiio.D 
indeed  they  still  are  to  a  certain  extent,  ks^ 
tations  of  the  living.  His  oonvictioD,  frwn  ^ 
character  of  the  buildings,  of  the  eares,  painij 
ings,  and  sculptures,  was  that  Bsmiao,  «b 
ever  its  ancient  appellation,  was  the  rcsidro 
of  a  great  Lsma,  bearing  the  same  reiauoo 
the  Lamaism  of  the  west,  as  Lhsssa  does  «< 
to  that  of  the  east.  The  name  of  tbe  soulV 
idol,  Shah-muma,  is  evidently  only  a  e-'HT^f 
tion  of  Shak-muni ;  but  this  is  tvidetict  j 
minor  importance.  From  a  somewbit  intuai'i 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  structures  uiri 
as  monasteries  in  Ladakh  and  Cbaotfais.  M 
felt  empowered  to  say  that  those  excantorj 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  galleries  r.| 
staircases  constituted  the  aoeommodation*  j 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Lama  cleiyv.  in<i'^ 
the  insulated  cells  and  caves  were  tbe  dveli  i: 
places  of  the  lower  classes  of  theoooasM 
society,  as  gelums,  and  anis,  monks  sod  c^^^ 
and  as  seraia  or  hostels  for  visiton.  Tbe  i- 
inhabited  the  adjoining  city.  At  a  compartti*< 
modern  period  the  destruction  of  Gul^^ »  | 
attributed  to  Change  a  Khsn,  who,  from  ^^\ 
oanse  not  now  remembered^  being  bi|thb  'i 
asperated  with  the  people,  oaoM  upoa  tbii 
suddenly,  put  them  without  mercy  to  tbesv^f 
and  overturned  and  demolished  the  pl^^*   ' 
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ras  said  that  at  a  day^a  journay  from  Bamiao, 
« the  soath  weat,  were  the  remaina  of  an  ex* 
«q4v«  fatinu,  called  Bandeh  Berber,  erected 
lear  a  large  lake.  The  political  ▼ioiaaitadea  of 
^oian  Buat  have  been  the  aame  aa  thoee  of 
^cCria  aad  Kabul-  We  find  there  aucceaaive 
ttti<res  of  Grreek,  Scythian  and  Saaaanian  rale, 
lOd  of  the  buddhiat  and  mithmio  forma  of  wor- 
hip.  In  the  early  agea  of  the  chriatian  era» 
ir  perhaps  for  a  century  or  two  before*  bud- 
Ihisffl  prerailed  at  thia  plaoe.  Such  of  the 
a?a  u  are  appropriated  to  buddhiat  mendi- 
ants  wefeembeiliahed  and  the^atatnea  of  Sakya 
num(Baddha)  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  At 
I  aahseqoent  period,  the  emblema  of  the  fire 
vonhip  and  ita  altaia,  auoceeded,  until  these 
vere  in  tarn  displaced  by  the  Arab  and  the 
KoniL  Bamian  la  rich  in  minerala.  Gold  ia 
fouBd  at  Foladaty  alao  lapia  lasuli.  and  in  the 
bub  of  IrUlif  north  of  Kabul.  There  are  1 0 
or  13  lead  mioea  in  a  defile  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, also  orea  of  copper,  tin  and  antimony. 
itii  said,  »Uo,  to  have  aulphureoua  apringa. — 
Mowmjfi  TrmeUy  Vol.  II.  p.  from  887  to 
31^3.  F^af,  p.  393.  Fi^ne^s  Fentmal 
Narrdiyt,  pp.  185-6.7,198-397.  Mauon'9 
Jouneft,  To/,  it.  pp. 283,295.  ToiTf  Sajagiian, 
hlip^2.  See  Affghan.Araahtra.  Inacriptiona, 
Jewt.    Kabul.    Kafer,  Kohiatan.  Kush. 

BAHINI  KOONDA,  a  river  in  Hungpoor. 

BaMINGOLA,  in  L.  88?   3'  E.  and  L. 

n«.  10'  N. 

BAMLVI,  in  L.   90S  8*  B.  and  L.  22^ 

2r  N. 

BAMMO,  in  L.  97^  30*  E.  and  L.  24 «  4' 
N.  Bamo,  properly  Mang-mo,  is  a  frontier  town, 
lyin^  between  Yunnan  and  Burmab,  in  the  Shan 
temto^.  It  has  the  Pu-long  tribes  on  the 
Ka-Khfen  around  it.  From  Bamo,  to  the 
Buruese  frontier  ia  46  milea  :  Bamo  to 
Momin,  is  90  milea,  in  Shan  and  Cbitieae  ter- 
"lory  now  governed  by  the  Pan-'i'hay.  It 
bti  been  proposed  to  open  a  route  by  Bamo, 
from  Bannab,  but  it  would  enter  China  in  the 
iterile  proTioce  of  Tunnan.     Captain   Sladen 


BAN*    Abab.    Moringa  pterygoaperma. 

BAN.     AbabI  Pan.    Bed-i-muahk. 

BANAK,  a  ri?er  of  Burmah,  ita  Yalley  la 
occupied  by  the  Red  Kareo«    See  India,  p.  346. 

BAN-AKROT.  Hjnp.  Pavia  indica,  Indian 
horae  cheanut. 

BANAFSHA  Hind.  Viola  aerpena.  Alaor 
the  dried  plant  of  the  Viola  odorata.  The  in- 
fusion is  a  good  nauseant  and  diaphoretic— 
Beng.  Phar^  page  305, 

BANANA,  a  West  Indian  and  Tropical 
American  term  of  the  plantain  tribe  Musacess 
to  which,  in  India,  the  term  plantain  alone  ia 
given,  and  of  which  there  are  few  apedea,  but 
many  yarieties,  their  fruits  are  largely  eaten 
and  the  fibrea  of  the  atom  of  one  apeciea  are 
much  uaed.  It  ia  the  Musa  textilia,  of  the  Phi- 
lippine lalanda,  which  furniahea  the  important 
article  of  commerce  known  aa  Manilla  Hemp» 
In  the  valleys  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  of  the  Dindigul  mountains,  M.  8U« 
perba  is  found.  The  common  edible  vuietiea 
of  M.  paradiaaica,  or  muaa  aapientum,  flouriah 
even  in  the  pooreat  aoila  and  alao  near  braekiah 
water.  The  nativea  of  Bengal  generally  prefer 
the  larger  and  ooaraer  fruited  kinda,  called  bana- 
na, to  the  smaller  and  more  delicately  tasted 
fruit,  known  as  the  plantain,  which  is  alone  es- 
teemed by  Europeans.  The  edible  varieties 
extend  through  the  Indian  Archipelaeo,  north-^ 
wards  aa  far  aa  Japan,  while'  in  China  are 
found  M.  coccinea  and  M.  Cavendishii.  Again 
M.  glauca  ia  indigenoua  along  the  Malayan 
peninaula.  Dr*  Heifer  mentioua  that  2o  varie- 
ties are  found  in  the  Tenaaaerim  Proviuoea, 
and  M.  ornata  growa  in  Chittagong.  The 
Malaya  reckon  forty  varietiea  of  the  cul* 
tivated  banana,  and  the  Philippine  ialandera 
carry  them  to  iifty-aeven,  both  people  havin}(  a 
distinctive  epithet  for  each  variety.  The  quaii- 
tiea  are  aa  varioua  aa  those  of  applea  and  peara 
in  Europe,  the  ordinary  aorta  being  a  very  indif- 
ferent fruit.  Major  Munro  haa  aeen  the  wild 
plantain  at  7,000  feet  above  the  aea,  in  the 
Khondah  alopea  of  the  Neilgberries.    That  cul- 


of  the  Madraa  Army  waa   the  leader  in  the    tivated  in  Nepal  haa  been  called  M.  Nepalenaia, 


nver    runa  near 


proMCQiion  of  thia  attempt  to  open  communi- 
«aiioD.    ScflKa-Khyen. 

fiiMORB  AMD  SENDULA  are  two  nuddiea 
0^  Gwalior.    The    Bamore 

Akbarpoor. 

BAMUN-HATI.     Bbng.       Clerodendron 

nphonanthus. 

BiN.  Hind.  Wild,  uncultivated,  forest. 
MBdarban:  Tar-Ban.  or  Sander  forest,  or 
'•InJTrah  forest. 

^AN.    BoEM.    The  purest  refined  silver  of 

^K  Bonn«»e. 

Ban,  also  Bawe.  Himd.  Queieoa  inoana. 
\^.  H.,  a  rocket 
^^^.  H.,  cotton. 


and  a  similar  apeciea  may  be  seen  growing  below 
the  Musaoorie  range,  aa  well  aa  near  Nabu. 
The  fruit  however  in  all  theae  aituationa  conaists 
of  little  elae  than  the  hard  dry  aeeda.  A  aimilar 
variety  of  M.  aapientum^  having  aeeda  aurround- 
ed  with  a  gummy  aubatance,  inatead  of  a  pulp- 
like fruit,  waa  found  by  Dr.  Finlayaon,  on  Palo 
Ubi,  near  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Cambodia. 
In  Batavia,  alao,  there  ia  atated  to  be  a  variety 
full  of  aeeda,  which  ia  called  Piaang  batu  or 
Pisang  bidju — that  is,  saed  plaintain.  In 
Khasia  the  name  of  the  wild  plantain  ia  Kairem, 
and  the  cultivated  Kakeah. — Hooier'sEim,Jour. 
Vol.  11  p,  268  ;  MoyWi  Fibrout  Plant,  Craw- 
furd't  Die.  jp.  31,    See  Manilla  Hemp«  Muaa* 
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BANCA   ISLAND. 

FUtntain  fibre.  ^ 

fiAXAR,  a  river  runnino:  near  the  tovrna  of 
Banar  and  Nonda  in  Nusseerabad  and  passing 
Jumalpoor  cantonment. 

BANAS  and  Kotereeor  Kote«iree>  are  rivers 
near  Sanganeer  in  Oadeypur.  The  Banas  river 
runs  throu$;h  Jeypore. 

BAN  AULA.  Hind.  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
cotton  seed. 

BANAWARAM,  in  Long.  76^  IS'  N.,  an- 
other in  Long.  77**  3i'  E.  and  Lai.  13«  7'  N. 

BAN-BILLL  Hind.,  a  wild  cat. 

BaN-BOAY.  BuaM.  In  Amtierst,  a  strong 
and  useful  wood,  a  kind  of  Acacia  employed  for 
house  posts. — Gaplatn  Dance. 

BA>rBOK.  See  Laos. 

BANCA  ISLAND  lies,  in  its  northern  point, 
in  Lat.  l^  5i'  N..  Long.  125«  34*  E.  It  is 
hilly  and  of  middling  height.  It  has  a  chain 
of  hills,  generally  called  St.  Paul's  mountains, 
contiguous  to  its  south  end,  930  feet  high,  but 
Farmasang  and  Manopen  hills,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  are  respectively  1350  and 
1617  feet  in  height.  The  straits  of  Banoaare 
bounded  ou  the  east  by  this  island,  and  on  the 
west  side  by  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  straits 
extend  from  Lucepara  island  about  129  miles; 
with  au  undulating  course  to  the  N.  W.  Tiie 
tides  are  irregular,  and  greatly  influenced  by 
the  winds.  The  form  of  Banka  is  irregularly 
oblong.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sumatra  ;  the  passage 
which  separates  these  two  islands  known  as 
the  Straits  of  Banka,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented in  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrow- 
est part  the  Banca  and  Sumatra  shores  ap- 
proach within  seven  miles  of  each  other. 
Banca  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  the 
hitis  near  the  shore  being  covered  with  trees 
and  herbage,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain 
ef  considerable  elevation,  Gunung  Maraj,  raises 
its  head  above  the  neij^hbouring  eminences. 
The  term  Banka  has  also  b^en  applied  to  dif« 
ferent  territories  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  Banka  Plembang  was 
the  ancient  denomination  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Plembang  on  the  Rsstern  Coasts,  ex- 
tending iu  the  west  to  Bankaulu,  contracted  into 
Bankulu.  The  situation  of  Buuko-Muso  is  uu- 
determined,  and  this  name  is  at  present  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the'  island  of  Banka.  A 
tradition  has  been  preserved  that  Banka  was 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Java,  and  the 
places  are  still  pointed  out  where  the  sovereign 
resided.  The  Javanese  occupied  conside- 
rable tracts  along  the  western  coast,  and  the 
principal  establishments  were  at  Kuttewar-ingio, 
and  near  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  of  Menda, 
Btian  and  Baoko-kutto.    Bduca  is  iahabited  by 


BANCOOT  RIVER. 

four  distinct  races  of  people.  TkeOra»^ 
Qunung  or  bill-people,  the  aborigines  of  tli 
country,  are  established  in  the  interior,  itktt- 
they  lead  a  wild  kind  of  life,  but  are  suhmtsiiit 
to  the  regulations  established  by  the  froverr 
ment.  The  sea  coasts  are  occupied  by  Miljn 
who  have  emigrated  from  Sumatra :  they  it 
extremely  indolent,  all  the  labour,  either  n 
cultivating  pepper  or  working  the  mines,  bei^^ 
performed  by  the  Chinese  consisting  of  bet««3 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  Otvu- 
Laut  or  sea-people,  who  are  similar  io  tber 
habits  to  the  Badju  found  upon  the  oostts  d 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  though  belonging  to  ii, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  inhabit  the  tskod,  i'J 
they  live  entirely  in  their  little  prahtts,snd  nn- 
der  about  the  coasts.  They  subsist  prineipil' 
ly  by  fishing,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  alvni 
ready  to  give  information  to  the  piraticsl  rorm. 
The  discovery  of  tin  attracted  namerous  foneub- 
ers^  chiefly  Chinese,  who  with  the  working o(  lie 
mines  introduced  the  first  attempts  st  stncv^ 
ture  and  commerce;  various  settlemeoti  fere 
formed,  and  a  commencement  was  oide  td 
clearing  the  ancient  forests,  which  bad  till  tbes 
not  been  disturbed,  for  the  purpose  of  (oTmxH 
permanent  places  of  residence;  The  priadplei 
of  civilization  were  oflfered  to  the  rude  inyi  • 
tants.  During  many  years  of  this  period,  lis 
small  island  has  yielded  an  annual  revenueiou 
which  for  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  equu 
the  metallic  wealth  obtained  anniuily  from  tte 
mines  of  Mexico,  according  to  an  aversge  cal* 
culation  of  the  pioduce  of  the  whole  kiogdom ; 
Circumstances  have  contributed  to  reduce  iti 
produce  in  later  periods.  Anten  is  a  iMet  in 
the  island  containing  the  richest  of  thetia 
mines.  —  EcwVi  Archiptlago,  Honhwrgk. 
W/iUe's  Voyage,  p,  223.      Bee  Polotoojoo. 

BANCA  DEVA,  also  called  Baoga,adfltj 
of  the  Qonds.     See  Banga. 

BANCAPOR,  a  fort  near  Savanore. 

BAN-CHAR.  Hind.  Quercus  semecarpifoli/. 
Alpine  oak. 

BANCHA-RAMA.  Sans,  from  banclu. 
desire,  and  Rnma. 

BANCHDOW,  in  Long.  SS^  58'  E.wi 
Lat.  26^  3'  N. 

BiN  CHOWR,  Tbl.  A  wild  yak. 

BANTCOONGONG  oaBACOOMGONBAT. 
in  Sumatra  opposite  the  river  and  village  of  ta^^t 
name,  in  Lat.  2**  52'  N.  and  Long.  97?  Z^'  I- 
where  ships  fiud  shelterwJ^c/rs^ar^rA. 

BANCOOT  river  iu  Lat.  17«  57'  X.  •»'» 
11^  miles  E.  ol  Bombay  Castle,  bat  10  feei&a 
the  bar  at  low  water.  The  town  of  B«oeooi. 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Angria  gomitj* 
surrendered  to  Commo<lofb  James»  on  the  B^ 
April  1755  snd  was  called  Fort  Viduni.'- 
Ilonburgh, 
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BANDAIR  HILLS. 


BANDAB. 


BANCUBAH  101  miles  from  Calcutta  is  in 
i  fertile  diatrict  with  much  coal  and  iron  ore : 
Coal  is  worked  at  Raniganj. 

BAND.  Fees.  Hind,  a  band,  a  tie,  a  dam, 
I  djke,  a  eaaseway,  a  bank,  a  bundle  of  pa- 
wrs :  BSodah,  a  slaTe  :  a  servant,  Bandi,  a 
lave  girl,  Bindiwan,  a  prisoner  ;  Band-o-bast 
ettlement.  Bftnd  is  also  an  embankment 
I  cross  a  ralley,  or  across  a  dip  of  the  ground  to 
brra  a  tank.  The  whole  of  the  Carnatic  is  cover- 
k)  with  such  tanksy  some  of  them  very  small, 
iuicicDt  only  for  a  small  field,  others  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  one  near  Gumbum  is  8 
Biles  in  circumference  and  one  near  Hyderabad 
ii  aboQl  7  milea  in  circumference.  These 
words  are  all  from  the  Hindi  word  bandhna 
to  tie  or  bind. 

BAND.  Gib.  Ribbon. 

BANDA.  Bali.  Areca  catechu. 

BANDA.  An  ascetic  or  byra^i,  who  opposed 
the  doethnes  of  the  Sikh  guru-Go?ind.    See 

Akali. 

BAKBA,  a  diatrict  in  India  forming  an 
irregular  triangle  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  bj  the  river  Jumna,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Fattehpur  and  Allahabad  districts  ; 
00  the  west  principally  by  the  river  Ken 
(Cafoej.  Part  of  the  Banda  and  P^iani  divisions, 
moreofer,  extend  beyond  that  river  and  are 
bounded  by  the  Hamirpur  district,  and  the 
Cherkhari  and  Jaloun  states  ;  the  south-west 
ad  wnlb  are  hounded  by  the  river  Ken  and 
pwtly  b?  the  second  range  of  low  hills,  forming 
<^t  flank  of  the  table-land  of  Bundelkand. 
But  the  iBlcnnediate  boundary  is  very  irregular, 
OTiflg  to  the  intermixture  of  villages  belonging 
to  Adjyegarh  and  Punna  among  the  independ- 
ent nates,  but  principally  arising  from  the 
exchinge  of  many  villages  in  pergunnabs  Kun- 
hti  aod  Bhitri  for  the  pergunnah  of  Kalinjar 
taken  from  the  Chaubehs  ;  this  leaves  a  Jong 
Si'pof  independent  territory  between  the  pergan- 
^h  of  Bndousa  and  Tirohan.  The  actual  area 
amounts  to  18,42,480  acres  or  2,174-8  statute 
*»''  geographical  miles  distributed  as  follows  :— 
^ifren,  3,49,«14  acres.  Culturable,  4,60,887 
teres.  Culti?aUd,  9.63.]  26  acres.  As  a  civil 
«Wi0D  u  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  Bengal 
J^nt.^Mr  Edgtmrik  in  Beng,  A^.  Soc. 
^^^  No.  II  of  1 850. 

BANDAIK  HILLS  are  separated  from  the 
[am  range  by  the  valley  of  Lohargaon.  rising 
^»Bi  &  platform  from  10  to  20  miles  wide. 
Avenge  elevation,  1,700  ;  but  amounting  on 
^B»e  of  its  indulations,  to  2.000  feet.  The 
^.  ^  generally  of  sandstone,  intermixed 
•^  fefmgiBoua  gravel.  The  basin  of  Lobar- 
T'vxf^  *"*  lincatone*  The  outer  limit  of 
^^%  tiart  i»  marked  by  abrupt  isolated 


BANDA  ISLANDS,  a  group,  ten  in  number, 
lying  near  each  other.  Of  these,  the  crescent 
shaped  island  of  Lontar  is  the  largest.  The 
area  of  the  whole  group  is  only  176  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  but  in  five  of  them,  all  the 
nutmegs  consumed  in  the  world  are  grown,  and 
for  the  last  20  years,  they  have  annually  yielded 
lbs.  580,000  of  nutmeg  and  lbs.  137,000  of 
mace,  Dutch  weight.  The  Dutch  cultivate  the 
tree.  The  islands  are  high,  liable  to  sudden 
gusts  of  wind.  There  is  an  anchorage  in  Lat. 
4^  Sr  S.  and  Long.  130  ^  0'  E.  at  the  foot 
of  Goonong  Api.  Amongst  the  Molucca 
islands,  Banda  is  the  chief  nutmeg  group.  The 
nutmeg  with  the  equally  prized  mace,  the  ex- 
cellent maritime  position,  the  superb  roadstead, 
and  the  fertile  soil  of  Banda,  render  it  conspi- 
cuous among  the  Spice  Islands :  bat,  unlike 
Amboyna  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Gunong  Api  volcano, 
which  has  many  times  burst  in  magnificent 
eruption,  devastating  the  neighbouring  region, 
and  blasting  it  with  a  shower  of  scorching 
ashes.  The  three  islands,  Banda  Neira,  Nuthoir, 
and  Gunong  Api,  form  a  roadstead  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  but  the  Fire  Mountain  is  the 
curse  of  the  group,  not  only  when  in  eruption, 
but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  it  spreads 
around.  The  base  of  the  volcano,  called  by 
the  French  the  Grenade  of  Banda,  occupies  the 
whole  surface  of  the  islet,  to  which  it  gives  a 
name.  Its  height  is  about  2,000  feet,  covend 
with  magnificent  vegetation,  commencing  at  the 
line  where  the  waves  cease  to  best,  and  conti- 
nuing upwards  to  the  point  where  the  lava 
ceases  to  flow,  being  cooled  by  the  air.  3nt 
the  nutmeg  is  not  cultivated  or  Gunong  Api 
and  the  isle  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  emi- 
grants from  Timor.— (^(n»iniWi(;,  Foatessions 
Neerlandaue9lLl.  290)  John's  Indian  Arcii- 
pelago.  Vol.  /.  p.  184,  185.  Biekmore'a  Trcu- 
veU.  Horsburgh.  (Valmont  de  JBomare, 
Eistoire  Naturelle,  IV.  177,  181.)  Eogendrop 
Coup  d^(Eil  sur  Jata.    See  India,  p.  357  ;  Java. 

BANDAH.  Two  towns,  one  in,  L  74©  50' 
E.  andL.  23«  2'N.  the  other  in  Long  80? 
19' E.  and  Lat.  26 «  30'. N.   . 

BANDALA,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
I  fibre  extracted  from  the  harder  and  stronger 
outer  layers  of  the  Musa  textilis  employed  as 
cordage. — Royle, 

BANDANA.  Tag.  A  term  applied  to  a  calico 
print ;  also  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief with  bright  figures,  &c.  upon  a  red  or 
dark  ground. — Faulkner. 

BANDA  NEERA.    an  island  of  Java. 

BANDA  NEVALI,  Adiantum  lunulatum, 
N.  L.  Burm.  ' 

BANDAR.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbbs  :  A  harbour, 
a  port  j  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  a  prefix,  as  Ban- 
dar—Abbas ;     in     Hindustani    a    suffix,    as 
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BANDH0JIVAKAM0. 

ICachli'bandar,  LakpaUbandar :  It  is  from 
this,  doabtless.  that  comes  the  harbour  Bandar 
boat  of  British  sailors.  The  harbour  master  or 
governor  of  a  place  is  the  Shah-bandar,  or  king 
of  the  harbour. 

BANDAR  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Oamba* 
room  or  Oamberoon,  is  a  sea  port  town  in  the 
proTinee  of  Kirman.  It  is  the  ancient  Har- 
mozia.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  country,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Oulf  of  Ormuz.  It  is  subject  to 
the  Imam  of  Muskat,  and  fortified  with  double 
walls.  It  did  not  long  benefit  by  the  fall  of 
Hormuz ;  but  appears  to  have  been  nearly  ruin- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  whose  tyran- 
ny extended  its  baneful  influence  even  to  this 
extremity  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  so  that  in 
1750  Mr.  Plaisted  found  there  nine  honses  out 
of  ten  deatTied^^^Ousley's  Traoela  Fol.  I  p, 
166.  *'  A  Journal  from  OideuUa  to  Aleppo,  <£re." 
p.  11.  Lovid,  1758.  Kinneir'i  Qeoj/rapkieal 
Memoir^  p.  201. 

BANDARA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Hymenodyc- 
tion  excelsum.»*YFa//. 

BANDAR  MANOHE.  A  smaU  ship.  See 
Boat. 

BANDAKRIB,  the  aborigines  of  Bombay, 
who  climb  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut  trees  for 
palm  wine.  From  habit,  these  men  attain  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  in  ascending  the  loftiest 
trees  with  little  other  assistanoe  than  may  be 
afforded  by  the  natural  rin^s  or  sheaths  of  their 
Blender  stems.  The  costume  of  the  Bandarrie 
is  a  dose  crimson  cap,  bound  round  the  head 
with  a  small  handkerchief,  the  depending  cor- 
ner protecting  its  neck  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  A  stiff  leather  kilt  descends  to  the  knee, 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  thong,  which 
aeonre  the  necessary  implements  of  his  calling, 
and  supports  a  strong  hook,  on  which  the  Ban- 
darrie swings  a  chattie,  previous  to  commencing 
hh •Bwai.'^Poitans*  WeHem India,  Vol.Lp.S9, 

BANDARU.  Ttl.  Dodonsa  Buchanniana 
D.  0. — D.  angustifolia  and  dioica,  R,  it.  S56. 

BANDARU.  Hikd.  Gardenia  tetrasperma. 
See  Putkanda. 

BANDELKHAND  STATES,  32  in  number. 
See  Bundelkund. 

BANDEE,  a  river  of  Ajmir  and  Jeypore. 

BANDENG.  Malay.  A  palaUble  fish, 
much  resembling  the  salmon  in  taste.  They 
are  reared  in  fish  ponds  and  the  young  are  sold 
at  18  Rupees  per  redan  of  6,500  small  fish. 

BANDER  io  Long.  79?  B7'  B.  and  Lat. 
26<»  58'  N. 

BANDKAGURH.    See  Senapanthi. 

BANDUAL  GOTI,  a  Chauhan  Rajput  tribe 
in  Bundelkund  and  Benoudia,  WiUon'i  Olouary> 

BANDHARA,  a  hereditary  elective  officer 
of  Johore. 

BANDHRIK.  Hind.  PenUpetes  Phmnioea. 

BANDHUJIYAKAMU-S.  aUo  BaadhigU 


BAKE. 

vamu— S.  also  Bandhnkama— B.  TenUpeta 
phsBnicea,  L,  also  Ixora  bandhnca. — R,  i.  3;< 

BANDERWA.    See  India  p.  327. 

BANDICOOT,  in  Australia  the  ftnotii 
nasuta,  of  St.  Hilaire,  a  maraupiai  aniou^ 
In  India,  the  name  given  to  the  MusgigBoic]* 
It  is  the  English  corruption  of  the  Teiuf^a  vcr^i 
Pandi-Koka,  pig  rat  and  weighs  3  lbs.  b 
bones  are  fragile  and  it  is  very  easily  killed. 

Its  nests,  when  rifled,  are  frequently  focti 
to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  rioe,  ilor:: 
up  against  the  dry  season. — TemmuU^i  SkeUui 
of  the  Natural  EUtorjf  of  Cgj^lotty  p.  45. 

BANDJEGAUM,  in  Long.  77?  10'  E.  ui 
Lat.  19  ®  48'  N. 

BAND-I-AMIR.  per3.  See  Bendea»er. 

BaND-I-KIR,  a  town  in  Iran. 

BANDl,    A  Court  Minstrel.    See  Ui 

BAND  PAT«  Hind.  Ciitorea  tematea. 

BANDRPUR  LOLAB.  A  passleadu«6ua 
Tibet  to  Kashmir. 

BANDUNGA,  a  river  near  Bhogpn  a 
Seharunpoor. 

BANE.  Flea-bane,  Insect-bane,  MusqaiU). 
bane,  Bug-bane-baoe,  Rat-bane,  Sec  Tbera  vt 
few  residents  in  India  who  have  not  safferoi 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  from  tbcir  d^ 
predstions  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  htmr. 
that  many  substancea  are  known  to  pows 
properties,  the  influences  of  which  are  iirii 
ed  by  noxious  creatures  and  annojiag  vtmr- 
It  is  supposed  that  some  species  of  AnU  v-^i 
drive  out  the  termites  or  white  ants,  bat  (b 
point  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  who'« 
family  of  "  Apocynaoese,"  termed  '*  do^binr " 
are  truly  so.  One  of  them,  the  Nerian  pi^i- 
dium,  common  in  the  Khatsia  or  Sylbet  otoan 
tains,  and  the  bark  of  which  contsuis  mu» 
useful  fibre,  proves  deadly  to  fishes.— Z)^  ^i 
fuse  to  sleep  on  rugs  beneath  which  mint  his 
\  been  placed,  and  this  simple  plant  thus  afford 
a  good  means  of  ensuring  cleanliness,  X^H 
refuse  to  approach  crops,  in  which  the  safBovt^ 
Csrthamus  tinclorius,  has  been  intenrixni.| 
White  mustard,  sown  round  vegetables,  » ^^' 
cabbage,  prevents  the  inroads  of  eaterpill"^ 
Snakes  are  said  to  avoid  the  fennel  plant  ss  v  i 
as  all  places  strewed  with  fennel  seed  (N^ 
gella  sativa)  (Syn.  Siah  Daneh,  Pen ;  )f^ 
gerela,  Benffal ;  Kala  jira,  Biad .)  ri< 
rasped  wood  of  the  oleander  is  employed  n 
rstsbane.  To  destroy  flies  in  Europesn  twr 
tries,  a  decoction  of  quassia,  placed  in  s  pU^* 
is  frequently  had  recourse  to.  In  dotttken 
India,  plants  of  the  '<  Ghi-gowar"  or  ^'Ki: 
bunda,''  the  Aloe  perfoliata,  are  sutpfsiifJ 
with  their  roota  upwards,  with  a  loogitvli')^ 
incision  in  each  leaf,  to  permit  the  aroma  of  tv 
juice  to  become  apparent,  and  disperse  no** 
quitoes  from  the  room,  Pliea,  fleu  and  noMfU* 
toes,  avoid  rooma  in  which  branches  of  fta^r 
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rojti  \kyt  been  suspended.     Fortune  meniioDB 
thai  the  Ciuii«M  expel  muequitoea  from   their 
rooms  aad  boats,  bj  the  smoke  of  pastilles.  In 
ladii  thtj  are  smoked  out  by  baminfir  ebips  of 
wood.  A  species  of  ant,  Formiea  gmaragdiHa^ 
veil  known  in  Malabar  and  the   wooded   parts 
of  lodia,  is  employed  in  the  North  Weat  Pro* 
rinoes  lo  destroy  the  nests  of  wasps  that  have 
estabiisbed  themaalvea  to  a  house.   In  this  oese 
Ibcf  SIC  laid  to  destroy  all  the   wasps,  but  be- 
com<  90  iafariatod  that  their  own   indiscrimi* 
Dsts  attaoks  are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  their 
foes.    UonigbeiKer  states  that  a  twig  of  the 
wslnst  tree,  Juliana  regis,  is  kept  in  a   room, 
88  a  mesas  of  dispdUniT  flies.   The  same  author 
mentioDt  that  bitter  almonds  are  pmonous  to 
wild  beasts ;  and  when  writing  on  the  Gooyze 
afitbebnlntiea  (VemoDioa  anthehnintiaa,   Ser* 
nUila  tnthehnintiea)  he  adds  that  when   flea- 
bane  ii  rasated,  flies  take  to  flight,  and  when 
sprinkled  on  the  floor,   fleas  disappear.     Dr. 
Hooker  mcntioas     that   Olerodendron    leaves 
bnuaed  ue  ued  to  kill  Termin,  flyblows,  lie. 
in  caUk.  The  Inula  pulicaria,  or  Fleabane,  a 
common  nuA  side    plant  in  Britain,  strewed 
or  buroed  ia  any    place  destroys  gnaU  and 
/w ;  and  the  same  propsrties  are  attributed 
to  the  ooBinon  Ox-eye  daisy    of  England, 
drjftnUemum  kueamtkemum.     A  powder,  the 
Pimdre  mimM^^  is  sold  in  Paris,  in  boies  at 
from  two  to  twenty  frnaes,  warranted  effeetnal 
for  destroying  immediately,  buga,  fleas,  ants, 
lia,  black  beetles,  caterpillars  and  all  insects, 
**Camomiile  rouge"    the   beautiful  red  Pyre^ 
tltram  (P.  osrnenm,  formerly  Ohryssnthemum 
ooedoeum),  ia  England  a  pretty  garden,  orna- 
mUI  flower,  is  a  dread  enemy  to  the  Cauca- 
««D,  Peniaii,  Koordish  and  Bussian  flees.     It 
is  prepvred  from  tlie  flower  heads  of  the  plant 
which,  when  dried  and    crushed,    form   the 
ftOMHis  Persian  flea  powder.    When  used  by 
beip?  spnnkied  in  beds,  &c.  It  kflU  all  dis- 
^^ible  and  hurtful  insects,  and  a  small  quan- 
(i^v  of  the  spirit  divtilled  from  it,  destroys  in- 
^^  in  green  houses,  or   can  be  applied  to 
veeeiable  life  in  the  open  air  against  green  fly, 
^^  lij,  ke,  without  injuring  the  plants.     A 
^^f  tea-spoonful  of     the    powder    sprinkled 
^'•^n  the  sheets   will  effeetaally  dispel  all 
|^«  boss  and  lice,  gnnta  and  nrasquitoes,  and 
||j*  nid    rise  to  destroy     maggots  which 
^  in  weuads,  a  property  which  the  vain- 
ftble  VecamuUe  gum  of  India,  the  gum  of  the 
^^^^is  hieida,  and  chloroform,  also  poasess. 
■eiB  than  twenty  Tillages  in    the  district  of 
Aiciandrepot  are  occupied  ia  the  eoltitration  of 
^^  red  ehamomile,  and  tbirty<4ire  tons   of 
this  lea  powder  are  manufactured  annually 
use,  ia   Trsns^uoesia   alone. 


for 


^"g  «qosl  id  about  40^000  kiloe  of  powder 
^  So  millions  of  pouiide  wdght  of   fresh 


flowers.     The    red   Pyrethrum    is  now  larg^ely 
cultivated    in    various     circles    and    govern- 
ments of  Southern  Russia.     The  flower   heads 
lose  vastly  in  weight  by  drying,  and  to  get  one 
pound  of  dried  flowers,  1,000  lbs-  of  the  fresh 
are  required.     It  begins  to  flower  hi  June  and 
lasts  more  than  a    month.     The  flowers  are 
plucked  in  dry   westhcr,   and  a  good  collector 
will  pluck  30  to   80   lbs.  daily.     They  should 
be  dried  in   the  shade  and  care   taken  to  stir 
them  frfquently.     The     Pyrethrum     powder» 
seems  the  same  as  the   well    known  Pireoti  of 
Koordistan,  is  largely  imported   into  Turkey 
and  was  lately  greatly   used   in  the  barracks 
and  hospitals  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  by  the 
British  and   French  ofiicers :   it  accomplishes 
very  efiectnally  the  destruction  of  fleas,  &c.  Mr. 
H.U.  Calvert, at  first,  considered  the  plant  night 
be  a  Pulicaria,  a  Matricaria  or  Anthemis  ;  bat, 
that  the   Pireoti  is  the  powder  of  the  half  ripe 
flower    heads    of    Pyrethrum  camenm,    there 
now   seems   no  doubt.    The   Pyrethrum   car- 
neuro,  does   not  grow  in  India,  but  its  intro- 
duction merits  favorable   consideration.     The 
properly  it  possesses,  of  dispersing  the  vermin 
which    infest  beds    and  bed-rooms,  probably 
depends   on    the    pungent    oil    it    contains ; 
but    until    its    introduction    into    India,  at- 
tention  might  be  directed  to  other  species  of 
Pyrethrum  and  to  the  allied  genus  of  chrysanthe- 
mum, or  Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  contain 
an    oil  with    properties  similar  to  the  flea- 
bane.     Mr.   Mason  mentions  two  species  of 
Pyrethrum,   P.  indicum,   and   P.   sinense,   as 
growing  in  the  Tcimsserim   Provinces-     The 
odour  of  the  common  fever  few,  of  Britain,  P. 
parthenittm,  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  bees, 
and  these  insects  may  be  easily  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  a  person  carrying  a  handful  of  the 
flower  heads  :  perhsps,  also,  the ''  okocfiJeoencnC^ 
of  Indie )  the  Pyrethrum  efficinale  or  common 
pellitory,  may  have  equal  power.    Allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  well  known  Chrysanthemum, 
or  Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  possess  an  oil 
of  similar  character,  and  perhaps  possessing 
srmilar  properties  to  Chat  of  Pyrethrum.    One 
species,  the  0.  Indicum,  the  cotnmon  Gool  Da- 
wadee,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
grows  aill  oter  India,  and  is  at  any  rate  worth 
a  trial,  as  indeed  is  etery  other  unexpensive 
suggestion,  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  in- 
creasing thfe  comforts  or  the  sleeping  rooihi.    It 
is  the  habit  of  the  niitives  of  India,  to  sdkpend 
in  their  hooses  a  few  branches  of  the  milk  h«dge 
(Euphorbia  tirucalli),  to  destroy  fleas.    They 
likewise  make  pastilles  containing  sulphate  of 
copper,  ''Neela  toota,''  Hiiid,    which  when 
burned   destroy  hogs,  muequitoes  and  fleas, 
using  three  or  ftmr  in  d  day.    The  sherifah  or 
custard  apple  teed,  disperses   vermin.     Flies 
are  reported  sever  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its 
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fraity  though  (ints  will  attack  both.     Bugs  have 
4  great  aotipathy  to  the  leaves  of  the  custard 
apple,  aad  instantly  quit  a  bed  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  Dr.  Irvine  mentions  that  Babai^ 
the  roots  of  Ocimum  pilosum   have  the  same 
etfect    The  leaves  of    the  American  species  of 
the  sweet  flag  are  said  to  be  noxious  to  insects 
and  to  be  never  eaten  by  cattle.     Sweet-flag, 
Kno.  ;  Vaesamboo,  Tam.;  Vudya,  Tbl.;  Vyam- 
boo    or     Vashamboo,    Mal.  ;     Sh wet-Bach, 
Bbng.  ;  Buch,  Duk.     The   Gum  Anime,  is  a 
protection    against     the  attacks  of    insects; 
and  colooynth  is  useful  for  protecting  shawls 
and  feathers  against  their  inroads.     Camphor- 
wood  is  valuable  for  the  construction  of  chests 
and  almirahs,  as  its  powerful  odour  protects 
the  contents  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants 
pnd  other  insects.     Leaves  of  Margosa  trees, 
Melia  and  Azsderachta,  dried  and  kept  in  books, 
are  much  used  by  the  people  of  India  to  preserve 
them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.     To  prevent 
iiijury  to  furs,  feathers,  books,  papers  and  clothes 
that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  book  cases.  Sec  ;  it  is 
useful  to  place  along  with  them  small  packets  of 
camphor  ;  or  liitle  cups  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
alcohol  i  packets  ot  the  seeds  of  the  small  fennel 
flower,  Nigella  sativa,  the  *^k(dajira"  of  the 
biisaars  :   pieces  of  the  roots  of  the   Aoonitum 
ferox,  the  dreadful  ''  bishi"  ''  AH  Singeea  6mA," 
or  bishnak  of  the  bazaars,  may  also  bs  used,  but 
its  highly  poisonous  effects  on  animal  life,  re- 
quire its  uae  to  be  had  recourse  to  with  the 
l^reMtest  precautions.    Insects  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  books  in  India  and  the  pastes  or  gums 
employed  in   the  bindings,  form  special  objects 
for  the  attacks  of  certain  tribes  :  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  be  known,  therefore,  that  inseets  refase  to 
attack  the  gum  of  the  cashewnut  fruity  and  that  it 
or  a  little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  used  for  joining  pa- 
perSy  very  effectually  keeps  these  destructive  pests 
at  a  distance.   The  leaves  of  the  Justicia  gauda- 
russa,  Lin. ;  Gaar  aoochi,  Tamil ;  Nalla  Wawa- 
If e,  Tel ;  Ne«la  Nirghoondee,  Sans.,  dried  and 
powdered,  are  used  as  a  preservative  to  keep  in- 
sects from  books.    Various  substances  are  em- 
ployed by   the  Chinese  to  drive  away  musqui- 
toes.    "  Our  boatmen,  says  Fortune,  who  heard 
us  talking  about  the  musquito  asked  Siing-Hoo 
why  he  did  not  go  and  buy  some  musquito  to- 
bacco, which  they  said  might  be  had  in  the  vil- 
lage,  and  which  would  drive  all  the  musquitoes 
out   of  the  boat.     I  immediately  despatched 
bim  to  procure  some  of  this  invaluable  sub- 
stance.    Id  a  few  minutes  be  returned  with 
four  long  sticks  in  his  hand,  not  unlike  those 
commonly  used  for  burning  incense  in  the  tem- 
plet, only  somewhat  longer  and  coarser  in  ap- 
pearance.   He  informed  me  they  cost  only  two 
fash    each— certainly  cheap    enough    if   they 
fttswcred  the  purpose*  This  which  we  had  just 


purchased  was  made  with  the  sawings  of  rni- 

ous  woods— I  believe  procured  from  jumpr 

trees — and  mixed  with  seme  combustible  tsiue 

to  make  it  bum.     A   piece  of  split  bssilnc 

three  or  four  feet  in  length,  is  then  eovrred  w 

over  with  this  substance.    When  finished  it  is « 

thick  as  a  rattan  or  a  small  cane.    The  upper  «&. 

of  the  bamboo  has  a  slit  in  it  for  booking  oil 

any  nail   in  the  wall,  or  to  the  roof  of  aboii 

When  once  lighted,  it  goes  on  burning  upwj 

until  within   six  inches   of   the   book,  htj^ 

which   there  is  no   combustible  msttsr,  ud '. 

then  dies  out.     A  somewhat  fragrant  smeli  .* 

given  out  during  combustion,  which,  at  a  ^r 

tance,    is  nut    disagreeable.     SometuDei  ti: 

sawduit  is  put  up  in  coils  of  paper,  and  it  Da 

burned  on  the  floors  of  the   houses.    Virisv 

species  of  wormwood  are  likewise  employtd  ^*r 

the  same  purpose.     The  stems  and  \»m  c< 

these  plants  are  twipted  and  dried,  and  probiVf 

dipped  in  some  preparation  to  make  thee  burv 

The  musquito  has  a  mortal  aversion  IoiHuk 

substances  and  wherever  they  are  burniD|t,tkii 

the  little  tormentors  will  not  oome.    Ipnntw 

the  sticks  in  question,   and   burnt  then  dii^ 

after  this;  and  although  the  inseeU  were  oi'4i 

swarming  when  I  entered   the  boat  or  io  ibi^ 

the  moment  iheir  *'  tobaooo'*   was  lighted  tU^ 

quickly  disappeared,  and  left   me  to  ntftto^ 

ease,  or  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  sleep.    ^b«f^' 

discovered  this  precious  tobacco  was  a  benrtH 

tor  to  his  country  and  should  have  been  kooof 

ed  with  the  blue  button  and   peacock's  featB^: 

at  the   least.    But   I  suppose,  like  slloibi 

Chinese  discoveries,  it  is  so  old  thst  tke  m\ 

of  its  original  disooverer  cannot  now  be  inooi 

Amongst  the  insects  which  infest  booki  iolndt 

are  two  genera,  which  are  usually  «twW  j 

accomplices  in  the  work  of  destmctios,  bj 

which  on  the  contrary  pursue  and  greedily  wj 

on  the  larvas  of  the  death  watch  and  the  nuiH 

ou9  acari   which   are  believed  tobetbecb^ 

depredators   that  prey    upon  booki.    Ow  ' 

these  malit^ned  genera,  is  a  tiny  tailless  tcorn^ 

(Chelifcr)    of  which   three  species  hjite  b* 

noticed  in  (Ceylon,  the  Ch.  librornm  Temp  ^^ 

oblongum  Temp,  and  Ch.  acaroides  Hemtt^ 

the  last  of  which  it  is  believed  hsd  bees  i^ 

duced  from  Europe  in   Dutch   and  Portspn 

books.    The  other  genus  is  the  I^piia». «] 

the  tiny  silvery  creatuiea  of  which  it  «>»^n 

are  called  by  iSuropeans  the  fish  iniect.  ^ 

genus  comprises  several  species  of  whieh  m* 

ever  only  two  have  been  described  one  of  •b<^ 

of  larger  size,  is  remarkable  for  the  vbitevi 

of  the  pearly  scales,  from  which  iu  b»«  i 

derived.    These  contrasted  with  the  dsrk  U 

of  the  other  parts  and  iU  tripsftite  tail,  aitw 

the  eye  as  the  insect  darts  rapidly  along.  ^J 

the  chelifer,  it  shuns  the  light,  hidiog  in  ^^^ 

I  Ull  sunKtybut  if  actively  cpgnHi  duiisS  H 
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ight,  feMtiog  on  the  aeari  and  soft  bodied 
isecto  wkieh  mail  books  and  papers.  An 
louMid  tree  twig  kept  in  a  room,  is  said  to 
iipel  fliet.  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  enatard 
pple  sre  said  to  dispel  hn^%,^^  Tennam^s 
eyloH,  ffShaMghneMsy*  Moaher  Him,   Jouru, 

BANEBEBBT.  Actsea  spicata. 
BANEPA,  a  district  of  Nepal. 
BANG.    BxNo.  SuK.  Himd.  Pirns.  Can- 
ibis  iiiifa. 

BAN6A.  The  river  Thog  of  Bengal,  a 
ind  of  porpoise. — WiUan^ 

B\NGA,  a  prince  or  ruler  mentioned  in  an 
nscriptioD  st  Khajrao,  18  miles  from  Chit- 
erpore,  in  Buodelkhand. 

BAN6A,  in  Long.  92"*  27'  E.  and  Lat. 
>A'  50'  N. 

fi&N6A.  Hmv.  Baw  Cotton. 

BaNGALI  ELAGHI.  Bbno.  Amomom  su- 
raUtum. 

BANGALORE,  in  L.  W  67'  6 ;  L.  77*^ 
Z^  ^,  t  lugs  military  station  and  town  in 
MjuTt.  At  the  flagstaff,  the  mean  height  of  the 
caDlosDCDt  ahofe  the  sea  is  2,949  feet  aceord- 
ini;  to  Ad.  SckLand  2,674  aeoonling  to  Babing- 
toa  Tbedioate  is  almost  European,  but  at 
the  mm  ezpoied  parts  is  unfavorable  to  young 
cbiidres.  The  frnits  of  Europe  all  grow  well, 
IS  also  the  vegetables,  and  many  European  offi- 
ce are  lettling  there.  Bangalore  Pettah  or 
ciTJl  town  vu  taken  by  storm  by  the  British, 
01  the  21it  March  1791  a  battle  was  fought 
00  the  6tb  December  1791.     bee  Silk.  Tea. 

BANGALOW,  from  banglah,  Hind.  A  sin- 
gle storied  bouse. 

BAN6AN,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  East- 
ffQ  Artbipelago,  occupied  by  the  Manguianes, 
>  mild  tnd  ill-used  people.   See  Manguiaties. 

BANGANiPILLY,  a  town  in  the  Ceded 
I^i'tricts,  capital  of  a  small  chieftainship 
irt'l  hj  I  iDshomedBn  family  of  Syeds.  See 
BwinnapillT 

HAX  GANQA  OR  WYN  GOWGA.  a  river 
o' Seone«  and  in  the  Bhurtpore  territory. 

HAN-GANGA,  a  lank  at  Walkeshwar  near 
^mbay,  sjtid  to  have  been  produced  by  Krish- 
na firing  an  arrow  at  a  spot,  to  obtain  pure 
•lUr. 

CANGAR.  HiNi>.  of  Cis-Sutlej,  hieh  land 
i^quirittg  irri^tation  by  wells.     Sea  Banjar. 

BANGARO  MAB.  a  wood  of  the  Kei  islands, 
*eli  adapted  for  masts. 

BANGARYATCHAM,a  polygar  chief,  60 
tt'W  N.  W.  of  Madraa. 

BaKGASH,  the  country  of  a  people,  elaim- 
n  Ki^Un  descent, 
^  BANGDAMr,  in  Long.  88*  38'  E.  and 

^  BANGHI,  in  Long.  83^  26'  B.   and  Lat. 

IV  (0'  N. 


HiMO.  I  Gasloo 
Tam.    Kadiamr 


Tel. 

SxtlSG. 


BAN6HL  Tam.  A  heavy  mail  post. 
BANG-KALLEB,  a  river  of  Chitta^oag. 
BANGKWANG  a  province  of  Banca.    See 
Tin. 
BANGLES.    ANOio-lNDiAif.  ' 

Baogreean 
Wallaeel 

Glass,  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  worn  by 
women,  throughout  the  East.  The  Chines 
make  them  of  a  clouded  or  plain  vitreous  tub- 
stance  to  imitate  jade  stone  or  chalcedony. 
They  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  a 
thousand  pairs,  each  box  estimated  to  weigh 
a  peciil.  Bangles  are  imported  into  and  also 
exported  from  Madras.  In  four  years,  the 
imports  were  to  the  value  of  Rs.  I,l47,  chiefly 
from  Bombay.  The  exports  were  in  number 
19,53,000,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  3.078  and  to 
Bombay  and  Sinde.     See  Armlets,  Bracelets. 

BANGOL-ZYE,  a  Baluch  tribe,  occupying 
exclusively  Isprinji,  but  reside  also  at  Shall 
and  Mustang,  and  in  winter  repair  to  Taili 
near  Lehri.     See  Kelat,  p.  492. 

BANGORA,  a  town  in  Long.  75**  85'  E. 
and  Lat.  37**  40^  N. 

BANGRA.  BSKH.     Wedelia  calendulacea. 

BANGRA.  A  cloth  made  from  the  gigantic 
stinging  nettle  of  the  Nipal  and  Sikkim  hills. 
The  preparation  of  the  fibres  is  the  same  as  the 
*'  Pooah,'*  but  the  Bangra  is  harder  and  stiffer 
than  pooah,  and  not  adapted  to  making  ropes 
or  nets. — Royle* 

BANGRI  BASflA,  one  of  the  Hindi  dia- 
leets.   See  India.     (Qu.  Raneri  Bhasha) 

BANGRIAN.     Hind.     Bangles, 

BANGSIRNG.  Malay.  Tupaia  Jnvanica. 

BANGTULA,  in  Long.  83^  48'  E.  and 
Lat.  28^  2(y  N. 

BANGTJ,  a  river  thug  in  Bengal. 

BANGUEY,  an  island  18  to  21  miles  long 
in  Lat.  7«  19' N.  Lonjf.  117^  6'E.  in  the 
Straits  of  Balabac— ^or«A«r^/^ 

BANGAL  ZYE.  Beluch  occupants  of  Is- 
prinji.    See  Kelat,  p.  492. 

BANL  Hind,  of  Kotgarh,  Quercus  annu- 
lata. 

BANI,  also  Kupu,  a  yellow  earth. 

BANI,  L.  3a<»  56'  IN.Lat.   71^  23'  E.  in 
the  Panjab,  E.  of  Kalabagh   the  Tower  station' 
is  1,692  feet  above  the  sea.— T7a/X:c7*. 

BANI  A.  Hind.  Also  pronounced  Vania  as 
the   b   and   v  are  frequently    substituted  for 
each  other  in  many   divlects  of  India ;    this 
sect,    for    instance,    being   called    Bahin,    or 
Wania,  but  known  to  the  British  as  Banians,  or 
Banyans.     They  are  a  hindu  people  of  the  Vai* ' 
sya  or  Chetrya   castes  following   retsil  trade, '^ 
but  the  Marwarri  Rajput  also  adopts  the  title. ' 
Of  all  hindu  sects  the  Bania  abstains  the  most 
rigidly  from  eating  flesh  :    hence   probably  is 
derived  the  term  Banyan  day  on  board  ahip ; ' 
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BAXJARA. 

the  ration  of  that  Jay,  which  when  on  full  allow- 
ance occurs  once  a  weeky  including;  no  meat. — 
Hindu  Infanticide,  p*  174.  See  Balaji.  Tri- 
pati.   Jam. 

BANIAN  TBGE»  Ficua  Indica.  See  Banyan 
tree. 

BANIHAL,  a  pass  leading  from  Tibet  to 
Kashmir. 

BANISODA,  in  Long.  80°  30'  R  and  Lat. 
24*'  50'  N. 

BANIWAL.  Hind.  A  sub-division  of  the 
Bahangi  sect. 

BAN  J.    Hind.    Barren,  properly,    Bai^jh 
Hind,  barren  as  a  woman. 

B  ANJ.  Arab.  Henbane.  But  the  term  is,  as 
a  prefix,  applied  to  various  potent  drugs  as 
Banj-i  rumi,  Conium  maculatum  ;  Banj-i-dasbti 
Datura. 

BANJAR.  Hind.  Waste  land  generally; 
Land  out  of  cultivation. 

BANJAH,  a  river  in  Borneo  occupied  by 
the  Kyan  racci  its  banks  and  vicinity  are  said 
to  yield  gold  and  diamonds.  See  Kyan,  p.  567. 

BAN  JAR  A.  Hind.  A  numerous  race,  mostly 
migratory  and  many  of  them  predatory,  met 
with  from  Kashmir  lo  Cape  Comorin,  but 
all  acknowledging  a  common  origin.  Those 
in  the  South  of  India  are  often  styled 
Lsmbari,  but  their  own  name  amongst 
themselves  is  Qohur,  and  wherever  met  with, 
those  of  Southern  India  claim  to  be  of  Rajput 
origin,  and  assume  the  titles  of  Rahtor, 
Chauhan,  Powar  and  Tuwar.  There  they  have 
been  largely  employed  as  grain  dealers,  search- 
ing through  the  hamlets,  and  conveying  the 
grains  on  bullocks  to  the  marts,  returning  when 
the  sea  coast  is  near  with  salt.  They  have  also 
latterly  been  great  cotton  carriers.  Their  camp 
is  called  a  Tanda,  and  it  is  a  grand  site,  to 
meet  the  magnificent  bullocks  of  a  large 
Tanda  numbering  up  to  some  thousand.  They 
have  small  hair  cloth  tents,  made  of  cumbliea. 
They  are  not  of  any  aeet  of  hind  us  and  seem 
to  worship  the  leading  bullock  of  the  Tanda,  a 
magnificent  creature  which  moves  steadily 
along,  with  tinkling  bells  to  guide  the  ear. 
They  are  expert  lasso  throwers.  The  increase  of 
roada  and  railways  is  depriving  them  of  avo- 
est  ion,  and  they  are  now  given  to  dacoity  and 
many  of  them  are  met  with  in  jails.  Professor 
Wilson,  writing  of  those  in  northern  India, 
says  that  they  are  of  hindu  and  mahomeciaii 
religions  but  acknowledge  a  common  ori){in 
and  live  especially  along  the  foot  of  the  mountaius 
from  Hard  war  to  Qorakpur  and  form  varioua 
aub-divisiona.  The  most  migratory  are  the  Bab« 
nrupa  Banjara  of  whom  there  are  five  branchea, 
with  four  of  the  Rajput  namea.  The  fifth  is 
the  Ba,   or  Ban  and  is  descended   from  a  Gaur 


Brahman.  Each  of  these  is  infinitely  subdivided 

■gme  of    these  Banjara  have  the  privileges  of    which   money   dealers    9il»  and   from  n  ^*  ^^ 
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BAMir. 

CUran  and  Bk(U,  their  parsons  bmg  uoii 
and  acetpted  in  guanmtee  of  oagagencnti,  u» 
origin  of  these  people  is  very  obsme.— ITikfli 
GUssary.  Banm  Hu^g  TtmHU  in  Zoik.- 
and  the  Pui^jab^  p,  81. 

BANJAR,  Coti,  and  Pasir,  three  rtrrp-' 
Borneo  occupied  by  Kyans. — See  Kjim,  ■ 
567. 

BANJER.  Jav.  an  inundation. 

BAMJARBffASSIN,  a  province  of  Boc'^ 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

BANJHKORA,  a  tract  of  country  oeir  •.• 
Tuzufzai  possession,  along  with  Buner,  Btjuvj 
Astor  and  Swat — See  India,  p.  336. 

BANJI.  Hind.  Quercus  incans,  ban  ou. 

BANJIGA.  Cam.  A  lingaet  shop-kttpr' 
See  Linga-Baija  vadu. 

BANKA.  Sans.  Tbluou,  any  viscoot  pb:. 
and  applied  to  several  species  of  difTenit  t^ 
nera.  Banka-baddu,  Vitia  linnei  ViS.  fi. 
Ghettu,  Zyzyphus,  sp.  B.  Nakkcra  ton. 
royia,  L.  and  B.  pavili,  epeoiea  of  Portolii 
Fl.  Andh. 

BANK.  Under  the  different  govenanti 
of  ancient  nations  there  were  doubtless  uvm. 
ries,  where  the  revenues  oi  the  ooustiy  vm 
received  and  disbursed.  The  aaeieat  Uebrtii 
paid  taxes,  and  so  did  all  nations  for  ike  sup- 
port of  the  authoritiea,  who  were  plaoed  ot- 
them  as  their  rulers.  Such  edlectioDi  vfp 
then  stored,  whether  in  kind  or  in eoirsscj.  v\ 
distributed  according  to  the  wishes  of  tk  s' 
who  were  exercising  authority,  witbio  tl<f 
iBrriterieSy  by  officers  who  may  be  stjied  eithr 
treasurers  or  paymasters.  But  banks  sad  (Mok^ 
ing  SB  now  do  not  seem  to  have  eiilted  is  sit* 
dent  times.  The  Latin  words  iry^i^' 
Menearii  and  Nummularii  have  been  t«i^>^ 
into  an  analoffical  iiiterpretatioo,  of  vbu^ 
they  are  not  strictly  susceptible.  Three  sot  -^ 
are  derived  respectively,  from  atyentu»i  ^^** 
means  silver,  the  second  ia  derived  froia  ^'** 
a  table^  and  nummns  waa  a  piece  of  Rob'* 
money.  Upon  thia  fabric  accordiDg  to  »at 
banking  is  made  to  date  long  anterior  to  i^ 
Christian  era.  But  Bank  is  a  borrowed  scit 
as  found  in  every  language  of  modem  Euiv^ 
Its  primary  signification  is  a  heap,  or  aa  nk*^ 
ed  ridge,  as  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  moosii  »• 
earth,  and  the  application  of  the  word  follo«»^. 
from  the  fact,  that  there  were  heaps  of  i  •''< 
usually  kept  in  banks.  In  Freacb  u  '^ 
Bangue.  In  German,  Banken.  in  8wodi*t 
Ranck.  In  Danish,  Banke.  in  lUllan,  Bti^' 
In  Spanish  and  ForUguese,  Bancs  and  bas^- 
In  Saxon,  Banc,  in  Aroieniau,  Baoeq.  1^^ 
word  in  all  these  languages^  shows  tbst  rt  '^ 
the  ssme  all  over  Europe.  Another  drnr»t»-' 
however  is  from   bsnca,  a  bench,  the  brucli 


BANK. 


BANKS. 


bgM  budampt ;  as^  on  ray  case  of  inaol' 
eaej,   Ufl   inaolveaU'    beneh  was  biokeii ; 
hen  was  a  meUUio  eaneoey,  to  somo  extent 
B  ue,  anoBff   the    Greciant,    BomaBa  and 
bfyritas.    Bat  when  we  seek  io  disoover  an 
Dsdtatioa  siauiar  to  that,  of  the  modern  Bank, 
re  otterlj  fail  in  the  effort.     That  there  were 
reasurere  and  money  changers  in   existence, 
re  bave  ample  proof  on  tbe  paices  of  sacred 
nit  and  donhUeas  they  engaged  to  an  extent 
a  mraey  dealings,  but  a  money  changer  and  a 
Maker  are  entiitly  different  persons.  To  change 
Bocey  aod  ait  at  a  table  all  day,  requires  nei- 
;kr  ikill  nor  talent  and   but  vary  little  effort. 
Bat  to  do  the  work  of  a   Banker,  demands  a 
tboroegh  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  trade, 
I  bowkdge  of  the  exact   Taluation  of  various 
eoias  and  cnnencies,  in   eirenlation  throng  bout 
the  vorid,  aad  a  very   keen  insight  into  haman 
Dfttore*    A  good  banker  neeeasarily  needs  to 
bean  adept  in  several  things.     He  requires 
M)i  only  ill  the  knowledge,  usually  possessed 
^  akiifvd  and    snoeessfal     mercantile    men, 
hut  he.  must  also     possess     some    kinds  of 
iitformalioD,  akieh  are  special  to  his  profession. 
Baakiof^  aa  oaderstood   by  the  moderns,  took 
its  orifdo  dan'og  the  existence  of  the  Florentine 
rt'puhlk  ID  tlie  middle  age^^and  from  that  period , 
Bmis  bare  hern   etendily    springing  Up,  in 
^'tpf  country  aad    kingdom  in  Europe.     Mr. 
Cooke  aajt,  the  Bank  of  Venice  is  the  most 
ude&t.    It  commenced    bnainess   in     1117. 
Tse  Bank  of  England  was  first  chartered   iu 
tbfl  reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  1693:     The 
&nt  Banka  io  India  were  started  respectifely 
«t  C&IcQtta,  1770  ;  at    Madras   the   Carnatic 
Baik  in  1791,  and  rt  Bombay  only  aa  late  as 
1810.  The  present  Bank  of  Bengal  was  open- 
^  for  buainesa  on  the  1st  May  180C.    It  is, 
tbeiefort,  the  oldest  and  most  aacceasful,  of  all 
tfae  B«nks  that  have  ever  existed  in  India.  The 
Gorernnwot  of  India  being  the   owners,  of  a 
hree  Dumber  of  its  shares,  it  has  always  receiv- 
ed the  rigilant  supervision  of   various  ofiicrrs 
of  Goremment.    ^ince  it  commenced  opera- 
^ou  it  has  cleared    and  paid   as  dividends, 
tk  amount  of  its  own   present  capital,  to  its 
ibvehoiders.    Its    business  has    been  wholly 
liirfcted  to  swell  the  receipts  of  its  proprietors. 
T»kitigyear  by  year  from  its  estHblishmmt,  its 
irerajse  rate  of  dividends  has  been  about  twelve 
pcroent.  p«r  anniun.     One   year  it  paid   as 
h^  as  twenty,  another  year  they  fell  to  two 
^I'd  a  half,  wbeu  heavy  frauds  bad  taken  place. 
Ibere  are  now  something  like  a  dozrn  Banks, 
>Q  various  paru  of  India  in  Madraa,  Bombay, 
^^Ictttta,  Ksngoon,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
^y  towns  in  the  Indian  provinces,  and  great 
i>ouies  of  hindus  of  the    Vais   and   Bhaltya 
^*(e>,  are  also  doinj;  a  large  bankiog  business. 
^'■**^  tiustworthy  Banks  are  of  immense  bene^ 


fit  to  the  people  of  a  eonntry.  They  are 
like  reservoirs,  collecting  the  accumulated  oa* 
pital  of  communities  and  diatributing  it  for 
beneficial  purposes.  The  timorous  and  in- 
active capitalist,  is  able  to  furnish  means,  for 
ihe  prosecution  of  varioiis  enterprises,  under- 
taken by  men  of  vigour,  of  courage  and  uatir- 
in<>  industry.  Banks  are  usually  classified 
under  three  heads,  as  1st,  Banks  of  deposit, 
2d  Banks  of  discount,  8d,  Banks  of  circulation, 
and  there  is  supposed  to  be,  a  diO'erence  be- 
tween a  public 'and  a  private  bank.  This  dif- 
ference however  exists  more  in  theory  than 
in  reality,  Tb'se  in  which  the  Indian  Go- 
vern mem  are  interested  are  called  public,  while 
those  not  so  conducted  are  said  to  be  private, 
and  depend  on  the  honor,  reputation  and  good 
name,  of  men  in  high  position  in  private  or 
public  life- — Banffoon  Times  Newspaper. 

BANKAHU.  Hind,  of  Hazara,  &c.,  Vitex 
negundo. 

BANKAL,  a  weight  in  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca, at  Singapore,  833  or  836  grains,  at  Penang 
somewhat  less. — Sinimmids^ 

BANKA  PALEMBAKG*  See  Banca  Islands, 

BANKAT,  also  KATKALEJI.  Hind.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc. 

BANKAU.  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Quercus  an- 
unlata. 

BANKEE,  in  L.  85"  sr  t,  and  L.  23^ 
55*  N. 

BAN-KHA.  BuRM.  Itf  Amherst,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wood,  color  grey,  used  for  house 
posts,  and  other  common  purposes^ — Captain 
Dance, 

BANKHOB,  also  BANAKHOR.  Hind. 
Pavia  indica,  the  Indian  horse  cbesnut. 

BANKIMU.  Hind,  of  Sutlej  valley,  Corylus 
lacera,  the  hazel. 

BANKOKUTTO,  a  tin  mine  in  Banca.   See 
I  Tin. 

BANKS.     In  the  oceans  on  the  south  of 
Asia  are  several  extensive  banks  full  of  pearl  to 
sailors,  but  from  which  fishermen    draw  large 
quantities  of  fish,   &c.  one  of  them  is  termed 
the  Asiatic,  the   other  the    Australian    B^nlc. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  submerged  banks 
which  extend  from  Asia  and  Australia  furnish- 
ed  several   articles   of  canmierce  Agar  Agar,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepang 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother-o'pearl  shell.  The  Aus- 
tralian bank  is  the  most  productive,  probably 
from  its  noc    having   yet  been   so  extensively 
worked  aa    the  Asiatic  bank.     The   depth   of 
water   on  these  banks   averages  about  30  fa- 
thome,  deepening   rapidly  aa  the  edge  is  ap« 
proaohed,  and  shoaling   gradually  towards  the 
land.     And-,    where  the   earth   has   not   riseu 
above  Uie  water's  surface  gre»t  submarine  banks 
are  to  be  traced    from  .one   isltind  to  another. 
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BANNU. 


BAl^^SWABBi. 


One  of  these  is  termed  the  Gkeat. Asiatic  Bank. 

BA>fKSIA  SPBCI03A.  Kien.  Co-si-chang, 
Chin,  Costus  speciosus.     See  Costus. 

BANKSERRA.  in  tong  88^  80'  E.  and 
Lat.  24**  22'  N. 

BAN  KUCH.  HiKD.  Viburnum  cotini- 
folium. 

BA^-MEHAL.  Hind,  the  crab  apple  of 
the  Western  Himalaya,  Pyrus  baccata. 

BAN  MUNG.  Hind.  The  dry  sheath  of  the 
flower  stalk  of  ^*  moong"  grass,  used  for  string, 
&c. 

"  BAN  MUNJ/*  leaves  from  the  flower 
stalks  of  Saccharum  munja. 

BANKOK  is  about  27  milt*s  up  the  Menam 
river  of  Siam.  It  is  built  upon  an  island,  in 
Lat  13**  5W  N.  and  Long.  100"  3*'  E.  on  both 
branches  of  the  river,  generally  with  7  fathoms 
water,  close  to  each  side.  From  March  to 
June,  the  river  is  crowded  with  not  less  than 
lOU  junks  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  trading 
in  the  produce  of  the  country,  aalf,  cotton, 
sugar,  pepper,  teak  and  rosewood. — Honburgh. 
See  Karen,  Karabogia,  Ko,  Siam. 

BANNA.  Hind.  Vibuninro  fsetens. 

BaNNA.     Hind.    Vitez  negundo. 

BANNERS. 

Alam • An.  I  Jhenda ••*••. Hnn>. 

Bhaota Hind.  | 

Banners  are  in  use  for  the  military  and  for 
designating  the  religious  ceremonials  of  all  the 
races  and  nations  and  religions  of  Asia.  They 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various 
colours,  and  the  phrases  so  familiar  to  Europe 
as  to  lowering  the  colours  and  keeping  them  up, 
are  in  use  in  Asia.  In  India,  the  invocation 
Angriz  kabhaota  kaim,  may  the  British  flax 
stand  fast,  is  eommon.  The  Eusufzai  Afghan, 
in  a  late  war,  advanced  against  the  British,  with 
"  acailet"  banners.  But  scarlet  is  a  forbidden 
colour  to  mahomcfjans,  it  it  unlawful  for  them 
to  use  it  on  banner*  or  standards  ;  and  it  is  not 
known  how  these  bigoted  mahomedans  so  far 
transgressed  the  ''  tmdilions  of  the  elders'*  in 
this  matter, 

BANNU.  A  district  in  Afghanistan  west  of 
Derah-i- Ismail  Khan,  whose  inhabitants  are 
caUed  Banuobe.  It  is  called  by  them  Bannu 
Tank.  Bannu  is  in  the  posiession  of  a  Dogra 
Rajput  family  to  whum,  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Paujab,  the  British  ka^o  Kashmir.  It  has  a 
large  extent  of  fertile  soil,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  its  capability  of  yielding  a  variety 
of  produoe  is  very  great.  The  people  are  not, 
however,  enterprising  agriculturists,  and  besides 
wheat,  rioci  mung,  and  a  little  sugar  cane, 
air-ohob,  or  turmeric,  is  the  only  exotic  plant, 
which  has  been  introduced.  There  is  much 
pastuxe*land  in  Bannu   on  which  without  in- 


conveuienoe  to  their  own  catttlCt  Iks  aitiiai 
can  allow  their  neigbbonra,  the  Watiri,  to  fiw 
their  flocks  and  horsea.  Thomgh  on  the  same  ^ 
as  Marwat,  the  Bannu  people  bars  a  diffcnn 
in  costume,  and  are  amsiUer  in  statue  tksa  i^f 
Marwat,  people.  The  Marwati  is  generallycUd  a 
coarse  white  linen,  in  much  the  same  mtniff 
as  the  Patans  on  the  banks  of  the  Indai.  Th 
people  of  Bannu  wear  dark  elothing,  bmI  ci 
fond  of  langhis,  with  ornassentaJ  borders.  Boo 
in  drees  and  appearance  they  assimilate  widi  ik 
mountain  tribes.  They  are  very  brave,  asd  l^ 
markable  for  entertaining  wimprU  iefsyi  Tba 
are  eloquent  in  eulogiuma  upon  their  eoftstr> 
and  the  exclamation,  '' My  own  dear  Busk  ' 
is  frequently  uttered  by  them.  Tkrea  or  (n' 
centuries  ago  the  high  road,  followed  fan 
Kabul  to  India,  led  through  Bannu  as  vsfisd  i« 
the  history  of  Taimur's  Expedition.— Mfw»'« 
JoumeyMf  Vol.  L  pp*  96,  98.     See  Wiziri 

BANPHAL.  Hind.  Corchorus  olitonsi,  C. 
depressns,  C-  accutangula,  and  other  •peas. 

BANPHAL.  Hind,  in  Jhaag,  a  kind  d 
morel. 

BAN  RAIHAN.  Hind.  Melissa  or  Nepeu 

BANS.  Bkno.  Hind,  Species  of  W 
bttsa.  The  large  hollow  bamboo,  Baisbui 
arundinacea,  any  bamboo. 

BAN3A,  HiMD.  Properiy  Vansa,  s  trioe 
or  race  of  the  hindu  people.  See  Ahir,  Wm- 

BANSARr,  a  weed  in  the  Doab. 

BAN— SINJLI  also  Sinjli.  HLm  d 
Kaichan,  Cratosgns  oxyaeaniha. 

BANSA.     Hind.     (Vasa),  Adbstodsvuia 

BANSHINI-BANStf.  BcNa  Deadrocr 
lamus  tulda. 

BAN-SHOOLPHA.  Bawe.  FsDtni  par 
viflora,  small  flowered  fumitory. 

HANSHOONI.  Bbno.  Ixora  baadbaea. 

BANSH-PAT-LAL-NUTf.  Bbwo.  Ain 
rantus  atroparpureus. 

BANSH-PAT-NUTf.  Beno.  AiBBn.nM.i 
Innceolatus. 

BANSK.     Bbno.     Tabasheer. 

HANS  KI  CHANWAL.  Hind.  Seei* 
Bambiiaa  anindinac«'a. 

BANS  K(  KAON  LI  SAG.  Dueh*  Yoi  r 
shoots  of  Bambusa  arundinecea. 

B AN8K0TTA.  The  Miri  tribe  dwell  to  \^ 
north  of  Banskotta  and  Lukimpur.  See  lu'^ 
p.  388. 

BAN8L0CHUN.  Bnno.  Hind.  Sa^* 
Tabasheer. 

BANSPATA.    Bbno.    Amarantos  sUofn. 
parens. 

BANSWARRA,  was  originally  part  o(  tf»- 
war,  but  became  independent  of  it  prior  to'" 
Mtablishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pr-ti** 
Government,  who  reco^nixed  it  as  s  sep'»*' 
power.  In  1812  the  chief  of  Banswarra  orffl^: 
to  become  tributary  to  the  British  Governm'a' 
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BANYAN  TBEE. 


BAORA. 


n  condition  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas.; 
at  no  definite  relations  wexe  formed  with  him 
11)  September  1818,  when  a  Treaty,  (No.  LV.) 
raa  oonelnded,  by  which,  iii  consideration  of 
he  proteetion  of  the  British  Government  the 
tAwula^riced  to  act  in  subordinate  co-opera- 
and  settle  hia  affairs  in  accordance  with 


on 


le  ftdfice  of  the  British  Giorernment,  to  abstain 
'ODD  disputes  and  political  correspondence  with 
ther  chiefs,  to  pay  a  tribute  equal  to  three- 
ijtbts  of  his  revenues,  and  to  furnish  troops 
rheo  reqaired. — TreaUeSy  Engagei^MwU  and 
hmndi,  Vol,  IV.  p.  177. 

BANTAM,  a  province  of  Java.  The  first 
royasremsde  by  the  Dutch  wss  in  1696,  in 
rhirh  year  their  first  fleet,  under  the  command 
)fHoQtiDan(who  had  been  previously  employed 
)j  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  India  service), 
i^iied  direct  to  Bantam^  At  this  period  the 
^ortuyoese  were  at  war  with  the  king  of 
^an/ffm,  to  whom  Houtman  offered  assistance, 
Q  retom  for  which  he  obtained  permission  to 
bm\d  ft  ftdory  st  Bantam. — Bafflers  Histwy  of 
Java,  Vol.  1.  p.  22.     See  Java. 

BAK-TiKDULI.  Hind.  Amarantus  polygo- 

Doidei. 

BA.V-TENDU.  Hind.  Diospyros  cordifolia, 

wiW  ebony. 

BAJTUR-KULAY.  Beno.  Oantharospermum 
pMidflorum. 
BA.NUa-LATHEE.  Ebng.   Cathartocarpus 

T^AXUR-PALA.  Beno.  Aglaia  polystachya. 
BANUT,  a  river  of  J  chore.  See  Jskun. 
BANTI CHETTU.  Tagetes  patula,  L.— R, 

iiiJ34. 

BANU3TAKL   Hind.    Aloe  perfoliata. 

BANYAN  TREE  is  the  Ficus  Indies, 
the  Barks  jhar  of  Southern  India  the  Arbor 
deBiisof  the  Portufi:uese.  It  throws  down 
^*1  nwts,  which  support  the  larger  branches 
^  these  sj^sin  throw  down  other  roots,  till,  as 
MiJtoQ  wrote  (Par.  Lost,  ii)   the  ^ree  becomes 

"  Stich  aa  si  tbis  daj,  to  Indians  known, 
|o  Haiabu-  or  Deocftn,  spreads  her  arms, 
2[«flchiiig  80  Vrosd  and  long,  that  in  the  ground, 
rh«  b«n4»d  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillared  shade, 
^  onr-urhed  and  echoing  walks  between, 
^e  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shnnning  beatf 
^iten  in  eoo],  and  tends  hia  pasturing  herds, 
A(  loop-holes  cut  through  strictest  shade.*' 

Several  of  these  trees,  have  attracted  atten- 
^o&froQ  their  dimensions.  Four  miles  dis- 
^Dt  horn  Port  Saint  David  was  one  under  the 
^>deof  which  Mr.  Ives  quotes  Mr.  Didgeas 
coQ^pniing  that  ten  thonsand  men  might  stand 
«>(boQt  iocommodioK  themselves.  Dr.  Frayer, 
«v  one  of  tho9e  admirable  trees  near  Surat, 
"[  ^^  year  1673.  In  the  Botanical  Gsrdens  at 
^ibtta,  a  great  Banyan  tree,  has  been  long 


the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  garden,  Dr.  Fal- 
coner satisfactorily  ascertained  it  to  be  only 
seventy-five  years  old.  People  were  alive  a 
few  3'ears  ago  who  remembered  well  its  site  be- 
ing occupied,  in  1782,  by  a  Date-palm  out  of 
whose  crown  the  Banyan  sprouted,  and  beneath 
which  a  Fakir  sat.  This  tree  has  for  the  last 
34  years  not  increased  in  size,  having  been 
lopped  under  some  misapprehension,  and  when 
paced  by  Dr.  Balfour  in  1863  its  dimensions 
were  identical  with  those  of  1834,  vie.  100  yards 
ill  diameter,  and  360  in  circumference.  The 
banyan  hardly  ever  vegetates  on  the  ground  ; 
but  its  figs  sre  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  seeds 
deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  wh^re  they 
grow,  sending  down  roots  that  embrace  and 
eventually  kill  the  palm,  which  decays  away. 
Had  the  Calcutta  tree  been  growing  in  1849 
over  the  great  palm -stove  at  Kew,  only  thirty 
feet  of  each  end  of  that  vast  structure  would 
have  been  uncovered*  When  the  banyan  tree 
embraces  a  date  or  palmyra  or  cocoanut  tree, 
and  the  latter  are  seen  growing  out  of  it,  this 
is  called  a  marriage  of  the  trees.  These  are  en- 
couraged and  many  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
-Kistnah  river.  As  the  Banyan  tree  gets  old,  it 
breaks  up  into  separate  masses,  the  original 
trunk  decaying,  and  the  props  becoming  separate 
trunks  of  the  different  portions.  Lady 
Faulkland  tells  us  of  ihe  ^Western  Coast,  that 
about  eight  miles  from  Waee  is  a  banyan  tree, 
covering  a  space  of  ground  of  3i  acres  and 
four  acres.  The  shade  was  so  complete,  she  could 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  and  separate  picnic  parties  might 
take  place  under  it,  and  not  interfere  with  eabh 
other.  There  were  oountless  avennes,  or  rather 
aisles,  like  those  of  a  church,  the  pale-grey  stems 
being  the  columns,  which,  as  the  sun  fell  on 
them,  glittered  in  parts  like  silver ;  and  hA'e 
and  there  were  little  recesses  like  chapels, 
where  the  roots  from  the  boughs  formed  them- 
selves into  delicate  clustering  pillars,  up  and 
down  which  little  squirrels  were  chasing  each 
other ;  while  large  monkeys  were  jumping  from 

I  bough  to  bou$;h,  the  bous^hs  crscking  and  creek- 
ing,as  they  leaped — Hooker  Sim,  Jour,'  Vol, 
If.  p.  246  ;  (hueley's  TraveU,  Vol,  I.  p.  80  ; 
TmnarU^a  Hindustan,  Vol.  ii'  p*  31  ;  Po9tan*8 
Western  India,  Vol.  t.  /?.  182  ;  Lady  FauUb- 

land's  Chow-chow.  See  Ficus  Indies. 

BAOBAB.  Eno.  Adansonia  digitata,  one 
near  Gumer  in  Fasshol  was  seen  95  feet  in  cir«< 
cumference.  Its  inner  bark  stripped  off,  beaten 
and  dried  in  the  sun  can  be  made  into  paper. 

BAO  CHAN.    DuK.    Psoralea  corylifolia. 

BAOLI.  Hind.  A  well :  corruption  of  Baori. 

BAOKA,  a  predatory  vagrant   tribe  on  the 

Bhutti   territory   and  western  parts  of  Delhi. 
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They  resembie    the    Kiojar    and   Oundlieela.  |  the  geoenl  of  Walid  oTonn  J^^uni  ibi 
6eo  Bhowra.  -    -^     —  -  .  .     ^. .  . 

BAOBI.  H.  ALSO  BAOLT.  H.  a  well. 

BAP.  Hind,  father.  BAP-KE,  the  Britiah 
aay  Bobbery,  an  exclamation  of  pained  surprise. 

BAFAI  PANDU.  Tkl.  Carica  papaya. 

BAPANABUai.  Tkl.  Ehretia  buxifoUa.— 
Ji.  i.  598. 

BAPOUI.  Seed  of  a  small  bush  found  oear 
Ajmeer ;  yery  mucilaginous,  cooling  and  demul- 
cent :  taken  in  sherbet. — Oen.  Med,  Top^  of 
Ajmereypage  128. 

BAPHIA  NITIDA.     See  Camwood. 

BAPOW,  in  Long.  66"^  50'  B.  and  Lat. 
28*'  36'  N. 

BAPOTA.  Hind.  Ancestral  inheritance,  in 
liewnr,  corresponding  to  the  Wat  an  of  wes- 
tern  India.  The  J  at  of  Mewar  to  any  attempt 
to  arrest  from  him  his  Bapota,  would  answer  in 
the  Tery  words  of  Ahab  kini;  of  Israel  "  the 
Lord  forbid  me  that  1  should  give  the  in- 
Jieritanoe  of  my  fathers"  into  thee.  The  ryot 
(rultivator)  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  in 
Mewar.  He  compares  his  right  therein  to  the 
a*khye  d'hooba,  which  no  riciasitudes  can  de- 
stroy. He  calls  the  land  his  bapota,  or  patri- 
monial inheritance.  He  has  Menu  in  support 
of  his  daim,  in  the  text,  "  cultivated  land  is  the 
property  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
who  elrared  and  tilled  it  :*'  an  ordinance  bind- 
ing on  the  whtile  hindu  race,  and  which  no  in- 
ternational wars,  or  conquest,  could  overturn. — 
Tod'B  EaioMtkaMy  Vol.  i,  p.  404. 

"BAPPA.  Of  the  twenty-four  Gehlote  tribes 
several  issued  from  the  founder,  Bappa. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Cheetore,  Bap- 
pa prooeeded  to  Sanrashtra  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Bsupgole,  prince  of  the  island  of 
Bunderdhiva.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed  to 
€heetore  the  statue  of  Vyan-mata,  the  tutelary 
l^oddete  of  her  race,  who  still  divides  with 
Eklinga  the  devotion  of  the  Gehlote  princes. 
The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined  this  islandic 
f^oddess  yet  stands  on  the  summit  of  Cbee* 
tore,  with  many  other  monuments  assigned  by 
tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is  not  a  proper 
name,  it  signifies  merely  'a  child.'  He  is  fre- 
quently styled  Syeel,  and  in  inscriptions  Syeel 
Adhes,  '  the  mountain  lord.'  The  if  ori  prince, 
from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore,  was  of  the 
Tak  or  Takshac  race,  of  whom  ffdgniichd  or 
J^dgdni  Mtta  was  the  mother,  represented  as 
half  woman  and  half  serpent*  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  the  Scythic  race,  according  to  their 
legends.^  Bappa,  the  founder  of  the  Gehlotes, 
retired  into  Scythia  and  lefl  his  heirs  to  rule 
in  India.  Eeneksen,  waa  the  foundrr  of  the 
Bslabhi  empire,  and  Sumitra  was  the  last  of 
'Bama*8  line.  Many  rites  of  the  Bana  of 
Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Soythic.  Accord- 
ing to  Kr  H,  Elliott  when  Mahomed  bin  Kasim 


A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chilton,  BJ 
met  and  entirely  defeated  him.  After  tkii] 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Chiltoie,  wbre  i 
descendants  still  reign.  After  along  aad  pai 
perouB  reign,  Bappa  abdicated  and  departed i 
Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of  Khoawo  kit  rd 
grandson  Mahmun,  Goveraor  of  KboitMa  J 
vaded  Ghittore  imt  was  defeated  and  eiprJ 
by  Khuman  after  24  engagements.*— £.^ 
Hist,  of  India.  Tod'4  RgjaMm,  YoL  1 1 
594.  See  Sanrashtra. 

BAPTISTA  TINCTORIA.    See  Dyn. 

BAPTISM  it  at  present,  a  christisn  riiei 
initiation.  It  was  desiienated  by  the  ^ruuiu 
christians  by  various  names  ;  and  Grego7  .\^ 
ziaiizum  mentions  it  as  a  aeo/,  becaoic,  ii  ^ 
states,  it  is  a  preservation,  or  sign  of  Mcur:; 
{Ora.  40.)  Many  ceremonies  are  meotioMd  i] 
ecclesiastical  writers^  connected  with  ilic  m^  u 
the  early  ages;  such  aa  giving  milk  ai^kscf 
to  the  baptized  in  the  east,  and  wine  tod  vu'i 
in  the  west.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  vkkb  k 
gan  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  century,  is  deimbci 
by  Lsctantius,  aa  an  impregnable  forticM  to  ^\ 
fend  those  impressed  with  it,  and  he  /tiTtJteriad«| 
that  such  the  devil  cannot  approach — Mlineri 
Seven  Churche9  of  Asia,  p.  651 

BAPULDODY,  in  Long.  77°40*Eioi 
Lat.  1.5*  45'  N. 

BAP-RE.  Hind.  Lit.  Oh  !  thou  father'  i 
disrespectful  address,  hence  the  English  lK>bWi| 

BAPUN6A.  Tel.  Psoralen  ootjUMlA 
Linn. 

BAQUAI8.  French  of  Bfauritios,  Puduji 
odorotisfliraus.     See  Pandanus. 

BAQLA,  from  Baqa,  Arab^  Beam. 

BAR,  an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  .i 
Western  India,  from  the  Calotropb  gif;tiitn. 

BAR.  Pbrs.  Hind.  A  load  :  an  occsfor 
Bar-gir  Per*.  Hind,  a  mercenaiy  troof<r 
providing  his  horse. 

BAR,  Lonif  85^  45'  E.  and  Lat.  SS*'  JT' V 

BAR.  UiND.  OR  BARCtAT.  Hiko.  Foi 
indica^  the  banvan* 

BAR.  Hind.  Of  Murree  HUb,  Quer;* 
dilatata. 

BAB^  solid  hamboo,  the  Bambusa  stru^ 

BAR.    UiKD.    Of  Uaaara  Hills,  ihscMtUt 

plsnt. 

BAR,  in  the  Punjab,  central  sandy  tnctt  ' 
the  Doabs.  The  plants  growing  oo  f^" 
resemble  those  found  on  the  wastes  bordrc^ 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  most  of  the  r^** 
which  abound  in  the  southern  steppes  offto*^ 
have  representatives  on  the  bar.  Sslsoix*  ^•' 
licomias,  and  Buedas  cover  every  pateh  oftf^' 
land  in  the  Panjab  and  are  taiyielj  ^^  ^f 
the  manufacture  of  sajji,  or  impure  csfbo^*'' 
of  soda ;  kuneel  (Capparis  sphyllii)  ji»<i  (^^ 
rix   indica),    the   furash  itamaiu  ompubi\ 
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BAItAKOI, 


a  iZitjplias  TttlgiirU)  wbioh  compose  almott 
le  vhula  trre  tejoUtioQ  of  the  bftr,  Imve 
njiJogoiu  ipecies  oa  the  ehoree  of  tho  Blaek 
ea  and  the  beuka  of  the  Vol^a. 

BAKA.  UiKD.  the  wind;  meUphoricallyt 
w  Choieni  norbut  diseete* 

BiUA,  a  river  near  the  Khyber. 

RABAOARI.  tarak  meaiia  '  twelve/  dari 
MDS  'idoor,'  •  houie  having  twelve  doori, 
I  open  hiiUdioK  like  a  ttuomer  houie. 

BAEADI,  the  river  thut  waters  the  plain  of 
iiiMKut.    See  Daioaacue. 

BARAQADAH  lodigofefa  glanduloea.— 
YOU. 

BARADEE,  ia  Long.  Sd^'  35'  £.  and  Lai 
!2«  57*  N. 

BAttAQOZA,  the  mgdera  Baroach.  A  na* 
iteof  tbia  eity  wae  in  the  embassy  fiom  king 
WfoQ  10  Augustus  at  Antioeh*  His  name 
I  gifea  ss  Zsnnano  Chidus  or  ZarmanocbeKUs. 
It  aeoompsaied  Augustus  as  far  as  Athene 
od  tbeie  oomaiited  self-immoUiion  before 
>^«  tmprTor.—Ca/«  Rev,  1868. 

BARaU.  two  towns  in  India  one  in  Long. 
S2'l6'  and  Lat.  25<'21'  N.  the  other  in  L. 
69' 8' £.  and  L  B3<>  IT  N. 

BABAHAT  and  Gopesvara  two  towns  in 
Garfawal  fioia  vhieh  were  obtained  two  bronse* 
tivieoUi  with  inseriptioaa  of  about  the  7th 
»itory.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  377. 


Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  The  western  ss 
weU  aa  the  eastern  chain  separate  the  ((rrat 
hindu  family  of  India  from  the  Bot  of  Thibet* 
i>ome  mixed  races  are  found  to  the  south  of 
each  chain ;  the  Lahuli  and  KanawHri  to  tho 
west  and  the  Ghorka  and  fihutani  to  the  east; 
The  inferior  mountains  of  the  eastern  chain 
generdilly  run  at  rieht  anj^les  to  its  axis,  whereas 
those  of  the  western  chain,  are  mostly  disposed 
in  subordinate  parallel  ranges.  There  are  thus 
two  distincts  and  independent  rangea  to  the 
suuth  of  the  western  Himalaya,  both  stretehiujc 
in  the  same  |;eneral  direction  from  ncTtb  to 
soutb-easty  which  may  be  termed  the  Mid-Hima* 
lays,  and  the  outer  and  sub-Himaliiyn,—  the 
term  Sewalik  being  that  applied  to  the  lower* 
most  asndstoue  mnges.«--X  Cunningham, 

BARA-MAHAL.  A  fertile  distriot  in 
Soiitheru  India  now  known  as  the  Collectorato 
of  Salem.  It  contains  soils  impregnated  with 
soda«  It  b  an  elevated  plain  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea. 

BABA  MAB^fiCA.  Halial.  Dolichos  cuU 
tratus. 

BARAMERY,  in  Long.  SO*"  40*  E.  and  Lat* 
26«.  35'  X. 

BARAMOOLA,  in  Long.  75''  91'  £.  and 
Lat.  3i^  4i'  N.  1  he  Baramocla  pass  inta 
Cashmere  leadioK  through  the  valley  and  by 
which  the  Jheium  leavea  the  valley,  is  open  all 


BARAH-8ADAT,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Syuds    the  year  round  for  horsts  and  foot  passengers. 
M  the  eMtera  parts  of  the  Muzaffumiigicur  - 

duthct,  aoaae  of  their  ancestors  served  Uumay** 
n,  Fexokhser  snd  Aornogzeb. 

B4K&U  THAKURA.  Hivd.  Twelve  pet- 
t!  bill  itates  between  the  Jumna  and  Butlej. 
Sft  B«r>kich.  Afghans. 

RARAILLY,  in  Long.  88?  17*  E.  and  Lat. 

BAKA  I  REE,  a  email  river  of  Banda. 

BAKAJAFL  See  Khutri. 

BAUK,  a  river  of  Sylhet. 

Barak,  the  hone  on  which  Mahomed  as- 
Wtaied  to  heaven  in  bis  dream. 

BARaK,  a  tributary  to  the  Brahmapootra.  It 
i*  in  oifaet  from  the  Jeeree,  which  leaves  in  Lat. 
21''  43',  hmg.  93  <^  13*  W.,  through  Cachar 
U'd  Sylbet ;  8.  W.  into  Magna.  Length  200 
■•  Bai'kt  km  and  marshy  along  the  valley  of 
U^e  Cacbar.  \ 

BARAK,  one  of  the  thite  eon*  of  ZinkUe 
iteotoroftheBankzje,  of  which  tribe  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  ruler  in  1830-1840  of 
KaM  wtt  the  head. 

BARA  LACUA,  a  past  in  Tibet,  Lat.  32  o 
*1\  Lonjr.  77<»  81*. 

BAKA-LACHA,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
foraitke  wstershed  between  the  Indus  snd  its 
^  iflttenis,  and  is  regarded  hy  Alexander 
^UDisgham  ss  the  western  continu^ition  of  the 
^k;a.  the  Bastern  Himalaya  divide  the 
'lUti  of  the  TsBngo*pOk  from    those  of  the 


It  IS  in  Lat.  34«  10'  Long.  74**  30'  and  u 
the  only  paas  into  Cashmere  pnetieable  for  an 
army. 

BABAN,  in  Long*  68°  20'  E.  and  Lai. 
28'  45*.  N. 

BARAN.  Pbbs.  rain.  Barani,  a  great  oo«t« 

BARANf,  land  moiatened  only  by  rain. 

BAHANI  N  raia-coat,  so  called  from  baras 
rain;  an  overcoat  generally  proiiouneed  in 
southern  Persia,  sa  baroon  and  baroooi.  The  Bar^ 
ani  and  Oima  are  overcoats  the  former,  coniineti 
to  men  of  some  rank,  is  an  ttoipte  cloak,  with 
brge  sleeves,  that  shrouds  the  whole  person, 
and  is  made  according  to  the  fancy  snd  means 
of  the  wearer,  of  ooarse  or  fine  broad*cloth,  of 
shawl,  or  even  of  velvet  lined  with  every  kind 
of  material,  from  the  richest  furs  down  to  the 
coarsest  chintz,  and  embroidered,  often  very 
richly,  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver,  ihe  latter  i^ 
more  commonly  used,  and  is  more  exqluaively 
calculated  for  ridini;.  It  sottewhst  resembloa 
a  lady's  riding  habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  shap^ 
from  the  neck  to  the  waist ;  where  it  ia  gathered 
into  plaits,  and  swells  out  above  the  girdld|, 
falKng  in  ample  folds  to  the  feet.  It  is  genOf 
irally  m<ide  of  broari-doth,  varying  fn  qnaUty.-i- 
OtueU/t  TraviU,  Vol.  iu  p.  94.  JVaie/s  /our- 
ney  Mo  Khoraaan^  p.  69. 

BABANQL  Hind.  C lerodendtai  infortnaw* 
turn. 
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BAUBAnTAjr.    ' 

'  BAR\NGIA,  a  -genas  of  inammals  of  tiia  fa«> 
mily  MustelidBe,  tribd  Setoi.plantigrada,  and 
Orrler  CarntTora.    See  Maramalia. 

BARANGAN.  MaLaT.  Snlphuret  of  Arsenic. 

BARANKI  OHBTTU.  Til.  Butea  euper- 
ba.  ^t 

BARANQ.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Qnercus  adnu- 
tata. 

BARANUd.  Hind.  Rhododendron  arbo- 
veum. 

•  BARAPATALU.  Tbl.  Indigofera  |rlandulo- 
aa,  Wtild.'^Jt  abonnda  in  the  N.W.  parts  of 
'Rajahmundr^  the  a^me  Telegu  name  ia  gi^en  to 
I.  trifoliata. — W»  and  A, 

BARA8.  Ar.  a  kind  of  leprosy  ao  calfed. 

*  BARASAL,  a  town  12  miles  from  Calcutta. 
B.\R1BAL,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Baeker- 

fganj,  in  Bengal,  139  milea  from  Calcutta  to 
:tb6  north  of  the  94  perieunnaha. 

BABAS-OANTH.     Hind.     Birthday    on 
jwhich  day  a  knot  ia  tied  on  a  cord  kepi  for 
that  purpose,  hence  baras-jcantb,  annual  knot. 
.    BARA-81KUHA,  a  arag.  the  Gerrus  Wnlliehi. 

BARASINHA  DEVA.  See  Tnacriptiana. 

'  8ARAT.  As.  Matfiage  procession.  The 
Shab-i  Bamt,  or  ni);ht  of  record,  is  a  mnhom- 
medan  feaiival  held  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
'the  month  Sfaaban.  In  the  north  of  Indiaj 
lamps  are  lighted  and  prayera  said  in  behalf  of 
deceased  ancestors.^  WiUon. 

BARATHAH,  in  Long.  84<>  0'  £.  and 
Lst.  28*^  3V  N. 

BARAT-KHAND.  The  ehannel  which  ae- 
paratea  the  island  of  Dwanca  from  the  main 
-knd.     It  is  filled  up,  except  in  sprina  tides. 

BARA-WAFAT.  Arab  H.  The  greiit  death, 
a  aolemn  festival  on  the  12tli  of  U»e  mahome- 
dan  month  Rabi'ul'awal,  on  which  date  Maho- 
med died. 

BARB,  a  Barbery  horse.    See  Horse. 
.     BARBAD0B9,  OB  BOURBON  COTTON. 
See  Cotton. 

BARBADOEfi  CEDAR.  See  Cedar  r  Deo- 
«dar« 

BAR6AD0ES  7iiOWBR  PBNCE.  Eno. 
'  Foindaaa  pnlcherrima.*— ZtJM. 

BARBARA,  a  sort  of  felspar  used  in  Delhi 
'for  making  porcelain. — Powell. 

BARBARA  PRECOX.  B.  Br.  American 
*cres8,  Bellelale  creaa. 

BABBAJRIAN,  the  Barbaroa  of  the  Greeks 
wlio  applied  the  term  to  everything  and  race, 
not  speaking  Greek  and  it  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  naed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a  term 
jumilarto  the.  gentile  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
every  peraoB  not  circumcised  was  a  gentile  ;  to 
.the  hindUv  ^^^  man  not  twice  bora  ia  a 
m'lechha ;  to  the  mahomedan,  every  man  not 
belief  ing  iaMahomed  is  a  kafir.  To  the  Chinese 
«EBry  cme  aoi  a  Chioeie  ia  a  liacbarian*  Araba 
obacrva  that  Indians,  unleaa  brought  young  Jato 


BARBERRY. 

I  the  country,  never  leani  iia  language  «d)  n 
!  they  have  a  term  to  expreae  the  vieiotts  pr 
nuiieiation  of  a  slave  or  Indian,  Barbant 
Hunud  ; — the  barbariam  of  the  Indian,  sndii 
Greek  **  Barbaro^"  appetra  to  bo  derifed  in 
the  Sanscrit  Varavaraha,  an  oQteast,  a 
rian,  a  man  with  curly  hair.  It  was  Chriiti:ii 
ity  which  first  broke  down  the  bairieri 
tween  Jew  and  G«ntlle,  betwrea  Greek 
Barbarian,  betwe«*n  the  white  and  the  Uki 
Humanity  ia  a  word  which  yoa  look  for  in  fv 
in  Plato  or  Aristotle;  the  idea  of  maakiiwl 
one  family,  aa  the  chiMren  of  one  God,  ii 
idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and  the  scieoce 
mankind,  and  of  the  laaietiagea  of  maalisd  a 
science  which,  withdut  ChriatisDitT,  viii« 
never  have  spmnjc  into  life.  Bwrbanaai  ura 
to  have  possessed  a  frrniter  facility  forseqainv 
boguagea  than  either  Greeka  or  Rontai.  Soon 
after  the  Macedonian  conqueat,  we  find  fierai» 
in  Habyhm,  Menander  in  Tyre,  and  Mioetko 
in  Egypt,  eompilini;,  from  oriirinal  soiiitci^tftc 
annals  of  their  counirtea.  Their  worki  im 
written  in  Greek,  and  for  the  Greeki,  Tbe 
native  km^sge  of  Beroaos^  was  BahjVniv. 
of  Menander,  Phenidan,  of  Mnnetho,  Efr^iui 
We  probably  owe  the  tratielatioD  of  tktOi. 
Teetament,  the  SeptitNgint,  lo  ihta  spirit  tdin^ 
rary  ittquiiy  which  was  patroniaed  at  Al^ua^^ni 
by  the  Ptolemiifa.  The  writings  of  Zom»i 
also,  the  2Seitd.— Avestai  weuld  seem  to  km 
bean  rendered  in  Greek  nbovt  the  sane  tuiff 
FiH*  Hermippus,  who  ia  said  by  Fliay  lo  kw* 
translated  the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  vsi  in  it 
proLabiiity  Hermippus,  the  Poripatelic  phfltn 
pher,  the  pupil  of  Caliimaehm,  one  of  ifae  motf 
learned  scholars  at  Alexnndria.  Ajem  in  Art* 
bio,  literally  irieans  foretftn  ;  but,  ia  tke  soutv 
em  part  of  ArabiH,  El  Ajem  is  applied  to  tW 
opposite  part  of  the  coast  of  Afries.  Ajem  t« 
the  Turks  meana  Turkish  Arabia,  Pemii  » 
Beld-ul-Ajem,  and  the  north -easlmi  eoMi  c^' 
Africa,  ia  Bar-el-Ajera  The  Arabs  divi'k  thr 
world  into  two  ^reat  bodies,  first  themwlw^ 
and,  scconffly,  "  Ajemi/*  t  e.,  nil  thsl  an  i.i 
Arabs.  Similar  bi-pailitionB  are  tbe  hio'i 
m'hlecha,  and  the  Jew  and  GeidHe,  the  Gra* 
and  Barbariartfl,  &c.,  kr.-^Plaffuk^f  l^ 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecct^,  ¥ol.  Jiff-  -*» 
254.  MuUer't  Leeturei,  p  84. 
BARB  ABIC  KINGS.  Sea  Qraeki  ef  ^ 
BAKBBB,  The  caataa  of  (barbers  m  ^ 
under  in  Biadraa. 

Raddi  Bummala  Vaaloo.!  Saljara  Kmatb  Ttnl* 
Katam  MaAgala  VanlooJ  jfba^  MuogiriaVu^A 
Sree  do  do      I  Pa^J      '  j»  ' 

Chftta  Coeroo  Yanloo.    I  Baree       „  • 

Pongkanata  Vaoloo.       I 

BABBERO,in  Long.  Tfi^ll'E.  lai  ^ 
27  °  86'  N. 

BARBERRY,  ia  found  aboadanUy  a»  i^« 
Nttlgheidfla  ani  mP9|r  oC^^ibe  ptM^itt  <M^ 


Mi 


BARD. 


BABa 


[  lodii.  lit  Tirtaes  biva  of  late  been  much 
itolkd  u  a  remediai  egeui  in  fevert,  but  be« 
oiul  faeiiif  a  good  tonie  in  weak  digeation 
Niaeqaeot  oa  fever,  it  poceeatea  no  antiperio- 
ic  powers  and  will  never  be  equal  to  quinine 
•  tki  bark  of  Iha  Green  Heart  Tbe  Btbiree 
reeo  Heart  Tree  of  Britiak  Qoiaaa,  ia  a  large 
rest  tree  attaining  an  altitnde  of  60  feei  and 
and  00  the  roeky  hill  aidea,  on  the  bordera  of 
le  Soalh  American  jriverf ,  and  belouga  to  the 
Burel  tribe.  The  active  priooiple  in  Warburg 
not  frora  tbe  barberry  but  ia  eitracted  from 
H:  Bibiies,  and  forma  the  ea^eaoe  of  the  dropa 
iTen  ia  those  severe  forma  of  jungle  fever 
cen  8t  Mysore  and  in  the  Wyaaad  ;  excellent 
au  periodic.  See  Berberia,  Dyea. 
HARBERf,  in  Long;  ftO""  G'  E.  and  Lat. 
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"0*  N. 


BA  KBB  r,  Megalatma.  Oneapeci<*8  of  the  barbet 
M  been  shot  at  Darjtiing,  but  it  ift  not  ooniinmu 
n  the  'leBstseritn  mountains  ii  awarma  from 
i.aOO  to  5,000  feet  elevation,  not  higher,  nor 
kctvtT,— ftQd  from  the  first  kvel  it  auridenly  anil 
eniirtl}  nippUnta  M.  lineata,  the  Pokoung  of 
iti«  Burmeie.  Aa  long  aa  day  lasta,  the  woods 
»nioDgat  tbe  Diana  bills  resound  with  its  cry — 
pioVf  piiiv,  piow,  fcc.,  &c«  There  is  another 
Birbei,  smxlier  and  resembling  apparently  the 
5i.  toiiica,  which  ia  alao  pretty  common  from 
I'^OO  10^1,500  feet  ;  but  it  settles  solely  on  the 
(Komits  of  the  kigheat  trees,  calling?  out  tapral, 
Uprai,  tapral,  by  the  hour  together.  Tlie 
?re4<cr  re(l-heailed  Barbet  (Megalai ma  indica, 
iiiham,  M.  Pbilippensis,  var.  A.  Lath,)  gives 
o>a  tr.m  its  throat  aa  innrssaut  din«  ia  sounda 
W'lcb  rtseiiible  the  blows  of  a  amith  hammer- 
ing a  cauldron  and  ia  known  by  thn  British 
JTi  InJii  as  the  copp<>r  smith. — Tennent^s 
^^f^ukt  of  the  Natural  History  of  Cei/hn,  jo. 
-12.   Captain  Tickell. 

BARROSAt  Odoardua  Barbosa,  of  Lisbon, 
vrsie  tbe  Journal  of  hia  voyage  in  )516.  He 
>wk8  with  much  preciaion  of  Sumatra. — Mara- 
^'«'i  But,  of  Sumatra,  p.  8.       . 

AiRBURAMU,  S.  Tkl.  Acad^  Arabica,  L. 

BARCUA.   Uinb.    .Murree  Hilb,   Qoercaa 

^btiiidi. 

BA&CEAN.    Pofi.    BABCHBNT.    Gaii 

P«»lian. 

BiKCLATA  OBLONGATA.     Walt.  Kya- 

?^«0ff-loUOg.     BCRM. 

B^BDANJEfi,  a  Parthian  King.   See  Greaka 

rf  A»ii. 

BARDASia.  A  large  town  of  Kirmag,  on 
iMroad  leading  to  Khoraaan,  iyiag  noftb-eaat 

^(^tovD  of  Kirman.     It  ia  alao  called   Ka- 

»«ijir. 

Bard,  the  Bardai  of  the  Rajpoot  ia  the  pro- 
^!1M  of  the  bard  of  the  Saion  raoea,  reeitera 
^viik«  poatry^  of  whom  Tacitna  aays,  '*  with 
^  biriierooa  stminBy  they  infioenoe  -  their 
feiidiia  the  d^  of  bat(k  irith  a  ahonia  of  mi- 


litary virtne/'  The  Barda  of  India  are  the 
Bhat  and  the  Gharun.  The  Bhat  are  found  all 
through  peiiinaular  India,  where  tbey  are  rea* 
peefted,  thoiiah  not  roverenoed;  tba  Bhat  and- 
Oharan  of  R'jijputanah  and  Guaerai  are  a  pe-i 
collar  hindu  race.  The  Bhat  or  Bavda  of  «  en** 
trai  India  are  of  three  aorta,  the  Magadha  or 
hiatorian ;  the  8ata  or  genealogiat,  and  the 
Bardi  or  Court  minstrel,  whose  duty,  in  older 
times,  it  was  to  salute  the  King  or  Chief,  in 
the  early  morning,  wishing  him  long  life  and 
prosperity.  Bards  from  their  sacred  character, 
are  often  employed  aa  convoys  of  travellera  and 
of  their  property  in  tandahs  pr  caravans.' 
Throughout  Hajaputanah  they  ate  regarded  as 
a  sacred  order,  and  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  history  and  pedigree.  Thfy  chant  their  own 
veiaes,  or  legends  from  the  mythology  of  India.* 
The  Charan  like  the  Bhat,  are  a  aaered 
race.  Formerly  in  Malwah  and  Guaerat,  it 
was  usual  for  travellera  to  hire  a  Oharan  to; 
protect  them  and  the  sanctity  of  his  name  waa 
generally  suffioient.  If  robbers  appeared,  he 
stepped  forward  waving  his  long  white  gar- 
ments and  denouncing  in  verse,  infamy  and 
disi^mee  ou  all  who  should  injure  travellera 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  members  of 
Siva.  If  this  failed,  he  atabbod  himself  with 
a  dagner  in  the  arm,  declaring  that  his  blood 
was  on  their  heads  ;  and  if  all  failed,  he  waa 
bound  ill  honor  to  stfab  himself  to  the  heart.. 
Elphinstone  mention^  that  the  Bhat  and. 
Charan  of  the  west  of  India,  are  revered, 
as  barda  and  in  aome  measure  aa  heralds*, 
among  the  Rajput  tribes.  In  Uajputana  thc-y 
conduct  caravana,  which  are  not  only  protected, 
from  phiiider,  but  from  legal  duties.  Ia 
Giizerat  they  carry  latrge  sums  in  bullion^ 
tbrouah  traois  where  a  atrong  escort  would  be 
insufficient  to  protect  it.  They  are  also  guaran^ 
tee  of  all  aisreements  of  chiefs  among  them* 
seUea,  and  even  wiih  the  guvjernaient. 

•  Theip  power  ia  derived  from  tbe  eaaetity  of 
their  eheracter  Hfu\  their  desperate  reaoloiion.* 
If  a  man  carrying  treasure  is  appraaehed,.  ho 
amiouitces  that  he<  will  commit  f  traga  as  it  id 
called  ;  or  if  an  engiigement  ia  not  complied 
with,  he  issues  the  same  threat  unl^sd'  it  iir 
fulfilled.  Malcolm  n^entions  thatOharans,  par^ 
tioiilaAy  of  Die  Mafoo  claaa.  Who  are  meodicaHts. 
attend  at  fensta  and  marriages  in  great  num« 
bers/andare  in 'the  habit .  of  ^iCoHing -large 
sums,  at  the  Intter,  by  threats  (if  not  satisiieri) 
of  sprinkling' their  blood  on- iho  <partiea  met 
on  this  Jeyone^ooeaiiofi  i  and  these  thteatarn&ve 
been  too  often  earrted-  into*  eataaolioii  to  mike 
them  be  deemiBd  idle  by  the  isuparititioiia  'B«jX 
poota.  The  Charan  women  :at<B  distinct  htm 
all  the«ther  pdpulation,  both  tn  dreaa^ndimmi 
ners.  They  often  reside  in  separate  villaf)fe^|^ 
and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  see  them  coiii# 
dot  in  their  long  {obe%  ami  i  attend  •  hii*  ^or 
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■otue  tpaee,   clianting  liis    welcome  to   Uirir 
abode.    '1  be  Cherana  Are  everywhere  treated  by 
the  Il«jpoote  viih   great   respeot   (the  hinheai 
mlera  of  that  race  riainfr  when  one  of  this  cIms 
enters  or  lesves  sn  stsembly,)    Bmhnsns  are 
)eea  esteemed  than  the  bard. —  Tod! 9  Haj€uthanj 
Vol.  J,  pp.  67,  640.    BurUm'$  SMk,  p.  302. 
Malcolm' $  Ceniral  India,  Vol  tt.  1 35.  japhin- 
nUmt't  Hist,  of  InHia,  364.       Hindu  Thratr^,    Birija 
VoU  ti.  p.  375.     JndM  Infanticide,  />.  7S.  TJ^e  I  Bam 
Hindoot,  p.  75.  Tod*i  RojaUhan,  VoL  L  p.  39.    Hmryt 
SeeBhat. 

BARDUL.  in  Long.  U^  40*  £.  and  Lat. 
K^  B*  N. 

BAEDUBRANI,  en  Afghan  tribe.  See  Kat- 
silbasb. 

BARDWANi  a  very  fertile  province  of  Ben* 
gsl  ceded  to  the  Briiiah  in  1760.  It  baa 
vainable  eosMields.     See  Bengal. 

BAREE  DOAB,  is  that  district  of  the  Pnn- 
jab  in  which  Lahore  and  Vmritsir  are  situ- 
ated. It  has  the  Sanitarium  of  Dalhousie,  near 
which,  is  the  large  forest  of  Kala-tope.  Mont* 
goroery,  is  a  district  routh  of  Lahore,  also  in 
the  Baree  doab.  The  Doab  has  not  lest  than 
7,200,000  acres  of  untitled  lanH,  of  which  at 
least  180,000  acres  are  covered  with  jungle. 


BARnADBATnA. 

BARGA,  a  past  m  tfa«  Knnimrrar  Hiasbfa 
leading  from  8ungla«  This  pass  is  Utile  i\im 
]  5  000  ff«t  and  is  chiefly  travdied  bj  the  W 
gla  people  being  on  the  diraet  voad  Irmb  isg 
place.     See  Kunawer. 

BARf^A-BHRRMA.  SaIIS.  fraas  bsrfi.  i 
coinpanv,,and  bh«#mii,  the  iervifle. 

BAKGB.     £ko. 
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war.     St-e  Boat. 

BAHGAT.   Hind.    Ficua 

BABOHUBEE,  a  river  near  PeeplssiaPof 
ree. 

BARGHAT^  a  river  of  Rewah. 

BaBGIL.    IIiKD.    Ortolaa. 

BARGI*TAMBOL.    Peaa.    PiparM. 

BAR-GIR,  a  hired  military  borsefflsn. 

BARH,  a  town  in  North  Westera  lada,*^ 
cupied  by  Syeds.—  WiUan. 

BARHADRATHA.  According  to  (VnlVr 
BiiMsen,  a  dynastv  of  17  Kines  of  InHji  iM 
ruled  2^0  years  Viz.  H.  C.  866  to  B.  C  MT 
one  of  I  hem,  Brihudratha,  was  father  of  J*n 


The  Baree  Doab  consists   of  an   elevated  ceii- '  SNndlia.    (Bunsrn,  iii.  547).    ThekinrBofH* 


tral  dorsal  plateau  called  Ganji  Bnr  or  bald  tract, 
in  the  Manja  or  midrile  part.  This,  on  both 
sides,  roskes  a  sudden  drop,  there  called  dhaya, 
down  to  a  flat  alluvial  tract  of  several  roiU a 
in  width  running  along  either  river  and  produc- 
ing tamarisk  and  jhand.  Tlie  soil  of  the  Oanji 
Bar,  is  intensely  arid  and  often  SNlinCy  oitd  pro- 
duces only  jal  and  some  salsalaceons  plants 
with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. — Cal.  Rev.  See 
Boah.  Panjnb. 

BAREEK  ERUNDI  KA.  Tel.  Hind. 
Oil  of  email  seeded  var.  of  Ricinus  communis. 
See  Oil. 

BAREILLT,  in  L.  S8<>  22*  9  N.  andL. 
79  9  »a*  8  £.  and  ia  a  large  station  of  north- 
ern India,  162  mites  E.  of  Delhi.  The  mean 
Mghi  of  the  oanlonment  above  the  sea  is  60S 
loel*  It  is  in  Rohilcund  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
Tinees.  An  iiisiirrcotioo  oeeurred  at  this  place 
on  the  Slat  April  1816,  Bahader  Khan  was 
Ranged  on  tbe  35th  March  1 8G0. 

BARENDA^  in  Long.  8&<»  V  B.  And  Lai. 
t^^  30*  N. 

BABKNDBA  BlIOOH,  a  country  iu  Hindu* 
■tan. 

BARBVaLTaL.    Piena  ampeloa. 

BAHFl.  H1110.  a  kind  of  awcetneal. 

BABO.  PBBa.a  leaf,  henoe  BarK-inurad 
Vyi lua  aommsaia ;  B^-anrilrphal,  Citras  limo* 
m«S|  kavaa  ;  B«i.waBma  Indii^ofera  tinotoria^ 
leafisi  Bafi^i-hana,  roendhi,  Lnwaottia  albs; 
Baf]g«i«bari,  Ptaraoarpus  draoo,  or  Calamus  dra- 


SAB6-MAM  BOU  Piper  betoL^?oia»UL 


(sadha  were  of  six  dynasties,  the  first  vtitbt 
of  Harhadratha,  of  ihe  line  of  Psnda,  tbefm 
of  which  WHS  Jarasandha,  a  routempontr  ^ 
Yudishtira  and  KrishnN,  according  to  ^ir 
William  Jones  B.  C.  3101,  according  to  Pre- 
lesf>or  Wilson  in  the  reign  of  Bahadevs,  B.  ( 
1 4  00.  But  according  to  Bunsen,  (in.  585]  \^ 
A  nan  emigration  from  the  North  Eatl  of  il'« 
primitive  land,  took  place  about  B.  C.  lO.OOc 
or  8.000,  at  the  close  of  the  gmi  Ptutonte 
dtstiixbances  of  tlie  eiitth  and  eiioiNtie  t\a^p^ 
and  it  was  then  that  the  stew  of  tbe  Ann 
language  in  ita  most  general  sense  was  foraei 
Between  B.  C.  8,000  to  5,000  oecurrfd  tte 
gradual  aCparatioii  of  the  Arian  races  iato  0*?* 
roanSy  Blavea  and  Pelasgians.  BcivetaB.^ 
5,000  and  4,000,  The  IcMio-Arian  race  giaai- 
allv  extended  in  Central  Asia. 

B.  G.  4.000,  they  imigratrd  into  tht  IsAa 
oountry  and  B  0.  8,000  was  tbe  dste  ^^ 
rasters  reform— -(J9««stf«,  ttj.  585). 

Tbe  passage  of  the  8ut!e|  look  place  B  C 
8300  to  3200,  by  rmigrantii  towards  tbe  "innr 
wati,  or  modem  India  The  emixrataMva 
the  result  of  a  soli  ism  amongst  tbe  Ant<*^ 
one  part  rsmainad  in  the  Panjab,  and  woftk)|^' 
ped  Agni  only  and  rejeoted  lndrs»  8.^- 
3300  8200.  After  this,  aoeording  to  Un^ 
thenes,  wars  were  csrrifd  on  with  tbekinp^«>»' 
on  the  Saraswati,  for  about  2<i0  years,  Hunn< 
which  the  Arian  power  on  tlie  Indas  fell,  brtri- 
iag  us  to  the  rear  B.  C.  3,100  or  8,000.  Abr^*^ 
the  year  3,000  B.  C.  Uierafoie,  the  srhiie 
I  must' hava  taken  plao^  when  all  ledia,  «i^  ^^ 


ast 


BAfUOBftATHA. 


BART, 


e  Satk]  adopted  bralmitniMn  tndl  tbe  rdigloas 
ewt^foriDi,  and  kbite  of  Bootria,  wera  for 
n  abandoned.  The  monmneoU  o(f  the  Ian- 
Mg«  of  that  period  aw  in  hymna  orallj  re* 
ated. 

Bcteara  B.  C.  SOOO  and  B.  a  1900,  the 
iknaiiieol  rdigioii  waa  eatabliahed  Irom  the 
id  of  the  Saniawati  to  the  Doab«  The  forma- 
a  of  Ike  ktngdom  of  Knm  oeenrri-d  B.  0. 
Oj  after  wbieh,  were  made  eonqueata  of 
■iiiiaro,  Taoau  and  Iliva,  dnrinf^  which 
rihoM  wM  the  ehief  deity  worahtpp«),  eaatea 
ffehntitatertf  but  the  Vedie  worahip  retained. 
Tlie  kingdom  of  Bharata,  in  the  centre  of 
iodmUn  foltowed  under  ita  third  king  Saho- 
a,  this  kiflfdom  became  agaresetfe,  bnt  it 
idfd  witk  Samvarama  abrmt  B.C.  2,200,  by 
le  Bkarata  kingdom  being  overwhelmed  by 
le  tdnnee  of  the  Panchala. 
Aperiort  ofSOO  yeara  of  anarchy  envned; 
rom  about  B.  G.  1900  the  Punohala  and  Kuru 
cetme  aaprane,  then  the  Pandara  power.  But 
bottlB.  0.  UOOa  bloody  atrnggle  occurred 
«lween  the  lanraTa  and  PaodaTa,  from  which 
third  inlencgmim  enaned  which  Usted  1 20 
e*n.  Tkis  period  of  anarchy  waa  called  the 
Call  rogi,  B.  C.  986  (886  ?)  a  new  realm 
»•  fonnded  in  Magadha  and  laated  down  to 
^»ok  il.  B.  C.  225,  nnder  Tarioua  dynaatiea, 
it. 


V 

B  C. 

I. 

Barhadratha 

■•• 

986-647 

I!. 

Piadotya 

646-579 

Ill 

Binbaaara 

... 

678-447 

IV. 

9eabiinai;a 

... 

446-379 

V. 

Na».da 

•.. 

378-818 

^I. 

Maarya 

••• 

312-225 

TKeiboTe  it  from  Biinaen'a  Egypt,  pp.  690 
0  S92  of  Vol.  IT :  but,  at  another  place,  be 
nwmes  the  Barhadratha  dynaaty  220  yeara  of 
Sonipi,  B.  C.  8£6  to  64?,  20  kinga  down  to 
^^onnjayi.    PradroU   dynaaty,  B.   C.  646  to 

<•  Atffya  oynoafy  B.  C.  578  to  447  a  total 
of  132  yeara. 

«  BkaUira,^  B.  C.  578-527  murdered  by  hia 

con  Ajita  Satru. 
•  Ajiu  Sami,   B.  C.   526-495  murdered  by 

his  aoH  Udaya-bhadra. 
^   Udtya-bhadm,  B,  C.  494.479   murdered 

bj  bia  aon  Anu-radhnkH  (Munda). 
(*  Aaa^radhaka,  B.  0. 478  471  j  murdered  by 

kit  son  Nagadaaaka. 
'*'  %adasaka,  B.  0.  470-447,  muidered  by 

kis  iucoe«aor  of  the  houae  of  Siaonaga. 
"•  aaknaga  ChaUrya. 
\'  fieihnaia,  B.  C.  446-427. 
;  Kahiob^B.  0.428-401. 
^    Bbadraaeiia  9  brothers,  B.  C.  400  to  379, 
^Uit  of  the  broibera  named  Piojamakba, 
*n  dethroned  by  Nanda. 


C  NoMia  ami  ki»  §an»* 

1.  G.  Nanda,  not  a  peraon  of  princely  extrao* 
tion,  head  in  a  revolt  againat  Pinjamaldia,  cap- 
tured Pataliputra  and  became  king,  B.  C.  878^ 

2.  Nanda'a  younger  brother  dethroned  and 
murdered  by  Ghandragnpta,  B.  C.  313. 

2>.  House  of  Maurya. 

1.  Chandragopia'a  acoeaaioo,  B.  C*  SlSto 

289. 

2.  Vinduura.  B.  C.  268-261. 

3.  Aaoka  (the  great)  B.  a  260  to  22S. 
E,  PartUion  and  down^aXL 

The  Seahnaga  family  deacended  from  a 
mother  of  inferior  rank :  ahe  had  been  the  head 
of  the  daneera  of  a  king  of  Likhavi  at  Vaiaali 
and  aubaequtntly  became  hie  wife.  Seabuaga'a 
aon  ia  properly  the  firat  Aaoka,  but  the  brah* 
mina  from  hatred  towarda  the  aecond»  who  waa 
the  great  patron  of  the  buddhiata,  called  him 
only  Kaka- Varna,  the  raven  blaoL  It  waa  he 
who  removed  the  royal  reaideaoe  from  Baja* 
griha  in  the  aoutb  to  Pataliputra.  He  waa 
aucceeded  by  his  eldest  aon  Bhadraaena. 

Nanda  waa  a  man  of  great  courage  who  head* 
cd  a  commotion  in  bia  own  village. 

Ghandragupta  (Sandncottua)  waa  pieaent 
with  the  array  of  Forua  when  the  latter  w«e 
murderrd  by  Eiimeneai  the  general  of  EudenMiO 
II.  in  B.  G.  317.  He  headed  the  popular 
party  and  marched  towarda  the  Oangea.  Hie 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Indua  on  the 
north  to  the  month  of  the  Oangea  and  Telin* 
gana,  alao  weatarards  to  Ouaerat,— the  whola 
of  Aryavarta.     He  died  B.  G.  289. 

Aaoka,  the  great  buddhiat  king  waa  eiowned 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  third  year  of  hia  ieig9 
B.  C.  258-259,  and  openly  aecedad  from  the 
brahminical  to  the  buddhiat  religion.  He  aeeme 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  aon  of  hia  bro* 
ther  whom  he  hftd  murdered.  He  ia  aaid  to 
have  erected  84,000  buddhist  aanotuariea 
partly  teniplea  (Cbaitya)  partly  tumuK  (Sthupa 
or  Topea)  and  inaeribed  on  roeka  and  pillan^ 
eameat  incoleationa  of  buddhiat  dootrinea.— 
BmiMn  m.  585;  u.  547»  Vol.  IV.  jp..590  la 
592« 

BARHAl.  Hind.  A  carpenter.  The  oarpan^ 
ters  of  India  are  mostly  bindaa,  and  with  the 
goldamiih,  atonecutiter,  blaokamitb,  or  ironr 
anith  and  braaier,  form  the  five  hiodu-  artisaa 
daasea.  In  the  Presidency  towaa  a  few  Paraeea 
and  chriatiana  are  employed  on  the  finer  and 
more  elaborate  work. 

BAHHANDI.  HiMD.  Hioyqloookua  divari- 
oata. 

B  ABH  18SU*-S.  Imperata  ey liadrica,  J^aaimu 
— Sacohnrum  cyl.  S.  s.  ;S34-   .     . 

BARUOUL,  a  town  of  Bajpotanah*  bolongr 
ina  to  the  Bhriga-bansi  Riyputa. —  Wi^nm.     ,  , 

BARHSATIDiE.  See  Sensinwiis. 

BARI.  HiKP.  of  Kubat,  land  near  villagea 
manuifd. 


887 


BARILLl. 


«JIAS£ 


Khiir HiVD* 

BiirrigUA It. 

I>Arr  il b  » Pobt, 

Soldi n 

Socian Rrs. 

Barilla SP. 

AppUearam Tam. 

dow        TsL. 


BAKl.  Hind.  An  enoiotiire,  a  tower* 
*'ii)k&i:  See-A^han. 
'  BAfilAEA.  Hind.  Sida  cardifoUa  aiao  Sida 

:   BARI,  A  kindu  not  in  Woon  :  in  Oomraoti 
there  are  17,240  of  them  a  thirtieth  paft  of 
the  population, 
r. '  BA'BtJ. .  iSAKa.  Iiotus. 

BABIJAMU  or  Barjapu  Chettu.  Tel. 
Erythrina  Indiea.    £o«i,  or  laooofay  wood. 

BARIKI.  Tiu  Adiantum  lunulatum,  N,  L. 
Burn,  also  Sapium  oordifoUum,  22.  alao  Hireet 
Xndiea,  B.  n,  44B. 

BARIK  TIL.  I>UK.  Seaaranm  orientale. 

BAEILIUd  RUNGOiUB.  Day,  a  fiah  in  the 
fit  en  bebw  Kotaghenry,  ealled  ihe  Indian  or 
spotted  trout*    . 

BARILLA.  Bn«.  Span. 

Kali Aft. 

Boda DuT. 

Soude Fr. 

^arille y, 

BarilU OkR. 

(9o^ ft 

Bajikhar.....Gcs.  Hiud. 

'  Barilla,  Kelp,  Salaola  8oda  and  Natron  hte  all 
aaibonatea  of  soda.  Barilla  is  prepared  by 
burning:  eea  weed  and  the  plants  (cronincc  in  tbc 
marine  lagoons  or  salt  water  lake's,  of  most  of 
ihe  aea-boards  of  8.  Eaatern  Asia.'  In  the 
Anshipelago,  quantities  are  pronnoed  by  the 
aettled  popnlationft  or  by  mi^ratca-y  fiahinfr 
nuset,  and  it  is  largely  brought  to  India  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  India,  BNrilla  is  obtained 
lh>tt  BalieoTTiia  Arabica,  W  of  Sundurbuns  and 
Ihe  Coromandel  coast,  and  from  S.  IndiCM,  W. 
1^  Malabar.  The  genas  ICeaifiiibryantheinun) 
fs  rieh  in  alkaline  carbonatea,  and  usually  £re- 
ijuentB  the  sea  shore.  i>r.  Roxuurfsh  wa8  of 
t>piaioh  that  the  two  species  of  Salioomia  and 
one  of  Salsola,  which  are  extremely  abundant 
on  the  Ooromandel  Coast,  nii^tht  be  made  to 
yMd  barilla  euffictent  to  aiake  soap  and  glass 
for  the  whole  world.  B«t  it  is  doubtful,  whe* 
ther  the  nanufaetore  could  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  more  economical  processea  for 
jMroeurlng  this  substance  from  dhobee's  earth 
tnative  caHwaate  of  sodas  or  from  sea  salt. 
f)r.  Ueleuna  8oott  reeetved  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  SoeieMr  of  Atts,  for  aending  from  Bom* 
bay  the  mineral  alkali,  the  8aji  Matti  of 
Mttgal,  Che  Appltearam  of  the  tamil  paof»le, 
which  occurs  in  immense  qeantities  in  nmay 
parts  of  Bengal,  espeeially  ia  the  districts 
of  Monghyr,  Purnea,  and  Cawnpore.  It 
Fontaine  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  oar- 
bonate  of  soda,  with  organie  matten,  clay. 
land,  and  oaide  of  iron.  The  salts  can  be 
extracMI  by  washing  the  mineral  witheat  in* 
eineration,  bwt  the  organic  matter  is  dissohred 
%i  the  lame  time  and  given  a  deep  brawn 
solntioQ  from  which  pure  crystals   oamot  be 


oUaiaed.    The  firing  dealroya  tUi  sabiUtf^ ' 
and  than;  the  aobitioo  ia  aatoariasift  kot  oa 

mast  be  taken  not  to  pnsh  Ihe  heat  beyosd  kt 
rednieH.  for  >  the  alkali,  at  a  hi|her  t«apa> 
ature  combines  with  the  sand  and  cliy,  «A 
the  .whole  ronil  into  a>  green  glaH,  mokk 
ia  water.  The  aarib  of  a  large  ttadt  of  iiipa. 
duotive  land  ia  the  Pattooeotlah  aad  Trew>^ 
talooka  of  Taigore  is  greatly  imprsgastcd  lu 
impure  oarbonaie  of  aada,  aad  aanall  apai 
trade  goes  on  of  dhobie'a  eanh.  In  tbs  job 
18^6  to  I38U,  the  late  Mr.  Uait  aadBi  M» 
leod  eommeiieed  working  it  on  the  larip  mm. 
and  about  1 ,000  loiia  of  barilla  eoaUinisf  t- 
per  oent  of  para  alkali,  aad  aqnal  to  tbe  bea 
Spnaith,  was  the  estimatad  prodaae.  (Sdaif 
fie  Rtoords  of  ihe  Jkidrm  OimrnmatL)  U 
Europe,  thfa  aalt  is  preparod  either  bjr  bur  H 
sea  wef ds  and  lixiviating  tlie  ashm,  tkc  pRHi-jc. 
being  termed  kelp  and  barilla  or  by  (knaotf- 
ina  common  salt  by  aalphuno  add  m  ika 
roasting  the  leaiilting  aulphate  with  «haU,ii«* 
dusty  and  fragments  of  iron.  Th^  dui  «Wi 
washed  gives  the  Carbonate  of  Sooi- 
O^Shaughmetay.)  The  celebrated  hdke  of  Loow 
produces  six  principal  varirties  of  N*^" 
sails  to  which  the  natirea  giv«  Ihe  foUo«n< 
namea.  1.  Dulla— 2.  Numtick  Dulla— 3. Kip- 
phul— 4.  Pappfee-^5,  Ubooskee,  and  6.  M*'«l 
Khar«  Dulla  and  Numuck  Duiiaare  uMi:lec 
dyeing  silks,  fixing  colors, — ^also  as  rohic*' 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  bangica,*— «f  Kt*:- 
pnl,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  gi«st<T  n  u 
than  the  other  :-*this  a»lt  ia  need  in  fiiinct'' 
red  dyes  of  cloth.  Puppree  ia  used  uitberD«i<' 
facture  of  bai\gle«,  of  which  there  arBivoui^^- 
fiictories  near,  the  lake.  Whea  tkie  are  ^ 
full  operation,  bauKlea  are  manofsciuied  &* 
large  quantities,  each  man  being  able  to  luo-- 
facture  from  6  to'  700*daily.  The  eyesigh: 
these  meu  fail  sooui  owing  to  the  entire  «>*» 
of  protection   from  the  glare  of  tbe  furoiC^ 

BARING.  Hind.  Mvrsine  Afrieaoa. 
BAKISH.  H»D.    Hind  rain. 
BaRITA  VIUIDIS.    See  Chalyhw*  ?•■ 
radismus. 

BARJALA.  Benq.    Bida  eordi(blU.-/«>' 

BARJURL  Bark  of  tbe  root  of  a  ci«> 
er  found  in  Rajwarra,  is  tasteleaa.  oae^o:'' 
of  a  tola  is  a  doar,  is  given  to  women  after  ^-<>* 
birth,  in  *'  luddoo/'  aaid  to  augment  the  «rr 
tionofmilkito  relie'vetbe  after  paim»aBiitf 
strengthen. — Gen.  Med.  Tef-ji*  117. 

BARKHA    Hmife*  of   UiUs  and  Ui»:i- 
&o.|  rain. 

BARK.   Eno. 


Kaiher ..Am. 

Pattaya ,   Oui. 

Ohftl.  DucH.  Qvz.  Bind. 

Chal Gra. 

Ohal HiiTD. 

Poet ^ 


KulH  Kayn...  J^^'^' 
Paila ...M.ll*t»*^ 

P<*rt  ,,..•..««•*•.•«  ."^ 

PaUay 1** 

PatU *^- 


33t 


BARLE&U. 


BARLEY.  ' 


Tbe  Biikst  tbtf  ouAtr  ooteiiagi  Df  treeah 

I  UiS^y  ift  iiae  io  medicine  ami  (be  arU  in  ell 
rU  of  the  world.  In  the  arU,  tbe  bark  of  tha 
bi»  of  Bpeciei  of  Blwe^  of  the  Babool  or  Acacia 
abici,cre  krgcdy  uaed  in  tonningr  and  tM  of 
e  of  the  oaks  furnishes  the  cork  of  oomoM^rce. 
e  vattiebark  of  ▲u^tralia  {•  \Br\^e\y  used,  and 
India  that  of  tbe  Acacia  leucophloui  is  eui- 
ned  as  an  ingredient  in   tbe  arrack  diatilla« 

II  of  tbe  eooatry«  Many  of  tbe.bsrks  of  the 
UAi  of  India  ftimiab  naefol  b«et0  for  cordage 
d  ^ib  ia  obtained  bj  extracting  the  layers 

cdlttlar  tissue  which  form  a  tabular  sheath 

(doaag  the    woody  parte  pf    tbe    planta, 

be  ipedes  of  Orewia,    Hihisooa    and  mul* 

srrj  of  tbe  eaat  Indlea  furnish  these  most 

Modaot^  u  aloo  da  tbe  firiodendroD  en« 

ictooum  and  tha  Aeaeta  robiastay  sQ«e  of 

len  being  woven  ia(o  cloth.    The  barka  of 

le  chiochoM  speeiea  now  introduced  ioto  India 

»e  lon((  been  employad  in  nedieiie.  as  also 

kit  of  litefaelia  chaoi paeR.---ir.  Jl.  J'  i?.— See 

unck;  fiiit :  Kamof  ;  Moras  :  Dyeing  ;  Sha  i 

[aaniRK :  IGdhdia  Qlttmpaoa» 

BaBKA,  a  Dsa*Aryaii  race  ef  India.  Saa 
adit.  p.  lit 

BAB'KiS.A-HAN,  a  ghoat  of  Java.  See 
iadii,  p.  3SI. 

BARKAT.Asab.  Hikd.  Pbr».  a  blessinf, 

^p  kfr-dua-ke-barkat-aCy  by  year  prayers  and 

BARK  CLOTH.  See  Ba^t ;  Merus ;  Kamut ; 

>ha. 

BARKER,  Lieut.  1.  N.,  wrote  on  the  vol- 
anoei  in  the  Red  Sea.  Altittides  npsr  Tad- 
oonpmips.  Bom.  Geo.  Tratis.  18*4-— On 
be  Blanda  of  Mushakh,  in  EHStern  Africa, 
«ba  Tiiited  in  1840»  with  map  of  the  Somali 
W.  Load.  Geo,  Trans.  1848,  Vol.  VIII, 
^Ontbeeroption  of  the  volcanoes  of  SadHle 
8bdinl846.    Bom*  Geo.  Trens.  1847,49, 


ia    the    Paqjab  and*  Wild  in  !the.  iDraalii*  of 
SvlhDt.--i^oa^. 
BARLEBiA  Gai;RULlA.-^A»a^.  tii.  M.  • 

Dasi Bimi.  |  NUambwam... l*Ki:.«. 

This  is  a 'flowering  shrub,  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  numerous  large  and  beautiful  light 
blue  flowers,  ft  is  a  native  of  the  moistj 
shady  valleys  amongst  the  mountains  of  the 
Northern  Circa rs,  Bengal,  Nepal  and  Burmah. 
^Roxb.  Vol.  IV. 

BARLERIA  BfCHOTOMA.  Tloxb.  is  the 
Sada  Jaiee  of  Bengal  — Voigt  Wight's  Ic. 

BARLERIA  tONGIFOLIA.^Xwi/<. 

Th^  tool.  \ 

Keermoolie  vajr  .«.T4M.  |  Neergobbi  vayroo  Tjsi* 
Gooshura  ...  .• Bxfd.  j  Itchoora., Saj^s. 

■ 

The  root  of  the  long  leaved  Barleria  has  fcot 
ita  Tamool  and  Telugu  names  from  being  gene? 
rally  found  growing  in  moist  situations.  It  ia 
supposed  to  have  virtuea  similar  to  the  Moolli 
vayr. — Aivs.  Mat,  Med.,  p.  39. 

BABLERIA  OBOVATA.— £»n». 
B.  buiifoKa.---Ao«&. 

BARLERIA  PRION  IT  iS.-*-l^';iii.  Mheede^ 
Beach,   W.  /e.  * 

Justicta  appressa* — Forth. 


MnUgoranta Tac' 

Paehdka  mologoiaata.  Txai 


Koletta  vitla ...  MAtaAL. 

Shsmmnli      Tjiu. 

KoD4a  gobbi  »..m.  ?IU«. 

BARLERIA  PitlOlflTIS.— Zww. 

ShemmooUie  eU^y«  Tam, 
Kaata-jatee    ...    BaKa. 


•  t 


MooUooghoroot^  ,»  Tei^ 
Koonmtaka  ...  .^  Saks. 
Mooloo  govinda   ' ...   Ti^l; 

One  of  the  most  eommon  and  at  the  samd 
time  moa^  elegaut  of  the.  small  shrubby  pJan^ 
of  India.  It  is  in  flbwer  all  the  year  roun^ 
and  every  soil  and  situirtion  seem  to  siiit  it 
equally  well*  The  juice  of  the  leaf  is  slightly 
od  51 ;  Lon.  Geo.   Trans.    l846.«*-On  the  ^  bUter,  an^  rather  pleasaqt    to  the  tastOj,  «nd 


l^iphical  and  Geological  characters  of  the 
l^t  of  Tadjoora,  with  a  chart.    Land  Geo. 

BARKHAIT,  a  distnet  of  Baluchistan,  oc- 
^!>itd  by  tbe  Khetrani.    See  Kelat, 'p.  48&. 
BARICI,    Hikd^    a.  kind  of  iron. 

BiKL£BlA,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  natural 
rdtr  Aeanthaceaii  nine  of  which,  arpmeatioi^ 
yVoigtaiid  Wight  givea  <gare#  irf  fivci  as 
«wi«g  in  the  8.  B.  of  Asia*        ... 

GoortelUa 

dicbetpina 

Hocbstetteri 

polytricbsa 

loogifofia 

si  these  are  ei^ifeted  as  flowering 
**»•  B.  Bp&buighiL  growa  in  the  nortbeoi 
^  ^f  Bfwgal,  jg,  CmU^/i?  a  large  vjiry 
*^>kfHb|  dund  ia  Kerdena  abput  CalcutU, 

18$ 


ittU 

Oralis 

^iiata 


ipnoaatea 
Aitida 
obovata 
birauta 


is  a  favorite  mediciyi$  of  the'  Tattool  practi^ 
tioiKersy  In  those  catarrhal  affections  of  children 
which  ^ie  accompanied  with*  fever  and  mucU 
viscid  t>h)egm  :  it  is  generally  administered  i^ 

a  liitle^^  honey,  or  sugar  and  water.— ^^^^^^'^ 
Mai.  Med. p.  lIl.-^A?a5*. ^      ' 

^AHIiSRIA  FTiRPUHEAi. .  4  shrubby 
spreading  plant,  with  opposite,  sub-rotund 
nearly  sessile  ^aves ;  spines  ia  aaallarj^  paii^ 
longer  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  eoliia^y,  k^§l^ 
of  a  beautiful  pi»k  colgur. 

IBaRLEY.  ^  ^ 


Shair,  a^o  Dhpuara.  Ab^ 

Shair .    9, 

Ryg I>tJT. 

(^ers^iigTaupen Qm. 

Krithe  olDiotic Gk. 


Jaw.  orjao    ., Guz,'   Cebada'. '....JV^i'*  8p* 

ShoAsh   :..:. '../.:WM.[tarieyA-=^-  '^- 

Jow,  of.^ao^,,^.^BUH)# 


Si^B4Wjri..<«f.,  «...^»  Vlfo. 

drzo  .,.,.'....'.., It. 

lf<>rdedai....»,: Lat.' 

Jo  w  »».•«.««,  Mt«»*ii»«.  Paaski 


Shoi^    "... .'. '.. .'..'BfM.  r  %ariey  Afiri:..^..';,,,TiH^ 

M-Boiet''  BUa-M/..t-  TBS.' 


BARKIK. 

TSiit  grain  is  largely  oaUivaiecl  in  Europe, 
Aaia,  Africa  and  America  bat  there  are  aCTeral 
apeoiea,  ? iz :  H.  eoeleste,  diatichon,  beiaatiehon, 
jiibatuiD,  maritinaun,  murinum  and  valgare,tome 
or  other  of  which   are   preferred   in  different 
localitiea.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  the  north 
of  India  and   occasionally  on  the  Neiigherry 
mountains  in  the  hill  regions  in  the  south.  Two 
kinds  are  jcrown  in  Oade  on  light  soils  and  not 
irriicated.  The  one  kind  is  called  '  Jau/  and   is 
grown  everywhere  ;  the  other  is  called  '  Dasnw. 
rie,*  and  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     It  is 
there  sown   in   October.     Sells  for  %  or  2^ 
mauiids  for  I  Rupee  and  in  Guzerat,  it  «as  for 
many    years  one    of  the    cheapest  (Trains  In 
the  Panjab,  in  the  Suilej    valley,   Uordeuro, 
coeleste     and     H.    hexasiichon     are     grown 
at  an  elevation   of  15,000  feet,  the  beardless 
Tsriely  of  H.  Cceleste  beins  most  esteemed,  hut 
H.  hexactachon  is  most  cultivated  there.  Craw- 
ford 8peakifi((  of  the  Malay  Peninsuln  barley, 
Hordeum  hexastichon,  says  it  is  not  known  to 
the  natives,  and  when  he  pointed  it  out,  they 
imagined  it  to  be  unripe  grains  of  wheat.    But 
the  Burnsese  name  for  barlay  frequently  oecurs 
in  their  books.     It   constitutes  one  of  their 
seven  kinds  of  aaba  or  cereal  grasses,  ana  its 
corresponding  Psli  name  is  identical  with  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  barley.    Hordeum  diitichon, 
or  two  eared  barley,  is  that  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  England*    As  met  within  commerce,  the 
aeeda  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed   in  the 
PalfflB  or  husks  ;   denuditd  of  these  they  form 
**  Scotch  or  pot  barley  ;'*   when  rounded  they 
eonstitute  "  pearl  barely,"    and  this  again  rc- 
daoed  to  powder  is  called   *'  patent  barley."— 


Sarley  of  Kepaul  huvked 
like  Pearl  Barley. 

per  cent. 

ItCotsfnre   1290 

Kirrogenous  matter  11  46 
Starchy  matter  ...     7i*S0 
Fatly  or  oily  matter   1-25 
Mineral  constituents 
(ash)       209 


Barley  of  Bombay 
Bazaar  unhusked. 

per  cent. 

800 
10-94 
77-14 

1*65 

2-27 


totd...  10000 


100*00 


Colt.  Ex.  1862.  Hanall;  MoBon^a  Tenaa- 
smm.  JVsii/ibier.  MeOulheh'9  Gommerdal 
JHeHamary.  CUghonCi  Fat^.  Report.  See 
Hordeum  ;  Japan. 

'  BABLOW,  Sir  George,  a  Bengal  CiviUan» 
aoeeeeded  Lord  ComwaUia  aa  Oo?ernor  OeneraL 
Ha  waa  afterwards  Qovemor  of  Madras,  and 
dvriog  Us  adminbtration,  the  ofteers  of  the 
Madvaa-Army  mutinied. 

BABNAK,  an  opprobrious  name  given  by 
(la  Tvks  to  tWtf  Chdatiaa  ooAVcrta.    The 


BABOIU. 

I 

i 

word  is  derived  from  Bormak, '« to  twi>t,"  "a- 
i\nn:* -^BurUm*9  PUgrimagt  «a  MeeetkJ%^' 

I.  p.  33. 
BARMf.  Hind.  Taxos  baecaU 
BARNA.    HiUD.    Orataem    tapia^il» 
C.  relicinsa 

BARNES.  Sir  Bdward,  a  itistmcuiiM  ^ 
floer  of  the  British  Army  who  was  GetifM 
of  Cevlon^  in  1820. 

BARNES,  O.  C.  died  1664.  of  ths  B«. 
eal  Civil  Service,  waa  an  able  eaencetic  oAsi 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  wiih  the  pofcn 
and  Government  of  the  Patiala,  ^^^  *>< 
Niibba  Hajahs.  who  ato»d  faithful  w  Ue 
British  Government  during  the  storm  of  ISs:. 
and  whose  defection,  it  is  ao  axaf»«iitioi  (» 
say,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  poaerisi^ 
Punjab  and  have  rrndereil  tho  sirfpsof  Dellii  is^ 
possible,  if  indeed  it  would  have  left  011  M 
of  irround  in  all  Nonh-Wesiem  iadii  lU 
fidelity  of  thow  chiefs  was  seeuied  ky  Mr. 
Bamt-s'  firm  and  conciliatory  beariag  td  1^ 
ministration  5  and  throughout  the  t"wM«  fc« 
showed  himself  a  roan  of  the  first  dot.  Tk 
appreciation  of  his  high  abilities  bv  the  (aha 
Government  was  manifested  by  hb  spjwrt' 
ment  to  offimate  aa  Seoiwlaiy  i«  the  Fonfi 
Department.  The  climate  of  Caleotu  mm^ 
ateW  unilermined  his  health  and  eaeijrj 

BARN  ISLAND,  called   Square  or  Piai|tj 
Island  by  the  French,  lies  in  the  Siniud 
Singapore.    It  is  modomtely   elevated,  ni 
covered  with  trees. 
BARO.  Hind.  Acaeia  clala. 
BAROACH  in  Long,   n''  VZ^ndl^ 
2 1*'   47*  N.    It  is  matter  of    hiiJoij  m 
Augustus,    Emperor    of     Hora^    ^^^  ^ 
Antioch  received  an  embasay  with  ktwi  Iroa 
king  Pandyon  of  ancient    Dravirs.    Thr  «a» 
bassy     gave  valuable  and     curicos  prei^ 
amouKSt  others  a  man  without  arms,  a  •'I*" 
ten  oiibiU  long.     In  the  letier,  tiie  kip<  ^ 
cribed  himself  aa  h«ldii.g  away  over  la  !«• 
dred  kinga,  and  asking  the  friendship  tf  Ar 
ff ustus.     In  the  embassy  was  an  Induo  uam 
Zarmanochcgus,  from  Baragoxa  or  3»mK 
who  accompanied  Augustus  to  Alheai  i" 
there,  as  Calanus  had  done,  committed  w^'' 
molation  before  the  emperor.  His  tomb,  »<•• 
as  the  Indian  s  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  «»  ■ 
PlnurcMs  time.    SeePandlya. 

BARODA,  in  Lang.  76  «  «•  B.  ssd  U 
25  <^  31*  N.  It  is  tlia  chief  town  or  «piwj 
Guaerat  over  which  tho  Gaekwsr  faau^f";* 
This  family,  sprang  in  1720  from  Dsm«jib»^ 
war,  Sirdar  Bahadur.  He  wm  an  offi«f»^ 
Khandi  Rao  Holkar  and  the  f^^^^fJr^^ 
the  treaty  with  the  British  ia  1801  1 
town  has  about  800,000  iiihahitaais.  ^ 
ancient  name  of  Baioda  ia  Chandtanavati, 
ing  been,  it  is  said,  foaoded  by  <*»J^ 
of  the  Dor  triheof  B^poola,  M  niW^ 

Z4A 


BAB08L 


BABK  Bim. 


|eD<)aiy  lore.  Like  all  ancient  cities  of  India 
bs  borne  various  names*  Ghandanavati '  the 
ity  of  Stndal^wood'  was  changed  to  Yeravati, 
'  Abode  of  Warriors ;'  and  again  to  Burpo- 
I,  or  '  Leaf  of  the  Bar,"  perhaps  from  some 
Qcied  retemhlanoe  in  its  circumvallation  to 
e  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  sacred  tree.  From 
ii  the  transition  to  Baroda  was  simple,  and 
t  GaicowsTS  seem  inclined  to  let  it  rest  under 
I  preiffiDt  designation. — TocTs  Travels,  p.  245. 
ie  Kola,  p.  637  ;  Insoriptions  i  Mahratta  60- 
tnmenti  la  India. 

fiABODB,  two  towns,  one  in  L.  7^''  0'  £. 
Dd  L  520  22'  N.  the  other  in  L.  75<»  54' 
:.  na  L  IS«  47*  N, 

BAHOMETEH,  a  phflosophical  instrument 
)r  mesraring  the  height  of  the  air.  The  fol- 
3wing  table  shows  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
irometer  st  some  remarkable  places  and  ele- 
ationa  in  India. 


niMS. 


iL^relofthe  lea, 

CaJcutti,  {Ckudpal  \ 

1^-0 ..3 

Tiiilya 

Bcnuci...^ 

Sbanujporc,,,...  •••,,. 

Sciingipatam 

ChiraPttDJi 

Nepal  Besidency, 


l>»rjttlmg 

OoUamoDd,  Nilgiria 


Barometer 
mean. 


Safles. 
3oilei 


^ailei 

5  diUp 


3000 

29-893 
$9570 
29-464 
28  766 
27  568 
26  900 
25*330 
24«797 
23-408 
23.054 
20-499 
20  290 
16*941 
16-680 
14-000 
13-720 
11*280 


Colonel  Sykes  tells  us  that  in  the  Dekhan, 
^  tiay  tide  of  the  barometer  is  lowest  at 
'^firise,  highest  at  9-10  a.  m.  and  lower  at 
^'^  P-  n.  In  the  night  tide  the  maximum  is  at 
^^Op.  iQ.  and  is  higher  than  at  4-5  p.  m.— 
'M  O'Shaughuuay,  p,  18. 

BiROX  Bs  BODE,  a  German  noble,  who 
^^^cUcd  m  Arahistan  and  Loiiatan,  and  pub- 
'"ifid  a  book  of  travels. 

BAEOg,  a  place  of  aome  trade  on  the 
'^'t  coMi  of  Sumatra,  in   Lat   1*»   66'   N. 

^  pnociptl  exports  are  ounphox  and  benzoin. 


lis  excellent  camphor  known  as  Barooe  cam* 
phor  is  much  prized  bj  the  Chinese. 

BAROS,  Tapes  and  Singkel,  three  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra; 
sooth  of  Achin.     See  Acheen* 

BABOSMA.  The  leavea  of  Tarious  species 
are  known  in  the  Calcntta  basanr  as  Buchu^ 
and  may  be  uaed  in  infuaion  and  decoction  for 
Uva  Ursi.— ^«i^.  Phar.  p.  422. 

BAROZAl,  a  gum  resin.    See  Gandabaro^a.^ 

BARPHULI.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Euony- 
mus  fimbriate  or  E.  Hamiltonii. 

BAR  PUSHTUN,  also  B'R  PUSHTDN, 
the  upper  or  higher  or  western  Afghans^  dwell- 
ing west  of  the  Kbyber  pass. 

BAUPTAL,  Hind,  of  Sealkot,  land  left  for 
a  year  fallow  after  an  exhausting  crop. 

BARQANDAZ.  Hind.  Pxbs.  or  Burkandaz 
an  armed  policeman  :   a  matchlockman. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  Barq.  Pers* 
andas,  literally  lightning  thrower,  a  peon 
armed  or  unarmed. 

B^RRA.  HiKD.  a  rope  used  on  the  Banta 
Chaudas  day,  the  14th  of  the  Kooar  Sudi.—- J7//. 

BARRACKPOBE,  a  mUitary  and  civil  sta- 
tion, a  few  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  has  a 
country  house  of  the  Governor  General. 

BARRACKS  for  soldiers  in  India  are  buflt 
of  stone  or  brick  and  those  of  Burmah  and 
Singapore  are  of  wood,  raised  on  piles  above 
the  ground.  Barracks  generally*  have  hitherto 
been  ground  storied,  but  latterly,  the  principle 
has  been  adopted,  of  building  them  of  two 
storeys  with  verandahs,  and  using  the  lower 
storeys  for  day  purposes. 

BARRADA,  tlie  Chrysorrhcea  or  <'  Golden 
Stream"  of  the  ancient  geographer  is  the  river 
of  Damascus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  immediately  divid- 
ed  into  three  smaller  courses.  The  largest, 
which  is  the  middle  one,  runs  directly  to  the 
city,  and  is  there  distributed  to  the  different 
public  fountaina,  hatha,  and  cisterns,  whilst  the 
other  two  branching  off  right  and  left,  contri- 
bute mainly  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
adorns  the  environs.  South-east  of  the  city 
their  scattered'  waters  unite  again  into  one 
channel,  ^nd  after  flowing  towards  the  eastern 
hills  for  two  or  three  hours,  are  finally  lost  in 
a  marsh  which,  from  one  side  view,  appears 
Kke  a  small  lake.  Well  may  Damascus  be  call- 
ed SI  Sham  Shereef,  the  noble  and  beautiful.*^ 
-^  Robinson* B  Travels,  Poh  II,  p,  115. 

BARRAL.  Hind,  Artocarpoa  integiifoUii 
Jack  tree. 

BARRAL.  Hind.  Himalayan  sheep,  the 
Ovis  ammon ;  the  wild  snow  sheep  of  Kamaon 
and  Garhwal.     See  Capraw  Ovie. 

BARM  RIVER  is  situated  afaont  80  mite 
south  of  Laboan* 


341 
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BASRmaSQiraii  ACinaNGULA. 

.  BABBAM,  &  ri?er  0f  BdrMOi.  8«*  Ky«i»s. 
p.  567. 

•  BARItAMUTTEB,  in  Long.  W  41'  E. 
•QdLat.  IS'  ll'N. 

BARRA  SIN6HA.  Hikd.  th«  Samlmr,  Cer- 
tttft  Walbohli,  iittniUy  twelva  bornt. 
.  BARRE  BACHX;HALI.    VUis    Mtota.— 
WtfU.   Ciuas  Mtota.  i2.  t.  410. 

BARRH:E,  three  towns  in  India  one  in  L, 
7»*  II' E.  and  L.  as^  4'  N.  One  io  Long. 
11^  6S'  E.  and  Lat.  27»  3'  N.  One  in 
Loni?.  77«  34'  E.  and  Lat.  $6^  40'  N. 

BARBBN  ISLAND,  in  Lat.  13«  16'  N., 
liong.  4^  S4'  W.  from  the  south  end  of  Junk- 
Ce^rlon  by  chronometers,  and  in  Long.  93^ 
64'  S  it  &  f  oicano  of  small  extent  and  covered 
with  trees  eioepl  near  the  crater.  It  ia  a  oon- 
^euous  object  and  white  scoriaB  are  always  ti- 
sible  and  sometimes  smoke  is  to  be  seen,  but 
smoke  wns  not  issuing  when  we  paaNd  in  April 
1863,  through  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

BARRI.  Hind.  A  flower  gsrden. 

BARRIER  REB VS.  See  Coral.  Po^l. 

BABRI6LA.     It.  BariUa* 

BARRINGTOMIA,  a  gmns  of  plants,  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacem  and  Sub  order  Barring- 
tonieiB,  three  specits  of  which  acutnngola, 
Mcenioea  and  specioaa  occur  in  India  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  Dr.  Maton  namea  a  white 
flowered  species  of  Bariugtonia  in  the  Tavoy 
and  Mergui  Jungles  with  drooping  spikes  of 
white  flowers  three  or  four  feet  long ;  and  which 
would  be  much  admired  if  introduced  into 
the  cities.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and 
lyre-thaped,  and  both  flowers  and  foliage  would 
qontrast  w^i  with  the  other  trees  around  it. 

BARBIKOTONIA  ACUTA  N6ULA,  Gofrtn. 

Stravadium  rubram. — 2).  C, 
Bf  eteorns  cocci neus. — Louricr, 
Stravadium  ooccineum.-^/)*  O. 
Bogeoia  raoemoaa  -**2imif. 

Radanat ,  Tax  f 

Radami ,,    f 

Tiwur...  ^ •.Bombay 

Kaoapa  Chattu...  ^.Tnu 


M  •••#«.«•      •*.«•• 


Ksrai-tha StTRH. 

Sjimaiidar  PhaL....HiBiD. 
Ijjnl »» 

BiJiul...-. -     ^ 

Clla-midella-gasa  .SnroB. 
sjeria  Sanistrayadi.MALJ 

Thia  largo  handsome  tree  with  dark  acarlet 
oolorrd  flowers,  in  appearance  ia  like  &  well 
ahaped,  regular  middle  steed  oak-*-it  flowers 
about  the  beginning  of  the  wet  aeaaon.  It  ia 
met  with  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  to 
no  great  elcTstion.  It  grows  in  Saharunpore, 
fiii  Honing  hills,  Bengal,  Chittagong,  in  both 
the  peninsulaa  of  India,  and  is  plentiful  in  the 
Tberawnddy  district.  The  wood  by  one  ac^ 
flout  ie  Of  A  ted  color,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  grain, 
used  in  oonstrneiing  oarta  and  ecpiivalent  to 
suhagoiiyA  By  iaotter  aoooant  a  tolerably  good 
wood  but  tough  to  work,  net  noommended, 


BARB0W: 

being  short  grained.  Dr.  liason  says  it  ii  nf 
abundant  in  the  Tenaaierim  foreats,  of  vbidj 
is  a  greal  ornament.  The  seeds  sreuiet  I 
native me<iicine.—jDr«.  RogU^  216.  O'S^mf^ 
TMMy,  337.  McClellancU  Birdmood.  Ifoi 
Honigbergery  241.  Votfft.  Roxb.  li.  635.  T^ 
ful  PlanU.  JElUot.  Tk.  £n,  PL  Zi^iuL  u  . 
119.  Bokde.  AfSS. 

BARUINGTONIA    BACEKOSA.  ica 
W.  and  A  :  W,  L 

Butoniearsylvestris  a)ba.-i*J2as^ 
Eugenia  racemoaa. — Linn>, 

Samudra  pu.  ...Malsal.  I  Da7aaBiddeIU......&iiA 

SaiBstBavAdL ....       „       1  Saniadra  ptUaa. .  Ja 

I  This  stout  timber  tree  is  a  saiife  *, 
Ceylon  where  it  grows  in  the  wane  DOtt''i 
parts  of  the  island  up  to  an  elcvatioo  of  IJ'*J 
feet,  also  the  Moluccas,  Peuang,  the  dslu  cf  ti 
Ganges  and  Malabar.  Its  root  ii  tl^^^f 
bitter,  and  is  considered  by  the  hisdai  td  k 
aperient,  cooling  and  febrifutre. — Fl<in  is* 
dhrica.  Voigt.  Thw  En.  PL  Zeyla.  ll.\ 
Roxb.  ii.  634, 
B  ARRINGTONl  A  S  PECI09A.  U^ 

Butonica8p6cioaa,Zorm.  I  Manmea     AsiCctj 

I     Linn* 

Kayai-gyea.  ...Burm. 

This  Urge  beautiful  tree  is  a  nitive  :l 
Ceylon  on  the  sea  shote  between  Guile  r) 
Mature;  of  the  Tharowaddy  DistrieUo^'ti 
Pegu  forests,  the  Tenasserim  Prorinc^t.  'V 
Malay  Archipelago,  Singapore,  the  Molum 
RDd  the  Sduth  Sea  Islands.  It  is  very  pier' 
ful  in  Pfgu.  Its  wood  is  red,  bard,  cf 
fine  grain,  and  equivalent  to  mahogany  u 
used  in  msking  carts.  Ainslie  ajs  iu  i^ 
are  eoiployfd  in  Java  for  intoxieatins:  €ib.^ 
DrB,  ffSkaUghnessy.page  837.  McC^dhfi 
RoxK  iu  636.   Voigt.  61. 

BARRISTER,  a  trained  member  of  Ibf '.T 
profession,  permitted  to  plead  before  the  Ju  'C- 
of  Her  Majesty's  High  Courts  of  JuiticiiT;  j 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Ca^c1ltta,  and  btforr  i; 
Judges  and  Magistrates  of  local  Courts.  T'fc'i 
and  another  body  styled  Pleaden,  are  pen  "' 
to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  ProvhieialC- '-'^ 
and  in  the  High  Court  when  sitting  m  i  Cv J 
of  Appeal. 

BARRI  TUAB.  Hikd.  Cajanus  Isdin* 

BABROW,  a  nonumentel  hei|p  erectad  -<i 
the  dead  of  the  Celtic  and  Soythm  jaoei.  I' 
Romans  atyled  this  a  tumnlus.  Butitut 
known  that  any  auch  have  bef^n  found  »riiu 
the  mountain  range  that  runs  from  tie Ca*:' 
sea  to  Chfna.  Raised  to  a  oonsidersble  b^-:' 
the  barrow  was  a  noble  and  hu  beeo  (bf  ^ 
enduring  sepulchral  monument.  In  socb.  *■ 
remains  of  the  departed  were  placed  oo  t^tn 
face  of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  heaped  • 
See  Burial  Ceremontes.  Cairns* 
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lAtU  Ikl  m  Afghuk  tribe  V.  1!.  of  Daav. 

ee  Kadjtk. 

BARSaT.  KiNt>.  the  nitnX'teatanB,  akomin* 

BAJISATI.   Hmo.   Scrofalooa  «ok8  nrhiok 
nk  oit«ii  boreea,  ni  the  rainy  taaton. 
BARSI,  B  t4Mni  in  Loog.  76^  45r'  £.  BBci 
lu  I^«  16'  N. 

BART.  Hnro.  of  Kagliaii,  Fratios  padus. 
BARTAM.  Malay.  EugeiaMnia  tristis.— 
riffitk.  A  palm  growing  on  the  billa  ^aut 
king,  Mthe«  And  Peaattg,  uiad  in  Fanaiig  in 
aking  mttt  for  the  aides  of  botiaea,  also  for 
Mich,  and  for  all  the  purpoaes  4o  wlMeh  these 
f  the  Kim  fratieam  are  applied. 

BARTAKO.  Plantago  as^or* 

BARIH.  HtVD.     Hindu  fast  dsyt. 

BARTH,  a  kind  of  alleged  metal. 

BARTHKMA,  Ludovico  Bartbema  (VjMito. 
m),  a  native  of  Bologna  who  travelled  in  the 
i«t.  He  began  4iis  travels  A.  D.  1500  and 
1 1555  he  visited  Malacca. 

BARrUOA.  Hmi).  of  Hushyarpar,  Hyme. 
roditcuon  tiaiSim.         • 

BARTHOLQMEW  DIAS  bad  «  sqaadran 
itted  OQtfor  him  by  Jobn  II.  of  Portufxal  and 
ettiri^sail  io  Auguat  1466,  waa  the  itrat  who 
oonded  that  famoos  cape  to  wfaieh,  from  the 
t>rfl;6  be  snsovDtered,  be  gave  the  nasie  of 
Jifw  dot  Tormentos,  or  Oabo  Tormeatosa.-^ 
bo{h  VI  the  nth  GnttKry.     See  IHas. 

B\RTH(JA.   HiMD.     Hymenodiotyoii  ei- 

ei«. 

BARTI.  HiKD.  Patiiciim  briBofde. 

BARTONDT.  Mai.  Morinda  citrifalia. 

BAinX)NIA  AURBA.  ZoaaaoMr,— A 
waouful  gaiden  flower  of  a  yellow  and  white 
otfw,  opening  at   night,  basing     a   a«aeet 

BABIRiU^I.  The  author  of  a  metrical 
^Dscrit  grammar*    H  i»  aphoriama  are  eptitled 

BARTTAKOO.  BsMO.  Egg-plant,  Soknom 

BaRTUNG.  Seed  of  a  bush,  brought  from 
^H  coaeiderf  d  copliug,  iMid  a^tringeat,  used 
■  <bfaeu,  in  diarrhoea- — 00*-  M.ed,  top^pag0 

BARU,  Haiat  ;  JKawal,  Jawmiu :  a  goaaa- 
icf'likc  xubalanoe.  IpUQd  at  the  haae  of  the 
ttioles  of  the  Oomuti  palm,  the  Arenga  sac* 
^i^era.    It  is  imported  Into  China  where  it 

'  "Pplied  Bke  oakum,  for  caulking^  and  aJao 

»lio^r. 

^^RU.   HiHo.    Beed. 

BarugaDAM-     TiL.     Indigofera  glan- 

BAaUKTZB.  An  Afghan  tribe,  an  offshoot 
'r»"Vthe  Abdalla,  one  of  the  branches  of  which, 
^**  Mibomediye,  funiiab  the  present  sovef cis:ns 
J||^-gl«mitan.  They  number  40,000  families, 
^^a.  SuMi.  JaUalabad.  Kandahar. 


BABUN.    SiMa.    Ohitosm  tapia. 

BABUN6I.  UinB.  of  BLaiara,  Qoareia 
tall. 

BABUN^GI.  Hud.  of  Murzee  hiUf  QoeMaa 
ilex« 

BABUNQHI.    Sans.    See  Ganta  iiarin^i. 

BARUNGSADAB.  Leavea  of  a  plant  ^roaa 
Delhi  I  beating  mnd  aa  aueh  uaed  in  mefiiGiaa 
to  cure  flatoleney  and  dyspepsia ;  selb  at  two 
rupees  for  one  seer-— tf^«  J/<d  jTap.  9f  Aj; 
flvre,  jE)q70  129« 

BABUT^  AJUio  J> ABU.    G  cc.  and  Him>. 
Gunpowder 

BARWOOD.    Bee  Dyes. 

BARWUTTIA*  is  *  one  expatriated,'  £«» 

*  har/ottt  of  (babir)  and  wottna,  '  a  coimlry/ 
and  it  meaoa  either  nn  esile,  or  an  .ontlaw,  ao« 
cording  to  the  aaeaaure  of  erime  which  ciused 
his  hamshaMni  from  hia  country •-^JWj.ii^'M^ 
tkoM,  Vol  11.  p,  406. 

BAHTALA.    Bsi90.    fiida  eordtfblia. 
BARTARA.  Hinb.  Side  oordifolia. 

BAKYTA,  Sulphate  of. 

Heavy  spar £|Tft.  I  TdhwsfebisnrsaBa^t'CMBt 

Sulfate  ds  haryte...  Fa.  | 

Occurs  «t  Dofton  in  Cumberland,  near  Kor^ 
nool  in  the  Ceded  Diatricts  :  and  jA  Landour, 

BARZKATUNL    Arab.     Bpogel   aceda. 

BAliZAD.  MiKD.  a  very  acaroe  guo^raain, 
Galbaaau. 

BARZHA.  Hind,  of  Kaaaanur,  Armaoiata 
vulgaris,  aprieot 

BABZUD.   Aeab.  Galbaunm. 

BAS,  in  Long.  76^  10*  £.  and  I/at.  2»^  9' 

BAS.  HiMJX  a  smell,  ta  perfame  or  diaa- 
greeable  odour.  Baai,  amritiog,  pBlnd ;  Bad# 
baa,  bad  smeQ* 

BA8AAL.  Malbal.  Embelk  basttal,  D.  C. 

•  BASALT,  a  rock  of  the  older  voloauie  aeaea, 
of  a  black  oolour  awl  homogepeQUi  ia  jippcar* 
ance,  containing  91-2  per  cent  of  silica,  alnmif 
na  and  otide  of  irtm.  It  ocoorii  c(^Iutan»r,  in 
several  parts  of  InHia  in  the  great  v.oicanic  tract 
of  the  Dekhan,  at  the  kill  Fort  of  fiawilghof  aad 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddsb.  That  vast 
volcanic  formation,  extends  ever  mu»  than 
300,000  square  nviles,  and  <oiiceals»  bKeaki  m^ 
or  alters  all  the  other  reeks  fnom  beneath  whioi^ 
it  haa  forced  its  w^y.-^Colotnl  Sflm.  (JmUr'$ 
Oeoloffiaal  Papers  on  WuUmJwJia,  je>.  J.  Sea 
Dekhan,  Geology,  Greenstone^  Volo>riiie  roofcii. 

B  ASA  K.  The  weatern  mouth  hranoh  of  the 
Me^kong  the  ^preat  river  of  Kimbogia.  Sft 
Kambogia. 

BASAMT.  HiUD.  The  apckig  tima  Th^ 
Suevi,  or  Suiones,  erected  thenalebrated  temple 
of  Upaala,  in  whioh  ibey  placed  the  staftuet  v( 
Thor,  Woden,  and  Vreva*  Ahe  iripla  div^niljf  of 
tha  Scandiaavian  Aii*  4he.T»ttuirti  sA  .the  ^ 
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lar,  and  Lobar  races.  The  firat  (Tbor,  the  ihan- 
derer,  or  god  of  war)  ia  Har,  or  Slahadeva,  the 
destroyer :  the  aecoDd  (Woden)  is  Boodha,  the 
preserver;  and  the  third  (Freya)  is  Oomia,  the 
creatiye  power.  The  grand  festival  to  Freya 
waa  in  spring,  when  all  natnre  revived  ;  then 
boara  were  offered  to  her  by  the  ScaDdanavians, 
and  even  boars  of  paste  were  made  and  awallow- 
ed  by  the  peassntry.  Similarly  still,  with  the 
B9Jpopt,  Vassanti,  or  spring  peraooified,  the 
consort  of  Har»  is  worshipped  by  the  Raj- 
pooty  who  opens  the  aeason  with  a  grand  hunt, 
led  by  the  prince  and  his  vassal  chiefs,  when 
they  ehaae,  slay^  and  eat  the  boar.  Peraonal 
danger  ia  diaregarded  on  thia  day,  as  want  of 
auooeaa  ia  ominous  that  the  Great  Mother 
will  refnae  all  petitions  throughout  the  year. 
In  Tamul  eountriea,  on  the  day  that  the  ann 
entera  Ariesi  banda  of  twelve  young  women, 
of  the  non-hindu  races,  perambulate  the 
streets.  They  have  a  basket  of  ahavinga  which 
they  aurround,  and  bending  low  they  circumam- 
bulate, clapping  their  handa  and  aiiiging  ;  in 
thia  they  represent  the  tweWe  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  with  the  sun  in  the  centre. 

BASANTAOURGH,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  southern  range  of  hills,  running  parallel  to 
Mount  Aboo.  There  are  aeveral  aneient  in- 
scriptions in  Bansorit  of  date  A.  D-  1041.  In 
one  it  ia  recorded  Lahini  wife  of  Yigraha,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  takea  ahelter  with 
bar  brother  and  causes  the  temple  of  the  sun 
in  the  Aravalli  range  to  be  repaired  and  a 
Baolee  to  be  excavated. 

BASANTI.  Hind,  a  bright,  pale  lemon 
yellow  oolour,  the  favourite  colour  of  Krishna. 

BA8ANTI-MAIL  SURKHI.  YeUow  colour 
with  crimaon  tint. — FaweU. 

BASANT-PANCHMI.  A  hindu  aeasonal 
festival  about  the  9th  February,  in  honour  of 
Baaanth,  the  spriuf^,  in  hindu  mythology,  per- 
•onified  and  an  attendant  of  Kama  the  god  of 
love. 

BA8AT.  HiKB.    Goods,  property. 

BASATI.  HntD.  pedlar's  wares,  pins,  look- 
ing glaaaes,  antinony.  pumice  bozea,  Im.,  &c. 

BA8AVA,  the  aacred  bull  of  Si?a. 

BASATI.  Til.  the  Morli  of  the  Mahrattaa, 
the  Dev^Dasa,  or  women  devoted  to  the  hindu 
gods  in  the  hindu  templea.  The  Basavi  women 
•re  usually  devoted  to  the  god  Biva,  and  be* 
come  proatitutes.  They  are  called  Linga  or 
Oarude  Basavi,  acoordtng  as  they  are  devoted 
to  one  or  other.  They  are  called  also  Jogi  alao 
Morli  and  tie  married  aometimea  to  a  knife, 
aometimea  to  an  idol.  In  many  parte  of  the 
•oath  of  In<lie,  the  low  caatea  or  out  castes, 
thne  devote  their  young  women,  in  order  that 
they  nay  follow  proatitation  openly,  under  the 
«loak  ef  a  leligioaa  rite.  Itiaaot  easy  to  trace 
Ihe  erigin  U  lUi  muUmf  bat  at  Ike  MyletU 


CBstivala  which  were  connected  with  the  vonhf 
of  Baal  or  Moloch  the  women,  as  slsvcs  to  ik 
goddess  were  obliged  to  purchase  exemptst 
from  being  sacrificed  by  prostitutioo.  Aloca 
all  the  Jewish  prophets  down  to  Jereaiisk  eos* 
plain  that  this  service  was  carried  oo  ia  t^ 
high  placea  by  the  Jewa. — Jmmm,  Fol.  iT,f. 
210.     8ee  Deva-Dasa  ;  Jogi,  Morli. 

BASGHKIR,  a  Tartar  race.    SeeKslkiL 

BASGHMAKL    Rua.    Shoes. 

BASDEO,  •  kinsman  of  Krishos.  Sae 
Krishna,  p.  645- 

B  AS  EEL  AN  ISLAND,  one  of  tbe  Piii^ 
lipine  Ishinds,  is  high  and  ^xtensife  ind  lep^ 
rated  by  the  Straitaof  Baaeelan  from  tbsS.  W 
end  of  Mindanao.  Ita  eastern  eitrasutj  ii  n 
Lat  6"^  30'  N.  Long.  I23<^  SO'  K  Obi!i 
S.  W.  aide,  the  Maloaa  river  diseabogoo  iato 
a  bay  of  the  aame  name,  and  the  viUifttf 
Maloaa  is  abont  a  mile  up  the  lifcr.- 
Horsburgh' 

BA8EHIB,  a  petty  staU  near  8imb.  Ita 
independent,  governed  by  a  rajah,  wImk  ^ 
minion  alao  eztenda  over  Kunavar;  uam* 
roencea  a  very  little  north  of  Kom,m,iui 
oocupiea  the  aouth  aide  of  the  river  Sutlq  a^: 
the  mountain  alopea  above  it,  as  far  esM  u 
the  confinea  of  Knnawar.  The  vaUej  o(  ^ 
Sutlej,  in  the  western  part  of  Bsiebir,  fba 
Rampur  downwards,  haa  an  elevatios  of  utt<s 
more  than  8,000  feet,  Rampur,  140  feet  ibore 
the  bed  of  the  river,  being  3,400  feet  ibore  it* 
level  of  the  aea.  The  river  at  the  height  of  ty 
rnins,  is  an  impetuous  torrent  of  great  ■iit'* 
Dr.  Thowuan*9  Travri*  in  IF'uUm  Bim^'* 
and  Tibei^  page  61.     See  Rampur. 

BASEEPOORA,  in  L  »Dg.  W  Sr  £.  u^ 
Lat.  as*'  %%'  N. 

BA8ELLA,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  Rit«ii 
order  Chenopodiaceae,  of  which  B.  albs  and  ? 
cordifolia,  with  a  variety  Brubra  ooear  in  Inii«> 
B.  lucida  ia  also  mentioned  and  B.  oi^  i^ 
cultivated  in  China.  The  natives  of  the  Coi»* 
mandel  Coast  reckon  five  varieties  of  thii,  tkn^ 
of  which  are  cultivated  and  two  wiki ;  w 
Terra  or  Poto-batsalla,  the  Mattochbstiihi 
and  the  PeddabaUalla.  But  Boxborgk  eH 
inclined  to  regard  them  all  aa  varietiei  of  ^^ 
species  and  to  think  B.  Japanica  of  BevflA 
another.— iSeusd. 

BASELLA    ALBA.— Imn. 


Badrajnl-abtas ...    A  bas. 
Hoi,  alaoi  Ban  Pol..  Baao. 

Safed  poiD „ 

BanSaf ad  pooin...      „ 
Whit*     MaUbar      night 

shade ••• •    Eao. 

White  Basil ^.     „ 

Indian  Tea... n 

Saffed  Tulai...Qut.  Hno. 
Bayl-ke-buthla-ke-baji. 

VAHa. 


Mayal-kabaji. 

Wablea     ... 
Viahwa-ftnlaai     SJ 

Kalamhtf  .....^ 
CflBJsaff  hin.. 
Knka  tiria«.  Btt 
kun.  Allahatn:*! 
AUit-Backehali 
Pedd«       „     ••• 
Kara 
Polaoi 
Tiagke 
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SASm-BAZOUK. 


Thtt  is  1  twiniog  plaiit,  with  aoflcaleiit  stetos 
ad  leares.  It  grows  all  over  India  and  Burmahf 
od  is  mnek  cnlftivated. — FoMlkMcr,  Boxb.  iL 
(am.  Voigl.  838. 

BASELLA  NIGRA.  Wight,  is  edtivated  in 
hina. 

EASELLA  CORDIFOLIA,  Lam.  B.  alba 
nil.  RkeOe.  Roxb,  Foi.  U.  pp.  104-5. 

B&aella  laoida. — Linn. 

B4sella  rubra  var.  B.  oordifolia. 

Bottoo-Pasaalei     Ki- 
rai Tam. 

Bach-ohali  Kura.  Txl. 

Pedda  bach-chali. 

Tige  bach-chali« 

Poti    t^atsali 
Eoora 
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'ain-Sbiq Brnq. 

*ui „ 

led  MtUbar     night 
ibide. Bmo. 

'ui HOTD. 

Jpo'dski Sanb, 

ila-pa^Aiwiti...  SiHOH. 

Moeli  enlUvated  all  over  India,  where  its 
ixalkaee  as  a  regetable  is  celebrated  in  the 
bOowiDg  ^kam  :  when  the  npodaki  appears 
iloDg  with  its  miniaier,  the  tamannd,  away  1 
t«a;l  ye  other  vegeUbles. — ¥1^  And.  VoigL 
321.  Roxb.  f9L  St.  p.  104. 

Bash.  Tuki,  the  head  of  a  man.  See 
Kauiibaik. 

HASH  Pttt.  Living,  Bnd-o-bMb,  means 
of  iirioe:  Koosh^baah  in  easy  circumstances. 

BASUA.   Pess.  Ahawk. 

BASHES  ISLANDS  consist  of  a  chain,  in 
ik  Exstera  Archipelago  mostly  high,  lyin^ 
north  of  the  Babayan  islands  from  Lst.  19^ 
Si'X.toLat.  21«  13'  N.    Their  names  are 

Let.        Long. 

B&Hntang  or  Richmond  Isd.     19  58     122  14 

BiUo  or  Dampiets  Grafton 
W«m1  M  I7i  121  67 

^^og  or  Sabtan  called 
MoQooath  Island  by  Dam- 
pier. 

Btsbee  Island    Bajat,    or 

Onoge  Island. 

1^  north  Bsshees  consist  of  one  large  and 
twosmallislands  in  Let.  21*  3 J*  N.— ^or#. 

HASHI BAZOUK,  Tuhkish,  irregnlar  ea- 
^>  called  HyU  along  the  ralley  of  the  Tigris 
ud  at  Moaoi  and  Bashi-basonk  in  Kou- 
■clis  and  Aostolia.  They  are  ooUeeted  from 
^  daiaea  and  provinoes.  A  man,  known  for 
«*  eoorage  sad  during,  is  named  Hyta-Bashi, 
«  chief  of  the  Hyta,  and  is  fnrnished  wiih 
^bn  orders  for  pay  and  provisions  for  so 
^7  honenett,  Itom  four  or  five  hundred  to  a 
uottfland  or  more.  He  oollects  all  the  vsgrnnts 
^  fttt  hooters  he  can  find  to  make  up  his 
"^'"B^.  They  fiod  their  own  arms  and  horses, 
^fh  aonetimes  they  are  famished  by  the 
Hyti-Badii,  who  deduots  a  part  of  their  pay 
wttilbe njnburses  himself.  The  best  Hyte 
ve  MbsoiaBs  and  Lazes,  and  they  form  a  Yery 


effeotire  body  of  irregnlar  eavidiy.  Their  paf^at 
Mosul  is  small,  amounting  to  about  eight  shil^^ 
lings  a  month ;  they  are  quartered  on  the  viU 
lages,  and  are  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  they  plunder  and  ill-treat  as  they  think 
fit.  When  a  Hyta-bashi  has  established  m 
reputation  for  himself,  his  followers  are  nume- 
rous  and  devoted*  He  wanders  about  the  pro- 
vinoes, and  like  a  eondottiere  of  the  middle 
ages,  sells  his  servioes,  and  those  of  his  troops, 
to  the  Pasha  who  offera  most  pay,  and  the  best 
prospects  of  plunder. — Layard  Niituvek^  Vol. 
/.  pp.  38-9. 

BASHINA  BANS.  Hind.  Dendrocalamus 
tulda,   Nees. 

BASHO.  Thibktan.  Sweet  currants. 

BASf,  a  drink  prepared  in  the  Philippines 
from  sugar  cane. 

BA8I,  a  town  in  Long.  85^  88'  E.  and 
Lat.  26«*  66'  N. 

BASIL,  Ocimum  basilicum  and  minimnm* 
Herbs  used  in  salads,  aud  soups,  raised  from 
seed,  require  little  csre  in  the  culture  ;  almost 
weeds  in  Madras. — Jaffrey. 

BASILISK,  the  Basaliscus  Anboiensis^ 
Dsbdin,  one  of  the  Igusnidc  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelaico. — Eng^  Cye, 

BASILEUS,  a  Greek  title  assumed  by  tha 
Bactrian  kings. 

BASIN.  Fb.  Dimety. 

BASKANOS  OPHTHALMOS,    Anciiks 
Gbebk.     Evil  Eye- 
BASKETS. 


Bags.. •«  Malat. 

BroBong ...      jt 

Kuta ^....^.MALSAb. 

Canasta Port. 

KorsiDie Rva. 

Canastaa,  Caoaatos...  Sr. 
aLQO0...«.M«..  •  ...•••.••  JI1AI& 
uaxnpa.v.M. ..« •■..••  ...XBEik 


Tavon BuRM. 

Corbeillea Fa* 

Korbe GxR. 

Tokra Gut 

Tokra... Hind- 

Paniere It* 

Bakul Hal- 

KranjaDg MaLat* 

AmbuDg ,j 

In  use  in  most  countries,  ars  made  of  various 
shapes  and  from  such  materials  as  the  district 
can  furnish.  In  India  such  as  bsmboov  rattans 
or  canes,  leaves,  and  midribs  of  the  eooeannt, 
the  date  palm  and  the  brab  tree,  also  those  of 
the  Vitex  negundo  ;  Ferreola  buxifolia.  Elate 
sylvestris  may  be  instanced  as  in  use  in  S.  E. 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab,  the  following  plants  are 
ployed  for  Baskei  work  and  Wattling 


Amndinaria  falcata. 
Arundo  species* 

„       donax* 
Bambnsa  stricta. 
Cotoneaster  obtuse. 
Indigofera  hetcrantha. 
Meliea  species. 
Parrotia    JacquemoB- 

tiana. 


Pinus  Gerardiana. 

„      longifolia. 
Rhus  eotinus. 
Saechamm  sara. 
Salix  alba* 

„    Babylonica^ 

„    apeeies. 
Tephrosia  purpurea* 

.  Vitex  negundo. 
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j^natta^ 


UBSI4  vnmufiEii 


BlSKfiT,  JnAmoMi,  a  naannog  oaptii- 
ty  ;  1  (l6  sre  80  ladian  nuaiidfl. 
•  JBA.3L.    Hind.    Allium  oepa,  an  omoii* 
,  BASLIOON.    Grbbk.     Juglans  ngia. 
.  BASLICUM    AQRBSTE.     JIuhph.    S511. 
of  Ocimum  sanctam. — Lirm* 
'  BASMA.  Hind.  lodigofera  tinctoria. 
>  BASMATl.  Hind.  The  fineat  qaality  of  rioe, 
ihat  of  Kaogra  is  celebrated ;  but  fine  lioe  in 
Qther  diatiiets  ia  csalled  basmati ;  it  is  a  Tery 
whitOylongy  thia  grain,  and  fragrant  when  boiled. 
The  name  aeeoia  to  be  from  two  Hindi  words, 
baa,  smell. 
B^SNA.    Hii<D.    Agati  grpndiflora. 
BA:iOiCA.     Beno.     Adhatoda  vesica. 
BA30TL  UiND'  of  Kaugra,  Oolebiookia  op- 
posit  ifolia« 

BA8PA  EIVER,  an  impetuous  stream,  a 
feeder  of  Uie  Ganges.  It  runs  in  a  beautiful 
valley.  The  climate  is  intermediate  between 
the  dry  one  of  Spiti  and  the  rooisi  one  of 
Gurhwal. — Cleg.  PunJ.  Rep  p.  41. 

BASRAH.  Ab.     The  town  of  Bassorah. 
BASSAD.     Arab.  Coral. 
BAS8AD0RE  POINT,  is  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Ktslim,  In  Lat.  26^  89'  N.  Long. 
6S  ®  22'  E. 

BASSALETGUNGB,  a  town  in  India  in 
Iiong.  8*«  W  K  and  Lat  26^  7*  N. 
BaSSALOR.    See  Topes. 
BAS5ARL  MARA.     Can.  Ficus  infeotoria. 
BASSAR.    Hind,  of  Knnawar  and  slong  the 
Sutlej  Cap  parts  fpinosa,  Sirropean  caper. 

BASSAVANCOTTA,  in  Long.     76  of  11' 
B.  and  L«t.  14«»  40'  N. 
/  BA68EE,  two  towns  in  India  in  Long.  78  ^ 
V  E.  and   Lat.  SI®   49*  N.  in  Long.  76<^  8* 
B.  and  Lat.  26 <»  48' N, 

BASSE  IN  (properly  Wasi)  a  town  in  India, 
in  Long.  72"^  52'  E.  and  Lat.  l^""  20'  N. 
The  mouth  of  the  Bassein  river  is  in  Lat.  19  ^ 
16'  N.  Long.  72''  49'  B.  Bassein  is  sn  ancient 
and  now  desolate  city  thirty  miles  from  Bom- 
bay on  the  Gora  Bunder  river.  The  old  Fort 
of  Bassein  wis  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  tflken 
afier  a  protracted  siege  by  the  ICahrattas  at  the 
elose  of  the  18th  eentnry,  and  by  them,  utterly 
devastated.  What  the  invader  left  standing 
the  weather  and  the  fieus  indica  are  rapidly 
overthrowing,  and  soon  there  wilt  remain  but  a 
few  shapeless  heaps  of  stones  overgrown  with 
rank,  vegetation  to  show  where  the  cathedrals 
and  paUces  of  the  fnmous  Portuguese  eettle- 
ment  once  stood.  A  ^w  fishermen  and  shi- 
karries,  alone  oooopy  a  upot  onee  replete  with 
luxury  and  power.— ilxton'a  Wegtem  India, 
FoLf^pp,  172,179.  HorAurgh.  SeeBbeels, 
Kola.  Basaeia  and  Salaette  were  taken  by  the 
Blftat  lodia  Coapanj'a  toopa,  oa  the  28tk 
J)ec«Bber  1774,  Und  ■  Bassein  wu  obiained 
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in  1775  by  tuaaty  Ipoii  laf^ba  Psskvs^atf  I 
on  the  Slat  SeasBibar  1802,  a  tiesty  la' 
agreed  to  at  Basaeia.    See  Bbil,  Kel 

BASSEIN,  a  town  on  the  baob  of  Ik 
weatera  braneh  in  the  Imvaddy  Delta,  in  L 
16^  46'  30*  N.  and  L.  94»  47'  £.  It  formine 
of  the  reveauB  districta  of  Britah  Buraii, 
with  an  area  of  8,900  squars  miles.  The  fiiua 
creek  is  subject  to  the  bore,  the  eradc  ym  th 
Rangoon  river  aad  Chioa  Buakiu  livsr.  S» 
Pegu.    Rangoon. 

BASSES.  The  Great  Basses,  csUed  RaiDn. 
Paaj  by  the  natives  of  India,  is  ibs  asae  0(1 
ledge  of  rocks  nearly  a  mile  in  eiteat  ehiMt 
a  £sw  feet  above  water,  on  which  the  ssibteih 
very  high  in  bad  weather.  Aooordisg  to  01 
tive  tradition,  a  pagoda  of  braaa  wsi  Jorncffj 
erected  thereon,  bat  at  present  only  s  laof  lii 
rook  appears,  whieh  ia  completely  covered  vkei 
the  aurae  rana  high.  This  daogarottiWfe» 
about  9  miles  from  the  ahoie,  in  Lat.  i^  11* 
N.,  Long.  81  ^  Sft'  E.  There  is  a  safe  c^u»4 
between  it  and  the  main  with  about? to U 
fathoma.  The  LitUe  Banes  aie  in  Lat.  6  ^  U\' 
N.,  Long.  81  <=>  54'  E.  aud  21  miles  nonbwt} 
E.  from  the  Great  Basaee.  They  conufiofi 
ledge  of  rooka  a  little  above  water  with  otWn 
contiguous  projecting  uader  water  to  1  c(r>- 
siderable  distancci^  and  atraggliog  roeki  profat- 
iiig  a  great  way  from  the  dry  ledge.  h» 
distant  from  the  shore  6  or  7  miles,  the  ek> 
nel  inside  the  Little  Bassaa  is  net  safe  for  Unc 

ships.  — Hortbnrgh, 

BASSIA,  a  genus  of  planta,  of  the  nitvii 
order  Sapotacest  of  whiah  aeveral  spssief,  ^ 
furnishing  useful  products,  occur  in  the  louU 
east  of  Asia  and  B.  Parkii,  Don,  is  es  Alhoia 
tree— B.  serioea  Bl.  ia  a  tree  of  the  HAuntiia 
and  B.  cuneata  BK  a  tree  of  Java. 

BASSIA,  Species.  In  the  soutbera  Prom- 
ces  of  Tenasserim,  a  Basaia  tffe  is  qaiU  i^ 
dant  in  a  few  localities  ;  aud  it  is  said  to  tfftfi 
a  timber  ia  ao  way  inferior  to  tasL-i^ 
jlTcuon. 

BASSIA  BUTYRACEA.-J?oj*.  ti.  531. 

ladiAB  Batter  tree  Siro.  I  Tiil-poU    ^   I»K^ 
Falws:  Phalawar  ..Hiaa.  { 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Alnora  hiUs  sal  • 
Nepal,  and  hss  amalliah  white  fldwaia  \» 
wood  ia  of  no  value*  Ita  fratt  ta  eatea  bf  eoa* 
the  prodnet  thai  haa  oommerdal  value  ii  i^ 
aolid  oil  which  ia  expressed  from  the  keneh  * 
beautiful,  white  aolid  fiit,  whieh  eoneieiee  i»* 
mediately  it  is  eapraesed,  but  melts  ataleaif*' 
ture  above  120  ^  Fahc  and  in  this  f«P^}* ' 
superior  to  all  •cither  TegctaUe  fata  prodaotd  « 
India.  The  kenela  are  braised  ialo  ths  cot- 
staieaee  of  eiaam,  pat  into  a  oloth  bsg  •wj 
atone  put  on  the  top  to  eiprsas  the  ^  ^ 
immediatelv  hardens  to  4he  oonsialaaeeof  bsp 
laid  and^ia  of  a  dbUeaia  whale  ttbtf-    ^ 


^ABSU  uaajnfLU. 


BABSU  MNOUOLIA. 


j» 
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<«k«l». 

UkuftTm fijco. 

tro«i  iMTtd  Binift   ,, 

*«ilW4 -.fllWD. 

Hal*! 


i9cd  M  a  lubrieaot  it  f1ieiuaatlRD«  It  kevpa 
trnoBtht.    It»  Mid  ibaiin  Rohtliaiifid  i«car 

•  obuiried  from  ibis  plant. *-.flod;d.  n.  1)27. 
t'diffV^AMM^,  4ta.  Rt^le.  Ill  Sim.  Boi. 
24.  '&  18^1  l^>i^  34^  £rM)iter,  Bim. 
mm.    See  Shea  Butter. 

BASSIA  ELLIPTiOA.— 2)a/Mtt. 

ItooaiMlra  Gullenii — Ihury, 
PMhoDta.^  ...€4N« 
This  nujeetio  tree  ha»  beea  traoed  from 
oorg  to  TrBTandrom-  It  yields  a  subatanoa 
birk  IS  WM  at  one  time  thought,  would  be  n 
institote  for  Gnttn  Percha,  but  aubaequent 
rp'Uis leas  favourable.  The  timber  deaervea 
ttMition. —Z>r.  CUghom^B  Ffyre^U  and  Gar- 
lau,p  13. 

BASSIA  LAT!TOLTA.-rrRrf. 

'o^w ..Bawo.  [Poonnam Malkau 

'ofcti* Maduka Sass. 

Ipei^ Tait. 

^bipe- ^ 

Kaat  Uhipa.... n 

Jlipi     ■•••••  •■•««•  M.  •••  LUu* 

Ippa. , ,^ 

^•'^7 -....  MABlt.  1  Jppe  ebtfttu „ 

Tbii  ni^lhsff  aited  timber  tree  baa  a  trunk 
»f  10  fcet  vitk  $  feet  of  girths.  It  growa  in  the 
ooontiifloaf  p«ru  of  the  Circara,  in  Ben|tal,  in 
IbeTrnee.  m  Oodh,  Gwalior, Punjab  in  Malwa, 
S»fpon  and  Oinarat.  It  ia  planted  near  the 
)odli  rillagea  in  ^roYea.  The  tree  ia  common 
Jl  o?er  tkt  Bombay  jon^lea,  both  on  the  ooast 
aut  abrve  tba  ghauts.  It !»  abundant  in  parte 
'the  Nurpur parganah  of  the  CaiiKra  diatriet, 
'iMre  tht  two  amaU  lalukaa  of  *'  Mau"  derire 
^r  name  from  tbe  prevalence  of  the  tree. 
io  tba  Circara,  it  ia  never  felled  by  tbe  natives 
hii  iiii  alao  preaervcd  in  Nagpoia  on  account 
>f  ill  lar^e  fleaby  flowera  which  are  dried  and 
»tea  nv  by  the  bill  tribes  and  are  fermented 
tod  Qted  in  distilling  mahwah  arrack.  Tbe 
^wm  in  tbe  Punjab  aell  at  50  aoera  tbe  Bapee 
-r  ihis  purpose.  The  flowera  arc  sweet  taatedi 
^<i  are  eaten  raw.  Jackala  are  particularly 
M  of  them.    The  flowera  fail  apontaneoualy 

*  ^W  ripen.  They  are  gathered  and  dried  by 
'  i^  daja  eipoaure  in  tbe  aun ;  when  thua  pre- 
>»red  ibey  very  much  reaemble  a  dried  grape, 
<>tii  in  taste  and  flavour.  Either  eaten  raw 
r  dressed,  they  afford  a  wboleaome  strengthen- 
i?food. 

Mahm  Oil  ia  obtained  from  the  kemela  of 
Of  fruit,  is  an  article  of  common  consumption 
a  India,  md  may  often  be  met  with  under  the 
'*aei  of  Mowba  or  yallah  oil  in  the  London 
Qarket.  The  coat  of  the  oil  extracted  ia  3 
*'^^Mpcr  mannd.  The  proportion  of  oil 
M^  by  utive  pioceaa  ia  about  half  the 
''W  of  the  aeed;  used  only  for  burning 
'^A  to  nutch  maemblea  ghee^  or  clarified  but- 
|^»  thai  being  cheaper,  it  ia  oftea  mixed  with 
^coQuaodity^  and  used  ia  fictuala,  burned 


in  kmpe,  vnd  applied  axteraaO^  aa  ft  remedy  te 
wounds  and  all  cvtanemia  eruptiona.  The  tim» 
ber  in  Nagpore,  is  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  and 
m  girth  4  or  &  feat,  in  the  Puajab  iO  feat  long 
and  6  feet  in  girth  and  attama  its  full  aiae  im 
dO  tears.  The  character  of  ita  wood  aeema  to 
vary  in  difi'erent  localitiea.  In  the  Punjab,  ita 
wood  ia  of  a  eianamon  colour,  bard,  ckse  ^rain^ 
ed|  heavy  and  durabk  ;  prodttces  good  timber 
for  building  pnrposea.  Captain  Sankey  aaya 
that  in  Nagpore  it  ia  of  a  pinldab  colour,  and 
but  a  weak  timber,  while  from  being  invari- 
ably rotien  at  the  heart,  4  to  6  inohea  aqiaase 
of  really  good  aound  timber .  is  all  that  cam 
be  reokoaad  on  and  it  is  eagerljr  devoured  by 
white  ante.  In  the  Upper  Provwoea  of  India» 
he  adds  that  the  timber  ia  mora  osteemed^ 
and  has  bees  uaed  far  door  and  window 
frames.  Ha  does  not  ciaas  it  aa  a  building 
material.  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  says  that 
the  wood,  particularly  the-  large  logs  brought 
from  the  BHria  forest  and  Xuperwunje  hills^  ia 
(extensively  used  for  house  and  cart  purposes  \p, 
Quzerat,  but  seldom  appears  in  the  roatket  in 
Bombay  or  elsewhere.  It  appeara  atrong  and 
tough.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India^  its 
wood  is  described  as  hard  and  strong  and  pro- 
per for  the  naves  of  whecla — Ifr.  Powell  aaya 
tiiat  the  tree  pives  a  good  and  durable  wood  but 
small,  and  tiiough  not  abundant  in  the  Punjab, 
the  wood  is  hard  and  atrong,  and  in  request  for 
naves  of  wheels,  carriages,  kc^—Voifft,  p.  52Cf. 
Captain  Sankey  :  Dvm  Gibson  ;  Mad.  B-  J,  R. 
miiot't  Fl  Oudk  0'Shatiffhn€S9jf,  428.  JioxL 
Vol,  ii.p  526.  Veg,  King,  551.  Birdwood. 
ElphiMt.  History  of  India,  p  10.  £x.  1862, 
Malcolm* s  Central  India,  VoL  u.  p,  47, 
Powells  Products  of  the  Pur^fab^  ClegkQm\$ 
Report  on  the  Panjab,  p-  H 
BASSIA  X^ONGIFOLIA.— r»We. 


•.••»  «•*••«. 


r^iva* 


lAoaa. 
Ennai    Cazrai 

ram  i...M«i««.t.  m.Taic 

Yepa? ^Tm- 

Ippa »»* 

Piona..  n 

Ippa  manu Tat. 

OodoogaiaanmLOi  Wy- 

nad. 


Kaa^Zaa .«•  ..  Bnait. 

Long  l«av4dBiiaaia>  £Na. 
Wild  Sap ota.  Tree.  £:<Q. 

Mabwa .Guz. 

Mohe-Ka-Jhar Hind. 

Bllupi   Malbal. 

Meegaaa...*..  .m... Singh. 

Tel-mi ••...6imoh. 

Illupa   Tav. 

Elupa rt      I 

Tbia  tree  grows  in  the  hotter  parts  of  CeyloVt 
especially  in.  native  gardens,  in  Coimbator«,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Wynaad  and  in  the 
Bombay  foreata  nortb  of  the  Goa  border.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  a  good  deal  like  Baaaia  lalifolia, 
but  its  leaves  are  aarrow,  and  its  flowers 
much  more  fleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  India,  and  is  found  in  plants tiona 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Coromandel.  It 
flowers  daring  tbe  hot  season  in  tbe  month  of 
May,  and  the  seed  ripcnain  August  and  Septeai- 
ber«  The  oU  (E^i  oil,  Ipi  ahaH,  .Tsi.  SUoopoa 
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.    BAS8IA  LONGIFOLIA. 


fiABSOBiH. 


yomai,  Tam  .)  sUins  linen  or  wooUao  doth  as 
«niinal  oil  does,  while  the  fatly  sabstanoe  of  the 
Bataia  butyracea  poaaessaa  no  aaoh  property 
but  when  rubbed  on  doth  leavea  no  trace  be- 
hind. The  followinfe  were  jriven  aa  the  econo* 
mieal  naea  of  the  Bassia  longifolia,  by  the  Ber. 
Dr.  John  of  Tranquebar.  The  oil  pretaad 
from  the  ripe  fruit  ia  'ised  by  the  nativea  aa 
vommon  lamp  oil.  It  is  a  prindpal  ingredient 
in  making  the  country  soap  and  keeps  there- 
fore often  the  same  price  with  the  oocodtnut  oil. 
It  ia  to  the  oommon  people  a  substitute  in 
place  of  ghee  and  eocoanut  oil  in  their  currriea 
and  other  dishea.  They  make  oakea  of  it,  and 
many  of  the  poor  get  their  livdihood  by  aell* 
ing  these  sweet  oil  cakea.  The  cake  left  after 
the  oil  is  expressed  is  used  for  washioflf  the 
head,  and  ia  carried  aa  a  small  article  of  trade 
to  those  countriea  where  these  trees  are  not  to 
be  found. 

The  flowers  which  fall  in  May  are  gathered 
1>y  the  common  people,  dried  in  the  sun,  roast- 
ed and  eaten  as  food.  They  are  also  bruised 
and  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  made  into  small 
*balls,  which  are  sold  or  exchanged  for  fish, 
rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 

The  skin  is  taken  off  fro^i  the  ripe  fruit  as 
well  aa  the  unnpe,  and  sfter  throwing  away  the 
unripe  kernel  boiled  to  a  jelly  and  eaten  with 
^alt  and  capsicum. 

The  leaves  are  boiled  with  water  and  given 
as  a  medicine  in  several  diseases  to  both  men 
*and  cattle. 

The  milk  of  the  green  fruit  and  of  the  ten- 
'der  bark  is  given  also  as  a  medicine. 

The  bark  ia  used  to  cure  the  itch. 

The  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  teak- 
>rood  but  not  so  easily  worked,  nor  is  it  pro- 
curable of  auch  a  length  for  beams  and  planks, 
except  *on  day  ground  where  it  grows  to  a 
.eoBSiderable  height,  but  in  such  a  aoil  does 
not  produce  ao  many  branchea  and  is  less  fruit- 
ful than  when  in  a  aandy  or  mixed  soil  which 
is  the  best  for  it.  In  a  sandy  soil  the  branches 
ahoot  out  near  to  the  ground  to  a  great  circum* 
fersnce,  and  give  more  fruit.  These  trees  re< 
-quire  but  a  little  attention  and  watering  during 
tne  first  two  or  three  yeara  in  the  dry  season 
and  being  of  so  great  use  there  could  be  plan- 
tations of  them  on  high  and  sandy  grounds, 
where  no  other  fruit  tree  will  grow.  Mr.  Rohde 
aays  that  the  Ippi  of  the  Teloogoo  conntry  is 
valued  for  keels  of  ships  and  for  planking  below 
the  water  line.  Exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun 
in  the  log,  it  rends  into  strips,  but  it  is  consider- 
*  ed  a  good  wood  for  trenails  for  platform  carts 
and  for  the  more  substantial  parts  of  furniture, 
and  it  ia  comparfttivdy  free  from  the  attacka 
of  the  Teredo  navalia.  It  ia  proenrable  among 
the  loga  bronght  down  the  Godavery.  In  the 
^Wynnadi  it  ia  known  ae  the  Oodegoo  meram 


and  ia  there  an  ordiaaiy  dasd  tne :  its  vo4 
being  mueh  uaed  on  the  Malabar  side  kr 
building.  Dr.  Wight  aaya  it  is  a  light  ooIotk, 
hard  and  durable  wood  nearly  equal  is  ibr« 
reapects  to  teak,  but  much  smaller.  Ii 
Coimbatore  it  ia  much  uaed  in  the  coostrudki 
of  carts,  where  great  strength  is  called  for.  Ii 
Malabar,  where  it  attaina  a  laige  aitCi  its 
uaed  for  spare.  Dr.  Clrghom  describes  it  d 
a  good  wood  for  trenaila.  It  grows  is  tv 
northern  province  of  Ceylon,  and  its  vwi 
wliich  is  said  to  last  from  2S  to  80  T«n. 
weighs  61  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  hiiof 
uhH  as  keels  for  dhonies,  for  bridges  ibw  .■ 
house  building.  The  seeds  contain  about  \i 
per  cent,  of  oil  a  bright  ydlow  color.  I  SI  h 
of  seed  in  the  ordinary  native  mde  vij  •/ 
expresdng,  produce  2  English  galiooi  of  oil 
The  oil  or  ita  aeed  may  form  an  importu;  v- 
tide  of  export  aa  m  putty  oil.  Ii  makes  uor  • 
lent  eandlea  and  aoap.  Ita  ehief  use  is,bofcver. 
for  burning  in  lamps,  and  when  fresh,  ntn^ 
stitute  for  butter  in  native  oooke^.  hi  ff^^ 
dnCy  the  oil  ia  uaed  utemally  to  cure  euu»« 
oua  diaordera  ;  and  the  leavesi  milk  of  t^ 
green  fruit,  and  bark,  are  boiled  in  wttcrnt 
remedy  in  rheumatiaD. — I£r^  Jiendit.  If- 
Wight.  Mr.  Bohde.  Mr.  McIwr.Mr.RMlr. 
Jia9on,  Dr.CUghom,  Flora  AndkrieaJindifi 
Mat,  Mtdica^pp.  209,  263.  Hoxb.  Vol,  t^  ;; 
523,  405  O'Shofughnmy,  428.  Voigt,p.V\. 
Veg,  King.  501.  Tkw.  En.  PL  ZegL  Vd,  UL 
p.  175.  M.  B.  Jur.  EepL    See  Oils. 

BAS8IA  PARKII,  the  Shea  tree  or  Stettm 
of  Africa,  called  also  the  African  hotter  pins 
has  not  been  introduced  into  Indts— «  solid  (J 
is  obtained  from  its  fruit  by  drying  tbem  is  tk^ 
sun  and  then  boiling  the  kernels  is  wtter.- 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  501«2.  See  St^ 
Butter. 

BASSORAH,*"  waa  bnUt  by  tbe  \hi 
Omar,  with  the  view  of  aecoring  the  trsic « 
Ouxerat  and  Siud,  It  ia  built  on  s  entl  (j 
rather  canal,  about  one  mile  and  a  hslf  diiu-^ 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  bsnks  of  tbe  crri 
are  fringed  with  foliage,  among  which  are  tH 
walnut,  apple,  mulberry,  apricot*  It  is  oi-i 
by  the  Arabs  Al-Sura  from  Be-aUSun,  sir*"^ 
ing  the  atony  soil  on  which  it  ia  built-  It  «'^ 
originally  constructed  for  purposes  of  tnctj 
and  never  having  been  the  aeat  ofaorerfr-i 
power,  it  is  not  adorned  with  those  atnct-^' 
which  decorate  the  dties  of  the  east  1  ^ 
khalif  Omar,  in  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  tbe  H ; 
rah  wishing  to  combine  the  commerce  of  I'  • 
Persia,  and  Arabia,  laid  the  foundatioo  of  tt 
place  near  to  the  eonfluenoe  of  the  Eoplir*'' 
and  Tigris.  The  8hat»ul-Arab  emptiei  itv< 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  into  the  Fenat 
Gulf,  and  commanda  the  navigation  of  tbr  >* ' 
rounding  countriesy*  witb  the  coast  of  lo^*^ 
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nd  tbfi  emrant  of  P«iia  and  Arabia. 
iiiber  menshanU  ftora  all  nations  retorted  for 
heukeof  traffic — Greeks,  Jews,  Armaniana. 
SaoyiDi,  and  Moors»  The  site  of  Bussora  ia 
3ir,  aod  froQ  this  eireamsisnoe  is  much  subject 
9  inundation  when  the  river  orerflows  its  batiks. 
'rom  Basrtfa  to  Honnnz,  the  sea  cosst  people 
rlocipally  lire  on  fish  and  manuscript 
icrjonaries  describe  the  breed  or  food  oalied 
dabiabah  or  Mahiashnah  used  chiefly  among 
he  people  of  Lar ;  as  prepared  from  fish, 
more  particularly  a  small  kind  found  near 
ilonoQZ)  by  exposing  it  to  thesnn.  Strabo 
md  Arrian  relate,  that  the  ancient  lohythyopfaa- 
gi,  made  into  biead,  the  fiahes  which  they  had 
dried  and  losated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
reeion  of  the  lehthyophai^i  eomneoeed  at 
tfalana  near  Cape  Arabah  and  ended  between 
tbe  aneisnt  Dagasira  and  the  place  now  called 
Cape  JHk,  or  more  properly  Jashk.  Churchill's 
ColIeHion  of  Voyages  aientions  that  "the  eoastes 
af  Persia  u  they  aailed  in  this  sea,  seemed  as 
a  parched  irildemesae,  without  tree  or  grass  ; 
those  few  people  that  dwell  there,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Lar  and  Oailon  lire  on  fish,  being 
io  manner  tbeDSelvea  transformed  into  the  na« 
tureof  fiabei  So  excellent  swimmers  are  they, 
that  seeing  a  Teasel  in  the  seas  though  stormie 
ind  tempeatooasi  tht*y  will  swimme  to  it  five 
or  six  miles  to  bfgi^e  almes.  They  eate  their 
fiih  witb  rice,  haring  no  bread  :  their  cats, 
licitnes,  dogges  and  other  creaturea  which  they 
kefpa  bare  no  other  dyet."  l^ieohoff  who 
trarelled  in  166S,  aiiya  that  about  Qarobroon, 
''  the  common  people  make  use  of  datea  instead 
of  bread  or  rice ;  for  it  ia  observable  that  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Indians  all  along  the 
coist  from  Basora  to  Sinde,  is  dates  and  fish 
dried  in  tbe  air;  the  heads  and  guts  of  the 
fishfs  they  mis  with  date  stones  and  boil  it 
>^eth(r  with  a  little  salt  water,  which  they 
pre  at  night  to  the  cows  after  they  come  out 
of  the  field  where  they  meet  with  very  little 
iierbage."— rayZor't  TraveU  from  England  io 
/«</«,  Vol.  I.  p.  266.  Churchill  9  ColUction 
e/  Vy^i,  Fol.  IL  p.  230  {Urtt  ediiion.) 
Otuky't  Traoelt,  Vol.  L  p.  228.  Town9end^$ 
^Mrom  and  Baveloek,  p.  297  See  Basrah. 
^ildea,  Khorfaken,  Mesopotamia,  Tigris. 

BASS0EIN«  See  Ooma  and  Eesins. 

BAST.  FiRfl,  from  bastan  to  fasten,  a  aane- 
^Tj,  B  refuge  ;  like  the  Kedish  of  Gklflee,  the 
Sbecbem  of  Ssmaria  and  Hehron  in  Judea,  the 
ttnetoaries  of  Koom,  and  the  great  mosque  In 
P^^lcolar,  are  famous  places  of  refuge  for  bast 
*Mt  is  termed)  for  all  peraona  who  have  commit- 
^ii  crimes,  or  fallen  under  the  Boyal  displea* 
>ttre;  snob  is  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  Fatima's 
nDiqoe^  that  the  king  himself  dare  not  arrest 
tcnjoioal  who  has  there  sought  protection. 


The  Perttan  euttom  of  baat»  ionewhal  reaeto^ 
bles  the  Jewish  oitiea  of  refi^,  the  Alsatia  of 
London,  and.  the  precincts  ojf  Holyrood  at 
Edinburgh.  The.  cuatom  prevailing  in  the 
Eaat,  of  having  placea  of  aaylum,  oweaita 
origin  probably  to.  the  Mosaic  Law  -concerning 
the  six  cities  of  refuge.  Formerly  tbs  whole 
mahaleh,  or  quarter  of  fiidabad,  was  reckoned 
Beat,  or  aacred  .-—Peron  0*  A  De  Sod«*t 
Travels  in  iMruian  and  AraSitian^  p',  iO«  Sea 
Aayla.    Deut.  iv.  Numb.  xxxv.  IS. 

BAST.     Eno. 

Sha. BuniL  I  Kar.  Hikd.  Tam,  Tkl. 

The  bast  from  planta  ia  the  liber  or  cellular 
tisane  consisting  of  tough  elongated  vcsseJa* 
which  can  often  be  separated  aod  converted 
into  fibrous  material,  useful  for  cordage 
and  matting.  That  best  known  to  Europe  is  a 
product  of  Bussia  and  obtained  from  the  U me 
or  Linden  tree,  the  Tilia  Europea,  and  convert- 
ed into  mate  and  shoes.  In  the  East  Indies, 
apecies  of  Grewia,  of  Hibiscus,  and  of  Mulber- 
ry,  are  remarkable  for  thia  product  and  the 
Theng-ban-sha  ;  the  Pa-tha-yott-ahe,  the  ahw* 
phyoo  \  the  Ngau-tsottng>sba :  sha-nee  and 
Eegw-ot-sha  are  basts  of  Arracan.  The  basts  ^ 
Akyab  and  Burmah^  are  Heng-kyo-sha.  Dam- 
sha,  Thanot-shSi  Wapreeloo-shaand  Sha>goutig; 
all  used  in  preparing  cordage  for  boats,  netSi 
&c  ;  wholesale  market  price,  2  Bs.  8  As.  per 
maund  and  all  are  of  the  inner  bark  of  large 
trees»  The  Sha-nee,  ^ha-phru  and  Thengban-sha 
of  Akyab  are  more  plentiful  and  used  in  pre- 
paring cordaiie  for  boats,  nets,  &e.  and  whole- 
aale  market  price,  1  R.  12  As.  per  maund. 
The  Guand -young- sha  of  Akyab  is  used  for 
cables  and  strong  nets,  the  wholesale  market 
price  being  8  Bs.  4  As.  per  mauod,  and  all 
theae  fi  brea  are  much  used  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  that  province. . 

The  Cache  codie  are  the  sterna  of  a  creeper 
used  for  tying  bundles  and  other  purposes  in- 
stead of  twine.  The  Mandrong  rushee  6i 
Province  Wellesley,  grow  spontaneously  in  the 
rice  fields  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
overspreading  them  like  a  second  eroo :  ite 
fibre  is  stronsr,  and  is  locally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rice  and  sugar  bags,  mats,  Ice;, 
experiment  may  prove  it  to  be  adapted  for 
the  mannfiacture  ojf  paper. 

The  Mangkwang  (Pandanus,  sp.J  is  used  for 
matting,  in  Province  Wellesley. 

The  Glam  tree  bark  is  from  the  Melaleuca 
vindiflora  Malacca.  The  Talee  trap  (Arto- 
carpus  sp.)  is  used  for  fishing  nets,  at  Hassang. 

The  Talee  Tares,  is  of  Singapore,  and  there  ia 
a  bark  used  as  twine,  in  Siam. 

The  Bark  cloth  of  Malay  Peninsula  and  Keda 
is  manufactured  by  the  Semang  an  oriental  negro 
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tfiba  and  IKil  of  Ohe  CeMm  (Krnli)  it 
made  from  the  bark6f  ih6  paper  miilberry. 
Mr.  Jaffray  at  the  Madraa  Bxkibition  of 
1857,  exhibited  a  vety  powerfnl  new  bast  fiom 
the  Briodeadnm  anfraetuosam.  A  bast  or 
nar,  from  the  large  Anetraliaii  or  rather  Cape 
tree  (Aoacia  robosta)  so  oommon  on  the  Neil- 
gharriesi  was  first  used  in  January  1B54  and 
has  since  been  uied  for  all  pnrpoaes  to  whieh 
Bueaian  bast  ia  applied  in  gardens  in  Barope. 
The  material  ia  strong,  tooirb,  and  durable  also 
pliable  when  wetted  ;  this  bast  coold  be  proeur- 
ed  cheaply  and  in  latga  quantities,  as  the  roots 
when  the  trees  are  cut  down  throw  iip  numer- 
ous yonog  shoots  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  12 
fcet  in  one  year.  The  bark  of  thta  tree  is  also 
a  powerfnl  tao.'^Jrt-.  Mclifor.  Mr,  Jafrep. 
JSMb.  1863.  Madras  Bx.  Jur.  BeporU.  Rt>yU 
^Fib.  PL  pp.90  iib  237. 

BA8TAH  am  KALLOO,  rirers  near  Pur- 
gal  in  northern  Ooncan. 

BA8TARA.  HtND.    Gallioeirpa  laaata. 

BaSTARDi  an  Aofflo^-Indian  term,  «m* 
ployed  to  designate  b^h  plants  and  animak, 
'Which  hare  reaemblanee  to  mhera. 

BASTABD  ALOB.  Sno.  Agare  tiripara.-- 
JLinn. 

BASTARD  CBDAR.  I^HO.  Byn.  of  CMrela 
tana,-^iSoc5.  also  Bno.  Byn.  of  ^naznma  to^ 
sientoaa,  Kuntb.  See.  Oedar.  OmnaiJiL  toona. 

BASTARD  TLORIKBN.  HiKD.  is  oHe  of 
the  amallor  apeeies  of  bnatari,  the  genus  Otis* 

BABTABD  sago  palm.  £k&.  Caryota 
tiTona. 

BASTARD  TBAK,  is  a  term  appKed  to  aere- 
nl  kinda  of  trees  with  large  leares.  It  ia  given 
to  the  Bryehrtna  ladiea  Lam  or  ''  llooehy 
•wood''  and  the  term  Ckiri  tiki^  is  applied  to 
aev«nd  trees  witli  large  leaves*-on  the  Nagari 
billa,  the  YcibMi  gi«ie  it  to  Dilknia  (now 
Wormia)  brsoteaU,  W.  Ic.  MS,  and  it  is 
.given   alao  to  BuUa  frondoaa« 

BASTARD  WOODS.  An  Anglo-Indian 
tern  epplied  to  woods  of  India  whieh  have  some 
ontward  resemblanoe  to  other  woods :   anoh  as. 

Bmtard  Uak  Chiri  Teku,  Tn.,  Applied  to 
aeveral  kinds  of  trees  wilh  Imga  leavea.  On 
the  Itfagari  bills  the  lAimdi  apply  it  to  Dille- 
Bia,  aow  Wonnia,  beaoteata«  in  Bombay  it 
ia  aiipUed  to  tiie  Butea  frondosa,  the  Ban- 
Teak  or  Ben-Teak,  literally,  wild  lealO  being 
the  Lagerstrmmia  microcarpa. 

'Bastard  Ebony ^  in  Ce\lon,  ia  their  Ka(lem« 
Beriye,  BiNctH.^  and  probably  a  speciaa  of  Dal- 
bergia. 

MOaUtrd  Cedan^  of  Southern  India,  are  the 
Soymeda  febrifuge,  and  Guazuma  tomentosa. 

SaHard  Sago-palm^  of  Southern  India,  ia 
Che  Canrota  nrena. 

BAoTI,  H.  a  hamlet  avillage,  a  town,  from 
Basna.  Bind,  to  inhabit.— J7Wo<«. 


BAT. 

BABTI,  a  Jain  temple. 

BA8TRA  HARANA.  9iM.  bm  i^ 
clothea,  and  harana,  to  steal. 

BA8U,  Bbno.  An  honorilesnilii  ia  Bttp. 
to  Kayet  familiea — ^whieh  Angto-Indissi  p 
nounoe  Bhoeo.  See  Kayet,  Kyet. 

BA8DK,  Bbkq.  Adh«toda  vanca. 

BASUNTEE,  Beno.  Hiptage  nadsblaU. 

BASWA  OB  BASAVA,  is  siid  to  km 
originated  the  Jangam  sect.  See  Jsnguu 

BASWA  DEVA,  a  deity  sttationsd  an 
inscription  at  Kaira  in  Guzeiat, 

BAT.  £»&. 


Veipertlfio «..Lit 

QabULsL. ..Is. 


Nnkteris On. 

Otbelaph Hbb. 

Sham  Oadhal Bxivn. 

Bar-bbagul Hikd. 

The  Bat  ia  veotioiied  in  Kiev.  xi.  19:  Ost 
Sir,  18  :  Is.  ii.  20  and  Banieh  vi.  Si;  lai 
ia  generally  referred  to  aa  an  nndesa  ami!  or 
as  iUnstrauvo  of  anaiichtly  thinga*  W*^^ 
Vespertyionadm,  47  ot  which  an  kion  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  ereatttm  dtsad  by 
the  Anglo-Indiaaa  aa  bate  may  ha  Beskiovd 
thoae  of  the  genera  Pteropua,  Yesperti]io»  Kk»> 
lophns,  Hippoaideroay  JUunopoma;  I)jmH 
Nyotcoejua»  Keravonla* 

In  Ceylon^  tome  bata»  aa  RhinolepluMifeB 
var,  rubidus,  Kelaart ;  Hipposiderm  nn* 
var  fuWns,  Kelaart ;  aJao  H.  speoris  Mranm 
Kelaart  ha?e  brilliant  colours ;  bright  }^\ 
dtep  orange  and  a  rich  f^rmginoas  bran  bh 
dining  to  red.  The  Pteropns  Edwsrdin,  Gfs^ 
ia  eaten  by  natives,  and  ita  fleah  is  «id  to  f« 
semble  that  of  the  hare. 

Nine  species  of  bats  were  tent  bj  Cif^ 
Hutton  from  Missouri,  of  which  xoar  Tif 
European  and  included  in  the  Faana  Br 
Unnica.  These  were  Barbastellus  eoDnc-i' 
Gray,  Myotis  murinns,  (Geoff.)  M.  pipiat"-  * 
(Schreber),  and  Scotophilus  scrotioai,  iSctr 
Of  two  other  species  of  Scotopbilos,  ooe  or..] 
differs  a  little  in  colour  from  a  specimeo  tn\  'i 
Mr.  H.E.  Strickland  asSc.  dacycarpas,(Le»f 
and  the  other  would  seem  to  be  undeseribed  1 
regards  Plecotus,  for  instance,  upon  tbc  b  * 
careful  comparison  of  fine  English  >P^^' 
of  Fl.  Auritus  with  the  description  of  - 
Homochrons,  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  ^*  I^'*  ^^ 
the  only  differonoa  deteeted  was  tkit  ^' 
Himidayan  Pleootna  would  aeem  to  b»i 
shorter  ifur  abovto ;  a  most  onsstiif*^'* 
diatination,  and  on^  one  apeeitMB  of  it  ^ 
been  obaevmd  :  and  eaampim  of  Ve^.  1*^^^ 
Hodgaon,  deUittad.--*Jrr.  JI^.  3ee  Cbur-i 
tare.  Mammalia. 

BAT.  BxAMBO.  A  Siameaa  eom  to  t^ 
foreigners  apply  the  term  Tikal, 
BAT.  SAXa.  Fiena  Indiea. 
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BATATAS  PAViCULATAj 


BATABI  NEBOO.  Beng.   PttM^unoitor 

Ikaddoek,  Citr«i  dectunava, 

BATAGUfi,  agenoi  of  tortoiaet  of  the 
loily  BniydidaBy  order  Chtioiiia  of  which 
ereni  tpaeies,  vis.  B*  liaeaiua ;  Berdmoreii 
hongoka;  oociIaU,  Tburgii  aud  tri?iiUU 
ecor  in  Indta.  Saa  fiaptiiia. 

BATAKoftBATrA.    Sea  India. 

BATANA«  HxHO.    Tha  paa :  Kbuoi  aati« 

BATANGL  Hind,  of  Haaara  and  Murrea 
lilI^  Pyras  ▼anoloaa^  wild  pear. 

BAIAN  ISLAND,  ocie  of  the  Baahea  group. 
Hi  n&ti?ea^  who  ara  a  diatiuel  raoe^  ara  wall 
pioportiooedt  of  a  ooppar  qoIouTi  and  madiom 

bUck,  and  cat  short.     Their  uaual  dress  oon-|     ^^^^ .VT..  Bwi. 

Kitting  Comfits  of  fH' 

staff... 

Natr-alu Hnro. 

Lall Shakr  K&adalu  ,« 
fisfed  Shakr  kandalu  i, 


liiti  of  a  pises  of  cotton,  passed  round  the 
biu,  ud  a  peeoltar-looking  eonical  bat,  sur- 
ffloonted  with  a  toft  of  goat's  hair.  In  rain^ 
seatW  they  wear  a  cloak  of  rashes,  through 
vhicii  the  water  cannot  penetrate-  The  aole 
eaveniig  d  tha  women  ia  a  piece  of  cotton, 
fasUned  habw  the  boaom,  and  reaching  down 
tothe  kaee.  Ahnost  the  whole  of  the  Bashee 
group  of  idaada  are  Tcry  mountainoua.  At  the 
back  of  Sio  Domingo  the  land  rises  to  a  .great 
heixlit,  forouDg  a  reoiarkable  peak,  which  can 
beiecD  naaj  leagues  distant. — Jiarrjfat,Indian 

fiATANQ  LUPAR»  a  river  of  Borneo.  See 
Kjaoi,  p.  567. 

BATANG  LUPAR,  a  range  of  monntains 
is  Boneo,  nd  a  river  arising  thereform,  on 
«bich  the  teebaa  Djaka  live.  See  India  856, 
Kjuu  670. 

BATAR  BUTOR*  H»d.  a  method  of  rice 

comrnioa  by  sowiag  broadcast. 

BATAE  NIED.  Bmig.  Citrus  dacnmana.— 
£ms. 

BATASslsD  BATASA,  Saks.,  also  BATA- 
BUA  UuLD,  «  hind  of  light  sweetmeat,  so 
ttilol  frun  being  asade  with  potaah  (batasha.) 
Bo^r  oakes;  little  cakea  of  refined  sugar, 
n«6li  aaad  in  India,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
niRiagea.  la  hindn  mythology,  Ghmeaa  is 
^teo  npreasBfted  eating  Batasa. 

BATAB,    MUNDLES.     Bbw».    Bobink 

(tndida. 

BATATA,  Malay  P  Conrolvalns  batatas. 

BATATA.  PonT,  PoUtoe. 

BATATAS,  a  geona  of  plania,  of  the  natuval 
^  ooovolYalaoeaB,  of  which  B.  cissoides, 
tdilii;  paaiflidata,  pentanhylla  and  viscids 
hire  bean  ealtifnted  in  Indu ;  but  B.  bignoni- 
^  of  Gsfsaae  and  B.  heteropbylla  of  Cuba 
>n  alio  known*  Fear  amsll  roots  of  a  bata- 
^  «txe  aent  fimn  Australia  by  Mr.  Bowdes- 
veU,  lod  plsDtad  by  Mr.  Rohde  at  Quotoor, 
^^  it  was  laqidy  diatdbuUd,  and  been 


in  Aaily  naa  aa  a  Tegatriile  pieferfsd  to  tha 
common  awaei  potato,  as  betng  less  aweet  and 
more  ftrinaeeous* — Jwriet  Reportif  M.  B.  VoifL 
308.  Hog.  V$g.  King,  536. 

BATATAS  EDULI8.— CAouy. 

Byn, 

Convolulua  batatas— ific4.  Roxh. 
Ipomoaa  batatas.— Zan^. 
ConvolTulua  eaoalentus.— jSpffti^, 

„  edulia,— ^Aun^ 

Ipomosa  cateafoit. — Mtgwr, 

KateU?  also  Kastila 

MALarJ 

BataUr „ 

KsppAkolenga.  HjtBAL. 

Valh-kelacga, Tsl. 

WaUi  gad^a  alao  ohel- 

la-g  <'  Oenasa-g.  Tn^ 

ChirNgadign,  Chilagada 

dampafOenuaa  gada,  Ho- 

hanam  var  erythro* 

raiaa....  ••.••«•.••  i  i>i% 


Shakr-lcand^a  ...  Bate. 
Ka  Zwoo ...  . , . .•  ..^JJB» . 

Ka4&oiig-oo „ 

Thim-bo-Nyan...... 


Yar.  a.  erythrorhiza.      ^.  lenoorhira. 

Thia  perennial  plant  with  creeping  sterna 
waa  originalljf  a  natira  of  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go* bat  has  been  distributed  all  over  the  wsna 
parte  of  the  world,  and  cultivated  for  its  edible 
roots.  These  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and 
are  often  eaten  raw  by  the  people  of  India,  but 
Buropeana  boil  them  and  boil  and  fry  themi  and 
they  become  mealy  and  sweet.  They  are  alluded 
to  by  Sbakspear  who  makea  Falstaff  in  the  mer- 
ry winea  of  Windsor  aay  '*  let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes  and  hail  kiesing  comfits,''  for  in  the 
leiga  of  Elizabeth  before  the  introduction  of 
potatoes,  these  received  that  name,  the  kissing 
comfits  being  a  conserve.  There  are  two 
kiada,  thoae  with  red  and  those  with  white 
iiiota,  the  red  being  moat  eateemed.  In  Brazil, 
they  yield  a  spirit  the  vinto  de  Batatas  of 
Brazil.  Ther^  are  two  or  three  varietiea  culti- 
vated in  the  Tenasaerim  provinces  and  the 
potato  like  roota  are  used  in  various  ways.  It 
is  very  abundant,  but  is  vastly  inferior  both 
in  aiae  and  quality  to  the  sweet  potato  of  the 
southern  ststes  of  America. — JKosoa.  Kerrv 
W%9t%4^  iTinds^r.  Soxb.  Fcl  ».  p.  483.  Voigh 
356.  fffig.  586.  Mason.  Sofcb.  See  Vegetablee 
of  Sotttbara  India,  Convolvulus  batatas, 

BATATAS,  PANIOULATA— Caoiar. 

8yn. 

Oonvolvulua  Paniculatua.— "Zwm» 
Qosaipifolius. — Bprmg^ 
Insigoioi— «ijf. 

Fanioulaias.— A.  Bfcwn^ 
Manntiana^— i^b^ 

Qttinqueloba. —  w%lld^ 
Gossipifolia.—  WiUd. 
Sriosparma.— ^e0tfr. 

Inaignia,— Jnrf.  ^ 
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BATS. 


Bbttifi  Kumrt Bfiio. 

Bbuia   Knmra Hivd. 

Pb&l  Modek«...MALBAL. 
Bb  a-chfl  kr  a-gftda . . . .  Tkl. 
Kela  gummudu  i, 


Chiri  gummnda    . .  .Til. 
NalU  uela  gum- 
mudu    ft 

Gummudu  tige « 

I  Deo  Kanobanam », 

Grows  all  over  India,  the  Arcbipelago,  New 
HollRDd,  the  tropical   paria  of  S.  Ametica : 
Boota  are  purgative— >  Foigt^  p*  354-6.  Eox6. 1. 
478. 
BATATAS  PBNTAPHYLLA.  0&.  JF.  le. 

Syn. 
Convolvulus  birsutua. — Soxb. 
„  xuunitus. —  WalL 

„  ap  by  Una. —  Viviani, 

IpoiDoea  pentapbyila — Jack* 

Xonda  gummada  I  Pala  Nela  gummuda.  Tii« 

gadda TcL.  | 

Grows  all  over  tbe  south  of  India  ia  tbe 
Arrhipelaeo  and  islaada  of  tbe  Pacitic. 

BAT  AVI  A,  tbe  ancient  Jakatra,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  large  river  Tji-li-wung,  in 
Java,  baa  alwaya  been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  there.  According  to  M.  Temminck 
the  town  population  in  1882,  was  about 
118,000,  as  follows  : — 
Europeans...  2,800  Moors  and  Arabs,  1,000 

Cbiiic?e...     25,000  Slaves 9,500 

Natives...     80,000  ToUl...  118,000 

Tbe  island  contains  about  nine  millions 
of  inhabitants,  chiefly  mahomedans.  The 
river  is  also  called  Jarcatra  the  town  is  in 
Lat.  6^  9*  S,  Lou,  1 05«  51'  B.  60  miles  E.  8, 
S.  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Butavia  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch  in  1619.  It  was  taken  by  a 
British  force  from  India  in  1811,  but  restored 
in  Aug.  1816,  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  General,  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
a  large  garrison,  and  has  an  extensive  marine 
arsenal.  The  bay  and  harbour  sre  well  adapted 
for  commerce>  and  a  considerablo  trade  ie  car- 
ried on  in  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
apices,  hides,  and  teakwood.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  opium  and  piece  goods. — JTo.  3  Jour, 
Ind,  Arch.  See  Netherland  India,  Pnlo  nyas, 
or  Nias  Sourabaya. 

BATCHIAN,  a  large  island  fronting  tbe  8. 
W.  part  of  Qillolo. 

BATE,  a  low  island  of  considerable  aise, 
forming  the  extreme  horthemly  point  of  tbe 
Sauraahtra  peninsula.  Even  at  the  Greek  in- 
vasion the  daring  tokless  pirates,  the  Sangara 
of  Bate,  were  notorioua  men  steeped  in  crime, 
and  hartiened  in  defiance  of  all  human  law. 
Acoojrding  to  the  mythological  hero  worship  of 
the  hindu8,.tt  was  in  Bate  or  Pirates  isle  that 
Krishna  or  Kenya  acted  the  part  of  the  Py- 
tbiiAi  Apollo,  and  redeemed  the  aacred  booka, 
alayinir  bis  Hydra  fo«*,  the  Takshao,  who  had 
purloined  and  concealed  them  in  one  of  those 
gigantic  shells  whence  the  island  has  its 
name. — PQ$ian'$  Western  India^  Vol.  IT.  p. 
4hb. 


BATHIKO. 

BATHAMA  NUNA.  Til, 
Batham  TennaL    Tam.  Oil  of  Anygdiln 
communis  ;  oil  of  almonda. 
BATHING.  Eno, 


Bar  Nabaoa Hnro. 

Hamam  lana %% 


Stb*naoam.8v.l^.  Tn 
Abbi-aBgana...,,  0    , 
Gonda.  Samm,  TAa.Ts. 


Bathing,  amongst  the  Jews,  mshoffleciu 
and  hindus,  is  a  religious  rite :  the  Hebrew  Icp.  - 
later,  Moses,  baa  conveyed  his  lawi,  totM 
Jews  and  Mahomedans,  and  in  Turkey,  Egs^ 
and  Persia,  public  baths  are  estnbliihed  is  tii 
principal  cities.  The  Rev*  W.  Bobinsoo  na- 
tions {Robinson'i  Travels,  Vol.  II.  f.  147) 
that  at  one  place  he  found  the  batfai,  it 
extensive  building,  with  a  front  fiflj-Diue  feet 
wide,     occupying  half  a  quadranfle. 

The  mahomedans  have  two  kinds  of  iMi* 
tion,  or  lustration,  the  **  Ghasal"  or  kpA 
washings  for  all  classes,  after  any  bd  af 
bodily  uncleanness  such  as  tbe  poltrio 
uocturna,  menses,  coitus  or  child-bii^o,  for 
until  purified  it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  priy,  tm:^ 
the  koran,  or  go  to  the  mosque.  If  tbe  I-g*! 
Ghasal  be  not  needed  nevertheless  before  pn?^ 
the  Wdsnt  or  washing  in  a  prescribed  miosff 
of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  ia  indispeosabk.  1' 
occupies  two  or  three  minutes.  I1ie  Wiiu  if 
only  needed,  when  any  minor  cause  of  iapo* 
rity  as  in  performing  tbe  natural  functioitf  b* 
occurred.  Where  water  ia  not  to  be  hid,  t'4 
Teyammnm,  or  rubbing  the  face  hgt  *^ 
hands  with  fine  dust  or  dry  sand  siifBcei. 

In  Persia,  there  are  ceruin  periods  silotiM 
for  the  women  to  go  to  the  bath.  Onielynotiea 
this  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  801)  in  Beotionm 
that  the  bath-born,  in  Persian  Buq-i-UiJu<n  1 
sounded  to  announce  that  the  citf-bsthi  an 
heated  and  open  for  the  reception  of  womca: 
tbia  bath  trumpet  being  sometiiDes  s  bon 
sometimes  a  conch  shell.  In  Inuiathctsiit 
no  such  baths,  either  for  hindoos  or  Dil«* 
medans  :  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Clt>> 
Houses  there  are  a  few  swimming  bstbs  •' 
Europeans  but  tbe  bath  places  of  tbe  Mi^ 
in  India  are  private.  Hindoos  generally  rnortti 
a  river  side  or  tank,  and  mahomedans  lik«t^ 
British,  bathe  in  their  own  enclosures. 

The  priesta  of  ancient  Egypt  purifiad  i\tt 
selves  by  bathing  in  the  morning  and  plosf ^^ 
into  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  lustration  of  the  Jews  is  deseribei  n 
Mark  vii,  2-5  where  he  mentions  that  «^(9 
the  Phariaees  aaw  aome  of  the  *'  diadpltt  ^ 
bread  with  defiled  (that  ia  to  aay  with  aov»»' 
ed  bands)  they  found  fault ;  for  the  Pbariit^ 
and  all  the  Jews  except  they  wash  their  h»fi 
oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  tbe  tldm 
And  when  they  come  from  the  market  «*?* 
they  wash,  they  eat  not;  and  many  «** 
things  there  be,  whioh  Uiey  hare  f9oif9^  ^ 
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BATUINQ. 


BATTA. 


seldom  be  nsedin  the  higb«r  Ubl#  landiof 
India,  even  by  the  strong. — Son»erai*9  Fopape^ 
p.  161.  Hodpiom'9  Nagasaki^  p.  2d2.  Layard'% 
NiMfveh,  Vol.  L  RobiMon'i  TraveU,  yd  ii. 
p.  149.  Oudey"$  TraveU,  VoL  7.  p.  :$0L 
Bee  Ablution  Anointing,  Demavend,  HamaiD» 
Lustraiioni  Purification. 

BATUU,  also  Bathua,  Hind.  Chenopodium 
album,  much  grown  in  the  hilia  of  the  W. 
Himalaya. 

BA UN.  See  Jaknn. 

B ATIN AH,  the  richest  province  of  Oman. 

BATIK.  Hind.  Qaail. 

BATIS.  Hind.  Aoouitum  heterophyllum. 
See  Atees. 

BATIS,  a  genus  of  the  Urtieaoem,  B.  fruti- 
cosa  is  a  shrub  of  Ckittagoiig. 

BATIS  SPINOSA,  Syn.  Boxb.  Vol.  iii.  p, 
763.  Trophis  spinosa.    ^'Villde. 

One  of  the  Urticaoem,  a  creeping  plant,  a 
litiitorj  head-washing  rite  of  oertain  crafts-  '  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  of  the  eastern  pact 
ten  in  Britain  is  a  remnant :    as,   possibly  i  of  Peninsular  India. 

BATKAH.    Hind,  of  Murree  hills,  Celds 


y,  SI  the  washing  of  pots  and  pans,  brazen 
iMeU  and  of  tables/'  And,  up  to  the  present 
mr,  the bindu  ritual  ia  almost  identical.  Along 
e  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  every  large  place, 
uvda  of  meo  and  women  are  to  be  aeen  at 
rtaio  boors  of  the  day,  bathing  close  together 
s  8Ute  ofnadity. 

Tbe  binda  Sthnanam,  after  child  birth,  ia 
rformed  tbe  16th  day ;  in  this  purificatory 
e  the  mshomedans  adhere  to  the  Hebrew 
rty  dm.  Amongst  the  hindus,  the  Sthna- 
tm  ts  the  religioua  rite  of  purification,  and 
dinRtily  performed  onee  daily,  in  the  early 
lonnDg,  their  e? ening  ablution,  not  involving 
le  head,  hot  from  the  neek.  The  Abliian- 
ana  Sthnanam,  is  that,  generally  twice  a  week, 
i  vhich  the  head  is  anointed  with  oil,  and 
)rmpond8  to  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  cere. 
lonialiand  to  the  Indian  mahomedan's  Sar-Na- 
lOR,  or  bead-washing,   of  which  perhaps  the 


m^  nmilnly,  be  the  feet  washing,  as  a  mar- 
iage  eeremosy.  In  Britain  the  brides'  feet 
re  washed,  sad  in  the  south  of  India,  the 
itigaged  aon-in-law,  performs  the  ceremony 
nial-hJ-bzbihvirada,  Tarn)  of  washing 
1)9  intended  fsther-in-law's  feet,  Mr.  Layard 
tih  OS  that  amongat  the  Tiyari  of  the  Nes- 
>riana,  tbe  girls  and  women  bathe  unrestrain- 
d  bj  tbe  pretence  of  men,  in  the  streams  or  at 
be  doors  of  their  houses,  the  men  neither  heed 
iorinterfere,and  tbeir  wives,  and  daughters 
n  not  tbe  less  virtuous.  In  Japan,  there  are 
Mbini  booses,  in  which  at  Hakodadi  both 
oeo  and  women  of  tbe  lower  ranks  assemble. 
Mr  Hodgson  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  at 
i^edo,  the  bathers  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately 
(allied  out  to  see  them  pass,  from  some  twenty 
)ftlidr  common  cells,  in  all  the  natural  aim- 
sticiij  of  oor  first  parents  costume  before  their 
'^pttuioQ.Oo  another  occasion  when  Mr.Alcock 
^«ot,  preceded  by  a  band  of  omsio  to  the 
iov«roor's  Yomun  all  the  bathers  of  both 
>Aei  came  out,  unabashed  and  without  the 
^gbtest  idea  or  reflection  that  they  were 
'lied,  to  ^[ratify  their  curiosity  by  a  good  long 
>tte  on  the  novel  apectacie.  But,  latterly,  if 
I  European  attempta  to  draw  the  curtain  btifore 
^  bath  boose,  be  is  received,  with  storms  of 
'^K,  and  told  very  plainly  to  go  about  hia  busi- 
^*  Ttte  fanetiona  of  the  skin  cannot  be  pre- 
^^  in  healthy  activity,  nor  the  ehanges  of 
j^teefleetoally  guarded  against  without  the 
H«ent  me  of  tbe  bath.  The  warm,  tepid, 
^  or  shower  bath,  aa  a  means  of  preserving 
beihh,  ought  to  be  of  as  common  use  as  a 
^°ga  of  sppsreK  Oa  a  large  scale  baths  are 
eeoQoaicalljr  heated  by  steam.  The  sickly,  the 
^i  the  wesk,  and  the  intemperate  should 
KKidtheiiaeofthe  cold  bath,  which  should 


caucasica,  nettle  tree, 

B.\TLEE.  Guz.  Hind,  corruption  of  Eog- 
Boitles. 

BATN-BAD-BATN.  Arabo— Persic,  from 
generation  to  generation,  a  form  of  granting 
land. 

BATNIB.   See  Batnere;  Kabul,  p.  440. 

BATNULKAR,  atribe  of  weavers  in  the 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts  who  speak  a 
slang  dialect — WiU, 

BATOCERA  KUBUS,  the  Cooroomioga 
beetle,  penetrates  tbe  trunks  of  young  cocoa  nut 
trees  near  tbe  ground  and  deposits  its  egtjs  in 
the  centre.  Its  grubs  when  hatched  eat  their 
way  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  tree  to 
the  top  and  kill  '\i.—Hartw  T.  W* 

BATOOLA.    Bbno.    Cicer  arietinum. 

BATOO  POOTIE.   See  Pedir  Point. 

BATOTI.  Hind,  diseased  pulse,  caused  by 
the  east  wind. 

BATBACHIA,  a  sub-class  of  the  cbiss 
Reptilia,  including  all  ^be  frogs,  it  is  arrapged 
by  naturalists  into  two. orders,  viz.  (I)  Batra- 
chiasaHenta,  and  (2)  Batrachia  fipoda-  The 
order  B.  salients  has  the  families,  Baniilm  and 
Discoglossidm,  Rhinodernfatidm,  Bufonidee  and 
Polypedatide  the  order,  BatracMa  has  but  one 
family,  GcBoiliidm.  See  Beptilia.    .. 

BAtRACHOSTOMUS  MONILEGER.  See 
Aves  ;  Birds  :   Orinithology. 

BATSALI  COORA.   Tai*.  Portulaca  qua* 

drifida. 

BATSHIQGAT,  Pashtu,  Cutler^s  sand. 

BATTA.  Hind.  Difference  or  rate  of 
Ezchanire:  Extra  allowance. 

BATTA,  a  supposed  aboriginal  race  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  Sumatrst  are  not  unlike  the 
Malay  and  Binoa  of  the  Malay  peaiasala  ia 
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BATTLES  OF  INDIA. 

tntiue ;  hut  aift  a  finer  raoe  of  men.  They 
are  said  to  est  their  aged  relatires,  a  euitom 
meDtioned  by  Herodotus  as  prevalent  among 
the  Massagetsa  (Herod.  Clio  I.  o.  216),  and 
apeakiag  of  the  eastern  countries  of  India 
(Thalia  IIL  o.  99),  producing  gold,  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Persians  under  Darius,  he  particu- 
larizes the  Padsi,  a  pastoral  people  ;  amongst 
whom  when  any  person  falls  sick,  or  arrives 
at  an  advanced  age,  his  friends  dispatch  him, 
and  eat  his  flesh  with  rejoicing.  Rennell,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  is  of  opinion,  that  Herodotus,  when 
he  thus  describes  the  east  of  India  and  customs 
of  the  Padasi,  must  have  meant  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  proper  and 
Sanscrit  name  of  which,  he  says  is  Padda : 
Oanj^a  being  the  appellative  only  :  so  that  the 
Padsi  may  answer  to  the  Gkingaridn  Greek 
Writers  with  whom  formerly  it  was  usual  for 
Ihe  people  to  eat  their  parents  when  too  old 
for  work*  The  old  people  selected  the  boriaontal 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  qnietly  suspended  them- 
selves by  their  hands,  while  their  children  and 
neighbours  forming  a  eirole,  danced  round 
them  cr>ing  out '  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  it 
Will  falL^  This  practice  took  place  during  the 
aeason  of  limes,  when  salt  and  pepper  were 
plenty,  and  as  soon  as  the  victims  became 
fatigued,  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they 
fell  down,  when  all  hands  out  them  up  and 
made  a  hearty  meal  of  them." — Jfemotra,  o. 
427.  Newbold!$  British  SeUlemerUt,  Vol.  II. 
fp.  3701,  2,  3.   See  India,  p,  318.  Jakun. 

BA.TTA,  a  river  near  Kyrada  in  Dehra  also 
near  Kullaisur  in  Umballa. 

BATTAL.  Hind.  Euonymus  finbriata  or 
E.  Hamiltonii :  in  Kaghiln,  it  is  Pyms  aucn- 
paria. 

B ATTAM,  an  island  in  th«  sontli  side  of 
the  straits  of  Singapore. 

BATTANTA  ISLAND  separates  Dampier 
and  Pitt  Straits  from  each  other,  aod  is  about 
45  miles  long.  Mabo,  its  Southern  cape,  is  in 
Lat.  0?  56'  8  ;  Long.  18U<»  26'  E.— i7ora. 
bur^.    See  Pitt  Strait. 

BATTEB  SAL.  Himd.  Dipterocarpus 
alatus. 

BATTIA,  a  hindn  sect  who  worship  Tishnu 
and  his  incarnations  as  Ballaji  at  Panderpur 
and  TripatL  They  have  a  great  reverence  for 
their  gum,  whom  they  style  maha  raj,  and 
place  at  his  disposal  Tan,  man  and  dhan^  body, 
'mirtd  and  meane,  and  recently  in  Bombay 
scandalous  immoralities  regarding  and  careleas* 
nfss  of  their  Women  were  shown.  Thay  are 
generally  merobanla.    See  Ballaji,  TirapatL 

BAT  riGALOA,  a  town  of  Ceylon  m  Long. 
SI""  49'  E.  and  Lat.  6«  42'  N. 

BATTLES  OF  INDIA,  Anciently,  Ihe Bodha 
ana  aiklor  ralp«l>  and  tba  Mm^  of  OHtrat 
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diamodnied  m  the  presenee  of  the  soeBy  J 

fought  on  foot.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  KidttJ 

the  Persian  General^  Takhaijan,  dianounted  i 

fight  with  Zahir,  the  Arab  dwmpioa.  Tie 

was  a  common  praetioe  of  Europe  is  tlis  nifts 

agea,  the  emperor  Conrad'a  cavalry  folkwtd  i  ■ 

the  second  crusade,  and  the  Saglish  wh»  ifil^ 

ing  at  North  Allerton  the  battle  of  tke  nuAi 

ard  ;  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  kaight  of  £dvj 

III.  introduoed  the  praetioe  into  Italy,  iklil 

English  followed  it  in  the  battle  of  CnvaAtail 

Verneuil.     The  chief  battles   and  negaa 

India  from  which  British  snpremaey  bn  i» 

8ulccd,have  been  won  at  Plassey,by  Lord  Clins 

1757  aaainst  the  mahomedan  power  in  Beaji 

Plassey  being  the  name  given  to  the  batik  ik 

from  the  oircumstance  that  it  was  eo? end  fia 

the   pulas    tree,  Butea  frondosa.    Tte  ik|i 

of  Seringapatam  in   1799  wu  of  iapoAUrt. 

also  the  battles  of  Aiaaye  and  Aigsaa,  f./«irti 

by  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  in  1603ipiHtUtf 

Mahrattas.    In    1803    AUygurk   Uivuta. 

both     won    by    Lord     Lake    and  GeMnl 

Eraser  against  Sindiah'a  battalioai  d  )L*' 

raUas,  trained  by  Perron.    The  battle  o(D<*!$ 

in  1804 :  Mehidpore  in  1 817  againit  tbiMiv 

ratUs  :  Ashti,  in  1818,  aaainat  the  Mikntoi 

In  1819  Assergur.  In    1814-5-6  ^$iul^ 

Burmese  and  in  18S6  Bhurtpoie  fell :  is  1^ 

and  1842  against  theChineaa  :  1841  apnx 

the  Amirs  of  Sindh  by  Sir  Cbarb  }si^ 

In  1846  against  the  Sikhs  at  Sobisoa :  Ir 

Mnltan,  and  again  in  L849,  against  the  & 

atGuaeret.    In  1866  in  Persia*  la  18^7 

8-9  in  northern  India,  at  Delhi  aad  Ls 

against  the  native  soldiera  in  revolt  sod 

the  whole  of  north  weatera  India  is  TfMh 

The  war  progress  of  the  British  in  Isdia, 

been  by  diaaimilar  military  taotios.  Whes  ia 

field,  as  with  Lord  Olive  at  Plasny,  willi 

Arthur  Wellesleyat  Arnye,  with  Lord  Lab 

Laswaree,  Futtehghnr  and  Alinlgarh,  is  W*\ 

at   Nagpoie,  in  1824«6-6  in  Burmah  witbS^ 

Arehibald  Campbell,  in  CUaa  1841-1  mi 

Lord  Oongh,  against  the  Sikhi,  st  Gnrt 

under     that    Commandar  ;  and  agaisit  ttl 

Persians  in    1856  under  Sir  Jam«  Ootna 

it  was  by  boldly  throwii^  the  sUble  B.^ 

troops,  hownvw  fesr  in  onmben  sod  dd 

long    marches,    against    the    lam  lohn^ 

native  leviea,  however  nomerons ;  aad  io  '<> 

siege  opaimtions  against  SaiiogapaUai,  ^^ 

Gawilglrar,  againat  Bhnrtpors  bath  is  I  "I 

and  18S6,  by  perstnaring  deteminatios.  Ion 

Clyde's  operations  of  1858.1859,  bovefer,*^ 

marked  by  the  wary  methodical  ssof  eB»o«rf«>i 

bodice,  againat  the  nvolted  eddieiy  ssd  rc^J 

liotts  rnoes  ;-4)y  the  measursd,  ponderos>»^ 

slowtxnmp  of  splesdidl  infiantiyt  with  tbe  t0^ 

ry  and  artillery  in  aid.  The  only  cavshy  b^ 
sMot  of  note  that  Moonod  waa  ate  thi  butt 
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Ctvnpoie  wImii  on  the  9th  OeeMibar  1868, 
tr  Hope  Omt  with  the  99tk  Lsaeen,  tone 
itivf  Ctf ilrj  aad  Hone  ArtiUerj  soved  S5 
ilei  to  the  Sheo^raj^a  ghaat  on  the  OaDget, 
^d  Attitked  the  Ijrieg  nbele  defeating  them 
id  oeptonig  all  the  gone  without,  on  hie  nde,  a 
Bgla  enaaiijr.  Sir  H.  fioee  had  defeated  the 
my  of  Giralior  before  that  dty  en  the  SOth 
id  on  the  Slat  June  1858,  Sir  Boheit  Napier 
Ith  the  lith  Light  Dtragoouep  eomeoatife  ea* 
ilry  end  a  battery  of  artillery  not  600  in  all 
ent  in  their  puraoit  and  oaine  np  with  the 
.000  nbd  eepoya  with  their  30  guns  at  Jowra 
ilipoTe  where  he  ehergcd  into  the  thickest  of  the 
Demy  ud  eompleted  their  diapetsion.  But  of 
be  100,000  Natire  aoldiera  who  revolted  in 
dej  aad  Jane  1857,  tftongh  nany  died  from 
liieue,  piohably  not  moxa  than  40,000  from 
int  to  laet  wcie  kifled  ear  wounded.  Ip  the 
erok  of  1657,  from  May  till  the  SOth  Sep- 
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In  India. 

Brttiah 

Boldiere* 


48,709 
4ff,9S3 
47.146 
46.098 
46,104 

45,627 

83,500 

64,000 


■»■«  II 


According  to  Ool.  Norman 
of  ^ese  5,000  in  Persia. 
Aecordiiig  to  Oenl.  Bel 
four  of  these  4,000  in 
Abyesinia. 
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Throughout  India,  generally,  the  objeetof  those 

, ,  —  —  ^ —  „«^  .  with  whom  the  British  from  their  &st  entry  oa 

HsberUieBriliah  aoldier  aided  by  the  few  na-  |  the  arena  bad  come  in  contact,  the  mahomedans, 


be  troops  vho  reaiained  etaaneh,  in  ail  45,000 
Sfitiih  sad  60,000  native  had  to  atruggle 
for  thnr  Ikei  sffaiaat  120,000  sepoy  Aroops 
kod  an  equal  aombev  «f  civil  rebels  every  one 
3(  whomiaOudh  and  Bohileucdhed  baeo  bom 
I  Boidier.  Thb  first  aid  that  the  British  ^et 
«s  tBe  Sikh  Jeviee  sent  by  Sir  J.  Laiiveoce 
f/oio  Lihon.  In  alJ,  the  Britiah  and  oatm 
n>opi  roae  to  about  1  M,0U0  before  the  end  ^ 
1167,  aad  before  July  1 858,  theee  were  80^(H) 
ftritiih  sokfare  in  India.  But  up  to  September 
1697,  the  f mailer  immber  of  46^000  Britidb 
led  60,000  nativea  had  to  combat  for  their 
tivtt  miiut  not  leee  than  800,000  eombatants 
130,000  of  whom  bed  been  regolariy  drained 
loldien  or  parti^y  trained  police.  Be* 
fore  tie  eud  of  September  1 867  Delhi  bad  fallen 
nd  tiie  pert  relief  of  Laekaew  before  the  i»^ 
ttipt  fnMD  England  of  other  aid  tlian  a  wing 
of  t^  6th  PnailieB  and  the  90ih  L.  I. 

The  reel  relief  of  Luekaow  ttookvplaoaoa 
^  6th  December  1857.  After  Lord  Olive'e  ax^ 
nnl«  Lttcknoar  remained  to  be  beaie^d,  And 
eeptored,  Cawnpore  to  be  released  from  4he 
Ovalior  eomiageat,  and  Ondband  Bohikwnd 
chifedfroii  the  armed  rebellion,  and  under  Sir 
Hogh  Koee,  Cential  India  iwaa  restored  to 
uituh  enpremaqr.  Towarda  ^September  0)867, 
BKlfioathat  tisDO  onwarda  (and  amongst  the 
bU  of  these  oeme  Lord  Clyde)  British  troops 
tt&e  io,  at  firat  in  email  bodiee  and  then  in 
hrve  until  the  entire  re^inlorosment  of  60^000 
^  had  arrived  [irom  Britain  to  je^eatabliah  ii i 
^  eitt  Biitain'a  aopfemaoy.  Ae  a  matter  of 
wvtoiy  it  may  he  seell  f  o  reoocd.heflB  the  etreantfa 
«tBmiih  eoldieiain  India  in  the  .yean  jof  .aad 
^"y^  pieoeding  and  aneoeediag  the 
hiqU,  to  show  how  gseally  their  irambera 


Mahrattaa,  Bikha,  Bindiaaa  and  Afghana,  had 
been  personal,  either  to  gain  new  lands  or  to  hold 
such  as  were  in  their  possession,  and  ianpressed 
by  the  babica  and  custoros  of  ago-«4hey  bsve 
mostly  been  ready  to  yield  or  netreai  when 
pxesaed,  with  the  belief  ihsi  tliey  oould  negain 
or  fcturn  when  epportnaity  recitrred  ;  Cor  except 
the  Bind  Amirs,  not  one  of  all  the  ruling 
powers  in  India  end  its  borders  with  when 
the  Britith  osme  in  contimt,  had  possessed 
authority  in  ike  oonntry  longer  than  the 
British  themselves* 

The  battles  fought  by  the  British  in  the 
1 8th  century  w.ere  chiefly  for  existence  and  a 
standing  ground,and  the  names  of  the  great  Lord 
Cfive,  Colonel  LawrJince,  Sir  Barry  Close,  Lord 
Oornwallis,  and  General  Harris,  were  conspi- 
I  cuous  amongst  pthejs  of  their  countrymen. 
Calcutta  was  ^aken  on  the  2nd  Jan.  1757 
and  Fort  WQtiam  .on  the  5th  Fet>.  1 757. 

The  battle  of  Piasaey  was  fought  and 
von  in  17.57,  .by  Lorcf  :CJive  a^ainat  the 
mahoxpe^an  power  in  Benjg[Bl,  witich  gave  the 
British  supremacy  there.  It  was  fought  on  a 
plain  eoverod  wit^  ^b^  Pulas  (Butea  frondoea, 
-b^nc^  the  f]iatori(;al  name  of  the  battle  plain* 
%he  Carof^c  came  into  the  Englisb  posseiasion, 
piEurily  by  gift,  partly  by  treaties,  ^nd  in  part 
pa  th^  reavU  of  bettles  fought  in  t)ie  J  8th 
oentury  pi^ainst  bpth  mabpmedan  and  hindu 
^oyereignq.  ^Axaon^t  these  may  be  enumerat- 
|M^,  Shpl^ighur,  taken  ^7tb  Sept.  1781,  ^e^ca- 
patam  eunrendered  I8th  Nov,  1781,  ibattle  pf 
CucLdalcpre  of  13.th  J|iue  J  783. 

The  teking  of  Bangakse  fnom  Xipno£uUan, 
on  the  21at  Maaefa  li791,  gave  a  perjoaneat 
poaition  ialCyaore,  bat  it  waa  eight  yeers  Jatmr, 
.when  BefingepatMS  waa  atormed,  on  the  4th 
May  I899>aat  the  (cenatry  o^m  iutdec  Britiib 
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control,  by  the  replacement  of  the  hindu  des- 
cendant of  formerrulers  on  the  throne. 

The  campaign  of  1803,  oommenoed  on  the 
7th  Augusts  It  was  directed  as^ainst  Sind- 
iah  and  Perron  and  the  Bhonslah  rajah  of 
Berar :  these  two  Mahratta  powers  had  7i 
regular  battalions  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and 
300,000  troops  untrained,  bat  from  the 
sources  whence  they  were  drawn,  sooh  took  even 
a  higher  social  standing  than  their  soldiers  of 
the  line.  Before  the  end  of  December  there 
were  gained  by  the  British  four  battles, 
amongat  which  were  Assaye  and  Argaum  and 
Laswarie,-*the  British  completed  eight  sieges 
and  storms,  and  efFecied  the  almost  total  dis- 
tructiou  of  the  72  trained  battaltooa,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  rest  of  their  armies,  the  cap- 
tare  of  738  pieces  of  cannon,  the  British 
force  being  about  65,0t)0  regalar  troops, 
aroonest  which  were  10,000  British  soldiers. 
To  effect  these  results  Sir  Arthur  Well(*sley  had 
been  moving  northwards,  taking  Ahroednug- 
gar  the  key  of  the  Uekban  ;  taking  Gswilghur 
in  the  Vindhya,  also  Asseerichur  ;  and  Lord 
Lake  inoved  soathwardf  fighting  the  battle  of 
Laswari.  In  those  y<*ars,  also,  Jeswant  Rao 
Holkar,  when  he  opposed  the  British  in  1803, 
had  100,000  regular  troops,  amongst  whom 
were  600.000  \Uht  horse,  and  ISO  gans  with 
the  fortress  of  ChAndore  and  Gnlingurh.  From 
the  tactics  adopted,  this  moveable  force  baffled 
the  British  commanders  and  all  the  military  po- 
wer of  India  from  April  1804  till  the  1 5th  Fe- 
bruary 1805.  On  the  2nd  April  1805,  Jeswant 
Bao  Holkar,  was  again  defeated  by  Lord  Lake 
who  marched  all  night  and  at  daybreak  entered 
Holkar's  camp,  which  he  completely  broke  up 
In  this,  ill  going  and  coming.  Lake  marched  fifty 
miles.  Lord  Lnke  subst^quently  in  December 
1805  marched  in  his  pursuit  405  miles  in  43 
days  from  Secundra  to  the  Beas  river  at  the 
Bajghat.  In  Jeswant  Bao  Bolkar's  final  over* 
throw,  Lord  Lake  marched  350  miles  in  a  fort- 
night to  reach  Delhi  which  3ir  D.  Ouchterlony 
was  defending  against  Jeswant  Rso  Holkar. 
But  on  Holkiir'a  abandonment  of  Delhi  on  the 
14th  and  15th  October  1804  Lord  Like  follow- 
ed htm,  and  at  length  with  a  small  body  of 
8,000  British  horse  and  artillery  amongst  which 
were  the  8th  and  27th  dragoons,  made  a  forced 
march  of  about  48  mil^s,  defeated  the  forces 
of  Holkar,  about  60,000,  near  Farruckabad, 
followed  10  miles  in  pursuit  and  returned  to 
camp,  making  a  journey  of  about  70  miles 
in  24  hours,  with  a  loss  of  22  dragoons 
killed,  and  SO  Europeans  tn^  natives  wounded. 

Amir  Khan,  the  RobiUa  ohieftaia  of  Rohil- 
eund  forsook  the  Bhartpore  Bejah,  but  was 
followed  by  Oeneral  Smith  whom  Lord 
Lake  sent  io  prniait.  After  a  mareh  of  700 
Wlea  Id  48  days,  Ainir  Khaas  amy  wu  pver- 
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taken  and  defeated  at  Afialghar  at  the  fositf 
the  Himalayas  on  the  2nd  Mardi  1804  m 
Amir  Khan  was  ooaveyed  serosa  the  Gaaccnij 
Jumnah  in  Mareh*  but  he  rqoiaed  HolUi 
camp  under. Bhurtpore*  At  Laswari,  in  Cn  • 
ral  India,  in  ..1803,  Lord  Lake  sad  Gewr* 
Fraaer  fought  and  won  a  battle  agiiait  1 1 
battalions  of  Seindia  and  Perron. 

Delhi,   battle    of. 11th  Sept  \K 

Agra,  city  of,  taken.. 17th     ^,    It-i 

Agra,  taken .w 18th     „    It: 

AUyghnr,  assault  of  the  for* 

tress  of ,  4th   8ept  \K\ 

The  Jato  of  Bhortpore  were  iaeliasd  to  us 
with  Jeswant  fiao  Uolkart  and  ihti  fortfs 
was  invested  by  Lord  Lake  in  1806,  aodifir 
several  determined  assaults  made  vitbost  ap- 
tnring  the  places  the  Bajah  sued  for  terai.  ia 
1825,  however,  during  the  Burmese  wir,  paitA 
up  by  the  belief  that  their  mud  fort  m  m* 
pregnable,  they  again  drew  down  theineercf 
the  Indian  Govemment,  and  tbs  fait  vu 
taken  by  atorm  on  the  18tb  Janoirf  iSi^. 
Bhurtpore,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  doertcl 
Rajputanah.  When  besiegad  by  Lord  !•« 
in  1805,  with  10,000  reguUr  soUini  u' 
four  determined  assaults  were  msde  on  Juoin 
9th  and  22ndand  Februaiy  20th  and  llitbu 
each  instance  repulsed,  though  at  ibe  d^M,  ot 
besieged  on  the  J  0th  April  1805  yielikd  u 
terms.  In  those  four  fruitless  attaeb.  ')«| 
British  loss  was  8308  killed  and  woaodeil  < 
whom  103  were  officers.  In  1836,  it  «aii<> 
besieged  and  aucoeasfully  stormed  bj  Ur 
Oombermere.  The  walls  were  bniltof  uobiif 
brick  or  clay.  Agra  city  was  taken  oa  tbe  lii 
and  thefortiess  on  the  19th  October  Ie03 
Sir  David  Ouohterlony,  a  genenl 
fieer  of  the  Bengal  Army,  for  8  d«u  lie'ci: 
ed  Delhi  againat  the  Mahratti  Jeseaai  E» 
Holkar,  repulsing  repeated  aasauUi  tkirj: 
with  open  breaches,  till  on  the  nigbt  of 's 
15th  October  1804  on  the  approach  of  Lr 
Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  From  that  tiae :) 
moghol  Emperor  of  Delhi  became  a  itit^* 
diary  of  the  British.  The  Nepaul  war  ttc^ 
on  the  12th  March  1816.  It  was  soeeeii'<- 
conducted  by  8ir  David  Oaohterlony,  buMt^ 
fell  General  Gillespie  who  had  relieved  Ve.'( 
when  it  was  seised  by  rebels  in  1806,«i 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  it'i 
August  and  September  1811.  Several  (nr 
in  the  mowntsin  valleys  of  the  Htow; 
were  then  ceded  to  the  Indian  Goveraa^Ai* 
The  territories  oa  the  north-west  ^ 
peninsular  India,  have  been  chiefly  seq« 
from  the  Mahratta  sovereigWt  as  the  less^^* 
war  and  victories  gained  and  fortresses  ti^i 
Bombay  island,  .came  by  gift  from  FeiiQ^ 
part  of  the  dower  of  king  Charles  the  6e0»«^ 
bride.    The  principal  faatUes  wore  ia  the  b?^ 
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iiieoftliel9tb  century,  and  in  1817,1818,  and 
1819,  fought  bT  Qeneral  Weliealey,  Sir  Thomas 
Uislop  ud  Sir  Thomaa  Munio.  Of  thcae  Ahroed- 
nusm,  Buneoder  of  dty    lUh  Auc    1803- 

Assaje,  batUe  of 23rd  S«'pt.  1803 

Berbampore    surrendered 16th  Oct.  1803 

Ahmednaggur  city  was  taken  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  11  lb  August  1803,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  received  the  surrender 
of  the  forireM,  long  regarded  aa  the  key  of  the 
PekhsD. 

Poonab,  city  of,  taken 19th  Not.  1817 

t^Ubiildee,  battle  of,  26th  k  27th  Nov.  1817 
NafEporeUken ...26th  Noy.  1817 

Do    le-taken 30th  Dec.  1817 

Jabbalpore,  battle   of 19th  Dec,  1817 

Mibidpore,  battle    of 2l8t  Pee.   1817 

Corjgaiim, battle  of  ...........1st    Jan.    1818 

CojMuldroogj  storm  of.... I4tb  May  1819 

Chamiab,  siege  and  atorm  of...  20th  May  1818 
Amulnair,  8orrendcrof..».*....SOth  Nov.  1818 
Aiser^har,  si^e  of SOth  Mar.  1819 

Do.  nnendered  ancondi- 
lionally ...9th   Apr,    1819 

Sind  fell  to  the  Indian  Government,  from  the 
mahomedan  Talpor  dynasty,  after  the  battles 
of  Meeiiie0,oathe  17th  February  1843  and  of 
Hjdrabsd,  on  tbe  a4th  March  1843,  both 
/ought  by  Sir  Charles  Napier»  and  this  gave 
the  ooone  of  tbe  Indus,  up  to  Multan.  The 
PoQJab  was  twice  engaged  in  war,  witli  the 
Indian  Government,  in  1845  and  again  in  1849, 
after  vbich  the  entire  Sikh  dominions  were 
iooorporated  witb  those  of  British  India  and 
a  npid  increase  of  ita  reaources  followed. 

Mwikee,  battle  of..  .^ 18th  Dec.  1845 

Peroiesbah,  battle  of...2l8t  &  22nd  Dec.  1845 

A'iwil,  battle  of 28th  Jan.  1846 

Iflbore,  annexation  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of 16th  Pec.  1845 

I^.  occupied  by  the  British  .•22ndFeb.  1846 

Bo.  Treaty  of ^... 9th  Mar.  1846 

fiobnon,  battle  of 10th  Feb,  1846 

Uiiltan,  city  of,  taken  by  storm  ..2d  Jan,  1849 

Bo.    unconditional  aurrender 

of  Moolraj  and  Garrison  of...22d  Jan.  1849 

CbillUnwalla,  tmtUe  of ^  ...1 3th  Jan.  1849 

Gooicrat,  battle  of  ... ...^. 2lat  Feb.  1849 

Political  difficultiea  with  the  Baruk-Zye 
e^ief,  Doit  Mahomed  Khan  induced  the  Indian 
GoTernmeot  at  the  close  of  1838  to  re* 
Mlve  00  displacing  him  and  replacing  the 
Vttd  king  Shah  Sbujah  ol  Mulk.  This 
*ti  done,  after  a  aeries  of  sucoeasee  and  aevere 
jsrenei,  in  one  of  which  the  entire  army  was 
vettroyed  by  climate  and  the  sword,  and  was  the 
^test  disaster  that  ever  befel  the  army  of 
»<«ia.  The  ehief  battlea  fought  were 
bhttinie,  capture  of. 23d  July  1839 

po.  rcKsapture  of 6th  Setit.  1842 

^  taken 7th  Aug.  1889 

^   re-oeeupation  of 1 6th  Sept.  1842 


Khdat,  storm  and  capture  of.  ISih  Nor.  1839 
Jellalabad,  bftttie  of 7th  Apr.  1848 

The  only  territory  now  held  by  the  British 
weat  of  the  Indna»  ia  the  peniiisulft  of  Aden 
Uken  on  the  19th  January  1839. 

The  poaaeasiooa  east  of  the  Ganges,  have 
fallen  to  the  British  arms  from  two  powers. 
The  firat  to  engage  in  hostile  operatiOna  were  the 
Burmese,  from  whom,  after  a  aeriea  of  ope- 
rations in  1824,  5  and  6,  territories  in  Assam, 
in  Arrakan  and  in  Tenaaserim  were  gained. 
But  war  again  recurred  in  1852  and ,  further 
territortea  were  annexed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irawaddy,  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indna 
to  Singapore,  the  entire  aea«hoard  baname  Bri- 
tish territory  :  the  principal  ocoiirrenoaa  were. 

latWar. 

Rangoon  taken.... .• 11th  May  1824 

Cheduba,  taken  from  the  Bur- 
mese  27ih  May  1824 

Tavoy  taken l5th  September  1824 

Mergui  taken 15th  September  1824 

Martaban  Uken SOtb  October  1824 

Kemmendine  taken •.9th  December  1824 

Bungapore   taken   from  the 

Burmese 21at  February  1825 

Arracan,   capture  of 19th   March  1825 

Donabew  taken • Sod  April  1825 

Prome,  Burmese  defeated  near  ...Ist  Oct.  1825 
Melloon,  Burmese  defeated  at :  19th  Jany.  1826 
Burman  Empire  peace  with. .•19th  Feby.  1826 

2nd  War. 

Rangoon  taken.... 5tb  April  1858 

Martaban » 5th  April  1851 

Baasein 19th  May  18&2 

Pegu,  capture  of • 3rd  June  1852 

Prome ..9th  September  1852 

With  China  there  have  been  .two  wars,  in 
1841  and  again  in  1859  to  1860-1  from  which 
several  small  portiona  were  ceded  tothe  British, 
In  the  earlier  war  the  ehief  battles  were  as  under, 
Chusan,  capture  of 5th  July  1840 

Do    recapture  of^.** Ist  October  1841 

Chuenkee,  taking  of. 7th   January  1 84 1 

Bogue  Forts,  taking  of  ...  26th  Fttbruary  1841 
Canton  captured  and  ransomed ,  25th  May  1841 

Amoy,  capture  of ..26th  August  1841 

Chinhse,  capture  of lOth  October  1841 

Kingpo  taken  «. ISth  October  1841 

Ching-keang-foo,  battle  of .21st  July  1842 

Chapoo,  capture  of 18th  May  1842 

Ceylon,  long  a  Portuguese  and  Dutch  terri- 
tory was  taken  by  the  British  at  differant  timea, 
vii, 

Colombo  taken 16th  Februaiy  1795 

Kandy  taken 18th  Febmary  1815 

Kandian  Country,  British 

entered  the 11th  January  1815 

The  central  parts  of  Peninsular  India  have 
several  timea  needed  ooerdon.  At  SLittoor,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  23rd  October  1824| 
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and  tha  fori  was  beiSegtd  and  taken  on  tke 
5th  Dteembar  of  Uiat  year.  Badamea  fori  was 
taken  by  ttorm  on  tha  18ih  Febmary  1818 
and  waa  ufain  captured  en  tha  10th  June  184 J, 
and  as  a  continuation  of  the  sama  erants, 
Punalla  and  Powanghnr  were  captured  on  the 
1st  December  1844. 

Kumool,  held  by  a  feudatory  Fathan  chief 
lyiag  between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the 
Hyderabad  territory  was  aurrendered  to  the 
Beat  India  Company  on  16th  December  1616, 
but  on  the  18th  October  1889,  was  again 
taken  possession  of,  and  on  the  aame  day,  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Zorapore  a  few  miles  off, 
the  nabob  of  Kumool  captured  and  the  ter- 
ritory annexed. 

In  1834  cruelties  fssTfied  on  for  a  Ions  series 
of  years,  by  the  rsjah,  brought  on  him  the 
hand  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  after  a 
aeries  of  operations,  Coorg  wss  captured  after 
a  battle  op  the  8th  April  1834. 

In  the  interval  of  one  hundred  years  here 
reviewed  the  British  troops,  under  the  E.  (. 
Company's  administration  were  composed  both 
of  European  and  Ifative  soldiery,  armed  ao- 
oording  to  the  European  mode  aa  Artillery, 
Cavalrv  and  Infantry,  and  vimilarty  disciplined 
but  aided  by  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
less  perfect  or  less  extensive  organization,  and 
termed  Irregular*  In  the  earlv  wars  there  were 
few  or  no  European  soldiery,  and  but 
small  bodies  of  native  troops,  but  these 
gradually  increaaed  with  expansion  of  territory 
and  mora  eoncentraied.  opppsition  and  the 
Buropean  amd  Native  loxoea  in  I^i^diA  were  in 
the  yean 

Enropeans. 

46.7«« 

46,588 

100,290 

71,880 

In  1857,  there  were  6,944  European  and 
9963  Native  Artillery:  3,136  European  and 
)0,47)  Nstiva  Cavalry.  In  that  year  the  re- 
volt of  the  native  atmy  pccurred  and  the  policy 
since  tiien  haa  been  to  augment  the  European 
army,  remove  all  natives  from  the  scientific 
forpa  and  reduce  their  numbf rs.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Indian  army  i^  1857  and  1865 
wa8  aauuder. 


1839-40 

42—  S 

1866—  f 

&—  9 

1864—  5 


Nslivaa, 

199,889 
220,947 
232,824 
196,843 
118,316 
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Year. 

Aiiil- 
Iciy. 

Caval. 

lafsB- 

try. 

18604T 
99L85S 

8tdr 
H.4a 

Is 

••• 
8183 

Totil 

1867 
1885 

8963 
1466 

80,478 
14,674 

••• 

••• 
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Ip  their  opponents,  the  British  foroet  k»  e 
had  to  encounter  clouds  of  horse,  si  io  i « 
Mahratta  camps ;  brave  foot  soldiers  u  in!:' 
Affghan  and   Sindinn   and   8ikh,  and  u-\*  I 
armies  trained  by  European  ofBoeri,  Iiali&ri 
French,  and  Oer'mans.     But  those  with  i:* 
native  rulers  have  appeared  in  the  field  vi  k  i 
tvexy  weapon  and  armour  of  defence  meodo.*-^ 
in  history y  swords  and  spears,  shieidi,botird 
arrows,    and    up    to    1867,    in  Hjdfnts&i. 
soldiery  with  bows  and  arrows  werettiiltobe 
seen  passing  io   review    in  the  wsr  ^p*:* 
of   (he    Nizsmp    Langar  even  till  tbii  dii. 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra,   wear  the  ktlliafl,  i 
slightly     curved    sword,  and    the  joooi  i» 
knives  called  tombak  lada,  and  terjing,  for  dn.«t 
the  Battas  nse  gongs,  and  in  action  aet  i:  i 
kind  of   war-whoop.     The   Bugis  tribes  v 
habiting  Celebes,  are  celebrated  for  the  tea.'tr 
they  give  to  steel,  and  for  their  anns  in  geirL* 
In  addition  to    thpse  of  the  Mslaji  on  ft 
Peninsula,  they  use  defensively  the  bsju  nt^ 
(chain  jacket),  aad  both  a  long  and  roood  i"*! 
of  shield.     They  swear  by  their  kriaes.  'cr 
which  they  have  a  great  veneration,  aod  <^ 
going  into  battle,  drink  the  water  in  vUcbtlcy 
have  been  dipped,  uttering  imprecstioni  oo  tt* 
fbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Polo  NiaN  so  island  d 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  w^ar  for  anooc  i 
baju  made  of  thick  leather,  and  s  cap  to  mat.^, 
covered  with  theijo,  a  veiretable  anbatancc  re- 
sembling black   horae  hair.    The  Lanpor^ 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  and  snuthem  fitftai:^ 
of  Somatra,  go  into  combat  with  a  long  h^^ 
borne  by  three  warriors  ;  the  foremost  of  tb'« 
lance-b«urer8«  protects  himself  with  a  !r;( 
shield. 

Hie  Hala;f  pirate  prahua  are  stockaded  n\ 
armed  with  heavy  guna ;  generally  the  Dirii^ 
and  lelafa,  to  which  last  the  Ifakji^^ 
Tery  partial ;  matchlocks,  long  spesrs,  ^** 
niboBg  stakes  burned  at  the  end,  spd  otl»^ 
eut  short  fbr  throwing  when  at  ctoae  qQa^*^* 
and  larg;e  atones.  The  signal  for  attack  is  t^ 
sonnd  of  a  sort  of  gong,  called  Tswa  uvi-^ 
NewbMTt  BritUk  SdtlemenU,  Vol,  u*  Jf  SI-. 
914. 

BATTLE  AXE  OP  THOR,  is  He  «» 
Pattae  is  iha  awastika  of  the  BuddhisU.  wJ 
the  mooogram  of  Tiabnu  and  Siva.  Tbor'i  ^«^ 
of  goTcnaDoe  was  the  ka(  letter  of  the  Stf  ** 
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an  ilphabet,  the  tea  <Mr  tAd  ia  its  A^&BLHtMd 
m.  It  is  the  isark  wbiefa  iht  prophet  (Ezek« 
.  4)  w»  oniered  to  place  on  the  forehe«dt 
the  faithful  in  Jadah,  and  Indian  women  still 
loa  OB  their  stores  of  grain.  It  is  placed  on 
3  jars  of  the  water  from  the  Ganges  and 
dns,  and  in  the  South  of  India  as  the  emblem 
ditemhodied  Jain  saints^  It  is  the  niyaitical 
o  Sie,  of  the  buddhista,  is  the  chief  ornament 
the  soeptre  of  the  Bon-pa  deities  of  Thibet* 
diseipreaied  on  theArtee  or  musical  bell 
^nie  by  Bal-goyiod. 

BAirLES.     The      Military     Gazette    of 
ie&na  makes  tbe   following   comparisons  of 
te  forces  engaged  iu   the  battle  Of  Solfedno 
^Jin  former  great  battles  :— ''  At  Solferino 
leie  vers  more  than   SOO.OOO     soldiers    in 
se  field,  and  the  loases  must  have  amooat*- 
Jto  at  least  from  30,01)0  to  37,000.    At 
)e  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  lasted  for  three 
ays,  the  SSO,000    allies  had   against   them 
00,000  Pnnch,  the  latter  lost  30,000  prison- 
n  and  45,000  kified  arid   Wounded,  aed  the 
brmer  48,000  killed   and   wounded.      After 
lif  ipsie,  the  moat  sanguinary  battle  wss  that  of 
Moscow,  00  the  7th  of  September  1812.   The 
Kussiflos  hsd  130,000  men  and  600  pieces  of 
raoson,  the  Ftench    134,000  meo   and   587 
annoo ;  the  former  lost  58,000  and  the  latter 
*0,000;  the  lossea   were  therefore   40   per 
«ot.   it  Baotsen,  on  the  21at  of  May,  1813, 
here  were  110,000    Russians   and   Prnasians 
>pp«ed  to  150,000  French;  the  latter  lost 
!0,00  J  men  and  the  allies   15,000   and  not  a 
i««le  cannon.    At  Wagram,  on   the  5th  and 
5lhof  Jalj  1809,  the  Austriaos  had  137,000 
neo  and  Napsleoi  170,000  ;  the  Austiians  lost 
20,000,  and  the  enemy  22,000.  At  Baling,  there 
ven  75,000  sgainat  85,000;  the  Anatrianahad 
20,(100  killed  sod  wonnded,  the  enemy  1S,000 
k>N,  hot  the  enemy  left  3,000  prisoners,  and 
"^ohii^  to  send  SU,(l0O  to  Vienn*  to  have 
Iheir  wonnda  attended  to,  so  that  out  of  the 
160,000  mm  engaged,  abont  one-hatf  were  pnt 
^  ^  eombat.     At   Anaterlitz    there   were 
70M  FiciMb,  as  many  Bassisns,  and  13,000 
^!^><nuift;  the  loaaea  were  21,000  Ruaaiana 
vith  160  pieces  of  eannoo,  5,800   AusttiasSi 
ud  10,000  Freneh.      At  Jena  there    were 
U2.000  French  egninat  150,000  Fniasiana. 
&t  Waterloo  there  weie  170,000  men,  of  whom 
iO.OOO  were  French,  who  lost  25,000  men 
^  2a0  cannon,  whilat  the  allies  lost  31,000 
°^*   Oa  sn  STcrage,   the  lossea  in  all  theae 
hfttilea  aiooonted  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
^>iulst  in  the  battle  of  Solferino  they  did  not 
«»td  15  per  cent."— iJareZbcJk'a  three  Main 
V»^.  M9tmalrProgr0e$  m  India,  ld65.6. 
BmLESofthe  Sutlej.   See  Sutistics  of 

5^^WY,  one  of  fhe  Mcobar  Wands. 


BAttf  BARA;,  a  Hrer'  of  Smnatta,  'flee 
Acheen. 

BAtU  PAHAT,  a  titer  of  Johore. 

BAUBIROUSSA,  a  w9d  hog  of  the  Arch!-' 
pelago.     See  8ns. 

BAUDDH0*VA18HNAVA.  See  Stcven- 
aoiif. 

BAU-DWtN,   BeeMrer. 

BANO,  a  nuddy  near  Moondepoor  in  Nag- 
poor. 

BAU6LAN  is  the  western  talooka  of  Kan- 
desh.  Stretching  north  in  Banglan  ^e  a  series 
of  talleys  separated  by  small  chains  of  hills. 
These  hills  form,  a^  in  the  Poomi  Mawnls, 
ground  natntalfy  formed  !b^  forest  reserres.— 
OibtorCB  Btmlay  Fottit  Reporti  qf  1857-60, 
p.  88.     See  Bbeel. 

BAUGBBBCOTAH,  Long.  T5*  48'  B.  and 
Lat.  16  ^^  14*  N. 

BATJGBI,  one  of  the  predatoiy  tribes  of 
Central  India.    Several  of  theae  iii  the  1 8th 
centnry  were  for  many  years  the  worst  enemies 
to  the   prosperity  of  this  country — they  were 
the  Moghi,  Baugri,  Bheel,   Bondi,   and  Bhee- 
lalaK      The  two  principal   wefe  the   Baugri 
and  Moghi,  they  eame  to  Central  *  India  origin 
nalty  from  the  western  parts  of  India,  chiefly 
from  the  neighbourhood  Of  Chittore.     The  Mo* 
ghi  hardly  passed   the  Chnmbul,  but  the  Bau- 
gri settled  in  the  Eastern   parts  of   Malwa  in 
considerable  numbers :  and  about  the  beginning* 
of  the  19th  century  the  Solunkee  Rajpoots  Intro* 
duced  no  leas  than  four  hundred  of  them  to 
garrison  the  small  fort  of  Sattanbaree  in  Bersiah 
in  which  district  and  others  in  its  vicinity  there 
had  been  for  a  long  period   many   settlers  of 
this  tribe.     The  Baugri  are  a  very   brave  race 
of  men,  and  though  they  till  tbe  soil  and  pmv' 
sue  occupations  of  industry  from  necessity,  their 
fsvourite  pursuits  wtere  thieving  and  plundering. 
In  these  arts  they  were  at  once   expert  and 
bold.    They    were    also  mercenary   soldiers^ 
rearly  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  engage   in  any 
cause  for  prey.    The  Baugri  were  foot  soldiers^ 
their  Jemadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obeyea 
implicitly  were  usually  mounted^  whenerer  they* 
settle,  they  remain  in   colonies    and  even  when 
three  or  four  families  fix  in  a  small  village,  they 
live  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants.     ThiaP 
tribO)  thongh  scattered,  preserved  a  correspond- 
enee,  which  made  them   formidable  enemies  to 
the  internal  peace  of  any  country,  in  which  they 
were  numerous.    There  were  not  more  than 
twelve  hundred  in  the  countries  of  Bngur  and 
jKantnl,   and  their  immediate  vicinity.    The 
;  Meenah  and  Gk>ojuT  of   Hindnstan  who  havd 
setded   in  Central  India  (thongh  the  greatei^ 
proportion  of  them  are  cultivators)  have  not 
I  forgotten  the   habits  of  their  ancestors;  and 
many  of  these  classes  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as^  expert  and  ancoessitil    thieves  and 
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who  Inhabit  its  toathern  frontier.— J^o^eo^m'^ 
Central  India,  Vol.  II.  p.  185. 

BAUHINIA,  a  genus  of  plaaU  of  the 
natural  order  Fabaoeso,  the  generic  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  twin  form  of  the  leaf,  in 
honour  of  the  twin-brothers  Bauhin,  The 
number  of  snecies  is  considerable,  and  Voij^t 
enumerates  25  as  occurring  in  India  or  as 
having  been  grown  iu  the  Oalcutta  gardensi 
some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental  flowering  plants,  some  are  shrubs,  and 
some  are  trees  which  yield  useful  woods,  as* 
tringent  gums,  fibrous  barks.  The  leaves 
of  various  Bauhinias  are  used  in  Brazil  under 
the  names  of  Unha  de  Boy,  or  Ox-Hoof,  as 
demulcent  remedies. — B.  Aurantiaca  and 
Richaniiana  of  Madagascar  ;  bideulata  of  Pen- 
ang ;  bracbycarpa  of  Taong-Dong;  polycarpa 
of  the  Attaran  river,  and  epeciosa  need  little 
notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  porrecta 
of  Jamaica  and  B.  microphylla,  a  tree  of 
America.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  Punkabaree  in  the  outer  Hima- 
laya the  prevalent  timber  is  gigantic  and  scaled 
by  climbing  Leguminosa,  as  Bauhinias  and 
ILobinias  which  sometimes  sheath  the  trunks  or 
span  the  forest  with  hu^e  cables  joining  tree 
to  tree.  In  tho  Tenasserim  Provinces,  a 
scandent  species  of  bauhinia  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  has  very  large 
leaves,  and  its  flowers  have  the  fragrance  of 
mignonette.  It  approaches  Vahl's  bauhinia  in 
size  and  habit,  but  its  petals  are  red  and  yellow 
while  in  that  they  are  said  to  be  white.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  spedes  namrd  by  Wallich. 
Loudon  calls  bauhinia,  mountain  ebony,  and 
the  wood,  though  not  much  like  ebony,  is 
quite  hard  and  might  be  applied  to  many  use- 
ful purposes.  To  the  five  species  which  are 
enumerated  among  the  Burmese  flowering 
plants,  may  be  added  a  small  timber  tree  bear- 
inff  a  sour  leaf,  and  a  pod  containing  sweet 
pulp,  like  the  honey  locust  of  America.  Bauhi- 
nia esculenta  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mi^^ht 
be  introduced  into  ludia.  its  yam  like  roots 
being  eaten  there-  The  flower  buds  of  the  Bau- 
hinia variegata,  kachnar,  are  eaten,  indeed, 
though  not  generally  known,  the  flowers  of 
almost  all  th(t  Bauhinias  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  lndia«  The  aeeda  taken  from  the  huge  pods 
of  B.  racemosa  are  eateu  iu  the  billa  of  the  N. 
W.  Himalaya.  The  poda  look  like  pieces  of 
thick  un<ire8sed  leather,  about  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch  or  two  broad  ;  they  are  placed  over 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  till  they  roast  and  split 
open  ;  the  flat  toft  seeds  are  taken  out  and 
eaten,  the  fl^ivor  is  pleasant ;  but  the  seed  is 
not  wholesome.  Several  of  the  speeiea  in 
Indin.are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  woods  are 
often  of  a  dark  coloor.— iloMn'i  Tennuetim. 
Booker,  Him.  Jour.f^  108.  F^vt.,  p/.  253, 


Velutta  maodft- 
ram  ^.MiUiL 

Mandareh Tit. 

VelUi  muAthmiicA. 
ram... ...^   « 

Deo-KancbaBt......Tc. 

Ki^baoa..!  "...^  § 

fLuana ..~.  » 


BAUHINIA  BRACHTGARFA 

BAUHINU.    Sptda.  \ 

Ambhota....Uiu* 

A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsnr.  Xitifv 
height  20  feet,  circnmference  2  fleet  and  bdrJ 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  bi 
branch,  7  feet.  Useless  except  for  firewood.* 
Captain  Maedonald* 

BAUHINIA,  gpeeiM.  P  A  amall  tinbertn; 
native  of  Tenasserim,  bears  a  soar  twicforad 
leaf,  and  a  pod  oontaining  sweet  palp  like  tbi 
of  the  honey  locust  of  Ameriea.— I^r.  Muot. 

BAUHINIA  ACUMINATA.— Xiaa. 
B.  Candida,  At'r  not,— 22ojr6. 

Chitka Benq. 

Kancban.... „ 

Kanehan  Chakta       h 

Ma-har4il8e-ga Bubm. 

White  Bauhinia   ...Eva. 

Moantftin  Ebony „ 

Cuchunar Hnn>. 

Duolo  Kunchun...MA.HB. 

This  handsome  shrub,  with  large  pare  vbite 
flowers,  grows  throughout  the  year  in  t^ 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Assam,  both  peniDiolttof 
India  ;  is  rare  in  Coimbatore,  and  does  D^t 
seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  BoidIm)  nie, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  as  also  in  the  Panj^s 
the  Dekh  an  and  Tenasserim.  It  grows  np^- 
iy  from  seeds,  and  flowers  in  the  seconc  or 
third  year. — J>r8.  Mason,  Raxb.,  Vol  tt.p.5i*i 
BiddeU,  Gibson,  Wight,  Mason,  flora  i*- 
dhrica,  Voigt,  25  S.  Povoell. 

BAUHINIA  ALBIDA  p~(7t&f9nt 
Qu.B.  Candida.— /2ox6.,  Pol.  ii.  318. 
AVhite,  rose-scented  Bauhinia. 
Dnolo  Knnchun.  Mahb.  |  VeUaimanthri-poo.  Ta 
The  flower  buds  of  thia  pretty  tree  yieii 
an  excellent  vegetable,  for  curries.  Tbe  ll3«« 
of  B.  Albida  are  very   handsone  when  opet 
being  almost  pure  white,  with   a  sweet  oto. 
Dr.  Oibson  says  that  this  tree  is  foond  is  ^ 
Bombay  forests,  but  rarely  ;   and  is  oore  cot- 
roon  in  tbe  vicinity  of  viliagea.    It  reicka  • 
fair  aise,  and  gives  a  wood  of  a  good  t{^\ 
but  seldom  of  scantling  sufficient  forhooa^pt'* 
poses.     This  is  perhaps  the  species  ceiiei  3^ 
Boxb.  B.  oandida.-*ifr.  Jii^grty,  Ik.  (ri^ 
See  Vegetables  of  S.  India. 

BAUHINIA  ANGUlNA.-iSeJ^. 

Bauhinia  piperifolia.«»/Bos6. 

Nang-pnt Hnrs.  |  Nagama  valla... ...tfAttii- 

It  grows  in  Asssm,  Silhet,  ChittagoDj^  0^ 
the  Concans.  Is  an  extraordinary  eiteoB^ 
rambling  shrub,  with  flexuose  coopt***' 
stems,  has  very  small  white  flowen.  Aij^ » 
highly  ornamentaL — Roxh^  Vol,  »*.,  S28 ;  ^^ 
dell,  Voigt,  254. 
BAUHINIA  BRA0HY0ABFA.-1WI 

Bwai*)m...Bu«ic. 
AtUina  to  Qfaily  thfM  or  (oar  Icat  at  TlOB^ 
Dong  and  ia  ihe^  TeoMMrin  Ffovuc^  » 


8eo 


BAUHnru  NinDA. 


BAUHINIA  BACEMOSA. 


ood  U  white  colore4  aod  adapted  for  fancj 
ork  and  cabinet  making.  It  ia  there  of 
nailer  lize  than  the  B.  parviflora. — McOUl' 
ni.  Yoigt,  265. 

fiiUHlNlA  CANDIDA,  var.  of  B.  Taiie- 
ita.— Xun. 
Biuhinia  Candida. — EU>jcb, 


u»-raj .. .  •• BxNO. 

lUA-njs 


Kaufr-raja Hikd. 

Kavidara Sans. 


liite  moantiinEbony.KHO.     Y  aga  pu  tra . . .     i, 
This  KTows  in  Prome,  Atsam,  Bengal,  Nepa^ 
id  Oude.    It  is  b  einall  handsome  tree  with 
Ht  white  flowers,  which  appear  at   the  com* 
AQOemeot  of  the  hot  season.—  Roxb.  Voigt 

BAUHINIA  CANDIDA.    Air.    a  byo.  of 
•aahioia  acuminata. 
BAUHINIA  GOBYMBOSA  — .Soxd. 

A  scsndeot  plant,  a  native  of  Cbina,  a  rery 
elicaie  species,  with  fragrant  middle  sized 
bite  flowers,  tinged  with  itd,—Ro^,  329* 
'<^^f.  254. 

BAUHINIA  DIPHYLLA.-^wA. 

VImj BuRiff.  I  Apa... Tbl. 

This  small  tree  grows  in  Burmah,  on  the 
)anksoftheIrewad]f  at  Ycnan-gheun  and  Taong- 
loog  also  at  Masuiipatam,  Cuddapah,  Guntoor 
Hid  .Vellore  Its  flowers  are  pure  white  of  mid- 
[iiog  size.  Of  the  bark  called  Authpe  nar, 
>pj  and  Apa,  the  natives  make  temporary 
opts  for  securins;  thatch,  matting  or  fences. 
\t  barks  of  several  other  Bauhinlas  are  used 
Dr  similar  porposea.  The  Ara  nnr  is  the  bark 
f  fiiohinia  parvifolia,  of  which  matches  for  na- 
i'c  guns  are  made. — Madras  Ex,  Jur.  Report. 
^^9t  p.  254.  See  Yepi  'I  ree. 

BAUHINIA  EM  ARGINATA  from  this,  an 
iHringeat  gnm  is  also  collected  in  the  Deyra 
^*>cD,  which  ia  called  8em-ke-gond. 

BAUHINIA  LINGUA.  DeCan.  Syn.  of 
Bsobiiiia  acandens. 

BAUHINIA  MALABABlCA.-i?(xr6. 

Bo-ay.gy-iu.— Bdbm. 

This  tree  grows  rapidly*  It  ia  a  native  of 
^laUbar,  where  it  blossoms  in  October  and 
^o?ember.  It  also  Krows  at  Prome  and  MaU 
DOQ  and  in  Assam,  indeed,  it  is  common  in 
he  plains  of  British  Rurmah,  where  its  wood 
(used  for  the  cross  pieces  of  harrows,  house 
Kttts,  &c.,  &c.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42.  In 
>  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
«gth  of  the  trunk  to  first  branch  ia  1 5  feet, 
ftd  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
J^M  is  4  feet.— i?o:p6.  Vol.  II.  p.  821.  Dr. 
^^*dit,  Voigt  853. 

BAUHINIA  NITIDA.  L-v, 

^Acuminata  f  I  Kana  rajah  ...  Hind. 

^hueBaohinia,  |  B.  Candida? 

][^  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering  plant  in 
gj«ttist  Kotah.^ifWw  Gm,  Med.  Top.,  p. 


BAUHINIA  PARVIFLORA.  Vahl.  Roxb. 
Syn.  of  Bauhinia'  racemose. 

BAUHINIA  POKREGTA.  See  Diospyioa 
ebenus. 

BAUHINIA  PUBPUBASCEN8.  Yaa.  of 
Bauhinea  variegata. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA Linn. 

Bauhinia  Coromandeiiana. — Z>.  (7. 


Cho  vanna  Maud  afq.  Mau 
Shegapu  Mnnthari 

maram .^...Tak. 

Bodanta  Chettu Tau 

Pedda  are 


»» 


Deva  Kaiichan....BxNa. 

8aralmara Can. 

Purple   xnountain 

Ebooy ..Eno. 

KuDchun Mahb. 

A  tree,  with  very  large,  deep  rose-colored 
fragrant  flowers  at  the  commencemfnt  of  the 
rains.  It  grows  in  the  Mauritius,  Coromandel> 
Irawadi,  Martaban  in  Burmah,  Assam  and 
Oude  and  the  Kheree  pass.  It  attains  a  large 
size  in  the  mountains  of  India ;  in  Canara  and 
Sunda  found  both  above  and  below  :  most 
common  near  the  Gun^awallee  creek.  Ita 
wood  is  strong  and  good  for  agricultural  imple-* 
ments;  but  seldom  large  enough  for  building.^- 
Dr.  Boxb.  Vol.  II.  p.  320.  Dr.  Gibson.  Voigt. 
25  i.  Dr.  Eiddell,  Mr.  Jafrey,  Flora 
Andhrica. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.  Wall.  Syn.  of 
Bauhinia  acuminata,  also  Syn.  of  Bauhinia 
purpurascens.  var.  of  B.  Yariegata. — Roxb. 

BAUHINIA  RACEMOSA,  Lam.  not  Vahl. 

Syn. 

Bauhinia  parviflora,  Vahl ;  D.  C.-^Roxb.  Vol. 
a.  p.  323. 

Bauhinia  epiota. — Eon, 
Ban-raj Bbno.    Main  f Tkl. 


Bwai-jin Bubm. 

Hpa-lao  „ 

Mawil  Ghila Hihd. 

Apta Mahr. 

Vanna-raja  ...  .....  Sa^a. 

Atcha  maram? Tam, 

Areka  maram  ? 


9* 


Mali-jhun  ? 

Patwa  Mawal  ? 

Ada  I  

Ar6 

Adavi  aviaa..  .. 
Arro  f  


ft 


»9 


This  is  a  magnificent  climber,  with  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  found  aU  over  India  and 
all  through  Burmah  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
along  the  forests  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  the 
hot  vaUeya  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  Dhoona 
of  the  North  West  to  the  valley  of  Assam,  this 
magnificent  climber,  with  ita  two  lobed  leaf, 
may  be  seen  hanging  in  elegant  featoona  from 
the  topa  of  lofty  trees,  which  from  the  distance 
from  the  roots  to  the  stems,  one  ia  at  a  loaa  to 
imagine  how  it  oould  have  ever  ascended.  But 
occasionally  a  half  kiUed  tree  discloses  the 
mode  of  ita  progress  and  indicates  the  destruc- 
tion it  must  have  created  in  the  forest.  With 
the  bark  of  this  plant,  which  when  stripped  off 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  nativea  of 
these  mountains  make  ropes ;  the  atema  are 
usually  cut  in  July  and  August :  the  outer  bark 
being  stripped  off  ia  thrown  away  and  the  inner 
is  used  for  ropes  as  wanted,  by  being  previous- 
ly soaked  in  water  aitd  twisted  when  wet.  It 
is  alao  said  to  be  boiled  and  beaten  with  mal« 


BAtmiNIA  8PIGATA« 


BAUHUnA  VALHIL 


leU,  whiflh  renders  it  soft  aad  pliable,  for 
being  twiited  into  ropes  and  ttring  for  cbar- 
paei.  The  fibre  loakea  vary  atraog  ropet,  but 
it  is  not  over  durable,  and  rots  if  kept  oon* 
staatly  in  wster.  Though  not  eoUected  for 
sale,  it  is  abuadant  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Uigor  Stretenham  desoribes  its 
strong  coarse  ropes  as  answering  well  for  bus- 
peosion  bridges.  Its  bark  needs  but  little  pre* 
paration,  being  stripped  off  and  twisted  it  is 
ready  for  use,  it  is  also  msde  into  matchlook 
miitches.  The  wood  is  smRll,  bat  the  heart 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  fint^.  In  British 
Burmah  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  weight  lbs  44< 
In  a  full  grown  tree,  there,  on  good  soil  the 
ayerage  length  of  the  trnnk  to  the  first  branch 
is  1 0  feet,  and  average  girth,  meitsnred  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  3  feet.  In  Bombay,  the 
wood  is  reckoned  very  strong,  but  is  never 
found  of  a  good  size,  and  in  British  Burmah  it 
is  said  to  be  of  a  white  color  and  a<lapted  for 
fknoy  work  and  cabinet  makers. — Dr$,  Gibson^ 
McOUUand,  Wight,  Brandes^  Mason,  Vdgt, 
252.  Afr.  Jafiry,  Madras  Museitm,  Flora 
Andhrica*  Roxh,  II.  Dr.  HoyU,  p.  296. 

BAUHINIA  RBTU3A.— i2oa?.  it,  322. 

Growing  in  the  Cslcutta  Botanical  Gardens  ; 
has  small  yellow*  purple  dotted  flowers,  by  inci- 
sions, its  bark  yields  a  brownish,  mild  gum  like 
that  of  the  cherry  tree. — Eoxb.,  Toigt.  264. 

BAUHINIA  BIGHARDUNA,— ^aZ/. 

Introduced  from  Madagascar,  Of  this  wood 
there  ii  no  knowledge,  the  trees  in  this  country 
being  still  yonng.  But  this  tree  deserves  at- 
tention as  it  is  probable  that  some  useful  pro- 
pertv  in  it  led  to  its  iDtroduotion»--^Hoft. 
Qaiirden  M    Voigt  255. 

BAUHINIA  SCANDBN8.— DtiM ;  WiOd^. 

Baahinia  lingua*— /)0<7an<^. 

llyoak-h1»*ga BURH.  I  Naja  balti MAi.aA.L. 

Rod  Bauhinui Sno.  I  Ounda;  gilla  of  Sahet. 

EsonUpian  do »     \ 

This  trailing,  cKmbing,  Baufainia,  hat  amall 
whitiah  flowsrs  whioh  turn  to  a  yellowish 
colour  it  grows  in  the  Molaceas,  Coneans, 
Assam,  is  not  ancemmon  about  Gowhattt  and  ia 
a  common  speeies  at  Sylheft  where  it  runs  up 
over  trees  ot  the  largest  size.  Dr«  liason 
mentions  that  the  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
contorted  stem,  aad  it  is  said  by  Loudon  to 
bsire  farmed  the  type  of  the  snske  rod  ol  £sottia« 
ptus  which  he  brongbt  with  him  from  India* 
las  libroua  bark  i»  mMle  into  oloth  and  rope,  but 
the  fibres  are  bamh  and  sUibborn.-— Dr.  Masmi^ 
p.\%0  ;  Boyli,  p.  296.  RofA.  Vol  II.  p.  S26» 
and  Vaifftf  254. 

BAUHINIA  8ANDENS.  Bomb,  in  E.  I. 
M.  not  in  Flera  Indiaa.  Syn.  of  Baahinia 
Vahlii.     dealialjhmi. 

BAUHINIA  tiPIC/lTA*  Konr.  Syi*  of 
BatihiMA  raosmosa. 


BAUBINU  TOMENTOdA^lMa 

Msrhs-hltBi-ga-wa  Bubm.  I  Peten Sim 

Tsltow  BaofainU  ,.  B*e.     Kat-atti  .  » t 

Downy    mountain  I  Tnvbtpufenm<«..« 

Ebony  >....•.   ...  «   „    |  Thaer  vaU  eouai  ^ 
Konchaoa  ..  ..  Kalkal.  |  Thiru  valaeooDij 
Usunaduga 8iAKa.  | 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  Coroisu 
bears  a  large  sulphur- coloured  floirer,  tac 
upper  petal  has  usually  a  deep  porple  ipm 
the  inside.    It  is  a  large  shrub  never  ewt 
ing  12  feet  in  height.    Wood  very  hire, 
too  small  to  be  of  any  great  value  in  oona 
This  like    the     Bauhinia    rscemoss,   ku 
strong  very  dark  colored  wood,  kmcei 
name  wild  e6oiiy.     Even  the  yoanger 
show   the  heart-wood   very  dark  broiiL 
bark  of  this  is  alao  employed  as  etiem 
cordage*     Tke  piant   furniahed  to  Dr.  W 
under  the  name  of  Caat  Attie  wss  tbt&nif* 
racetnosa,    the    native   practitionert  jmrn 
the  small   dried  buds  and   young  k^m  i 
certain  dysenteric  cases  ;  they  hate  liiVx  t^t  *  I 
ble   taste  or  smell,  though   the  Iravtt  ot  *m 
plant   when  fresh  and   bruiseH,  hsTCt^''^  : 
but  not  unpleasant   odour.     Their  i«lrw»<«»» , 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  \sm\  - 1 
of  one  species.  Rheede  tells  usio  the  H/s  H  • 
(Part  1.  p  64)  that  a  decoction  of  tber :'.  ' 
the    bark   is   given   on   the  Malabar  Coi< 
cases  where   the  liver  is  inflamed.— i«»»  "| 
Mat   Med.  p.  73.     JFighi.    Poi^f.  23 1.  '•' 
CUghorn,     Mr.  Jo^rey.    Mr.   Jie»d^t.    B--! 
Kol.  If,  p.  323.  a Shaughrussy,  p.  317. 
BAUHINIA  TRIANDRA.— J?cxr6. 
This  is  a  tree  of  Bengsl  aud,  wbeo  inilo"* 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Riu)iit.>& 
lis  trunk  is  straight  and  of   considerable  »» 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  white. — ho^^  ^* 
//.  p.  340.  nigt.  254. 

BAUHINIA  VAHLir,  W,  ^  J. 

B.    Raeemosa^  Vahl.— /^ox^.,  FL  /«• 
B.     Scandens— /?or6.  in  E  L  C  If"- 

Chamboolee D(7K. 

Haloo •....Hind. 

Mahwal ••....     .•    ? 


••  •  ••••••♦*• 


Boila. 
Adda 
Shyal 

This  is  an  immense  scandent  ahmb.  s^-* 
circumference    of    stem    of     I^    Cm    t^ 
largish    white  flowers  that    turn   yeUov. 
grows  iu  the  ThuU  ghats,  ravines  at  Iilbrfiii* 
Momug  mountains,  in  the  Dchra  Dbw/ni^ 
Kamaon,   it  abounds  in  the  jungles,  m  ^ 
North  West  Pro  vines  of    India,  ana  octf  ' 
mountains  of  Gaigam  and  Gumsur   aoii)-*' 
a  fibre  which  is  eatensively  used  in  rope  f^ 
log.     The  leaves  which   are  a  foot  io  lo; 
and    breadthi    have   rounded  lobea,    art  « 
as  platters  for  eating  from  and  for  fflaliDZ  ^ 
"  tullan'^  or  small  umbrellas  worn  on  the  bf 
also  for  packing  and  lining  baskets  si)d 
house  tfaateh,  and  bark  for  ropeis ;  legumes  r 
dulottt  from  twelve  to  twealj  iacbrs  Hi 
covered  with  a  brown  velvet  down.     The  1 


»Z 


BAUJfiOVOO. 


BiWR. 


1  oC  tbe  luge  ttui  broid  pod*  fc«f<e  #  awaet 
iigspt  fliffor,  and  an  Mtea  lik«  abnonds 
tbe  natirci.  Wkao  tha  huaka  ane  tmnh  the 
\m  mai  ih«ai  |o  giei  al  the  karneb,  arben 
,  tbey  opea  of  UMVoaelt aa :  it  ia  4iid  tbe  ker- 
i  poaNBs  (oaic  aad  aphrodisiac  properties^-*- 

rfa»  Maedonald,  Fl^  An4i.,  (Jtefyl  PlmUa. 
VHL  ?9wM^  Olefkpm.  fttf^.  RiforU 
UUHINU  VABIE0ATA.-^/4W. 
fir.  (a)    Bautttoia  piurpuraicana. 
It     (b)       9«     oaQdidia.*-i{0as6,  |iot  Ait, 

:to-kiodkaa ...  Bna     Sana ...HiyD. 

Donj ««    M        KaQdtoii., ^.Mamwu 

QmUliti}ftiDua.CA0.     Cliovazi»-2liapdari  Ha^. 

*uoUtaEboD7...E^o.  I  Kuvidara Sans^ 

icbDtf Hnn>.  I  ^egapu  Maothaii  maram 

ibr^  .........     ^      fBorodha Ubu. 

An  ornamental  tree  with  Tariegated  flowers, 
\  purpanioens  being  parplith,  those  of 
adidi,  wbite.  It  h  epariaglj  found  in 
t  Bombay  foreats,  and,  there,  it  never  reaches 
am  loT  a  \0  ineh  plank.  The  wood,  however, 
bard  and  good.  In  Ganjam  and  Qntosur  its 
Ureme  hei^t  is  30  feet,  eircnmferenoe  %  fbet, 
)d  beigbt  from  tbe  ground  to  the  intersection 
'  the  lirtt  branch  8  feet,  and  is  tolerably    S^  T" 


oQiafereaoa  5  faet,  aad  height  fran  ground  to 
the  iot<tf«aetion  9f  the  ftrst  bruieb,  %%  feet. 
The  wood  is  uaed  for  bandy  wheels  on  aoeount 
of  its  strength.     It  ia  rather  aoaroe.— ^Cb^in 

BAUL  OR  BOL.  Hira.  Uriiia. 

BAULEAU,  a  boat  of  the  Ganges  river, 
jke  Boat. 

BAUNA.  Hind.    A  dwarf. 

BAUMfi.  Ie.  Bslaan. 

BAUME  Dfi  COPAIBU.    Fa.  €opai?a. 

BAUME-D£-F£BU.  Fa.  Balaam  of  Pariu 

BAUME  DE  TOLU.  Fa.  Toiu  balsam* 

BAUME  VEBTB.  Fb.  Mini. 

BAUMMOL.  Gbe.  Oliva  Oil. 

BAVALALI.   Sea  Baba-Lali ;  Hindii. 

BAVaNI.  SeeBhawani;  Kali. 

BATUNGI.  TbIi.  Calaatma  paaienlatua.*^ 
Willed.  Bavanginuai.  TiL.  Oil  of  diiio. 
Sea  Malknngunee,  Oil. 

BAVUiHG-PUTI.    MAJ.aT.    Gatlio. 

BAWA.  Mab.  Oaasia  fistula. 
.  BA WANG,  a  river  of  Sumatra.   Sea  Jahore. 

BAWAR,  a  section  of  the  KnU  tribe  of  Ri^. 
mitanah.  Tbe  Bawar,  Bawari  and  Baoia  or 
Bhaora  are  possibly  parta  of  some  irreat  raea» 
whidi  were  disperaad  in  pre^historio  Umea,  See 


imrnon  and  nsed  for  firewood.  Oomnson  in 
idia,  Bnnnab  and  at  Ajmeer.  When  in 
o^m  tbe  ties  ia  very  splendid,  and  the 
ifrraDce  delightfal.  The  flower  bads  are  eaten 
>  vegetable.  This  tree  wonld  be  highly 
nanental  in  compounds.  Mason  saya  that 
1^  in  bloasom  this  ia  a  very  handsome  tree. 
1  biids  are  sold  fresh  in  the  bazaar  at  liahore 
»8Tegitablc,  which  are  eaten  prepared  with 
^\  fooH — Dr9.  Irvine^  Mason,  Oibion, 
^^^^^l  Olfghom,  V<ngt  and  Captain  Bfacdo- 
'^^  ^.  I/ed.  Top,  Dr.  Hcnighm^er,  p.  241 

:^^lJafrey.Sidd<ill.M.£.   Jut.  R.    See 

^ooeiioa]. 

^Qbinia  variegata. 


BAWARI,  ft  predatory  triha,  icattercd 
thronghooi  ladta.  WilaoB  describea  them  aa 
robbera  by  prof«aaioa  and  known  in  different 
places  by  different  appellatioBa,  but  call  them* 
aeUea  Bawari.  He  aays  that  they  are  all  hindoai 
aad  use  a  peeuliair  dialect,  which  ia  said  to  ha 
apoken  in  eoase  parta  of  Guseiat.  They  aeem 
to  bef  the  Bhaora  of  Southern  India,  who  ava 
styled  Ham-pardi  and  Uara  Shikari  and  %ra 
the  wild  hunters  of  the  junglea  and  foreata. 
See  Bhaora. 

BAUEI.  BaNO.,  low  caaia hindo,  a  awine  herd 
by  avocation.«^irt^a0n« 

BAWEAN.    The  island  of  Bawean,  or,  fol- 

p«    A  r^ • —         »   «   •»  lowing  its  old  name,  Lubek,  forming  a  portion 

^«f.  A,  Purpnraacen8.-/?ox6.  ILf,  319.     J  ^f  the  Resideney  of  Sourahaya,  lies  about  aiB- 

taen  Dutch  (forty^igkt  English)  milaa  to  the 


^n Bwo.  I  Ma-h3.hl»-gA-w..,BujR». 

»kj^chaD...      „      IS^gapoo   Munthrf- 
""^ SASa.  \     maram ".....Taic. 

^  ^^,  with  beautiful  large  purple  flowen» 
PJ^l^ligbt  purple;  the  fifth  deep  purple  tinged 
th  cream  and  red.  It  ia  one  pf  the  xuoat 
•^^'J  of  tbe  Bsuhinias,  and  grows  in  tbe 
pojQla  of  India,  in  Sersmpor^j.  fateram, 
i^»han  and  Purannya.— Fo^  253.  Afr. 
^^.fiort.  fd^U.  p.  319. 

Bauhioia  variegatau 
i  I  v  ^^^'  ^-  Candida, 
^.rf^^^itb  large  flowcra  with  foqr  white 
*^«  '1  ita  flowers  and  one  with  a  aulpbar 
?7  witbrn.  It  grows  in  NepanJ,  Oi>dh,Bene?^J, 

S^^HONOO,  Ubia  P  In  GaijW  and 
'««»w,  a  ties  of  extreme  height  45  feet,  cir. 


north  of  UJang  Pangka,  in  5  ^^  90'Soolh  Latir 
taidaand  \\i  ^  38'  W.  loagitude  (Greeawich) 
and  eontaiaa  about  36  aqaare  (Dntoh)  geogra- 
phical miles  or  44  Engliah  miles.  The  oountiy 
in  gaaeral  is  very  moontainoas,  and  it  ia  only 
near  tha  aea  that  soma  plaiaa  are  foand,  on  the 
targeat  o  ivbich,  about  3|  miles  in  cireum- 
ferepot,  the  principal  viltoge  Sangkapura  ia 
sjbl»iitad.  Tha  Baweaa  raee,  are  probably  deaeesv- 
idanta  el  the  Madonesei  whose  laagiiago  with  a 
Isjw  nodifidations  prevaila,  though  they  d&lar 
from  them  in  drasa ;  hot  us  thia  veapeal  agree 
cloaaly  with  the  Bagie.  The  iahabltattta  af 
ithadassa  Dipaoga  eippkorthe  iafvaneaa  kn- 
gi^^^Joui^.  /ad.  Arch.  Vol.  No*  7.  See 
ladiil.  p.  8fi5.i  Jati. 
BAWR.    PasfiT.  a  leopard. 
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BAY  OF  BKKOAL. 

BAWUNG.    Bali.    Jay.    Onion?  Garlic? 

BAWUN-Jil,  a  division  of  the  Khutreo.  See 
Khutri. 

BAWURCHl.    Hind.    A  cook. 

BAYA.  Hind.     Ploceus  Philippeneis. 

BAYA.    Jay.  Crocodile.    See  Grocodilids. 

BaYA.     Mab.     Cassia  fistula. 

BAYB£RBY-TK£E.  £no.  Eu^nia  pi- 
ments. 

BAYAUT.  Arghun  Khan,  Kablai  Khan's 
great  nephew.  His  wife  was  Zibelliua,  the 
Khatan  Bulugan,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  married  to  Ab»ka,  but 
on  his  demise,  according  to  the  marriaere  cus- 
toms of  the  Mongols,  she  passed  to  the  Urda  of 
her  stepson,  Arghun.  On  her  death,  Arflrhun 
sent  Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  ont  of  the 
Mongol  tribe  of  Bayaut,  bat  Arghun  died  before 
Ihe  lady  Kuka-Chin  was  brought  and  she  pass- 
ed to  Ghazsn,  the  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Ar- 
ghun had  been  snoooeded  by  Kai-Khata,  his 
brother. — Quart.  Bev,^Jvly  1868. 

BAYGOONA,  Uria  ?  A  Ga^jam  and  Gnm- 
anr  tree  leaves  used  in  fever. 

BAYLA  NAYA  MARAM.  Tah.  Dindn- 
ga  Tree.    Andersonia,  sp. 

BAYLEY,  WILLIAM  BUTTERWORTH, 
a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  died  29th  May  1860 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  The  East  India 
Company  in  its  best  days  had  few  better 
servants.  He  rose  to  the  very  highest  position 
in  the  Government  of  India,  for  he  was 
for  a  time  Governor-General,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  sat  in  the  Grent  Council 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  members  of  the  Court  of  Diree- 
tojrs.  In  1840  he  was  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When,  in  1858,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
Hr.  Bayley  retired  into  private  life. 
•    BAYNDA.     DuK.    Hibiscus  esculentns. 

BAYNES,  CHARLES  ROBERT,  was  a 
•member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  for  about 
'30  years  up  to  1862.  Author  of  several  works 
t»nneeted  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts. 

BAY  OF  BENGAL,  lies  between  the  Malay 
and  Indian  peninsulas  with  its  head  in  Lat. 
21*  N.  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  liable  every  few  yeara  to 
be  visited  by  severe  cyclones,  and  advancing 
atorm  waves.  Of  the  latter,  that  of  188i, 
which  swept  over  the  islands  of  the  delta,  up 
to  Sangur,  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life; 
as  elso  was  a  cyclone  in  li859,  and  another  in 
1864,  with  a  storm  wave  which  submerged  is- 
lands and  mshed  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Masulipatam.  It  receives  the  Gknges  by  its 
nomerous  mouths  and  the  Brahmaputra  from 
the  north  of  India,  the  rivers  Kampbal  and 
Kalandong  at  Chittagong.  and  Ahyab,  the 
Irawadi.  Sitaog,  Oiryne,  and  Moulmein  rivers 


BAZTKA. 


from  Burmah  and  the  waters  of  the  Cnv^r. 
Vallar,  Psnnar,  Palar,  Kistna,  Goda?en  ai 
Mahanuddy  from  the  Peninsula  of  ladia.  b 
Cyclone,  India,  SOS,  819,  Rain,  Sanderbni 

BAYPORE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  iS° 
68*  E.,  and  Lat.  1 1  <>  11,  N.    Bee  Bejpoor. 

BAZANIA.    8ee  Cinnamomum. 

BAZAR.    PoBT.    Besoar. 

BAZAR.  Pbrs.  Himd.  The  msriet  pb 
of  eastern  countries.  Those  in  India » 
usually  held  in  an  open  street  or  opea  qai; 
rangle  and  are  attended  to  by  men.  Tkoie  i 
Burmah  are  large  wooden  buildiagi  lui  ^ 
sellers  are  almost  exclusively  wooiea,  tit 
women  of  Burmah  generally  being  setire  ecs 
mercial  agents.  In  all  oriental  eoantriei  it  j 
the  custom  for  the  purehaser  to  Mck  ouii:; 
aeller  and  to  make  an  offer  for  what  be  vna 
These  two  customs  are  opposed  to  th«  pn^J'f 
in  Europe,  and  where  the  purchaser  iiinnflia 
and  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  valse  of  tie 
article  he  ia  purchaaing,  lead  hin  i«to  oiet- 
paying  and  to  his  regarding  orieaUlaiiljuii 

impostors. 

BAZEEGUR  and  NLT,  iogj[len.ifii 
tumblers.  The  nut  may  be  considered  n  ^ 
gipsies  of  HindusUn ;  both  are  wsodirc* 
tribes,  and  have  each  a  language  UD<leri:o>t 
only  by  themselves :  they  live  principilij  ^.^ 
juirgling,  fortune-telling,  by  palmiitrj  vU 
other  means,  and  arealike  addicted  to  i^f' 
ing.  The  gipsies  are  governed  by  tfcM 
king,  the  Nut  by  their  nardtr  bouib- 
They  appear  to  bo  equally  indifferent  on  tr 
subject  of  religion,  and  in  «o  respect  pirj 
cular  in  their  food,  or  the  manner  by  tLr 
it  is  obtained.  According  to  a  list  funiiil» 
by  Captain  Eiohardson,  the  UnsusKes  sdopij 
by  these  people  would  appear  to  y^ 
a  very  strong  affinity  to  each  other.  *'  T. 
Bazeegur  are  sub-divided  into  seven  cas'a 
via.,  the  Charee,  At'bhyoe'a,  Bynss,  ?>' 
huttee,  Kalkoor,  Dorkinee,  and  Guiwvi' 
but  the  diflference  seems  only  in  nior,  <' 
they  live  together,  and  intermar^  tf 
people  :  they  say  they  are  descended  fr?* 
four  brothers  of  the  same  family.  Tbsj  w 
iise  the  mahomedan  rite  of  ciroomciH'^ 
they  regard  Tan-Sin  as  their  tutelar  lietf 
consequently  they  look  up  to  him  for  »ff^ 
and  safety  in  all  their  professioosl  ex^-^ 
These  consist  of  playing  on  ^  various  iw'^^ 
ments,  singingi  dancing,  tumbling,  ie."  "  *  j 
two  latter  aooomplishmenta  are  peculiir  to  (• 

women  of  this  sect.  The  notions  of  r^^^* 
and  a  future  state,  among  this  vsgrsnt  nf* 
are  principally  derived  firom  their  songs*  v^^ 
are  beautifully  simple.— CMe.  JfyCA.  ^** 
p.  313.  Bee  Himalaya. 
BDELLA.  Obibk.  Leeehea.  See  Hint 
BAZIBA.  Aomis,  was  the  nUce  fiied  ( 
by  the  Greek  dynasties  for  a  mibtary  gtrn»' 
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BEAD   PLANTS. 


There  were  miliUry  colonies  of  Maeedoninns 
ntabliahed  at  Alexandria  ad  Cauoasom,  Ari- 
gaBam,  and  Bazira,  and  garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora, 
Wassap,  Peuceleoiis  and  at  Aornis,  a  moun- 
tain range,  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  of 
Mahaban  in  the  Pir-Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan 
ranzc.    See  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

BAZU.BAND.   Hind.  Armlet, 

BDELLIUM,  £Me.  Pe. 


k&ktfm ..Ar. 

Kin-wa BuRM. 

Bidleyoii Gr. 

IWelkhon... „ 

Gogol  ....M.Q(7Z.  Hind. 


Mani-Mam Mault. 

Kulkvm  Malxai. 

Coronas Sf. 

Man4 Tam. 

Fussahi ^ Tkl. 


Bedolah HiB. 

Muk»l PBRg, 

O^guU SiKOH. 

Kungiliam Tam. 

Guggilam Tel. 

This  fragrant  gum  resin  as  met  with  in  com- 
nerce  is  the  product  of  various  irees,  and 
Dr.  AiniUe,  (Vol.  I.  p.  29)  gives  an  excellent 
woimary  of  ail  the  information  extant  when 
bis  work  was  written.  But  he  was  not  inclined  to 
regard  it  u  a  product  of  any  of  the  trees  of 
India,  and  pointed  to  the  Darakht-i-mukul  of 
Pern  u  the  plant  producing  it.  That  of 
Africa,  18  from  Balsamodendron  Africanum  ;  the 
Sicilian  BMeUinm  is  obtained  from  the  Daucus 
kwpaDicui,  D.  C,  bat  in  all  esseutial  properties 
these  are  identical  wiih  the  gugul  of  the 
Indian  bawara,  a  product  of  the  Commiphora 
M^da^searenaia,  (Lindiey)  the  Aroyris  com- 
nipto,  (Roxb.)  the  Balsaraodrendron  com- 
mphora,  (Wight  and  Arnott),  and  a  native  of 
^Jlhct.  Asaam  and  Madagascar,  which  blossoms 
in  the  Calcutia  Botanic  garden  about  February 
ind  March,  hut  seldom  ripens  its  aeed.  At 
JieMadnw  Exhibition  of  1855,  two  varieties 
>f  ihe  Bddlium  from  the  Amyris  commiphora, 
»efe  exhibited— the  solid  gum,  and  the  balsam- 
ic fluid,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  and  speci- 
tteoi  of  the  tree  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Gardeuj  of  Madras.  The  Indian  Gugul  much 
r^Qbiea  myrrh,  and  is  said  to  be  lilrgelj  ex- 
ported aa  that  drug.  Dr.  Boyle  considered  the 
^'?»l  as  identical  with  the  B'dellium  of  com- 
iterce  and  indicates  the  Greek  names  of  B'del- 
ium,  Badleyun  &  Madelkhon,  aa  the  WieXkioy  & 
^f^m  of  Dioscorides.  The  B'dellium  of  Ge- 
^'^'^  u.  12,  and  Numbers  xi.  17  is  supposed 
^  be  the  gum  resin  of  Balsamodendron 
Mar^Ati,  Arn.  (B.  pubescens  Stocks,?  and  B. 
*IqK  Hookbe)  B'dellium,in  the  Bombay  tariff 
^loaiion,  is  rated  at  Rs.  4  per  cwt.  and  is  im- 
wted  from  Cutch  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
Sported  to  China  and  to  England  under  the 
»ac  of  mjn\i.—a SkaughntMSff,  pp.  287-8. 
"'  ^.  /.  A,  RoyW»  lU.  Him.  Bot.  Faulk^ 
^'  Odai,  Biclionarif.    See  Gums. 

BT)OL.\GH  of  Scriptnrc  Gen.  ii.  12. 
^^mbera  xi.  7,  supposed  to  be  B'delliam  gum 
^^ia  o(  Balsamodendron  Boxbnrghii  or  mnak. 

BE.  Pisis.  witboat  Be-charagb  without  a 
^Pidoerted.    Be^amqk  withoot  diaoeUon. 
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BEADS. 

Patemestera Dot. 

Rosaries ...Fr. 

Rosea  Krauze Ger. 

MuDDiara Guz. 

Manke Hind.  . 

Corone It.  J 

Beads  are  in  general  use,  in  all  countries,  for 
personal  ornament,  as  necklaces^   ear  and   nose 
droops,   and    for  ornamental    work,  and   are 
made  of  glass,  ivory»  wood,  the  inferior  and  pre- 
cious gems,  as  cornelians,  onyxes,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds,   pearis,     seeds,    alabaster,     magnesite, 
nacre,  coral,  gold,  steel,  and  date  stones  are  all 
used  as  beads  ;  rosaries  are  likewise  made   of 
beads.  The  elass  beads  manufactured  in  China 
are  sent  wholly   to  India  or  the  Archipelago  ; 
those  for  India  are  shipped  to  Bombay.     Five 
boxes  are  estimated   to   weigh  a   pecul  :  134S 
boxes  were  shipped  in   1836,  at  $.  18  per  box. 
In  the  four  years  1852-53  to  1855-56  inclu- 
sive, the  import  of  bf^ads  into  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency was  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,37,722,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same   period 
was   Rs.  24,491,  glass  beads  are  largely   ex- 
ported from  England  to  Africa,  and   sometimea 
to  thft  value  of  £10,000  to  £20,000. 

BEAD  PLANTS.  Several  plants  in  India 
produce  bright  coloured  seeds,  used  as  beads. 
Amongst  these  is  the  red  seed  with  a  black  eye» 
of  the  Abriis  precatorius,  Beng.  Sweta  Koonch  : 
Tamul,  Conduminnie,  which  is  also  used  by 
the  Burmese  as  a  weight.  Mr.  Mason  informs 
us  that  the  Karen  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces cultivate  one  or  two  species  of  Job's 
tears  for  the  seed.  The  Pwo  race  plant,  a  species 
with  round  seeds  which  are  used  to  ornament 
the  borders  of  their  tunics,  but  they  are  never 
seen  on  a  woman's  gown.  The  Sgau  tribe  on 
the  contrary,  cultivate  a  species  bearing  an  oval 
seed,  and  use  them  merely  for  embroidering 
female  dresses.  In  Amherst  Province,  the 
Pwo  seldom  appear  in  their  native  costume, 
and  many  deny  that  their  tribe  ever  had  any 
other  than  that  which  they  now  wear,  which  ia 
Burmese.  The  Abrus  precatorius  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  but  is  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  The  seeds  are 
strung  together  as  beads,  with  shells  and 
other  hard  seeds,  also  as  rosaries,  hence  thd 
name  precatorius.  The  common  variety  are 
red,  with  a  black  spot,  whilst  other  varieties 
produce  various  eolonred  seeds.  The  leave* 
and  roots  secrete  the  sweet  substance  whicli 
characterizes  the  liquorice  plant,  (Glyoyrrhiza 
glabra,)  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  ia 
called  wild  liquorice  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Anislie  writing  of  these  says  they 
are  strung  together  into  necklaces,  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments.  The  white  -sort  resemble 
pearls.  -  Bruised  into  a  fine  powder,  goldamithi 
use  it  to  join  together  the  more  deticttepasU 
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BKANS. 

of  golden  ornanentt.  The  sbiniog  setrlei 
•ceds  of  the  Adeaanthera  pavonioay  are  naed 
aa  weighra  by  jewellers,  and  are  made  into 
ornaments,  in  the  form  of  beads,  bracelets, 
be.  The  round,  hard,  black  seeds  contained 
in  the  hairy  pericarp  of  the  Canrta  Indica, 
(Krishna  Tamara,  Tbl  :  KaU-bala :  Kull 
Valti  munnie,  Tam  :  Seela  rumba,  Sans: 
TJkkilbar  ke  munke,  Hind:  Sabba  jaya, 
Hind  :)  are  made  into  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments.  The  Utrasum  beads,  are  the 
very  rou^h  seeds  of  the  Elsocarpus  lanceo- 
latus,  (Utrasum,  Tam  :  Oodraj,  DoK  )  They 
are  brought  to  Judia  from  Java,  of  which 
country  the  tree  is  a  native,  are  about 
the  sis^e  of  small  nutmegs,  and  are  made  into 
braceleta  for  European  ladies.  The  Saiva 
brahmins  and  pnndarums,  religious  devotees  of 
the  saiva  sect  of  hindoos,  who  live  by  alms, 
wear  them  round  their  heads  and  neoks  and 
form  them  into  rosaries.  The  dark  colored 
oval  seeds  of  the  Caryota  urens,  are  made  into 
buttons,  and  used  as  beads  by  Mahpmedans, 
(koondel-panei  munnie,  Tam.  ErimpHnna,GAN.) 
The  dark  colored  roundish  seeds  (Kodda  panei, 
munnie,  Tam.)  of  the  Corypha  umbraculifera 
are  used  as  beads  by  hindoo  devotees,  the  Tader, 
or  Daasari  wanloo,  who  live  on  aims.  The 
Tolasee  Beads,  (Tolaaee  vayr  munnie,  Tah  : 
Toolsikemunk^  Duk)  are  madtf  from  the  root 
of  the  holy  basil,  Ocimum  sanctum,  a  plant 
aacred  to  Vishnu  and  held  in  esteem  bv  all  his 
followers,  the  firahmina  and  Taders  of  which 
aect,  wear  it  round  their  necks  and  arms.  A 
very  handsome  bead  is  made  by  polishing 
the  betel  nut,  called  by  the  Tamil  people  Peak 
munnie. — Aindie's  Mat.  Med,  p.  142..  See 
Abrua  precotorius ;  Adenantbera  pavonine, 
Areoa  catechu  ;  Caryota  urens,  Corypha  um* 
braculifara.  Elflsocarpua  lanceolatna ;  Ocimam 
sanctum  ;  Melia  aaaderach* 

BEAH,  a  river  about  six  miles  from  Ferose- 
poor  also  runs  near  Umritsir. 

BEiM.  Eno.  Natr.  Hikd.  This  building 
material,  is  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  beams 
are  of  varioua  kinds. 

BEAMI.  Maleau  Herpestes  nvonniera. 
i— if.  £.  and  KhiUM. 

BEANS,  Eve. 

niulon Ab.  f  Fkbn Lat. 

Feres ^ Fa.  I  Boohii Ros. 

Paul. ••*.•.•. •.••M.S.  »» fi wM*'  I  iiaiMa«a..«a  ••••••  •.*oPAii» 

Bohnaa •M...QXB1C.  I  PMnnaaiaiirn.TAii.  TiIm 

jraVv.««...  .« •••  ...••••••iT*  J 

The  varioua  kinda  of  beans  cultivated  in  the 
gardeoa  of  Europe,  are  grown  in  India  both 
by  natitaa  an4  Europeana.  Yicia  faba  or 
Windsot  beana  and  the  varioua  apecies  and 
varietiM  of  phaaeolua  or  Fseneh  beana^  Every 
■atife  gardener  ia  India  ia  familiir  wiik  the 


BEAR. 

mode  of  cultivating  them.  See  Jspss,  48 
Kabul  4S3.  Phaseolus,  Vkaa, 

BEAB.  Eno. 


Dob Alt 

Dob Ethiop.  HtB. 

Arktoa OaaaK. 

Rich HiNo 

UrauB Latin. 


Biktha $u«: 

D66p ,.  ..  ll% 

Karadi Tt 

Oudalga. 1& 


The  genus  ursns,  of  the  mammalia»  s  plvvi 
grade  animal,  of  which,  four  Indian  iprtai 
are  known,  viz.  U-  Isabellinns,  HonW, 
U.  Labiatus  of  Blain? ille  ;  U.  MalayeBniii 
haffles  and  U.  Tibetanus  of  Cuvier.  U.  lui^ 
linua  is,  according  to  Gray  the  U.  Svriifwtf 
Hemp&  Ehreoberg  and  that  known  to  Uimrir 
an  sportsmen  as  the  Brown,  Red,  Yellov,  ^  :\ 
Grey,  Silver  or  Snow  bear  or  Tibeian  loow  hr« 
and  ia  the  Harput  of  Kashmir,  for  it  ioiu'j.j 
Tibet  and  the  snowv  regions  of  the  Hioia^i, 
and  High  Central  Asia  generally. 

Ursus  labiatus  of  Blainville  it  M  ill 
over  India,  Ceylon  and  Assam  and  iitftRh  i 
or  Beech.  It  has  received  several  toenifi-: 
synonims,  attaching  it  to  the  genera  fi:»  >• 
pus  and  Melurus,  and  ita  names  ia  Eq;>  -^ 
five  iinj^ered  sloth,  sloth  Bear  and  IV* 
sloth,  have  corrcsponrled.  It  is  reariilj  «:•* 
mesticated.  When  wild  it  live^  on  roou  u« 
honey.  Ursus  Malayanus,  occurs  in  ku^f . 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bonn,.M 
in  Indo-Chinese  countries  generally. 

U.  Tibetanus,  the  black  Bear  of  Himiliji* 
sportsmen,  inhabits  the  forest  rej^oo  of  *\a| 
Himalaya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  tl^:t|lj 
met  with  in  ita  eastern  forests.  It  lettfl 
identical  with  U.  Tsabellinus,  Bligh,Cit*  >4 
Mammalia.    Prochilus  ;  Ursus,  [ 

BEAR,  the  Greet  Bear  in  astrono«yi«  M 
Dab*i-Akbar  of  Persian  astronomers  aboci>4i 
dum-i-gurg,  or  wolis'  tail. 

Beard  ..«•••...••  .....  Eno*    Bftrfas ......  .■••«  ••'***■ 

Bart Dan  Oeb. 

Beard Dut. 

Darhi HiWD. 

Barbe fti. 

The  beard  is  worn   by  most   mabome-i' 
and  by   several   of  the  christians  of  the  tv\ 
The  heard  is  never  worn  by  a  hindoo  nor  H 
Bur  man.      Most  mahomedans  of  the  ^^^^ 
school,  however,  dip  their  mustachios  eie^f  I 
ingly  short ;  some  clean  ahave  the  opperiir. '' 
imperial,and  the  parte  of  the  beard  aboot  tbr  r  j 
neraofthe  mouth  andthe  forepart  of  thedie't 
In  anointing  the  body,  the  beard  it  *li^ 
tended  to,  and  in  the  utterance  of  aaj  ^- 
name  or  prayer,  mahomedana  rub  their  ^i' 
down  over  their  face  and  mouth  and  bei^ 
it  were  catching  the  aacred  aouad  ao<l  S^ 
the  beard  with  it,— Oa/io»'#  Voeotum  T9^''\ 
p.  851.  £urion'4  FUgrimfV$  h  Mem  f^ '' 
p.  S39« 


Barba •.•.»»  .■•• « 

R«ih. t« 

ThAdi. ••.«.. ••••••••  •  ^ 

Qadamo ' 


m 


J 


^gJA. 


BEATSON. 


MiRBS,  Angto-Inditt,  ar  ^dnquin  oar- 
ier ;  ibo  II  house  seryant. 
BEABOOT,  ii^  tfsiiied  for  bunting  by  the 
jr);iki9L-^ri0    ^pper  mid  Lomer  Amoor,  p. 
ib. 
BEAEMEE,   A  liTer    near    Gytrabatd  and 

VOKm. 

BEAKS  Paws  ate  i^srarcM  by  the  Cbinese 
I  a  delicate  diah.— JTi/Kafii'i  Middle  King- 
M.  p,  349. 

BEAE-WOOD,  a  tree  of  Meera  Forest, 
tar  Abboltabad,  Hacant.  Natural  order, 
mitim,  Pinue  long;ifolia  :  Properly  Bi-ar 
rood— Od/.  C<U.  Mx,  1863. 

BEAS,  a  river  of  the  PaDJab,  tvbicb  With 

be  JeUffi,  Cheoab,  Ravi  and  Sutlej,  form  the 

'atijriid,  that  joins  tbe  Indus  near  the  southern 

luemity  of  the  province*.      This  fiver  is  well 

Down  from  the  writinga  of  Moorcroft  (Travels, 

.  13U),  Gerard,  and  A.  Cunninghain  ;  (Jour. 

^9.  So&,  Ben.  X.  I.)    For  seventy-five  niiiles- 

t  flows  aoaibwards^  thnousfb  the  British  pro- 

•iitce  of  Ktdlii,  then    l^end's  Coward's   Mandi, 

«ud  deboQcbM  frem  the  bills  at  Mirthal,  after 

1  wisdiuf  wcsleriy  course  of  one  hundred  and 

iw«ut7*fife  jm'les.     It  is*  tributary  to   Sutlej 

rises  00  tbe  S.  verge  of  Rotang  Pass,  Lat*. 

»3-^S4'Long.  77*    PI'  13,200   feet  above 

fbe  MS.    It  runa^  sondi   80   miles  West  Sa 

«ih ;  dien  takes  a  widtf  sweep  to  N,  W.  fbr  80 

fiiin ;  and  S.  80  miles ;  to  Sutlej,  at  Endrasa; 

^\  290  ttiitei;     Ite  tributaries  and  afRu- 

uit  arc  the  Parbeti  ;  Sainj,  88  ;  Gomati,  ^b 

viies;!!};  Gaj.  About  10,000  square  miles  are 

'^nedby  it.  It  is  also  called  Beab,  is  the  Hyp- 

iwi»  of  Arrian,  and  tbe  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy. 

(t  riies  in  Lahoul,  in  tbe  Himalayas  and  the 

isnwiB  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 

»ord  Vyisji,  the  name  of  a  Rishi^  or  sage,  dele- 

^raied  la  the  elaseical  literature  of  India:    The 

^  nime,  Vipasa  or  Beypasha  is  supposed 

'^  baTc  originated  tbe  Bibasis  of  Ptolemy,  the' 

l^ypiib  of  Pliny  and  the  Hyphasis  of  Arrian. 

^^  ii  itiU,  as  of  old,  crossed  by  means  of  a  cot 

)li«d  over  the   water  bagr  called  mashaks, 

l»«  Greek  name  being  n  coriilption  of  tbe  Sans- 

^^  Vipasa.    It  is  however  also  said  to  take 

<9  same  from  a  sacitd  pool  at  its  source,  cslled' 

'^JuRishi,"   situated  in  the  Rotang  pass, 

'1  the  head  of  the  Eulltt  valley,  the  elevation 

i^vbiek  is  13,000  feet  above  the  lisvel  of  the 

«•  Thcsocneiy  of  tbe  Beas  Valley  ia  particu- 

■•r  beautiful,  and   diffcnr  from-  that  Of  the 

wtlej  and  Chenab.    Nine  nothble  tiibutfiries 

n  tbe  Beas  in  Rullu,  amongst    these   ir 

*8  Snshi,  unfbrdable  and    spanned    by  t 

J*J<ieo  bridge,  three  miles  fft)m  Bur^a.  In  tbe 

"«yof  the  upper  Bees',  above   Snitanpur, 

^re  ia  ibimdirrioe  of  kail  (the  dhar-chil  of 

^)»  ela,  maple,  oak,  (tWo  species,)  and 

^^^*  On  the  Parbatii  not  br  from  tbe  sfr' 


cred  hot  spring  of  Mani  Karan,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  box  (buxus  aempervireus) 
^  Shamshad*'  of  the  cupresses  torulosa  (twisted 
cypress,)  and  of  the  olive  (Kabu).  A  large 
forest  of  chil,  pinus  longifolia,  is  found  below 
Karsole  on  the  Parbafi.  In  the  higher  slopeSy 
,  there  are  dense  forests  of  the  leas  valuable 
pines  and  of  the  alpine  oak,  quercus  semicar- 
pifolia.     There  are  gold  waging  in  its  sanda. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Beas  is  350  milea 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Sut« 
lej.  From  Mandli  forest  to  Laiji  the  fall  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  sixty  feet  per  mile.  From 
Larji  to  Mandi,  a  distance  of  twenty»fi?e 
miles,  the  fall  is  1,000  feet,  or  forty  feet  per 
mile.  From  Mirthal,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
the  fall  is  only  1,600  feet,  or  10*06  feet  per 
mile.  The  Beas  river  between  Amratsar  and 
Jalandar  in  the  Punjab,  is  about  898  feet 
above  the  sea  at  about  L.  SI""  29'  N.  L.  TS"* 
6'  ArT\an\  Huiwy  of  the  Punjah,  p.  15. 
Itooi.  et,  Tkonp,  Mr9*  Hefvef9  AdvefUureu 
of  a  J^df  di  Tariary.  f^ol.  I.  p.  85.  Cun* 
nrngham,  GheghottCB  Punjab  Report^  p.  84. 
See  Kot  Kanfnn. 

BEATI  MARAIf.  Tav.  also  Biti  maram 
Dalbergia,     species. 

Blackwood... Biro.  I-Rose  wood Eko. 

Bombay  „   „ ^  „  |  Oanoo  Maram..  ...Taiu 

The  tree  producing  this  ornamental  weed  is 
common  in  theWynaad  on  open  and  grass 
lands,  where  tbe  tree  attains  a  great  size  and 
it  gtowa  in  Malabar  and  Travancore  to  a 
large  size  ;  some  trees  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fifty  feet  long,  have  been  brought  from 
TflEiVttnoore>  but  the  wood  is  genetally  not 
more  tban  twenty  dr  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  froiA  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  might  be  procured  in  great  quantities  in 
Travancore  and  the  Cochin  forests.  Much  of 
this  Wood  is  used  in  England,  and  .called  rose- 
wood! Its  general' uses  in  India  are  for  house 
furniture :  great  quaatitiee  are  exported  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  for  that  pur- 
poit,^MeIvor  if.  M.  Bdye  M.  and  C.  if,  C. 
Journal,     See  Dalbergia- 

BEATSON",  Lieutenant  General,  this  officer 
entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1820.  He  became 
Lieutetfartt  General  in  the  Turkish  Army  ;  and 
also  hield  tbe  local  rank  of  Major-General  in 
the  British  Ariny.  He  was  6  times  mentioned 
in  orders  and  despatches  for  actions  in 
which  be  commanded.  He  served  with  Sir 
DeLacy  Evans  in  Spain,  was  wounded,  received 
the  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  gold  medal  for  the 
Dtfnttbe  campaign,  and  Crimean  medal  with 
clafsps  for  Baleblava,  Inkermab,  and  Sebasto- 
pol.  He  was  mentioned  by  General  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  on  whose  staff  lie  was  serviog  at 
BalaWava  and  Inkerman.  Favourably  men- 
tioned in  orders  or  letters  by  the  f^knriog. 
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BECHUGORL 

Governora-Geoeral  and  Comminder-in-Cbief  in 
India  t — Lord  Ellenborous^b,  Lord  Dalbousie, 
Lord  Uardinfre^  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Oough, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Sir  William  Gomm. 
In  Spain,  by  Sir  deLacy  Eyans  aud  Sir  Duncan 
M'Dou^all ;  in  Turkey  and  ibe  Crimea,  by 
Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  James  Scarlett." 

BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA.— TTaiL 

Echites  grandiflora.— iZoj;&. 

A  gigantic  climbing  shrub,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
nacea  growing  in  Chittagong,  the  Kbassya  Hills 
and  Nepal,  flowers  in  February,  and  is  very 
ahowy  ;  found  by  Dr.  H«oker  in  the  Terai, 
east  of  Siligoree,  in  full  bloom,  ascending 
the  loftiest  trees,  and  clothing  their  trunks 
with  its  splendid  foliage  and  festoons  of  enor- 
mous funnel-shaped  white  flowers.  B.  Jerdo- 
nianai  R.  Wight,  of  the  Coorg  jungles,  attains 
similar  heights.  —  R,  Brown.  Hooker  Him, 
Jour.^  Vol.  7.  p.  401. 

BEAVER,  neither  the  large  nor  the  little 
beaver  occur  in  India,  but  the  tails  of  the 
latter,  the  Ondatra  Americana  of  Tiedmann, 
the  Castor  Zibethicus  of  Linnsus,  Fiber 
Zithious  of  Cuvier  Ondatn  of  Lacepede,  the 
Musk-rat  of  Canada,  and  Musquash  of  the  cree 
Indians,  form  a  oonsiderable  article  of  im- 
port into  India,  being  regarded  by  some  races 
as  aphrodisaic. 

BAB  BE  U,  the  chief  family  of  the  knrd  clan 
of  Kermanj ;  the  members  of  which  are  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  th^  olaa ;  and  hence  their 
whole  territory  and  the  people  are  now  called 
the  government  of  the  Bebbish  or  Baban.  The 
ckn  was  originally  established  •  at  Pizhder  in 
t^e  northern  mountains  near  Sikeneh  on  the 
frontier  of  Persia. — BicVt  ReMence  m  Kur» 
dUtam,  Vol.  I.  ,p.  80. 

BE-BAQ.  HiMD',  an  acquittance  in  full. 

BEHOOR,  a  village  between  Fort  Saint 
David  and  Pondicherry,  at  which  Major  Law- 
ranee,  in  August  1752t  entirely  rquted  the 
Fxench  Army, 

BEBA  GUAUT,  in  Long.  99°  8'  E.  and 
Lat.  86  «>  22'  N. 

BEC-FIN.    Fju  Syn.  for  the  Warbler  birds. 

BECHE  DE  MER.  PoftT.  Holothuria, 
Tripang,  the  esculent  Holothuria   or  sea  cu 


BSDA. 

converted  into  rafta  for  honaai.— SsnU'i  I 
yi«ir«,p.  67. 

BECHNE'WALA  JOGI,  aieci  of  the  iop 
mendicants.     See  JogL 

BECUHNDI.  Hind,  or  Beha^handtt.  li 
Baepore,  this  substaacci  if  pulverized,  itieBbii 
arrowroot,  and  is  made  use  of  by  natives  c« 
fast  days,  prepared  in  varioas  wsyi.  Ii 
obtained  from  the  glutinoua  matter  which  mn 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  hev^ 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  Ti» 
Gond  race  prepare  the  Behchandce.  It  on  oi 
had  in  any  quantity  in  the  Jubbolpore  bum, 
but  most  of  it  oomes  from  Muodla  and  Seotti, 
The  specimens  seen  appear  to  ooniiit  of  ik* 
dried  sections  of  a  farinaceous  root  coauuouf 
batsorin,  and  allied  in  composition  to  ulep. 

BED,  in  Long.  67  o  58*E.  andLii.3}» 
ir  N. 

BED.  Eno. 

Biohana  ^ Hnm.  I  Padda-kai...».«..TiiL 

Palang ..•  ...  ,^      I  Kattal .. m«  •> » 

Charpai „     |  Mancham...**.  .«•  .»ii^ 

John  V.  8  and  9.  "  And  the  maa  looi 
up  the  bed  and  walked.' '  The  bed  of  aa  onesu: 
is  seldom  anything  besides  a  carpet  or  au 
or  a  cloth  as  thick  as  a  bed  quilt.  Men  anjv^ 
such  beds  may  be  seen  daily  on  the  higkvja 
The  hindus  of  the  South  of  India  usuall;  ittf 
on  the  floors  of  their  houses,  but  all  of  ^^ 
have  night  dresses  in  which  to  sleep,  tlitcf 
the  women  being  generally  a  loin  doth  a!«& 
*'  Padawi,"  Tamil ;  Koka,  Tel.;  msde^of  co(tv& 
or  of  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  kemppltti^ 
though  many  lie  down  in  their  day  dnn,  n 
in  Exodus  xxii.  27.  Mahomedans  io  India  J! 
use  oots  to  sleep  on,  when  able  to  afford  then, 
and  every  mahomedan  bride  takes  a  oot  ^ 
char-pai  to  her  husband'a  house,  u  psit  ol  W 
Jahez^or  furnishings.  In  Bnrmah,  the  poonc 
person  sleeps  on  a  cot  with  mosquito  coiuiK 
— Ward,  Hindoos- 

BED.  Hind.  Pe«8.,  the  willow  :A»i^ 
bed-i  mushk,*'  willow-flower  distilled  witer. 

BED.   Sans.  Calamus  rotang  :^the  tm 

BEDA,  a  Mysore  tribe,  said  bj  Geoen! 
Briggs  to  have  formed  the  body  gntrd  of  ti> 
ruler  of  that  country.  This  is  probab^?  t 
name  for  the    Bcder,    Bedeia   or  Vedea  • 


cuinber  of  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago.    It  sells  |  non*Arian  rsce,  who  oconpy  several  K''* 

India,  the  hill  top  of  Bamaodmg  spd  at  1^ 
pore  where  the  Bheema  joina  the  Kiitsab  :•> 
plural  is  Baidera  whence  the  English  Fi0<^'> 
This  non«ariau  race  have  small  soverei^tjeti^ 
Bedcr  Zorapoor  in  the  Doab  of  the  Kiita*  »*» 
Bhimah.  Wilson  describee  the  UjiOi« P'| 
as  a  race  who  are  oonaidered  outcasts,  ana  L*' 
by  the  chase  as  hunters,  fowlers,  and  are  fff^^ 
dered  in  Mysore  aa  eoming  origio*U;  ^""-^ 
Telingana.  Many  of  theBaidmBffgntt^" 
riers.  See  Indian  p.  387. 


at  BiuKsporeat  18  to  70  dollara  per  pical.  See 
Holothuria,  Japan,  Tripang.  India  852.  Biche 
do  mar. 

BECHETL  Hind.,  an  Indian  variety  of  the 
Garoelus  dromedarius. 

BECHIACOEI,  a  wood  of  Nepaul, 
called  Sulla  and  8urrendhool,  or  Dhoobkee  on 
aeoount  of  its  resinoas  quality.  Its  branches 
are  used  in  Nepaul  as  torches  :  the  fragrant 
turpentine  which  it  yieUa  is  employed  in  aacri- 
fittiy  and  in  medicated  salvesj  and  ite  wood  is 
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B£DER  WABE. 


BfiBA,  in  Ceylon,  a  race  of  wild  men,  ealled 
40  Weda,  they  »peak  the  Singhalese  lauguage, 
«ai  their  hair  longr,  eoUect  it  together,  and  tie 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  a  bunch.  Their 
)mpIfxioDB  are  dark,  eomparative  to  the  other 
(n^deie.— Pfltnan^'a  ffindoogtan.  Vol,  I.  p. 
n.  See  Teddah. 

BEDALIy  or  Bedalika,  Oriffithia  frafrrans, 

^  and  A.    Posoqueria  fragrant. — B,  i.  717. 

BEDANA,  Hind.  Be  without,  dana,  seed,  a 

tedkss  i^npe  ;  also  a   sort  of  mulberry,  and  a 

iod  of  ftweetmeat  made  with  quince  seeds. 

BEDA-TIGE.   Tiu    Ipomcsa  pes-caprse. — 

B£D£K,  Capra  Nnbiana.    See  Gapreso. 

BEDDOME,  Major,  a  Madras  Military  Offi- 
tr»  wrote  on  the  Snakes,  the  Ferns  and  timbers 
if  the  Madras  Presidency. 

BEDEE.  A  taluk  in  the  Belgaum  oollector- 
te  with  foresta  ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
either  teak,  seesoo,  nor  houee  (Peierocarpus 
tarnpiwukj^  the  three  most  valuable  woods  in 
^e  toreat,  had  been  spared. — Report^  1849  to 
l&56,p.  8. 

BEDEE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78^ 
32*  E.  aod  Lat  20  •=>  44' N. 

BEDimBE,  OE  NUGGOBE,  a  town  in 
fodia  in  Loos.  75  ^  d'  £.  and  Lat.  13  <>  60' 
V. 

BEDEB,  in  L.  17  «  53'  6  N.  L.  77  "^  86' 
i,  A  toarn  in  the  Dekhan,  near  the  right 
«ok  of  the  Manjera,  75  miles  North  West  of 
Jyderahad.  The  top  of  the  minaret  is  2,850 
tt  and  the  base  ia  2,860  feet  above  the  sea. 
bit  was  the  capital  of  the  Babmani  mahome- 
u  dynasty,  which  ruled  up  to  the  middle  of 
be  16th  oentary,  this  dynasty  joined  the  qna^ 
irupe  eonfederalion  formed  by  the  Nizam 
)babi  kinsa  of  Ahmednuggnr,  the  Ada!  Shabi 
^p  of  Bf jspore  and  the  king  of  Gulbnrgah, 
'omtd  to  overthrow  the  Hindu  sovereignty  of 
&;jaLQg|Qr  or  Yisianagr,  near  Bellary,  when 
be  loveieign  Bama  Bajah  was  taken  prisoner. 
Jederia  lurrounded  by  a  great  curtain,  now 
bQcb  dilapidated,  and  on  one  of  its  bastions 
s  an  old  gun  21  feet  long.  Many  great 
upoia  tombs  are  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  W. 
be  iDhabitanta  when  we  saw  them  in  1866, 
B67  and  1S6S  were  few  and  poor,  Beder,  Be- 
»pore,  Berar,  Golcondah  and  Ahmednuggur, 
i  tbe  16th  century  were  five  independent  ma- 
tmedan  kingdoms.  At  the  time  of  Baber's 
imion  Beder  was  absorbed  by  its  more 
loveriol  neighbours.  In  1573  Berar  was  ab- 
orb«d  by  the  Nizam  Shabi  dynasty. 

BEDER  WARE.  This  tutensgue  work  has 
^ecQ  described  by  Dxb.  Heyne,  Buchanan^  Ha- 
niltoo,  Smith  and  Captain  Newbold.  It  is  a  me- 
•^lonpcal  compound  of  considerable  interest, 
^  the  articles  are  alwaya  greatly  admired  for 
^tlegaaoeof  their  formi  as  welLufortbe 


gracefulness  of  the  patterns  with  which  their 
surface  is  covered.  Though  the  groundwork  of 
this  composition  appears  of  a  blackish  colour, 
its  natural  colour  is  that  of  pewter  or  of  zinc. 
Dr.  Heyne  informs  us  that  it  is  composed  of 
copper  sixteen  ounces,  lead  four  ounces,  tin  two 
ounces.  These  are  melted  together,  and  to 
every  three  ounces  of  the  alloy  sixteen  ounoea 
of  spelter,  that  is  of  sine,  is  added,  when  the 
alloy  is  melted  for  use.  But  to  give  tbe  whole 
the  black  colour  which  is  esteemed,  probably 
from  bringing  out  tbe  pattern,  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  as  1- ammoniac,  saltpetre,  common 
aalt,  and  blue  vitriol.  Dr.  B.  Hamilton  saw 
of  zinc  13,360  graina,  copper  460  grains  and 
lead  414  grains,  melted  together,  and  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  bees- wax  introduced  into,  the 
crucible  to  prevent  calcination.  IV  waa  then 
poured  into  a  mould  made  of  baked  day,  and, 
tbe  article  handed  over  to  be  turned  in  a  laths. 
Artists  then  inlay  flowers  or  other  ornaments  of 
silver  or  of  gold.  They  first  smear  it  over  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  water,  which  gives  the 
surface  a  blackish  colour,  and  enables  the  artist 
more  easily  to  distinguish  the  figure  which  he 
draws — this  he  does  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument  of  steel,  and  cuts  it  with  ainall  chiaela 
of  various  shapes  and  then  with  a  hammer  and 
punch,  fills  the  cavaties  with  small  plates  of 
silver,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bedery.  It 
is  then  polished  and  stained  as  described  above. 
The  various  articles  made  from  it  are  vasesy 
wash-hand  basins,  and  ewers,  hookah-bottoms, 
spittoons,  cups  and  dishes,  small  boxes  and 
weights.  These  -  are  inlaid  commonly  with 
silver,  but  sometimes  with  gold.  Tbe  patterns' 
are  usually  as  much  to  be  admired  as  (he  forms 
of  the  vessels.  Though  usually  called  Bedery, 
sometimes  Vidry,  it  is  also  manufactured  at 
other  places.  According  to  Cfiptain  Newbold, 
*'  The  mould  of  the  vessel  is  first  prepared, 
in  the  usual  manner,  of  clay  tuned  into  shape 
on  a  wheel :  over  tbe  smooth  surface  of  the 
mould  a  cost  of  wax  and  rail  (rosin)  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  oil  is  laid,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  aides  of  the  vessel  reqiiired  : 
0T«r  the  wax  another  thick  coat  of  clay  is  ap- 
plied. Gradual  heat  is  next  resorted  to,  to 
harden  the  clay  part  of  the  mould  ;  but  prijici- 
paUy  to  melt  out  tbe  wax,  which  of  course 
leaves  a  vacuum  on  tbe  space  it  occupied.  Into 
tbis  space  the  molten  alloy  is  poured,  cooled, 
the  mould  broken  and  the  vessel  in  rough 
taken  out,  polished  and  set  aside,  to  receive  a. 
black  colour  preparatory  to  inlay,  frona  a  smear- 
ing of  Mor  tuta  (Blue  vitriol).  The  alloy  itself 
is  of  a  pewter  white  colour  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  proportions. — 1  seer  Just  (Zinc) 
to  1  Chittak  or  6  shabi  pice  weight  of  Tamba 
(Copper).  The  pattern  of  the  ornamental  device 
to  be  inlaid  either  in  silver  or  gold,  is  next* 
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drawn*  ligktly  whb  '■  ated  yoint'oo  the  black- 
ened aurfaoe  of  the  veuel,  and  then  cut 
cut  to  the  depth  of  the  iolay  requiied, 
with  a  tisy  ddieately  pointed  chiael,  worked 
by  a  tmall  hammei.  A  thin  bit  of  paper  it 
preued  into  the  cxoarated  pattent  to  receiTe 
the  imprcHioD-' taken  out  and  placed  upoi 
a  thin  plate  of  ailrer  (the  iolay)  which  ia  it' 
•elf  laid  out  evenly  on  a  bed  of  mixed  wai 
and  rail  (roeio),  and  cut  into  the  eiact  tbape 
of  the  inpnMion.  The  cui'Oiit  bit  of  lilTer  is 
ilien  preued  mta  it*  oorreipoDding;  cariiy 
cQgnTed  on  the  aide  of  (he  veeae),  and  firmly 
inserted  by  meani  of  a  ileel  point.  Tbii  done 
OTCT  aU  parte  of  the  veaeel,  it  ia  a^ain  poliibed 
preparatory  to  receiving  iti  finishing  coat  of 
black.  Thia  i>  done  by  aubjeotinK  the  veitel 
to  a  gentle  heat  and  atDearing  it  with  a  mislure 
eompaeed  of:  1  Tola  (B'hur)  Slioreh  ki  Uutti 
(Saltpetre)  ft  Mashae— Nonaanur  (Sal  Anmo- 
niae)  ground  ap  into  the  copgjatence  of  cream 
with  brackiah  waler.  khoi  allawing  this  mil 
to  lie  upon  the  veaacl  for  a  few  houri,  : 
tvaahed  off  with  a  little  braokiih  water.  The 
inlaid  ailVer  devices  ere  little  altered  ia  aoloar, 
bnt  the  interrening  portiaaa  of  alloy  ranaio  of 
■  permanent  dead  black.  He  witneiaed  the 
whole  prooeie  of  inlaying  and  oauld  not  help 
admiring  the  preaiaion,  lightneu  of  touchi  and 
celerity  with  which  it  wa*  perrormed  by  a 
Lingeyet,  which  caste  and  a  Jaina  are  the  only 

Eeraons  skilled  in  (he  art.  It  seem*  divided 
Dwever  into  three  branchei.  The  monld  maker, 
smelter  and  inlayer.  Bedery  does  not  rust, 
yielda  little  to  the  hammer,  and  breaka  only 
when  violeetly  beaten.  According  to  Dr.  Ham- 
iUoD  it  it  not  near  so  fueible  at  vino  or  tin,  but 
aaelta  mora  eaeily  than  oopper.  The  mott  recent 
observer,  however,  ia  Dr.  George  Smith,  who 
thus  records  the  reaultt  of  his  examination  of 
tbeprooeiH  : — "Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  made, 
reiembline  in  fturm  the  oommon  tmall  bookeh 


W 


bottom  (1):  Tho  etepa  of 
the  mam^acttire*  are  as 
follow!  :  A  meia  of  Soely 
poDoded  and  tifCed  old  la- 
lerite  dnat  mixed  with  oow 
dang,  is  put  upon  a  rude 
lathe,  and  when  dry  it  care- 
fully turned  into  the  correet 
shape.    The  laths  is   rude 

,   (2) 


tnd  simple  and  ia  turned  either  by  the  band 
alone,  or  by  a  abort  rope  attached  to  a  small 
piece  of  wood  (3) :  With  the  other  hand  the 
workmau  holds  a  sort  of  ehiaal,  with  which 
be    cuU     and    imofftba    tka    model.      Tbe 


model  tbm  oarahUy  prepand,  la  nnl  toni 
with  a  mixtore  of  was  and  oil  boiled  tvgRN 
When  dry,  the  whole  mats  is  Htaui  lortal.ij 
pattern  is  etched  by  band,  a  tmall  pcieled  gm^ 
being  used.  Thia  etching  is  doae  lapidij.  I| 
workman  next  takta  a  small  diitel  —i  btau 
and  following  the  lioet  of  the  patten,  tJ] 
deeply  and  expeditiously,  icoopinc  wtuj 
tracing  of  the  little  leavei,  fco.,  and  leiriv^ 
indented  but  rough  aorfaee.  Thit  nigli  witi 
is  next  amootheit  down  by  hamoMriif  (Mil 
with  another  blunt  pointed  ehiael,  aed  ikt  ipej 
is  then  resdy  for  the  proeeit  ef  iuhjiu 
Thin  platea  of  very  pure  silver  are  taken,  uiei 
little  leaves  are  out  out  with  a  saaU  baaBanj 
chisel — each  little  leaf  it  then  rsieed  tepuu.j 
by  the  ohiael  tad  fiuKer  tip,  and  baaiMndroi?! 
but  carefully  into  tbe  depreation  inlendoi  ttttl, 
trimmed,  carefully  thinned  and  shdoIM.  Onr 
thit  coating  is  platlersd  a  second  iiiu  el 
laterite  duat  moiiiened  with  water,  kit  vain! 
cow  dung — thit  coat  is  rough,  >d  a  an 
tubaequeiitly  smoothed  down.  Tbetiuilii! 
contislt  in  borioK  two  opeoinm  ia  iheuapoti^i 
monld,  and  in  placing  it  in  th«  fin— tbe  itrc 
if  this  being  to  melt  in  the  iateniiMlirit  li'tr 
of  wax,  and  (hue  id  leave  a  vacant  ipin  In  t^ 
reixption  of  tbe  alloy.  Into  thit  tpaeeitpDinl 
the  alloy  (consisting  of  copper  1  ft' 
pewter  4).  The  vessel  has  now  a  dull 
look  ;  it  is  bard,  but  easily  cut.  Ikii 
or  ihell  it  oarefully  turned  and  Mil 
Thit  part  of  the  prooess  it  tttiiaiu.  1 
more  durable  kinds  of  Bedery  wan  liininni 
substituted  for  the  silver  leaf.  Ths  tsk  a 
thit  ttste  VH  nu> 
fcreqairts  ww^ 
inx— Ibis  It  uoua  with  a  oommon  file  nd  mii 
a  carved  acraper  of  a  rode  aed  elniui  'tie 
The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  veteet  ii  UU  (> 
with  lead  'and  is  amoolbed  down— iuU;  >"; 
veee  it  gently  healed,  and  wtailal  wtrDriiJi 
blackened  by  the  application  i»f  s  pomia  >it-\ 
ted  to  oonaiat  of  chalky  earth  uid  iiiuniii''i 
imonia — thia  imparts  a  brilliaot  blMk  ^'^i 
the  shell,  and  oareful  hand  rabbin;  biadl 
out  the  lustre  of  the  eilwer.  The  vslo*  ti  i"! 
wan  dependa  upon  the  thi^ets  of  dw  t^ 
inlaying — the  oomBon  wareef  the  btHni"^ 
lylastelong.  Inlaying  is  also  cxesotol  u  ■'' 
tame  way  with  oopptr  leaf,  but  tha  trti»><  "' 
feet,  I  think,  ia  inferior  to  the  tilvw-  ^ 
price  of  a  small  hookah,  bottom  likt  Mt" 
oiibed,  Tsriea  in  Beder,  from  7  to  ID  S"?^  I 
In  1S6G,  then  were  remaining osly  6t*  b*~' 
liet,  engaged  in  thia  mtnufaeton,  ttd  If? ' 
seemed  poor.  At  Bbowngir  tbcnt  11  »'" 
E.  from  Hyderabad,,  the  Hindu  potlan  s»>- 
fectnre  a  dark  eoloarsd  eaithenware  m  *^ 
tbay  fix  copper  and  ti  a  leaf  in  perfect  imUM 
of  thctateugua  work  of  Beder.— Jtoj^i  J"^ 


BEDOVm. 


BKDOUIK. 


e.  0/  India,  pa^  471-3.  Xxtrad  of  «  Lti* 
rfrm  Coj^im  T.  J,  Newbold,  to  the  addreas 
f  M<^  Gmtfol  FtauT*    Dr.  0»  SnUth  in 

^  a  L  B. 

BED£K  UAGE.  See  Bede. 

B£D-I-ANJIH.  Psss.   Bioinim  eommiiiiis, 

e  castor  oil  pUnt. 

BEDI-MUSHK.       Ptu.    Hind.    Salk 

Igyptiaca.  8.  Capnu    Willow  flawer  water  10 

e  ank-i-bedi-rousbk. 

BE0I8A  TIVVA,  Til.    Vitiii  Ulifolia.— 

.U61. 

BEDNOB,  also  celled  Nagar  a  town,  4000 
et  abofe  tlie  aea  iu  the  Nagar  District  of 
crth  Goorg  on  a  spor  to  tbe  westward  of  the 
laio.  The  raioe  are  said  to  last  9  months  P 
!ook  ei  Thtmp.    See  Bedenore. 

BEDNOBE  at  the  foot  of  the  Aravalli 
ills,  within  the  bounds  of  tf ey war.  One  of  its 
icient  chieftains  waa  Rno  Soortiin,  of  the  So> 
nki  tribe.  He  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  tlie 
med  Balhan  kin^s  of  Aiihulwara)  who 
tre  npelkdfrom  Anhulwara  in  the  13th  Ceii- 
iry  andaiigrated  to  Central  India,  where  they 
biaiiied  poaaesaion  of  Tonk-Thoda  and  its 
inds  on  tbe  Bunaa  river  :  but  Lilla,  the  Af- 
h^n  dtprived  Soortan  of  Thoda,  and  restrict- 
i  h'lm  to  Bednore.  His  daughter  is  disiin- 
i'6hed  in  Indian  AnntLlB^^Tod'i  Hajaathan, 
>/.  /.  p.  673. 

BEDOUIN,  Abab.  is  the  plural  form 
B«davi,  an  '*  ism  el  nisbah,"  or  adjective,  de- 
ed from  Badii,  a  dtsen/'  The  word  "  Badawi" 
BotiDauUingJike  "Turk"applied  toanUsman- 
or  ''FelUh"  10  ibe  Egyptian.  But  by  mistak- 
|[  the  eiaa  of  the  wild  man  for  a  lower  one, 
1ia  Hitaymi,"  for  instance,  addressed  to  a 
arbbttiouan,  mtkea  him  finger  his  dagger* 

Mahomed  and  hie  followers  conquered  only 
e  more  civilised  bedooins  ;  and  there  is  even 
tbia  day  little  or  no  religion  amongst  the  I 
id  people,  except  amongst  those  on  the  coaat ' 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  cities.  Tbe  faith  of  the 
^oQin  eomes  from  £1  Islam,  whose  hold  is 
saL  But  hie  customs  and  inatitutions,  the 
}vth  of  his  climate,  his  nature,  and  his  wants, 
!  itili  those  of  his  ancestors,  cherished  ere 
ieeah  bsd  sent  forth  a  prophet,  and  likely  to 
rvive  tbe  day  when  every  vesiige  of  the  Kaa- 
b  ihajl  have  disappeared.  Of  this  nature  sre 
*'  Ht-jazi't  pagan  oaths,  their  heathenish  names 
V  being  Moslem  except  Hobammed),  their 
^l  of  lickiag  red-hot  iron,  their  Salkh,  or 
inficalion,  proof  of  manliness,  their  blood 
^QKe»  tbeir  eating  carrion  (».  e.,  the  body  of 
Mi&al  killed  without  the  usual  formula). 
^Itheir  leitding  wives  to  strangers. — (Burton's 
^Oniwgt  to  Mec&ik,  Vol.  m.  p.  79.) 
ivtoQ  regards  all  these  as  remnants  of  some 
<i««d. 


The  bedouin  tribes  do  not  dwell  in  (owns,  bni 
in  teats  or  under  the  temporary  shelter  of  trees. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Susistan  in  Persia  rarely 
encamp,  but  in  Susistan  near  the  principality 
of  Havisa  were  five  different  considerable  tribes 
of  independent  bedouins* 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  great  west* 
ern  desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
genuine  Arabs  disdain  husbandry,  as  an  em* 
ployment  by  which  they  would  be  degraded. 
Tbey  maintain  no  domestic  animals  but  sbeep 
and  camels,  except  perhaps  horses.  Their 
sheikh  government,  in  its  constitution  and 
operative  effects,  is  a  political  phenomenon  in* 
the  historv  of  nations-  Burton  tells  us  that 
Sherifs  and  other  great  men  sometimes  bind  a 
white  turban  or  a  Oashmere  shawl  round  tbe 
kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  Aakal 
faries  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Here  it 
is  a  twist  of  dyed  wool,  there  a  bit  of  common 
rope,  three  or  four  feet  long.  Some  of  the 
Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet  of  wood,  composed  of 
little  round  pieces,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  joined 
side  by  side,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  Eastern  Arabs  wear  a  large  circle  of  brown 
wool,  almost  a  turban  in  itself.  In  Barbery, 
they  twist  bright-coloured  cloth  round  a  rope, 
and  adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  As  a 
rule,  tbe  Sheikh  and  their  subjects  are  bom  to 
the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiers.  The  greater 
tribes  rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  sell 
to  their  neighbours,  or  employ  them  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  or  in  military  expeditions. 
Tbe  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of  sheep. 

The  tribes  are  very  numerous ;  they  are 
spread  from  near  Damascus  over  all  Arabia, 
eastwards  to  the  great  rivers,  and  to  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bedouin  horse 
seldom  exceeds  14  hands.  The  bedouin  does 
not  ride  gracefully,  but  he  rides  securely  ;  tbe 
bedouin  Arab  traces  by  the  footstep,  the  "Athr"^ 
similarly  10  the  Pug  of  Guzerat  and  the  North 
American  Indian.  Many  ol  the  bedouin  tribes 
kiss  on  meeting.  They  are  advancing  in  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  life,  but  are  stiU  very  ig- 
norMnt. 

But  the  bedouins,  who  live  in  tents,  and  in 
separate  tribes,  still  retain  the  customs  and 
manners  of  their  earliest  ancestors.  They  are 
the  genuine  Arabs,  and  exhibit,  in  the  aggregate,, 
all  those  characteristics  which  are  distributed 
respectively  among  the  other  faranohea  of  their 
nation. 

The  Bedouin  still  retaina  that  passionate 
love  of  song  for  which  his  race  has  ever  been 
distinguished.  Whether  tending  his  flock,  be* 
gulling  the  tediousness  of  a  journey,  or  seated 
after  his  evening  cheer  at  the  fire,  the  Arab* 
constantly  breaks  out  into  some  ditty,  the  themes 
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of  whicli  is  either  love  or  war.  Seated  cross- 
lejrged  under  the  scanty  shade  of  the  date, 
palm,  one  of  them  vrill  thus  amuse  himself  for 
hours.  The  only  accompaniment  is  a  rude 
guitar  with  two  strings.  Combinalions  the 
most  harsh  and  rugged  form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  their  music,  as  often,  when  their 
movements  are  grave  and  slow,  as  when  they 
are  brisk  and  lively.  In  the  former  they 
often  exhibit  much  grave  and  melancholy 
thought,  in  the  latter  they  not  unfrequently 
spring  up  simultaneously,  and  join,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  voices,  in  a  rude  chorus.  The 
manners  of  tribes  differ.  Benoo  K  ah  tan,  a  be- 
douin tribe  of  email  stature  and  slender,  almost 
like  Indians,  are  gentle  and  speak  with  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  Their  language  is  to  the 
Arabic  of  the  Koran  what  the  Greek  of  Homer 
is  to  that  of  Isocrates  or  Xenophon.  The  northern 
Bedouin,  the  Meteyor,  Ajman  and  Oteybah, 
are  more  warlike,  affect  a  boisterous  rougnness 
or  swagger.  Bedouins  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  hour  taking  no  care  aod  without  national 
or  religious  principle.  Tiie  Bedouin  women 
are  not  treasured  up  like  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  orientals,  and  indeed  they  seemed 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  restraints  imposed 
by  jealously  ;  the  feint  says  Palgrave  which  they 
made  of  concealing  their  faces  from  me  was  al- 
ways slight ;  they  never,  I  think,  wore  the  ynah- 
mak  properly  tiied  ;  when  they  first  saw  me, 
they  used  to  hold  up  a  part  of  their  drapery 
with  one  hand  across  their  faces,  but  they  sel- 
dom persevered  very  steadily  in  subjecting  me 
to  this  privation.— (Pd^rtf&tf,  Eoihtn's  Travels 
%H  the  East,  pp.  247-8.) 

The  Arab  women  have  a  fullness  of  figure 
not,  however,  approachint^  to  corpulency.  Their 
complexion  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
brunette,  and  we  may  infer  that  this  is  their 
natural  colour,  since,  excepting  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  those  who  reside  in  the  oases 
rarely  leave  their  date  groves,  and  in  the  towns 
they  preserve  their  complexions  with  the  same 
care*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bedouin  women, 
who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  are  very  swarthy  ;  and  the  same  is  observed 
of  the  men,  although  the  children  are  equally 
fair  at  their  birth.  The  monammedan  ladies 
in  Oman  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  more  respected,  than  in  any  other 
eastern  country.  Daring  civil  commotions,  they 
often  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
initanoes  have  displayed  the  utmost  heroism* 
Many  tribes  eiact  black  mail  from  the  vdlagera. 
It  is  the  "  khone"  (brotherhood),  the  tribute 
claimed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  bedouins, 
ia  return  for  their  protection,  or  rather  forbear- 
ance, in  not  touching  the  harvest,  or  driving  off 
the  cattle.  Each  village  pays  ''  khone'*  to  one 
^eikh  in  every  tribe,  who  then  acknowledges  it 
as  his  ttkhta  or  "  sister/'   and  is   bound  to 
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protect  the  inhabitants  against  all  tbe  nmlo 
of  his  own  tribe. — WeVUtetTe  Trtnelt^  f^i 
p.  353.  Jiobiiuon'e  Travelt,  Vol,  IL  p,  Vu 
Burton's  OUy  of  the  Sainti.  Burton  $  Pt]-, 
mage  to  Meccah.  Falgnu^e  Arabia*  E^di/M 
Travels  from  the  East.  Brydge^s  Dynasty  of  :* 
Kajjars.  Skinner's  Overland  Journey.  Br  t 
hard£s  Travels.  Mebuhr's  Traveli.  Rohin^i* 
Travels.  See  Arab.  Beni  CircaadiM 
Horses. 

BE  DOW  REE  A.    See  Bedaona. 

BEDNORE,  a  town  to  the  NortU« 
of  Seringapatam. 

BED-Pa[,  a  brahmin  who  wrote  t  booi 
of  fables,  for  the  benefit  of  Dsbiihiiis,  u 
king  :  they  were  translated  into  Feblevi  <i 
the  time  of  Nousherwaa  in  tbe  (Sth  oeatmi , 
from  that  into  Arabic  by  AbdulUb  bin  U> 
kaffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  Siboeota'^. 
then  about  the  close  of  the  9th  eesMrr. 
into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  who  reewml 
80,000  dirhems  for  his  labours.  AW '.be 
middle  of  the  12th  century  (A.  D.  Il50)i'ittf 
time  of  B«hram  Shah,  a  Persian  prose  tnc'li- 
tion  was  made  and  a  subsequent  lecood  trts^* 
Ution  was  made  by  Kashifi,  and  naoed  nr 
Anwar-i-8ohili,  the  ori<onal  fables  tre  io  i*' 
Hetopadesa  and  the  Panchatantra.  A  Gr^t 
version  was  made  by  Simeon  Seth,  at  tl^et  r- 
mand  of  Alexis  Comuenes,  and  theyicp^^'*- 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spioisi^'*^ 
German.  The  first  English  edition  v^  t 
thH  16th  centufy,  then  in  French  is  16U,  11'  i 
and  they  are  the  foundation  of  Esop's  f«bU« 

BEDROUR,  a  small  tract  on  the  Etf^ 
confines  of  GNuara. 

BBDUBAHYA,  Long.  90«' 4' B. and  U 

22^*  32'  N. 

BED-US-SAR.  AbaB.  Calotropb  proofs 
BEDVEEliN,    also  FLUlMKN.DcT.rtt 

there. 
BEE.  Eno. 

Deburah Heb.  |  Tens 

Sliahd.ki-mekhi....Hi!iD.  |  Tena ^*^ 

Bees  have  long  been  domesticated.  Tht ' ' 
bees  vary  greatly  in  colour  and  site,  hot  en 
the  Ligurian  bee  the  speciea  are  ideatieal  Tr 
Egyptian  bees  are  geographical  vsrietiea. 

The  traveller  Moorcroft  remarks  thai  r  * 
teresting  subject  in  the  rural  economy  of  m^' 
mir  is  the  management  of  Beet.     Every  ^f?*' 
in  the  district  of  Lsr,  and  he  had  iinee  f^' 
the   practice    general   throughout   tbe  ^*^ 
country,  in  the  eastern  part  of  KashmiT,  - ' 
several  hives  in  his  house,  and  in  somcb^i" 
he  had  counted  as  many  as  ten.    A  ^^^ 
for  hives   is  made  in   building  tbe  bon*^. 
leaving  appropriate  cavities  in  the  walli.  '  *•  * 
somewhat   differ  in   size,   but   agree  in  » * 
general   form,  each   being  cylindrical,  •^'^ ' 
tending  quite  through  the  wall.    This  tbtK 
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aed  bj  a  plastering  of  clay-mortar  about  an 
ich  in  thickness,  and  tbe  mortar  is  worked  up 
ith  tbe  cbsff  or  husk  of  rice,  or  with  the  down 
f  thistles,  which  latter  is  employed  alio  for 
ay-morttr  in  general.  The  dimensions  of  a 
Te  are,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  inches 
diameter,  and,  when  closed  at  both  ends, 
»ut  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in  length. 
hat  end  of  the  cylindier  nearest  to  the  apart- 
«nt  is  closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  pottery 
ire,  a  little  convex  in  the  middle,  but  the 
Iges  are  made  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting 
f  day-mortiir  and  the  other  extremity  is  shut 
J  a  similar  dish,  having  a  circular  hole,  abont 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  its  centre. 
\m  is  not  any  particular  rule  for  the  height 
i  bires  from  the  ground.  So  little  difference 
lifts  betwixt  the  practices  ordinarily  pursued 
a  Kashmir  and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  hiving 
eir  swarmi,  as  not  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  that 
ilopted  in  tbe  former  country,  for  preserving 
be  old  iwann  when  the  honey  is  taken,  well 
leservea  imitation  by  the  bee-farmer  iu  the  lat- 
er country.  The  process  by  which  this  is,  as  I 
ritnessed  it,  elected,  is  the  following :  "Hav- 
ng  in  readioeas  a  wisp  of  dry  rice*strAW,  and 
I  small  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  in  an 
vtbes  dish,  the  master  of  the  house,  with  a 
ewftzokes  of  tbe  point  of  a  short  sickle,  disen- 
iees  the  inner  platter  of  the  tube,  bringing  in- 
)  new  tbe  eombs  soapended  from  the  roof  of 
^  hire,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  bees, 
one  of  which,  however,  offer  to  resent  the 
rgression,  or  to  enter  the  room.  Having 
ivxd  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  hold- 
ig  the  dish  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive  he 
lev  the  smoke  strongly  against  the  combsi  but 
emoved  tbe  straw  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to 
rerent  it  homing  tbe  bees,  and  quenched  the 
luoe  before  he  employed  it  again. 

^oost  stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  bees 
iorried  through  the  outer  door  with  such  rapi- 
ity  that  tbe  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants 
^thin  a  few  minutes,  when  the  farmer  intro- 
veipg  tbe  sickle,  cut  down  the  combs  nearest 
^  him,  which  were  received  into  a  dish  previ- 
luij  slidden  underneath  them,  and  left  un- 
istorbed  about  one-third  of  the  oombs,  which 
en  almost  dose  to  the  outer  door.  He  then 
tplaced  tbe  mner  plater,  and  brushing  off 
utily  a  few  bees  which  clung  to  the  combs, 
lOQgh  apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
^Kw  them  out  of  the  house.  Observing  many 
tbcT  bees  lying  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the 
ive,  I  inqaired  whether  they  were  dead,  or 
dIt  itapified,and  was  answered, that  they  would 
w^Yer.  Not  above  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
oosmnity  is  destroyed  :  by  this  method  the 
^Bce  is  less  than  the  ordinary  yield  of  a 
N  swarm  in  England.  The  honey  was  light- 
\  and  of  a  taste  as^pure  and  as  sweet  as 


that  of  Narbonne.  I  could  not  learn  that  the 
farmers  had  any  suspicion  of  their  honey  ever 
being  intoxicating  or  poisonous,  as  has  been 
noticed  to  be  the  case  occasionally  with  that  made 
by  the  Bhoura  of  Oarwahl.  The  Bhoura  is 
compelled  to  take  a  more  extensive  range,  and 
in  the  scarcity  of  food,  during  the  short  sum* 
mer,  to  be  less  select  in  regard  to  its  quality. 
The  peasantry  of  Kashmir  are  unacquainted 
with  the  employment  of  honey  as  the  basis  of 
a  fermented  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw,  or  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  common  food,  whilst 
the  most  wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  iu 
preserving  fruits*  It  is  customary  to  take  the 
hive  every  year,  and  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October,  is  found  the  best  season 
for  this  operation,  a  little  time  still  remaining 
for  the  bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  their 
support  during  five  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  bees  being  thus 
literally  domiciliated,  they  acquire  a  mildness  of 
conduct  far  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  bee  of  Kashmir  is  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  Europe,  though  a  little  larger  than  the 
domesticated  bee  of  Kamaon  and  of  GarwahL 
Honey  sells  at  about  threepence  British  a 
pound,  but  wax  is  considerably  dearer." 

In  Ceylon  bees  are  all  wild.  They  collect 
largely  from  the  Nelho.  Their  nests  hang  from 
the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  a  man  ascends 
with  a  lighted  torch  of  green  leaves,  which 
creates  a  dense  smoke.  He  approaches  the 
nest,  and  smokes  off  the  swarm  from  the  comb, 
a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey  and  wax^ 
generally  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick.  The  bee-hunter  being  pro- 
vided with  vessels  formed  from  the  rind  of  the 
gourd,  attached  to  ropes,  now  cuts  up  the 
comb  and  fills  his  chatties,  lowering  them 
down  to  his  companions  below.  When  the 
flowers  of  the  Nelho  fade,  the  bees  leaxe  the 
district. 

A  bee,  not  of  the  large  wax-producing 
species,  but  of  a  smaller  kind  called  *'  hei-ying« 
koee"  or  "  fly-bee,"  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
Munnipore.  The  honey  is  excellent.  Another 
species,  very  large,  forms  its  nest  in  the  ground* 
and  is  dangerous  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  individuals  having 
fallen  into  these  nests,  and  having  been  stung 
to  death.  The  Munnipori  when  they  come 
upon  a  bee  of  this  species  catch  it  and 
having  attached  a  thread  to  his  body  let 
it  loose.  By  means  of  the  thread  its  flii^ht 
is  observedj  and  it  can  be  followed  to  the 
nest.  The  spot  is  marked,  and  fire  having 
been  procured,  the  bees  otherwise  so  formidable, 
are  easily  destroyed,  and  the  comb  filled  with 
the  young,  obtained.  Another  larger,  bee  of 
Munnipore  forms  its  nest  dependent  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall| 
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the  nest  beiog  of «  moBt  beautiful  aubstanoe  re** 
sem tiling  mArbled  paper. 

The  bee  of  the  ladian  Archipelago, 
suspends  its  nest  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in 
which  position,  they  may  be  seen  lorming 
masses  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees 
become  favoarilea  and  are  selected  by  the  bees 
year  after  year  for  many  ^generations  althougb 
often  disturbed  by  the  takiag  of  their  neata. 
In  Borneo  these  trees  become  private  property 
amonjr  the  eaatern  tribea  and  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  sou.  Bees-wax  is  sold  at  JS5-10 
to  £  7-10  per  ISS-l'S  lbs. 

The  Chinese  keep  off  beea  by  a  few  dry  atema 
and  leaves  of  a  speeiea  of  Artemisia  which 
grows  wild  on  the  hills,  and  which  is  largely 
used,  also,  to  drive  the  mosquito  out  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  Thia  plant  is  out  early 
in  summer,  sun-dried,  then  twisted  into  bands 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  one  end  of  the  substance  is 
ignited  and  kept  bnming  slowly  aa  the  work 
goes  on.  The  beea  hover  about,  but  apparently 
quite  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injury. 
"When  the  hives  are  properly  r«-fixed  in  their 
places  the  charm  ia  put  out. — FortMtu's  Btair 
dejice.  Moorerofi' 9  Tr aweU,  MeCuUock.  Re- 
cords of  tki  Gavemmeni  qf  India.  F.  X>..  pp- 
32-3.  BaJker^s  Rifle,  pp   304-5,  IvdUm  Field. 

BEK,  GAHPENTEH,  a  name  given  to  a 
hymenopteroua  insect,  the  Xylooopa  tenuia- 
crtpa  of  Westwood  (X.  latipes,  Drury),  which 
perforates  large  beams  of  timber  aa  also  trees, 
by  boring  holea  through  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion, at  Kurnool  in  the  Ceded  DistrictSi  one 
of  them  was  seen  to  kill  a  sparrow  by  a  aingle 
thrust  of  its  sting.  Any  intruder  within 
the  precincts  of  their  nests  instantly  becomes 
an  object  of  auspicion  and  attack,  and  as  the 
unlucky  sparrow  was  flying  towarda  the  comer 
of  the  hospital,  the  bee  assailed  it,  atruck  it 
with  its  sting  and  the  bird  fell  dead.  On  rais- 
ing the  akin  from  the  bone,  a  small  reddened 
spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  akull,  indicated  the 
point  at  which  the  ating  had  entered. 

BfiECU  OIL.    Oa  of  Fagus  sylvatiea. 

BEE-EW.  BuftM.  A  timber  of  Tenaaaerim 
not  identical  with  Thet  Bew  Tha»  Its  maxi- 
mum girth  ia  3  cubits,  and  maximum  length 
2'1  feet.  Trees  very  abundant  near  the  aea  or 
the  river*a  edge,  al^  over  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
▼inoeau  When  seaaoned,  ainka  in  water.  It  is 
a  very  bard,  atrong  wood  ;  used  in  rice  miila 
where  great  atiength  and  durability  are  indis- 
pensably lequiied :  reoommended  for  handlea  of 
toola.— Coptows  Dance. 

BEEF,  the  ieah  of  the  bull,  bullock  or  oow, 
in  use  anaongat  mohamedana  and  obriaiians 
in  India  but  prohibited  to  all  hindooa.  The 
fleah  of  cattle  thai  have  died  is  largely  uaed  by 
the  Buracae  and  by  all  the  Ohakili  races  of 
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India.  In  Europe  "  jerked"  beef  from  Aaok^ 
gradually  coming  into  use  and  the  less  p^ 
esptciaily,  it  is  stated,  ia  not  inferior  to  in 
English-fed  beef,  fresh  from  the  shsoba 
The  '*  jerked*'  beef  is  probably  far  superior  d 
auch  as  would  be  obtained  from  anionli  kid 
in  India. — Times  of  India^  JwMe  8. 

BEEF,  POTTED,  haa  often  beea  kU 
adulterated  with  Bole  ArmeDiaB*  to  hci^ 
the    colour. — HassalL 

BEEF- WOOD.  CA8UAmiN4  MeaiCAn  i 
hard,  close-grained,  reddish  wood,  vsrieriki 
with  dark  and  whitiah  atreaka.  It  ii  ckeli 
used  in  England  in  fdrming  borders  to  ten 
in  which  the  larger  woods  are  employed,  ho 
procured  from  new  South  Wala.  ite- 
wood  ia  imported  into  the  United  8uii* 
in  oonaiderable  quantitiea,  for  varion  parp»« 
where  a  hard  heavy  wood  ia  reqoiitd,  ai  i^ 
Gaauarina  murioata  on  the  Teaassena  Cu>t 
can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  «f  tbiius* 
beri  which  there  ia  very  little  uaiBd.  loibtrcti 
saya  it  reaemblea  toon  in  appeaisoct  1m 
Burmese  call  it  by  the  aame  name  as  t^jUL 
— Fcndkner.    Mason,  bee  Dyea. 

BEEGAfl,  A  land  aeaauro  in  ase  is  ya. 
but  varying  in  length.  In  northern  ladii,  ^  ^ 
3025  square  yards  or  f  tha  of  an  acre.  Is  B»* 
gal,  1000  aquare  yarda  or  little  more  tbss  |cl  ' 
an  acre.  There  is  a  kuch-ha  and  s  pid^ 
begah,  the  former  ird  or  }th  of  the  IstUr,  ui 
following  are  aome  of  the  local  bcgski, » 
every  100  aocea. 

Bhecghaa  B.  C. 

Furruckhabad - •««•.•• 17WiO 

Grooekpur,  Eaat •«• 19il4*' 

„     W.  and  N.  ax^ 

Allahabad   and  Azimgnrh 177*  ii 

Azimgurh   and   Ghaiipmr 1(4' 6? 

Bijnore ..ISMifi 

Upper  Doab  (Kuchha)    M'  I ' 

The  amalleat  Begah  aaya  Sir  Joha  Jlska 
may  perhapa  be  ooosputed  at  oa^(a^' 
and  the  largeat  at  two  thirda  of  an  aoe.  Tv 
common  begah  in  oentral  India  is  tixtr  :» 
aquare,  which,  taking  the  gvs  at  tkinj-v* 
inehea,  is  fifty-three  yarda  one  foot.  This  sii« 
the  contents  three  thousand  two  hundred  Kac:s2 
yarda,  very  nearly  two  thirda  of  aa  2n%M(P* 
But  the  gux  used  in  land  maaaare  is  oAs:^ 
more  than  twenty  eight  inohea,  which  reducatj 
begah  to  about  half  an  acre.  In  sons  pirts  g 
India  the  begah  is  not  more  than  a  tkiit);  ^• 
as  haa  been  said  before,  its  aise  difianiatttf 
province. — Malcolm's  Central  iadia,  T^  ^ 
p.  36.  XUiat.  Sap]f.  Qlos.,  pp.  M,H.  ^ 
Khiraj. 

BEEGHOTO,  a  tract  of  eonatiy  9tm^ 

by  the  Ahir  and  Ghouhoae  rajput.   It  ivu^ 

Rewapee^  Bawul,  Kanon.  Fatody,  Kot  l^ 

and  part  of  the  Baxaiteh  jaghiie, 
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BIUAPOOR,  wvciml  towiu  in  India  one 

Loni^.  72^  49'  £.  and  Lat.  28''  37'  N.  one 

LoDg.  749  57'  £.  and  Lat.  2^  58'  N.  and 

eejaooor,  or  Vinapoor,  in  Long.  75?  48'  £. 

td  lat  W  60'  N.  See  Bejapoor. 

BEEJAKA  SULA.  Saitb.  Cashew-nut. 
BEEJNAGUR.  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
;<"  83'  £.  and  lat.   Id""  19'  N.  See  Bqa- 


^ar. 


BEEJNOUB,  in  Long.  780  9/  £.  ^^  Lat. 

BIEJKA,  a  river  nearGnneabgnig  in  Seonee. 
BEEKH.  Psts.  Root  of  plant.  Bee  Bekh  : 
BEEUUBy  a  river  near  Kntra  Mowharee  in 
£wafa. 

BEEMAH,  a  tributary  to  the  Kistndi  river 
fthePenioBala  of  India,  it  rises  in  Lat.  19^ 
'  Lon.  iy*  33'  in  the  table  land  of  the  district 
^Poona;  8,090  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nms 
E.  ioto  (be  Kistnah,  length,  510  miles.  It 
oeWes  tbe  6oor,  100;  Neera,  120;  Beena, 
lu /randoor,  83  miles.  About  29,000  square 
iilea  drahied.  At  Coreyanm,  where  it  is 
Dclo&ed  by  trip  banks  it  runs  with  great  vio- 
iiice  in  the  raios.  Before  it  joins  the  Eastnah, 
t  runs  throoKh  the  stratified,  fossiliferous 
Dcks  of  tbe  eentre  of  the  Peninsula. 

BEEXA,  a  river  near  Khoraee  in  Bangon 
BEENA,   a  form  of  marriage  in  Ceylon  in 
^ich  the  wife  continues  to  reside  with  her 
[DtbeTBand  her  husband   takes  up   his  lot 
ith  her.    See  Ceylon,  Polyandry. 

BEEXDUAL,   a  river  near  Saheapoor  in 

ehra. 

BEEB,  Eno. 

'«« Fb.  I  Bier Gkb. 

A  fennented  liquor  made  from  the  malt  of 
irkj,  and  flavoured  with  hops.  Boer  is  ez- 
'mt\]  used  in  India,  and  is  solely  imported 
om  Great  Britain  in  hogsheads  and  in  small 
ixoiities  bottled.     At  nearly  all  periods  in  i 


Tomlinton,  Univenal  Review^  p,  569.  Indian 
Daily  New$^  Jviy  28.     See  Ale* 

B££RA  OB  BE£BE£,  (pan  ka)  a  small 
packet  of  betel  leaf.  It  is  folded  up  to  contain 
spioes^  cateohu,  oaloined  ahell-lime,  and  piecea 
of  the  areca  or  betel  nut. — TotTs  Bajasthan^ 
Vol,  /.  p.  327  ;  413. 

BEERA,  Beng.  Asdepiaa  rosea. 

BEERBHOOM,  near  this  at  Deoghur  are 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  Deoghur,  or 
Byjnath,  is  a  small  town  in  the  zilla  of 
Beerbhoom,  famous  for  its  temjples,  visited 
every  year  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  tlie 
Northwest  Frovinoes  of  India.  It  is  situated 
in  the  great  table-land  which  extends  from  near 
Burdwan  to  Dunwa  Obaut,  in  Behar.  Granite, 
syenite,  and  gneiss,  traversed  by  greenstone 
veins,  are  the  prevailing  rocks  aronnd — the 
usual  matrices  of  copper  and  lead  veins  all  over 
the  worid.  The  metals  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  worked  or  made  use  of.  The 
vein  at  the  surface  runs  east  and  west-^it  has 
been  traced  for  a  hundred  feet  continuously : 
the  metal  is  partly  pare,  partly  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate.  Veins  of  lead  ore,  partly 
pure,  partly  in  the  state  of  galena  or  sulphuret, 
traverse  the  principal  vein  at  right  angles. 
Both  have  been  ana](yBed,  and  found  of  remark- 
able richness ; 

The  nearest  ooal  is  forty  miles  off-^the 
nearest  point  on  the  river  where  the  ore  could 
be  shipped  for  Calcutta  is  sixty,  the  road  being 
tolerable  all  the  way*  The  copper  might  in  all 
likelihood  be  separated  from  the  maladiite,  by 
stamping  and  washing.  Copper  has  been  pointed 
ont  near  Beila,  in  the  province  of  Lus,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Lower  Soinde-^by  Captain 
Del  Hoste  and  Captain  Harria.  In  Knmaon, — 
by  Lieutenant  Gasfurd,  and  Captain  Duraud. 
At  Porkee  and  Dampoor-^By  Captain  Richards. 
At  Almorah  and  in  AflFghanistan — l^  Captain 
Drummond.     In   the   Nellore    and    Ountooc 


le  vorld'i  history  and  among  nearly  all  nations, 
«  art  of  making  a  fermented  drink  from 
me  kind  of  grain  appears  to  have  been  known  ; 
It  of  all  the  cereals,  barley  is  the  best  adapted 
tbe  making  of  beer.  In  India  the  bitter 
ie  ales  of  Messrs.  Bass  and  Allaop,  are  uaed 
tbe  almost  entire  exclusion  of  aJl  others. 
>ptain  Ouehterlony  about  1850  established 
nperimeatal  brewery  in  the  Neilgherry 
^^y  and  tbe  beer  produced  was  liked.  A 
'«it  Stock  Brewery  Company  "  Limited" 
^  formed  in  the  North  West  of  India, 
»pit«l  eO.OOO  Bnpees,  in  600  shares.  To 
Kosrage  soldiers  in  habits  of  temperance,  a 
omDandernn-Chief  of  India  proposed  either 
•  J^Kco  tbe  quantity  of  malt  liquor  daily  sup- 
••w  to  eaeh  soldier  from  one  quart  to  a  pint, 
^^iDtroducea  medium  nseasure  into  tbe  Can- 


Collectorates.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worked 
in  Cutch,  on  the  Neilgherries,  and  near  the 
Poondah    Ghaut. — Bombay   Times,  June  19. 

BEERBUL,  Raja,  a  favourite  of  the  emper- 
or Akbar.  He  fell,  west  of  the  Indus,  in  an 
attack  against  the  fuzufzye* 

BEER-EL-SOMAL,   country  of  the  Soma- 
li to  the  South  of  Cape   Guardafui.      An  ac« 
count  of,  and   of  its  inhabitants,  is  given  in  ^ 
Loud.  Geo.  Trans. — Dr.  BuisVs  CaUhgue, 

BEERMAH,  a  river  near  Bewur  in  Har« 
meerpore. 

BBEB8HEBA,  ia  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Its  name  means  **  the  well  of  wx 
oath,  or  the  well  of  seven,"  because  here 
Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe*]ambs 
in   token  of  that  covenant  to  which  they  had 


"^Qi^ix^tn  Imperial  half  pint.*— JPa«/2»^.  Isworn^    (Gen.xxi.  28.)  A  Bonuin  garrison  was 
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here  in  the  time  of  Easebius  and  Jerome. 
The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  areoft«n  expreased 
in  Scripture  by  the  terms  **  from  Dan  to 
Beersbeba/'  the  former  beinj^  the  northern,  the 
latter  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land. — 
Jlobinson*8  TraveU,  FdUsHne  and  Syria^ 
YoL  /.  p.  157. 

BEESHA  RHEEDIL— JTttn/^. 

Syii. 
Bambusa  baccifera. — Roxb. 
Mellocauna  bamusoidea. — Sprang, 

Beesha Malkal.  I  Paga-talla Rakhoi* 

Biflh-Bans Bemo.  | 

k  bamboo,  one  of  the  Panicaoese,  growing 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal  and  Chitta- 
gong. — Roxb,  Vol.  II,  p.  197. 

BEESILDEO  {yuatadeoa)  this  name  heads 
the  inscription  on  the  celebrated  column  erected 
in  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shah's  palace  at  Dehli. 
This  column,  alluded  to  by  Chund,  as  '*  telling 
the  fame  of  the  Chohan,"  was  placed  at  Ni- 
gumbode,  a  place  of  pilgrimsge  on  the  Jumna, 
a  few  miles  below  Dehli,  whence  it  must  have 
been  removed  to  its  present  singular  position. 
— Tbrf'g  Rajasthan,  Vol.  II.  p.  45S. 

BEESWA.  Hind.  The  twentieth  part  of  a 
Begah. 

BEES'  WAX,  YELLOW. 

Horn  :  Peelamom.Hi^D.  I  T«n  Mazhacu^.  ...Tam. 
Lilin Malay.  |  Mynum  Tbl. 

Secretion  of  the  bee,  Apis  mellifica.  Bees- wax 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  wax  of  commerce,  it  is 
more  or  leas  yellow,  and  has  an  odour  of  honey  ; 
it  is  brought  into  the  market,  after  allowing  the 
liooey  to  drain  from  the  honey-comb,  and  then 
boiling  the  oomba  in  water,  frequently  stirring 
to  prevent  burning.  The  wax  thus  obtained  is 
melted  a  second  or  a  third  time  and  pressed 
through  hair  bags,  of  increasing  fineness,  allow- 
ing the  molten  substance  to  drop  into  cold 
water  to  firm  it  and  prevent  sticking.  Another 
process,  however,  is  to  put  the  combs  into  a 
pot  with  water  and  nitric  aoid,  one  quart  of 
the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  after 
boiling  it  allow  them  to  cool,  the  pure  wax 
floats  on  the  surface  and  two  layers  of  dregs 
settle,  the  inferior  one  being  almost  worthless. 
Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  pease*meal  ; 
but  by  melting  and  straining  through  cloth, 
the  meal  remains  on  the  strainer.  It  is  adulte- 
rated also  with  tallow  which  cannot  be  detected 
but  by  the  smell.  The  quantity  of  Bees'  wsz 
exported  from  Madras  was  56,6021bs.  in  1853- 
54,  valued  at  Rs.  19,914.  Boes  wax  has  been 
introduoed  into  China  by  foreigneFB  from  the 
Indian  Arehipelago  and  Europe,  thongh  the 
Chinese  also  collect  it  themselves.  In  the 
islands  where  the  bees  are  found,  the  natives 
collect  the  wax  from  the  oesta  in  the  forests, 
disregarding  (he  honey,  which  is  little   in 
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quantity  and  worthless.  The  ialandiofTis 
and  Timorlaut  afford  bee's  wax  in  loffic^ 
quantity  to  form  an  important  article  ot  i 
port :  the  Portuguese  there  send  awsy  SO,v*i 
peculs  annually  to  China  and  India,  attpni 
cost  of  £5  per  pecul ;  Chinese  junkt  lorj 
it  through  Macao.  Bee's  wax  has  sivajs  m 
a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from  w 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  chiefly  the  proci: 
of  the  wilder  part  of  them,  where  the  oobil?; 
tion  is  small.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Chioi/tii 
product  of  the  tallow  tree  (Stillingis  tebifen 
and  beef  and  hog's  tsUow  in  the  loot^ .; 
used  in  the  manu&cture  of  candlei.  ^uj 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallovorttfJ 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  dimate  ac  J :: 
unclaiified  condition,  never  beoomei  hr-l 
About  ISO  tons  are  annually  takea  to  BnU:t 
from  Africa,  America  and  India  and  loU  ii  i«' 
to  £7  the  cwt.  Bees  wax  and  oapkor  m 
exported  largely  from  Bintulu  and  Sadie,  tt 
which  towns  these  valuable  comnodiUd  r« 
collected  by  the  mahomedaos.  Tba  bee's  «ii 
and  camphor  are  reported  to  be  ao  pien  I^■ 
that  the  Dyaks  never  collect  theoiQoiilL^ 
arrival  of  the  trader  from  the  sea.— iforru-, 
p,  141,  Crauffurd,  p.  445.  Low't  Sanj^u. 
p>  323.  Foole*8  SUUutic9,  Balfowrt  Cw^r- 
cidL  ProducU. 

BEET,  the  root  of  the  Bete  vnlgim.  Ii^ 
the  mangel  wurzel  of  the  Germsna  asd  U4 
muli  of  India.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  U 
been  used  for  sugar  making.  Inlodiau^ 
used  in  salads,  as  a  pickle,  and  preierTe;  ^ 
beat  are  the  small  varieties. 

BEETLE.  Emo.  Chargol  Hd);  T^ 
Beetles,  belong  to  the  claas  of  insecu  a 
ed  Coleoptera  :  they  are  very  numerou) :) 
tropical  India,  but  in  one  part  of  l>r.  Hodf^j 
Travela,  were  most  rare,  and  the  wood-K^'^^ 
longicornis  and  curculis  particularly  eo  ^ 
large  Telephora  was  very  oommon.  The  bif:rf| 
ing  beetles  of  India,  are  severs!  apedtt  \ 
mylsbris,  their  market  value  in  BritsiQii''' 
only  bs.  %d.  the  pound. — Hooker  Eit^  J 
Vol,  11.  p.  65,    8ee  Celeoptera. 

BEETLES,  INDIAN.    This  aitide  of 
meroe   consists  of  the  beautifal  wiof  o 
elytrm  oftheBuprestis,  order  1st  Col»f 
They  are  of  a  brilliant  meUllic  gnes « 
and  are  imported  into  England  priodpiUj 
Calcutta,  as    ornaments    of    khurkbn 
baskets,  Sto.,  and  on    muslins  to  eoricb 
embroidery.    The  beetles    wings   mai 
Akyab,  Burmah  were  called  Chsnk  Foon^ 
Thungon  Poorie. 

BEEVBR-QEIL.    Dot.    Castor. 

BEQ.  Tusk.,  a  great  man,  a  lord,  so 
tion  of  all  moghul  mahomedans.    It  >pp*' 
Bey,  Bai  and  Boy  and  in  the  femiiM  ** " 


BEGONIA  BBNIFORMIS. 


BEHAR  DISTRICT. 


n  Tirkey  and  Turkish  Arabia,  Ya  Bei !  ''  O 
ny  Lord"  is  prefaced  to  every  aentenoe.  The 
shamnur  Arabs  prooounce  the  word  Beg, 
rhicii  the  GonatantinopolitaDs  soften  into  Bey, 
iey-^LayanTs  Nineveh,  YoL  I,  p,  106. 

BEGAMI.  HiMD.  a  good  quality  of  white 
ice. 

BE6BIE,  Major^eoeral,  Peter  James,  an 
licer  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  arriyed  in  India 
HI  3rd  August  1822.  Ue  served  in  the  fint 
Bormese  war,  and  in  the  Nanning  expedition. 
He  translated  Beeker's  Art  of  bringing  Horse 
Artillery  ioto  action,  De  Brack's  Cavalry 
oQtpoita,  liigont  and  Berger's  Essay  on  Gun 
Caniages,  and  he  compiled  the  Services  of  the 
Hadru  Artillery. 

BE6ADA.  TxL.  Nauclea  purpurea,  B.  I. 
515;  Cor.  64.— W.  and  A.  1^09.— Antho- 
oephalni  lodieos. — Mich,  ib,  p.  450* 

BEGAI  NTJNDEE,  a  river  near  Kusba 
ThsDDih  in  Gomillah. 

BEGAMsnd  Goranji  riven  near  Fertabgurh 
inBbopiL 

BE-GaL  Himd.  In  India,  forced  la- 
bour, for  the  repair  of  roads,  tanks,  forts,  bar- 
rucks  and  for  carrying  baggage.  Bc^ari,  a  per- 
800  ao  compelled  to  labour.  The  labourers 
are  usually  pariahs  and  tannen. 

BE6ATIKANDA.  Tkl.  Amberboa  Indica, 
D.C.  AibanasU  Ind.— /2.  tw.  417.— IT.  le, 
479. 

BEG.BANUFSHA.  Hind.  Boot  of  a  smsll 
plant  brought  from  Delhi ;  used  as  a  perfume 
in  medicine,  and  in  compounding  At'rs.     See 

Bekb. 

BE6GUD.  Guz.  Hind.  Tinfoil. 

BEGUBAM.  See  Begram  :  Kohistan. 

BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  planta  belougiog  to 
the  Begoaiaoese.  The  species  are  upwards  of 
lUO  of  which  30  have  been  found  in  the  East 
Isdias,  B.  Malabarica,  ladniata,  porreota,  di- 
Tcniiolia ;  diacolor  ;  dipetala,  picta  and  pedun* 
culosa,  may  be  named  and  seTeral  are  cultivat- 
ed aa  flowering  plants.  The  great  yellow- 
flowered  Begonia  ia  abundant  in  the  Bablang 
|»»  in  the  Sikkim  Himmalaya,  and  ita  juicy 
(talks  make  sauoe :  the  taste  is  acid  and  very 
plaasant.— i2*dye«.  Hooker,  Him.  Jour.  Vol 
Ip^  29.  Voigi,  66  Hf.  ei.  T.  p.  96. 

BEGONIA.  Sp.  a  pretty  little  annual, 
>  (pedes  of  begonia  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  both  Tavoy  and  Maulmaio. — 
Afwwi. 

BEGONIA  GENICULATA.  Eamput  Ud- 
log  UdsDg.  Malay.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
ve  used  by  the  Malays  for  cleaning  and  taking 
<^'it  rust  from  the  blades  of  creeses.— ^i/2/an 
{«t,  CalaUta  Journal  of  Natural  Hislory, 
^^.  V.  p.  347. 

BEGONIA  BENIFORMIS.  A  herbaceous 
^^^ctdent  plant,  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 


and  Aragrant.    Native  of  the  moist  forests  of 
India. 

BEGOON.  Beng.  Common  Egg  plant.  8o- 
lanum  melongena. 

BEG-TURA.  Bbnq.  Citrus  medica.— XtTin. 

BEGRAM  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  di- 
rect distance  from  the  present  city  of  Kabul, 
has  pretensions  to  be  considered  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasum.  According  to  tradition  it  waa 
a  Greek  dty  overwhelmed  by  some  natural 
catastrophe.  The  present  hindus  call  the  site 
Balram. — Masson^s  Journeys,  YoL  III,  p. 
160. 

BEGUM.  Aeab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  Beebee,  Bee, 
Nissa,  Khanum,  Khatoon  and  Bsnoo,  are  the 
respectful  terms  given  to  mabomedan  women 
in  India :  many  towns  and  hamlets  are  designated 
from  this  title.  Begum  bazar,  a  suburb  of  Hy- 
derabad in  the  Dekhan  Begnmabad,  in  Long. 
11^  38'  E.  and  Lat.  88^  50'  N.  Beegamgunge, 
in  Long.  81 «  42'  E.  and  Lat  26«^  48'  N. 
Begumpett,  a  hamlet  nearSeounderabad  in  Long. 
78»  16'  K  and  Lat.  17^  38*  N,  Maho- 
medan  ladies  of  rank  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
forming  towns. — HerklaU,     See  Beg. 

BEGUM,  a  river  near  Silwanee  in  Bhopal. 

BEGUM  8AMRA,  a  native  of  India  who 
succeeded  to  a  principality  by  the  demise 
of  her  husband,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Euro- 
pean, of  a  name  resembling  Summers.  She  be- 
queathed her  kingdom  to  the  East  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  died  on  the  27th  January  1836. 
See  Thomas. 

BEGUN.  Bjeng.  Solanum  melongena. — 
Linn  < 

BEHAR,  two  places  of  this  name  one  in 
Long,  78^  40'E.  andLat.21<»10'  N..  the 
other  in  Long.  76''  56'  E.  and  Lat,  19^  66'  N. 
See  Bahar. 

BEHAR  TOWN.  There  is  a  Sanscrit  in- 
scription of  the  10th  century  on  a  broken  stone 
pillar,  to  the  west  of  the  northern  gate  of  the 
old  fort  of  Bebar.  There  is  one  of  the  9th 
century  near  the  village  of  Passeraya  recording 
the  erection  of  two  bhuddbist  topes.  The 
Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raja- 
griha.  The  Milk-maids'  cave  and  Brahman 
girls'  cave  have  inscriptions,  in  the  Lath  cha- 
racter. They  are  about  200  B.  C.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjum 
cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Satghar  group,  are 
situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  Brahman  ^irl  and  Milk- 
maids' caves.  Another  group  is  the  neighbour- 
ing Kama  Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  oaves. 

BEHAR  D.ISTKIC  r  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Ma^adha,  first  held  by  the  Barha-* 
dratha  of  the  Indu, — the  Chandra  Yansa  or 
Lunar  race,  and  succeeded  by  other  six  dynasties, 
from  B.  C,  1400  to  B.  C.  56.  Dr.  Hooker  men- 
ttona  as  to  plants  that  in  the  Behar  hills;  acantha- 
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ceaia  the  prevalent  natural  order  at  Tope 
Chooney  consiating  of  gay-flowered  Eranthe- 
mum,  Buellia,  Barleria,  and  auch  bot-lioaae 
faYOuritea.  Other  planta  very  typical  of  the 
flora  of  thia  dry  region,  were  Linum  trigynum, 
Feronia  elephantum,  Mg\e  marmeloa,  Uelicte- 
ret  Aaoca,  Abrus  precatoriua,  Flemingia ;  vari- 
oua  Deamodiaei  AhynchoaisB,  Glycine,  and  gria* 
lea  tomentoaa  very  abundant,  Conocarpua  laii- 
folia,  Loranthus  longiflorua,  and  another  apedea : 
Phyllanthua  emblica,  yarioua  Oonyolvuli,  Cas^ 
cuta,  and  aeveral  herbacoua  Compoaitffi.—* 
Booker^  Him,  Jour.  VoL  I.  p.  16.  See  Chan- 
dra vanaa ;  Bahar.  Inacriptiooa  374,378,390) 
392  :  Karli ;  Magadha,  Furbia  ;  Ryotwari, 
Topea. 

BEHAT,  near  Saharunpoor,  in  the  Doab. 
A  aubmerged  ancient  town  waa  diaoovered  near 
this  by  Bir  H.  P.  Gautley. — Frin,  Ind,  An. 
See  Jelam  or  Hydaapea. 

BBBEHAN,one  of  the  three  districts  of 
Fare,  the  other  being  Laristan,  and  Fare  proper. 
Bee  Fars  ;  Kab,  Mommai. 

BEHBHRA.  Himd.  Qhz.  Myrobalan. 
Terminalia  bellerica. 

BEH-DANA.  PsBa.  the  aeeda  of  the  quince 
(Pyrua  tomeutoaa);  but  thoae  brought  to 
Ajmere  appear  more  like  dried  mulberry  aeeda 
(Morua  nigra):  the  tree  in  Oabul  ia  called 
''  bai;'*  the  aeeda  are  demulcent  and  cooling  : 
▼ery  mucilaginoua :  are  uaed  in  aherbeta :  one 
aeer  costa  four  Rupees. — Geiu  Med.  Top,  p. 
1*28.  See  Bihi,  Cydonia. 
BEHDI,  a  cUn  of  Khetri.  See  Khutri. 
BEHEMOTH^  thia  animal  ia  noticed  in 
Job4  xl.,  16  :  Pa.  i.,  10.  Ia.  Ixxiii.,  E2  ;  xxxy. 
11.  It  is  aappoaed  to  be  the  hippopotamoa. 
Behold,  now,  Behemouth  whom  I  made  with 
thee,  he  feedelh  on  graas  like  the  ox. 

BEHENTA.  Ubia?  A  timber  tree  of 
G8i\jam  and  Gumaur,  of  extreme  height  30  feet, 
circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  ground 
to  the  ioteraection  of  the  firat  branch,  10  feet. 
It  ia  uaed  for  axletreea,  oil  preasea  and  rice 
poundera.  It  ia  alao  burnt  for  firewood  the 
tree  being  very  common.  The  bark  and  leavea 
are  uaed  medicinally.— Captom  Maedonald, 

BEHERA,  Some  of  the  Joodi  and  Johya  in' 
habit  the  range  oalled  in  the  native  annala 
Juddoo-ca-dang,  and  by  Baber  the  hill  of  Jud, 
alsirting  the  Behut.  The  poaition  of  Behera  ia 
laid  down  in  the  memoir  of  Rennel,  (who  calla 
it  Bheera,  in  32^  N.  and  72*»  10*  E.,  and 
by  Elphinatone  in  32 »  10',  but  a  whole 
degree  further  to  the  eaat  or  73^  15'. 
Thia  city,  ia  often  mentioned  in  the  Yadu 
Bhatti  annala.  It  waa  one  of  their  interma* 
diate  places  of  repose,  on  their  expulaion  from 
India  and  migration  to  central  Aaia.  Ita  poai- 
tion waa  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  Emperor 
Baber  (p.  259),  who  in  his  attack  on  the  hill 
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tribea  of  Jit,  Oocjnr,  Guker,  fcc.  adjoiol 
Cashmere,  *'  cxpeUed  Hati  Gnker  from  h^ 
on  the  Behut  RiTer,  near  the  oave-toBpipi 
GariLotri  at  Bikrum,"  of   which  the  aimot 
remarks  that  aa  well  aa  those  of  Bot  Biirj 
they  were  probably  bikddhiat    Baber  (p.  t\ 
also  found  the  Jit  masters  of  Sialkott, 
likely  the  Salpoor  of  the  inaeriptiou  (Vol  I 
SOZ)f  conquered  from  a  Jit  piiace  ii 
twelfth  century  by  the  Patan  pnsoe^  as^ 
sumed  to  be  the  Salbahsnpoor  founded  bj 
fugitive  Yxdu  prince  of  Gi^tiL— TimTi  i^'i 
ihatiy  Vol.  IL  p.   £33. 
BEHI8LAR  Hind.  Adhatoda  rasioa 
BEHISTUN.  Thia  name  is  gtttrattj  art 
ten  Bisutun  in  the  mapa^  it  ia  now  giaea  to 
email  village  near  Xirmanahah,  on  the  fm(i 
of  Persia.     A  rock  is  there,  and  a  wmw 
been  written   by  Major  BawUnson  opn  tM 
great  insoription  on  .the  roek. — Layvit  Xw*^ 
veh,  Vol.  IT.  p.  168.    See  India,  p.)09 
BEHITSIL.   See  Hot  Bpiinga. 
BEHMEN  alao  La  Behmen.     Tbe  M  , 
roots  of  two    vaneties   of    a  compotite  pU%H 
chiefly  obtained  irom  ^KaboL    Uiad  bj  u<  ^ 
natives  aa  a  tonic  in  debility^  in  doMof «  ^ 
drachms ;  also  in  impotence  as  a  deobiUi««v 
Price  Is.  per  lh«  Not  at  present  nsad  in  E^ 
pean  medicine,  but  was  formerly  eaplojed  >i 
an  aromatic  stimulant. 
BEHOOYA  Bbno.   Cyperos  difformit. 
BEH0R-BAN8.    Bbmo.  Bambuia  s[Hkii 
BEHRAM,   a  Parsi  or    Zoroaatrian,  «» 
dwelt  at  Nowsaree  a  town  aboat  SO  aiirt 
from  Surat.     He  wrote  the   Kissa-i-Saoju,  • 
hiatory  of  the  Parai  migrationa* 
BEIiUL.  Hind.  Grewia  oppoaitifdia, 
BEUU  r,  a  name  of  the  Jhelnm.    Ia  t!f 
Panjab  it  mna  about  750  feet  above  tbe  n 
in  Lou.  32«>  $y  i%  N.  and  Lon.  78  41'  E.  It 
ia  to  the  Eaat  of  the  Indna  river,  to  wbicb  it 
runs  almoat  parallel,  but  it  ia  amaUer.—^iaaai*! 
Memoitt  p.  99. 

BEHUT.  Two  towns  in  India  of  tbb  me*'. 
one  in  Long.  78''  28'  E.  and  Let  S5'S'N\ 
the  other  in  Long.  77  ®  84'  E.  and  Lit.  30 « 
10' E. 
BEIAT,  a  Persian  tribe  in  Khorasan. 

BEIGLBEBEG  or  as  Meninaki  writes  ii  a 
his  inatitute,  Beglerbeg,  aignifies  *'Lonit 
Lorda,"  is  a  Turkish  title  given  to  the  rui«  « 
a  province.  Under  him  are  the  bkim  '^ 
governor  of  a  large  city ;  the  aabit  or  d  iJ 
magiatrate  of  a  town,  and  the  ked  khoda  pno* 
cipal  "  houae-holder  f  also  the  Kalaalir  i 
buzurg  the  person  who,  in  a  village,  cxeroiei 
authority  over  the  other  iohabiiaaU.— t^**^ 
ley's  TraveU,  Vol  I.  p.  194. 

BEILSCHMETDIA  BOXBURGHIA>'^ 
Nees.  Laurus  biloculaiis— J?a.r(*  a  tres  of  If 
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irdbjOoe  of  tbe  iMknotm.'^Foigt,  p.  309. 
^^,  Vol,  U.  p.  311. 

6EIR0UT  was  UkcB  from  the  SaraceoB 
J  BaidwiD  tbe  iini  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1 1 1 1, 
)d  R^uken  1187.  Teo  years  afterwarde,  the 
tmtiaos  re-captiired  it,  aad  it  was  irequeatlj 
n^ed  daring  the  crusades.  Sabsequently 
iell  into  tbe  bAods  of  the  Druses,  from  whom 

was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain 
iutssHon  of  it.  Beirout,  is  the  ancient  Bery- 
ls. It  ii  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of 
triangular  point  of  land,  projecting  into  the 
ia  about  four  miles  beyond  the  line  of  coast, 
t  itanda  on  s  gentle  rising  ground  elose  to 
be  sea  abore,  snd  is  about  three  miles  in  cir^ 
umfeteoee.  The  walls  by  which  it  is  encom- 
luied  on  the  land  side  are  of  recent  date,  and 
i  DO  great  atrength^  being  of  a  aoft^sand- 
toDe,andflaQked  with  square  toiwers  at  inter- 
ils.  Tbe  bitaars  are  large,  particularly  tbat 
1  wbicb  silk  ia  sold,  and  well  attended  by  the 
ababitanta  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
[ba  ebkf  part  of  the  population  is  Maronite. 
MiwnLt  Tmda^  Fol.  II.  p-  1. 

BEIT  MYOO,  the  Burmese  name  of  Mergui. 
^  BEIT  OB  BETE,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
jmhij  ;  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
urates  of  Ju^t,  after  they  had  been  defeated 
y  Xotttb  Sbab,  in  A.  D.  1482,  Beit  fell, 
fier  baw  fooftht  twenty  nayal  engagements. 

BEITOOL, in  Long.  71^  59'  B.  and  Lat. 

1^  5r  N. 

BEI-VUBMA    BEWA.   Gait.  Azadiraehto 

idica. 

BEIZAVI,  the  literary  Ukhallns  of  Kazi 
faairud-dio  Abdallah  Bin  Omar  Albeizavi, 
'bo  died  in  the  year  1999,  {Hig.  699).  His 
«K)k  is  in  Persian,  entitled,  Nisam-ul-Tuarikb, 
rbicbiijtiiifiesthe  Order  of  Chronological  His- 
oriea.  He  was  a  Kazi  or  judge.  He  has  treat- 
'^  most  of  the  Asian  monarofas,  and  parti- 
ulirly  of  the  aneient  lAoguXs.^Ststofy  of 
hghiscm^p,  413. 

BUJANAQAR.  See  Vijianagar. 

BEJAPOOJK,  a  ruined  city  between  the 
iliTiia  and  the  Gatparbah  rivers  south  of 
^olspoor.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Ad&i  Shafai 
jioasty,  oTcr  some  of  whom  here  and  at  Oogi 
irticdsriy  over  Ibrahim  Adal  Shah,  are  grand 
tamoleami.  The  Bcjapore  and  Ahmednuggor 
^tes  known  in  history,  as  the  Adal  Shshi  and 
^i^am  Sbahi,  were  constantly  at  war  with  each 
thtr.  This  finally  fell  to  Aurungzebe  after  a 
ic^ :  although  they  had  ao  inner  fort  much 
toD^et  than  the  oater  works,  the  garriaon  were 
9  much  in  want  of  pfonsioBs  that  they  were 
oapcOed  to  aurrender  about  the  15th  October 
i€S6.  Shiizee  £han  condnded  the  terms 
liroQgh  Ohazee-ood-Deeo,  to  .whom  the  em- 
^^^t  BgreeaUy  to  costomy  when  he  received 
mi  propoiab  through  any  of  his  officers,  was 
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pleased  to  assign  the  nominal  honour  of  the 
conquest.  Beejapoor  thenceforth  ceased  to  be 
a  capital,  and  was  soon  after  deserted.  Viewed 
as  mere  ruins,  the  remains  of  that  citj  as  they 
at  present  exist  are  exceedingly  grand,  and,  as 
a  vast  whole,  surpass  auything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  about 
80  miles  in  circumference.  Tbe  great  historian 
Ferishta  is  supposed  to  have  died  here,  at  the 
early  age  of  86,  during  a  pestilence  that  swept 
away  a  multitude  of  the  people.  A  buddhiet 
or  Jaioa  temple,  under  ground,  the  several 
beatifnl  mosques  and  mausolea,  and  the  huge 
gun  on  the  ramparts  into  which  a  large  man 
can  ereep,  and  which  Bumi  Khan  cast  at 
Ahmednuggur,  aU  merit  atteniion.--^n^^f* 
Nigam, 

BE  JAR  EN  ISLAND,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Celebes  in  Lat.  2«  6^'  N.  and  about  20  miles 
north  east  from  Banca,  is  of  moderate  height. 
— fforsburgh. 

BEJA  SAL.  Hind,  also  BJJA  SAB.  Hind. 
Pterocarpus  marsupium. 

BEEJUK.  Beno.    Citms  medica. 

BEKALL  SBA.  The  Baikal  Lake.  See 
Baikal  :  Kalkaa. 

BEKH.  Fbkb.  a  root  of  a  plant,  particularly 
if  used  medicinally, 

BEKH^AHMAR.  Pbrs.  Morioa  Wallichiana. 

BEKH-I-BADIAN,  roots  of  Foeniculum 
vulgare. 

BEKH-I-BANAFSHA,  roots  of  Viola  ser- 
pens. 

BEKH-KARAFS,  root  of  Apium  invoke^ 
ratum. 

BEKH-KASNI,  roots  of  Cichorium  inty- 
bus. 

BEKH-KURPUS,  root  of  a  small  plant, 
oomes  from  Delhi ;  beating  ;  one  seer  costs 
two  rupees. — Med,  Top.  of  jijmere^  p.  3. 

BEKH-I-MARJAN.  Hind.  Bed  Coral. 

BEKH-MIHUQ.  Furs.,  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

BBtH-I-NfLOPUR.  Pbrs.,  root  of  Ne- 
lumbium  speciosura. 

BEKHJ-SOSAN.  Hind.,  roots  of  Iris 
fiorentina. 

BEKH-I-ZAFRAN.  Aristolochia  rotunda. 

BEKH-UNJUBAZ.  Red  colored  root  of  a 
plant  that  is  brought  from  Delhi ;  considered 
as  oooliog  and  astringent. — GenL  Med,  Top.  of 
Ajmerejp-  130. 

BEKH-I.ZANJABlIrl.SHAML  Psrs. 
Eleesmpane. 

BEKHUE,  a  town  at  the  end  of  the  Keloo- 
brang  pass,  in  Chinese  Tartaiy.  See  Kunawer. 

BEKRUL.  HiNA.    Prinsepia  ntilis. 

BE60ING  POT,  three  religious  garments, 
with  a  begging  pot,  razor,  sewing  needle, 
waiBtbsnd  and  hathing  doth,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Bhikshu,  or  hindtt  mendicaat  ascetie* 


BEL. 

BEI3,  one  of  the  36  royal  races  of  rajputs 
who  icive  the  name  to  Beiswara. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  place  were  sugar  boiler  pans 
are  placed. — Potvell. 

BBL.  Hind.,  a  line  marked  oat  for  a  pro- 
posed work. — Powell. 

B£L.  Hind.,  a  climber  plant,  creeper,  ten- 
dril. 

BEL,  a  hoe ;  beldar,  a  labourer.  The  beldar 
of  northern  India  are  of  the  Gachi,  Knrmi  and 
Chamar  races.  In  India  there  are  of  the  Wad- 
ara  tribes. 

BEL,  BELOS,  or  BELUS,  a  Babylonian 
deity. 

BEL  was  a  patriarch,  known  to  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  Elam  of  the  Hebrews. 

BEL,  HU  KM  AN  BEL,  supposed  by  If  overs 
to  be  the  serpent  of  Bel,  is  explained  by  Bun- 
seu  to  mean  the  combater  of  Bel  or  strngf^ler 
with  Bel,  called  in  the  Canaanitish  dialect  ifes- 
rael  or  Israel.  He  was  the  strugj^ler  with  El, 
Ood,  the  Hercules  Palamedes  of  the  Greeks. — 
BuHsen,  VoL  IV.  p.  284.    See  Lud. 

BELANUS.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
the  Syrian  Bal  and  Belanus  is  the  Bal-Nath 
(god)  of  the  Sauras,  whose  grand  temple  of 
Somnath  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Syrian  Bal- 
bec,  Soma-Nath  being  merely  a  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  Bal,  as  the  ruler  of  the  lesser  orb, 
Soma,  or  the  moon*  Add  to  the  grand  object  of 
worship,  the  sun,  his  symbolic  representatives, 
f'  the  pillar  raised  on  every  high  hill,  and  the 
brazen  calf  under  every  tree,''  of  the  demorali- 
sed Israelites,  and  we  have  the  Lingam,  or 
Phallus,  and  the  Bull  Nanda,  similarly  placed 
on  hills  and  under  trees,  specially  sacred  to 
these  mysteries.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  but  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
Syrians  for  this  worship,  and  followed  by  the 
chosen  people.  **  when  their  hearts  were  turned 
away  from  the  Lord ;  "  this  was  the  1 5  th  of 
every  month.  Here  we  have  another  coinci- 
dence with  the  Sauras  and  other  tribes  of  India ; 
it  was  on  the  day  termed  Amavus,  which 
divides  the  lunar  month  into  periods,  called 
Grishna-pacha  and  Sookul-paoha,  1  when  Surya 
and  his  satellite  appear  face  to  face  in  the 
horizon,  the  one  setting,  and  the  other  rising, 
in  perfect  fulness,  that  the  hindu,  like  the 
Sabeans,  '*  threw  up  their  caps  at  the  new  moon, 
and  proclaimed  a  feast.'*— ^ad'«  Travels^ 
pp.  253-54. 

BEL.  Hind.,  also,  Belgar,  fruit  of  the  ^f^le 
marmelos,  Crataeva  marmelos  or  Bengal  quince. 
With  hindua,  the  leaves  are  sacred  to  Mata  jee, 
(from  the  milk  of  whose  breast  this  tree  is  be* 
lieved  to  have  sprung  up).  The  punsari  or 
druggists  of  Ajmere  believe  that  one  pice*s  size 
of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  rubbed  up 
with  ghee,  will,  if  given  soon,  recover  a  person 
who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  opium,     A 


BELADUR. 

chemical  examination  of  the  fruit  sbowi  i 
to  contain  tannin,  either  pure  or  ta  co» 
bination ;  a  large  amount  of  modUge:  i 
concrete  essential  oil ;  and  an  aromatic  at  t'! 
as  a  bitter  principle.  It  would  alio  apprr 
that  a  sedative  or  narcotic  property  exbii  j 
one  or  other  of  these.  Aoeording  to  Liodlrf  i 
decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  iBgle  mma^ 
los,  is  used  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  io  bjpv 
chondriasis,  melancholiai  and  palpitation  oft:* 
heart:  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  iithou{i 
complaints,  and  the  froit,  a  little  nnripe.  c 
given  in  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery.  Roibortk 
adds  that  the  fruit  is  laxative.  The  deeociii 
of  the  dried  fruit  is  aromatic,  sligbtiy  h\\\t 
and  astringent,  gummy  and  maeiltrioouk 
something  like  a  mixture  of  a  deeocti<n  d 
quince  and  pomegranate,  but  bearing  n  tmu 
peculiar  to  the  Bel.  It  does  aot  oonine  t^ 
bowels,  but  appears  rather  to  streaftla  loi 
regulate  their  action.  Ita  great  value  iidotbt- 
less  in  diarrhoea  and  ohronio  dysentoy.  MiJe 
into  jam  and  eaten  at  meab,  like  miraiiid^ 
every  morning,  it  is  found  very  usefoito  «««» 
and  children^  whom  it  is  injurious  to  aecoitoQ 
to  continual  purgation.  The  oath  of  Bel-bss- 
dar,  or  '*  the  pledge  of  the  Bel,'*  is  one  of  ibe 
most  sacred  a  hindu  can  take.  The  Bei-t» 
is  rendered  holy  by  its  leaves  being  oaed  b 
the  worship  of  Mahadeva.  '  When  this  oitka 
taken,  some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  with  tTi- 
meric,  and  interchani^ed  with  solemn  pledesi 
by  the  parties. — Ood.  Med*  Top.  of  Ajf^\ 
p.  128.  Male(dm's  Centrallndia,  VoLlf^ 
196.    See  Ma^le  marmelos. 

BELA.  Hind.  Saks.    Jasminom  ttmbv. 

BELA.  Hind,  alluvial  soil  on  the  bub  -J 
a  river. — Powell. 

BELA,  Bbno.  Sapium  baocifemn. 

BELA,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  hm- 
72®  18'  B.  and  Lat.  83.  81'  N.  The  other  c 
Long.  84<>,  60'  £.  and  Ut.  26^'  51'  N. 

BELA,  the  chief  town  of  Las,  in  Beloe^'*- 
tan,  is  built  on  a  strong  and  rocky  site  op  u* 
northern  bank  of  the  Purali  river.  Itut^i 
Ajrma-Bel  of  the  ancient  Arab  authort ;  9it^ 
called  Kara  bela.  It  is  now  deciM  b* 
about  300  houses,  but  coins,  trinkeU  and  fi"^ 
real  jars  are  found  near,  and  in  the  neich>n* 
ing  hills  are  numerous  caves  and  rod  :•* 
temples  now  ascribed  to  Farhad  andfaiiirs.^'- 
are  the  earthly  resting  abodes  of  former  cfc>^ 
and  governors,  there  are  alao  near  old  v^'j 
medan  tombs.  One-third  of  the  hosscs  H 
occupied  by  hindus*  Supplies  of  ^^'n 
necessaries  are  procurable,  butartidesof  Is^^ 
are  scarce,  and  consequently  bigh-pntf^n 
Elliat*8  History  of  India*  Maston'a  /oi^';' 
VoL  II.  page.  28.    See  Kassa.  Kelat 

BELADUa.  Arab.  Semeearpus  attaoi:^^ 
See  also  Bhilawa,  also  Maikiiig  NuU 
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BBJOXmL 

BELilDSRI,  Aathor  of  an  •cooant  of  the 
iriy  Anb  inrtaiou*  of  Gaadaliiir.  See  Kandt- 

ir. 

fiELAI,  a  liver  of  Jubbdpore. 

BKLaMCONDA.     See    Morm    Chineotis* 

fi£LAM'K0NDA*8ULA  MANX.  Maisi^l. 
ardanthiisChioeDsis,  JTer. 

KSLAHEANDA  8CH0LABMAKL  Tim. 
I  Hon.  Mau  Moiea  ChinenBis. 

BhUMKANDA  CHINKN3I3.  D.  C.  8yo. 
f  Firdaothtts  Chinensit,  JTer. 

BELAMUDAQAM.  M^lbal.  ScaroU  beU- 
lotiazam. — Limn» 

BELINDAS,  A  tribe  ia  Kedah.  See  Kedah. 

BEIASCHO&A  OP  Bhcede,  Hokt  Uau 
LaKenaiit  valgarie,  Coeurbita  lagetiaria. 

BELAWN.  the  outermost  of  the  Pbilippinet ; 
)o  the  KHith  aide  of  the  channel,  is  the  iarteest 
)f  these  ttlinds.  The  east  point  of  the  island 
I  in  Lat.  6**  N.  bearing  S.  from  Tapeantana. 

BELASPOOE,  in  L.  76  <>  44*  B.  and  L. 
l\  <^  to*  N,  It  is  built  on  the  bauks  of  the 
SutV).  1,500  feet  abo?e  the  sea. 

BELAWAI^  a  seaport  in  Kattyawar. 

BELDAR,  i  delyer,  a  dig%tT^  from  bel. 
Hind,  a  ipade  or  pick  and.  dar  Faaa.  boMer.  In 
the  Offlraoti  diitrict  tbere  were,  in  186S,  1.200 
of  ibis  nee,  but  they  migrate  from  plaee  to 
place  u  work  is  heeird  of.  They  are  stone  out- 
tar!),  coBitrttct  dry  walls,  and  wells.  They  have 
w  houies  but  dwell  in  small  patents.  Those 
irom  Poonth  wear  enormous  tnrbans,  containing 
(boot  80  yards  of  cloth .  Their  tongue  is  marathi, 
)ut  they  apeak  also  Hindi  :  they  are  hindus, 
vonkip  Hani  Ai  or  the  Death  Mother,  who  is 
kAova  alao  as  Devi,  fiitla  or  Small  Fox, 
Mata,  Bhcfani,  Ai.  They  sacrifice  rams. 
The;  marry  when  they  have  the  means  when 
foong,  haiy  the  dead  and  offer  water  liba- 
tiOTiS  and  rice  on  the  third  day.  They  do  not 
»t  beef,  bat  eat  mutton.  One  or  two  can  write, 
ritej  eUim  to  be  dissimilar  from  the  Waddam 
viih  whom  they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry. 
Fhe  Waddsni  have  two  castes,  one  of  them 
earth-diggers  who  eat  ruts.  The  other  are  stone- 
sttera  and  cart  stones  from  quarries.—- ^t2a. 

BELELAH  also  BELBYLEH.  PaBS.  Abab. 
'jrobaUn.    Terminalia  bellerica. 

BELEMN1TE3  fossils,  are  very  common  in 
be  limestones  of  Trichinopoly  and  in  the  Hi- 
iBala)a,  Belemoites,  are  oMcinal  in  Arabic  me- 
licine,— J7ofn^6«yer,  p.  242.  See  Calc.  Spar. 
^r»ma. 

BELEBIKA.  If  alial.  White  w.  of  Oalo- 

w  giirantea. — Bratm. 

BBLETLUJ.  Aaab.  Terminalia  bellerica. 
T.  nibrica :  also  Uyrobalan. 

BELOAR.    UiMD.    See  Bel. 

BELttAUM,  three  towna  in  India,  one  in 
^1  8S^  36*  K  and  Lst  1S»  86'  N.  one  in 
^IttU'lkmAUk  SO""  86'  K.  and 


BKLIm 

one  in  Long.  74"*  40'  E.  and  Lat.  15"  54'  N. 
The  last  of  these  Belgaum  towns  with  its 
adjoining  suburb  of  Sbahpur,  is  at  an  altitude 
of  2,260  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  ia 
distant  70  miles.  It  contained  16,244  iuba« 
bitanta  in  J  85 1,  but  the  population  waa  increas- 
ing. Cholera  is  not  known  to  occur  witliiu  the 
Fort.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  7  years 
1850  to  1356,  was  52'40  inches.  It  is  a  large 
British  cantonment,  and  its  climate  is  pleasant. 
Natives  of  India  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
towns  of  the  same  name,  style  it  Sbabpuc 
Belgaum.   See  India,  p.  324. 

BBLGAUM  OB  COUNTEY  WALNUT. 
Emg.  Fruit  of  Aleurites  triloba.     See  OiL 

BELCUUM  WALNUT  OIL,  Aleurites  trilo- 
ba—Hidjlee  Badam  ka  Tel.  (Hind).  This 
ia,  the  Mollucca  tree  which  produces  the 
*'  Lumbaiig  nut"  it  grows  plentifully  near  Hy- 
derabad. The  nuts  yield  a  very  large  per*centa«/o 
of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific. 
The  nuts,  strung  upon  a  tbiu  strip  of  baroboo 
and  lighted,  will  burn  like  a  candle.— IVajwoc- 
tionSf  AgrirHaniicultural  Society  of  India^  Vol. 
VII L  p.  320.     Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Rep. 

BELGAB.  Hind,  ^gle  marmelos.  See  Bel. 

BELGIRI.  Hind.  JIde  marmelos. 

BELL     SiNQU.    ^gle  marmelos. 

BEU,  a  monarch  of  India  to  whom  the  god 
Vishnu,  as  Vamana,  appeared.  See  Vamana. 

BELIDEUS  AUSTKALIS,  of  Waterhouso 
and  Shaw,  the  long  tailed  squirrel  of  N-  S. 
Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  Phalangistide. 

BELINGU.  See  Tin. 

BEL-KB   BUCELA  KI  BHAJL    Hind, 

DuK.  Basella  alba* 
BEL  KA  PAT.    Dck.  Leaf  of  .fllglemar* 

melos,— Crataeva  religiosa; 

BELKI,  Cattle  breeder. 

BELL,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army, 

who  from  about  the  year,  1860  to   1870  wrote 

on  sev^al  subjects  connected  with  the  Political 

Administration  of  India. 

adLannl*.!*.! to.  ......iam* 

Qautha TxLuan. 


Bell BuaM. 

Qftiitbi HiMD. 

Gathi 


>f 


The  biggest  beU  in  Burma  is  on  a  low  circu- 
lar terrace  north  of  the  temple  ai  Mengoon, 
and  is  said  to  oonlain  about  90  tons  (55,500 
vies)  of  metsL  Its  external  diameter  at  the 
lip  is  16  feet  3  inches :  and  its  interior  height, 
II  feet  6  inches.  It  is  therefore  fourteen 
times  as  heavy  as  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  ; 
though  but  one-third  of  that  given  by  the  em- 
press Anne  to  the  cathedral  of  Moseow.  Bella 
are  uaed  by  the  christian  hindu  and  buddhist 
worshippers*  about  their  temples  and  churchea. 
The  largest  known  is  that  of  Moscow  cast  in  the 
reiitn  of  the  empress  Anne,  It  weighs  nearly 
193  tons .  The  great  bell  of  Pekin  weighs  opiy 
53|  Uifit.'-'TM*  Embauy,  p.  172.  ftfl^m 
iw  oj  Ommerce.    See  Ganthi. 
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BELLSROM. 

BKLLA.     DoK.      Myrobaian.' 

BELLADONNA.  Atropa  Belladona.the  dead- 
ly niu:ht  8hade>  preparations  of  which  are 
lBr<j:elv  used  in  medicine. 

BfiLLA  GADA.  Tel.  Bella  manda.  Tbl. 
Ceropej/ia  juiicea,  B.  Cor.  10. — W,  eontr.  30; 
Ic.  1260. 

B£LLAL,  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Telinga* 
na  from  the  eleventh  to  the  I4th  century. 
They  called  themselves  a  Yadoo  branch  of 
r»jputs,  and  their  authority  extended  over 
Carnata,  Malabar  and  Telingana.  They  were 
destroyed  by  mahomedans  in  A  D*  1310* 
'  BELLA  MA.  Guz.  Semecarpua  anacardium. 
Marking  nut. 

B ELLA RY.  in  Lat.  1 5 *=•  8' r  and  Lonj?  76 ^ 
53'  8,  is  a  large  town  and  military  station  W. 
oC  the  H&^ri.  Its  D&k  bungalow  is  1,538  feet 
(Schl.  A.  D.)  above  the  sea,  but  according  to 
General  Culten  is  1,575  feet.  The  highest  point 
near  the  flag-staff  in  the  upper  fort  is  2,018 
feet.  Bellary  is  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  coUeetorate  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  The  CoUeetorate  haa 
1,229,590  inhabitants  and  forms  part  of  the  Ce- 
ded Districts  allotted  to  the  Nizam  after  the  fall 
of  Serin tn^patam,  and  re-transferred  or  ceded  to 
the  British  after  the  Treaty  of  1803,  It  has 
the  Tumboodra  river  running  through  it  and  a 
sanitorium  at  RamanmalHy.  An  independent 
chieftain,  one  of  the  Ghorpara  family  has  his 
residence  at  Sandur^  in  a  VNlley  below  the  hill 
others  of  the  Ghorpara  being  at  Ganjan- 
dargbar,  and  ncMr  Kaladghi.  It  is  the  most 
arid  district  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Ramanm^tlay  and  Comnra* 
ftamy  hills  near  the  valley  of  Sandur.  When 
Bellary  and  (/uddapah  Bnlacrhaut  were  ceded  in 
1803,  under  treaty  by  the  Nizam,  the  revenue 
was  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  but  in  1867,  ita 
revenue  amounted  to  53,52, U60  Rupees  or 
£535.206.  it  is  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
(*«ded  Districts  Military  Division  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

BELLARY  CUMBLIfiS.     See  Cumbly. 

BELLA  SUOHA.  Malbal.  Lagenaria 
▼nlgaris,  8er. 

BELLA  WAN,  also  BHELA.  Ditk.  Mark- 
ing  Nut,  Semrcarpus  anacardium. 

BELLE  D£  NDIT.  Fr.  MirabUis  jV 
lapa. 

BELLKRTG  MYROBALAN.  8eo  Myro« 
balan.     Terminalia. 

BRLLEROM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Malabar 
wood,  which  is  called  in  Malabar  and  Ganara 
Kyndle.  It  resembles  the  wood  named  Angely 
at  Cochin  and  in  Cevlon.  The  Company's 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, of  this  wood,  procured  from  the  forests 
hi  the  north  of  Malabar  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
answer  its  parpo9e.^J?<fy<  if.  oncf  C.     . 


BELUCHIBTAK. 

BftLLEW,  a  Medieal  officer  of  the  Bcm 
Army,  accompanied  Qeneral  Lemsdea  to  Cic- 
dahar  on  a  political  mission  during  the  sicfr  a 
Dehli.  He  wrote  a  General  and  Medial  l^ 
port  on  Affghanistan  ;  report  on  the  Yuzon. 
and  a  broohura  on  the  Panjab  and  Af |k 
policy. 

BELL-FLOWER.     Gompannla  lififoliA. 

BELLINJER.    MaLbal.    Ben-teak. 

BELLIS.  In  India,  a  species  of  tbii  wt.- 
known  flower  is  easily  cultiTated  by  snd  lAa 
the  rains. 

BELL  METAL. 

Bell  metal Eno.  |  Campaail....... ...  ^  .  Si 


Venjalam Ti& 


Metal  de  Fonte Fa. 

Metal  de  clochea  ..  ^ 
Qlockengttt Oeb.  I 

An  alloy  consisting  of  three  parts  of  csprer 
end  one  of  tin,  of  which  bella  are  made.  Tu 
bells  of  Tanjore,  are  excellent  in  tcoc,  uperi^ 
in  finish,  and  very  moderately  pnoed.~f«>!i* 
ner.  McCulloch* 

BELLONIA.  See  Osiris. 

BELOO,  Tbl.  Uau  P  A  tree  of  GsBJin 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  eticttaiiet- 
ence  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  grraoo » 
the  imerseotion  of  the  firat  brauok,  15fnt 
Ita  wood  is  sometimes  employed  for  DuLtc 
bandies,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  lor  firaeood  lie 
tree  being  extremely  common :  the  lesvcs  v« 
used  for  making  a  sort  of  umbrella  wbici  j 
worn  on  the  head  by  the  ryota  and  eoolict  a 
that  part  of  the  country.— -Oi^iaia  MadGMi^ 

BELLOTAS.    Sp.    Acorns. 

BELLOWS.  Eno.  Pankba.  Uino.  TW 
uaed  in  eastern  countries  are  diffcreot  in  fef» 
from  tho»e  of  Europe.  Vox  the  household  £rc«, 
the  bamboo  blow  pipe  is  employed,  lie 
blacksmiths  of  India  ase  sheep  skios  tcv* 
edy  with  a  cleft,  edged  with  wooden  rods,wii>£ 
the  bellows*blower  opens,  raises  and  depretM. 
The  Chinese  bellows  consist  of  cylindrical  tutxi 
of  wood,  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  »!»•( 
five  feet  long  each,  and  placed  vertioallj  in  *^-' 
earth  contiguous  to  each  other,  with  pii'«<> -* 
inserted  in  eacby  which  are  alternately  dcprr*** 
ed,  in  the  manner  of  churning,  by  a  di1'<' 
sitting  beside  them.  The  air  is  pressed  -^-' 
of  a  lateral  tube  in  each,  and  oommuoici^*' 
with  the  forge.  Above  these  tubes  ire  t«3 
apertures  furnished  with  valves,  to  admit  fn>: 
supplies  of  air. — W/uU*9  Voyagt^p.  278. 

BELNA.  Hind.  A  roller  press  to  etUvt 
sugar  from  the  canes :  also,  %  maehiaeforckir 
lug  cotton  from  its  seed. 

BELLUM.  ooarae  sugar,  TBL.SceGoor,Ji|n- 

BELLULIJ.    Can.    Garlie. 

BELUCHISTAN,  A  moanUiooot  rec*'* 
to  the  south  of  Affghanistan  and  west  of  tt-. 
Indus  river,  its  eoast  ia  craggy,  but  not  eJersiAi 
and  ia  iu  oome  placea  a  MAiiy .  &b«i«  i  iftl^ 
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BELBB  TAOH. 


BELUR  TAGH: 


he  larface  beoomea  hi«her.  The  most  n- 
Dirkablefeatuies  of  £ek>ocliMtan,are  its  tagged 
lod  eleftted  sarfseey  its  barrenness,  and  de- 
icieoej  of  water.  It  may  he  described  as  a 
Daze  of  moontaiDB,  except  on  the  N.  W.,  in 
rhich  direction  the  surface  descends  to  the 
reat  desert  on  the  S.,  where  a  low  tract 
Lretelies  along  the  sea  shore.  The  latitude 
od  lon^tnde  and  elevation  of  its  chief  towns 
reuQoder  :—  Kelat,  %%">  68'  SG^'  27';  6,000 
Kt  Sohrab,  28^  22'  66''  9';  5,800  feet.  Monzil- 
;ib,2r  53*  67» ;  5,798  feet,  Angeera,  28^  10' 
i6'12';  5,250  feet.  Bapow,  2S^  W  66<»  20'; 
),000.  Peeaee-Bhent,  SS""  10"  66^  85';  4,600 
eel.  8i^i-Bolan,  29*  50'  67^  14'  4,494, 
Putkee,  SS"*  5'  66«^  40';  4,260  feet.  Paeesht- 
Khm.  «•  59*  6«<^  47';  3,500  feet  Nnrd, 
17»  62*  66^  64';  2,860.  Ab-i-goom,  29^  46' 
^7«  23';  2,540.  Jungikoosht,  27®  55'  67^  2'; 
?  150  feet.  B«nt.i-jah,  28*^  4*  67«  10';  1,850 
c-t  Beebes  }fan«^e,  29*  39'  67<'  28';  1,695 
feet,  Kohow,  28^  20*  67*  12';  1,250  feet. 
Gvinnab,  W«  36'  67«  32M,08r  feet.  Knllar, 
28«  18'  67«  15';  750  feet. 

The  chief  town  ie  KeUt  and  is  the  resi- 
deoee  of  a  chief  who  has  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  is  paramoant  amongst  the  rarioas 
tribes  who  occupy  that  region.  The  inhabitants 
oi  Kelat  and  Bdnehistan,   rosy  be  comprised 


land  of  Pamir,  between  the  40^  and  37®  of 
North  Let  and  86®  and  90'  of  West  Longi- 
tude that  Ch.  Bunsm  indicates  as  the  Uttura- 
Kuru  of  the  Arian  Hindus.  The  Belur  Tagh,  is 
called  also  Belut  Tagh  or  cloud  mountain.  It 
is  also  the  Tian  shang  or  Celestial  Mountain  of 
the  Chinese  and  he  considers  that  on  the  western 
slope  of  it  and  of  the  Mustagh,  the  Haro  Ber- 
ezaiti   (Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for. 

The  Belur  Tagh  is  also  called  Kouen  Lun, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the 
Koaen  Lnn  chain  forms  the  Borthern  boundary 
of  western  Thibet  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
Himalaya,  and  is  covered  throughout  a  great 
part  of  its  length  with  peq)etual  snow.  Dr. 
Thomson  reached  its  axis  in  theEaiakoram  pass, 
elevated  18,300  feet.  The  Kouen  Lun  chain 
has  been  called  the  Belur  Tagh  or  Bulut  Tag. 
which  Captain  Cunningham  regards  as  synoni- 
mens  with  the  Balti  mountains.  It  is  also  culled 
Mustagh,  Karakoram,  Hindu  Kush  and  Tsun 
lung  or  Onion  mouhtnins,  because  of  a  species 
of  Allium  growing  there.  Its  continuation  is 
the  Pamir  range. 

This  mountainous  ranee  is  of  great  interest 
in  examining  the  origins  of  nations.  The  vast 
climatic  (change  which  took  place  in  the  north- 
ern countries  is  attributed  in  the  Bible  to  the 


action  of  water.  But,  by  the  Vend  id  ad,  the 
onder  foar  fnand  divisions,  Brahui,  Belnch,  |  sodden  freezing  up  of  rivers  is  the  cause  as- 
Debwar  and  Bahi,  with  a  few  bindns,  enenged    signed. 

Both  mav  have  resulted  from  the  same 
cause,  the  upheaving  of  the  land  by  volca- 
nic action,  elevating  some  portions  and  depress- 


n  commerce.  The  Beluch  and  Brahui  form 
|he  bulk  of  the  population  of  Belnchistan,  the 
onoer  iababiting  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 


"anges.  and  the  latter  the  mountain   districts    ing  other  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  see. 


pedallyia  Sahar  Saharawan  and  Jhalawan. 
THe  Brahoi  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Caldwell  to  be  a 
l^ridian  race,  and  one  tribe  claim  to  hare 
(*oa»  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
"n^  are  robust,  large  made  men.  The  southern 
pm  baa  the  ses  as  its  boundary,  the  products 
oMbe  vest  find  their  way  thronffh  the  passes 
t^theBolan.Mullaand  Guler.  See  Bslachistan 
Daood  Patra,  Kelat,  Khanazad  ;  Kiang,  Kerman 
^''yber ;  India,  Pisheen  ;  Shawl. 

BELUGA  CATODON,  of  Pallas  also 
placed  by  Gray,  Gerard,  Lesson  and  Lacepede, 
w  of  the  genera  Physeter,  Delphinus,  Delphi- 
Mptunis,  and  Catodon— -one  of  the  Delphinedse 
fo^jndin  ibe  North  Pacific,  North  Atlantic 
w<i  Arctic  Ocean. 

BELUMBU.      DuK.    fruit     of    Averrhoa 

bilimbi. 

BELQN  and  Seolc,  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the 
^ttra  pass  in  Allshabad. 

BELUNNAN.  Hind?  A  tree  of  ChoU 
^"?pore,  with  hard  brown  timber.— CiiJ.  CcU. 

^'  1862. 

BELUE  TAGH,  a  mountain  range  in  Cen- 
^1  Aait,  the  principal  mountain  from  whieh 
^«  peal  rivers  of  that  region  have  their  origin. 
'^  a  ibe  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  high- 


Ten  months  of  winter  is  at  the  present  day, 
the  climate  of  Western  Thibet^  Pamer,  and  Belur, 
and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  countr^r, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Chinese.  The  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence'  the  Arians  came. 
Wherever  the  Indians  may  have  fixed  the 
dwelling  places  of  their  northern  ancestors,  the 
Uttaru*kurui  we  cannot  venture  to  place  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  anywhere,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  highland 
of  Pamer,  between  the  40th  and  37th  degrees 
of  N.  latitude,  and  86^  and  GO^"  of  longitude. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Belur  Tagh  and 
the  Mustagh  (the  Tian-Shang  or  Celestial 
Mountains  of  the  Chinese)  the  Haro-beresaiti 
(Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which 
IS  invoked  in  the  Zendavista,  as  the  principal 
mountain  and  the  primeval  source  of  the  waters. 
At  the  present  day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  generally  those  of 
Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the 
adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajik  who  speak  Persiaa , 
and  who  are  all  agriculturists.  The  Turkomafei 
dthcr  came  sfter  thera  and  settled  at  a  later 
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period,  or  elM  they  ure  aboriRiBCt  whom  ike 
Arians  found  there,  but  its  slopes  are  the  pri- 
meval lind  of  the  Ariana.-^Cft.  JBumeit^  Vol. 
p.  406.  See  Ariao,  Cuah,  Kaffer. 

BELU3,  a  temple  in  the  City  of  Babylon, 
boilt  about  B.  C.  3,500  or  B  C  3,250,  in  the 
era  of  the  largest  pyramid,  but  five  centuries 
before  the  pyramids  fcenerally.  This  temple 
was  built  maoy  thousand  years  after  and  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  watch  tower  mentioned 
in  Genesis.  The  temple  of  Belus,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  wa«  the 
vastest  monument  in  Babylon,  and  the  world, 
and  seems  to  have  been  erected  823  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  It  was  a  temple 
but  also  meant  as  the  watch  tower  of  Babylon, 
Bunseit,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  479,  491,  &  654.  See 
Hercules. 

BELUS,  the  ann-god  of  the  Babyloniana- 
See  Bal,  Bel,  Hercules. 

BELUS,  Long.  8 1?  0' E.  and  Lat.  25 » 
84'  N. 

BELUTA  POLA-TALI.  Malbal.  Crinnm 
aaiaticum—  ff^Uld* 

BELUTTACHAMPAOAU.  Malial.  Me- 
ans ferrea. — Linn. 

BRLVIDERE,  a  house  in  Bombay,  called 
Hazascong  Houae.onoe  oocupied  by  Mra.  Draper, 
the  Eliza  of  Biernea  Letters.  She  left  her  hua^ 
band  about  1770. 

BELWA.  Kaek,  a  race  whose  business  it  is 
to  gather  the  juice  of  the  palmyra  Borasaua 
flabeliforrois,  speaking  Malayalum  though  set- 
tled in  Mysore* 

BELWIN,  a  river  and  town  in  Mirzapoor. 

BELZUINO.     It.    Benjamio. 

BE.\l  TAMAHA*  Malbau  Nelumbium 
ipectosum. — Willd- 

BEN  ?  Boax.  Amomnm  cardamomom. 

BEN".  Hind.  Eremurus  apecUbilii. 

BENAUDA,  also  called  BENaWAT.  the 
country  between  Allahabad  and  the  Baijn 
river. 

BEN  NUT  OIL  ob  Horinga  Oil. 

XomDi^y  7«noaaT...AM.  I  Sahigna GbHP. 

JCoruDga    iiooDa....TzL.  | 

This  oil,  the  product  of  the  ant  of  the 
Horinga  pterygoaperaa  ia  aeidom  made  in 
India,  nor  doea  it  form  an  article  of  export. 
It  has  long  been  valuable  on  account  of  the 
lengthened  period,  which  it  mRV  be  kepi  with- 
out contracting  rancidity.  The  tre«  ia  corn- 
uon  in  all  parte  of  Southern  Asia,  the  flowers, 
leaves  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  the  rasped  root  is  used  by  Europeans  as  a 
anbstitute  for  horse-radish,  to  which  oircua- 
atance  it  owes  ita  oommon  name  of  **  horaa- 
radish  tree.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  used  for 
■alad  oil.  It  is  employed  by  watch*makera,  and 
lor  retaining  the  aroma  of  delicate  flowers.  The 
oil  it  iaodoKoafi  and  ie  ao  need  hj  perfanwra 


in  the  Bannfaeture  of  acentad  oils.  T«s  ^ 
cies  of  Hedychiom  and  a  species  of  Dadi» 
bium,  on  the  western  coast  of  lodia,  wvM 
give  a  perfume,  which  wo  have  no  doaht  v«yi 
be  highly  prited  in  Eoiope.  It  is  obtaioeis 
Egypt  from  the  aeods  of  Moringa  aptio.- 
Maton  ;  FauUmer;  Hogg.  p.  S89. 

BEN  TREE.  In  India,  the  Mwiio 
pterygoaperma :  ia  Kgjpt^  Gailaadia  Boritii^ 
Morinira  aptera. 

BBNA.  BxNO.  Soentod  grass,  Aadropopi 
muneatns. 

BENABA,  also  BIA,  also  BIBU.  Dtt 
Peterocarpus  marsnpium. 

BENAJONL  BaNft.  Spoiobohs  diaida. 
Diandroua  bent  graaa. 

BEN  AMMI  the  Ammonita^  the  dwH^ 
ante  of  Ben  Ammi,  aon  of  Lot,  by  UiTOMKr 
daughter  Ammi,  the  other  aon  wm  Umk 
See  Moab.    Ammi. 

BENARES,  the  name  of  a  diitrnt  iid  i 
town  in  the  N,  W.  Provincea  of  Im.  IVc 
town  of  Benarca  is  built  on  the  left  Wi  «< 
the  Oanges,  in  Lat  25  <»  18'  4  N.  L.  8l«  ^ 
E.  847  feet  above  the  aea  level  aad  7iBwi 
Beat  of  Allahabad.  The  peopk  call  it  Kia. 
It  baa  many  templea  and  ahrioes,  aad  kindm 
reaort  to  it  in  piigrimago.  The  rirer  Oiua 
bends  round  the  town  and  looking  (roa  tW 
river  is  a  beautifd  prospect  Its  popalitioia 
estimated  at  near  S0,000.  The  binda  \mb^ 
of  Vi8«weswara,  haa  been,  for  many  oastuM. 
the  chief  object  of  veneration  at  tkb  ton 
The  old  temple  waa  partially  deatroyd  bj  tl« 
mahoraedans  in  the  reifcn  of  Auraagxcb,  tk 
preeent  was  built  up  by  Ahalya  Dai,  a  M«^ 
ta  priooeae  and  ia  remarkable  for  tbt  bcaitj  e( 
ita  minute  architectural  enbellithmeoL  b 
length  along  the  river  front  ia  about  4}  ^^ 
The  hontea  are  built  of  atone,  and  looc  < 
them  are  three  or  four  atoriea  high,  and  tut^ 
fully  ornamented  on  the  ontaide.  Tbs  %^^ 
or  bathing-places,  are  large  bnildiagi  aii? 
atories  high,  with  handaome  verandst  m^ 
majeatic  portala ;  but  their  distiactira  cbr*^ 
leristie  is  seen  in  the  flighta  of  wide  slain<  li^ 
manufacture  of  gold  and  ailver  bnc«i<  ^ 
Benanea,  ia  well  worth  aeeing.  The  ioosi. 
which  are  very  simple  in  tb^  oonitnieu». 
are  situated  at  a  abort  distance  from  tke  c>'- 
The  gold  and  silver  pass  throogh  naaj  kiv' 
before  they  are  formed  into  thread.  ^^'\ 
Benarea  has  ever  been  a  great  pl^  " 
trade  and  ia  eo  at  thia  day.  Broeadei  (i^*"* 
khab),  gold  wo?en  scar? ea  (dopalta),  aad  »-^ 
are  eonaigned  from  thia  city  together  vi<^  || 
kind  of  yellow  ailk  dhoti,  called  '-pitiabtf. 
and  a  dark-blue  silk  with  white  spoti,  oS^ 
"  b&nd  ;*'  alao  the  ailk  aari  or  scinei.  <^^' 
aivdy  for  womaa'a  wcart  formiag  both  •  ^ 
and  a  aearf .  Ita  laoquerwars  is  good.  1** 
kinds  of  xeaia  are  «ae4  oaaoaUadiahli><» 
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cigbi  aniiat  the  seer,  and  u  said  to  be 
ought  fioiB  Ifirsapoor  to  Benarae.  The  fine 
iquer  is  nade  of  a  letin  called  gaharba,  for  a 
ir  of  vhicb  one  Rupee  and  two  Annas  are  paid. 
lere  is  a  Mtha  Rajah  of  Bc^nnrea.  This  family 
s  founded  by  Mansa  Ram,  Zemiodar  of 
tDgspore,  who  died  in  1740,  and  irasaucoeed- 

by  Rajah  Bulwont^sing,  who  joined  Shah- 
iiD  SQd  Shujah*o»Dow!a  in  their  inraaion 
Bengal  ia  1763.  He  joined  the  British 
Dp  wiUi  the  empem  after  the  battle  of 
txar,  and  in  the  arrangementa  made  with  the 
iperor  in  1764,  hie  zemindary  waa  tranafer 
i  from  Oodh  to  the  British  GoTernment. 
Im  ionrreetioo  of  Visier  Ali  oeenrred  on  the 
^th  itnuary  1769.  In  March  J  862  the 
abanjah  noeived  the  aaturanoe  by  Sunnnd, 
it  ifl  the  efent  of  failure  of  natural  heira 
oTernmeat  will  permit  and  eonfirm  any  adop* 
n  of  a  sueeessor  made  by  himaelf  or  by  any 
tare  cbief  of  bia  state  that  may  be  in  accord* 
loe  witb  biadoo  biw  and  the  euatoms  of  his 
tee.  lbs  Maharajah  receives  a  aalute 
f  U  gnvA,^AitclU8on*i  TreaUea,  p,  41. 
cklagnivai;  Schonberg^t  Travels  in  India 
ndKa^udr,  Fol.  I.  p.  99.  8ee  Buddha ; 
bairara,  CbaBfiia*Vanaaf  Oour.  Inacriptiona, 
Aj  2)iiibifa,  lafatitieide,  Jain,  Jogi,  Mahratta, 
botri  Linga,  Ryotwari,  Panda,  BAmsnandi, 
ijput,  kai-yaira  ;  Sakya,  ScYaji,  Topes. 

BENAU8BBR.   Hii«d.  Anatherum  mari- 

toni. 

BENDA.  Tel.  also  BENDAKAI.  Tam. 
)elmo8cus  esculentns,  W.  and  A,  192* — 
^iMnulongifoliui,  R.  Vol.  III.  p.  210.  The 
tvHtiii  BeiiHa  or  Okra. 

BESDALU.  Corruption  of  Pind-Alu.  Pbrs. 
iwcorta  actileata. 

BEND-AMIR,  is  a  town  of  sixty  honses, 
)nd  fron  a  dyke  or  band,  constructed  in  the 
ntb  century  by  Amir  Uzun  Deleroi,  and  from 
bmibe  rifcr  Kum  Ferua,  after  its  jnuction 
ith  the  Mnrghsb,  (the  Palvsr  and  Medus  of 
« annenti)  derived  its  name.  A  flat  bridfj;**. 
tbirteen  arehes  ia  thrown  over  the  stream, 
<  »it<ri  of  which  form  a  beautiful  cascade, 
rt  beneath  it  As  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
^^^t  wven  other  dykes  have  been  con- 
futed in  ita  lower  course  to  procure  water 
rthe  irrigation  of  the  fields.  It  has  been 
J'ie  famous  by  the  bewitching  strains  of 
«>«,  whose  laognage  surpasses  the  reality, 
^^^  in  tbe  spring  time  Bendamir  is  doubt- 
»» » lovely  spot. 

^^  I  kower  of  rowa  by  Bendcmeer^s  itreaiD, 
*^  t^  Bigfatrainb  Mttft,  roBod  it  nil  tha  d«j  lonr, 
["^  Mb«  uf  mj  elrildhood  'tWM  Uka  >  awaat  Amm, 
'«■ » the  ro4et  and  haar  tha  birda'  aong. 
7j;^»«  wd  ill  mowe  I  oever  forget, 
*«J,  whM  .Ummi  in  the  bloom  of  the  year ; 
*>«,  li  tkc  M^itwgde  Mogtttg  there  yet  f 
alt  i^  •tin  bright  by  th«  cJin  Bea Jemeer  P 
htl^^  **■  wltbared  that  hasg  o'er  th<i  ware ; 
""  *M  bieiWBa  wan  gafthandy  wUla  iMUy  thqr  ahaaa. 


Aad  a  lew  wae  ^iatillad  froei  their  flowara,  that  gave 
All  the  frag  ranee  of  aummer,  when  snmmer  waa  soaau 
Thna  memory  drewi  from  delight,  ere  it  diel 
An  eeeenoe  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  yenr  ; ' 
rhna  bright  to  my  loul,  at  *twaa  then  to  my  eyvt 
it  thnt  bower  on  the  baaki  of  the  calm  Beudemeer." 

^Baron  0.  A-  De,  Sode*4  TraveU  in  Laurit* 
tan  and  Arabiatan,  p.  169-70.  PoUinger'^ 
Travels,  p.  239.  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol.  H. 
p,  326.     ciee  Araxes,  also  Araa. 

BENDI.  B*NO.  (posaibly  Mhendi,  Hind.) 
Henna. 

BENDL    Mar.    Theapesia  popalnea. 

BENDI.    DoK.    Abelmosohus  esculentna. 

BENDU.  Tel.  iBaohynomene  Indies,  Z. 

W.  is  A.  679 ;  Ic.  405.^Hedyaarum  neli- 
Uli,  R.  iii.  ZU.—RhMde,  iz.  18. 

BENG.  Tax.  Bignonia  aoaveolona. 

BE^7QAL,  a  province  of  India,  through 
which  the  great  rivers  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
flow  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  early  history  is 
obscure.  The  rajas  of  Bengal,  capital  Kaiiaoj, 
Gaur  P  who  have  been  identified  as  the  first, 
were  the  family  of  Bhnpala.  Abu'l  Fazl  how- 
ever enamerates  three  dynasties  as  prior  to  thia 
family.  The  first  of  the  Vaidya  Bajas,  waa 
Sukh  Sen,  in  A.  D.  1063.  Ita  last  hiudu  king 
was  Lakshmanan.  He  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  in  infancyi  and  dttrina:  hia  long  reign  had 
been  a  juat  and  liberal  ruler.  In  A.D.  1203. 
Bengal  waa  overrnn  by  Bakhtiar,  a  general 
of  Mahomed  Gori  and  the  last  hindu  king  es« 
caped  to  Orisaa.  Bengal  was  amongst  the  first 
of  the  places  of  India  with  which  the  English 
£.  I.  Company  traded.  Mr.  Aitcheaon  telle 
us  that  '*  in  1699,  au  Asaooiation  was  formed 
in  London  to  trade  with  the  East  Indiea,  and 
on  81  at  December  1600  they  obtained  an  ez- 
cluaive  Charter  of  privilege,  constitotiog  them 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
*'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merdianta  of 
London  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  This 
waa  the  origin  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  Company's  factory  was  established 
at  Surat.  In  1624,  an  order,  commonly 
called  a  "  farman/'  was  obtained  from  the 
moghul  emperor,  permitting  the  English  to 
trade  with  Bengal,  but  reatricting  them  to  the 
port  of  Piplee  in  Midnapore.  The  regular 
connection  of  the  Company  with  Bengal, 
however,  did  not  commence  until  1642,  when  a 
factory  waa  establiahed  at  Balasore,  and  in 
1652,  permisaion  was  obtained  for  unlimited 
trade  without  payment  of  customa  dues,  on  an 
annual  payment  of  Ba.  3,000.  In  1661 
Charles  II.  fcrftnted  a  new  Charter,  veatingthe 
Company  with  power  to  make  peace  and  war 
and  to  send  to  Englaod  unlicensed  traders,  bat 
a  fresh  Charter  issued  in  1693,  Ifmited  the 
company's  powers  to  tweuty-one  years.  In  1698 
a  rival  Company  was  formed,  called  the  new  or 
English  Company,  but  in  I702,this  amdgamat- 
ed  witb  the  old  or  Iioadoii  C2pmpany,  and  tba 
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two  parties  styled  thenaselves  the  United  Com- 
pany of  Meccbauts  Trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
Durins^  the  administration  of  Shaista  Khan, 
subadar  of  6eng:al,  the  English  were  subjected 
to  much  oppression.  Shaista  Khan  exncted  a 
duty  of  3^  per  cent,  on  their  merchandise,  and 
his  officers  arbitrarily  extorted  Urge  sums  froro 
the  factors,  till  in  1685  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  hostilities  of 
the  Eit${lish  exasperated  the  emperor  Aurung- 
zebe,  who  ordered  that  the  English  should  be 
expelled  from  his  dominions.  The  Company's 
factories  were  seized,  and  their  affairs  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  when  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  reconciliation 
was  effected. 

In  1693   the  English  obtained   permission 
from  Azeem-oos  Shah,  grsndsonof  Aurunj^zebe, 
and    governor     of    Bengal,   to  purchAse    the    granted  htm  as  a  jai^heer,  the  quit  lent.  lo  ^<i 
towns  of  Chuttawutty,  Govindpore,  and  Cal-    three  lakhs  per  annum,  which  the  CoasiBrhii 
cutta.     The  sunnud  is  not  supposed  to  be  ex-    agreed  to  nay  for  the  Zemindary  otC«lniii 
tent ;  but  it  is  more  a  roHtter  of  antiqaarian  i      In  1759  an  armament  of  seteii  i^ipi  'm 
interest  than  of  historic  importance.     Ali  Vardi  ;  Batavia   unexpectedly   made  its  appeansee  i' 


BBNGAL, 

which  was  fonght  on  the  23rd  June  17a;  k 
power  of  Sersj*ud-Dowlah  was  eompletrJ^  ■» 
ken  and  Jaffir  Ali  was  iastaUed  by  Glire  u^ 
badar  of  Bengal. 

In  1758    the    Shabzada,    afterwardi  tw 
Allum^  having,  in  oonseqnence  of  some  dv^i 
with    his  father,  the    easperor  Alamtv  J 
fled  from  Delhi  entered  into  a  letgoe  v:i :«» 
subadars    of  Oudb    and    Allahabad  for  m 
conquest  of  the  Lower  provinoes.    The  prrw 
advanced  into  Behar  with    about  4O,0(M^  m 
and  laid  siege  to  Patna.  Meer  Jaffir  was  pv 
\y  alarmed  by  the  prinoe'a  advance,  todrtt* 
solicitation  Clive  marched  with  all  the  itgf. " 
could  muster  to  the  relief  of  Pataa ;  hot  m 
reached  that  plaoe  the   Shahzada*8  smv  ■*'• 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

Go   Clive's    retnrn   the  nabob  Mir  i.c* 


Khan  in  1740,  tose  to  be  subadar  ofBen^al. 
In  1756  Suraj-nd-Dowla  became  subadar  of 


the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To    meet  hb  pecuniary   engsgemett*.  M 


Bengal.  He  had  previously  manifested  aversion    Ja^r  had  recourse   to  the  severeit  cu?iw 


to  plunder,  Sur;»j.ud-Dowla  attacked  and    tember   1700,  by   which  the   British  obu v. 
jd  Calcutta  on  5th  Aii<rii8t.     One  hun- !  possession  of  Burdwan,  Midnspure  asd  Ct.  *• 


solved 
captured 

dred  and  forty- six  English  fell  into  his  hands 
and  were  thrust  into  a  guard  room,  since 
called  "the  Black  Hole/'  where  all  save 
twenty-three  perished  in  the  night.  On 
8nd  January  1752  Calcutta  was  re-taken  by 
a  force  which  had  been  despatched  from 
Madras  under  Clive  and  Admiml  Watson,  and 
on  the  4th  of  February  the  Nabob's  army  was 
surprised  and  defeated  by  Cliv«.  Overtures 
were  then  made  by  the  Nabob,  and  on  9th 
February  1752  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Nabob  agreed  not  to  molest  the 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
to  permit  all  goods  belonging  to  the  Company 
to  pass  freely  by  land  or  water  without  paying 
any  duties  or  fees,  to  restore  the  factories  and 
plundered  property,  to  permit  the  Company  to 
fortify  Calcutta,  and  to  establish  a  mint 
Three  days  after,  a  contract  with  the  Nabob, 
offensive  and  defensive  was  signed.  War 
having  broken  out  between  France  and 
England,  Clive  attacked  the  Settlement  of 
Chandernagore,  but  Seraj-ud-Dowlah  furnished 
the  French  with  arms  and  money,  and  was  pre* 
paring  to  make  common  cause  aisainst  the  Eng- 
lish. At  tliis  juncture  a  confederacy  was  formed 
among  Sersj-ud- Do  wish's  chief  ofiicprs  to  de- 
pose him.  The  English  joined  this  confe- 
deracy and  concluded  a  Treaty  with  Meer 
Jaffir  Ali  Khap  and  at  the  battle   of  Plassey, 


gong. 

Serious  disputes  arose  between  Mir  Kui 
and  the  British  rejeardtng  the  right  of  u> 
servants  of  the  Company  to  trade  andto^x- 
their  goods  passed  free  of  duty  which  i«-« 
last  to  war.  In  1764  Mir  Jaffir  agree  •- 
addition  to  the  sums  for  whieh  be  ba<i  c  ' 
tracted  in  the  recent  Treaty,  to  pay  fi^e  "^  • 
a  month  towards  the  expense  of  the  w«r<' 
being  carried  on  against  the  vitier  of  Oucl.  «* 
lonjT  as  it  lasted. 

Meer  Ja flier  died  in  January  17C5,  ■•- 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nujuffl*u(i*I^'* 
with  whom  a  new  treaty  was  formal,  hj  vi ' 
the  Company  took  the  military  defence  c'  '  ■ 
country  entirely  into  its  own  handt,  ■»<!  '^^^ 
other  conditions  the  Nabob  bound  bin*' 
appoint,  by  the  advice  of  the  Oovernflf  •'- 
Council*  a  Deputy  to  conduct  the  Goverti- 
and  not  to  be  removed  without  the  eon»:  •' 
the  Council." 

"In    1764    Shuja-ud-Dowla,  the  «r''/ 
Ondh   under   the   pretence  of  a»iisti«2  ^' ' 
Kasim,  Ally,  had  invaded  Behar,  but  hio  <  • 
was  oomptetely  routed,  and  ibevtrff*'" 
liged  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosi )  ^  * 
English. 

"  N»jgura.url-Dowla  died  on  8th  Mw'  '** 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  S)fV*-I^-''  * 
a  youth  of  sisttea* 
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'*  S;^6-Dow|a  was  succeeded  in  1770  by  his 
>ther  Mabank-ttd-Dowla,  wilh  whom  a 
w  eofs^ement  whs  made.  By  this  en- 
jl^emeat  the  Nabob's  atipcnd  was  fixed  at 
\6l,9n  fiupees.  This  is  the  last  treaty 
leb  ira»  forned  with  the  Nabob.  The  office 
subadar  had  now  becoiue  merely  a  Dooiinal 
t,  ail  real  power  hafinic  passed  into  the 
idi  of  the  firuiah.  In  1772  the  stipend 
)  reduced  to  sixteen  lakhs  a  year,  at  which 
t  it  la  paid  to  thia  day.  Bengal  was  de- 
rtiltobetbe  chief  presidency  on  the  16th 
ae  1773.  By  the  Treaty  of  22nd  February 
45TithDenmark,th6  British  Government  ob- 
ued  poaseuion  of  Serampore.  Bengai  proper 
,be  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and 
:luue9  ike  delta,  ibe  mouth  of  the  Fenny,  and 
hsor.  h  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Iv  districts  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  on  the  east 
the  Assam  TsUey,  the  Khasaia,  Ttpperah 
i  Cbittag»itg  hills,  to  the  north  the  base  of 
t  mm&bya,  tad  on  the  north  west  the  Goal 
er.  Neur  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  the  aur- 
» is  a  liuie  ekrated.  But,  elsewhere,  Ben- 
I  is  flat  iotenecteil  by  the  water-counes 
:n)ed  bv  the  branching  of  the  Ganges  and 
'abnuipucn  lod  their  tribntaries.  The  oliroate 
eomparatirely  equable.  The  rainfall  rangea 
m  60  to  100  inches.  Calcutta  mean  tern- 
ature  is  78*"  its  fertUity  is  celebrated. 
Mem  Bengal  extends  from  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  mouotaina  below  Darjeeling  in. 
Dorth.  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
soatb,  or,  roughly,  is  enclosed  within  the 
\d  and  27th  paraliela  of  north  latitude.  The 
tern  boundary  oommenoing  at  ChiUagong, 
^ones  interlaced  with  the  hills  which  limit  the 
pireofBurmah,  and  stretches  out  through 
'  ^x'^iisive  valleys  of  upper  and  lower  Assam, 
far  u  the  gorge  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
OQjih  which  the  great  river  Brahmaputra 
cro'ii  from  Thibet.  Tlie  western  limit 
0W8  the  course  of  the  rivers  Hooghly  and 
ttiruttee,  and  paaaea  through  Calcutta, 
orihedabad,  and  Dinagepore  up  to  Darjeeling, 
^cng^h  from  north  to  south  is  about  350 
^ ;  its  breadth  300  miles.  The  total  area 
bia  county  is  about  100,000  square  miles, 
itof  Great  BriUin  being  120,000.  The 
ulatioD,  estimated  at  fifteen  millions,  may 
looked  upon  aa  a  aim  pie,  rural  people, 
enoj;  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country  very 
i^iy,  and  but  moderately  condensed  in  towns, 
( in  the  metropolis  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
square  mile,  it  ia  periiaps  the  most  densely 
^ted  country  of  equal  extant  on  the  face 
^  slobe.  <  Baatem  Bengal'  ia  oertainly  a 
^<  ^rtile  and  prolifio  tract  of  land,  and  is 
^  to  the  most  economical  modes  of  cultiva- 
&•  Waieifd  by  the  two  great  rivers,  Brah- 
putn  and  Gangea^  supplied  with  innumera* 
tij&Qiuy  xiwa  iravcznng  the.  oouiitiy .  like 


net  work,  there  are  abundant  means  at  aU 
points  for  irrigation,  and  a  moat  extensive  ays^ 
tern  of  water  carriaKe  at  all  seaaona  of  the  year 
for  the  usual  oouutry  boats.  The  country  ia 
mostly  covered  with  crops  of  rice  and  oil  seeds, 
and  open  pastures,  studded  with  beautiful 
groves  of  trees,  which  shelter  and  nourish  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  many  villages  that  stud 
thia  interesting  locality.  The  native  of  Bengal, 
alike  hindu  and  mahomedan  in  his  physical 
organization,  is  feeble  even  to  e£feminacy. 
His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  hia  limbs  delicate, 
his  movements  languid.  During  many  ages, 
he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder 
and  more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence 
and  veracity  are  qualities  to  which  his  consti- 
tution and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavorable. 
His  mind  is  weak,  even  to  helplessness,  for 
purposes  of  manly  resistance,  but  its  supple- 
ness and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner 
climates  to  admiration,  not  unmingled  wiih 
contempt.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses, 
el'iborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehooda, 
chicanery,  perjury,  forgery  are  the  varioua 
weapons  offensive  and  defensive  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  All  these  millions  do  not  furnish  one 
sepoy  to  the  native  army.  On  the  South  West 
frontier  of  Bent^al,  are  -Cliota-Nagpore,  Sir- 
GooJHh,  Palamow,  fiaragurh,  Hazareebagh, 
Mynpat  and  Amarkantak.  The  elevation  of 
CliotM-Najipore,  is  3,000  feet  with  hills  running 
£.  and  W.,  but  of  little  beighth  ;  Sirgoojah,  is 
mountainous,  rising  600  to  700  feti  above  the 
level  of  Chota-Nagpore.  Mynpat  is  a  table- 
land, about  30  miles  S.  E.  from  Sirgoojah  town 
and  about  3,000  or  3,500  feet  high.  Palamow 
district  ia  very  monntainous.  Haxareebaugh 
town,  24^  85"  54';  1,750  feet.  Slope  of 
country  to  8.  towards  Sumbulpore  N.  and 
£.  parts  of  district.  Very  mountainous,  bul 
level,  and  even  depressed  towards  Mafaa- 
nudy.  Sumbulpore  town,  only  400  feet.  Orissa 
table-land  then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mahanudfiy,  in  some  places  to  1,700  feet 
backed  by  the  chain  of  £.  Ghauts.  Amarkantak, 
jungly  table-land,  22''  W  81''  6'  3,500  feet. 
The  soil  in  the  plains  is  generally  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice^ 
pulse,  excellent  vegetables,  cotton  and  fingar« 
cane.  The  uncultivated  parte  are  overrun  with 
a  eoarae  grass.  A  great  part  of  the  region  ia 
quite  un known. ( — Aitehuon's  Treaties,  ^c,  page 
5.  Calcutta  RaUwayj  p.  158-9.     Macauly.) 

The  second  tract,  consists  of  the  dia* 
tricta  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Bnrhampooter,  extending  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  The  character  of  the 
country  ia  similar  to  the  cleared  portion  adjoin- 
ing the  Soonderbnnda,  it  ia  however  a  slightly 
higher  tract  of  country  and  is  specially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  fibroua  plants,  for  which  the 
neighbouihood  of  Siutgpore  ia  greatly  eelebral^ 
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«d.  The  populatioii  inhabiting  this  tract  of 
territory  is  scarosiy  less  dense  than  the  first 
tract,  whilst  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country,  always  flat,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  Eastern  fienf{aK 

The  districts  immediately  Rest  of  the  Bur- 
hampooter,  including  Dacca  and  Sylhet,  consti- 
tute the  third  tract  and  presents  greater  resources 
than  either  the  lirst  or  second.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the 
rich  plains  of  Mymen^inie  and  Sylhet  through 
which  the  river  Soornia  mesnders.  The  old 
channel  of  the  Burhampoofer,  now  nearly  dry, 
winds  along  by  Dacca  from  the  Eastward.  This 
tract  affonls  a  great  vuriety  of  produce,  such  as 
eotton,  sugar-cane,  rice  and  other  grains. 

Assam  is  a  great  valley  stretching  from  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  north- 
east, towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient 
Kamrup,  snd  its  history  ('  Assam  Buranji')  by 
Huti  Ram  Dhaikiyal  Phnkan,  of  Gohati,  who, 
after  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the 
Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (DhHrmapala) 
says,  he  invited  brahmins  from  Oaur  to  his 
court,  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  gives  the 
following  dynasties. 

a,  Brahmanutra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D.  147S,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  1198,  was  invaded 
by  Dalai  Obazi,  son  of  lioossain  Shah- 

b.  The  Indrayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A,  D  ISSO  to  1780,  with  the  interreg- 
num caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossaiti  Shah, 
Chukapa,  became  indepeodent  in  12S0,  and 
apre«d  conquests  and  was  named  Assama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Assam.  The  language  spoken, 
the  Assamese,  is  almost,  or  identically,  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.  This  long  valley  runa  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90  ^ 
of  east  longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
as  far  as  the  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97  ^ 
east*  The  valley  is  about  60  miles  in  breadth 
and  350  miles  long,  and  has  the  river  Brahma- 
putra running  through  its  centre.  It  is,  in 
faot,  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now 
called  Lower  and  Upper  Aasam,  being  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and 
Heeree  hills  and,  on  the  south,  has  the  Naga, 
Cossya  and  Oarrow  hilla.  Assam  in  ancient 
times  was  of  the  buddhiat  faith,  the  brahmini- 
csi  religiou  was  introduced  about  A.  D.  78. 
In  all  Assam  there  are  983  monsaah,  con- 
taining 4,006,610  begahs»  the  rental  of  rice 
land  is  la.  1  Od.  an  acre  and  la.  6if.  for  all 
other  kinds.  The  whole  of  Aasam,  omitting 
ihe  permanently  settled  district  of  Ooalpara, 
paya  only  £luo,000  of  land  levenne.  The 
whole  population  from  the  baby  at  the  breast 
to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opium,  and  in 
1664«5  the  population  oonsomed  iBl 43,648 
mottk  of  Ihat  droc.    Bofon  tbe  iaouniona  of 
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the  Burmese,  Aasam  bad  its  reads,  hn 
cities  and  civilisation,  but  under  Britiib  nii 
has  fallen  off.     Assam  ia  one  of  the  moitl^i 
districts  in   India,  the  mahoinediint  fMui 
people  in  Upper  Assam,  iisrdy  snd  eosnei 
but  towartis  the  midtlle  of  the  1 9th  eesturv  i 
had  become  apathetic  and  unambitiont,  \l 
those  of  Kamroop  were  less  so.    Est  thf  k 
mese  were  to  the  niahomedans  whut  ttif  N 
dians  snd  Mauri  tenia  us  were  to  the  HooiM 

In  the  military  commands  of  the 
Pretidency  about  100,t»00sotdierssreeaph 
Most  of  the  placra  in  Kumson  ait  fosr  lad 
thousand  feet  in  hei/ht  almve  thetetpn 
hind,  Umballah  and  Ferocepora  sr0  lov,  vi|) 
Subhatoo,  Simlah  and  Juttogh  hsvs  cleitfai| 
of  six^  seven,  and  eight  thousand  fart. 

The  countries  on  the  right  or  MMtk  biakd 
the  Ganges  have  a  lower  altitude  tlm  tknei 
the  north,  but  the  features  of  the  matiy  *n 
still  well  marked*  One  psit  os  tk  rii&t 
bank  includes  the  provinces  of  AlUbM  i*^ 
MhIws,  is  a  strongly  marked  nsturd  ditui^ 
the  country  north  of  the  NerbiiddL  o<r, 
crossed  from  east  to  west  hy  theViB(i<i 
mountains,  between  the  2i^  3S*  .«f  k^ 
latitude,  and  their  eastern  extremity  n  cot'* 
nued  onwards  towards  the  Bajamay  ^i* 
which  jut  into  the  Ganges  st  fyarP'^ 
Pointy,  and  Pattengottah  about  Itiiin^  «^* 
12' north.  The  Vindbya  range  neu  tw 
western  extremity,  again,  is  met  st  right  u;* 
by  the  Arravalli,  which  run  betwrea  tbc  '^i 
and  76^  of  east  longitude,  northwarBt  for  ^i 
miles  towards  Delhi,  and,  thus  eaclose  t  \m 
gular  tract  of  table  land  elevated  froD  1.3U0i 
2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  man 
the  name  of  Central  India«  The  grcstrr  7»^ 
of  these  distrieta  is  held  by  abost  4u.' ' 
soldiers  in  all,  part  Madras  and  ia  part  '•> 
soldiers  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombsy  Yk*^^ 
nice,  the  troops  being  distribnted  oo  tka  titi 
lands  and  towards  the  passes  of  the  noontic 
and  the  fords  of  the  Nerbudds.  lo  that  tn-'* 
tract  the  thermometer  ranges  from  IS^  n  '^ 
cold  season  to  98 '^  in  the  hot  weather,  aod  ij 
rains  fsli  in  July,  August,  and  Septcnbcr  • 
the  south*west  and  west  of  the  ArranUi,  ^. 
pooiaiiah  ooun tries  extend  aa  far  sstbentcii' 
clus,  and  several  of  them  consist  of  aaiflj.i> 
hospitable  deserts  with  few  inbabitaati  n*' 
the  Oaiis.  This  traet  belongs  to  tHbn" 
princes  who  have  been  under  Britisk  pr^-^ 
tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  19lh  ctt  tr 
It  is,  like  Central  India  from  which  it  »  »* 
rated  by  the  Arravalli  mountainS|  froa  I  ''^ 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  le^  of  theaea.  . 
land  deolining  to  the  west  towards  thi  ti^'' 
of  the  Indus.  Though  deluged  with  ru» 
the  rainy  season,  from  the  nature  of  tki  t 
and  the  abaenee  of  all  oontvifSBos  to  prtic 
the  witara  modi  o(  tkiMumy  lopoi*^ 
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ert ;  perhaps  Ulwar,  Jeypore,  Kotah,  Bundi 
ind  Oadeypore  have  very  fair  land,  but  Jessel- 
ner?,  Bickflneer  and  parts  of  Jodhpore  or  Mar- 
rar  are  particularly  barren. 

Amongst  the  provinces  last  added  to  British 
lominion  were  those  conquered  from  the  Sikhs 
3  1846,  and  1849,  which  have  \onfc  been 
nown  as  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  five 
ivers,  Peshawar  and  MooUan. 

Peshavar  lies  between  the  Indus  above  and 
lelow  Attock,  and  the  Khyber  mountains, 
hrou^b  which  leads  the  Khyber  pass, — being 
)ounded  on  the  north,  by  Suhwat,  and  the 
vxm  Wm^  between  it  and  the  Indus,  on 
he  east,  by  part  of  the  last  mentioned  terri- 
loTT  the  Indus  and  the  territory  of  the  Aff- 
lUm  holding  the  Salt  or  Hala  ran^i^e  ;  on 
he  south  bv  the  possessions  of  the  same  Aff- 
jhans,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Khvber  moun- 
siosand  the  Aff<{han  province  of  Jelialabad. 
It^  climate  is  very  bot  in  summer,  the  ther- 
nomaer  frrqaenrly  reaching  110°  or  112° 
in  the  ihade.  The  heat  is,  however,  occasion- 
illy  mitigated  by  the  breeze  from  the  neigh* 
bonrins  mountains  and  as  the  country,  natural- 
Iv  fertile,  is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  the 
Cabool  riref,  the  Bara  and  some  other  streams 
o(]m  importance,  and  is  moreover,  well  culti* 
raftd,  it  is  amatinely  productive.  In  annexing 
''1  the  Sikh  states,  Jummoo  excepted,  as 
^eil  as  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat  between 
he  river  and  the  mountains,  the  British  fron- 
Kr  vas  advanced  beyond  the  Indus,  add* 
B?  thereby,  100,000  square  miles  to  British 
Brritory,  with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half 
iiillioDs,  Yielding  a  revenue  of  about  a  mil* 
^<)D  sterling,  and  giving  promise  of  containing 
'?fii  mineral  wealth* 

The  Bengal  army  is  now  distributed  over 
'29.022  square  miles  of  territory,  amongst  a 
"<  piiUiion  of  66,484,538  inhabitants,  speaking 
hf  Ferjian,  Pushtoo,  Pnnjabee,  Hindustanee, 
^^llre  and  Bengalee  languages ;  besides  the 
>onia  language  in  Oriasa  and  the  Kakhooi  in 
Irracan. 

BENGAL    ALMOND.     Enq.    Terminalia 

St.  Da. 

• 

I'ENGAL  BAT,  this  great  bay  lies  be* 
ffrn  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malayanesia. 
t  rtceives  many  great  rivers,  the  Ganges, 
wmahputra,  Irawaddy,  Sitang  and  Moulmein, 
ad  has  a  coast  line  of  about  4,800  miles. 
>ioy  does  not  make  mention  of  any  voyages 
I  the  Konins  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  or  to  the 
Uliy  Peninsula  (the  golden  Chersonese,) 
lihough  it  is  clear  from  Strabo  who  wrote 
«fore  Pliny  that  the  Ganges  have  been  sailed 
pas  high  as  Palibrotha-  Ptolomey's  Geogra- 
Jy.  said  to  be  composed  about  60  years  after 
'■'•ny,  mentions  the  diamonds  found  in  the 
'^^  of  the  Sumbulpore  river,  also  speaks  of 


Arcati,  the  capital  of  the  Sorse  (or  Sora-manda- 
lum,  from  whence  corruptly  Coramandel), 
Mesolia,  the  district  which  contains  Masulipa- 
tam  ;  the  river  Cauvery,  under  the  name  of 
Chabaris.  Ptolemy  scatters  islands  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  probably  meant  for  the  Anda- 
man and  Nicobar  Islands,  and  most  of  them 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  Anthropophagi,  and 
this  idea  has  also  been  adopted  by  modem 
navigators.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  liable  to 
be  swept  by  hurricanes,  which  travel  quite 
across  the  bay,  and  by  earthquakes,  often 
followed  by  a  storm  wave. — Rennelh^  Memoir, 
p.  39.     See  Bay  of  Bengal.     Cyclone, 

BENGAL  CURRENTS.  Eng.  fruit  of 
Carissa  carandas. 

BENGALEE,  a  river  near  Chyliabaree  in 
the  Bograh  district. 

BENGAL  GRAM,  also  Chick  Pea.  Eng. 
Cicer  areitinuro. 

BENGALI  BADAM.  Mab.  Fruit  of  Ter- 
minnlia  catapa. 

BENGALI-SAN.  This  is  identical  with 
the  ^aka  solar  year.     See  Fasli. 

BENGAL  MADDER.  Rubia  cordifolia.— 
Tatiti, 

BENGAL  QUINCE.     Sec  Dyes. 

BENGAL  ROOT,  an  old  name  in  Europe 
for  the  root  of  Zingiber  casumunar,  still  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Casumunar. — Hog,  p.  784. 

BEN G AN.  Hind.  Solanum  melongena. 
The  Valayati  or  foreign  bengan  is  the  Solanum 
lycoperaicum. 

BENGAN.  Hind.  Also  Brinjal.  Anglo- 
Hind.     Solanum  melongena.     The  Eggplant; 

BENGAN.  a  mountainous  district  in 
Mindoro,  occupied  by  the  Negrito  race.  See 
Mindoro. 

BENGH.  Pers.  Bhang  ;  Cannabis  sativa. 

BBNGI,  Hind.     Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGY.  An  aboriginal  race  in  India.  See 
India,  p.  827. 

BENI.  Arab,  when  the  bedouin  Arabs 
speak  of  tribes  they  say  Beni^  which  signifies 
the  sons  of  some  persons  ;  thus  Beni  Legkat 
means  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  These  small  tribes 
have  each  its  shaikh  who  is  commonly  depend-* 
pnt  on  the  grand  shaikh  of  some  more  potent 
tribe.  The  Aenezi,  according  to  Burckhardt,  are 
the  most  powei*ful  Arab  nation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syria,  and  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren 
in  NeHjd,  they  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  considerable  bodies  of  bedouins  in  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  are  nomades,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  they  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  year  in  almost  constant 
motion.  In  spring,  they  approach  the  foun- 
tains of  Syria  and  form  a  line  of  encampment 
extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight  days' 
journey  to  the  south  of  Damascus.  Their  prin- 
cipal  Residence,   however,   during  that  time  is 
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the  HaouraD,  and  its  neighbourhood,  when 
they  encamp  near  and  among  the  villages, 
while  in  the  more  northern  country,  towards 
Horns  and  Hamah,  they  mostly  keep  at  a  cer^ 
tain  distance  from  the  inhabited  grounds.  In 
these  parts,  they  spend  the  whole  summer  seek- 
ing pasture  and  water,  purchase  in  autumn, 
their  winter  provision  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
return  after  the  tirst  rains  into  the  interior  of 
the  desert.  They  are  the  only  true  bedouin 
nation  of  Syria,  the  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  country  having  more  or  less 
degenerated  in  manners,  and  several  being  re- 
duced to  subjection ;  while  the  free  born  Aeneze 
is  still  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
spread  over  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mahomedan  era. 

Beni  Szakhr  are  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs* 
According  to  Burckhardt,  they  rove  in  the  plain 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  station  of  the  Hadj, 
and  thence  westward  towards  the  mountains  of 
Belkaa.  They  were  employed  by  the  pasha  of 
Damascus  for  the  defence  of  the  caravan 
against  the  other  tribes.  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very  consider- 
able number.  Though  smaller  than  the  Ana- 
dolian,  Turkman,  or  Kurd  camels,  they  are 
better  able  to  bear  heat  and  thirst  than  the  lat- 
ter, are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish  grey 
colour,  with  very  little  wool  about  their  necks. 
The  beni  Khaled  in  Niebuhr's  time  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia : 
they  conquered  the  country  of  Lachsa  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  sea. 

The  beni  Hakim^  a  tribe  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates,  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  great  wes- 
tern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees. —  F^ell- 
tteff  Travels,  Vol.  /.  p.  365.  Niebuhr*$ 
Travels,  FoL  /.  />.  207.  BobiUhOit's  Travels, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  1C9,  183,  238,  See  Arabs,  Bedouin 
Arab,  Wahabi. 

BENINCASA  CERIFERA  Savi.  W.  and  A. 

Syn. 

Cucurbita  cerifera.— /V»rA. 
hispida.-  WiUd. 
pepo.—J{ox6.  FL  hid.  Eheed. 
9lbA.—aob.   in.E.LN. 

Kumrm ^Boo. 

Whito  Gourd Enq. 

Pumpkia 


f» 


*> 


>i 


>« 


Gal  k^ddu Hwd. 

Chil  knmni ^ 


Kumbalnm Maleal. 

Pith* Pahjab. 

Kumbuli Tam. 

Budlde  gummadi....  Tel. 


This  one  of  the  CucurbitaceaD  has  large  white 
flowers.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  as 
a  bottle.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  of  it  forms  the 
sounding  body  of  the  sitar  ;  and  that  of  another 
variety  is  used  as  floats  for  swimming  rivers. 
Its  young  fiuit  is  eaten  by  the  people    in  their 


BENJAKIK. 

carries.  The  fruit  is  often  candied.  It  is  tie 
tallow-gourd  of  China,  and  remarkable  k- 
having  its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  «i:ki 
waxy  exudation,  which  amells  like  rosin,  i 
wild  variety,  Teta-Iaoo  Beng,  is  potsoDous.- 
Williams,  Voigt,  Roxb,  p*  718.  Dr,  J.> 
Stewart.    See  Cucurbitaceae  ;   Goards. 

BENJAM.  SuMATSAN.  Seaamum  hdiaK 
or  S.  orientale. 
BENJAMIN. 


BaoBoinum Li- 

fikamiou,  MaIij 
Kamaya   muafl 

minan ...MaLi'. 

Sambnim  ..  ..  Kiiit 
KaminUo.«..^..X4v'. 

Luban Pi^ 

Haai-nl-jaTi « 

Devad'hopa Siv 

Caloowell .^n^u- 

Bengal..  « ^' 

MalAocaiambruu  la 


Ik* '. 


Luban Ar. 

Libao „ 

Hasi-luban Bkho. 

Laoban,  also  Heku- 

ka-ma?. Bdrm. 

Benjamin Eno. 

BeDEoin Eng.  Fr* 

Benzoe Gbr. 

Luban Guz.  Hind. 

Cowri  Luban „ 

Lubani-ud  „ 

Belsuino It. 

Meuian Jav. 

Benjamin  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  orisia*^ 
has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  adopted  for  sever  j. 
substances  now  in  use.     In  Upper  India,  bri 
jamin  is  the  name  given  to  the  resin  of  Bos««-!i 
thurifera,  but  in  commerce  it  is  generally  %\\^y'  • 
to  the  resin  of  the  Styrax  Bentoim  or  Besjax:- 
tree,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,*  Borneo,  Sl-ci 
and  Java  chiefly  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Gn«':i  • 
mentions  that  the  Styrax  benzoin  tree  is  ixr- 
from  the  seed,  is  of  moderate  site,  and  coofinf 
to  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.    Id  H'. 
matra,  in  the  country  of  the  Batakrsce,  aii<l 
Borneo  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Branai  tet^ 
tory.  The  balsnm  is  obtained   by  incision  io '" 
truitk  of  the  tree  practised  after  it  has  attiinci 
the  age  of  five  or  six  or  seven  years.   If* 
juice  which  first  exudes  is  the  purest  tad  dk 
fragrant,  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  v.\ 
becomes   brittle   and   Bemt-tranaparent*    T- 
resin  ia  white  and  transparent  at  first.    Ab- : ' 
3  lbs.  are  aiven  by  each  tree  for  sii  yr*:*- 
The  white  Benjamin,  is  termed  Cowrie  Ibb.. 
in  India,  and  is  a  superior  kind. 

It  is  a  gum-resin,  and  is  generiDy  ^  • 
with  in  the  form  of  dry  hard  grey  misses,  rit*-:' 
shiuing,  brittle,  formed  of  ovoid,  whitish  tu". 
like  stripped  almonds.  The  best  comci  >> 
India  from  Sumatra.  It  is  much  used  j> 
perfume,  and  as  incense  in  places  of  wonbip.  < 
the  composition  of  frankincenseand  in  the  oui  * 
facture  of  the  pastilea  called  nd«battl  Beti  * 
Acid  is  procured  from  this  substance.  ^^•*' 
120  tons  are  imported  into  England  for  Jau 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  prices  raoge''''^ 
£100  to  £900  the  ion,— StaU  of  Com,  McC 
loch* 8  Com^  Dictionary,  p,Gl,  Craw/vrd,  I  '. 
Archipelago^  p,  50.  Faulkner  Com*  f 
Hogg,  Vegetahle Kingdom.  Cat,  £xhit.*J  I' 
Ai7^lu:  Mat.  M^d.y  p.  6.  ^artd<n*s  11*^' 
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BERAD. 


'^h,aaira,ppA55*56,  O'Shaughnessy,  pp.  430- 
^31.    See  Benzoin,  Besins.  Sty  rax  Benzoin. 

BENKAR,  UiND.     Hiptage  madablota. 

B£NX\TAN  a  tribe  on  the  £.  Coast  of 
krneo.    See  Kyans,  p.  568. 

BEN  NUTS  and  BEN  seed  OIL  are  both 
robably  from  Moriuga  aptera  :  the  seed  of  M. 
ten  prosper  ma  yield  no  oil. 

BENOUDHA,  the  country  between  Allaha- 
bad and  Sanror,  the  present  country  of 
joruckpoor. 

BEN-TEAK.     Anglo-Indian. 

7fQ-tska Cas.  I  Nana Mahb. 

Budan Mahr.  I  BelJioger Malkal, 

This  tree  is  the  Lagerstremia  microcarpa* ' 
It  is  common  in  Wjnaad  and  on  the  western 
phaots ;  wood  prized  for  making  coffee  cases 
much  used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  hoase- 
buildiDg  and  masts  for  dow  pattamah,  and 
other  ooantxy  vessels.  It  grows  to  ninety  and 
ooe  hundnd  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  inches 
tolhree  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  perfectly  straight 
RTtd  without  branches,  excepting  at  its  top ; 
the  leaTes  are  imall  and  very  thick.  This  wood 
is  not  90  donble  as  the  poon,  but  it  may  be 
considered  of  the  same  texture,  although  it  is 
Ten  mach  lighter  in  colour,  and  in  this  respect 
much  resembles  the  American  red  oak. — Edye^ 
M.  <t  e.  Mclwr, 

BE.\T£NNE,in  7«  21';  81«  11',  a  town 
m  Ceylon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mahavelli 
lianga,  nonh  of  Ba'dula,  mean  height  of  the 
tillage  343  feet. 

KENT  GRASS,  species  of  Agrostis. 

UENTHAM,  a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  who 
>iiitd  largely  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
^Uny  of  India.    See  Botany. 

BENTHAMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Binuliyas,  China  and  Japan,  B.  floribunda 
exteods  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  to  the  Sut- 
H-H.d.Thw.p.  105,193. 

BENTHAMU  FBAGIFERA. 

Thurnel.  Fukjabi. 

Jiiis  is  fonnd  in  Nepaul  and  in  the  Suilcj 
^^iey  between  Rampar  and  Sungnam  at  an  eie- 
vition  of  6,000  feet.  The  wood  is  small,  fruit 
1^  large  of  the  shape  of  a  strawberry  edible,  and 
tt  ^sed  at  a  preserve. — Cleghomy  Punjab  Be^ 
M'  p.  64.  Hog^.  Veff.  King,  p.  367.  Powell^ 
^'i^rih  Produds,    See  Cornus. 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William,  a  military  offi- 
<^rof  the  British  Army,  who  was  governor  of 
Madras  from  1803  to  1806,  was  afterwards 
^inployed  in  Spain,  and  from  1827  to  1834, 
^'^  Governor  General  of  India  to  which  he 
J-<^e<l  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
^•^  laller  lervicc,  in  India,  be  did  much  for 
«-^^tion,  ind  he  abolished  the  rite  of  Suttee. 
^«  W  ia  England  on  the  17th  June  1839. 


BENTUL.  Malay.  Name  of  a  vegetable  in 
use  at  Bawean. 

BENUA,  a  negro  race  of  the  Mslay  Penin  • 
sula.     See  Kedah. 

BENU  MASH,  Pers.  Phascolus  max. 

BENZA,  P.  M.  A  native  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  a  writer  on 
the  geology  of  the  country  betwixt  Madras  and 
Neilgherries,  lid  Bangalore  also  on  the  geo- 
logy of  the  Neilgherry  and  Koonda  mountains. 
Notes  on  the  geology  of  the  Northern  Circars 
in  1835. — Dr.  Buist's  Catalogue. 

BENZOE.  Ger.  Beuiamin. 

BENZOIN  NKESIANUM.  Its  fruit,  called 
Nipal  berries,  have  a  smell  of  Cajeput  oil.  A 
bush  8-10  feet  high,  bark  highly  aromatic  and 
tonic,  infusion  of  twigs  vermifuge,  berries  yield 
aromatic  oil.  Its  small  branches  are  used  in  de- 
coction as  a  gentle  stimulant  :  and  its  dried 
berries  in  lieu  of  all-spice.  The  name  has 
been  applied  from  its  strong  odour  of  Benja- 
min, but  it  is  not  a  source  of  that  article. — 
0*  Shaughnessy,  page  558.     Hogg.  p.  623. 

BENZOIN  ODORIPERUM.  Nees.  Lau- 
rus  Benzoin,  Linn.  Oil  of  the  berries  aroma- 
tic, bark  highly  stimulant,  and  tonic*  It  is 
mentioned  by  Hooker  and  Thompson  as  a 
plant  of  the  E.  Himalaya. — O'Shaugknessy, 
p.  548.     Voigt. 

BENZOIN.  Enq.  Fk.  or  Benjamin  ;Benzoi- 
nnro.  Lat.  an  odoriferous  gum-resin  exported 
from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  India.  It 
reaches  Britain  in  small  chests,  about  120 
tons  a  year  and  the  price  ranges  from  £5  to 
£45  per  cwt.  according  to  quality. — Statis- 
tics of  Commerce.  See  Benjamin. 

BEO.     Hind.     Gracula  religiose. 

BEOHAR.     Hind.  Money  lending  ;  traffic. 

BEOOR-BANSH.  Beng.  Bambusa  spi- 
nosa. 

BEOS,  a  river  of  the  Saugor  district,  near 
Saugur  cantonment. 

BEP-THAN.— ?  In  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  making  handles  for  spears  and  swords  ;  it 
is  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white 
Jarrool.  A  timber  of  same  name  in  Tavoy, 
used  for  building. — Captain  Dance. 

BEP-WON.  In  Tavoy,  a  timber  used  for 
building. — Captain  Dance. 

BER.     Hind.    Amongst  Rajpnts,  a  feud. 

BER.  Hind.  The  people  of  India  apply 
this  term  to  several  plants  species  of  Zizy- 
phus,  Z.  flexnosa  jujuba  nummularia  and 
vulgaris,  also,  to  a  Capparis  spinosa  and  a  spe- 
cies of  salix. 

BERA.  Hind.  Nima  quassioides  also, 
Glochidion  sp.  also  Ficus  Indica. 

BERA.  Hind.    A  sheep. 

BERAD.  Mahb.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
south  Mahratta  country  inhabiting  the  hills 
and    thickets  and    subsisting    by  chase  and 
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plunder.  Wiboa  says  they  ore  the  same  as  the 
Rambosi,  but  this  does  not  seem  correct. 
It  may  be  the  Bedar. — Wilsons  Glossary. 

BERAMBA.  A  town  of  ancient  Chaldea. 

BEIlAR,  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  It  included  Eliichpur 
and  Nagpore,  but  part  is  now  designated  the 
Hydrabad  assigned  territories  and  part  is  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Mahratta  power  was 
established  in  Berar  by  Ragoji  Bhonalah  in 
1730  and  Nagpore  was  then  taken.  The 
southern  part  of  it  reverted  to  the  Nizam  of 
Hydrabad,  but  it  was  assigned  to  the  British 
in  1861,  at  an  estimated  value  of  32  lakh?,  or 
£320,000  a  year.  The  Nizam  had  left  the  con- 
tingent perpetually  in  arrear.  The  claims  liqui- 
dated by  tlie  British  Government,  amounted 
at  least  to  fifty  lakhs  of  Rupees  and  Govern- 
ment  demanded  that  territory  should  be  assign- 
ed sufficient  to  provide  for  the  contingent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Five  districts, 
viz.,  the  two  divisions  of  Berar,  the  western 
districts,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Raiohore 
Doab  were  accordingly  taken  over  \  their  esti- 
mated size  being 

8q.  Miles.         Population. 

North  Berar, 12,900  800,000 

South  Berar, « 12,d00  800,000 

Western  Districts....    5,100  400,000 

E.  Raichore  Doab....  3,300  200.000 

W.  Raichore  Doab....  3,300  300,000 


37,500  2,/)00,000 

A  territory  larger  than  Ireland,  and  half  as 
large  again  as  Denmark.  The  north  and  south 
Berar  have  alone  been  retained  as   the  Hydra- 
bad assigned   territories  and  ia    1868  had  a 
population  of  2,231,565   in    a  total   area  of 
17,125  Sq.  miles.     Por  this  there  were  2,546 
police,  of  all  grades,  or  1  lo  every  855  people 
and  to   every  sixth  square  mile  ;  and  iu  1867, 
the    revenue  had    reached    62    lakhs.     The 
great    increase    of  revenue   was   the    result 
of  a  settled  country.    The  districts  had  been 
utterly    neglected  by  the  local   Government. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  in  bad   weather  no 
means  of  communication.  The  country  covered 
in  parts   with  jungle  in  which  soldiery   were 
useless,  was  also  crossed  and  surrounded  by  hills, 
the  constant  refuge  of  banditti.    In  some  places 
Arab  chiefs  held  possessions,  executed  justicf?, 
and  wielded  the  power  of  feudal  barons.     In 
others,  hereditary  landholders  fought  with  each 
other  and  their  sovereign,  maintaining  bands  of 
armed  men,  and  paying  them  in  plunder.  Others 
were  infested  entirely  by  tribes,  who  had  been 
plunderers  since  the  Aryan  race   crossed  the 
Suleiman.    Over  the  whole  country,  Ilahtore, 
Rohillat  Arab^  Pardee,  some  with  quasi  legal 
rights,  and  some  with  dhly  their   swords  wan- 
dered at  will.    A  commiasioa  wai  formed  and 
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within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival,  riotoua  c;.  • 
had  ceased   in   the   Assigned  Districtt.   T 
Arabs   who   had    laughed   at  a  geoeraUjn 
Farmers- General  fled  the  moment  they  wtrt : 
by  a  quiet  Snglishmau  that  they  must  ko.  1. 
Rajpoot,  Rohilla,  and   others  were  formed  u 
Police  Corps,  and  proved   admirably  tlE< 
the  predatory    tribes   slunk  buck  lo  tbi- 1 
The  Zemindars  dismissed  their  retaiuers.  .uu 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  toso,  ibeic*. 
internal    peace     in    Berar.      The   Hur*... 
Assigned  Districts'  Commission,   coniista  c( . 
Commissioners,   Deputy   Commissioiicri.  i. 
Officers  and   Subordinates  employed  unucf '  • 
Civil  Departments  of  Government.    Tbe  ij^i. 
quarters  uf  tiie  five  Civil  Districts  are  fiuij  r 
pectively  at  the  stations  of  Akols,  Oammr.' 
Yeotmabl.  Ellichpoor  and  Bassim  tbe  import 
military  station  of  EUirhpore  is  igaxvmnx  ^. 
H  Battery  of  Artillery,   a    Begimeat  &f  W*^- 
try,   and    two    Squadrons   of  Cavalry  cf  tti 
Hydrabad    Contingent.     There  is  alio  u  Dr;4r 
the  hill-station   of  Chickuldab,  on  tl^  S^..- 
poora  Baiige,  about   20  miles   from  Klhcti*  t 
frequented  by  civil   and  military  oftoen  r:.- 
ployed   in  Berar,  as  well  as   by  other  «.^>.' 
from  various  parts  of  Central  India. 

Tbe  district  is  traversed   throughout  i's  *^- 
treme  breadth  from  west  east  to  by  iKtr  G.  \ 
P.  Railway.     The  length  of  railway  with 
limits  of  District  is  from  180  to  200  tPtrs. 

The  chief  towns  are  Oomrawttee,  K*r.'.- 
Ellichpoor,    Akolah,   Kamgam    Ba)ap<i'i.  ^ 
Dewalgam,  the  rivers  are  the  Tapti  and  h»  '• 
butary  the  Puma,  also  the  Godavery  n«<r. 

The  results   of  the  trial  census  of  I'"''' 
or  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts,  t^kti 
November    1868  and  tabulated  by  Mr.  L)^ 
imve  been  published. 

There  are  5,694  towns  and  villages^  49 j  T 
houses,    and     2.231,565  people;  tbe  avi '/ 
number  to  each  square  mile  u  12S  and  tbr;v''- 
age  number  to  tfach  house  4,  but  in  Akols  <•  , 
3.     The  percentage  of  children  under  iiif"" 
years  of  age  to  adults  is  554,  larger  even  *.?>-. 
it  is  in    the  North- West. — Friend  of  /»' 
April  17, 1866.    See  Maharatta  GoTemmrr* 
Kol:  Inscriptions,  379.    India,  pp.  823^.'^ 

BER-BAIT.  Malay, means  to  make  Vitu  i. 
A  pantun  consists  of  4  lintrs,  the  two  first  c::*'- 
generally  of  a  simile  or  natural  imase  and  '  ' 
two  last  a  moral  drawn  from  the  simile.  ^  ' 
Malays  take  great  delight  in  listening  U)<*' 
poetical  champions  paotuning  at  Mcb  ot*'* 
till  oue  is  obliged  to  give  in  from  w^nt  of  fi-- 
ther  matter — Joum,  In.  Arch.  No.  XL  1*»  ' 

BERBER.   The  Berber  of  Africa,  accor:  . 
to  General  Ferrier  are  shiah  mahoni€dac5  •» 
are  a  small  number  of  the  Fusht-koh  \\^^^ 
He  adds  that  the  Berber  tribe  art  to  be  ^^tt 
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BERB£RIS. 


BERBERIS   INSIGXIS. 


i  in  every  part  of  the  East— -^rf.   Ferrier 

3EFIBERAH,  or  Maratha  U  described  as 
ib-JirisioQ  of  Abhira  :  it  is  the  Barbarike 
kriao's  Periplus. 

;EliB£REHin  Lat.  10*' 26'  N.  Long.  45  *" 
EL— ia  floated  on  a  low  sandy  sbore.  It 
ftjaented  by  trading  vessels  from  tbe  Coast 
irabia.  Berberehy  is  the  Mosallyoa  of 
luibor  of  the  Feriplus,  and  is  a  sea  port  in 
CI,  directly  south  of  Adeoj  in  Lat.  10*^  25' 
N.  and  long.  46  "^  6'  £.  It  was  the  grand 
t  of  the  ancients  on  this  coast  and  is  still 
great  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  north- 
:em  Africa.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  sheep, 
ile,  ghee,  coffee,  various  gams  and  resins 
I  io  ostrich  feathers.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
Q  October  to  April,  the  inhabitants,  mean- 
:k  lifiog  in  tents  to  the  number  of  20,000 
u^rin^tbeir  goods  with  merchants  of  Muscat, 
irhin,  BuBsora,  Forebunder,  Mandavie  and 
mbay,  or  carrying  them  over  to  Aden  where 
Tcady  market  exists  for  their  produce.— 
mhuryh,  Blackwood's  Magazine- 

$££R.£L.SOMAL.  See  Semetio  races,  Somal. 

BEIiBEBIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  io 
i  Berb«*raee8e.  The  genus  has  about  60 
?c!es,  of  which  3  are  Chinese,  5  in  Japan  and 
n  India.  Of  the  later,  6  are  HimalHynn  and 
li  tbe  Neilgherries.  Drs.  Hooker  and  lliomp- 
t.  (pp.  216,228)   enumerate  the  following 

ulu^a. 

lata. 

tica. 

cmoa. 

gnii. 

Ib^re  are  three  medieioal  substances  ob- 
ped  from  the  species  of  this  genus,  an  ex- 
ct,  koown  as  Busot,  a  tincture  and  the  Berbe- 
e  Riiicb  is  the  active  principle  of  these. 
Tiie  speaies  generally  used  for  making  the 
rture  and  eitract,  are  the  Berberis  Asiatics 
t  tbe  Berberis  aristata  ;  the  former  is  the 
Qmoa  Berberry  found  on  the  outer  hills  of 
maou,  and  is  abundaot  near  the  Nihal  bridge 
1  Koorpa  on  the  road  to  Naiuee  Tal ;  it 
bo  found  at  Nainee  Tal  itself,  and  Almo«- 

The  Dative  name  is  '*  Kilmora,  and  it  is 
s  u.e  roots  of  these  species  that  the  bark  is 
pped  for  making  the  tincture.  The  B. 
ttata  is  also  very  common  and  is  well  suited 

the  porpoies  of  making  tincture.  It  is 
<&  thla  that  much  of  the  Rusot  is  prepared, 
bill  name  is  "  Chotra."  "  Berberine"  is  the 
^  given  to  the  active  principle  of  this  bit* 
cfss ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome  (and  an  ex- 
Qi:ve)  process  to  extract  it  pure  ;  it  was  pro- 
(^d  by  Buchner  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
tBttbcriBvulgaria  ;  it  is  very  bitter,  yellow, 


lycinm, 
macrosepala. 
napaleiuis. 
nlioina. 


umbellata. 
vulgaris. 

IwalliehUna. 
zanthozylon. 


not  easily  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
spirits  of  wine.  In  Europe  it  has  not  been 
much  used  and  chiefly  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion 
u  doses  of  i  to  vi.  graius,  but  has  been  given 
up  to  10  grains.  B.  tinctoria  of  Leschenault, 
grows  in  the  Neilgherries :  B.  Nepaulensis  in 
Nepal ;  B.  Wallicbiana  and  B-  Angulosain,  E. 
Himalaya. — Ind.  Ann.  Af&d,  Sci.  for  April 
1856,  p.  379.     H.f.  et,  Th. 

BEllBERIS  tinctoria  of  Leschenault  grows 
in  the  Neilgherries,  B.  Nepalensis  in  Nepal,  B. 
Walliachoanun  angulosa  of  E  Himalaya  H^  ei.  T» 

BERBERIS  ARISTATA,  D.  C. 

Var.  a.  NORMALIS. 

Berberis  tinctoria,     Lesch. 

„        chitra.    Hum, 
Berberis  angustifolia,    Roxb. 
Var.  p.  FLORIBUNDA. 

Berberis  floribunda.   Wall, 
petiolaris,  „ 

aristata,  „ 

affinis,  Don. 

oeratophylla,  „ 
ooriaria,    RoyU. 
umbellata,    Lindl, 

Var.    y.    MIORANTHA,     Wall;    Hook,  and 
Thorn.  FL  Ind. 


» 
n 


AmbarbaruB Abab 

Aarghus n 


Chitra*  ...IIiiiDof  ...Hm, 
Kuraskai Pashtu. 


Nepaul  barber ry...£Na.    Ziritthk Psas. 

The  Wood, 
Oar  huld  ...., Pebs.  j  Dar  chob ...Pbbs. 

The  Extract 

Huzis-hindi 4bab  |  Rasaut Hmn. 

Rusot Hind.  | 

This  plant  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
mountains  ol  India,  and  assumes  many  various 
forms,  which  has  c<iused  botanists  to  give  it  a 
host  of  specific  names.  It  is  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valley,  between  Ram  pur  and  Sunguam, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  also,  on 
the  NeiUherry  and  Pulney  Hills  at  from  6  to 
7,000  feet.  It  is  generally  known,  from  its 
yielding  a  dye,  as  Berberis  tinctoria.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  for  their  agreeable  acid  flavour. 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. — Cleg* 
horn,  Punjab  lieport,     Jnd.  Ami'  Med.  Science. 

BERBERIS  CONCINNA,  Hook  &  Thom. 
— angulosa,  l^ali  grows  at  Ramri  and  Pindari 
9,000 — 12,500.  A  small  shrub,  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  hi^h,  flowers  solitary,  red  fruit,  the  leaves 
and  stems  very  spiny.  In  the  Ryott  valley  in 
Sikkim  at  liaghep,  Iris  was  found  by  Dr. 
Hooker  abtmdant^  and  this  small  bushy  barber- 
ry with  oval  eatable  berries.— JJoo^^r  Sim, 
Jour.  Vol.  ll.p.  197. 

BERBERIS  FLORIBUNDA.  Var.  of  Ber- 
beris aristata. — Hooker  and  Thomson  Ft.  hid. 

BERBERIS  INSIGNIS,  a  plant  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,     It  is  a  magnificent  species. 
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BERCHEMIA  FLORIRUNDA. 


BERGERA   KOXIGU. 


Kaahmal Hind. 

Sutnla If 

Sambal 


and  forms  a  large  bush  with  deep  green  leaves 
seven  inches  long  and  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers. — Hooker^  Sim,  Jour,  Vol*  I,  pa^e 
364, 

BERBERIS  KUNAWARENSIS,   is  found 
in  Kuiiawar  and  emploveH  for  making  Kusot. 
BERBERIS  LESCHENAULTIL— ^a//. 

Sju. 
Mahonia  Nepaulensia,  D,  0, 
Berberia  pinnata.— ^jr6. 

A  plant  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  it 
is  the  Berberis  acauthifolia  of  some,  a  line 
pinnated  plant  with  roand  black  fruit,  found  on 
the  Neilgherry  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet. 

BERBERIS  LYCIUM— Aojr/ff. 

Busiz-Hindi Ar. 

Raisin  Berberry.  ...Eiva. 
Ophthalmic    „  „ 

Chitra Hind. 

This  is  found  on  the  Himalaya,  at  8,000  to 
9,000  feet,  at  Missuri,and  Kai^han,  but  not  west 
of  Hazara.  It  is  considered  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  be 
the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  and  its  extract  un- 
der the  name  of  Hasot,  is  used  in  India  in 
ophthalmia,  its  fruit  is  dried  for  currants,  "  Zi- 
rishk  tursh,"  and  its  yellow  juiced  root  and 
wood  yield  the  extract  called  *'  ras,''  '^rasaut" 
or  '*  raswal"  used  as  an  external  application  in 
ophthalmia.  It  is  likewise  considered  an  ex- 
tremely yaluable  febrifuge.  It  is  prepared  by 
digesting  in  water  sliced  pieces  of  the  root,  stem, 
and  branches  in  an  iron  vessel,  boiling  for 
sometime,  straining  and  then  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistence.  It  is  principally  manufac- 
tured at  Nepaul  and  the  Dhoon,  sold  at  8  annas 
the  seer.  Wood  too  small  to  be  of  much  use,  ex- 
cept for  firewood. — Powell  £com.  Prod,  Pun- 
job.  Cleghom,  Punjab  Beport.  Hooker  and 
Thomson, 

BERBERIS  NEPALENSIS— ^^jr 
Berberia  miccia,  Ham, 

„      acauthifolia,  Wall. 

y,      leschenaultii.  Wall, 

„      pinnata,  Roxh. 
Mahonia  NepalensiK, /).  C. 
Ilex  Juponica,  Thunb, 

This  shrub  is  found  on  the  Neiigherry,  Pul- 
ney,  and  Travancore  Hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5  to  8,000  feet.  It  is  also  on  the  Hima- 
laya, Bhotan,  Garwhal,  and  Khassia  mountains. 
The  wood  is  small  and  of  little  use.    See  Dyes. 

BERBIANG,  Kyan.  Syn.  for  Brotiier- 
making. 

BERBICE  COCOA,    gee  Chocolate. 
BERCHEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.— TTa/i. 

Syn. 
Zizyphua  floribundua. —  WalH. 

A  plant  of  the  Khassya  hills,  Nepal  and 
Kumaon*  The  fruit  of  a  Punjab  species  is 
eaten  by  goats  and  men. — VoigL 


BERCHEMIA  ACULEATD8  is  crar 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  called  Chritt's  *\ 
from  the  tradition  that  the  platted  erot: 
thorns  was  made  of  its  twigs. 

BERDA.    Mab.    also   Yebela.  Mir.  I 
minalia  beleriea. 

BERDU RANEE,     A  great  tribe  wU  t 
removed  from  Eastern   Afghaniiuo  to  H 
by  Nadir  Shah ;  they  are  now  nearly  eitinr. 
Herat,  of  3,000   families  about  one-foortk 
main.— PopCT-*   East   India,  Cabvl  nt^^ 
gkanistan^  p,  133.  See  Afghan.  KiDdabar. 

BE  REE.  Hind  Irons  for  the  leg-fcticr> 

BEBEKEDE  ARABS,  a  branch  of  ibe 
tribe,  said  to  lend  their  wives,  like  tbe  Ju 
Hazara — Salens  Koran*   See  Polyaodij. 

BERENICE.     A   port    established  br 
Ptolemies  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  from  irueDcr ; 
brought  from  the  East  were  conveyed  b.i  o 
vans,   to  Coptis  on  the   Nile,  and  tkeoo'  M 
Alexandria.     Thus  Egypt  became  ite  pntf.;*l 
point  of  communication  with  India  i&d  L^,^ 
It  was  the   opinion  of  Major  RennelltViUi^ 
der  the  Ptolomies,   the   Egyptians  ext(;i 
their  navigation  to  the  extreme  poiots  c(  i 
Indian  continent,    and    even   sailed  up 
Ganges  to    Palibothra  ;  and  it  a  cerUui 
Strabo,    who   wrote  a  little  before  the  c 
menoement  of  the  Christian  era,  itatct 
some,  though  few,  of  the  traders  of  the  ht 
had  reached  the  Oangea.     The  entire  uu'. 
from  Coptis  to  Berenice  occupied  twelve  ui; 
The   ruins  of  Berenice    were   disooraM 
Captains  Moresby  and  Careless  at  tbe  kcti 
of  the  inlet  known  as  the  Sinus  Immania 
Foul  Bay.    The  distance  from  Coptis  vu 
miles — Ind,  in  I5th  Cent,     SeeStbs. 

BERFA.  Hind.  Popalos  balsaoufen. 

BEROAMOT ;  also  Bergamotte  a  name  ^ 
the  lime  tree,  Citrus  limetta  ; — also,  the  ir» 
of  the  small  pear  shaped  fruit  of  tbe  ittf ;  «i**< 
the  name  of  an  essential  oil  obtained  f:^ 
the  rind  of  the  fruit. — Hogg.  p.  140. 

BERGAMOT  OIL,  is  the  Oil  of  tbf  ri 
of  the  bergamot  lime,  the  Citms  bsr* 
To  prepare  this,  rasp  tbe  rind,  exprt*  ' ' 
raspings  between  flat  porcelain  slabs,  alio*  '•' 
oil  to  settle,  and  then  filter.  The  exqaii"  • 
vor  of  this  oil  is  injured  by  diatillation.  »» -> 
used  chiefly  as  a  perfume,  colour  vili*  ** 
gr.  0-888,  freezes  at  32*'.  Bergamot  cbt  '• 
by  distillation  from  the  root  is  inferior.  M  '^ 
than  22,000  lbs.  of  this  essence  was  imp  "J 
into  England  in  1848. — B*'ng.  Phar,  f'*  * 
Simmon dsy  page  566. 

BERGAMOTTE.  Eno,  Citrus  bcrr-'- 
Risso. 

BERGERA  KONIGII    Linn  ;  W.  J  - 
Soxb^ 


Morraya  KonigiL^^ffiii^. 
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ift-phtUee Bikq. 

sanga ,i 

■ripakkijli*r...Diric. 

Ty  leaf  tree. Ei>0. 

•hpak  ka  jhtr.  Hikd. 
dianioi »» 

¥»ngl........<HALEAL. 

I  did  Bi5P.  of  Eangra 

dala     r 


i» 


» 


Kare-bepon.  ...Malkal. 

Kareyapela yi 

Kristna  nimbu.  ...Sakb. 
Kara-ptnohee-ga88.  Singh 
Watu-karft-piuchee-gasa. 

Singh. 
Kari-vepelU  maram.TAH. 

Karivepa Tkl. 

I  Kaiiampaku  chettu.    „ 

The  Leaf, 

iwaj  piiUy Tam.  |  Karii-Taym-pakoo. . .  Tel. 

ayjiak DuE.  |  Kriatna Sans. 

I  small  or  tolerably  sized  tree,  common 
)ugbout  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  of  easy 
tme^  aod  is  cultivated  generally  in  gardens 
lU  leaves,  which  retain  their  fragrance  when 
,  nod  are  used  to  flavour  curries,  muUaga- 
rny,  cbalnies,  &c.  end  are  mixed  in  the  curry 
itts  and  powders  prepared  in  India  for  trans- 
iHonto  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
r;d;  the  mixture  of  these  leaves  not  only 
)art9  a  peculiar  flavour  to  these  condiments, 
idds  a  test  to  them.  It  grows  to  a  tree 
tolerable  dimensions,  with  pinnate  leaves 
on^ly  scented;  flowers  in  February  and 
ircb ;  fruit  o(  i  deep  purple  colour,  wood 
rd  sod  close  gnined  ;  medicinally,  the  leaves 
\  considered  stomachic  and  tonic,  used  raw 
dysrntery  ud  when  roasted  are  administered 
choien,  in  decoction  to  stop  vomiting  also 
fomeoting.  The  bark  and  root  are  employed  as 
Duiants.— i^oy/tf  HI,  O^Shaughneasy^  page 
I  Vingi,  Flora  Andhrica,  Useful  Plants, 
9til,  Haad'hok  £con.  Prod.  Punjab  Thw, 
w.  PI  Zeyl.  I.  p,  46.  Cleghorn.  Pattjab 
^ri.  Aimliu*  Materia  Indiea,  p.  262. 
Fruits. 

iERGERA  NITIDA,  Thw. 

MecgoDg-karapinchco-gafiH.  Singh. 
^  moderately  sized  tree  not  very  uncommon 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.— 
».  Emu,  PI  Zeyl.  Vol  L  p.  46. 
BEBGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  with  small  flowers 
orjiring  to  the  Elatinacese,  growing  on  the 
^^9  of  rivers  and  rice  flelds  in  India. 
fiedmes  placed   in  the   genera  Elatine  and 

BEfiGMAX.  See  Kalkas- 
BERHAMPOOR,     a    town    in   India    in 
'P  ir  4S'  E.  and    Lat.   20«    37'    N. 
Qtber  of  same  name  in  the  E.  of  the  Penin- 
}  of  India.    See  Kimedy,  India. 
aiRHAMPOOTRA.  See  Inundations. 
^£BL    The  name  of  a   caste  in   Southern 
(ia  following  trade  and  claiming  to   belong 
tbe  original  Yesia   caste.     They  also   call 
iDaelves  Chetti  or  more  correctly  Sheti,  from 
'  i^Dscrit  Shreshthi,  a  merchant.     The  Beri 
osg  to  the  left  hand  caste  and  are   distinct 
31  tbe  Komati  or  Chitti  of  the  right  hand 
f^i^.'-mUon's  Olosiory, 

^^^1.  Hind.  Zizyphus  flexuosa  also,  num- 

-Iwia, 


BEEI,  also  Bh^ri  and  fiana  Bh^ri.  Leono- 
tis  nepetoefolia,  R.  Br, — Phlomis  nep*  JS.  iii.  8. 

BERI-BERI,  a  singularly  fatal  disease, 
often  attended  with  swelling  in  the  feet,  and 
paralysis,  first  written  on  by  Dr.  J.  6.  Malcolm- 
son,  Madras  Medical  Service,  and  pu.blished 
by  Madras  Government,  1836. — Dr»  BuUi's 
Catalogue. 

BERI  A,  a  robber  tribe  of  Central  India.  See 
India,  p.  828. 

BERING.  Hind.   Nima  quassioides. 

BERLINER-BLAU.    Gbb.     Prussian  blue. 

BERMUDA   CEDAR.     See  Cedar.  Deodar. 

BEKNIER  ;  a  traveller  and  long  a  resident 
in  India,  in  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jahan  and 
Aurung  Zeb.  He  states  that  by  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Jehan,  the 
various  robbers  whom  he  had  met  on  the  road, 
bad  left  him  little  money.  He  was  physician 
at  the  Court  of  Aurung  Zeb. 

BEROSUS,  a  Babylonian  and  a  learned 
Chaldean,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
He  was  a  priest  of  Belus. 

BEHRA,  PashtUy  Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

BERRYA  AMMONILLA.— /2oa:5. 

Trincomalliewood.ENG.  I  Tircanamalay  maramTAM. 
Somendilla  ...... Sinqh.  |  „  chettu.  Tel, 

HalmilUla „        I  Sarala  devadaru „ 

Hamaiuel ,f        \ 

This  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  but  introduced  into 
the  continent  of  India,  The  wood  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Trincomallee,  by  which  appellation 
it  is  known  in  the  Madras  market.     It  is  highly 
esteemed   for   its    lightness   and    strength,   is 
straight  grained,  slightly  pliant,  tough  and   lit- 
tle affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is  employed 
in  the  construction   of  the  massoola  boats   of 
Madras.     It  is  also  used  for  the  spokes   of 
wheels,  for  helves,  handles,  planes,  frames,  poles 
and  shafts  of  carriages,  it  is  inferior  to  Sal  for 
spokes,  and  to  the  babool  for  some  other  pnr« 
poses,  but  it  is  comparatively  light  and  easily 
worked.     The  Madras  market  is  still  dependent 
on  importation  from  Ceylon.     Dr.  Heifer  men* 
tioiis  this  tree,  as   growing   on  King's   Island 
opposite  Mergui,  and  as   a  light,   strong,   and 
valuable    wood.     Flowers,    small,   white    with 
gold    coloured  anthers.     The  tree   yields  the 
best  and  most  useful  wood  in  Ceylon  for  naval 
purposes.     It   grows   straight,   for   twenty   to 
forty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches 
in  diameter.     It  and  satin  wood,  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Eyde,  in    his   time,   to   be   the  most 
plentiful  and  valuable  found  in  Ceylon  ;  and 
obtainable  at  a   moderate  rate  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  navy  in  India.     He  said  that 
this  may  be  considered  superior  to   any   wood 
for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  trussel-trees,   cask- 
staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for  masts,  boat- 
building, &c.     And  he  adds  that,  at  Madras, 
it  was  highly  valued  for  coach-work  from  tho 
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toughness  and  fineness  of  its  grain. — It  grows 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  side  of  Ceylon, 
a  cubic  foot  weif^hs  48  lbs.,  the  wood  lasts  10 
to  80  year?,  and  is  there  used  for  casks,  tubs, 
carts,  waggons  and  house  building.  It  is  the 
best  wood  for  oil  casks  in  the  island. — I)t8. 
Masinty  Wight,  Cleghom,  Mr.  Edye,  Mr,  Rohde, 
Mr.  Metidis,  Dr.  Heifer,  M.  E,  J.  R.  Mr. 
Tkwaites.  Roxh.  Vol.  II.  p.  639  ;  Voigt.  128. 
BERRYA  MOLLIS,  Wall. 

PetwooD.    BURH. 

Found  on  elevated  ground  of  British  Burmah. 
Wood  red,  much  prized  for  axles,  the  poles  of 
carts  and  ploughs,  also  used  for  spear  handles. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  60  to  62.  In  a  full 
grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of 
the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  is  7  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per 
cubic  foot. — Dr.  Brandis. 

BER-SAHIBAH.  Borneon.  Brother-mak- 
ing. 

BERSU.  Hind.  Tjeptopus  cordifolins. 

BERTHA,  in  Rajputanah,  a  form  of  land- 
holding.  The  ryots  or  peasantry  are  distin- 
gaished  into  Roohrya  and  Perja.  The  former 
are  those  settled  in  Bertha  proprietory,  or  other 
rent-free  lands,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  called 
on  by  government  for  nny  services,  except  the 
repair  of  roaHs,  and  attendance  in  the  army 
upon  particular  occasions.  The  Perja,  who 
occupy  lands  actually  belonging  to  the  Prince, 
though  perhaps  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
Jagheerdars,  are,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to 
perform  various  services,  both  at  the  call  of  the 
Jagheerdar  and  of  the  Prince. — Tod. 

BERTHELOTIA  LANCEOLATA,  D.  C. 
var.  Indica. 

Reshami>  Reabambnti,  Sarmei.  Hixn. 

Leaves,  rasanna  (kura  sanna.) 

An  annual  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in 
many  parts  of  the  plains  up  to  PeshaCirar,  in 
places  forming  thickets  up  to  4  and  5  feet 
high.  They  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Rovle's 
Illnstr.  of  Himal.  Bot.  p.  199  as  having  been 
fjiven  to  him  as  those  of  Salvadora  indica, 
Royle,  which  they  a  good  deal  resemble, 
and  are  produced  in  the  same  arid  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  towards  Central  India.  It  also  grows 
in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Royle  pronounces  the 
leaves  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  Senna, 
and  to  be  remarkable  for  growing:  with 
their  edges  vertical*  and  for  having  both  sides 
covered  with  stomata.  Bnt  Dr.  Honigberger 
says  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  the  hakims. 
The  plant  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  where  it  forms  thickets. — Slew- 
art^  Ilonigberg^r^  p.  243.  Roylc,  p.  456.—///. 
Him.  Bot.  p.  19. 


BESH. 

BERU.     DuK.     Pens;  writing rwJj. 
BERWAJA.    HiKD.    CaiiigODum    poi): 
noides. 
BERYL. 

BeruUos Oa.  I  Zamamid...PoL«.  !i 

Tanhiah Heb.  | 

The  betyl  is  mentioned  in  ExodosS^. 
It  is  found  in  the  Siberian  Ahai  notf,  *i 
many  beryls  come  from  Kbotan,  Ilebi  •««!  i 
Chinese  provinces,  and  many  are  imported  n 
Ceylon.     There  is  a  beryl  mine  at  tbe  riis 
of  Paddioor  or  Patialey,  abont  40  niks  E  > 
of  the  toivn  of  Coimbatore  found  imbedi^' 
a   vein   of  magnesian  linoestone,  trsTera^i 
hornblende  rock.     Beryls  are  also  foeod  u  t 
sands  of  the  Irawady.     The  beryl  aod  rm 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  their  oooipoont  p 
viz.  silica,  alumina,  and  gludna,  cdooiedM  t 
oxide  of  chrome,  beinie  the  same.    Tkeoslr  i 
portant  difference  is  their  colonrs,  tke  fam' 
being  of  its  own  peculiar  emerald  |p«cs,«kieii 
derives  from  a  small  proportioa  of  cKnnr.  \ 
the  varieties  of  other  oolourSf  tinged  mn 
less  yellow,  or  blue  or  altogether  eoloarim 
beryls.     But  beryl  is  the  harder  bdne  <-^ 
8-     It  is  also  more  compact  and  retAisi  : 
surface  polish  more  perfectly  than  alnof!  i 
other  material.    Not  so  the  emerald.   Tik  K 
mans  cnt  it  in  facets  and  in  the  form  of  i  v 
angular  pyramid. 

The  constituents  of  the  beryl  aod  tmrv^ 
are 


Olucina... 

Silica • 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  Chrome  ... 

„     of  Iron    

Lime 

Sp.  Gr 

llaidiiess 


Beryl 

15-50 
66*45 
16-75 


2-76 
7  5 


to 
to 


EiDCTa>' 


12  .'*) 

6S'5" 

isr* 

1-0 


The  native  form  is   a   hexaedral  prism  -' 
nated  in  a  six-sided  pyramid.  — iTin^- 

BE^,  Hind,  of  Hazara,  Salix,  ^.  '^^' 

BE8ABIRAJA.     See  Surya-vaoM. 

BASADA.     See  Veddba. 

BESALI,  a  river  of  Bhopal.    Sec  Sal-i   * 
Sonari. 

BE8AN,  Hind.,  the  flour  of  a  pul«  w- 
gram,  Cicer  arietinum.     It  is  also  conpK"' 
into    a  cosmetic  powder,  with  aro!Mt> 
the  flour  of  several   pulses,   and  isalw^* 
made  of  pea  meal  and   orange  p^el  w  *  ^'' 
gent  for  cleaning  the  hair.— Pc^wW.  Si^^'  ' 
See  Abir. 

BESEN.     r.BR.     Brooms, 

BESH.   Per?.  More;  hence B«slii.iflf^'* 
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BITADA /BWAMJUOa  TBIKSHA. 


BBffl  KIUAT»  of  iiigh  priee. 

BBSHBOLAU,  in  liMig.  80"*  &0\£.  and 
.at  SS**  6S'  N. 

fiESlSL    ▲  Act  is  (he  Xahf  Petiasnlii. 

BSSISIK,  B  MmUj  tolM  iaJLodah.  See 
;edili  or  Qndah.    TheM  seem  to  be  identioBl. 

BESITUN,  ft  little  tiHage  at  tie  foot  of 
fcij  mouQtahn,  wtrieb  tre  oovend  with  bas- 
Mf.  The  inkcrfptions  are  in  the  Bactro-medo, 
r  Persiin  eoiieiform  writitii^  charaeter,  of  the 
jAmmmdHt  which  #aa  first  deciphered  by 
lanoaf  and  Lttaen,  afterwards  by  Bawlinson. 
\ti  most  tmportaat  u  the  list  of  the  Iranian 
itiiom  sohjeet  to  Dariut'iQ  the  Naksh-i-Ras- 
m,  wfaieh  the  Persians  attribtite  to  the  chisel 


B&S8U8,  the  tnur^rer  of  Datfkia.    He  wks 
put  to  death  in  a  eriMl  tnanne^  :  hta  body  was 
fastened  to  tbe  grouod,  and  Ihe  boogha  of  two  I 
trees  were  bcot,  and  after  being  fastuaed  to  ono  ^ 
of  his  Umfae,  allowed  to  t^priag  bnok  to  their 
natural  position.  They  tore  him  asunder.    This  ' 
fact  is  dttenvioMd  iiy   Pk&tSfob.     Vuk  mode  of 
exeealing  criminals,  is  still  oocastoaally  Q9ed 
in  Pmia<- JMoa/m's  JETts^ory  ofJ^miae,  fpi.  I.  - 
p.  IS. 

BEST,  Captain,  a  sdetitiflc  officer  of  (the 
Madras  Engineers,     Ob.  1851.     He  wrote  an  ' 
account  of  the  Gnntoor  famine  of  li333  in 
tbe  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844.     On  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Godavery  in  a  Blue  Book  of  1 831.  . 


tftfaeirfamoua  sculptor  Ferhari.   A  description    On  rain  guages,   and  the  registration  of  river 


rf  tbem  it  to  he  found  in  Bit  John  Malcolm's 
i^ertit.  Enortnoas  marble  capitals  of  columns 
(re  to  be  Men  at  Beaitoon.  There  are  two 
t\M%.  The  one  cotitaining  a  mutilated  Greek 
aaeriptiso,  declaring  it  to  be  the  worlc  of 
ioimei;  tbe  other  a  Persipolttan  soulp- 
tere,  sdoned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
caneifcrm  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious  vows 
9f  Darioi  Hjitsspes  after  his  return  from  the 
[)»tnietioB  of  Babylon,  on  the  rerolt  of  its 
Udipiti  or  Governor,  Kebukadnaazar,  the 
ibeion  of  Maaet.  Both  O'tesias  and  Isodore 
aenaoii  s  itstue  and  pillar  of  Semtramis  at 
Baptaoe,  bat  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and 
'beioieriptioa  in  Syriae  characters  have  wholly 
iuippesred.  Bughistan  is  traditionally  de- 
mibed  si  tbe  pleasure  grohnda  of  Bemiramis. 

According  to  Sir  H-  Rawlinson,  Iioweyar, 
-*'  0'An?il!e  6rat  suggested  tbe  identity  of 
^etitoon  with  the  Baghistane  of  the  Greeks. 
rnd  there  are  good  grounds  from  the  ancient 
loticei  of  this  place  for  supposing  him  to  be 
correct.  Btymologically  considered  the  evi- 
Jeoce  ii  even  more  striking.  To  solve  all 
iiliicultiei  it  may  perhaps,  he  adds,  be  ad- 
mitted thst  the  scolptore  did  really  exitt  in  the 
ower  part  cf  the  rock^  scarped  by  the  Assyrian 
iQcea ;  and  that  Khosroo  Parviz,  when  he  was 
jrdptring  to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
'^n  of  bis  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 
0  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
beiculptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace  of 
kcin.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis, 
tiiTeryearions  than  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 
lith  Century  should  describe  (he  rock  of  Besi- 
Mn  from  bis  own  observation,,  as  though  it 
»we  iculptorcd  in  the  form  of  a  roinareh,  or 
^iwrek.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  now 
renuttos,— JWyi^,  J^m.  Sumen,  fcl.  JI7.p. 
^^7.  fieeRawKnson. 

BESSL 

biliiabi. 


SuiUTiuif ;.  Irnii  .isf^  Afeirhoa 


^>»BNT,  pmperly,  Bkaimt'b  Bims,  The 
*»!»  Sea  BaaastX  Kaoa,  VaeaalfhA. 


freshes  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1844,  No. 
XXX.  178.  A  biographical  notice  of  him 
appenred  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  papers, 
October  1851. — Dr.  £uut*8  CalaLogue- 

BESTA.  Kar.  Tst.  A  caste  of  fishermen 
in  Hadras  and  Mysore  to  which  the  palankeen  ' 
bearers  usually  beionff.     They  are  also  called  \ 
Bestaru. —  WUsotCs  Glos$ary, 

BET  or  BETA.    B£)«o.  and  Hu\d.   Ilaiaa^ 
cane.  Calavma  rotai^;  any  canb. 

BBT  or  BENT,  I'anjab  :  land  along  a  river, 
subjeot  to  periodical  inundation. 

BET,  ft  name  of  the  Shot.    See  Bhot.    In- 
dia, p.  31 7«   Tibet. 

BEi'A,  the  beet-plants,  a  geiios  of  which 
several  species  are  u/idd  as  vegetables,   Tbe 
leaves  of  B.  cicia  or  wkiiie  beet»  are  used  aa. 
salada  ;  find  their  midrib  aa  a  substitute  for 
asparagus.  Beta  maritima  or  Sea  Beet,  requires . 
a  sandy  soil ;  used  as  apinach,   or  a  pot  nerb. 
The  red  beet  and  ntoingel  wmnil  affords  abund- 
ance of  amylaceous    and  saccharine    matter. 
Beta  Bengalinenaia,   the   Bengal  Beet,  is  tbe 
Paluk  Sag  or  Palung  Shak.  Beng.  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Bengal  and  tbe  Northern   Circars  and 
its  leaves  are  used  by  natives  in   their  curries., 
when  boiled  it  resembles  spinach  in  flavour.  The 
leaves  shoot  out  agab  after  being  eat  down. — ^. 
RosA.Il.  59,  VoUfL  32L     O'SkaughntJUSf,  p* 
524. 

BETA  VULG ARI8.<^/)iia>L 

4,  alio* 

AR*a« 


OomauMabiSt 

Shul 

Smlk 


..^...ftaxpii. 


Sttlg..... EQti^» 

raloh l^aa.' 

Chakoada »i 


Them  aore  three  varieties,  tiridis,  gvcea,  ra« 
bra  red  roetod,  and  alba  whits^  The  ^laniie 
latgely  oiilftit«ted  in  India  as  a  ?egatabk. 

BBTA  VULGAtllS,  todfj.  Var.  Orienf 
Ufis. 

E*  Baogalisis»  Jloxb. 
Cottoiry  spkaeb^— ^'^bmzrl^ 

BBTADASWAMAMUIYRIRSHA.  Citf, 
Hiasosa  lykcirpa^  ^ 


«8^ 
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BKTEL-KUT. 


BRU^VOT 


BETE,  Terv ATEAN*    Caladiam  eiealeiitain . 

BETAHy  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  Long, 
sr  5S'  E.  and  Lat.  tS"*  18'  N.  The  other  in 
Long.  87''  S8'  E.  and  Lat.  2r  63'  N. 

BETCU»  a  branch  of  the  Kuki  in  Caehar. 
See  Kuki« 

BETEEKH,    Aeab.    Oueumis  melo. 

BETEL  BOX,  These  boxes  are  in  uie  in 
all  parte  of  the  South  East  of  Asia.  They  are  of 
gold,  silfer,  or  other  metal  and  in  Penijisn- 
lar  India,  about  one-fifth  of  the  people  have  one 
always  in  their  pockets.  In  Burmah  the  frame 
work  of  these  boxes  is  formed  of  thin  strips  of 
bamboo  plaited  into  the  shape  of  a  box ;  the 
basket-work  foandation  is  then  coated  with 
'  Theetsee/  painted  and  varnished.  Every 
Barman  has  one  or  more  of  these  shaped  boxes 
to  hold  his  bete),  cigars^  money,  &c.  ;  and 
their  womeii>  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes, 
ute  them  as  jewel  and  dressing  cases.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited  from  Pagan,  in  Burmah , 
celebrated  for  their  manufacture.  Inferior  sorts 
are  made  all  over  Pegu  and  in  the  Shan 
atates.  The  higher  classes  of  Burmese  use 
boxes  of  silver,  whilst  the  nobles  of  the  court 
of  Ava  uae  gold. 

BETEL\,    Malsal.    Betel  Leaf. 

BETEL-NUT,  Abica  Nut,  Pxnang  Nut. 

Kimmuk»,  GnvakaJSAKs. 
Puwak 8nio. 

Vukka. Tkl. 

■Wakka. 


Foofnl AaAB.  Pxrsl 

8oopftree.....Gus.  Hind. 

Jambi Jay* 

Penang Mil. 

Araea. Mi  leal. 

POBT. 


■  .«••< 
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The  Betel  or  Areca  or  Penanfc  nut  palm  is 
irrown  in  many  parte  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  people  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent use  the  kernel  of  its  fruit  as  a  masticatory. 
The  areca  palm    is    of  elegant  growth  and 
rises  with  a  very  erect  and  slender  trunk  to  a 
height  of  forty  or  even  sixty  feet,  the  summit 
terminating  in  a  tuft  of  dark  green  foliage  ; 
the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  produces 
fruit  from   the  age  of  five  to  its  twenty-fifth 
year :  it  begins  to  blossom  iu  March  and  April 
and  the  nuts  are  fit  to  gather  in  the  months  of 
Jnly  and  August  and  are  fully  ripe  in  Septem- 
ber  and   October.     Fourteen  piounds  ia  the 
average  annual  produce  of  a  aingle  tree.    The 
fruit  ripens  oniv  onoe  during  the  year,  but  the 
iiiita  vary  greatly  in  sice,  though  their  aaality 
dependa  aolely  on  the  amount  of  astringent 
natter  they  contain,  a  point  which  is  judged  of 
\}j  cutting  them.    If  the  white  or  medullary 
portion,  which  intersects  the  white  or  astrin- 
gent part,  be  small,  has  asaumed  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  the  aatringent  part  is  very  red,  the  nut  is 
considered  of  good  quality ;  but  when  the 
medullary  portion  is  in  large  qiuMititfi  the  Attk 


is  considered  more  matnie,  and,  not  possoaki 
so  much  astriBgenqft  ia  eatemied  less  rib 
able. 

The  ordinary  nata  have   a  thin  browa  rid 
and  in  aise  are  intermedial*  betweaa  waltici 
and  hasel  nnta*    Their  general  anbstaaoe  it  U  i 
feint  oily  grey  oolour,  thiddy  marked  wiikcdi 
atreaks  of  dark  brown  or  black.    The  beto 
nuts,  although  softer,  resemble  iroiy,  asd  ii 
the  arts  are  made  iitio  necklaces,  rulers^  topt;;; 
walking  sticks,  and  other  aoMlt  ofajjects.    lU 
best  betel  nut  of  the  Madraa  Presidencj  grct i 
in  the  Nuggur  district  of  Mysore,  and  ia  In- 
vanoore.  It  occurs  in  the  oiarkat  sliced  nc  i 
whole  nuts,  also  tioiled  and  raw,  or  spU  %U 
dried  hastily  over  a  fire,  or  dried  slow);  ia  tU\ 
manner.      That  used  by  families  of  mk  \\ 
TravancorOi  ia  ooUected  while  the  frvit » (ai- 
der, tlie  husk  or  outer  pod  ia  removed ;  ik  ka* 
nel,  a  round  fieahy  mass,  ia  boiled  is  viiir< 
In  the  first  boilina  of  the  nut,  whespraperi/ 
done,  the  water  becomea  red,  thick,  udoft 
conaistenoe  like  ataroh,  which  is  af;erwarditi»- 
porated  into  a  aubstanoa  like  oateeba  in^  !< 
indeed  known  by  the  aame  name.    Theboiiat 
nuts  being  then  removed  are  sliced  sad  dno^ 
the  catechu  like  substance  ia  rubbed  OTOlkca^ 
and,  on  being  dried  in  the  atin,  they  assuois 
deep  black  colour.    Whole,  unsiio«d  ofiUctj 
also  similarly  treated.    Nuta  an  fit  for  ^m 
slicing  process  in  the  months  of  July  and  Ar 
gust    Bipe  nuts  preserved  in  the  pod  sit  »1m 
in  use.    Nuts  for  exportation  toTndiiaopi;« 
Madura  and  Coimbatore,  are  prepared  ioii^ 
slices,  and  colored  or  left  in  their  nstani  iiij 
For  Tinnevelly  and  other  diatriets,  the  noUiti 
simply  dried.  The  quantity  of  nuts  producrd  J 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  is  stated  at  80,000  pk.  ' 
The  quantity  imported  annually  by  theChii/N 
amounts  to  45,000  or  48,000  piculs,  eidkLi 
of  that  brought  there  from  Cochin  Chiaa.  A 
ia  canied  by  the  people  of  the  Eut  in  pou;! 
and  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  tbc  n.t 
on  silver  trays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  .u 
and  iu  this  form  becomes  an  essentis!  psrt  k  * 
ceremonial  visiting.    Indeed  among  sons  of  ^< 
inhabitanta  of  the  Baatem  Archipelago  to  rr'iM 
to  accept  betel  nut  when  offered,  woai^r' 
irreconcilable  offence.    It  ia  believed  to !««•*'> 
the  breath,  atrengthen  the  atomacb,  sad  prex^^' 
the  teeth  :  and  when  chewed  with  btul  li^' 
the  piper  betel,  (Linn.)  gives  theatlirsiir« 
colour  which  it  imparta  to  (be  lips  sad  ^ 
But  only  some  nationa  diew  it  with  i^^" 
leaf,  others  add  to  it  lime,  tobacco,  gsBbir.  ici 
extract  from  the  foliage  of  Uncaria  ^^] 
(Raxh.)  and  the  leavea  of  variooa  9^^  *\ 
pepper* '  White  areca  nuU  fcm  aaatidr:^ 
trade  with  Bnrmah  from  P^nang  aad  A^^' 
Ordinarily  in  Ifalabar  they  ate  diiid,eretfa>' 

two  or  thnt  sUoQii  nnU  ue  aorpoHid   ^^ 

m 


BETII.-tKl?. 


BETHldCii 


podi  to  BODbtj.  8,000  candies  on  the  ayernge  I  older.    The  leaf  mixed  with  betel  not,  and 
ire  asnoally  exported   from  Tiavancore.    In    qniek-lime,  forms  a  hot  and  scrid   muticatory. 

is  in  eommon  oaa  in  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.    In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  the 


Chioith^  ara  met  with  both  eiii  and  whole 
and  tbe  imports  are  mostly  the  growth  of  Java, 
Sio^pore,^Sumatra  and  renang.  The  number 
)f  the  trees  of  the  Betel  palm,  in  Travaocore 
i!oQe,ia  calcalated  at  1»02,32,873.  It  may 
pve  in  idea*of  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
Disticatory  is  nsed  in  Southern  Asia  to  notice 
be  qoaotity  and  value  of  their  Imports  and 
Eiports  into  the  Madras  Preaideney  atone,  for 
befoor  jears  185S-53  to^l855-56  inclusive. 


laroaTS. 


BeUlDftt'oOiifld. 
Do^  lur  ...  j 


Quantity* 


Owt.         2,09,827 
Cwt.  78,688 

No.  I,05,18;e3,180 


Value. 


Ra.  11,8^,381 
I  „   11,23,709 


lis.  22,87,070 


Exntm 


QaiiAtity. 


BeteUQtbQiM.Cwt, 


Do.  nw 


...1 


1,49,874 
ICwt.  76.544 

No.      2,44,89,600 


Value. 

K«;7,807«46 
„  4,39,910 


fis.  18,20,^1(6 


The  ifflported  nuts  were  chiefly  brought  from 
he  Struts  of  If  slacca,  Ceylon,  Indian  Fteneh 
Ports  ifld  Travancore  ;  and  the  Exports  were 
udeto  Bombay,  the  Concao,  Catch,  Sind, 
loient,  Persian  Oulf  and  Bengal.  See  Areca 
ileclia.    Fslm  woods.     Charcoal. 

BETEL  NUT-CBACKER,  Boroto.  Hind. 
3  verj  general  use  among  the  natives,  who  are 
MiMioers  of  betel-nut ;  nsed  in  cracking  the 
uU  This  instrument  appears  never  to  have 
«Q  imitated  by  British  manufaeturera.  It  is 
1 8te«l  and  ornamental  :  4s.  id.  each. 

BETEL  LEAF. 

'amhaL.,^ As. 

"m ..Grx-HiMD. 

*  •» »••  a««  ..aW  AIT. 

'^Mk Malay. 

eteb 


Barg-i-tambnl  ...  ...Faiuk 

Tambula SaJis. 

Vettilei Tau. 

Tamalapakn Tau 


^e  Piper  Betel,  belongs  to  the  pepper  fami- 
o/plaaU  and  ftirnishes  the  celebrated  leaf 
tittSoDihem  Asiatics,  in  which  th«^y  enclose  a 
V  siicei  of  the  areea  nut  and  a  little  sheU  lime, 
kii  tbey  chew  to  sweeten  the  bresth  and  keep 
f  (be  psogs  of  hunger.  It  is,  also,  slightly 
■notie.  Eamphioa  describes  six  species  of  this 
V,  beaides  several  wild  and  uncultivated  va- 
^^  It  is  very  euily  reared  in  the  Indian 
rc^ipelsf^,  but  in  the  Peniusula  of  India,  it 
^uiret  manuring,  frequent  watering  and  great 
"^  tad  in  the  northern  parte  of  Hindustan 
^nes  an  exotic  very  difficult  to  rear.  The 
«e  ifoRJi  learea  fit  fbr  nae  in  the  second 
^t  isd  eotttiwiea  to  yield  for  more  than  thirty, 
^^^tity  dimi&isbiog  as  the  plinUgrow 

i99^ 


Karens  plant  the  vines  on  their  uplands,  where 
there  sre  tall  forest  trees.  The  branches  of 
the  trunks  are  lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  top- 
most boughs,  and  the  vines  readily  climb  up 
and  weave  their  dark,  glossy  leaves  all  over  the 
summits,  making  a  betel* vine  farm  a  most 
beautiful  olgect.  Karen  boys  snd  maidena  en- 
gage in  this  leaf  harvest  with  great  zest,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  men  in  seeking 
oompanionsi  to  inquire  who  are  the  most  agile 
climbers  of  poo-lab,  or  b«teMeaf  trees.  The 
karen  forests  produce  a  wild  species  of  piper, 
the  leaf  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
common  betel-leaf.  The  leaves  are  taken  the 
utmost  care  of  by  the  dealers,  and  are  moved 
every  day  lest  one  leaf  should  touch  another 
decayed  one  ;  the  decayed  parta  are  carefully 
clipped  away  with  scissors. -^Afasoii. 

BBTEL  LEAF  PEPPER,  Eno.  Chavica 
betel,  Mi)r.   Piper  beteL 

BETHAL  also  PETHAL.  HiifD.»  of  the 
Chenab,  &c.  Jonipems  ,  squsmossi  the  creep* 
ing  Juniper. 

BE  THANT.  A  small  village,  now  called  AI 
Azirizah,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusslem,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within 
the  area  of  a  mosque,  is  a  small  circular  chapel 
covering  the  stone  which  bears  the  foot-print 
shown  as  that  of  our  Lord.  From  here  the 
Ascension  took  place.  Near  the  site  of  Beth- 
page  is  a  wild  and  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  where  rises  the  peak 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  Laud. 
The  bsrren  country  around  Jericho,  with  the 
desolate  region  of  caves  and  precipitous  rocks 
thst  compose  the  whole  space  between  this  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  pale  waters  of  wich  lie  in  the 
most  perfect  atillness  below  it,  well  deserve  the 
name  of  wilderness.— iSf^rnn^r's  Overland  Jour* 
ney^  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

BETHARA.    A  town  of  Chaldea. 

BETHEL  of  Gen.  xzviii,  S,  19,  a  compound 
word  mesnittg  God's  house,EI  of  the  Greeks  (Tl. 
in  Hebivw  and  Phoenician)  t.  e.  God,  the  strong, 
whence  comes  Elohim,  literally  the  Gods  and 
the  Greco- Phoenician  Bastylia  or  sacred  stones 
supposed  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven 
(Diopeteis)  perhaps  Aerolites  which  were  ho- 
noured and  held  sacred  on  accoudt  of  divine 
power  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  them : 
whether  it  whs  a  common  atone  or  an  asrolite 
that  Jacob  had  for  a  pillow  cannot  be  knoi^n 
as  he  rose  from  his  dream  exclaiming  (v«  17) 
How  holy  is  this  place,  this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  (Bait  El)— and  Jacob  took 
the  stone  that  he  had  made  bis  piUoir  and 


BETUp4  JAQtrEMONTH. 


Bvrvi*^  9«oiruTRA; 


fsti  ibup  for  •  piUa?  aad  pouted  oil  ffpoo  Aa 
top  of  it  and  called  the  namo  of  tha  plaoa 
Betb-eh-*AiiM^,  Fol.TV.p.  34^S.  8ae 
Bftyli. 

BETHESDA.    A  laxf e  taak  on  tba  eaal  of 
Jeroaalom,  360  feet  long,  1X0  broad  and  75 
•deep. 

•     B£THliBllEM,  tt&w ivith  S,000 inbabitanU 
mostly  cbristiaua,  lies  about  six  mifoa  aoatk 
>  of  Jerusalem. 

BET-UMUJNUN,  Pbm.  Also  Rbilaf  Balki, 
also  Leila-o-MiqauD.     HniD.    8aKz  Babjki- 


Bhn  ji».  •• •  .M«.«Hoi 

Bhoriamii*...  SaaTa 
Berjapetii  cb«rt«^T&. 


BfiT  KA  PHALL,  Dvn.  Fruit  of  Galamua 
viminalit* 

.     BETOOA,  BtNO.*  ateo  BETOOBHAK. 
BtoiO.   Chenopodium  viride.  White  xooeefoot. 
'     BBTRIAH,  a  river  near  Nabaroon  in  Kiah* 
nagurh. 

BETT0N6IA  GBATII  ofOould,  oae  of  tbe 
Maoropopidtt,  is  found  in  N.  and  S.  Australia. 

BETTA.    Ancestor  of  rajah,  of  Mysore. 
^    BETA-6AN.VAPPA,  or  DADUGA,  Til. 
Nauelea  oordifolia,  R. 

'     BKTTAMU  or  Bettapu  Cbettit.  Calamus 
•iptang.  LLvB.m.  777. 

,.  BGTTIAH.  A  town  io  India  in  LoDg.  84<> 
85  E.  and  Lat.  26<>.  .46*  N.  There  are 
notices  by  Mr.  Hodgson  of  three  tell  pil- 
lars or  columns,  in  north  Behar»  two  of 
the  pillars  surmounied  by  a  lion«  and  each 
having  an  inscription  upon  the  shaft,  which 
was  unintelligible  at  the  time  Mr,  Hodgson 
wrote,  24th  April,  1834.  The  BeUiHh  in- 
scription is  precisely  the  same  as  tliat  of  Delhi 
and  AUahab»d.  No.  I.  ( Vol.  III.  p.  482. 
Vol  IT.  p.  135.)  These  are  at  Maihiah  near 
Bettlah.  fiahra  and  Rediah.  The  language 
of  Inscriplion.-^Piil].  and  character  Old  Pali. 
Date.— 315,  B.  C.  The  Budhist  king  mention- 
ed i»  Piadasi,  or  Asoka. 

BBTTUTNaUL,  in  Long- 75*.  23'  E.  and 
La^  14^.  52'  IT. 

BETUL A.  The  Birch,  one  of  tho  Betulaceie, 

about  eight  speoiea  of  which  occur  in  India ;  of 

.  those  knoWn  ioNepaul  are  uitida^  alvoideay  otilis 

and  acuminata.      Some  species  of  thia  genus 

grow  in  the  Himalaya.    B.  acuminata  |prows 

*  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul  ui  the 
great  valley  of  that  country*  following  the 

'  course  of  its  rivers  and  B.  cyiindrostachya  and 
B-  nitida  are  plants  of  Kamaon^  The  white 
birch  yields  a  bark  which  the  Kamtsohadalea 
chop  up  with  the  eg^a  of  the  sturgeon,  and 
use  M  their  ordiuary  food.  Tlie  sap  is  acid, 
and  an  agreeable  beverage^  and  may  be  kept  for 
years  without  undergoing  fermeniation. 

BBTULA  species  ?  Ataes  Hindi  ?  its  bark  in 

*  27orthern  India  used  to  dye  ehinti  red  ? 

:     SVIVI4A  JACQWSIiONTlL  Spaoi. 

4Qa 


8x11. 
Bikiib  Uwjputn^-^VaU. 

ladlsn  VMp»  VxA.Zaa> 

Paper  Bitski.. ,, 

Bnur|.«>*.*  •••  ••<••. tttv^* 
Buf}n<*»*««««« ««••••«•«  j# 
iinrmu......  •••••«»•■•  ^| 

This  plant  grows  in  Kamaon,  Gbsrvd  ta 
abundantly  in  the  Punjaub  HimaUja  uiha 
7,000  to  1 1,500  feet,  and  the  two  plsats  1^ 
pear  to  Or.  Stewait  to  bo  the  same  or  ftn 
closely  allied  apeoies-  It  also  ocean  01  la 
border  of  weatern  Tibet  It  grows  to  a  Ugk* 
elevatioit  than  moat  other  trees,  and  nijicse 
rally  be  aeen  oooupying  atrhot  aboTeCosifasa 
foieata.  The  tree  at  timea  rsadMS  4  w  lo  fas 
in  girth  and  )6  feet  high.  The  wood  ii  liaoi: 
valueless,  wi  in  eily  uiad  for  f\o^h,  laa 
bridges,  4se*,  a^  aUitodea  asd  m  ttMCi  vkit 
other  treea  tra  icarce.  Mr.  Watso^  Wn w, 
told  Dr»  Stewart  that  it  is  good  f«  tank- 
ing, and  in  Ksnawar  polea  of  it  ats  v^  i« 
canyiofc  and  awingiog  m  heavy  kisd  d  at 
in  religions  proceaaioos^  vUeh  m^ 
aome  strength  and  elaaticity.  In  l^  ^ 
striking  part  of  Iba  slMt  iM  pdo,  *'  hodu;  ^<i 
horseback/' .  is  made  from  h*  In  hhtni 
''  being  sacred,**  the  bark  u  used  for  fum^ 
piles,  and  at  the  ahrines  of  Umraath,  in  h»\ 
mir,  the  pilgrims  are  said  to  stiip  and  ic£i^ 
themselves  with  this.  In  Kashmir  sad  U^^ 
it  is  iound  very  durable  put  under  the  etnte 
roofs,  and  it  is  largel^  used  for  co^t:r< 
ambrellai  aud  paekiog  Applet,  poae)trft&«'' 
tobacco,  and  drugs.  It  is  also  empioyed  a 
writing  paper,  for  wbich  it  is  said  to  du  1 
cellently,  and  is  exported  to  the  plains  lor  vt-*^ 
ping  round  hooka  tubes.  It  sells  for  ilt 
rupees  a  kharwar,  (ass-load)  in  Kashnir.  ^ 
cording  to  Lowther.  The  pries  isCbusa 
was  stated  to  be  ten  to  aixteen  seen  U 
rupee.  Longden  mentions  that  the  olrf  b^xt 
at  Kpksar,  (now  replaced  by  a  mors  ^^ 
one,)  was  made  oC  bifoben  twig*— '^^ 
Andh.  Boyle,  p.  383.    jDn  J.  L  SUwoH. 


BETULA  BHOJPUTBA.— Fofti^)*^ 

4jpPW 


If 

IS 


Bhsiiapatri  cfasUa  T" 
Bhaipstrs  of  Ba*t' 
Bhag         0   !«•'* 
fthakk        w       • 


Iwdiaa  Faper  BiBskSasL 

Biieh It 

Baij  HziTD.  of  Pangra. 
Bhorjamu  ...  8ijra._TBL. 

asDuj  »••.«•••«.*.  ••  ••• 

Tho  Indian  paper  bireb,  waa  fooad  b«  ^ 
Wallieb  on  the  alps  of  Okarwal  aad  iCsaso:* 
the  Sutlij  valley  between  Bampnr  smI  ^ 
nam  at  an  elavatioii  of  10,oa9  to  13,0^  ^ 
and  il  ia  a  phai  of  Kaglmn,  FMii,  Bassb^*  i^ 
LahauL  II  ia  vearly  allied  to  BiHdiPl^ 
aoea of  Nqrtb  Aaariea.    fi»liti«^*P 


BEWi« 


jDEBQlSi 


c  bUo'dfiB^  al?#iit  tbt  begumiag  of  ih« 
irUiian  en»  finfwor  Wikoft  neotionB  tlial 
le  hiodoos  still  used  the  inndr  bwk  of  Ihit 
iroh  as  piper  mid  A«  miimi  ib  mcuiiiooed  by 
tr.  Clegboro  ia  bi«  noent  Puigftub  Beport. 
ht  bark  pooU  off  in  largo  ibtetSf  ond  ii 
C(l  for  nmlMollu^  for  writiBg  upooy  and  for 
e[flexible  tubes  of  liookhos.  Efery  poMigo* 
ent  of  the  otaaaienUl  pupier  xnaebo  w»ro  of 
uhmir  reaches  the  Panjaub  packed  in  wrappers 
birch-bark.  The  bouses  io  ICasbmir  are  often 
lofed  with  it.  The  bark  ia  used  for  chatia  or 
ide  uisbre]las,and  for  covering  tubes  of  hookas^ 
rotiiTe  smoking  pipes  and  being  of  a  saored 
htncter  itii  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Hindoo 
ilgrimi  visiting  the  ahrine  of  Amruath  in 
Laifcmir  divesi  IheoiielTea  of  their  ordinarj 
iotbes  before  entering  the  ahrine,  eotering 
bar  bodies  with  the  b&ojpaira.  It  ia  now 
mi^ht  to  the  phrina  for  lining  the  tubes  of 
ookihs  and  the  leasee  or  bark  are  used  to 
9v«  the  hsakeio  of  Gou^bo  water  aold  by 
lieertQi  pilgiiaM«  Wood  good :  used  for  eapa» 
omMn  tUBc^,  ami  lor  fuel  bf  tfavoHers  in 
he  higher  rsigss,-*^.  L,  Siewari,  M.  D. 
M  /^.  f .  383.  Mfig.  Oifo^  462.  BUiotB 
VL  Andk.FomU,  Bean.  Frod-  FmJ.  Ckghmn 

^iny.  ^-   te  Aloes  \  Birek;  Paper  ;  Par- 

oiia. 

BETUU  CYLINDROffCAOHYA,  Cylin- 
rieai  iptkedBiroh,  ia  ibiiod  in  Kimmoo.^— 
rs^.  Oyc.  p.  459. 

BETULl  NITIDA.  The  shiping  birch»grow8 

i  KumaoD. 

BErUSUNQU,    Bbno.     P^ristrophe  tiuc- 

)ni. 

BUX4USAH.    The  Arab  name  of  Bas- 

orib. 

BETWA.  A  river  in  ^ellalpore,  in  Hameer- 
)ere.  It  rises  on  the  east  of  a  table  lanJ.  See 
laaebi;8oDari. 

BEDM.  Tel.  Bice  :  busked  grain  of  Oryza 

BEVOlBEtTA  PEAK,  in  Ut-.U''  21' 
4t.76^  43'  in  the  Kilgiria,ia  S.  of  the  Doda- 
«iU  peak.  Thb  top  of  the  peak  ia  8,4S8 
(t  sbofe  the  sea.— JBotiie. 

BEUBA,  in  Ung.  84^  11'  £.  and  Lat. 
J'  31  N. 

BEUEBBS,  Fa.  Butt«t. 

BEUBA.  CaK.  Margosa  bark. 

BEUm,  eallfd  abo  Becutb,  alao  Behutfa, 
^  ic  Byhiiua  ealied  Bakia,  meaia  Tosd  of 
cae«s,  t.  «,  identical  with  apaee,  the  notlier's 
fwib»  the  prifneral  mother.  Tho  fuiudameittal 
^  ii  that  of  the  molber  of  life  oa  sotttea  of 
ile,  which  is  the  meaoing  of  Ear feh  (£¥e)  of 

BEWA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 


BBT AH»  aeootdiiig  to  BaimeH  aneienlly  edia 
ed  Beypaat*ba»  ia  the  Hyphaaia  or  Uvphaaia  of 
AleiaBdar— tho  modera  BaaL-i*-JtoMatf^ 
JfoBsotr,  jr.  109. 

BBYBBB,  in  L.  TO^  31'  1.  mA  Latw 
«»•  r  N. 

BBYKEB  BUNDKB»lft  L.  7a<»  90"  E. 
and  Let.  Si^.  30'  N. 

BETFOBE  BlVJfiB,  on  tbo  Malabar  Coaat 
in  Lat.  W*  W  K.>  6  miles  aoatb  of  CaUeut 
has  8  or  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  tidaa. 

BBZ  also  BAZ.    Baaa.  Mace. 

BETLA,  towns  ia  India  :  aae  la  I^  TO*  Bf« 
S»  and  Lat.  33«  43'  N.  another  Beylah  in 
lamg.  71''  0'  B.  and  Lat.  i^"*  41'  N«  a  third 
in  Lena.  74''  24'  £.  and  Jjat.  lO""  10'  N. 

BBYT  in  L.  22^  2B|'  N.  L.  t%^  %\  £.  also 
written  Beit,  Bete  aad  Bate^aa  ialawt  in  the 
gnlf  of  Oambay.  It  waa  taken  possession  of 
by  the  ptrataaof  Jugui,  after  they  bad  beea 
defeated  by  Kutab  Shah.  In  A.  D.  1482,  Beyt 
felly  after  having  fought  twenty  aaval  engage- 
meata.  Beyt  fort  waa  taken  and  destroyed  on 
the  15th  October  1839.  The  riea  of  the  lida 
ia  14  feet.    See  ^gbir,  India,  p.  88^9. 

BEZOAR.  Eng. 
Faduj ^ ...Ab.  1  Qawserah  also  Pa^r- 


Hejr-ul-bucher #j 

Gbyroon Dok. 

gskspaDOvah... •  n 

Bsaoar Baa. 

Serpent  Btone  ... ...    ,f 

Cow  Bezoar...'. ,» 

Bexoard I>^ 

Besoarsteen Obr. 

OnnMsfaaadMi Orz. 

Zabitf  asohra Huid 

BatuNakit  Jajp. 

GoligSt  Mantika.  Ha- 
tika,   also  Goliga 

af  AL  AT. 


i-Kaoi PMfc 

Paxaher-Kani...        ,, 

Baar  PoBtt 

Ooroohana. 8aaa 

Viaagnl Bmaab 

Qoroobanam,  Viahakallu^ 
alao  Pamu  Ealla  alao 

tahiksUu Tah. 

Oenida  paSae  m.  ...Tn*. 

Ghyiiia»...M  ••••••. ..Baa* 

Zahar-osorah.M... »,    j» 


There  are  seyeral  kinds  of  bezoar«  'most  of 
them  concretions  found  in  the  gall-bladdet  s  or 
intestines  of  various  animals.  Someare  of  a  deep- 
ish  olive  green  colour.  They  also  said  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  goats,  do^s^  cowsi  or  other 
animals ;  the  hog  beroar,  the  bovine  bezoar,  and 
the  camel  bezoar  are  alao  mentioned  snd  thia 
last  the  hindooa  turn  into  a  yellow  paint ;  but 
the  harder substancea  thebinHoo  jewellers  polisb 
and  thread  into  jewels.  The  word  bezoar  is 
from  the  Persian  pa-zabr.  from  '  pao,  to 
purify  and  zahr  poison.  Ouseley  says  that 
the  pazen  bezoar,  from  the  mountain  goat, 
the  boa-i-kohi  is  the  roost  prized  ib  Persia.  In- 
deed the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  concre- 
tion found  in  the  stomach  of  a  Koat  in  Persi8,but 
is  now  used  to  designate  siraiiar  substances 
found  in  various  other  animals^  ss  the  cow, 
horse,  boar,  camel,  &c.  Thai  produced  by  the 
goat  was  formerly  much  prized  as  medicine, 
sometimes  selLinij  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
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bezoahS 

gbld ;  bni  tince  its  eoDstitoent  parti'  have  beeo 
aaoariainad,  it  has  eeased  to  be  sought  After. 
Piffereot  aQiflnals  produce  bezoar,  the  oomposi* 
tioD  of  which  differs  oftea  ia  the  same  kind  of 
soidisL  as  .well  as.  in  dissiaaiUr  species.    The 
oriental  besoar  is  formed  of  bile  aud   resin ; 
Other  kinds  are  found  to  be  made  of  hair,  others 
of  wood,  and  some  principally  of  magnesia  and 
phosphate  of   lime.     The  true  besosr.from 
Persia  is  oounterfeited  so  well  by  pipe-clay  end 
ox-gall,  that  evea  those  have  been  deceived  who 
procure  the  genuine  from  the  animal.  The  genu- 
fa9  tbft>ws  off  only  a  small  seals  when  a  hot 
aeedle  is  thrust  into  it,  and  put  into  hot  water 
it  remains  unchanged :  when  rubbed  on  chalk, 
the  trace  should  be  vellow,  but  green  oo  quick 
lime.  That  found  in  the  camtl  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  yellow  pigment  by  tiie  hindus.    The  oow 
besoar  is  yaiued  in  the  Chinese  market  at  from 
tiO  to  125  a  catty,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
soleras  a  medicine.  The  little  which  is  brought 
there   is  from  Indis.     In  the  iuterior  of  the 
Asjang  district,  in  Borneo,  are  two  species  of 
monkey  whioh  produce  the  Batu  Nakir,  or 
Besoar  ^tone.    One  is  large  snd  black    with 
a  long  tail  called  N^akit.    One  is  large  and  red, 
but  has  no  tail,  and  is  called  ba$i.     In  one  out 
of  ten  or  twenty  of  these  two  monkeys,  are  found 
the  Bezoar  ;  if  not  extracted   quickly  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  it  is  said  to  be  of  inferior 
siae  and  quality.    Crawfurd  also  mentions  that 
the  Besoar  stones  brought  from  Borneo  are  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  snd  intestines 
of  monkeys.  Dr.  Honigberger,  mentions  that  a 
Besoar  of  ths  Eastern  doctors  (Padzahr  seeab, 
Pers:  kanee  zahr  mohra,  Uiud.)is  dark  g^een 
sarpentine,  snd   a  specimen    in   the  Madrss 
Museum  brought  from  Delhi  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbins,  as  Zahr  mohra,  is  undoubtedly  this 
mineral.  While  this  part  was  passing  through  the 
press,  a  mahomedan    called   to  offer   for  sale 
two  large  rings  of  **  Zehr  mora,"  both   formed 
of  a  serpentine  marble.  Faulkner's  description 
seems  also  that  of  a  serpentine.    It  is  brought 
to  Bombsy  from  Guserat  and  Malabar  in  small 
quantitieS|  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to  China. 
Ainslic  mentions  that  it  is  brought  to  India 
from  Ceylon,  Bussorsh  and  the  sea  ports  in  the 
gulf  of  Persia,  also  that  ssa  medicine,  Bezosris 
supposed,  by  the  native  practitioners,  to  possess 
sovereign  virtues  as  sn  exterual  application  iu 
cases  of  bites  of  snakes,  stings  of   scorpions, 
hydrophobia,  ke»    Bezoars  do  not  deserve  the 
least   confidence.    That    known  as   Oriental 
Bezosr,    wss   formerly   used  iu  medicine    iu 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  India  a  stone  weighing 
an  ounce  was  sold  for  iS5  snd  one  of  41  oz.  for 
£100.    The  Fadaniya  Bezoar  of  the  Punjaub 
are  intestinal  calculi,  consisting  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  fcc.    They  occur  there  in  the  intestines 
of  farious  animals.— -Dr.  Homifberger,  ju  244. 


BHADORAH. 

&8havffhne8sy,  fogt  691.  Cnumfwd^  pagi 
PaweU,  HMHd  Book,  JBboa.  Frod.  Ftnjn'^ 

laS.    MOTTtBOflm 

BBZOMMAR  is  the  sett  of  the  Pat 
spiritual  head  of  all   the  Armeniaa  esiliohc 
the  East.     He  is   assisted  by  senral  bis 
and  about  twenty  or  thirty  monks.— Bo^t 
Trcttfds,  Vol  IL  p.  45. 

.  B6HAT.    A  Karen  tribe.    One  of  tbe ; 
sections  of  the  Karen  race,  the  other  t^o 
the  Sirsu  snd  the  Pwo.     The  Bghsi  tr  bet 
the  Bxhai-ka-ten ;  Bjchai-ko-hta;  Bgh&i 
tai ;   Lav  may,  snd  Menu  manaoi.    See 

BHABAGUPTA.    Name  of  a  king  n 
inscription  atBaoIee.    See  Inscripdoos,  p.  * 

BHABAR,  HiMD.    UrUca  hsUiopbjiii 
Andropofton  intolutum. 

BHAROOT,  Hind.    Ashes  of  M 
dung   which    hindus    smear  om  tkir  I 
heads  and  bodies.    See  Atteet, 

BHABRA,  nesrBsirath  on  theraslWl 
Jeypore  and  Delhi  whenee  a  stone  sot  ta 
Csleutta  Museum  was  got.  It  eosttiM 
edict  of  king  Pyadssi.  and  spedfiealljf  nkn 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  ^*  Bhagant  Boc- 
dha."— PnfiM^'s  Tibet,  Tartaij  wd  Ifcr 
UOy  p.  155*    See  Inscriptions,  p.  371 

BHABRI,  Hind.     Amarantus  aoardiu. 

BHABRIA.  A  aection  of  the  Koli  net,  Jt:  * 
ling  from  Baroda  north  to  Mahee  Kants^^i^{ 

BHABUtt.  Hind.  Eriophenim  esaMi#* 
num. — Boyle.    See  Cotton  Grass ;  Cyptnot. 

BHABUK.  A  dense  forest  tract  orj»o^<4 
sloping  ground  10  or  13  miles  brasd  \n^ 
the  Sewalic  hills. 

BHADARIA.  A  tribe  of  mendicsnU  of  b«» 
minical  descent,  who  profess  astrology •-*'^-- 
ton'8  Oiouary. 

BHADAUREA.  A  branch  of  CbouboBP; 
puts  ill  Bhsdawar.— ^t/jwm'*  fltosavy. 

BHADER,  a  river  of  Kattywar,  is  L.  *: 
10'  N.,  L.  71"  18'  8.  E.  runs  8.  W.  intou 
ludian  Ocean,  nesr  Poorbundrr,  in  L21*  •• 
N.,  L.  69^  46'  15..  Length  185  milei. 

BHADBRPOOR.  in  L.  78*  S*B.  uJl- 
24*^  20'  N. 

BHADON,  the  fifth  month  of  tb«  W' 
luni-solsr  yesr,  Auj^ust  snd  Septembsr.  tu 
the  3rd  of  this  month,  amongst  csjpuU  v^ 
is  a  grsnd  procession  to  the  Chougsn ;  '•* 
8tb,  or  AshUmi,  is  the  birth  of  (Mou 
Amongst  rajputs,  there  are  seversi  hoiiiii?^  ^ 
this  month,  when  the  periodicsl  nisi  vt  a 
full  descent ;  but  that  on  the  last  boi  ^ 
(MiM  14,  or  39th)  is  the  most  lefsif^^ 
—Tod's  BajaHhom,  Vol.  /.  p.  581.  ^ 
Nat'-hdwsr. 

BHADORAH,  in  L*  77*  3i'  E.  wi  I'  •*' 
56' N. 
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BBAG. 


BHAJQAYATA  aABIRA, 


BHABEA,  a  Jiinda  month.'  See  Krishna ; 
isbov ;  YaoM. 

BHaDKA-IALI,  Savb.  from  bhadn,  good- 
iis,  and  Kali,  a  gorideaa.  See  Bhadra. 
BHADRA  MUSTE,  Sans.,  also  bhadra 
ogft  gaddi,  Tbl.  Cyperus  hexastaehyiu 
BHADEAPADA.  a  hiodu  mootb,  when 
e  sun  is  in  the  sign  Sinha,  corresponding  to 
eTimil  month  of  Aovani.'  See  Varsha. 
BUADRASKNA,  king  of  Magadba,  one  of 
e  Situnaga  dynasty,  B.  C.  400 — Bmaem^ 
)l  III,  pp.  538,9  and  42.  See  Bhattiya. 
BHADBJ.N ATU.  The  town  and  temple  of 
badri-NsUi  are  situate  on  the  west  bank  of 
«  AUcknanda,  in  the  centre  of  a  ralley  of 
Mutfoar  milea  long,  and  one  mile  in  its 
rcitest  bffsadtik  The  eaat  bank  rises  oonai. 
unhlj  higher  than  the  west  bank,  and  is  on 
ierel  with  the  top  of  the  temple.  About  the 
iddJe  of  the  bank  ia  a  large  cistern  about 
letity  or  thirty  feet  sqasre,  cof  ered  in  with 
(lopiBg  roof  of  deal  planks  supported  on 
oodcn  posts.  This  is  called  Tapta-kund^  and 
\  a  wim  bnlh,  supplied  by  a  spring  of  hot 
Iter  insing  ftsm  the  monntaiti  by  a  subtena- 
eooa  passage,  and  conducted  to  the  cistern 
broigh  a  anaii  spout  representing  a  dragon's 
r  a  griio'a  head.  A  tittle  to  the  hsft  of  it 
>  Sui^ra-eaad,  another  hot  spring,  issuing  in  a 
»7  small  atrean  through  a  fissure  in  the 
mk.  There  is  no  bssin  or  reservoir  to  receive 
le  vatei;  The  principal  idol,  Bbadri-oatb,  is 
aoed  opposite  the  door,  at  the  farther  extre- 
ifT :  aliove  its  hesd  is  a  small  looking  glsas, 
bieh  reflects  the  objects  from  the  outside : 
front  of  it  an  two  or  three  lampa  which  fur* 
sb  &U  the  light  the  apartment  receives  ex- 
:ptmg  from  the  door  diffusing  such  feeble 
iimincnBg  rays>  that  nothing  was  clearly  dis- 
nfuisbed.  It  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  gold 
ad  silrer  brocade.  Below  it  was  a  tuble,  or 
Mrd,eovered  with  the  same  kind  of  cloth. — 
Wr'f  Himaiaya  Momiains,  pp,  373-375. 
*  Bsdri-aath. 

BHAEE  ALSO  KABAKA,  DcK.    8tercuHa 

►loraU. 

BHAEE-6O0B00  VALEB,  Bans.  From 

laee,  s  brother,  and  goorooi  a  teacher. 

BHAEOUL.  Seemingly  the  Grewiaoppo- 
^oiia.  lisot.  Pogson  says  it  grows  in  the 
Tines  of  Simla.  The  ropea  made  from  it  are 
roog  sad  durable  ;  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
e  fiilsffers  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves, 
k^ich  sell  ftom  three  to  fire  annas  per  load  of 
^  to  4S  aeers.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive  aa 
^  in  the  hot  valleys,  aa  at  higher  and  colder 

LttstioDs.    It  soppliee  a  crop  of  twigs  annu- 

11t. 

9 

BHA6,  in  Long.  68^  %i'  £.  and  Lat.  SS'^ 


BHAGA,  a  river  in  Ladak.  See  Linga ; 
Ladaky  Lahoul. 

BHAGADA  KOI,  in  Long.  73^  5V  £.  and 
Let.  ««**  9'  N. 

BU AGAD ATTA.  The  king  of  the  Yavanar 
who  submitted  to  king  Jarasaodha.  But  one 
royal  person  defeated  by  one  Jarasandhai  king 
of  Bhsgadhs,  was  Semiramis.— •  Jna«eii^  Vol,  p. 
///.655. 

BHAGANA.  SaVa.  The  circumference  of  a 
circle.  Independently  of  astronomical  pur- 
poses, the  hindus  frequently  divide  the  ciroum* 
fereace  of  the  circle  into  13  Basior  Signst 
subdivided  sexagesimally  into  Bhi^a,  Cala, 
Vicala,  &c.,  t«  e.  degrees,  minutes^  seeonds,  &c. 
Bhagatia  meana  aisQ  a  RVolttLion.-**J?»  Waf 
rem* 

BAGABy  Hind.  The  grau  Eriophmrum 
cannabinum. 

BUAGAT,  Hind.  A  bindu  religious  puritan 
initiated  by  a  necklace  of  heads  round  the  neck, 
and  a  circle  oh  the  forehead.    After  initiatiDn 
ttiepuritfui  abstains  from  flesh  and  spirits.  But' 
Bhagat,  Bhakt,  simply  means  a  follower,  or. 
worshipper  aa  Siva .  bbagat,  or  Vishnn  bha- 
gat,   a    worshipper   or  follower  .of   Siva   or. 
Vishnu.      Bhsgat    is    also    the   name   given. 
to    the    head    of    the    math    or    temple    of. 
Kanoba*  He  works  himself  into  a  state  of  hys- 
terb,  on  the  Janm  Ashtami,  and   the  people 
believing  him  to  be  then  poaaessed  by  Kxiabna, 
worship  him  with  incense  and  proatratiQn»  and. 
preseut  sick  people  to  be  touched  and  cnted. 

BHAGAYADA,  a    bindu  goddeaa.  fiaxlo« 
lomeo  says  that  her  figure  iraa  on  the  pagoda' 
coin,  and  gave  it  the  name.    See  Bhagavati ; 
Pagoda. 

BHAG AVAN  or  BHAGAVAT.  A  oame'of 
deity,  denoting  €k>d«  The  derivatbn,  reduned 
from  metaphor,  meana  the  primary  cause  of 
creation.  Bhagwon  is  the.  name  by  wbieh  all 
hindus  recognise  the  Supreme  Being*— jr0jfZar«. 
See  Inscriptions,  388  ;  Krishna  ;  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAN  DASA.  The  slave  of  Bhaga*: 
van.    See  Namyana.  ^ 

BHAGAVAT,  Sams.  Divine.  SecBhakta; 
Kali;  Kasambi  ;  Krishna*  Vallabha  Aeharya; 
Yaishnava ;  Tama. 

BHAGAVATA,  Sans.  From  Bhagavat^  di< 
vine.    See  Inacnptions,  375.  Veda. 

BHAGAVATA.  An  extinct  Vaishnsvm  sect, 
who  wore  the  usual  marks,  the  discast  club« 
IM.,  of  thttt  dvvinity.  and  likewise  reverenced 
the  salagram  and  tulaai ;  the  Bhagavat .  of  the 
pvesent  day  is  one  who  follows  particulady  the 
authority  of  the  Sri  Bhagavat  Purana. 

BHAGAVATA  SARIAA  of  the  Baoko-Mi 
inscriptions  discovered  by  generals  Ventnraand. 
Court  and  Mr.  Masson ;  oeriain  titles  in  them 
snob  -as*  Mahar^a  or  King  and  ChhAtnpa, 
"*  Satrap»'*and>articplar  terms,  aucb  aefhe-; 
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BHAaAlFUA. 


HHAIBAVA. 


Ktntt  Barifi,  or  relios  of  Bwldali ;  mftU«piU 
or  mother  and  father,  putra  sod,  and  vihara,  a 
moaastert,  had  lonir  been  known. 

BHiQWAT-GBBTA.  Sans.  From  Bha|ra- 
vat,  difinoi  and  freetiii  a  hymn,  %,  e.,  Divine 
Song,  a  Bantorit  poom  in  the  form  of  a  dialogne 
belireen  Aij^ina  and  Kriahna.  It  ia  an  epitode 
oontaining  Krishna'a  inetmctiona.  The  brah- 
mins regard  it  aa  only  inferior  to  the  Vedas  ; 
first  translated  by  Charles  WHkias  in  1765,  It 
is  the  most  intelligible  and  most  interesting  of 
dl  the  Sansorit  wtiiings.  It  ia  written  in 
splendid  metre  and  belongs  lo  a  literary  a^e. 
The  datea  of  the  Schoola  of  Pbilosopliy,  the 
Dirasana  of  the  hindue,  depend  on  that  of 
Baddha^  who  lived  544  fi.  C.  aeoordin|c  to  the 
hindus,  and  350  B.C.  according  to  German 
oritise.  The  Bhagavat  GUa,  the  Mahabarat  and 
the  Kamayana  are  to  the  hindu  all  that  the 
bible,  the  newspaper  and  the  library  are  to 
Europeans.  --'  Taflur, 

BHAGAVATI.  SAira.  In  hinda  mythology 
ii  the  irifo  of  Bha^van.  Bhngavati,  SaNa. 
il  from  bhoga,  to  endure  or  enjoy. 

BHAGAVAT  PUBANA.  One  of  the  hooka 
ol  the  hindus,  styled  Purana,  of  which  then 
am  eighteen.  The  Yishnn  Purana  ia  that  beat 
known<    See  Sumatra. 

•  BHAGAVBN  SAKTA  MUNI.  A.  name  en« 
graved  on  a  oopper  plate  found  ia  theieUe 
ehamber  of  one  of  the  Kenneri  eaves,  age  2nd 
otatuiTi  B.  O.     Sea  Inscriptions,  p*  891. 

BHAGBLA.  8eeBag<^. 
^  BHAGfiLUUND.  •*  The  land  ci  thaBhagel." 
Bttwah  fa  the  capital  of  Bhaaelkhnad,  founded 
hgr  the  BIbagela  Rajpoots,  a  braneh  of  the  So- 
lanki  kings  of  Anhulwarra.—  Tod'i  BajaMtm, 
IW.  /.  Sde  Bagelkand ,  Gnserat. 

BHAUGBLPOOa.  A  rerenua  district  of 
Bengal,  formed^Mit  of  the  aaaient  Bahar* 

BHAGlgATHA.  One  of  the  Solar  dynaaty. 
See  %nPm  Taaea. 

BHAOIRATTI  PBAK,  in  L.  SO""  56'  N. 
1^ ;  n»d  L.  W  6V 1.  E.  ia  in  Gachwal,  near  the 
origin  of  the  Bhagiratti  river,  and  21,890  feet. 
G.  T.  S.  in  height.  Herbert  and  Hodgaon  oall 
thaa.peafc  the  "*  Pyramid,*'  and  give  Lat.  M. 
SO""  54'  6'  ;  Long.  Gr.  79''  r  V  ;  B.  Height 
U*d79  ML,^Sbkiaff. 

BHAGMUTTT.  A  rirwr  of  NepanL  SatnuuH 
i^  the  capital  ia  built  at  the  Junetiott  of  the 
Bhagmutty  and  Bishmutty, 

BHAG^NUGQUR.  Tba  smoieot  name  «f 
Hydembad  ia  the  Dvkkatt. 

BDJAGMUE  The  rich  aUmal  laada  ander 
the  Jumna. 

BBAGOOL.  A  ifarer  of  Shahjehanpoie  and 
nnning  near  Bhafai  iu  the  Bareilly  diatriet, 

BHAOTA.  A  tribe  of  the  Ahir  Aea. 

BKAOALHJB,  anL.26''  JV  S^  N.  L«ng. 
M*  er  r  I.,  i&  Bi^  oa  the  right  bi&k 


of  the  Gangea,  143  nrilea  K.  of  Dhspv.  ii 
the  level  of  the  railway  it  is  154  (eet  sbonta 
•ea.  Hooker  meatioaa  tiiat  ha  ftNmd  gairq 
here  the  Teooma  jaamineides,  Brythrim ;  Aiii* 
sonia,  Bombaz,  teak,  banyan*  peepul,  ami 
Casuarina,  Termtnalia,  Meiia  and  Baalusa- 
Mim.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  92.  See  Indis^  VA  9. 
Kol  M6. 

BHAGWAN.  HxHB.6od»LMd,th6a&t. 
the  aopseme  Creator.  Amongst  ViiAsm 
hindus,  a  name  of  7ishnn.    See  BhsgSTUL 

BHAGWANA,  in  BahioUetatt,  is  a  cms 
a  rock  fllted  with  the  dried  mamAy^ibbote 
of  infanta  some  of  which  when  sew  br  \k. 
had  a  oomnaratively  recent  a(i{)esrs86e. 

BHAI,  Hind.  Brother,  comnde,fnmVM 
are  many  eempound  wonla  :  Jiai  im<  n» 
tivea,  cownectioae,  feliow  townamea.  S^fukn 
ox  Bhai-bhant  landa  held  in  eaaaMa  bf  ok- 
tives.-^J?afoe,  ^i^K  Gio9.  PL  64. 

BHAI  Latterly  tba  title  of  fihat  vu  is 
practice  fffei{«entl.v  given  lo  any  Stkhdmnrtt 
sanctity,  whether  his  anocator  »ers  tk  «mpi* 
nion  of  a i^ooioo  or  ndt«  The  Behdi  ssiSodb; 
however,  oon&ne  themaelvea  to  the  ditfiscufi 
namee  of  thair  tribes,  aa  tiie  Bchdes  sdU  tba 
selves  BAbaaad  the  Sodhee  sometiMi  ar- 
gute to  themselves  the  title  of  georoo,  aiui 
reppssentatives  of  Govind  and  Bsm  Dst.«-(b> 
nimghavCM  Hidorif  of  At  Siik§tP>  611. 

BHAI  BHAGLOO.  The  feoadir  of  t'j 
Ky  thul  family.  He  waa  a  uselul  partisan  of  IM 
Lake,  but  was  aubsequently  reduoHi  Is  eoap 
ri^ve  inaignificanoe  under  the  opsrsiioD  of  ih 
British  system  of  escheat-  Dfaurraa  Sisci 
the  aaceator  of  the  reapeotable  BbsiofiW 
greean,  a  place  between  the  Sntlcj  aad  isaai. 
waa  likewise  a  follower  ol  Hur  Baee. 

BHAIAD,  HinjK  A  brotherhood,  a  in 
aiten  to  the  kinamen  of  a  Jbarqah  ekiaf.  2« 
Bhai. 

BHAI-BIRRUNG.    The    seed  of  s  parf 
hrooght  to  Ajmere.  fram  Barosptae,  sobim«*< 
warm  and  used  in  meaalih,  and  ia  prrtov- 
tions  to  promote  digeatioa.— *GtfniL  Md.  T^ 
p.  126. 

BHAI-BIA,  Bow,  ?  InAmbsnt,if 
ber  used  for  house  posts,  ^comnoBly  ^ 
White  Jarool. — Oapicun  Dance. 

BHAIL,tUiHi».    Salix,  sp. 

B  MAINS,  HtKO.  amakbo&b.  V^ 
HxHO.  a  she  buihlo. 

BHAtN^H,  HiN».    BaUx  tefraspcmi 

BHAI-PHAMBA.  The  iloweis  ofopg 
biDught  to  Ajmere  from  Harowtee,  ooswlH 
warm,  and  used  to  promote  digestioa.^^ 
Med.  Top.  p,  lit. 

BHAIRA.  See  Otyaa  eatifa. 

BHAIBAYA,  SANaomiT,  TiemcndosL  A 
title  of  Hahadeta,  #a  ite  deatrcgrer.  IMiH 
or  Bharui  is  an  incarnation  or  a  sen  of  S|vi  >l 
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BHAKTl  OR  BHAGiT 


BHAKUT.KAIBY. 


Vis  destmetife  cburacter,  and  of  Kali.      He 
19  a  terrifie  deity,  and  can    only   be   satis- 
lied  by  blood.     He   cut  off  the  Bfth  head  of 
Brihoa,  with  bis  thuiob  nRil.     According  to 
Major  Tod  there  are  two  Bhairava,  the  fair,  and 
the  black  (Gora  and  Kala,)  who  in  the  field  of 
battle  are  the  standard -beiirers  of  their  mother. 
Tbe  sable  deity  is  the  most  worshipped.     The 
do^  is  aacred  to  him,  and  in   sculptures  he  is 
commonly  represented   on   one.     He   is   also 
ealleil  B»jr&ng:s,  or  of  thunderbolt  frame.  Mr. 
Ward,  itates  that,  under  the  name  of  Bhairavn, 
Siva  li  regent  of  Kashi  (Benares).     All  persons 
dyins  at  Benares   are  entitled  to  a   place  in 
SiTft'a  besven  ;  but  if  any  one  Tiolate  the  laws 
of  the  Sbaster  during  his  residence,  Bhairava 
grinds  bim  to  death.     At  tbe  celebrated  Lat  of 
Bbairrt  at  Beoiirea,  the  Kan-phata  jogi  ascetics 
oSciate  aa  priests.     A  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Bhjiru  and  his  wife  Jayeesun   at  Loni,  about 
twfke  miles  from    Poona,  into  which  people 
\mten  hy  mak^-s  are  brought,  and,  h Indus  be- 
levfjinwrisbly  recoTer,     Bfayrn  will  not  even 
ptrmii  tbe  Mem-tre^,   used   as  a   preservative 
a^a'Dst  tbe  bhes  of  anake^,  to   grow   near  the 
pi  are,  as  all  persona    so  bitten   are   under  his 
special  esre.    In  the  temple  of  K\las  at  Ellora 
is  a  beautiful  sculpture  of  him  bearing  in   his 
haods  the  damarp,  the  hooded  snake,  and    ap- 
pnentlv  s  richly    sculptured    sceptre. —  Cole 
Mftk,  Hind.  p.  73. 

BHAIRAVA-JOAP.  ''  At  some  distance  to 
Ike  north  of  tbe  Jaina  temples  of  Girnar  and 
ibove  them  on  the  verge  of  the  hill,  stands  a 
huge  insaUted  rock,  the  Bhairava  joap,  or  '  Leap 
3f  Death/  otherwise  styled  the  Kajamela-vana- 
palhar— tbe  *  desire  realizing  rock,* — whence 
kmdQi  hare  often  been  tempted  by  demoniac 
superstition  to  throw  themselves  away  in  the 
li'peofa  biippy  future.  Laying  a  coconut  on 
^^t  diziy  verge  of  this  rock,  the  deluded  victim 
'l^empsto  poise  himself  upon  it  and  in  another 
instant  be  is  beyond  humanity's  reach,  and  hia 
body  a  prey  to  tbe  vultures  that  soar  under  ihe 
lofty  cliff.  Such  suicide  has  long  been  forbid- 
>n,  but  only  three  or  four  years  ago  three 
^^iMy  keeping  secret  their  intentionifi,  ascended 
ind  made  tbe  fatal  leap  ;  some  Rabari  had  alsO 
etermined  to  do  the  same,  but  were  res- 
rained." 

BHAITACHAKA  villages  owned  by  people 
lesceodants  from  a  common  stock.    See  Bhai, 

Bhaiad. 

^  BHAJEPOOR,  in  Long.   80"  5S'  B.   and 

Ut.  I8«  19'  N. 

BHaJI,  Hmd.  Sanb.  Greens. 

BHAKSA,  HiKD.  Tribulos  lanuginoaus 
wd  T.  terrcstris. 

BHAKBL  A  yellow  earth  used  in  coarse 
'n'^H  at  Multan. 

BHAKTA  OK  BHAGAT,  a  term  amongst 
^l^*  Viiibnava,  now  usually  applied  to  a  puri- 


tan, or  any  individual  more  devout  than  his 
neighbours.  The  Bhakta  formerly  were  a  aect 
who  worshipped  Vishnu  aa  Vasudeva. —  WiUon. 
See  BhagAvaia.  Hindu. 

BHAKTA.  HiNn.  See  Dakshina. 

BHAKTA  MALA,  a  work  in  which  is  em- 
bodied the  legendary  history  of  all  the  niost 
celebrated  Bhakta  or  devotees  of  the  Vaish- 
nava  order.  It  was  originally  written  in  a 
Hindi  dialect,  by  Nabha  Ji,  about  A.  D.  1680, 
but  was  added  to  by  Narayan  Das  who  pro- 
bably wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  This 
termed  the  Mala  was  added  to  in  A.  D.  1713  by 
Krishna  Das,  the  additions  being  named  the 
Tika. —  WiUon, 

BHAKTl    in  hinduism,  signifies   a  union 
of  implicit  faith  with  incessant  devotion.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Bhakta  was   an  important  in- 
novation upon  the  primitive  hindu  religion.  The 
object  of  the  Vedas,  as  exhibited  in  the  Vedan- 
ta,  seems  to  have  been  the  inculcation  of  fixed 
religious  duties  as  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  deities  or  of  any  deity  ; 
and,  beyond  that,  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
material  impurities,  by  acts  of  self-denial  and 
profound  meditation  ;  and  so  fitting  the  spiritual 
part   for     its    return   to   its   original   source. 
This  system  was  diffused   throughout  the  old 
pagan  world.     But   the   fervent  adoration   of 
one  deity  superseded    all   this  necessity,   and 
broke  down   practice  and   speculation,   moral 
duties  and  political  distinctions.     In  the  Bha- 
gavat,  Kriahna   is  made  to  declare  that  to  his 
worshipper,  such  worship  presents  whatever  he 
wishes, — paradise-like  rations,  godhead,  &c.  and 
is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than   any  or  all 
observances,  than   abstraction,  than  knowledge 
of  the  divii.e  nature,  than   the  subjugation  of 
the  passions,  than  the  practice   of  the  Yoga, 
than  charity,  than   virtue,  or  anything   that  is 
deemed     most    meritorious.      An    important 
consequence  results  from  these   premises — that 
as  all  men  are  alike  capable  of  feeling  the  sen- 
timents of  faith  and  devotion,   it  follows   that 
all  castes  become  by   such  sentiments  equally 
pure.      Amongst     the    Yantswara    sectarians 
founded  by  Chaitanya,   all  persons  of  all  castes 
are  admitted  into  the  sect  and  all  are  at  liberty 
to  sink   their   civil  difl'erences   in   the  general 
circulation  of  mendicant  and  ascetic  devotees 
in  which  character  they  receive  food  from  any 
hands,  and   of  course  eat  and   live  with  each 
other,  without  regard   to  former   distinctions. 
In  like  manner,  as  followers  of  one  faith,  all 
individuals  are  equally  entitled  to  the  prasad,  or 
food  which  has  been  previously  presented  to  the 
tleity  and  it  is  probably  the  distribution  of  this, 
annually,  at  Jaganath,  that  has  given   rise  to 
the  idea  that  at  this  place  all   castes  of  hindus 
eat  together. 

BHAKULKAIRT,  in  L.  78«  2'  E.  and  I.. 
22<i  47'  N. 
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BEIiVO. 


BHANO. 


BU  AL.  A  tribe  of  proprietory  rajpati,  in  Se- 
cundrabtd,  Balundshahr,  Hatraa  and  Tuppul  in 
A\iv:\\rh,— Elliot 

BHALABIPOORA.  Aaubraerged  city  inKat- 
tiwar,  inland  from  Bhownug^^ur,  eovered  with 
18  feet  of  alluvium.  Half  the  towns  and  vil- 
laj<ea  around  are  built  fiom  the  bricks  and 
carved  stones  of  the  ancient  city.  — i>r.  NtcJiol' 
ion,  Bombay  Time*^  February  1852.  See  Ba- 
labhi. 

BHALGAON.  Two  towns  in  India  one  in 
L.  78^  20'  E.  and  L.  22°  53*  N,  the  other  in 
L.  86«  19'  E.  and  L-  a?'  45'  N, 

BHALIKA,  contemporary  with  Dhritarash- 
traj  and  the  five  brothers  Paudu,  Bhalika 
means  the  Bactrian^  from  Balkh,  tbe  later  form 
of  the  name  of  that  city. 

BHALLATAKl,  Savb.  also  BhalUtamu. 
also  Arushkhara.  Sanb.  Bhilawa,  HiNP.  Se- 
mecarpus  anacardium,  L.  Marking  nut. 

BHALLA,  BiNO.  Semecarpua  anaeardium. 
Marking  nut  tr«e. 

BHALLODE  in  L.  7a«  20'  E.  and  L.  21« 
51' N. 

BHALOO,  Hind.    A  bear. 

BUALLOO  SOOR.  Hind.  Melea  ooUaris, 
also  M.  albos^ularia. — Blytk, 

BUAUSULTAN.  The  Bhal  rijpat  clsn 
who  live  in  Benaudhra  and  Ooruckpoor. 

BHALUNJ.  A  town  in  L.  W  4'  E.  and 
L.  27°  33'  N. 

BHAMAH.  A  race  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Newer.  The 
Bhamah  shaves  his  head  like  the  Bhotiah. 

BHAMADATASA.  The  name  of  a  king  on 
one  of  the  coins  of  the  Ramadatta  aeries  of 
Kalinga. 

BHAMADATTA.  A  king  of  Kalinga,  sup- 
posed to  be  (he  Brahmadatta,  who  at  Buddha's 
death  reoeived  the  tooth  relic  at  Kalinga.  See 
Inscriptions,  p.  384. 

BHAMBUR.  A  ruined  town  in  Sind,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  captured  during  the 
khslifat  of  Harun«ur-Eashid. 

BHAMO  in  upper  Burmab,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  milea  N.  N«  E.  from 
the  royal  city  of  Mandalay.  The  old  town  of 
Bhamo  liei  two  days  journey  up  the  Tapan 
river,  one  of  the  nearest  tributaries  of  tbe  Irra- 
waddy  in  that  locality,  Shans  were  once  the 
principal  settlers  in  the  old  town.  The  present 
city  is  situttted  about  forty  miles  west  of  tbe 
Chinese  frontier,  and  contains  about  two  thou- 
sand houses,  having  a  wall  and  raised  embank- 
ment all  round  it.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick,  built  principally  by  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
about  una- half  of  the  population  is  composed. 
The  remainder  are  Shan  and  Burmese.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravans,  with 
some  of  the  Urge  cities  in  Western  China,  in 
woollen,  eottoa  and  ailk  goods.  Several  large 
flourishing  villages,   embowered  by  trees,  are  | 


found  in  the  neighboarkood,  Tbcie  is  a  Cli> 
neae  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  raaari 
able  bttildbgs  in  that  town.  Though  not  \if^ 
in  very  decent  repair,  it  is  oonaidered  r»tbcr . 
handsome  building,  one  of  th<*  first  ersftfj«c 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  See  Bsmo,  1 1/4 
India,  p.  844.  Ka-khyen-  Panthay,  Ma^ 
medan. 

BHAMOBEE  in  Long.  78 "»  24'  L  i:; 
Long  28®  18' N. 

BHAMTI,  alao  Bhamatya  ;  inBeiar,  Biuir 
watya,  a  pick-pocket,  a  thief. 

BUAN.  A  captive  aeiaed  by  a  Bah^Watuk 
See  Bahrwaltiah,  Kajpoote. 

BUAN,  Hind.  Sindi.  Populos  Eoptnbi 
the  Euphratea  poplar,  grows  in  N.  W.  Hioi* 
laya  ;  used  in  Siod  for  rafters  and  toraing  vori 
It  is  to  be  found  nowhere  eiae  in  the  IkmixT 
Presidency. 

BHAN,  HiNP.  Rhus  ootinna  ;  iuiariiue 
used  as  a  tan. 

BHAN-BHWAI,  Borm.  In  Taioi,  wi 
for  house  poata  like  $istoo.  {Q%.  ii  tb  Uit 
Bhai  Bys)  P 

BHAND.  A  clan  desoended  from  tks  Bikn* 
pia  clan,  they  are  singers,  danoen  sod  cliu;? 
their  costumes  aa  mimics.  Bahropis  is  (na 
two  hindi  words,  '*  Babu"  many,  ''npa' 
conntenanoea. — SUiaiu 

BHAND,  Hind.     Oeraninm  nodoism. 

BHANDAR,  a  mixture  sacred  to  J^Mk 
of  powdered  turmeric  and  another  sabitiner 

BHANDAR  in  Long.  SS""  10'  E  ind  U 
27«  38'  N. 

BHANDAR.  Acoooanat  tree  toddy  Hnvr 

BHAND  BHAGTEBAH,  Hind.  Minn 
actors. 

BHANDER.  The  desert,  S.  W,  of  Bijp'- 
tanah.     Bee  Mewar. 

BHANDIBAJAN.  Hind.  SageretisBm- 
drethiana. 

BHANDUCK  in  Loni^.  79^  12'  E. »! 
Lat.  20"  II'  N. 

BH ANDUGAON  in  Long.  76^  «l' I  ^' 
Lat.  IS*  21' N. 

BHANG,  Hind.  PBna.  Sansc. 

Subjah,  Subji,  I  BaoghL Tajl  Tc 

8idhi ..  ..  Qus.  Hind.  | 

The  larger  leaves  and  capaulea  of  (Ik  ^*' 
hemp  plant.  Cannabis  aativa  are  usssli;  tiis 
ed  Bhang.    They   are   used   by  the  biu»i 
of  India  for    making  an    intoxicstios  <^ 
bearing  the  aame    name,  alao  for  lookisf 
the  powdered  leavea  are  used  in  iafsMO"  *** 
in  sweetmeats  as  an  intosicatiog  drug.  ^  -* 
generally  in  a  liquid  form,  ana  is  bnttU  ^ 
toxicating.     Its  recipe  is  hemp  Isavai,  vu^^' 
in  water,  3  drams  ;  black  pepper,  45  cruM 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  maoe,  of  each  Hi  I****'; 
triturate,  the  ingrodieate  with  eight  oucn 
water,  oi  milk,  or  with  the  juice  of  vaUM^^* 
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BHiHt. 


BHARANOHI  CHETTU. 


eed  or  eoeumber  seed,  and  strain.  The  spices 
e&der  it  more  inebriating.  The  bemp^iant  in 
ropical  conntiies  also  exudes  a  gum,  a  very  pow- 
irful  stimulating  narcotic,  whieh  it  does  not  pro- 
luce  is  cold  countries.  It  is  the  Chanas  of  India. 
Pbe  dhed  leaves  under  the  name  of  baogh 
artake  of  thia  nareotie  piiuciple,  and  are  used 
11  OTer  India,  to  produce  intoxicating  efifeets. 
fader  the  Burmese  government  at  Tavoy,  no 
ae  was  allowed  to  cultivate  the  plant  without 
licence  from  Government.  Sooietimes  a  ge- 
lenl  permisaion  was  given,  and  at  other  times 
I  geoerai  prohibition  would  be  issued.  Through- 
lut  India  also  bhang  is  one  of  the  ex- 
iseible  artides  and  the  plants  are  tax«d  for 
tnme,'-Faulkner.  Herklots.  Matom,  Powell. 
Fnliter.    See  Cannabis. 

BHAN6AE  BIJ,  Hind.   Aapbodelus  fistu* 

mi. 


...Hmo. 
...Eno. 

...HtKD. 

...       9t 


litl  Begi. .-     ...  HiNS. 

Khak-rob $, 

Toti Tah.&Tel. 


)bagi^ 

JaUlKhor.,. 
Slehtat^ 

A.perM>a  icting  as  a  scavenger  in  a  household. 
They  are  often  mabomedans  and  often  of  the 
M&degB  caste.  They  are  found  all  over  India, 
trell  to  do,  earning  very  large  incomes,  but 
luc}'  are  becoming  fewer  daily  as  many  emi- 
!rate  and,  uoder  British  rule,  educate  their 
'jiMitn  for  bisher  avocations.  The  word  is 
)robabIy  from  Bhaneri,  the  shoulder  stick  for 
arning  weights.  The  descriptions  given  of 
bem  by  Wilson  and  Elliot  are  no  longer  appli- 
ible.  Ooe  man  in  a  small  hamlet  in  Berar 
as  t^mm  Ra.  37  monthly. 

BHAXGI.  a  labourer  who  carries  burthens 
dth  a  shoulder  pole  like  a  milk«maid. 

BHANGI,  Hind.  A  shoulder  pole  wiib 
Imesfrom  which  boxes  ore  suspended.  In  the 
'*^jab,  Dandy  poles,  Banghy  poles  and  shafts 
reiDade  of  the  timber  of  Acer  cultratum  ; 
-ambusa  amndinacea  ;  Betula  bhojputra  ;  Co. 
mukx  obiusa  ;  Ficus  Indica  ;  Fraxinus 
cribunda  ;  Fraxinua  Xanthylloides  ;  Gre- 
la  »«ppoiitifoli:t  ;  Lagerstroemia  parviflora  ; 
)ue:cQ3  dilatata  ;  Quercus  semicarpifolia ; 
uu)  baccata  and  Alnus  campeatris. 

BIlANGRA,     Hind.    Eclipta  erecta,  also 
iicum  albuBi. 
BUaNPOORA  in  Long.  75^  50'  E.  and 

it.  24^^  30'  N. 

BUaNPOOBA,  near  Bhanpoora,  is  a  small 
VQlet  called  the  Bcwa,  coming  from  the  glen 
f  the  pass,  near  which  is  the  mausoleum  of 
e^wunt  Rao  Holear,  adjoining  the  scene  of  bis 
^Ittt  glory.— Tod'a  Rajaatkan.  VoL  JL  p, 
11 

BRANS,    HiKD.    Bambusa  arundinacea : 
>y  batiboo. 
BHANSARA,  a  branch  of  the  Ahir  tribe. 


BBanT,  Saxs.  BiKG.    Volkameria  iafor-    Gantu  bharaogi.  q.  v. 
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tunata. — Rdxb.  Clerodendron  infortunstum. — 
ZinH.     flyn.  of  Clerodendron  viscosum. —  Venti 

BHANTA,     Sans.     Solanum  meloiigena. 

BHANWAE,   Hind.    Ipomeea  sessiliflore. 

BHAO^  MaHB.  a  brother,  a  couain,  au 
honorific  adjunct  to  names,  as  Sadaseva  Eao 
Bhao. 

BHAO,  Hind.  A  daughter-in-law.  Bhao 
Begum,  the  Begum  daughter-in-law. 

BHAOLEE.  Rent  of  land  paid  in  kind. 

BHAOBA.  A  scattered  migratory  tribe  in 
the  peninsula  of  India  who  snare  game  and  wild 
beasts.  They  are  styled  Pardhi  by  the  Caua- 
rese,  and  Harn  Pardhi,  and  Haru  Shikari  in 
the  Dekban^  and  the  British  style  them  the 
Shikari  and  hunter  oaste. 

BHAB,  also  written  Bhur  are  an  aboriginal 
race  in  Central  India,  of  whom  the  Raj- bhur, 
the  Bhurut  and  Bhurpntwa  are  seotions  though 
they  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  tract  from  Go- 
ruckpur  to  ^undelcund  and  Saugor,  and  many 
old  stone  fbns  there  are  ascribed  to  them,  but 
in  that  part  of  India  they  are  now  tilling  the 
meanest  situations,  on  the  hills  to  the  eaat 
of  Mirzapnr,  the  principalities  of  Korar, 
Kurrioh  and  Huraha,  are  however  each  held  by 
Bhurrajahs. — Elliot,  p,  83.    See  India,  p.  827. 

BHARA,  Hind.    Hire. 

BHaRAOI,  the  goddess  of  learning,  a  name 
of  Saraswati. 

BHARADWAJA  appears  in  the  Bamayana 
as  a  sage  residing  at  Prayaga  or  Allahabad, 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to  bim  still  exists  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Maha- 
bharat,  Bharadwaja,  is  described  as  residing  at 
Haridwar,  and  the  father  of  Drona  the  military 
preceptor  of  the  Pandava  and  Kaurava  princes. 
He  is  also  the  parent  of  Arundhati,  the  wife  of 
Yaishtha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  two  saints  of  nearly  the  same 
name,  Bliaradwaja  and  Bh&radwaja  P  In  San- 
scrit the  long  A  indicates  descent :-  as  Stfgara 
from  Sagara,  Bhagirathee  from  Bhagiratha.  In 
the  same  way  Drona  the  son  of  Bhiiradwaj,  is 
called   Bfa&radwaj   in   the    Mahabharata.     See 

Hindu. 

BHARA  JAY  BUNDER  in  Long.  67<=» 
46'E.  andLat.  «4  <»  80' N. 

BHARANGI.  Vcrbesina  prostrata.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  of  this  small  plant  is  brought 
to  Ajraere  fromHarowtec  It  is  considered  warm, 
and  is  used  to  promote  digestion. — Gen.  Med. 
Top.  p.  120. 

BHARANGI  CHETTU,   also  Gai>K 
angi,-  Clerodendron,    Sp.  W.  68y^ 
and  Br.  1259— Bhargni,  whic' 
to  be  Clerodendron  Jipbona 
refer  to  another  species  of  ( 
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Tag  (A.  D.  1150) ;  but  it  is  known  that  he 
was  posterior  to  Arya-bhatta  who  wrote  his 
treatise  id  A.  D.  \S22,—Oapi,  E,  fTarren.  See 
Sanakadi  Samprada}!. 

fiHASHA,  Sans.  A  dialect,  from  bhash,  to 
speak.  The  terms  Bhaaha  or  Pracrit  mean  ver- 
nacular  tonnes.     See  Gaara,  India,  p.  821. 

BHASHYA,  Sans.  From  Bhasha,  a  tongne, 
a  lingual  treatise.  One  of  these  treatises  was 
Written  by  Vallabha  Acharya. 

BHASNUAM,    Sans.     Ashes. 

BHAT,   Guz.    Hind.   Paddy.  Boiled  rice. 
Cttrry-bhat,     Anglo-Beng.     Curry   and     rice. 
Doodh-bbat,  rice  and  milk, 
rhyme,  in  Calcntta,  ^oes 
Kitsha  kitsha  kowa  k*hai. 
Dooilha  bhata  Baba  k'hai. 


A  British  nursery 


Baba  k'hai  chori. 
Musalah  ka  thori. 


BHAT,    Hind.    The  Bard. 


Bhatta  Sans. 

Phatii  Gbekk. 

Vatea  Lat. 


Bardeit Hiko. 

Parat Heb. 

Bard Ezro. 


This  is  the   court  miuistrel  of  India,  the 
almanac  maker,  the  chronologist,    the  family 
bard,  the  astrologer,  the  genealogist.     They  are 
found  all  over  India,  but  are  numerous  in  and 
near  Kajputanah,  the  Birm-bhat  and  Jai;a-bhat, 
the  former  at  weddings  and  the  other  at  festive 
occasions,   recite   the  deeds  of  ancestors  ;   the 
latter  keep  the  family  records  of  ntjputs.   Bhat, 
is  however  a  word   seemingly  of  different  ori- 
gins, as  its  applications  are  very  various.     Ac- 
cording to  Professor  ^Yilson   in   the   Glossary 
and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  concurs  in  this^  it  is  a 
title    or   cognomen   of  learned  brahmans  ;  (2) 
also  the  name  of  a  brahmauical  tribe  in   Be- 
nares said  to  have  sprung   from   a   Mahratta 
father,  aud  a  mother  of  the  Sarwaria  tribe  of 
brahmans;    (3)   a   common  title  of  Mahratta 
bramins,  especially  if  they   live   by   begging. 
The  Bhat)of  Southern  India,  is  also  the  bard,  the 
astrologer,  and  genealogist,  but,  brahmans  often 
take  their  woik,  as   in  Rohilcnnd.     Accordini; 
to  one  fable  of  their  origin,    Mahadeva  created 
a   B  tat   to  attend  to    his  lion  and   bull,    but 
the    bull   was   daily  killed   by  the  lion.     On 
which,  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily   creating   a 
bull,  formed  the  Charuii,  equally  devout  as  the 
Bhat.  but  of  bolder  spirit,  and  gave  him  charge 
of  the  animals,  from  which  date  the  bull  was 
never  destroyed  by  the  \v3\\,—  Wih(m*$  Gloss, 
BlUot*s  Supple^  Glou,  Malcolm* sC^tral  India. 
See  Bard  ;  Charun  ;  Cutch  ;  India,  p.  334  ; 
Hajput. 

BHATA,   HiVD.     Crotalaria  Burhia. 

BtlA-TA-KA.  BuRic.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood 
used  for  common  carpentry. — Captain  Dance. 

BHATANIy  a  race  of  people/  said  to  be  of 
mixed  on<i^n. — A.  Ounuingkam. 

BHATGAON,  a  district  of  Nepal.  The 
town  of  same  name  is  perhaps  superior  to 
Khatmandoo,  for  thongh  the  least  considerable 
of  the  three   chief  towns    in   point  of  size, 


yet  its  buildinga  in  general  ban  a  mere  it» 
ing  appearance ;  and  its  streets,  if  not  aui 
wider,  are  at  all  events  maeh  clvaner  tla 
those  of  the  metropolis,  a  dbtinetion  wnitq  : 
owes  to  its  admirable  briek  pavement.  Bu- 
gong  lies  E.  by  S.  of  Khatmandoo,  st  t  tt- 
tance  of  nearly  8  road  miles.  Its  aocieot  oi* 
was  Dhnrmapatan,  and  it  is  called  b)  a 
Newar  race,  Khopodaire  ;  by  whom  it  is  la 
described  to  resemble  in  figure  the  Jhm^ry^^ 
or  guitar,  of  Mahadeo.  It  is  the  fsvorite  n- 
deuce  of  the  brahmins  of  Nepaul,  eoDtiioiq 
many  more  families  of  that  order  tbio  Kin}* 
mandoo  and  Patun  together. 

BHAT.KATAI,  also  Bhat-kstia.  Siys.  ^ 
lanum  Jacquini. — fFiUde,  also  Solanum  Xmtb- 
carpum  also  Argemone  Mexicana 

BHATKOORAL,  Hind.  A  bard  ek« 
grained  wood,  of  a  light  grey  color  wd  nci 
heavy.  Rather  scarce  in  the  Santkii  jnDtln 
from  Raneebahal  to  Hasdiha  about  fbrtt  m\tt. 
Well  adapted  for  timber  bridges,  wheRitT«fr.b 
and  toughness  require  to  be  combined  vti'-' 
lightnessi — Calc.  Engintem*  Journal. 
BHATMIL,  Hind.  Argemone  MexinsL 
BHAT-NAGAR,  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Ki\f 
qriginalh  from  Bhatner. — Elliot. 

BHAT-NIGGI,  Hikd.  Wikstnemisialw^ 
lia. 

BHATOT  k  R,  Hind  Lands  allotted  toW  ^ 
BHATSHOLA,       Beko.      Jlscbyooaf:- 
Hoxburghii. 

BHAITA,  Saksc.  A  saj^e;  accoTdinuioV;^ 
son,  a  brahmin  who  is  acquainted  with  SiuKTi 
literature. — Elliot.  Wthom. 

BHATTA  ACHARYA.  A  teacher  of  J«- 
crit  literature. — Wilson, 

BHATTA,  HiSD.  Tam.  Tel.  Any  eitm 
lowance  in  India,  ploughman's  waeet  ia  kin4 
BHATTA,  BAIT  A  or  BATTAK.  A  Mu? 
race,  addicted  to  eating  human  begins.  \^ 
have  long  been  known  to  be  given  to  ibti  it- 
usual  practirre.  They  occupy  the  valley  of  Mo- 
deling and  to  the  west,  andthe  easterly  por  ■" 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the'  Dntcb.  !:< 
language  they  use  is  said  to  be  diffetest  ^^ 
the  Malay  and  to  have  several  dialecu,  br  ^ 
has  an  alphabet  invented  by  themselves.  >«'  - 
this  matter  they  are  pcrhapi  the  on!yk«t»« 
beings  who  have  advanced  to  a  knowleiig'*'  *' 
tera,  but  continued  to  eat  each  other.  Mtf*** 
in  his  history  of  Sumatra  notices  them.  I ' 
writings  of  Marco  Polo  show  that  so  ionzit^^ 
A.  B.  1290,  they  were  known  to  be  adiiicif^i  •■ 
indulgence  in  this  propensity,  and  *>ir  Suai*^ 
Baffles,  in  1880,  after  visiting  TismpenuM  i»r 
mentioned  that  for  a  person  oonvieted  of  »^t ' 
tery,  of  midnight  robbery,  priaoners  ol  *'' 
a  person  intermarrying  with  another  tnb 
person  treacherously  attacking  a  vilttf". 
house  or  another  person,  the  ponisboeiit  v-^ 
to  be  cut  up  and  catea  alive.    The  most  rtv;i 
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ftfeller  from  the    West,  Profestor  Bikmore, 

00  Amenoa,  who  was  in  Sumatra  in  1865 
eiitions  that  they  are  ao  inland  people,  the 
[aiays  from  Menangkabau  naving  spread  and 
rcupied  all  the  coa«(0.  They  believe  in  evil 
ints  and  oxent.  On  the  Dutch  acquiring 
e  possession  of  the  plain  of  the  Mandeling  vaU 
f,  ibe  Batta  dweliiot;  there  were  compelled  to 
indon  their  cannabalism  but  all  beyond  Dutch 
rrito^,  the  race  still  continue  to  puraue  their 
ri  customs.  He  had  not,  however,  been  able 
Terifj  that  part  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  tn- 
nnaiion  which  includes  marrying  into  another 
'.be  as  incurring  the  penalty.  The  Rajah  of 
ipirok  auored  the  Dutch  Governor  at  Pedang 
ut  be  had  eaten  human  flesh  at  least  forty 
mes  and  that  be  relished  it  above  everything 
lat  be  bad  ever  taated.— '^i^more'a  TravtU^ 
.418. 

BUATTI.  A  rajpat  tribe  of  Tadubansi  des- 
Qt.  They  are  the  rulers  of  Jeysulmer  which 
ey  founded  A.  D.  1156  and  give  their  name 
)  tbe  Bhatti  eountry,  between  Uissar  and  the 
l.«m  and  ealWd  Bhattiana.  The  tract  from  Loni 
)  Kasaa  was  called  Bbatner  after  them.  Some 
f  them  beciffle  converts  to  mahomedan- 
m,  after  Timour's  inva9ion.  Shortly  af^r 
lat  event,  %  colony  migrated  from  near 
havatpar  oader  a  leader  Berei,  and  captured 
butt  ere  from  a  mahomedan  Chief. — (SUiU) 
he  Jit  and  the  Bhatti  seem  to  have  been  so 
tcnniof^led  that  distinction  is  now  imposaible. 
be  Jit  who  reaisled  the  advance  of  Mahmud  of 
bizni,  in  a  naval    warfare   on     the    Indus, 

1  auppoaad  by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  long 
ior  thereto,  CBtablished  themselves  in  tbe 
kjputaQah  desert  as  well  as  in  the  Panjab,  and 

have  bad  great  political  power  as  they  were 
ckoned  one  of  tbe  thirty-six  voyel  races. 
lA.  D.I  205,  which  was  twelve  years  after 
e  cofiqnest  of  India  by  Shabab-ud-din  the 
t  cf  the  northern  desert  attempted  to  wrest 
loai  from  tbe  mahomedan  empire,  and  Kutub- 
l*din,  hij  snccessor,  conducted  in  person  the 
iragaioflt  the  invading  Jit.  When  the  dethron- 

queen  Raszia  sought  their  protection,  they 
Qe^i  ail  their  forces  with  their  Scythic  brethren 
sGbibr,  and  marched  with  the  queen  at 
ir  head  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  fell  in 
lile  iu  the  sttempt  to  regain  her  kingdom. 
;ak  it  is  mentioned  that  in  A-  D.  1397, 
ten  TiiDonr  invaded  India,  Bhutnair  was  at* 
tked  for  "  having  distressed  him  exooadingly 

His  iovasion  of  Mtdtan,"  when  he  "  in  per- 
a  scoured  the  oountry  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of 
oditti  called  Jit/*  The  Batti  of  Jessulmer 
^in  their  hindu  notions,  though  with  some 
Vtt  of  laxity  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
^bomedans  on  the  northern  and  western 
*>°ttm ;  while  those  whioh  long  occupied  the 
^nheaat  tneta,  towards  Phoolra  and  the 
•'Sh,  on  beconiog  proselytes  to  Islam  ceaaed 


to  have  either  interest  in  or  connection  wit^ 
the  parent  state.  The  Bhatti  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  martial  reputation  as  the  Rahtore, 
Gholion,  or  Seesodia,  but  he  was  deemed  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  Guchwsha,  or  any 
of  its  kindred  branches,  Nirooka  or  .She* 
khavat.  He  is  not  perhaps  so  athletic  as 
the  Rahtore,  or  so  tall  as  the  Cuchwaha,  but 
generally  fairer  than  either,  and  possesses  the 
Jewish  features  of  the  Bikaner  raj  poets.  The 
Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  the  families  of 
Rajwarra,  though  seldom  with  the  Ranaa  of 
Mewar.  The  late  Juggut  Sing  of  Jeipoor  had 
five  wives  of  this  stock-  The  dress  of  the  Bhatti 
consists  of  a  jamah,  or  tunio  of  white  cloth  or 
chintz  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  the  aumerbund^ 
or  ceinture,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appear- 
ance of  waist ;  trowsers  very  looae^  and  in  many 
folds,  drawn  tight  at  the  ancle,  and  a  turban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  eolour,  rising  conically 
full  a  foot  from  the  head.  A  dairger,  shield 
and  sword  complete  the  dress.  The  Bhattiani 
wears  a  fine  woollen  brilliant  red  gagra  or  petti- 
coat, and  searf  thirty  feet  in  width.  They,  aleo, 
wear  the  cbaori,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  bone, 
which  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist,  of  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupees 
a  set,  and  silvct.  kurri  (massive  rings  or  ank- 
lets) are  worn  by  all  classes,  who  deny  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  until  they  attain 
this  ornament.  The  poorer  Rajpootni  assist 
in  ths  husbandry.  The  Bhatti  is  addicted  to 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium  or  umlpani,  ''  in- 
fusion," and  the  pipe.  The  Bhatti  annals  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  epochs  :  Itt,  that 
of  Heri,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tadu  race*  2nd, 
their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  India  by  his  children,  with  their  relations  of 
the  Hericula  and  Pahdu  races,  for  the  eenntri«s 
west  of  the  Indus  :  their  settlements  in  Marust'- 
hali :  the  founding  of  Quzni,  and  combats  with 
the  kings  of  Room  and  Khorasan.  3rd,  their 
expulsion  from  Zabulist'han,  colorrization  of  the 
Punjab,  and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Sal- 
bahanpoor.  4th,  their  expulsion  from  the 
Panjab,  and  settlement  in  Mer,  tbe  rocky  oasis 
of  Maroo  to  the  erection  of  Tunnote  in  the 
Indian  desert  iu  A.  D.  731. 

The  Bhatti,  are  a  branch  of  the  Tadu  or 
Jadoo  race,  whose  power  was  paramount  in 
India  three  thousand  years  ago  ]  and  the  prince 
now  governing  thia  distant  corner  of  India, 
claims  descent  from  those  Yadu  kings  who 
ruled  from  the  Tamuna  to  the  *'  world's  end," 
at  that  remote  period.  Colonel  Tod  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Yadu-Bhatti  is  the  original 
Yuti  colony  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  the 
Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Tadu  Bhatti  races. — Tod^B  JRaJasthan,  Vol, 
II.  pp.  212,285. 

BHATTHI,  Hind.  A  distillery,  a  stiU,  a 
boiler,  a  Kiln. 
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BHATTIAH,  a  mercantile  race,  supposed 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  one  of  the 
equestrian  order  converted  into  the  commercial. 
The  habits  of  the  Bhattiah  are  like  those  of  the 
Arorah,  next  to  whom  he  ranks  as  to  activity 
and  wealth.  The  Arorah  and  BhattiBh  have 
commercial  houses  at  Shikarpoor,  Hydrabad, 
and  even  at  Sarat  and  Jeipoor. 

BHATOO.  A  wandering  tribe  in  the  louth 
of  India  who  perform  as  athletae*  They  are 
not  numerous,  they  are  known  as  dnmur  in 
the  Canarese  districts  as  kollati  in  the  Dekhnn. 
Dumbram  in  Tamil  and  Dumberwar  in  Teluj^u, 
and  as  jugglers  and  tumblers.  Their  young 
women  are  prostituted  or  are  devoted  at  Chin- 
chor,  as  inurli  girls,  and  they  reverence  the  idols 
at  1  nputty  and  Gudaloor  (Cuddalore)  1  They 
keep  no  idols,  do  not  respect  brahmins-  They 
bury  the  dead. 

BHATTITA,  a  brahminical  dynasty  of  five 
kings  of  Mngadha  in  ancient  India  who  reign- 
ed from  B.  C.  578  to  B.  C.  447  all  parricides. 
According  to  Bunsen  (iii.  539)  the  Bhattya 
dynasty,  was  also  called  Maha-padroa,  ^'abound- 
ing  in  stones,"  Bhattya  lost  his  independence 
and  the  dynasty  commences  with  his  son, 
Bimbasara  who  reigned  62  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agnta  Satru  who  reigned 
32  years.  The  seventh  king  after  Bimbasara 
was  named  Sisuna^a  who  reigned  18  years. 
He  was  five  years  younger  than,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Buddha.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Kalasoka  (28  years)  whose  son  Bhadrasena, 
with  22  years  for  himself  and  his  nine  bro- 
thers, was  the  predecessor  of  Nanda. — Batuen^ 
Vol  III.  p.  539. 

The  Bhattiya  Sisunaga  and  Nanda  dynasties 
ruled  as  under. 
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[.    House  ofBhattiya^ 

a,    Bimbasara 
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Murdered    by 
his  son  &  suc- 
cessor    527 

h,    Ajata   Satru 

32 

526        „        495 

c,    Udayabhadra 

(Udaya) 
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494 

,.       479 

d.    Anarudhaka(Mun- 
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478 
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e.    Nagadsaka 
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Bod  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Parricides. 

Years  reigned.  Died. 
II.     The  House  of  Sisunaga. 

0.  Sisunaga ..••  18  446 


b.  Kalasoka 28         q 

c.  Bhadrasena  and  9  brothers  tt         i^ 
The   last  of  the   brothers,  Pinjanskx.  id 

dethroned  by  Nanda. 

III.  Nanda  and  his  sons.  Nanda  vi« 
not  a  person  of  princely  extract  ion  but 
rebelled  asainst   Pinjamaka,  as  leaiier  ^f 

a  local  revolt,  captured    Pataliputn  tnd    ' 

became  King ^ti 

Nanda's  younger  brother  is  dethronrd 
and  murdered  by  Chandragupta  Ijtnzi 
of  Nanda's  reign  66  years,  last  year 

IV.  House  of  Maurya. 

Chandragupta's  accession V\ 

BHATULA,    Hind,     a   hard  hma  in- 

from   the   grain   of  "  arhar,"  **  cbeDni"  »' 
"  mung."— J?Wio<. 

BHAU,  Marr.  a  title  of  respect  at  Hin  bbi 
several  of  the  mahratta  leaders  verr  tfnsH 
Bhao  as  Sedaseva  (Sadashi)  Bhao.  Sm  Btr 

BHAU,    Hind,   A  daut^hter in-li«. 

BHAUCHYA.   One   of  the  UlVn-. 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  sttO(tff]^r>;  'V' 
the  1 4  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. 

BHAU  DAJI,  Dr.,  a  learned  meu'ral  t ' 
a  native  of  Western  India  of  the  m^Mit  c!  -I 
nineteenth  centnry.  He  was  bom  '«j 
Sawantwaree  in  the  Concan,  andeducarur 
medical  man  at  the  Elphinstone  and  <*** 
Medical  Colleges.  He  has  written  oo  fem-'' 
fanticide,  he  founded  the  Bombiy  B<'^ 
Association  and  the  Boards  of  Eduratmc.  t 
seums  and  learned  societies  owe  murh  to  ii 
exertions. 

BHAUMA.  One  of  the  names  of  tke  \'i^ 
Mars. 

BHAU  MALLANG,  Lat  19*  «,  N 
73*^  12  E.  in  the  Konkan,  a  hill  10  b.I^  * 
E.  of  Panwel.  Top  of  the  hill,  it  i,W  (^ 
above  the  sea, 

BHAUTrOOr,  Beng.  Chrywpogoc 
cularis, 

BHAVA,  Sans.  The  world,  hence  r.*i^ 
I  nada.  Sans,  from  bhava,.  ihe  aorW.  '" 
'  anunda,  joy. 

'   ^  BHAVA-BHUTf.  A  learned  brshmir.  ^ 
Kala  Priyanath.  ; 

BHAWAN.  A  house,  a  temple. 

BOWANY.  A  river  that  rises  at  \ht^' 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  amoog  tt'  Vi 
dah    group,  Lat.    ll«    J 6'    Lon.  76^^  V»*^ 
joins  the  Cauvery  in  Coimbatore. 

BHAVANJI  CHETTU.  8eePionl«rt? 
lifolia. 

BHAVBR,  Hind.  In  the  N.  W.  H.n*'?' 
forest  tract  below  the  Sewalik  range :  tfe>s  '"^ 
is  not  used  in  the  Panjab.  < 

BHAVAN,  Sans.  From  Bb*f»,  •  »••*'  ^ 
Siva. 

BH AVANI,  wife  of  Siva,  a  hiodu  foi^'*" 
to  whom,  also,  the  namea  Aparajita,  Cbii'  * 
Durga,  Kali,  Maheawari,  Parvati,  ?nk^^'  *^ 
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jptty  aoeoidisg  to  her  wonbippdr't  opioioat 
ler^Durgil  aad  BbBTAiii,i|re  two  names  of  Pra- 
ti  the  sjfflbolof  created  nature,  and,  asParTati, 
li,  DuriEa,  and  fihavani  the  wife  of  Siva  bears 
troiig  resemblance  to  the  laia  of  £gypt)  to  the 
10  of  Homer»  to  Hecate,  to  the  arm«Ki  PallaSi 
I  to  the  Locretian  Yeuus*  As  Kaii^  aha  is  the 
ot  for  her  husband'a  deiiiaions,  she  is  often 
kled  irith  the  pasha  or  string  in  her  hands, 
binding  and  strangling  incorrigible  offend* 
.  Afl  Dorga,  or  aciive  rirtae,  she  deatrojed 
I  han.  Bha? ani,  in  the  form  of  Parvati  ia 
nre  persoaified  ;  in  irhieh  character  ahe  is 
lied,  io  one  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  hindus, 
have  been  the  mother  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
d  Siva,  and  to  have  divided  herself  and  be- 
ne their  sacHt  The  Saira  hindua  are  wor- 
ippersofSiva  and  hia  wife  Bhavani  conjoint- 
luii  adore  the  iingnm,  and  yoni,  in  the  com- 
mid  type  of  the  god  and  goddess.  Speaking 
BhaiBiii,  u  disiidguished  by  a  variety  of 
mea  impljiag  nature,  and,  among  others, 
m  thftt  of  dakti,  or  Sacli,  Paolino,  in  his 
^}ii%t,  gives  ail  account  of  her  as  the 
a^na  Maler  of  the  hindus  :  he  says,  she 
lao^ea  and  ftransfonns  herself  il^to  a  t hou- 
nd ahapes,  and  appears  sometimes  as  a 
an  and  eoffletimes  as  a  woman.  This  author 
ifnea  that  oo  her  own  forehead,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  votaries  ia  painted  the  yoni^  or 
:  bra  which  is  represented  by  two  side 
okei,  and  a  red  on6  in  the  middle.  In 
;c  34 1,  he  again  uses  the  word  Medhra  :  when 
icribitig  the  marks  on  the  forehead,  &c., 
Tuicb  hindus  distinguish  their  sect,  he  says, 
It  the  mark  of  Devi's  sectaries  is  made  of 
lirce  stroites ;  the  lateral,  white  or  yellow, 
t  middle  always  red.  Tiiis  mark  represents 
i  medara,  that  is,  the  womb  of  Bhavaui,  from 
iich  eftrythiriic  existing  was  produced  : 
^is  word  mcdlira  is  supposed  to  be  a 
^(md  in  Malabar,  aimiiar  to  yoni. 
n^ani  and  her  consort  Siva  are  exten- 
r.j  worshipped  in  the  South  of  India,  have 
liuliitude  of  small  temples,  but  there  is  little 
BO  reverence.  It  ^vould  seem  as  if  a  Scy- 
c  aod  an  Egyptian  goddess,  with  (heir  re- 
*etirc  attributes  and  mixtures  of  war, 
'e,  philosophy,  physiologry,  cosraogoriy  and 
il  judgment  had  all  been  amalgamHted-.  As 
'»'  goddess,  Bhavani  is  often  invoked.  Tod 
^  ua  that,  in  the  belief  of  rajputs,  the 
ob!c  cdjjed  sword,  presented  by  Goruk- 
»^)  in  the  forest  of  the  Tiger  mount,  could 
^  the  proper  incantation,  "sever  rocks." 
•swrmised  to  be  the  individual  blade  which 
^^  annually  worshipped  by  the  sovereign 
^^  chiefs  on  one  ot  the  nine  days  sacred  to 


mlmatb,  and  the  great  god,  Kklinga  ;  by  Tak* 
yao  the  serpent,  and  the  sage  Harita  ;  bj 
Bhavani  (Pallas),  strike  V— Tod's  BaJoitAan, 
Vol,  Lp.  J26.  Cole.  Myth,  Hind.  p.  96. 
Moor,  Hindoo  Pantheon,  Sir  William  Jonet. 
Faolino^B  voyage.  See  Aparajtta,  Bhavani, 
Bhawani  Chaudica,  Devi;  Durga,  Hooli; 
Kali ;  Osiris  ;  Parvati,  Prakrilii  Sacti ;  Sects, 
Siva. 

BHAWULPORE  STATE  skirts  British  ter- 
ritory for  about  300  miles.    Its  territory  is 
partly  under  cultivation  and  partly  desert.    The 
cultivated   tract  (i.  e»  exclusive  of  the  desert 
portion)  lies  along  the  left  banks  of  the  SutleJ, 
Ohenab  and  Indus,  suecessively,   for  about  SOO 
miles  and  is  on  an  average  eight  miles  in 
breadth.   The  area  is   2,483  square   miles   of 
which  702   are  uncultirable,   but  only  1,111 
square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  637 
aqtiare  miles  or  3,48,702  acres  are  irrigated  by 
inundation  canals,  168  square  miles  by  wells, 
and  406  square  miles  by  inundation  from  the 
river.     There  is  no   rain  caltivation.     The  po« 
pul«ltion   is  estimated   at   S64,502  souls,  of 
whom  10,000  reside   in  forts   and  villagea  in 
the    desert,     tb^    nnmbeis    to     the  square 
miles    in     the     fertile  portion    being     147. 
Bbawulpur  state  ia  inhabited  by  the  Daood- 
putra  race,  the  Jut,  and  hindus.    The  Daood- 
patra   olaind  to   be  of  Arabian  extraction  and 
the  reigning   family   it   is     said,    trace   their 
descent   to    Harun-al-Rashid    the    caliph    of 
Bagdad.    When  in  Bind  they  formed  two  sec* 
tions,  the  Kalnra  and  Daoodputra.  The  Kalora 
elpelled  the  Daoodputra,   i>ho  settled  in  Bha- 
wulpiir,  Bhawol  Khan  was  the  most  prosptfroua 
ruler.    The  Bbawnlpitr  nawabs  have  been  gross- 
ly liceivtious,  and  a   vein  of  insanity  haa  run 
through  all  their  family.  The  country  became  in- 
defpendent  during  the  dismemberment  of  the'Dou- 
rani  empire  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  shah 
Soojah  from  Cabul.  The  first  British  treaty  with 
Bbawulpore  was  in  1833.    The  intercourse  with 
the  State  has  been  chiefly  about  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus.     The  British  bound  themselves 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration, 
in  1838,  they  pushed  on  a  little  further.   They 
stipulated  that  the  Nawab  should  act  in  subor- 
dinate  co-operation   with  the  British  Govern- 
ment  atid   acknowledge  its  sijpremacy.     They 
prohibited  him  performing  any    alliances  with- 
out their  consent,  and  enjoined  upon  him  to  aub- 
mit  iii  dispfites  to  tlkeir  arbitration.   He  bound 
himself,  orar^OTer,  to    furniabr  troops  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  British  Govehitnent,  according 
to  his  means.     With  all  this  t;he  State  i^taincd 
its  independencCy'  and  does   ao  still.     The  Na- 
wab was  true  to  bia  engagements,  and  afforded 
them  valuablo  aid  in  1847-48  in  the  operations 
against  MooUan.     From  1850  the  seeds  of  in- 
ternal discord  began  to  be  sown.    The  Nawab 
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Bhawul  K.ban»  with  the  audacious  folly  oom- 
mon  to  eastern  princes  determined  to  make  his 
third  son,  Sadik  Yar,  Mahomed  Sadik 
Khan,  his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest 
son.  The  British  Government  disapproved  of 
this  whim  of  the  Nabob's,  but  allowed  him  to 
carry  it  out.  In  a  very  short  time  the  elder 
son  Kutteh  Kbau  with  the  aid  of  the  Daoodpu* 
tras  succeeded  in  deposing  the  younger  and 
seatiiiR  himself  upon  the  ancestral  musnud. 
The  British  Government  recognised  him,  and 
he  on  his  part  accepted  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  his  faiber.  The  ex-Nawab  found 
an  asykiib  in  Lahore  and  received  a  i;rant  of 
sixteen  hundred  rupees  per  month  for  his  reti- 
nue, jewels,  and  private  expenses.  Not  a  year 
passed  before  his  restless  spirit  led  him  again 
into  trouble.  He  would  not  relinquish  the 
idea  of  ruling  Bshawulpore.  This  dangerous 
desijtn  induced  the  Government  to  place  him 
under  strict  surveillance  and  to  reduce  his  al- 
lowance by  one-half.  The  other  half  was  allow- 
ed to  accumulate  for  him  till  it  should  seem 
proper  to  make  it  over  to  him  or  his  heirs. 
This  turbulent,  ambitious  prince  died  in  the 
Fort  of  Lahore.  Nabob  Fattah  Khan  died  Srd 
October  185  3,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Rahim  Yar  Khan,  on  whose  de- 
mise in  1866,  Bhawulpore,  was  assumed  by 
the  British  during  the  minority  of  its  chief. 
Bhawulpore  town  is  built  on  the  banks 
of  th^  river  Gharra.  Multan,  Bahawulpur,  and 
Lahore,  have  Ions;  been  celebrated  for  silks  ; 
Bahawulpur,  especially, for  its  figured  and  fancy 
sUks,  and  Lahore  for  striped  and  plain  silk 
pieces.  Pattiala,  Gurdaspur,  Shapur,  Pesha- 
wur,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar,  also  manufacture 
silks. — AUchvion,    Powell,    Newspapers. 

BHA-WOON,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moulmein, 
converted  into  planks  for  building.—- CoZ.  Cai, 
Ex,  1862. 

BHED  MANGI,  Hind.  Gyamopsis  psor- 
aloides. 

BHEEL.    SeeBhil. 

BKEBL,  in  L.  73'  14*  E.  and  L.  22« 
19' N. 

BHEELALAH.  A  tribe  of  Central  India 
claim  a  descent,  by  their  father,  from  the  Raj- 
puts, their  mother  being  of  the  Bheel  tribe.-— 
Malcolm! B  Central  India^  Vol,  L  p,  550. 

BllEELAZZA,  in  L.  IS""  41'  £.  and  L.  26"^ 
6'  N. 

BHEEE.  Three  towns  in  India,  one  in  L.  75^ 
49*  E.  and  L.  IQ'^  2*  N.,  a  second  in  L.  75"" 
0'  E.  and  L.  26«  24'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  73«  20' 
E.  and  L.  84«  19*  N. 

BHEEM.  A  prince  of  Mewar  who  was  cele- 
brated for  activity,  and  oould,  while  his  steed 
was  urged  to  its  speed,  disenffaee  and  suspend 
himself  by  the  arms  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ; 
to  one  of  these.experimcnts,  however,  he  owed 


BHl. 

his  death  as  he  dislocated  hia  spine  m  s  fcc  / 
strength. — Tod^s  Bajadkan^  Vol.  /.  p.  hi 

BHEEMAH.  AriverottheMahratuo»it:« 
which  joins  the  Ristna  to  the  eut  of  Zonpi. 
It  is  often  confined  to  a  narrow  bed.  «  i. 
Korygaon  where  it  is  crossed  in  the  noi  ^ 
a  flying  bridge. 

BHEEM  A-TERAI.  The  valley  of  the  B'^ 
roah  river,  famed  for  its  breed  of  hardj  pci^ 
or  small  horses.  The  breed  is  known  in  Nr> 
em  India,  as  theBeemrathali.  Maws,  tbc  b:?i 
which  bore  Holcar  in  many  a  deipente  rnv 
was  of  this  breed.  The  head  is  a  model  at- 
biting  the  highest  quality  of  blood :  ein  a  ' 
and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protnuiio^,  ui  • 
mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  tea-cup.  T»  * 
is  the  type  of  the  Bheemah  t'bena  br>»'. 
One  of  them, ''  Cupid"  long  in  our  poMaiis 
was  a  perfect  model. 

BHEKEL,  HiMD.  Prinsepia  utiiii. 

BHEKKAR,  Hind.  Adhatodansift. 

BHEKLING,  also  Bhekul,  HisdiaUui- 
war,  Prinaepia  utilis. 

BHEELA,  HiND«  SemecarpniiBaeu^ui 
Marking  nut. 

BHEL,  Hind.   Andromeda  ovalifolit. 

BHELA,  Sans.  Duk.  Hind  SeB«v 
pus  anacardium. 

BHENDBE,  Tam.  also  BENDAT  U: 
Tam.  Pods  of  Abelmoschus  esculentui.  T^ 
capsules,  when  green,  are  boiled  vboir  i 
eaten  or  sliced  and  put  into  soup  or  mm 
the  inside  is  filled  with  albumen,  bat,  w 
dressed,  not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  yi 
times  laid  upon  toast  with  batter,  pepp^  '^ 
salt.  Another  species,  A.  moschstuf,  Lu 
smaller  capsule  ;  the  seeds  when  mbbeH  brt*^ 
the  fineers  have  a  strong  scent  of  mutk;!i 
Arabs  flavour  their  coffee  with  them. 

BHENG,    Hind.    Nelurabium  specif. r. 

BHENLA?  BHEULA,  Ma*.  Pitr:a 
pus  marsupium. 

BHER,  Hind.  Mahe.  also,  BHOB,  Mi 
Zisyphus  jujuba. 

BHERANDA,  Bbno.  Castor  oil  \jr 
Ricinus  communis. 

BHERBAND,  Hind.  Argemone  iDa=«-« 

BHERI,  Tkl.  also  B^ri,  Leouotii  s^f 
tsfolia.— ^.  Br. 

BHERLI,   Mahr.   Carvota  urens. 

BHERHA,  Hind.  Also  bharra,  vbeat  i^ 
grain  sown  together. 

BHE8NA.    A  river  in  Pamea. 

BHET,  Hind.  Also  bhent,  Und  ilwn» 
a  river,  subject  to  periodical  inundation. 

BHEWNDI.    a  distriot  in  the  ?»««*•■ 
Bombay,  in   which  reside  many  chriitui  •' 
Koli.     See  Kols. 

BHI,  Hind.  BIHI,  Hind.  Qdoou*' 
garis,  quince. 
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BHIDAIBA.  The  root  of  a  small  bush  found 
t  ijmeer,  and  brought  from  Delhi,  has  little 
tsfo:  used  in  medicine;  women  take  it  dur- 
ig  prtgnaney,  believiuK  it  can  eaose  the  womb 
)  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  when  tardy  in  so 
m^.'-Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.  129. 
BHIHAB,  HiMB.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
hicb,  According;  to  local  tradition  appears  to 
ive  been  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Kohil- 
ind  and  the  Upper  Doab.  They  were  expel- 
id  from  Neroirlee  Buhjoee  and  the  neighbour- 
ig  districts  by  the  Bir-6ujar  Rajputs.  Im 
tie  Doab  they  are  commonly  called  Beimhar 
Dd  in  Kokilcond  ^lYiLtx.^ElliU,  p.  68.  WiU 
'jUi  Gkuarjf, 

BKIKH,  Hind.  Alms :  begging.  Bhikhshu 
rBbikkari,  a  beggar.  Three  religious  garments, 

besjgiog  pot,  n£or,  sewing  needle,  waistband 
Dd  batbini;  oloih,  are  peculiar  to  the  Bhikshu, 
r  biadu  mendicant  ascetic. 

BUIKSHUNI.  A  woman  who  follows  the 
ifti  of  a  bttddhist  devotee.    See  Buddha,  Sakya 

BUIL  One  of  the  races,  that  early  oc- 
cupied India.  According  to  Malcolm,  in  a 
MDsciit  rocabttlary  at  least  seven  hundred 
^ears  old,  (he  term  Bheel  occurs  to  denote  a 
particoiir  lace  of  barbarians  subsisting  chiefly 
^Q  piuoder,  and  found  more  particularly  in  the 
Bountainooa  woody  tract  of  the  Nerbudda. 
3&i  there  is  still  earlier  mention  of  them  in  the 
llahibirat,  in  which  the  Bheels  are  not  only 
Bioutely  deserihed,  but  a  long  fabulous  account 
^reo  of  tbeir  origin.  The  Caba  race  now  almost 
xtinci,  was  famed,  even  in  the  days  of  Krishna, 
» ttie  saTsge  inhabitants  of  Saurashtra.  It  was 
I  (omter  BhU  who  mortally  wounded  Krishna 
bavins;  mistaken  him  for  a  deer.  When  the 
Bhil  wu  expressing  his  contrition  for  the  uoin- 
teaiioual  act,  he  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark, 
tbatitwaaonly  retribtttive  justice,  as,  **  in  a  for- 
m  birth,''  as  the  godlike  Rams,  Krishna  had 
tiain  bio.  Thus  Rama  appears  as  the  subjuga- 
w«dcirilizcr  of  these  indigenous  tribes,  of 
Jbom  the  Cabs  are  described  as  plundering 
Kriibna's  family  after  his  decease.  The  Bhil  are 
^^  of  the  many  tribes  who  entered  India  prior 
^  tbe  Aryan  bindu  and  the  raj  put,  and  been 
orced  by  the  later  emigrants  into  the  forest 
*M»8.  There  are  many  such  tribes  in  Cen- 
^  India,  the  Bheel,  Kol,  Gond,  Meena, 
«era,  Chooar,  Serya,  8aija,  Ahir,  and  Ooojur, 


shows  that  the  Indian  aborigines  amongst  whom 
are  the  Bhil,  still  number  twelve  '  millions  or 
one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India. 

CeuBus.  Number. 

1868  1,12M19 


Sikkt. 

Makonudmu, 
Punjab  1868 

N.  W.  Provinces  1865 

Ceotral  Provinces        1866 
Berar  1867 

lladraa 

Britifih  Burmah  1867 

Mysore  Estimate 

Coorg  „ 

Sindh  Old    Enumera- 

tion 
Bombay  in  12  out  of  21  dis- 
tricts 

M    Island  1R64 

CalcutU  1866 

Dacca  Divisioxi 
The    rest    of    Bengal 

and    Bombay,    and 

Oadh  Estimate   5|600,000  24,936,237 

Manias  (oot  speaking  l>i- 
mil,  Teluga,   Canareae 
nor       MaUyalum — Dr. 
Caldwell) 


9,335,652 

4,105,206 
237,962 
154.951 
1867     1,502,134 
38,601 

3,318 

], 854,781 

779,264 

145,880 

118,059 

2,493,174 


Central  Provinces 

South  Bengal 

]North-£aat  Bengal 

Karen 

Kbyen  andYabang 

Best  of  India 


(I 


6,50,000 

1,995,663 

4,000,000 

vs)  1,000,000 

402,117 


51,562 
(say)  4,000,000  12,099,842 

Excluding  the  feudatory  states,  the  following 
may  be  roughly  accepted  as  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  creeds  and  races  in  India  : — 


1,100.000 

3,000,000 

12,000,000 

25,000,000 

110,000,000 


Adatic  Christians... 

Buddhists 

Aborigines 

Mahouiedans 

Hindoos 

It  is  to  the  uou«Aryan  Bhils  and  similar 
races  to  whom  such  terms  as  aborigines  and  au- 
tochthones are  applied,  Elphinstoue  describing 
these  tribes  says  of  them  in  his  day^  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Central  India  are  inhabited 
by  people  many  of  whom  diflfer  widely 
from  those  who  occupy  the  plains.  They 
are  small  and  black,  slender  but  set  ive 
with  peculiar  features  and  a  quick  and  rest- 
less eye.  They  wear  few  clothes,  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  profession 
of  plunder  and,  unless  the  government  is 
strong  are  always  at  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours. When  invaded,  they  conduct  their 
onnjof  them  dwelling  in  the  forest  tracts  of  I  operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity  and  shower 


^  Son,  Nerbudda  and  Mahauuddy,  the 
»wntaii«  of  Sar^ooja,  and  the  lesser  Nagpore, 
^^)  of  whom  are  still  but  little  removed  from 
•^^^  life,  and  whose  dialects  are  as  various 
"tbeir  manners.  These  are  content  to  be 
«fiW  the  *  80B8  of  the  earth,'  or  '  chUdren  of 


their  arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets  whence 
they  can  escape  before  they  can  be  attacked  and 
often  before  they  can  be  seen.  They  live  in 
scattered  and  sometimes  moveable  hamlets,  are 
divided  into  small  communities  and  allow  great 


,    _.     _     power  to  their  chiefs.    They    subsist  on  the 

^  forest/  while  their  conquerors,  the  Baj-  f  produce  of  their  own  imperfect  cultivation  and 
P^'U,  urogste  celestial  descent.     The  census  |  on  what  they-  obtain  by  exchange  or  plunder 
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from  the  plaiot.  Th^y  oeoationaUy  kill  game^ 
but  dp  not  depend  on  that  for  support.  In 
many  parts,  the  berries  of  the  Mah«ra  tree 
form  an  important  article  of  their  food.  Be- 
sides one  or  two  of  the  hindu  gods  they  have 
many  of  their  own,  who  dispense  partieular  bles- 
sings or  calamities.  The  one  who  presides 
over  the  small  pox  iS|  in  most  places,  looked  on 
with  particular  awe.  The  early  history  of  all 
these  tribes  is  unoertain.  In  the  Dekhan, 
they  were  in  their  present  state  at  the  time  of 
the  hindu  invasion  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  those  allies  of  Rama  whom  tradition  and 
fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 
That  whole  country  was  then  a  forest :  atid  the 
present  tribes  are  in  those  portions  of  it  which 
liHve  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  {(reat  tract  of  forest  called  Gondwana 
lying  between  the  rich  countrit:a  of  Berar  and 
Cuttack,  and  occasionally  broken  in  upon  by 
patches  of  cultivation,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
original  states  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement.  In  Hindustan  they  may 
be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation  from  whom 
the  servile  class  was  formed,  or  if  it  be  true  thst 
even  there  tueir  language  is  mixed  wiih  Tamil, 
they  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  some 
aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to  those  con- 
quered by  the  hiudus.  There  are  other  tribes 
of  mountaineers  in  the  north-eastern  hills,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they 
all  differ  widely  from  those  above  described,  and 
partHke  more  of  the  features  and  appearance  of 
the  nations  between  them  and  China.  No 
separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mountain 
tribes  by  the  Greeks,  but  Pliny  more  than  once 
speaks  of  such,  communities. 

They  sacrifice  fowls,  pour  libations  before 
eating,  are  guided  by  inspired  magicians,  and 
not  by  priests,  bury  their  dead  and  have  some 
ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  mar- 
riages and  funerals.  In  common  they  are  all 
much  addicted  to  apirituous  liquors,  and 
most  of  them  kill  and  eat  oxen.  Their  great 
abode  la  the  Vindya  mountains  which  run 
eaat  and  west  from  the  Ganges  to  Gueerat, 
and  the  broad  tract  of  forest  which  extends 
north,  and  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
AlUhabad  to  the  latitude  of  Masulipatam  and 
with  interruptions,  almost  to  Cape  Ooroorin. 
In  some  places  the  forest  has  been  encroached 
on  by  cultivation  and  the  inhabitants  have 
remained  in  the  plains  as  village  watchmen, 
hunters  and  other  trades  suited  to  their  habits. 
In  a  few  places  their  devastationa  have  restored 
the  clear  country  to  the  forest  and  the  remains 
of  villages  are  seen  among  tbe  haunts  of  wild 
beasts.  The  pointa  of  resemblance  above 
mentioned  lead  to  the  opinion  that  all  these 
rude  tribes  form  one  seotioo  of  tbe  human 
family  ;    but,  they  differ  in  other   particulars 


and  each  baa  a  separate  name,  so  that  it  is  oi^ 
by  comparing  their  languages,  where  tkij  i 
tain  a  distinct  language,  that  we  can  bopt  l 
see  the  question  of  tbeir  identity  seUled  !« 
race  at  Bagalpur,  are  called  Pabaiia  or  niAy 
taineers  under  the  name  of  Kol,  ooeapy  a  r-a 
tract  of  wild  country  in  the  W.  of  BesgAi  ii 
Bahar,  and  extend  into  tbe  Vindya  mouikt<^ 
near  Mira^poor.  In  the  adjoiuiug  psrtoft:: 
Vindya  range  and  in  the  centre  and  loutL 
the  great  foreat  are  Goud  •  further  weal,  ie  t : 
Vindya  range  they  are  the  Bhil ;  aad  u  l 
the  weatern  hills  Koli. 

The  Bhil  clans,  are  now  in  a  state  of  cmi 
moral  transition;  but  those  of  Khandcsb  rec- 
to the  middle  of  tbe  I9tli  Century  coaliouei  * 
sally  from  their  fastnesses  and  oommaied  tr^f* 
ravagefi  upon  the  villages  of  the  plaioL  \yLr2 
measures  were  taken  by  the  BoiubfrGofm' 
ment  in  1 8 1 8  to  reclaim  the  Bhils  of  khm- 
deish,  Sir  John  Malcolm  conaidered  tbt  ncot*% 
would  only  be  partial  unleaa  coms^tPK 
measures  were  adopted  for  recliimin^  u.* 
Bhils  of  Burwanee,  and  thia  was  girea  efecii' 
The  Bhils  aays  Latham  occupy  the  peU)  itift 
of  Duuduka,  BompHr  and  Gogo — bel*ees  ;ji 
Mahiand  tbe  Nerbudda  and  Kerhud^U  lu 
Tapti,  and  Hajpipla  N.  £•  of  Sural,  aad  u* 
rule,  Kandesh  is  Bhil. 

Fire-arms  says  Tod  {Tra^eU,  p.  ^1)  r. 
only  used  by  the  chiefs  and  heauaMa;  u< 
national  weapon  being  tbe  kmtf^ta,  or  bsshc 
bow,  having  the  bowstring  (dkW^)  fntu 
thin  slip  of  its  elastic  bark.  Baeb  qairer  t 
tains  sixty  barbed  arrowa»  a  yard  long,  i 
though  they  claim  descent  from  every  rtc  '■' 
Rajpoot,  snd  prefix  the  tribe,  aa  Cbohsa  B-. 
Gehlote  Bhil,  framar  Bhil,  kc.,  kc,,  their  cr. 
gin  ia  best  evinced  in  the  gods  tbey  von  . 
and  their  prejudices  as  to  food.  They  «ti  ttf 
of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a  white  sfacvp:* 
goat  i  and  their  grand  al^uration  it,  hx  v* 
white  ram !"  Theae  prejudices,  hoverer,  ^ 
long  only  to  those  who  affect  to  csll  lara- 
selves  Oty'Za,  or  pure  Bhils.  Tbeir  sa".  * 
position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  drcanif  > 
of  their  clNiming  the  right  to  instal  K>:  * 
prinoea.  When  Bapna  fled  were  two  Bb:i  '* 
companions  of  his  flight,  one  of  Ooiacm.  's 
the  valley  of  the  present  capitel ;  the  ot>t'' 
Solanki  descent,  from  Oguna  Panors,  i&  •** 
western  wilds.  Their  nsmes,  Baleo  aad  I^*^ 
have  been  handed  down  with  that  of  Bipt** 
and  the  former  had  the  honour  of  dnwin  ^*' 
tceka  of  sovereignty  with  bis  own  blood  ob  t^' 
forehead  of  the  prince,  on  the  oeeaaion  o^  ' ' 
taking  the  crown  from  the  Mori.  The<i'*- 
candants  of  Beleo  of  Oguna  and  the  Ooo^'<* 
Bhil  sUU  claim  the  privUege  of  perforoiioi  i" 
teeka  on  the  inauguration  of  the  deicea(i<£^ 
of  Bsppa. 
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SUM  PtMra    uyv    Colonel   Tod,    ii  ilit 
le  apoC    in    India  whick    eqojs     a    state 

natural  freedom*  Attaohed  to  no  state, 
ring  no  foreign  communieations,  livinf; 
(kr  its  own  patrisrehal  liead,  its  chief, 
lb  the  title  of  Bans,  whom  one  thousand 
nlets  icattered  o«er  ihs  forest-orowned  Tal- 
a  obey,  can,  if  requisite,  appear  at  the  head  of 
e  ihonaaad  bows/'  He  is  a  bhoomia  Bbil 
mixed  bbod,  from  the  Solanki  rajpoot,  on 
e  old  stoek  of  pure  (oojla)  Bhil,  of  Me- 
ir.  BeaiJes  making  the  taeka  of  blood  from 
i  inciiion  in  the  thumb,  the  Oguua  chief  taiees 
iC  prinoe  by  the  arm  and  seats  him  on  the 
iroDe  wbile  the  Oondree  Bbil  holds  the  salver 
'  ai'icea  and  sacred  grains  of  rioe  used  in  mak* 
IK  ibe  leeks.  The  Bhil,  from  aneieiit  times,  use 
le  fore  and  middle  (infsers  of  iheir  right  hand 
)  Ike  siring  of  their  bow  boldinsc  the  arrow  be. 
reen  the  two  fingers.  A  thorough  stiidj,  says 
il  Tod,  of  the  nneiviliaed  tribes  of  India,  the 
bi\,  Koh,  Qoad,  Meena,  Mair,  would  disclose 
nporUntliiks  in  the  physical  history  of  man. 
here  is  not  a  greater  difference  between  the 
qiiat,  flst-noied,  Tartarian-visaged  Esquimaux, 
nd  ibe  aoejeat  noble  Mohican  savage,  than 
etveeo  (he  Bhil  of  Mewar  and  the  Kol  of 
ireoojar ;  nor  are  the  habits  of  the  dweller  on 
it  rer^e.  of  the  Polar  sea  more  distinct  from 
ioseof  themigrstory  races  of  theMitsouri,  than 
wtb'ae  of  the  forest  indigenes  of  India  from 
II  more  locnmotive  rajpoot.  Their  very  names 
ipir  tbii  pritieiple  :  Vanaputra,  ^  ohild  of  the 
int ;'  Mairote,  '  born  of  the  mountain/— 
oQil,  apparently  a  compound  of  Gk)pa  and 
idra, '  Lord  of  the  cave  :'  PaMndra,    *'  Lord 

^  paas«'  In  like  manner,  Kol,  signifyins; 
Bowuaineer/  from  Ko,  '  a  mountain,'  which, 
iough  leae  commonly  used  than  the  Sanscrit 
ord  Oir,  i$  beyond  a  doubt  a  primitive  root 
ith  thcIodo-Seyt  hie  nation.  With  the  great 
^  family,  he  somewhat  fancifolly  oonti* 
■f>-  I  would  not  hesitate  to  class  the 
>iRa,  inbabiring  the  mountains  that  separate 
^va  and  Haronti,  and  ail  those  oomplicated 
«?»  which  running  from  the  verge  of  the 
blcland  of  Malwa,  through  Ghanderi  and 
vvur,  terminate,  aome  luranches  in  Gk)hud, 
Mothers  merge  into  the  masses  of  Bundei- 
Ad,  anciently  peopled  by  the  tribe  of  8arj«, 
'V  extinct,  but  in  all  probability  the  Sairea 
Central  India.  Amongst  the  thirty-six  royal 
>^  of  Bajpoots,  one  is  called  the  Sari-aspa, 
jntracteil  Saria,  of  whom  we  have  inscriptions 
'  rtry  remote  date,  indicative  of  their  conse<* 
^Qee  amongst  the  ancient  races  of  India. 
^hethfr  this  degraded  Saria  tribe  may  be 
^oded  iilegitiBwtely  from  these,  it  is  useless 
^»»<|uiie.  The  Aspe  or  Atwa  raoe  is  deoided- 
f  oUndo-Scythio  origin,  the  first  (aspa)  being 
^Pmian^the  latter  (aswa]the  Sanscrit  term, 


for  *  hone/  and  wars  the Sairsa  illegitimalely  de* 
soended  from  them,  it  might  seoount  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  horse  into  their  ceremonies.  I 
have,  he  adds,  elsewhere  remarked  the  habit, 
amongat  the  old  tribea  of  Central  Asia, of  assum- 
ing the  names  of  quadrupeds.  Thus,  besides  the 
Aspaor  '  horse,'  we  have  the  Noorori  or  '  foxes,' 
a  great  branch  of  the  Getm  or  Jit  of  Transoxi- 
ana,  and  the  Ynraha,  or  '  hoi^,'  of  Mooltan 
and  the  Upper  Indua,  But  the  habit  of  dis* 
tinguishing  families  by  epithets  derived  from 
ohjecis  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation,  has 
prevailed  in  every  land,  and  many  a  nHme, 
which  receives  our  homage  from  bli'nding  pho- 
netic (H^niiy  with  bif>torical  recollections,  traces 
its  ori<{iii  to  some  humble  and  often  ludicrous 
incident  ;  as  that  watch-word  of  chivalry,  Plan- 
tat^enet,  derived  from  the  lowly  broom.  Besides 
the  horse,  fox,  and  hoK  tribes  of  the  Indus  and 
Oxus,  we  have  the  hare,  Seesodia,  properly 
Sussoiiia,  the  Guchwaha,  with  many  others. — 
WheeUr^s  Hut.  of  India,  p.  85.  Flphin^ 
itone*9  HUlory  of  India,  p.  366-367. 
Malcolm* 9  Central  India,  Voi.  I.  p.  518. 
Coleman.  EUioC.  WxUojCb  Olosicuy.  Tod's 
TraueU.pp.  34-89.  Tod'i  lU^estkcm,  Vol.  ILp. 
217.  Treaties,  Engagementi  and  Sunnuds,  Vol, 
IV.  p.  454*  Latham,  ffheeler^s  History  of  In- 
din,  jp.  85.  Friend  of  India.  See  Cbouhone. 
IndiH,  pp.  313-326-327.  Korambar.  Kol.  p. 
536-7.    Krishna  ;  Kalmuck. 

BHJLADAB,  Hind,  Semecarpas  anacar-* 
dium. 

BHILAWA. 

Belader...  ...Arab.  I  Bhalataka Sams. 

Bhilawun...  ...Umn.  |  Bhela...  ...DuK. 

The  nut  of  the  SemecHrpus  anacardium, 
common  throughout  India  :  the  aerid  viscid 
oil  which  the  nut  coot  sine,  is  used  as  an  eechar- 
otio  and  counter-irritant :  it  leaves  a  mark  for 
life  :  it  creates  great  pain  and  often  very  in- 
tractable sores,  but  natives,  unacquainied  with 
the  blisters  of  Europe,  have  a  greater  dread  of 
them  than  of  the  Bbilawa.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  considered  a  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic  ;  is  much  used  in  the  mesa<» 
lib  of  elephants  ;  given  in  Isrge  doses,  it  ren- 
ders these  animals  jfurious,  is  oonridered  good 
in  venereal  diaeasaa,  especially  of  women.  The 
farina  of  the  anthers  of  the  flowers,  is  very  nar* 
cotic  and  irritating  ;  people  of  a  peculiar  habit 
accidentally  aleeping  under  the  tree  when  in 
blossom,  or  even  going  near  the  flowers,  are 
s^^upificd  and  have  their  faees  and  limbs  swol- 
len :  and  the  use  of  the  Bhilawa  as  a  counter^ 
irritant  very  frequently  causes  the  whole  body 
and  face  to  swell  with  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion and  muoh  constitutional  diiturbanoe.  The 
mature  corolla  and  the  receptacle  are  fleshy  and 
sweetish  sour,   and  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled 
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BHIRBUTf. 

It  a  vegetable,  aad  are  deemed,  along  with 
coooanat  and  chiroi\ji«  apbrodiaiae.  The  Bhila« 
wa  nut  U  worn  on  the  arm,  as  a  charm,  ia 
guinea  worm. — Gem.  Med,  Top. p.  127. 

BHILAWA-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Marking 
nut  oil 

BHILIUNG.  A  river  tributary  to  the  Gan- 
ges, in  Lat.  30^  46'  N.  Lonjc  78»  65'  E.  runs 
S.  W.,  into  the  Bhagarutti,  after  a  length  of 
50  miles.  It  is  between  60  aud  70  feet  wide 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BHIL3A.  A  town  in  India,  in  L.  77  ®  54' 
£.  and  L.  23  ^  87'  N.  The  brothers  Schlairent- 
weit  say  it  is  in  L.  23  ^  30'  N.  and  L.  77  ^ 
45'  E.  It  is  in  Malwa,  190  miles  south  of 
Qwalior  and  at  the  railway  b  1,406  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the  buddhist  topes  at 
Andher,  a  little  village  10^  miles  S.  of  Bhilsa 
and  five  miles  W.  of  Bhojpur.  See  Bhojpur  ; 
Buddha  ;  Inscriptions,  p.  380  ;  Karli ;  Lat. 
Sanchi  ;  Topes  ;  Wasso. 

BHILU,  BuBM.  Amongst  the  Burmese 
buddhists,  a  spirit,  a  ghost. 

BHILWAN.  A  district  in  Central  India, 
Ukingr  its  name  from  the  Bhii  race.  See  India, 
p.  827. 

BHILWARA,  same  as  Bhilwan. 

BHIMA..  The  second  of  the  five  Pandava 
brothers.  He  was  of  f^reat  bodily  strength  and 
ferocious  courage.  He  closed  the  great  Maha- 
barata  war  by  following  Duryodhana  into  a 
pond  and  killing  him  with  a  mace — Taylor. 
See  Bharata  ;  India,  p.  824,  Inscriptions,  pp. 
376.891.  Indra,  Mahabarata.  Pandu.  Polyan- 
dry, p.  107. 

BHIMAL,  Hind.  Grewia,  species,  in  Ka- 
maon^  &c. 

BHIMA-RATRI.  The  7th  night  of  the  7th 
month  of  the  77  th  year  of  a  man'a  a^e,  lunar 
reckoning,  after  which  a  bindu  is  exempted 
from  all  instituted  observances,  it  being  consi- 
dered the  end  of  his  natural  life.  He  would 
then  be  in  hit  75  solar  year.  -  Wilson. 

BHIMA-GHANDI,  Sani.  From  Bhima,  ter- 
rific, and  chandi,  furious. — Ward. 

BHIMBUR.  A  town  and  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab.     See  Sikh. 

BHIM-SRN'S  OAD\  or  Club.  An  an- 
cif  nt  stone  pillar  at  Allahabad,  which  has  four 
inf«criptions  en8:raved  on  its  surface. 

BHIN  AUNLAH,  Duk.  Phyllantbus  nimri. 

BHINDATORI,  also  BHINDI.  Hind. 
AbelmoBchus  esculentus. 

BHIND  in  Long.  78  ^  41*  E.  and  Ut. 
«6*  32'  N. 

BHIRBUTI,  Hind.  A  beautiful  scarlet 
colored  insect  resembling  a  piece  of  scarlet 
velvet.     They   are  collected    during  the  rains. 


BHTTARI  LAT. 

They  yield  an  oil,  and  have  a  use  aimibrteiii 
Cantharis,  as  a  blbter  and  irritant .*»?^i^ 
Bee  Entomology  Baughan. 

BHIRMI-SU6AN.  Leaves  of  a sdiU  pia 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Delhi  employcti  t 
making  scents. — Qen.  Med,  Top.  p.  12Sr. 

BHIRMI-VIDATA.  Leaves  of  s  cliaW 
from  mount  Aboo,  veiy  stifflolating,  ist-.  i 
Ajmere,  used  in  the  "  seet,'*  a  disease  luixi 
ing  catalepsy — Gem.  Med.  Tt^.  p.  119. 

BHISHMA.  A  samame  given  to  Saotuiri 
for  his  dreadful  vow  of  oelibsey.  Rkiuu 
was  fourth  in  descent  from  Bbarsti.  >- 
Bharata. 

BHiSTEE,  Anolo.  H»d.  Properly  u 
hishti  a  water  osrrier,  who  conveys  water  u . 
skin  slung  from  his  shouldera,  resting  orcr  ku 
loins. 

BHISTU  DHARI.  k  Mdt  d  Ik  Dm, 
Panthi. 

BHITAKI  LAT.  A  buddhiat  pillit  it  Gbz.- 
pur,  has  an  inscription  on  it  in  Saoikm.  ut 
pure  nor  easily  intelUgible.  Thb  inienpi'i. 
like  one  of  AUababad,  ia  intruded  oo  a  Blu.- 
hist  column,  and  is  subsequent  to  it,  at  it  cu- 
ries on  the  Gupta  f«imily  from  Bimadrs  to  th 
boy  Maheudra.  Chandra  GoptA  Snd,  tstf  K  .- 
mara  Gupta  followed  the  Vishna  wonkip,  "y  • 
Skandra  Gupta  attached  himself  to  Uieopp-ii* 
doctrines,  now  so  prevalenti  of  the  aiviter««i 
and  sanguinary  Tantra.  Skands  Giipti  «•• 
dispossessed  of  his  kins«iom,  for  a  tine,  bi  i 
treacherous  minister.  This  waa  the  caie*^  > 
the  Chinese  traveller,  Huian-thcaajc  re«u  • 
Behar,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  br  cv 
refer  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  iascnpt: 
but  he  calls  the  king  by  a  name  eoostmc;  •• 
be  Siladitya,  and  no  king  of  this  nasM  rei^ 
in  Behar  ;  nor  nearer  then  in  Gujarat,  i  * 
Gupta,  probably,  sucoeeded  the  Bu-^--^ 
kings  of  Behar.  The  absence  of  the  lai^rt.  . 
of  the  Tantra  in  the  Allahabad  insenpv-. 
and  their  insertion  here,  would  seem  to  -'■- 
cAte  the  period  of  the  origin  of  tkb  *  * 
ship.  The  language  of  inscription  ii  >-' 
pure  Sanskrit,  nor  easily  inteliigibk. 
character  used  is  the  aame  as  AUahi") 
No.  2,  or  Kanouj  Nagari,  with  ikc' 
ous  mii-spelllnas.  The  date  ia  sub«t|*''' 
to  Allahabad,  No«  S  ;  and,  Dr.  Mill  saft.^* 
earlier  than  Charlemagne  in  Earofie  ^ 
D.  800,  if  the  GupU  be  those  of  ii^  ^'- 
rana.  Moreover,  the  mention  of  tbe  vc^* 
worship  of  the  Bbagavata  and  Tantra  9»\  * 
the  date  comparatively  modem*  lailn*  ^* 
runa,  Yama,  Kriahna,  Siva,  BiU,  tks  Tiatn 
Devaki,  the  mother  of  Krishna,  Ru<ir«.  >' 
mentioned  and  loads  of  forest  timber  u*^-- 
lected  for  the  completion  of  saerifices  for  i^^- 
Variina,  and  Yama  only  ;  and  notfcf&^^ 
Vishnu.     These  last,   therefore,  mar  kiK ' 
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mour,  bot  not  aacrifioe.  The  kings  or  priii- 
s  mentioned  are  the  great  king,  Gupta.  His 
D.  do.,  Ghatot  Kacba  :  do.  King  of  kings, 
kiindn  Gapta,  do.  King  of  kings,  Saraudra 
apta,  do.  Chandra  Gupta  2nd  :  do.  Cumara 
iipta,  do.  Skaiida  Gnpta,  a  minor,  Mahendra 
aota  ?— r/)/.  r.  p.  661.  See  Lat, 
BHOGA,  8.  Food  offered  to  idols.  See 
rasadh. 

6H0GA  PANEE.   A  rirer  near  Mophlnng 
CnirapuDJi. 

BUOGKA,    HiUD.     Cieome    penUpbylla, 
[Ai.    Casearia  elliptica. 
BUOI MUNG,    HiMD.    Fruit  of  Arachis 
ypogxa :  Ground  nuts. 

'  BHOI-PHUL,  ALSO  Bhonphor,  Hind.  Phe- 
psa  calotropidis. 

BH0IRAV4,  Saks.  The  fear-exciting,  frona 
iiiav«,  fear.    See  Bhara^a. 
BHOIRAVI,  Sans.  The  wife  of  Bhoirava. 
BHOIR^Vl  GHAKRA.    Sans.  Bhoiravee, 
name  of  Doorfrs,  and  chakra  signifies  a  circle 
T  wheel    See  Bhaimva. 
BUOI-WAKLU  also  called  Ur-Bhoiwanla, 
[iLueu.    Mercenary     soldiers    in  Southern 
ndia,  wbo  aerre   native    sovereigns.     Tbej 
ire  Derer  foand  in   the  ranks  of   the  British 
irmr.    Tbere  are  a   few  of  them   in  every 
irsf  town  in  the  South. 

BHOJPOOR  in  L.  78  <=>  49'  E.  and  L. 
^  ^  57'  N.  is  a  ruined  town  where  remains  of 
uddbist  topes  stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a 
•V  niDge  of  bills*  6  miles  S.  S.  E  of  BhUsa 
id  7  miles  B.  S.  E.  of  Sanchi. — Cunningham, 
»  fibilaa ;  Bnridha  ;  Topes. 
BHOJNAM.  Tel.,  Food. 

l^HOJ  fiAJ.   A  name  of  several  kings  of 

Ddia. 

BUOJ.  The  last  of  the  great  Praroara  race  of 
indoa  who  nded   over  Ujein  and  J)har.     He 
'>•>  Rreat  patron  of  learning.    Bhoja  Pramara 
"Tery  celebrated    name  in   the    annals    of 
Ddia,  but  there  appear   to  have  been  many  of 
»ia  name  or  title.     The  derivation  of  tlie  word 
«!  be  traced  to  the  root  "  bhuj"  to  enjoy,  and 
I  tbataenaeit  has  been  used  by  the  brahmans 
<>n  the.  riimotest  antiquitv. 
MOJPATHA,  Hind.  'The  birch  and  bark 
theBetula  bhojpatra,  Betula  tartarica. 
BHOKUR,  Hind.  Gordia  luiiMia.^ Hoxb, 
BHOLAN.    SeeBolan. 
B'HOUNAT'H  or  the  '  Simple  God/  is 
Mof  the  epithets  of  Siva,  whose  want  of  re- 
|«tion  is  io  great,  that  he  would  gire  away 
sown  divinity  if  asked. 
BHOLSERI,    DuKH.    Mimnsops    elengi. 

BHOM,  Hind.  Literally,  land,  is  an  ances- 
™'  inbcritaoee,  a  patrimony. 

BHOMIA,  H.  From  bhom,  land,  a  landed 
^^'^mw,  ia  Hsjputiinah,  the  allodial  proprie- 


tor of  Mewar,  offshoots  of  the  earliest  princes. 
The  term  bapota  implies  the  inheritance  or  pa- 
trimony, its  bolder,  if  a  military  vasssl,  ia  call- 
ed '  Bborois,'  meaning  one  actually  identified 
with  the  soil  ibhom).  It  is  the  mahomedau  term 
wuttun-dar,  or  meeras-dar,  is  the  Caniatcbi 
of  Malabar,  and  is  the  Bhomiaof  Bajasthan. 
The  Bhomia  is  vested  with  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  its  share  of  the  bhog  or  rent.  But 
when  their  own  land  is  in  the  predicament  call- 
ed *  gulthas,'  or  reversions  from  lapses  to 
the  commune,  he  ia  *  seised'  in  all  the  rights  of 
the  former  proprietor  ;  or  by  internal  arrange- 
ments, they  can  convey  such  right  by  cession 
of  the  commune.  The  bhom  is  exempt  from 
the  jureeb  or  measuring  rod  ;  it  is  never  assessed, 
and  his  only  sign  of  allegiance  is  a  quit-rent,  in 
most  cases  triennial,  and  the  tax  of  khur-lakur, 
a  war  imposition,  now  commuted  for  money. 
These  allodial  tenants,  are  the  yeomen  of  Ba- 
jasthan,  and  as  in  the  districts  of  Komulmer 
and  Mandelgurh,  constitute  the  landwehr,  or 
local  militia,  the  Bajpoot  vaunts  his  aristocra- 
tic distinction  derived  from  the  land  ;  and  op- 
poses the  title  of  '  Bhomis  Raj,'  or  government 
of  the  soil,  to  the  '  Bania  Baj,'  or  commercial 
government,  which  he  affixes  as  an  epithet  of 
contempt  to  Jeipoor  ;  where  *'  wealth  accumu- 
lates and  men  decay."  'Bhom  rakhwali  or  land, 
[in  return  for]  *  preservation,'  is  one  kind  of 
Bhom,  the  crown  itself  holds  'bhom  rekwali' 
on  its  own  fiscal  demesnes  conaitting  of  small 
portions  in  each  village.  In  S.  1782,  the  tur- 
bulent Bhomia  on  the  western  frontiers  were 
checked  by  the  Bajput  chief  on  their  borders 
and  the  Sindil  the  Deora,  the  Bala,  the  Bora,  the 
Balecba  and  the  Soda  were  then  compelled  to 
servitude.  The  ancient  clan8,prior  to  SangaRana, 
had  ceased,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the  sub- 
sequent new  division  of  clana,  to  hold  the  high- 
er grades  of  rank  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  merged 
into  the  general  military  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  under  the  term  *  bhooinia,' 
a  name,  importiug  absolute  identity  with  ihe 
soil  :  bhoom  meaning  '  land.'  These  Bhoo- 
mia,  the  scions  of  the  earliest  princes,  are 
to  .be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Me- 
war ;  though  only  in  those  of  high  anti- 
quity, where  they  were  defended  from  op- 
pression by  the  rocks  and  wilds  in  which  they 
obtained  a  footing  ;  as  in  Komulmir,  the  wilda 
of  Chnppun,  or  plains  of  Mandelgurh,  long 
under  the  kings,  and  where  their  agricultural 
pursuits  maintained  them.  Their  clannish  ap- 
pellations, Kombawut,  Loonawut,  and  Rana- 
wuti  distinctly  shew  from  what  stem  and  when 
they  branched  off ;  and  as  they  ceased  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  visit  the  court  on 
the  new  and  continually  extending  ramifica- 
tions, they  took  to  the  plough.  But  while  they 
disdained  not  to   derive  a  subsistence   from  la- 
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BHOO. 

.bonring  m  huttbandmen,  they  never  abandoned 
their  arms  ;  and  the  Bhoomia,  amid  the  crags  of 
the  alpine  Aravalli  where  he  pastures  his  cattle 
or  cultivaies  his  fields,  preserves  the  erect  mien 
and  proud  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  with  more 
traotability,  and  lets  arrogance  and  folly,  than 
his  more  courtly  but  now  widely  separated 
brethren.  They  form  a  considerable  body  in 
many  districts,  armed  with  matchlock,  sword 
and  shield.  In  Mandelgurh,  when  their  own 
interests  and  the  prince's  unite,  four  thousand 
Bboomia  could  be  collected.  They  held  and 
maintained  without  support  the  important  (or* 
tress  of  that  district,  for  their  prince  during 
half  a  century  of  turmoil. — Tod*9  RajatikaH, 
.  Va.  L  pp.  169,  498.     See  Bajput. 

BHOOIN-BAR.  A  cultivating  hi ndu  tribe 
who  say  they  were  originally  brahmans  settled 
in  the  districts  of  Gornckpur,  Azimgarh  and 
Benares,  ihey  stjle  themselves  Thnkur,  and  ap- 
pend Sandal  Gautam  :  Dikshit .-  Upsdhayaya, 
Pande,  Misr,  Ton  war,  Tewari — WiUoiu 

BHOOLSr  KOOMRA,  Beng.  and  Hind, 
Batataa  paniculate. 

BHOOMl-NIM,  Beno.  Bonnaya  serrata ; 
Serrated  hed^se  hyssop. 

BHONGSHO— ?    An  ordinarv  brahman. 

BHONSLA  RAJAS  OF  NAGPaR  com- 
menced in  1734,  when  Raghoji  Bhonsia  was 
nominated  Sena  Snhib  Suba  or  General  of  the 
Mahratta  confeileracy.  Appa  Sahib  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state  of  Nagpore,  who 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1818.  He 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Peshwa,  by  strangling 
ParsBJi,  an  idiot.  His  real  name  was  not 
Appah  Saliib,  but  Mudaji.  He  afterwards  on 
the  12th  May  181 8,  fled  from  the  place  allotted 
to  him,  to  the  Sikh  territories,  but  he  ultimate- 
ly died,  in  184<>,  nlmost  forgotten,  at  Judhpur. 


BHOTAK. 

Bhui-Sing,  Gus.  Anehia  bypogaa,  groca 
nut. 

BHOOJH  OR  BHUJ,  in  h.  23*  17'  L  # 
40^  £.  capital  of  the  province  of  Cutch.  ij 
Dak  bangalow  is  281  feet  above  the  9u,  tv 
the  hill  fort  is  678  feet  by  trigoDoaf.-i 
measurement.  Bhuj  is  the  chief  to«t  .| 
Cutch,  and  is  built  on  «  plain  at  the  foot  c  < 
fortified  hill  on  which  there  is  a  saake  teii;r. 
It  baa  manufactures  in  gold  and  silfcr 
was  taken  by  Sir  W.  Keir^s  Armj  oa  : 
2  3rd  March  1819.  A  laige  number  of  sr.. .« 
in  gold  and  silver  are  annually  made  at  B).  j 
principally  for  Europeans.  GooUbdaoa  or  k*^ 
water  sprinklers,  are,  however,  aMno(ictif*i 
for  native  use.  The  silver  and  gold  aaed  it  ir-r 
nearly  pure.  The  charge  is  at  the  rate  e'.  i 
annas  per  tola  weight.  A  atone  proetitd  in: 
the  Hubba  hills  is  polished  at  Bbooj  ssJ  it  lim 
used  as  a  substitute  for  marble  in  ikfMon 
tion  of  temples.  See  Gutcb.  Hindu,  IftiiTi: 

BHOO-KAILASU,  Sans.  '  From  b&M  \jt 
earth,  and  Kailasu,  the  name  of  a  nouDtm 

BHOOKHAMATA.  In  a  UmpltstOi4M 
pore  is  a  picture  so  called,  personifying  fmir/ 
Her  necklace,  like  that  of  her  lord  Sir:  j* 
Maha-deo,  is  of  skulls.  Two  persons  in  n-\ 
presented  lying  near  who  have  died  of  ftonv.i 
and  a  beast  of  prey  is  approaching  to  dttzr 
them. 

BHOO'LOKA,    Sans,  from  bhoo,  cr: 
and  loka,  a  world.     The  earth. 

BHOORJAHATTRA,  BsNG.  ladisaBur 
Betula  bhojpatra. 

BHOKA,     Beks.    Mangrove*   BhixopUi 
mangli.     R.  mucronata. 

BHOKA.   A  river  in  Baitool. 

BHORALEB.  a  rivor  of  Gowbatty. 

BHOH  GHAT,  in   Lst.  IS^  44'N.73- 
23'  £.    in  the    Dekhan,  the  priacipsl  paM'> 


The  family  became  extinct  during  the  Adrnini.-    , be  route  from  Bom bav\o    Puna.     Ilh-i-- 
tralion  of  Lord    Dalhou,ie   on    the   ^em^^/ of   for.ne.l  into  part  of   the  Great  Peniaiuk  B 


Gnozur,  grandson  of  Raj^hoji,  who,  in  1818, 
had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when  Mud«jt, 
(Appa  Sahib)  was  depnsied. 

BHOO,  Beno.  Contraction  of  Bhoom,  the 
earthy  hence, 

Bhoo-ada,  BsKO*  Scarlet  garland  fiowera, 
Hedyohinm  an^ustifolinm. 

Bhooiii-Champa,  Bsno.  Bound  rooted  Ga- 
langa,  Keempferia  rotunda. 

Bhooiii-Daliro,   Bbno.  Carey  a  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Doomoor,  Bcno.  Picus  repens. 

Bhooio-J«im,  Beno.   Premna  herbacea. 

Bhnoin-lCamri,  Bbng.  Ipomoaa  Gan^eiica. 

Bboom-Koomra,  Rsng.  and  Hind.  Batata* 
panieulara,  also  Bent;.  TrichosHnthes  cordata. 

Bhooin-Okra,  Beno.  Creeping  vervaini 
Zapania  nodiflora* 

Bhooin-Paty  Bek«.  Craepiog  Dentella, 
Denteila  repens. 
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way.      Tne  top  of  the  gliat  is  1,798  feel  n>'*' 
the   sea.     See    R^ilwav. 

BHOOSA,  Hind.  *Bran  cither  of  whatr 
rice :  it  is  often  mixed  with  chopped  i^' 
and  given  as  food  for  cattle. 

BHOOT,  Beno,  also  bhoeta,  Hisd.  ^' 
mays. 

BHOOTAN.  In  KurdisUn,  through  «>-'^ 
the  river  Cheba  flows. 

BrtoTAN  on  the  N  E.  of  Britiih  W' 
is  situated  between  Lat.  26  <=^  SO^and?^'' 
and  88  ®  45*  to  92  ®  25'  B.  and  oecupin  ^t'« 
the  southern  declivities  of  the  grestrt'rij 
ridge  of  the  Himalava  moantaias  to  ibi  ^*' 
scround  in  front  of  thnt  portion  of  their  id'*''*' 
chain  which  constitutes  tha  natorsl  nof''^ 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley*eaetwantt  ^^'^ 
Sikkim  to  where  the  Brahnapotra  v**"' 
I  through  the  mountains.    Bhootae  is  oor  » 


"BtaytJOf. 


^HOTlir. 


el0flg  iiaffro#  states  lying  upon  the  8(Miib«hi 
)pd  of  the  Htmalayaa  ^  akid  consistft  of  a 
fflber  of  roagh  treDaTJrae  dhndbs  of  hills  at 
[ht  iDglaatoHie  parent  Tange  which  fonna 
B  backbone  of  Ana.  B€ftw«^n  the  ridges  are 
fcipiUms  Tallajs,  at  the  bottom  of  eodi  xA 
ikli  ran  a  mountain  atkeam.  After  passing 
rough  some  of  the  toost  romantic  scenery  of 
e  votM,  with  cascades  that  outshine  the  best 
Earope,  at  every  leir  miles  of  their  course, 
cse  streams  find  their  way  to  the  ghaut. 
be  bTssch  rirer  ialla  17,000  feet  in  little  more 
tan  fifty  miles.  The  Biver  Pachoo  riaes  on 
le  upper  slopes  t>f  the  gigantic  Ohiniiulari, 
kieh  tops  the  doods  at  a  height  of  2S,000 
«t,iod,  before  its  stream  is  lOO  miles  in 
;iigth,  has  descended  to  an  ordinary  altitude 
r  3J00  feet,  it  must  be  denominated  a 
oQotry  of  motintaina,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
baracterof  the  anrfaoe  of  the  district.  Its 
oribera  boundary  ia  at  an  average  elevation 
f25,(K)0  feet  while  its  southern  boundary, 
bout  75  miles  nearer  the  equator  enjoys  an 
iltitude  of  albent  6,000  feet)  so  that  there  is  an 


Paro  FiUo  in  the  ^eatem  DoarSi  each  Dear 
being  eteo  under  a  separate  soubah  or  governor. 

According  to  Mr.  Aitchekon  the  distrieta 
of  Bhootan  between  the  hills  and  the  Bri- 
tiah  frontier  are  known  as  the  Doars,  and 
taice  their  names  from  the  di£fefent  passes 
which  lead  through  the  hills  into  Bhootan. 
Besides  the  Kocrtapara  Doar,  formerly  govern- 
ed by  the  Twang  Hajah,  who  was  immediately 
dependent  on  Lassa,  there  are  in  all  eighteen 
Doara,  eleven  on  the  Bengal  frontier  and  seven 
on  the  frontier  of  Assam, 

11.  Bagh  or  Bijnee. 
Assam  Doabb. 

Kamirotfp  Doarg, 

12,  GhurkoU. 


Bengal  Doars. 

1.  Dalimkote. 

2.  Zaaericote. 
3k  Cheemarchee. 

4.  Lttkbee. 

5.  Baza, 
i  Bulka. 

7.  Bars. 

8.  Gooma. 


13.  Baaska. 

14.  Chappagoree. 

15.  Chappakhamar. 

16.  Bijnee. 
Durrung  Doart . 
17*  Boorae  Gooma. 
18.  Kolliug. 


a.  Beepoo« 
10.  CbeeruDg  or  Sidles. 

Over  the  Bengal  Doars»  which  extend  from 

^^^^  ^  ^^^ ^ the  Teesta,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Sikhim, 

ivCTsge  fill  ptt'  miic  of  upwaids^  of  260  feeti  I  to  the  Monast  the  Booteah  have  for  Jong  years 
t  is  230  milea  kmg  with  an  average  breadth  of   held  aovereign  dominion ;  and  previoua  to  an« 

'  ~  nexation.  of  Aasam  by  the  British  Government 
during  the  first  Burmese  war,  the  Booteah  had. 
also  wrested  four  of  the  Assam  Dosrs  from  the 
Kative  government,  while  the  other  three  were 
held  on  a  aort  of  joint  tenure  by  the  Booteah. 
and  Aasameae.  How  long  this  state  of  thinga 
had  eiisled  is  not  precisely  known.  The  Boo- 
tiaha  paid  to  the  Assam  govemnumt  for  tbo 
Doara  a  tribute  of  Bupeea  3,049,  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  gooda ;  and  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Assam,  the  tribute  waa  paid  to  the 
British  Government,  who  also  continued  the 
system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  three  Doara 
of  Kooreapara,  Booree  Gooma,  and  KuUing, 
holding  them  for  four  montha  every  year>  and 


tbotit  90  nilea  and  is  mostly  rugged  with 
ofty  DOfiotaias.  The  people  styled  Bbooteah 
le  a  eolonial  branch  of  the  Thibetans,  who 
life  acquired  independenoe.  The  real  capital 
I  Tamntdon  which  ia  the  ofiioial  residence  of 
oih  the  Deb  and  Dhnnn  Baja.  The  Dharm 
tsj  resides  at  Poonakho.  But  neither  of  these 
UJ88  has  anything  like  general  authority. 
lie  kiflgdom  ia  divided  into  a  number  of  dis-^ 
rieta,  each  governed  by  a  '^Soubeh/'  whose  re- 
i<lei;oe8  grestly  resemble  the  castles  of  the 
Teakr  barons  during  the  active  existence  of 
he  feodil  system.  These  castles  in  fact  are, 
» far  39  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar 
0  Bhootan.    They   are    not   **  droogs''   Hke 


hwc  at  Nandidroog,  Gingee,  and  other  places    making  them  over  to  Bhootan  for  the   other 


R  Soatben  India,  but  real  baronial  residences 
^ith  ditch,  wall,  and  battlements,  like  those 
till  existing  in  England  and  on  the  banks  of 
he  Khine.  The  chief  of  these  castles,  each  of 
rhieh  is  the  capital  of  a  soubahsbip,  ere  Dalim- 
ote,  Durbee,  Benkar  Sengloong,  Wandipoor, 
sd  Teelagong.  The  country  has  a  spiritual 
ead,  the  Dhurm  Baj  and  a  political  ruler  the 
^b-raj,  eleeted  for  three  years,but  for  the  last 
ifiy  years,  Bhotan  baa  been  in  a  atate  of  civil 
nr,  caused  by  the  strife  ofihe  Penlows  of 
sttera  and  weatem  Bhotan,  and  theDeb-Bajaha 
^been  mere  puppete.  AccordingtO  Aitcheson, 
Jol-  L  pagts  105-148}  in  Bhootan  the  political 
government  is  conducted  by  a  central  autho* 
ntv  the  Deb-fiaj,  at  Taaaisudon  for  the  sum- 
R^r  and  Poonakha  for  the  winter  quarters. 
There  is  also  a  Dhurm  Baj,  also  the  Tongso 
^^  or  Pealow  in  the  Baatem  Doara,  the 
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eight  months.     In  1828  the  Booteah  began  the 
long  series  of  outragea  on  the  British  frontier* 
which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  Doars^ 
The  first  attack  waa  onChatgaree,  in  thcDuirung 
Zillah,  by  freebooters  from  the  Booree  Gooma 
Doar,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Doar  by  the  Brituh  Government  Ull  31st 
July  1834,  when  it  waa  restored  on  evidence 
being  given,  afterwarda  aaoertaincd  to  be  false, 
of  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  ffcebootera. 
In  1838,  the  nnaatiafactory  sate  of  affaire  on 
the  frontier  determined  Government   to  aend 
a  friendly  mission  to  the  Bhootan  Oourt,  and, 
if  practicable,  to  Laaaa :   Captain  Pcmbeitou 
was  appointed  envoy.    Beaidea  procuring  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  the  nature  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  ita  political  relatione 
with  Nepal  and   China,  the    object  waa   to 
obtain    the  tranafer   accession  of  the  Doars. 

54 
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BHOTIN. 


The  deputRtion  of  another  misaion  was  suggest- 
ed  in  1841.  The  Deb  Biyah  was  believed  to 
be  willinx  to  farm  ail  his  Doars  to  the  British 
Government ;  but  as  Bootan  waa  at  the  time  in 
a  sute  of  anarckiy,  no  result  could  be  expected 
fiom  further  negotiation,  and  on  the  6tii  Sep- 
tember 1841»  the  Assam  Doara  were  ordered 
to  be  attached  to  Assam. 

In  186s,  another  deputation  waa  sent,  but 
its  members  were  treated  with  great  insult  and 
an  engagement  extorted  from  them.  It  was 
repudiated  by  the  Hritish  (iovemment,  and  as 
a  punishment  for  the  outrageous  treatment  to 
which  the  mission  had  been  subjecteil,  the  Am- 
baree  Fallacottah  was  declared  to  be  perma- 
nently anneied  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
the  payment  of  revenue  to  Bhootan  from  the 
Assam  Doars  was  stopped  for  ever.  And  in 
1865  they  were  permanently  annexed  to  the 
British  territories. 

The  missions,  first  of  Mr.  Bogle,  and  aflter- 
warda  of  Captain  Turner,  to  Teeahu-iooraboo 
had  their  origin  in  a  petty  war  in  the  time  of 
Wiirren  Hastings. 

The  Booteah  are  fairer  and  more  robnst  than 
Bengalees — hair  black  and  oloae  cut — eye  email, 
black,  with  long  pointed  cornera— eye-laahea 
aearcely  preosptible—thio  month. 

Bhootan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet ; 
on  the  west  by  Sikbim  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
oountry  of  the  Towang  Hajah,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  British  Territory  ;  and  from  their  unacru- 
puloas  marauding  habits,  the  Bhootanese  are 
on  bad  terns  with  every  one  of  their  neigh- 
boura.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Thibet, 
were  the  annuel  tribute  withheld,  it  would  not 
be  enquired  after,  ao  anxious  are  the  Thibetans 
to  have  no  dealings  with  the  Bhootcah  who 
used  to  make  the  transmission  of  the  yearly  fee 
of  subjection  (a  few  pieeea  of  cloth,  aiik,  and 
aome  rice)  the  excuse  fur  a  series  of  robberies 
and  outrages  on  the  journey  to  Lhaeaa.  For  the 
laat  few  years,  however,  all  the  Bhooteah  enter- 
ing Thibet  are  disarmed  at  the  frontier,  beyond 
which  the  tribute-bearers  are  now  permitted  to 

Srooeed.  The  British  annexed  ihe  Dooars  of 
Ihootan  from  the  L'hopa  in  1865,  ami  it  ie 
lioped  there  may  spring  a  large  and  important 
trade  between  British  Indis,  Thibet,  and  the 
Western  and  Central  Provincea  of  the  Ghineae 
ifimpire.  From  the  new  frontier  to  the  Bhoo- 
teah town  of  Paro  is,  by  the  longest  route,  but 
a  rather  difficult  eighty  miles,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Lhaasa,  the  rich  capiUl  of  Thi- 
bet ia  only  fifteen  marches  between  Lhaasa 
and  Western  China,  there  ia  oonstant  and  nnia- 
Mrrupted  communication.  In  1809,  the  trade 
between  Bhooteah  and  Asaam  amounted  to 
two  lakha  of  inpeea  per  annum,  the  ho,  mad- 
der, 8ilk»  erindi  olotK  and  dried  fiah  of  As- 
sam exobangiog  for  the  woolleos,  gold-dust, 
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salt,  muak»  horaes,  ohownea,  9mi  tMa  d 
Bhootan,  or  rather  of  Thibet,  lor  tke  iWi 
of  the  Bhooteah  in  the  baiineia  was  at  hea 
but  that  of  carriera  or  toll4ahais.  At  m 
time  the  Deb  Bajah  used  anaaally  to  diipMa 
a  caravan  wUh  goods  to  a  large  vahic,  eUdf 
eloth,  pearisi  and  ooral  firom  Bsafsl  to  Vum 
whence  in  return  came  one  year  g^  alooe  u 
the  value  of  Be.  70,000.  The  aitidsi  ila 
obtained  were  sent  into  the  British  terrifavi  to 
be  there  disposed  of,  and  for  a  long  Ubn  tai 
Bengal  Gk>vemmeBl  kept  up  lecnlar  wctm^t^ 
dation  at  Bungpore  for  the  Bhootaa  tisdo 
Thia  interchange  haa,  howevert  for  worn  tasi 
almost  altogether  ceased,  and  b  mom  coidMi 
to  the  purehaae  of  a  little  tobaooo  aad  iadir. 
The  cause  of  the  decline  is  simply  the  iseom* 
gible  rascality  of  the  Bhooteah  chieit,  who  Ian 
come  to  be  ao  diatmated  that  no  ThitNtiaB  Old- 
er will  place  himaelf  or  hia  frooda  ailki  tkir 
reach.  "  With  Daijeeling,  Mr.  Sdts  leporti, 
"the  Bhooun  trade  is  new  noaunal  Van 
Thibet,  their  trade  ia  aoaroely  mora  iapnniaL 
The  eaaieat  road  from  Bengal  into  TUbct  u 
through  Bhootan,  and  the  artides  is  eW 
demand  in  Thibet  on  its  northera  frosuer, 
namely,  tobaooo  and  indiKO,  an  prodaoad  a 
great  quantitiaa  ia  Bungpore^  ike  Biiuict  m 
its  south  frontier. 

The  Sikhimese  have,  lesa  than  theTbibetini. 
to  do  with  the  Bhooteaha,  wkoai  tkj  toa 
upon  as  unaerupulous  robbera  while  to  thelas 
the  Towaufc  Kajah  haa  to  keep  op  a  frosutf 
force  for  the  eapedal  purpoeea  of  pis«aiii| 
Bhooteah  raids.  The  little  Foit  of  BuMaac 
5,000  feet  above  the  aea,.  ia  aituated  oo  a  UJ 
jutting  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Teoii 
between  Sikhim  and  Bhootan.  Tbevievlna 
thia  pboe  ia  magnificent ;  the  aaowa  of  ui 
Cboolah  Nitai,  and  Yaklah  paasu  sic  a 
quite  close ;  en  thiee  sides  are  the  differed 
snowy  ranges  of  Bbootah,  Sikhim  aid  Nepi! 
within  a  apace  of  sixteen  miles  an  aaea  Ut 
four  countries  of  Thibet,  Sikhim,  Bkotaa 
and  Britiah  Sikhim ;  Daijeeling  ia  plainly  tiuak. 
and  below  ia  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valkj  <t 
Khinok  in  Sikhim,  for  many  nileasHibeiM 
the  road  from  the  Thibet  paaaea  to  the  BtdV"^ 
river  on  the  DaijeeUng  frontier,  the  r»^ 
followed  by  the  Thibetian  tiaden  whoasasLt 
viait  Daijeeling. 

Captain  Oerard  saya  fCapt  GtrmritAtt*^ 
i^  KoMwur^p.  100,')  tliafc  Bhot,  Bootwt.  n 
Tbibei,is  often  confounded  with  Bhootaa,  or  u 
hilly  oountry  south  of  the  Uimslaya,  fora^'** 
the  Deb  Rajah'a  country,   whieh  liea  briv<f t 
1  eshoo  Loomboo  and  Lhasaa  and  tka  pla)% 
the  lower  hilla  are  not  oalled  Bheoiaa,  vi4 
of  the  Tone. 

Turner  aaya  (Bnibauy,  p.  84-5 j  tks  Bbaai 
teah  have  invariably  black  hair,  which  it  ii  ^ 
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kaluon  to  cot,  eloae  to  the  head.  The  eye  is 
mill,  blaeky  with  long  pointed  cornersy  as 
ioQj(h  stretohed  end  extended  by  artificial 
Deans.  Their  eyelaahea  are  so  thia,  as  to  be 
eamly  perceptible,  and  the  eyebroir  is  but 
lightly  shaded.  Below  their  eyes,  ia  the 
iroadest  psrt  ol  the  face,  which  is  rather  flat, 
ind  narrows  from  the  chedcbones  to  the  chin, 
icharaeterof  countenance  appearing  first  to 
ake  its  rise  anaong  Tartar  tribea,  but  is  by  far 
nore  8tron|[ly  marked  in  the  Chinese.  Their 
ikint  are  remarkably  smooth,  and  most  of  them 
iirire  at  s  very  advanced  age,  before  they  can 
boast  efsn  the  earliest  mdiments  of  a  beard  : 
theyealtirste  whiskers,  bat  the  best  they  pro- 
duce are  of  s  sesnty  atnggling  growth.  Many 
of  these  mouotaineers  are  more  than  six  feet 
high,  and  their  complexion  is  not  so  dark  by 
ttveral  shadss  as  that  of  the  European  Portu- 
\gx»^^Twnuii^9  Emba9ay,  p.  84*5. 

FnscT  writing  of  them  (Him.  Maumt.)  aujB 
like  the  people  of  the  southern  bills,  their 
notiooa  of  fiBOiale  delicacy  and  firtae  are  loose 
and  disKUikinfr.  Polygamy  is  permitted  ;  pro- 
mi  sGuousintoeourse  is  by  no  means  disgraceful 
to  either  party ;  the  female  is  not  considersd 
at  less  digibJe  on  account  of  her  frailty.  The 
dehaoehiog  of  a  woman  is  either  held  as 
nothing,  or  is  only  punishable  by  a  small  firte. 
She  nuy  marry  her  betrayer,  but  he  ia  not 
obliged  to  marry  her.  The  offspring  ia  the 
property  of  the  mother. 

A  severe  heating  is  administered  to  the  adol- 
invr  by  order  of  the  headman  of  the  village, 
tod  he  18  moieoTcr  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
"jured  party.  Chastity  is  indeed  little  regnrd- 
^t  and  Teiy  little  prsctised.  The  disgusting 
nutem  of  a  community  of  wives  ^tween 
brothan,  fife  or  six  cohabiting  with  one  woman, 
otrtaifls  here,  as  well  as  among  the  countries  we 
ksre  sera  in  the  \dlh.—AHM9(m*9  Treaties, 
y'l  VII.  p.  360.  Prime's  Tkibei,  Twrtary 
^  MoHffoUa,  p.  17.  8ee  India,  807,  309, 
^36, 338,  344.  Fmer'i  Himalaya  MomdaiaB, 
M^  335,336.  See  BhooUn ;  fihuddah ;  Che- 
>*"R ;  Haiya  CbeUng ;  Ussora ,-  Hindoo,  India, 
^P'313, 31 6, 386, 338, 344 ;  Gurhwal ;  Lhopa ; 
Cttaawar ;  Polyandry. 

BHOOT  BAMIAN,  literaUy  idol-Bamian ; 
I  ntme  of  Bsmian. 

.BH00TA4HOODDHI,8an8.  bhooU  sig- 
nfiea  the  four  elements,  and  shooddhi,  purifies- 
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BHOOTBSHA,  Sana,  from  Bhooto,  great, 
md  Eeshs,  s  brd. 

BHOOTIAH,  the  people  of  Bbootan. 

BHO-PHALLIy  a  small  scandent  pknt,abnn- 
^^  sbont  Ajmere.  It  contains  a  great  quanti- 
'J  of  mocos,  and  iansedin  grest  quantity »  as 
>n  spkrodisiac,  nibbed  up  with  water  and 
^^maed.   It  it  also  considered  cooling,  and  is 


used  in  prescriptions  as  such.*— ^m.  Med,  Top^ 
page  127. 

B  BOOT  A,  SaMs.  the  primary  elements, 
from  bhoo,  to  be, 

BHOOT'BHERUBI ;  Bbng.  Premna  bar- 
bate. 

BUOO-TOOLBEE,  Bbko.  Salvia  plebeia. 

BHOOTHAJ,  Bbno.  Adder's  tongue,  Ly« 
godinm  flex  nose. 

BUOOVA-LOKA,  Saks,  from  bhoova«  the 
sky,  and  loku,  a  world.    The  world. 

BHOOYANESH,  Sams,  from  bhoovana» 
the  world,  and  eeahu,  lord. 

BHOOT-THA.  A  tree  of  Akyab.  Not 
much  in  use.  Grows  to  a  large  size,  end  is 
plentiful  in  Hamree  and  Sandoway  districts*--* 
CdL  Cmi.  Bx.  1862. 

BHOPAL,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lat.  77^  30* 
E.  and  Lat.  :}3^  16'  N.  It  is  in  Malwa,  325 
miles  3.  W.  of  Allahabad  and  at  the  level  of 
the  railway  is  1,690  feet  above  the  sea.  Bho* 
pal  ia  a  feudatory  territory,  6764  square 
milea  in  extent,  with  a  revenue  of  Ks.  13,76,353 
and  a  population  of  663,656.  It  has  an  army 
of  723  horse,  3,428  foot,  and  73  ftunswich 
223  artillery  men.  It  was  formed  into  a  prin- 
eipslity  by  Dost  Mahomed,  an  Afghan  in  the 
service  of  Aurungsbeb,  ou  whose  demise. 
Dost  Mahomed  established  his  imlependent  au- 
thority, and  died  in  1723,  aged  t>6.  Many 
changea  in  the  succession  occurred,  and  during 
the  Mabratta  rule,  the  country  was  harrassed  by 
that  race  and  overrun  by  Pindari.  When  Colonel 
Goddard  in  1778  marched  through  the  territory 
en  route  to  Bombay,  its  ruler  treated  Ooddard 
with  great  kindness,  and  this  has  never  been 
forgotten  by  the  British.  Since  1817,  the 
alliance  has  been  intimate,  and  in  18479  the 
reieeney  devolved  on  8eounder  Begum,  daughter 
of  Nuszur  Mahomed.  But  in  1847,  Secunder 
Begum  was  proclaimed  ruler  and  her  daughter 
the  Shah  Jehan  Begum  her  heir.  During  the 
revolt,  Secunder  Bsgum  adhered  firmly  to  the 
British  for  which  she  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  the  pergunnah  of  Bairseah,  and 
created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  She  died 
in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  daughter 
Shah  Jshan  Begum.^JweAiseii's  Dree^Mf,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  300.  See  Kunjana ;  Inscriptions,  pp. 
880-388.   Airun. 

BHOPALPOOR  in  Lat.  76''  54'  K  and  Lat. 
23*  54^  N. 

BHOPAWAR.  A  Britiah  political  agency 
which  superintends  four  petty  feudatory  states, 
vis.  that  of  Jobut  whose  chief  is  a  Bahtor  raj- 
put,  with  a  population  of  about  7,000  chiefly 
Bhils.  Mutwara,  also  with  a  Bhil  population  : 
Khttttewarra  and  Buttonmul ;  Mota  Burk- 
hera  ;  Kalee  Bouree.  The  guaranteed  states 
sre  AJirsjpore,  of  Dhar ;  Jabooa ;  Neemkhera  or 
Tirla,  Chota  Bnikhera  or  Sorepoor,  Hota  Bur- 
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khera  and  Kali  Bowree^'^AiUkwnh   ^^ol.  IF, 
p>  405. 

*    BHORT,  Hind.    Cencbrns  cchinatus. 

BHOT.  This  word,  accordiDg  to  Latham,  under 
the  appellations  of  Bult  in  Bultistan  :  BtU  in 
Butan  ;  Sei  in  Thibet,  or  in  such  words  as  the 
'Shooteya  or  Bhotiya,  in  ethnology  comprises 
the  Little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of  Ladak,  the 
Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper,  and  the  elosely  allied 
tribes  of  Bntan.  Balti,  or  Baltiyul  is  called 
Palolo  or  Balor  by  the  Dards,  and  Nang  Kod 
by  the  Tibetans.  It  is  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
in  Byltce.  The  country  is  frequently  called 
Skardo  or  Iskardo  from  the  name  of  its  well 
known  fort  and  capital.  Balti  Proper  is  a 
smsll  table  land,  and  with  that  of  Deotsu,  is 
about  60  miles  long  and  36  broad,^ — the  mean 
height  of  its  villages  above  the  sea  is  about 
7,000  feet.  The  Balti,  the  people  of  Little 
Tibet,  the  Byltas  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan 
in  language  and  appearance,  are  all  mahome- 
dans,  and  differ  from  the  more  eastern  Tibe-i 
tans  of  Le  (who  call  themselves  Bboiia  or 
inhabitants  of  Bbot)  by  being  taller  and  less 
'stoutly  made.  Their  lanjsuage  diffien  eon- 
side^a(bly  from  that  of  Le,  but  only  as  one 
dialect  differs  from  another.  The  Bbot  of 
Ladak  is  strong,  hardy,  short  and  square  wiih 
a  decidedly  Mongol  physiognomy— by  which  ia 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  cheek,  depressed  noae^ 
very  large  ears,  oblique  and  narrow  eye  curtained 
at  the  comers,  black  hair  and  low  stature,  theic 
average  height  being  5  feet  5*1  inches :  the 
skulls  are  less  Mongolian,  having  a  capaeity 
t>f  72  cubic  inches,  80  cubic  inches  being  a 
fanr  capacity  for  a  European.  The  grand 
Lama  is  a  Bbot.  The  ordinary  monk  or  priest 
in  Tibet  is  the  Gylong, — above  whom  are  the 
Lamas  or  Presidents,  and  below  whom  are  the 
Tohba  and  Tnppa.  The  Tuppa  is  a  proba- 
tioner who  is  admitted  into  the  establishment  to 
which  he  would  attach  himtelf  at  the  age  of  6 
or  10  and  reosives  instruotion  acoQrdingly. 
At  16,  he  becotoes  a  Tohba,  and  at  24  a 
Gylong,  provided  his  aequirements  be  satis- 
factory. There  are  two  seoU,  tha  Gyllupka. 
who  dress  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  rod, 
•the  8hammar  Gylong  baing  allowed  to  marry. 
The  Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  hava  been  extending 
•vreetward.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya 
divide  Hindustan  from  Bhotland,  but  ihate 
are  Bhots  in  several  parts  sOuth  of  the  crest 
of  thoM  mighty  mountains  in  Gbrhwal  and 
Kemaott.  The  people  of  Le,  the  eaatera  Tibs* 
tans,  call  themselves  Bbotiah,  or  tnhabitanta  of 
Bhot.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  are  stouter 
made  than  the  Tibetans  of  Balti  or  little  Tibet, 
who  though  Tibetan  in  iaof  uage  and  appear- 
ance are  all  mahomedana. — />r.  Tkotmiou*i  Tra^ 
reU  in  WMem  Himalaya  ami  TibH^  p.  247. 1 


Balti;  Bylte;  Dard;  Kailaa;  Gaagd  Bttfpt; 
Kam-koram ;  Ladak  ;  Tibet; 

BHGTIAHJiiAI,    Hjxd.  EiaapiingML 

BHOT-PA.  A  name  of  Ladak.  See  lo^ 
p.  337. 

BHOULIIA  iaalighterdescdftinoftv 
Bigra  boat,  varying  in  dimensions  betveeata 
Dheagi  or  passenger  boat  and  a  niddk  utti 
Bajra.  It  tA  in  general  use  on  ths  Qn^ik 
alike  for  a  aabnrbsn  trip  or  for  a  IsQg  ip- 
country  journey. 

BHOWNAGGAB  in  L.  7^  21' S-iadL 
2V  47'  N.,  in  ILaUywar,  the  principal  tiid* 
dars  are  their  Highneaaea  thenaiaab  of  Ju>- 
gurh, — ^the  Jam  oi  Navanaggar,  the  Stnl« 
Bhownaggar :  and  the  H«ia  of  PoisbaDdn. 
the  Baj  of  Dnngdra  and  the  Tlttkarof  Mom. 
Junagarth,  the  moat  important,  is  kid  bf  • 
descendant  of  8her  Khan  Babi,  a  MUierflf 
fortune  who  seiaed  it  in  the  geoenl  antby 
which  preoeded  the  subversion  of  ths  Vefku 
20  milea  to  the  west  are  the  ruins  o(  BlUah 
pnIa.- 

BHOWRA.  The  wild  buotir  race  of  !■  . 
called  Pardhi,  l^irn-Pardhi,  Shikari,  ud  Ur. 
Shikari.     Bee  India,  p.  327  and  328. 

BHEAMABA  MABI,  Tau  Clerodcodm 
seffraium..  Volkameria  ser.  B.  iiL  60t.  Tb 
Tdugu  word  ttgniliea  ''  bee-kiUer."  See  vr^ 
mark  on  Brahmi  chettu.-**- J/;   IT.  /c.  U7« 

SHKAMUJ^  BaM^  8«n  ikiver,  Udu*- 
thus  annuus. 

BHBATHI-DWITATA,  Sansc.  A  kar; 
festival  on  the  2nd  of  the  hindu  noatk  Karui 
when  hindu  sisters  entertain  biothefs  ia  ar* 
mory    of   Tamuaa    entertaining   her  bnUr 

BHBIGA,  YaaiahUui,  and  A«ri  are  tkivc 
the  grest  sainU  or  aagea  called  Pnjspao  •' 
Brahmadika,'that  ia,  mind-born  sons  of  Bni 
nm.  They  are  variously  deseribed  sik*- 
Nine,  ten,  and  even  twenty^me  in  nanbcr- 
WiUiam't  Siory  of  JMa,  p.  214.  See  Ba»- 
madica.  LskslunL  Vishnu  Purana,  p«  49. 

BHRIGU.  A  name  of  the  pbmet  Veaok 

BHRINGAR,    Bbn&  Yerbeaiaa  proittfi. 

BUU,  8am  ac.  Bhurn^  Bum,  Bhua,  Bh.r. 
Bhumi,  Hind.  Land,  Earth. 

BUU.  In  Hindu  astronomy  aesms  to  la^ ' 
the  middle  plaocL  Bha-ehMra,  whca  9^^^ 
to  the  celestial  aphere,  means  the  fqoiooco 
Kne-  Bhn«o4rna,  the  Badiua  of  the  Equ^' 
Bhu-paridhi,  the  same  as  Bha«diacm. 

BHU.  Banso.  Bhnvar,  8war»  ssitk  tai 
eky  and  heaven* 

BHUBANE8WAB.  A  prinoe  of  Oii*  ^* 
yanka  Bkiasa  was  oelebnted  in  Oiisia  awl  <^ 
dowed  Jagannatha.  He  had  the  misfsH'"^ 
to  kill  a  brahman,  and  ndsad  Buneroii  i^*' 
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BHUKTI* 


fiiUlta' 


ei  in  expiation  of  hift  offmoe,  at  one  of  wbioh 

u  a  slab  ;  with  a  Satva  iiiMription. — Vol. 
i  p.  278.  See  InscriptioQa,  p.  380. 
BHUCHAKHA  GADDA,  also  Nela  gum- 
adu.  Tel.  Batatas  paoiculata,  C^.— -Conirol-f 
iliis  paniculata. — IL  L  478. 
fiUU-DADIMBAH,  Sans.  Ca^eya  herbaoea. 
BdUDUCK.  A  predatory  laoe  ot  the  Nepal 

BHU-DEVI,  also  Bhuma  Devi,  a]^  InVhivi, 
iises  of  the  earth  and  fahled  to  be  married  to 
riihu.  Bhu  DevL  in  hindu  mythology,  is  the 
inestnal  name  of  Parvati,  aa  godde^B,  of  the 
irth,  as  the  oaxpea  of  Diana  were  varied  to  suit 
ei  Ttrious  forma,  ahe  being  Lona  in  heaven* 
roKrpiae  or  Hecate  in  hell,  ao  her  archetype^ 
tie  luflda  Parvati,  ia  the  heavenly  Bhavani, 
n  earth  Biiadevi,  and  Patala-Devi  as  consort 
f  the  legeat  of  the  infemRl  regiona*  Bhui 
)evi,  as  apoose  of  the  OMrthly  goddess  ia  a 
ame  of  Si?a. — Ewiu  Infantieidei  p    2d. 

BlilDOWElA.  A  branch  of  the  Ghouhon 
ajputs.  > 

BHUGKI,UlND.  An  inferior  kind  of  date 
K)ile(lb  oil  and  water  and  dried;  used  in  JIooIt 
an  and  Derajat ;  alao  the  Ber  fruit,  dried, 

BHUI.  Head  of  a  Gond  village. 

BHUiAN.  A  tribe  in  Oriasa.    See  India,  p. 


JO 


i:^y. 


ro- 


BHUI  CHAMPA.  Hu^p.    K«mpfem 

BHULV.DAGDHAj:^^.  Earth-burning  :Gift8 
f  hmdoa  at  marriage  and  funerals  from  the  ce^ 
iooDj  of  burning  ear{h  prior  to  their  preaenta- 

01). 

BHUI-SING,  Gbz.  Hujd.  Arachis  ky- 
Q|;%a;GrDaad  nuts. 

BRULSlNQ-fcA-TEL,  H^nb,  Oil  of  Ara- 
^is  hypogaea. 

BHUl  YAN8A.  A  Zemindari  race,  called 
Ciiurda  raja  and  Bhui  Yansa,  who^  imled  in 
)mta  from  1580  to  1804  when  Miikund  Deo 
ras  deposed.     See  Oriaaa. 

BHUINHAR.  See  Bhunhar. 

BHUJ,  HiWD.  Betula  bhojputra. 

BHUJAPATttI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Betula 
^^patra.  A  Himalayan  tree»  the  leaves  or 
<irkofvhich  aroused  to  cover  the  baskets  of 
'>oge8  water  sold  by  itinerant  pilgrims.  Heyne 
rroaeoualy  calla  it  a  N€pela.—Wail  J^le, 
^^p.  843. 

BHUJIU.   See  Hindu,  p.  13i. 

liHUK.  Hi»D.  AlUum,  Bp, 

BHUK  OKBA,  Hiiii)<  Zwa&ia  nodiflora, 

BHUKKI.  HwD.  Tribulua  alatus. 

BHUKSA.  A  foieat  tribe  under  the  hUls  froo^ 
^fmupar  Sobna  on  the  Sapda  to  Chandpur.i^^ 
^  (^Dgea.  They  claim  to  be  Powar  rajp^its 
^9^M  from  Dhar  and  to  have  15  got  pi;  clansw 
BHUKTI,— UASAMKITA-^S^JfDHOO, 
^^^  From  bhukteoy  devotion  i  raaa,  jui^e;  am«> 


ritfly  the  water  oi  life^  and  sindhoo,  tho.ae4 
See  Bhakti. 

BHULIa  Like  all  large  rivers  which  tow 
for  a  very  lengthened  course,  through  an  allnviaL 
soil,  the  Indus  throws  up  patches  of  alluvial 
deposit  at  its  mouth*  In  Sind,  tkese  are  called 
bhull  and  they  are  of  great  val^a  in  the  culti- 
vation of  tho  red  rice  pf  the  country.  They  are 
swainpy  and  e^ist  on  bpth  sjid^  of  the  princi-i 
pal  mouths  of  tbe  Indus,  ia  the  Oora  barea 
and  Shahbunder  pergunnaha,  hui  produce  a 
considerable  portioa  of  the  nice  couauoied  ia 
Sind.— iSi0iaton«(8»  p,  29X 

BUULLBH.  One  of  tha  cUns  of  tha  A^icu- 
la  R^puts.    See  Khutri. 

BHUM,  Sai^s.  Hind.  The  land.  Bom,  Pxbs. 
Bhumia,  a  laudlord.  Bhuniiaviat  a  general  plun- 
dering. BhuB^-bhai,  a  landowner  in  a  village-^ 
Ml  ^ 

BHUMI  in  hiudu  aatsonomy,  the  ter- 
restrial globp,  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  univeise.  Bhumi  aavana  i  i^oper,  natural, 
to  the  earth.  Bhumi  savana  ding  ;  a  natural 
day. 

BHUM.IJ,  tlBaON.  Earth-vboro:  Prior  inhabi- 
tants qf  Oriasai  wit^  whom  the.Uraon  or  Ho  or 
Kol  mixed  when  driven  eastv^ard.  .>  Wilson  de- 
scribes tha  Bhun^j  to  l^e  a  ante  of  low^hiodua 
numerous  in  Ghatsilf .  •  .  S<$e  Indi^,  p.  329. 

BHUMI  PALA.    See  InscriptioQs,  p»  393. 

BHUMI-TAILUM-  .  S^(kjfs,  .  Tau.  Xk*. 
Earth  Oil  :. Naphtha. 

BHUMOWRA^  ;Quid.  Cpraus  eapilnU. 

BHUM-PHOR,  Hiiip.,.  ^^  Barth-aplittef/^ 
Pbilipa^A  calotropidi^,  Tulipa  stellata^ 

BHUMXAS,  ^ijND.  Salix  tetra^epermaw 

BHUN  pHAj&^A;;  Sans.  XaBApferiA.  rch 
tunda.   :    ',  ,    i  . 

BHUNGHE,  £fEKG.  Corcbonia  pUtoriua, 
.    BHUNHAR,  4  l>indu  tiibe  niumaroiia  inGo^ 
Tttkpur,  AzUnghur   and.  Benarea.,   The  rajah  a£ 
Benares  is  qua  of  this  caste;  they  claim  to  have 
been  hx9^m\x\%*'^MlUQU 

BHUN  KE  DUIC,  Hv<p»  Veibasoumihap 
sua.  > 

BHITPAL.     &ee  Bbopal ;  Sanohi. 

BH,UPAL4.  The  first  dynasty  of  ugaaof; 
Bengal.    See  Bengal. 

BHUB^HiNiv  Sandy  hilloekv  soils,  the 
•«  libba"  of  the  Punjabi. 

BHUR,  Hind.  '  A  thatch  grass,  growing  ia 
the  jungles  of  M.  India  to  a*  height  of  9  feet. 
I      BUURavdBAJBHUR,  arace  in  North- 
ern India,  known  by  tradition  as  the  oldest  of 
Indian  iiiobs.  • 

BiHlflBANYU,  in  hindtt mythology,  a  fabu- 
lous golden  winged  falcon  ^o^atole  the  aacriad 
Som^. 

BHUBJ  or  Bhojaputra.  BHuIa  Bhoj- 
putra. Paper  birch,  of  the  delicate  baric 
used  aa    paper,  for  covering  umbrellaa  and. 
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BHU-SARKARA. 


BHUTKAIB. 


Uniog  hobkahSy  ke.'-'Cleffkcm,  on  KuBah  and 
Kangra, 

BHURKUNDA,  Himd.P  also  BHURSOO, 
HiKD.  Atre0  of  Chota  Nagpore  with  soft, 
white  timber.— (7aZ.  Cat.  Eas.  1862* 

BHURTPOOK.  A  town  in  India  in  Long. 
TT""  32'  £,  and  Lat.  %r  15*  N.  It 
IB  82  miles  west  of  Agra.  Aitchison  tflls 
us  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  Jat  prin* 
cipality  founded  by  a  freebooter  named  Biij, 
who  held  the  Tillage  of  Sinsuonee  in  the 
pergnnnah  of  Deeg,  but  the  power  of  this  State 
was  chiefly  extended  during  the  decline  of  the 
*  liogal  empire  by  his  great  grandson  Sr  oruj 
Mull,  who  was  killed  in  1763.  Sooruj  Mull 
left  five  aonsy  three  of  whom  administered  the 
state  of  Bhurtpore  in  succession.  During  the 
rule  of  the  third  son  Namul  Singh,  the  fourth 
son  Runjeet  Singh  rebelled  and  called  in  the  aid 
of  Nujjuf  Khan,  who  stripped  the  family  of  all 
their  possessions  except  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  was  held  by  Runjeet  Singh.  After  much 
internal  and  external  trouble,  Sindhia  gave 
back  to  the  family,  first  ekyens  then  three 
*|>ergunnahs,  which  now  form  the  State  of 
Bhurtpore.  In  1868,  the  chief  Eunjeet  Singh 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British  :  but  he 
'  gave  shelter  to  Holl^ar  when  pursued  by  Lord 
Lake,  after  the  battle  of  Deeg,  and  on  refusing 
to  deliver  fafm  up,  l40rd  Lske  m^de  four  assaults 
whioh  were  each  repelled,  but  the  chief  then 
agreed  to  expel  l(olkar  from  his  territory  aud  a 
new  treaty  was  entered  into.  On  the  r^our- 
Venoe  of  differences,  Bhurtpoor  w$s  again  be- 
sieged and  fell  to  X^rd  Combermereon  the 
18th  January  1926.  Since  British  India  was 
*takeii  mider  direot  British  rule,  the  Ma- 
harajah has  received  a  Sunnud  (No.  Ill)  con- 
ferring on  him  the  right  of  adoption  and  to  a 
••alttte  of  seventeen  gnns.  The  area  of  Bhurt- 
pore is  1,974  square  miles,  the  population 
650,000,  and  the  revenue  Rupees  21,00,000. 
Bhurtpore  pays  no  tribute  and  no  contribution 
io  any  loeal  corps  or  contingent.  The  army 
consists  of  3|36S  infantry,  2,214  cavalry,  and 
313  artillery  .—frvo/MS,  JSngagem^nii  and  Sun- 
mudi.  FoL  ir\  paget  121,  132  and  133.  See 
Jat^  Statistics  of  Battle^ 

BHUBUNDI,  Sanso.  or  Telu  Msni^  Tbi^ 
Tiaridium  Indicum.— Xe^ii. 

BHUS,  Sans.  Bhusa,  also  Bhusi.  Hinix 
bran  of  wheat ;  chsS,  ov  oat  siraw  or  leavea, 
fco.9  for  feedinic  cattle. 

BHUSUANA.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  383. 

BHU-SARKARA,  Taii.  or  Morinikaand 
PutU  TiKe.  Niebuhria  oblongifolia,  DC— 
"W.  &  A.  79.— Capparis  heterodita,  R. 
iL  070  The  sweet  tubtrons  roots,  dried  and 
rsdoecd  to  powder,  are  used  medioinaUy  for 
Btakiag  a  cooling  drink* 


BHU8RI,  HfND.    A  carbonate  of  to«*i. 

BUU-STRUNAM,— S.  or  Cbippn  pxi 
Tbl.  Andropogon  schcBnanthtts.--X. 

BHU  r,  Hind.  Said  to  be  the  Soj  \n 
the  Sojshiapida. 

B  HUT.  See  Bhot,  Bhooteah,  Kansv v,  L 
dak,  Tibet. 

BHU  lA  or  BUOOT.  A  ghost,  an  eril  t^r 

BUUT-B^LI.  Offerings  to  evil  spin 
ghosts,  goblins  ;  offerings  at  fnnersli  to  dewj 
and  spirits,  offerings  to  all  creatures.— IFi>4 
See  Bali. 

RHU T-BAMIAN.    A  name  of  BsmiiD 

BHUTALA  BHAIRI,  Txt.  Bhatsmkum 
8.  Croton  oblongifolium^  R.  lit.  685.  Ttie  Tf 
lugu  name  sixniffes  '*  demon^dnvrr**  or "  drd 
goad" — and  sticks  made  of  it  are  carried  u  i 
protection  against  evil  spirits* 

BHUTAN.  See  BhooUn,  Bars  I^eb,  lvS\ 
mir. 

BHUTARI.  A  town  on  the  sootkmsl^p^ 
of  the  Himalaya.  Its  ancient  nanevnUkin. 

BHUT  JHATA,  Hind    Apiam  gnTeoH» 

BUUTNEUB.  The  tract  from  Loni to K»f« 
called  after  the  Bhutti  race.    See  BhsUiir. 

BHUINAIR  has  atuined  great  kiftcrrii 
celebrity  from  its  position,  it  being  in  tbe  ictii 
of  invasion  from  Central  Asia  to  India,  lu 
Bhutti  and  the  Jit  seem  to  have  beea  to  is'^ 
mingled  that  distinction  is  impossible.  T>^ 
Jit,  in  a  naval  war  on  the  Indus  resifUd  t-^ 
advsnce  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaaoi.  lo  A.  '' 
1205,  only  twelve  years  after  Sbahs^il^^ 
conquered  India,  his  successor,  KaUib»  io  jT' 
son  conducted  a  war  a(rainst  the  Jit  of  ^ 
northern  desert,  to  prevent  their  wreating  H0I 
from  the  mahomedan  empire-  When  the  » 
throned  ^ ueen  Raaia,  heiress  of  Fefor,  va 
compelled  to  abandon  her  throne,  ibe  m^^^ 
protection  amongst  the  Jit,,  who  with  tfr^ 
Scythic  brethren,  the  Ghikar,  aasenbied  1 
their  forces  and  marched  with  their  qt«e« ' 
their  head,  to  meet  her  foes,  but  abe  fell  ** 
battle  in  the  attempt  to  re-gain  her  lOTg<J9»- 
Again,  in  AD.  1397,  wheu  Tlmnr  «»' 
India,  Bhutnair  was  atUcked  for  bafini  e.- 
tressed  him  ei(ceedingly  on  hh  inmca 
Hultan,  when  as  he  mentions,  he  ia  P^' 
scoured  tbe  conntrv,  and  out  off  a  ttibarf'** 
dttti  calhsd  Jit.  Shortly  after Timur'i  v^^'\ 
a  colony  of  Bhatti  under  their  leadsr  Bem^'' 
grated  from  Mnrote  and  Pbooira,  aad  s***^  ' 
and  captured  Bhutnair  from  ChsKatkbasiiM" 
of-theChsgtai  tribe,  but  whether  sn  ofi* '• 
Timur  or  of  the  Delhi  Court  is  not  koow.  ^ 
he  had  conquered  Bhutnair  ftom  the  Ulu^  ^|^ 
acquired  a  considerable  territory,  ^^  '*' 
Bhatti  colony  took  admntago  of  hia  depifto^^^J 
re-eonq^uer.  The  tract  depending  on  ^^i 
that  north  of  it  to  the  Garah  river,  »•  w^ 
Tod's  time  presented  a  scene  of  t\^^  ^ 
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BIBUE. 


BIBLIL 


iUoD«  Bat  in  former  times  were  many  Til- 
ign,  of  which  in  hit  day,  remaiot  only  were 
)\»wuL'^To<t8  BojatOum,  Vol  lil.jp.  21%. 
t/t  Bhataair. 

BHUTNI 8AJJI.  HiMD.  lU.  DefU'a  aoda. 
BHU-TULA8I,  Odfflum  BaailiciuD,  var.  end 
I.  pilosum. — £.  III.  p*  16* 
BHUTTEE.    »ee  Bhatti,  Jut. 
BUUTWA,  HiMJ>.  Cbenopodiuau 
BHYNEE,    Can.   CaryoU  uiens. 
BUYENQ-TSENO,  Buam.    In  Amberat, 
doie-graiDed*  compact,  ^xty  wood,  fit  for  ge- 
eral  porposet,  and  teemiogly   exempt   from 
Uieb  of  insect. — Captain  Dunce. 

BUINSBOB,  it  the  tract  named  Pachail, 
f  ilie  flit,  between  the  river  Chumbul  and  the 
«ts,  lod  oontaina  about  twenty-four  viilagea  in 
klofdihipof  bhynaror.  According  to  the 
oc&l  tndiiioD  of  some  of  the  wOd  tribeti  its 
Qore  ancient  name  waa  Bhadravati,  the  seat  of 
be  Hood  laoe ;  and  the  tracea  of  the  old  city 
a  eitwsiie  mounda  and  ruins  are  still  beheld 
ffovmd  the  more  modern  Bhynsror.  Tradition 
idd^  that  the  Chirmitti  the  modem  Chumbul 
)ad  not  theo  ploughed  itself  a  channel. — Tod'9 
Eajaidm,  Vol.  11.  p.  713. 

BHIBUI^  s  river  of  Jeasore. 

Bli,  Ptero-carpna  marsupium.  SeeBe- 
iai)s> 

BIAinl.  100*>  BC  E.  and  L.  18  «  16'  N. 

BUOE  :  OtANi.     It.  Corn. 

BIADUH.  Qreen  turbans. 

BIANAi  the  chieftain  of  this  was  the  Dahi- 
Ht  ooe  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the 
faoubon  emperor  or  Pirthi  rajah,  the  brothers 
^tiui  house  held  the  highest  offices  nnder  the 
Bperor,and  the  period  during  which  the  elder 
•aimu  wtt  miuister,  was  the  hrii(htest  in  the 
lioukooe  dynasty,— IW.  RajoMtkan,  Vol.  L  p^ 

BIAB-WOOD.  A  tree  of  Mehra  forest,  near 
bbottabad,  Uasiira.   Natural  order,  ConiferSy 
u  hous  longifolis,  Pinus  excelsa,  or  lofty 
iw— Co/.  Cat.  Ex.  1 862. 
BIABMI.    A  river  of  Dumoh. 
BIAZ,    HiMD.  PaM.  Interest  of  money* 
BIBABIBA.    Can.    Holigama. 
BIBACHA,  Uiiii>.  firaasica  Griffithii. 
BIBI,   HiNo.    Lady  ;  Bibi  Sahib,  Anglo- 
N.  properly  bibi»sahibah,an  Englishwoman^ 
tmiitrcMofa  houae« 

BIB£IU>OOK  in  L.  80<'  08'  E.  and  L. 
S»  50'  N. 

BIBLA,  Hiao,  Bibk  Honi*  Mab.  Ptero* 
vpiit  maraapium. 

BIBLE.  From  Greek  bibloa  and  Latin  bib- 
^  a  book.  The  Bible  is  divided  into  two 
^m,  the  Old  Teatament  and  New  Teata- 
^U.  The  former  contains  the  writinga  of 
^  snd  the  propheU  and  is  the  Ca- 
^^  book  of  the  Semitic  religion  of  the  Jewa 


or  Hebrews,  the  latter  contains  the  dootrines  of 
Jesus  Christ  but  both  books  are  Canonical  ia 
the  religion  of  Christiana*    The  two  books  o( 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  reverenced  by 
the  mahomedana  of  the  S.  and  S.  E.  of  Asia* 
and  the  poasesaora  of  the  Taurait,  Aiijil,  Zabur^ 
Kornn  and  Furhan,  viz.,  the  booka  of  MoseSi 
the  Evangila,   the  Psalms  and  the  Koran,  are 
styled   Ahl-i-Kitab  or  People  of  the  Book^ 
«.  e»,  people   possessing  a  revealed   ieligion« 
The   New  Teatament  of  the    Bible  waa  writ-» 
ten  originally  in  Greek|   but  the  book  haa  now 
been    translated  into  all  the  European  and 
most  of  the  Semitic,  Aryan  and  Tartar  tongues, 
and  largely  distributed.     The   Old  Testament* 
too,  has  been,  in  parts,  turned  into  the  vema-* 
cular    tongues  of  India,  and  the  whole    of 
the   two    books    has     appeared    in    Anibie* 
The    Old    TesUment    part    of    the     Christ 
tians'  Bible  is  supposed  to  have  been    writ^ 
ten   iu  Hebrew  from   which  it  waa  tranalat^ 
ed  into  Greek.     It  is  related  that  Philadelphua 
sent  ArittsBus,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  gained 
liis  friendship,  and  AndrsButy  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  both  of  them  Greek  Ji^ws,  with  costly 
gifts  to  Eleazer  the  high*priest  of  Jerusalem  | 
and  asked  him  to  employ  learned  and  fit  men 
to  make  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  for 
the  library   at    Alexandria.    Eleaser    named 
seventy  Elders  to  nndertake  the  Usk,  who  held 
their  first  sitting  on  the  business  at  the  king's 
dinner-table ;    and  Menedemus  the  Socratio 
philosopher,  the  pupil  of  Plato,  was  also  pre^ 
sent,  who  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphus  aa  am« 
bassador  from  Eubaaa.    The  translators  then 
divided  the  work  among  themaelvea  ;  and  when 
each  bad  finished  his  task  it  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  seventy,  and  then  published 
by  authority.     Thus  was  said   to  have  been 
made  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testae 
ment,  which,  from  the  number  of  the  transla- 
tors, we  now  call  the  Septuagint ;  but  a  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  the   whole  story   by  the  fables 
which  have  been  mingled  with  it  to  give  autho* 
rity  to   the  translation  — {Skarpe'9  Hiatory  of 
Egifft,  VoL  Lpp.  308^309.)    The  Canonical 
books    of   three    of    the  principal  religions 
of  the  ancient  and   modern  world,   via.,  the 
Veda    of     the    brahman,     the    Zend-Aveata 
of  the    2oroastrian  and     the    Tripitaka    of 
the  buddhist,   have  lately  been  recovered  for 
Europe*    These  books  have  discovered  the  real 
origin  of  Greek  and   Boman   and  likewise  of 
Teutonic,  Skvonio  and  Celtio  mythology.    The 
Koran  and   the  literature  connected  with  it, 
affords  iuformstion  regarding  another  Semitio 
religion,  the  doctrinea  of  Mahomed,  and  the 
discovery  of  tite   monuments  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  haa  furnished   new  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  Semitio  religions,  and  imagea  of 
Bel  and  Nisroch  have  been  produced.    Movera 
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^as  iHufltrated  (he  religious  wonliip  of  Phtibni- 
^eiam  and  Cartbaginians,  i)rom  their  temples, 
and  the'  religionft  ideas  of  th^  Arab  itomadea, 
prior  to  the  time  ofMahomed  have  beifn  deacrib* 
ed  by  others.  The  idols  and  templet,  the  hiero- 
glyphie  inaoription»,  the  hieratic  and  demotic 
MSS.,   have   afforded    tniieh  information    re- 
garding the  reH»ion  of  Egypt.     Besides  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of  religion,  there 
are  in  China,  three  recot^nised  forms  of  pnblix: 
wotshtpy^^the  religion  of  Oonfuci'ds,  that  of  Lao* 
Tye,  and  that   of  Fo  (Buddha).     Among  the 
Turanian    natioua,    a  few  ODly^   such   as   the 
^nn    and    l(ou}(olian  have  preserved   some 
remnants  of  their  ancient  worship.    And  some- 
thing is  known  of  *  the  relij^ions  of  Mexico  and 
iPeru,  and  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
^,  AfHca  and  Polycesiii.  To  gain  h  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Veda,  the  Zend  Avi6sta,  the  Tripar- 
taka,  of  the  Old  Testament,   the  Koran  or  the 
aaered  books' of  Ohina  would  be  the  work  of  a 
long  life — X  ^«^  Mulitr,  Chips  from  a  Oermom 
Workihop,  Vol.  /.  p,  12  to  ib.)   In  British 
India,  the  religions   of  the  Aryan  and  Setuiths 
families  predominate  ;  buddhism  in  ("eylon  and 
Bmrmah  and  beyond  the  Himalaya.  But  the  be'« 
lievers  in  one  God,  are  the  Jewish  worshippers 
of  the  Western  Coast  of  India  ;   the  mahome^ 
dans  all  over  Asia  and  the  christian  disciples, 
and   to  all  these  *  the  mahomedans  apply  the 
term  AhaUi-Kitab,  t.  «,  People  of  the  Book.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  howevt* ir  are  the  Tu- 
ranian races,  many  of  them  servile,  who  worship 
»i>irit8,  ancestors  and  idols,  With  the  followers  of 
the  brahminical  hindn  faith,  and  the  Jain  wor- 
shippers of  Western  India,  amongst  ail  of  whom' 
ia  fouYkd  every  conceivable  kind  of  worship  from ' 
the   groaaeat  aensualiam  to  tlie  most  exalted 
spiritualism  and  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones 
to  the    sublimest  conceptions  of  the  omnipre- 
sent Ood*  There  is  however  in  all  their  religions 
a  secret  yeaminir  after  the  true,  though  it  may 
be,  unknown  Qod.     The   Veda  of  the  hindus 
is  in  Sanscrit.    'It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
tVanalated  as  a  whole,  into  any  of  the  Vernacular 
tongues  of  India  and  there  are  but  few  brah- 
maua  who  can  read  it  and  understand  it,  though 
they  learn  portions  of  ii  by  heart.     It  is  con- 
sidered a  revelation  vend  the  laws  of  Manu«  the 
l^arana  or  legendary   histories  of  India,    and 
Tantra  and  the  six  orthodox  hindu  systems  of 
philosophy,  derive  their  authority  from  their 
agreement  with  the  Veda.     It  was  this  boclk  of 
which  the  buddha,  Sakya  muni,  dented  the  aix" 
ihority.   In  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  the  begin- 
ninj?  of  all  wisdom  is  said  tb  be  a  desire  to  know 
G^,  who  is  the  cause'  of  the  universe  and  this 
it  to  be  learned'  from  the  sefiptttre.  The  Kyaya 

Chilesophy  aekfliowled(!ea  four  soartes' of  know- 
dgSi— perception,  induction,'  analogy  and  the 
word  or  Veda*    The  Vaiseshika  philoaopby,  is 
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an  htiiufstic  system,  not  fiivourabfy  looked  r. 
by  the  Brahmans,  neverthelesa  prodiimi  t^ 
absdnte  authority  of  the  Veda-  The  Sinbn 
philosophy  is  atheistic,  it  maintaias  thu  i  pr- 
sottaf  God  chnnot  be  proved  though  itioti* 
c^cnformsas  to  adVnit  the  received  doctHwi 
the  Veda  as  eVideUbe  in  addition  to  pertep'.He 
and  induction.  The  Parana,  or  old  booki,  k* 
perseded-ihe  Veda.  The  bnddhUt  relita&a-^ 
Burniah,  is  likewise  a  philosophy.  Tbc  RrJ 
tish'Tulers  '  Of  India,  have  allowed  the  otanJ 
religious  fneedom  to  ail  the  races  tinder  iV.j 
sway  and  t fab  bible  has  never  been  ostiitJ 
class  book  in  any  Government  School.  W 
has  beeti  denounced  by  earnest  men  as  t  J 
serving.  Howiever,  the  Koran,  the  Vedss  vi 
aduaUy  es^cltrded,  but  the  Grant-in-aid  rob  d 
I'864  t)ermit  money  sUowanees  to  every  srbxl 
in  ladfa,  where  edacation  tip  to  ajcertiin  ituJ 
a^d'  is  impacted,  and  in  these  gnoti  nm 
christian  School  can  cCqnally  ahare. 

BfiLIOTHECiB  SANSKRITiB.  ACtu- 
lognt^.'by  Professor  Gitderoeister,  ofBo"!!  c 
the  Rhine,  published  '  in  1847,  of  Auifew 
Indian 'and  finrorpeai),  who  have  edited  or  tr&v 
lated  Sanscrit  works,  or  tieated  of  StDfcr 
literature. — €W.  lifv, 

BlBdR.  JUBAB,  KULTA  or  KOLmif 
populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  A^ 
and  MisKmi  localities,  on  the  draiaage  cf  it 
Brahmspu  tra.-^£a/AaM . 

BI-BORATE  of  SODA.  Eko.   Bot»x 
BIBOS  CA VIFEONS,  the  Gyal ;  See  Bw 
Qyal. 
BIBWA.  MaUv  9emeearpu8  anacsTdiom 
BICARBONATE  DB  SOUDE.   Pi.  ^^ 
BIOCAVOLE,    in  Long.   8i°  7'  K.  rJ 
Lai).  170  ijf 

BICH ALA  QOOTA  in  L.  77«  23  E.  ft 
Lat.  16N. 

BiCUE  DE  MAR. 
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Swak 

Holothorioa ^ 

Sua  la..  Malay  ol  C«<-' 
Tripang,  ,, 

Bech4   da   met,  (; 
worn) 


««.  .•. 


^oy-ehttQi CniNt 

Eiiculent  HolotburUEno. 
Swalloe  of  English  aaiU 

ore  and  traders       „ 
8ea-slag  tt    ' 

Sea  cucumber  ,i 

Beche  damer •.w.J^jb*  I  BaUia.*. 

'  The^namea  gfren-to    apeoies  of  Hota^^' 
found  in*  moat  of  the -shallow  seat  of  the  Ih- 
and  Philippine  Archipelagos.  The  word  tiiff ^ 
is^Malay,  and  the  animal  ia  called  h/'tbc  r 
of  Celebes,  auala  which  British  tiaden  vn. 
BW^Uoe.    It  is-  the  Beehe do  mer.  or lai"^' 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  our  own  "  iea-<«'-^ 
ber,^'  for  in  appearance  and  shape,  altbooc;) « 
in  colour,  for  it  is  a  dfrty  brown,  ii  pw''*  ^ 
setnblea  a  eueumber.    The  eacnlent  boM^-' 
isfby  no  means  confined   to  the  sett  (^  ' 
Arbhipelago  ;  it  is  found  in  the  upptf  p^ 
the  Gulf  of  t^iam.  and  ia  ao  aho&dsDt  «>  '•' 
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BIDDART-NANA-BIUM. 


Doriben  eoatt  of  Australia  that  the  people  of 
Celebes,  reoeking  ad?anoe8  from  the  resident 
Cbinese,  have  been  long  in  the  hiibit  of  making 
inoaal  Toyages  thither  in  quest  of  it.     Guttedi 
iried  in  the  sun  and  smoked,   it  U  considered 
mm),  and  fit  for  its  only  market,  that  of 
Ctiini,  to  which  many  hundred  tons  are  yearly 
leDt  for  the  consumption  of  the  curious  epicures 
)( that  eoantiy.     The  fishery  of  the  tripang  is 
lo  China  what  that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and 
lochovy  19  to  Europe.     It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
caught  by  hand,  for  it  has  little  power  of  loco- 
nodon,  but  in  deep  water,  sometimes  by  diving. 
Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  in  his  account  of  the  fishery 
on  the  ahores  and  banks   of  the  Aru  Islands 
where  thia  animal  appears  to  be  very  abundant, 
meotions  that  their    great  sources  of  wealth  are 
the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,    which  lie  on  the 
eastrrn  aide  of  the  group.     These   extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  islands,  and   are  often  seve* 
ral  miles  in  width,  being  intersected   by  deep 
channels,  tone  of  which  will   admit  Teasels  of 
burthen.    The  tripang,   or  aea*slug,   on  that 
coast,  is  of  aeverat  varieties-     The  greater  por- 
tion ia  caught  in   sballow  water,   where  it  can 
be  picked  op  off  the  bank   without  diving." 
(See  Jowuil  of  tke  Lidiait  Archipelago^  Vol, 
I^.p.  480.)  The  tripang,  although  an  article  of 
(voaiderable  inportaoce  in   the  trade  of   the 
ItHiiin  Islands,  is  never  found  in  the  printed 
price-currents  of  an    European   emporium,  be- 
cause seldom  dealt   in  by   Europeans,   which 
vises  from  nice  or  rather  capricious   distinc- 
tiooa  ia  their  quality,   which  no   European  is 
»mpetent  to  appreciate.     We  can  discover  no 
DfntioD  of  the  tripang  in  the  early  Portnguese 
enters ;  which  seema  to  be  another  proof  that 
lit  Cbinesei  who  carry  on  the   trade  and  ad« 
vaoce  the  fonds,  had    not  yet  settled  in  the  Ar- 
chipelaeo  when  the  Portuguese  first   appeared 
i"  «.( Crawfurd  Diet,  page  440.)  The  Hon'ble 
Ur.  Morriaon  mentions  that   it  forms  one  of 
Ihe  important  articles  of  commerce  between  the 
slands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and   China. 
That  it  is  found  on  all  the  islands   from  New 
Holiaod  to  Sumatra,  and  also  on  most  of  those 
'0  the  Faeific :  bat  is  produced   in  the  greateat 
'hundanoe  on  small  coral   islands,  especially 
hose  to  the  south  and   east  of  the  Sulu  group. 
^OQg  ths  Islanders  it  is  known  by  the  name 
^^panjr.the  Chinese  at  Canton   call  it  hoy- 
i^n,  whieh  means  sea-ginseng.     It  has  but 
^  powers  of  locomotion.     It  is  sometimes 
|«o  feet  long  •  but  its   common  length  is  from 
»vto  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  two   or 
^hiee.    Its  tentaculas  are  short,  and  when  the 
n^inal  is  captured  are  folded  up  under  its 
^y-   It  is  tsken  with  the   hand  by  natives, 
*Bo  often  dire  for  it  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
«^^d,  dried,  and  smoked  it  is  fit  for  sale. 

He  Uolothuria  of  Kaffles  Bay  ia  about  6 
uchtilosg  and  2  inehea  tUok.  It  foiipa  a  large 


cylindrical  fleshy  mass  slmoet  without  sny  out- 
ward sign  of  an  orKan.  The  tripang  is  first 
thrown  into  a  kettle  filled  with  boiling  sea  water 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  and  ripped 
open  with  a  knife,  to  cleanse  it  of  its  intestiufs. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  a  second  kettle  where  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  the  parchintr  rind 
of  a  mimosa  produce  dense  vapours.  This  is 
done  to  amoke  the  tripang  for  better  preserva- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  case 
of  bad  weather  under  a  shed.  For  a  long 
time  the  Chinese  were  the  sole  carriers  of  the 
article  ;  but  recently  foreif^uers  have  engaged 
in  the  trade.  In  the  market,  it  appears  haid 
and  rigid,  and  haa  a  dirty  brown  color  ;  when 
brought  to  the  table  it  reaembles  pork  rind  iu 
color  and  consistency.  The  Chinese  use  it  by 
itself,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes,  and 
consume  large  quantities  under  the  biilief  that  it 
is  an  aphrodisiac.  The  varieties  into  which 
they  divide  it  are  above  thirty,  varying  in  price 
from  180  down  to  $1^  per  pecul,  but  unless 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  ;  a  great  deal  of 
this  article  is  imported  into  Macao,  in  junks 
and  Portuf(uese  vessels.  In  the  Chinese  tariff, 
all  the  sorts  are  arranged  under  the  two  heads 
of  black  and  white.  {Morrison,  p.  141.)  Vkx. 
'Faulkner  mentions  as  its  localities,  the  Ek^tern 
Archipelago,  Australia,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Zan- 
zibar, &c.,  and  that  it  ia  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  latter  place,  and  re«exported 
to  China. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Ardiipelago^ 
Vol  TV.  jp.  480.  M(m*hU  Mr.  M<jrriiom'8 
Compendioui  History,  p.  141.  Creufw^e  JHc» 
iionary^  440.  Faulkiter*  See  Uolothuria; 
Tripang* 

BICHHATA,  Hind.  Urtica  interrupta. 

BICHHATI,  BfiNO.  Sliver  weed,  Argyreia 
specio^a. 

BICHITI.  Bbko.  Tragia  involucrata. — Linn. 

BICHLORIDE  op  MERCURY.  Bi-chlo- 
rure  de  mercure,  also  Sublime  Corrosif^  Fft. 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

BICHOLINI,  in  Long.  74^  0'  E.  and 
Lat.  15^  36'  N. 

BICHU,  Hind.    Martynia  diandra. 

BIOHU,  HiiiD.    A  scorpion. 

BICHUA,  Hind.  The  Himalayan  nettle.-*- 
the  name  ia  from  bichu.  Hind,  a  scorpion. 

BIDAI,  Hind.    Salix  Babylonica, 

BIDARIKAND,  Hind.  Pueraria  tuberQsa, 
Boot,  iu  Ajmere,  considered  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  used  among  a  great  number  of  ingredi- 
enta  of  many  prescriptions. — Oen.  lied,  Tqp» 
p.  126. 

BIDDAREE,  in  Long,  Td^*  43  E.  and  I. 
13fl  65'  N. 

BIDDARI,  Sans.     Gmelina  Asiatica. 

BIDJDABI-NANA.BIUM,  Tbl.  Eupharbia 
thymifolift. — JLinn, 
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BiDASPES.  Tbe  modern  Bebui  was  called 
Bodaapos  or  Uydaipes  by  the  Greeks,  Bebut  is 
tbe  modem  abbreviation  for  the  ancient  Vitnsta. 
BIDDAT,  HiNU.  Ill  MohamedanJHW,  indilTcr- 
ent,  points  of  their  religion  neither  directly  en- 
joined nor  yet  forbidden  by  Mahomed. 

BIDD£li££,  in  L.  77°  0'  K  and  L.  13^ 
25' N. 

BTDOIHAMMI,  Mal.  Linseed. 

BIDDUU-KUBNU,  Bbhg.  Clypet  bernan- 
difblia. 

BIDIE,  Dr.  George,  a  Madraa  Medical  Offi- 
oer,  amhor  of  many  articles  to  scientific  jour- 
nals :  also  a  Hand  Book  to  Coffee  planting. 

BIDJEGURK  COAL.     See  Coal. 

BIDJEPOOR,  in  L.  80^  59'  B.  and  L.  25^ 
4y  N. 

BIDNANDA  KALLAN6.  See  Biduanda 
Kallanr. 

BIDNUR.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mysore.  It  belonxed  to  tbe  ancient  (!balukya 
dynasty.  It  is  usually  written  Bednore  and  is 
also  called  Nagar.     See  Cbalukya. 

BIDOKUH,  in  L.  78^  8'  E.  and  L,  37«  47' 
N. 

BIDOWLT.  Two  towns  in  India,  one  in  L. 
S2°  53'  £.  and  L.  27^^  10'  N.  The  other  in 
L.  77«  6'  E.  and  L.  29^  82'  N. 

BIDUANDA  &ALLANQ.  A  race  who  with 
tbe  Orang  Sleetar  dwelt  in  Singapore,  but 
wave  removed  from  it  by  tbe  British  when  they 
oeeupied  in  1818.  They  speak  Mnlay  with  a 
gattoxal  accent.  They  are  now  dwelling  in  the 
Ifalay  Peninsula.  Th^  are  called  by  Latham 
Biduanda  Kallang. 

BIDURU  NANA  BIYYAM,  Tbl.  Euphor- 
bia thymifolia,  Z.,  has  the  signification  of 
**  green  or  raw  rice  of  Buiurt€,"  The  term 
''raw  rice*'  or  pachchi  arUi  Tam.  is  applied  in 
tbe  Tamil  tongne  to  several  of  tbe  smaller 
species  of  Euphorbia* 

BI DUL,  BfiNo.  fiaubinia  purpurascens :  -var. 
B«  variegate. — Roxh, 

BIER,  Gbr.  Beer. 

BIERE,  Fr.  Beer. 

BIOHA,  Bigba,  Beeghs,  corraptly  Bee- 
gba,  Beegab,  &c.  A  Und  measure  varying  in 
extent  in  different  parts  of-  India.  Tbe  stand- 
ard Bigba  of  tbe  Kevenue  surreys  of  tbe  North- 
Wost  Provinces  is  equal  to  3,025  square  yards, 
or  6-8tbs  of  an  acre.  In  Bengsl,  the  Bigha 
contained  only  1,600  square  yards,  or  little 
less  than  l-Sid  of  an  acre.  In  Benares,  it 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  determined 
at  3,186  square  yards.  In  other  pergnnnshs  it 
was  2,025  to  8,600,  er  to  3,925  square  yards. 
A  kacba  (immature,  crude,  small)  Bigba  is  in 
iome  places  a  third,  in  others  only  a  fourth  of 
a  full  or  standard  Bigha.  Akbar's  Bigha 
oontoiDed  3,600  Dahi-gaK  whicb  have  been  eon- 
aidered  aa  equal  to  the  3«029  iquiie  yards  of 
a  Bigba  o(  Uindiutan. 


BIGNONIA. 

In  tbe  N,  W.  Proviiioes  of  ladia  it  ii  toe* 
five-eigbtbs  of  an  acre.  In  tbe  Lower  Proiki 
itia  120  feet  square»  or  4,800  lupcrficiil  t<« 
nearly  one-third  of  an  English  acre.— Toil  ui« 
that  in  Rajputana  120  are  =  40  scrn.  rf 
II.  Elliot  specifies  tbe  following  as  sonie  o(  i.* 
variations  found  in  tbe  Upper  Piovinoci,  fx 
100  acres,  via, 

FarakhAbad,    ...     ^    175  li 

£Mt  ftod  Booth  Oorakhpor.  ...     ...  1U3  19 

AlIahftlMd  ft  pirt  of  Atimgliiir...   ...  177        S       ' 

Part  of  AuBghor  tnd  Qttipar      ...  IM  6 

Uijnnr...      ... Ib7  19     I- 

In  the  Upper  Doab  (Kachiia) 582  & 

In  Guttacky  the  Bigha  is  now  ooniidereti  \ 
be  an  English  acre.  The  Maraths  big^a  j 
called  twenty  pand,  or  400  square  btti  * 
rods,  each  five  cubiia  and  five  hand-bRtct^ 
as  the  rod  varies,  so  does  the  bigki :  ub^^^ 
the  Adil  Shahi  dynasty  it  was  equal  to  4t>*vl 
square  yards,  or  only  457  square  ^>« 
than  an  English  acre.  The  Ouxent  Bt^b 
contains  only  284f  square  yards.— ^l«"'> 
0/  Indian  Term  hg  WUnon,  p.  85.  }-  i 
Supplement.  Tod'9  MafattUn,  Vol.  L  f  ^^>^ 

BIGNI,  Hind.  Celtia  Caucasica. 

BIGNONIACBiB,  Anorderofplasti.  ^ 
Bifnonia;  CalampeUa ;  Spathodea  miU 
Calosanthes  Indica.    Evergreens. 

BIGNONIA  of  this  genus  of  planum 
of  tbe  Bignoniaoeie,  about  70  species  uckiK^' 
and  18  oooor  in  China,  tbe  Molaccss,  Aimo 
Morung,  Peninsula  of  India  and  Malscei*^^ 
have  ornamental  flowera  and  amongst  then  at 
B.  adenophylla  of  Bormah,  B.  uadsbue 
Hindustan  and  Guzerat  B.  chelenoidei  ud  H 
snaveolens  of  Hindustan  and  Drkhas,  mt^t 
juga  of  Silbet  and  Penang,  snbeioss  of  Bi^ 
mab  and  Peninsular  India.  B.  lytorpic 
tbe  Neilgberriea  and  jungles  of  Ksadcik  <- 
Conoans.  Reveral  of  these  planta  woe  fonv<^ 
ranged  under  tbe  fenua  Teooma.  Tbe  W»« 
of  Bignonia  obioa  yield  a  red  eoloofi^  vokte 
The  bark  and  capsules  of  B.  indiea  sic  li^ 
gent,  and  uaed  in  tanning  and  dyeis^.  i' 
pleasant  tasted  and  fragrant  flowers  of  B.  (^ 
lonoidea  (suaveolena)  ara  deaeribcd  m  br^ 
used  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers^-Df  ^^ 
mentions  that  tbe  Karens  oftea  haiUi^*' 
boats  with  the  wood  of  a  spcdea  of  Blr<'^ 
which  is  frequently  need  in  joinery.  ^^ 
of  the  species  whiob  grow  in  Bunuikiidl* 
naaserim  are  not  yet  speciliodlj  ideaUfied  * 
these  may  be  ennmmted.  **  Ky-os"*-*" 
touk"  Than-tkeet.  Bum.  tbn-g«i-M^  Bcff^ 
Ky-wai-tha,"  Bnrm.  8p  "lainiht"  Bs*- 
Mcuan'i  Tetmemwi.  0* JSkrayAMy.  ^  ^^^ 
Fi^iffi,  471.    SeeCoeao- 

BIGNONIA,  Speeiei. 

Tha-tkee.  BuBic. 

▲  vary  iirgc  %m  of  Itf«y— (M«**** 
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BIOKONU  CHEIiONOIBSS. 


BIOirOKU  QVXNatOCXJLAms. 


BI6N0NIA,  ^.— Thag^gAi-iice.  Bnv. 

A  Urge  tree  of  Tavoy,  used  in  building. — 
*aptaiH  Dance. 
BIGNONIA,  Speciei. 

Lainbha.  BuBM. 
A  middle-eiied   tree    of  Tafoy.<— (%^laiii 

BIGNONIA,  ^Mcj^fu 

Than-day.  Bdbm. 

A  light,  loose  grained  wood  of  Britiah  Bur- 
oah^not  mach  used.  Breakinsr  weight  125 
bs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  33  to  86.  In 
i  faQ  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average 
ength  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  30 
eet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
rom  the  grroand  is  7  feet.  It  sella  ttt  4  annas 
ler  rnbic  f»»ot — Dr.  Brandis. 

BIGNONIA,  Species, 

Kyoun-Qonk.  Bubm. 

VTood  of  British  Burmah,  not  used.  A  cu- 
)ic  foot  woghs  lbs.  23.  In  a  full  grown  tree 
>n  good  toi^  the  average  length  of  the  trunk 
•0  the  lint  branch  k  15  feet,  and  average 
nrth,  mesiored  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is 

BIGXONIA,  Species. 

Hum  Thet  Ngai  BvBM. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein*     Used  in  common  pur- 
OM  of  baildinv.— Co^.  (M.Eof.  1862. 
BIGNONIA  CH£LONOIDB8,  Linn. 
8t6ieospenBum  ehelonoidea,  D»  0. 


••w«l».,.  ...Mahb. 

SAtoiu     ^ 

"       •••  •  •  •         y . 

linm&niu  .,.Malxax.. 
tt-|Adria  iiMnm....TAM. 
■khifimttMa.    ...     „ 


Tagida...  ...Tbl. 

Kaltgoni...  ...  ^ 

Kali^utru >, 

Kalugoru ,, 

Pamphoonea TTria. 


able  for  buiiding9.  The  bork  and  fruit  lire 
used  medicinally,  and  the  pleasant  tasted  fra<« 
i^rant  flowers  are  used  to  make  a  cooling  dritik 
in  fevers. — Dr§»  Maaw,  Wijkty  amd  Oi^on, 
y/igU  Oaptaiita  Beddcme  and  Macdoncdd,  Flor^ 
^Jtdk.  O'SkaugJuMty,  p.  405.  Eokde,  M.8.S. 
^afrey,   Hoxb.  tu.  106. 

BIGNONIA  COKONARIA.  A  lurge  tree 
with  white  flowers,  VKry  plentiful  in  tlia  rhara- 
waddy  and  Pegu  districts  ;  it  and  Bigaonia 
spathoidea,  also  found  throughout  the  province, 
both  afford  from  their  inner  bark  material  for 
rope  employed  for  local  pnrpoaee'  The  inner 
bark  of  Sterculia  rnuioaa  also  aiforda  a  strong 
and  durable  rope  in  common  us/d.-^MoCiel^ 
land, 

BIGNONIA  FALCATA,  Koen.  Spathodea 
Bheedii :  Spreng, 

BIGNONIA  INDICA,  Lum. 

Caloaanthea  Indioa,<*— .SEum^. 
Bignouia  pe  a  tand  ra ,-— Zoar. 

SiNiihodea  Infica...PKRS.  I  Tat  FaUogu...  r..fiiiiw; 

Mulia...  ...Hind.  I  Tat  Uoraog „ 

Son „     ITBtoo Mahb, 

On  the  Bombay  side,  this  is  common  near 
water  streams,  chiefly  below  the  ghats,  but  tlia 
wood  is  described  by  Dr.  Gibson  as  of  no  va<* 
luci  neither  does  it,  there,  ever  reach  any  size. 
Mr.  Bohde  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  tall- 
est trees  on  the  Coromandel  coast  where  it 
grows  chiefly  up  amongst  the  mountains* 
Flowering  time  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season. 
Seed  ripens  in  January  and  February.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  spon^  so  much  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  use.  It  grows  in  Behar  and  in 
the  Biwalik  hills  and  immense  pods  hang  from 
its  branches  in  its  leafless  state.  In  the  Tenasse- 
rim  Provinces,  it  is  often  seen  near  the  dwellings 
of  tlie  natives  ;  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  cold 


parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
Mk  above  and  below  the  ghats  in  Ganara  and 
nnda,  though  not  common  there  :  abundant 
>  the  Dekhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^svety  and  in  Ganjaro  and  Gumsur  :  also  in 
« Bombay  ghats,  at  Kbandalla,  and  Parr, 
»in  Svlhet  and  Assam.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
nintainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
^fe  it  ijrows  to  be  a  large  tree.  Flowers 
tnng  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  and  the  seed 
P«8  in  December  and  Jannarv.  The  wood 
^tiji«  tree  is  high  colored,  hard,  durable,  and 
[DQeh  Qte  amouKst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
<«  vhew  it  18  plentifal.  It  attains  an  ex- 
"^c  height  of  30  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
^^ooi,  and  the  heiisht  from  the  ground  to  the 
i^rseclion  of  the  first  branch  is  8  feet.  The 
i««  is  held  sacred  by  the  hiiicius  in  conae- 
;*^  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the. 
aber,<)ut  it  is  a  good  fancy  wood,  and  suit- 


((igantic  pod,  not  less  than  half  a  yard  m 
length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  bark 
and  capsules  of  this  tree  are  astringent  and 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  the  leaves  are  called  '^  Sionak"  in  the 
Punjab,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  .The  wood 
is  there,also  soft  and  useless. -^0'SAaa^^f«^, 
p.  480.  Hooker's  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.9i6. 
Mason,  Powell,  Hotiiffberger,  p.  244.  Rohde, 
MSS.  Jh'  /.  L.  Stewart.  Eoxb.  Hi,  llO. 

BIGNONIA  LEUfJOXrLON.  See  Cedar. 
BIGNONIA  LONGIFLOKA,     Syn  of  Big- 
nonia  ohelonoides.— Km/. 

BIGNONIA  PENTANDRA,  Lora.    Syn. 
of  Oslosanthes  Indioa. — Bhmve, 

BIGNONIA      QITADRILOCULARIS— 
H,oxh. 

Spathodea  lUxburghii. — Spreng. 

Wurriis.    Maub. 


BIGNONIA  SAUTEOLEyS, 

Thia  IsrfTO  tree  is  found  la  the  higher  hilly 
placee  of  the  Concan,  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
lihetSy  Circar  moucUiiis,  Malabar  Hill  Bombay, 
Elephanta,  and  is  very  common  in  Padshapore 
jungl«*s,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  It 
flowers  during  the.  beginning  of  the  hot  season 
and  its  flower  i»  very  bcAUtiful.  The  wood 
strong,  tough,  durable,  serviceable,  both  for 
beams  and  for  planks,  is  much  used  as  plank- 
ing for  carts  and  is  employed  for  many  purpos- 
es by  the  natives  ?— -ftoxft.  Qibton.  Rohde^ 
MSS,,  Roxb,  m.  107. 

BIGNONIA  RADICANS.    This  ash-leaved 
trumpet-flower  has  stems  with  rooting;  joints  ; 
flowers  in  large    bunohes  of  a  scarlet  orange 
colour  :  is  of  easy  cnliivation. — RidML 
.  BIGNONIA  SPATHACEA— liJiii/^ 
SpathodeaHheedii,f/>f0n^.  118  loogifolia,  Vent 

A  tree  of  the-Coast  forests. 
BIGNONIA  SPA  I  HOI  DE  A.    This   Urge 
tree  is  found  throughout  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
Ytnoes.     It  is  plentiful  and   its  inner  bark^af- 
fords  a  material  for  rope. — McOUUand. 
•  BIGNONIA  SUPULATA.—ZJoaA. 

Spathodea  sMpulata.—  WcdL 

Pha  bban  of  Akyab.         I  Ma  thoay  of  Houlmein. 
Ea-mhoung       ,,  I 

Slipuled  trumpet-flower  tree  with  a  long 
twisted  pod.  It  is  a  common  floweii^g  tree 
throughout  Tena>serim,  common  at  Moulmein  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  often  seen  in  bazaars  where 
they  are  sold  for  food.  The  tree  enters  the 
native  materia  medicai  as  affording  a  cure  for 
psora.  The  tree  of  Monlmeiii  is  said  to  afford 
a  strong  wood  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  and, 
in  Ayab,  where  the  nauves  make  a  spirituous 
liquor  from  the  bnrk,  it  is  sroall,  very  plentiful, 
and  its  wood  used  by  natives  for  bows,  &c. 
Dr.  McClelland  describes  it  as  affording  a 
strong*  very  dense  and  most  VMluable  wood  for 
purposes  requiring  strength,  elasticity  and  den- 
sity.—Z^ri.  Mason f  McGlelUnd^  Cat,  Col.  Ex, 
1863. 

BIGNONIA  SUAVBOLENS— fioa^. 

Stereospermum  auaveolens. —  W,  Ic 
TecomAauaveolen8.'(?.  Don, 

,.Hahr. 
..  Saks* 
..  Sans 
...Sans. 

•••    %t 

..  TSL. 

...     19 

-  This/middle  «ized  tree  is  quite  different  from 
B.  chelonoldes.  It  grows  in  the  Daadelle  forest 
above  the.  ghats,  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  It 
occur*,  though  not  very  common,  in  Gaojaro 
and  Guifcsur,  where  it  attains  an  extreme 
height  of  20  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  1^ 
feet,  and  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  branch   is  1 2  feet.    A  native  of  the 
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BIGNONIA  2TL0CABPA. 

Bouthem  parts  of  the  Ooromandel  eout ;  itilw 

occurs  in  the  Dekhan,  Bengal,  in  Suksnofttur 

Gorukpor,  and  the   Kberee  jungle,  in  Ikiin 

Dfaun  and  Kangra.     It   has  large,  dark,  i'  l 

crimson  flowers.     Its  wood   is  very  siiriUrt? 

B,  chelonoides,  but  of  a  redder  hoe  elsstir  vi 

long   grained  ;   used   for  buirgy  thafts*  plco;; 

yokes .  &c.     The  bark  is  employed  m»^riBiMi 

-  Voifft  Dr.   Oihion^  Captain*  Bi^dc^en^ 

Mardonald,  RoKd^y  JlStS,,  Paw*U.  iVaacUcvc. 

Econ.  Prod,  Puf\fab.  Roxh,  iiu  104. 

BIGNONIA  SCJBEROSA— A»a»6. 

Millingtouia  hortenaia.— Zina./^. 

lodiao  Cork  tree  .  Rnq.  i  Akaa  Nim...         Hn:. 
Neemi  CLambeli,  Hind.  |  Cork  ourani.A^QLo-hL 

This  very  handsome  tree  ia  coanoD  la  (^u- 
dens  of  Indis.  It  grows  in  Tanjore  M«i:is 
Segaon,  between  Ava  and  Taong  Dotig.  Ja 
January  the  tree  ia  covered  with  beistifiii  ltd 
fragrant  pure  white  blossoms,  Itgntivi:k 
great  rapidity,  sending  out  numeroeiiudm 
from  which  it  may  he  easily  raised.  k»i 
good  tree  for  planting  in  avenues.  Tbe  rou^^ 
bark  peels  off  in  small  pieces  about  once  a  yn. 
It  is  deeply  cracked  and  spongy  andanir.< 
rior  sort  of  cork  can  be  made  fiom  it  T.* 
wood  is  soft,  and  can  only  be  of  use  for  S-  • 
wood,  the  bark  is  very  cork-like.— f)f  C'r- 
horn  in  M,  E,  J,  i?.,'  Voiffi,  PowiL  n$»d-U^i 
Econ.  Prod,  Punjab^ p,  669.    Hosh.  iii  111. 

BIGN  ON  1 A  UNDULATa-  R(ab.  Hi  K :. 

Tecoma  undulata.— (7.  ihn. 

Wave-leaved Bignoiiia.Eva  I  Rukt KaonL. Vaii 
Bohira  Reora Hind,  j  Khew Sui- 

A  tree  with  drooping  branches  like  tbe  veri- 
inir  willow  leaves  covered  with  micaceous  scan 
flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  very  larjce,  oris-* 
coloured,  and  acentlesa.  Dr.  Gibson  mts  ii  * 
rare  in  the  Bombay  forests,  but  is  found  in  v 
northern  parts  of  BskIbu  and  in  Kandesi  ' 
is  more  common  in  Sind,  in  some  of  then- 
leys  of  the  Pubb  Hills,  and  at  Shah  BiUti. 
yet  VoiRt  says  it  is  abundant  in  one  locilitf « 
Knndesh,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Guseral.  lit 
very  common  in  Marwar  and  other  pirti- 
Rajwarra,  and  when  covered  in  the  doc.]>  - 
March  with  its  immense  quantities  of  9^** 
coloured  blossoms,  it  is  a  most  splendid  <;  • 
and  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  coDpcs'-«. 
the  wood  is  fine  grained  and  valuable,  k***^* 
a  scent  like  the  walnut  leaf.  The  wood  ii  rr 
koned  very  strouK  and  durable,  but  (rjay 
size,  applicable  only  to  small  purposes- -"^ 
IrviM,  Gen.  Med.  top.p,  200,  Dr.  ffi^oi. 

BIGNONIA  XYLOCARPA,  Roib.iti  iw. 

Tecoma  zylocarpa,  O,  Don, 

Oban  sang Cav.  |  Yadaokurai  airts.  t^x 

Kburteng MaHB.  | 

This  large  tree  has  been  noticed  by  ^"-^ 
Wight  as  growing  in  Coimbatore,    It  i«  i<^' 
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BUAPOOR; 


BIJIAKAQAK. 


0,  thotagk  rare,  in  the  Godatery  foresU,  bat  ( 
oti  00  the  Neilf^herries,  in  the  ThuU«gbaut, 
trtrjan^le^,  hills  about  Nagotnab,  jungle* 
out  Katoflgherry  and  on  the  Parr  ghat.  Dr. 
ibsoD  w)i  it  is  common  in  the  forests  both 
Und  ind  on  the  oosst,  and  that  it  may  be 
nW  distiogQished  by  its  peculiar  rough  pods, 
oftti  or  more  in  length.  The  wood  is  ne?er 
ge,  is  very  hard  and  good  if  ripe;  of  a  brownish 
Uow  colour,  rather  close-grained,  takes  a 
xKi  polish,  is  used  in  turnery  and  in  cabinet 
aking.  It  also  affords  an  oil,  obtained  by  a 
mple  process  of  reTcrse  distillation,  and  said 
\  be  of  great  efficacy  in  cutaneous  affections. 
H  Wight  and  Oibtom,  Captain  Beddome^ 

BIHI-DANA.  Pbbs,  Hind.  Gdz,  Tam. 
eeda  of  Cydonia  vulgaris,  (Pyrus  cydonia,) 
I'iioce  seed,  from  Bihi.  Pbrs.  Cydonia  vul. 
wis,  the  Quince.  There  ia  a  '•  tursh"  or  biu 
r  and  "  shirin"  or  sweet,  quince. 

BIH18HTI,  Hind.  A  water-carrier  who 
)nve;8  it  in  a  skin  oyer  his  back.  The  word 
ttmi  lo  be  derired  from  Bihisht,  the  paradise 
f  tbs  mabomedana. 

BIHUUinL.  75^41' E.  and  L.  28«  89' 
I 

BIH  BECHNI,  Hind.   Euphorbia  dracun- 

izloides. 

BIHIFLL.  The  inner  bark  of  Grewia  op- 
Dsiiifolia,  employed  in  the  Himalaya  for  mak- 
ig  ropes —ifoy^, 

BIJ,  Hind,  also  Binj,  H.  aeed,  an?  aeed, 
ncc  bijwar,  seed  com.  "  Bij  Band/' 
IKD.  is  the  Sida  covdifolia,  and  Bumex  acu- 
B«  "(Kamnd)  bij/'  Hind,  is  NympbsDa 
bs.  "  Suka-ki-bij,"  Hind,  is  the  Cannabis 
tin.  •'Bij.gai/'  Hind,  ia  the  Lonicera 
iinquelocularis. 

BIJ.\POOR.  The  seat  or  capital  of  the 
•bomedan  Ad&l  Shahi  dvnaati,  which  ruled 
•ere  irom  A.  D,  1601  to  A.  D.  1660.  Yuauf 
^sn,  a  ion  of  Amurath  II.  of  Anatolia,  was 
irebascd,  in  U99,  at  Ahmedabad,  for  the 
gapoor  Body  Guard.  But  in  1501,  he  as- 
meil  independence,  under  the  title  of  Adal 
m.  The  territoriea  over  which  this  dynaaty 
led  Taried  oonaiderably,  in  extent^  a*a  the 
iMm  Sbahi  of  Ahmeduujj:gur  and  the  Bahmani 
m  of  Beder  preaaed  on  them.  The  aueoes- 
fe  sovereigns  were 

^01,  Yusuf  Khan,  styled  Adal  Shah, 

»n,  Ismail  Adal  Shah  I. 

^34,  MuUoo  Adal  Shah 

^35,  Ibrahim  Ada!  Shah  I.  In  his  reign,  his 

nmuUr,  lUm  Bajah,  as8>imed  the  throne  of 


The  tombs  of  this  family  at  Gogi  and  BQa* 
par  are  domes  on  basements.  Bijapur  was 
taken  by  Aurungzeb,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  inhabitanta.  A. 
a  great  brass  gun  ia  still  on  the  ramparta  of  thia 
city,  aaid  to  have  been  caat  on  the  18  th 
December  1685,  at  Ahroednuggur  by  a  Europe* 
an  whom  tradition  styles  Rumi  Khan.  It  weigha 
41  tons.   See  Beejapoor,  India,  p.  323*1.  Jain. 

BIJAPURAMU,  S.  also  Madiphala  chettu. 
Tbl.  Citrus  medica,  L. 

BIJARA  SALA/Sans.  Nut  of  Anaeardiam 
occidentale. 

BUB  AN.  The  seed  of  a  plant  found  in  all 
Rijpootanah.  It  ia  heatingysnd  used  at  AjnerBv 
in  aphrodisiac  prescriptions. — Oen.  Jied*  Top*^ 
page  126. 

BIJBANDy  Hind,  Polygonum  sp.  also,  Sida 
oordifolia. 

BIJH-GAH,  Hind.  A  scare  ctow.—jSUiot. 

BIJ  HON  I  A«  A  tribe  of  rajputs  in  Jounpur 
Zillah.— -^Wio^.       . 

BIJI^  Hind.     Monc^oose ;  Herpestea, 

BUI,  Hind.    Emblica  ofBcinalis. 

BUIANAGAR,  also  written  Vijianagar,  pro- 
perly Yidia-nuggur  or  the  town  of  learning ; 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghalaic 
aoeording  to  one  account,  by  two  fugitivea  from 
Teiinprnna;  according  to  Prinsep,  in  1338  by 
Bilal  Deo,  of  Karnata,  who  resisted  Mahomed 
Toghalak.  and  founded  Vijinnugisur.  In  1347, 
Krishnn  Rai,  ruled  there  :  in  1425,  Deva  Rait 
in  1 478,  Si?a  Rai.  Yijiyannggur  was  the  aeat 
of  the  last  great  hindu  empire  in  India.  The 
sovereigns  claimed  to  be  of  the  Yadu  race.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century  they  granted 
to  the  B.  I.  C.  the  tract  around  Madras,  engra?« 
ed  on  a  gold  plate,  which  was  lost  in  1746 
when  Madraa  was  captured  by  the  Erenob^ 
under  Labourdonnais.  Towards  the  fifteenth 
oentnry  it  was  the  capital  of  a  great  hindu  power 
which  ruled  over  the  hindu  chiefs  to  tlie  aouth 
of  the  territories  of  the  Adil  Shahi,  Nizam 
Shahi  and  Kutub  Shahi  kinga  of  the  Dekhan. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  theae  three 
mahnmedan  kings,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Ramarajah,  the  sovereign  of  Bijianuggur, 
made  war  against  him,  king  Rama  was  then 
in  his  70th  year.  He  met  the  confederates 
at  Talicottah  on  the  25th  January  1565  with 

gr«*At  army  of  70,000  horses,  90,000  feet. 


^-jfanujrgnr. 
^57.  All  Adal  Shah  I. 
^;d,  Ibrahim   Adal  Shah  U«  in  hia  reign 

vh4nd  Bihi  was  regent. 
^2«,  Mahomed.    Adal  Shah, 
(60,  AU  Adal  Shah  II. 


2,000  elephanta  and  1,000  pieces  of  cannon, 
but  he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  100,000 
men,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  authora 
Khafi  Khan  and  8hahab-ud-din,  state  that  the 
elephant  on  which  he  waa  mounted  ran  away 
with  him  into  the  confederate  camp.  He  waa 
beheaded  at  Kala  Chabutra  in  the  Raiohore 
doab,  and  his  head  remained  for  200  years  at 
Bejapore  aa  a  trophy,  Bijannggur  sank  into  an 
insignificant  place,  and  is  now  known  aa  tho 
ruins  of  Humpy,   The  rajah's  brother,  howerer, 
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took  refafte  in  Penioondah,  and  anbaeqaantly  at 
Chandargiri,  whence  it  is,  alao^  said  the  Engliih 
merohaniB  obtained  tbe  grant  of  the  ground  on 
which  Madras  was  built. —  Wh.  H»  JV.  /.,  p. 
459.     See  UumpeOi  Bejapore. 

BIJION,  BuBM.  In  Amherst,  a  timber  used 
for  house  posts,  rafters,  ami  the  iilce  purposes ; 
it  is  a  heavj,  compact,  grey,  close-grained  wood. 
"^Capiain  Dance. 

BIJNORE.     A  town  of  Rohileund. 

BIJNUGUU.     Bee  Kur^mbar. 

BIJOLl.  The  Rao  of  Bijoli,  is  one  of  the 
sixteen  superior  nobles  of  the  Bans  of  Me  war's 
oourt.  He  is  a  Pramara  of  the  aneient  stock 
6f  Dhar,  and  perhaps  its  most  respectable  r»- 
preaeutatire.  There  ia  an  ancient  inscription 
at  Bijoli.     See  Lst. 

BIJUGO.  A  fibre  exhibited  from  Manilla, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Its  source  is  not 
known. 

BIJWARRA,  in  L.  76**  41'  E.  and  L.  tr 
46' N. 

BIYU,  Bali.    Plantains. 

BIZCOCHO  also  Galletta.    Sp.  Biacuita. 

BIKANKSR,  in  L.  72<t  20'  E-  and  L.  37^ 
6ft'  M.  ia  the  chief  town  of  an  independent 
sovereignty,  eluefly  in  the  great  Indian  deaert. 
It  has  an  area  of  17,676  aquare  miles,  with  the 
population  estimated  by  Tod  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  at  about  539,000,  the  r»- 
Tenoe  is  about  six  lakhs  of  Rupees.  Bikaneer 
maintains  a  force  of  S,100  cavabry,  and  about 
1,000  infantry  and  30  guns.  Bikaneer  was 
originally  inhabited  by  various  small  tribes  of 
Jats  and  others,  the  quarrela  among  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  1468  by 
Bika  Sing,  a  son  of  n»jah  Jodh  Sing  of  Jodb- 
poro.  After  oonsolidating  his  power  he  con- 
quered Bagore  from  the  Bhattee  of  Jessulmere 
and  fonnded  the  oity  of  Bikaneer  ;  he  died  in 
A.  D.  1505.  Bai  Sing,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Bika  Sing,  succeeded  to  power  in  1573, 
and  in  his  time  the  connection  of  Bikaneer  with 
the  Delhi  Emperors  began.  Rai  Bing  became  a 
leader  of  horse  in  Akbar's  service  and  received  a 
grant  of  fifty-two  pergunnahs  including  Hansi 
and  Hisaar.  The  earliest  treaty  with  the  British 
Oovenunent  was  in  1 80 1 .  Sirdar  S  ing  aucceeded 
to  power  in  1852.  He  did  good  service  during 
the  mutinies  both  by  sheltering  European  fagi- 
tjvea  and  by  oo-operafting  againat  the  robela  in 
the  distriota  of  Hanai  and  Hisaar.  He  received 
a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  the  right  of 
adoption.  The  people  moat  nnmerons  are  the 
Jit  and  the  territory  was  once  populous  and 
wealtbyi  but  the  plundering  Beedawat  bands, 
with  the  Sahraiy  the  Khaaa  and  Rigur  robbera 
in  the  more  western  desert  so  deatroyed  the 
Idngdom,  that  while  formerly  there  were  2,700 
towns  and  villagea  in  Ooloiiel  Tod'a  ti»^  not 
•no-half  of  these  remained,  Three-fonirtha  of 
^e  popalatioft  ore  the  aboriginal  Jit,  the  rest 


BIliAIKAKI). 

are  theilr  eonquerors— the  deaoeadents  of 
inelading  Sarsote  (Saraswati)  brahmtns,  '^ 
runs,  bards  and  a  few  of  the  servile  rlu«^- 
ToJ^a  RajoMthan,  Vol  /.  j*A2^\V  '  .    . 
PrinsepB*$Anti^itit'^,2'.'2yj.  Ait'. 
tka.    Vol.   IV'  p.   147.     AfjJilrrtoHf:  i'  , 
p.  10.     See  Brahman,  Charun,  lodii,  p.  }j 
Jit,  Rajput. 

BIKEEAKEE  STW.  in  L.  79«^  16'  E.  l 
L.  %9^  42*  N. 

BIKH ;  Bikhma ;  BUh  ;  Vish  ;  Tali  » 
Ata  visba,  tbe  names  of  a  powerful  vefcu 
poison.  Dr.  Wallich  refere  the  plant  a 
Aconitum  ferox ;  it  seems  however  to  be  t 
given  to  the  roots  of  several  Aconitct)  for 
Hooker,  in  one  part  of  hia  jounuL  neur 
that  he  met  with  Aconitum  palmstuoi,  vm 
yielda  one  of  the  oelebrated  **  Bikh"  piK*  • 
Bikh,  he  adds,  ia  yielded  by  varioo  iconn 
All  the  Sikkim  kinds  are  oUled  "  pmi* 
Lepcha  and  Bhoteea,  who  do  not  dittagni^ 
them.  The  A.  napellus  he  says  is  ftbudt^'  ij 
the  north-west  Himalaya,  and  is  perbspiy  nrv 
lent  a  Bikh  as  any  apeciea.  At  another  ftWi  t 
mentiona  that  magnificent  gentians  grov  b  u 
Lachoong  valier,  also  Senecio,  (Jo^dilii,  i:. 
the  Aoonitnm  luriduA,  a  new  species,  vLn 
root  is  said  to  be  as  virolent  as  A  feroiu: 
A.  napellus.  The  result,  however,  of  Dr.  Tbbo* 
son  and  Hooker'a  examination  of  tbe  Hifflibji; 
aconitiea  (of  which  there  are  seven  »peaesK* 
that  the  one  generally  known  as  Aooaitus  fens, 
and  which  supplies  a  great  deal  of  tbe  ode')'*> 
ed  poison,  is  the  common  Aoonitum  nsp^llu  i 
Europe.  Bikhmanra  ia  also  a  name  for  A.  ft^x 
— Hooker.  Him.  Jour.  VoU  I.  p.  166  ao.i  T.. 
n.p.  lOS.  Engl.  C^.pa^  i5S'  See  It- 
nitum. 

BIKH,  HiMD.  Drags:  medidaes  ;osfc! 
the  foarteen  valuable  aubstaaoes  etittin^ 
from  the  ocean  when  churned  by  ViibDa.  ^ 
Karma. 

BIKKI,  TxL.  also  Konda  mangs,  Tel.  Gi^ 
denia  latifolia,  Aii.  Grardenia  inneandn-— i* 

BIKH-MEKEH.  Pebs.  Q\jcjrA\a^ 
bra^   Liqaorice  root ;  properly  Bekb*i-Dekei- 

BIKNOOR,  in  Long.  78^  30'  t  tf^ 
Let.  18^  IV  N. 

BINOXIDE  ov  MANGANESE,  Jvpi^ 
iojni,  HiMD. 

BIKYA.   See  Aoonitina. 

BIL,  Hind.  Bila,  Samb.  iBgle  aiintf^ 
See  Bel.  Bilva. 

BILA^  A  negro  raoa  occupying  tbe  lootkr-* 

part  of  the  Malay  peninaala,  along  «itk  C: 
Simang,  in  the  provinces  of  Qaedak  f*^t 
Pahang  and  Tringann.  See  India,  p.  ^^* 

BILUDARL  Author  of  thaArsbV'* 
Fatah-ul-Baldan,  in  which  is  descriW  (» 
Conquest  of  Sind  by  the  Arabs. 

BILAIKAND,  Hisd.    Puerarii  taken*' 
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BH.LATN-LENA. 


BILVAMU. 


BILASPOOR.  A  town  on  the  hanks  of  tbe 

itlej  in  Xunawar.    See  Kunawer. 

BILATEE  or  Bilaii,  Bxno.    An  alteiation 

tbe  Persian  YUayftti,  meaning  foreign,  exotic* 

le  following  may  be  enumerated : 

B.    anannas,  BnNO.  Fouroroya  eantala. 

B.    amrfly  Bbnq,  Spondiaa  duloia. 

6.  aloo,  Bsxa.  Potato,  Solanum  tubero- 
sum. 

B.  amiee,  BnvG.  Gamboge  mangoeteent 
Garoinia  pictoria. 

B.  pita-tiili,  Bbno.  Oommon  Partley,Pe« 
trosilenum  aativum. 

B.  bagoon,  Bbno.  Tomato  or  I^ove-apple, 
Solanum  iyooperaicum. 

B.  meodee,  Bbng.  Myrtle.  Myrtna  oom- 
mania 

BFUUR,  HiviK     Book  eryttal. 

BILAURI,  HiMP.     Polygonum  biatorta. 

BILDI.  Hind.    Pharbitia  nil 

BILE.  Eno. 

t M..-...HiHo«  I  Pittam** «»*M.f.TAIf« 

Uodem  cHenista  regard  bile  aa  a  aoda-aoap  ; 
3d,  as  sacb,  that  of  the  oi,  or  ozgall,  ia  ua«d 
I  the  nts,  by  paintera  in  water  coloura, 
:oarers  of  dothea,  and  many  others,  but  from 
9  greea  eoioor  it  requires,  for  many  purposes, 
I  be  eiarified  or  prepared.  Prepared  gall 
^mluoeB  with  oolonring  matters  and  pigments, 
i<^  gires  them  solidity  either  by  being  mixed 
ith  or  passed  orer  them  on  paper.  Mixed 
ih  lamp  black  it  forma  a  good  imitation  of 
m  ink.  It  18,  also,  useful  for  transpareneiea, 
paaejng  them  over  tbe  Tarnished  or  oiled 
per  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  colour  is 
led  with  gall  and  then  applied,  and  cannot 
^Twards  be  removed.  It  takes  out  spots  of 
case  and  oil,  and  in  nseful  to  the  laundieas  in 
^^inji  dresses,  the  colours  of  which  would, 
a  or  be  removed  bj  the  ordinary  process  of 
uiuflg.  A  small  portion  dropped  into  ink 
wiew  it  fluid.— ^oinZMwen. 

BILHARIAH,  in  Long,  77*  39'  B.  and 

tt  22«  32*  N. 

BlL-JIMJIM,  Beno.   Crotalaria  retusa. 

BILIARY  CALCULUS.  Goroohana,  Sans. 

ilnilw  cyaticus.    See  Bezoar. 

BILIMBI,    BsNQ.  Maut.  The  acid  fruit 

Arerrhoa  bilimbi. 

BUrJHUNJHUN,  Bbno,  also  BIL-JIM- 

^  Bbhg.  Crotalaria  retusa.    Spreading  mus- 

BILKER  in  L.  81*'  50'  B.  and  L.  25**  43' 

BILINQU.  A  district  of  Banca.   See  Tin. 
BjLIH,  Hind.  Peronia  elepbantum. 
BILITSHI,  MiKD.  of  Lahaul,  Bibcs  nubi- 
'^:fi-glaeialis  and  £.  glossularia,  current 
wyooieberry.— Pcwae/Z. 

BILLAIN-LSNA,  Hind.  A  custom  in 
^  saoBgst  the  vomtn  of  the  maho* 
'^^    A  woman  tweeps  her  open  hands 


lakmg  the  outline  of  the  body  of  another 
I  person  from  the  bead  downwards — then  presses 
Ike  backs  of  her  fingers  against  her  own  tem* 
pies.  The  ceremony  is  intended  to  represent 
that  the  performer  takes  on  herself  atl  the  evils 
that  may  befall  the  other.  See  Hindoo.  Sacrifice. 
BILLA  JUVVI,  Tbl.  Alao  Emmoduga, 
•--Erra  Juvvi,  and  Naudireka,  Tbl.  Pi- 
ous nitidst  Tkumi, — Dr,  Wight,  eonsiders  this 
to  be  the  same  as  ?.  BoKJaminai  L.— J?,  iff. 
550. 

BILLAPA,  TnL.,  TrichilostyUs  globubsa, 
Nees.-*-W.  oontr.  i05«— Soirpns  glob.*— 2.  «. 
217. 

BILLA  SOORGUM.  A  town  in  Southern 
India,  where  there  are  caves  containing  osseous 
breccia  and  deposits,  described  by  Lt.  New- 
bold.     See  New  bold. 

BILLI,  Hind.,  A  Cat. 

BILLIGUL  LAKE.  A  snail  natural  water 
near  Segoor  on  the  Neilgherries,  5,700  feet 
abore  the  sea. 

BILLI  LOTAN>  Sams.  Valerian,  also,  a 
species  of  Melissa  or  Nepsta  ;  N.  ruderalis. 
The  words  mean  Gat-rolling,  from  the  circum* 
stanoe  that  cats  roU  amongst  these  plants, 

BILLITON  ISLAND,  in  iU  southern  point, 
is  in  Lai.  3^  23'  S.  It  is  surrounded  by 
islands  in  the  Caramata  Passage. — Honburgh. 
See  Tin. 

BIIrPAT,  Bbno.  Lochennia  corchorifolia. 

BILLU,  also  Billu  Kurra,  also  Billudu 
Chettn,  Tbl.  Chloroxylon  Swictenia,  DC. 
— /r.  and  A.  407.— A  h.  400;  Cor. 
64.  Kazra  in  Telugu  means  wood,  Chettu 
means  a  tree. 

BILLU  GADDI,  V.  BelluGsddi,  Tbl. 
Sacohamm  spontaneum,  L — B,  i.  235. 

BIL-LUTA,  BjBMO.  Pogostemon  plectran- 
thoides* 

BIL-NALITA,  Bbno.  Corchorus  fascicularis. 

BILODAE,  Hind.  Biddoja-  Hind.  Falco- 
neria  insignis. 

BIL-HAI,  Bbno.  Sinapis  patens. 

BILLSBEAGUR,  in  L.  Bd""-  IV  E.  and  L. 

BILSBN  KROU T,  Gbb.  Henbane  aeed. 

BILU,  BUBM.  The  Bilu,  in  the  Burmese 
buddhist  mythSi  ere  the  eqnivalenta  of  the 
hindu  Bakshasa.  They  are  generally,  however, 
described  aa  engaged  in  some  humourous  mis- 
chief.— Tule'i  Embou9y»  p.  27. 

BILUCHISTAN.  The  country  of  tbeJBe* 
Inch  trib^.  See  Beluchistan  Affghan,  B(HBdar, 
Hindu,  India,  p.  308.  Jnt,  Kakar,  Kelat  5  StOf^ 
riani,  Tiy'ak. 

BILYAMU,  8.  iBgle  marmelos  is  saorei 
to  Mahadeva :  be  alone  wears  a  chaplet  of 
its  flowers,  and  they  are  not  offered  in  aacri(iflo 
to  auT  other  deity ;  if  a  pious  Ssiva  hindu 
should  see  any  of  its  flowers  fallen  da  thr 
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BTKDICK. 


BINLAXO. 


^und,  he  would  removfi  them  rererently  to  a 
temple  of  Mahadera.    See  Mnredu  :  KalL 

BILVUKTmiUA.  MARA,  Can.  Fero- 
nia  elephantam* 

BILWA,  Hind.  Mg\t  marmelot.  See 
BilvN.  ^gle.  Kali. 

BIMA.  One  of  the  three  peoplea  apenkin^^ 
distinct  lang^uagea  current  in  the  island  of  Sum« 
bawa.  Their  alphabet,  onoe  dittinct,  has  been 
displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebes.  See  India, 
pp.  356-359. 

BI\f  AK  KABULI.  Hind.  Myrsine  africana. 

BINB  OR  VIMBA,  Sans.  Bryonia  grandts. 

BIMB.  Abyssinian^  Bruce  thoui^ht  that  this 
might  be  the  creature  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  as  the  plague  of  flies.  S«e  Taal-tsal, 
Tsal-tsai.  Tse-Tse. 

BIMBA.  A  race  who  occupied  the  rugged 
mountains  along  with  the  Kukha.  They  were 
under  the  Sikh  rule,  but  are  shiah  mahome- 
dans. 

BIMBASAHA.  King  of  Magadha,  B.C. 
d78,  reigned  52  yeara.  He  was  first  of  the 
house  of  Bhattya,  and  waa  murdered  by  his 
•ucoesaor — this  dynasty  from  B.  0,  578  to  B. 
C.  447,  in  succession  being  parrioidea.  See 
Bhattva  ;  Vindusara. 

'  BIMLIPATAM.  A  leaport  town  in  India^ 
in  Long.  83*  33*  B.  and  Lat.  17°  52'  N.  It 
has  an  open  roadstead  with  a  small  river.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
The  Dutch  had  a  factory  there  which  waa 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1754. — Orme, 
Honburgh. 

BINA,  Hind.     The  musk  deer. 

BINA     ALSO  BINABI,   Bsng.   Avicennia 
tomentosa. 
'    BINA.   A  riYer  in  Sagar. 

BINAULA,  Hind.  Seed  of  the  Cotton  tree : 
also  the  cotton  plant  Gossypum  herbaceum. 

BIN  BHANTA,  Sans.  Solanum  melon- 
feenn. 

BIMBU,  Bbno.  Great  flowered  Goecinia 
grandis  or  a  Momordica. 

BINCHA,  Duk.  Flacourtia  sapida. 

*  BIND.  A  predatory  race  in  Ghaseepur  (Qu. 
Rind  ?) 

BINDAEEGA,  in  L.  7C<*  33'  E.  and  L. 
24*  33"  N, 

BINDAK,  Hind.  Also  Findak,  Corylus 
tvellana,  the  hazel  nut. 

BINDAKAT,  Hind.?  Tak.?  Sapindus 
emarginatus  ;  Soap  nut. 

*  BINDaL,  Hind.  Momordica  echinata. 

.  BINDERWAR.  A  Gond  tribe  who  dwell  in 
the  hills  of  Amatkantak,  near  the  aotiroe  of 
the  Nerbuddah  river. — Oolemau,  p.  297.  See 
6ond 

BINDHAWSIR,  in  L.  74<>  8t'  £.  and  L. 
27*  40*  N. 

BINDICK,  Beno.  Corylus  aTellana-  Ba- 
se) nut. 


BINDU  MADHU,  A  great  temple  it 
narea,  deacribed  by  Tavernier  1680,  df 
by  the  emperor  Aurungteb.     It  was  lb 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Uroea. 

BINDRABUN,  or  Vrindawan,  sipu 
grove  of  **  Toolaee*'  trees,  ia  a  holy  ut 
town  aituated  on  the  right  bink  of  ibc  r. 
Jumna  from  over  which  in  a  boat,  a  bcm 
turesque  view  may  be  obtained  of  it,  presr* 
a  panorama  of  great  beauty.  The  a  c 
stance  which  imparts  most  to  the  sscrcd&ei 
Bindraban,  is  ita  having  been  the  scat  «' 
early  revels  of  Krishna,  the  Apollo  of  titei 
doos  ;  Mutra  having  been  his  birb 
While  many  a  hindoo  Auacreoo  oouru 
muses  irith  laya  dedicated  to  this  youth, 
minent  in  hindoo  mythology,  miutrrb 
maids  join  in  soft  strains  to  his  praifc  Bibi 
ban,  among  other  things,  is  now  noted  for  :^ 
manufacture  of  pretty  toys  made  of  i  coapcj  • 
tion  that  may  be  mistaken  for  mioenl.  UiirJ 
the  vendora  pass  them  off  as  suck, h^ en- 
hance their  value,  declare  that  theyiieW«:'. 
from  Jeypoor,  where  art  idea  of  this  dnaivi  *. 
and  marble  toys  especially  receive  s  fine  i  .i 
The  Valabba  Charya  aect  of  the  Vnithnara  b  . 
have  many  hundreds  of  their  templet  it  L** 
thura  and  Bitidraban.  At  Brnaretand  F:* 
draban,  the  annual  dances  eoastitiitiac  "* 
Ra8l[atra,in  commemoration  of  Krialmau'' '-. 
sixteen  Oopi  are  perfurmed  with  maeb  di;.* 
— T<mr  of  India  by  French,  p.  214-  ^ 
Bas  Yatra.  Rudra  Sampradayi. 

BINDU-SAROVARA.  A  name  of  L-u 
Mana  sarnvara.     See  Oang«  :  MinuariTO 

BINDWILL,  in  Long.  81?  40'  £»- 
Lat   23*  45*  N. 

BENGA  DILLAH.  The  last  TilienVin? 

BINQ A N I PILLY.  A  town  in  8.  In<iu  = 
L.  80«  7'  B.  and  L.  15'  IS'  N.  h  • 
the  capital  of  a  amalt  principality  \^n  ^ 
tweeu  Kuriiool  and  Coddapah.  The  chie'  •>  * 
Syed.     There  are  diamond  Washfngi  oear. 

BINGHAR  BIJ,  Himd.  Asphoddin  f/" 
losus. 

BINHAR,  in  L.  86^  W  B.  and  L  V 
N. 

BINJ,  Guz.  HiTO.  also  Bij,  Hnn>.  ^ 
See  Bij. 

B I N  J  A  R  A.    See  Banjara,  India,  p.  31^ 

BINJI  DO  AH.  A  tract  of  cooBtry  ta  - 
N.  Bastern  frontier  of  India,  towardi  B?  =- 
in  L.  91  East.  The  language  spoken  i  ^ 
to  the  Kuriaprra  Doar  in  Q^""  is  a  6wt^ 
the  Bhooteah  or  Thibetan.  U  is  ortupr»  -^ 
the  Chan^ilo  race,  a  word  whioh  meant  \t^  & 

BINLANG.  A  kind  of  atones  wonbi -J^ 
as  emblems  of  8iva.  They  ars  formed  •♦  ** 
heawur,  on  the  Nerbadda,  where  a  alitor  ' 
occars  and  rounda  and  poUabee  falka  lua^ 
into  the  fonn  of  a  Uogim.    Bit  Bis<to:  ^'^ 
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BIN  NBLLI,  SufOH.    PhyllanthttB  urina- 

L 

filNNA,  Hind.    Vitex  nefrundo. 
BlNNUGIfi.    Aceordiug  to    Thunberg,  U 
e  name  given  by  the  Singhalese  to  a  speoiea 

[peacoaitB.  Ttiere  are  two  kinds,  one 
Jled  £Ue  Binntt|;e,  the  other,  which  is  red,  is 
lied  Bat  Biuoaipe.  The  red  is  reported  to 
I  the  better-  Both  are  spedes  of  Periploca« 
Ah  creep  on  the  sandy  downs,  or  twine  round 
le  bnihea  which  grow  in  the  loose  sand.-— 
hnherg^s  TraoeU,  VoL  IV,  p,  186. 

BLSOULY»  in  L.  n""  24'  £.  and  L.  29'> 

BIHOUBIA,  Hind.  A  herb  with  little 
urple  oolonrs,  naed  as  fodder. 

BINT,  AaAB.  A  daughter,  a  girl.  In 
ii^rpt,  every  woman  esprets  to  be  addressed 
»  '  0  lady  ! "  "  O  female  pilgrim  1 "  "  O 
rifle!"  or,  *' 0  daughter  1' '  even  though  she 
s  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty*  In  Arabia^  you 
iav  uy  ''y'ai  mara  1**  O  woman  ;  but  if  you 
ttempt  it  near  the  Nile,  the  answer  of  the 
ff<*naed  fair  ose  will  be  <*  msy  Allah  cut  out 
bv  heart !"  or,  '<  the  ^Kman^  please  Allah,  in 
bine  ere!"  And  if  you  want  a  violent  quar- 
kI»  "j'aJafniiP  (O  old  roan  I)  pronounced 
ratlinglj,— «*  y'al  ago-o-ooi,"— is  sure  to  aa- 
>fy  joa.  In  India,  llo*ma,  0  1  mother  is  a 
lail  and  aoeeptable  exclamation  and  the  Ma- 
ihebo  or  lady  mother  is  a  term  wbiob  the 
^bnt  io  the  land  would  accept.  On  the 
lios  of  1\)rrento,  it  waa  always  cnatom- 
f  vhen  speaking  to  a  peasant  girl,  to  call 
r  '*  bella  f^,"  beautifol  woman,  whilst  the 
)nt  of  inanlts  was  '*  vecohiarella."  So  the 
^Miish  Caleaero,  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
^miunoea,  calls  his  mule  ••  Vicja,  ravieja/' 
d  touan,  very  old  woman.  Aze,  it  ap- 
>n,  is  at  onpopnlar  ia   Southern  Europe  as 

%pt.— Burfoii'a  Fiigrimagt  io  JUtoea^  Vol. 
/J.  121. 

BINSIN,  HiKD.     Myrsine  Africana. 
BINTANG.      The  largest   island  on    the 
Dth  tide  of  Smgapoce  Strait.     BinUng  Hill 
w  Lat  1«  5'  N.  Long.  104®  28'  E.— iTora- 
^i  See  Marco  Polo.  Singapore. 
BINTAN60&.     A  wood  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
iiola,  in  gsneral  use  for  planks,  masU  and 
».  tui.    It  holda  the  same  position  in  the 
wuSettleeienU  that  the  pine  holds  in  Ameri- 
Itia  in  the.  greatest  abundance  around 
i^pore,  is  used  in  ship  building,  serving  for 
inki,  Dsats,  spars,   fcc.  and  is'  exporUd   in 
^  qnaatitics  to  the  Mauritius,   Oalifomia, 
^-&A.  0/1851. 
filNTAiiON  P     A  large  Penang  tree ;  ocea- 

i^y  uaed  for  masts.    This  U  probably  the 

»Uneor. 

J^WlENNE.  A  town  in  Orion,  where 
»H«iH>  occur.    See  Hot  springs. 


BINTULU.  A  river  of  Borneo  on  the  banka 
of  which  the  Kyans  dwell.  See  Kyans  pp. 
567-8-9. 

BINUA,  Under  this  name  may  be  classed 
the  Tsrious  local  tribes,  known  under  the  terns, 
Jakun,  Orang  Bnkit,  Hayet,  Utan,  Sakkye, 
Halaa,  Belandas,  Besisik,  and  Akkye.  These 
tribes  are  regarded  by  Newbold  (Vol  IL  p« 
882)  merely  aa  divisions  of  the  Binua,  and 
sometimes  owe  their  appellations  to  their 
chiefs  or  to  the  localities  they  frequent.  The 
term  Binua  however  ia  not  very  legitimately 
used,  "orang  Binua"  literally  meaning  the 
people  of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear fiom  enquiriea  made  in  many  places^  that 
they  ever  had  any  distinctive  name.  The  Ma- 
lays term  them  '*  orang*utan"  men  of  the  forest, 
"  orang  dnrat  liar"  wild  men  of  the  interior, 
&0.  epithets  which  they  eonsider  offensive,  and 
the  Malaya  generally  address  them  aa  *  orang- 
ulu"  people  of  the  interior,  or  rather  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  river.  The  Binua  people 
occupy  all  the  interior  of  Jobore  properly  so 
called  or  that  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name  over  which  the  Tamungong  now 
exeroises  the  rights  of  royslty.  They  also  pos* 
sees  the  interior  of  the  most  southerly  portion 
of  Pahang.  l*he  most  definite  description  ol 
their  territory  however  is,  that  they  occupy  the 
upper  branches  of  the  last  or  most  southern 
system  of  rivers  in  the  Maky  Peninsula,  that 
is  of  the  rivers  Johore  (the  Lingiu  and  the 
Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu,  Pahator,  Kio^ 
Formosa  (the  Simpang,  Kiri,  Psu,  and  Simrong, 
with  their  numerous  affluents)  and  Indau  (the 
Anak  Indau,  Simrong  and  Made))  with  the 
country  watered  by  them.  By  means  of  these 
rivers  a  constant  eommunication  is  maintained 
between  the  familiea  of  the  Binua  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Peninsula.— (^</oMr.  Ind,  Arch,  Fol, 
No.  F.  page  246,  1847.; 

The  lofty  Gunong  Bermnn,  nearly  100  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Lulumut  group  with  the 
mountaina  whirh  adjoin  it,  may  be  considered 
the  oentrsl  highland  a  of  these  tribes.  In  the 
ravinea  and  valleys  of  Gunong  Bermun,  two  of 
the  largeat  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Pahang 
and  the  Muar,  with  their  numerona  upper  tri- 
butariea  have  their  aouree.  The  Simigong 
which  nnitea  with  the  Lingi  also  rises  there. 

The  upper  part  of  these  rivers  snd  many  of 
their  feedera  are  occupied  'by  five  tribea  of 
aborigines  differing  somewhat  in  civiliaation 
and  language.  The  Udai  (who  appear  to  be 
the  same  people  who  are  known  to  the  Binua 
of  Johore  otidei  the  name  of  Orang  Pago) 
are  found  on  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Muar,  as  the  Segamet,  Paiungan  and  Kapi,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gunong  Ledang.  Thia  tribe 
has  less  spproximated  to  Malayan  habits  than 
the  others*  .  The  Jakun  partially  frequent  th» 
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same   territory,   the   lower  part  of   Palunprnn, 
Gappam*  &c.,  ntid  «xteod  aorth wards  and  north 
westward  within   the  British  boundaries.     The 
Binua  bear  a  stron^i^  family  res«mblauce   to  the 
Malay ;  mid  it  was  remarked  of  many  of  them, 
as  was  previously   done  of  the  Besisi,  that   the 
difference  was  scarcely   appreciable   so  lon^r  as 
they  remained   at   rest  and  silent  — {Journal 
Indian  ArcJdpelago  )     The  features  of  all  the 
ttibes  that  fell  under  Captain  Newbold*8  (ii.  p. 
388)  observation,  viz.    the   Jakun,  or  Sakkye, 
the  Belanda,  the   Besisik,  the    Akkye,  and  two 
other  tribes   from   Salaiigore,   bear  a  common 
resemblsiioe  to  the  Malay,  whose  blood  has  not 
been  much  intermingled  with  that  of   Arabs  or 
mahomedans  from  the  coast  of  India.     In  8ta« 
ttirc,  they  arn  on  the  whole,  a  little  lower  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  latter.     The  eye  of  the 
Binua  surpas^tes  that  of  the   Malay,  in  keenness 
and  vivacity,  as  well  as  in  varying  expreasion  ; 
nor  is  it  so  narrow,  nor  are  the  internal  angles 
90  niucli  depressed  as  among  the  Chinese  and 
Javanese.     The  forehead   is  low,  not  receding. 
The  eye-brows,  or   superciliary   ridices,   do  not 
project  much.     The  mouth  and  lips  are  large, 
but  oflen  well  formed  and  expressive ;  the  beard 
is  scanty,  as  among  the  Tartars.     They    have 
the  same  sturdy  legs,  and  breadth  of  chest,  the 
small,  depressed,    though   not  flattened   nose, 
with    diverging  nostrils,  and   the  broad   and 
prominent  cheek  bones,  which  distinguish  that 
race  of  men.     The  round  swelling  forehead  of 
the  Bagi,  however,  which  rises  evenly  from  the 
cheek  bones  and  gives  a  distinctive  character  to 
their  physiognomy,   detracts  from  the   resem- 
blance of  Binua  Malay,   which  appears  to  be 
caused  mainly  by  the  almost  feminine  fulness, 
smoothness,  and  symmetry  of  all  the  outlines, 
the  absence  of  angular  prominences  or  depres- 
sions, and  the  pleasing  softness  and  simplicity 
of  the  expreasion,  all  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Halay.      It  should  be  added   that  the  Bugi 
countenance  bears  an  impnss  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  belie  them, 
of  a  genial  sensibility  and  imaginativeness.     In 
many  oases  the  Binua  faoe  is  fat  and  fleshy,  and 
all  the  features  heavy,  but  in  ireneral,  altliouich 
full  and  rounded,  it  is  not  fat.     llie  greatest 
breadth  is  commonly  serosa   the  check  bones, 
but  in  several  instai»ces  where  the  jaws    were 
prominent,  the  lower   parts  of    the  tare   was 
broadest.    Many  of  ihe  Miotira  around  GunonK 
Berraun   still  wear  the  b^rk   of  the   tirap,  the 
menusing  the  Chswat,  and   the  women   a  piece? 
of   rude  cloth y  formed   by   simply    beating  the 
b^irk,  which  they  wrap  round  their  persona,  and 
whiob,  like  the  sarong  of  the  Johore   women, 
reaches  only  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.     The 
UdAt  women- wear   the  tlhawst  like  the   males. 
The  only  employment  at  a  distance   from  the 
ladaog   which   they  share  with  the  men,  and 
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sometimes  pursue  by  themselves,  isftn^Iir; 
Msuy  families  have  small  huts  on  the  hisk  s 
the  nearest  stream  where  they  keep  csaoek  i»i 
men,  women  and  child  ren,  osually  oaeinrai 
canoe,  are  every  where  met  with  cBKipd  j 
this  quiet  occupation..  They  have  other  boh 
of  catching  fish.  The  most  commoQ  is  bj  ntii 
portable  traps  woven  of  rattans.  Rovi  i 
stakes  are  also  used.  Bat  the  most  dabcru 
engine  by  which  the  rivers  are  sifted  of  tir. 
denizens  consists  of  a  large  frame  work,  bkt  i  • 
skeleton  of  abridge,  thrown  right  sctmil- 
stream,  and  at  a  level  some  feet  higher  tbp  *  c 
banks  so  as  to  be  above  inundation.  A  liw  • 
stakes  is  fixed  across  the  bed,  an  openisch"^: 
left  in  the  mi«ldle.  Above  thk  the  Biasi  tikf< 
his  seat  on  a  small  platform,  sometiacs  thsif** 
ed  by  a  roof,  and  suspends  a  smsll  set  in  lb 
opening.  On  this  he  keeps  his  Cfci  isCffit;! 
fixedi  and  as  soon  as  a  iish  eaters,  he  niar<  fci« 
net  and  extracts  it.  The  rivers  atd  luuat 
abound  in  fifty  speeiea  of  fresh  water  114 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  acsrli  cfcf; 
man  in  the  country  searches  for  tahan,  or  ptt*^ 
percha.  They  use  the  snmpitan  made  ol  bt»> 
boo  and  light  bamboo  arrows  and  darts. 

The    boundary    between  Pahang  ftsd  Jr 
hore   intersects    the  eoontry    of  the  Bivsi 
the  whole    of  the  Anak  Indao,  and  the  b«t: 
part  of  the  Simroiig  being   in  FahaB|.snti. 
the  other  rivers,  including  the  Made,  oa  «t«-i 
they  are  found,  appertaining   to  Johore.   T' 
authority  of  the  Bindahara  and  the  Tsaiti 
gouK  is  little  more  than  nonrinsl,  the  sfiin 
the  Binua  being  entirely  administmted  br  v*' 
own  chiefs,  each  of  whom  has  a  defisitetmti 
rial  jurisdiction.— (TbanMl  ImiiaAn^f^^f  I 
According  to  Newhoid,  (Vol.  ii.  p.99::  i* 
Binua  are  divided  into  tribea,  esek  mdn . 
elder,  termed  the  Batis,   who  directs  its  ii»^ 
ments  and   settles   dtsputes.     In  the  lUt^  ' 
Sungie-ujong  and  Johole  are  twelve  tribei»  ^ 
sisting  of  upwards  of  1,000  individaah.  Tr 
Jakun  he  says   are  exlrsmeiy  proud,  isd ' 
not  submit,  for  ar.y  length  of  tioie,  to  «na 
offices  or  to  much  control.     Atteopts  ^^ 
been  made   to  domestaeate  them,  whicb  b*' 
generally  ended  in  the  Jakun*s  dis»pp««^ ' 
on  the  slightest  eoerei«Hi.     One  of  a  tnk  'r- « 
SaUngore  staid  with  him  for  some  dip«»^  '■* 
he  had  no  occasion   for  his  ser«ioM»  ;^  >*; 
went  back  nluctantiv  to  his  trihe.-— V***** ' 
BriiiMk  SeitUmfnUp  Vol.  IL  p  S07. 

So  far  ss  c«*uld  be   asc-ertained  the  Bum  > 
tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  Supieme  ddtv,  kt*'  ^ 
simple,    and,     ratioiwl    theology-    1^  * 
iieve    in   the    existence    of   one   God.  1- 
man,  who   made  the   world   and  n^  ^  ' 
that  is    visible,    and   at  whose  will  sU  ^'": 
continue  to  have  their  being.    FifVtf  ^** 
above  the  sk\,  and  is.  invisible^    lattf*'^' 
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letveen  Finnan  and  the  human  race  arc  the 
FiOj-^the  nuMt  powarful  of  whom  as  the  Jiu 
3umi  or  Earth  SpiriU  who  is  Firman's  minis- 
er.  He  dwells  on  the  earth,  feeding  on  the 
ires  of  men  snd  of  all  other  living  things.  It 
I  tke  Jin  Rami  who  sends  all  kinds  of  sick- 
ten  aod  csuies  death  ;  but  this  powar  is  cn- 
iitly  derived  from  Firman*  Each  species  of 
ne  has  a  Jin.  The  rivers  have  a  spiritual  life 
lot  it  is  that  of  the  Jiu  Bumi,  who  haunts 
km  with  hia  power.  The  mountains  are  also 
tnimated  by  bim.  He  does  not,  therefore,  ap- 
prir  to  be  entirely  a  persooiication  of  the  de- 
itnictite  power  of  nature*  but  to  be,  to  some 
ntenU  identiied  with  its  living  force  also. 
There  is  no  religious  worship*  but  to  avert 
death  recoune  is  had  in  sickness  to  a  Poyaofr, 
no  other  person  being  supposed  to  have  the 
risiit  of  imploring  merey  from  Firman.  The 
Vontiz  eombine  the'  fnnctions  of  priest, 
pbysidsa  aod  soroeror.  A  complete  paral- 
lel exists  between  the  religions  of  the 
i)ytk,  Binsa  and  fiatta.  The  primitive 
relution  of  the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of 
the  SbsflMniioi,  which  probably  prevailed  be- 
fore Boddhiiui  over  adl  eastern  Asia,  whieh 
Itncen  aroaad  the  mosque,  and  haa  not  entirely 
hdtd  tvsy  in  the  West  in  the  presence  of 
nearlj  2,000  yean  of  Christianity,  is  still  the 
(ssentiaj  belief  of  the  Dyak,  the.Binna  and  the 
Biitts.  In  it  they  rcrpo«e  a  practical  faith.  By 
it  ihey  9uk  to  defend  themselves  from  diseases 
19(1  other  misfortunes,  to  sf  cure  the  ministry 
>f  good  spmts,  and  counteract  the  maleficence 
if  fvil  ones.  It  is  one  of  the  living  springs  of 
heir  habidial  thoughts  and  actions,  and  as 
wchrenuiina  a  prominent  link  between  the  ex- 
Irrme south  aod  the  north  of  Eastern  Asia. 

AaK)H«st  the  Bermun  tribes  we  reeogniza  a 
[lore  Shamaoiam  with  its  accompanying  charms 
ind  uiismana  ;  a  iiving  faith  freah  from  the 
tocieot  daya  of  eastern  and  middle  Asia,  pre- 
rrringits  pristine  vigour  and  simplicity  in  the 
tineteenth  century,  untouched  by  the  Budhis- 
jc  deiu];e  which  haa  passed  over  the  vast  south 
iBtern  reniotts,  and  sent  so  many  .waves  to 
liferent  psrta  of  the  ArehipelaKO  ;  and  resist- 
Bf?  the  pressure  of  mahomedaniam  which  snr- 
oandsit.  The  Foyang  and  £awang  of  the 
^ou  tribes,  the  Foyang  of  the  Binua 
he  Batta,  the  Dyak,  and  Dato  and  the  Si 
W)  of  the  Batta,  are  ali  the  ahaman,  the 
ffieit,  wizier,  physician,  in  different  shapes. 
The  character  of  Uie  Binua,  the  Dyak  and  the 
^ts  is  essentially  the  same,  and  amy  still  be 
^^fOf^aud  in  the  Malay-  The  Binua  has  leas 
^'Tdopmeot  of  intelieot,  aiid  less  corruption  of 
t^  passions.  The  Batta  and  Dyak. have  long 
<ntg;n>«&  the  close  pressure  of  nature,  and  ag 


imagination  been  quickened.'  But  these  social 
maas^s  have  been  anuill,  nature  has  not  been 
driven  back  on  all  sides  as  in  the  plains  and 
alopea  of  Menangkabau.  Hence  both  the  Batta 
and  most  of  the  Dyak  still  preserve  the  Binua 
character  at  bottom  ;  but,  unlike  the  Binua, 
they  have  elaborated  their  superstitions  and 
their  aocial  habita,  and  have  acquired  some  vi- 
cious propensities,  such  as  gambling,  which  the 
Batta  carry  to  a  mad  exceas,  and  the  unnaturai 
customs  of  head  hunting  and  man  eating, 
which  are  only  more  startling  illustrations  of 
the  universal  truth,  that,  without  a  religion 
like  Christianity,  which  does  not  stop  at  pre- 
cftpts  and  doctrines  but  spiritualiaes  the  very 
springs  of  action,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
divine  idea  of  the  world,  virtues  and  vices,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  national,  may 
dwell  together  in  harmony^  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Batta  as  a  people  have  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  social  virtues  than  most  European 
nations.  Truth,  honesty,  hospitality,  benevo- 
lence, chastity,  absence  of  private  crimes,  exist 
with  cannibalism. — Jour,  of  the  Indian  Archi' 
pdago^  p.  293.  No,  V-  November  1847.— 
Newbold'a  Briiish  SettUmenU,  Vol  II.  p,  892, 
See  Batta,  Damak,  Srmang,  Sumputan,  India, 
pp.  329-351.  Quedah,  Taban. 

BIOFHYIUMSENSITIVUM,  D.C.  Syn. 
Oxalis  8en!«itiva.  A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and 
of  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India. — lioxh.  Vol* 
ii,p,  457.  Foigl.  191. 

BlPAli.  -  ?     ^gle  marmelos. 

BIR  OR  VIB.  ▲  man,  the  Latin,  vir.  Birbaui, 
the  term,  amongst  the  Jat,  for  a  man's  own 
wife.     A  fern  roe  couvarte. 

BIB.  A  town  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Meso- 
potamia* 

BIRA,  Sans.  A  betel  leaf  made  up  with 
areca  nut,  spices  and  lime  into  a  small  folded 
packet,  and  presented  to  visitors  in  the  hiudu 
and  mahomedan  houses  of  India. 

BIRA,  or  Nerasi,  Tbl.  Elssodendron.  Box-* 
burgh,  a,  W^  and  A, 

BIRA6I.    See  VairagL 

BIRA     KAYA,  Tel.     Luffa  fcetida— TT. 

and  A,  713. 

BIRAMDANDI,  Hind.  Microlonchus  di« 
varicata. 

BIKAR,  Hind.    Zizyphus  nummolaria. 

BIRaT.  a  town  in  India,  with  buddhist 
inscriptions.     See  Buddha. 

BIRBA,  Hind.  Terminalia  belerica. 
BIRBAT,  SAns.     Coral. 
BIRBAT,    Sans.     Areca    nut,  spices  and 
lime. 


BIRBHUM.  A  district  in  India.  It  lies 
^^Wrated  into  social  masses  in  which  the  pas- I  to  the  west  of  Murshcdabad,  and  contains 
siotii  have  fermented,  and  the  intellect  and  I  coal  and  iron.    Sec  India,  p.  328* 
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BIHCH  TBEEL  Evo. 


Tog-pA... 

Berke... 

Bonleau... 

Birk«... 

B*huriiA.M 

BotulU... 

BetaU... 


.  .Bbot. 
...Dutch. 
..Frmoh. 

...Obric 


BrsozA... 
B'hurjia... 
Bereza... 
B'hurjia... 


...Italian.  I  Betulla... 
...Lat.  I 


....Polish. 
.  Sanskrit. 
..Russian. 
.Slavoric. 

...Spam. 

■»•   i> 


The  Birch  tree  is  essentially  a  Dorthem 
plant.  It  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Himalayas 
and  in  Japan.  The  birch,  *'  tagpSy"  of  the 
Chenab  river  is  usually  a  crooked  and  stunted 
tree,  but  sometimes  exceeds  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter. The  annual  bridges  over  the  moun« 
tain  torrents  are  Ynade  of  birch  twigs,  and 
the  bark  is  used  instead  of  paper  for  the  draft 
forest  returns. — Cleghotn.    Sise  Betula. 

BIRDS  of  the  South  and  East  of  Asia. 


Mnrgh Arab. 

T«r „ 

li'net...  ..  BuRM. 

Chori » Duiu 

Oiseftu Fr. 

•Ornis ...  Gr. 

Oroides  (Plub.) „ 

Vogel  ,. , Qbr. 

Taippor Hbb. 

Ait ;. , 

Chiriah Hind. 


If 
I* 


Margh Hind. 

Avis Lat. 

BurUDg SiALAT. 

Manuk 

Pakai 

Ptkid „ 

Parioda Pkrs. 

Patch! Tam. 

Karvi „ 

Pitta Tbl. 

'avwI...    .....      ..■•..•  H 


The  birds  of  India  are  scarcely  less  beautiful 
thsn  numerous.  Perhaps  the  choicest  of  them 
all  are  those  of  the  Himalayan  pheasant  tribe, 
birds  distinguished  for  their  very  grace- 
ful and  rich  plumapre  and  the  beautiful  para- 
dise birds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Himalayan  bustard  is  remarkable  for  its  form 
and  varied  colour.  Peacocks,  eagles,  falcons, 
vnltureSy  kites,  cranes,  wild  geese,  wild  fowl, 
snipes,  bastard,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  the 
latter  in  every  conceivable  variety,  abound  in 
India  at  various  seasons. — ^In  England,  on 
the  return  of  spiing, 

"  K?erj  copse 
Beep  tangled,  tree  inref  alar,  and  bash 
Bending  with  dewj  moiitnre  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  qoiruten  that  ledge  within. 
Are  prodigai  of  harmonj, 

bnt,  in  the  tropics  generally,  there  are  few 
Europeans  who  will  dare  the  sun  to  search  for 
the  beauties  of  Nature  ;  as  a  rule,  the  natives 
of  £•  and  S.  of  Asia  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  natural  phenomena,  and  comparatively  little 
ts  known  of  the  songs  of  birds.  Few  can  say 
with  the  rustic  poet  Clare, 

**  l*ve  often  tried  when  tending  eheep  or  eow, 

With  bite  of  graie  and  peelt  of  oaten  straw. 

To  whistle  like  the  btrde.    The  thrath  wonld  etaii 

To  hear  her  ■ong  of  prtlte  and  fly  awaj; 

The  blackbird  nerer  oared,  bat  Mng  again  ; 

The  niahlingale*e  pan  eong  I  woald  aot  try, 

And  wiieB  the  tbmah  woald  mock  her  long,  the  paatsd 

And  lang  another  tong  no  bird  eonld  do. 

She  lang  when  ail  were  dime,  aad  beat  them  alL" 


! 


The  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Boothera  km 
have  been  deacribed  by  many  natanlistk  ti 
1831  a  Catalogue  of  birds  eoUeeted  by  Mj^w 
Franklin,  on  the  banka  of  the  Ganges  and  ui 
Vindhian  range  of  mountains  was  puUaM^ 
in  the  Proeeedings  of  the  Zoological  8ocktv  i\ 
London.    This  comprised  1 S  6  specia,  of  vi4 1 
mora  than  80  were  deacribed  for  ihs  fir«tt^| 
many   of  them  very  commoii  birds,  u  \jm 
bengalensia,  Timalia,  ChatarrhcBa,  Alaadi  (rak 
gula,  Mirafra  phflenicura,  Im.,  fce.   Noiv«hi 
standing  the  differeuoa  of  latitude  ia  vinAI 
theae  wi*re  oolleeted,   there  are  oaly  6  oil  'i 
which  Dr.  Jerdon  haa  not  since  bmI  iritk  a 
Southern  India,  which  showa  the  rcrt  nia 
similarity  of  the  ornithology  of  ladia  tbmo 
out.     But  thia  similarity  continues  to  the  buci 
of  the   Indo-Malay  region,   vii.,  the  tfaim 
pan  of  the  Archipelago,  which  also  lure  i  dov 
resemblance  to  thoee of   India.    Tbmiiieia 
single  family  gronp  peoaliar  to  iukhMihn 
and  there  are  only  fifteen  peculiar  gam,  bot, 
aa  might  be  expected,  a  very  laige  portm  ^ 
the  apeciea  are  quite  diatmct.    Then  i»  on 
airadsrity  between  the  Bnrmese,  Siiwiewi 
Malayan    countries    and     Indo-Mslayi,  Ua 
between  India  and  the  Axchipels|ro.   Of  «i 
well     known  families    ae    the    iioo4peekti\ 
parrots,  trogons,   barbate,  king  fislMn,  piic» 
and  pheaaauta,  acme  identieai  speeiH  spmd  ul 
over  India,   and  aa  far  aa  Java  and  Bomi*. 
and  a  ^ery  large  proportioo  aie  esBisoo  ii 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay   PeaiDsula.   li  i^ 
Eaatern    lalanda  of  the    Arefaipelsgo,  vi:-s 
Mr.   Wallaee    deaignatea  the  AnstnhMilif' 
Group,    in    whioh  he   includes  New  Gvi0 
1,401)  miles  long  and  400  l>road,  and  itsar^ 
cent  ialanda,  its  land  birda  belong  to  lOB  p* 
ra,  of  which  29  are  exdoaively  oliarseiemu:  ■.' 
it ;   35  belong  to  New  Oninea,  the  Mwm 
and  N.  Australia.    About  one  half  of  tb«  N" 
Guinea  genera  are  found  also  in  AastialiAa^ 
about  one-third  in  India  aad  the  lado-M**' 
lalanda.     In  the  birda  of  New  Guiaea  ut  i«* 
apeciea  of  Eupetea,  a  Malayan  geaui ;  tvi' 
Alcippe,  an  Indian  and  Malay  wien  hke  fn 
an  Araobnothera,  quite  resembling  the  ov 
eatching  honey  anckera  of  Malaem,  tvo  ipa^ 
of  Gracula,  the  Matnaha  of  India,  aadu*^' 
black  Prionoehilua  allied  to  the  Malayan  ioca-- 
( WaOcux,  VoU.  I.  if  //.,  pp.  143,  363,  ^* 

In  1833  a  caUlogne  of  birda,  coUcdat  V 
Colonel  Sykea  in  the  Bombay  presideBO,  n 
also  published  in  the  Phiceedinga  of  the  Zac 
gioal  Society  of  London.  In  tiua  are  eaaaent' 
226  speeiea,  of  which  above  40  are  deseAe^  ^ 
the  first  time,  many  of  them  eonmoa  uA  ah:'^ 
ant  birda.  Thia  catalogue  w«a  nndoahle^  ^^ 
moat  valoable  enumeration  of  the  hiids  of  \^^ 
published,  and  eontaiaa  deseriptMoa,  with  mn 
hi|}hly  intereating  oboervaticMia  ontheHaic 
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}d  and  strnctore  of  oaiiy  of  the  apeeies.  Of 
Die  eDiiiDentBd  by  Colooel  Sykea  then  are 
out  9  or  10  which  Dr.  Jerdon,  when  writing 

1839,  bad  not  obaervfed,  moat  of  which  are 
obibly  peealiar  to  the  more  norlhern  por- 
10  of  the  moji^e  of  gfaauta  end  neighbour- 
^  table-land.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Jenlon  pab- 
bed  a  eatalogne  of  the  fiirde  of  the  Penin* 
ia  of  India,  anaoged  aoeordiog  to  the  modern 
iteoi  cf  eianification ;  with  brief  sotea  on 
eirhabitaand  geographieal  diatribmioo,  and 
scriplioiia  of  new*  doubtful,  and  iiuperfectly 
sschbed  apeoiea.  The  total  number  of  this 
italofTw  waa  nearly  390:  whicfa^  however, 
idoded  10  of  Coloiiel  Sykea'  and  nearly  as 
lany  nore  obaerved  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter 
liliot,  of  the  Madraa  Civil  8erYice,  who  placed 
ftlaabkaotea  on  birds  proeured  by  him  at  Mr. 
rfdoD*!  diapoaai ;  by  whioh,  hi  addition  to  the 
ew  Bpcciea  addcd^  thie  natuniliat  waa  enabled 
\  elaeidate  aevcral  doabtfnl  pointa^  to  add  aome 
kteteittOK  information  on  vanoua  birda,  and  to 
iie  tba  eoneet  native  namoa  of  moat  of  the 
pedes.  Svibieqaent  to  thia»  Dr.  Jerdon  pub- 
ithedaaaiieicf  aopplementa  to  hia  catalogue 
if  Birda,  eorieeting  some  points  and  adding 
*tben;  aod  thoae  wera  followed  by  a  paper 
roQ  tk  pea  of  Lord  Arthoc  Hay.  Mr.  B, 
lodpoa  of  Nepauly  fnmiahed  s  large  amount 
f  raJoable  information  on  the  ornithology  of  the 
linalaja.  General  Hardwiok'a  labours  were  of 
rut  f aluf ,  GapUin  Tiekell  of  the  Bengal  Army 
M  also  eoDtribnted  largely  to  our  atock  of 
Bovledge  regarding  the  ornithology  of  Central 
Kiia  and  the  other  names  who  may  be  added 
» thii  liat  of  natureliata  are  Cnptain  J.  D. 
lobert  who  collected  in  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  N 
^'aliidi,  who  collected  in  Nepsul,  Dr.  McClel- 
ind  who  iddod  birde  from  Asaam  and  Burmah, 
^r.  V.  Griffith  whose  collections  of  birda  were 
udeinAfghaniaUn,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  in  N. 
odia,  aod  CapUin  (now  Colonel)  Bichard  Stra- 
wy m  Kamaos  and  Ladakh.  The  birds  of  the 
naiaerin  provinces  have  been  Isrgely  deaoribed 
?  tbe  Bevaiead  Dr.  Msaon,  and  thoae  of  Ceylon 
f  1>.  Kelaart.  These  were  followed  by  a  con- 
oued  aerieaof  valuable  artieloa  from  Mr.  Blyth, 
bo  wu  conatant  in  his  pursuit  of  acienoe. 
r-  Horafield  aud  Mr.Moore'a  catalogue  of  Birda 

tbe  India  House  Muaenm  appeand  in  1856 
|<i  1858.and  Jerdon's  Birda  of  India  printed  in 
162  and  1864  have  done  much  to  complete  onr 
jovledge  of  this  class  of  the  snimal  kingdom, 
he  fortbcomiDg  comprehensive  work  of  Mr. 
^  Uoms^  C.B.,  will  embrace  all  that  previous 
nien  on  the  birds  of  British  India  have  de- 
cnWd.  Eastwards,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula 
.'^  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  die  laboors  of 
f  J.  Hois&eld,  in  Sumatra,  Sir  T.  Stamford 
"*««  in  Java,  Mr.  G.  FioUysoo,  Dr.  Heifers 
^^^Tbeodore  Cantor,  Professor  Kkmore  and 


Mr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallaoe  hsviB  given  to  Europe 
a  very  full  knowledge  of  the  biids  of  that  ex- 
tensive region. 

The  Israelites  clflaaed  birds  as  clean  and  nn« 
clean,  and  in  common  life  this  arrangement 
mav  be  said  to  be  still  followed.  A  scientifio 
claasificAtion  of  birds,  has  been  given  under 
the  title  Ave s.  Amongst  authors  they  sre  gene- 
rally arranged  into  six  orders,  vir.. : 

I.  Haptores,  Birds  of  prey. 

II.  Insessores,  perching  birds. 

III.  Gemitores,  pigeons. 

IV.  Rasores,  game  birds. 

V.   Orallatorea,  wadins  birds. 
VI.   Natatores*  swimming  birds, 

The  lateat  scientifio  writer  on  the  birds  of 
India,  is  Dr.  Jerdon.  He  describes-  birds  ss 
vertebrate  snimsls,  wsrm  blooded,  ovipsroos, 
with  lungs,  a  heart  with  two  ventricles  and 
two  aurides  ;  their  anterior  limbs  in  the  form 
of  wings  ;  their  body  dad  with  feathers  ;  Uvir 
bill  covered  with  a  horny  substance,  and  many 
of  their  bones  hollow.  >  He  tells  us  that  moat 
birds  moult  or  change  their  plumage,  once  a 
year  only,  after  the  aeason  of  pairing  or  incuba- 
tion, bat  certain  familiee  or  trib^  of  birds 
have  two  moults  one  of  them  immediatdy  be- 
fore pairing  end  the  plumage  then  becomes 
ahowy  and  gay,  with  tufta  or  plumes.  Some 
birda  in  spring  actnslly  change  their  colourr  or 
portiona  of  thrir  feathers  sre  changed  as  in  the 
ear  tufts  of  the  lesser  floriksn  or  Otis  aurita. 
The  male  of  birds  is  the  more  highly  ooloued, 
except  in  birds  of  prey,  the  painted  snipe 
(Hhynches)  and  some  species  of  Ortygis  the 
little  bustard  quail.  A  few  of  the  gullinaceons 
birda  are  polygamoua,  end  their  mslea  are  very 
pugnaceoua.  The  nests  of  birds  grestly  vary. 
Those  of  the  weaver  bird,  tailor-bird,  hon^y- 
sucker  and  oriol  are  made  with  much  art.  The 
edible  nest  of  the  colocasia  swallow  ia  formed 
in  caverns,  of  inspissated  saliva :  swallows^ 
swifts,  bee  eaters  and  weaver  birda  build  in  com- 
paniea :  certain  ducks  breed  on  cliffa  or  treea, 
and  they  must  esrry  their  young  to  the  water, 
though  thia  haa  not  been  observed.  The 
Megapodids,  gallinnoeooa  birda  (aaya  Mr.  Wal* 
laoe,  Vol.  I.  p.  I56J,  found  in  Auatralia,  its 
aurroHndiug  ialanda,  and  aa  far  west  as  the 
Phillippines  and  the  N.  W.  of  Borneo^  bury  their 
eggs  in  sand,  earth  or  rubbiah,  aod  leave  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  aon  or  by  fermentation; 
They  have  large  feet  and  long  curved  daws, 
snd  most  of  them  rake  together  rubbish,  deed 
leaves,  sticks  snd  stones,  earth  and  rotten  wood, 
until  they  form  s  mound  often  six  feet  high 
and  19  feet  scroaa,  in  the  middle  of  which  they 
bury  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  aa  large  as 
those  of  a  awan,  and  of  a  briok  red  colour,  and 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy.    The  native 
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Are  able  to  say  wbeilier  eggs  be  in  the  moand 
and  they  rob  ihem  eagerly.  It  is  said  that  a 
number  of  these  birds  unite  to  make  a  mound 
and  lay  their  eggs  iu  it,  and  40  or  5U  eggs  are 
found  in  oae  heap.  The  mounds  are  found  in 
dense  thickets.  The  species  of.  the  Megapodics 
in  Lombok  is  as  large  hs  a  hen,  and  entirely  of 
a  dark  hue  with  brown  tints.  It  eats  fallen 
fruits,  earth-worms,  suails,  and  centipedes,  but 
the  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured  when  pro- 
perly cooked.— (^/ra//(U»,  p.  156  J 

In  winter,  many  Indinn  birds  assemble  in  large 
flocks.  Amongst  these  are  crows,  starlings, 
finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes,  pigeons, 
rock  pigeons,  crHnes,  ducks,  flamingoes  and 
pelicans.     Birds  are  chiefly  guided  by  instinct. 

The  migrHtory  birds  of  India  are  mostly 
residents  of  the  colder  northern  countries ;  they 
oome  to  India  in  September  and  October  and 
levre  it  again,  in  March,  April  and  Msy, 
Among  the  grallatorea  or  waders,  some  oranes 
and  stinrks,  four-fifths  of  the  dnoks,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  acolopaoi'iss  breed  in  the  north 
and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  aeaaon.  The 
'peregrine  falcon,  the  trae  hobby,  the  keatral, 
tlie  iiritish  sparrow  hawk,  all  the  Indian  har- 
riera  and  the  ahort-eared  owl  are  true  mi- 
-gratory  birda.  Amongst  the  insessorea,  the 
wagtails,  some  of  the  pipita  and  larks,  stone- 
chats,  several  warblers,  and  thruahes,  buntings 
and  the  shrike,  hoopoe  ami  two  atarlings  are 
'the  chief  groups  amongst  whieh  migratory  birds 
4Nienr.  In  Lower  Bengal,  kites  quit  Calcutta 
.and  neighbourhood  during  the  rains  and  return 
in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  anppoaed  that  they 
go  the  N.  East.  The  keatrel,  baxa  and  Indian 
hobby  are  moat  frequent  in  Bengal  during  the 
rains,  and  in  the  raina,  the  Adjutant  visits  Cal- 
cutta and  leavea  in  the  cold  weather.  The 
European  quail  is  the  only  real  migratory  bird  of 
the  gallinaoee,  but  some  other  quaila,  bustard- 
4{uaila  and  roek  partridgea,  Pteroclidas,  wander 
About  to  different  localities,  and  the  Otis  aurita, 
'Ardea  buboleaa,  some  rails,  terns  and  galls 
Also  wander.  These  birda  travel  with  wonder- 
ial  instinct  direct  to  their  homea,  returning  year 
after  year  to  the  aame  spot,  often  to  the  same 
-nest.  The  song  of  birda  is  diiefly  observed 
amongst  the  Merulidie,  Saxioolinas,  SylviadaB, 
larka  and  eome  finches.  In  India  there  are 
few  songstera  in  the  groves,  but  some  of  the 
•larks  are  kept  in  eagea.  Quaila,  bulbala  and 
-cocka  m  trained  to  fight,  falooaa  and  hawka 
.to  hant  on  the  wing  and  pelicans  and  oormo- 
Tanis  to  fish« 

In  the  55th  No.  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  it  is 
remarked  that  *'  few  peraoua,  other  than  pro- 
fesaed  xoologiata,  have  an  idea  of  the  extent 
•to  which  the  leatheied  inhabitanta  of  the 
^British  islands  are  found  in  Southern  Asia, 
4d«nticaUy  the  same  in  apecies.    In  general,  so 


limited  are  the  opportnnitiea  which  an  mim 
Indian  life  ailowa  for  field  obaarvation,  Uui  .i 
only  familiar  reminiaeenee  of  home  wkicb  a  h 
ropean  sojourner  in  the  p&aina  of  India  sli  t 
ciiii  to  mind,  among  the  featheted  iribrs  ti  u 
country,  is  afforded  by  the  pretty,  Uulc,  cp  i 
looking,  sprightly   Water  Wagtad,  ttiaili<  \ 
fit  St  and  moat  weloome  harbinger  of  the  con 
cold  weather,  and  remaining  with  us  so  %*>. 
antly  whilat  the  cold  aeaaon   laata.    This  *■' 
and  the  harsh  chattering  of  a  very  eeniaonl 
of  shrike  (Laniua  auperciliosus)  in  lodiu  v^ 
deof,  are  regularly  the  carlieat  inttasiiosi  iv 
mcist  of  us  receive  of  the  coming  ehsoft  ti* 
Sx>n  ;   but  a  snipe  (Gallinago  ateauri)  pica: 
them  which,  (though  few  aportaoieBiiiscnw'v 
it  from  the  common  Brituh  snips,  mikei 
appearance  aomewhat  later,)  ia  aeieruKlr^i 
different  bird,  at  once  distinguiabed  bjr  bfi"^ 
a  act  of  curious  pin -feather  a  on  eadkiide  of  >  \ 
tail,  whereaa  the  Britiah  anipe,  ( which  iiaiai./ 
abundant  with  ua)  haa  a  broad  to-iHieii*: 
aa  unlike  that  of  the  other  aa  can  well  be.  T 
pin«tailed  is  the  common   anipe  of  the  llu 
countriea    and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  na; 
ing  aa  an  exceedingly  rare  atraggler  froa  -  i 
proper  habitat  the  Eaat     Bnttheflai|Ciii.H 
observed  save  by  the  naaoy  who  delight  u  ^ 
erdsing  their  akill  in  ahootingit,  or  who*:. 
der  to   see  it  ao   sonn  in  the  proviiioa*tu«f 
and  our  little  piebald  friend  the  water  nr*^ 
in  its  aeaaon,  and  the  oomnon  spsrrov.ii  • 
seaaona,  ao  abundant  aa  to  be  overlooked « 
forgotten,  are  probably  all  that  the  £ai«pc^ 
reader,  unversed  in   the  atndy  of  omiucutf 
will  be  able  to  reeall  to  mind,  as  yiddio|r  c^ 
eiations  of  home  ;  unless,  pen^ancc,  he  mif  kt^ 
recollect  the  common  email  Kingfisher  of  f»M 
which  differs  from  the  Britiah  bird  osW  ii  ^ 
more  diminutive  site.     A  writer  hs»<ieKr" 
ed   the  feelings  of  delight  expressed  b«  9 
who  had   been  asany   years  in  India,  at  9XU 
upon  hia  return  to  hia  native  land,  tfaeSk?  \^ 
rise  from  the  aod  at  hia  feet,  and  nooot  kir« 
and  atill  higher,  till  ledueed  to  a  mare  ipKi 
the  beavena,  or  utterly  loet  to  view,  all  the  vi^ 
making  the  air  ring  with  ita  mnsie.   H>  •' 
ventured  forth  into  the  fielda  of  asj  p^' 
India,  he  would  have  seen  andhcaid  t^**^ 
aame  ;  although  the  species  (Alauda  w^'^ 
ia  different,  and  nay  be  aomewhat  iabvr  (> 
the  European  aky  lark  in  aoog,  ao  isri^  ^ 
aa  regarda  variety  in  the  aotea  ;  hattbm^ 
really  ao  very  litUe  difiEerancs^  thst  tbij^ 
birda  oouM  aaanredly  nol  be    diitiaf ^ 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mods  oT  w^ 
If  examined,  the  eommon  Indiaa  M  *|^  ' 
deacribed  aa  ivaembling  the  BuiefM  ^^«'- 
Lark  in  sisa  and  shape,  with  the  pteMt  ^ «' 
Sky  Lark.    It  may,  indeed,  be  nmMM^'\ 
even  the  pied  wagtails  of  ladis  (MoUr 
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loniensis  and  M.  dakhaneiitU)  are  specifioal- 
diffeient  from  those  of  £iirope  (M.  aiba  and 
.  I'arreUii),  however  similar  in  appearance 
i  habits  ;  but  the  Grey  WHgtail  of  Britain 
ilobttes  snlphurea)  is  identically  the  same  in 
dta  and  Java,  aad  a  specimen  has  been  aeen 
a  collection   from   Australia.     This  delicate 
[\e  bird,  90  clean  ami  briieht  in  its  appearance, 
ol  very  general  diffusion  over  Southern  Asia 
rug  the  cold    season,    hting  indeed  much 
mmoner  than  in  Britain.     The  most  abund* 
t  lark,  however,     on  the    plains  of  Upp<)r 
loia  ami  table  land  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the 
hHndul  or  Created    Lark,  (Galerida  crintata), 
Inch  is  also   a  Earopesn  species,  though  o4 
tre  ocoineace  in    Britain  ;  and  the  song:  of 
tia  bird,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  of  it  in  the 
r,  v«  not  fen    onlike  thai  of  the  Sky  Lark, 
th  ujrh  it  d*iea  not  soar  to  so  lofty  an  altitude. 
h**  commnnity  of  species  anionic  the  birds  in- 
ibiiinf^  or  visiting  India  and  the  Britiah  is- 
ndt  is  most  remarkable  amonir  the   diurnal 
mWof  ptey,  aad,  as  might  be  expected,  among 
he  »ii(iitt)(  aed  swinnmiux  tribes  ;  but  aa  theae 
re  mostiy  tare  in   Britain,   and  do   not  fall 
[locb  under  common  observation,  their  presence 
11  ludia  fails  to  convey  any   sort  of  remiiiis- 
r-uce  of  home.     Tue  releniless   persecution  by 
;iiDekeeper8  has  now  very  n^ar]y  extirpated,  as 
permaDent  iohabitnnt   of  Britain,    that  fine 
aodsoffle  bird,   the    common    European  kite 
Vli>viis  regalia)  ;  though,  were  it  as  numerous 
>  £axland  now  as   in  the  da>s   of  the  Tudors, 
le  Scsfenfrer  Kites  of  Ifdia  (M.   Goviada) 
i^bt  help  to  remind  the  British   exile  in  this 
>Qiiiry  of  his  distant  home  in  the  west.     But 
batcver  may  be  the  amount  of  Brit' ah  species 
'  birdi  actually   obtained,  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
iiumoe,  (here  is  nought  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
«r.ouB  birds  under  daily  obaervatioii   in  Eaa- 
^m  and  Southern  Asia,  to   remind  us  of  the 
rtseot  familiar  ornithology  of  Great  Britain. 
"  B«ofEal,   the   newly-arrived   observer  from 
^Rt  rcKiou  wiU  particnlnrly   be  struck  with  the 
umher  of  birds  of  large  size  wiiich  he  sees 
vf  nfwbere;  even  in  the  most  densely  populnted 
Hi;hbocr hoods ;    flocks    of     vultures,    huse 
A'tjutants'  in  their  season,  swnrms  of  kites  in 
^eir  aeason  loo,  for  they  disappear  during?  the 
urn,— and  all  three  soaring  and   circling  high 
uir  as  commonly  as  at  rest,  — Brahmin i  kitfs, 
{iTioQi  other  birds  of  prey,  among  which  four 
indsof  fislnne  eagle,   induding  the  British 
^pKTt  are  not    uncommon, — water«fowl   in 
Mdfusion  in  all  suitable  localities,    Heron*  ea- 
serially  of   various    kinda  very  abundant, — 
^^tn[  sorU  of  Kingfisher,  mostly  of  bright  bnes, 
M  common  Indian  Boiler,  also  a  bird  of  great 
^uty,  and  the  little  bright  green  Bee-eater 
l^ierops  firidiv)  oonapicooua  everywhere, — the 


liarity,  impudence,  and  matchless  audacity,— 
the  diiferent  MHinas  remarkable  for  their  tame* 
ness,  the  Drongo  or  '  King  Crow,'  t&e  Sat- 
bhaia  (or  '  seven  brothers')  with  their  diacor- 
dant  chatrerinv:,  two  sorts  of  melo<iiously  cbir- 
ruping  Bulbuls,  the  bright  yellow  '  Mango* 
bird'  or  Black<headed  Oriole,  the  pretty 
pied  Dhyali,  the  only  tolerably  common  syl- 
van songster  worthy  of  notice,  the  brilliant 
liny  Honey-suckers-* alao  with  musical  voices* 
the  lively  and  loud  Qolden-backed  Wood* 
pecker,  aad  two  monotonously  toned  species  of 
Barliet,the  pleHsiniely  coloured  Bufons  Tret-mag- 
pie {DendrocUta  rufa)^  the  noisy  koel,  remark* 
able  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexea,and  for  pa- 
rasitically  laying  in  the  nests  of  the  Grow  ;'  the 
Crested  Cucoo  {Oxyhphut)  during  the  rainy 
season  (parasitical  upon  t4ie  Sat-bhau),  witFi 
other  oiculine  birds,  especially  the  Coucol  or 
'Crow-l'heasant,'  nnother  noisy  and  conspicuous 
bird  wherever  there  i»  a  little  jungle  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least  characteristic,  in  Lower  Bengal, 
is  the  harmonious  cooing  of  two  or  more  kind« 
of  Dove,  soothing  to  repose  and  quiet,  and 
the  loud  acreaming  of  flocks  of  swift-flying 
green  Parakeeta,  with  sundry  other  typeh  all 
stian^e  to  the  new-comer.  While  he  misses 
the  familiar  types  of  home,  the  various 
Thrushes,  Finches,  Titmice,  &Cm  ivhich  are 
feebly  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nary  observed  ornithology  of  the  Bengal  part 
of  Lidia  :  the  bright  little  lora  may  perhaps 
seem  to  represent  the  Titmice,  and  the  tiny 
*  Tailorbird'  the  wren  ;  while  the  northern 
forms  of  Finches  sre  replaced  by  the  JBaya 
or  '  Weaverbirds,'  with  their  onrioua  pensile 
nests  and  the  diminutive  thick-billed  Jfunia  : 
but  a  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  prevailhig 
silence  of  the  jungle,  and  the  psucity  of  small 
birds  even  in  the  cold  season,  so.  different  from 
the  woods  and  gardens  snd  hedge- rows  of 
Britaih,  teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabit- 
ants, among  which  are  so  many  pleasing 
songsters  of  all  degrees  of  merit :  of  the  swal- 
lows, occasionally  and  somewhat  locally,  a 
few  of  the  Hirundo  rusHcOf  may  be  seen 
chiefly  over  water,  and  young  birds  of  the 
past  season  ;  and  along  the  river-banks,  whete 
hiffh  enough,  the  »mall  Lidisn  Bank  Martin 
(H.  Sinensis)  will  occur  abundantly  ;  but  tl»e 
swallows  are  replaced  by  two  aon*migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  (Cyptelus 
afiwis J nnf\  the  little  Palm  Swift(C.6a/aMefiatt}. 
The  Roller  and  the  '  King  Crow'  habitnal^ 
perch  on  the  telegraph  wire  to  watch  for  their 
insect  prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily 
painted  wings  to  advantage,  as  he  whiaks  and 
flutters  about,  regardJesa  of  the  fiercest  sun. 
The  small  white  Yultorine  bird,  I^eopkr&n  peir^ 
enoptems,  the    '  BachamaV    or    *  Pharaoh^s 


<^B"ooD  crow  of   India,   of  onnronted  fami*    chicken/  is  abundant  and  has  been  introduced 
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at  Britisb*  beenuf e  r  miiRle  pair  has  been  known 
to  stray  so  far  beyond  its  ordinary  haunts.  Of 
the  smaller  British  land-birds  only  few  occur, 
and  these  are  mostly  rarities  in  the  west ;  but 
the  Wryneok  is  not  uncommon,  though  little  ob- 
aerred,  and  the  European  Cuckoo  will  now  and 
then  turn  up,  mora  frequently  in  the  barred 
plumage  of  immaturity  ;  the  Hoopoe,  too,  is 
common,  but  is  much  too  rare  in  England  to 
awaken  a  reminiscence,  and  so  with  others. 
Of  eour»e  we  allude  to  the  cold  season,  and  to 
birds  in  their  winter  qusrters.  Among  the 
hawks,  the  Keatrei  will  occasionslly  be  observ- 
ed in  extraordinary  abun Hence  ;  and  HArriers 
f  Circus)  are  often  seen  beating  over  the  open 
ground  ;  hot  the  small  waders  are  particularly 
common  in  all  snitabte  places,  including  most 
of  those  found  in  •  Britain,  in  greater  or  ietis 
abundance.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  particular- 
rize  further.  But  wonderful  is  the  number  of 
fishers,  and  vast  indeed  must  be  the  consumption 
of  thrir  finny  prey.  Otters  (Lutra  naxr) 
among  the  mammalia,  but  no  Seala ;  and 
of  bvrda,  sundry  fishing  Eagles,  and  a  great 
bare-1egi{ed  fishing  Owl,  with  various  King- 
fishers in  abundance,  numerous  kinds  of 
Meron  in  snrpristns;  numbers,  Pelicans,  Darters 
(Plains),  Pytrmy  Cormorants,  and  Grebes  or 
*  Dabchicks  ;*  besides  Galls,  Terns,  and  rarely 
^VmmeniRhynehops)*  Gulls,  however,  are  less 
numerous  than  in  Britain  ;  bnt  thrre  species, 
the  common  British  Lofus  ridibutidiis  and  a 
nearly  alfin^d  species,  with  the  tine  L, 
iethyaeHts  are  aeen  chiefly  towards  the  mouths 
of  the  Gangetic  rivers.  0?er  the  mU  water 
lake  near  Calontta,  has  been  seen  a  very  uni* 
formly  scattered  flight  of  the  great  White 
Kgret,  so  priied  at  hone.  The  Gull-billed 
Tern  is  there  one  of  -the  common  birds,  and 
the  Whiskered  Tern  (HydrooheUdon  leuco* 
pariea)y  replacing  the  Black  Tern  of  the 
Kentish  marshes ;  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
may  not  uufreqncntly  be  seen,  well  meriting 
the  name  of  '  duck  Hawk'  bestowed  on  it  in 
North  America :  also  threat  flacks  of  Lon^sh^nks 
(HimarUoput)  wading  and  seeking  tUeir  sob* 
aistence  in  the  expanse  of  shallow  water.  Along 
the  reed -fringed  nuUaha  or  water  couraes,  the 
noddy  banks  are  honeycombed  with  the  jfbot- 
atepa  of  wild  Pij^s  of  all  sises,  and  various 
JUUUdavn  airarming  aronnd,  aa  tbe  numbers 
ot  them  captured  intrap«cag^sabundantly  teatify. 
•Passing  from  the  delta  of  Lower  Bengal,  no 
mattar  in  wtMt  direction,  a  considerable  re- 
placement of  apedes  may  be  observed,  charao- 
teristio  of  the  fauna  of  Bchar  and  of  the  plains 
of  Upper  India  to  the  west  and  north,  and  of 
the  Bnrmeae  conntriea  eastward;  in  the  aub- 
-  Himalayas,  the  forma  of  Europe  and  of  W. 
and  M.  Asia  prevail  mors  and  more  towarils 
tihe  N.  W.  Malayan  forma  eastward,  and  Chinese 


types,  and  particular  aub«Htfflslaysn  pm 
anid  apeeiea,  the  raage  of  which  eiteadica:- 
ward  to  China.  Again,  on  the  highisadi  d 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  still  agaia  is  vm 
of  Ceylon  distinct  species  of  the  northoa  119a 
occur,  bwt  no  difermt  gmenu  Tbsi  ta 
jungle*fowl  of  N.  India  is  replaced  bj  s  diffr* 
cnt  apeeiea  (Gallus  Sowneraiii)  in  the  Fnj- 
aula,  and  by-  a  third  \G.  Aanieyft)  b  Onla. 
and  not  a  few  aimilar  instances  aighs  n 
adduced.  Dr.  O.  Buiat  has  msotioBed  tkM  11 
Bombay  on  the  approach  of  the  nosiox 
nesrly  all  the  Kitea,  Hawks,  Ynltsrei,  m 
other  carrion  birds  disappear  from  theiei  ccw 
while  the  Crowa  begin  to  build  their  sou  uj 
hatch  their  young  just  at  the  seasoe  tkatiMii 
most  unsuitable  for  incubation,  for  the  qtpir 
often  shaken  out,  or  the  nesto  theaiie|fa  m 
destroyed  by  the  atorma  and  the  poorbiidiv? 
exposed,  in  the  performanoe  of  thdrpueoui 
duties,  to  all  the  violence  and  ioekntsqo' 
rain  and  tempeat.  At  the  instigatiofl  d  iwt 
and  nnerring  instinct,  the  csraivoroiibirif, 
aa  the  rains  approach,  wilhdiaw  llieawrite 
from  a  climate  unsuitable  to  the  liibni  r' 
their  yonng,  beUking  themselves  to  theeoi* 
paratiVely  dry  air  of  the  Dvkhan,  whae  ik« 
nestle  and  bring  forth  in  comfort,  ssd  b< 
food  and  shelter  for  their  little  oact.  1* 
scenes  connected  with  this,  which  foUot  \y 
oonclusion  of  the  rains,  are  oonons  eaooit 
While  the  mahomedans  bury,  and  the  hiv  .* 
bum  their  dead,  the  Paraeea  eipose  then (i«w 
in  large  cylindrical  rooflcaa  stroetaret,  eillf- 
Towers  of  Silence,  where  birds  of  prey  it  >- 
times  find  an  abundant  repast.  Their  ^- 
cares  and  anxieties  over  for  the  sessoa.  tbe  o- 
rion-birds,  which  had  left  in  Msy  for  the  Dd- 
ban,  return  in  October  to  Bombay,  tsd  nif 
at  once  for  the  uaual  scenes  of  their  feiuiia» 
now  stored  with  a  three  months'  sapplj  of  «<> 
tasted  food.  As  they  appear  in  ekndi  •? 
preaching  from  the  mainland,  the  Crovi»  •** 
willing  that  their  dominiona  should  bs  ianir 
hasten  in  flocks  to  meet  them,  and  a  betth  n 
sues  in  the  air,  load,  fierce  and  noiiy :  ^ 
fiuttering  of  the  wings,  the  acteaming  n^^ 
ing  of  the  eombatanta,  reaonndiog  vm  ^ 
ialsnd,  till  the  larger  birds  succeed,  aad  n^'- 
ffained  the  victory  are  anffcred  hencrfafl*  •** 
live  in  peace.  In  Bengal,  the  Kites  istf  ^' 
mini  Kites  bieed  chiefly  in  January  ladM 
bruary,  and  diaappear  during  the  nini.  »•' 
adult '  Adjutants'  make  their  appcanact /* 
soon  as  the  rains  set  in,  and  beaoiaia;;  iq  t:  * 
pkimage  t4>wards  the  dose  of  the  r«ni*  ^^ 
at  that  time  to  breed  in  the  eaatera  portioi  > 
the  8underbuna  upon  lofty  tieaa,  aad  sImc  '^' 
eastern  coaat  of  the  Ray  of  Bengal  apos  cm« 
and  rooka.  Vulturea  are  pemaneatli  rtf  * 
dent ;   and  the  Crowa    propagiU  c^  ^ 
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inh  nd  April,  their  nesto  beiag  not  unfre- 
leotlj  exposed  to  ike  fury  of  the  Bor-wesUtn 
i<i  destroyed  by  them  altogeiber*  A  very 
^  propordoa  of  the  featherad  iQhebitante  of 
e  British  ieiuMk  are  equally  jiativea  of,  or 
Mooai  or  irregular  viaitanits  to.  Southern 
lis.  Not  a  lew  oiigratory  tpeeiea  are  oom- 
on  to  the  polar  circle  and  to  Lower  Bengal^ 
td  eran  farther  towarda  the  equator,  aeoord- 
I  to  leaaoo :  hot  the  individual  birda  may 
)t  migrate  to  far  north  and  ao«Uu  The  Oal' 
cpe  camMhatietmSf  a  delicate  littte  bird 
iiKh  like  a  nightingidei  bot  with  a  brilUaat 
ibj-ihroit,  which  ia  not  rare  in  the  vicinity  of 
ialcutts  daring  the  cold  eeaaon,  arrivea  *'  early 
aApHl,  with  the  snowfieck,  in  the  Lower 
LdtnftdiBtriet"  in  Northern  Siberia,  as  we  are 


dowua,  the  Hare  baundini;  over  the  stony  soil, 
the  Antetope,  the  Tckiru  (ind  also  the  Goo, 
Prscaprapidicaudata  of  Hodgson,  scouring  the 
sandy  fltftsi  and  the  Fox  stealing  along  to  his 
burroWi  aU  are  desert  and  Tartarian  types  of 
the  animal  creation*  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Marmot  alone  breaks  the  silenee  of  the  scene, 
reeaUing  the  suows  of  LapUind  to  the  mind  ; 
while  t&  Kite  and  Haven  wheel  through  tbe 
air,  with  «a  steady  a  pinion  aa  if  that  eleva- 
tion possessed  the  same  power  of  resistance 
that  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Still  higher 
in  the  heavens,  lof  g  black  V-shaped  trains  of 
wild  Geese  cleave  the  air,  shooting  over  the 
((laoier  4)rowned  top  of  Kinchinjbow,  and  wing- 
in^ir  their-  flight  in  one  day,  perhapa,  from  the 
Yarn  to  the  Ganges;  over  500  miles  of  space. 
Did  by  Voa  Wraogell  }  that  ia  to  say^  before  and  tbrongh  29,000  feet  of  elevation :  one 
tie  Ittiof  them  have  left  Bengal :  but  it  ia  re-    plant  alone,  a  yellow  lichen  (Borrera)  i»  found 


vaiihk  that  this  bird  has  never  been  aeen  in 
le  lery  anmecoua  colleotiona  from  the  Hima- 
»8  eisffliaed  hitherto ;  though  another  and 
lOQ-misintocy  speoiea  of  the  same  genus 
O.ptdoraUi,)  pecnliar,  so  far  aa  kuown,  to 
Le  Himala;i,is  of  CQSuaoa  ooeurrenoe  in  such 
iollecyoM.  It  is,  however,  eanmecated  in  Mr» 
tfodpoo's  iiit  of  ihe  birds  of  Nopal  :  stiU  it 
leent  to  fallow  that  the  C  4afaUduUhen*U  does 
lot  bned  eiteasiveiy  cms  this  aide  of  the  anow ; 
itbough  the  Bengal  birds  may  not  have  to  find 
beir  wiy  quite  so  far  aa  to  Northern  Siberia  to 
ia»  tbe  aammer.  The  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops,) 
ootber  species  oommon  in  Sontbern  Asia  du- 
ng tbe  cold  season,  and  on  the  table  iande  at 
il  scsions,  is,  to  all  aopearanoe,  a  bird  of  flut- 
srisg  and  feeble  flight ;  but  has  repeatedly 
«»  observed,  during  the  seasons  of  migration, 
t  altitades  eonsiderably  above  the  limits  of 
"ereutioQ.  **  On  the  western  side  of  the  Lit* 
lik  pass,  shout  16^00  feet,  I  saw  a  Hoopoe," 
rrites  Major  Cunningham,  and  at  Momay 
14  OOO  to  16,000  feet  eWation),  under  the 
)&T  Donkia  Pass  ia  Northern  Sikhim,  Dr.  J. 
).  Hooker  observed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
er,  tbat  <'  birds  floek  to  the  gcaaa  about  Mo* 
Dsj ;  Lirb,  Finches,  Warblers,  abundance  of 
ptrraws  (feeding  on  the  Yak  dropping^,  with 
ocssbnslly  the  Hoopoe  :  waders,  Cormorants, 
nd  viid  J[)iiQk%  were  sometimes  seen  in  the 
ticams,  bat  moat  of  these  were  migrating 
oQth."  Jk.  J.  D.  JHooker's  sketch  of  the 
.nnd  bat  moat  desolate  panorama  beheld  by 
n  from  the  summit  of  the  Donkia  Pass 
!18«466  feet  elevation)  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
■n  rtadem ;  aad  he  elaewhere  vemarka  that  "  no 
^^e  or  house  ia  seen  throughout  the  exten- 
^^^<  wa  ever  which  the  e«e  roams  from 
^omito,  and  the  isneral  character  of  tbe 
<^lste  landsoape  waa  similar  to  tlut  which 
^Wussen  Irott  the  Doakia  Pass.  The 
^^  Crtnog  mth  jis  /oal  ob  the  ahxpiag 


at  this  height,  and  that  ouly  aa  a  visitor  for, 
Tartar-like,  it  migntea  over  the  lofty  slopea 
and  ridges,  blown  aboat  by  the  violent  winda. 
I  found  he  si^s,  a  email  beetle  at  tbe  very  top, 
probably  blown  up  also ;  for  it  was  a  flower* 
feeder,  and    seemed   bennmbed    with    cold." 
'<An  enonaotts  quantity  of  water-fowl,"  re« 
marka  the  same  scientific  traveller,  Dr.  Hooker, 
*'  breed  in  Tibet,  inoloding  many  Indian  ape«. 
eicB  that  migrate  4M>  further  north*  The  natives 
ooUeet  their  eggs,  for  the  markets  of  Jieatzi. 
Giantehi,  and  Llassa,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ynru  river,  Bamchoo,  and  Yarbru  and  Dachea 
hibes.    Ainongst  other  bird%  the  Saras^  or 
Kiaat  Crane  of    India  (see  Turner's  Tibet, 
p.  212)  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations  to 
breed*    The  fact  of  birds  characteristic  of  the 
tropica  dwelling;  for  months  in  such  climates  is 
a  very  iastrnotive  one,  and  should  be  bome  in 
mind  in  our  speeulations  on  the  climate  aop* 
pQtMd  to  be  indicated  by  the  imbedded  bones  of 
birds."     It  may  however  be  remarked   that 
ihe  8ara$  (Gru$  awbisfon/t)  also  breeds  south  of 
the  Hinalfiya  ;  and  that  apecimens  too  young 
to  fly  are  oceaaionally  brought  for  sale  even  to 
Calcutta,    Tuvner,  describing  the  lake  ''Uamt- 
ckp%''  remarks,^— "that  it  is  frequented  by  great 
abundsTice  of  water-fowl,  wild-geese,  ducks,  tea], 
and  itorka,  whicb^  on  the  apiuroach  of  wintei^ 
lake  their  flight  U  mildisr  regions.  Prodigious 
niimbeiw  of  aauraasea,  the  largest  apeciea  of  the 
crane  kind,  are  eeea  here  at  eertain  aeaaons 
of  the  year,  and  they  say,  that  any  ^quantity  of 
eggs   may  theie  rbe  ooUectedi  they  are  found 
deposited  near  the  banks.     ''  I  had«  <'  he  aaya" 
several  of  them  given  to  me  when  I  was  at 
TaasisndesM  during  ihe  rnna  ;  diey  were  as 
large  as  a  tarkey'a  ^%i  and  I  remember  being 
told  that  they  oame  Irea  thia  place  ;  but  wbe^ 
theror  not  they  wer^  those  of  theSauras,  I 
oanapt  ventum    to    pronounce*"      Instances 
JMuvaJaoea  IfinewA  Qf  the  S^roi  breeding  in  eapr 
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tivity,  when  a  pair  was  allowed  tbe  ringe  of  a 
large  walled  garden  (protected  from  Jackals) 
containing  shallow  inundated  enclosures  for  the 
growth  of  rice:  in  these  the  nest  was  commenced 
under  water,  and  raised  for  some  inches  ahove 
the  surface ;  the  eggs  were  t«o  in  number, 
about  3}  inches  long  by  2^  inches  broad,  of  a 
bluish*white»  with  a  few  distantly  placed  rufous 
specks  and  blotches.  The  nest  of  the  European 
Crane  (Grus  cinerea)^  also  a  common  Indian 
bird,  is  thus  described  by  Major  Lloyd,  as  ob* 
served  by  himself  in  Scandinavia.  *'  It  usually 
breeds  in  extended  morasses,  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  makes  its  nest,  consisting 
of  'stalks  of  plants  and  the  like,  on  a  tussock, 
and  often  amongst  willow  and  other  bushes. 
The  female  lays  two  eggs,"  &c.  Again,  Major 
Cunningham,  in  his  '  Ladak,'  &c.,  remarks  that 
*'  the  water-'fowl  swarm  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 


panics  it  in  those  countrias.  whik  the  tree  b» 
them  Raven  Cormu  corax  is  met  aiuui 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  porticD  of  ut 
Punjab.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  eonpn- 
tively  small  C.  iMlmdncUm  is  popnlsrlj  bon 
to  Europeans  as  "  tbe  Haven  :"  but  the  aortkn 
Raven  would  make  a  meal  of  one  sod  sot  itti 
much  the  worse  for  it  Dr.  Vrancia  fiuekius 
Hamilton,  remarking  upoa  the  hawkiog  or  H^ 
conry  observed  by  him  in  the  Shsksbad  ii> 
trict,  mentions  that  "  tba  only  paisuit  vam 
notice  that  he  aaw  in  aevami  dayi*  kitt- 
ing was  from  a  large  bird  of  prey  nvatdJ^ 
maeh,  which  attached  a  very  stnmg  FdoM  a 
it  was  hovering  over  a  bush  into  wbidiitb; 
driven  a  Partridge.  The  moment  t]ie  Filen 
spied  the  Jimach  it  gave  a  scream,  sad  Her  cd 
with  the  utmost  velocity,  while  tkeJima:] 
equally  pursued.  They  were  instan(l/M/io*ciJ 
by  the  whole  parly,  foot,  horse,  anddcphutit 


still  waters  of  the  Upper  Indus.  I  have,  be  says 

shot  the  wild  Goose  on  theThogji,  Ghanmo  and  I  perhaps  200  persons,  shouting  aadlnifnt^ 

Chomoriri  lake  at  15,000  feet ;  and  Col.  Bates  ■  all  their  might ;  and  the  Falcon  waiiaffid,  M 


and  I  shot  three  Teal  on  the  8uraj  Dal,  a  small 
lake  at  the  head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  upwards  of  16,000  feet :"  but  the  time 
of  the  year  is  not  mentioned  by  this  author. 
Those  birds  which  are  common  to  India  and  the 
polar  circle  appertain  for  the  most  part,  as  might 
be  supposed,  to  the  wading  and  web-footed  or* 
ders  ;  and  a  few  of  them  are  of  very  general  dis- 
tribution over  the  world,  as,  especially,  the  com- 
mon Turnstone  (StrepnUu  interTpres),  which 
seems  to  be  found  on  every  sea-coast.  The 
Jiohipes  hyperboreua  is  a  little  arctic  bird,  of 
rare  occurrence  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 


not  without  severe  wounds,  the  Jinaob  ksn»( 
atruck  her  to  the  ground ;  but  a  bonnu 
came  up  in  time  to  prevent  her  froa  beia|^ 
voured."  The  Wokhab  or  ITkah,  u  it  ins^ 
termed,  is  a  small  Eagle,  very  abaadutu  ttf 
plsins  of  Upper  India,  tbe  Dukhaa,  kc«  bcr 
icg  many  systematic  names,  the  csrlicAt' 
which  is  Jquilafidveseena ;  for  it  is  a  ditorti 
bird,  not  quite  so  large  and  robust,  aitUif 
ncBvioides  of  Africa,  with  which  it  bit  it> 
supposed  identical.  The  Hon'ble  Walter  Iu^t> 
ot  the  Madras  C.  8.,  remarka  that— *<  tbe  F^* 
hob  is  very  troubleaome  ia  hawking,  alter  :)< 


Orkney  and  Shetland  :  but  a  specimen  was  not !  sun  becomes  hot,  mistaking  theyauM  fornor 


long  sgo  procured  near  Madras,  which  is  now 
in  the  Calcutta  museum  ;  and  there  also  may 
be  seen  an  example  of  the  nearly  related  Pkaki- 
ToptufulieoTiutf  obtained  in  the  Calcutta  provi- 
aion-bazar  so  late  in  the  year  as  May  11, 1846. 
The  well-known  naturalist  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, Br.  T.  C.  Jerdon,  obtained  in  Southern 
India  a  single  example  of  a  little  Australian 
Plover,'  Hiatieula  nigrifrone^  which  figures  in 
his  catalogue  as  a  supposed  new  species  by  the 
aynonyme  H.  ruasata.  The  Tibetan  Baven  is 
considered  as  a  peculiar  species  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, an  opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canino 
aeems  to  indine  :  it  may  be  presumed  to  inha- 
bit the  lofty  mountains  of  Butan  to  the  north, 
but  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia  ia  the 
O.  tplendena  ;  while  the  common  black  crow  of 
all  India,  (7.  en2m»na^f»,  would  aeem  to  stand 
here  alike  for  the  ^  Ba?en,'  the  '  Carrion  Crow,' 
and  the  *Eobk  I'  The  true  Book  {Oorvua 
firugUegui)  however,  is  known  to  inhabit  or 
visit  the  Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan,  and 
Kashmir.    The  Book  of  China  and  Japan  ia 

considered  a  distinct  species,  C,  pattinator  ot 

tiooM  ;  and  the  Jackdaw  (C.  manedula)  aceom- 1  or  aix  exceptions  only,  the  whole  of  tkc  hut 
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kind  of  prey,  and  pouncing  on  tbe  Palov  >" 
seise  it.  He  hsd  once  or  twice  ntsrl;  iuc 
•  Shahins*  (Faleoperegrinaior)iii  «)os«iott:» 
thev  flying  to  great  diaUnces  for  feir  of  ti' 
•*  Wokhab/*  i.  e.  tjie  Jimach.  The  priori* 
species  employed  in  Indian  falconry  areui''- 
tical  with  those  of  Europe  ;  namelv,  (be  i^ 
of  India,  which  is  the  Peregrine  Faleos  of  '>- 
West  ;  and  the  Baz  of  India,  which  is  tk  <r> 
shawk  or  <  Gentil  Falcon'  of  Britaia.  i>  > 
curious  Feraian  treatise  on  the  subject,  bi  J: 
head  falconer  of  the  Mogul  enpoor  h^ 
the  various  species  used  are  enuneraHi*^- 
may  be  recognised  with  precision  :soioai>v3 
is  the  Shangar,  whieh  is  dearly  the  Jer  Fii'« 
of  the  north  ;  represented  aa  cttmttv  ^• 
and  valuable,  taken  perhape  oace  or  t»itt  «^ 
in  a  centurVf  end  then  genetaUy  in  tbe  1^ 
The  Shahin  (Faileo  peregrimaicr),  saotWr  i- 
vorit^  Indian  Falcon,  does  not  inhabit  Eom?' 
but  is  clearly  the  Faho  mfter  vMm  ^  Aifp- 
vend,  rather  than  the  aosall  hobhy-likt  Is^ 
species  (F.ieverua),  on  whieh  Tm^^^ 
stowed  the  name  F.  jUMomM.   WiU  tf t 
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petn  diamal  birds  of  prey  are  mel  with  ia  In- 
dii,  many  of  them  being  mucb  oommoner  ia 
this  oouniry  ;  and  they  are  aaaociated  with  nu- 
Berotts  other  epeeies  anknovm  in  Earope.  The 
iport  of  faloonry  is  widely  diffused  over  Aaia» 
eren  to  the  Blalayas  ;  but  whether  extending  to 
China  and  Japan,   we  are  unaware.     It  may 
fitriher  be  noiieed  that  the  "  quarry"   hawked 
byDr.  Layard's  Bedouin  oompanions  on  the 
pni  plain  of  Meaopotamia,  and  righUy  eoough 
deaomiiuited  by  him  a  *'  Bustard,"  is  no  other 
than  the  Honbara  {Haubara  Macqueenii)  of 
Sindh  and  Afghanistan  ;  being  a  different  spe* 
dea  from  thst  of  Spain  and  North  Africa  (H, 
uiMUa  ;)  and  it  appears  that  the  former  has 
nost  aaexpectedly  turned  up,  of  kite  years,  in 
England  and  Belgium,  if  not  alao  in  Denmark. 
Thefrreatapiny-iatled   Swift  of  the  Himalaya 
(Aamihyii$  uudipea  of  Hodgson)  was  obtained, 
a  few  seaaons  baek,    in   England.     Mr.  Ooald 
identifies  this  Britiah-killed  bird    with  his  Ac, 
caudaaUa  of  Australia,  but  it  appcara  identical 
with  the  Himalayaa  species  ;  upon  comparing 
Himalayan  spedmens  with   Mr.  Gould's  plate, 
sodiffereoesean  be   detected.     The  great  Al- 
pine Swift,    {Cypselui  melba)  is  common  to 
the  Uimalays,  the  Nilgihs,  and  high  mountains 
of  Cejloo,  but  the  great  iicaneA^^ii   of  the 
Uimaiaya  has  newer  been  observed  in  S.  India. 
and  is  replaoed  in  the  Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also 
uross  the  Bay  of  Benical,   (in  Fenang,  &c.}  by 
s  distinct  ipecies,  the  Ac  gigantea*     Oold  and 
Silver  Pbestants  are  inhabitants  of  China  ;  but 
theQoiden  Pheasant,  according   to  M,  Tem- 
miaek,  iobabits  not  only  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  northern  parte  of  Greece,  as  also  Georgia 
and ihe Caucasus;   and  it  has  been  met  with 
€ven  in  tbe  province  of  Orenbourg.     M.  Deg- 
iaod  ioforma  UB,  that   M.  Gamba,  French  Con- 
>al  at  Tiflis,  met   with  tbia  gorgeous  bird  in 
OQQieroaa  floeka  on  the  apura  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  ezteod  towards  tbe  Caspian  aea  ;  and 
^i  now  it  has   gone  wild  and  multiplied  in 
K>me  of  the  forests  of  Germany.     In  Southern 
^^i4>  tbe  birds  familiarly  known  as  '  Bulbula' 
noit  not  be  confounded  with  the  Peraian  Bul- 
H  which  is   a  speeies  of  true  Nightingale 
'^^'*^)i  a  genus  very  dosely  related  to  some 
)f  the  small  Thrushes  of  America.     We  have 
no  true  Nightingale   wild   in  India;   but  the 
'  Shaffla'  CereotrichoB  macrourua,  undoubtedly 
^e  finest  song-bird  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
Bot  oofrequently  designated  the  Indian  Night- 
ingale, a  miaoomer  which  only  leads  to  coufu- 
^>   It  is  common  to  India  and  the  Malay 
^Biriea  ;  and  theia  ia  a  aeoond  species  (C. 
'Hwnienw)  in  the  PhiHppinea,  and  a  third  (C. 
^ikrapteruf)  ia  Afriea.    We  may  remark  that 
l^e  (hroeeteg  dndoohyneha  ia  also  termed  Shor 
^m the  Madras  Presidency.    Oor  esteemed 
^■'ttD  songster  is  k  MerU  irieohr  de  lof^fue 


queue  of  LevaiUant  (Oiseatix  d*  Afrique'pU 
114).    X\m  Bhimraj  X^doUvs  paradUeua)  ia 
popularly  denominated  "  the  Mocking-bird"  by 
Europeans.     Several    eminent  naturalists  per- 
sist in  ignoring  tbe  very  great  diflferenees  be« 
tween  '  Storks'  and   *  Cranes,'  in  their  appear- 
ance,   habits,    anatomy,   modes  of    breeding, 
and  everything,    except   that  both  happen  to 
bo  long-lcKged  birds.     They  do  so  by  designate 
ing  the  Hwrgila  or  '  Adjutant'  {LeptopHlus 
argala)  *-  the  gigantic  Crane."     The  three  or- 
dinary Indian  Cranes    (firus  antigone^  Gr*  ct' 
nerea,  and    Gr.  virgo :   the   Gr.  leucogeranos, 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  Now 
the  words  Crane  and  GruSt  and  the  Hindustani 
names  of  the  three  common  Indian  species,  So* 
raSf  Karrcmch^  indiKakarra^  all  have  reference 
to  tbe  loud  trumpeting  of  these  birds,    which 
have  a   curious  internal  conformation  reaem- 
bliug  that  of  the  Trumpeter  Swans  :  whereas 
the  Storks  are  voiceless  birds,  having  actually 
no  vocal  muscles,  and  can  make  no  sound,  but 
by  clattering  their  mandibles  together,  which 
they  do  pretty   loudly.     Yunx  indica  appears 
to  be  met  with  in  Afghanistan  and  Tibet.  Mr. 
Gould  describes  a  kind  of  Nuthatch  to  inhabit 
the  Himalayan  mountains  towards  £jishmir,but 
the   bird  in  question  is   unknown  in  Central 
India  properly  so  deaignated.     The  Acrocepha* 
hs  arundinaceus  (Sylvia  turdoides  of  Tern- 
minck),  and  the  Acr»  salicarius  {S.  arundinacea 
of  Temminck),  and  alao  the  three  common  Bri< 
tish  species  of  Phylloscopv^,  have  been  noted 
by  different  authors  as  occurring  in  India  ;  bnt 
the  three  Indian  species  are  different.  In  India, 
various  instances  occur  of  closely  affined  Indian 
and  European  birds,   which  every  ornithologist 
would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  distinct :  6.  g» 
Oriolus  gallmla  and  0.  kundoo  ;  Lanius  esocxi" 
hitor  and  L.  lahtora  ;  Troylodytes  europoeus 
and  Tr,  attb'hi/nialayamu  ;  Certhia  familiaris 
and  C.  himalayanOf  8fc. :  and  not  unfrequently 
the    exact  European    species  inhabits    India 
in   addition  to  another   which  would   other- 
wise be  regarded  as  its  counterpart  or  repre- 
sentative, or  according  to  the  views  of  some 
naturalists  a  mere   local   or  climatal  variety  of 
the  same  species  :  thus  Circvs  Swaineonii  (the 
paUidus  of  Sykes)  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Schlc- 
gei  as  a  local  ^riety  of  C.  cineracevs  ;  had  he 
said  ao  of  C»  oyaneui  it  would  be  more  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  affinity  ia  much  closer  with  cyaneus ; 
nevertheless,  both   Bwainsonii  and  ctneraceus 
sppear  to   be  common  throughout  Africa,  as 
both  likewise  are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same 
districts,  and  each  remaining  ever  true  to  its 
distinctive  characters  ;  while  cyaneus  also  inha- 
bits the  vicinity  of  the  Himalaya,  together  with 
both  the  others.     There  are  precisely  the  same 
grounds  for  regarding  the  European  Phyllosco- 
pu9  (ToehUus  fc  P&.  rufus  as  being  *  climatal'  or 
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'  locaF  varieties  of  one  species ;  only  tbese  birds  ( in  L^wer  Bengal ;  and  OitOopkoiU  Moerittum 


happen  to  be  better  known,  much  as  they  re 
semble  each  other.  Again,  we  have  the  true  Fat- 
CO  peregrinus  common  in  India,  together  with  F. 
feregrinator,  which  would  otherwise  be  regard- 
ed as  its  Indian  counterpart:  Hypotrwrchis  9ttZ^- 
hutto  found  together  with  ff.  severus  ;  HirwV' 
do  sinensis  fthe  ordinary  Indian  Sand  Martin.) 
together  with  H.  riparia ;  OuctUus  eanorus  (the 
European  Cuckoo,}  as  also  several  affined  spe- 
cies ;  and  so  on.     In  some  cases,  a  European 
species  may  have  two  or  more  *  representatives* 
in  India,  or  vice  versd.    Thus  Nttcifraga  ea/ry- 
ocaJtdclcs  of  the  pine  forests  of  Europe  and  Si* 
beria  is  replaced  by  N,  hemismla  in  those  of  the 
Himalaya  generally,  and  by  U.  tntUtimaoiUata 
about  Kashmir ;  Farus  major  by  P.  monticoltts 
and  P.  dtieretis,  if  not  also   P.  nttchcUis  (iti  ad- 
dition to  cinereus)  in  S.  India  ;  Pious  major  by 
P.  himcdayanus  and  P.  darjellensis  ;  Accentor 
alpinus   by  A,  nwalensis  and  J.  variegai/M  : 
while,   on  the  other  hand,  Lwnius  lahtorain 
India  is  represented  both  by  L.  excubitor  and 
X.  meridionalis  in  Europe  ;  Sitta  cinnamoven' 
tris  by  8,  eti/ropcea  and  8.  coesia,  SfC.  Some  or- 
nithologists regard  the  Passer  dmnesticus,  P. 
ifali(»  (vel  ciscUpinus)^  and  P.  saUcarius  (vel 
hispaniolensts,)  of  Europe,  as  being  local  varie- 
ties merely  of  the  same  :   yet  they  hold  true  to 
distinctive  differences  of  coloring!  wheresoever 
found;  and  examples  of  the  last-named   race 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  N.  W.  of 
India  differ  in  no  appreciable  respect  from  Al- 
gerian specimens  with  which  they  have  been  com- 
pared moreover,  this  race  is  of  far  more  grega- 
rious habits  even  than  Passer  damestieus ;   a 
fact   noticed  of  it  niike  in  N.  Africa  and  in 
Kohat.     For  the  Bauri  or  Peregrine  Falcon  of 
India,  Mr.  Gould  adopts  Latham's  name  F. 
calidusj  thereby  implying  a  distinction  from  tme 
pereffrinus.    It  may  be  doubted  exceedingly  if 
any  one  difference  could  be   detected.     It  is 
true,  that  many  highly  approximate  races  (con- 
sidered, therefore^  as  species)  do  maintain  their 
distincmess,  even  in  the  same  region  and  vici- 
nity ;  as  Falco  peregrinus  and  F,  pereyrinaior, 
Hypotriorchis  suhbuteo  and  ff.  sei^erus.  Circus 
cyaneas  and  C,  Swainsonii  in  India.     Ooracias 
bengaUnsis  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Punjab, 
&c.,  the    European  C  gamda  ;  but  in  Aesam, 
Sylhet,  Tippera,  and,  more  rarely,  Lower  Bengal, 
it  co-exists  with  the  C,  offluis,  specimens  of 
which   from  the  Burmese  countries  are  ever 
true  to  their  proper  coloration,  as  those  of  C, 
hengaleTisis  are  from  Upper  and  B.  India  ;  but 
there  is  seen  every    conceivable  gradation  or 
transition  from  one  type  of  colonring  to  the 
other,  in  examples  from  the  territories  where 
the  two  races  meet :  so  also  with  the  Trercn 
phanicopUrus  of  Upper  India  and  the  TV.  chlo- 
rigaster  of  3.  India  and  Ceylon,  which  blend 


of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  G.  mekwolw  of  Mbia 
which  produce  an  intermediate  tmss  in  Nepi. 
and  G.  Ouvieri  of  Aasam  and  Sylhet,  sso  'i 
Uneatus  of  Bnrmah,  wfaioh  interbreed  in  A.nin 
&c.,  so  that  every  posaible  timnsition  from  v* 
to  the  other  can  be  traced,  as  deaionstnled  » 
a  fine  series  of  preserved  apeeimeni  ia  i 
museum  of  the  Asiatie  Society  in  CskaUa,  l 
inhabiting  widely  separated  regions,  the  (avciv 
ed)  distinctness  of  such  races,  would  best  o— 
granted  ;  as  with  Fkasianus  cuitkitMs  md  t* 
Chinese  PA.  torqwAuss  which  readily  buma 
and  blenfi,  wherever  the  latter  has. been  lar> 
duced  in  Europe.  Soch  raeee  as  the  Cro»bK% 
the  Bauri  and  Shahin  Falcons  of  lodti^  t;' 
British  Phyllosoopus  tr^ehilus  and  Ph.  nrn. 
and  the  different  European  Sparrows,  mmi^n 
themselves  persistently  dietinet ;  and  (Uir^'-- 
the  common  Sparrow  of  India  woald  fr-^*^'-^ 
blend  with  the  British  Sparrow  (thoafi  co»i1^ 
red  dietinet  by  some),  if  an  oppoitusit;  i^ 
oecur  of  its  doing  so. 

The  following  birds  are  g^veo  in  the  Cttrjt'J 
Review  (March  1857),  as  oommon  to  Enfli-'- 
and  Southern  Aisia. 

Gyps  Fulvus.  ( VuUur  fidmu  ;  '  Griffos  K- 
tnre/)  Inhabita  the  high  noonuios  of  lorn 
and  Asia,  indusive  of  the  Himalaya  isd  m 
vicinity  :  common  in  Dalmatia,  Greeee,  sad  tsr 
islands  of  th«  Mefliierranean ;  Iom  so  os  us 
Alps,  and  exceedingly  rare  and  aeodenul  c 
the  British  islands  and  northern  piorinm  ei 
France.  Replaced  in  the  Pjrenees,  Stniivj. 
and  Barbary^  by  the  nearly  affined  G.  oca^^ 
talis :  in  E.  Africa  by  6.  Ruppellii :  tod  to  ^ 
Africa  by  G.  Kolbii ;  also  generally  oier  Ir.  • 
and  the  Malay  oonntriea  by  (r.  Indiens,  s  mt  ■ 
smaller  bird.  All  are  reiaarkable  for  poi»» 
sing  fourteen  tail-feathers,  wheicas  other  i^r  > 
of  prey  have  twelve  only  ;  even  their  oonfr«. 
G.  bengalensis,  which  is  the  eommoMt  b-^ 
vultnre  about  and  neer  towns,  and  ia  •bo""- 
with  in  £.  Africa.  A«  Mr.  YarreU  don  • ' 
appear  to  discriminate  the  G.  oooidentolir. '  • 
just  possible  that  Ike  bird  which  be  nt-  "* 
appertains  to  that  paiiieular  race,  rather  li^i^' 
the  genuine  G.  fulvus  of  the  Himaiays. 

The  G.  fulvua  ia  the  '  great  whiU  U^ 
of  the  Himalaya  ;  and  the  '  great  black  \^'^ 
of  the  Himalaya,  Valtnr  monaoboa,  idst  }^  ' 
found  to  stray  so  far  west  aa  Britom ;  9*^  ^ 
bus  8i^?«ral  times  been  ahot  in  Seblcsvif  X'^ 
Holstein,  also  in  Profenoa,  Laafpiedoa  D^;^ 
in^  &c.  It  it  not  rare  ia  the  ^Pyf»eo>" 
dinia,  Sieily.  and  aonntaiiMma  legiooa  a  ^ 
S.  E.  of  Europe. 

The  givat  African  V.  aorienkria  has  b«s  cfr 
served  in  Greece,  and  has  onaa  beaa  k^  " 
Franoe  (in  Province) ;  thta  reaambles  V.  p»>^ 
ceriaaua,  the  ao«eallad  *kiog  vukm*  ^90^ 
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tr  the  plains  of  India,  bitt  is  mneh  larger, 
uailin;;  V.  monachus  in  size  ;  while  the  latter 
I  also  an  analagoua  dimiautive  in  Africa,  in 
*  y.  oceipitalii. 

HtcfihroH  Fercnoptenu  ('  Egyptian  Yul- 
te)  of  the  Appendix  ta  Bruoe'a  tiavela 
lekamak  ;  PhaiaoK*  ekickena,  ^.  Inhabits 
itope,  Aua,  and  Africa,  abounding  in  moat 
rm  regions ;  very  common  on  the  phiioa 
Upper  Hinduatin,  atid  (he  tableland  of  peii- 
!uUr  India  ;  but  not  observed  in  Lower  Ben- 
I  brlov  the  tideway  of  the  Gaoi^etie  rivers : 
miDou  in  the  southern  parte  of  Europe  ;  bat 
rr  rare  and  accidental  in  the  British  islands. 
Id  ibo  in  Srimcdnavia.  Thta  bird  ia  evidently 
e  *  Kit«*  of  Major  A .  Cunningham's  '  Ladak' 
.  205}.  He  wntea — '*  the  Eaiele  (cha-futk^  or 
e '  bUck  bird' )  and  the  kite  {cha'^sor^  or  the 
bite  bird]  are  Common  enaugh,  aad  ao  ia  the 
r^e  raven."  A  aeeond  species  of  this  genua, 
e  .V.  pileatus,  inhabits  Afrioa  only. 

GypadM,  The  Lammergeyer  (Gypaetos)  in- 
ibiu  the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
frica ;  irom  tbe  Altai  even  to  the  Cape  colony. 
uibontiet  differ  vritfa  respect  to  the  value  to  be 
lacbed  to  certain  differences  obaerved  in  speci- 
CTis  from  different  reaions.  The  Prince  of 
»nm  idfotifies  the  Himabyan  with  0.  bar- 
itnsof  Gebler  from  (he  Altai,  and  6.  nndipes 
Hrebm  {meridiomaHs  of  Keyser  and  Blasius) 
MD  S.  Africa.  M.  Malherbe  remarka  that 
eciiseDS  from  the  Pyreneea  and  Sardinia  are  of 
bior  9i»  to  those  from  the  Swiss  Alps  ;  and 
i^  smaller  race  is  the  G.  barbatui  oocidetUalis 
Schlegel  £?en  the  Himalayan  is  said  to 
fcr  from  that  of  eastern  Europe  by  having  a 
noral  dark  hand  not  observed  in  the  oiher, 
(1  i3  tlie  G.  hemachalanos  of  Captain  Hutton. 
^e  constancy  of  the  alleged  distinctions  seems 
need  confirmation,  preparatory  to  an  estima* 
>a  of  their  value.  Tbe  Himalayan  bird  is 
mtDonly  mis-called  '  Golden  Eagle'  by  Eoglisb 
lidt-nts. 

^<iuila  chrytaetM  ('  Golden  Eavle.O  Inhabits 
:  iDountalBOUs  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
.America  (being  the  only  true  Aqi^ila  in  the 
iw  World) ;  rare  in  N.  Africa :  and  la  India 
tfioed  to  the  Himalaya.  M.  Degland  in- 
Dei  to  tbe  opinion  that  a  larger  and  smaller 
X  exist,  the  former  inhabiting  a  colder  rei^ion  j 
t  tbis  much  needs  confirmation.  No  diffe- 
|ce  can  be  perceived  between  British  and 
imalayan  eiamples. 

^q^  mogilmi  or  *  Imperial  Eagle*  of  Tern- 
inck  (Aq,  keliaca,  Savigny)  inhabits  generally 
sinner  climate  than  Aq.  ehryaa^toa^  and  is 
iflttifely  diffused  o^er  the  monntainooa  re- 
osK  of  S.  E.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Afrioa,  in- 
^%  those  of  India  (being  tbe  chr^^aelOB  of 
t  ierdon's  Catologue  of  J^ixda  of  9,  India). 


In  Europe  it  has  bean  observed  so  far  norik 
as  in  Jutland ;  but  never  in  the  British 
islands. 

Aquilancma^  (' Spotted  Esgle.')  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  being  common  in 
the  hilly  parte  of  India,  aad  even  in  the  Bengal 
Sundarbans.  Very  rare  in  N.  Europe :  but 
has  been  shot  near  the  town  of  Sobleswig,  and 
has  even  been  known  to  breed  in  Ireland. 

There  are  two  affined  speeiea  in  India,  Aq. 
hastate,  nearly  as  larice  but  less  robust,  and  Aq. 
fulvesoens.  distinct  trom  Aq.  nmvioides  of  Africa 
the  '  Wokhab'  noticed  in  Cpe,  of  India^  which 
is  smaller  and  more  robust,— a  miniature  of  Aq. 
mogilnik.  Neither  of  them  haa  been  observed 
in  Europe. 

£uMmaeto» foMeiatuiB  (Faleo BonellH^ delti 
Marmora.)  Inhabits  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  with  Asia,  and  N»  Africa  ;  being  re- 
placed in  6.  Africa  by  £u.  bellicosus :  in  India 
and  Oeylon  ooufined  to  the  hilly  parts,  where  far 
from  rare. 

Hieraetus  peuTuUus^  Inhabita  E.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  India  generally,  and  Ceylon  :  dif- 
fering very  little  (if  ai  all)  from  H.  morphnoides 
of  Australia  ;  a  rare  species  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Schlegel  donbts  the  proper  habiUU  of  this 
bird  :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  preying 
much  on  domestic  pigeons. 

Fandum  halicBtus.  {*  Osprey.*)  Of  universal 
distribution  ;  the  Australian  only  difFering  but 
slightly.  Common  in  India  ;  and  migratory  in 
the  far  north. 

Falco  candicans,  {Falco  gyrfalco  ;  *  Qyr 
Falcon.'  An  Arctic  species,  very  rare  in  tem- 
perate regions  :  the  Skangar  of  Indian  falconry 
seems  to  denote  it,  as  a  bird  of  excessively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  Punjab.  Some  writers  sepa- 
rate from  it  an  Icelandic  race,  either  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  or  variety,  respecting  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion. 

Falco  sacer.  Schlegel  {F,  lanarius  apud 
Temminck  and  Gould)^  a  very  rare  species 
in  East  Europe,  seems  to  belong  properly  to 
Middle  Asia,  and  occurs  rarely  in  the  Hima- 
laya. 

Falco  lanarius,  Schlegel,  an  inhabitant  of  tbe 
South  East  of  Europe,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  Indian  F.  juggur,  Gray. 

Falco  per^rirtna,  (*  Peregrine  .Fsloon.')  In" 
habits  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  if  not  also 
North  and  South  America  :  the  South  African 
raee  smaller ;  and  Australian  F.  maeropus 
(mela^ogemyi  of  Gfouid)  very  nearly  aflined. 
Common  in  India  ;  also  a  nearly  affined  species, 
F.  peregrinator,  which  resorts  more  to  the 
hills,  aad  is  the  F.  r^iber  indices  of  Aldfovaad. 
Although  the  Indian  and  also  (be  north 
Ameriran  noes  ate  considered  diffeoent  from 
the  ^nropeAA  by  8omp»  M  doubted,  tbe  esist- 
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enoes  of  any  pennanent  distinction  whatso- 
ever. 

HypotriarekU  wbhuieo  (Falco  nMmleo  ; 
the  *  Hobby.')  All  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
migratory  :  common  in  the  Himalaya  ;  rarer  in 
8.  India  ;  a  cold  weather  tisitant  in  Lower 
Bengali  toj^ether  with  an  affined  species,  H. 
severus.  Both  are  somewhat  crepnscnlar  in 
habit. 

Erytkropus  vespertintu.  (Falco  rufipe$  ;  the 
'  Red-footed  Falcon.')  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  :  not  uncommon  in  India, 
in  larKe  flocks,  which  visit  Lower  Bengal  during 
the  rainy  season. 

Eryihropua  eenehrii,  (Faleo  tinnuncMloides 
of  Vieiiiot.)  Resembles  E.  vespertinns  in 
structure  and  habits  and  both  appear  to  be  ex- 
clusively insectivorous,  siezing  their  prey  on  the 
ground  and  not  habitually  on  the  wing  (like 
the  '  Hobby').  Geographical  range  also  si- 
milar, or  nearly  so  ;  but  this  haa  not  been 
known  to  stray  into  Britain.  Both  are  migra- 
tory. 

Tinnunculus  alavdarius.  {FcUco  tinnuncuhu 
the  'Kestrel.')  All  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
with  the  great  Asiatic  archipelago.  Very  com- 
mon in  India,  sometimes  in  large  flocks.  The 
commonest  bird  of  prey  in  England  and 
France. 

Attur  pcUumbaritu.  ('  Goshawk ')  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N,  Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  ;  much 
commoner  in  Scandinavia,  and  generally  over 
Europe,  where  migratory  :  common  in  the 
Himaisya, 

Accipiter  nUus.  (*  Sparrow-hawk.')  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa :  common  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  India  ;  rare  in  the  plains,  where  abundantly 
replaced  by  Micronisus  ^badius.  Migrates  par- 
tially in  northern  regions.  There  is  a  nearly 
affined  race  in  the  Malay  countries,  Ace.  nisoides, 
distinguished  by  having  a  white  throat  with 
three  distinct  dark  stripes,  and  no  rufous 
on  the  under-parts  of  the  adult  male.  In  other 
respects,  quite  similar  to  Aco*  nisui  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  Ace,  virgatus, 
which  likewise  has  the  throat-stripes. 

Buieo  vulgaris.  ('  Common  Buzzard. ') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Miuor  :  higher  moun- 
tains of  India  ;  being  common  in  the  W.  Hima- 
laya^  rare  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  replaced  on  the 
plains  by  B.  canescens.  Rare,  and  to  the  north- 
ward and  far  west  only,  in  America  :  mostly 
migratory  in  Scandinavia. 

Pentis  apiwra*  <'  Honey  Buzzard.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N«  Africa  :  migratory*  In  India  common 
(if  identically  the  aame),  in  addition  to  P.  cris- 
tata.  In  the  erestless  or  suboreated  Indian 
apecimena  (adults),  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  the  development  of  three  dark  stripes  on  a 
white  throat,  and  in  the  Astor  tririrgatus 
and  inndry  other  Indian  species.    Can  such 


be  of  a  hybrid   race  between  P.  aphron  t| 
P.  cristaU  ? 

CireuM ceru^noifu,     ('Marsh  Harrin/^Ii 
rope,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  very  common  is  lij 


Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

OircKM  eyaneug  ('Hen  Harrier.')  Iju^ 
Asia,  Africa :  the  American  0.  FligiaosQi  mi 
ly  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  ooaiaioa  iij 
Sub  Himalaya  region  and  its  riciaity :  >aa 
replaced  southward  by  C.  Swainsoaii  {p^.m 
of  Sykes.) 

Circui  emtraeeHg.  (C.  Montagni',  Mottvv 
Harrier.')  Europe,  3.  Asia,  Afries :  ven  an 
mon  in  India. 

Circaetus  ganieut  is  a  bird  of  SooUi  Ifjss^ 
Asia,  and  Afriea,  which  ia  common  ia  Isihi*  r 
haa  been  killed  in   Denmark ;  but  serer  u  ur 
British  Islands. 

Bubo  maximus.  {'Et^lt  Ovl.*)  £«r^ 
Siberia,  China,  Asia  Minor.  Babylon,  Bu^»j 
Himalaya  ?    If  so,  very  rare. 

Scopt  AldrovandL  (*  Scops  emd  0«i  ' 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Afriea  :  migntory.  1* 
India  replaced  by  affined  species  ;  mo^  fvr 
ally  Sc.  bekkamoona  {the  Scops  avMS  d  f^" 
ta  of  Hodgson)  which  seems  to  be  mr.  - 
diffused  over  the  country.  Sc.  Aldrofi*!*  ^ 
admitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  species  froo  V^-f 
and  Tibet  presented  to  the  British  Mu«*;t  ^ 
Mr.  Hodgson  ;  but  referring  doubtless  to  i  t'^i 
specimen  of  the  bakkamcnna.  Gradstio^  :rj 
the  grey  to  the  chesnut -coloured  Tsne!!! * 
Sc.  bakkamoona  mav  be  seen  in  the  mute.!  * 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

Atio  otus.  iOtus  vulgariMi  'Lon:rr« 
Owl.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  N.i*' 
N.  America  :  in  India,  confined  to  the  Hiav 
laya,  where  not  uncommon. 

Jsiobraehyotus,  (Otus  brachyottu;  'Skr- 
eared  Owl.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  X.  i:>>i 
America  :  migratory.    Common  in  ladii. 

Symium  cUueo.  {S,  ttridmUm  ;  *  T**^ 
Owl')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  AaU  Minor,  N  i-^ 
to  Japan  CTemminck).  S.  nivieolnm,  c^ss* 
in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rarer  eastward,  is  (m*'*^ 
separable* 

Athene psilodactyla,  (^Noetua  fw'** 
•  Little  OwL')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W  A-j. 
Afghanistan,  N.  W.  Himalaya.  A  w^  ^'* 
ger  species  than  the  tme  Ath*  psM^* 
\Str%x  acadiea  of  Temminek)  of  N.  l^'-^ 
which  has  not  been  observed  in  tkt  Br-ii^ 
Islands. 

Turdue  viseivorfu,  ('Missel  Ifcv* 
Europe,  W.  Asia :  iU  repreaenUtirs  in  tit  ^ 
Himalaya  appears  to  be  oonstaatlr  s  «■•  ^ 
Isrger  and  haa  more  of  the  whitiah  hsesp«e*'^ 
outermost  tail-feathers;  npon  wbirt  *u*^ 
differences,  M.  Homeyer  distingmshci  it  ^  ^^ 
name  Tt  Hodgsoni. 
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Onocinda  WhUei.  (Turdm  WkUd ; 
fhite's  Thrush.')  A  Siberiau  spedes,  accord<* 
[  to  the  Prince  of  Canino,  with  14  tail-fea- 
n !  Distinct  from  the  very  aimilar  O.  dauma 
India  (from  the  Hinduttani  word  Dama^ 
draleot  to  *  Thrush'),  with  which  it  has 
» sapposed  identical. 

TMriut  pil^rii.  (' Fieldfare/)  Europe,  W. 
ia;  migratory.  One  specimen  has  been  killed 
Sahinmpar.  In  the  Himalaya  generally, 
)lieed  by  T.  atroisularia.  a  common  bird  of 
.  Asiip  which  oocaaionally  strays  into  Europe 
d  hu  been  obtained  so  far  west  as  in 
somtrk;  in  India  it  occurs  sparingly  in 
HKT  Bengal  during:  the  oold  season.  T.  fus* 
tui  of  Pallas  (NaumaiMii  of  Temminck), 
lotlier  species  inhabiting  Siberia  and  Japan^ 
id  stnjing  rarely  into  Europe,  haa  been  once 
ttiioed  in  Nepal. 

Turdiu  tUaofts.  C  Hedwing')  Europe,  W. 
)ia,  Barbiiy;  has  been  observed  in  large 
icks  in  Kohat.  Migratory  :  breeding  in  the 
Ltreme  iMHth. 

Turditf  wrula*  ('  fiUekbird.)  Europe, 
J,  Alia,  N.  Africa,  Madeira  ;  Afghanistan  P 
aahmir  ?  China  ?  Females  have  been  seen 
om  ifgbiAtatan  and  Chusan,  which  could  not 
I  dfstingQtsbed  from  the  common  European 
Ijickbird;  and  it  is  ^aid  to  be — common  in  the 
oaAUins  surrounding  Kashmir,  at  from 
),000  to  13,000  feet  elevation.  The  Prince 
Caniiio  has  recently  distinguished  a  nearly 
ined  "  Memla  dactyloptera"  from  Syria. 

Turdiu  {or  Menda)  nmiUima*  Of  the  monn- 
noua  parts  of  8.  India  and  M.  Kinnisii  of 
DK  of  Gevlon,  though  nearly  affined,  are  suffi- 
sntlj  well  distinguished  from  the  Blackbird 
Earope.  In  the  Himalaya  generally,  the 
Uer  is  replaced  by  IL  boulbool  (pcecilopfera 
Vigors),  which  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
eigts  to  Calcutta,  where  known  as  the 
^stora.* 

CjIQsiecda  voolfi,  (Phcenieura  sttedea; 
iliie.throated  Warbler.')  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
pan  (Temminck),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  : 
ipatory  :  abundantly  replaced  in  India  by  C. 
edea,  and  in  middle  Asia,  Afghanistan,  &c., 
8.  csmlecula  {cyane  of  Eversmann) ;  the 
it  known  by  its  pure  white  pectoral  spot^ 
lich  spot  is  always  deep  ferruginous  in  the 
dian  bird,  and  is  wanting  in  that  from 
iddle  Asia. 

^i(^  phcniiourus,  (PluBnioura  nUiciUa 
I^itsrt.')  Europe,  W.  Asia,  Siberia  (Sohlegel) 
ipin,  (Temminck,)  N.  Africa ;  migratory. 
«M  in  Sindh  and  Afghanistan  by  B. 
Itoiiiiettnmiss,  which  is  probably  the  phcsnicu- 
^  Qoted  from  Nepal.  There  are  numeroua  Hi- 
^1*^  species ;  and  one,  E.  ru&Tontriai  is 
eoenlly  diffused  oYcr  ladia, 


PraHncokt  rubieola.  (Saxicola  rubicola; 
'Stone-chat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 
(Temminck.)  In  India  replaced  by  the  nearly 
affined  Pr.  indioa,  and  in  Sindh  also  by  Pr. 
leucura,  as  in  S.  Africa  by  Pr.  pastor. 

Pratincola  rubeira.  (Saxicola  ruhetra 
'  Whittchat.')  Europe,  N.  Aftica,  Arabia  (Soh- 
legel): migratory.  Erroneously  assigned  to 
India. 

Saxicola  cBnamihe,  ('^Wheatear*')  Europe, 
W.  Asia,  plains  of  Upper  India,  N.  Africa, 
Artie  regions,  Greenland  I     Migratory. 

There  are  several  other  Indian  Wheatears, 
all  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  Europe 
excepting  S.  leucomela ;  but  S.  stapazina  is 
replaced  in  India  by  S.  atrogularis,  and  S. 
leucura  by  S.  leucuroides  {opistholeuca  of 
Strickland)  which  occura  likewise  in  N.  E. 
Africa. 

LocugteUa  rayu  (Salicaria  locuHdla ; 
'  Grasshopper  Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa  :  migratory.  Has  once  been  obtained 
in  Central  Indiai  and  once  in  Lower  Bengal ; 
where  an  affined  species.  L.  Bubescens,  is  not 
uncommon.  Both  specimens  are  in  the  Cal- 
cutta museum. 

Acroce/phahtA  arumdiruioeue.  {Saliearia  tuT' 
doidet;  •  Thrush  like  Warbler.')  Europe  N. 
Africa,  Arabia  (Sohlegel),  Japan  (Temminck); 
rare  in  Britain :  migratory.  Beplaced  in  India 
by  Acr.  brunnescens. 

Sylvia  airlcapilla,  {Curruca  atrieapilla  ; 
'Blackcap  'Warbler.')  Europe,  W.  Aain, 
Arabia,  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck )|  all 
Africa.     One  killed  in  Java  (Temminck.) 

Sylvia  dnerea.  (Owrruca  einerea :  *  Common 
White-throat')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia 
(Schlegel),  N.  Africa  :  migratory. 

Sylvia  curruca,  {Curruca  tylvveUa :  *  Lesser 
White-throat.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  :  migra- 
tory* Common  in  India  ;  and  a  nearly  affined 
but  larger  species  in  8.  India,S.  affinis  iCurruea 
einerea  apud  Jerdon.) 

Sylvia  orphea. {Curruca  orphea  ;  *  Orphena 
Warbler.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia,  (Schle- 
gel) rare  in!  Britain  :  mis;lratory.  The  Indian 
race  seems  to  differ  only  in  having  a  some- 
what longer  bill :  inhabiting  both  Upper  Hindu- 
stan and  S.  India. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus,     (Sylvia  troehilus  ; 

*  Willow  Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N. 
Africa  ;  W.  India  (apnd  Gould,  but  needa 
oonfirination) :  migratory.  Has  been  known 
to  stray  to  N.  America. 

Begulut  eristatus,  .(' Golden-crested  Eegu- 
Ina.')  Europe,  N.  Aaia,.  Japan,  W.  Asia, 
Barbery  :  partially  migratory..  Beplaced  in  the 
W.  Himakya  by  R.  himalayensia. 

Reguhides  proreyulu8,  {Beg^us  modeshiB  ; 

*  Dalmatian  Begulns.')    Asia ;   very  rare  ia 
>  Europe  :  one  spcounen  obtained  in  DahcKtia 
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and  anotiier  in  Eaghnd.    Cominoii  in  India 
with  several  afflued  species. 

FaniB  major.  (*  Great  Tit,')  Europe  N. 
Asia,  Japan,  N.  Africs.  Replaced  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  by  P.  cinereus,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  also  by  P.  montioolus. 

Parui  ecmdeut.  {'  Blue  Tit/)  Europe, 
M'.  Asia,  Japan,  China  Formosa. 

Parus  ater,  ('  Cole  Tit.')  Europe,  Siberia^ 
Japan,  Formosa.  Replaced  in  Nepal  by  P. 
osmodtus. 

Orites  eaudatut^  (Portca  caudatw  '  Long* 
tailed  Tit.')     Europe,  N.  Asin,  Japan. 

OahbcUes  aulpkure^u  {MotaciUa  hoaruia  ; 
*  Grey  Wagtail.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries,  Australia  ?  Mi  juratory  within  the 
British  islands  :  common  in  India. 

Pipastei  trwialia.  {Anthua  arboreus  ;  *  Tree 
Pipit/)  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  W.  Asia,  N. 
Africa  ;  Himalaya  (but  much  confounded  with 
the  common  P.  agilis  of  India)  :  migratory* 

AntkuM  pratenns,  '  Meadow  Pipit.'  Europe, 
N*  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  W.  India,  (QouM), 
Nepal  (Hodgson,  Gray) ;  one  speciaien  reoeiv*^ 
ed  ffom  Peffo. 

AnthuB  ohacurus,  [A.  petroaiu  ;  *  Rock  Pi-> 
pit.')  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan.  Keplaoad  in 
the  Himalayan  region  by  A.  Cervinns,  which 
is  likewise  found  in  Europe. 

CorydaUa  Richardi,  (AiUhmB  Ricarii  ;  *  Bi- 
ohard's  Pipit.')  Europe,  A»ia,  N.  Africa ;  oom- 
mon  in  India  ;  very  rare  in  Britain. 

Corydalla  oampestriA,  A  common  European 
bird  which  even  abounds  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  has  not  hitherto 'been  observed 
in  Britain,  is  also  common  in  parts  of  India. 

OcUrida  arUtata,  {Alafada  cmtaia  ;  '  Crest- 
ed Lark.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  rare  in 
Britain  ;  common  in  India,  where,  known  as 
the  Ohandml  or  CharwM. 

Caiendrdla  hrmhydmeiyla.  (Akntda  brat^f^ 
daa^  ;  ' Bhorttoed  Lark.')  S.  Europe,  N^ 
Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  >  extremely  oommon  in 
India,  where  currently  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  '  Ortolan/ 

CerAUauda  deseriamm  of  Spain  and  N. 
Africa  iahshcfea  8iadh. 

•  Amnomanes  JMUonia  oooors  in  the  deaerts 
of  N.  W.  India,  being  replsoad  Airtbar  aouik 
h^y  A.  phCBnicnra. 

£mbenia  miliana^  ('  Common  Basting/) 
Bttrope,  W.  Aaia,  Arabia  {Schlegel)  Barbery. 

JKn^erssa  ciM^la.  ('YeUow  Bnntina.')  En* 
rope,  to  beyond  the  polar  oircAe :  veplaoed  in 
the  W.  Himalaya  by  £.  pithyoenis,  aft  in- 
habiftant  also  of  SibeiiA,  which  •aoours  rai» 
lyin  W.  Eura^. 

KmJberiga  Oia  of  fl.  Bnltopa  k  common  in 
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as  L^dcn.  E.  ftiscata  of  N.  Asia,  Japso,  J 
common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  oocon  sonciir  J 
in  oonsidersble  numbers  in  Lower  BcbmI  L 
raelanocephala  of  S.  Europe  is  connoo  a 
partaof  India. 

FringiUa  monit/Wii^la.  (fountain  Ftan' 
Europi*,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Af^tis 
istan,  Kashmir,  W.  Himalaya ;  a  winter  1 1. 
taut  in  Britain.  The  European  Mcntifrio^u 
nivalis  has  been  obtained  at  Kandahar. 

Pauer  monJUimu.  ('  Tree  Sparrow.')  £> 
rope,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  eastward)  Stbcm 
Tibet,  Sikbim,  Arakan,MabyaB  pemsstt)s.J2n 
China,  Japan* 

PoMer  dometticuM,  (*  House  BpsTrov.*)  E» 
rope ,  Asia,  N.  Africa  ;  the  Indian  rsee  iP.  *¥ 
(fun<«  of  Jardiiie  and  Selby) differing  liiei-) 
fVom  the  European  in  the  pshmets  of  ih 
males  and  youn^,  the  much  more  slbatfat  i 
of  the  lower^psrts,  and  bright  rnfoweolwriv;: 
on  (he  back  of  the  adnlt  male. 

Pa$ser  Mlieariiu.  {vd  his/mnidfffii 
Barbary  and  the  southern  parts  of  £ftrT4 
Asia  Minor,  Bokhara,  and  AfghasistiA,  i.«. 
the  Peshawur  valley  and  Kohat  in  Urre  ixf 
iMsittg  everywhere  more  highly  gfKrtriou  ui 
P.  Domestfcus.  P.  Petronia  (ar  Petrsnis^i 
ta),  also  of  S.  £un>pe  an  J  N .  Africa  to  Mftdc-. 
is  common  in  Afghanistan. 

CoccoihratuteB  vutgarts.  {*  Hawfiack/)  U 
rone,  Siberia,  China,  Japan  (fv.  C  JspoftTJ 
Schlegel  ?) 

Chryiomibris  sp%nm$.      (CanMu  ffMUs 

*  Siskin.')  Europe,  Siberia,  Japsa  :  ««' 
visitant  chiefly  in  Briuin,  brtediof  in  \^ 
north. 

a 

Lmota  cannaJbina,  ('  Common  Lmoe*. , 
rope,  Siberia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Barhan. 

Linota  oaneeceM.    0  Mealj  Brdpolfr;  >'^ 
tbern   regions  chiefly,    Greenlsiid*  J«p>& 
irrasrular  winter  visitant  in  Britain. 

Linota  moniium,     ('  Mountain  Linott.  -■; 
ropa,  N.  Asia,   Japan  :  N.  or  S.  Bnu 
cording  to  season :  replaced  in  Afghioif^  • 
L.  Brevirostri8> 

Carpodacm  erythrifuts,  which  is  nn  r 
N.  E.  of  Europe,  is   a  common  wioterrx^i 
Over  the  greater  part  of  India.  ^  ,  , 

Loxia  curvtrostra.  ('Common  Crosstfl  '• - 
cutt  of  northern  regions  :  all  Europe ;  h*i^^ 
istan  :  an  irregular  visitant  in  Britain:  h  \" 
rica  it  has  been  obtained  so  far  soutb  ii  r.  v 
Bermudas.  A  much  smaller  sp^ciaic^J^ 
the  Himalaya,  the  L.  Himalayiaa. 

Loafia  hifiuouUA.  (*  Bnropem  WhitMrr 
<SrossbilK')  N.  Enropa  and  Asia,  Buu'! 
(Gould) ;  rare  in  Britain. 


SkumiavulffarU.  CCammanStarliM  - 
the  W.  Utmabya;  and  £•  PafeOU,  tdiich  hope,  Asia,  Africa,  Atares :  eevaon  ii  t^  ^ 
aeean  io  be  plcDtiliA  in  *9ikyfli,  haa  oooaaidif-  mrioya  and  N.  loM,  Kashmir*  Aff  H^-' 
aUf  baca  obsacaad  ia  Iboopei,  evtt>ao  far  WMt  I  &c.,  as  in  Britain,    V.  B^-*Aa  Al^  ^-^ 
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im,mmgmi  to  Si.  imiMlon  appsftuii  to 
be  present  apeojes,  beiag  fta  oM  male  witii  the 
lie  specks  obsolete :  Ike  triio  fit.  mrioolor  of 
•rdiois,  Btrbwyt  ke.9  is  veiy  dittiiet  and 
inch  less  bright  in  its  glosses. 

Fatiar  roBeus,  (*  Bose-oolonred  Psstor.*)  fia- 
ope,  Asity  sod  Af  riea  :  oommon  ia  India  i  raie 
B  firitaio' 

Frepltu  graeulus,  («  Chough.')  High  moan- 
iIdi  and  sea-eliffs  of  Earpp6»  Asia,  and  Afritt  ; 
ommoQ  in  high  Central  Asia,  the  Himalayaa, 
Ifgtiioistsn,  &c;  as  is  also  the  Pynrhooorax 
ilpioQsof  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

Cmui  corax.  ('  Baven/}  Cironit  of  northern 
t^ou ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Pnnjsb,  Kashmit , 
kiicliiDistan ;  the  Tibetan  speetes  eonsidmd 
iistioet,  bat  probabfy  ou  insnfficient  evidenee. 

Ccrmeortme,  (' Oarrioii  Crow/)  Europe, 
Ifgtiamften,  (Pusbnt),  Japan  qpud.  Tern- 
Dinck )— BepUced  in  Indirby  C.  Cnlminsttta. 

Corm  comix.  (*  Aooded  Crow/)  Europe, 
bit  Mmor,  Afghanistan,  Japan  (Temminck), 
Biibiij. 

CmufmgUeffus,  C^  Rook.')  Europe,  N. 
ind  W.  Alls,  Afghanistan,  Peshawar  vriley, 
Kashmir :  replsped  in  China  and  Japan  by  C- 
Paitisitor. 

^9  mtmeiula.  (*  Ja^daw/)  Europe,  8i- 
^^,  fiarbary,   W,   ^sia,   Peshawar  valley, 

Ktthmir. 

^  Pica  cauiaia.  C  Magpie.!)  Europe,  W.  Asia. 
Siberia*  £.  N.  America,  China  f  Japan  P  Be- 
tUced  in  Afghanistan  and'W.  Ti)>et  by  P.  bao- 
riana,  in  £.  Tibet  by  P.  bottanensis,  in  China 
adJtpaa  (?)  by  P.  inadia  and  Satbaiy  bf  P. 
ituriuoics. 

rttiif  torpUUa.  (« Wryneck.')  Europe,  .Am$ 
^Abioit  China,  Japan,  JUnuehatka  ;.com- 
Doo  IB  India,  as  in/Britain ;  joigratory, 

Vptpa  epops.  (« Hoopoe.*)  Snrope.  4/iiAi 
^lica ;  a  oomjDan  ^  winter-visitant  in  Lower 
fcngiL  but  generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  affiur 
d  «oc  in  Upper  Hindujjtap  and .  B.  Judia. 
^Suta iyriaoa,  or  *  Rock  N|ithatch\pf .  S,  E. 
'Orope,  and  Asia  Uinor*  or  a,  species  of  simi- 
tf  kabits  {noat.pj^bqibly  J^  same),. inhabits 

ijrliABistan : 

TncMrotnLvt  ^w<mt^  orWall  OreeplBr  of  8* 
•Qrope,  is  very  coounon.  in  the  Himalaya,  Af- 
bvttsunf  fco. 

,  ^^»«^w  conofrns.  («  Common  Cuckoo.'J 
*ropc,  Asia,. Africa,  "Malay  countries  :  cpm- 
wn  io  the  Himalaya*  visiting  the  plains  du» 
H  the  cold  season. 

UnwuM^arrwto.  (« Boiler.*)  Enrope,.  Africa, 
^.  Asis,  AfKhaoiatan,  Kashmir,  JBindh,  C^un- 
n  ?  mif^ratavy  in  Earope  ;  and  rare  in^  Brittto* 

U€r9p9  ofia^er.  ('  Bee-eater')  *  Bnropei 
^  W.  Asia,  AfghftBHtan,  Kashmir,  Sindh, 
^1^?  ngntoty  in  Bosrope,  ynd  laio  ia 


Him/ndo  tmiMxi.  ('  SvaOoir.')  Boiopa,  Asia. 
Afriea ;  paigratory  ;  ooBimaa  in  the  pUona  of 
India  doring  the  oold  seaiim. 

Hirundo  wrbica  ('  Martin.')  Europe.  Africa. 

Aaia,  (Siberia  0  aoaaewhat  ran  (orl6oalf)i]i 
India  i  nrigratoiy. 

iTsrsn^  djparMi.  (*  fiaad  ^artva.')  Snmsfe 
Asia,  Africa,  N*  Ameqca  ;  naigratovy  :  ^  %or 
dia  loqal,  and  moaily  xeplaoed  by  ]I.  siaaasis* 

Hirundo  ruputm  cf  &.  Europe  is  eDaaaaoB 
m  the  high  aaoant^s  of  India  ;  Sfid  then  is 
a  diiniiiat|f«  of  it  riao  in  Iha  H*  eobeokar  of 
Sykaa. 

Cypidfu  ApuB.  ('  Comoion  Bwift-')  .Snrope^ 
N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ;  aaigratoiy* 

Oypuimmdba.  (O.  idpinui\  'Alpide  Sviit,') 
High  monniains  (ohiellj)  of  EnropOi  Asia,  and 
Africa :  tolerably  mmmnn  ia  the  Himalaya. 
Central  India,  ililgicis.  and  Ceg^on :  rare  ia 
Britain. 

AcanthyliB  cawdoumta^  or  Jarge  Spiny-lailld 
Swift  of  the  Himalaya^  has  ones  been  shot  in 
Snglaad,  according  to  l^r*  &0]^. 

Ct^nmulffui  JBuropanu.  ('Night«jar/)  Ett« 
rope.  N.  Afriea.  W.  Asia  ;  flibma  and  Kass- 
schstka  (Pennant ;)  migi;»tory.  Beyeial  spesiea 
inbsbit  India. 

OolumbaJivia. .('  Book  Dove;')  Eorope.  N. 
Asia  to  Japan,  K.  Africa  ;  abundantly  replevied 
in  India  by  the  barely  aeparable.C.  intermedia. 

Struma  dnerea.  (Fardix  einena  ;  '  Commoii 
Partridge.')  Europe,  S.  Siberia.  AJsia  Minjor  : 
Mesopotamia  P  Persia  ?  Egypt?  a'  Bear  (ionge- 
ner  lately  discovered  in  TU>et. 

Cotwmix  vulgaris,  ('Goaunon  i^aiL')  JEnk" 
rope,  Asia,  Afriea  '.*  chiefly  migratory.  JU>taid« 
ant  in  India,  though  .M,  Oonki  oonsidara  th0 
xace  of  this  country  to  be  distinet. 

Tetyax  cao^estris^  {Otis  ^rax  ;  *  litUe  Bns« 
tjsrd/)  Europe,  K.  A^ca,  Aaia  Minor,  Meao- 
potamia,  extreme  K.  W.  of '  India  tpeahawar 
vaJl^'.  '     '        '  ,. 

Sovhmca  Mae^piunii,  ((His  Maequeerm; 
*  Maqneen'sBuBt^rd.')  N.  V.  it  Indisi  i^ghan* 
iatan,  &e'.  Very  rare  in  Europe. 

4E4A^fiemm  cr^f^ns.  (^Great .  Plorer.*) 
Europe^.  Aaia, ^rica:  ^^mon.in  I^dia. 

Qfuuradrifis.  ii^tticnla.  ('  &inaed  f  loyar/) 
,  Eurppe, ,  N.  fA^f  J[apan,  Qreenland. 

Charqdrius^  caniit^iu.  (*  KeniiBh  Plover.*) 
iijurppe,  Asia :  not.  unc9\ipmon  in  India. 

Cjl^waftiiusphilifpinus^  \Ch.  mimr  ;  *  Little 
Rii)^4.  Flqrer.'}  .Eui^ope^  Apia,  .N.  America : 
ra^eia:3ritain;  e;ccsedingly  common  in  tndia» 

Charadius  pifrrhainoraXf  a  |ireiy  ,(9ommpn  In* 
^iansp^c^y  is  know^i  m  Europe  as  a,  straggler. 

-ai(tfrssar«NarM.(<8andnl^  Cironit  Of 
Borthem  rogions.  N.  and  8.  Afriaa^V.  Oniaaa : 
rata  in  ladaa  (so  far  as  obsarTed.l^thaiia/U)at 
probably  not  sO' along  thaaaa^fofisl,  ' 
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S^uatarcla  iehetiea  (Sq.  einerea ;  '  Giey 
Plover/)  Circait  of  northern  regions,  Japan^ 
Java,  N.  Guinea*  Australia :  tolerably  common 
in  India. 

VaneUus  crisUOus.  C  Lapwing.')  Europci  N. 
and  middle  Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  N. 
Ifldi%  Sindky  ko.j  but  not  seen  in  Lower  Bengal. 

Strepnlu*  ifUerpres.  ('  Turnstone*')  Inhabits 
all  aea-KSoastSj  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  : 
common  along  those  of  India. 

HcatKOopus  oitraUfftiB,  (*  Oyster-catcher.') 
Girouit  of  northern  regions*  to  the  equator,  if 
not  farther  south :  not  rare  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Sec. 

Qnu  einerea,  ('Common  Crane/)  Europe, 
Asia^  N.  Africa :  migratory ;  now  rare  in  Bri- 
tain :  common  in  India  during  the  cold  season. 

Ardea  dnerea.  (^  Conunon  Heron.')  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  and  S.  Afinea :  common  in  India. 

Ardea  fmrpurea.  ('  Common  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Herodiat  alba :  Ardea  alba  ;  ('  Great  White 
Heron,')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa:  very  rare 
in  Britain :  rery  common  in  India,  though  the 
race  is  considered  different  by  some. 

Herodm  garzeUa.  {Ardea  garuita  ;  '  Little 
Egret.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  exceedingly 
rare  in  Britain  :  Tory  common  in  India* 

HerodioM  hubulcue*  (Ardea  ruteaia  /  *  Buff* 
backed  Heron/)  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
exceedingly  rare  in  Britain :  rery  common  in 
India. 

Ardeiia  mmitia,  (Boiaurui  minuiui  ;  *  Little 
Bittern.')  Europe,  all  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Hima- 
laya, Kashmir ;  replaced  in  Lower  Bengal  by 
A.  sinensis,  and  more  abundantly  by  A.  ein- 
namomea,  which  is  common  throughout  India. 

Boiaurue  itellarii^  ('  Common  Bittern.') 
£urope,  Asia,  all  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Nyetieoras  Oardeni.  ('  Night  Heron/)  Eu- 
rope, Asia ;  Africa,  N.  America  ?  (Species  at 
least  barely  separable)  :  very  common  in  India. 

Cieoaia  alba,  ('  White  Stork. ')  Europe,  Asia, 
K.  Africa,  migratory :  common  in  India  during 
the  cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower 
BeneaL 

Cieonia  nigra.  ('Black  Stork/)  Europe, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  not  uncommon  in  India. 

PlaUdea  Uueorodia.  •  (*  White  Spoon-bill.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa :  common  in  India. 

FaleineUut  ignewi.  C  ^^  faleiaeUue  ;  *  Glos- 
sy Ibis':)  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  N.  and  8. 
America,  Australia :  Tcry  common  in  India. 

Numentui  arquaia.  C  Common  Curlew.') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  (to  Japan),  Malasia: 
tery  common  in  India. 

ifumemius  phmopue,  ('  Whimbrel/)  Europe, 
Ask,  N«  Africa :  common  in  India,  along  aea- 
coaataod  eatnariea* 

T^imoM  ftum.  (<  lotted  Bed*shank.') 
Europe,  Asia  ;  eommon  in  India. 


TotoHW  ealidrU.  ('ComuKm  Bei-«hiBL 
Europe,  Asia :  very  common  in  India. 

AciUie  ockropue.  (Tolanue  ockrop»  *Qn 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  k 
common  in  India. 

AetUU  glareola.    (Totamue  gUretiU  ;  *  W 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  inm  L ; 
land  to  the  Cape  of  G.  Hope :  Jars,  kc 
ceedingly  common  in  India. 

AciUia  kjfpoleuco9'  {Totaam  kffMto 
'  Common  Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia :  esftb 
ingly  common  in  India. 

Totanua  gloUii.     (*  Green-shank.')  Eiirr 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia ;  stragglers  obUiao: 
N.  America :   very  common  in  India. 

Recurvirostta  avoeetta.  (' AvoceL')  Eon; 
Asia,  all  Africa :  not  rare  in  India. 

Himantoptu  eandidiu,     (H,  meloMOfii'- 
'  Black-winged  StUt')    Enrope,  Aii^  lii  Av 
ca :  common  in  India. 

Linoza  agocepkala,      (Z.  meUuun ;  *  Bii  i 
tailed  Godwit/)    Europe,  Asia,  N.&fnci,Au- 
tralia :  very  common  in  India. 

Limoia  rufa.  (*  Bar-tailed  Godwit')  l^'c; 
N.  Africa,   W.Asia:  Nepal   (Hodg80c,Urt;M 
Java  and  Timor  (Temminck). 

Fhilomachug  pugnax.  {Maekela  ppi^ 
'Buff.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa:  c^sizr 
in  India. 

Scolopax  nuticola,  ('  Woodcock.')  ^V- 
Asia,  N.  Africa:  tery  oommoo  in  fliSi^)) 
not  rare  in  the  Nilgirit,  more  so  in  the  \a%\^*^ 
of  Ceylon ;  a  specimen  occaaionslij  liu  : 
Lower  BengaL 

Qalliaago  ieolopaeimu,  (S€olopaxgalh»sr 

*  Common  Snipe.')    Europe,  Asia,  N-  Atj 
very  common  in  India. 

GaXlinago  gaUinula;    Sedlcpas  geRif*  ^ 

*  Jack  Snipe/)    Europe,  Aaia,  Baibu? :  R^ 
men  in  India. 

Tringa  Svharquaia,     ('  Curlew  Baodpc-r 
Circait  of  northern  regions,  to  beyonJ  ^^ 
equator  ;  Australia  %  very  common  in  Ibcu 

Tringa  eanutua.  (*  Knot')  Circoil  of  wri- 
ern  regions :   rare  in  India* 

Tringa  pUOgrhyncha.  (•  Broad-hiW  St-: 
piper/)      Europe,  Asia ;     Sumatra,    B^*'^ 
Timor  (Temminck) :  not  uncommon  io  1=^ 
rare  in  the  U.S.  of  America. 

Tringa  mintUa.  ('Little  Stint/)  fc^^- 
Asia  :   very  common  in  India.  .  . 

Tringa  Temminekii.  C  Temminck*i  Stis^ ' 
Europe,  Asia,  N.   Africa :  oammoB  ioIr'> 

Triaga  Alpina.    (Trimga  variahUa ; '  ^ 
iin.')    Arctic  regions  ;  circuit  of  northori  t^ 
gions  ;  Japan ;  Timor   (Temminck) ;  ^^"^ 
not  rare  in  India. 

Pfudairopws  Juticarius.   (' Gity  PWi'T' 
Circuit  of  northern  rsgiooa :  OBsapcoa^'^ 
tained  near  Calcutta. 
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lobtpa  kyperhoreu».     {PhdUnropus  hyper- 1     Anm  pendope.  ('  Wigeon.)  Barope^  Aiui,' 
tus ;  Bed-neeked  Fhalaropa/)    Circuit  of  N.  Afrioi :  eommon  in  India. 

Fultgula  ferina.    ('  Pochard.')   Circuit    of 


Ibern  regiona :  one  specimen  obtained  near 
idras,  tnotlier  in  Nictfagoa,  and  a  pair  in 
t  Bermudaa. 

Crex  prcBientis.  (' LandraiL')  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa :  common  in  Afghanistan,  rare  in  the 

W.  of  India:  specimen  obtained  in  the 
rmudat. 

PonoM  MameU0,  Orex  panana;  ('  Spotted 
ike.*)  Europe,  Ada,  N.  Alrica :  eommon 
India. 

Poncma  puiiUa  (Crtx  putiUa  ;  '  Little 
rake/)  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Japan  : 
epal  (Hodgson.) 

Pmna  BmlUmix  (flrex  BaillaiUi;  <Baillon's 

take.')  Borope,  Aaia  to  Japan,  ail  Africa : 

lerediogly  common  in  India. 

GaUinula  chlcropus.  ('  Moor-hen.')  Earopc, 

sia,  all  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Fvlka  atra.  ('Common  Coot.')  Europe,  Asia, 

>.  Africa,  where  found  additional  to  F.  oris- 

ita) :  Aneriea  and  Javanese  species  distinct : 

ommOQ  in  India. 

^fuer  emmet  (^Jnser  ferui  ;  *  Grey-leg 
lOose/)  Sorope,  and  Asia :  common  in  India. 

AntnhrackyrhyTichus^  ('  Fink-footed  Goose.') 
lorope,  N.  Aaia :  Punjab  (rare)  ? 

Bemda  ruficoOk,  (Amer  ruficoUig  ; '  Bed* 
reasted  Goose.')  N.  Asia,  chiefly  :  rare  in 
I.  lodia. 

Cyf^nm  mimova.  {Cygnuafenu  ;  '  Hooper 
tan/)  N.  Europe  and  Aaia  ;  N.  Africa  ;  mi- 
ratory :  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  valley  of 
iepal. 

Camrca  riOHa,  {TadoriM  ruiila ;  '  Ruddy 
ibieldrake.')  Europe  and  Asia,  N.  Africa  ire- 
iaod  in  S.  Africa  by  C.  Cana^  :  very  com- 
)0Q  JQ  India. 

Tadorna  vulp€n$er.  ('  Common  Shieldrake.') 
iarope,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  common  in  the  Pun- 
^  ;  not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

SpahiladffpecUa.  {Amai  elfpeaia  ;  '  Sho- 
wier/) Circuit  of  northern  regiona,  N.  Africa  : 
^leiably  common  in  India. 

Am  tUpera.  C  Gadwall.')  Circuit  of  nor- 
tem  regiona  ;  Barbery  :  tolerably  common  in 

iidia. 

iwi  aaUa.  {'  Pintail  Duck.')  Circuit  of 
orthem  regions,  Barbery  :   Tery  common  in 

odia. 

Aw  hosehaa.  ('Wild  Duck')  Circuit  of 
<»rthern  regions,  Barbery ;  in  India  confined  to 
u^db,  Punjab,  and  the  Himalaya  and  its  ti- 

'^^li  replaced  aonthward   by  A.  Pfficilor- 

lynda. 

Am  quirquerdula.  (*  Oargany.']  Europe, 
^^1 N.  AfHca  :  very  common  b  India. 

4«(w  ereeca,  ('  TeaL')  Sorope^  Aaia,  Bar- 
^}  oofluaon  ia  lodia. 


northern  regions,  Barbary  :  common  in  India. 

Ftdigula  nyrooa.  (*  Ferruginous  Duck.')  Eur 
rope,  Asia,  M.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Fuligula  mania.  ('  Scaup  Dude.')  Circuit  of 
northern  regions  :  Punjab,  6indh,  Nepal. 

FuLigvla  criatcUa.  ('  Tufted  Duck.')  Europe^ 
Asia,  Barbary  i  common  in  India- 

Clangula  Glaucum,  (Fuligula  dangula  ; 
^  Golden  Eye.'}  Circuit  of  Northern  regions  N. 
Africa :  Sindh,  Punjab. 

Mergdlua     alballua.      (Mergua      tdbellua  ; 

*  Smew')  Circuit  of  Northern  regions  ;  W.  Asia, 
Bindh,  Punjab,  Oudh ;  apparently  not  ran 
aloni?  the  Punjab  rivers. 

Mergua  merganaer.  ('  Goosander.')  Circuit 
of  nortbera  regions :  not  rare  in  the  Himar 
laya ;  rare  in  Central  India  (M,  ariejUalia  of 
Gould.) 

FocUeepa  eriatatua.  ('Great-crested  Grebe.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa,  America  ;  the  Aus- 
tralian barely  separable :  Himalaya,  Bengal 
Sunderbans.  Perhaps  commoner  than  gene- 
rally aupposed  in  India,  from  its  secluded 
habits  and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
specimens, 

Podtcepa  Philippenaia,  (P.  miiwr  ;  *  Little 
Grebe/)  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands,  N.  Afri- 
ca '  very  oommon  in  India. 

Phalaerocara9  oarho,  C  Common  Cormo^ 
rant.')  Circuit  of  northern  regions,  Barbary  : 
common  in  the  Himalaya;  rare  in  Central 
India. 

Syhchtlidon  caapia.  (Sterna  eaapia  :  'Cas- 
pian Tern.')  Wanner  regions  of  the  old  World 
generally,  Australia  (8,  atrenutu,  Gould)  :  not 
rare  in  parts  of  India ;  but  doubtful  as  occurring 
in  Lower  Bengal. 

Sterna  paradiaea.  (Sterna  DaugalH  ;  *Bo« 
seate  Tern,')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia  :  coasts  of  India. 

Sterna  hirundo.  C  Common  Tern.')  Europe 
Asia,  Africa  :  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

HgdrocheUdonindieci.  C  Sterna  leueoparica* 

*  Whiskered  Tern.'  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay 
countries  ;  very  common  in  Indrs. 

OelockeHdon  emgehca.  (Sterna  cutgeHea ; 
<  GKiU-biUed  Tern.')  Warnser  regions  of  the  old 
World,  extending  also  to  Aiherioa ;  Java  x  eoni- 
mon  in  India. 

Stemala  minuta.  (Sterna  minwla  ;  <  Lenvr 
Tern.')  Northern  hemisphere  •  replaced  in  S. 
America  and  Australia  by  nearly  i^ned  speeieir : 
eommon  on  the  west-coast,  and  in  parte'  of  S. 
India. 

Jmaua  stoUia.  (Sterna  aiolidei;  'Noddy 
Tern.)  0(  general  distribution,  pwr  the  in»- 
mer  parts  of  the  oeom  f  oommon  kr  the  IiidiBn 
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,  0»yektpriinfuUpinoiu8.  (Stmnafldigin^a  ; 
'  Sooty  Tern.')  Very  generally  ditirtbutod,  lilCe 
the  last  ;  Bagr  6f  Bengal, 

.  JCgma  ridibunda.  Larua  ridihtnubu;  ('  Black- 
Jieaded  Gall.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  not 
rare  in  India,  bet  lata  common  than  the  nearly 
tiffined  X<  Brnnneooephalus. 

LarU8fiueui»  (' Leaser  BIadc*baokad  Gnll.') 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocban, 
Cape  of  G.  Hojpe^  N.  Zealand,  Kabul  (Bnrnis%), 
Bay  of  Beng^. 

.  ProeeIhrMJio»Ax^<<Capped  Petrel/)  Indian 
and  southern  oceans  :  a  rare  atraggler  in  Bri- 
tain, that  has  been  obtained  once  only. 
,  FuffiHuiobeeurm.  ('  Dusky  Ptetrel.')  Tropi- 
•al.aod  6. 8ea»;  Anatralia*  rare  northward.*-* 
(Oal. :  Bev. :  No.  IV.  March  1867.) 

The  migmtions  of  birds  has  been  the  theme 
}Si  poets  and  naturalists  in  all  ages.  Mrs. 
&emans,  asks  of  the  awalbws, 

J9ird«,  j«^ov  birds  of  the  vtndering  wing, 
Whence  it  It  ye  odme  withtha  flowers  ofgprftR  f 
^'  We  OMBB  ^nm  the  riior^  of  tha.  green  dd  Nile, 
ffrom  the  \m  where  the  roe^i  of  Sharon  tiniJei 
rrom  the  palmi  that  wa?e  through  the  Indian  tkj, 
IProm  the  myrrh-tree  of  glowing  Arthy. 
f^  We  )uure  twiept  oWr  the  eitiee,  in  long  renown^ 
£ileut  they  lie,  with  the  deeerti  ronnd  1. 
^e  liave  cremBd  prond  rireri.  Whose  tide  liath  roll*d, 
All  dark  with  the  warrior  hlood  of  old  ; 
sAnd  taeh  .worn  wbg  Jiet^  rsgunid  iti  hame, 
TJnder  the  peaaanVt  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome.*' 
And 'What  ha^e'  ye  fonnd  in  the  monareh*i  dome, 
Sinee  laat  ye  tra? ened  the  Une  tea's  foam  ? 
.*'  We  l^?e  foand  a  eha)g^.we  ha?t  fonnd  a  pall, 
Aad  a  gloem  o'enhadowing  the  hanqnet's  hall, 
Aad  a  mark  on  the  floor,  aa  of  liferdrops  fepilL 
-Voo^t  looks  the  aama.  eaye  the  nsst  we  hniltr  I** 
Sad  IS  ronr  tale  of  the  heantifnl  earth, 
BirdsiM  o*enw,eep  it  ia  npwer  and  mirth  I 
^ct,  through  the  wastes  of  the  tracklets  ur, 
'Te  hsTe  a  gvide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 
X«.  over,  desert  and  deep  have  passed, 
8o  shall  we  reseh  onr  hright  home  at  last ! 

Another  poet  thus  alladea  to  the  migration 
^  awallowa : 

.«*  Aa  IUflas,Ml,.aa  ladan  Mge, 
The  Hindoostani  woods  among, 
Conid,  jnhis desert  hermitage, 
W^s  if 't  w«re  marked  in  written  t^nge, 
TctiisUte  the  wild  biid's  soag, 
/'  I  wish,  I  did  hia  power  possess, 
«That  I  might  Iparn,  fle^t  bird,  from  thee, 
\l¥4Mt  o«r  vatit  syafems  only  tfoess. 
And  know  to  what  wide  wUitniiib 
Xoa-go  seroes  the  seap'* 

.  The  !giaai  migration  ef  birds  to  and  from 
•flmitham  clodJA  Asia    ^'si^a  Mr.  Uodgaon, 

aeema  to  take  place  across  the'monntains  of  Ne- 
..paial*  T{ha'waiUpg  and  tyitstorial  birds,  general- 
.qr*  make  a  mefe:aUga  of  the  vfdleyy  oq  thejr  lay 
:  Id  and  from  ihe  Test  plaint  oUndia  and  KkHt 
.llMt  viiu  beinfl^  ,loo  avieUi  4fy»  open,  and 

popobna  for  their  taato— especially  that,  of  U|e 
ytegWonea.  /  Soma^  hoirpver^  itay.  iot  a  Idoger 
/wishMflerliase,  in  their  tttOfX  and^  antnoNiid 
.IttigmtMma  V^.  «>m^  jffito,  i^msjn.lhroigh- 

out  thai  large  portion  of  tko  year  in  which  the 


olamate  ia  oongeftiri  to  tlimr  halAa.  Ofdi 
tbem»  the  selMoas  of  arriYalp  both  froa  cJ 
north  and  from  tho  sooth,  am  marked  rt 
precision ;  and  Mjr.  Hodfaiain  wasledtaaJ 
elude  from  what  ne  observed  there,  (hat  the  bJ 
of  the  grallatoitfa  and  awimmers  are  fotM!  : 
the  .plama  of  ladia,  only  during  the  cold  oom U 
for  (hey  all  arrive  in  the  valley  of  iV^pt^  fn 
the  north,  towards  and  at  the  dose  of  the  nm 
and  aH  ae  regularly  «e-«^pe«r  from  the  m 
upon,  or  soon  af  (ar  tiie  ceaaatioa  of  the 
weather.  In  his  enumeration  of  thsBi  tk 
forb,  he  divides  the  dagratoiy  birds  ista  i 
thrae  daaies,  bdow  iudiaatod. 

Ist.— Of  such  as  nsnally  pasaovertWiafieT| 
Mddm  laliifrhtiflig,  «nd  oibly  for  a  few  kaoL  ' 

2fld.— Of  auch  lis  alight  and  atsy  for  i  fei 
days  or,  at  most,  weeksi 

'Sfld.— Of  auoh  aa  eeem  toseektkitfifT. 
not  as  a  cartfvanaary  meaely,  or  hosNofcii, 
for  momentary  or  temporary  sqjoon,  as  tfcr  r 
way  to  80m«  remote  abode— but,  as  Uiir  (c- 
manent  dwellini  place  for  the  eotira  itaiot. 

A  -ith  class  will  be  constitnted  of  loek  u  c; 
ndt  appear  to  migrate  at  all  -;  oot«ithitiii<;i*: 
tliiit  all  their  nearest  kindied  (ao  toiptsk) <• 
So  regularly. 

Class  L  eihHneea,     . 

Ofder  NATATOBia.  Family  AtiM^ ;  ^'*' 
Geaera  Cj^nus  and  Ansar  -.  Family  ^yasif. 
none  ;  Family  Alcad^t^  none.  Familf  l'^ 
eanidlt ;  the  Ghenera  Pbalacrocoiaz  sad  Pdea 
nusy  Family  Luridm ;  the  Oenem  6un«, 
Yiralva,  and  Lams, 

Order  Grallatobkb.  Family  GrttiSe ;  U 
GenfSts  Grus.  Family  Ardeidm;  the  Ge^n 
Ardea,  Phenicoptems,  Platalea,  Cicooia,  )l;^ 
terta,  Anaatomns,  Tantalus.  Familf  SctUp^ 
ada^  'none.  Family  RaUidm^  tbe  GfbJ 
!;Glaraola.  Family  Charadriaim,  the  G«a0> 
Himatttopns  and  (Edicnamua. 

Clou  II,  embracea, 

Order  NATATonaa.  Family  JtatfiifrM^ 
foUoirfng  Genera,  Tadoun,  Anas,  Hyaebs^ 
Dafila,  Mareca,  Querqnedula,  Mcsgaaicfjiwr 
gula.  Family  CoWai6ufo,  none.  Family  i^^ 
none.  Family  P'elecantdts  ;  the  Gcoen  ft** 
lacrocorax  and  Pelecanos. 

Order  GnALLATOEBS,  Family  Qpnk  >£' 
Genus  Anthropoides.  Family  ArMf. ' « 
Genus  Ibis.  Family  Scolopaeida;  IbeG*!** 
Numeuiu9,  Limieola,  Becurrirastrs,  I^^^ 
Bhynchaea^'Felinda,  Phmopua.  Family  i?a^*' 
tbe  Genera  Ballus,  Farm,  GalUoula,  Porpkir.*. 
^FuKca^  Family  Ckaradriadm;  the  Gti« 
Frolia,  Squatarola,  YaneQua,  Charadiiai* 

Gkit  7//.  embracMy  . 

Order  MATATOAaa.  FamOy  JmMf:^ 
GtfDera  Maraea*  tfid  <  Itiaeninedala,  i'^.fT 
imui^  a»  ia  lome  aaoEBd  taike).  ImAy^ 
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none.    Ismily  JMht  tone.    Family 

Onler  GmaiL4Tobis.  Family  Qruiim^  none* 
amily  JrdMgf  the  Gi^nera  BoUurus,  Artjaea, 
icotiia.  Family  Scolopctcida,  the  Gepera  GaU 
iji20  and  Scolopax.  Family  Rallida  ;  the 
euere  Futb,  fialius,  and  Fcdica  (where  pro- 
tied  in  holy  tanka).  Family  Charadruida  ; 
le  Genus  Gharadrius,  (one jsmail  species  of.) 
CtoM  IV,  embraoei, 
Order  Nata^o&bs,  ooiit. 
Order  GaUiUTovaa.  Faa&ily  GruiAe,  none. 
'amily  Ardeida }  the  Grenera  Ardea,  (small 
pedes,  or  fiaklas,  only)  and  Nycticorax.  Fa- 
i^v  Mopacida  i  this  Ghoera  Tot^nus  ?  and 
lallioigo  ?  Family  Eailida  ;  l4ie  Genua  I%al- 
w.  Family  Ohvntdriim  the  Oeooa  Vanalias, 
oe  spedes— the  Tithir. 

Tbe  Ofsiktanal  and  Natatorial  birds  begin 
)  arrire  in  Nepal,  from  ilie  JSTartk^  towardia 
ae  doie  of  August,  and  continue  arrivixig  till 
be  middle  of  September,  The  first  to  appear 
re  the  oonason  snipe,  and  jaek  snipe,  and 
lhyoc))(ea;  next,  the  Scolopaceous  waders 
except  tBeaaod-Qoek  s).iieKt,  the  great  birds 
f  tbe  heron  and  aterk,  and  crane  families  ; 
hea^tbeNatatores;  and  lastly,  the  woodcocks, 
hkh  do  not  reach  Nepaul  till  November-  The 
me  ofthe  re  appearance  of  these  birds,  from 
It  Souli  is  the  begin iiin^  of  March  ;  and 
lev^o  00  arriving,  till  tbe  middle  of  May. 
be  Snt  which  thus  return  to  Nepaul  are  the 
ipes;  then  come  the  teal  and  ducks  ;  then 
e  laro^e  Natatores- and  lastly^  the  great  cranes 
d  slorki.  The  Grallatores  which  visit  Ne- 
'b1,  or  pass  over  it,  are  much  more  numerous 
^D  the  Natatores.  The  wild  swan  was  never 
enthoe  but  once,  in  the  mid  winter, of  1828, 
ben  the  apparition  suggested  a  new  version 
the  well  known  hezamerer.^ 

Saiacrisiajterria,  oZftogne  simiUhna  cyg&o.* 

None  of  the  Natatores  stay  in  Nepaul-^be- 
i^d  a  week  .iff- two,  in  autumn,  (when  the  rice 
^steopt  them)  or  beyond  a  few  days,  in 
iog,  except  the  teal,  tbe  widgeon,  and  the 
A  which  remain  for  the  arbolo  aeaaon,  upon 
ae  few  tanks  whose  sanctity. preelades  .all 
iealation  of  them*  Tbere  are  cormorants 
DQghotit  the  season  upon  the  larger  risers 
ilia  the  monntaina  ^  bat  none  ever  halt;in 
valley,  beyond  a  day  or  two : '  for  so  lonp, 
>«rer,  both  they  and  pelicana  may  be  seen, 
i»ionally,  «n  the  bai^  jast  maAtioned; 
^tieLaraa  aad  Btarna  ate  birdsciahidi  usaal* 
sfret  the  high  •fea^y->-4>ut  Mr.  Hoiifsaon, 
<i  Uled  both  the  red^laggad  Otll,  and  a 
BoJae  pelsgio  Tern,  in.  tbe  valley  of ;  Nepaul. 
li  10  had  he>fi&t«^JBagle8  ;  .and  Ia  truth,  he 
^<i  who,  shall  Umit  tbe  waadmiiga  ^>f  these 
BNBgedUidai&tiieathBnal  expimae  ? 


Larks  are  often  domas^catad  in  8.  ^ 
In  China  it  is  the  Acridotherea  cristella^ua 
the  Shantung  lark.  It  has  great  facility  in 
learning  sounds  and  wiH  bark,  mew,  erow, 
cough  and  sneese,  sometimes  talk,  and  a  single 
bird  will  felch  416.  The  Acridotherea  w^ll  iaji. 
tate  the  human  voice  accurately.  In  China,  a 
atarilng  is  ftften  domestipated  :  it  ia  lively  gnod 
natured  and  easily  tamed.  They  also  tame  thta 
fork<4ailed  Parus  (I^otbrix  lateua  of  Scgp^i). 
It  is  in  form  and  habit  like  the  robin  of  Britain, 
is  pretty,  olive  ^r^en,  black  forked-tail,  with 
wing  primaries,  bright  yeilow  and  red.  It  turns 
summeraaults  on  its  perch.  They  have  a  ah^rt 
load  song.  Canaries  are  sold  in  many  shops  .of 
Japnn.  The  grackle,  Gracula  religiosa  called  the 
Mina  is  largely  domesticated.  The  partridge, 
the  bulbul  shr'rke  are  also  largelv  domesticated. 
The  Hoopoe  is  to  be  seen  uecasionally. 

The  names,  synonyms  and  loeaUties  pf  mqa^ 
of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  are 
given  in  Mr.  Slyth'a  eatalagne,  and  are  as  fol« 
ilowa : — 

Class  AVES,  Order  I.  8CAN80RES.  Fam. 
PSiTTACII) j;.  Stthfam,  CACATUINiB. 
(Coeka^ooa). 

Genus  CA^LYPTORHTNCHUS,  Vigors  and 

Horsfield. 

C.  pikatim  (Gould's  B.  A.,  Ypl.  T.  pi.  i4.) 

Stv.  PaittacDS.galf«lni,  Lathain. 
CaUocephaioa  aaitnde,  Jjesipn. 

Inhabita  S.  Anatndia ;  Islands  in  Basa'a 
Straita ;  Y.  D.  Land. 

GenMB  CACATUAi  Brissqn. 

C  moj/uecenm  (Lear's  PnUatidm,  pi.  2.) 

Stv.  Piittatns  molneoenair.    GmeUn. 
Pi.  rotnoeat,  LHthanu 
OaoatuR  rabroonitata,  Britsoa. 
Cw    erythrolopbaa,  Itutm* 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 

C.  eria^o^a (Paubeoton'.a/'Z.  I!nl-2fi3.) 

Srif.  Pttttaciit  cristatni,  L. 

OicalsaJeiioslaphin,  I«m9ii. 

Inhabits  tbe  Philippines. 

O^gaierifia  (Laar's/Pai</a(?^ap^.  pi.  3  r  Gould's 
;B.  A.  Vol,y,,pl.  1.) 

iAnb  Fim«R)iS:mafrHai:1#Htl|am- 
Cacataa  ehrysolophot,*  Lesion. 

Inhabits  (with  local  va^ia(ion)  N.  Qi^i)^» 
Australia,  and  V.  D.  Land. 

a^^nlphurea  (Lear's  'PHUt^iicB^  pl*'4)« 

dm.  Piittactti  Inlphdreas,  Omelin. 
'  TCasataa;lMitao^riatati^^dri«io|i^ 

r,lie. 


.SlOtfa^t.    CJSIZTACIITJ!  (FtfrQtf). 
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Genua  CORACOPSIS,  Wagler. 

(7.  ni^ra  (Edwards,  pi*  5  ) 
Sts*  Tiittaens  nigor,  L. 

Inhabits  Madagascar. 

Oenus  TANYGNATHUS,  Wagler. 

T.    macrorhyncho9    (Daubenton's  PL  Bnl., 
713). 

Stw.  Pflitftou  microrhyncboi,  Gmelin  (the  male). 
P<.  ■amAtraiiai,  Haffles  (the  female). 
Fi.  pileatnt,  Scopoli        «  y^^-  j^^is  ? 
Tt/xnarginatas,  Gmelin   | 
Kiki,  i^amatra  (Raffica). 

Inhabits  Sumatra  ?  Celebes ;  N.  Guinea. 
T.  malacceniU   (Swainson's   111.    Om.,   Ist 
aeries,  pi.  254). 

ST5.  Psittacus  malaceennt,  Latham  (neo  Gmelin). 
Tana,  Malhyan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra, 
Genus  PALiEORNIS,  Vigors. 

jP.  Alexandri  (Edwards,  pi.  292 ;  JfcU.  Libr., 

PsiUacidat  pi.  2.) 

Stv.  PflUaoiu  Aleuuidri,  L. 

Pi.  eapatiia,  ^  ]  The  female. 

PtitUens  gninneentia,  Scopoli  (neo  goineema, 

Gmelin). 
Pi.  Sonneratii,  Gmelin. 
Pal»ornii  nipalenaia,  Uodgaon.  As.  Baa,  XIa, 

177. 
Chandana  (sandaUwood  eoloured,  allading 
to  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  under-parts  and 
upper  portion  of  the  back),  Beng. :  Karan 
suga  and  Kararia  of  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Baee 
Totah  (Royal  Parrakeet),  Hind.  (Jerdon) : 
Kyai  Phoungkha  ?  Arracan.  Inhabits  the  Hil- 
ly regions  of  all  India  Proper,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  indosive :  Assam ;  Sylhot ; 
Arracan ;  Tenasaerim. 

P.  torquatus  (Danbenton^s  PL  JEnL  551). 

Siir.  Piittaca  torquata,  Briaaon. 

PiitUcni  Alexandri,  var.  B.,  Latham. 

Pa.  cnhicnlarii,  Haaaelqnist. 

PiL  doeilii.  Vieillot. 

Tar.  Solphnr  Parrakeet,  8hav. 

Tya^  or  Teeah  (imitative  of  yoice),  Hind. : 
Tent'fUa  iuga^  Nepal  (Hodgson) :  Lybar  Totah, 
8.  India  (Jerdon)  :  Kyaigyot,  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits the  Plaina  of  India  :  Arracan,  Tenasaerim, 
and  Malayan  peninsula  to  the  latitude  of  Pen- 
ang.  W.  Africa  (apud  Swainsoii)  :  smaller 
variety. 

P.  bUorqucUui  (t) 

8X9.  pBittaona  bitorqnatna  (P),  Kohl. 

Fi.  torqnaioa,  var.  B.  (P).  Latham  (Sod.  edit.) 
Paittaea  borboniea  torqnata.  (P),  Briaaon. 

*  Ring  Parrakeet*  of  the  Manrxtias.  Inhabits 
Mauritius.  According  to  Latham  P.  Jt^orTMofua 
(i.  e,  his  P$.  torquatui,  var*  JB.jJ  "  inhabits  the 
V.I.  ^a  BottrboD«  and  other  parts  of  the  same  | 
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latitude  both  in  Africa  and  Asia."    The  ha 
named  habitat  ia  extremely  doobtfid. 

P.  columboides,  Vigors,  (Jerdon's  IR  hi 

Zool.  pi.  18 ;  and  figured  also  in  Madr.Jotn. 

XI,  209.) 

Sin.  Patttaeoamelanorhynehna.  ^ykaa,  P.  Z.  fi.  l£:i 
p.  96.  (I'he  female.) 

Muddun  Gowr  Totak,  Hind.  (Jerdon).  L- 
habits  Nilgiris ;  Malabar. 

P.  8chuHcep8,  Hodgaon,  A:  JSm.  XIX,  IT'. 

ia  BJiiji'i 


8tii.  CoBonu  himalayanaa  (?), 
Voyage. 
Madhana  aoga,  Nepal,   Hodgaoa. 

name,  aliuntly  modified,  whieh  ia  aspUr:  ^ 
P.  barhatna,  and  in  S.  India  to  P.  coi» 
boidea. 

Inhabits  the  Sub-Himalayan  legioo,  esd^ 
sively. 

P.  cywnocephalus  (Edwards,  pi.  333;  Daob* 
enton's  PL  Erd.  264). 

Stir.  Paittacoa  eyaaoeephalna,  L«       "^ 

Pa.lUTitorqni.8haw.  (ihefcaak. 

Pa.  annnlatna,  KnnJ,  i 

Palieomia  flavioollari%  FnnUia.  J 

Piittaca  hengalenaia,  Brieion. 

Paittaena  erythroeephaloa,  OmtUa. 

Pa.  ginginianna.  T<Uham, 

Pa.  rhodocephaloa,  Shaw. 

Yar.  Pi.  nareiaana,  Latham  fwith  oeborcdf;!.- 

Faridi,  and  Fariadi  (Plaintife),  Ben'il. 
Tuisuya  (the  first  or  specific  name  imiUtire  j 
cry),  Nepal  (Hodgson).  Tooteah  T^ak,  5. 
India  (Jerdon).  Totd  banydUh  Punjab.  £y  • 
/o-ma,  Arracan.  Inhabits  the  Hilly  region  .. 
all  India  Proper,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan  Tc:i»* 
serim.  It  occurs  also  in  open  jungle,  in  i:- 
Bengal  Sundarbans.  To  the  westward  lear  •; 
the  alluvial  soil,  it  seems  entirely  to  take  *.:- 
place  of  P.  torquattu,  Which  abounds  thrcb.*- 
out  the  Oangea  delta. 

P.  Malaceennt  (Danbenton't  PL  Kwl,  SS' 
LevaUUnt,  pi.  72  ;  Nat.  Libr.  PtiUaeid^.  pi i 

Snr.  Paittaena  malaoeenaif,  GaMlin.  (aaaLBthaa. 
Pa.  embeaoeaa,   Shaw. 
Pb.  ginginiantti,  Tar.  C^  fat  ham. 
Pa.  baibatnlataa,  Boohafcein. 
Barong  Bajan,  Snnatra  (Baflaa). 

Inhabits  Malacca ;  Bufflaira. 

P.  erythrcgtnys,  Blyth. 
Inhabits  the  Nicobar  Isiandi. 

P.  eaniceps,  Blyth. 

Inhabits  the  Nicobar  ialanda  ;  Malayia  Pu 
inaula  (latitude  of  Penang). 

I     P.barbatiui,  (8wain8on*a   JIL  On.,  i* 
series,  pi.  16  ;  Danbenton'a  PL&d.^V* 

8tv.  Paittaena  batbatna.    Pa.   poadi<ariaaai»  ^ 
bomtoa,  Gmalia. 
Pa.  bimacnlatsa,  SpamaaB* 
Pa,  jaTaniena,  Oabeck. 
Pa.  Oabeekii,  Uthaaiu  .  , 

Pabaonia  aigBfoattia,  gofiliMi  (^^"^  * 
Pa.  modcatna,  fkasv,    ?«  &  8|  I^^*  ^ 
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Uadtid  (ebirmiogy  pleating),  the  red-billed 
i?d:  Kafld  (ai  having  the  black  pigment, 
ijd^  applied  to  the  eyebrows  ;  alluding  to  the 
lack  loral  line),— the  black-billed  :  Hind. 
nri^  ^il^  Nepal  (Uodgaon).  BeUet  Java- 
ese.  Iohabit«  the  billy  parts  of  Bengal,  Ne- 
il AnaiD,  Sylhet,  Amcan,  Tenaaeerim,  Ma- 
(jan  peninsnla  (to  latitude  of  Penang),  Sumat- 
1,  Jara,  and  Borneo.  It  is  extrenaely  'doubt- 
il  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  PonHicherry  coast, 
r  any  other  part  of  peninsular  India. 

labfam.  FLATYCERGIN^    (Ground.Perra- 

kects). 

(km  APROSMICTUS,  Gould. 

i.  fry(kropUru8f   (Gould's   £.  A.  Vol.  Y. 

1 18.) 

Sn.  PnttMU  «rythroptcnii,  Qnelio. 
Pi.  neUaotoi,  Shaw 

Inhabits  £.  and  S.  Aostralia  ;  Timor  ;  N. 

ialnea. 

OfliMPLATTCERCUS,  Vigors. 
Rfimvatris,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  V.   pi. 

Sn.  Nttmi  imiiveBtrif,  Tenmiiielu 
Tt,  Biwaii,  Kahl. 
Ps.  ctledoDicai  P  L«thaiB. 

lobsbiis  V.  D.  Land ;  Islands  in  Bass's 

Itraiti. 

Bab^ao.  LOEnNiB  (Lories). 

Section  L  (With  the  tongne  not  filamented). 

(?e»«  ECLECTU8,  Wagler. 

E.pd^ddorot,  (Edwards,  pi.  231 ;  Dauben- 
)n'»?l  Enl.  514). 

8is.  ?sittKiis  polychlomi,  Seopolu 

Fi.  nainivi  et  Pt.  tioensis,  Gmelin, 
Pi.  Tiridit,  lAtham. 
Pi.  liUnlis,  Shaw. 
Mimhaiii  praunni,  Lataon. 

Etra-mohain  ('  prized  fsTorite'),  Hind. 
ihahits  the  Moluccas. 

E,grandu  (Brown,  lU.  Zaol.  pi.  6  ;  Dau- 
snton's  Fl.  Enl.  683). 

Stv.  Piittons  ceylonmui,  Boddiert. 

Pk  gmdit  et  Pt.  janthinui,  Gmelin.' 
Pk  gvebieniiit  var.,  Latham. 

Ul-mohjoa^  ('  red  favorite'),   Hind.  Inhabits 

t  liolaccas. 

Qetm  L0RICULU8,  BIyth. 

L  ftmiLw  (Edwards,  pi.  298,  f.  2). 

8ts.  Pattaeof  pmiiiliis  Seopoli. 
Pi.  plfvliia,  Shaw. 

^nm^ak^  Bindada^  Malayan:  Benndiiy 
)ttm.  Inhabit*  the  Malayan  peninsula,  where 
^common :  also  Sumatra. 


L.  vemaUs  (Swainaou'a  Zool;  lU.f  2nd  series^ 
pi.  I ;  and  figured  as  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing species,  apud  Wagler,  in  Nat.  Lxbr.^  FtU^ 
taddie,  pi.  24).    . 

Snr.  Pitttaeiit  Temalis,  Sparrmao. 

LcUkan,  ('  pendent').  Hind,  KyaMkorda^ 
Arracan  ;  Silindid,  and  SUindHum^  Jav.  In« 
habits  the  Hilly  parts  of  India,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayan  region  to  8.  India,  also  Assam,  Syl- 
het,  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  Java  :in  the  Bialayan 
peninsula  it  sppears  to  be  completely  replaced 
by  L.  pumilu9  ;  and  in  the  Philippbes  and  also 
in  Ceylon,  by  the  next  species. 

L*  pkHtppenM  ?  (Edwards,  pi.  6 ;  Lear's 
PatUaeido!,  pi.  41  ?) 

8x9.  Pnttaeoi  philippenth  P  BriHOii. 
Pa.  atiatieaa,  uithaia. 
Ta.  indicns,  Omelin. 
Tuttaeala  rabrifrontP  Tigort.  P.  Z.  8. 1881,  p.  97 

Inhabits  Philippines  (?) :  Ceylon. 
Section  II.  (With  filamented  tongue.) 

Gf^yitM  LORITJS,  Brisson. 

Z.  philtppensi8f  Brisson  (Edwards,  pi  170  ; 
PI,  Enl  168). 

Sts.  Paittaciu  lory,  L. 

L.  tricolor,  Stepheiia. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas  ;  Philippines  ? 

X.  domicdla  (Edwards,  pi.  171  ;  PL  JSid. 
168  ;  Nat,  Libr.,  PiittacidoB,  pi.  18). 

Sm.  Fiittacns  domicella,  L. 
Pa.  nga«  Shaw.  ^ 
Pa.  rex,  Bechatein. 
Pa.  radhea,  YieiUot. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 

L.garrvlfu  (Edwards,  pi  172;  VL  Enl. 
216 ;  Swainson's  Zool.  III.  2iid  series,  1  ; 
pL  12). 

8t«.  Paittaeaa  ganrnlna,  et  Pa.  aurora,  L* 
Pa.  molacceDaia,  sriaaon. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas. 
Subgenus  EOS,  Wagler.. 

E.  rvhra  (Edwards,  pi.  173). 

Stv.  Paittaeaa  ruber,  Gmelin. 
Pi.  borneua,  Uitham. 
Pi.  casnileatiu,  Shaw. 
Pa.  eyaoonotaa,  Yieillot 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  fcc. 

E.  cyanoririata,  G.  E.  Gray  (III  Geneva  of 
Bird9,  ^.  103. 

Stv.  Loriaa  boraeaa,  Lewon. 
Blae-necked  Xiory,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  &c. 

E.  omata  (Edwards,  pi.  174  ;  P/.  tnl. 
522.) 

Stn.  paittaeaa  oroataa,  Omelm. 
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SMjffiu^  tti  VdndkkUj  Hfnd.  (iiiraM  refer- 
ring to  a  !iiode  of  d>ein8:  silk,  whence  bandhana 
benHlcerebiefs,  bo.)  Inhabits  Sastern  Archipela- 
go (MMlayan  peninsula  apud  Baffles,  bat  this 
▼ery  doubtful). 

Sts.  Pl{ttiei»  QoraB  gtitil«te,  Lttblitt.^  m.    ...^ 
P^  ater  «eopoli.  J  ^^  y®""** 

Ta.  batftTeiuiSi  Latham,— *thfe  a4olt. 

Inhabits  N.  Oainea* 

Genua  TBICnOQLOSSUS ;  Vigors  sad 
Horsfield. 

Tr,  hXBnModm  (J,  and  S,,  iU,  ihn.^  lit 
series,  pi  111  ;  Ph  Enl.^l). 

Stv.  PtittacM  hftmatodi^  !«. 

PiitUca  amboineBiia  Taria,  Briaaan* 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas  ;  Ambnyna.  There 
haVe  been  seen  aeyeral  individuals  devoid  of  the 
dusky  marginin^s  to  the  pectoral  feathers,  des- 
cribed'as  oharsoieristie  of  this  species. 

Order  n.  RAPT08BB.  Trfte  DIURNJ). 
Pam.  FALCONIDJ).  Sub-Fam,   FALCON- 

IN^S. 

Qenm  FALCO,  Lin. 

F.  gyrfaloo.h.  (PI.  EtU.  310  :  Gould's  B, 
B.  pK) 

Bur.  F:  itlandieaa,  Btttttaieli. 
F;  fl^Ddleaut,  OibcIIb. 
f.  RroBnlindiew,  Uaneock, 

Shanger,  Hind.  Inhabits  northern 'regions. 

F.jugguT^  Orsy,  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind^  Zool) 
8tn.  F.  Ingitar.  Jardoa. 

.  Juggur  Falcon,  and  probably  also  Justin 
Falcon,  Latham.  Jhaggar,Jon\t  ;  Lcufgpar,  fe- 
inale  ;  fftTid  rLuggadoo  (Jerdon),  Tteleftu.  In- 
habits India  generally.  Common  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oaifges  above  the  tideway  t  rare 
and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal  within  the 
reach  of  the  tides. 

F.  peregrinui,  L.  (PI  EM-A^l,  4S0,  469, 
470;. 

Sni.  F.  barbaraa^  h, 

F.  commnBiaf'Briaaon. 

F.  hornoticna  add  F.  ater,  Gmdia, 

F.  laoaliitii*,  Daadin. 

F.  abirtinot,  Brehitdn. 

F.  calidoak  Latham. 

F,  iDatam,  bonap. 

Pavrt.  H.  (female)  :  tauri  Satcha  (male), 
H.  :  fi<va  f^ali,  Malay  :  Sikctp  Lang,  Sum. : 
LagiAnginoi  the  Passommahs.  Inhabits  the 
Northern  hemisphere  chiefly  :  common  in  India, 
maity  adulta  remaining  in  Lower  Beiif^al  dur- 
ing the  cold  Beason,  and  especially  frequenting 
•the>IciAity  of  Jheela,  to  prey  on  the  water-fowl 
which  resort  to  them  ;  hence  they  are  tolerably 
numerous  in  the  Stmd^iiians. 


F.  pirtgrindior,  %vai»nSL  (JeHea's  1^ 
Ind.  Zool.  pi.  II,  S8.) 

Bl9.  F.  ahahin,  Jerdon. 

F.  aaltamaa,  Hodgtoa. 

F.  rabet  in^eoa,  AldmYai. 

SAoAm  (*  royal')  female  ;  JToefo  (<  Ami 
male :  H.  Inhabita  India  generally  «  chielj  i 
hilly  pa#ts  :  much  more  ran  in  Lower  fiof 
than  F.peregrimm,  I 

F,  ckicquera^  Shaw  (Ler.  Oit  dTA/r.,  1. 1} 
Gould's  Century^  pi.  2). 


fits.  F.  TvfteoUiay  8i 

F.  drrhataa.  var.,  aad 

Vaaeiatad  Valeon,  LathaiLi 

Proba)4y  F.  biamieaaap«4  Vigw,  P.  2. 1  Wl 

p.  6. 

TamuOi,  fTuntmtee,  )od« 
ToonUra,  Burnes),  female  ;  Cketwa  or  Q^yi 
male  :  H.  Inhabita  Asia  and  Afirien  ;  rmj  ra.i 
in  the  8.  of  Europe  :  common  in  India. 

Sub-genus  HTPCnBIOBCHIS,  Boie. 

H.  %everut  (PL  Col.  12SJ 

8Tir>  Faleo  •eTcnu,  Honfirld. 
F.  Sldro^andi.  i&aiovardt. 
F.  frnttatiit,  G.  R.  Ortj. 
F.  niilpedoidet,  Uodgtoa. 

JAu^quere  (MH.  '  Itew  f[Dsr?'K  H 
Allap  Allap    Cfingeng,  Jav.   Inhabiu  Uixi 
laya,  Java,  Philippines  :   visiting   the  plsiai  i 
Lower  Bengal  in  the  oold  aeason,  wheit  soot 
what  rare* 

H*  Bubhvieo. 

Bi«.  Faleo  w^hatao,  U 
F.  barlftta,  Dandin. 
F.  pueUriaa,  fikawP 

Earjannay  H.:  Surkhptuhtak  ('mfoss-Tctt' 
of  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabits  Europe,  Aaa,  t: 
Africs  t  visits  Lower  Bengal  b  tne  eold  mm 
where  far  from  common* 

Subgenus  TINNUNCULUS^  Tieilkt. 

T*  alaudariust 


Sfir.  MfoaJaaaai 

F.  tinnaBoalat,  tiuii 

F.  intemtinetaa,  MeCbUsal. 

F.  faaeiatu,  fietsin. 

F.  bra&oMM,  fiaebilaiib 

Ehurmiutiat  KurroMa^  KarrmiM,  ni  Tr< 
zi'Narzanak  ('  tete  a  tete').  H.  :  Nm4m\t 
Sin  He  ;  (Burnes);  Gyotkin,  Arraeas;  A- 
AUap  Sapi,  Jav.  (Horsf.)  Inhabits  Burapt  i- 
Asia  :  very  common  in  Lower  Beer>l.  «*^ 
frequently  seen  in  partiea  of  90  or^ 
ualSf  beating  over  the  onltimked  laads^ 

T.  eenekfU  (Gbutd's  B.  B.  pL) 


Snr.  Faloo  oanebria,- 

F.  tinnaaeoloidee  and  F.  laBfeheafia  Siitwar. 
F.  tiaaoBoabriot,  Tieiliol. 
f .  Naasttaati,  Fiaehar. 

Inhabita   the  warmer  parts  V  Bosfs  «n 
Asia  ;  and  found  near  Oalonttn  rrise  N.  Afrw 
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9ntD8  t»*  SASTfiRN  IND  SOUTflERK  AfiliU 


T.  wQwrfMuu  /'P/i  i^n/.  481 1  6oaU's  iB. 

?.pl.    )- 

p.  nS^  Botfdn.' 

F.  inbbateOf  iar»  Latham. 

latiabitfl  Europe  and  Asia. 

T.  (B$dm  (PI.  Bfd,  447,  468  :  Gould's  B. 
J.pl.    ). 

8Tir.  Falcosalon  nnd  F.  litliofiUeo,  Graelio. 
F.  regfllai,  ?alla». 
V.  cwiw,  Me7«r. 
F  iotermlztal,  Daadin. 

Inbabits  Borope  and  Northern  Asia,  N,  W. 
Ihoalaya  ? 

T.jmndatHsCPl.  Col,  45 -^ 

8w.  Falea  pontlaNn^  Ctvier. 

kbabite  Madagaaoar  ;  liauriftitts. 

Genits  HIEftAX,  Vigors. 

B.  tndanoUi^y  B:|ftl|  (J.  A.  S.  Xlt,  179 
-bit),   hhabits  AaaamJ 

H.  nlabaM^  Hodgson. 

Sti.  H.btt9iImiU,«piidB|jtii,  J.  A.  S.XII,  180 

D&Mg-iionhouk,  Arracan.  Inhabits  Nepal ; 
Sjlbet;  Amean. 

E.  fringiUanus,  (Dia.  Gtau.  d^HUt.  Nat., 
J.  ii  I  PL  Cd.  97)» 

Sth.  Faleo  frinffiUtriiu,  Drapfez. 

f  1 '  ■  •         C0A    •    i^a    -M.  J 

HitnaiMMireMMS  aarMUsAi. 
Iblajm  F.  cseniletoMis,  anctorwD* 

SmpBdoMg  Penang :  AUap,  or  AUap  AUap^ 
m.  lababiu  Western  MaUsia  :  reptaoed  by 
thcr  apecMB  in  the  noiS  £aaieni  labnds. 

Sobfam.     FEENINJE. 

Gemu  BAZAi  Hodgaon* 

B.lapkotet(FLCol.\0.) 

fin.  Faleo  lophotos,  Temmnck. 
IS-STama,  Hodgson. 
Falco  et  LepidogeoTB  Lathami,  Gray. 
Lophotaa  mdiena,  LenoD. 

Spana,  (^  lliek^),  Nepal.  Inhabits  India 
!aKnlij  ;  rarer  to  the  ^nth  ;  not  nneommon 
bin^  the  nioj  seaaoo  in  Lo#er  Beofal. 

B,Jerd(ynL 

8n.  liophaster  Jerdoni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI,  464. 

Probably  Faloo  Reinwardtii^  MuHer.  Inba- 
its  Malajan  peninaula. 

e««#PERNIS,  Caviar. 

^  cmtote,  Omer  (PI  Cd.  44> 

fiTv.  Faleo  ^tilorhTncbvt,  Teauniaek. 
F.  Elliotti,  Jameson. 

P.  tntciilosa,  and  probabhr  P.  torqnatos,  mfi' 
collia,  and  atngularia,  Laaaoo. 

Ifttrf^tfw,  (from  Madhfu,  *  honey'),  Nepal 
iHodgaoB) :  Shahutda^  (from  ShahiU,  '  ho* 
^').  H«  (Jea&ii;.  IiihaUU  India  generally, 
^ot  ran;  in  Lovec  Bengal. 


\ 


Subfam.    BLANIN£. 

Oenus  ELANUS,  Sarigny. 

,  £.  melanopUrui  (Lev.,  Qui  Aft.  t.  36.) 

Stn.  Faloo  melanoptenu,  Dandin, 

F.  aonninensu  et  vodfema,  Latham« 
y.  clamoana,  Shaw. 
£.  esattis,  ^iTignr. 
Petite  Boae  Criarde,  Sonneimt 
Kotta  Falcon,  and  (the  young)  Indian  Falcon, 
Latham. 

Kapasi^  (*  cottony*),  H.  :  Angkal  Angkal, 
Java«  Inbabita  S.  Asia  ;  Malhyan  Archipe- 
lago )  and  all  AMca,  if  not  also  the  extreme  8« 
of  Europe  oiDeasionally  ;  eommon  in  Loirev 
Bengal,  and  generally  over  India. 

Subfan.    OIRCAGTIN^ 

QenuB  CIRCAETUS,  Vieillot. 

C.  gallicui  (FlJEfU  4I3.> 

Btk.  Falco  galUcna,  Gmelln. 

F.  brachydactrhia,  TemmincW 
F.  leaeopaia,  Becfastein. 
iF.  Imipea^  WUaon. 
aquflk leacataphomma,  Borkb. 
A.  i^ga^giaa,  Brisaon. 

SajMnanlo,  {*  snake-killer*),  Beng.  :  Samp'* 
mar  (ditto),  H. :  Mutpatu,  Can.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and'Africa.  Common  on  the  plains 
of  India,  preferrmg  an  open  eountry.  Jt  preys 
chiefly  on  anakea* 

Genus  HiEMATORNIS,  Vigors. 

H.  cJUda  (Gould's  OetUury,  pi.  1.) 

Snr.  Faleo  cheela,  Latham. 
H.  ondolatns.  Vigors. 
Cirdletna  nipalaosia,  Hbdgaoo. 
H.  et  Bn'teo  bacha,  apod  Franklin  and  Sykes. 
'  W.  albedos,  Cknr.,  and  Bnteo  nkelanotisi  Jerdon,* 
the  young. 

TUoMmj  ('  spotted  Hawk'),  Beog. :  Sahi^itt 
('  full-crested'),  ymuig.  Goomcun^woryala, 
Mabr.  :  Boung'tswoii,  Airaoan.  Inhabits  In- 
dia generally  :  extremely  common  in  Lower 
Bengal ;  preferring  a  jungle  country,  with  shal- 
low jheels  and  tanks,  wfaMBre  it  preys  much  on 
frogs  which  it  clutches  in  the  mud. 

ffm  bidom 

$xjr«  Faloo  bido,  HoaMd,  Lar,  Oif  d'Afr.  t.  15. 
F.  hacha  (?),  Daadin« 
F.  oheela,  var.? 

Bido,  Javan*  Inhabits  Malay  countries^ 
AfHea? 

Subfam.    CIRCINJ!. 

Oentu  CIRCUS,  Lacepede. 

O.  aruginosus  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  82)* 

Stv,  Faleo  tfnifinnosas,  L, 
F.  mf as,  Gmelio. 
F.  anrndinaeeoa,  Bechatain, 
Aoeipiter  circos,  Pallas. 
Ciieaa^paloatria,  Briaaoa. 
C.  variegatosj  b^kei. 

O.  rof as  var,  indicas,  and  C.  Sykesi,  Losson, 
Koota  Faleoa,  -Hmkooroo  Faleon,  and  Rafoiia« 
eartd  Faloon,  laitham. 
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SO 


BIRDS  OF  EiSTERK  A1«D  SOUTHERN  ASIl^ 


CVoa  or  Mat  OkU  V  Meadow  Kite'),  Beng. 
(fl^eneric) :  Kutar,  and  Kuiehsir  (capped),  Hind. 
Sufid  Sira  ('  white-beaded'),  and  Tika  Bauri 
(Hawk  with  the  tika  frontal  mark),  (B.  Ham). 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

C.eyaneus  (Gould's  B.  E,  33)* 

Stn,  Faico  cyanens,  Linn. 

F.  bohcmicQs,  albicana,  griseuB,  ct  montaniiB, 

Gmelin,  &c.  &c. 
F,  nligmoBQS,  (?),  Omelin* 

TupooSf  or  Moash^khor  (rat*eater),  of  Kabul 
(Burnet).  Inhabits  Europe  and  middle  Asia  : 
replaced  on  the  plains  of  India  by  the  next 
species. 

C,  SwainsanU,  A.  Smith  (Qould's  B,  E.  pi. 
84.) 

6tn.  C.  pal  lidos,  Sykcs. 

C.  dalmaticas,  Rappell, 
O.  albesoena,  Leuon. 
Faloo  herbncola,  TickeU  ?) 
F.  cyaneus,  vox,  A.  Latham* 

Dast-mal  ('  hand.soiler'),  Hind. :  Teea 
(Burnes,  from  the  voice),  Derajat  xlFandouvi 
(B.  Uam)  ;  Inhabits  India  and  Africa  •  very 
rare  in  Europe.  Leas  Common  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal than  C.  cinerascens. 

C^  cineraseetis  (Gould's  B.  E,  pi.  35). 

8yn.  FaIco  cineiascenBj  Montagu. 
0.  Montagtti,  Yieillot. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asini  and  Africa  :  all  In- 
dia ;  Ceylon. 

C  mdanoleucos. 

Syit.  Faloo  melaaoleueos,  Pennant 

Pahatai,  H*  :  AhUk  Fetaha  ('  Pied  Har- 
rier'? ;  Petaha^  &c.,  probably  from  the  voice), 
Nepal,  (H.)  Thin-hya^  Arracan.  Inhabits  India 
generally  inclusive  of  Ceylon. 

Gentu  POLIOBNIS,  Kaup. 

P.  ieeia.  (Hordw.  III.  Ind.  Zaol.) 

8tn.  Cireoi  teeta,  Franklio. 
Attnr  hydar,  Sykt  s, 
Zoggnn  FaleoD,  Latham. 

TUat  or  Teeia,  (from  the  voice),  Hind.  Inha- 
bit plains  of  Indfa, '  where  yery  abundant : 
never  met  with  on  the  mud-soil  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, though  appearing  immediately  this  is  quitted 
ill  a  westerly  direction :  Tenass6rim  provinces  • 
Malacca  ? 

Subfam.    ACCIPITRIN^, 

Genm  ACCIPITER,  Ray. 

Aec.  niiui  (PI  Enl.  467,  4U\ 

ST*.  Valeo  nirai.  L. 

F.  DiiotimUiB,  TiektU,  J.  A.  S.  II,  671. 

A.  fringillariut,  Ray, 

A.  Dnuamieri  apod  Jerdoa,  Madr.  Jonra.  X.  84. 

Baatou  Faleoa,  Laihan. 

Satka^  female  i-^BoMn,  male — Hind.  In- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  :  in  India, 


nomerons  in  the  hilly  parts,  ran  and  accldcotal 
on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  Bengal. 

A.  ntsaidei,  Blyth,  (S.  A.  S.  XYI,  727.) 

Stji.  Faloo  wloeont  (P),  HonSaM. 

F.  ooealoides  (P),  Temmiad^  P.  C.  110. 1»L 
Bamatran  Aco.  fiingillarini  of  the  Ap^a£i  it 
LadyUaiio^s  MoBoinol8irT.8«B«fln,^ 

Sikap  Balhm  (?),  Sum. :   AUap  AUap  Ul- 
lor  (?)  Jav.     Inhabits  Malayan  PeninsnlB. 

A.  virgaUu  (Jerdon's  W.  Ind.  ZooL  pL  i, 
89). 

8nf.  Falco  Tirgatui,  Temmiaek,  F.  C,  109. 

Niiot  minntai.  Lesson  (apod  Q.  R.  QnjV 
A.  hesra,  Jerdon  ;  aod  the  frmale. 
A.  fringillariiu  apod  Jerdoa  OataL 
a!  Dassaniari  apnd  8yk». 

B<ura  (dimunitive  of  Bag^  '  Goahsvk*),  ^^ 
the  m9\t—Dhaiii  (*  a  handful',  '  or  beld  u  the 
hand').  Hind.  Inhabits  India  generally,  bat 
chiefly  the  hilly  parts ;  also  the  llahy  eou* 
tries  :  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Boigsl. 

Gewiu  MICRONISUd,  O.  R.  Oraj. 

AT,  hadiu9,  (PL  Col,  308,  336). 

Sur.  Faloo  hadios,  Gmelia. 
F.  Brownii^  Shaw, 
F,  Dasaamieri,  Temnioek  (aoe  ap«d  Sf hat's  9 

JerdoD*t  CataIo|aef ). 
Aeeipiter  dakhanensis,  Bykei. 
Calentta  Sparrowhawk  aad   Chipfack  Fabsa. 
Lathan. 


SkikrOf  from  shikar  kaima,  to  |niraiM  game\ 
female,  Ckippuek  (or  Ohipka  Jerdon,  tram  tk 
voice),  male  H.  Tkimi^et-mM,  Amean.  laha- 
bits  India  generally  and  Malay  oovntriea,  banc 
numerous  throughout  India,  and  in  Ceyloo ; 
not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 

Genus  ABTUR,  Bechstein. 

A  palumharius  (PL  Enl.  418,  461,  411). 
Stu .  Faleo  pilambariat  at  F.  gaatilai,  1^ 

F.  gaUioariat,  Qmi^Ita. 

F.  alhatooBt,  Boddiert. 

Aeeipiter  attar,  Failat. 

Baz  or  Bos  Khtni^  female,  /mto,  male,  Hbc 
The  Kurungosh  is  probably  a  variety.  lab- 
bits  Europe  and  Asia :  in  India,  ooBllnei  (cr 
nearly  so)  to  the  sub-Himalayaa. 

A.  tHmrgaim(PU  Col.  808). 

Btit.  Faleo  tnfirgatat,  Rainwardt, 
Astar  iDdicQs,  Hodgaon. 
A.    palambariot  apad  Jerdta,  Hair.  Jam.  ^t. 

XXIV,  85. 
8.  eristatui,  0.  R.  Gray. 
Bpiaaetas  rnfltiactas,  MeCldlaad,  P.  Z.  &  1C3. 

Gar  (fort  or  Mountain)  Basra^  Mamk  k-*- 
teemed)  Bazra,  Koteswar^  (fort-ebieftaia),  1^ 
Ohuriali^  frequentiug  peaka),  NepnL     Inhabri 
India  and  Malsy  countries ;  beiag  osa&soA  to 
the  hilly  parts. 

Subfam.    THRASAETINJL 

Genus  PSEUDASTUB,  BIytL 
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BIRDS   OF   EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 


Pt.  paeilonoiui  (PI  Col.  9).     ' 

Sis.  Ifilm  pralonotuf,  Cavier. 
F.  skotopUnifc  Ifr.  Uax. 

Inhabits  S.  America. 

Gmus  SPIZAETUS,  Vieillot. 

Bth.  Miisetiii  Dipalfintts,  crested  Tariety,  Hodgson,  h 
A  8  V,  229. 

N.  paleher  ibid.,  J.  A.  8.  Xlf.  ^05.  1 

Paleo  orientmlis  (P)  et  F.  UnoeoUtiu  (?)  Tern- 
Block  and  Schlegtl. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  aod  mountain  ranges  N. 

of  Sjlhet 

8f,  Hmnaetus  (PL  Col.  127,  134). 

Sm«  Faico  limnaetiia,  Horaileld. 
F.  cafigntufl*  Rtflesi 
F.  niveu*  Temminck. 
linuMtat  nnieolor.  Vigors. 
Kinetas  nipalcnsis,  cKttlesi  Taricty*  HodgsoOy 

J.  A.  8.  V.  229. 
V.  pallidas,  ibid,  jonng. 
Lsks  Falooo,  Baiy  Eagle,  and  probably  Jerwied 

Sagle,  lAtham. 
Lug  'Auqbikar,  Soin.  Wara  rawa>  8ar. 
Yv.  Fsio  crisUtellas,  Temminck. 
F.  Lsthami,  Tiekell. 
F.  dirliatos  (P),  Omdin. 

Skai  Bt^,  and  Sadal,  Hind.  Inhabits  India 
and  Biahiy  oonntries  ;  the  created  yariety  found 
chiefly  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Sp.  aUoniger^ 
Sw.  Ntsaatns  albooiger,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  173. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  (Penang,  Malac- 

»). 

Sp,  Kiemeri, 

Bti.  Astnr  Kiemeri,  de  Sparre. 

Spiuetos  albognUris,  TickeU,  J.  A.  9.  XI.  466 

lahabits  Himalaya ;  Central  India. 
Subfam.     AQUILINiE. 

Gmus  EUTOLMABTUS,  Blyth. 

J^a.  SoneUu  ( Jerdon*s  III.  Ind.  Orn.  pi.  I.) 

Stk.  Faleo  Boneilii,  Temninek. 
Aqaila  inUrmedia.  Booelli. 
Aq.  fasdata,  Vieillot. 

Niaactoa  grandia,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.,  V.  ?80. 
N>  BiTeaa  ?  apnd  Jerdoa,  Catal, 
Oeaocae  Eaglie,  Latham. 

Morttnga,  or  Morangi^  Hind.  Inhabits  8. 
\l  Earope  and  Asia,  and  N.  Africa-    Nepal. 

6>«w  AQUILA,  Meyer, 

^y.  chrysaeff>8. 

i>t5.  Faico  chrjaaetos,  F.  falvas,  at  F.  mctaoaetus  L 
F.  niger,  Gmelin. 
F.  nclaootm,  Latham, 
Aqaila  nobilis,  Pallas. 
Aq.  rein's  Lssson. 

Inhabits  monntalDOUs  regions  of  Europe.; 
^ia,  and  N.  America,  within  the  temperate 
»>Qe,  Himalaya  and  Nepal. 


Aq,  imperialis. 

8Ttr.  Fhlco  imperialis,  Bechatein. 
F.  mogilnik,  Gmelin. 

F.  feroi,  ahd'^rown-baoked  Eagle,  Latham. 
Aqnila  heliaea,  8avigny. 
Aq.  bifaaeiata,  Oray. 
Aq.  nipalenais,  Hodgson,  Aa.  Rea.  XVIII.  pt.ll, 

13,  pL  1. 
*Aq.  chrysaetoa  apnd  Meyer  et  Jerdon,  Catal. 

JumiZf  or  Jumhiz^  Hind. :  Ptus,  Bengal : 
Wonlo^  Arracan.  Inhabits  8.  E.  of  £ucope, 
Asia,  N.  Africa,  lkiymunseng>  Arracan,  and 
Nipal. 

A .  ncevioides, 

8T2f.  Palco  nsevioides,  Cnvier. 
F.  rapaz.  TemmiBck. 
F.  senrgaUna,  Cuvier. 
F.  albicans,  Kuppell. 
F  choka,  A.  smith. 

A.  fnhesceos,  fnsea,  et  panciaii,  Gray. 
A.  vindbiana,  Franklin. 

Wokhab,  also  Jimack  (vide  J.  A.  8.  XV.  8)» 
Hind.  Inhabits  the  Plains  of  India  and  Atrita 
generally  :  but  not  found  on  the  alluvium  of 
Lower  Bengal, 

A.  noevia. 

8TJI.  Falco  BSBvins  et  F.  nndnlatns,  Gmelin. 
A.  malanaetns,  aavigny. 
A  danga,  f  alias. 
A.  bifaaeiata,  Homsoh. 

Spotted  EagUf  and  Brovm-hacked  Eagle  var» 
A.  Latham.  *  Katjanga^  Bakayaari.  Jiyadlia 
(B.  Ham.)  Inhabits  8.  E.  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa.  Common  in  the  Bengal  Bua- 
derbans^  and  found  likewise  in  Central  and  8. 

India. 

< 

Aq^.  hatlcUcu 

Stn.  Morphnns  hastatus,  Lesson. 

SpizaetoSipanctatna,  Jerdon.  ,    .    a    wtt 

Linmaetua  nnicolor  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  aII. 
128. 

Jiyadha,  and  Outimar  (•  Coooon-destroyer'), 
H.  Inhabits,  Common  in  the  Bengal  Sunder- 
bans,  and  found  likewise  in  Upper  ;Bengal,  and 
in  Central  and  8.  India. 

Gewu9  lOTINABTUS,  Jerdon   (nee  Kaup). 

7.  malaienaii, 

Stk.  Falco  malai(>niis»  Beinwardt. 

Aqnila  et  Heteropns  et  Ncopns  perniger,  HoJg- 

son. 
Nisaetns  P  P  OTi?orns,  Jerdon. 
Black  Eagle,  Jerdon,  Catal,  and  8np. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Nilgiris  ;  tfalay 
countriea.  ... 

Genv4  HIERAETUS,  Kaup, 

H.  penncUus. 

Bm.  Fako  pennatas,  Gmelin. 

F.  lagopus,  Bengal  variety,  Latham. 
Aqaila  uinnta,  Brehm. 
Spizaefens  miWoidcs,  Jerdon. 
Butaqnila  strophiata,  Hodgson. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  of  EurQpe,  and  Asia :  India 
generally. 
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Subfam,    BUTEONINiE. 
Genus  ARCUIBUTEO,  Brehm. 

A.  hmiptOoput,  BIjth.  (J.  A.  8.,  XV.  1). 

Stu.  a.  ciyptoMDjt,    Hodgaoa,  Calc.  Joonu  Mat. 
kiiiX.  VUL  9C. 

InhabiU  Tibet ;  Sikim  ?  Darjiling. 
Genm  BUT£0,  Cuyier. 

B,  rufisiui* 

Stk.  IWleo  rafinvi,  RappelL 
B.  canesoeiu,  Uodgton, 
B.  longipet,  Jerdoo. 
Circus  pcctoralu  A*),  Vieillot. 
NbuI  Falcon,  LaUum. 

CUIm  mar  ('  Rat-killer'),  Hind.  Inhabiti 
India  (eenerally  ;  plains  and  lower  bills.  In 
Lower  Bengal,  found  only  above  the  tideway 
of  the  river :  also  N.  Africa, 

J.   vulgaris^  Bechstein  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind. 

Om.  pi.  27). 

Snr.  Valco  batco,  Lio. 

F.  gltncopit,  Mtrrem. 

P.  variegatof,  Versicolor,  eioflwu,  at  obaolfltai, 

Omelm. 
B.  matans  et  fasciatns,  Vieillot. 
B.  albm,  Dandiv.  ^ 
B.  communis,  CoTMr* 
B.  Swainaoni,  Pr.  Bonap. 
B,  montanus,  MattalL 
B*  nifiventer,  Jerdoo. 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere  ;  rare  and  to 
the  northward  only  iu  America.  Tbe  loftier 
hills,  only,  in  India* 

B.  pygnumu,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  177). 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Subfam.    HALUETINiE. 

Genus  PANDION,  Savigny. 

p.  haliasius. 

am.  Fkleo  haliaotii,  L. 

?•  flttviatilis,  SaTigny.* 
P.  indicu«,  Hodgson. 
Bengal  Osprey*  Lathav. 

MaJtchrVMroly  and  Bmlla^  B.  i  MuchererUj 
H.  (Jerdon)  ;  also  McUch'tnaJ^g^t  H- 1  Wanlei, 
Arracan.  It  is  of  general  distribution  ;  the 
Australian  race  {P.  leueocephcUus,  Gould,)  alone 
slightly  dilferinK*  Common  throughout  India, 
in  all  suitable  localities* 

Oenui  PONXOAETUS,  Kanp. 

Bt«,  Faloo  iethyaatos,  Honfield. 

IcthTaatns  btoolor.O.  B.  Gray. 

1.  pfombana.  Uodgson.  J.  A.  8.  VI.,  307, 

ItaUk-marol  ('  Fish-tyrant'),  Beng.  :  Madiw 
ya,  U.  (B.  Ham) :  Jokimant,  Java.  Inhabits 
India  aad  Kalay  countries  :  common  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Am*  Icthyaetna  uBOit  Blytb>  J«  A.  8.  XI.  tOf ,  and 
2li.  SOi. 


Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 

Oenus  BLAGRUd,  Blyth. 

BL  leucogaster* 

aiir.  Faloo  leaeonater,  Oaalia. 
F.  blagraaCF).  Ua^dU. 


F.  dimidiitos* 

F.  albieilla,  var.  ;  Lathaa. 

Ictbyaataa  caltrnngnia,  Blytb,  J.  A-  S.  XI  I  If 

tbf  semi-adult. 
Haliaatva  apbannrvs,  Ooald,  yoaqg. 

Smnpamar  Ea^Uj  the  semiHuliilt  ;  and  Jfa. 
ft/uM  BagU^  the  adult,  Latham.  fJ^amp^  war 
C  snakekUier*),  Oriasa  ;  EOata,  H.  i  Ltsf 
laui.  Sum.  Inhabita  India  ;  Africa  if) ;  tar 
Malay  countries  ;  Australia,  and  th«  Tictnitv  J 
Calcutta. 

Genus  HALIAETUS,  Savigny. 
Jz .  Maee%» 


•m.  Faleo  If  aeei,  Ttanmiaek. 

H.  albicUla  apnd  Vigors  aad  HocaicU. 
H.  osaifragna  (f)  apvd  Raflaa. 
H.  fiilrigaatmr.  ViaUlot. 
U.  albipea,  Hodgaon. 

H.  lineataa,  (tbo'jouig),  aid  B.  finabir,  (tba 
aami-adnit),  Oraj  (ttardv,  10.  lad.  ZmL  > 

JfukkaranfffMuiei'WkmggarpXorcl^  JMcl* 
korol  C  Fish-Eagle),  and  Bala, B.  /  XaiM, cr 
Oogoot  (Tickeil) :  jjung-laut^  Sum.  InhabiU 
Northern  India  generally  :  abuodaot  in  Lover 
Bengal,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta* 

Genus,  HALIASIUB,  Selby. 
H*IndM9. 

Btn.  Faleo  indas,  Boddaert. 
P.  pondiceriaaos,  Gmelio. 
Mil? us  rotundicandatuat  Uod^Ma  (fOiV>) 

SoMlar  CkU  (<  SUvas  kite'),  DhM^  CkX 
('   Washerman's    kite'),      and     fta  asqftan^ 
('Lucky-faoed/  ••  a.  propitious).  Hind. 
kari^  Sanskrit.    BuUa  Ookab,  Sind.  (Bi 
also  Ftlyo :  Ttwon-powtff  pkjfao^  Arracan  :  La*^ 
6<mdol,  Sumatra  :  Ulangt  Java*    InhadiU  ladi 
and  Malay  countries  :  extremely  oomBon. 

Oenus  MILYUB,  Cuvier* 

3f.  aier, 

aiK.  Faloo  aier  et  F.  aaatriaeat.  Gaelia. 
M.  gtTiada,  S^kes. 
M.  sBtoleoa^  Leaaoa. 
M.  afliois,  iP).  GmM. 

CAil  (from  the  voioe),  or  Pariak  CA^  H. 
Tstcon  bap,  Arracan.  Inhabita  India  *  Makja*' 
peninsula  (Penang)  •  Australia  ?  Bare  in  i  r 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  An  a*H^!nf*f*  samar . 
visitant  in  Afghanistan* 

Fam.  VULTURIDiE. 

Subfam.  VULTUBINiE. 

GewuB  YULTUB,  L. 

0idk,  (Hind).  SkuJtmn,  Bang.  MOrwC 
Tickeil. 
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8n.  y.  datraoiyGineUn. 
y.  iniBnas,  Temmiock. 
y.  uiperulii>  Tem,  (p.  c.  426),  apnd  Jirdon  (in 

epUtolft.) 
JSgjiiiiu  niger  et  vulgaris*  Savigny. 

Inhabits  mounUinoas  parts  o(  Europe  and 
uii.  Nepal,  Aaiain.  . 

^omOTOGYPS,  G.  B.  Gray. 

0,cahm», 

Sn.  yaltvr  aJnu,  acopolL 
y.  pondienia&u,  Dandin. 

MvUa'Oidk  ('  Prieat  Vulture'),  H-  :  Lai. 
lataSkukuni  {*  He<l-headed  Vulture'),  Beug. 
lobabiU  India  gpqerally  :  commou. 

Sabfam.  QYPINJ5. 

Gam  GYPS,  Suvigny. 

G.falwu, 

8iv.  Voltv  hlTfls,  GaitfliB. 

y.Kolfau.  Dandin  (apod  Dr.  A.  Smith  and  0.  R. 

Gtij.) 
y.pamopterei*  Pallas  (nee  LiaiiBem). 
y.  Ineoeqphalv^v  Meyer, 
y.  iiifins  apnd  Jerdon.    Catal, 
Gjpinlgaria,  Sarigny, 

Mdla-ik  of  the  Hahrattas.  Inbabits  moun- 
aioous  r^ons  of  the  Old  World  ;  Nepal; 

6,  iMiku  (Gray's  IIU  Gen,  Birds,  pi.    ). 

>T5.  yaltv  iadieaa*  8eopoU  and  Latham. 

y.  btsgaleneis   apnd  Teaminek  (Jerdon  in  epis. 

toli). 
y.  teanieeps  et  teaniroetrii*  Hodgson. 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  oountriea  :  com- 

m. 

G.ienffaleK9ia  (Hardwick's  lU.  Ind.  ZooiJ 

&n.  yikmr  beagaleastt,  Omelia.  the  jwmg» 

y.  jadictts  apsd  Temminek  (joong,  spnd  Jerdon 

ia  epiftoU). 
y.  ekignonn,  Dandin.  9  . .  i. 
y.  k^L^  Gray.   \  ^*»^*- 

Lengta,  Arracan.     Inhabits  India  generally  ; 
cry  abaodant.  A  anmmer  yiaitant  in  Afghan- 

Sobfam.    aABCORHAMPHINJE. 
Gtim  SARGOHUAMPHUS,  Duxneril, 
8.  papa,  Fl  Enl.  428.^ 
Sn.  yoltar  papa»  Ii. 
Inhabits  S.  America. 

Gaw  NEOPHRON,  Savigny. 

N.  percnoptenu,  PI,  Enl.  407,  429). 

Stx.  Ysltor  perenopCerns,  Lia.  (nee  Palks). 
y.  leaeoevphalas  et  Y.  fmcn*,  Omelio. 
y.  giagiaianns  et  V,  albnS|  Dandin. 
y.  ncleagris,  PalUs. 
V.  fahis,  Bodduit. 
y.  stareosaiina.  La  Peyrom. 
Pereaoptems  aegyptiactts,  su^hens. 


Sooagra^  or  Soondttf  Sciiide  (Bumes).    Inr 
aViu  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  aod 


Africa  :  abundant  on  the  plains  of  India  •  rare 
and  accidental  below  the  tideway  of  the  riyera 
in  Lower  Bengal.  A  summer  yisitant  in  Af-* 
ghanistan. 

Subfam.    GYPAETINiE. 

QenM  GYPAETOS,  Storr. 

G.  barbatua,  ((Ddwards,  pi,  106). 

Uni.  Taltor  barba^s  et  V.  barbamt,  Limi. 
V.  niger,  GmeUn. 
v.  anrens,  Briieoa. 
Faleo  magnuB,  8.  Omelin. 
Phene  ossifrtga,  SaviKoy. 
Gypaetos  grandi*.     tttorr. 
O.  alpinns,  Dandin. 

0,  lenoocephaltti  rt  0.  melanocephalas,  Meyer. 
6.  meridionalis,  brehm. 
G,  barbatas  var,  occidentslU  et  var.  orientalis, 

Pr.  Bona  p. 
O.  hemacbalaant,  flntton  (with    dai^  pectoral 

mtrk).  J.  A.  S.  UI.  522.  . 

Bearded  Eagle,  Latham. 

'  Golden  Eagle'  of  English  residents  in  the 
Himalaya.  Urgool,  Masuri  (Hutton).  Cajter^ 
or  Fcomaeej  Kabul  (Bumea).  Inhabits  mckiu* 
tainoua  regions  of  Europe,  Asi%  and  Afriea^   > 

Tribe  II.— NOCTURNiE.        '     '^ 

Fam.    STBiGiDiE. 
Subfam.     Bubonina. 

Genus  NYCTEA,  Stephens. 

N.  nivea.  (GouW'a  B.  E.  pi.  43). ;  , 

Stn.  stria  nirea,  Dandin. 
atr.  qyctea^  Lino, 
s.  Candida,  Latham. 
N.  erminea,  Stephen*. 

Inhabits  Arctio  circle,  migrating  within  the 
northern  tepip^ate  lar^t. 

Genus  BUBO,  Sibbald. 

B.  oH&rUalis,  (PL  Col,  174,  229^, 

♦  • 

STH.  striz  orieotalii,  UorBfteld. 
S.  sumaimnai  KafBes. 
S.  strcpitani,  Temminck. 
B.  et  Hnhna  nipalensis,  Ifodgson. 
H.  pectoralis,  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  S.  India,  and  Malay  conn- 
tries. 

B.  maximus,  Sibbald  (Gould's  B.E.  pi.  37). 

syjt.  atrix  bnbo,  L. 

b.  atheniensii,  Daudin« 
B.  enropffioi,  Lesson. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ? 
B.  ben^lensis  (Gould's  '  Century/  pi.  3). 

Sra.  Otns  benfrslensis,  Fntnklin. 

Bnbo  caveaiens  et  Urrna  aivearea,  Hodgson. 

Ghoogoo,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  ge- 
neraNy  i  Afghanistan  :  but  not  met  with  below 
the  tideway  of  the  riyers  in  Lower  BengdI. 

B*  umbratns, 

$YII»  Vrroa  nmbrata,  Blyth  J.  A  8.  XIV.  ISO. 

^trix  cororaander,   coromandca,  et   coromandc])4 
ea,  anetornm  P 

.  pt^  Qoronandai  nr.,  Latboab   •'         , 
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InbabiU  India  generally* 
Oenue  ASIO,  Brisson. 

A.  otU9  (Fl.  ErU.  29^. 

flTir.  Strix  otot,  L. 

8tr.  solooiensis,  Qm. 
Otat  enropseiu.  Stephent, 
O.  ooromanii.  Lesson. 
O.  valgiiris,  Flemiiig. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  Himalaya. 

A.  hrachjfotua  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi.  40). 

Syn.  strix  brachyotms,  Omelin. 

Str.  ulnli,  ».  (Bgolios,  et  8.  aceipitrina,  FkUos. 

B.  RKtica,  SpsrrmsD. 

8.  tripenais,  achrank, 

S.  paliutris,  Sffiies. 

8.  brachyara,  Nilson. 

bnehjums  palastria,  Qould. 

Chota  Ohoogkoo,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  N.  and  8.  Americai  Cal- 
cutta. 

Gmtu  SCOPS,  Ssvigny. 

Se*  aldn^vancU,  Bay  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi  48  ; 
Jeidon's  IU»  Ind.  Om.^  pL  41,  chesnut  va- 
riety). 

Sxjr,  Strix  scops,  Linoaeas. 

8tr.  lorea  et  8.  fpa,  Seopoli, 

8.  caroiolicai  Omelin. 

Be.  eoropasas,  Lesson. 

8c.  seaegaleBsis,  Swaioioo. 

Be,  eapeoaiSf  Smith. 

Be.  Buaia  (ehssnot  rarieiy),  tnd  S.  pennata  (grey 

Tariety),  Uodgsoo. 
8c.  Miilayanas,  A.  Bay. 
Ephialtes  spilooephalns,  Blyth,  J.  A.  $.  XV.  8 

(?j  Large  tpedmeii  in  immatare  plama^e  P 
Otns  Scops  jsponicns,  Tem.  apad  0.  K.  Oray. 
SUrix  balLkamaoa  (?;»  ?ciiiianr. 

ChiUa  Oool,  Telinga  (Jerdon)  :  Chugad  Ku» 
iial,  ot  Sunya  KuiicU,  Nepal  (H.)  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Himalaya ;  Pen. :  of 
ludia,  Calcutta. 

A.  Umpifi,  (PL  Col.  99;. 

(Var.  A.  Malayan  race,  in  general  deeply 
tinged  with  fulvous.) 

Sim.  Btrix  Icmpiji,  Uorsfleld* 
Sir.  noetttla,  Keiawardt. 
8oopB  jaTaniens,  Lesson. 

Lempiji,  Java.  (Var.  B.  Larger  race,  but 
seldom  tinged  with  fulvous  :  inhabiting  the  Hi- 
malaya, Assam,  Sylhet>  and  Arracan.)  Se,  lettia, 
Hodgson.  Tharkavi  Chugad^  or  Lattya  Kudgal, 
Nepal  (H.)  (Var.  C.  Ordinary  Indian  race 
reaembliug  the  last,  but  generally  smaller  and 
greyer  in  colour,— being,  when  alightly  tinged 
fulveseent,  the  ise,  lempiji  apud  Jerdon  of  Ma- 
liibar  and  (3eylon.  Sc^  ItUioidek  et  griseus^ 
Jerdon  Inhabits  (in  different  varieties.)  India, 
China  (Oi  '^d  the  Malay  oouotries.  Ma- 
lacca (the  undoubted  lempiji)-  Var*  B.  F.  N. 
W.Himalaya.  Nepal.  Arracan  (Ramree.)  Co- 
jomandel  Coast  (sent  as  lettioidet,  Jerdon)  ; 
*and  two  from  Malabar  (sent  as  lempiji »)  T.  C, 
Jerdon,  Esq.  <  1844-6).    Specimen  (resemb- 


ling last),  from  Ceylon.    E.  h*  Layard.  Li. 

(1849.) 

Qcnus  KETUPA,  Lesson. 

£,Jlavipe», 

Stit.  Coltmnguis  Bavipet.  UodgsoB,  J.  A.  S.  XV. 
364. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  only  (so  Car  as  hitir 
to  observed). 

K,  cegloMBHiis. 

Bth.  Btrix  ceyloneosis.  Omtlin* 

Str.  Le^lienaaltii.  TaausiBcfc. 
a.  Hardwickii,  Gray. 
8.  dnmetieoia,  TiekelL 
Coitnugais  nigripea,  Uodgioii. 

Ulu  (generic),  H. :  also  Amrai  km  Gk^Of^- 
H.  (Jerdon)  :  U*ium^  Beng.  :  Tte-^ook,  An. 
can.  Inhabita  India  geoerally  ;  Amcu , 
Tenasserim.  Very  common  in  Liower  Bc^;-^, 
near  Calcutta. 

K.  javaneMiiif  Leeson. 

Bra,  Btrix  ketapn,  Horsfield. 

8tr.  ceyloneosis  apod  Temmiaek. 

Tambay  or   Kelomho  RaUmapge ;   Fx<»l: 
Burong  Pelow  ;  Malayan  :  BUhKetM^m.  ji^. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Arehtpeb|C- . 
rare  in  Arracan.     Specimen  from  Java. 

Subfam.    ATHEXINf. 

Genus  NINOX,  Hodgson. 
2V.  8cululatu9  (PI.  Col.  289.) 

Cth.  Strix  scutnlats,  Raffles. 
Btr.  birsata,  Teaimiiiek. 
B.  lagabri>  Tickeil. 
Ninox  nipaleasis,  Hodgson. 
AtbeAe  malayfensis,  Eytoa. 

Kal  Pattcha^  Beng.  ;  Ckoghtd  BetraJt^  V. 
Jerdon)  :  Kkeng-doop,  Arracan  :   Ba/n  W-  , 
Malayan.     Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Teius«  - 
rim  provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  ^uaa!"! 
not  rare  in  Lower  Bengal.     Madagascar  i- 
A.  Smith,  J/r.  ZuoL  p.  1C3). 

Genus  ATHENE,  Boie. 

Ath.  euculoides  (Gould's  'Century,*  pL  4 

Btn.  Noetoa  eneuloidea,  Vtxon. 
N.  anribarbis,  Uodgaoa. 

D^zee-geei,  Arracan.     Inhabits  Himalni  : 
Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  China. 

Atk,  radidta. 

Six  Btrix  rsdista,  Tiekel!.  J.  A.  8, 11.  $7?  (•*" 
Athene  erjUiropUrut,  Guald.    ?.  Z.  &  J  v: 

)S6. 
Koetoa  perlineata,  IIodgsoB. 
^,  eucttluides  apad  Jerboa,  CataL 

Jungli  Choghudy  H.   (Jerdon)  :  CioU  £*  ■ 
paneha,  Beng-  :  Chugad,  Nepal  (H-)  loha)   • 
most  parts  of  India  ;   sub-Himaiayaa  rc^&c 
never  on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  BeogmJ.  I- .  - 
appears  immediately— 'this  b  quitted  ia  a  vt  *iq 
erly  direction. 
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Ja,  malahriea,  Biyth  (J.  A.  8.  XV.  280). 
Bis.  a.  etftuopten  qnid  Jeidim.  snpp. 
InhabiU  Malabar, 
id.  eoitanoiMs,  Blytb. 

ai9.  Ath.  caiiifiopten  apnd  B^tli.  J.  A.  S.  XY.  S80. 

InihAluU  GejrloD,  (where  common. 
la.  kama  (PL  Col.  6SJ. 

Brii.  Strix  InnM,  Temmiaelr. 

Sir.  penieR  P  Nobt.  Diet  d*  Uitt.  Nat 
Noetu  iadtea,  Mrankliii. 
N.  tanytBBi,  HodgMB. 

I«Ma  Peacla,  Beng. :  Ohvpad,  or  ChoghMd. 
[. :  Pai^Zai,  Mahratta.  InbabiU  India  gene* 
dly  to  foot  of  Himalaya  ;  extremely  common 
1  Lover  Bepgal :  Peraia,  at  about  Erzeroam, 

Atlnodua  (Gould'a  3.  S.  pi.  48). 

fill,  s^  Boetiu,  Rctzini. 

fttr.  piaeriiiB  apnd  Latham  aad  TemmiBck. 

a.  Badipoa,  Milnoo. 

Nodni  Teiaram,  Lichtaostein. 

AtkcM  ginikopaa,  (P),  Hodgson. 

Atb.bMtriaDiu,  Blj^,  J.  A.  S.  lYl.  776. 

Inbabiti  Europe  ;  N.  and  W.  Asia  ;  Af- 
hanistan  ;  Himalaya  (?)  ;  N.  Africa. 

Aa.pamM  (Gould'a  B.  E.  pL  50). 

anr.  Btiix  paMerina,  LinaaBui. 
8tr.  pygimea,  Bechateia, 
ttr.  ladka,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  N.  Europe  and  Asia. 

Aik,  Broiiei. 

Sp.  NoctBaBrodid,  BvxUm.  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  153. 
N.  taUger  aad  Athena  baadia,  Uodgion. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Sabfam.    STRNIINiE. 

Gftwi  STRNIUM,  Savigny, 

8,  lutrani,  Gray'a  lU.  Gen.  Birds,  pi.  U). 

Bo.  Krii  iBdnni,  Srhea  (vide  J.  A.  8.  XVL  463), 
Ulnla  f  et  Bulaca  newarenait,  Bodgsoo. 
B.  montieola,  Jerdon. 

Newar,  Nepal  (H).  Inbabita  India  generally, 
Mintaiiioiis  parts  ;  Ceylon  :  Malayan  penin- 

la. 

8.  ftfiaiM  (Hardir.  2/Z.  Ind,  Zool.) 

^.  Strix  ttMMii,  (P)«  Latham. 
8tr.  orieDtalia,  Sh^w. 

Inhabits  most  parts  of  India, '  to  foot  of 
iiDiilays :  not  Lower  Bengal  (at  least  below 
e  tideway  of  the  rivers).     China  ? 

^-  nioicoZtMn,  Uodgaon  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  185  ; 
V.  9 ;  XYL  464).  Bemark,  This  is  pro- 
^>y  a  Himalayan  variety  of  S.  aluco*  Gould, 
titiogiiiabed  by  ita  generally  larger  size,  darker 
>lour,  and  the  usually  greater  development  of 
^  tranarerse  markings  of  the  plumage.  In* 
iblta  Himalaya. 

Sabfam.    STBIGIN^ 


Qenus  PHODILUS,  Is.  Geoffrey. 

Ph.  hadm  (Horsfield's  Zooh  Res,  in  Jata» 
pl.       ). 

Sin.  Strix  badia.    Horsfield. 

WbuHhmvn,  or  Kalang  mm,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Nepal ;  Bikim ;  Assam ;  Arracan  ;  Malayan 
peninsula  and  archipelago. 

Oentu  STRIX,  L.  (aa  restricted). 

Str^  ficuMMOff  L. 

Stw.  8.  javaniea  apnd  Sfkea  and  Jerdon. 

Lakkhi  or  Jdkkhi  Penclia,  B, :  Kareya,  or 
Kurml,  H.,  vulgo  Booree  Choaree,  Jerdon. 
oUei^  Bhagulpore.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia ;, 
Africa  P  N.  America  ?  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Genu9  GLAUX,  Blyth. 

GL  joflianica  (?),  Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  0ml 
pl.  30). 

8XN.  Strix  jaraniea  de  Wormb,  apnd  Latham  (vide 
J.  A.  8.  XIV.  186). 
Btr.  eandida,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  IL  672. 
8.  Longimembrb,  Jerdon. 

Inbabita  plains  of  India :  very  rare  on  the 
mud-soil  of  Lower  Bengal,  within  the  reach  of 
the  tide.    A  specimen  from  S.  India  was  pre-, 
sented  by  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Esq.  (1842). 

Order  in.  INSE8S0BEB.  Sub-Order.  FIC^. 
L.  (modified).  Tribe.  SYNDACTYLI, 
Cuv.  (modified). 

Pam.  BUCEBOTIDiB. 

Sab.  fam.    BUCEROTINJ;. 

Gennta  BUCEBOS,  L.  (DltarCes  Beng.,  ge-. 
neric). 

.  B.  Camtua,  Shaw.  fJs.  Bes.  XVIII,  pt.  IL 
pl.         Gould's  Century,  pl.         ). 

8tn.  B.  bioorniB  (P).  iim. 
B.  homrai,  Uodgaon, 

Ban  Bao  Jungle  King),  Masuri :  Homrai, 
Nepal :  Young^yentf,  Arracan  ;  Juggang  Papan, 
Sumatra  :  Concan,  Malay.  Inhabits  extensive 
hill  forests  of  all  India ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  -  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra  ; 
Philippines  ? 

B.  rhinoceros  L.  (Pl.  Bnl.  934>  - 

Si5.  B.  niger.  Shavnec  (Yieillot).') 

■  B.  ♦ylTcttri  i,  Yieillot^  VYonng. 

B.  diadematus,  Drapiez.  J 

Jvggang  Danto,  Malay  :  Bangkok,  or  Jong" 
rang,  Java.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago. 

B.  hydrocorax,  L.  (Btct,  Class,*  Hist  Nat^ 
Atlas,  pl.  23,  fig.  2.) 

Stm.  B.  bioomia*  Tar. ,  Shaw. 
B.  oriitatna,  Vieillot. 
B.  platyrhynchos,  Peazson,  J.  A.  S,  X.  65t. 

Inhabits  Moluccas. 
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BIBDS  or  BASTERN  AND  SOUTHIRN  AAIA. 


£.  j»u^  SeopoU,  (Fl,  JltU.  818> 

8nf.  B.  makbaricnt,  vir.  B.  Lathtsi, 

B.  monocerot,  and  probably  B.  violaeeais  Shaw. 

Basgma  Dunnase,  Whiti*,  As.  Res,  IV.  119, 
Inhabits  Indian  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  ?  Croom- 
8oor,  Xuttack. 

B,  affinU,  Hutton,  J.  A.  8.  XVIIL 

Inhabits  Deyra  Uoon. 

B.  albirostris,  Shaw,  Vidllot,  (Lev.  Ois. 
Bar.,  pL  14;. 

8Tir.  B.  malabarieutt  Latham. 

B.  lenoogaater,    Blyth.    J.   A.  6.  X.  922  (the 
jonog). 

•  Attk'hhyeng,  Arraknn.  Inhabits  Midnapore 
disiri^-Kajmahal ;  Monghyr ;  Nepal ;  A«9am  ; 
Sylliet ;  Anikan;  Tenasaerim  provinces  :  never 
in  Malabar,  or  S.  India  :  replaced  by  B.  affinit 
in  the  Deyra  Doon,  which  merely  differs  in 
being  constantly  of  the  larger  size  of  B:  pica. 

B.  wiermedi'M,  Blyth.  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  994.) 

Stv.  B.  Tiolacena  of    Wagler,  apod  Lord   A.   Hay 
Madr.  Jonm.  XIII.  148. 
pT9bablT    B.  maUbirioBS  of    Bomatn.   apnd 
Brides. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  (in  latitude  of 
Penang) ;  Sumatra  f 

B<  m  alayanua,  Raffles,  {PL  Col,        ) 

*  Bnr.  H.  anthracittiisi  TeBUDindc 

B.  bicolof.  ^toB4 

B.  KUiotti,  A.  Hay  (tide  J.  A.  8.  XVF.  996). 
B.  albiroatria  of  Java  (P),  apnd  Horafield. 
Kiki  (P).    Malay  s    Angka   Aqgka    iP),  Sum ; 
lUingliagan  (P),  Java. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java? 
Moiuccasf 

B  ntffriroitris.  Blyth  (J.  A,  8.  XVI.  995). 

BtN,  B.  malaranm  apnd  Lord  A.  Hty,  Kadr.  Joan* 
lUl.  15L 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

B  birostrisy  Scopoli,  (Lev,  Ois,  Rar,^  pi.  15.) 

Syh.  B.  ginginianiu,  Shaw. 

PyJU0ai  Dunnaee,  White,  As.  Res.  IV.  121. 
Inhabits  India  generally  (nee  Assam) ;  never 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B>  gingalensiM,  8haw  (Lev.  Oil.  Bar^  pi. 
S3). 

Btv.  B.  bwgalaaua^  Oraj. 

Inhabits  Malabar  ;  Ceylon :  never  in  Ben- 
gal. 

B.  gaUritm,  Temininck  {PU  Col.        ). 

flTir.  B.  earinatsa,  Blyth,  J.  1«  8.  XY.  187. 

Mati  Sakawanf  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninaula. 

B,  camatus^  Baffles. 

Srsr.  B.  lagnbria^  Befl^e,  vide  Aon.  H.  K.  H. 
1840,  p.  405. 

InhaUts  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sunatni* 


B.  exarrhoBiu9,  Beimwirdt  (ft.  Coh  211 ). 

Inhabits  Molaoeas  and  Java. 

S.  pariayensiSf    Scopoli,   (PI.    Mnl,  7M. 

78i;. 

Inhabits  Moloeoaa ;   Philipptiiea* 

B.  nipaUusiSf  Hodgson  (Am.  Rem,  XVir. 
pt.  1,  2  figs,  of  female.) 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya ;    hill    raiget 
Assam,  and  Munipur. 

B.  pasuranf  Bsffles. 

Stk.  B.  ruficoUis  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  X.*'* 
176. 

Inhabits  Cherra  Punji ;  Arnflan  ;  Teassieria 
provinces ;  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sunsatra. 

B.  plieaiMi,  Latham,  Shaw  (nee  Dn^y 

Stn.  B.  obseuras,  Omelin. 
.     B.  sabnifioQUiSt  Blyth,  J.  A.  aXH!  ir: 

Inhabits  Arraoan ;  Tenasserim  pronseek 

B.  gaUaiut,  L.  (PL  Bnl.  9S8/ 

Tohot  and  Burong  Coding^  Sans. :  IW-t*; 
Mantooa,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malnjan  pem»4.i 
and  archipelago. 

Sob-fam.  IBRISOBINA. 
Benus  IRRISOR,  Lesson. 
7.  eryihrorhynchos. 
Syw.  Upnpa  erfthrorhynohoi,  Lstihaaa. 
Inhabits  S.  Africa. 

Fam.    UPUPIDA. 
Genus  UPUPA,  L. 
U.  epops,  L-  (PI.  BaL  62). 
Hud-hud.  Hind.  Toung'-bea-tsot,  Airakso. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.    C<o 
mon  in  Bengal ;  also  Nepal :  generally  repla- 
in  8.  India,  and  Ceylon,  as  likewise  in  • 
Deyra  Doon^  by  the  next ;  though  occomic .: 
the  Nilgiris.     • 

U.  seMgaiUmU  (f),  Swainaoa  (vide  J.  A.  ? 
XIV.  189). 

Btv.  XT.  minor  apnd  Jerdon. 

InhabiU  S.  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Deyra  Doc: 
W.Africa? 

Fam.  .  HALCTONIDiB. 

OmvM  DACELO,  Leaoh. 
2).  numcLcha,  ■■    ? 

Sm.  D.  ooaoreta,  ]av.y  Tcmmia^ 
Inhabits  Celebes  f  Moluccas  ? 

2).  puUhMa,  Horsaeld  (PL  CU.  277 .  I. 
Res,  in  Jtwa,  pi.    ) 

TengU-uHxtu.  Jav.    Inhabits  Msr|u  ;  M 
Isyan  peninsula  and  archipelago* 

Gmus  HALCYON>  Swainson. 
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Maick^ran^  (genericX  or  Makhimar  <Ma- 
TOri),  H. :  FiH-npyeMff  (generic),  ArracaD,  with 
the  prefix  of  TsMmg  for  the  lar^r  apeeies  and 
Oiai  for  the  amaller :  Kaka^  Malayan. 

8nr.  Aloedo  eaponat^  L.  (PL  CoU  599). 

Baing  Kaka,  Sumatra :  Tenffke  Buto,  Jaya. 

Malacea. 

B.  gwial,  Pearson  (J.  A.  S.  X.  633). 

Sm.  H.  bnmnicepa,  Jerdon,  Hadr.  Jouro.  XIIL 
148. 
H.  leaooeephaltm  apud  Hoiafield*  P.  Z.  a 
1889,  p.  106. 

Qmd,  BenK-  :  Maiai  Po^mak.  Malabar 
fi.  e, «  Jungle  King-fiaber"),  Jerdon-  InbabiU 
India  generally. 

E,  amAnffUrm^  Pearson  (J.  A.   S.  X. 

635). 
Inbtbits  8.  Bengal ;   Arracan ;    TenaBserim. 

E.myf%enn»  (PL  Col.  23%  894> 

8n.  Aloido  unyrnenBis,  L. 

lipkU  bengalenidB  minora  BriflBon. 

SadiMk  MaUk^anga,  Beng. :  KUhtiay  H. 
Jerdon:  Fitly  kudua  (loco^or  *  large'),  Cingh. 
InhibiU  India  generally  ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenuierim ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  ;  Sy- 
ria. 

H.fulm8,(PlCol.n5). 

Bti.  Aloedo  gnlaria*  Ralil. 

A.  BftlaiioptMnis,  Temminok. 
H.  mficoUia,  SwMneon. 
H.  imyrneneisy  Ttr.  alboguUris,  BlyUi»  J. 
A.  S.  XII.  998. 

Teugh-arang,  Jara.  Inhabits  Ja? a  ;  Pbi- 
lippiaee :  Madagascar  (?)  Vide  Ann.  M.  N.  jS*., 
^  «.i  1848. 

ff.  coronumder. 

Siv.  Aleedo  ooromander,  Latham. 
H.  eoromandelicae.  Vigors. 

Tengke'^mnho,  Java.  Inhabits  Kepal ;  Silc- 
B ;  Bengal  Sundarbans  ;  Tenasaerim  ;  Coro- 

undel  ? 

R.  (dneapOlua  (Pi  Col  613;. 

Six.  Aleedo  atricApDla,  Latham. 

A.  ilUveAtriflf  Seopoli  (inapplieabl^. 

Udang^  Malay.  Inbabita  eastern  side  of  the 
^j  of  Bengal ;  nre  on  the  weatern :  Bengal 
BDdirbtns;  Malayan  peoinsnla  and  Arohipe- 

tgo;  China. 

GewM  TODiaUAMPHUS^  Leason. 

T.  fforiut. 

8tx.  Halloa  variay  Bytcn^  P.  Z.  &  1339^  p. 

101.  . 
Probably     H.  chlorpcephalns    (as  disfa'n- 
Kidahed  from  H.  aaoer),  in  Zool  Appendis 
to  Lady  Bai&cs's  Mcmotis  of  Sir  St.  Bafflea^ 


Tengke''eheger  (?),  Java:  Inbabita  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra  ;  Java  P 

T.  eollaris, 

Snr.  Aleedo  oolUria,  Seopoli. 
A.  chloroeephala,  Gmelin. 
Malayan  A.  aaoer  (▼.  aanctua),  Auot. 
Var,  T.   occipitalis  Blyth»  J.  A.  S.  XV. 
28,  61. 

Ten^ke,  Java.  Inbabita  Bay  of  Bengal,  much 
more  oomroon  on  the  eastern  aide  $  Tenasaerim  ; 
Bengal  Sundarbana ;  Sumatra ;  Java.  Nicobar 
variety  with  broad  while  or  rofona  snpereilium 
(T.  oooipUali$,  Blyth).  Ordinary,  variety^  from 
the  Nioobars,  partienlarly  bright. 

Genus  OEBYLB,  Boie. 

C.  guttcUa  (Oould'a  *  Centnry/  pi.  5)/ 

Stn.  Aleedo  gattatus,  Vigors. 
A.  lugabris,  Temmmck. 

Inbabita  Himalaya. 

C.  rucUs  (Bdwarda,  pL  9)» 

Snr.  Aloedo  radisi  L. 

Ispida  bltofqpatay  Swainaon. 

Phaiia  Matoh-ra/ngti^  B,  Inhabita  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  rare  in  the  S.  E.  of  Europe.  Bpeci- 
mens  from  8.  Africa,  from  Lower  Bengal. 
Ordinary  Aaiatio  variety  {C.  varidf  Strickland) 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Speci- 
men from  Greece. 

Oenui  ALOEDO,  tLinn. 

A.  grandie.  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  190]. 

Inhabits  Sikkim  ;  Assam  f 

A.  niffncana,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180)» 

Snr  t  A.  etirysonay  Temndnek,  Text  de  PI.  Col., 
aud  Kanp,  Verhandlungen,  ftc,  (1848)^ 
p.  77. 

Inhabits  Malacea. 

A.  itpida  L.  (PI  £nl.  77). 

Inbabita  Europe  ;  W.  Asia :  Afghanistan  f 

A.  bengaleneu,  Gm.     (Edwards,  pL  11). 

Makh-^ranga,  B. :  Choia  EUhik^  H.  (Jerdon). 
Baja  Whodan  (generic  for  all  the  small  species), 
Malay  :  Mai  PilU  hudua  (pvnchif  or  '  small'), 
Cingh.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Burmah  ; 
Malacca;  China. 

A.  moluecwiM,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  11). 

Inhabita  Celebea  ;   Moluccas. 

A.  tmeningitngf  Horsfield. 

Snr.  A.  sttatioa,  Swainaon,  (Swainson's  ZooL 
111.,  1st  serial,  pi.  50). 

Binti  Bum  :  Meningting^  Jav»  Inhabits  Te« 
naaseriro  provioces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago. 

A.  hiru,  Horsiield  (^ool.  Res,  in  Java^  pi. ; 
Tern.  PI  Col  339,  f.  1). 
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r 

Mefnmgthhg  Jfakif  or  Stiron^ftns  Iw. 
Inhabits  Java. 

Gemu  CEYX,  Lacepede.    . 

C.  erytkaoa  (Jardoa's  iZ2.  /ncf.  On».y  pi. 
25), 

*  Syn.  Alcedo  erytliaca  ei  iridactyli^  Pallaa. 

A.  purporea,  Gmelin. 
▲.  rubra,  BoddUwirtw 
C.  mieroMmay  fiartoau : 

Dein-ngyem,  Anraoan  ;  Bafa  Whodan^  M«* 
)ay.  Inliabitfl  India  generallyi  but  rare^  Lowar 
Bengal :  more  commou  on  the  eaateru  aide  of 
the  Bay,  aouthwurd  to  the  Stnto  of  Malaoea, 

C.  rufidarsa,  StrickUoul  (J.  and  &>  JU.4)f9^ 
pi.  652i     •    . 

Snr.  C.'tfidactyla  apod  Jaidine  and  Selby. 
A«  madagascariensiBy  L.,  apudy  Iiatham* 
A.  purpiirea,  var.,  Shaw. 

BmH  Ahang^  Sum. :  Chuchak-uranfft  Jav- 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula;  Java:  never 'in 
India* 

If'am.    GOftAGIDJC. 

€enu8  CORAGIAS,  L. 

€,  pUeeUa,  ^einwardt  f 

8tii.?  a  Tmmiodvi,  (Vieinot)»  (TaB;Olt.ae 
Farad.,  t  6). 
C.  papuenms,  Qaoy  and  Gaymard  (Voy. 
de  r  AsfaroUbe,  Oia.  1. 1«). 

Inhabits  Celebes  ;  -Me^'ocas. 

Inhabits  Earopi  ;  N.  Hfiiea  ;  W.  Asia  ;  N. 
W.  Itxlift}  Kaahmir;  MooUan ;  Afghaoisten. 

C.  im^  Li9u^  {J^L  JM.  285  i  Edwardi^  pL 

Stk.  C.  bengileosisy  L.  -   > 

Garrulna  nnviuB,  VieiJlot^ 

Svbzuh  and  Ni/HffrU,  U.  (from  ihe  colour) : 
^otf,  J/a^.  (from  i(8  caHi)  •  f  at^2oti;a,  Cingh. 
Inhabita  India  generally ;  replaced  eastward  loff 
C?.  ctffl/ms*     ... 

.  a  i^^Ms,  XcCltfland  <any'a.  <  lUnstnrted 
<3eneia,  of  Birds,'  pi*  .    }. 

Nghd-hka^  Arraoati.  Inhabits  Assam;  Ar- 
sacan ;  9>enissanm  pfofinoes. 

G$mB  BURIBjrO^S,  Vieillot .  * 
Eu.  erientolM,  (B..  Enl.  €1 9;. 

8t«*  Coraoias  orieotaliB,  lion.    . 

Eu.  faaeiooMto et  eyanksffis,  TMlloi.-  * 

*  Tiong  Lampie,  and  Tiong  BatMfiialBpji. 
Inhabit^  Ii\dia*  generally,  China,  and .  Malay 
Coontries;  Ceytoii.  .   ' 

*  Eu-pacificuM  (Gould's  B!  A.  Yol.  11,  pi.  17)» 

Syv.  Coracias  pacificua,  Latham. 
Ea.'an0tr»lii;  Swtinkom» 
"^  En.  orionUlis  apud  Vknn  and  Honfisld* 

Lin.  Tc.  XY,  202. 


'  InhaUls  Anstnlia* 

Fam.    MeROPIDiB. 

Gewus  ALCEMSaOPS,  Is.  GmIEcoj* 

JlG.  MKerUmU  (Jardioa  and  8nlby»  IlL  On. 
pi.  68). 

Sirir..  Merops  Atbsrioim,  J.  and  S. 

'  Bttcia  ntpalsnaiB,  fiodgMm;  J.    A^   S.  V 

890. 
.   lbro|ii  ^MM^NMii  IccdoD. 
Nyctiornis  amfaieratiaDa,  Roylflb 

Pya-ioa^heif  Arraoah.  luhabits  Tkjn 
Doon^  Nepal.;  Assam  ;  ▲mean  ;  Tfnssfiia , 
8,  India. 

^i  amMte  (8wasnson's  fTorf.  AT,  Sod 
pi.  56;P2.€W.  SIO). 

Sm.  Merops  amictna,  Tammindc. 

Iiihabits  TeHasserim  Provinesn ; 
ainsola. 

Genus  XEROPS,  L. 

AT.  apiaster,  L.  (PL  At.  1^38). 

Bnu  HLgUilamUi  Hasselquiit 
M.  achs^hagha,  Forster. 
K.  chrfMieepbaku  (1),  LsOa 

Inhabits  Europe  ^  W.  Asia ;  ACgiii 

if,  flersicuij  Pallss.    (Bar.,   Deacnpt    de 

I'Ej^ypt,  torn.  1,  pi.  4,  f.  3). 

8nr.  M.  sogyptiaii^  Ssngny. 

Inhabits  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia ;  Bind, 

If.  phUipphm,  L.  (PL  JSnL  216> 

Srir,  M.  Lesohenaiiltii,  Levafllnt 
M;  Javanious,  HotsfiBM. 

.  JSoroj  Baroi^  Malay.    Inhabita  India  gece- 
rally*  Malay  oountiies;  Ceylon. 

I  if.  svmairanuM^  Baffles.  <Grifftli*a  J\. 
Kingdom,  VII.  p.  422,  pi.  ).  lahai.i 
Malay  couniries. 

M.  ery^roo^fkahiSp  Lstham.  (Svatnaat'i 
^oo/.  JU.,  1st  series,  pi.  8). 

8x11.  ;]£.  <i<iinliqoV>r,.Viemoi. 
'  M.  uriea,  Honfield. 

Inhabits  India  genecally  (nee  Lower  Bcii|;»I' 
Malay  countries ;  Ceylon. 

M.mridU,  L.<Bdwafds,  pL  185;  FL  JM, 

740). 

Bnr.  M.  Lamarokii,  Gov. 
H«  Onsotali^  iaIMm. 
M.  Indicus,  Jerdott. 
Var.  M.  coromADdua,  Iittfism 

Batu^azu    (*  Bamboo  leaf),  B. ; 
€md  Pairinga^  H.  ( Jerdon).  Mo- 
osm    Inkttibtos  India  genenUj  s 
loo. 

Tribe  ZIGODACTTLL   DivisiDn  L  ( 
oCcmea).    SaMiviaion  I.    (CtimbBV 

FaoL  FICID^. 
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mr^m 


aiya,  Jfuuri :  2%ee^^oiii»  Barnou;  OltUo, 
laJaj :  Tiiib^  Sum. ;  P^o^,  Jan  :  Piili  Am- 
'i»  (tame  iiaiiiAa»  for  Ki^g^fiftbersX  Aingh- 

Subfam,    CAMPEPHILENiB. , 
Geniu  CAMPEPHILUS.  Qt.  B.  Gray. 
a  ffoUdm  (PI.  Od.  878,  402). 
Sth.  Pictu  Talidii%  Beinwardt. 
Inhabits  We^m  Halasia.'   Malaeea.^ 
Gemu  HSUICEBCUS^  Swainaon. 

H,  eoMoUe  (Leaaoa'a  dent,  XooL  pi.  X^  ; 
erdoa's  lH.  Ind.  Om,  pi.  40).    . 

Sn.  Picas  canent«^  IiesMm. 

H.  cordatua,  Jerdoa  (rather  abilla^  raoe^. 

InhabiU  Bnrmeae  countyiaa  (Arracao^  Tenaa- 
srim,  Pegu) :  alao  S.  India.. 

H.  meretvt.    (jn.  Col.  90,  f.  1^,  i>. 
Sir.  PieoB  oonereioi^  Rainwank.  •   r 

Inhabits  W.  If  alasia  $  Malayaa  paninsMla. 
GomHfiMILOPHUS,  Swai^son. 
ff.  palsenifais^  (Fl.  Got.  f89).     . 

Sn;  Pieu  palTainilentas,  TeA.  ^ 

P.jiWiiii%   foaoLt  apud^  Honfiild^  :££»». 
ft.  XIH  76. 

Iflhabtts  Burmese  and  Malay  coantriea.  • 
lahabito  Ndlgiria  ;  Maiaban    . 

Stv.  Piens  javantiay  Horsfield. 
P.  leaoogaster,  Reinwardt^ 
'Great  Malayan  Woodpaete*/  j;  A..  8. 
71.  •52. 

J^aiiai  caya$n,  Java.    InbabiU  Malay  ooun- 
itt;  Teaasaerim.  ' 

Sm.  Picas  'fanebria,  ValanaTetmas. 
P.  modaetUB,  VigoiBj  P.  Z^  til. 

Inhabits  Phaipfptnea. 

Gamt  GHBYSOGOLAPTES,  Blytb. 

Ckr.  itUtOMeHB. 

Stv.  PieoB  laltaneas^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  £f.  .YI. 
106.  • 
P.  stnakia  apvd,  Jefdaa^  Oatal. 
P.  stienas,  doold,  mentioned  P.  Z.  Sw  1889, 

bhabits  India  geaendly,  chiefly  the  bill  fer- 
>)  rare  in  the  plaina :  also  Assam,  Sylbet, 
ncao,  Teoaaaienib,  and  Malayan  peniiiaiila 
ithward  as  far  aa  Malacca. 

^y.goenm  {Pi:  :^.  696).  ' 

Snr.  Picas  goeoaii,  6ai41isi 

Dendrocoj^s  Elliotti,  Jerdon^  CstaL 

Chr.  nehtiotas^  Biyth.  J;  A.  S.  XII.  lObS. 

Inhabita  Indian  peiihisnla  :  -  ranf  i^  most 
rU;  commoniaafaw^lQoaialieak-  ^^- 


'     Chr.  hamatribou.  ^ 

Sth.  Piona  ImmalriVMi,  Wasder. 

P.  spilolophas,  Vigonif  P.  Z.  S.  18801,  p.  *98 
(th^female). 

InbaUto  Philipplnea. . 

G«na»  BltACHYPTERNUSy  fitfickland. 

Bi^.  eifiomi  (?i^i  iUit.  ForaSh.,  l3,  pi.  i/. 

Btv.  Picas  Ceylonns,  Foratef. 
P.  neglectua,  yjta^. 

•  *  F.  4rytbranottis  fjy,  at  P.  mibesicans  (?)  VieU- 
lot,     .u.      .'  ; 

Inhabita  Ceylon,  wheit'veiy  dommon. 

Br.  mrmbm ,  ffSdirards,,  p|.  ^83 ;  Pl.  Bfd^ 
695). 

Stn.  PicQs  aarauntinBit  L. 

(.Pf  banba]«iiiis,^otelia  (ktk  Hdnfield*.  Linn. 
Tr.XULl76). 
P.  nnchalJa,  Wagler.  ' 

:   .  MibatajM*  l^att^iwr.  .    ;    .    . 
P.  nsarodesy  Lichtenstein* 


.^•^™n}pQ4inft  S*airf^)a. 


•  I  i 


ulophoa  !   melanaahlTaee,  Hodsson. 
.        J.A.3.VH09.         ,  *,    • 

•Br;  ahimpas;  Blyth,  J.  A;'*.  XIV.  194.  * 
Yaf .  P.  ^bi^saaptna,  Xiea^on.  •  ^ 

Inhabits  India  g«nef ally ; '  Ceylon. 

Oenua  TIGA,  Kaup. 

Z  i^harei,  (Gould's  '  ^entury,'  pl.  49).      ■ 

Snr.  Pioua  Showi;  Vigofsv  P.  Z.  S.  ISSI,  ?,17&P 
J.  A,  8.  XIV.  198. 

Inhabitr  Jiifflfthqra,  Aid  hilly  regions  oF'S- 
India.  • 

T.  mUrmeSRa,  Blyth,  X  A.  SL  XIV*  193). 

Inhabits  Kepal  r  Assam  j'  Bylhet ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenasserim  ;  Penang;  Sj  India* 

T.  tndaa^faiJ.A.  3. XIV^  193).  , 

Stn.  ChrysonotaajtHdactTlus^.SivauaoA. ..  .  . 


Picas- tigs.  Hbrafieli 

Tuhki  BesoT  of  Malaya,  Sumatra.    Inbabita 
Malay  coantriea.  ' 

T.  Bafflmi.  (J.  A.  8.  XV.  16). 
Syh.  Plena  Bafflesil,  Tigcfn. 

T.  aauotoa,  Gray.  ^ 

Inhabita  Malayan  ppoinsuia  ;  Sumatra, 

Su))iam.    GBClNIXiB. 

• '    "^  '  '  '  ■       • 

Qtnm  GECINUS,  Bole. 

G.  Bquamdiui  (0onl^'a  '  Century'  pL  48). 

/  Sva,  Fiom  riqfutniataa,.  YigoHb  > 

.    P.  dimidiatos  apvd  Hazdwicke  and  Qrajf 
'  (nee  TemminokX 

Inhabits  Himalajiia. 

I     G.  dridaiua,  Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  lOOQ. 

I       Stk.  G.  squamatus  apud,  Jerdon/Catal. 

! .  ttifatebita  'Himalaya,  and  hilly  regions  of  S* 
'  India :  occurs,  though  mto  on  the  fdaana^-   -^ 
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0.  dinUdiatus, 

8t9.  Picns  dimidiatna,  Temminelu 
P.  ViUiuii  VieOlot. 
P.  affinifl,  Rafflet,  apud  yigoni,  in  Zool. 

App.  to  Lady  BafflM^k  Memoir  of  Sir 

St.  Rafflea,  p.  868. 

a.  vi4daaiiB|  B^  J.  A:  &  XIL  1000. 

Inhabits  Amean  ;     Tenaaaerim    provinoea 
where  oommoa.    Ja?a« 

O.  QccipUalU  (Gould'a  '  Centaiy/  pi  47). 

Syn.  Pieaa  oocipitaliai  Tigon. 
P.  barbatoaj  Qt^j» 
P.  affinia  (/),  Bafflea. 

Inhabits  Himatoya ;  Asaam  >   Tippera  ;  Te- 
naaaerim  provinces ;  Sumatra  ?  I 

Division  IIL    (with  orestad  nape.) 

O.  ftavinttcka, 

Stit.  Picas  flavinueha,  OouU,  P.  Z.  8.  1888, 
p.  120, 
Dryotomoa  flavignla,   HodgaoDi  J.  A.  8. 
y.  106. 

Inhabita  8.  E.  Himalaya »  Asaam  s  Arracan. 

O.  chloTopMB  (Hardw.  7U.  Ind,  Zool)^ 

Stk.  Picas  ohloropoa  et  chlorolophoai  VieiUot. 
P.  oipalenaia,  Gray. 
P*  xanthoderua^  Malberbe. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ehiefly ;  N.  India :  rare 
an  the  phdns. 

&  ehloTophanes  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  16> 

8tn.  Picus  ohlorophaoM,  Vieillot. 

P>  ohlorigaBter,  JaitloQ«  Madr.  Jonrn.  XI XI, 

189). 
P.  mentalia  apud  Jordon,  CatsL 

Inhabita  S.  India  ;  Ceylon. 

a.  malaoeetui$  (J.  A.  8.  XIV.  192;. 

Stk«  PioQs  malaooaoais,  Latham. 
La  Pio  da  HaUceaf  Sonnarat^ 

Inhabiu  Malayan  peninsula. 

O.  metHalis,  (PL  Col.  384). 

Stk.  Picas  mentallsj  Tamminck, 

Inhabita  Tenasacrim  provinoaa :  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula; Sumatra. 

G.  punicew  (PL  Col.  423). 

Syh.  Picas  panioausi  Horadald,  Lino,  Tr.  XIII. 
661. 
Chryaonotos   miniatoa  apad  fiyton  (!)  P. 
2L  8.    1889,  p.  106. 

TuUd  Bajukarap  or  JMatu,  Malayan  ( Baffles). 
Inhabita  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  peninsula ;  Su- 
matra; Java. 

Division  IV. 


O.  pyrrhotis. 

Bill.  Picas  pyrrhotia,  Hodgson*  J.  A.  8,  VL  108^ 

InhaluU  8.  S.  Himalaya. 
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Sys-  Pioaa  rubiglnoaua,  Eyiou  (nae 
B.  W.  Air.  II.  p.  160). 
P.  melanogaatar,  A.  Hay,  Madb  Jmr. 
XIU.  158. 

Inliabits  Malayan  peninaula. 
Omwa  GECINULUS,  BIyth. 
a.  grafUia  (J.  A.  8.  XIV.  19t). 

8tn.  Pious  grantia,  H'ClaUaad,  P.  2i  S.  16SI»  ^ 
168. 

Inhabila  Sikkim  ;  Aasanu 

Qentu  MEIOLYPIES,  Swainaon. 

M.  pedoralit  (PI.  Ool) 

Stv,  Picas  paotoimlisy  Latham. 
P.  m»rgiDataa,Bainwardt. 
P.  tukki,  Loaaon. 
P.  laridua,  Nifeaaoh. 
P.  latoiolatoa  Liohtaaatcin. 
Hamkaroaa  branneaif  Xytea. 

Inhabita  Malayan  peninsula. 

M.triatiBfPl.  aoM97,f.l). 

8yn.  Picas  trfatis,  Honfield. 
P.  poioUophaM,  Temmiock. 

Olcdo  Bawcm^  Malacca ;  Tukki  Bank  ef 
Malaya,  Sumatra  :  Plaiuk^fcatu^  Jara.  lab** 
bita  Tenaaserim ;  Malayan  peninaula  ;Saast:B. 
Java. 

M.  jugulariB,  Blytb,  J,  A.  S.  XIY.  196. 

Inhabita  Arraoan ;  Tenaaaerim. 

Oenut  MICBOPTEBNUS,  Blyth. 

M.  phadooeps,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  195. 

Sni.  P.  mfoootoai  Malh«rba. 

P.  rafua,  Latham,  apad  Qiay  (aae  QnaU . 
Bufoua  Indian  Woodpoekar,  fiarham. 

Inhabiu  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Aaaam ;  Bffjm  . 
Arracan  ;  Tenaaserim  provineea. 

Jf.  gvlwr%$t   Jardon,  Madr.  Jamm,  XIII. 
189.     Inhabits  Indian  peninaula. 
8yii,  Slight  variety  of  proccdiog  apoeias  t 

li.  haditu. 

Stk.  Pieaa  badin%  Rafflaa. 
?.  ^raehyara%  Viaillot. 

TuJMKalahuot  Malaya  (Baflea).  bks- 
bita  Malayan  peninaula  ;  Sumatra. 

Suiifam.    TICISM. 

Genm  DRYOCOFUB,  Bote. 
Dr.  fnarHus  ( PI  Bnl.  596), 
Stit.  Piena  martia%  L. 
Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Aaia* 

OenuB  PICUS,  L.  (aa  r«alrieled)L 
P.  leuconotm,  Baehateia  (Naum.  W^  1 15> 
Syv.  p.  dfrif,  PaUaaapad  Qa^*. 
Inhabits  Ni  Buropa. 
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hlmali^oiii/iu,  Jaidiae  and  Selby   (72Z. 
K  pi  116). 
Stv.  p.  unmOub  Nattertr. 
InhabiU  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
P.  daajeUefmB,  BIytb.  J.  A.  &  XIV.  196. 
Bn.  P.  nuijoroides.  Hodgaon. 
lobabitt  S  E.  Uimalaya. 
F.  maAraOMmi  Latbam  (Qould'i   '  Centa- 

f/pl    51); 

Inhibits  India  generally   (but  never  on  tbe 
Uamm  of  Lower  Bengal). 

?.  kunnifirons,  Vigora  (Oonld's  «  Ccntuiy,' 

8ra.  P.  urifroni.  Vigors. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

?.  ¥aeehTieiUot  (Hardw.  m  Ifu2.  ^oof;. 

8nr.  P.  medtos  from  India,  apodf  Lttham- 

lohibtU  Bengal  ;  Nepal »  Aaaam  ;  Tippera  ; 
Ualaytn  peoinsula. 

p.  ^ipsryilknia.  Vigors  (Ooald'i  *  Century/ 
pi  SO).    lihabiU  Himalaya. 

P  caik^Mnuiy    Hodgson,  J.   A.   8.  XII. 

1005.   lahsbiU  S.  B.  Himslaya. 

P.  rubrieahu^  Blytb.   (described  aa  fine  old 
aile  of  No.  302  in  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  197).    In- 

labiti  Sikim. 

P.p^pnmun,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  44. 

Sn.  P.  tninltnufly  Liehtenstein. 

Inhibiu  N.  W,  Himalaya  ;  Nepal. 

P  mdueceimet  Gmelin,   (PI.  JBtd.  pK  748. 


Sn.  P.  Uoolor,  Omeltn^  apod,  Gri^* 
P.nznkil  ,  Tammiaok. 
Thpaimaa  aor  itii%  Eyton. 

Tukhy  UlU^   Malayan  ;  Sumatra.    Inbabita 
(aisjiB  peninsula  ;  jara. 

P.  coKicapiUus,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  197. 
8n.  Qa.  pBrmaneiit  Tarieiy  of  P.  molaeoeniis 
Inhabits  Arakan  ;  Tenasserim  Proyincea. 

P.  foriegahu,  Wagler  (nee  Latham). 

&Ti,P  moloeeraaia,   Tar.  B,and  Brown  Woodp 
packer,  Latham. 
.P.  BiQlaoo6iisi%  fiardw^  and  Giay  IlL  Ind. 

ZooL 
P.  Hardwiekii,  Jardon,  HaAr.  Jonm.  Xfll 

laa. 

Cawnporo  Woodpecker,  Latham. 
Inbabita  India,  southward  of  tbe  Himalaya. 

i".  gymnopthalmcB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.   XVIII. 
nhabiia  Cieylon. 

P.  valu<iroflne,BIytb  (described  and  referred 
0  P.  naiwf,  Vigors,  J.  A.  8.  XIT.  197). 

InbibiU -^->  ? 


Babfam.    PlCniUNINJ!. 
^en«a  PICUMNUS,  Temmiuck. 

P.  innaminalua,  Burton^  P.  Z.  8.  183S|  p« 
164. 
8th.  Vtvia  nlpalenaia,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VL  1P7« 
Wee-Wee.  Nepal.    Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Genus  8  A  SI  A,  Hodgson. 

S.  abnormie  (PI.  Col.  871,  f.  3). 

Stv.  PioumnDa  abnom^  Tamininok* 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

8.  ochracea^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8,  V,  778. 
Inbabita  Nepal  ;  Sikkim ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet  i 
Arracan. 

Subfam.    YUNCINJE. 

QmvM  TUNX,  Lin. 

7.  tarqutUa,  L.  (PL  Enl.  698).  InhabiU 
Europe  and  Asia  :  common  in  many  parts  of 
India,  Calcutisy  Ferosepore. 

Snbfam.    INDIOATOBINJE. 

0mm  INDICATOR,  Vieillot. 

7,  xanilumotw,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  tl.  IH* 
XIV.  198  (Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Om.  pl.^) 
InhabiU  Sikkim. 

Sub-diTision  II.    (Perobers)« 
Fam.    MEGALAIMIDJ), 


Qewm  MEGALAIMA.  G.  R.  dray. 

M.  vireM  (Gould's  '  Century,*  pi;  46). 

Sth.  B.  grandia,  Gmalin. 
Bacop  virani,  Boddaert. 

Inbabita  Himalaya;  Aasam  ;  Qhem  PuDJi  \ 
China. 

If.  /Miaafo  (Tern.  PL  CoL  59S). 

Stv.  B.  lineatna,  ViaiUot. 
B.  oorvinub  Tam. 

Pho  gcfUMg^  Arracan.  lobabils  Deyra  Doon ; 
Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Tippera  ;  Arracan  ; 
Tenaaserim  provinces ;  Sumatra  (apnd  Vieillot). 

if.  canieepe  (Vail.  Barb,  t  88,  apod  Gray), 

Stv.  B.  Uoeatna,  apud  Tiokall.  J.  A.  S.  II.  679. 
BuocQ  oaniceps,  Pranklin. 

Surra  Bcwunta,  Central  India:  Kaciomra^ 
H.  :  Koatoarya,  Mahr. :  £ootur4DateeM  Can. : 
Bhotooreal,  Cinghalese.  Inhabita  Indian  pen- 
insula, spreading  northward  to  the  Deyra  Doon 
eommon  in  Mednapor  jungles,  and  in  Central 
India  :  replaced  by  a  smaller  and  darker  race  in 
Ceylon.  Specimens  from  the  Nilgixis  and  sped* 
mens  of  rather  smaller  and  darker-coloured  race 
from  Ceylon  [B.  zeylamicue  7  (Linn.) 

M.  viridU  (Jerdon's  IIL  Ind.  Om.,  pi  36). 

Stv.  Bucco  viridis,  L. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris »  Malabar^ 
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M.flanfnw^  (Vail.  Bmh.  ^6$), 

Snr.  Buooo  flaTifroDB,  Cav. 
B.  autifrons,  TeznmincL 

•^  Inhabits  Geybn* 

.  J^\  chrifaqpqgon,  (PL  Col.  286), 

Srir.  Bacco  cbEysopogong  Temmiook. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

i/.  verticoh^  (Pi.  <7o^.  809), 

Stit.  Booco  ver'sicolori  Raffles. 
B.  Raffiesi^  Lesson. 

Takooff  Malacca*:  TaioOt  Sumatra  (generic). 

*  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. ' 

*  "Jf,  quadricolor. 

« 

Snr.  Bacco,  qosdricolor,  Eytoo,  P.  Z.  S.  1839.  p. 
105. 
B.  malacoenris,  ?,  HariUnbk  3er.   SSatoL 
1842,  p.  837. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

*  >.  armillaris  (PL  Coi:&9,  t  l)i 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninaula  ;  Java  t 

M.  asiatiea  (Vieillot^  Qal.  dd$  Ois^,  t.  U}. 

,:Bj«' Oregon asiatisps,  (Atham. 

'  Capito  cyanooolli^  Vieillot, 
^  Bacco  oyanof«,'Cuv> 

B.  oflomlena,  DumeriL 

Surra .JBi$$if0nl*bairi,  Bengal:  Eoop^Jchor 
loung^  Arracaa*  Inhabits  Bengal ;  sub-Hima- 
layan region  to  Deyra  Boon,  and  valleys  of  the 
lower  hilb  i  Asstm »  l^lhet ;  Uppe^  :  iire 
in  Arracan. 

J/.  Franktinii, 

Stn.  Buoco  Franklkiii,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XT.  167. 

i  lahabiU  8»  S.  Hhnalaya  ;  Chem  Pai^i,  As- 
sam P 

Ji.  phUij^enris  (Tem.  PL  Col.  Ml), .  ; 

Snr.  Bacco  philippensi^  Brtepiu 
B.  flayjgnla,  Boddsert.   . 
B.  iodicQB,  Latham. 
B.  flavicollis ,  ?)eillot. 
B.  ruMoollisi  Car. 
B.  IvteoB,  Lssaon  (albino  Tanaty^  JardsB.  . 

Chala  Bassunl  bairi^  Bencal ;  KtU-khcra 
ttnd  TaTnbayut  ('  (Doppersmith^,  H. :  ChanSa^ 
Samatm  :  H^hu,  Java.  Inhabits  India'  gene- 
rally ;  nep  Himalaya  :  Tippera  ;  Ghittagcmg  ; 
Samree  (Arracan)  ;  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Pe- 
kiang  i  Sumatra  ;  Java  $  Philippines  ;  Ceyldn. 

^    if.  rtiMciiplllaCBrowii'a  Zoology^  pi.  14), 
I   Sxv.  Bao<)o  jrubriospiUua^  Qmelin. 
Inhabits  Ceyloo, 

•    Jf.  erimocttlato  (Tem.  P/.  CoL  536,  f:  1). 

c 

Sra.  Bucco  trimacalatos,  Gray. 

B.  fiontalis,  Temminck. 

,/    .    ;B.  Onvaucelei,  Lesson. 

B.  aostralis  apud,  Ra£Besneo  Horsfield. 

B.  cyaaotis,  Blyih,  J.A.  S.XVI.  405,  Arracan, 

yarietyi 


JK^e<*/9(Hlu||.ArsMiLlDhabU8]laIs]rii|ih. 
insula ;  Sumatra :  with  distinol  vaiielj  « 
Arracan* 

GenMB  ME0AL0BHI]fCHU9.E;tsB. 

M,  H^j  Gray  («pad  GL  R.  (iiij). 

Stk.  Micropogon  fuliginosiiay  TsanuBcL 
Calorhampboa  sangaillolental^  Lcmo^ 
M^galorbyndins  spinoios,  £7toii. 

'  AmpU^  SomatTB :  Vnkc€  Betea,  Peni8|.  It- 
habita  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Fam.    tJtJCULID^, 
Subfam.    CUCULl^M. 

C.  9parveri<nde9,  Vigors  (Gould's  '(ietturr/ 
pi  63). 

Snr.  Fermginons-neoked  Cuckoo  (9i  Utkn 
Iphabits  tfiijaalaya  ;  Nilgiris  ;  tttkju  pes* 
insula. 

C.  vizrius,  Vahl  (Hardw.  III.  Ind,  M) 

Bm.  C.  fugax,  Roftflidd: 
0.  Lathami,  Qray, 
C  teanixostri^  Leasov. 
C.  ejulans,  Sundevall. 
C.  nisioolor,  Hodgson,  vttiety  ? 
.  £h/ou  Aid.Byehaa  CackoO^  sad  tk  yocsi 
SokagUf  Cnckpoi  Latham. 

CAafr^oBoi,  and  Pwiya.  Beug. :  Xsptt  c' 
Cr^i(;,  H.  (Jeidott).  KMMpiUa('^M<sA\Avi\ 
Telugu.  Zul^hcd  (Custom-bouse  bird),  Dokkit. 
Inhabits  India  generally  and  Maby  oounUiei. 

0.  ««#^ii«,' Drapiez. 

Bw .  C.  mieroptems,  Ooold. 

C.  opUttn,  OouM,  « Intr.  to  Bndi  d  k^ 
tnXW  (Doabtfnl.) 
*   C;  affinxs,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  S.  XV,  IS  rtir? 
variety). 
C.  iUviv^trii  apod,  StribUand  C\  J.  ^  ^ 
XIIL  890. 

JBim-Jeoiako.  Beng:  t  Kyphnl-piuka  of  ^ 
meo,  Masnri  (Button).  Inhabits  India  p^'' 
rally,  and  Malay  oountriea :  Auatralia !  B"* 
in  St  India*         •    ' 

G.  ctmorw,  linn.  (PL  JM.  8X1). 

Sxn.  CI  borealia,  Pallas 

C.  bepaticuB,  Sparrman,  var.  f 

P'A«:j?'At*,  Deyra  Boon.  InhahiU  6^f^ 
Asis,  and  AfHea,  PAijlling,  Calcutta. 

<?.  iWmoZaytttii*/,  Tigors  (nee  apad,GoiM« 

*Caii4uiy,'pl.$4)» 

Stk;  S.  satnratasi  Hodimni,  J,  A.  S.  XU.  ^' 
.  XV.  id. 

lohabHs'  Himalaya  generally?  Tmi^^ 
provinoes.      .    . 

C.  poUoeephaluB^  Latham  ((Mould's '  Ob^ 
pUP4).  . 

Snr.  .C.  huDalayanua  apadi  QoM,  Ceat. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  :  .S.  ladk  laialj* 
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:\ 


'C.  teMMvrotiris,    Gray  '(Hardir.   lU.   -ikd, 

Stv.  C.  flfttns  apod,  Lesaon,  et  JerHbu,  Hitdr. 
Jobrn.  XI,  220  :  C.  flftvusj  IncL  Yar.  f 
a  lioeatiis  (?)»  Leaaon,  Traits. 
C.  niger  •pod,  Bljtl^  J.  A.  S.  XI.  d08. 

Fouiya,  Makr.    Inhabits  India  generally. 
Cmerulinus,  Scopoli. 

firv.  C.  fftvtw^  Qmefiii. 

CL  pyrogBSter,  Brapies. 

&0ibm,  Java.    lQliabit$.|({Jay  couutries.^ 
C,  SofiMeratif  Latham. 

Snr.  C.  nifovitUtuBrDmpfes.  ' 

C.  pravatna^  Hofsfteld. 

Inhabits  S.  India  and  Malay  countrieai* 

Sub-gtnui  SURNICULUS,  Lesson,     i 

S,  Ocruroidesi 

8n.  Pwudoroia  dicnnroideSi  Hodgioo^'/.  A.  S- 
Vm,  186. 
8-  higubria,  Ind.  Var.  ?  .  . 

Inhabits  India  ;  Tenasserim  prp?inoea  ;  Cey 

OB. 

Sti.  CqchIiu  lugnbna^  HorsfieUL 
CL  albopoiictataBy  Drapiez. 

AwmFAiff9»i  Java.    IttbabiU  Malayan  penin- 

uia  and  archipelago.  -  • 

ftV««  CHRYSOCOCCYX,  Boie. 

Chr.  xoMihorhymehoe  (Horsfield'i  Zool.  IU$, 
B-Zapfl,  pL      ) 

8tV'  Caculos  xasihorbyncboa,  HorafieM^ 

Lampromorpfaa  amethyatmay  Vigors,  P.  Z. 
B.  1831,  p.  98. 

Inliabits  Tenasserim  provinces  :  Malayan  pe^ 
insula  sod  Archipelago:  Philippines  :  S.  E. 
(imaiaja  (?  Gray)- 

Chr.  ekalekes  (?),  Temminck  (Pl.  Col.  102» 

2). 

Shl  Cnealua  malayanua  (1),  Eafflea. 

€^.  amaragdiiiiM^  Bfyihr  J-  A.  fiLXVl.58 
(d«»c  Swainaon). 

Trogon  maculatna,  Gttdliii,  Brown'b  ^11, 
2aoL  pi.  XIII.  fig.  Sup.  (bat  tb«8>paai* 
fie  oaae  xylite  ioapplicable)* 

Iniisbits  Hill  regions  of  Lidia  geoetalljif ; 
mean;  Tenasserim. 

^hr,  basdlig. 

8t5.  Gocoltta  ^Mudis^  Honfield.  * 

lobabits  Malayan  peninsula  adid  Archipelaga. 

Gtnui  SUDYN^MY3,  Yigois  wd  Horsfiald. 

En,  ofimiaiis, 

Stit.  Cocaliia  orientaBsi  Lin.y  the  aiala.  '^   -    ^ 
CL  poDcMiii     -s  ^ 

C.  nriodanenaia  v  linn,     f  . .  ^  t,^^^ 
C.  aooIopacenB  f  >thelswa!^ 

^iti  ?  C.  'indicna,  I^ham. 

C.  n%ery  Latham,  (Edwardsy  pl  SS)', 


(helj  H; :  KdMi  Beng. ;  male— A<&  ; 
female  CAu^^,  Java :  Cowde'eohd,  CingK. .  in- 
habits India,  China,  and  Malay  countries. 

'  Oer^us  OXYLOPHUS,  Swainson.  .  ^ 

0.  melanAeucas  (figQJre4  as  the  female  JEdo^ 
lio  Cvakow  by  Shaw). 

8m.  Cnoolna  melanoleaoos,  Gmelin. 

C.  edolinSf  Cnvier.  ^ 

IieptoM>mttaaforapQfl,IiraakikiaBa9yksa^  . 

'    P^ytt,  iHivd. :  KolM  BuM,  BSng. :  Ghlli 
Kohila  («  Milkman  Caekbo)/  Teluga;  Inhabits' 
Itidfft  fif«fieraUy  ; .  Ceybn :  lare  on  the  eastara 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  never  (?)ia:thflL 
Malay  countries.    •  ■ 

0,  coromandua  {Pl,  Bid,  274,^  f.  2). 

* 

8tn,  Cucnlns  oovoicafidiu,  L. 
C.  ooUaria,  YieUlot 

Inhabits  India  genenlly  and  Malay  countries* 
Sobfam.  PHCENICOPHAIN^. 

,00^^  PHCENICOPHAUS,  Vieillot. 
Cadcw  (generic),  Malacca. 

Sub-genus  DASYLOFHUS,  Swainsoa. 

D.  8upereiliosus,  Cav.  \ 

Bjtt.  Ph.  Bupereilioaoa,  Cot, 

Inhabits  Philippines 

Subgenus  PHCENICOPHAUS. 

PA.  pyrrhocephaltu  (BQnn&ni*B  *  Indian  Zoo* 
logy,'p.  6> 

•  8fii*  Cnaatoa  pjixooephaliia^  Yoratar. 

Ph.  leaoogaster,  Diuneril.  r 

Mcdkoha,  Ceylon  (Pennant).  Inhabits  Cey- 
lon. 

Ph.  iMlanogotsteriPh  Col,  849). 

am.  O^eL  mehnogaiftifir,  ▼(Mttol— tha  yonng  ^ 

ph.  oalorhjfDchos,  Temminck.  . 

Inhabit^  Oelebea  :  Moluccas. 

PA.  eurmrosMf  (Vail.  Out.  ^  Afr.  t.  %%\\ 

Sni.  Cacnlus  cnrvirofttris.  Shaw. 
Th.  Iriooloiv  Stephens. 
Th.  ▼iridia/Vlemot. 

Cocnlos  melaaognathoa  apod,  BaiDaa  aao  Ph.  ^q^ 
.  laaogaatHoa.  HonAaid.. 

Inqgang  Balukar^  Sumatra.  Ihhabfts  Ma- 
lay oemitries.; 

Subgenus  ZANCLOSTOMt/S,  SiraiiiteiiV 
Z,  didrdi. 


*     •    J 


Sill.  Heliaa  Diardi,  Lenon. 

Phoenioophana  trhtia  i^md  Blytii,'  J^  A«.  8.  %^i 

928* 

,1  ... 

Ca4ow  ta^ie,  Malacca;    Inhabits  Maky 
comittries.   '  *  ^    •  ;         "• 

Stzi .  bncQlos  samatranns,  tiaflBea. 

''  flieeniedphas  Grawfardil,  Oray,  •  i 

Sepando,  Sumatra..    Inhabits  Malay  coiui« 
tries.  « 


BIHDS  OF  SASTERN  AND  SOXTTHSBN  ASIA* 


.  Z.  Ifuiit  (B6lanf[6r,  Toy,  pL      ). 

-8tv.  ]f«li«t  triitiB,  LenoB. 

PhcBoloophau  l(»gimadata«»  Blytk. 

Sain  KuhU,  Beng. :  Wa^phorlai,  Arracan. 
Inhabits  Bengal,  Nepal,  Assam,  Arracan,  Te- 
nasserim  provinces,  Penang. 

Z.  wridiratiris,  Jerdoti  {lU.  Ind.  Orn.  pi. 

8  TV.  yhoBoioophMt /efdoni,  Blfth. 
Xuppra  Popjfa^  Hind,  Wamaneh  Kaki,  Tc- 
lugu:   EandiKoota^  Ceylon  (Daniell) :   Mai 
eaudaUa,   Do.  (Layard).  InbabiU  Peninsular 
India ;  Ceylon* 

Z.  javamcm  (Horsfield's  '  Zool  Ees.  in 
Java,  ph      ). 

Btv.  fhoBoioophani  jaTanicw,  Bonfield. 
GoceyBas  ehiyionitar,  TemmiAek. 
,  0.  rabriroitrtfc  Dia&ies. 

Gkalybeato  Cuckoo,  Latham. 

Kaka  ApU,  Malacca  -.  BubvJt  Kembang^ 
Jafa.  Inbabita  Malay  countries  ;  Tenasserim. 

(?e»«aKHINORTHA,  Vigors. 

Eh'.   cUcTophsa  (Belangcr,  Voy.  pi.  1,  the 

female). 

8Tir.  Cneiiliii  ehloropluBif*,  Rafflei. 
C,  somatranas,  Oayler. 
PhoBaieopbattt  eaaioepi.  Vigon. 
Ph.  Tiridiroitria,  Bsfton. 
Bobatoa  Inidoroi  et  B.  DaTaaoelei.Letaoii. 
'  Coeeytat  bndias.  Gray. 
Anadaniu  raftta  et  A.  rafeaoeDt  awainaoo. 

Slaya^  See-taya^  Malacca.  B^ut^  Sumatra. 
Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Oenue  TACCOCUA,  Lesson. 

T.  infuBCifia,  Blyth,  J-  A.  8.  XIV.  200. 

InhabiU  Tarai  region  bordering  on  Nepal 
and  Skkim. 

T.  affiniB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  19. 

InhabiU  Central  Ipdia ;  Mednapur  jungles  ; 
Bajmahl ;  Mongbyr. 

T.  tirkee  (Hardwicke's  IK.  Ind.  Zool.) 

'  8xH.  CeBtroiraa  airkee,  Qrny, 

C.  eoculoidea.  0.  W.  aaith.  J.  A.  S.  X.  668. 
0«eej«ai  ehiyaogaater  of  Boyla'a  tiat. 

InhabiU  vicinity  of  Cawnpore  ^  Deyra  Doon. 
X.  LeKhmanUU,  Lesson. 

an.  ZaAdoatomoa  airkM  apod.  Judos,  CatsU 
InhabiU  8.  India. 

•  eenw  OENTKOPUS,  Illiger. 

Mahuta,  Hind. :  Euka,  Beng.  :  JUe  Ouo^ 
ekktf  Cingh.  :  Boop,  Arraoau  :  Btihut^  and 
Kradok,  Malay. 

C.  wryeereuM,  A.  Hay  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  551.) 

Bin.  Cnenlva  bahataa    apnd   Hafflaa,  aao   Cantropoa 
hdbtttiia,  Uonfield* 


InhabiU  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra* 


a. phMpp^nMiM,  Cnvier  (Horafidd's  '/a 

Rea  in  Ja/oa*,  pi.     ). 

Stk.  Coealaa  aajptia*,  var.  r.  l^thaa. 
Oorydoayx  pyrrhoptarna,  iVioiUoK. 
Cf  ptropQt  biabtttaa,  Horafldd. 
C.  eattanoptenaa,  Btephma. 
C*  faaeiatua,  C.  W.  aaaltfi,  J.  A.  S.  X.  888. 
\ar.  PolophUvA  ataaaaia,  ataphosa. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Asia  and  iU  ArehipeLig^ 

C.  ehlororhynchos,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVllL 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

0.  vtridit  (Brown's  ZodUiffy.  pL  XIIL  ^. 

infira). 

BTN.  Oneoloa  viridia,  Seopolt. 
O.  bangaleoui*  Latuua. 
C.  tola  apad,  Rafflaa. 
C.  lepidu  at  O.  aftaia.  Horaieia. 
0.  pnmilas.  and  probably  C.  m^U 
C.  dinidiatui,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  III.  846. 
C.  rectungaia,  StriddaDd,  Asa  Maff.  N.  fi.  HI- 

184. 
Polophikia  tathani  (?).  Leadi. 

Inhabits  India  generally  and  Mala^  eoaatrieft 
more  abundant  in  the  latter. 

0'  hieolor,  Lesaon. 

STH.  C.    oalabeotia,     Qnoy  asd   Oayaftri,    Va^iai 

Astrolabe. 

Inhabits  Celebes ;  Moluccas. 

Fam.  TBOOONIDJL 
Genus  HARPACTES,  Swainsoo. 

ff.  EodgtOfUi,  Gould  (Mon.   Trogomida,  f. 
34). 

Htoo^torToo,  Arakan.  InhabiU  Nepal ;  Asar; 
Sylhet ;  Arracan . 

H.  koBumha  (Gould's  Mom.  TroyomdM 
ph  29) 

8T5.  Trogon  kaaomba.  Raffles. 
Tr.  condea,  Cnvier, 
Tr.  (aeeiatna,  Tam.  (sae  Fessant) 
Tr.  TaBiatnekii,  OoaU. 

Kaeumha,  Sumatra.     InhabiU   Malayan 

ninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Zr.  Diardi  (Gould'a  J/ba.  Troyomida,  pL  : 

Oumsoha,  Kuna  wmha  (Kantmba  f),  llalaca. 
InhabiU  Malayan  peniusuU ;  Sumalra. 
H.  fageiatuB    (Gould'a   Mom,      Trofomi 

pi.  Si;. 

8th.  Trogoa  faaeiatva,  FeDaaat 
Tr.  malabaricaa,  Ooald. 

K^fni  Churi  of  some,  Hmd :  JEimw  Mah? 
Kahurwi,  KMkkif  Can.    InhabiU  peniaa«li  *^ 
India ;  Ceylon. 

S.  ruiUM   (Gould's   Mem.    Uroyomidm 

32. 

8nr»  TiosSB  lotilaB.  Tisilbt 

Tr.  eiaaamomeaa  (?),  Tamaiadc* 
T.  DuTanoalai,  TaanhMk. 
.  T.  fMolirtiia,  Tar.  B.,  iathaa. 

Smnguba,  Malaoea.  InbabUa  Malayia  pn 
aula ;  Sumatra. 
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B.oretkioi  fOotild's   Man*   Trogomdm  pi. 

6tv.  Trofon  oreskaot,  Temminek. 

lobAbiU  Amean  ;  Teaaseerim  pionncM* 
Fam.    GAPfilMULOIDiS. 
Sabfam.    PODARGINiB. 

GtnMi  P0DARGU3,  Covier. 

?.  Avritus,  Yigon  (6ould*s  letmeg  Avitm). 

ZiM,  fiombjeutomA  FoUartonii,  Hay,   J.  A.  8.  X. 
S7S. 

Inhibits  Malayan  peninaola. 

C./anjx^iwtf,  HoTsfield  (Tern.  PI.  Col.  159; 
lonfidd's  Zodl,  Res*  in  Java,) 

Bti.  ?  P.fonuitaa,  Ten.  (the  adult  P). 
Inlttbiti  Maliyaa  penuuula,  Java. 
?.  ajTaw,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XYI.  1180. 
Inhalnts  Malayan  peninanla. 

SnbfiuD.    CAPRIMULOIN:^. 
OeawEUROSTOPODUS,  Gould. 

&  cenmxps  (Gould'i  leonts  Avium). 

Its.  Ijieoraift  eerriniceps,  Oonld. 

Twutriw^g-nghat^  Arracan.    Inhabit!  Bur- 

sae  eoimtriet* 

E%.  Tmmnckii  (Oonld'a  JeofMs  Avium). 

8n,  Lyneonut  TemmiDekn,  Oonld. 
CapruMlfiui,  imberbia,  Temmiiiek. 
a  palcher,  Hay,  Madr.  JonrQ.pIII.  161, 

hbbits  Malayan  peninsula,  Jara. 

Omui  CAPSDCULGUS,  Lid; 

Chippuk,  H  Ihtb  ekoone,  also  DMuk 
\ooree,  ilso  Undhee  ehoor,ee^  H.  and  B  :  3V- 
0*^,  Malayan.  Ugeetpayeen^  Arracan  ;  Kuffpo^ 
i^  (Frogbird),  Telugu ;  alao  Ab  kappri 
tt2a.TeL 

C,  indioK,  Latbam  (Jerdon*8  lU.  Ind,  Om. 
.24)l 

Sn.  C.  eaeraaeena,  Vieillot. 
C.  iaaotatu,  Hodgson  (jar.) 

Mabits  India  generally,  Malayan  peninsula. 
0.  aUwiotaiw,  TickeH,  J.  A.  S.  II,  580: 

fin.  C.  gaBitetiens,  Blyth,  mentioned  Ann.    Mag. 

n.  u.  iMd,  pi  95. 


C.  naeronniB  apnd  bl]rth,  J>  A.  8.  XI.  586. 
a  nipakni58,.UodgMB,  Gray,  ZooL  Mite. . 

kbabits  nortbern  and  Central  India :  oom- 
on  io  Lower  B^sgal. 

C.  maaromrui,  Horsfield  (Oould'a  B.  A.  Vol. 
I  pL  9). 

lokabits  Arracan,  Tenasserim,  Malacea,  Java, 
[.  Aoitraiia ;  very  rare  in  Lower  Bengal. 

CnehraUensiM,  Sykes  F.  Z,  S.  18SS,  p.  88. 


Stv.  C  atripennit,  Jerdon,  HL  lad.  On.,  art;  CJ 
atiaticns. 
C.  aiiatieof ,  tar.  C.  (P),  liithan. 

Inhabita  S.  India,  Ceylon. 

C.  oiiaitciUf  Latham  (VailJ.  Oil.  d*  Afr,^  t. ; 
Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool) 

Srir.  C  peeCoralif,  Cut, 

Bombay  Ooat  raokwr,  T<athim. 

Baeca-^neeMLy  Cingh.  Inhvbita  India  gene- 
rally. 

C.  fnontieolns,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p, 
116. 

STtr.  Great  Bombay  Goat  saeker,  Latham. 

.  Inhabita  India  generally,  Arraoan  (Ramree). 
C.  offinis,  Horsfield. 

Inhabita  Java.  Thia  is  the  diminntife  of  0« 
montioolus ;  wing  6^  inches. 

Fanu    CYFSELIDiB. 

Snbfam.     CTPSELIN^. 
Oemi^  ACANTHYLI8,  Boie- 
Ac.  caudacuta. 

Stii.  Hirnndo  candtcnta,  Latham. 
Gypseloi  giganteoi,  Temminek. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris,  CeyloDi  MAIayan  penin- 
aola, rarely  Arracan. 

Ac.  fuica  (Gould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  II.  pi.  10; 
Swainson's  Zool.  IIL,  n.  9.  pi.  48  ;  Ddessert, 
SouvemrSj  ftc,  pt.  2,  pi.  9,  and  M»g.  de  Zool. 
1840,  Oii.  pL  80). 

Stw.  Hirnndo  Inica,  Shaw. 

Chmtora  auiCralu^  Stephen!. 
Cb.  mtcropten,  Swainion,  ZooL  111. 
Ch.  andim  Hodgson.  J.  A.  8,  V,  779. 
Cjrpselns  lencoDotoB,  lielessert. 
AeanthyBi  eavdaeota^  (Lath. )  apnd  Oonld, 
loo,  cit. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya,  and  Australia  (at 
least  aa  figured  by  Mr.  Swainson  and  by  Mr. 
Gould). 

Ac.  leucopffffialis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 
Inhabita  Malayan  peointfulA.   . 
GenM8  OYPaEJiUS,  Uiiger. 

(7,  mdba  (Edwards,  pi  87). 

Sxv.  Hirnndd  melba,  linn. 
H.  alpina,  Scopoli. 
Ojpselos  gattoralin,  Fallot 
C..gnl«di,)StepheiVk 


J.   ». 


Inhabita  mountainous  regions  of  the  S.  of 
Europe,  A*i3»  8nd  Africa.  Bare  in  the  British 
islands.  Common  in  Central  India,  Nilgiria, 
se. 

a  apu8  (PI  JSnl.  5i2,  fig.  i;. 

Stn.  Hinrado  apns,  linn. 
G^rpaelns  nrarahos,  Ten. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Afghanistan. 
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'    0.  mttatui,  Jardine  tnd  Seibj  (lU.  Om. 
2Dd  series,  id»  80^« 

Inhabits  S.  E.  AHb,  88  Ghiaa,  «Dd  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula^  and  archipelago :  common  at 
Fentuig.     N.  W.  Himalaya. 

0.  lewxmyx,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  818, 

Inhabits  India  gehenlly  :  ir^te. 

C.  subfiireatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8-  XVIIT. 

Btn.  a  affinis,  tit.,  atriekland,  P.  Z.  8.  1848,  p.  W* 

*    Inhabits  Malay)in  peninsula, 

C.  afftnisy  Gray  (Hardw,  III.  Ind,  Zool). 

8tn.  C.  nipalensit,  Hodgson,  J.  A,  8.  V.  780. 

0.  aiiMitiai*^  Jtfdoa,  Hadr.  Jottn.  Xlil.  1«4. 

jibabU,  Hind.  Inhabita  plains  and  btrer 
kills  of  India  geneitally  ;  rare  in  Ibt  DukhAn ; 
Ceylon. 

C.  balanentu,  Oray  (Hard.  lU.  Ind.  Zool) 
Btn.  C.  .^alaatvlDy  Giay. 

Inhabits  mnit  part  of  India  :  wherofor  the 
Bcrassus  grows,  to  the  fronds  of  which  il  afl&xes 
its  nest.  Arracan  (Bamree).  Common  in  Cey- 
lon* 

I 

^aniif  GOLLOOALIA,  G.  B.  Gray. 

C  nidijica. 

Btm.  liiraftdd  nid^B,  Ijifliin. 

U,  esculaMa  ipad  Honfhld. 

B.  fieiphigs  apnd  Shtv. 

H.  bravirottrii,  HcCIdUnd,  P.  t.  S.  1839,  p. 
166. 

U.  nnioolor,  JeidM,  Kikdr.  Jowii.  XL  288 ; 
referred  to  CypMlot,  ibid,  llll.  178;  and 
tonmd  C»  ooAcolory  J.  A.  S«  XI. .888. 

Wahalaha,  Cidgb.  Inhabits  Nilgiris,  Cey- 
lon, Sikini,  Aaaam  ;  and  Malay  ooontries. 

C.  Jueiphaga. 
Stn.  Hinmdo  fadphtgi,  tbonberg. 

Inhabits  rooky  ooaaia  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  Malayan  peninaula  and  archi- 
pel^* 

Subfam.    MACEOPTSBIGIINiEL 
Genua  MACROPTEETX,  Bwabsoo. 

M.  earonaiiWi . 

Snr.  Hinmdo  eoraatatf  Tioktll,  J.  A.8.  U.  680 ; 

XV,  8L 
M.  klcdw  of  India,  Aoetdnult. 

InhabiU  jnnglea  of  GenMl  and  8.  India,  and 
of  Ceylon. 

M  tlechd  (Bwainaon'iB  ZffM.  IH^  w«  a .>  pi. 
74). 

8tv.  Binado  kleeho,  HorsleUU 

CypHlat  loi^pwuii,  THmaiatk. 

Inliabits  Malayan  peninsnla.  Java* 

ir.  eonuUw  {Pi.  M.  768). 

'       St9.  CypMloB  ediaatat.  TfeBmin^. 

Inhabits  Eaatem  Malaaia  ;  Snnatra  ? 


-n  lU,  I^ 


Snbordef  PA9BBSEB,  L.  modSBtd. 

Fam.    COBVIDJS. 

fiobfam.    COEVINil  (A.)  Ovova. 

Qmu8  COEVUS,  Lmn. 

C  culminaius^  Sykea  (Hardwid 
Zool) 

8nr.  G.  orioitalit,  ETertaaiui. 
€L  Mvone,  var.,  FtMklui. 
C.  com  ot  SnnuitrA  ?  Hafflcs, 

Damd  kag.  Bang.  Dhar  iowa,  «*  DMeri  i  •« 
or  iurrial"  (Jerdon)^  Hind*  FoAari  kjn. 
Deyra  Doon:  Burong  ga§a''^^»  Maby* 
Inhkbita  India  generally  •  Ceylon  ;  Aaux 
Arracan;  Tenasierim;  Malayan  penmicL': 
Sumatra  ?  :  also  N.  Aaia  (ErenniaBn).  *  Beta' 
of  Europeana  In  India. 

C  ctironi,  1.  {FU  Bid.  495). 

Inhabita  Europe;  N.  Aaia  ?  Japan  ?  Oiaa  ? 

a.  eof%ix,  L.  (PI.  XnL  n.J 

Inhabits  N.  Eufope,  and  N.  W.  Aaia ;  laf at 

(Temminck)* 

C.  iplendem,  Vieillot  (PI.  Ool.  425). 

Kag  or  Kak,  Bang. :  ATotM^  or  Paik  £mn. 
i.  e. '  Common  Crow' ;  Hind.  Doss  Amoo^  Ikjn 
Doon :  Cac'oo^  Cingh.  Inhabita  f  ndin  genenii; . 
Assam,  S^lhet,  Chittagong,  and  natthema  «-. 
part  only  of  Ajiraoan,  where  ita  oceanaDOs  a  (.' 
recent  date* 

C.   macrorliynehot,  VieilloC, 

Stv.  P  ^regiloi  enca,  BorBftdd. 

Inhabita  Tiainity  of  UmU  of  TTalataa 

O.^^ugikfMs,  L.  {PI.  Mmk  484.) 

Inhabits  Eaf6pe  ;  Afghaniatan  ;   Knshs/ 
Japan  (Temminek); 

C.  monedula,  L«  (PL  £nl.  523). 

Inhabita  Europe  ;  Middle  Aain  ;  Katkau . 
K.  Africa. 

B.  NUTCEACKER8. 

Genus  NUOIFBAGA,  Briaaoa. 

jr.  timdpiU,  Yigora  (Oonld'a  'Caalai. 
pi.  36.,  Inhabita  Himalaya. 

0.  CHOUQfiS. 
GenuM  PTERHOCORAX,  YleHhi. 
P.  aipinm,  Yieillot  {PI.  AU.  84.) 
Six.  Catnt  pTrrbooom.  L. 

Inhabita  Alpa,  Himalaya,  and  oCWr  IsAy 
mountain  chaina  of  Europe  and  Aaia. 

Gmue  EREGILUS,  Cny. 

fr.  graemime  {PL  EnL  806.) 

8nr.  OorrtM  menlei,  U 

C.  erTtfirorhampbu.  Tieiilol« 


Vr.enroMB^  

kx,  crytbfepa,  omnasoa. 
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feU)ito.  k%  voimteiii  rMgai.^f  Sviope 
f^  Ana :  ako  bigH  cliffs  OTerhaiig|D|^  the  sea. 

Sttbfam.    OABBULIN^. 

(A)  XAGPISS. 

6mm  PlOi,  BrissoB. 

P,  hUasMmU^  Ad.  DelesseTt. 

Sn.  P.  megilopten^  BIjth,  J,  A.  8.  JLX,  19S. 

loliabits  Bootan* 

P.  flUH^  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  jm.  39S»  18H. 

8n.  f .  lerieM,  Gould,  T.  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  S. 
Iflhabiti  China. 

P.  eWota,  Bay  (/>2,  EaL  488). 
8m  P.  mdanolac^  YkiUatr 

IniiibiU  Europe,  N.  Asia,  find  N.  Aiperica 
restoftbelBpckj  moantws  ran^e:  variety 
omooQ  la  Afghanistan. 

^eaw  BENDRAfllTTA,  Gcnld* 

2).  kmgfmtmt  Goul^t  (Trma.  JEM.  Ac. 

I  ol  I.  pi  12).    Inhabito  Nilgiris. 

f>.  nXVailL  (Ma.  if  ^/V-  pl*  ft^ ;  Gkmld's 

Cenloiy/  pi.  48). 

Hs.  OonvnifiB,  5««K4ii 

Coradu  Tagrahnnaa,  Latlutip. 
PioiraiTCBtria,  Yi^Iot. 

ZTaaA'-dbeAa  (*  pan -scraper/  imitatWe  of 
tY)  ind  ^ToHxi-cAar  (*  rupee-thief),  Beng.  : 
V^  M  H,  (Jeadoil). :  Mahtab,  and  Ckemd^ 
)iodee  (Barnes).  Inhabits  India  generally: 
ihios  aa4  lovffr  UU«u 

2).  mom  (Gould's  '  Gaotary/  pi.  4^). 

Sty.  Comu  tfinennt,  Ltttham. 

KokiakaJk^    liasuri.     Inhabits    Himalaya; 

airaa? 

D,  oUirottru, 

am  CfTpniWaltiKwtni,  Blytb.  J.  K  %  XH,  988. 
\)-  froAtalU  C?V  M«aieU«id,  P*  Z,  p.  1889,  p. 
163. 

lohabita  Sikim :  Assam  P 

fif««  CRTF8IBINA,  VieflJoW 

Cr.  fonoiu  (Hoittfiflld^a  ^obj*  ii«>  iH^dooJ: 
«T.  Oir.  if  4^.  §6). 

8nr.  Gorrw  Ttriavt,  Lathan. 

Ct^ia.  8^awt  ^ 

TlrcaotdZ  (eona,  Honield. 

OUK<«<,  or  BenUol,  Java.  Inhabits  Tenas- 
sriffl ;  Java. 

Gnnif  TEIfN(MtXJ8,  Lesson. 
T.  UutopUnu  (Tt.  Col.  «65/ 
^.  GlioflopUtsieopteni,  Ibamfnek. 
Takng^age^  or    Kolang^txga^    Malayan. 
^bbita  Mabyan  psniDaala  and  archipelago* 

(B.)  JAT.MAG?I«;S. 

9mi  CI98Af  Boie. 


^Tif.  Kitta  venatma,  Qiaj. 

Conrni  ttiieiim  (f),  BodAaert. 
C  ipeciotiu  QQl  aiiaw. 
Corapiea  bengaleQiiB,  Leiao^. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya^  Assam,  Arraean, 
Tenasserim  provinees. 

C.  pueUa,  Blyih,  /.  A.  &  X?IIL 

Inhabits  Gcylon. 

Gmva  PglLOBHINUS,  Bnppcll. 

JP$,  nK/Lffnirostri^t  Slyth,  J.  A,  8,  XV,  27. 
Inhabits  Ya-ma-don^  mountains,  separatifag 
Arracan  from  Pegu. 

P$.  occipUdlii,  BIyth  (J.  A.  tt.  XV.  2T  • 
Gonld's  '  Century/  pi.  41  >. 

8th.  Pica  fTfthrorhyneba  ajpad  Yigon  and  CkmUL 
Cornii  daeosia  (9),  Liaa. 
0.  erythrorhyiiclKM  (?),  Boddaeit. 
Claraciasi|Mte«oci«pbala(F)»  liath^a^ 
Bl  sib V9ff lUm,  fMh  IUm  J9MM). 

Nii'hhatUf  Maaori,  InhabitaBimaUya;  Chi- 
na? 

PB.JUmro4m.  ^ih  ih  A,  S.  XV.  %%), 

Inhabits  Sikim ;  Kashmir  (nd^  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  284), 

C.  JAYS. 

Ofnmi  QARBXI^US,  Bri«8oo. 

G.  orfuUv4,  Gray  (Hardw.  Til.  /^.  ^ool. 
Gould's  *  Century/  pi.  88). 

Stii.  0.  bispeeolaiii,  Yigori. 

Inhabits  Hinndaya. 

G.  gularu.    (Hardw.  lU  Ind.  Zool.  Gould's' 
'  Century/  pi.  86,  40). 

ttiL  6.  lanaaalttai,  yigon^ 

G.  Vigonu,  Gray  (the  yoang). 

Ban-tarra,  of  hiU  mpn  (ftntton).  Inhabits 
Himalaya. 

iSr«ur«:PfiRB30BSU8;  Pr.  Bo&ap. 

P.  infcMitus  (Gould's  ^Bird's  ot  Europe/' 
pL  215). 

C,  tibmciu,  Bodoaert. 

C.  nuncns,  Gmelin. 

C.  miainB,  Fallik    '  .!     . ' 

InJialMU  ^or^hern  Jcegiopi  of  ^he  014  Copjti- 
nent. 

2).  IiuerUBji^. 
Genm  LOPHOCITTA,  G.  5-  Ctatf.    ,     . 

L.  gMlmmtdA  (lAVa)lhait»  0%$.  4a  >^(ir«.pl. 
41). 

8nr.  Corms  gileriealataB,  Cat. 
Laniat  scapalatas.  Lieht 
Ia.  ooroaatof,  BMIm,  ithe  lioaala). 
Vanga  cristata,  Griflith't  An.  Kingd. 

Bwo^  J^  Malayan.  I^l^abiii  Milayfm 
peninsula ;  Sumatra  :  Java.  -^ 
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6>tt«»  TUK^icGKA  (]^,)  Lesson. 

r.  (t)  striata  (Gould'i  '  Century/  pL  37)- 

arw.  (Hrrnliu  •trittos,  Tigon, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Sabfam.  ^  GABEULACIN JL 

OmiM  GARBVLAX;  Leason, 

G,  Behnferiy  Lesson  (Zqoloffie  du  Voy.  de 
M.  Btlanger)' 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces  ;  Pegu. 

(?.  leueolaphoSf  (G[onld's  '  Century/  pi.  18). 

8tk.  Oorvnt  leooolopliot,  HardwiokB. 

Inhabits  BLim^layf ;  Assam  ;  Sylbet ;  Arra- 
can. 
O.  chwenns. 

Srir.  Laniot  ehineatit.  Seopoli. 
Corvu  Bttritm,  Dtadin. 
Tatdu  •hinha  et'T.  iMbinopii,  OmtKn. 
Cnteropns.  leooogonyt,  BlythjJ.  A.  S.  XI.  180. 

Inhabits  China. '  > 

O.  albogularU. 

6TN.  ItnthoeindA  albogldtris,  P.  Z.  8. 18S5,  p.  1S7. 
CioclosoxoA  albigula,  Hodgson,  As.  Kes.  XUL. 
146, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.peetoraKs. 

8tn.  lanthodiieli  peetoitlit,  Goold,  P.  Z.  8.  1885, 
p.  186. 
Oinclosomt  grisaarQ,  Hodgson,  As.  Bes.  XIX. 

146. 
O.  meLsnotis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.XII.  149,  Tariety. 

Inhabits  Himalaya;   Arracan ;  Tenasserim 
Promces. 

&.  monUiger, 

Sm.  Cindosonuimoiiiliger,  HodgioB,  Ab.  Res.  XIX. 

147.  '. 

laDthocincla  pectoralia  (P)  apnd  McOlelland, 

P.  Z.8.  18&,  p.ieo. 
G.  McClellandii  (P),  Blyth,  J.  A.  &.XII.  940. 

Inhabits  S.  E.. . Himalaya ;  Assam:    Sylhet 
Tippera  ;  Axracan  ;  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

G.  caruUUus. 

Stu .  Oioclosoma  oootnistnoL   Hodgtos,  .  Ai.  Res. 
XIX.  147.    • 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya*  ' 

G.  oceUatus  (Gould's  *  Century,^  pi.  15,)  ^ 

« 

STV.  Cinclosoma  ooeUatam,  Yigon. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.mfogularu.   -)  . '  (  .   > 

STH.  lanthottttda'TtiliiviiIaris,  Gmrid,  V\  Z,  8. 18S5, 
p.  187. 
Oinelosoma  rafiiiiente,  HodgpoD,  As.  Bes.  XIX. 

148.  •■        . 


anr.  ItnOiooiada  l^MiiiiU,  Gould,  P.  2.  8.  ins; 

..;...,  p.  47.  , 

dnelosoma  melanony  Hodgson.  As.  Bee.  XIX« 
.147. 

Inhabits  8.  £.  Himalaya. 

O^  auhtnicolor,  Hodgson  (described  J.  A.  S. 
XII.  962  ;  XIV.  599). 

Inhabits  S.  J)- .Himalaya. 

O,  affints,   Hodgson   (described  J.    A.    S- 
XII.  950).  ,    , 

Inhabits  &'.  £.  Himalaya. 

O,  variegatut  (Gould's  *  Century/  pL  1 6). 

8Tir.  (Hodosonia  ▼ariegatom,  Yigois. 
G.  AbaiUei.  ~ 


Inhabito  S.  £.  Himalaya ;  Cherra   Punji ; 
Tippera. 

O:  sqttaniatui  ( Jardine  and  Sclby*s  lU.  Om., 
2nd  series,  pi.  4). 
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Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya; 

0.  chrysopterus, 

8TN.  lantbocinela  ohrysoptera,  Ooold,  P,  Z.  S.  ISSfi^ 
p.  48. 

Inhabits  B.  £.  Himalaya. 

G»  ery&iroeephialfu  (Qtiv\di*%  'Osaturr/p. 
17.) 

Sur.  Ciafilosoma  erythraeepliiliiffl,  Vigofs. 
Inhabits  N«  E.  Himalaya. 

O.  mfieoUu  (Jardine  and  Selby's  Itl.  Om. 
2nd  series,  pi.  21)* 

ftTtf.  Uathoeiaela  roAoolUs,  Jardina  and  SeU»r. 

1  lonarii,  McClelland,  ?.  Z.  s.  1889,  p.  160. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Aaaam  ;  dylhei  ; 
Tippera. 

Q  phmnictui  (Gould's  leomes  Annmm). 

'  StN.  lanihoeinela  pluenices,  Gould. 

Cnteropos  pameens,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  180. 

Inhabits  8.  £.  Himalaya. 

G.  cacktHmam  ('  Madras  Joarnal/  X,    SSS, 
pi.  7). 

8iUf.,CxataTopa8cachibnaDs,  Jerdoo. 
Or.  Lafresnayii,  Ad.  Belesaert 
Cr,  Deleiserti,  LaFreanaye  (nee  Or.  MlaMarti, 
Jerdoa), 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

0.  (?)  HnediuB. 

Hlfi.-  Ciaelaioaia  liaeatam,  Vigan. 

C.  aetifenim,  UodgsQo,  As.  Baa.  XIX  148. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

G.  (?)  imbricatus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Ill,  951. 

Inhabits  Bootan« 

^eniM  ACTINODURA,  Gould. 

Act.  Egertoni,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1886^  p.  18. 

8tk.  Leiocinpla  plamosa,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  XIL  963. 

Inhabits  8?  £.  Himalaya ;  Assam  >  Sylhet. 

.Acti  Nipaleusii. 

Sth.  Oifldosoma  nipalease,  Hodgson,  Aai  Aa.  XIX. 
146  (t^pe  of  Izopa,  Hodgson). 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

Genus  SIBIA,  Hodgson  iSibya,  Nepal). 
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8.  pieoides,  Hodgson  (deierfbed  J.  A.  S. 
VIH.  88).  > 

8n.  BeteropbwU  eoBoIopni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  ZI. 
187. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  IJinukya* 

iS.  eapisiraia. 

8tk.  Cindosoma  caputratnm,  Yigort. 

C.  Belinoeephalaoi  (?),  Aoyls'^  LM* 
&  Bigrioepi,  Hodgion. 

Inliabits  Himalaya.    . 
Gmu9  CUTIA,  Hodgson. 

a  nipaimiU,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  8.  XV.  772  ; 
XVI.  110). 

I 

Kkaiya,  or  Kkutya,  Nepal.    Inliabits  S.  £. 
Himalaya. 

Oenms  FTEEUTHIUS,  Swainson. 

Ft.  rufivmier,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  ISSj  XII. 
954  (Gray's  IlL  Qen.  Birds). 

Inhabits  S-  E.  Himalaya. 

Ft.    erytkroptentB  (Gould's  'Century/  pi. 
11). 

9m.  lanins  eiythrbpterai,  Yigon. 

Inhabits   Himalaya. 

8ttbfam.    LElOTHRICANiB. 

OeMu  LEIOTHRIX,  Swainson. 
L  arg&Uauris. 

8tw,  Meiia  argtvUnrif,  Hodgton,  lad.  Rer.  1888, 
p.  88. 

InhabiU  8.  E.  Himalaya. 
L.  ltUeu9, 

Bxs.  ^M^  Intet,  Seopoli. 

Tuugra  Binensta,  Omelin.* 
Tarns  farcatat,  Temminck. 
liahUa  oalipjga,  HodgMo.    Ind.   Bar.    1888, 
p.  88. 

lahabita  Himalaya  ;  China  ? 

L Hrigula  (Ad.  Delessert,  Souvenirs,  ke.pt. 
i,  pi.  8). 

anr.  Sits  strigala  Hodgioa.  lad.   Bar.  1838,  p.  89. 
Haiaicspa  Tariefcata,  SaUetaatt/Mag.  da2ool 

1840,  CKa.,  t.  2U. 
Lu  ahryiooophalaj^amatOB. 
tnhabits  Himalaya. 

L,  cjfonouropiera. 

Sxv.  Siva  eyaaooroptara,  Uodgion,  lad.  Ber.  18S8, 

Leiothrii  lepida»  McGeUand,  P.  Z.  S.  1889, 
p.  16S. 

Inhabita  Himalaya;  Assam* 

Z.  i^iHneta. 

r.  Miala'  ignitmeta,  Hodgson^  Ind,  Be?.  1888, 
p.  8«. 


Bnr. 


L.  omata,  MeClalland,  ?.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  163. 

Inhabits  8.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Assam. 
L-  cinefeci. 
«T3r.  MiaU  aiasrea,  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  ZYI,  449. 


Inhabits  a.  E.  Himalaya: 

Z-  ectstanieeps. 

Sm.  Hinla  caatamcepf,  flodgion,  Ind.  R«?.  1888, 
p.  88, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
L,  vinipeetus^ 

8nr.  Siva  ▼inipaotnii  HodgMB,  Ind.  Bar.  1828,  p. 
89. 

'  Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

L.  chrysoHs  (tkrywpUrw  f  seu  leucotis  fj 

Sth.  Troparat-ohiiriotit,  Hodgaan,  J.  A.  S.  Xlil« 
938  ;  XVI.  448. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 
Gerws  IXULUS,     Hodgson. 
/.  occipitalis,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  552. 

8Tir.  Siva  ooeipiUOia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  937/ 

Inhabits  Sikim* 

/.  flavieoUis* 

am,  YuhinaF  ilafiooUu.  Hodgson,  Ai.  Bat.  XIX. - 
187. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  (Masuri  to  Bootan). 

Genus  YUHINA,  Hodgson. 

F.  gtdaris,  Hodgson  (As.  Res.  XIX.  166^. 

Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya. 

Y.  accipitaliSt  Hodgson  (As,  Bes.  XIX.  166). 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Genus  MYZQRmS,  Hodgson. 

If.  pyrrhourdf  Hodgson,   (J.  A.  S.  XII. 

984;  XIV.  661). 

Genus  ERJ^OBNIS,  Hodgson. 

S.  xantholeuca^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIIL 
380. 

Stk.  E.  xaathoohloim,  Hodgson,  T.  Z,  8.  18i6,  p. 
38. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya ;  Arracan ;  Ma« 
layan  peninsula. 

*  ■  • 

Subfam,    TARISM. 
(A.  Paradoxomis  sub-series.) 

G^tfAiM  CON08TOMA,  Hodgson. 

a  amodius,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  8.  X.  856)* 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

Genus  HETEROMOBPHA,  Hodgson. 
E.  rufieeps'(J.  A.  8.  XII.  1010,  pi    ^  .) 

Snr.  Paradoxonia  rnScept,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XI;  187; 

Inhabits  8iiim  ;  Bootan ;  Arracan. 

iT.  (?  Paradoxomis  ?)  oanicq^  Blyth^  J, 
A*'8.  XVlII.    Inhabits  Sikim. 
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Genus  SUTHOBA,  Hodgson. 
8.  ruficeps* 


imtDS  OF  EASTKBK  AND  SOUTHERK  ASIA: 


Genut  TUBkAOSA  (?;)  Lesson. 

T.  (?)  striata  (Gould's  *  Century/  pi.  37)- 

8t5.  Oarralns  •triaioi,  Tigora. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Snl>fam.  ^  GABEULACINiEL 
Oentu  GARBTJLAX;  Lesson* 

6.  Belangerif  Lesson  {Zootogie  du  Toy.  de 
Jtf.  Btlanger)* 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  proyinoes  ;  Pegu. 

O,  leucolophoSf  (G[oald's  *  Century/  pi.  18). 

8tk.  Oorrat  leooolophot,  Hardiricke. 

Inhabits  fi^mflayf ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arra- 
can« 

O.  chineiuis, 

Srir.  Laniat  ehinentit.  Soopoli. 
Corriu  BQiitiu,  Dtudin. 
Tatdni •hinhnet-T.  msUnoini,  Omelin. 
Cntoroim&  Iflooogenyt,  Blytb^J.  A.  S.  XI.  180. 

Inhabits  China. 

O.  albogvlarii. 

Stir.  ItnthoeindA  albogidftnir  P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  187. 
Cioolosoma  albigwa*  Hodgtoo,  Ab.  lUi.  XIX. 
146, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.peetoraHs, 

Stu.  Itnthocinda  peetoitliB,  Goold,  P.  Z.  8.  1885, 
p.  186. 
Oincloioint  griaaarQ;  Hodgson,  Ai.  Bet.  XIX. 

146. 
O.  meluiotifl,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.XII.  149,  yarietf. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;   Arraoan ;  Tenasserim 
Provinces. 

O.  monUiger. 

Snr.  CindoMmamoiiiliger,  Hodgion,  Ab.  Bm.  XIX. 
147.  '. 

laDtbocincU  pectortliB  (P)  tpud  MeGlelland, 

?.  Z.  8.  isfo,  p.  180. 
G.  McClelljmdU  (P),  Blyth,  J.  A.  a  Xn.  940. 

Inhabits  S.  E..  Himalaya;  Assam:    Sylhet 
Tippera  ;  Axracan ;  Tenasserim  Pro?iAces. 

G.  eandatuSn 

Snr*  OfDcIoBODft  eoBraUtnoL   Hodgtos,  .  Ab.  Bet. 
XIX.  147. 

I 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

O.  oeeUatui  (Gould's  '  Ceiitury/  pi.  15.) 

8Tii.  CineloBoma  ooeUttum,  Yigon. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  mfogularu.    '  ^      '    *  "» 

sni.  IJMrthoBiiidA'rafimliriB,  GMrid.  P.  Z.  8. 1886, 
p.  187. 
OiooloBomB  nilUBwte,  Hodgpoo,  Ai.  Bbb.  XIX. 
148, 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Cherra   Pnnji ; 
Tippera. 

O:  iquamatui  ( Jardine  and  Sdby*s  III.  Om., 
2nd  series,  pi.  4). 


.  •  ,  •   » 


Bnr.  InflMcfaiisfai  BtMntUi,  Gwli,  P.  1. 1.  la. 
p.  47. 
Gincloaoiiia  meltnony  BodgBOO.  Aa.  Em,  111. 

.147. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

O,  9ubunieolor,  Hodgson  (deaoribad  J.  A.  S. 
Xir.  952  ;  XIV.  599). 
Inhabits  8.  %  Himalaya. 

G,  affiniSf  Hodgson  (described  J.  A.  ^ 
XII.  950).. 

Inhabits  &'.  E.  Himalaya. 

G.  variegaiut  (Gtould's  *Centiify,'  pL  16). 

8iir.  OiodoBoma  Tari^tom,  Vigoia. 
G.  AbaiUet,  ~ 


Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya; 

(?.  ehrysopteru9. 

Stn.  lantbocineU  ehryioptera^  Ooald,  P.  X  91  iOL, 
p.  48. 

Inhabits  B.  £.  Himalaya. 

G.  er^tkroeephalus  (Gould's   « Oasftsrv.'  p. 
17.) 

8tir„  Ciafiloaoma  Brjthroecpkthua,  Vfgan, 
Inhabits  N.  E.  Himalaya. 

G.  mfieoUii  (Jardine  and  Sdby'a  HI  On. 
2nd  series,  pi.  21). 

ftn.  lanthoeiMla  raftoolUa,  Jardia*  wmi  Scfty. 
I.  lonaru,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  a.  1899,  p.  1«? 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Aaaus  ;  Sjlkt ; 
Tippera. 

O  phamieeut  (Gould's  Icanet  Aiim). 


'  Stv.  lantboeinelA  phoenioea,  0««ld. 

Cnteropoa  ponioeiiB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  II,  19t. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalajra. 

G.  cacktHnoMi  C  Madras  Jonrnaly'  X,  SSS, 

pi.  7). 


8iUf.  CiatQropiu  cachibnaM,  Jcrdov. 
Or.  tAfreanayii,  Ad.  Belaiamt. 
Cr.  DelfMBiti,  LftFnnay«(i 
Jerdoo), 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 
G.  (?)  Hneaius. 

8tk.  CiaditaoaNi  UnaAtam,  Vig*!!. 
C.  setifemm,  Uodgs^n,  Aa. 


Cr. 
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XULM. 

Inhabits  Himalaya* 

G.  (?)  vmbricatuB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  III  9$L 
Inhabits  Bootan- 

^6MiM  ACTINODURA,  Gould. 

Act.  Egtrtoni,  Gould,  P.  Z.  8.  I8S6,  p.  1^ 

8tk.  Ldocincla  pIamo«t  Blyth,  J,  A.  8L  XIL  Kl 

Inhabits  8?  £.  Himalaya ;  Asaan ;  SjlhdL 
'Aci\  Nipaleasit. 

Sni.  OiackMoma  mpalaaaB,  HodgaoB,  ASi  Ba.  lU. 

145  (tjrpa  of  liopa,  UodgBoa;. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Gcnt$s  SIBIAi  Hodgson  (Sibya,  Vtftiy. 


ttlBDS  OF  EASTEBN  AKD  SOUTHEfiN  ASUb 


&  pkoidet,  Hodgson  (doMiibed  J.  A.  S. 

vin.s8).  . 

8n.  Betmphaui  enenlopiM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  ZI. 
187. 

lohabiU  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

8ts.  Cisdoaoina  capittratnm,  "^gort. 
C.  Belanoeephalooi  (?),  Aoyle'^  LM* 
&  u^riMpi,  tiodgion. 

Mabits  Himalaya.    . 
(km  CUHA,  Hodgson. 

atii)a2aiitf,Hodg80D(J.A.  8.  XV.  772; 

IVI.  110). 

I 

Batjia,  or  Kkutya,  Nepal.    Inhabito  S.  £. 

Hioilija. 

am  PTEBUTHIUS,  Swainson. 

Pt.  nfimkr,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  183;  XII. 

954  (Gray's  III  Qen.  Birds). 

lohabita  S>  E.  Himalaya. 

Pt.  erythrofierMS   (Gould's  'Century/  pi. 
II). 

Sn.  Una  tiythroptenu,  Tigon. 
IMati  Himalaya. 

8ab&m.    LEIOTHRICANiB. 

Oem  LEIOTHBIX/Swainson. 

X  ir^foUauris. 

8ui.  Mesa  argantanrii,  Hodgton,  Ind.  Ber.  1888, 
p.  88. 

lababiu  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

L.  UUeui. 

8i9.  S^lfii  Inftet,  SeopoU. 
Tuugn  sinaisii,  OmeUm 
Tanu  f  arcatas,  Temmiiuk. 
Sabila  oiipj^  Hodpop.    ind.   Btr.   1888, 
p.  88. 

loliabitt  Himalafa  ;  China  ? 

I'drigulalkd,  DtleMuri,  Souvenin,  &c.pt. 

,  pi.  8). 

811.  8iTtitrigaU  HodgiOB.  lod.   Ber.  1838,  p.  89. 
Mmioap*  TarliBxata,  DeUoant/Mag.  d6  Zool 

1840,  OU.,  t  2U. 
L.  ehryioeephala,  Jubmob. 

IflhabiU  Himalaya* 

Snr.  Sifa  efaaovroptara.  UodgioB,  lad.  Ber.  1888, 
p.  88. 
La«dim  le^da,  MeaeQand,  F.  Z.  S.  1889, 
p.  163. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam* 

6ra.  Miala  fsnifinete,  HodgMn,  Ind.  Be?.  18S8, 


igni 
p.  8f. 
L.  onata,  McCkllaad,  ?.  Z.  8.  1889,  p.  168. 


Inhabits  a.  E.  Himalaya^  ^ 

L'  ccuianiceps, 

Stv.  Mini*  caitanicepiy  flodgaon,  Ind.  Ber.'  1888, 
p.  S8. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

L,  vinipectua^ 

8nr.  8iva  ▼inipaetoii  HodgaoD,  Ind.  Bar.  1828,  p, 
89. 

InhabiU  S.  S.  Himalaya. 

L,  chrysoHs  (thryiopterus  f  aeu  leucotU  9  J 

8th.  Tropamt^ohiTiotit,  Hodgwm,  J.  A.  S.  Xlll« 
988  ;  XVI.  448. 

Inhabita  8.  £.  Himalaya. 
Genut  IXULUS,     Hodgson. 
/.  occipUaUa,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  552. 

8Tir.  aiva  ooeipiUOia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  937/ 
Inhabits  Sikim^ 

8Tir.  YuhtnaF  flancoUia,  Hodgson,  Aa.  Bea.  XIX. - 
167. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  (Masuri  to  Bootan). 

GmM  YUHINA,  Hodgson. 

T.gularis,  Hodgson  fAs.  Res.  XIX.  166> 

Ibhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Y.  ocedpitalis,  Hodgson  (As.  Bes.  XIX.  166). 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

Genus  MYZQKSIS,  Hodgson. 

2f,  pyrrhcywrc^  Hodgson,  (J.  A.  S.  XII. 
984;  XIV.  561). 

Qenus  ERPORNIS,  Hodgson* 

S,  3M7iiholeuca^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIII. 
380. 

SiH.  B.  saathochlora,  Hodgaon,  T.  Z,  8.  1846,  p. 
S3. 

Inhabits  S,  E.  Himalaya ;  Arracan ;  Ma- 
layan peninsula. 

Babfam,    FABmiE. 
(A.  Paradoxcmis  sub-series.)  '^ 

QeMks  CONOSTOMA,  Hodgson. 

ft  amodim^  Hodgson  (J.  A.  8.  X.  856)# 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

Qmus  HBTBROMORPHA,  Hodgson. 

H.  rw/fc(jp#'  (J.  A.  8.  XIL  1010,  pi.    ^  0 

8tv.  Paradoxornia  raftcepa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XI;  187; 

Inhabits  8iiim  ;  Bootan ;  Arracan. 

H.  (?  Faradogamis  1)  caniceph  Blytb>  J, 
A.B.XVIII.    Inhabits  Sikim. 


Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam. 
I.  cmerea.  I      ®^«*  8UTH0EA,  Hodgson 

>n.  liialacinefta,Bl7tb,J.A.a.xyi,  449.  ^     8.  ruficeps^ 
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BIRDS  OF  SASTEBN  ANP  SOUTHSKV  ASUl 


678. 
Inhabits  Sikim. 

S.  nipalensis,  Hodj^on  find.  Rev.  1W8,  p. 
32).     Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaja. 

S.  fultnfrona,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  S.  XIV.  579)- 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

'Genw  FULCUNCULXJS,  Vieillot. 

F.frontatua  (Gould's  B.  A.  YoLII.  pi.  1»)- 

$nr.  lAni9#  fr9nlat««)  lAtboBr 

lAbabitt  {L  tiod  B^  Australia. 
Oenus  PARUS,  Linn. 
P.flcwocrtstatut,  Lafresnaye. 

8tn.  p.  soUaneiu,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Hev.  18ST,p.  81. 
lesson. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Sikim  ;  Bootan  ;  Assam  ; 
Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

P.  mofiticoltu,  Vigors  (Gould's  •Century,' 
pL  t9,  r.  2).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

P.  pincreui,  Vieillot  {PL  Col  287,  t  9  ; 
LcVailiani,  Oia.  (T  Aft-,  pi.  139,  f.  1). 

8nr.  P.  atrieeps,  HorsflfU,  Linn.  Tr.  Xlll.  180. 
P.  nipaleosis,  |i«d«|QA,  Ind.  Bqv.  1838^  p,  81. 

Inhabits   Himalaya  ;   Asfum  ;  Central  and 
S.  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Java. 

*  P,  xanthogenyt,  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,' 
pi.  29,  f.  1). 

8xv.  P,  Bploo«tM,  Blyth^  J.  A.  8.  XTI.  444. 

.  Inhabits  N.   W.  Himalaya  ;   G^oirtl  *pd 
South  India. 

P.  9pUonotu9^  BIyth,  J.  A,  S.  ZVIIL 

aiM.  E  xiptlioienys  apod  Bljth^  J,  A.  9,  XVI.  4i6. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

.  P.  ru/<mwA(ili$,  Blylk,  J.  A.  S.  XVHL 

Inhabits  Type  range,  b^ond  Simla. 

P.  melanolophoSt  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Century/ 
pi.  30,  f.  2).     Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

P.  rvhidivmtrU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  ».  XVI.  446. 
Inhabits  j^epf). 

P.dichrous,   Ho4gaoQ«  J.  A  S.  XIII.  9i3. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

P.  \ou9chutoiy  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  913. 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

0.  €r9ihroi9Mti4  (OooU's  'C«Biai7,'  pi. 

Bra.    Paras  (;7thro«sphali9,  Yiprii 
Inhabits  Himalaya, 

©ewtf  STL VIPABUS,  Burton. 

B.  modesius,  Burton,  P.  Z.  8.  r83S,  p.  1 54. 


iQk^bita  SomIiv^. 

Oenus  ^GITHALUS,  Vigors. 

O,  Jbmmicepe,  Bflrton,  P.  K.  S.,  I8S5,  tl 
153. 

8TII.    DtaBun  saagiuDifroiis,  A«  Hay,  J .  A.S.  IT.  a 

Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
Subbm.    FABADISBINA. 

B,  Sub-series  with  bills  of  medium  l(D|tL 

Genm  PABADISEA^X. 

P.apoda,    Lin.    (PI.   ^«A254;Tie£K 
Die.  de  Par.  t.  1.) 

STN.    P.  m^or,  8haw. 

Inhabits  N.  Gktinea. 

P.  minar^  Shew  (VieiUot.  Oii,  dc  Par,  pL 
2).    Inhabits  N.  Guinea. 

P.  rubra,  Ourier  ( Vftill.  Ow.  dc  Par.  t,  3). 

Stit.    p.  langninea,  Shaw. 

Inhsbits  N.  Guinea. 

Genua  CICINNTJRUS,  Vieillot. 

C.  regius  (PI,  Enl  m  ;  VailL  Qy^kfo. 
t.  7). 

Stv.    Taraditea  regla,  L. 
0.  spiaUfaiK  Lmsos. 

Inhabita  N.  Guinen. 

Subfam.    GBACULINiS. 

A.  M^ina  and  Sts^Ung  sub-series.    Initiat- 
ing Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa. 

a.  Of  more  bulky  fom  ;  gail  saltatory. 

Oenue  GRACULA,  L. 

Or.  javanemis^  Osbeek  (Edwards,  pi  1'« 
lower  figure). 

STir.    Mainatos  naior,  BfiMNm  docriMJ.  A-l. 
XV.  81. 
V.  snraatnums  (P  ^  fiSMin 
Or.  raligioM,  L »  tar.  ]!.,  LsUisflL 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  andarebipelif^: 
Nicobar  Islands. 

6r.  intffrtnMa,  A-  Hay  (J.  A.  &  IV  )S 
Paharia  Maina,  Hind. :   fhale^,  hsnm. 
Inhabito  Nepal ;  Assam ;  Arakan  ;  TeoiiKsa 
Provinces. 

Or.  reiigiosa,  L.  (Edwanl'a  pL  K,  qrr 
SgUVe), 

8n(.    JSnlab^  indi«%  QnTifr. 

Paftor  mnsieos,  Baadfa.  _^_ 

Mainatiu  ia?anii8*  Ltmao,  a|«4  Ivte,  «■ 

Inhabits  8.  India  i  Ceylon. 

Qr.  jiUkg^ys,  Blyfh,  /.  A.  S.,  XY.  «S. 

Inhabits  Ceylon. 

Qetius  AMPELICEFS,  Bly 4. 


BTH.    Pams  isrfoopkrrs.  mOnon,  J.  A.  «.  IIH.  I       ^-  «Wfkrf«#,  Blyth,   J.  A.    8^  XL  l^  ; 
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^UtDS  or  SAd¥feRK  AND  BOUTHtRN  ASIA. 


I.  Of  less  k)iin:jr  forni .  I%»  g^ii  ittibalaloty. 
(;«iHM  ACfilDOTHBaES,  Vieaiot. 
Jcr,  duck  (PI.  Eni.  2I9)« 

flnr.    ?iridif«  tiriitSif  L. 

Gneiila  gryUivon,  Dtndin, 

Bkai  SaH^  Beiur.  i  MakiMy  H. :  Buniiee, 
or  Saloo  (Tickell) :  SahonkUj  Mabr :  Gonoun- 
<ra,  Can.  (Jerdon).  DwoL'tti^monJ^  Amcan. 

i(T.  gingvnianua  (VaiU.    Oia,  d^Afr.  t.  95, 

12). 

8ti.   Teidiii  gioginianM,  Latham. 

Graefcl*  griMa,  Datidm  (i  D5,  f.  9). 

(?aV  ^fl''*»  Beng,  :  Oanga  Maina*^. : 
Laii,  Sinde  (Burnes.)  InkabiU  Ben^^al,  Upper 
lodia,  Scinde ;  TeoMMrim  Prmooes. 

J(t.  criHtOeifw,  (Wwfcrdi,  pi.  19), 

$ii.   A*  eilttatrtlas,  U 

Aer.   foliftiiiaaai  Myth,   J,  A.  B.  XlII.  Mft 
(th«  jQXLng), 

lobabits  China. 

Brtr.  futor  grisenfl,  HorafieM. 

f.faacuM  P),  Wagler. 
P.  mahrattebaii  (H,  Sykes. 

./W  .Sbtt  (L  e.  <  Crested  Matna'),  Benfr.  ; 
Dia'Td-monk'ieHg,  Arracan ;  Jallak  Sun^u, 
hn.  iDbabits  India  generally  (f)  ;  Butlti^l  • 
Nepal ;  AtTBeaii ;  Ttnaasevim ;  Penang ;  Stuna- 

tra;/m. 

^anu  8TURNUS,  Lin. 
St.  temporaJU, 
8tv.  Pastor  tomporalU,  ton, 
.  labahiU  CMna. 

Su&mim,  L.  (PI.  JBW.  380 ;  Edwards  ttl. 

187).  "^ 

>n.  St  oipcaBia,  L, 

Patot  avienUiM,  Dnmim^ 
P.jalla,  Honfield. 

i^Wflia,  H.  :    GuiorUffgra,  Bcng. :  Qw^ai*' 
^fa,  Arracan  :  ./al^,  or  J^attah-UriHg^  Jiva. 
InbabiU  India ;  Suma^a  5  Jata. 

Snr.  sLiadieas,  Hodgipiu 

Trfw  UeMUk,  Hind. :  «mA,  Kabal.  Jn^ 
habiu  Eoiope ;  Aaia  :  oommoa  in  Himalaya. 
I ppcr  Bengal? 

St.  Mmcd&r,  Martnort, 

Inbbita  N.  Afrioa  ;  Sardtan  c  aad  a  more 
bnlliantly  gloased  Vafiety  In  Afgbanirtan. 

Oem  PSAltOOLOSSA,  Hodgson, 

P*'    ipifcytowt  (Gbuld*8  '^Century/  pi  Jj4). 
SfL  Laaprolonli  ^Mptaioa,  Vigoh. 

^slsVaMun.    InlMOiita  HiOMdaya* 
^«»w  STUKNLA,  Lesson. 


at.  tericea  (Brown's  '  Zoology/  pL  SI), 
SthC  iStanai  ierietea,  Latham. 
Inhabits  Clhina. 
SL ?     InhabiU  tejlon. 

St.  efythropygta^  Biytb,  J.  A.  B.  XV.  84* 

Inhabits  Nioobiit  islands. 
8t,  Blythii  (JtTdovk*9. 2tL  Ind.   Orn,  pi*  %%). 
Snr.  P.  nualabaricaa   apnA  Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ.  Xf. 

as. 

Pastor  Blythii,  Jardon. 

St.  Dotnikiieaiia  (P),  apai  Blyth.  J.  A.  s.  Xiii. 
363. 

Inhabits  India  ;  Malabar. 

8t,  malahariea* 
Btzt.  TtLftvi  ttalabatieas,  Gudta  (No.  61,  oeo  No. 

Pastor  malnbarieni,  rat.^  apud  Jerdon,  Madr, 

Journ.  Xl,SS. 
P.  nanns  (^)  et  Qracnla  dnerea  ^?),  Lesson. 

Pavd,  Hind.  Inhabits  India  generally  (Hut 
somewhat  local),  Assam;  Arrscan  ;  'renaseerim« 

8ti  Pagodairum. 

&TM.  Tordiu  pagodaram.  Gin. 
T.  mel&Docephaltii,  Valil. 
Stnraos  snhnseu,  Shaw  (hptd  O.  R.  Gray.) 

Mcmghyr  Pawij  Beng.  Inhabits  India  gine- 
ittlly  ;  Assam  ^  Arracan  <fiamree).  Non^reai- 
dent  in  Lower  Bengal,  but  commoii  iu  the 
junglea  Westvard. ' 

St.  cAfM,  Bfyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  S68. 

iV.  S,  This  is  the  young,  of  a  species  nearly 
allied  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  next,  soodo  of 
whose  reputed  synoDymes  perhaps,  belong  to  it 

InhabiU  China  (Macao). 

St.  daurica  (PUEnl.  687,  f.  9). 

&Tff.  Turdas  daaricos  et  T.  stttrninas^  Pallas. 
,   T.  doroiuicanns.  Gmelin, 
•     Paitor  ttalayoiNa,  Sytoa^ 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  OUna  (?). 

OeHiu  CALOENIS,  6.  £.  6ray« 

C.  affinU^A^  Hay,  J.  A.  S,  XV.  86,869. 

Inhabits  Tippera ;  Arraean ;  Nfeobiur  islands; 
Tenasserim  (P) 

C.Mntor  {Pl,Ccl^  199,  f.  1,  %). 

Stv.  I'ardns  cantor*  Gmelin. 

T.  ehalybens  et  T.  strigates^  HonOsld. 

Biangj  Kala  Idpdng,  aad  Bunmg  IRing^ 
Malay  :  Sling^  J&vsi.  Itthabita  Malayan  penin- 
sula ;  Sumatra ;  Java. 

eenu9  PASTOB^  Temminck. 

P.  10HM8  (Edwards,  20 ;  PI.  Enl.  850). 

.    .    9fK,  TatdttMseah,  L. 

T.  aaratensis,  Latham* 

TiUger,  H.  <Jcrdon).  Oolahi  Maina.  H. 
Beng. :  Bya,  Sinde  (Bumea).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope,  Asia  and  N«  Afrioa ;  very  coinmoh  ia 
Hinduststt. 
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BkBM  or  ZASTSBV  AKD  80I7THEIIX  ISIA. 


Omw  PROPTRSHULA,  Hodgson. 

*  Tr.  wbkiwMekalaf  Hodgson. 

Snr.    Corythoi  ■nbhimachalnti   Hodnoa,  M,  Bm, 
XIX.  169. 

InhabiU  N.  E.  Himalaya. 
Giuu9  LOXIA,  L. 

X.  curwroitris,  L.  (PZ.  .S»/.  218).    Inbabitt 
Europe;  Afghanistan. 

I.  AiMa^Miii,   HodgtoDy  J.  A.  S.  XIII. 
962, 

Stn.  L.  himmlayaBi,  BodgMn,  P.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  36. 

Inhabits  Himalaya, 

.   Ooiirt  CHRYSOMITRIS,  Boie. 

Ckr.  ipinoides  (Gould's  '  Century/  pL  S3, 
i.2). 

8rH.  Otrdaelis  spinoidei,  Vigors 
^  Inhabi^  Himalaya* 

Genua  CARDUELI3,  Stephens. 

C,  eamcept^  Vigors  (Gould's  Oentury,  pi. 
83,  f.  \\  Boyle's  III.  Him.  Boi.  pi.  8,  f.  8). 

Stit.  Friogilla  orieatalii,  Etenmaiui. 
Shim.  a. 

.  Xobabiis  Middle  Asia ;  Afghanistan  ;  Kash- 
mir, fcc. 

OenuB  LIGURINUS,  Brisson. 
Z.  nnioui  {PI.  Etd.  257,  f.  3). 

Sttr.  Friagilla  linica,  L. 
LoiU  tinaatis  Omelin. 

Lig.  xanthognunma  P  iipad  Blyth.  J.  A«8.  XIU. 
066 ;  Tide  XVI.  470. 

Inhabits  China. 

Geniu  8ERINIT3  (?),  Brehm. 

S.  (P)  awr^rmu. 

8TS.  Xnberiia  aBrifirona,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XYL  478. 
Inhabits  Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla* 
QenuB  COCCOTHRAUBTES,  Brisson. 

.    O.  melanoxanlkw^  Hodgson,  At.  Reg-  XIZ« 
iiO.    Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya. 

C'  eamipes,  Hodgson,  A*.  Ra.  XIX,  151. 

Stk.  C.  apeettligamt  (P),  Brandt. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

C.  ietiriaidet,  Vigors  (Gould's  'Century/  pL 
45).    InhabiU  N.  E.  Himalaya* 

Subfam«   EMBERlZHTiB. 
'    0mmEMBERIZA,L.(0niic2^H.) 

B.  aibida,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVHI.    Inhabits 
Tyne  range,  beyond  Simla. 

Gtmu  EUSPIZA,  Bonap, 

Su.  nmOlima,  Blytk  J.  A.  S.  XVI IL 

Stv.  B«berias  ntlaaoeaphaU  of  India.  AMtoram. 
Tamgcs  ndii  (Mai.  Csrla),  Uth.,<i.tlM  faula  ' 


InhabiU  S.  India.  (N  B.  Differs  tmli 
melanocephalus  iniU  moeh  8aaOeriise;j 
dosed  wing  measuring  Si  in.  instsad  q(  4  w 
to.) 

Bu.  luUUa  (G.  R.  Gray,  lU.  Qa^ 
pl.        ). 

am.  Enberisa  lvt«o1a  (Mw.  Carh,  Cw.  H, 
Lntham,— the  £nmI«. 
B.  icteriea,  BremmB. 
K  branicept,  Brandt. 
Lozia  Saf  icana,  var.  A.  Lathaa. 


InhabiU  plaina  of  India  ;  Afghaniitit.  fe 
Bujlavogularii,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  lYIlI. 

8m.  Emberiza  aureola  of  India,  Aaetoraa. 

Inbabita  Nepal ;  Tippera ;  Amkaa- 

Eu.  Laikami  (Jsrdine  and  Belby,  IIL  On, 
pl.  iSS). 

Sni.  fimberita  Lathasi  Oraj. 
B.  eriatata,  Vigora. 
JB.  anberitUta,  Sykaa  (the  feaule). 
K.  erjthroptera  Jardine  and  fiellqf. 
B.  nipalettftit,  Hodgaoa. 
Friagilla  BelanicterSf  Qaetia. 

InhabiU  plains  and   lower  hills  of  bfi^ 
China,  fco. 

Bu.  hartulana  (Pl  Bnl.  247,  f.  1). 

8tii.  Baiberiu  hortnlaaa,  L. 

&  Bttcbanani.  Myth,  i.  A.  8.  IllLW. 
B.  ehloroeephala  apod  Hodgaoa  ? 

InhabiU  Europe  and  Asia  ;  IndiAi 

Bu.  nulanopi. 
Bin.  Bmberiu  maUnopa  Binh,  J.  A.  S.  U^.  ^ 


B.  ehloroeephala  of  Nrpal  apoi  Ba^poa 
Tide  J.  ▲.  8.  XV.  80. 

InhabiU  Tippera. 
Bu.fueata., 

Bjn.  Kaaberiu  fbraia,  PaHaa. 

E,  leabin  apad  Temmiack  (nae  OfliUa^. 
K  eia  apni  Jerdoa,  CalaU 

PuUhur  ChuiOf  (H.  Jerdon). 
gal ;  Deyra  Doon  ;  S.  India  f 

Eu.  puaUla  f 

Siv.  Bmbenu  pMilla  (F),  Talba.  ^^  .^  ^ 
K  Mrdida,  UodcKMH  J.  A.  8.  XIU,  tSf  ^ 

female) ;  male  deaeribed.  J.  A.  I.  \\  \  ^ 
B.  (Ocyrit)  oinopa,  Hodgioa,  f .  Z.  1 M  ^ 

86. 

InhabiU  &  E.  Himalaya. 

Bu.  eia  (Pl  Ai/.  80, 1 1  s  6 II.  1 1). 

8tii.  Bmberisa  eia,  L. 
B.  barbata,  SeopolL 
lb  lothariagica,  Qaalia, 

InhabiU  Europe  and  Aaia.   Spuimai  ^ 
near  Masuri.  OfU  Hutton  (1848.) 

Subfanu    ACCENTORINiL 

Genua  ACCENTOR,  Beehateia. 

il.  m/wlfiim,  HodgaoB,  J.  A.  &  IIL  »i 
P.  Z.  8.  184S,  p.  84. 
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Bouxr  OF  siffrnM  and  soumiiir  asu* 


m.  A.  iBMnliln,  BodgtoB,  ^  Ata4iA  plan- 

A.  eMlMranaiit  flodgMa  (in  int  yluBUige.) 
Tzom  NepaL  B. 

i.  varugcOui  Bljth,  J.  A.   S.  XIL  958 
described  XI.  187).    InhabiU  Sikkim. 

i.  itnphiaiui,  Uodgson,  J-  A.  S.XIL  919. 
\  Z.  S.  1846,  p.   S4.    InliabiU  Himalaya 

CDerallj. 

A.  alTOpilarUf  Hutton,  J.  A.  S»  XYIII. 
nhabiU  Tyae  nnge.  beyond  Simla. 

I  mllu.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  881.    In- 

abiti  Sikkim, 

Subfam.    ALAUDIN^. 
^oaiALAUDA,  L. 
i.arMim.  L.  {PL  EnL  863,  f.  1). 

A.  itattem  Omelin.      S-apiid  0.  B.  Gray. 
A.  IoBf[ipet,  Latham,  J 
A.  ^fllctfoi,  Hoctgua. 

Inbabiu  Europe  and  Asia :  Sub-Himalaya. 
^  |i2H^,  Frankliii. 

An.  A^partiea,  BIjth. 
A.  fiidlis,  BIyth,  rar. 
A.  kiopoa,  Hodgaon,  vir. 

loiabiti  India  generally. 

A.  ndabarica^  Soopoli. 
*».  A.  am,  sykea. 

lobibits  8.  India. 

&&7flNtf  GALANDEELLAy  Kanp. 

^.  hreckydaetyla, 

8ti.  Ahada  braehydaetyla.  Teaiminek. 
A.  ealandreiU,  iSonelli. 
A.  areaaria,  Stcpheaa. 
A.  dvkhananiia,  Sykea. 
ISaberiSA  baghaira.  Franklin. 
K  oUvacaa,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  IL  678. 
fiuy-geyra  Lark,  Latham. 

Baghairi^  H.  Ortolan  of  Europeans  in  India. 
ibabiu  Europe,  Aaia,  and  N.  Africa.  Common 

I  India. 

C,  ray(4  BIytb. 

8n.  Alaada  Taytal,  Bodtaaaa  Haafltoa,  J.  A.  8, 
im.  96i.  XV.  iU. 

Inhabits  dry  sand-dunea   of  Qanges,  Indus, 

c 

Genm  CALERIDA,  Boie. 
Onckendoola, 

8is.  Alsnda  chendoola,  Praaklia. 
A.  galgnla  apad  ttykaa. 
CcbM  CaUmira  Lark,  Lathan. 

C^mdxd,  H.  InhabiU  sandy  plaina  of  India. 

0.  Boyiii,  BlytL 

St>.  CerthUaadaBoyiii,  BIyth»  /.  A,  &  XY.  il. 
InhabiU  BengaL 
Gem  ](IBAFIU,  Honidd. 


jr.  JTbyM,  JerdoB,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  969.  Ib«> 
babita  Coromandel  Coast 

M.  affinis,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.  XIIL  959.  In- 
habits  Middle  and  S.  India  ;  Ceylon. 

JL  erythroptfira^  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIIL  968* 
lIU.  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  38).     Inhabits  8.  India. 

M.  eantaiant,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  8.  XIII,  960. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ;  rare  in  Lover  Ben* 

M.  oBsamenfUf  MoClelland,  P.  Z.  8. 1889,  ( 
pL  162. 

8t».  Alanda  minfra,  Temmiaek  (apod  Jtidoa*  aao 
apnd  O.  K.  Gray). 
Jineh  Laik,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Bengal :  Nepal ;  Assam. 

M,  phoBnicurat  Franklin,  P.  Z.  8. 188U  p* 
119.     InhabiU  8.  India, 

GmuB  PYRRHULAUDA,  A.  Smith. 

P.  griaea  (Fl.  Ccl.  269,  f.  2). 

Btit.  Alanda  ^ritta,  Seopoli. 
A.  gingica,  GmaKn. 
yhagilla  oneigera,  Temmiaek. 

Choi  Bhardi  ;  Dhnlo  CkdUi,  Beng. :  D§eora, 
H.,  ?ulgo ;  Dubhuk  Chart  ('  Squat  Sparrow') 
H.  (Jerdon).     Inhabits  India  generally. 

Fam.     MOTACILLIDiB. 

Genus  H£T£RUBA,  Hodgson. 

H,  tylvana^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  666  ; 
P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  33  (Jardine's  Oontrib.  Om, 
1848,  pi,         ).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Gentu  ANTHU8,  BechsUin. 

Bnh^gmuB  Dbndsoiianthu8,  Blytk 

J),  tnvialii  (PI.  Enl.  660,  f.  1). 

6yv.  AUttda  trimlia,  Ij. 
A'  minor,  i5e«iek. 
Anthaa  arborena.  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya. 
/>.  maculaiuB. 
am.  Aathna  maenlatna  et  A-  hrafiroatiia.  Rodgaon. 

Musariehi,  H.  (Jerdon),  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

Svb^enMB  ANTHUS,  Auet. 

A.  timUiB,  Jerdon  (IU»  Ind-  Om,  pi.  45). 

Btv.  Agrodoma  iimilia,  Jerdoa,  Madr.  Joiini,  XL 
36. 

InhabiU  Nilgiris:  N.  W,  Himabya. 

A.  Bickardi,  Yieillot  {ZM.  Jtmm.  VoL  L 
pi.  14).  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  AfiiOBy 
Specimens  from  the  yidnity  of  CakutU* 

A,  rufithu^  VieiUqL 

Stv.  a.  agilia  apnd  Jerdon  (aac  >ykia)* 
A*  maUyeniia,  Eyton. 


A.  paUaaoBBa  apnd  Snnde? aU. 
A.  pratentia  of  Bnmatra,  Uailia* 
Bleader  Lark,.LathaBi* 
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Hamha  Puyu,  Suok    luhalnto  India  ganeralijr 
.  ffid.M4Aj  ooQutriei. 

A.  striolatiu,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  436. 

'  Km;  A.  pelopu  (P)«    BodgKW,  Q«  &.  Onj,  Brit« 
Mui.  Gatal. 

Inhabits  Hinalaya^  S.  India. 

•  i^«  nMtUcams^  JerdoHy  !•  A.  S-  XYI.  435. 

8TN.  A.  rnfeiceDi  apud  Jerdon,  Catal.    • 

' .     Ifihabita  Nilglria. 

.  4-  can^estrii  (PZ.  JP«L  661), 

8TM.  AUnda  eampcfltni,  U 

A.  rnfesceni,  Beohitein,  Tenmtaok. 
A.  rofolos  apud  Jerdon,  Catal, 

CMllUf  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe,  Aaia, 
'  M.  Africa.    Specimens  from  near  Midnapox. 

A.  pratetms  {PI  ErU.  661,  f.  2). 

STtf.  Alauda  prateniit,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa- 

A.  cervinua    (Denon's  Egypt,  EisL  Nai. 

pi.        ). 

nil,  Motadlla  cerviaa,  Fallaa. 
Ajithtts  rofogalaris,  Brehm. 
A.  aquatiens  ?  apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  3.  XVI.  i37. 

InhabiU  S.  £.  Himalaya ;  N.  Europe  ;  N« 
Africa. 

Genw  NEMORICOLA,  Blyth. 

•  '  jr.  indiciu  (VaiU.  OU.  4'  Jfr.  t  179). 

6tm.  MotaciUa  iadieaj  OnieliD. 

M.  variegaUt  Vieillot  (nee  Stephens). 

Mhamula,  H.  (Jerdon).  JVyef  Rdhat,  Ar- 
racan*  Inhabits  India  generally ;  Burmah  ; 
Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra.  Viciuity  of 
Calcutta  at  all  seasons. 

GenuB  AiOTACILLA,  L.  (as  restricted). 

-Jt.wuid^aipatana,  Brisson  (neo  linneeus ; 
VaiU.     0i8.<r  Afr.t.  184). 

ac AC  M,  aaadaraipateaaia,  GiMlio. 

H.   maderss  et  M.   ▼ariegata,   Stephens   (neo 

Vieillot). 
M.  picato,  Franklin. 
Pied  Wagtail,  Latham. 

lahabits  Hindustan  generally  ;  Bajmahl ; 
SarjAing ;  never  in  Lovrer  Bengal, 


M.albaL.  (PI.  SfU.  652). 
fiYS.  M,  alUds  et  M,  daerea,  Gnalia. 
.    Inhabits  Eiirop^^ai^d  W.  Aaia }  Afghanistan  ? 
Vci|y  race  i»  the  firMiak  Islands).  j 

M'  d^hkuneMU  8>kes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  31^ 
Sia.  M.  alba  apnd  Jerdott. 

DhofAfiltL.  (Jerdon).    Inhabits  N.  W.  Cen- 
tral, and  8.  India.    Afghanistan  ? 

Jf .  hisoAKntisi  SeepoU. 
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8t«.  M.:  itfa^  'var.  y,  T^sthaai.  j 

M.  leocopds,  Gould,  P.  Z.  a  1837.  ?  i 
IL  slboidM,  HodgaoB,  As.  Kcs.  XIX.  \^ 

Khcmjan,  H.    InhabiU  Bengal  ;  Xe; 
Philippines.    . 

M.  boarula,  L  {PI  Bnl  18,f.  1 ;  Ithnri 
pi.  35)^). 

Stv.  If.  Sulphur««,  Bechstain. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  its  Ardipelc 
AfHca^  and  Australia.  Spedmen  in  iubu 
dress,  from  Masuri. 

Genus  BUDYTES,  Cuvier. 

B,  cUreola. 

Stk.  Motacilla  citreol^  L, 

H.  soheltohrioak,  Lopedu 

B.  fealoaimtimHodgion^A^Bia  ITT  l'^ 

Zurcha,  Kabul.  Inhabito  Asia  gssaolh 
and'E.  Europe  :  Calcutta  and  Hinibja. 

B.   mridu    (Brown's    •  lUttalfsiiDai,*  p( 

33.—). 

Stn.  MotaoilUi  Tiridii^  Saopoli 
M.  biatrigata.  Raffles. 
B.  beema,  S^kos. 

B.  flava  (f)  et  neglects  apad  JerfoB. 
Wagtail  Lark,  Latham  (jooac  ImuU'. 

Pilkya.  H. ;  He^,  Ja^a-  Inhabit*  I> 
generally  and  Malay  countries  ;  8.  Bnn^ 
N,  Africa  ? 

B.  melanocephala,  Sykea,  P.  Z.  8.  H* 
p.  90  ;  also  of  Lichtenstaia  t    InhabiU  &. 
Europe;  W.  and  Middle  Asia;  Hindusua- 

Earn.    SPUENUBlDiE* 

Genus  MEG  ALU  RUB,  HorafiekL 

M.  palustrk,  Horsfield  (P.  C  65,  f.  I 
J.  A.  &  Xin.  872. 

SjTN.  Malurua  marginalia,  Roinwardi. 

Zarrirangofh  J»v-  InhabiU  Bengal  i  T^ 
pera  ;  Arracan;  Java. 

Genus  SPHENURA,  LiohtensUa. 
'Sph:  striata  (J.  A.  8.  XIII.  373). 

Sin.  Megalurus  ?  atiiato^  JoTdoOf  Madr.  J^' 
Xllf.  I69(thefemal«). 
Dasyoniia  locnsUlloidaa,  Blytl^  ^  ^-  ^ 
XI.  602. 

InhabiU  Bengal ;  S.India. 

Gmus  SPHENiEACUS  (?).  Slricklas^ 

.    fiTS.  Borycercus  Bam«Bii«  Bljtl^  J.  A.  8  II 
»74» 

InhabiU  Bindh. 
.  fifffHM-BlTMBTU,  B^yiiu 

D.  hyperythra. 

Bin,  Timalia  hypcrythra,  FmUl^ 
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J).  Alboffiidaris, 

Snr.  VaUeoodrcni  (T)  albogularif,  Blyth;  J.  A. 
S.  XVI.  458. 
TitocHrhjpeiTtl^ra  »(md  Jaidon,  CalnL 
SiuL  Diimri,  a.  ?  (Jerdon). 

Inhabits  S.  India;  Ceylon. 

Gemu  MALAGOCERCUS,  Siraiiiaon. 

M.  nipalensii^ 

Sti.  llinftKft  BipftleBflii  tcI.  leoeotiB,  et  T.  pel- 
loli%  Hodgson,  At.  Rwi  XIX.  182. 

*  lohafaiti  Nepid. 

if.  &0)i^afe'uw  (BdwardSf  pL  184,   badly 

cdoured). 

8n.  Ifernlft  btogalsxiiisi  BrisMn. 
TmdiiB  cflionuy  lu 

Pastor  temcolor,  Hodg|K>n,  J.  A«  9.  V, 
771, 

Bal  Bkai  (•  seven  brothers*),  H.  :  Chatar^ 
rha^  B.  Inbabfts  Bengal;  Nepal  ;  Assam  ; 
DeyraDooa;  Gey  loo. 

U.  malabaricus  Jerdon  (III.  Ind,  Om,^  art. 

M.  grUw). 

8ra.  X.  SoaMiTriBei  apad  Jerdon,  Cstil. 

Jtm^UKwr  Of  Kayr,  U.  (Jerdon).  Inhfr- 
fcrU  Halabar ;  aidea  of  Nilgiris. 

M.fismu  (Jtrdon*sIU,  Ind.  Om.,  pi,  19). 
Sts.  Tardus  griaeua,  Latham. 

Keyr,  H. :  Ckimda,  or  Sidc^  Telagu  :  KuUu 
looravi  ('Hedge-bird*),  Tamool  :  KuUyan^ 
Mala>alQm  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Oarnatic,  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

M.  rvfeaeeM,  Biytb,  J.  A,  S.  XVL  453. 
Ij^ita  Ce)'lon« 

U.  Makohni  (Hardwioke'a  lik  Ind.  Zool 

Snr.  Timalia  M  alcolmi,  Sjkes. 

Qarmlos  albilroDa,  (Qray  and  HardwJ 
Pale-eared  Thrush,  Latham. 

Ghoghoye,  H.  ;  Gougya,  Can.  :  KokutH  ; 
Mahr.  (ierdioDV  lohabtU  S«  India:  Cawn- 
pore  district 

IT.  iubniftts,  Jerdon. 

Snr.  Timalia  anbrnfa,  Jerdon,  Catal. 
T«  pcMniovhTneha,  de  la  Freanaye. 

Inhabits  S.  India  :  Wynaad,  and  along  the 
nnrgiaa  of  the  W.  ^haU. 

M.  Bairlei,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  XIIL  369; 
Stv;  IL  geoehrons,  Hodgson. 

lahakits  Bengal;  Nepal ;  Tippaa. 

8tv.  Coaayphna  candatns,  DumerlL 

Megalunxa  iaabellinna,  SwaiasoDi  8|  efcnt. 

Timalia  chatarrbea,  Franklin. 

i)s«n,H.  ;  i7iii»,Tam.?  (Jerdon)  ;  Ttedo^ 
■Ad  Lai(a,  Kndh.    Inhabits  India  genendly. 


QemuB  DRYMOIOA,  StfeiiMli;  ^ 

Snr.  Saga  oritaiger,  HedgsoiH  As.  Bes.  XIXt 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Stn.  Prinla  aylvatica^  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonnil 
XI.  4 

Inhabits  Nilgiris.  Z 

Jhr.  rohU$kt,  Blyvh,  J.  A.  8.  XVUL  In- 
habits Ceylon..  Spectmea  pteaented  by  B.  L. 
Layard,  Esq.  differs  from  I)r.  s^lvatica  in  its 
darker  shade  of  colpuic  above,  and  larger  and 
stronger  bill  and  legs,  which  last  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  deep  reddish  broirn  colour :  the  flanks 
and  sides  of  the  breast  are  dnskyish. 

Dr.  negUeta, 

Stk.  Friuia  negleota»  Jerdon^  Madr«  joom; 
XIII.  pt.  II,  180. 

Dr%  ayu»<*c»of  ^ednapurapud  Blyth, 
J.  A«  S.  XVI.  note  to  p.  459. 

Irihabits  Central  India.  Specimen  procured 
near  Mednapur  differs  from  Dr.  sylvaUca  in  it^ 
more  rufesceut  tinge  throughout,  the  wingfba- 
thara  being  m^gliied  with  dull  rafbus;  and  the 
flanks  are  largely  and  deeply  tinged  with  brown) 
extending  up  the  sides  of  the  breaat. 

Dr,  ■■  ?  Inhabita  Java.  A,  speci- 
men presented  by  the  Bataviao  Society  (1845). 
is  very  like  Dr.  iyivatica,  but  smaller,  jirith 
more  ^conspicuously  whitish  lores  and  thr^t. 
Vide  J.  A.  S.,  XVL  459. 

.    Dr.  Jerdom,  Blytfa,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  459*  In- 

habits  8.  India. 

Dr.  womaUim 

STJk  Prinia  inomata,  Sykaa.F.  Z.  S.  1^32.  p.  89* 

Inhabits  Hindustan  generally;  6.  India;  Cey- 
lon. This  Ceylon  niee  is  darker  above,  eapeeial- 
ly  on  the  orowOpthe  lores  and  throat  eonapicu) 
ously  whitish,  as  in  Dr.  icobusta. 

Dr.  FrankUnii.  .     . 

Stk.  Prima  Ftankanii,  Blytli,  J.  A.  S.  XIII. 
376. 
Fr.  macroura,  Franklbii  F.  Z.  S.  1831.  p« 
118  * 

Ft.  f  Uioa,  HodgaoB,  F.  Z.  8. 1845,  Di  99. 
SylvU  longioaudata  (fji  Tickalli  3.  A.  8^ 
IL676.   • 

Inhabits  Bengal;  Nepal;  Arraean. 

Dr.  SuchanaM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xllt.  376. 

Stn.  Prinia  rnfifrona,  Franklin  (neo  Knppell).     ' 
Fs^  bnianSlroMi,  Hfod^son,  An^  flag;  Nl,  H, 

1845,  p.  29. 
Sylvia  loagioaiida,  vae*  A  (?)  Lafiani. 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Upper  Bengal;  S.  India.^ 

Dr.  lepida,  BIytB,  J.  A.  S.  XIII,  376;  XVL 
460.  Inhabits  margins  of  sand-deposits  of 
rivers  in  Bengal':  idsorSiiidk.  -  '.-J 


Am 
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Geniu  PBIKIA,  HonSdd. 

Pr.  Hodgtonii,  Bl^th,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  87«. 

«    Btn.  Pr.  gracil*«  apad    Jerdon  (nee  Fruikluii 
nee  MalarUB  gracilie,  Huppell). 

Inhabits  Nepal;  S.  India. 

Pr.  gracilu,  Franklin.  P.  Z.  8. 1831,  p.  119. 
Inhabits  Central  India. 

Pr.   rufeaccM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.   456. 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

Pr.  socialist  Sykcs,  P.  Z.  8.  1832,  p.  89. 
'     Snr.  Foodkey  Warbler,  Latham. 
Inhabits  S.  India. 
Pr.  StewaHi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  45  6  • 

Stk.  Sylvia  kalapbutki,  B.  flam.  MS. 
FUxea  Warbler,  var  A,,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. 

Pr.  JtaviverUris, 

8tn.  Orthotomas  flaTiyentrie,  Ad.  Deleasert. 

Inhabits  Nilgris  ?    Bengal  Sundarbuos  ;  Te- 
fLasserim ;  Malacca. 

Gmus  NEOENIS,  Hodgson. 

N.flavoUvaeea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  690 
(the  young). 

Stn.  Bryraoica  brevicandata,  Blyth*  J.  A.  6L 
XVI,  459  (the  adult). 

InhabiU  Nepal;  Darjiling. 

6mus  ORTHOrOMUS,  Horsficld. 

0,  hmgicwada. 

■    Stv.  Kotacill\1ongieaQda  et  U.  mtoria,  Gmelin« 
SylTJa  guauratta,  Latham. 
8.  nificapilla,  Hutton,  J.  A.  8* 
Orthotomus  Benuetii,  et  O.  lingoo,  Sykea. 
O.  aphnnuraa,  Swainion,  2^  cent. 
0.  antoria  and  0.  patia,  Hodgson.  T.  Z.  8. 
1846,  p.  29. 

TViii^vnt,  Beng.     Inhabita  India  generally; 
Ceylon;  Burmese  eouniries ;  Malayan  peninsula) 

(?•  edeUiy  Temminck. 

Snr.  Edela  ruflcepi.  Lesson. 

Motacilla  sepiuni  apod  Raffles. 

Ka^iohij  Halay.    Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 
inla  ;  Sumatra. 

O.  eineraceus,  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  XIV.  689. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  HORISrES,  Hodgson. 

.  H:  hrunmfroms,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV- 
S85. 

Snc  H. aehtstiUioa»  Uodgso%  P.  Z.a  1845p. 

80. 

ViviMla  achialUata.  Hodgson,  J.A.S.  XIV. 
£8o- 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya,  near  the  snow  re- 
fciop. 

Otfim  CI8TIC0LA, 


p». 
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C.  eursUans  ( Jerdpn'a  Itt.  hsL  0ns.,  pL  l\ 

8tn.     Prinia  oordtaDs,  Franklia. 
Inhabita  India  generally.    Not  aaliafaetanlT 
distinct  from  B.  schcepieola. 

C.  omalura,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  Inkahb 
Ceylon. 

Genus  PELLORNIUM,  Swainson. 

P-  ruflceps,  Swainson. 

8tk.    p.  olivaoenm,  Jerdon* 

Oindidia  punctUa,  OouUU 
If  egahmaa  rofloeps,  Sjka^ 

Inhabita  Nepal ;  8.  India  ',  % 
vinces. 

Genus  TURDIROBTRIS,  A.  Haj. 

T  superciliaris,  A.  Hay,  Madr.  /w.^ 
XIII.  pt.  $,  163.  Inhabits  llAlajn  pttia- 
sula.  ' 

Genvs  P0MAT0RHINU8,  Hors6cU. 

P.  hypoleucas,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  599. 

6tv.    Orthorhinos     hypol9oeoe,    Blyth  <tfa 
young),  J.  A.  8.  Xlll.  87L 

Inhabits  Arracan. 

P.  erythrogenys.  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Gertan ' 
pi,  56).     InhabiU  Himalaya. 

P.  schisticeps,  Hodgson,  M.  Bm.  XH,  pL 
L  p.  181.  Inhabita  8.  £.  Himalaya  •  Bflkct* 
Tippera  ;  Arakan.  *    * 

P.  Uucogaster,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1837.  p. 
18^. 

Snr.    P.  olivaoeus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  iU. 
P.  montanuaof  Aaaam  apod  Hora6a^ 
P.  Z.  S.  1839,  p.  )6«. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon  ;  Nepal  ;  Aaaam  -  Tea- 

asserim  provinces.  ' 

i>.  melanums,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVL  i&L 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  Horsfield,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  89. 
Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India, 

p.  Pkc^ei.  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  4Si.    b- 

habits  Arracan. 

P.  ferruginasus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.    W7. 

InhabiU  Sikkim. 

P.  rufieotiis,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX.  pt  I 
I8«.  InhabiU  8.  E.  Himalaya* 

P.  montanus,  Horaield  (Zooi.  Em.  «a  Jwm. 
pL     ).  Bohkrek^  Ja?a.    InhabiU  Java, 

Genus  XIPHOBHAMPHUS.  Blyth. 

X  supsteUiari*.  Blyth.  JF,  A.  8.  IH.  MT. 

8th.    Xiphorhynchos  sQpareiliarisb  Aid  J  JL 

InhabiU  Sikkim. 

Genus  TURDINIJ8,  Blyth. 

T.  macrodaUylus,  J.  A.  8.  HII.  581. 


jtesH^s  or  SASTSBN  km>  southern  ash; 


Sni.   Ibboopteron  mMrodaotylamy    Sirlck- 
iMid. 
Bridiypteryz  »lbogpi1aris,  Hartlaub* 

Tma,  Malay.    Inhabits  lialajao  peuinaala- 
^M  TRICHASTOMA,  Blytb. 

Tr.  AhboUL 

Stv.   Ualaooeinda    Abbotti,  BIjtb,    J.A.S. 
XIV.  601. 

Inhibits  Arraetn. 

7r.  olhaceum, 

Sti.  Megalopteronolmeennt  Strickland,  Ann. 
Mag.  N.  H.  1847,  p.  132. 

Tr,  AhbotU,  var  P     Inhabits  Malayan  penin- 

»ttla. 

'  Tr.  Ucolor, 

8t5.    Bncbypteryx  bicolor,  Lesson. 

Milaenpteron  fs  rragiaosam,  BIy th,  J.  A . 
S.  XIII.  388. 

lobibits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra* 

Tt.  roUraium,  BIyth,  J.  A.  a  XL  795.   In- 
babiti  Mtlajan  peninsula. 

Gflm  MALACOPTEBON,  Eyton. 

M.  m^im,  B\yiK   J.  A.£.  XYI.  461.    In- 
babiu  Malavan  peainsnla. 

M.  moffnnm,  Eyton,  F.  Z.  S.  1849,  p.  lOS. 
lohabiu  Malayan  peninsula. . 

(7«w«ALCIPPB,Blyth. 

J»  alhogularu, 

8th.  Setaria  albognlaris^Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.S85. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

A  ofinis  (J.  A.  S.  XIII.  884.) 

Sisr.   TriflhasfeoBDa  «£Ebne,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL 
795. 

lobabits  Malayan  peninsuUu 

i.  cinereaf  Eyton. 

Srs.   Malaeopterea  eineream;  Eyton,  V,  Z.  S. 
18a9,  p.  108  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  884. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

A,  flofrn,  Blyih.  J.  A.  S*  XIY.  60U 

lobabits  Amcan* 

A.  nipalenMii, 

STar.   8ifa   nipalensist   Hodgson,   Ind.  Rer. 
1888,  p.  80. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Arracan. 

A*  tepwiiu 

Bn.   BrachTpterlx  sepianuy  Horsfield,  Uoi  Tr. 
XI IL  156. 

(Hhickohan^  Jay.  Inhabits  Java. 

A,pmupkalck. 

Sti.   Timalia   pofocephdai     Jerdon,    lladr. 
Joun.  XilL  169,  ' 


Inhabits  8.  India. 

A'  atriceps* 

SvK.    Brachypteryx  atrioeps,   Jerdoui 
Journ.  X.  260. 

Inhabits  8.  India, 
A.  (?)  striata. 

SyH.  Timalia  striata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  788, 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Genus  MACBONOUS,  Jardine  and  Selby. 
M.ptUosus,  J.  and  JS.  (Ill  Om.  pL  150)* 

Stn.  Timalia  tarichorros,  Temminck. 
Bvrong  iaal^uban,  Malay^    lababita  MiK* 
layan  peninsula. 

Genus  MIXOBNIS,  Hodgson. 

M.  gularis  (Hwtsf.  ZoqL  Res.  in  JasfOf 

pi.      ). 

SxH.  Timalia  gnlaris,  Horsfield* 

Frinia  pUeaU,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.  XI.  204, 

Bwr&ng  Puding^  Malay.  Inhabits  Tenas* 
serim  provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

M.  cMoris,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8,  XI.  794. 

Snr.  M.  mficepi,  Hodgson,  P.*  Z.  S.  1845.  p^ 
28. 
Mdtadilla  rubieapiUa  (f),  TickeU,  J.  A  8. 
IL  576. 

Inhabita  Sub-himalayan  re^on ;  Ceniral  In- 
dia f  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Genus  TIMALIA,  Horsfield.  • 

T,  pileatOj  Horsfield  (ZooL  Res.  in  JavOy 
pi.  ).  Daunt,  or  Qogo-stite,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Bengal  ;  Nepal ;  Assam ;  Arracan ;  Java. 

T.  nigrtcolliSf  Temminck. 

Sth.  T.  erythronotua,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  79^ 
firaehypteryz  nigrogolaris,  Eyton. 

Burmg  TcMoh,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayaft 
peninsula.' 

T.  peetoralis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  79JL 

Stv.  Halaoopteron  squamatam,  Eyton. 
Pampanffj  Malay.    Inhabits  Malayan  penin« 
aula. 

T.  erythroptera,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  791. 
8th«  T.  pyrrhophsea,  Hartlaub. 

Braohypteryz  acutizostris,  Ey  to«^ 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  CHBTSOMMA,  Hodgson. 

Chr.  sinense  < Jardine  and  Selby,  HI.  Om. 

pi.  119). 

Sth.  Paras  sinenns,  also  Gotah  Tiiich,  and 
Emberiaa  calfat.  Vat.  A.,  Latham. 

Timalia  bypoleuca,  Franklin. 

T.  Horsfield,  Jardine  and  Selby. 

PyQtoris  rufifrons,  Hodgson^  P.  Z.  8. 18411^ 
p.  24. 

TimiUa  bioolor,-  Laf  resnaye; 
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Gulehaim  -  also  Shukar  Dutnri,  H.  P  ( Jer- 
doD).    Inhabits  India  generally  ;  China  P 

*'  GknusSTkCSYBlSr  Hodgson, 

St  nigricepB,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  378 ; 
P.  Z.  S.  1845,  p.  22.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Hima- 
laya. 

St  ^^rrJbjiff,  Hodgson.  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  379 ; 
P*  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  23  (there  spelt  jpyropB). 
Inhabits  Nepal.' 

•  St  ruficepa,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  452. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

8t,  chrysaa^  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  879  ; 
>.  Z. «.  1 84»,  p.  23,  Inhabits  S.  B.  Hima- 
laya  •  Anacan. 

Earn.    LANIADiS. 
I  «dfiW  GAMPaORHTNCHUS,  BIyth. 

G,  rufuhu; B\yi\  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  370.    In- 
habits  Terai  region  of  the  S.  B.  Himalaya, 
Arracan,  &c. 
'^  Genus  THAMNOCATAPHUS,  Tickell. 

7%  picahu,  TickeU,  J.  A.  8.  XVIU.  .  In- 
habit  Daijiling. 
'"  Genus  LANIUS,  L. 
•'  £.  liMora,  (Hsrdwioke'a  lU.  IncU  Zaol.) 

.8jn.  CoUnrio  Mtora,  Sykes. 

LftBiiis  •sonbitor,  v«r  C,  Latbam. 
L.  bam»  Qcay,  Hardw.»  UL  Ind.  ZooL 

Thidia  lahtara,  {'  Milky  Shrike'),  H.    In- 
habits  India  geberally  (neo  Lower  Bengal). 

^   X.  sohach,  X« 

9nr.  L.  beutet,  Honifield.    . 

Burong  Papa^  or  Terip  api  Malay  ;  BeiUdt 
Ja?ar  -InhabiU  China  ;  Philippines  -,  Java. 

L.  erfikronotm  (Gould's  'Century/  pi.  12, 
1.2). 

*  

8tw.  Callurio  erythronotas,  Vigors. 

Inhabits  N.  W-  kiinalaya. 

Z.  eanieepB,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  303. 
"'     St«.  C  erythronotns  of  S.  India,  Anot* 

IpbaJbita  .Wvbii  jpeuinsula ;  Bindh  ;  Upper 
Bengal. 

L.  nigrieeps* 

8tH.  •CrtWorio  nigrieeps, 

Laoiiia  xvumioa,  Soopob. 
L.  antignanns  Latham. 
L.  tri^or,  Hotocm,  Ind.  Bev.  1887. 
,  JnSUan  Shrik^  Xatham. 

'  TnhabiU  Bengal;  Kutak;  Nepal;  Assam 
Arracan...    .  ... 

L^iepkranotui. 

St«.  Cnllario  tephronotns,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S 

.     ,  1881,  p.  48.  •  ,  « 

^  lianitM   sipalenriii   HodgsOBi  Ina.  iiev. 


1887f  P-  415. 
Qr^r%aekod  Starike,  Lalhaa. 


InkabiU  Beagal ;  Nepal ; 

I,  iupercUioaus,  L.  (Yaill.  Oil.  «r  Afr,  pi 
66,  r.  2.) 

Stn.  U  oollnrioidet,  Lesion. 

Bengal  variety.^' 

h,  eriaUtot,  L. 

L.  pbaDioarnt,  HiUt, 

L.  rntfloi,  Tar  A,  and  U  laparciliana,  nr  i. 

Lathan. 
L.  melaDOtis,  ValaneieaaM. 
L.  ferragioepi,  Uodgaon,  lad.  Ebv.  1SS7,  p.MC 

Sindh  variety. 

L.  arenarini,  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XT.  801 
Philippine  variety  f 

L.  Incianenait,  KatkatL  Beag. 

Inhabits  all  S.  E.  Asia  and  iU  ialaadi,  ex- 
cept on  elevated  land. 

X.  iigrinm^  Drapies,  l>iet.  Clou,  i  Bui, 

Nat. 

snr.  U  nafrioroatrit,  Lenoa,  ta  Balas^V^^ 
L.  ttrigataa,  Eytoa,  ?.  Z.  8.  1839,  ^  VM. 

Seirara,  Malay.     Inhabits  HaUj  ooaatnes. 

L.  Hardwiokii,  TiffffB  {Qould'u  *  Ccsitv}; 

pi.  12,  f.  1). 

Bfrr.  Collario  Hardwickii,  VifOfa. 
Bay-lwcked  thrifce^  LatiMOk 

Piehai^yU.  Inhabito  India  gOMnUy  (see 
Bengal  allovium). 

L.  hypotewoM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIL  »45. 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Owvue  TEPHRODOENIS,  Swainson. 

T.  eylvUola,  Jerdon,  Madr-  Jimm-  X.  535. 
PhaH  latara,  H.  Inhabits  8.  India, 

T.  pelvica, 

aV0^  man^haaa  pelfioa,  HodgH^  U.  ■«▼.  l«»7,  i. 
447. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Arraoao. 

T.  gularis.  (Tern.  PL  Col  256.  f.  1 .) 

ariL  L.  Tiigatna,  Temipinek. 
Laoiai  galaria,  Kaflga. 

Baron  Baron,  Malay.  Inhabiu  Maby  «tt- 
tries. 
T.  poniioeridna.  (Hafdir.  Ilk  JuA  ^M.) 

8t».  Mnacicapa  poadieerlaaa,  OmK*. 
M.  philippaaaia  of  Iadia»  Latham. 
Lauiaa  keroula*  Orajr. 

i.  tnuaeipatoidaa,  Fraaklia.         
:gviamflckalUJ.A.6.IL671l 
L.  aordidna,  Leaaoa.^ 

T.  aapercUioaaa,  SwaiaaoB.        ...     ,*.. 
Ttenthaca  leacarsa.  Hodgaaa«  M.  Iw-W-. 
p.  447. 

Jnhabits  India  generally. 

T.  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  473.  Iniil-^i 
Ceylon, 

T.  grizola,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  180. 

Inhabits  Penang;  Jafa  j  Airacaa ;  t«I  n« 
in  LoweV  Beagai. 
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Germ  HEMIPUS^  Hodgtom 

E.  obsetmu  (Honfield's  ^coL  Be$.  in  Java. 

Pl.      ). 

8m  Mnekapa  obwnrA,  Honfteld. 
M.  kinudiaaceiM,  Kcinlwrdt. 
Tephrodornit  biruiidiaiicens,  SwilniOB, 

lohabiu  Malay  counirie»  ;  TenaMeria. 

H.pieata, 

Snr.  Muioapa  pieaU,  Syket. 

M.  tynmnide*,  Tiekell,  J.  A.  8.  II.  674. 
M.  kyraDdiaaesA,  Hpnd  Jerdoa,  CataL 
X.  TariegaU  (P),  liDUBua. 

Inhabits  Amcao  ;  Ceutral  and  8.  India  ; 

CeyloB. 

H.  capUalis, 

anr.  Ilaaeia»p«  P  eapitalii,  Heaeliand  P.  Z.  8. 1889, 

^U9. 
B«  ptccoLlor,  Hodgsoo,  P.  Z-  S.  1846,  p.  83. 

lobabiU  Himalaja ;  Assam. 
Gam  lANTHOPTQlA,  Blyih. 

X  leneophrys,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  123. 

fin.  Maneapa  zaathopygia,  A.  Hay,  Hadr.  Joan. 
II,  162  (the  female). 

Inhabits  Malay aa  peninsula. 

I-  nmsfina  (Tern.,  PI.  Col  577,  f.  1), 

^M.  Mueieapa  iiaioiniaa*  Temmiack. 

Z.  ckryiopbi7a,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  121. 

Iflliabits  China  ;  Japan. 

PanL     BRACHYURIDiE. 

Gam  PITTA,  ViciUot. 

?.  atndea  (Tem.  PI  Ool.  817). 
6nr.  MykUiara  caanilaa.  Raffla^ 

lobabits  Bialajfan  peninsola  :  Sumatra. 

P.  npolcMU* 

Su.  ?a]adieola  nipalcDiii.  Hodgton,  J,  A.   8.  YJ. 
103. 
?itU  aachalia,  Blyth.  J.  A.  8.  XI.  188. 

lahabits  UimaUya ;  Arracan. 

P.  ewnUatat  Hartlaub  (Anri^  Mag,  N.  H. 
Ull.  pl.  20.> 

8Tjr.  P.  aiRrieoUit,  Bfyth,  J.    A.    8.   X 11.  080. 
P.  rodogaator,  Hodgaoo,  J.   A.  8.  XII.  961  (the 
yoaog.) 

Iflhabita  Nepal  ;  Assam  ;  lialayan  peninsula. 
P.  cyanoptera,  Temminck  (PL  Col.  218). 
Six.  r.  malaoeeoiis  apod  Blyih.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  960. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim    pro?inces  ; 
lalayan  peninsula. 

P,  trioUe^  (Gould's  <  Century/  pl.  98). 

irjr.  Torclaa  trioategne,  aparmaB, 
T.  vaUeetoau,  SeopolL 
P.  tttperciliftiis  et  abdomiballi,  Wagler, 
P.  bcftgaleoaii,  Stepheoa. 
P.  bmehynra  of  India,  auetonin. 

Inhabits  India  (generally,  from  the  sub-Hi- 
Btlayan  region  to  Ceylon  inclusive  :  never  on  i  pl«  ^^)* 


P.  erythrogoBtra,  Tem.  (Pl  Col  212).    Ja^ 
habits  Philippines. 

P.  granatina,  Tcm.  (Pl  Ool.  506). 
6Tir.  P.  ooocinea,  Eytoo,  P.  Z.  8.  1889,  P.  lOk 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  eyanea,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.,  XII.  1008  ; 

XVI.  153.  Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenaasetim  pro« 
vinces. 

P.  eyanura  (Pl  Enl  355). 

8tn.  Conraa  eyannnu,  OmeliD. 
Myiothera  aflUiia,  Raffles. 

Sintar,  Sum.  :  Ptmglor,  Jay.  Inhabits  Ma* 
layan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra* 

Genus  HTDROBATA,  Vieaiot. 

ff.  oiiatica  (Gould's  '  Century/  p.  24). 

fiiir.  Cindoa  asiaticiis,  Swainion. 
C.  PalUaii  apnd  Gonld, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  TROGLODYTES,  Cuvier. 

Tr.  nipalenns,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV. 
589. 

Bni.  Tr,  anbhemalayanaa,  Hodgtoa,  Gray. 

Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya  *,  Nepal. 

Tr.  punctatus,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  589. 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Genus  EUPETES,  Temminck. 

Eu.  nuzcrocerctiSf  Tem.  (Pl  Col  618).  In^. 
habits  Malayan  peninsula. 

Genus  ENICUBUS,  Temminck. 

E.  ruficapiUus,  Tem.  (Pl  Col  ).    In- 

habits Java. 

E,  maculatus,  Vigors,  (Gould's  *  Century  " 
pL  27). 

STir.  E.  fnliginoiQi,  Hodgson  (the  yonng)« 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

E,  schUtaceus,  Hodgson,  As,  Res,  XIX,  191. 
Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces. 

E.  immaeulatus,  Hodgson*  As.  Bes.  XIX. 
190.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  157.  Inhabits  Arracan, 
Rare  in  Nepal. 

E.  frontalis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  6.  XVl.  156. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

^E,  scouleri,  Vigors  (Gould's  'Century,'  pl. 
28).     Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  N.  W* 

Pam.    MEfiULIDiE. 

Subfam.    MERULINiE. 

Genus  MTIOPHO^•US,  Temminck. 

M.  Temminckii,  Vigors  (Gould's  *  Century,* 


^te  mtecu  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


Sy:;.  M«  nitidus,  Gmy. 
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^    Inhabits  HimftlAya  •  Assam  ;  Amoan. 

M.  Horsfieldi,  Vigors  (Gould's  •  CeAlnry/ 
pi.  20).    Inhabits  Nilgiris  (nee  Himalajfa). 

Qmiu  TURDUS,  li. 

Sub-genvt  ZOOTHERA,  Vigors. 

'     Z.  maniicolay   Vigors  (Gould's   '  Century/ 
pi.  22).     Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Z*  marginata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  141, 
Inhabits  Arracan. 

Subgenus  OREOCINCLA,  Gould. 

O.  nUgifiensis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  181. 
Inhabits  Nilgirif. 

0.  mollimma,  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  XI.  188  ; 
XVI.  141. 

8tk.  O.  rwtMta,  Hodgson,  no.    Uag.  N.  U.  18^* 
f.  326. 


Inhabits  Himalaya. 

0.  dauma,  (Gould's  B,  E.  pi. 


). 


8Tif.  Tqrdnt  danmi,  LathaiDw 
T.  Whitei.  Kvton. 
T.  dormtos  P 
O.  pirrirostris,  Gonld,  T.  Z.  8.  1837,  p.  130. 

Inhabits  Himalaya,  Nilgiria:  migrating  to 
the  plains  in  winter.     Bare  iu  Euiops. 

0.  spiloptera,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  XVI.  142. 
Inhabits  Cevlon. 

Suh-genus  TURDUS, 

T.  visdvorus,  L.   {PI.  Enl.  489  ;  Gould's 
A  E.  pi.  77). 

8Tif.  T.  major,  Brissop. 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  W.  Himalaya* 

T.  Naumanni  (?),  Temminck  (Gould's  B. 
£,  pi.  9). 

8t5.  T,  dalrittfl,  NatrnMUD. 

Inhabits  E.  Europe     N  Asia  ;  very  rare  in 
the  Himalaya. 

r.  airogulaxu,  Natterer  (Gould's  B,  E,  pi. 
753. 

8t5.  T.  Bfclisteini,  Nanmann. 
T.  dabias,  Bcchstein. 

Inhabits  N.  Aua  ;  Himalaya  ;  Tippera. 
T.  rufuollts,  Pallas. 

8ril,  (Perhaps  a  vnrifly  of  Galrrida  cristaia  of  which 
•ome  ipecimena  ara  pariially  rttfott»*tailed.) 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya, 

T.  Javanicui  (?)  Horsfidd,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII. 
184). 

9tv.    T.  eooeolor,  (?)  Tenuninck  (PU  Col). 
T.  rofnlDB,  Drapiec*  Diet.  ClaM. 
T.  modoaiaa.  £jtoB,  i*.  ^  9.  188S,  p.  103. 

Inhabits  Arracan;  Malayan  peninsaU;  Ja?»  ? 

Subgenus  HEBULA. 

M.  milgaris^  Ray,  Leach  (Gould's  B.  E.  pi. 
72). 


STN.    Tnrdoa  nank,  !«• 

oabits^Europe  ;  N.  AGries  ;  Mtdein  ;  W. 
Asia  ;  Afghanistan  ;  China  (Cbusan). 

M,  baulboul  (Gould's  '  Oentoiy/  pi.  14). 

Sir.    LaoiDf  boaIbo«1  ct  Tardvi  pcrdea^  (PJ  Utka. 
T.  paxUoptenia,  Vigon. 

Inhabit  Himalaya. 

M>  nmillima. 

Syn.    Tardaa  aiminimiu.  Jerdos,   Mwtt*  J«vi..  I 

268. 

Inhabits  Nilgris. 
jy.  nigfopiieus. 

8TV.    Tardan  nigropilfot,  da  la  ftwaja  ;  Ad.  D»- 
letaert  Voyage  dana  riade. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

if.  cUbocineta  (Boyle*s  ///.  Hhn.  Bot,  pL  S. 

f.  3). 

Stzv.    Tordns  atbocinetQi  et  T.  aHrieoflia*  lafk 
T.  collam  S^rcU 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M.  eattan0a,  Geuld   P.  Z.  8.  1SS6»  p.  IS). 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

M.  WardU  (Jerdon's  HI  Ind.  Om,  pL  8). 

Snr.    Zoothera  melanoteaei.  HartlanV. 

OreodnolA  ?  miaropw,  UodgMa  (ftlh), 

Inhabita  Himalaya ;  SS.  India. 

Sub-genus  GEOCICHLA,  KuhL 

6r.  unicoloT. 
Srir.    Tnrdaa  nnicolor,  Tickell.  Gould. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  diinmilis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  144. 

STff .    Cajcatta  Throih.  Latham. 
Inhabits  Bengal  (during  oold  season.) 
(?.  citrina  (Teni.  PL  Col.  445). 

8tii     TardttB  citrinnn,  Latham. 
T.  Macai.  TieiUo^ 

T.  lividM,  Tickall,  J.  A.  55.  IL  R77. 
T.  rnbecolnt,  apad  Hurtffald.  P.  Z.  S- 1859  :. 
161, 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Aaaam  ; 
C.  India. 

G,  cyanoius  (J.  and  8.,  Itl  Orm.^  1st 

pi.  46). 

8tw.    Turdai  <;yaootiit.  Jardine  and  Sclby. 

Inhabits  Indian  peninsula. 

G.  um<data^  Blyth«  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  146.  la* 
habits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Nicobaxs. 

Subgenus  PETBOCINCLA,  Vigon. 

P.  erpthrogoMira  (Govld's  '  Gentttiy/  pi- 13 ; 
J.  and  S.  ///.  Om,  Isi  series,  pi.  129). 

Stk .    Tardua  erythrogaatar,  Vigon. 

Tetrpaiadia  rufivcatrii,  Jardiae  aad  Stibf. 
Petf  oconyphaa  fennginaorcBtria, 


Inhabits  Himalaya. 

P.  eyancus  (PL  Enl.  230;  Sdwtidtypl.  U 
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8T3I.    Tardas'ej»^ea»,  L. 
T.  lolilariaik  OmeUn. 
If  enila  csrnlea,  Bri«80n. 
P.  lonjirottila,  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV f.  150. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Kashmir ;  Punjab  ;  Siudh.  I'he  ludiaa  varie- 
tr  P,paudoo  (the  male),  and  /*.  maal  (the 
female),  Sykes  :  Tardus  9olitariuSf  var.  A. 
Lathim  is  merely  somewhat  deeper-colored, 
tbe  females  especially,  which  are  someirhat 
djffeftntly  marked  on  the  under-parts.  The 
bill  also  is  generally  amaller.  Inhabits  Hin- 
dustan ;  8.  India. 

P.  ofiMU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xlf.  177.  In- 
habits Sikkim  ;  BiitaD  ;  Assam  ;  Sylbet ;  Tip- 
pen;  Arraean  ;  lenasaerim. 

P.  maUUMM  {PL  Enl.  636), 

S».   Tvdu  mMilleont,  Onelui. 
T.  oiif  aeeiM  (?>,  iSoddaetU 

hhabiis  Philippines ;  China. 

Rub^am  MONTI(X>LA,  Brehm. 

If.  ciMdolr^yncha  (Ghuuld's  '  dtentury,  pi.  19). 

Sis.  TetTocinola  cmdorliyDcha,  Vifrors. 
Pttropbiia  oyiDOcaphala,  Swiiaaon, 
bJiek  collared  Thrash,  var.  A-  Latham, 

Inbabits  hilly  parts  of  India  gener<tlly,  keep- 
ing to  the  forests  :  very  rare  in  Lower  Bengal  in 
!l)e  letfloos  of  passage. 

Genui  LUSCINIA,  (Antiq  )  L.  (1735),  G  R. 

Gray, 

Lphihmla,  Bonap  (PI.  Bid.  615,  f.  2). 

8n.  Votieilla  loscioia,  L. 

Sylna  laacinia,  Lith.  Tern.  (Mdfl.  phiiomela, 
Tern.) 

Bvibvl  bo8iat  H. :  Bulbul'V-kazar  dastan^ 
^tr%.  inhabits  Europe  ;  N,  Africa ;  VV.  Asia  ; 
eommon  in  Persia,  but  only  known  as  a  cage 
bird  in  Atgbanistan. 

Snbfan.   SAXlCOLINiE. 

6'fAM  THAMNOBIA,  Swainsoa. 

7i  cambaiensis, 

SX5.    Sylvia  eambaienai*,  Latham. 

Saxiooloidea  erythrorus,  Le«on  (the  fenaU). 

Inhabits  Upper  and  Central  India. 
Th./ulkata  (PL  Efd.  185,  f.  1). 

£Ys.  Motadlla  falicata,  L, 

iBnaathe  ptygmatora,  Vieillot, 
Th.  kaeoptera,  Svaioaon. 
Ruty-TeDted  Thnah,  aid  tbe  female.— Sylvia 
tMliema,  var,  •,  Latiiain. 

Kvkhuri,  H.  (JerdoB).  lakabits  S.  India ; 
Ccyloo ;  Philippines  ? 

Cenut  KIITaOINCLA,  Gould. 
A',  maerourus  (Vaillant,  pi.  114). 

tri.  Tardaa  maeroaniff,  Gmelin. 
T.  tricolor,  Vieillot. 
Oryltirora  loasicaQdJ..  fhyaias^o. 


S/tama,  H.  ;  Ahbeka,  H.  (Jerdon) :  Lariva, 
Jav.  Inhabiu  India  generally  (nee  Lower 
Bengal) ;  Ceylon  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  coun* 
tries. 

Genus  CO  PSYCH  US,  Wagler. 

(7.  mmdanensis, 

Br2f.  Tardus  mindaaensis,  Gmelia. 

Laaiaa  moaicut,  Hafflea  ^aec  Tardna  anusnn*. 

Horsfield). 
Gryllivora  magniroKtra  et  Or.  rosea,  SwaSnson 
(vide  J.  X,  8.  XVI.  139). 

Ckoche,  Malay  ;  Afoorai,  or  Moorai  Kidwu^ 
Sum.     inhabits  Malay  countries. 

C  saularis  (Edwards,  pi.  Idl). 

8T2I.  Gracala  saularis.  U 

Gryllivora  intermedia,  Swaioaon. 

Dahlia  docilis,  Uodgson,  Aa.  Ue0.  XIX.  189. 

Dayal,  B.  ;  Dayyur  or  Deyr,  H.  (Jerdon)  : 
Polichia,  Cingh ;  Thabeitgi/ee,  Arracan.  In- 
habits Bengal ;  Nepal ;  India  generally  ;  Arra- 
can ;  Teiiasaerim.  The  bead  and  back  of  fe- 
male invariably  ashy. 

Tar.  Or.  brcvirostra  (?),  Swainson. 

Inhabits  Ceylon.  The  head  and  back  of 
shining  black,  nearly  as       the  male. 

Oenus  NOTODELA  (?)  Lesson. 

iT.  (?)  leticura,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  188. 

$TM.  Mnscifiylvia  leucura,  Hodgson,  ?.  Z.  S.  181r5, 
p.  27. 

Inhabits  Musari  ;  Nepal. 

Genus  GRAN  DAL  A,  Hodgson. 

Gr.  ccelicolar,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  447. 
Inhabiis  Simla  ;  Nepal :  near  snowy  region. 

Genus  SAXICOLA,  Bechstein,  {Jerl-a, 
Sindh). 

S.  opisthohuca,  Strickland. 
Siir.  S.  leucura  apad  BIyth,  J.  A,  8.  XVI.  137. 

Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh. 

S,  picata,  Blyih.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  131.  In- 
habits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Siodh. 

S,  leucomela  {PL  Gol.  257,  f.  3. 

Stv.  Muscicapa  leucomela  et.  M.  melanolenca,   Ste- 
phens. 

Inhabits  S.  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Upper  Hindustan ;  Siiidh. 

S.  ativgularis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  150-1. 
Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Siudh. 

8,  ananthe  {PL  Enl.  564). 
Stn.  Hotacilla  snaothe,  L. 

Inhabits  Europe,  W.  Asia  ;  Upper  Hindufl^ 
tan. 

Genus  CYANECULA,  Brehra. 
(7.  ««caca  (P/.  EnL  361, 1  2,  and  CIO.  f. 
1.  2,  3). 
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Stn.  Motaeilla  nireioa,  L. 
SjWia  cKTuIigola,  Pallai. 
S).  iperata,  viir.  A,  Lnthsm  (the  female  . 
Bloe-Deeked  Warbler,  Latham. 

Husaini  Pidda^  H.  :  Bumhuk,  Kabul  In- 
habits N.  Europe ;  India  generally  :  very  abun- 
dant in  Lower  Bengal. 

Genm  EUnClLLA,  Brebm. 

B.JronUdU  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  26,  f,  2). 

Sl2r.  Fbcenieora  frontalis,  Vigori. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  generally. 
/?•  erythrogastra, 

STN.  Sylvia  erythrogastra,  Galdenatadt, 
Mascicapa  aurorea,  Pallaa. 
rhcenicura  HceTeaii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  N.  and  M.  Asia,  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Japon  ;  Nepal ;  Assam. 

R.  phcenkurw  {PI.  Enl.  35!,  f.  2). 

8tn.  Motacilla  phoenicura,  L. 

Phoenicara  ruticilla,  Swainson. 
K.  tythya  of  AlgbaniataD,  apad  Iliittoa,  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  780. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  and  variety  in 
Afghanistan  and  Sindb. 

R.  leucoptera,  BUth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  962  ; 
XVI.  134.   Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Java. 

R.  indica,  Biyth,  (Jordiue  and  Selby,  ///. 
Om.  pi.  86,  f.  3). 

Srzf.  Phaeaicara  atrate  apnd  Jardiae  and  Selby. 

ThiH  hira  (i.  e.  *  Shaker').  H.  (Jerdon). 
Inhabits  India  generally. 

R,  eoervleocephala  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  26, 
f.  2). 

8iH.  Phnnicnra  eeraleocephala,  Vigon. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

R.  fuligiiiosa^ 

9tn.  PhGcaieara  fdiginott.   Vigors,  P.  Z.  8.  1881, 
p.  35. 
Ph.  plambea,  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1636,  p.  185. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

J{.  leucocepkala  (Gould's  Century,  pi.  26, 
f.  2). 

STN.  PhoBoieara  leaeoceph^da,  Vigora. 

Sylvia  erythrogastra,  var.  a.  Latham. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Oenui  CALLIOPE,  Gould. 

•    C.  pectoralis,  Gould  (Fcones  Avium).    Inha. 
bits  Himalaya. 

0.  camUchcUken^ia  (Lath.  Supp,,  pi.  in 
frontispiece). 

Bvif.  SyWia  camtaohatkenusy  Qmelia, 
Motacilla  calUope,  Pallaa. 
Calliope  Lathami,  Gould. 

Oangvla,  Nepal.  Inhabits  Asia.  Common 
in  Lower  Bengal  daring  th«  ooid  season  •  rare 
in  C.  India. 


C,  cyama. 

Stk.  hwtvWon.  cyana,  et  L.  bnniBea(?).  Ho4|- 
aon,  J.  A.  S.  VI.,  102. 
Phoonioara  auperoillaria,   Jerdoa,  Va^. 
Joum.  XIII,  17a 

Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly  :  rare  in  Nilririi : 
very  rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Benp! 
durintK  the  seasons  of  passage. 

Gmui  TARSIGER,  Hodgson. 

r.  ehrysceut,  Hodgson,  Jtwi  Ma§.  N.  B. 
1845,  p.  198.     Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalavi. 

Oenits  PRATISCOLA,  Kocb. 

Pr.  eaprata  {PI.  Enl  235,  f.  I.  2% 

Stk.  Motacilla  oaprata,  L. 

M.  lueionensic,  var  A.  Latbaa. 

M.  aylva^ica  (T ,  Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  II  875 

Saxicola  friiticola,  Hoi«fteld. 

S.  bicolor  et  S.  eiythropygya,  Sykai 

Pidnh  or  Kola  Pidah,  H. ;  Lay  Id^^  Km- 
can  ;  DeckM,  Jav  Inhabits  India  geBmU^lwe 
Lower  Bengal) ;  Arracan  ;  Java. 

Pr.  rubicola  (PZ.  £nl.  678,  f.  J>. 

Stn.  Motacilla  rubicola,  L. 
Inbabita  Europe ;   N.  Afriea. 
Pr  indiea,  BIyth,  J.  A-  8.  XVI,  129. 

Stv.  P.  rubicola  of  iDdia,  anetonu*. 

Inbabita  India  geneially. 

Pr.  UHCwa,  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XVI.  441. 
Inbabita  Sindb. 

Fr.  ferrea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XVI,  IW. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  geiiernlly. 

Gewus  lANTHIA,  Blyth. 

/.  hyperuthra,  Blyth,  J.   A.   8.   XVMSt 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 

7.  ru/aatus,  J.  A  8.  XVL  18f . 

Btit.  Ifemura  rnfilatua,  and  tbe  faaal*-^ 
cyaQtira,  Hodgson^  P.  Z.  8. 1845,  p  f.- 

Krythaoa  Tytlerii  (f).  JanMMo,  'foaA^ 
Wero.Soe.  (not  described). 

Motacilla  cyaaura  (?l  PatUii,  tlia  i^Btk 

Inbabita  HimalMva  generally ;  noie  auae 
rous  to  the  N.  W.  ? 

tfenia  ERYTHACA,  (Antiq.)  Cirf.G.t 
Gray. 

E.Jlavoiivacea. 

Stv.  lanthia  flavoKvaoea,  (HodcMMi),  J.  A  3 
XVI.  188,  774, 
Nemara  flavoliTaeMi,  HodgsMt  P.  Z.  ^ 
1845.  pb  37- 

Inhabits  Sikkim. 

E,  ruhtcula  (PL  EnL  361,  f.  1). 

Sth.  Motacaia  nibaeala,  L. 
InhabiU  Europe;  W.  Asia  (Trebiaoiid). 

Cenvi  ERYTHBOSTESNA,  BoMp- 
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E.  leuatra  (ride  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  474). 

St9.  MuoioipA  leucaim.  Gmelin. 
M.  psira  of  India*  tuctorum. 
Ssxieola  mbccnloideBi  Sykes. 
Sjoornia  joaliumuBy   fiadgBon,  P»  Z.  S. 

1855,  p.  27. 
White  tailed  Red-brenst,  and  the  yoang 

— prohablf  Macolate  Flycatoher,  La- 

tiuun. 

Turra,  H.    Inhabits  India  generally  ;   rare 
)  the  S. :  extremely  eommon  in  L.  Bengal. 

£.  aeorfuuts,  (Hodgson). 

8tv.  Kmcicftpula  aoomaiis  of  Nepal,  J.  A.  S. 
XVI.  127. 

Inhibits  Himalaya' 

E.ptmUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 

Sn.  HnscicapQla  aeomaua  of  Central  India, 
apnd  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  127. 
lloacicapa  pooneoaia  apad  Blyih^  J[.  A«  S. 
XL  458. 

Inhabits  Central  India. 

GciitttSIPHIA,  Hodgson. 

S.  tirop\iata^   Hodgson,  Ind.   Rev.    1887, 
K  651.    Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Sn.  Dimorpha  anperoiliaris,  Blyih,  J*  A.  S. 
XI,  190  (altered  to  Mnsoicapula  hype- 
rythrty  J.  A.  S.  885,  and  again  by  an 
OTenight  to  M.  rubecula,  J.  A.  S«  XII. 
9*0). 
D.  (/)  rubrocyanea,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S. 
1846,  p.  26. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

&'  (f)  tricolor. 

8tk.  Digenea  tricolor,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S*  1845, 
p.  46  ;  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  126. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

^'  fi)  leueomelanura, 

6n*  Digenea  leucomelanura,  Hodgson,  P.  Z. 
a  1845,  p.  26  ;  J.  A.  S.  184&  XVI. 
126. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalava. 

Genui  ANTHIPES,  Blyth. 

^wmiliger, 

8tx.  Dimorpha  T    moniliger.  Hodgson,  P*  Z. 
8. 1845.  p.  26. 
Niltava     McGregorlas,     fcem    (?),    apud 

Hodgson,  Xnd.  Rev.  1837*  n.  660. 
A.  gnkrifl,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &  XVI.  122, 

Inhabits  8.  K  Himalaya ;  Arracan. 
<^vi  MUSCICAPULA,  Blyth. 

^»  nuhnoleuca,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  137. 

Srx.  If  oaetcapa  maonlata  apnd  Tickell,  J.  A. 
&1],  674. 

InhabiuS.  E.  HimaUiya;  C.  India  ;  Arracan  ; 
«^8crim  provinoea  ;  Java, 


Af.  iupercUiarit  (Jardine'a  Contrib.  Orn. 
1848,  pi.     ).  s 

ST2r.    Museieapa  anperciliaris,  JerdoD,  Madr. 

Journ.  XI,  16. 
Dimorpha  alboguIari%  Blyth,  J.'  A-  S. 

XI,  190. 
HuAcicapa  hemileacura,  Hodgson,  O.  R, 

Gray. 
Lttcknovr  Flyaateher  and  Aanre  Warl>* 

ler,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Himalava  chiefly ;  G.  and  S.  India* 
M.  sappkira  (Tickell)   Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  Xil- 

939;  XVI,  473.     (Jerdon's  TIL  Jnd.  Om.  pi. 

32).  Inhabits  Sikkim. 

Qenus  CYORNIS,  Blyth. 

C.  vnieohr,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII,  1007  ; 
XVI.  128.     Inhabits  Sikkim. 

C.  rubeeulaides  Gould's  *  Century,'  pi.  25). 

Snr.     Phoenicura  rabecnloides,  Vigors. 

Niltava  brevipes,   fludgaon,  Xsd.  Rer* 

1837,  p.  651. 
Muscicttpa  rubeoula,  Swainson  (the  fe« 

male), 
^therial   Warbler,  Latham  (and  the  fa« 

male  agrees  with  the  supposed  female 

of  ius  Blue  Indian  Waroler). 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  visiting  the  plains  in  the 
cold  season,  when  not  rare,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta :  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim, 

C,  ban^ujncu  (Horsfield's  Zool,  Ret.  in  Ja* 
va,  pi.     )• 

Stn.    Kuseieapa  banynmas,  Horsfield. 
M.  cantatrix,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Java :  very  rare  in  ^filgiria. 

C,  eUgaru, 

Snr.   MuseicApa  elegans,   Tern,  apnd  Strick* 

land. 
M.  hyaointha  apnd  Tiokell,  J.  A.  S.  II. 

574. 
C  Tickellia?,  Blyth,  J.  A.S.  XII,   941. 
Blue  Indian    Warbler  ?  Latham  (vide  J. 

A.  S.  XVI,  128.) 

Inhabits  Central  (and  W  ?)  India. 

C.  ?  (Allied  to   Museieapa  pallipei, 

Jerdon)    Madr,    Journ,    XI,    15.     Inhabita 
Sikim. 

Qenus  OCHROMELA,  Blyth. 

Oehr.  nigroru/Of  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  129. 

Stn.    Saxioola  nigrcrafo,  Jerdon,  liadr.  Journ* 
X.  p.  266. 
Muscioapa  mfala,  la  Fresoaye. 

Inhabita  summit  of  Nilgiris. 

Oemu  NILTAVA,  Hodgson^  {I^iltouw,  Nd- 

pal). 

iV.  grandii,  . 

Sth.    Chaitaria  grandist,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XI« 
139, 
Bainopasiranoide%  HodgMQ,  O.R^Qray* 

InbabUi  Stkkim« 
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iT.  sundaray  Hodgson,  Ind.  Eev.  1887,  p. 
650.   Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  If.  W, 

Stjbt,    Ph9mcur»l.McGregori8s,   BartoD,  P.  Z.  S. 
1885,  f.  152. 
N.  fnligi venter,  Hodgson*  Ind.  Rev.  lS37f 

p.  650  (the  female  ooly). 
Bimorpha  turioalaria,  Hodg-\ 

son,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  240.        f  ^    ,       , 
Leiothrix    signata    McU/eUM'^®  "°^'*' 
land,  P.  Z.  S.  1SS9,  p.  168.) 

Inhabits  Himalaya;^ Assam, 

(;wt«  CYANOPTILA,  Blyth. 

C,  cyanomelanurat  J.  A.  S,  XVI.  125  (PL 
CoL        ). 

Stn.  Mosoioapa  melanops,  Vigors, 
Inhabits  Java. 
Genus  8T0PAR0LA,  Blyth. 

•    St,  meloMops  (Gould's  *  Century,*  pi.  6). 
Stv.  Musoicapa  melanops,  Vigora. 

M.  lapis,  Leason,    B,er.   Zool.    &c.    1839, 

p.  104. 
M.  thalassina,  Swunson  (the  female. 
Verdi ter  Flycatcher,  Latham. 

NU  KatkcUea,  Beng,  Inhabits  India  gener- 
ally ;  visiting  the  plains  in  the  cold  season. 

Si. ?(VideJ.  A.  S.   XVI.   125). 

Inhabits  Java. 

Si.  indigo, 

Stzt.  Musdcapa  indigoy  Horsfield. 

Inhabits  Java. 

St.  (Ubicaudataf  Jerdon  {lU.  Ind.  Om.  pi. 
14). 

Svv,  Muscicapa  albicaudata,  Jerdon,  Madr* 
Juurn,  XI,  16. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Qtnus  MUSOICAPA,  L. 
8ub-genu8  BUTALIS,  Bole. 

B.  terrieoUr,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  120. 
Inhabita  Nepal. 

St^nuB  HBMICHELEDON,  Hodgson. 
H  latiroiiria, 

Stn.  Kuscicapa  latirottris,  Raffles,  Swainsoa, 
M.  pooneasia,  Sykea. 

ZMciy  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  generally; 
'common  in  Ceylon  ;  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  Mala- 
yan peninsula  ;  Samatra. 

H.  fuiiginosa,  Hod^on,  P.  Z.  S.  1845,  p. 
SI,  J.  A.  S.  X.VL  119.  Inhabita  Hioudaya. 

H.ferruginea  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p« 
8S.     Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

'     Genus  ACANTHIZA,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 
.    it— -^?  InhabiUJava? 

BBACHYPTKMX  strict. 


Cr««wSYLVANIA,  BMh. 

S.  phcenicuroides,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  135. 

Stu.  Braobypteros    phflMucarttid— »  Hod^^t. 
Gray*a  Catal. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  CALLENE,  Blyth. 

C.frontcdis,  Blyth  J.  A.  S.  Xlf.  lOlU.  pi.  , 
ibid.  XVI,  186.  InhabiU  Sikim. 

Genu%  BHAGHYPTEBYX,  HonfielJ. 

Br.  major. 

flVM.  Phenicura  major,  Jerdon,  Xadr.  Jo-.-. 
XIII,  170. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 

Br.  montana,  Horsfield  {Zool.  Bet.  ui  7.**-, 
pi.     ).    Inhabits  Java. 

Br.  cmratis. 

Stn.  CAltiopo  (?)  eniraUs,  Blyth^  J.  A  S  III. 
933  i  XVI.  136. 

Inhabits  Sikkim* 

Br.  (/)  nigroGopiiaia.  Byton,  P.  Z.  S.  ir^ 
p.  137*     Intiabiis  Malayan  poninwib. 

Genus  TESIA,  Hodgson. 

T.  cyanieeniery  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  1/ 

8tn.  T.^auriceps,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  &  X    .  .. 
474. 
Sazicola?  olivea,  Meaellaody  P     t-  *> 
1839,  161. 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim  ; 

T.  easianeo'^oromtia. 

Stn.  Sylvia  caataoeo-coronaU,  Buvtett,  P.  '*' 
1835,  p.  » 
T.  fiaviventer,  Hodgson,  J.  A  S.  VI. : 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Genus  PN0EPY6A,  Hodgson. 

Pn.  squamata  (Gould's  Icones  Av%um\ 

Stn.  Microura  squamata,  Qould. 

Teaia  rufirenter,  T.  albifcaicr,  a?*  ' 
concolor,  Uodgsoa  (f  arietiaa  U^.  • 
ing. 

Inhabits  Nepali  SikkiiB. 

Pn.  pusUla. 

Stn.  T.  pusilla,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIT.  ir 
T.  squamata,  small  varietj  / 

Inhabits  Nepal 

Pn*  caudata* 

Stn.  Tesia  candata,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S-  XIV  l'^ 
InhabitsSikkim. 

Genus  ARUNDINAX/Blyth. 

il.  oMvaeeus,  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XIV.  595. 

SyX.  thmgmaticola  olivacwi,  Blytb,  M  ^^   J 
doD,  Uadr.  Jvttrn.  XllL  pt  I£  r  c 
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bbabit8  Bengal ;  Arraean  ;  S.  ladia, 

eenui  ACBOGEPHALUS,  Naum. 
i(T.  bnmnescens^  J,  A.  S.  XV.  288. 

Stv.  Aerobates  branneBcenfl^  /erdon,  Iffftdr. 
Joura.  X.  269. 
Acroceph  amadinaceaa  ▼.  turdoides  of 
Indifli  atictorum. 

Inbbits  India  generally  ;  Aiakan. 

An.  mofUama, 
St5.  Sylvia  montana,  Honfield,  Lin.  Tr.  XIII. 

IsbabiU  India  generally  ;  Ja?a. 

(?«M  LOCUSTELLA,  (Ray)  Gould. 

L  nbeseens,  Blyth,  J.  A.    S.   XIV.    682. 
thabits  Lower  Bengal  (in  the  oold  aeaaon). 

Oaui  PBEUDOLUSCINIA  (P>,  SaaL 

Pg.  hUovenlrii. 

Stv.  Tribnn  lufeowntrifi,  Hod^n^oo,  P.  Z.  S. 
1846*  p.  30  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  6891 

InbabiU  Kaobar  region  of  Nepal. 

Otm  BVMETICOLA.  Blytk. 

i>.  ObTraeiea,  Blyth,  J.  A.^     XIV.  684, 

Sty.  SaluanA  affinja^  Hod^Mo,  G»  R.  Qn^. 
lobbfti  NepaL 

Genut  PHYLLOPl^EUSTB,  Meyer. 
W.  rama. 

Sth.  Sylna  nma,  Sykea,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  ©•  89 
J.  A.  8.  XVI.  44a. 

Uiabhi  India  generalL « 

Ph  indkm,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XIV.  B93.  Inha- 
^  Nepal ;  8.  India  ;  China  (Cbnsan). 

^^  accipUalU,  Jenion»  J.   A.  B.  XfV.  598. 

babita  S.  India. 

5uh.gtn%i  ABEOBNIS,  Hodgaon. 

iir.pMicW,  Hodgson  J.  A.  8.   XVI.  59^. 
bbitB Nepal;  Sikkim. 

Ak  caiUator, 

Stn.  MolacUla  canUtw,  Tickell,  J.  A,  S.    H. 
676 ;  XYI.  440, 
CalioipeU  achiatioepi)  Hodgson  8pQ<2  G. 
RGray. 

tnbabita  Nepal ;  G.  India  •  raae  io^  Lower 

ftgal. 

Air,  9eUilie^s,  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  5ft». 

&T5.  PhyllopQeuBto  xanihoBchiatoa,    Hodg9«D> 
G.  R.  Gray. 

Inbabita  Himalaya  generally ;  Arracan. 

f^- poliogenys,  Blyth,  J.  A,  8.  XVt  44 V' 

babiu  Sikkim. 

^%«it«  CTJLICIPETA,  Blyth, 
^  f^rrkii^  J.  A.  S.  XII.  968. 


Stk.  BrMftBnrkii,  Barton, P. 2/S.  188<s  Pwl63. 
Cryptolopba   auricapillai    Swainaon,    2^ 

Centen. 
lluflcicapa  biliaaata»  LeaaoUt  Eey«  Zool. 
par  la  Soc.  Cut.  1889,  p.  104. 

Inhahbs  India  ge««rally  •;  rare  to  the  aoiith. 
Shh-gmuB  REGULOIDES,  Blyth. 

22.  trocMkddes. 

Stv.  Acanthiza  trochiloidea.  Sundevall. 

Fhjllopncuate  roguloida*,  Blyth,  J«  A.  S. 
XI.  191  ;  XII.  969. 

Inhahita  Himalaya  ;  migrating  aouthwaid  in 
cold  sen  son. 

R-  modesttu  (Gould'a  £•  E»  pL         )  J.  A. 
S.  XIV.  963. 

Srs.  Regulna  modaatda^  Gould. 
I  R,  ioornatna,  Blytb,  J.  A  S.  XI.  19^ 

I  (abraded  plumage). 

FhyltopDeufite  aitida,  O.  R«  Gtay. 

lahabita  N*  In4)ia,  eommoa  hi  lu  Bengal : 
▼ery  rare  in  Europe. 

R.  chloronotus,  Hodgaon,  G.  B«  Qtriqr*    In* 

habila  Himalaiya. 

8ubgmu8  PHYLLOSCOPUS,  Boie. 

Fh.  nitidua,  Blyth,  J.  A,  &  XIL  965. 

Stn.  Musoicapa  nitida  (?)  Latham,  FraaUia. 

Sylvia    hippolaia    apud    Jerdon,    Madr. 

Journ.  XI.  6. 
Hippolai»r  Swainaoni^  G.  R.  Gray- 
In  habits  India  generally  |  Ceylon. 

Ph,  trocMus,  (PL  Snl.  651,  f.  1). 

Stn.  Motacnia  trochiluB^  L. 

Tnhabits  Europe ;  N.  Africa  j  W.  Aaia ;  W, 
India  (apnd  Gould)  ;  Japan. 

JPh.  trigtis,  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XII.  966. 

SWr  *(  Sylvis  troohHua  f  apnd  Jarden,  tfacbr.  • 
Jonm.  XL  6. 

Inhahita  India  ganeraUy. 

Ph.  montanus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVHI.    In- 
habits Himalaya. 

P.  viridanus,  Blytfi,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  967.    In-  ^ 
habita  India  generally  ;  Arracan ;  ?ery  com* 
mon  in  Lower  Bengal. 

PA  affinU,  J.  A  8.  XVI.  442. 

Stn.  Motacilla  affioia,  Tickell,  J.  A  8.  li.  576* 

Inhahita  Bengal  (commoiy). 

'    Pk   luguhris,   Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  968. . 
inbabita  India  geoeially  :   coimmoa  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

I    Ph,  javanicw  f 

8tn.  SylTia  jaTanica  (1]b  Horafieldi  Linn*  Tr. 
XllI.  IM. 
Ph.  magniraatriafE^,  J.  A.  8^  XIL9tt. 

Opior  Opior,  Java.    Inhabits  Nepal' ;  Ben- 
gal ;  Arracan  ;  Java. 
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Ph,  brunneus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  591 
(described  from  a  small  specimen). 

dnr.  Pb.  fnscatuB,  Tar.»  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI. 
443-4. 

•  lobabits  Bengal :  oommoa  in  Arracan. 

Ph./u8e(Uu9,  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  115 ;  XII. 
966.     Inbabita  Benj^al ;    Arracan. 

Gemu  REGULUS,  (Amiq.)  Cuvier. 

•  a,  ignicapilVus^  Temminck.     Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     N.  W.  HimnlayR  ? 

•  R.  eristatus,  Ray  {PI.  £nl.  651,  f,  3). 

.  Syv.  MoUoilla  Tttgulos,  L. 
R.  aiarioa[iilloS|  Selbj. 
R.  flayjcapillas^  Naam. 

InhabiU  Europe  and  Asia :   N.  W.  Hima- 
hya. 

Sabfam,  SYLVIANiE  (frugirorous  Warblers). 

:  QenuM  SYLVIA,  Latham  {Fhtdaria  U ,  i.  e. 
('  Flower  pecker'). 

'  S.  JerdotU. 

Sth.  Curraea  Jerdoni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  a   XVI. 
489. 
PhiloineU   orpbea    apud    Jordon,  Madr. 
Joura.  X.  267. 

Jahabits  S*  India. 

S.  affinia. 

Stv.  Cnrmca  tffiDis,  Blytii,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  note 
lo  p.  564. 

Libabitt  B.  India ;  Ceylou. 

S.  eurruca,  (PL  EtU.  380,  f.  3). 

Btk.  HotMiUa  carmoa,  M.  sylWalla^  et  M.  dn- 
metorum,  Groelin. 
CarrucM  garruU,  BrisBon. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  :  India  ge* 
nMcaiiy  (oeo  Lower  Bengal  below  the  tideway). 

Fam.    CERTHIADiE. 
Subfam.    CERTHINJi. 

'ff«iJi«CERTHIA,L. 

C.  nipalentiSf  Hodgson,  (Blyth,  Man.  In- 
dian Certhiada). 

Stv.  C.  himaUyana  apod  Blytb,  J.  A.  s.  XIV.  581^ 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

a  diseolar,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XIV.  580.    In- 
habits  Sikkim. 

(7.  hmalayana^  Vigors.  P.  Z.  S.  ISSl,  p. 
174. 

0TR.  (X  aiiatiea,  Swainaoo,  ^  eaat. 

Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

Subfam.    SITTIirj!. 

Omut  TRIGHODROMA,  Illiger. 

T.muraria(Pl.£nl.312.) 


•tif.  Oribia  mttraria,  L. 

T.  phoBoicoptera.  Temminck. 
T.  vuropMi,  atcpbcnt. 


Inbabita  8.  Europe  ;  W.  Aab ;  A%hante; 
Himalaya. 

Genut  SITTA,  L. 

S.  formoBO,  Blyth  (J.  A.  8.  XII.  938,  I0C7> 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

S.  einnamoventria,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  iif. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

8.  castaneoventris,  Franklfn  C J.  and  S^  II 
Om.^  Ist  series,  pi.  165).  InhabiU  Hill  n- 
gians  of  India. 

S.  himdlayana,  Jardine  and  Selby  (TIL  (/^ 
1st  series,  pi.  164). 

8Tfl.  S.  nipaleniis,  Bodgioa,  J.  A.  8.  V.  779. 

8ub'yenu8  DENDROrHILA,  Swaiaioo. 

D.  firontaltB  (Swainson's  IfooL  721,  U 
series,  pi.  8). 

Stii.  aitta  frootalia,  Honfteld. 
8.  velnta,  Trmaiaok. 
a.  eoralUaa,  Uodgaoa,  J.  A.  a.  V.7TI. 

Inhabits  India,  Burmah,  and  Malay  eosatnei. 

Fam.     GRAUCALIDil. 
ae»u$  GRAUGALUS,  Cuvier. 
Or.  Maeeif  Lesson. 

am.  Or.  papafutisof  India,  aoftarvm. 

Or.  nipalenais,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Bcv.  1837.  f  V 
Crblepyrii  javenaia  (P),  HocOcIl  nUi.k. 
XV.  806. 

Kepodan^-aimgu,  Jar.  Inhabits  laciap 
nerallv  ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim. 

G'enus  CAMPEPUA6A,  Vieillot. 

0.  finUrruUa  apud  Strickland  (FL  CL  34  < 
250.) 

am.  CeblepyiinfimbriatMfTaaminck. 

Laoiun  tilens,  Tickell.  /.  A.  5.  II    &7S. 
Volvodtora  raalaaebtalM^   EndjiM,  lad.  If* 

1837,  328. 
Oraucalttt  maenloans,  MoClaIliB4y  T.  Z.  8.  TJ 

p.  159. 

Ceblepyria  loftnbria,  BnndevaQ* 
Blne-grej  Thniih,  Lathaai. 

Inhabits  India  generally  \  commoner  to  *i 
N.|  and  breeding  iu  the  Himalaya  :  Jut*  ? 

C,  melanopteraf  Blyth,  J.  A,  S.  XV.  Z 
Inhabits  Arracan,  where  common. 

C.  Syloeti,  Sirickland,  Antk.  May.  X  h 
1844,  p.  S6. 

%19.  Cebiapyrii  f  mbTiatna  apud  Jardo^  GaiaL 

C  canna.  Ajkei^— the  younj[  F 
Kaatern  Thrnah,  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon :  nee  Hi=j 
laya. 

C*  ecBruUiGena. 

Stv.  CeUapyni,  OBraleaoeai^  Btytk,  J.  A.  8.  11 1 
XV.  808. 

Inhabits  Lucon. 

Geitvt  LALAGE,  Boie. 

L.  meiUalU  {PL  Bitl  373,  f.  3). 
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Snr.  LAnioRorl^iiUlhi,  Gmelim 
Tardus  strigM,  lUfflen. 
syim  lenooplnM,  Vieillot  nee,  LRthain. 

Kms,  Malay ;  Lenjettan,  Jav.  Inhabits  Ma- 
lyan  peoinaula  and  Archipelago. 

Faro. .  ? 

Omus  PERICR0C0TU8,  Boie. 
F.ipedotus  (Gk>nld*8  Century,  pi.  7). 

Sts.  Tnrdiu  speciwns*  I^tham.  . 

MoseipeU  prinee|i«.  Vigors  and  Goald. 

X^et-meng-tha,  I  e.  *  Prince  bird,'  Anracan. 
nhabiti  Himalaya ;  C  India  :  rare  in  S.  India 
nd  in  L  Bengal :  Assnm,  Svlhet,  Arracai^ 
'coassenaii  Malayan  peninaula  (Fenang). 

F.flammeus  (Swainson's  Zoal,  III.  2nd  ae- 
ies,  pi.  58  ;  Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Om  pi.  1 1 ). 

8n.  HD«eieftpa  flammM,    Iforeter.  Peanant's    Ind. 

ZooL 
IL  rabilan,  Yieillot. 
TkookoraU  elegans,  McClelland,  F,  Z.  8. 1889, 

p.l&e. 
Aiitiist  Fljeatcher,  Laiham  (but  the  preeediog 

ifcdes  ako  referred  to)*    - 

Pkari  Bidal  Chttgm,  H,  ( Jerdoh) ;  Inhabite 
I.  India :  OefloD.     Assam  P  (vide  J.  A.  S.  XV. 

K)9, 

P.kmrosdris  (Gould's  *  Century,'  pi.  8). 

Sn.  MneipeU  brevirostrii,  Vieoni  and  Ooald* 

?koeiiieoniis     mioiatus  apud  Svainaon,  Class. 
Birds. 

Inhabits  Hifflalaya  ;  Asaam;  Sylhet ;  Anracan  : 
ire  in  C.  and  S.  India. 

P.  igneusy  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  309. 

St9.  HiUyan  P.  flammens,  Aoctoram. 

ftm,  or  Semuttan^  Java.      Inhabits  Malay 

Duntries. 

P.  idam,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV,  310.     In- 

ibiUSikkiiD. 

P.  roseiu, 

8w.  Moseicapa  rose^,  Vipillot, 

?hisaicorni«  affinis,  McClelland,  P.   Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  157. 

^get^meng-tha-mee  (i.  e,  •  Princcss-bird'J, 
nuao.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Arracan. 

P^ peregrinus  (Gon\d'%  '  Century.' pi.  9). 

Sn.  Paru  pfrefrruras  nt  Motaeilla  einnamomea,  L. 
P.  coceiaena  et  malabaricas,  CIneliii. 

BMChum,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India 
■^^Jy  /Ceylon ;  Arraean. 

P  (0  trythropygiua  (Latham's  Oen,  Hist 
»J-  VI,  p.  ny,  pi.  98)  ;  Jardine's  Contrib. 
ra.,pl.  1). 

St5.  BSntcieaM  erythrepygU,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonm. 

Tnrda*  ippciotns,  var,  B.  and  Cawnpore  7\y 
catcher*  Latham. 

lohabiU  Hindastan  (neo  L.  Bengal). 
Fam.  .  AMPELTD^. 
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OenuB  COCHOA,  Hodgson  {Coch»,  Nepal)* 

C'  purpurea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  V.  369  (J. 
A.  S.  No.  139,  pi.     ).  Inhabits  Nepal ;  Sikim. 

Fam.    PIPllID^ 

Sabfam.    EURYLAIMINiE 

Qenui  EURYLAIMUS,  Horafield. 

SMh-gtnu8  COHYDON,  Lesson. 

C.  mmatrawus  {PI.  CoV  297). 

sYif.  Earylaimns  samatniniie,  Raffles. 
£a.  eorydou,    lemminck. 
En.  Temmincki!,  Lesion. 
EnrylaimneP  liay,  J.  A.  8.  X.  &75. 

Kftngquait,  Malay.  Inhabits  Tenasserim  pro* 
vinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra* 

Sub-genus  EUBYLAIMUS. 

Eu,  JavarUcu^    Horsfield,   (PL   Col,    130. 
181  ;  Zool,  Res.  in  Java,  pi.     ) 

Sitr.  Ea.  UoTslleldi,  Temminek. 
Tamplana  Ltlin,  Malaj. 

Inhabits  Arracan  *.  Tenasserim ;  Malayan  pe« 
ninsula  and  Arehipelago. 

Eu,  ochromalus.  Raffles  (PI.  Col.  261). 

Syv.  En.  cncnllntns,  Temminek. 
Tamplana  Qnilin,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  proTinoea ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago. 

C.  naautns  (Pi.  <lol.  154). 

SiH.  Todus  na»ntns,  Latham. 
T.  macrorliynclina,  Qmelin. 

Ujtm  and  Taddk  Whogon^  Malay  ;  Palano, 
or  TampcdanOf  Sum.  Inhabits  Tenasserim 
provinces ;  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 

C  Pfinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  312.  Inhabits 
Arracan. 

Suh-genu8  PSAEIS0MU8,  Swainson. 

P*.  Dalh/nmm-  CGoulci's  Icones  Avium  ; 
Royle's  lU.  Him  Bot.  pi.  7). 

8t».  Euryljiimus  Dalhonsiae,  Jameson. 

Bn.  p«itt»«i»s,  Muller.  -    tiiir  «a 

Kaya  sericeogula.    Hodgson,  J.  A.  P.  vui.  jjo. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ]  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arracan. 
Suh-g^us  SERILOPHUS,  Swainson. 
S.  lunatus  (Trans.  Zool.  8oc.,  pi.  25  J. 

STir.  Eurylainn.ns  knatns^  Gonld. 
8,  lannUtus,  Hwainson. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 
S,  rubropygicif  J.  A.  8.  XV.  311. 

Stw.  Raya  mbropygia,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  ^I/J;|^- 
En.  Inoatns  apnd  Hor»fteld,  P.   Z.  &.  18S3,  p» 
166. 

InhabHs  S.  B.  HimaUya ;  Awam;  8yM»et ; 
Arracan. 

Subfam.    PIPRIN^. 
Genus  CALYPTOMEN A,  Eaffles. 
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C.  viridis.  Raffles.  (PI.  Coh  316  :  Horafidd's 
Zool,  Rt9,  in  Java,  pi.    ) 

Stu.  0.  Raffletii  et  0.  eandaeata  (the  joong),  Svnin- 


son. 


Seboo,  Paehat,  Sampo  Penang,  Malay,  Inha* 
bita  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Fam.    HIRUNDINIDiE. 

Oenus  HIRUNDO,  L. 

AhahiUOhaJtok^  H  ;  Mo-tsuHxi^ghei,  or  Pgaw 
hlwa^  Arracan  ;  Layang  Layofng^  Malay. 

H,  JUifera,  Stephens. 

8TN.  U.  niiloffpt  fp),  lAchtentteiii. 

U.  fiUcaodaHs  Fnoklin.  ?.  Z.  B.  1831,  p.  11 5. 
H.  ifldlca  et  11,  er^throcephala  (P^,  Qmelia 

Tnhabits  C.  India  chiefly  ;  rare  in  S.  India  ; 
Deyra  Doon ;  Katak. 

H.  ruitica,  L.  (PI  Enl  548,  f.  1). 

Btn.  H.  gvttoralia,  Scopoli. 
U.  javaniea.  Sparrman. 
H.  panayaaa,  Datham. 
H.  jewaii,  a^ries^  P.  Z.  9.  1882,  p.  8S. 

Inhabits  Europei  Asiai  and  Africa ;  visiting 
India  daring  the  cold  season. 

H.  donicola,  Jerdon»  Madr.  Joum,  XIII. 
173. 

8vif.  H.  jataaiai  apod  Lathan  and  Shaw. 

Bungalow  Swallow  of  rffsidenU  in  the  NilgirU. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries;  Nilgtris. 

H,  dawricat  L. 

Sth.    H.  alpestm,  Pattai. 

11.  eiythropygiai,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  8.  1832,  p.  8S. 
H.  oi^IentiM,  Hodgton.  J.  A  S.  V,  780. 

Inhabits  E.  Asia  :  common  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  India,  China,  and  Malnsia. 

H.  hyperythra,  B\yih,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII  j 
Man.  Indf  Hirundinidoe, 

Inhabits  Ceylon  (resident). 
S.  urbica,  L.  PL  Xnl.  548,  f.  2). 
InhabiU  Europe  ;  N.  Africa ;  rare  in  India. 
H.  rupettris,  Seopoli  (Gonld's  B.  E.  pi.  56.) 

STS.    il<  montana,  Groelin. 

H.  rnpicola,  Hodfnon,  J.  A.  8.  V.  781. 

H.  inornata,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonrn.  XIII,  178. 

Inhabits  8  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  j 
Himalaya ;  Nilgiris. 

H.  caneohr,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  8.  1888,  p.  83. 
Inhabits  C.  India. 

H.  riparia,  L.  (PI.  Enl.  543.  f.  2).  InhabiU 
Northern  regions;  Africa  ;  N.  India  (bsnks  of 
Sutl^*) ;  C.  India  (rare). 

H.  nnensii,  Uardwicke's  III.  Ind.  Zool. 
8Tfc    0.  bmvleatdsia,  JlflOtellaad,  P.  Z.  Sl  183».  p. 

InhabiU  rirer  banks  of  all  India  ;  Burmah. 
and  China  (?). 

Fam.   ARTAHID^. 


Gmm  ARTABCUS^  Vieillol. 

A.  fu$cu$,  VieUiot  (Mem.  Muu  Tob-Tl} 
%     ). 
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Btv.    Ocyptarm  raftTMter,  TalcioMtae-. 

A.  ImcorhTnehot^  (L.)  apod  MeClcQaaif  L 

8.  1839,'p.  168,  et  Jwdoo,  CataL 
Mnratinj  Cbatterer  and  UroWfe  eolovcdm^ 

low,  var.  A.  Lathaa* 

Tal'chaioh  Beng.  Inhabits  India  gaaaiii 
Assam  ;  Arracan. 

Fam.    DICRURIDJS. 

Qmw  DICRURUS,  yieillot  (TU&ya.  5fr. 
pal  ;  Chayan  or  Chagon,  Bialay). 

Subgenus  CHIBIA,  Uodgsoo. 
Ch.  hotUntota. 

STff.    Oorviii  bolteiiUit«f,  U 
Edolins  barbatniL  (iray. 
E.  rrtihna,  Gonid,  P.  Z.  R.  1888  il  1 
Crinifcer  ■pleDdcaa,  Tiokall,  J.  i  s.  a  Sli. 
GhibU  caiia,  liodinoii,   lad.  lav.  lis;,  a» 

82*. 
Kriahna  Crow,  Lathaiiu 

Ketth^aj\  B. ;  Kesya,  NepaL  Likft\msB«> 
gal ;  Nepal;  Assam  ;  C.  India  ;  rare  ia  tk  p** 
niosula  of  India  (nde  Madr.  Joum.  IIII,  cc 
2.  121. 

Sub-genui  CHAPTIA,  Hodaaoa. 

Ch.  omea  (Vaill.  Ou.  d"  Afr.  176X 

Stx.     DtcniniB  snena,  Vieillol. 
D.  eratas,  V'tepheaa* 

Ch.  muaeipetoidca,  Hodawa,  Ui.  Bcv.  WT 
p.  327. 

BiOchanga,   Beng.;    Chaptya  (L   e.  *&&:• 
billed'),    Nepal.     Inhabits    Nepal ;    Btt^a. 
Assam. 

Ch.  mdlaymns,  A.  Hay,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  2r« 
Inhabita  Malayan  peninsula. 

Subgenus  BHRINOA,  HodgsoB. 
Bh.  remifer,  (PI.  CoL  178), 

8tk.    ISdoliaa  remifer,  Temmisck. 

£.  rangonaoaia  apad  Uonfteld,  F.  Z.  8.  :nL 
p.  168.  ^ 

Bh.  tectiroitrii,  Hodgaon,  lad.  Ear.  IST.  ^^ 

825. 

■ 

Nghet-dan  ;   Arracan.    Inhabita  HiaakTt  - ' 

Assam. 

Sub-genus  EDOLIUS,  Caner. 
B.  paradi^eut, 
8Tir.    Caealni  paradiaaoa,  L. 

Bherm  or  Bhrinif  r^,  U.  •  Ette^cmfmi^  Mab.  I 

Kaigia,  Nepal ;  Ngka-dM,  Arraean  ;  Bar--- 
Saweh,  and  Chanwi,  Malayan.    Inhatnu  Ii 
and  Malasia. 

Var*A«8iir.    Cbibia  maltbivoidn, 

lUrr.  1837.  p.  385. 
Laaiiit  nalabancui  m§^armi  b«  I 

tham  aid  8haw  (bat  mm  U,  mm 

barieaa  aa  dnoibad  kf    Lvraa.? 

fm»  ftn— aiii). 
S.  grandta  ap«d  BMk,  I.    A.  ^.  X 

170;  Aaa.  Maf.  B.  il.  XX\.  a:. 
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IibahiU  Kepd ;  Tippen  ;  Tcnattoim  pro- 

ioew. 

Vir.  a  Sto.    B.  sraadia.  Goold,  P.  Zu  &  1836, 


p.  5. 

£.  dentirottris  and  K  oriite  (?-,  Jer- 
doD,  Madr.  Joaro.  XIIJ.  pt«  8, 
p.  ISl. 

Dicninis  platan^  Visillot,  ap«d  O. 
fLGraj, 

Inbtbits  India  ;  Beng;al  Sundarbuns » Assam  ; 
rracBQ  ;  Tenasseriin  provinces. 

Tar.  C.  9t3K.    Cnenlns  piradiicns,  I4 

S.  rangonentit,  Gonld,  P.  Z.  8.  1886, 

p.  6. 
E.  iDtennedina,  LeMoo,    apvd  Q.  R, 

Owy. 
£.  erituteUua,  Bljth,   J.  A.  8.  XI. 

171. 

Inbtbiti  Malay  countries. 

^«^e«M  DICRURUS,  Vieillpt. 

D.  eddifomky  BJyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  2d7.  In- 
ibiU  Geyloo. 

i).  fiirideKens,   Gonld  (vide  J.   A.  8.   Xl. 
IS,  and  802,  figs.    10  and  11>.    iDhabiU 

lunnab. 

I>MMutm  {PL  Bnl.  603). 

sn.  CttTv  baliMssiu,  L. 
Orjolu  fmcatiia,  Gmelio. 
fibnduan  anneeUnfe,    Hodttton,    Ind,    Ber. 

1837,  p.  828. 
Dicmnis  affioia.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI,  147. 
Comn  ater,  Licht,  and 
(X  aaiiulis,  Bedutein,  apod  O.  B^  Gny. 

IsbAbiU  Malay  coiiDtries  {  Nepal. 

2>.  womjonw,  Vieillot  (As.  Res.  XVIII. 

•  2,  pL       ). 

BT5.  MiueiBa|»  Ulolia,  Liehtenfltofia. 
D.  iadieu,  SleplieBi,  Uodgaoa. 
Bkoehanga  albiiietaa,  HodgMB,  lad.  Bar.  1887, 

P.  »26. 
fddiaa  forfiiatea,  Horsfield,  in  Linn.  Tr.  Xlll. 

144  (apud  btrickland). 
K.  loBxaa,  VaiU.,  apod  Bonfield. 

^»»^,  Beng- ;  KoUa^  or  Bqfutiffa,  some- 
Ksalio  Kstwal,  U.  (Jerdoo)  ;  Qwjfuirmyee-- 
m,  Arracan  ^  «S>»  GuntUt^^  Ja?,  luhaliits 
>^ia  geoerally  ;  Af  racaa  ;  Java  ? 

^  hngtcandatus,  A.  Hav  (described  in  Aim. 
V.  ^V.  ff.  1844^  p.  46)  J  Jerdon,  Madr. 
w^  XIII.  pt.  2,  p.  121  ;  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 

An*  D.  macroeereoa  apod  Jerdon,  Gatal 
II.  oaoaccaa  apod  Otaf ,  Uodg.  OttdL 

9fi^  iVn^  and  i>Ao«i>  Beng.  Inhabits 
itt  geoeniUy  5  Ceyloo. 

^iniemedkis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  298. 
^bita  Tttiaaaerim  provinees  J  Peoang. 

^  txentUteaa  (Edwards,  pi.  56),  vide  Ann* 

yA:fi,1844,p.47. 

Sn.  Uiiu  csnileaeaaft  I<, 
U^ah,8b«v. 

^*an  jBo^iin^  H.  (Jerdm).    Inhabits  In- 

*  ge&erally ;  not  common  in  L.  Bengal. 
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D.  hueopygidUSf  Blytb,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  298. 
Inhabits  Ceylon, 

2>.  afieroceitf. 

Stii.  Bdolina  dneraeeos,  Horsfteldi  Linn.  Tr.  XllI^ 
146. 
D.  leaoopaeoa  (P  ,  Yieinot. 
D.  oqrloaettttt  (P^,  Btephent. 

CherUa,  Jav.    Inhabits  Malay  cottutries^ 

Fam.    TCHITBEADJ). 

&e»fM  TGHITREA,  Lesson. 

Teh.  paradxd  (VailK,  Ow.  <f'  i(>.,  pi.  44, 
45,  46  ;  Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  7). 

6TV.  llnseicapaparadiai.L. 

M.  indica»  Stepheaa.       i.tha  nifont 
M.  caatanea,  Tenuninck.i    plomage. 
M.  matata  of  India,  Latham. 
MoMsipcIa    leucogaater.  ewainioa,  Nat.  libr. 
Mnscicapida. 

Shah  Bfdbul^  and  Rossetni  Btdbul,  II.  ; 
Kaddehoara^  Cingh.  ;  (the  white  bird)  ;  and 
SuUana  £uUnd,  H.  ;  Oinihoora,  Cingh  ;  tthe 
chesnut  bird ;)  Tonka  PeegeeUe-pUla  (i.  e- 
'  long-tailed  Bulbfil*),  Telogu ;  WnMardalatee, 
TamuL 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Bengal  ;  Deyra 
Doon. 

Teh.  ajfinis,  A.  Hay,  J.  A-  8.  XV.  298 ; 
XVII.  1179. 

Syv.  Halnyao  Tcb.  paradiiL  Anetonun. 
Ud  caitenea  (?;,  Temminck. 

Ahtap^  and  Mira  Jabane^  Malayan. 
Inhabits  Malay  countries  ;  Xena^siBriin  ;  Ar* 
racan  ;  Sikim ;  Nepal  ? 

Teh.  atroeaudaia  (?),  Eyton,  vide  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  298. 


fin.  Mndpata  atricepi^  Blyth,  i.  A.  B.  XI^  203, 
790. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Genua  MYIAGRA,  Swainson. 

M.  carulea  (Vaill.  Om.  d*  Ajr.  168). 

8nr.    Moscicapa  esmlet,  Vieiliot 

M.  occipitalis,  Vi|^.  ' 

H.  ^roleooephaUfSykM  (tha  female). 
Aanre- headed  Flycatcher,  Latham. 

KahrmaUb  KvihiUia^  B.  Inhabits  India 
fCenerally  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  countries.  Phi* 
lippilnes. 

Genus  PHILENTOMA,  Eyton. 

Th.  velaium  (Fl  Col.        ). 

8tn.  Mntcieapa  velata,  Temninck. 

M.  pectoralit,  A.  Hay,  Madr.  Jonrh.  XIV,  pt. 
S,  p  161,  atnckland,  Ann.  Mag,  N.  H. 
XIX  (1847),  p.  131. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
PA.  pytrhopter&n,  (FL  Col.  596,  f.  2). 

bJtt.  Mnieicapa  pyrrhopteM,  Temmindc. 

Mnaeipeto  plumoaa.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8,  XI.  79. 
Ph.  castaamim,  Byton,  Ann,  U.  M.  M .  XVL 
(1845),  p.  229. 


BIRDS  OF  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 


InhabiU  Hahyan  peninsula  and  Archipelago* 
Genus  CBYPTOLOPHA*  Swainaon. 

Cr.  CMereocapiUa  (Swainaon 's  Zool.  III.  pi. 
IS  ;  Nat.  Libr.  Vol.  on  Flyoatchera,  pi.  83). 

8tn.  Moaeieap*  cinereocapillat  Vieillot. 
Platyrhyocbiu.oeyloneiuu  et 
Cr.  poiucephaU,  Swaiuton. 
linieicapa  ttitida,  var.  K  Latham. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Asaam  ;  Arracan  • 
Tenasserim. 

^    Gem$  BUIPIDURA,  Vigors  and  Honfield. 

Rh,  hypoxamiha,  Bljth,   J.  A.  S.  XII.  935. 

Stm.  Chelidorhynx  ebrjaoflchiitoai  Hodgion.  P.  E.  S. 
1846,  p.  38. 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim. 

Oenm  LEUCOGERCA,  Swainson, 

If.  fuscouentru,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 
117. 

8tk.  Motcioapa  lannto,  Sundcf alL 

U.    (Muicylva;    alboguUrh   p\    LeMon,   tha 

young  P 
BnNid4aiI«d  Vlyeatchar*  lAtbaii. 

Chok  DojfcUj  Beng.  Inhabits  L.  Bengal  ; 
C.  India. 

L.  albofront4Ua  (Jerdon's  IlL  InxL  Om,  pi. 
S).  KMpidura*  albpfrontata^  Frsnkliii,  P.  Z. 
8.  1831,  p.  117.  InhabiU  IndU  generaUj 
(neo  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal.) 

L,  pectoralU  Jerdon.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  953  ; 
Jerdon's  i//.  ind.  Om*^  Art.  Bh.  albo/nmtiUa, 
Indabile  Nilgiria. 

L,  javaniea* 

Srir.  Mnicitepa  jayasica,  8|>aTrmao. 

Platyrhyncotu  peispieillatui,  Vieillot. 

Murai^Kdndang^  8uid»  ;  BihaUan^  Jav.  In- 
habits Malay  countries. 

Fam.    PTCNONOTIDJl. 

Qenus  HTPSIP£T£S,  Vigors.  iBulbul^  H. 
Boot  Boot,  Arracan). 

*  H,  olivacea,  Jardine  and  Selby,  2U.  Om.  2nd 
aeries  <figured  erroneously  aa  H,  ganetsa, 
iSykea,  in  Ist  series,  pi.  168). 

Sim,  Ixocincla  oliraoea,  BL,  dctcribed  J,  A.  8.  XIY. 
676. 

Inhabits  Mauritius* 

« 

H.  pMroid€9,Wgon  (Gould's  '  Century/  pi. 
10).     Ban  Bukra  (*  Jungle  Gout/  from  voice),  I 
Mnsuri  (Hutton).  Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam  ; 
Arracan* 


H*   nilffiriefuis^  Jerdon,  Madr-  Joum,  X. 
S45.     Inhabits  Nilgiris  ;  Ceylon. 

H.  ecmool&r,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIIL    Inha- 
bits Tenaaaerim  provincea. 

H.  McClellondii,  Horsfield,  P.   Z.    S.  1839, 
p.  159.    Inhabits  Himalaya  \  Aiaam  >  Arracan. 
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S.  mataeeeMiU,  Blyib,  J.  A.  B.  XIV.  STi. 
Chtapy  Malay.    Inhabita  Malayan  pftrintak, 

E.  nrueena,  BIyih,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  51. 

Bin.  Ixocinda  vimosaa,  Blyth.  J.  A-  S.  XIV.  T  • 

Inhabits  Nicobars. 

Genua  lOLE.  Blvih. 

/.  oliwcea,  Blvth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  S8«;Xn. 
6 VS.     Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

/.  vireaeem,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  yi 
Inhabita  Arraoau. 

Genua  HEMIXOS.  Hodgson. 

H.  flavala,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIT.  571 
Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  I:- 
nasserim. 

ff.tdertea* 

« 

8tv.  Criniger  P  ieteriena,  Strickland,  Aa.  Ma;.  >. 
11.  laU^p.il]. 
Tnrdot  iadicoa  (P),  Omelia,  apod  Jvioit. 

Inhabits  S.  India ;  Ceylon. 
OenuM  C&INIGfiH,  Temmini^. 
Cr.  ttriatus, 

8ym.  Trichophonis  itrittiia,  Blyth  JT.  A.  8.  U.  !H 
Aleanit  atriataa,  Hodaaon,  J.  A,  A.  XIU  4^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Cr,  flaveoluM, 
8xa.  Trichophoma  flavaobs,  Goold^  P.  &  L  I$X. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Arracan* 
Cr.  gularia. 

STV.  Turdan  gnlarii,  Rorsileldl,  Lm.  Tr.  XIU.  1>    I 
IxM  phaiocephaltts,  Uartlaab.  ' 

TriohoipkoniaMntop^  I  afrt— |B. 
rycoDQootai  tnfueaoijitafc  li^ytfla*  Aaau  Maf  ^i 
H.  1846,  p.  288. 

Marha^riwha^  Malay  ;  Bra  Jar.  lnhal.'| 
Malay  oouii tries. 

Cr.  oekroeephaltts. 

Btn.  Turdat  oehrocephalaa,  OatKm. 

Tkiehophont  criipiaepa,  Biytb,  J.  A.  a^  XL  P-^ 

'j^orott  Barou  (same  as  Tephra  doriaa  gx^i^-' 
Malay ;  Chuelu^crawa^  Jar.  Inhnbila  ^Mi^ 
conntnes. 

Genua  PYCNONOTUS,  KnLL 

P.  joeoaua. 

8T2r.  LaBini  jocQaii%  U. 
L.  emeria,  Shaw. 
Onioola  oriatala  8eow>ll. 
sitta  cbiaenaU,  Oibeek,  ^ad  0.  B^  Omj.       \ 

Xarra  BMul,  Sepaki  BulM^  Bmg  lit 
bits  India  generally  i  Arracan ;  vaiiety  \  i 
the  Tenaaserim  provinces  and  Penang. 

P.  btn(^alenaia,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  bi7^ 

Stw.  p.  cafer  of  lad^  Aaetoram, 

Kala  Bulbul,  Beng.  InhabiU  8ab-IIcB 
an  region  ;  AaiMODa;  Bengal;  Mfldnn|wir 
thct. 


I 


i 


Bna)^  or  BiSTBiui  ani>  soutqbik^  mja.^ 


F.  kmarrlUmB. 

arv.  THrdw  li«nortlHNis»  Quilii. 

Hanatoniit  pnriUiu  ft  poudoctfcr,  Bll^bi  J«  A« 

fi.  X.  841. 
H.  oAfr  ipnd  JerdoD,  Catal* 

TovM-bulbul^  B^n^.  Inhabits  Hindustan  ge- 
terally  ;  S.  India  ;  Cejlon  ;  Arracan, 

P.  n^rcpUeuM,  Bljtb,  J.  A.  6.  X¥I.  473* 
jihabits  Teoasserim  provineea. 

?.  leucoHg. 

6t5.  Ixosleneotis,  OoaM,  P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  6. 
Bhooroo,  Binih,     Inhabits  Sindh. 

TJeucoget^i,  (Hardw.  Hi  Ind.  Zool.) 

8ts.  Bnchypu  lanco^nys,  Ony. 
hot  plnmif  enu,  Lnfretnaye* 
HanttonuB  frutatiu.  Burn. 

loliabits Himalaya;  Kashmir. 

P.  AMiMoZaimttf  Jerdon  (III.  Ind.  Om.  pl» 
)o\  J.  1  S.  Xiy..  568.  InhabiU  £. .  Qhata 
)f  Peidiuttlar  India*   . 


P.  joicHwr  (Sonn.  Vay.  t  38). 

8X3.  Vueicapa jpitvier,  Scopoli. 
M,  vndii,  Omeliii, 
Tutliu  analis,  Honfield. 

Bmbba^  Malay  ;  Oinchaek,  Ja?.    Inhabits 

Maltj  eoontriea* 

P.famcem,  Blytlf,  J.  A.  S.  XIY.  568. 
iobabits  Arracan. 

P.flmrietui^  Strickland^  Aim.  Mag.  iiT.  H. 
1844,  p.  413. 

Bue.  Trifihophorus  vfrawenf ,  Tboa.,  apad  Jerdon, 
Ctttd. 
IxM  vireieena,  Tem.;  apad  TiekeU>  J.  A.  8.  II. 

671. 
Crioi^  Tickelli,  BIyUs  J.  A.  6.  XIV.  671. 

iDittbitaPeninaiik  of  India  ;  Oeyloa ;  Modna- 
'ttrjsngles,  and  W.  border  of  the  Gangetio 

P.  plimoMM,  Blyth^  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  5S7. 
hkbits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P'  Irunneiu^  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  668. 
Mia,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

P.  Finlaytoni^  Strickland,  Annm  Mag»  N.. 
[.  1844,  p.  411-  Inhabits  Burmese  coun- 
riet.    Common  in  Arracan,  Tenasserim,   &c. 

P'  nnentU  (Eydoux  and  Gervais,  Vay.  de  la 
Wite.pl.  14). 

Sts.  Mnseieapa  ainenrii,  Omdin.  I 

Tnidna  occipitalii,  Temmmck. 

Iobabits  China ;  Philippinea. 

P'  mlanoeephaliu  (Hardvr.  HI.  Ind.  Zool.) 

6t7.  Brachypnt  melanocephalnt.  Gray. 

Br.  plamifer  (P),  Uoold,  P.  Z.  8. 1837,  p.  137. 
Vttgm  Ufirmptk,  TickeU,  J-  A.  8.  II.  5S7. 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  C.  India  ;  Assam,  Syl- 
^'  ^ippeni,  Arracani  Tenaaaerim  provinoes. 


P.  tOricapilhu  (Le^aiUanti  Ok*  <f  Afr.^  pi. 
140  ;  much  too  dully  coloured). 

8yn«  ^^ithina  atric«pilla,  Vieillot— nee  P«.  atriMpik. 
Ins,  (Vieillot ,  apad  Lord  A,  Hay,  desGiiJbed 
J.A.S.  XIV.  669.    . 
BabigoU  aberraaa,  Bly  tb,  J.  A.  S.  987  i  XVI. 
472. 

Inhabita  Gey  Ion. 

p.  gtiUtris  (Jerdon's  HI*  Ind.  Om^  pi.  37. 

Syh.  BrachypM  guUris  Ootid,,?.  Z.  &  1836,  p.  184.  > 
Br.  rabineat»  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonrn.  X*  246. 

Inhabits  8.  India. 

jP.  (?)  cyaniventris]  Blyih,  J.  K.  8.  XI.  792. 

Snr*.  Iiodia  (anerwards  changed  to  Ixidia)  cyaniyeii- 
trit,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  578. 
MalneopteroA  «ureim»  fiyton,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H. 

1845,  p.  228.  * 
Tardus  No.  6,  Raffles,  Linn.  Tr.  XIIL  811. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsnla ;  Snmatra. 

GeMU  MICEOTOBSUS,  Eyton  iMacro^ 
edia  ?  Sirainson).  ' 

M,  mdanoleucos,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  S.  189,  p. 
102. 

Stv.  Brachypodina  triatis.   Blyth,  J.  A*  8.  XIV. 
676,~the  yoosg. 

Lalam,,Bnd  Mirba  ^Tan^,  Mislay.  Inha*-. 
bits  Malayan  peninsula. 

(/enus  BRACHIPODIUS,  Blyth. 
B.  melano  cephahu. 

Bf,' emereoventrisy  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV. 
576.     Inhabita  Tippera. 

Bt,  poioeephaltu,  Jerdon  {/K.  Ind.  Om.  pi. 
31)  ;  Madr.  Joum.  X.  246.  Inhabita  S.  In- 
dia- 

Geniu  8ET0RNIS  (?),  Leison. 

S.  (?)  crihiger. 

8iw.  Bnchypus  (P)  criniger,  A.  Hay,  J.  A  8.  XIV, 
677. 

. .  Inhabita  Malayan  peninsuU. 

Subfam.    PHYLLORNIN^. 

Oenti9  PHyLLORNI8,Boie(£rarMi^a,Beng.) 

.  f h.  BfrdwkkiiXI^,  Dreamt f  Voy,  dans, 
ffndi,  pt.  2,  pi.  7).'  * 

^jyw  Chloropiu  Hardwickii,  Jardine  and  8elby.  Mor 

■     •  '         nag.* 

Cbl.  cnrvirottrii,  Swamson,  2^  Gtiiteiu 

Chi.  oyonopterus,  Hodsson. 
''-''•'     Chi.  Chryaogasier,  McQeiland,  P.  Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  167. 

Chi.  auriVentiis,  Gn^rin., 

f  Bmtiff;-dciai't&ay,  Anaoan. 

Inbabitd  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  Sylhet ;  Arra- 
can. 

Fh.  aurifrona  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  III. 
pi.  5.) 

Syx.  ChloropsU  anrifrons,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Monog* 
Chi  aalabarievs  ibid.  (Ub.  eH.) 
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BtBDB  or  RisrrraM  and  boothesk  asil 


^  Subs  J^ariwd,  Nepal;  Ityet-tsin,  Amc^n. 
InhabiU  8.  ludia  ;  Himalaya ;  AsBain  ;  Sylhet  \ 
Amean. 

Ph.  malaharicus. 

irs.  Tardnt  malabarieiu,  Gmdhi,  No.  196. 
Chioroptis  anrifroa*  apsd  Jerdoiif  GfttoL 

iDhabita  Indian  peninsula  ;  Ceylon  P 


Malayan  peninsula.    The  exoeedingfy 

lora  typhia  of  Bangal  very  iwly  eskibilaaii 

black  about  the  cap  and  btek  at  any  tcawa  i' 

the  year  ;  and  those  of  the  whole   eaaten  hc 

of  the  Bay  of  Beni^al  appear  to  b«  aisiilar:  b^' 

occasionslly  specimena  are  met  with,  vhich  kiu 

assumed  less  or   more  of  this   eolooiinf,  ui 

,  which  are  perhaps  hybrids,  liia  those  brtvcr 

•  Ph.  Jerdani,   BIyth,  J.  A.   8.   XIV.  666.     Coracias  indiea  and   (7.  i^inu,  TWm  pl^ 

T--^.„-.  rn   7-^  n^   r.\  a^^s  captera  and  Tr.  Jerdmii,  and  a  feir  other  ss»^ 

logously  affined  noes). 

/.  icapularis,  Horsfield  IZotd.  Be$.  w  /««. 
pi.         ,— the  female),  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  381. 


yOHBg. 


(Jerdoo's  lU.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  43). 

8yk.  Chloropn*  iramiorhynchaa  (mispelt  cvtmarhyn- 
ehoA,  T.  casmarhynchai  apad  Orayp  Qriflih*! 
Tranil.   An.  Kingd.  VI.  391),  apud  Tickell, 
J.  A,  8.  II,  577. 
Chi.  cochiDchinenut  apad  Jerdon,  CataU 
Bine  ehiDBBd  Tkrath,  Latham. 

'  Ph.  eoc^vnc^Mttfnm  (P2.  (72.  414^  f.  2,  apud 
Strickland. 

Vtv.  TardoM  eoohiMhineiMis,  lAth.,  Qm.,  the  adult ; 

and 
^.  Balabariens  apod  Latham— the  yoaaii. 
Chloropais  malabtricua  apiid    Kvton,   r.  Z.  8.* 

I8de.  p.  lOa ,  and  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  HI.  967, 

(neeibein).. 
Philemon  nigrioollis  (P),  Vieillot. 
MeliphaitajaTeaaia,  Honfield. 
Ph^liotoiamolacotnaw,  Qngf. 

Nget-tiin  (same  as  No.  1288),  Arracan ; 
Chuchaki^  Jav.  Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay 
ooun tries  generally  ;  Arracan. 

Ph,  SonneratH  (Jardine  and  Selhy,  Om.  2U. 
pi.  100). 

99V.  ChloiopBii  Sonnenitii,  Jardine  and  aelby. 
PhYHornis  M^Ueri,  Tenminck. 
OM.  gampeorhynefant,  Jardine 

andSell^. 
Ghl.  sotteropt,  Vtgort. 
Tvrdne  viridm,  Uortield. 

Dcum,  or  Dawoatif  Malay.  Inhabits  Malay 
countries  generally. 

Pk.  cyanopogorif  Temminck,  (P/.  CoL  512, 
f.  1). 

Sth.  Chloropiia  myiticalii,  SvainKm,  2^'  Centen. 
the  yoonic ;  deacribed  as  that  of  and  was  nsi 
ferred  eproneondy  to  Ph.  malabarieae,  J.  A*  6. 
XII.  967. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries  generaUy. 
Genui  10 R A,  Horsfield. 

/.  irmotcUa,  BIyth,  J:  A.  8.  XYI.  472.  In- 
habits Arracan. 

/.  zeylanica  (Brown's  ///. ;  pi.  16,  S2,  Ler. 

Bt»,  Motaeilla  seylaniea,  dngBlentia,  et  malaBietera. 
-  Omelin. 

Friagpilla  moltieolor,  Latham. 
loFa  melaoeps.  Svaiason. 

Show  Bhvgak^  or  Shn^  Skeigee^  H.  (Jerdon). 
Ilihabita  8.  India  ;  CeyJon  ;  fieyra  Doon  (P)« 

/.  t^kia  (Kdwards,  pi.  79). 

9th.  MotadUa  typhia,  L, 
Keednla  beagalensis,  BiImob. 

FaJLvkjOy  and  Timfik,  Beng.  InhabiU  Bengal ; 
Nepal;  Assam;  Arraoab;  Tenasserim  provinces  ; 


l>urang  Capos,  Malay ;   Cheetoo^  Jay.    L- 

habits  Malay  countries. 

Genus  IRENA,  Horsfield. 

7.  puella  (Horsfield's  Zod,  Res.  as  Jae^ 
pL  ). 

finr.  Obraeiaa  pneUa,  Latham. 

Ngel'Pffa  sak,  Arracan;  Quayanff*  airf  Biaay 
Kapoor,  Malay ;  Bressi^  Jav.  lahdhita  C.  aai 
S.  India  ;  Assam  ;  Burmah  ;  Malaj  ooaatriA. 
Malayan  race  with  lower  tail-coTCrta  icadia^ 
nearly  to  end  of  tail. 

Fan.    HELIPHAGIDJ:. 

Snbfara.    ORIOLIN^. 

Genus  ORIOLUS,  L.  (Huiditala^  Bef^.) 

0.  TraiOU  (Oould*s  'CeBtuiy/pl.  35  ;  I 

and  8 ,  Om.  Ind.  2nd  aeries,  pL  26X 
^iv.  Pastor  TVaillii*  Vlgon. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  ;  Assam  •  Bmnnak  (Ana* 

can,  Tetiasserim). 

0.  meUmoeef^nluSt  L. 

dm.  O.  madcfaspatannt,  VimUdia.  1 
O.  MeCoahii,  Tiekail,  J.  A.  >tha 

S.  Il  577.  J 

0.  Hodgsooii  (P),  Bwaiaf 


Banu^bhoH,  Bentf. ;    Jfykei^wa^    Amnc 
Inhabits  Bengal -Kutak;  0.  India;  Hepml ;  A»- 
sam;Arraean^  Tenasserim; — diatinol  not  u 
Ceylon,  and  Malabar  (?)• 

0.  larvatus^  Ltchteostein  (Lev.,  Oul  ^  J  - 

pi.  261,  262). 

Stk.  O.  radUtas  (P),  Gmelia. 
O.  condoDfcuiir,  Teioniack. 
Ol  oapensis,  Swainson. 
O.  nonaehna  (Om.),  apvd  Waglar. 
O*  chloris,  Oavior. 

Inhabita  8.  Africa* 

0.  xanthonUus,  Horsfield  {ZooL  1Us,%m  Jkri 
pi.    5  PL  Col.  n^.). 

Sta.  O.  lenoogaslor,  HetnwardL 

O.  oasUnopteraa.  biyth,  J.  A.  S.  XL  7 

Seyong    Bayale,    Malay.    lahahiU 

countries. 


a- 


0.  chm^nsiii  lu 
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Stx.  0.  cofkbchiBCwU,  BriaaoiK 

0.  terorliyBehM,  Yigon,  ?.  Z.  S.  1881,  p,  97- 

Mabits  Ghioa. 

0.  tuurourus,  BWlb,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  46.     In- 

labits  Nicobar  Islands. 

O.indu^^  Briasoo  (Jerdoji^a  HI.  Jnd.  Om. 

1 15). 

Bn.  0.  cUaeMii  el  eoehincbiiMSfb  of  India,  Atoto- 
mm. 

a  ooronatiu  (?),  Swainson,  Tel  liippocrepii  (?) 

Wa^er. 
Le  lionot  des  I  tides,  Baffon. 

Inhabits  Peninsular  India  ;  rare  in  Bengal ; 
»mmon  in  Burmese  and  Malay  countries  ;  also 


uhioa. 


0.  imnmOrii,  Blytli.  J.  A.  S.  XY.  48.  In- 

babiis ? 

0.  iuio9t  Sjkea  (the  young). 

Snt.  0.  galbnia  apad  Knmklin  and  Sykei  (the  adnlt). 
0.  ureu,  Jerdon'a  i^ttk  - 
0.  lalbnloidee^  Goald. 

^tiMk^Vi,  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Hindustan 
^eaeraUj ;  nee  L.  Bengal. 

O-^fllWer,  L,  (JPL  Enl.  26). 
8ti.  Cflndu  orioliiif  Scopoli. 

Inbabiu  Europe ;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 

^.  arwKi  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.  pi.  13). 

Sn-  GfteaU  Tiridis  and  Coraeiu  aa^ttata*  Ijatham. 
0.  Tariegataa,  Vieiliot. 
Miaieta  Titidis,  King. 
M.  wfuloidea,  Vigora  sod  Horafield. 

lolMbiu  N.  S.  Wales. 

G«M  8PHEC0THERES,  Vieiliot. 

Spl.virutii,  Vieiliot  (Gould's  B.   A.  Vol. 

V.  pi.  15). 

8ti.  9ph.  vifMeeoa,  Jardioe  and  aelb^. 
Sph.  aintralia  et  canicoUiii.  Swainaon. 
Twdaa  naailU'ia  (?),  Lathasu 

lofasbits  Australia. 

Sabfam.     MELITHAGTNJE. 
Qms  ENTOMTZA,  Swainson. 
B.eyoMotiB  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.pI.  68). 

Bn.  Gneala  ^iDOtia,  Tmdos  ejraeua,  et  Meropa 
ejaoopa,  Latban. 

lobbits  N.  S.  Wales. 

Omus  Z08TEROPS,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Z.palpdmmu  (PI.  Col,  292,  f.  S). 

Bia.  Sylvia  pelpebroaa,  Temminck. 
8.  aaanloaa,  var.  a,  Swainaoa. 
Z>  maderaspatana  (▼.  madagaaearienaia  of  India), 
aaeioram  (fide  i,  A.  8.  XIV.  662). 

Inhabits  India  geaerally  (oec  L.  Bengal), 
^  the  Himalaya  to  Geyton  ;  Aasani ;  Arra- 
ui ;  Tenasserim  provinces ;  Nicobar  Islands. 

Pam.    KECTAKINIIDJI. 

Shaktir^Khora  (i.  e.  *  Sugar-sucker ;")  H. ; 
toTHrAtfn^,  Bang. ;  TnlikOy  Cingh.  ;  Pan* 
^t^.UQt  (».  e.  «  Plowcr-pecker'),  Arracmt. 


OmmABACHNOTHERA,  TemmiBtk.  . 

Sijf.  Cinnyris  magna.  Rodgton,  lod.  Rcr.   1887,  p. 
872;  J  A.  8.  XII.  981. 
A.  inornoU  of  AuMm  apad    Horafield,  T.  Z.  8. 
>«89,  p.  167  ;  Tide  J.  A.  8.  XIL  98U 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim ;  Assam ;  Sylhet  ; 
Arracan. 

A'  flavigctster, 

fliw.  Anthreptea  flSTlgaRtrr,  Byton,  P.    Z.  8. 1830,  p- 
106,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  867. 

Ohechap  Rimba  or  Koleechap  fangone,  Ma^ 
lay.     inhabits  Malayan  peoinsula. 

A.  chrysogem/Sf  Temminck,  {FL  Col*  888, 
f .  1)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XII.  981  ;  XV.  43. 

Sth.  Oerthia  longiroitni  apod  Baflea,  Lia.  Tr.  XII 
209,  ^nee  Latham/, 

8iap  janiufiff,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

ji.  inomala,  Temminck  (PI.  Col.  84). 

* 

STK.  CiBDyha  aiBnii,  Horafield,  Lis*  Tr.  Xni.  66- 

ChetSf  Jay.     Inhabits  Java. 
A,  Tuodesta* 

8TN.  Anthreptea  P  modeati^    Eyton,  ?.  Z*  8i.  1880.  p« 
106. 
Ar-  latiroetria,  Blytb,  J.  A.  XII.  082. 

Chichap  Nio^  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayam 
peninsula. 

A.  rohuda^  Muller  {Zool.  Ind.  Areh.,  t.  2, 
f.  1)  ;  described  J.  A.  S.  XV.  43,  No.  6.  In- 
habits Sumatra. 

A.  loHffiroHra  (Griffith's  IVoim^.  An.  Xmgd. 
VII.  39J,  pi.) 

Stn.  Certhia  longiroatra,  Latham  (nee  Rafilea). 

Prit  AnduHf  Jav.     lohabita  Java. 
A.  affinis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  43. 

8ts.  a.  inornata  apad  Blyth,  /.  A-  B.  XII.  082. 

Cinnyria  longiroatna>  Jerdon,  Madr.  Jonm. 
Xfll.  172. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  provincoa.; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  very  rare  in  S.  India. 

Genus  NECTARINIA,  Illigev. 

(A.  With  elongated  middle  tail-feather  ia 
the  males). 

N.  goalparierms  (Royle's  lU.  Him.  Bot., 
pi.  7),  J.  A.  S.  XII.  969. 

Stn.  Certhia  goalparienaia,  Latham. 

UnoTria  Vigoraii  (the  male),  and  C.  ooncolor 
(the  female),  Sjkei,  P.  Z.  8.  1882,  pp.  98, 
09.  * 

C.  milea,  Hodgaon,  lnd«  Rot.  1887,  p.  273. 

C.  labecula,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  B.  1839,  p.  167. 

N.  aeheriaa,  Ticfcell.  J,  A.  8.  II.  &77. 

N.  Lnthami,  Jardine,  Nat,  Lihr. 

Inhabits  Sub-Himalaya  *  region  ;  C.  and  S- 
India ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet ;  Arraoaa ;  Tenaaaerim 
proyinoes. 
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N,  9ipar<itfa  (Pi.  CW.  1 36,  t.  3). 

8tn.  Certhia  sipAn^a,  RafBea,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII.  2!B0. 
N.  mjrtticalis,  Temmiock. 

8ipa  jRaja,  Blalay. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelaf^o. 

^'.  Gouldia  (Gould's  'Century,'  pi.  d6), 
J,  A.  S.  Xll.  974 

Stn.  Oinnyriii  Oonldiae,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  8.  1831.  p.  44. 

Inhabits  Sikim  ;  Sylhet »  Arracan* 

N.  ignicauda  (Nat.  Ltbr,,  NectariniidcB^  pi. 
59)  ;  J.  A.  S.  Xll.  972. 

Syn-  Oinnjris  ignieanda,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rrr.  1837, 

p.e7«. 
0.  rubrieattdata,  Bl^th,  mentioned  J.  A.  8.  XI. 

192. 

N.  phflsnicara,  Jardiae,  NaU  Libr, 

Inhabits  Neplil ;  Assam  ;  Sylhet. 

Hf.  nipaleruis  (Nat  Lihr,,  NectariniidcB,  pi. 
27) ;  J.  A  8.  Xll,  974. 

Siir,  Cinayrit  nipalensis,  Hodgsoo,  Ind,  Rev.  1887, 
p.  973. 

Inhabits  S-  E.  Himalaya. 
m.  Eorsfieldi  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  XII.  975. 
•    Inhabits  N,  W.  Himalaya. 

N.  adturaia  (Not,  Libr.,  NectariniidaSy  pi 

29)  :  J.  A.  S.  XII.  978. 

Stv.  Cinnyria  satnraU,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1837t 
p.  «73. 
a  aieamenut,  McCiaiand,  P.  Z.  8.  1839,  p. 

187. 
C.  Hodgtonit,  Jardine,  Nat.  libr. 

.    Inhabits  S.  E«  Himalaya ;  Assam. 

N.   lotenia   (Nat,  Libr.,  Neeiariniidce,   pi. 
23 — not  good). 

Syk.  Certhin  lotenin,  L. 
C.  polit««  Latliara. 
'  C.  pntpurata,  Shaw. 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;   Ceylon. 

N.  asiatka  (Nat.  Libr.,  Nedariniida,  pi. 
24)1  J.  A.  6.  XII.  978. 

8tK.  Cefthia  aRiatica,  L. 

C.  mall  rat  tensit,  C.  ebrrsopt«ra,  C.  cirrhati, 

etC.  enrmcaria,  LatSiam. 
C.  MCcKarina,  8haw. 
Cianyrit  ortenftalti,  fraokliA,  T.  Z.  8,  1831, 

p.  122. 
0.  epanleita  et  C.  ttrignla.  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev. 

1837.  p.  272. 
0«cjatieas,  Enol.,  Method* 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Arraean ;  Sindh.  ' 

ilT.  fMlacceruii  (Swainson's   Zool.  III.  1st 
series,  pi.  121). 

8tk.  Csrthia  malacMnsit,  9eopoli- 
C>  lapida,  Latham. 
-  N.  javaaica,  HorsBeld, 

Prit^antil,  Jar. 

Inhabira  Baraeae  and  Malay  ccmntriea  (Ar- 
racaoi  Tenasserim). 


N.  fiimplex^  KuUer  (Zool.  M.  Arch,,  i. !, 
f.4). 

Stn.  N.  frqptalis.  Blyth,  J.  A.  ^  IIV.  S5S. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumttri. 

if  phcendeotia,  Temminck  (P{.  Col.  mi 
1  ;  338,  f.  2)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XII.  979. 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  countries  (T^ 
pera,  Arraean,  Teuasserim). 

N.  hypogratnmieOf  Mulier  ^Zool,  lBi.Arl 
t.  8,  f.  33. 

Syn.  N.  nnchalia,  Blyth,  J.  A  8.  XIL  »?0.tti  • 
female  termed  Anthreptes  vaeslira.  J.  K ' 
XL  107. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula ;  Suoutn:  Bor> 
neo. 
N.  tolarii,  Temminck  {PL  CoL  547,  f.  Sj. 

Inhabits  Molneoaa. 

N.  pectoralii,  Hofsfield  (PI.  C6L  M 

Stn.  N.  eumia,  Temminck. 

Certhia  philippensis  oliTacea.  Brime. 

Sri-ganti  Jav.     Inhabits  Malaysa  peuAKli 
and  Archipelago  ;  Nieobar  Islands, 

N.  fiamtMunllaris^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  li^- 
567. 

8tn.  N.  jngularif  apnd  Blyth,  J.  A.8.XIJ.trf 

Inhabits  Arraean;   Tenasserim. 
N.  zeyloniaa  Nat.  Libr.,  Nedorimidi,  }> 
20, — not  goo(i)* 

6tn.  Ceithis  ceyloniea,  L- 
Cinnyrii  sola,  Vieillot. 
C  lepida  apad  Sykas  (female). 

Inhabits  Bengal  :  S.  India  ;  Cejlo«< 

N.  minima  (Nat  Libr.,  NeetarMUdaJrf 
tispiece. ) 

■TN.  Cinnyris  minima^  Sykae,  P.  Z.  «.  1832.  ^  i* 
Inhabits  S.  India. 

N.  HaneUii,  TemOiinc^  {PI  Col.  376.  f.  Ti 

$tv.  N.  Phayi«i,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL  1006- 
Certhia  »perata,  var.,  BigcH 
C.  braziliana,  Shaw. 

Inhabits  Buruieseand  Malay  oooDtries  v-^"" 
racau,  Tenasserini). 

Oenus  DICi£UM,  Cuvier« 

2).  cruentaium  (Edwarda,  pL  8). 

Sin.  Certhia  eroeatata,  U  fuK  apad  H«^-  '» 
Xr.   XIIL   188,   which  —   D.  rtl-u^ 
CV^tm.),  Vaiir,  Oil.  d*  Afr.  pL  »;. 

0,  oooeinee,  Hoopoli. 

C.  eiythronotas,  Latbaai. 

Inhabits  Bei^al ;  Assam  ;  Anactn .  Tttt 
serjm  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

D.  irtgonMigula  (Sonnerat,  Toy.  cau  / * ' 
pi.  117). 
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ITS.  Certbift  trigoBOikiinnA,  Soopoli. 
0.  euitillaiui,  Lfttnam. 
D.  erooeorcBtre,  Vigor t. 

Beon^  Nalow,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Arracan,  Tenasserim ;    Malayan  pe- 

iusula ;  Sumatra. 

Z).  chrysorrhagum,  Temminck  (PL  Col.  478). 

Sth.  D.  ebryiochloraiD.  Bljtb,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  1009. 

Inhabits  Arracan  ;  Tenasserim  ;  Malacca. 
D.  emcolor^  J tfdon  (///.  Ind.  Om,^  pL  39)' 
lohabita  Nilgiris;  Malabar. 
D.  minimum. 

Sra.  NecUrinia  minima,  Tiekell,  J.  A.  S.  II.  577. 
Certbia  erjthrorhyncha,  Latham  (foanded  on  the 

drawiog  oi  a  joung  ipecimen,  with  colour  of 

bill  eiaggerated . 
D.  TickellJA,  Blyth.  J.  A*  S.  XIT.  983. 
Myzantbe  inornata,  tiodgaoo,  Oray'a  Catal. 

lahibits  India  generally ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan* 
/OmmoD  in  L.  fiengal. 

Oeftw  MTZANTHE,  Hodgson. 

M.ignipedua,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIl,  9S3. 

khftbiu  Nepal ;  Sikkim  ;  Butan. 

6'ai:»PBI0NOCHILUS,  Strickland. 

Pr.  tkmKicM  (FL  Col.  600,  f.  I),  J.  A.  S. 

[IV.  559. 

Sn.  Pipra  tboracica,  Temminck. 

f.  aacalata  (?),  Temminck  (female  or  yonng  P) 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula* 

Pr.  pmustus  (PL  Col.  894,  f.  2),  J.  A.  S. 

:iV.  559. 

8Ta.  Pipra  percnsaa,  Temminck. 

BicBam  ignieapillam,  Eyton,  P.  Z.  9.  1889,  p. 
105. 

NiilMy  or  Nalow,  Malayan. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra, 

Gernu  FIPRISOMA,  BlytU  (Semicromu? 

lould). 

P.agiU,J.K.  S.  XIII.  314. 

Sth.  Fnogina  agilis,  llckeU,  J.  A.  8. 11.  578. 

Mpra  aqoalida.  Barton,  P.  Z.  8.  1886,  p.  118. 
Parisona  ff),  Tireoidea.  Jerdon,  Madr,  Joanu 
XL  9. 

Inhabiu  G.  India ;  Himalaya  ?  (Deyra  Duon  ?) 

Order  IV.   GEMITORES. 

Fam.    COLUMBIDJl. 

Subfam.    TBBRONINJ!. 

Gmtu  TBERON,  Yieillot.    (Httrrial,  H.  ; 
!W,  Bang. ;  IPffoo,  Arracan  ;  Battagoya^ 


Inhabita  Eastern  Archipelago, 

Yar.   7.  nipalensiay  Hodfrson,  ^i.  Res»  XIX, 

164;  J.  A.   S.    XIV,    847.      Thoria  (i.  «., 
'  beaked'),  Nepal ;  Kroeha,  Maldy. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasse- 
rim provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  rare  in  L. 
Bengal. 

T.  Capellei  (PI.  Col  148). 

Siv.  Colamba  Capellei,  Temminck. 

Vinit}^  gigantent,  Vigort.  Zool.  App.   to  Ladj 

Eaffles's  Biog.  of  Sir  St.  Kafflea,  p.  674. 
Tr.  magnirostria,  Strickland,   Anui  Mag.  K.  H. 

1844.  p.  116. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Svhgenus  TEERON,  VieiUot. 

Tr.  viHdifrons,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim  provinces. 

Tr.  FhoenicopUra,  (Gould's  *  Century,'  pi. 
18 ;  but  the  feet  should  have  been  coloured 
brilliant  yellow)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 

8yii.  CoL  phoenicoptera  Latham. 
C.  mililariii,  Temmiock. 
C.  Hardwickii*  Gray. 

Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylbet,  Nepal,  and 
aU  Upper  India,  southurard  to  C.  India,  where 
mingled  much  with  the  next  race* 

Tr.  chloriaaster,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  167  ; 
XIV.  850. 

Stu.  Tr.  Jerdoni,  Btrickland*  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1844, 
p.  167. 
Tr.  phcenicoptera  v.  militaria  of  tf.  India,  Auo 
torum. 

Inhabits  Peninsula  of  India  ;  rare  in  L. 
Bengal. 

Tr.  bidncta  (Jerdon'a  lU.  IndOrn,  pi.  21)  ; 
J.  A.  8.  XIV.  85J. 

BTN.    Vinago  bicincta  (the  ma!e)  and  V.  nnieolor 
(the  female),   Jerdon,  Madr.  Journ.  XIl.  18, 

14. 
y.  vernana*  Yar.,  Leason'a  Traits. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Sylbet,  Arracan,  Tenasserim. 

2V.   virid^  (PI.  Enl.  188  j  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 

851. 

SIA*    Colamba  yiridls  SeopoU. 
C.  vernans,  Graelin, 
C*  parpnrea,  Latham. 

Pouye,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula 
and  Archipelago. 

Tr.  chlofopiera,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  852. 
Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 


fflgh. ;  Poonaif  Sum.) 
Sv^H/enus  TORTA,  Hodgson. 

T. aromatiea  (PI.  Snl.  163). 

Sti.  Colamba  aromatiea>  C.  corviroitcia,  aad  (the 
finnale). 
G.  taantadSf'Gmelin. 
Pboaai  nbar.  Sam.  (Rafflea*) 
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Tr.  malabarica  (Nai.  Libr,  Columhidcs.  pi. 
1)  ;  Jerdon 's  ///.  Ind:  Oru-,  Art.  Tr.  bicmctc  ; 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  862. 


am.    Vinago  aromatiea  (the  male),  and  V  affinia, 
(the   female),  Jerdon.  Uadr.  .Joum.  Ill, 

Oolumba   pompadora  ?  Omelin    (founded  ^on 
Brown's  '  lllaatratiooa.'  pi  19, 20). 
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Inhabits  B.  India  ;  Cejlon  P  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal ;  common  in  Aasam,  Bylhet,  Arracan,  and 
Tenasserim. 

Tr.  Olax  (Pi.  Col  241). 

8tx,    GoIouiImi  olai,  T«mminek. 

"Sembooan,  Malay.    Inhabits  Maby  conn- 
triea. 

Subgenui  SPHBNOCERCUS,  G.  E.  Gray. 

Sph — caniWana  (Gould's  'Century/  pi.  57). 

Stk.  Yioas^o  eantillans,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  166 
(cage  Tariety). 

T.  tphenara,  Vipora,  ?.   Z.  8.  1841,  p.  17S. 

Golnmba  aiomatica,  tar.  A.  Latham  (cago  ta- 
riety). 

Koida,  or  Kokhela,  U.  Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Sjph,  ajpicaudu. 

STjr,  Treron  apieaada,  Hodgson,  Gra}*8  CataL  :  J. 
A«  B.  XIV.  864. 

Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Assam* 
Sph.  oxywra  (Pi.  Col  i840). 

Bxir.    Oolamba  oiynra,  Temminck, 

Bphenaroi  Mtnitorquatas,  Swalnaon. 

Inhabits  Malay  Countries. 
Otnm  PTILINOPUS,  Swainsoo. 

Pt  melanocephalus  (PL  Enl.  214). 

'8Tfr.    ColnmlNi  mdanoeepbala.  Pennant. 
Jcwan  Bondol,  Jav.     Inhabits  Java. 
Pt.jamhu  (Tern.  Pigeons,  t,  27,  28. 

Stw.    Oolamba  jambo,  Gmelin« 

Paonag  Oadang,  Malay;  Poonai   Jamhu, 
Sum.    lohabits  Miilayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

Pt,  purpuratus  (Temminck,  PigtoM,  U  24) ; 
▼ide  J.  A.  S.  XIL  178  (his). 

Srir,    Columka  pnmrata,  Latham. 
0..  Fonteri,  Defmarett. 
0.  karakarn,  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  Ladrones,  &c. 

PL  P  Inhabits  Navigators'  Islands. 

.     06i^{|«.CABPOPHAGA,  Selby.    {Duhul^ox 
Dunhd,  H.) 

€.  iylvaJtica  ;  vide  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  856- 

8th.    Oolumba  ayWatica,  Tiok«U,  J.  A,  8.  II,  581, 
Carp,  aeaea  of  India,  Auetorum. 

Vunkul,  H. ;  Sodna  KvbiUra,  Uria  ;  Pyoovr 
madee,  Arracan  ;  Pagam,  Sumatra.  Inhabita 
C.  and  S.  India ;  Assam ;  Byibet ;  Arraean  ; 
Tenasserim ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra  • 
Java  ?    Variety  in  Nicobar  Islands. 

C.  puiiUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  lahabiU 
Nilgiria. 

C.  perspidUata  (Pi.  Ool,  246). 
Snr.    ColnmbaptnpieiUata,TsmmiBek. 

Inhabits  Java ;  Molaccas. 

a  inMignii,  vide  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  865. 


6tv.    Dncnla  iflriaait,  Hsdgsn,  Aa.  Bm.  XIE: 
I6S. 
C.  caprea,  Jerdon.  Milr.  Joan.  XH  f  I 
(labMOoently  rdtmd  to  ObL  Widia,  2iala 
ibid.  XIII,  161). 

Inhabits  B.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Assam  ;  Anacn 

Nilgiris. 

(7.  ln4o(or  (Sonn.  Toy.  1. 108.) 

am.    Oolumba  bieolor,  SoopoB. 
C.  alba,  Qmelin. 
0.  Littoralis.  Temminek. 

Barung  data  lahuU  Jav.     Inhabits  Msbni 
peninsula  and  Archipelago  ;  Nioobv  Islands 

Subfam.    COLUfiiBIMiS. 

Subgenus  aI/SOCOMUS,  TickelL 

A.  Hodgsonii, 
Syw.    Colnmba  ttodgaonii.  Vigon.  T.  Z.  ft  19/  r 

C.  uipalenaii,    Hodgton.  J«    A^  A  V.   iL 
XIV.  867. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

A.  puniceus,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  iU  .111. 
867,  878.     Inhabits  C.  India  ;  Assasa ;  kn^ 


can  ;  Tenasserim. 

P.  icfrquahis  (f^.  Xnh  SI  6). 
Bnr.    Oolaknba  palnmbas,  I, 

Inhabita  Europe :  variety  in  H.  W.  Hi 
la;a. 

P.  pulchricdlis, 

Stxt.     ColmnbapnlchriooUia.  BodgWB,  vidt  J.  1^ 
XIY.866. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya* 

P.  mpUnst&nei  ( Jerdon*s  11L  Jnd,  Orr^  \ 
48). 

Stv.  TtUinopna  Elpbinatoilei,  SykM,  F.  Z.  ft  !*J 

p.  140. 

Inhabits  Hilgiris. 

Sub-genus  C0LUM6A  (aa'restricted). 

C, /itrw,  Brisson  (PI.  Enl.  510).Ju.4- 
H. ;  Pa/fwi,  ^ahr.  ;   Qola  of  the  dealers. 
habits  Europe  ;  and  variety  io  G.  and  S.  A>. 

C.  leuconota^  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Ceatorr  ' 
m,  3.  A.  S.  XIV,  864.  InbabiU  HimM 
near  snow  region. 

Genus  MAGfiOPYGIA,  Swainaui. 
Jf.  BeimMrdlfU  {PI  Ool.  948). 
am.  Oolamba  Bcittvaietii,  Temmimk^ 

Inhabits  "Moluccas^  &c. 

M.  rujipennis,  Blyth,  J.   A.  S.  IV  : 
Inhabita  Nicobar  Islanda. 

M*  amboineruis. 
ttv.  Colofflba  amboineaiia,  L« 

DerMcwsopa,  Jav.     Inhabita   Tcsssk: 
I  provinces  ;  Java  ;  Molnccu. 
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iLleptofframmiea  (PI*  Cai.  248) ;  J.  A.  S. 

IV.  869. 

St?.  Colamba  leptosnmmica,  TemiQiock. 

Coccjson  tasalift,  Uodgaon,  J.  A,  S.  XTIT.  936. 

lohabiU  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

Oaius  6E0PELIA,  Swainson. 

G.  afbivet^ris,  Biyth  (Report  on  Av4tralian 
aiebnta  in  Mm.  An.  Soe  ) 
Stv.  OolanlM  Maagei  (P),  Temminok. 
lohabiU  Timor. 

Q.iiriata  (Temminck,  PigeoTis,  t,  47). 

8is.  CohmbA  striata  et  C.  simca,  L. 
C.  roalaccensia,  Giqelin. 
C,  fuwiit,  Bonnatem. 
C.  bantamensin,  Sparrman. 

IfiittraA,  Sqm. ;  BerhUut,  Jav.  Inhabits 
lala)8]i  peninsula  and  archipelago. 

Gmi  TURTUR,  Selby.  G'kusiv,  Beng,  ; 
a^kU,E,\  Coheya^  Gingb. ;  Oya,  ArraoaD  ; 
'^W  Of  Ttrkuhi,  Mai.,  Sum. ;  Putefy  Jar. 

T.  nionitf  (Tpmminck,  Piffeom,  t  44) ;  vide 
.A. 8. XIV,  870. 

Sts.  Colniba  riaoria,  h, 

T.  vjTthrophiya,  Swainson,  apnd  Strickland. 

HhorFoetah,  H.  ;  Kalhak,  KaJialak,  Kaha' 
iHj  or  Pour  Ohughti,  Ben^,  Inhabits  N. 
!m ;  6.  E.  Europe  P;  8.  Asia. 

T.  hiiorpuUm  (Temminck,  Pigeons  t,  40). 

Sn.  Colnmba  bitorqnata,  Temminck. 

^uUr-gennit  Jav.     Inhabits  Java  ;  Moluccas ; 

iiDor. 

IhwUUiPl.CoL  358,  259). 

Sii.  Colnmba  hnmilit,  Temminck. 

C.  risoria  (minor),  Franklin— the  female. 
Asiatic  Pigeon,  Latham. 

SmtiFacJUakf  H.  ;  Gofabi  (or  'rose-colour- 
T),  Tmakhun  (or  *  copper  cup*),  and  Itkniya 
f '  brick  coloured'),  Ohughuy  Beng,  ;  Qyo- 
^hya,  Arracao.  Inhabits  India  generally  ; 
nacao. 

T'  chinensis  (Sonnerat's  Voy,  aux  Judet^  t. 

l2);TideJ.A.  8-XlV.  875. 

^.  Colsmha  ehinensit,  Seopoli. 
C.  raoria,  ?ar  B,  Latham. 
lohabits  Gbina. 

T.wratoint  (Temminck,  Pigeons  ^  43)  :  J. 

8.XIV.  8T4. 

fiTjr.  Coluiha  saratentia,  Ijatham. 
C.  tigrina,  Temminck. 

C  tartar,  L.  var.,fifmredin  GrilBtha'  Trans.  Ann. 
Kiogd.,  VIU.  290. 

Clifia,  Upper  Provinces ;  Chitrolta  Fachtah 
;,  Chttitrd  Ohugku,  or  Tdia  Qkughu,  B,  ; 
'^phri,  Bhagulpur  j  Cobeya^  Ciogh. ;  Xay- 
^  Airaean.  Inhabits  India  generally,  Bur- 
^  sad  Malay  countries. 

T  oh«rta«i  (P/.  Col.  660) ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV, 


Sm.  Cplnmba  orientali^  Latham* 

C.  meens.  ^ykes,  P.  Z.  3.  1632,  p.  149. 

C.  gelastia,  Temminok. 

C.  agricoU,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S,  ll,  561. 

0.  ferrago,  Kversmann- 

C.  tnrtnr,  yar.,  RaiBeaP 

Balanit  or  Terkuku,  ^um.,  Baffles  ;  KuUa 
FadUahy  H. ;  Sam  OkughUy  Beng. ;  WhuXga^ 
Mahratta  ;  Gyo-pein-doo-ma,  Arracan.  Inha* 
bits  India  generally  \  Burmah  ;  E.  Malasia ;  N. 
Asia  in  summer. 

T.  teneffolenaii  (Temminck,  Pigeons  ^  45)  ; 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  873. 

Stn.  Colnmba  lenegalensis^  L. 
C.  oam^baienais,  Gmelia. 
0.  maeolicoUis,  Wagler. 

Txrtru  Fachtah  ,  H.  Inhabits  India  general* 
ly  (neo  alluvium  ofL.  Bengal)  t  W.  Asia; 
Turkey  ;  N.  Africa. 

Genus  CHALCOPHAPS,  Gk>uld. 

Ch.  tnclicHs  (Bdwardi,  pi,  14) ;  ).  A.  S.  XIV- 
859. 

STir.  Gblnmba  indict,  L. 
O.  pileata,  Soopuli, 
C.  jayanica  (P)>   cyanooephala,    ft   albieapiUat 

Gmelin. 
C.  ^anoptlpata,  et  gria«ooapilU»  Boanatma. 
0.  supereiliaris,  Wagier. 

Ram  GhughM  and  Rhaj  Gknghu^  Beng. ;  Nil 
Cobaya  or  NiUo  Cohaya  (t.  tf.  *  blue  dove*) 
Giiigh. ;  Gyo-ngyo,  Arracan ;  Takoat^  and  Poona 
Tarma,  Malay  ;  Limoo-an^  Sum. ;  DeiimUf  or 
Glimukan^  Jav. 

Inhabits  India  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  coun« 
tries. 

Subfam.     GOURIN^. 

Genus  GALENAS,  G.  R.  Gray. 

C.  nicobarica  (Edwards,  pi.  339  ;  PI,  EnZ, 
491). 

Stn.  Colnmba  nicobarica,  L. 
C.  gallns,  Wagler. 

Inhabits  Andaman  aad  Nicpbar  Islands  ; 
Mergui  Archipelago  ;  Malayan  peninsula. 

Order  RAS0RE8. 
Fam.    MEGAPODIDJ). 
Genius  MEGAPODIUS,  Quoy  and  Gaymard. 

M»  nicobariensis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  52, 
372.     Inhabits  Nicobar  Islands. 

Fam.     PHASIANIDiE. 
Subfam.    PAVONINJ).  

Gewus  PAVO,  L. 

P.  cn><a«w,  L.  (PI.  J^nl.  433,  434). 

Sin.  P.  aasamenalB,  MoClelland.  Ind.  Bar.  1888, 
p.  618.  ..«»'/ 

Mayura  B.  ;  Umr^  IL  ;  Urtk^  or  Marak^ 
Sum.  (Baffle^). 
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Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Assam ;  Chitta- 
gong  ;  Burmah  ?   Sumatra. 

P.  mulicus,  L.  Vieillot,  (Gal.  dei  OU.  t 
202). 

Stx.  p.  speoiferus,  Vieillot. 
P.  AldrwaniU,  Wilson. 
P.  javanicu8|  Horafield. 
P.  japoneDSiB,  BrissoD. 

Oo'douruf^  Arracan  ;  Vegu  Mayura  B. ;  Me- 
raJs,  Jav.  Inhabits  Burmese  aud  Malay  coun- 
tries ;  northward  to  Arracan. 

Genus  MELEAGRIS,  L. 

M.  ffallapavoy  L.  (Wilson's  Am.  Orn..  Bonap, 
ConU  p.  9). 

8tn.  M.  ■ylvestris,  Vieillot. 

Gallopavo  eylvestris,  Cftteeby. 

Peru,  B.,  H.  Inhabits  N.  America.  A.  In- 
dian  domestic  variety,  male. 

Subfam,     POLYPLECTRONINiE. 
Otnus  CERIORNIS,  Swainson. 

C.  melamcephala  (Gould's  *  OerUury/  pi. 
68,  64,  65). 

Stn.  Satyra  melaoocepbala  et  Phaiianus  nipa- 
lensia.   Gray. 
Tragopan  Haeiiogsii,  Vigors. 

Jewar,  Jewari,  Simla.  Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya. 

C.  satyra  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  62). 

Snr.  Meleagiifl  satyra,  L. 

8atyra  Lathami  et  PeouanUi,  Gray. 
S.  comnta,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Dafia,  Beng.  (Bhotea  ?)  InhabiU  S.  E,  Hi- 
malya  (Nipal,  Sikim). 

0.  TemmiMckii  (Hardnricke's  ///.  Ind.  Zool ) 
8tw.  Satyra  Temminckii,  Gray. 

Inhabits  China. 

Oenue  ITHAGINIS,  Wagler. 

J.  cruenius  (Hardwicke's  lU.  Ind.  Zool.  Tem. 
Th  Col.  852). 

Sys.  Phasianus  cmentus,  Wagler. 

Ph.  Gardnerii,  Hardwicke  (female). 

Inhabits  NepRl. 

Qenu8  GALLOPERDIX,  Blylh.  (Spur- 
fowl  of  sportsmen). 

G.  zeylonensis  (Pennant's  Ind.  Zool.  pi,  7). 
SY2f.  Telrao  zeylonensia,  Groelin. 
X.  bicalcaratua,  Pennaat. 

Ahan  or  Sahan  Cuceula,  Cingh.  Inhabits 
Oeylon. 

O.  lunuloia  (Hardwicke's  ///.  Ind  Zool.  ; 

7y'i    r'^5*'/'^-''!^:/'*^*   P^-    1^5    Jcrdon, 
III  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  42,  the  female). 

Sm.  Perdix  lunalosa,  Valenciennes. 

P.  et  Plectrophorue  HardwickiL  Gray. 
FnmoolinDS  nivosus  DelsHart,  - 
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Jitta  Kodi,  Telogn.      Inhabits   B^. 
C.  W.  ;  and  8.  India. 

0*  spadiceus  (Hardwicke's  III.   Ind.lt/: 

the  female). 

Stn.  Tetrao  spadiccae,  Gmelin. 
T.  madagaeearienaia,  Soopoli* 
Polyplectron  NorthijB^  Gray  (Uie  faouU 

Inhabits  G.  and  S.  India. 

Genue  POLYPLECTBON,  Tennninck. 
P.  ckiTiquUy  Temmiuck  (PL  CoL  559).  tp«! 
G.  R.  Gray. 

8th.  p.  albo-ocellatum,  diviar. 

P.  lineatum,  Gray,  the  female. 
Pavo  tibetanna,  L. 

Peacock    Phea^ut    from    China  (?),  li 
ward'sy  pi.  67>  69. 

Douny-kuloj  Arracan  :  Mo-nuunr^  sad  Dtt- 
o-da-huk.  Inhabits  Assam,  Syibet,  Arncir. 
Tenasserim. 

P.  bicalcaraJtHm  (Hardwicke*8  JlLItd,  Z<f^) 

Stn.  Pavo  bioal carat ue,  L. 
P.  malaccenRis,  ScopolL 
P.  Hardwickii,  Griy. 

Kuaow  CharTnan,  Malay,*  Sun.  laksbn 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Genui  ARGUS,  Temminck. 

A.ffiyanteuSflitmmiTick  (Vieillot,  G^  dm 
OU.,  t.  203  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  LL  OnL, 
n.  a.,  pi.  6). 

Stn.  Phaeianae  argus,  L. 

A.  pavoninnn,  Vieillot. 
Malay  Peacock,  Latham. 

Kuaow,    Mhlay  ;   Sum.      Iitfaabtts  Matrru 

peninsula  ;  Sumatra,     (Nee  Sylhet,  aa  atato:  -. 
Hardwicke.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus J 

Subfam.     PHASIANIN^. 

Genua  GkLLVS,  L.  (apad  6.  R.  Cm 
Murgk^  femNle  Murghi,  H. :  Ayam^  Malay. 

(?.  ferrugineus. 

Stn>  Tetrao  fermgiueusy  Omaliii. 

G.  bankiTSf  Temminck. 

PhasianoB  gallua,  L.,— DomasHe  Tar< 
(among  whicL  are  G.  ^gmoteaa,    is   - 
cri«pui9   ecAndetua,  pamilna,  pJas*« 
criatatue,  pentadactylaa,  pmiUaa  k. 
tna,  &c.) 

Hackled  Partridge^  Latham — Urn  km. 

Ban   Murghf  or  Jungli  Murgh,   H. :  F. 
Kohra.  of  Santals  ;  Ayam  uian^  Malay  ;  £'% 
ga^  Sum. ;   Bcngkiwo,  or   Bekitio^  Java.     1 
habits  Jungly  districU  of  all   N.  ladtau   h 
valleys  of  sub-Himalayan  region  aoathw* 
the  Vindbyian  range  and  the  N.  CiiOBrs  ;  ^ 
sam  :  Burmese  and  Mala?  coantrica:    T^r^- 
ton  ?    (Vide  J.  A.  8.  VlIF,  1007).  A.  L- 
race,  wit^  white  ear*lappet  in  Uriog  tftrj^e 
(vide  Ann.  Mag.  N.  J7.  XX,  389).    B,    k*t 
sub-Himalayan  raoe  (rido  Amt.  if.   N.  i 
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0.  SUmietfi,  Graj,  (Hardwicke's  III.  Ind. 
oLy—the  beo). 

Snr.  G.  La£&yettei,  Lenon. 

0.  lioeiktus,   Bljtb,  mentiODed   J.  A.  8. 
XVL  887. 

ITelle  Cuecula,  Cingh.     Inhabits  Ceylon. 

G.  SonneratU,  Tcm.  {PL  Ool.  232,  233). 

Snr.  Pbuiuins  gallut  apud  SonDerai. 
Ph.  indicus.  Leach. 

Jungli  Murgk,  S.  India.     Inhabits  pcninsu- 

of  India. 

Gnut  EUPLOCOMUS,  TeromincV. 

iP«,  igntius  (Macartney's  Emb.  to  China, 

.  13). 

8nr.  Phaaianns  igDitns,  Shaw. 

Gallna  Macartney]',  Tetnminck. 
Pb.  rtifua,  Raffles  (the  female). 

Jygang^  Sum-    Inhabits  Malayan  peninsu- 

;  Sumatra. 

Eu.  njfcthmenu  (Pi  EnL  123,  124), 

Snr.  Phaaianaa  nycUiemerna,  L. 

Njcthemeroe  argentatua,  Swainaon* 

lolttbits  C!hina. 

f.u.Umiiu  (Belanger,    Fby.  /jirf.  Onenl. 

W.,p/.  8,  9). 

Sm  Pbaaianua  Itneatoa^  Latham. 
Ph.  Rrynaodiij  Leeaon. 
Ph.  faaciatus,  McClelland,   Calc.   Journ. 
K.  H.  U.  146. 

Ytd^  Arracan.     Inhabits  Burmese  countries. 
Irracan,  Tenasserim.  Pegu). 

Tu.  Honjuldi  (Gray's    III   Gen.    Birds, 

1.  ). 

Bra.  GaDophaaia  Honfieldi,  0.  R.  Gray. 

Mt^hura;  Purple  PheasaiU  of  Europeans. 
ibabits  Aatam  ;  Sylhet. 

^«.  vitlanotua,   Blvth,   (noticed   J.  A.   S. 
VII,  694).    KdUj Pheasani  oil>m\\mvL.  In- 

ibiti  Sikkim. 

^«.  albocrisUUus,    (Gould's   *  Century,'  pi. 

M7). 

8w.  Phaaianna  alborriatatna,  Vigors. 

Ph.  HamiltonU,  Gray  (Hardw.  HI.  Ind. 
Zool) 

^^o/i;  of  Simla,  Masuri,  &c. ;  also  Ifw-gh- 
^h,  and  lukera.    Inhabits  N.  W.  Himalaya, 

^«.  (Tjitkropthalmos  (Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool 
^be  female). 

Stn.  Phaaianna  erytbropthalmoa.  Raffles. 
Ph.  pnrpnretia.  Gray  (the  female). 

?<Vor,  Malay  ;  Mira  Afata,  Sum.     Inhabits 
tttliyan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 

e««  PHASIANUS,  L. 

5i4y«iw  PUCRA8IA,  G.  K.  Gray. 


P.  nutcrolapAa  (Gould's  '  Oentwy^'  pL  69, 
70). 

St  a.  Satyra  m4oroloplia,  Leaaon. 

Ph.  paoraaiay  Vigora,  J.  £.  Gray. 

Ph.  piicraaae,  Gray. 

Tragopan  Duvaucelei,  Temmisek. 

Plas,  Pukras,  KoBaa.  Inhabita  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya (rare  in  Nepal.) 

Subgenus  PHASIANUS,  aa  restricted. 

Ph   ITo/ZtcAt  (Gould's  *  Century;  pi.  68. 

Stv.  Lopliophonifl  Wallichit,  Hardwick& 
Phaaianaa  Stacei,  Vigors. 

C7A»r,  or  Cheor,  Banchil,  Herril.  Inhabita 
N.  W.  Himalaya. 

PA.  torquatus,  Gmelin  (Hardw.  III.  Ind, 
Zool). 

Sra.  Ph.  albotorquatua,  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  Chtna« 

Ph.  colchicus,  L.  (PL  Enl.  121;  122).  Kurg- 
haoly  Pushtu.  Inhabits  W.  Asia  (Abundant — 
though  somewhat  diffrrent  from  the  European 
birdT-K>n  the  Etburz  Chain,  N.  of  Persia). 
Now  common  in  Europe. 

Subgenus  THAUMALEA,  Wagler 

Th.  Amherstias  (G.  R.  Gray,  III.  Oen.  Birds, 
pi.  125). 

Stn.  Phaaianna  Amheratiaa,  Leadbeater. 

Inhabits  bordering  regions  of  China  and 
Tibet. 

Oenus  LOPHOPHOBUS,  Temminck. 

Z.  impeyanus  (Gould's  *  Century,*  pi.  60, 
61). 

Stit.  Pbasianns  Impeyannii,  Latham. 
Ph.  curfiroatria,  Shaw. 
Lophophonis  rufalgensj  Temminck. 

Monalf  or  Ghur  MoncU  ;  Murgh*p>tafi 
('  Golden  Fowl*)  ;  Murgh  liuhshor :  male, 
BcUkap  ;  female,  Monali.  Inhabits  Himalaya 
generally  :  Kaffiriatan  (Burnes). 

Subfam.     TETRAONIN;^. 

C^(!n«a  TETRA0GALLU8,  Gray, 

T.  himalayensis,  G.  R.  Gray  (Hardw,  III, 
Ind.  Zool.  ;  Jardine  and  Selby,  Dm.  HI.  pi. 
141,  nee  pi.  76,  nee  G.  R.  Gray,  III.  Gen, 
Birds),  These  have  since  been  united  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  ;  but  of  some  dozens  of  apeoimena 
from  Afghanistan  eastward  to  Sikim,  all  were 
quite  similar,  and  corresponded  neither  wilh 
the  Persian  species  (T.  eauccuiea,  r.  Nigelli), 
nor  with  the  Altai  species  (T.  (dtai4Ui)  ae  de- 
scribed, nor  Tery  decidedly  with  the  figure  pub« 
lished  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  G.  R.  Gray} 
which  should  represent  a  fourth  species* 

Stn.  T,  Nigelli  of  Himalaya,  Anctomm. 
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iDbabits  Himalaya  ;  Hiada  Koah ;  Afghao- 
iatan. 

Genus  LERVIL,  Hodgaoa. 

L.  nivicolay  HodgsoD. 

Stn.  Perdiz  lem,   Hodgwa,  P.  Z.  S.  1803,  p. 
107- 

Quoir  Monal,  Sn4>t9  Partridffe  of  sporta- 
men.    Inhabits  Snow^region  of  Himalaya. 

Subfam.  FTEBOCLINiE. 

Genus  PTEROCLES.  Temminck.  (Bur- 
iitur^  H.  Whistling  Grouse,  or  Book  Pigeons 
of  sporUmen  in  India). 

Pt  arenarius  (PI.  Col.  62,  58). 

JSry.  Tetrao  areaariuB,  PalUs. 
Perdix  aragonica,  Latham. 
Bonasa  pyrenaica,  BriasoD. 

Buklit,  H.  ;  Khyrgut^  or  Sporrim  ;  also 
Tuturuk  (expreasive  of  cry),  and  Bovra  Kurra 
('  black  breaat'X  Afghanistan.  Sand  Grouse 
of  aportamea*  Inhabita  deaert  regions  of  Aaia, 
8.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa. 

Ptfaseiaius  (Jerdon'a  ///.  Ind,  Om.,  pi. 
10,  36). 

8th.  Tringa  faseiata,  SoopolL 
Tfltrao  iDdlcus,  Qmelin. 
Perdiz  indica,  Latham. 
(Edas  indicas  et  bioinctns,  Vieilk)!. 
Pterooles  quadriolDCtus,  TemmiDck. 

Hundsgri,  H.  ;  Polunkar^  Telupu  ;  Kdku" 
dari  (Rock  Partridge),  Tamul.  Painted  Grouse 
of  sportsmen.     Inhabits   Hindustan  generally. 

PL  alehata  (PL  £nl  105,  106). 

8r jr.  Tetrao  alohata,  L. 

T.  caudacutua,  Omelin. 
T.  chata,  Pallas. 
(Eoas  eat%,  ViciUoi. 
Pt.  caspius,  MenetriaB. 

Inhabits  middle  Asia ;  Afghanistan  ;  Syria ; 
Bpain  ;  N.  Africa. 

Ft.  exusius,  Temminck  (PL  Ool.  354,  360). 

Sth.  Pi.  senegalensis,  LichtensteiD. 


Fr,  piniadeus. 

Stv.  Tetrao  pintadeii%  Scopoli. 

T.  madagascarienaisb  QemeUoy  (oae  Sc^ 
p«li) 

Pintado  Partridge,  Biauritiut.  InhalMUlUi- 

ritius* 

Fr.  sinensis. 

Stn.  Tetrao  sinensis,  Osbeek. 
T.  perUtua,  Qmelio. 

Pei^ix  Phayrei,  BIyth,  meotioiied  J.  A  i 
Xn.  1011. 

Inhsbits  Indo-China  ;  China* 

Div.  2.    With  less  robust  bin*. 

Fr.  fndgariit  Stephens  (PL  Bml.  147,  Ul\ 

Stn.  Tetrao  £raDeolinii%  L 

Kola  Tetur,   H.  •  Mu$hki  Teiur.  Urda 
Durraz  (Bumes).     Black  Partridge  of  sp  rtn 
men.     Inhabits  N.  India  ;   Afghanistan ,  Pt> 
sis ;  Syria  ;  Cyprus  ;  Sicily. 

Fr.  pictiu,  (Jardine  and  Selby,  Om.  HI-  (1- 

50). 

Stn.  Perdix  ptcta,  Jardine  and  SeTbj. 

P.  Hepbomii,  Gray,  Hardv.  lU.  IicL  £>•' 

Painted  Partridge  of  sportsmen.     InLsS*! 
peninsula  of  India,  when  replacing  Ft.  ?j.- 

garis. 

D.  Rock  Partridgea. 
Oenus  CACCABIS,  Boie. 
C.  ehukar  (Gould's  '  Century,*  pi.  71). 

Stn.  Perdiz  ebnkar,  Qray. 

Chaenra  pugaaxt  Hodgson,  Madr.  Joiure 
1837,  p.  805. 

Chmkor^   H.   (from   yoice  ;  Kulk^  or  K\rm, 
Pushtu.     Inhabits  Himalaya  :  Afghanistan. 

E.  Ordinary  Partridgea. 

GeHUs  PERDIX,  Brissoo. 

P.  guUris,  Tern.  (Hardw.  HL  Ind.  2*  * 
Jungli  TUr,  H.  fFood  Purtridge,  and  B^m^ 
Chikor  of  sportsmen.     Inhabits  Banks  of  Gac- 


Bur  Tetur  and  Kumar  Teiur,  H.  •   Butta-  |^ 


tor,  Sindk  ;  Sastinia,  Afghanistan.  Inhabits 
Hindustan  ;  M.  and  W.  Asia ;  8.  Europe  ; 
N,  Africa; 

Snbfam.     PERDICIN^. 
TUr  or  Tetur  (root  of  Tetrao),  H , ;  JCha  Arracan, 

A.  Ouinea-fovL 
Benm  NUHIDA,  L. 
ilT.  meleagris,  L. 
Stn.  N.  galeats,  Pallas. 

Inhabita  Africa.    The  domestic  «dttlta  aie 
lypieaify  oolonred. 

Genus  FBANCOLINUS,  Brisson.  Stephens. 
Sir.  1.    Wi\lx  stottiar  bills. 


P.  pondiceriana  (PL  CoL  213 ;  Haidv.  /u 
Ind.  Zool). 

Snr.    Tetrao  pondioerianua,  Omeliii, 
Perdiz  orientalis.  Gray. 

Gora  TUur,  U.  Grmf,  Commtm^  or  Atr^v*-* 
Partridge  tA.  sportsmen.    Inhabita  India  c^?- 
rally  ;  Ceybn«  never  on  the  B.  aide  of  tha  I^^ 
of  Bengal. 

Genus  BHIZOTHERA,  G.  R.  (Stay. 

Eh.  curvirwtris  (Hardir, /(/.  ImLlToL^ 

the  female). 

Stn.    Tetrao  oarviroakris,  BaOes. 

Perdix  longirestris,  TemmUifik. 

Janting^  Bum.  Inhabita  Malayan  PcaiasKla  ; 
Sumatra* 
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v.  Wdod  Butridgei. 
Genvf  ABBORICOXiA,  Hodgson. 
A.  iorqMeoIa  (?l  Col.  462,  463  '\  Hardw. 

Sur.    Perdix  toiqneels  Vblescieonei. 
P.  megapodia,  Temminck. 
P»  ulivacea,  Qr«y. 

Fairo,  ^em  Tetra,  N.  W.  HiftHilliya.  &r«0ii 
\tE)U  Partridge  oiv^orXsmtn,  Inhabits  Hima- 

lya. 

• 

i.  rufogularii,  Blylh,  J.  A.  8.  XVlII,  In- 
hibiU  Sikunat  a  lower  aliitude  ikaa  the  preoed- 

Isgnoe. 

i.  alrognlaris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVII[, 
Inbaixu  Uill  regions  of  Asaan,  Sylhet,  and 

Antcan. 

i.  (/)  CiarlionL 

Sor.   Perdix  Charttoni,  Eytoa,  Ann.  Majr.  N. 
H.  XVL  230. 

hlubito  Penang. 

Gem  KOLLULUS,  BoDnatem. 

B(fJ  QcelUtui  (Hardw.  III.  Ind.  ZoU.) 

S».    Tfltrao  ooeUatiie,  R«fflei.  Lin.  Tr.  XIII. 
a22.  ' 

Perdix  ooulea,  Temminck. 

Uromg,  8am.  Inhabits  TenasseHm  provin- 
en ;  Malaran  Feninaula  ;  Samatm. 

R.erittatiu  {PI.  Coh  8B0,  351). 

6ts,    Columba  cristata^  Gmelin. 
Phasianua  roolroul,  ScopoU. 
Pwdlzooronatai  Lttham. 
T«trao  porpbyrio^  Shaw. 
T.  TiricUs,  Gmelin — female. 

^^l  Butum,  Malay  ;  Beniol,  Sum.  Inha- 
bits Ibasierim  proinnces ;  Malayan  peninaula ; 
Basutra. 

£  ayer  (6elaiiger«s  Voyage,  H.  7,  male,— 
asrdw.  lU.  lud.  -^oo^,— female.) 

8ii.    CiTptonyjc  nigeiv  Vigon,  Zool. .) 

Jonrn.  IT.  849.  \  Male. 

0.  Dussunieri,  Lesion.  ) 


C.  FemgiDeDfl,    Letdbeater, 
Lin.  Tr.  XVI.  849. 


I 


Perdii  npoginuea,  Eytoii,  t.  Z.  f '«»*^«- 
a  1889,  p.  106.  ) 

^  Sole,  Malay.    Inhabits  Malayan  peninsnla ; 
ittiDatn. 

6.  Dwarf  Partridges. 

CflMwPBRDICULA,  Hodgson.  JiuihQuaiU 
n  Bpoitameo. 

P.oiiaiiea  (TroMS.  Zool.  ^oc.  II.  pi. '3,-^ 

8tn.   CottornSx  yenatb,  Sykve. 

Perdix  aaiatiea  et  oambaieDaie  f fV  La- 
tham. ^ 

I/im,  H,  Cammcn  Buih  Quail  of  j^porls- 
aeii :  5oc»  QuaU,  B.  India.    InbabiU  India 

gcaerally. 


J^^  wfoondak  {Tram.  Zo6l  Bit.  II,  pL  S,^ 
not  good). 

8tir.    Cotnrnix  argoendah,  Sykea. 

Perdix  mMginoefi  (t),  Valeneiennee. 

Ooeraa,  H.  Foreit  Quail.  Inhabits  8.  India. 

I.  Quails*    Butiair,  H. 

Oenus  COTURNIX,  Moerrhing. 

Sub^yenus  COTUfiNIX,  Gould. 

G.  commmmM,  Bonnaiterre  (Fl.  Mnl.  170. 

Stk.    Tetrao  cotnmix.  L. 
C.  major,  BrisiOQ. 
C  dactylxsonans,  Temminek. 
C.  enropaBus,  Svrainson. 
C.  ^mlgsris,  Jardine. 

Ohoffhui,   H.  (Jerdon).    Common   Quail  6t 
sportsmen.    Inhabits    Europe,    Asia,  Africa: 
common  in  India  (nee  Malasia), 

0.  coromandeHca  {PL  Col.  35.) 

Stn.  Tetrao  ooromandelicus,  Gmelin. 
C.  textilis,  Temminck. 

Main  Quafl  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
generally. 

r 

0.  ehinensis  (GotfM's  JB.  A.  Vol.  V.  92). 

Snr.  Tetrao  cfaiuensia,  L. 
T.  manilleoais,  Gmelin. 
Cotumix  philippeaais,  Briaaon. 
C.  excalfatoriis,  Temminck. 
C.  flanpes^  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XL'  808. -the 
female. 

Pikau,  Malay  ;  Ckc^r^han^  China  ;  PaifAed 
^Mot/ «f  aportsmen.  Inhabits  ^.  S  Asia  and 
its  islands  ;  Australia.  Common  in  the^Malay 
countries;  leas  so  in  Bengal;  rare. in  8.  .India  ; 
Ceylon. 

C.  (9).  ertftJirorhynduh  Sykes,  {ZooL  Tram. 
Vol.  IL  pi.  1).  KohiU  Iowa.  H.  (Jeirion). 
RtdMUed  or  Black  Quatl  of  Nilgiris.  Iiiha- 
bits  Nilgiris  ;  Malabar. 

Fam.    TiKAMIDiB  (?) 

Subfirm.    TUBNiCINiB. 

Oenia  TUBNIX,  Bounalerre.  Button  Quaih 
of  sportsmen. 

T.  ocellattu  {Bonn,  Toy,  i.  23). 

Bym.  Oriolot  ocellstiui  Scopoli, 
Tetrao  lasoaieiitis,  Gm^n. 
Hemipodiu*  thoraeicui,  Temminek, 
H.  atrogolarif,   Eytoo,  {(he  fsmile),  aal  H. 

taigoor  apud  Eyion  (the  female),  P.  Z,  8. 

1839,  9.  107. 
H.  pasnaz  (P),  Temminck  (pi.  Col.  60,  2).  apnd 

Q;U.  Oiay,  Brit  Ifoi.  QitaL  aadBtzidBand, 

Ann.  Mag.  N.  U.  XX.  186. 

PoeMo,  Malay  ;  Puyu.  Sum. ;  Bngttl,  Inalc, 
ffomma,  female,  Jan^  Inhabits  Himakya .( Al- 
morah,  Nepal,  Sikim) ;  Burmese  and  Mali^ 
countries  ;  Philippines.  J^  B.  Himabyan,  Bur- 
mese and  Malayan  examples  are  perfectly 
similar. 
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'  R^ftn^  'ikirufy  from  8.  ludia'  and  Ceylon 

IZool  Trans.  Vol,  If.  pi.  4). 

3Tir.  Uemipodiai  taigoor,  Sj^kes,— the  vale,  and  H. 
pugn&s  apad  Sykea  and  Jerdoo,— the  female. 

Small  pale  variety  common  in  L.  Bengal. 
{T.  bengalensis,  BIyth).  Salni  gundru  Muttra. 

T.  J)u98umieri  (PI  Col.  454,  f.  2). 

8Tir.  flemipodias  Dasiamieri,  Temminek. 

U.  macaloeai  vP).  temminek,  apad  G.  B.  Gray, 

Brit.  Moi.  CaUl 
T.  t«nki,   Boch.  HamiltoD,  deioribed  J.  A.  S. 
XII.  181,  (bis). 

Btutofrd  QuaU  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 

generally ;  Arracan. 

'T.  Sykesi,  A.  Smith,  Zool.  Africa^  art,  T. 
Ujpuraiva^ 

Stk.  Ortygle  DoMamieri  apod  Jerdon,  Catal.,  and  J* 
A.  8.  XI.  804. 

Chimnaj?  H.  (Muttra);  Tattu  BuUera, 
Siudh.  Inhabits  India  generally :  (L.  Bengal  ?) ; 
Sindh. 

Order  V.  CURSORES. 
Pam.    CASUARIDiB. 
Germ  CASUARIUS,  L. 

C.  ^a^ootw,  VieUlot  (Pi.  Enl.  313 ;  Menor 
gerie  du  Museum^  pi.     ). 

Btk.  Strathio  eaiuariai,  L. 
C.  emu,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Moluccas. 

.   06ni«9  DROMAIUS,  Yieillot. 

Dr.  Novm  HoUanditB  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
VI.  pi.  1). 

8nr.  (^foariu  notx  hoUandim,  Latham. 
Dr.  ater,  Vieillot. 
Dromiceaa  aaatralit,  Swainaon. 
Dr,  etna,  Stepheai. 

' '  Inhabits  Australia. 

Fam.    STRUTHIONIDJ:. 

Genua  SIRUTHIO,  L. 

Sir.  camduB,  L*  (P^  JEtU.  547  ;  Menagerie 
du  Museum,  pi.  ).  Skutur^murgh  (*  Camel- 
fowl)!  H.  Inhabits  Africa  ;  Arabia? 

Order  VI.  6RALLAT0R£3. 

Tribe  PRESSIROSTR£S. 

Fam.    OTIDiE. 

.     Genu*  OTIS,  L. 

Subgenm  HOUBARA,  Bonap. 

.     H,  MnequBenn  (Hardwieke't  /U.  Jnd.  Zool) 
J.  A.  a  XVI .  786. 

BTir.  Otii]UoqMeni,Gny.   • 

Tikutr,  U. ;  Dugdaur,  Poshta,  Hurriana  Flo^ 
r%ki%  (A  sportsmen.  lahabiis  C.  and  W.  deserts 
of  India  ;  Afghanistan. 

Subgenus  EUPODOTIS,  Lesson. 


Eu.  Edwardu  (Hardwieke*s  W.  Imd.  Zoo 
Gbnld's  Century,  pL  72). 

Stx.  O.  Edwardii,  Gray. 

O.  Inconientit.  Vieillot  (epU  O.  ft.  OcajV 
Tokdar^  H.     Inhabits  Hindustan  ;  Lbsoo  * 

Subgenus.    8TPHEOTIDE8,  Lesson. 

S.  hengaiensis  (Oould's  Cenimy,  pi.  73,  ;4 
75). 

STtr,  Otis  bengalenati,  Omelia. 
O.  himalayana,  Vtgura. 
O.  delieioea.  Gray. 

Ohar;\  or  Ahlak  Oharj,  H.  Florikem  of  X 
India.  Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Nepal ;  K.  h- 
dia  generally. 

S.  auriius  ( Jardine  and  Selby,  Orm.  Hi  pt 
40,  92 ;  Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Om  ,  pL  33). 

Sth.  Otit  anrita*  Latham. 

0.  fnlva.  Syket,  male  in  aon^brfniiif  inm. 
O.  atricept.  Gray. 
O.  indica,  Shaw. 

Charj,  H.  (8.  India) ;  Tun-mor,  liahr. ;  It/^ 
noul.  Can.  Florikem  of  S.  India  :  Likk  o(  Bet- 
gaU    Inhabits  India  generally. 

INCERTjE  SEDia. 

Fam.    GLABEOLID^ 

Genus  OLAREOLA,  Brisson. 

GL  orienUUis^  Leach  (apud  G.  E.  Grar.  Ln. 
Tr.  Xlir,  p.  1 8«, pi,     ;  Gould's  B.  A.  \ll  ^  I 
pi.  23  ; — figures   and   descnptious   bad,  if  th« 
species  be  correctly  assigned). 

Stit.  G1.  pratiaeola  tbI  ftorqaata  cf  InaiA, 

Inhabits  India,  Burmese  and  Malay  oou- 

tries* 

Gl.  lactea,  Temminek  ( PL  Col.  S99 ;  GrJ- 
fiths'  Trans.  An.  Eingd.,  VIIL  643,  p..- 
very  bad). 

SrN.  GL  orient  alia  apad  Jerdon,  ICadr.  Jo-jrs 
XII.  215. 

Utt^an,  Sindh.  Inhabits  India  gcacn  . 
(very  abundant). 

Fam.    CHARADRIADiL 
Snbfam.    CUR80RIIN& 

Genus  CUR80RIU3,  Latham. 

0.  corcmandelicus. 

Snr.  Charadrius  eoromandolicasy  OmeltB. 
Cursorial  aatationat  Tiatham. 
C.  frenatua,  Illi^er. 
Tachydromos  onsntaliik  Swainaon 

Nuhri^  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  ^::' 
Lower  Bengal.) 

Genus  MACROTABSIUS,  Blytk. 

Jf«  httorqualtus^  Jerdon,  Blyth,  J.  A.  ^ 
XVIL  254.  Inhabiu  E.  Gh<U  of  pcsuat^i 
India. 

Subfsm.    ESACIN^ 
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(?M«  SSACUS,  Lesion. 

E.  recurnrosirig. 

Stn.  (Edicnemas  recanrirostria,  Cavier. 

CarvaDicaj  grisea,  Hodgson,  J.  A.)  S.  V. 
796. 

KawMok,  H.  :  TtUow,  Sindh.  Bastard 
^riibi  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India  gene- 
riUy ;  Ceylon  ;  Sindh  ;  Arracan. 

^^fltitfCEDICNEMUS,  Cuvier. 

(Ed,  erepUafu  (PL  Enl,  919). 

Snr.  Chandriua  CDdienemii8»  L. 

Bmin^  or  Ldmbi^  H. ;  Khurma,  Beng. ; 
Oadang  Kaipala^  Suni.  (Baffles).  Bastard 
F!onlm|of  some.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
Africt.  Very  common  in  piurts  of  India. 

Sob&m.     VANELLIN^. 

Tiii^  Beng. 

Gmu  UOFLOPTBRUS,  Bonaparte. 

£  wUt(Hm  (Hardw.  IlL  Jnd,  Zool.) 

8y9.  CharadiioB  ventnlis,  Wagler. 
Ch.  Davaooeleiy  LoflBon. 

Kgkd  Talcing,  Arracan,  Inhabits  India 
lenenlly  (on  sand^flats).     Oommon  in  Arracan. 

Gmui  SARGIOPUORUS,  Strickland. 

S.  bUolm  (PI.  Enl.  880). 

Sn.  CharadriuB  bilobiu.  Gmelin. 

Zirdi,  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  on  arable 

ud. 

^fflsi  LOBIVANELLUS,  Strickland. 

Lgderuis  (Qould'a  Century^  pi.  78). 

Sis.  Pftxn  gdenais,  Omelin. 

Cbaradriua  atrogularis,  Wagler. 

Tititwi  (expressive  of  cry),  H.  ;  TUori, 
indb.  Kxbullo,  Cingh.  ;  Teeteedoo,  Arracan. 
ihibits  India  generally  and  Malay  countries 
'«7  abundant). 

L.  dnereus* 

St5.  Plaviamis  cinerena.BIyth,  J.  A  S.  XI.5S7. 

Inhabits  Bengal  not  uneommcm  in  cold  sea- 

tt. 

L-leucimu  CDenon'a  Egypt,  Zool.j  pi.  6, 

Sii.  Chaiadriufi  leacurus,  Liehtenatein. 

CKKsbal  luhabiU. Middle  Asia;  N. 
^    Very  rare  in  India. 

eenw  VANELLU8,  L. 

y^  cmto/w,  Meyer  (PI.  Enl.  242). 

Sn.  Tringi  Taoelua,  L. 
V.  garia,  Leach. 

^ye,  or  Mekhdao,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu- 
'P^iad  Ana;  N.  Africa  (in  winter)  :  Upper 
^\  MTcr  in  S.  India^  or  L.  Bengsl. 
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Subfam.    GHARABBIN^. 
9enu8  SQUATAROLA,  Cavier. 
Sq.  helvetica,  (Pi.  Enl.  854,  858). 

Stn.  Tringa'helveticft,  Gmelin. 
Tr.  sqnatarolai  L. 
Chandrius  hypomelas,  Pallas. 
VanelluB  griseua,  Briaaon* 
y.  melanogaater,  Bechstein; 

Baara  Baton,  B.  ;  CkUmgan,  Java,  This 
is  of  nearly  general  distribution.^  Europe,  Asia, 
Aftrics,  Australia,  N.  America.^ Not  rare  in 
L.  Bengal. 

Genm  CHABADRIUS,  L. 

Ck,  pUtvialig,  L.  (PL  Enl.  904).  Inhabits 
Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 

Ch.  virffinictes,  Bechstein  (Wilson's  Am. 
Om.  pi.  69,  f.  6). 

Sin.  Ch.  pluvialia  "apod  Wilson,  ai!so  HorsHeld 
and  JerdoB,  Catal. 
Ch.  plQTialia  var.,  RafSea. 
Ch.  mannoratua^  Temminck., 
Ch.  pectoralia,  Vieillot. 
Ch.  xanthocheilua  (?),  Wagler   (Gould's  B. 
A.  VoL  VI.  pi.  13). 

Chota  Batan,  B.  .  Berkay,  Malay  ;  Cheru" 
ling,  Sum.  ;  Trull,  Jav.  Inhabits  S.  E.  Asia 
and  its  islands  ;  Australia  ?  ;  N.  and  S.  Ame- 
rica.   Very  common  in  India. 

Sub-genus  EUDE0MIA8,  Boie. 
Eu.  marinellus  (PL  Enl.  832). 
Stn.  Charadrius  morinellua,  L. 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia. 
Sub-genus  HIATIOULA,  G.  R.  Gray. 

H,  Geqfrorri,  vide  J.  A.  S.  XII.  180. 

Stn.  Charadriaa  Oeofl^i,  Wagler. 

H.  rufinufl,  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1843. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  not  common  ;  Java. 

//.  LeschenauUii  (?),  vide,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  181. 

Stn.  Charadrim  Leachenanltii  (?),  Lesson. 
}       Ob.  cirripedesmos,  Wagler,  apud  ^UDderall. 
Cb.  rafioellas,  Blytb.  Ann.  Hag^  N.  U.  1833. 

Inhabits  India  generally  j  extremely  common 
in  L.  Bengal. 

H.  cantiana. 

8TN.  Charadriaa  cantianos,  Latham. 
Ch.  Alexandrinns,  Haseelqnist. 
Cb.  littonlis,  Beohitein. 
Cb.  albifrons,  Meyer. 

.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa* 

H.  Philippine  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  aii^Indes,  pi. 
46) 
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Syvi  ChaT^fbritu  {MHpjpiiu  fioopolL 
Ch«  dubios,  QmeuD. 
Oh.  ouroDievi,  Beteke« 
Gh.  minor  Meyer. 
Cb.  flu? iatiU«»  Bechit 
Oh,  interaiDdiiu,  MeDetriet. 
Oh.  himticaloidet,  Franhlin. 
Ch.  coutQB,  SwtinMm. 
Cb.  hiaticiilk  apnd  I^Uaa. 
Ob.  hiaUeiila,  vtr.  (P),  Baflei. 

Zirria,  H.  ;  TiUa  Chusmuk,  Kabul ;  Sui, 
Sum.  Inhabits  Asia  ;  Africa ;  rare  in  N.  W. 
Europe.    Extnmeljr  common  iu  India. 

8tn.  Charadria*  pnsiUai,  Horvfield. 

Ch.  minor  ?  Wagler  apud  Jerdon,  Catal. ' 

Inhabits  India  and  Malay  oomntriea.  Bare 
in  India. 

ff.  niffrifrons  (Gould's  B.  A.  Yol.  VI.  pL 
20). 

Stn.  Gbandrios  nigrifroMy  Cnfiar. 
Ch,  melanopa,  VieiDot. 
Ch.  mautns,  Jerdon«  Catal. 

Inhabits  Au»irsy»  (betvoen  S8®  and  37^  8. 
lat).    Extremely  rare  in  India. 

Fam.     CHlONIDiE. 

Genus  HiEMATOPUS,  L. 

H.  08tra2egv$,  L*  {Fl.  Ad.  939).  Duriya 
Ouzpoun  (i.  e.  '  Sea  Lon^shanka'  or  Hi'man* 
topiu)  •  H.  ;  Teiaunik,  Kabul.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia ;  N.  Afri(sa.  Adult,  in  summer 
dress  (bill  4  in.  long).    Prom  Arracan. 

Fam.    RECURVIROSTRIDiE. 

Gfm«(«  HIMANT0FU8,  Brisson.  LcUThmg 
{*  Bed-shank'),  Beog.  ;  Gutpimn,  V  Yard-leg'), 
U. ;  Chaha  Bara^  Muttra ;  Gusling,  Sindh  : 
Gagwng^yem,  Jav. 

JJ.  candtduBf  Bonnaierre  {Fl.  Eni,  878). 

8tii.  Charadrini[hinantop«\  Ll 
Ch.  antomnalii,  Haiselqniit, 
U.  Yulnana  et  H.  rnfbM«  Beehitein, 
B.  albieollla,  Tielllot. 
H.  atraptenti,  Majrec 
B.  melaoopteraa,  Temannch. 
U,  aaiiitictta.Laason. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  Africa.  Very  common 
i^  India, 

H.  ifUermediuM,  B^tb,  J.  A.  S.  XVID.  p.  • 
Inhabita  India  where  mueb  Ickbs  common  than 
U,  eandfdns,  and  Malay  countries. 

QenuM  KECIURVIBOSTBA,  L. 

E.  avoceUa,  L.  (PI.  Bnl.  353).  Inhabita 
Europe,  Asia^  Africa.  Not  rare  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal. 

Fam.    SOOLOPACIBiS!. 

XadO'klumcha  ('  Clay-pecker'),  B.  ;  KutrOf 
H.  ;  Teug^yant  Arracan  ;  TWns/,  Jay.  ;  Chan' 
chaii.  Kabul. 


Gam  IBIDORHINCHUS,  Vigors. 


J.  Siruthenii,  Vigm  (GoiiU*a  CmimiTi,  pi 

79). 

STir.  EroUa  (tad-billed)  HodgiOB.  J.  A.  8.  IT.  iX. 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

Gmu8  T0TANU8,  Bay,  Bechatmo. 

T.  gUuu  (Oonld's  CaOmry,  pL  7S  ;  &  J 
Vol.  VI.  pi.  36  ; — winter  plvaiag^). 

Sth.  Seolopax  glotya«  L. 
8c  caaetoent,  Qmelia. 
Totanna  ehloiopaa,  Mcfar. 
T.  flafcolaaa,  Beehatein. 
T.  gloitoidea,  Vi|(on. 
limoaa  griaea,  Briawa. 
L.  totanui  et  u  glottii,  FaHan 
Glottia  nataaa,  Koch. 
Ql.  Y(gonii,  Q.  ft.  Gray. 

TimjUmma^  H.;  Betumekmng^  J«v.  labk^ 
Old  World  generally ;  Australia.  Vaiy  eoBOua 
in  India. 

T.  itagn4Mi$,  Badit tein  (Gonld'a  A  £.  pi 

314  ;  ^.  A.  Vol,  VL  pi.  37  ;  Cos/iw|,  pL  70 ; 
— *wintfer  plumage). 

8t«.  8oolopax  to€uiaa,  L. 
T.  HoraAeldi,  Sykea. 

T.  Uthami,  Giajr  (Uardv.  lU.  lal  ZaalV 
T.  taaaixoatril,  Hon&ald. 

CkaU  TimtimmOy  H.  ;  Kiffo^  JaTa  /  Xam.- 
vhM,  Kabul  Inhabits  Old  World  geoeia.  ^  . 
Australia*    Very  common  in  India. 

T.  fiucus  (Pi  Snl  Slh). 

Stzi.  Boolopax  fnica,  L. 

So-  nigra  at  Tringa  atra,  GaMlia. 

8c.  enronica,  Beaeke* 

LiiiKMa  toea,  Biaaoa. 

T.  nataaa  et  T.  amcnlataa,  fieehalaia. 

Butanj  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Aaia.  Co^t 
mon  in  India. 

T,  calidru  (PI.  Enl.  845). 

8tiv.  Seolopax  eali4ria,  U 

Tringa  gambetta,  Omelin. 
Tot.  vahagataa,  Bmonieb. 
T.  atriatna  et  T.  aaeriaa,  BriMao. 

CJu>la  Butan^  H.  Inhabita  Europe  aad  \*.. 
Very  common  in  India. 

Omui  ACTITIS,  Illigen 

Act.  glareola* 

anr.    Tringa  glamola,  OdMHa. 
Totanna  afinia,  Honield. 

Ola-^atua,  Cingh. ;  Kodidi,  Mabj.  I- 
habits  Europe  and  Asia.  Bsctremely  eoaao::  j 

India. 

Jet.  oehropue  (PL  Ink  843). 

8Tir.    Tringa  oehmpna,  I4. 

tooataa  laacaraa,  Gray  (Hatdv.  CL  ImL  T.- 

TUa.  Sindh.  Inhabits  Snrope  ssd  Aa^ 
Bare  in  N.  Africa.    Common  in  India, 

Act.  kipokmsoB  (Ph  JSiU,  860). 

Snr,   Tkiscaha90lsaca,£b 
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TihOf  and  Jtedls,  ffindbu ;  n^iml  Mn,  J«Ta. 
loliabita  £urope  and  Asia.  Extrenely  oommon 
ja  L.  fiangal* 

Gmus  TERIKIA,  Boaaparte. 

T.  dnerea  (Gonlil'a  B.  S.  pL  807  ;  B.  A. 
ToL  n  pi.  34). 

Stx.  Seolopu  einerat,  GmelSa. 
ScLtent,  Lathuii. 
Se.  nmatnuia,  Rifflet. 
limoa  recirTirostn.  Ptllti. 
Vedoft  terekensti,  Stephens. 
Tboaiiu  javanlcu,  Uonfield. 
Inuu  cinereni,  Kanp. 

Imtfl^  loK,  Sam. ;  Bedctrany  or  Chcntoeyaiu^ 
JaT.  Inhabits  Asia  and  its  archipelago  ;  rare 
in  EoTope  and  in   Australia.      Commoii  in 

lodia. 


Eofope,  Africa^  N.  Aaia,  Vary  rare 
in  India* 

Tr.  mtbarquaia,  Gnelin  (PI.  JSnl  831  ; 
Goald,  B.  JB,  pl.^»28  ;  B.  A^  Yol.  VI,  pi. 
32). 


(?««LIMOSA,BriwKm, 
I,  lappmea  (PL  Etd.  900), 

flra.  Soolopu  lapponioa,  U 
8c.  leaeophiM,  Lalhain. 
U  mfk,  briasoD. 
U  IbragijieA,  Pallas. 
Totoiwi  gregariua,  Bcchateiii. 

kiubiti  Europe ;  Africa  ;  never  (?)  India. 
I  agocej^kala  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol,  VI.  pi, 

8ra.  SeoIoMz  ngocephala  et  Se,  limoaa,  L. 
Sc  iidgiea,  Omalin. 
&.  Belannia,  Leitler. 
L.  \m»j/tm^  JerdoB. 
I4  Bfilamiroides,  Goold. 

Wtf,  and  Jobngrai,  H.  ;  ift«K»^,  Sindh ; 
3trK  ZoAut,  Jay.  InhabiU  Europe,  Asia  and  its 
»l»a(i^an(i  N.  Australia.  Very  common  in  India. 

^.  ^.— lodindnals  of  tiha  same  flock  of  this 
P^ciw  Ta7  exccsaively  in  sise,  and  are  fre- 
l^eotij  »niall  as  the  jwdr  represented  by  Mr. 
w.  The  bill  varies  in  length  fbm  2|  to 
I  HI.;  aod  the  dosed  wing  from  7  to  8^  in. 

^ajmNUMENIUB,  L. 

}\  arquata,  L.  (Tl.  Bnl.  818).  Sdda 
^^ura  CfFkiie  Curve-biU/  as  opposed  to 
t  wpiUai,  Beng.  ;  Goar,  or  Gowi^k,  H.  ; 
t^.  Sam.  Inhabits  Eoropa,  Aaia,  Africa. 
niiBOQ  in  India. 

y.phwput  L.  (PZ.  ^nZ.  842). 

£^^  GimngA,  H. ;  Oajahan,  Java,  In- 
•««  Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Common  on  the 
HXttsts  of  Isdia,  rare  inland. 

<?eiw  TBINGA^  L. 

Tr.eanuim,  L.  (PlJEnl  365,  366 ;  Gould's 
B- pi.  324). 

^'  Vr.  cfawrw,  Bxumicli. 

Tr  blandica,  nsfia,  griiea,  et  anitralia,  Giqei 

mi. 
Tr.  alanola,  Pallaa, 
Jr.  fcrraniea,  Mejer. 
Ti;niiS^lfi* 


(iau  Om.  pi.  67,  t  2,6.) 


Sts.  '  Tringft  fermginea,  Bnnmich, 
Tr.  ialandica^  Ret^im, 
Tr.  faleinelU,  Punas. 
Tr.  **chiDeniiB,  .Gray. 
Soolopu  alrieaaa  et  pygvaea,  Gmelio. 
Se.  caffira,  Forster. 
Numeains  pynnaa,  Latham. 
IkoUafana,  Vieillot. 
Falcinelliu  CQvieri,;Boaap. 

Moffoian.  Jav.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Afri« 
ca,  Australia,  N,  America.  Very  common  in 
India. 

Tr.  otWtM,'L,  (PI  Bra.  85» ;' Gould,  B.B. 
pi.  329). 

8tn.    Triaga  alpiaa.  L. 

Tr.  rnficolHs  et  Scolopax  paiilla,  GmeliD. 

Se.  olina,  Pallaa. 

Kamenios  ▼ariabllii,  Becfasteui, 

Inhabits  northern  hemisphere.  Not  common 
in  L.  Bengal,  nor  in  S.  India. 

Tr.  plaiyrhyncha  (Gould's  B,  E.  pi.  331). 

STIC.    Tr.  eloroidei,  Vieillot. 
limioola  pygmaea,  Kaop. 

Inhabits  Asia ;  rare  in  Eusope :  tolerably 
common  in  India. 

Tr.  minuta^  Leisler[(Gould,  B.  B.  pL  332). 

Stn.    Tr.  poailla,  Meyer  and  Wolff. 

Tr.  cinelos  Pallat,  apoA  G.  BL  Gray. ) 

Tr.  damaoanaia,  tiorsfield. 

Tr,  paaiOhP  apiid  Jeidoo^  GataL 

Chota  Pun-loha,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.    Vefy  comnoM  m  India. 

Tp.  Temmwckii,  Leisler  (Gould.  B.  B.  pi. 
338). 

8Tir.    Tr.  posilla,  Becfaateiii. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in 
India. 

A  Genus  EUKIN0RHTNCHU8,  Nilsson. 

Bu,  pygmaeus  (G.  B.  Gray,  111.  G&n.  Birds 
pi.  1B2,  f.  1). 

Stn.  Platalea  pygmaea,  L. 
£a.  griaeaa,  Nilatoji.. 
£a.  orientalii,  Blythj  Ann.  Mag.  If.  H.  1848. 

iQhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Extremely  rare. 
M6st  numerous  on  the  eastern  coast  of'  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  mingled  in  iocks  of  No. 
1911—16). 

Gmus  CALmftIS,  I]liger. 

C.  arenaria  (Goald,  B.  B.  pL  335). 

Stn.  Charadriaa  calidria,  L, 
Ch.  mbidna,  Gmelin. 
Arenaria  piata,  Beohatein. 
A.  vulgansi  Leialar. 
Tribffa  tridactyla.  PsHaa. 
C  IniigQidas,  VieiUol, 
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Inhabita  Sea-coasts  of  Northern  hemisphere. 
Very  rare  (?)  in  India. 

QmuB  PHILOMACHUS/Moerrhing. 
Pk,pugnax  {PI.  Enl.  300,  305,  306,  84#  ; 
Gould  B,  E.  pi.  328). 

Stn.  Tringa  pugnax^  L. 

Tr.  vanegftta,  Brannich. 

Tr.  eqneRtris  et  grenoTicensU,  Latham. 

Tr.  nilesoena,  Beohstein. 

Tr.  Uttorea,  Gmelin. 

Limosa  Hardwickii't — ^male  )  Hsrdw.  111. 

Totanus  indicoa,— female  { Ind.  Zool. 

Oehwala,  H.  ;  Choiickili,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in  India  in  winter 
dress  ;  constantly  leaving  L.  Bengal  before  the 
ruff  of  the  male  is  put  forth ;  though  specimens 
with  growing  ruffs  have  been  obtained  at  Raj- 
mahl. 

Oemu  STREPSILAS,  Uliger. 

Sir,  interpret  {PL  Enl.  856  j  Gould'i  B.  A, 
Vol.  VI.  pi.  89). 

Syn.  Trioga  interpres,  L. 

Str«  coUariiy  Temminck. 

This  is  if  universal  distribution,  on  all  sea- 
coasts;  rare  inland. 

Oenus  PHALAHOPUS,  Brisson. 
PLfulicarius  (Edwards  pU  142). 

Stk.  Tringa  f  ulicaria,  L. 

Ph.  platyrhynehu8*Temminok, 
Ph«  rnfua,  Bechrtein. 

Inhabita  northern  regions.  Exceedingly  rare 
in  India. 

Genus  MACRORHAMPHUS,  Leaeh. 

If.  senUpahnatuif  Jerdon,  Blyth,  J.  A*  S. 
XVII.  262.  Inhabits  India,  rare  (?),  or  more 
probably  confined  to  sea-coasts. 

Genus  SCOLOPAX,  L. 

86.  rusHcola,  L.  (PI.  Etd.  885). 

Sth.  8c,  indicus,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  VI.  490. 

Inhabita  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  Nilgiris  during  the  cold  season. 
Very  rare  in  L.  Bengal*  and  in  Ceylon. 

OeMS  (3-ALLiyAGO,  Hay,  Stephens. 

G.  nemmoola,  Hodgson  ( Jerdon's  III.  Ind, 
Om.  pU  9),  J.  A.  8.  VI.  490.  Wood-Snipe, 
Himalaya :  SUUarf  Snipe,  Nilgiris.  Inhabits 
Himalaya ;  C.  India  >  Nilgiris. 

G.  soUtaria,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  VI.  491. 

Snr.  8e.  iiemorioQla»  var,  X 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  ttenwra. 

8tv.  Soolopaz  stena^^  Temmiaok.  . 

8a  icaUinago  apod  RafflM  and  Honfield. 
So.  hoterora  ofe  biolaTua#  flodgson. 


Ecu  Watua^  Cingb. ;  Booriai  Gadmng,  Hi- 
lay ;  Sekadidi,  Sum. ;  Bureket^  Jar.  loktb<  • 
India  and  Malay  countries.  Common  in  Lkdu. 

G.  seolopaeinMS,  Bonaparte  (?2.  Emi,  d^V,. 

Stv.  Soolopax  giUUnago,  L. 

G.  UDioIavufly  HodgioD,  J.  A.  &  VI.  491 

Bkarka,  or  Bkurui,  H.    Inhabits  Old  Wo: 
generally  (nee  Malay  countnea  ?) 

G.  gdUinula  (PI  Enl,  884). 

Syk.  Soolopax  gallinnla,  L. 
So.  mintma,  Ray. 

Inhabits  Old  World  generally  (aee  Mil.. 
countries  (?)•    Common  in  India. 

O&HMS  BHYNGHEA,  Cuvier. 

Rh.  bengcbUnsit  (Hardw.  HI.  Ind,  Zool } 

Stn.  Soolopax  beDgaleaaia  L. 

So.  oa^nsiai  Qmelin,  apod  Rafles. 
Rh.  orifintalifli  Honfield. 
Rh.  raria,  Temminok. 
Rh.  etupBuuB,  apud  Oraj. 

Raja  Kas  Watua^  Cingh.;  Pengwg,  Ju. 
Inhabits  India  and  Malay  countries.  Commca 
in  India. 

Fam.    PALAMEDEID/E. 
Subfam.    PARRIN^. 

Piho,  H. 
Genus  MET0PIDIU8,  Wagler. 

M.  indicus  (VidUu,  Gal.  des.  OU,  pi.  S«4 
Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Stv.  Parra  iodica»  Latham. 
P.  ouprea,  Vahl. 
P.  melanocliloriB,  VietUot. 
P.  flmea,  Cuvier. 
P*  avperoUioaav  HoriBald. 


P.  atrata,  Tickell,  J.  A .  S.  IL  58S.  1 
Galliiittla  riridia^  Gmelin.  J 


Toje 


Dal'pipi^  Beng. ;  Piehdsan^  Java.    Inhftb 
8.  E.  Asia  and  its  Islands.    Very  eommoo  - 
India. 

Omus  HYDROPHASIANUS,  WagWr. 

B,   ehimrffus    (Gould's  Century,   pi    TT 
Hardw.  la.  Ind.  Zool.) 

STa«  Trinf^  chlrannis,  SoopoU  (Soqb.  Vc^  a 
Indfiiy  pi.  4fi^— noa-brMdiag  pkuaa... 
Parra  aiDeosia  «t  luaoaienata,  Gnrlia 

Dal'kukrOf  H. ;   Bliepi,  or  Bhenpi,  Br-  _ 
Inhabits  India  ;  China  ;    Pbilippinea    C:t . 
mon. 

Earn.    GBUIDJ;. 

Genus  GRUB,  Mosnhing. 

Gr.  antigone  (Edwarda^  pi.  45 ;  Fl  E  -■ 
895). 


Snb  Ardea  aotifoae,  L. 

Oms  torqnata*.  VMiUot* 
Gr.  ohealalii  (?),  Fallai. 
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Saras,  or  Surkuns,  H.  ;  Gyo^gya,  Arracan. 
[nhabits  India  generaUy,  rare  to  tbe  southward. 

Gr,    dnerea,   Beeliatein   (PL    'jSnl.    769 ; 

joQJd's  £,  E,  pL  270). 

8T5.  Ardea  gim,  1> 

Ona  fvlgiris,  ?aUti. 

Mung,  H.  •  Kunj,  Persian.  Inhabits  £a- 
t)pe ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.     Common  in  India. 

8^h-gen%t  ANTHROPOIDES,  Vigors. 
A9thr.    virgo  (Pi.  Enl  241  ;  Edwards,  pi. 

134.) 

Si!c.  Ardea  virgo,  L. 

6nu  nnnudica,  Briaon. 

Karharra^  H. ;  also  Kummndi  (Jerdon)  ; 
K\iTh/Mka,  Can. ;  Shuidurruk,  Kabul.  (Ail 
imitttWeof  cry.)  Inhabits  Asia  and  Africa. 
Kare  in  S.  Europe.     Common  in  S.  India. 

Tribe  CULTEIR0STRE8. 
Fam.  ARDEAD^. 

Sobfam.    TANTADINiE. 
Genns  FALCINELLUS.   Bay,  Bechsiein. 
F.iyneut  (Gould's  £.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  47). 

^t.  Taotalu  faldadliii,  L. 
T.  igMu  et  viridity  Grneltn. 
Ibii  ttcra,  Temminck. 

Kowariy  H. ;  Kola  Kusteckora^  B, ;  BuzaJc, 
tftbnl.  Bladt  Ourlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits 
)ld  World  generally  ;  Australia,     Common  in 

Gtnu  GER0NTICU8,  Wagler. 
G.papUlotus  (PL  CoL  340), 
8ts.  Ibii  pftpilloaa,  Tcnmiiick. 

Bvza  or  Kala  Buza,  H. ;  KarunkuL  C.  India 
Tu;  Curlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
eoenlly  (nee  L.  Bengal). 

Genus  THRBBKIORNIS,  G.  R-  Gray. 

Tkr.  mdanoeephahi8y  (Jardine  and  Selby; 
'»./^/.,pl.  120). 

Sr:i.  Tinulot  melanoeephAliu,  L., — the  yonofr. 
Ibis  Mieei  et  J.  leaoon  (apnd  0.  ft.  Gray)  Tern- 

rebck. 
Lbeifala,  CnTisr. 
1.  religion  apod  Sjkef. 

yimda,  H.  ;  Safed  Buza  of  some  :  Soda 
««Wa  (t.  e.  *  White  Curlew')  of  some,  B. ; 
»la^0K*,  Arracan.  WhUe  (7ffr/eur  of  sportsmen. 
bbits  India  generally  j  scarce  in  Arraean. 

Genus  TANTALUS,  L. 

^'  ^cocephaiitB,  Gmelin  (Pennant's  Ind, 
^"  pi.  11). 

Sth .  T.  jraagetieoi,  Shaw. 
T.  iadieiia,  Cnvier, 

J^M,  H. ;  Jaunghalf  in  Hindustan  (Jerdon)> 
«<  Sorungc^  H.,  B.  ;  Lamjang  and  Lumduk, 
B^^ii.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon  ;  Ab- 
'A;  Arracan* 


T.  laeims,  Temminck  (PL  CoL  352). 

Stn.  T.  ibifi,  var.-,  and  the  yomig— > 

T.  doeKu,  fiafflea,  lin.  I'r.  Xill.  327. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

Omu9  PLATALEA,  L. 

PL  leucorodia,  L.  (PL  Bnl.  405). 

Chammach  Buza  (%,  e,  *  Spoon  Ibis*),  H. 
ChinUa,  B.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common 
in  India. 

Oenu8  ANASTOMUS,  Bonnaterre. 

A.  oicUcMs,  (PL  Enl,  932 ;  Sonnerat,  Vog- 
aux  Indea,  pi.  122). 

Stn.  Avdea  oidtaoa,  Boddaert. 

A^  poDtioeriana  et  eoromandelica,  Gmelin. 
An.  iypna,  Temminck. 
A.  albnt  etciDereot,  Vieillot. 
Mycteria  auatioa  (?),  Latham. 

Oungla  or  Ovnglu^^H.  (Jerdon) ;  also  0?um- 
gal,  H.  ;  Samuk-khol,  B.  ;  TotU'k  Bhunga 
(Tiekell);  Khoryoo-isoot,  Arracan.  Inhabits 
India  generally.  Common. 

INCBRTjE  SEDia. 

Genus  DROMAS,  Payk. 

Z).  ardeola,  Payk.  (PL  Col.  362  ;  Salt, '  Tra- 
vels in  Abys8inia,\  pi.  81). 

6 19.  Erodia  amphUenaia,  Stanley. 

Ammoptila  charadroides  P  apad  Jerdon,  Catal. 

Inhabits  Sea-coast  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon  ; 
also  of  £.  Africa. 

Subfam.    CICONIN^. 

Genus  MYCTERIA,  L. 
M.  australis,  Shaw  (Gold's  B.  A.   Vol.  VI. 
pi.  51). 

StW.  Ardea  ORcitans,  Latham. 
Sieonia  lencoptera.  Wagler. 

Bunarui,  and  Lohojung,  H.;  Earn  Balik,  B. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  Malay  countries,  and 
Australia. 

^fji««CICONIA,L. 

a  alba,  Belon  (Pi.  EnL  866). 

STN.  Ardea  ciconia,  L. 

» 

Lag-lag,  or  Ujli\  also  Eaji  lag-lag,  H. 
(Jerdon);  Bhek,  ICuttra.  Inhabits  Europe; 
Asia;  N.  Africa;  India  generally;  very  common 
in  parts  of  Bengal,. during  the  cold  season. 

C.  nigra,  L.  (PL  Efd.  399). 

8tv.  Ardea  nigra,  Ij. 

A.  ehryiopelargtii,  Liehtemtein. 


A.  fnaea,  Briflaoo^— the  young. 
liVhite-beUied  Jabiro,  Latham. 


Silnmi,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  Europe ; 
Asia ;  N.  Africa ;  common  in  N.  India  ;  very 
rare  in  L.  BeuKsl. 

C  leueocephdla  (PL  Enl.  906). 


Stk,  Ardea  leaooeephala^  Gmelin. 
C.  nmbelhita^  \Tagler 
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Hanil^y  H.,  B, ;  Khyee^Jeheng'iswop^  Ar- 
racan  :  SaridangAawe^  Java.  Inliabiis  India 
generally ;  Burmete  and  Malay  oountriea.  Com- 
mon. 

Oenu$  LEPTOPTILOS,  Lesson, 
Z.  argala  (PI  JShI  SOO). 

Stx.  Ardea  argftiA,  L. 
A»  dnbia,  Gmelin. 
Gioonia  inirabou,  Temmiiiok. 
C.  nudifrona,  JerdoD,  Gatal., — yotuotg. 
Argala  migratoria,  HodgiBOO»    Ind.    Rev. 
1888,  p.  568. 

HargUa  B. ;  Diwto,  H.  (Jerdon);  Chaniari 
Dhauk,  H.  (Hodgson)  ;  Qarar^  Muttra.  '  Ad- 
jutant' of  Europeans.  Inhabits  N.Asia?  Vi- 
siting India  during  the  rains,  when  common  in 
L.  Bengal. 

L,javanica  (PL  C6L  812). 

Syn.  Ciconia  javanieay  Honfield. 
C.  capillatay  Temmmok. 
C.  oalva,  Jerdon,  Catal. 
G.  nudifroDBy  and  the  young— C.  oristata, 

McClelland,  Ind,  Rev.  1838,  pi.  612. 
Argala  immigratoria,  Hodgson,  ibid,  p.  563. 
Ardea  dubia  of  finmatra,  apad  Kaflaes. 

Madanchur,  B. ;  Chinjara,  H.  (Jeidon)  ; 
Tcmtsap  and  Nghet-gyee^  Arracan;  BangouSula, 
Burong  Kamhing^  and  Burong  Gaya  of  Malays 
(Raffles) ;  Baugu^  Java.  Inhabits  India  and 
Malay  oountries ;  neyer  frequenting  towns,  like 
L.  argala. 

Snbfam  ARDEIN^. 

Gentu  AK'OEA,  L.  Bog,  or  Bogla,  H. ;  Sa- 
rado,  Sindh;  Nga'heet^  and  Nghet-nga-nwa, 
Arracan. 

A.  goliaihf  Buppell  (Atlas  pi.  ,  the 
adnlt). 

Bnu  A.  typhon  (^,  Temminck  (PI.  Col.  475)  T 
A  &obUi%  Blyth.  Ann.  Mag«  K.  H.  XIII. 
175, — young  bird. 

Inhabits  Bengal  (in  cold  season) ;  Nepal : 
also  Africa.  Several  specimens  of  this  immense 
heron  have  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcntla,  but  all  hitherto  in  the  plumage  of 
the  first  year. 

A.  9umairamtj  Baffles  Ghmld'a  B.  A-  Vol. 
YI.  pi.  54,--tfae  second  plumage* 

STif»  A.  fttsest  Blyth,  Ann.  Mag.  K  H.  Xllf* 
176. 
A.  rectirostrisy  Gk>uld. 

San  BaradOf  fiindh.  Inhabits  Sii\dh  ;  Sik- 
kim  (tarai  ?)  $  Assi^ ;  Arracan  >  Somatra ; 
Australia. 

A.  cinerea  (PL  Bnl.  776,  767J. 

Snr.  A.  major,  L. 

A,  bruh  (tU  Jaeqnemont,  Ailaa,  pt. 

Kahtid,  H*  (Jerdon)*  Sadd  Adnk  and  An^ 
fun,  B. ;  Siia,  bindh ;  Olumga  Avru  Jav.    In- 


habits Europe  ;  Asia  :  Africa.     Coarnoo  .-. 
India. 

A.  purpurea,  L.  (PL  Bid.  783). 

Stn.  a.  caitpioa,  porpunta,  fqbigiiMi  [\  e 
botaurua  ant  rufa,  OmcluL 
A.  variegata,  Scapeili 
A,  monticola,  LaPey. 

2^aH,  H.  (Jerdon) ,  Ldl  Kank,  B. ;  Klr.f^ 
hyoing.  Arracan  ;  Changa^viM^  Jsti.  bhibi-* 
Europe,  Asia^  Africa. 

6ub^enui  HER0DIA8,  Boie. 

Koka,  Cingh. ;  Kantai,  Jav.i  Ooi«r,  ir^i 
Kumole,  Kabul ;  Byoimg  Phyco^  Amcas. 

H.  alba  (PI.  Enl  886  \  Gould's  B.  A.  Vr 
VI.  pi.  56). 

Stn.  Ardea  alba,  L. 

A.  egretta,  Temminck. 

A.  nivea,  Lesaon. 

A.  modeata.  Gray. 

A.  fiaviroatria  at  melanoiJ^elM,  Wi^. 

A.  toirai  Buchanan  BLamiltoa  aaiFmlLitt. 

A,  ayrmatophoruB,  Qould, 

MaUang  Bagla,  Turta  Bagla,  and  hi^ 
Bagla,  IL  (Jerdon);  Dhar  Bagi^  B.;  M^ 
Barado,  Sindh.  Inhabits  S.  B.  Sonps.  Afri- 
ca ;  Asia  and  its  islands ;  Australia.  Comoa 
in  India. 

a.  intermedia  (GouWs  B.  A.  VoL  VI.  ?L 
57). 

Syn.  Ardea  intermedia,  Wagler,  Isf,  1829. 
A.  egrettoidea,  Temminck, 
A.  flaviroatria,  Bonnaterre,  nee  Wagkr. 
A  pnteat  Bnohaiiao  Haoulton. 
A.  nigrirostris,  Oray. 
H.  plumifora,  Gonld. 

Inhabita  aa  last.  Tie  most  abuBdaai  ip^ 
cies  of  E)(rat  in  the  Malay  conntries.  Cox* 
mon  also  in  India. 

E.  ganelta  (PI,  Sni  901). 

Snr.  Ardea  earzetta*  L. 

A.  xanthodactyla  et  A.  Bivea,  Gmelift 
A.  orientalia.  Gray. 

A.  nigTipea^  lenumnokt  \ 
H.  immacnlata  (?)t  Gould. 

Ktrdiia  (or  Kilchia)  Bagla.  H.  (JerJf . 
Inhabits  as  last.  Very  common  in  India.  it> 
tralia  ? 

M.  bubulcns  (PL  XnL  910 :  Deaon's  E^?. 
(ZoqL  i.  1,  pi,  8,  f.  1). 

Stn.  Ardea  bubuleua,  Ssvipiyii 
A.  incida^  Aaffinesqne. 
A.  aiqainootialis,  Montagu, 
A.  ooromaodeleosMy  Stephana. 
A.  bioolor  and  A,  rnficapUla,  VieiCot 
A.  masata,  Temmindc. 
A.  affinia,  Horafield. 
A.  oonomandeUc^  T  iVihtsMatfiin 
A.  Varaaii,  Bmb.- 
A.  leucocephalsv  Cnvier* 
A.  caboga,  Franklin, 
A.  ibis,  HiMselqnist. 
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Dwrea  and  Swrkhia  Boglm  H. ;  Gai  Bagla, 
B.  8Mdn  KoJta,  Cingh.4  Kcattal  ChUii,  Jav. 
Inhabits  m  last,  assof^Iating  much  with  cattle. 
Kec  Aastralia  ? 

^u,  IrdM  aahai  Sykea. 

Herodiai,  panaosa  (?)»  Gonld.  (B.  A.  VoL 
VL  pU  W). 

io/a^t^Io,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabita  Penin- 
Milaof  India;  Sindh.  Nee(?)  L.  Bengal.  Aus- 

iralia? 

H.jvguUms  (Gould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  60). 
Sra.  Ardea  jagolaris,  Fonter. 
A.  csBinlea,  Var.,  Latiham. 
A,  aiaiook,  VLtilloU 

Doniigretto  conoolor,  Biytb,  J,  A.  S.  XV. 
872. 

H.  QT9f,^Xit$j  {Oould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  VI, 
pL  61),— pennanent  white  variety. 

Inhabits  Arracan ;  Nlcobar  Islands  :  N.  Zea- 
ud ;  Africa  (Senegal)  ? 

Svlhgeim  BUTORIDE8,  Blyth. 

B.jwfonica, 

Sw.  Ardea  javanica,  Honfield. 

ImhaBagla,  H. ;  Kuno  Bag^  B.;  J^uchmg, 
wJaj ;  i?pt  «pian,  Jav.  Inhabita  India  and 
ialay  oountriea.     Conunon. 

Su^(7«!t«  ARDEOLA,  Boie. 

llmpiera  (Uardw.  Ill  Ind.  Zool). 

Sti.  a.  leaeoptera,  Boddaeii. 

A.  QrayHSykaa- breeding  dreaS. 
A.   malacoeiiais,    Gmeliii — non-breediog 
dreaa. 

VndkiBogU.  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  Kuro  -So^,  B.  ; 
<»M  Ma,  Cingh.  Inhabits  India  generally  • 
lamieae  couBtriw  ;  Malayan  peninsula.  Ex- 
*<'Jngiy  common. 

Sd^mus    NYCTICORAX,  Brisaoo,    Sle- 

teos. 

^'.  ^mcw  (PI  Enl.  758). 

Sti.  Ardea  nyoticorax  et  griaesi  L. 
N.  enropeeiiB,  Stephens. 

^ok  (from  voice),  and  BalcUa,  Beng.,  H.  • 
*,  Sindh  ;  Len^wet,  Arracan ;  Gmoo,  Jav. 

Mbits  Europe ;  Alia  ;  Aftrica.     Common  in 

dia. 

^«^i«  TIGRISOMA,  Swainson. 

Srs.  Ardea  melanolopha,  Raflfles,  Un.  Tr.  XIII. 
816. 

Inhabits  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Malayan  penin- 

« ;  Sumatra. 

Sub-genui  BOTAURU3,  Brisaoo^  Stephens. 
^.  iteUaris  (Pt  3il.  789). 
3th.  Ardea  ateUaria,  L. 

^irgtnmg^  H.  Inhabits  Europe  j  Asia ;  Af- 
^  Common  in  Bengal. 


Sub*gMw  ARDETTA,  G,  B.  Gray. 

A.  flavieottti  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind,  Om.  pi* 
IB  \  Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  65,— not  good, 
if  the  Australian  be  tmly  identical  with  the 
Indian  species. 

Stv.  Ardea  flavioolliB,  Latham. 
A.  nigra,  Yieillot. 

A.  picta.  Raffles, — the  young  figured  in 
Hardiiiicke'a  lU.  Ind.  Zool. 

Kata  and  Ifol  Bogla^  B. ;  Tototan  or  Tomr 
tomman^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally :  not 
common,  nor  rare  in  L.  Bengal  s  Ceylon  ;  Tip- 
pera ;  Arracan  •  Tenasserim  ;  Malayan  peninsu- 
la ;  Subiatra  ;  China;  Australia. 

A»  cmnamomea  (Hardw.  III.  Ind,  Zool), 
Stn.  Ardea  cinnamomea,  Gmelln, 

Lai  Boghiy  H. ;  Naii^  koratoaka,  Cingh.  ; 
Ayam^Ayaman,  Jav.  Inhabita  India  and  Ma- 
lay countries.     Common. 

A,  sifiensis  (young  figured  as  No.  1661,^ 
Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.^ — not  good). 

Stk.  Ardea  sinensis,  Gmelin. 

A,  lepida  et  A.  nebuloaay  Horafield. 

Bombangafi^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally ; 
Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Jav. ;  China.  Generally  ob- 
served on  high  reeds. 

A,  minuta  Fl.Enl,  823). 

Snr.  Ardea  minuta,  L. 

A.  danubiaHa  et  soloniensta,  Gmelin, 

Inhabits  Europe,  Africa,  0.  Asia  ;  Nepal. 

Tribe  MACRODACTTLI. 

Fam.  RALlID-ffil. 

GenuB  PORPHIRIO,  Briason. 

P.  poliocephalus,  Latham.  Kaim,  or  Kayeniy 
Beng, :  Keina,  H.  •  Zo^A,  Sindh.  Inhabits 
India  generally;  Arracam ;  Tenasserim.  Re- 
placed in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  archipelago 
by  P.  maragdinuB,  Temminck,  v.  indiciu,  Hora- 
field ;  Tedone  of  the  Malays,';  Tdlung^  Jav. 

Genus  GALLICREX,  Blyth. 

Q.  cristatM. 

Stn.  Gallinula  cristata,  Ltttham. 
G.plumbea,  Vieillot. 
6.  lugubris  (male)^  andQ.gularia  (female), 

Horafield. 
Rallua    mfeacena  apud    Jerdooi    Hadr. 

Joum.  XII.  205  (female). 
Fulica  cinerea,  Gmelin. 

JPora,  or  Kongra,  Beng. ;  Sontod,  and  Bw 
reng^  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally,  send  Malay 
countries.    Common  in  BengaL 

Oenus  PORZANA,  Vieillot. 

P.  phcenicura  (PI.  ErU.  896;  Horsfield, 
Zool.  Ret.  in  Java,  pi.     ). 

Stit.  Rallua  phoenicuras^  Pennant. 
Gallinula  lavam'ca,  Horsfield. 
G.  erythnna,  Bechstein. 
Fulica  rhinenai%  Boddaert* 
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Daouhf  Of  Defiuk,  Beng, ;  Dcamik,  H.  (Jer- 
don)  ;  Karawaka,  Ciogh. ;  Burai,  Sindh  ; 
Katoo'ffwet^  Amcan ;  Eoa-Roa,  Malay  j  Sri- 
bomba,  Jav.  InhabiU  8.  E.  Asia  and  its  ar- 
chipelago, «  Extremely  common. 

•^.  aJtooh 

Stn.  Oallinala  akool,  Sykes  (uec  Jerdoo). 

G.  modesta,  Swainson  2^  Cent,  p.  348. 

Inhabits  India  generally.  Rare  iu  L.  Bengal. 

P.  marueUa  (PL  EfU.  751). 

8tn.  BaIIui  porzHna,  L. 
B.  maroetta,  Brisson. 

Khairi,  Beng.  (generic) ;  Teerteeruk^  Ka- 
bul. Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Com- 
mon in  India. 

P.  pygmcea  (J.  and  S.,  IlL  Om,  pi.  15). 

8tn.  Cm  pygoBDa,  Ntumann. 
Galliottla  baUloou,  VieiUot. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  Very 
common  in  India. 

F.  quadristrigata- 

Syk.  Rallns  qnadrittrigatas,  Horsfield. 
Gallinala  tupercilioaa,  Temminck. 
O.  leucosoma,  Swaiosoii,  2^  C7ent.,  p.  348. 

Inhabits  Malay  countries. 

P./tuca  (PL  Enl.  773  5  PL  Col.  387). 

Stn.  Ralliu  foBCiia,  L.  « 

Qalliaala  rabiginosa,  Tem. 

Inhabits  8.  S.  Asia  and  its  islands.  Com- 
mon in  India. 

P.  fasdata^Pl  Col  417),  J.  A.  S.  XI.  797). 

bY«.  Ballos  liMciatiia,  RaflBM. 
Qallinnla  miryiona,  Tem. 
Ralloa  ruficept,  Onv. 

Sintar,  Malay  (generic).  Inhabits  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  archipelago. 

P.  eeylondca  (Brown's  III,,  pi.  37). 

Syv.  Ralloa  oeylonicuf,  Gmelin. 
Inhabits  peninsular  India ;  Ceylon. 

Genua  ORTYGOMETBA,  Bay. 
0.  crex  (PI.  EiU.  750). 

Stn.  Gallianla  era,  L. 

Crex  pratenai*,  BrchiUio. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
Aghanistan.  . 

Jl»  striatuSf  L. 
81N,  &.  gnlaria,  Horefield. 

jlyam^ayam^  Sum. ;  TikfOitan,  Jav.  Inhabits 
S.  £•  Asia  and  its  islands.      Common  in  India. 

R.  indicui,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVII,  p. 

Siv.  11.  Aqaatieu  of  India,  aactorum. 

Inhabits. India  generally.    Common. 
Genua  OALLINULA,  Brissou. 
a.  cJdoropus  {PI.  Enl.  877). 


K  athiopa  at  F.  leuoorrx,  Sparnua. 


Snr.  FuliM  ehloiopoa  ct  F.  faaa^  L. 
G.  parrif  roni.  blyth. 
G.  akool  apod  Jerdoo,  Catal 

Pan  Paira,  Dahuk  Paira,  B. ;  Kiukku^  Cr 
bul.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia>  and  N.  Afn  1 
Common  in  India. 

Genua  FULICA,  L. 

F.  atra,  L.  {PL  Enl  197). 

Sth.  F.  atorrima,  L. 
F.  athiopa  at  F, 
F.  pnllata  et  atrata.  Fi 

Daari,  or  Dasami,  H. ;  Kuahhd,  Cabc! 
jiri,  Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe,  Auj,  aad  N 
Africa.     Common  in  India. 

Order  VIIL    NATAT0fiE3. 

Tribe  LONGIPENNES. 

Fam.    LARID^. 

Subfam.     LARINJL 

enua  CATARRACTA,  Bmnnidi. 

C,  cephua,  Brunnich  (Goold's  B.  £.  p 
442). 


Sriff.   Leatris  paiaaitjcQa,  Svaiaaoo. 
repidei 
L.  Baffooii,  ISoii. 


L.  crepidetB«,  Temminck. 


Inhabits  Northern 

Genua  LARUS.  L.   Gang  Chil  (t.  r .  'Gicr- 
Kite,'  B  ) :  Badkhw,  Cabul. 

L.fuaeua,  L.  (Gonld»  B.  J?.,  pi  431). 

Syit.  L.  flavipea,  Mayer. 

L,  argentatoa  apnd  Montago. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean;  BeJSei 
Indian  Ocean  ;  G.  O.  Hope ;  N.  Zealand.  C 
bul  (Bumes). 

L.  kthyaetua^  Pallas  (Buppell,  Atla^  pL  1 


Stv.}  L.  kroikooephalna,  JameaoB,  J.  A.8C  VII 


f  ^ 


Icthyaetat  rallaai,  Kanp. 

Inhabits  Asia  ;  Indian  Ocean  ;  ooousoi 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Z.   ridibundua,  L.   (PL  Enl  960, 'JT' 
Gould,  B.  fi.  pi.  4S5). 

Stji.  U  dnerariaa  at  U  orythropDi,  Oaetia. 
L.  atrieilla  at  U  nmria.  Pallaa. 
JU  oaaeaceoab  Beckataia. 
L.  capiitratna,  Temniinek, 
Sterna  obacara,  l,»atiiam. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  :  c 
less  common  in  L.  Bengal  than  L.  fuscui. 

Z.  brunnicephalua^  Jerdon,   Madr.  J  • 
XIII.  225. 

8x9.  L.  ridibnadna.  Tar.,  Saadcvmll. 

Inhabits  India  gencFally.    Common. 

Subfamily.    STBRNIN^. 

Gdng  Out,  B.  ;  TiMri,  IL 

I)iv.  I.    Skimmen* 
Genua  RUYNCHOPS,  L. 
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Rh,  aJbicoOist  Sinhioii  (Oray^s  JIL  0f«n.  \     Seena  aurantia  {lixtdrnJIll.  Ind.  2o6l. 

HrdSf  pi.  180]*    Inhabits  India  generally. 

Dir.  2.    Marsh  Terns. 


Gfnus  SILOCHfiLIDON,  Brehm. 

8.  coipiiu  (Savigay,  Ois.  d*  JSgypt^  pi.  9^ 
1 ;  GouldV  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi  22). 

ST*.  Stent  dipUL  Latham. 
8.  itreBttat,  Goald. 
Thalasatea,  Jerdon,  Catal.  No.  406. 

InbtbitB  India  generally  (neo  L.  Bengal),  and 
le  wirmer  regious  of  the  Old  World  i  Aus- 
tlia ;  rare  in  N,  \V.  Earope. 

Gam  GELOCHELIDON,  Biehm. 

6,  anglieui  (Wilson's  Jm.  Om,  pL  72,  f.  6), 

8ra.  Sterna  anglica,  Montagu. 

St.  araaea,  Wilson  (apad  AadoboD,  Selby,  and 

de  Kay). 
It  iworU  et  8t  iDeridionBlii,  Brehn. 
St.  nilotiea,  Omelin. 
St,affiBif,  Honfield  (nee  Rippeli). 

lohabits  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
iteodiogalso  toAjnerica.    Common  in  India. 

(?«w  HTDROCHELIDON,  ?oie. 

S.indka. 

8n.  VinlTa  ladiea.  Stephens. 
Stenabjbrida,  Pallaa. 
St.  leneopareia,  Nntterer. 
8t  griaea,  Honfield. 
St.  eantiacA  (P)  apad  Raffles. 
St  limilis,  Gray  (Uardv.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Samar  Saui  P,  Sam. ;  Puter-lahiU^  Jav.  lo- 
^9  Europe ;  Asia ;  Africa  ;  Malay  oonntries : 
nio  N.  W.  Earope  :  very  common  in  India. 

B.Kfluviaiilis,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VIL 
•  SI,)  of  Australia,  would  seem   to  differ  only 

Uving  the  entire  throat  white  when  iu  sdm- 
erdnss. 


Snr.  Stersft  aeeea,  8jkts. 

at  uraotia,  at  St  brtneostriB*  Ofaj. 


H.  nigra  PL  EnJ.  888). 
8t5.  Stenu  nigra,  Q»via,  et  L.  ^ 

Sr.  kwooptera,  Temminck.  j 

Inhabits  8.  Earope  ;  Africa  ;  W.  Asia.    Rare 
N.  and  G.  Kurope. 

Otfiui  THALA8BEUS,  Boie.  ^ 

n.  bengalensis  (Goald's  B.    A.   Vol.    VII. 
25). 


8ra.  Sterna  bengalensis,  Lesson. 
St.  Dwdia  (?;,  Honfield. 
Th.  Torreeai,  Oonld. 
Sterna.  Jerdon's  Catal.,  No.  403.   . 

^<^!m/ Jcaeh€r  (f),  Java.    Inhabits  Indian 
«  Maliytn  seas  ;  N.  Australia. 

Gewtt  8TEBNA,  L. 
fi«^oiw  SEENA,  Blyth. 


Inhabits  India  generally.  Common  abng 
the  rivers. 

Subgenus  STERNA. 

8t,  paradiseay  Brannieh  (VieiHot,  Oal.  de$ 
Ois.,  pL  290). 

Stit.  8t.  Dongalli,  Montagu. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  America  : 
coasts  of  India. 

St  kirttndo,  L.  (PI.  JBhL  987). 

Stn.  8t.  ftaviatilis,  Nanmann. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ;  NilgirU  $ 
Ceylon. 

St*  javanica^  Horsfield  (Hardw.  IU.  Ind, 
Zool). 

STN.  St.  melanogaster  Tenuainck. 
St.  acntieanda,  dray. 

Inhabits  India  and  lifalay  countries.  Com- 
mon along  the  riven. 

Subgenus  STEBNULA,  Boie. 

St.  mtnuta  (Pi  Enl.  996  ;  Wilson's  Jm* 
Om.  pi.  60,  f.  2). 

8tv.  Sterna  nfnnta,  L. 

8t.  tnmatrana  (P),  Raffles. 

St.  sinensis  (P),  Gmelin, —young. 

Toyang^  Jay.  Inhabits  Northern  hemisphere  : 
represented  in  S.  America  and  in  Australia  by 
closely  allied  species.  Common  on  W.  coast  of 
India. 

Div.  4.    Oceanic  Terns. 

GenuB  ONYCHOPRION,  Wagler, 

On,  melanauchen  ((Mould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pi  28). 

8tn.  f^tema  melanauchen,  T^minck. 

St.  minuta,  UonAeld  (apnd  O.IV.  QrayX 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Malayan  seas  :  N. 
Australia.  Breeds  numerously  on  Nicobar  Is- 
lands. 


On»  anasthoetiu  (Sonnerat,  Vog,  a  la  Nouv, 
Guinee,  pi,  84). 

Sin.  Stema  anasthsBtue,  Deopoli. 

6t.  panayaoaf  Latham  (nee  apud Gould  P   B.  A. 
•  Vol.  VII.  pi.  83). 

St.  infoBcata,  Lichtenitein  (from  E.  Indies). 
~    St  antarcUea,  Mas  de  Paris,  Leaion(OaIcatta). 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Ma- 
layan Seas. 

Genus  ANOUS,  Leach. 

J.  stolidus  (Gould's  B.  A,  Vol.  VII.  pi.  Zi). 

Stn.  8tema  stoUda,  L. 
A.  iiiger,  StepheBS. 
Gaira  fnsca,  briason. 
St,  philippuia  (P),  Lathsn.    * 
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C'iafikir,  Malay  (generic).  Thia  ia  of  very 
geueral  distribuiioD,  over  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parta  of  the  ocean.  Common  in  the 
Indian  aeas. 

-4.  tenuirostris  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi. 
136).  ^ 

8x5.  Sterna  teanirottri*,  Temminck. 

A,  leacocapilliu,  QoQld. 

Inhabits  coasts  of  Africa ;  Indian  Ocean  ; 
Australian  seas. 

Fam.     PROCELLARID.f). 

Omua  DIOMEDEA,  L. 

B.  exulans,  L.  (Gould's  B:  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi. 
oa)» 

Stv.  Plaatut  albatrai.  Kleia.- 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D.  melanophrys,  Temminck  (Gould's  B.  A- 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  43).     InhabiU  S.  Ocean. 

D.  chhrorhynchoe.  Latham  (Gould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  42). 

Snr.  D.  chryio8toma<  Forster. 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

2).  fidiginosa,  Gmclin  (Gould,  B.  A.  VoL 
VII.pl.  44).  X.     » 

^^n^  D.  palp«brata,  Fortter. 

B.  antafretiea,  Banki. 
p.  fiuea.  Aiuiuboii. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 
Qenm  PRpCELLAR14,  L. 

Pr.  gi^mtea,  Gmelin  (Gould's  S,  A.  Vol. 
VII.  pi.  45).     Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr.  fflacialouies,  A.  Smith  (Gould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  Yll  pi.  48).  . 

Stn.  Fr.  tenoiroalrif,  Audabon. 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

•  •  • 

Pr.  Cookii,  G.  B.  Gray  (Gould's  B.  A,  VoK 
yil,pl.61), 

Snr.  7r.  Teloz,  Solander,  MS. 
Tr.  laoooptera,  Gtoald. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr.  tuHwr^  Solander  (Gould's  B,  A  Vol 
VII.  pj.  64).    Inhabits  S.  Ooean. 

Genus  PRION,  Lacepede. 

Pr.  viUatiis  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol-  VII.  pi.  56). 

Byn.  Procellaria  rittata.  Fonter, 
ft,  Fonteri,  Lathani. 


Qenus  FELICANOIDES,  Laeepede. 

P.  urinatrix,  (Gould's  B,  A.  Vol.  YII.  f 
60). 


fiTir.  PjroceUaria  orinatriz,  Latiuun. 
Pr.  tridaeUla,  FonUr. 
Poffinaria  Garaottu,  Laatoa. 


Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 


Inhabits   8.  Ooean ;  Bay  of  Bengal  (ip%j 
Sundevall). 

Oentu  PUFFINUS,  Brisaon. 

P.  major,  Faber  (PZ.  Enl.  96i;  A,9fcdl. 
S.  Afr,  Zooh,  Avee,  pi.  6«).    • 

8tn.  Procellaria  jmiffioai,  L. 
Pr.  (irritea.  Omelio. 
P.  faiigiaoaoa,  Strickland. 
P.  dnereu,  A.  Smith. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Mediterranean  ^S.  Oceai. 

QmuB  THALASSIDBOMA,  Vigors. 

Tk,  oceanica,  Kuhl  (Gould's  B.  A  Vol  VI. 
pi.  65). 

Stn.  Th.  WilaoDii,  Bonapartau 

Procellaria  pelagica,  apad  Wiltoa. 

Inhabits  N.  and  S.  Oceans. 

Tribe  TOTIPALMATL 
Fam.    PELICANID^. 

Gemu  PHAETON,  L. 

Ph,  cBthereuSf  L.  (the  yoane ;  Gould's  B.  1 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  73). 

8tn.  Ph.  phanicarav.  Omelin  vtha  adnlt). 

Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal  ;   Indian  OcetD  .  ^ 
Sifas,  &c. 

Th.  eandidus  (PI  Enl.  369  ;  Bdvtnl«. ; 
U9,  f.  2). 

Stv.  Leptaras  eandidv,  Brimon. 

Ph.  melaoorhjnehos,  Qn^ia  (the  jm»$  . 

Inhabits  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  Indian  Ooesn .  ^ 
Seat,  &c. 

^    Genu9  SULA,  Brisson. 

8.  fiber  (Gould's  B.  A.  VoL  VII.  pL  7<; 

Brir.  Pelicaau  Abar  et  P.  aula,  U 
*    8.  anttralia,  Stepheoa. 
8.  braailiensif,  Spiz. 

Inhnbits  Tropical  Seas.    Common  ia  Bi;  < 
Bengal. 

S.  piscator  (Gould's  ^.  ^.  Vol  VIL pi " ' 

Stit.  Felieanoi  piicator,  L. 
S.  caadida,  Stepheai. 
8.  erythrorb^eha.  Brandt. 
S.  rabripea,  Gould. 

Inhabits  Tropical  Seas.    Common  ia  ^i 
Bengal,  &c. 

Genua  PELICANUS,  L. 
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P.  oHocrotaiua,  L.  (Edwards,  pi.  93). 

8th.  p.  rosfos,  STeTsmaiio,  >  n  v  n 

Onoerotalu  phceoix,  LetMn,  j  "•  *•  *'™y« 

Inhabits 8.  Europe  ;  W,  Asia;  AWca,  A. 
itttffed  head  and  neck,  copioua  pendent  crest  5 
10.  Ion;,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  feathera  very 
milike  those  ot  eiiher  Indian  Pelican. 

P.jammcus^  Horsfield  (Stephens,  in  Shaw's 
Zoology,  XUI.  109,  pi.  12). 

Snr.  P.  onoerotalos  of  lodia,  anetonun  (also  of  Fal- 
P.  erispttt  (P),  Brneh. 

EawagU^  and  Gaganbher^  H.  ;  Qara  Polo, 
BcDg.  (generic) ;  Lcmpipi,  Malay ;  Bukhul, 
lara.  lobabita  S.  E.  Asia  audits  islands. 
Common  in  India. 

P-  pkilippemis,  Gmelin  {PI.  Enl.  965). 

Snr.  P.  Rwens  et  ?.  masiUensu,  Gmelin. 

Foa^,  Arracan  ;  Wcdaiig  kadda,  Jav.  In- 
^bits  8.  E.  Asia  and  its  islands.  More  com- 
Doo  in  L.  Bengal  than  the  preceding  species. 

Gmt  GRACUIiUS,  L. 

Gr,  mho,  L.  {PI.  Eld.  937). 

8tj.  Carbo  eonaoranas,  Meyer, 

C.  ilbiTentrii/Tickell,  J.  A.  8.  XI.  IBS.^the' 

Oh^hur,  H.  ;  Khamho,  Siiidh.  Inhabits 
'orthern  hemisphere-  Not  common  in  most 
irts  of  India  and  never  in  L.  Bengal.  Most 
Jifflerous  towards  the  Himalava. 

^.  mmm  {Atlas  to  Macartnev's'^Embassy 

>C^'«a,pl.         ).  -       J    -  J 

Sts.  Pelieaniii  nnensii,  Shawr. 

ThaUcrocorax  fDaciooUis,  Stephen*. 
Pli.iMootu,  BIyth. 
Carbo  leacogaater,  Meyer. 
U  nadigola,  Brandt. 

Inhibits  Asia,  chiefly  to  the  eastward.  In 
wja,  commonest  towards  the  Himalaya,  rare 
the  peninsula,  and  never  seen  in  L.  Bengal.' 

OrLintuBi,  G.  R.  Gray  (II  Col.  322). 

Stb.  Pelicamw  gracnlus,  L.,  apod  G.  H.  Gray  (nee 
apad  Temmijick). 
P.  IcoeoRMter,  Vicillot 
Carbo  criatatu^,  Temminck. 

InhabiU  Earop« ;  Africa  to  C.  G.  Hope. 

P^?>5^7nw?i«|(Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

8ra,  Pelicanus  pygnuens,  PallRi. 
Carbo jataoiciM,  Horsfield, 
C.  meUnognathas,  Brandt. 
Phalacnxsorai  nigcr,  Vieillot. 
Halieaa  africanas  apnd  Sande? all. 

^mhhi,  Pan-koul,  H.  j  Pan-Kowa  (i.  e. 
^H«crCrow%  PawKowri^  md  Pan-iouti, , 


B.  ;  Kahen,  Sindh  ;  Tonggyee,  Arracan  •  Pe* 
ehtich,  Jav.  Inhabits  Asia  and  its  Archipelago. 
Extremely  common  throughout  India. 

Genu$  PLOTUS,  L, 

PI.  melOfnogaster,  Gmelin. 

Stn.  PL  Vaillantii  of  India,  anctoron. 

Hanwa,  and  Pan  Dubbi,  H. ;  Goyar,  -B. ; 
Teng^yeey  Arracan  ;  Dcndang  Ayer,  Sum.  In- 
habits 8.  E.  Asia  and  its  archipelago.  Com- 
mon throughout  India. 

Tribe  LAMELLIROSTBES. 

Fam.    ANA'IIDiE. 
Bans  (root  of  Anser,  &c.),  H. 
Subfam.     PHGENICOPTERINiE. 
Genw  PH(ENICOPTERUa,  L. 
Ph.  roseus,  Pallas. 

Syit.  Ph.  antiqqos,  Temminck. 

Bog^hans  (* Heron  Goose'),  R.'^Kaan  Tkun- 
fo',  B.     Inhabits  warmer  regions  of  the  old  con-  ^ 
tiiient.     Common  in  parts  of  India.     It  is  the 
smaller  Iiidian  Flamingo. 

Subfnm.    ANS^lKINiE. 
Div.  1.  Swans. 
Gmu8  CYGNUS,  L. ' 

C.  olor  (PI.  Bnl.  913). 

Stn.  Anas  olor,  L. 

C.  aibilns,  Pallan, 
C.  niansnetun,  Ray. 
C^  gibba,  Bechatein. 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  and  of  E.  Europe,  chiefly. 
C.  atraia  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  6). 

Stit.  Anas  atrata,  Latham. 
A.  platonia,  Shaw. 
Aoaa  noTSD  holIandiaB,  Bonnaterre. 

Inhabits  Australia. 

Div,  2.  Ordinary  Ckese. 
jRaj  ffanSf  H. 
Genus  ANSEB,  Brisson. 

A.  cygnoides  (PI.  Enl.  347). 
Stzt.  Anaa  cygnoides,  L. 

Inhabits  China,  where  domesticated.  Un- 
known in  the  wild  state.  The  domestic  Geese 
of  India  are  a  hybrid  race  between  this  and  the 
next  species. 

A,  ctnereUs,  Meyer  (Gould's  B.E.  pi.  847,** 
very  bad  ;  Yarreirs  Br.  Birds  III.,  53).  % 

Syv.  Anas  anaer,  L. 

Anaer  ferns,  Gesner. 
A.  Tnlgaris,  Fnllas. 
A,  palnstris,  Fleming. 
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P.  philippenris;  Onr.  (PI.  EnL  905,  ^iiy. 

8YV.    Colymbns  mioor,  et  C.  hftbridiooi.  Gwelio. 
.  O.  iatiatillia,  BriiaoD. 

Durban,   B.  ;  Puuduh,   fihagulpore.    In- 
habits Old  contiDent.    Very  common  in  India. 

APPENDIX,  No.  1. 

'  Ge»««*PSlTTiC*aS,  subgenus  CHRYSO- 
TIS,  p.  2. 

Chr.  leucocephaltiSf  Na.  8  (A). 

C^MwLORICULUS,  p.5. 

L,  tuiatieitSt  No.  46.  (A). 

Psittacus  pbilippeusis  and  Psittacula  rubri- 
frons,  refer  to  a  nearly  allied  species. 

Gc«t«  CORIPHILUS,  p.  13. 
C.  notatuB  No.  90  (A). 
^(j«u«,HALCYON,  p.  46. 


j^.  tmauropterttB^.PearMk,  J.  A  S  I 
Inhabits  L.'  Benfcal  (Sundari»aiis  esjii 
Arrakan  ;  Tenasserim  Provineea  ;  t( 
ant  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the] 
Bbngtf  p  Hot  yist  obaierred  ou  tha  ^bl 
rare  in  the  vincinity  of  Calcutta. 

Qenus  PICUS,  p.  62.     . 

P.  atraiui,  Blyth,^  J,  A.  8. 
habits  Tenasserim  Provinces. 

LEIOTHBICANiS  ?  p.  91 

GmuB  MtrSOITREA,  Blytli. 

M.  etnerea,  Blyth,  J,  A>  8.  X^ 
habits' Airak^n. 

^Qalcutta  Review,  Oat.  Bengal  A$^ 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  Jerd    ' 
India,    Bickmore    Archipdago, 
fFallace^  Malay  Arehijielago, 
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id 


*   *  •••  •••*T, 


Piwim        .^    ...Tam. 
Banka...    T£l. 


lippine   ArcbipelagoSy  oh  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  the  Tenasaerim  Provinces,  wherever  thero 
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BIRD  CHERRIES.  See  Geraaus. 
BIRD,  Dr.  James,  beloni^ed  to  the  Bombny 
Medical  Service,  io  which  he  rose  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Board.  He  was  Secretary  to 
the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  from  1344  to  1847. 
He  wrote  an  Analysis  of  the  Murat-i- 
Ahmedi,  a  history  of  Guzerat.  Lond.  As. 
Trans.  1833,  -Vol.1,  p.  1 17.  Biographical 
sketch  of  Capt.  McMurdo. — Ibid,  123.  Me- 
moir on  the  country  from  Poona  to  Kittoor. 
Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  65.  Account  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Beejapore.  Bom.  A».  Trans.  Vol.  I 
p.  367.  Translation  of  Cufic  inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabii*.  — Ibid,  239.  Transla- 
tion of  inscriptions  at  Burra  and  Bajah. — 
Ibid,  438.  Introductory  notice  to  the  history 
of  dind. — Ibid,  402.  Bibliographical  notice 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  library  at  Cutch  Bhooj. — 
Ibid.  On  Bactrinn,  Hindoo,  and  Roman  coins 
in  the  Bombay  coUectioit.^-Ibid,  293.  Ac- 
count of  temple  of  Somnauth,  from  the  Per* 
sian. — Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  On  the  Christian 
faith  in  Arabia,  and  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
from  Aden  and  Saba. — Ibid,  80.  Hindoo  gold 
coins,  and  zodiac  coins  of  Jehangeer. — Ibid, 
55  On  the  iEthiopic  family  of  languages  in 
Eastern  Africa. — Ibid,  294  Memoir  of  Gene- 
ral Kennedy. — Ibid,  417.  Historical  {^fOgra- 
pby  of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  so- 
ci;il  state  among  the  Hindoos.  Bl.  As.  Trans. 
1840,  Vol.  IX.  p.  848.  Account  of  the  city  of 
Balkh  and  its  neighbourhood,  extracted  from 
Persian  authorities.  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  II. 
p  GO.  Illustrations  of  theArab  and  Persian  geu- 
j^raphers,  or  the  geography  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
~lbid,  58.  Historical  researches  on  the  origin 
and  principles  of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  reli- 
fn'ons,  with  accounts  of  the  raves'bf  Western 
India.  Bombay,  1847,  I.  Vol.  folio— i>r. 
Btti'gi^M  CdUUogne. 

BIRD  EYE    PEPPER,     Ekg.     Capsicum 
Mccatum. 

BIRD  FEATHERS  from  the  cranes  and 
:ing-fi9bers,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
rade  in  Southern  Asia.  The  feathers  of  a  large, 
^n  kifig-fisher,  are  exported  from  Madras, 
Be  lac  at  a  time,  to  Singapore,  to  be  used  by 
Malays,  Javanese  and  Chinese.  They  sell 
re  at  200  per  cent,  profit.  8ee  Feathers. 
^61 RD  ISLAND.  Called  by  the  Malays,  Pulo 
iok,  lies  midway  between  Ceram  and  the 
ratty  group,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It 
high  solitary  mountain  resting  on  the  ho- 
of the  sea,  with  a  truncated  cone,  uninha- 
(d  except  by  myriads  of  birds,  but  natives 
)rt  to  the  island  to  collect  the  egtra :  sul- 
also  occurs  on  the  island, — Horsburgh. 
KefliDg  Islands. 


IRD  LIME,  Eng. 

I-l6im.««         ...Gb. 

...It. 


••. 


It ;  gatap   '..  Malat. 


Ptits-ohei-KIei  ...Malay 
Liga...         •..     •I..SP. 

Pissini        Tam. 

Banka 


The  substances  known  in  Europe  under 
this  name  are  the  viscid  juices  of  several  trees. 
One  is  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  middle  bark 
of  the  holly  by  boiling  it  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
water,  then  laid  in  heaps  on  the  moist  ground 
to  ferment,  with  stones  over  it,  to  press  it  down 
till  it  passes  into  a  mucilaginous  state,  then 
pounded,  washed  and  kneaded  till  free  from 
extraneous  matter  and  kept  for  four  days  in 
pots  to  ferment  and  purify  itself  when  it  is  fit 
for  use.  One  of  these,  in  Southern  India,  ia 
obtained  from  the  Falay,  the  Isonandra  acumi- 
nata. The  best  is  prepared  from  the  outer 
covering  of  the  fruit  and  tender  twigs  and  bark 
of  the  Jack  tree,  but  several  of  the  Arto-carpi 
yield  it. — Bokde.    Tom, 

BIRD  OR  SEA  COW  ISLAND,  in  lat.  3« 
43*  8.  long  55^  16*  K.,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Seychelles,  is  a  small  low  sandy  isle. — 
Ilorsburffh. 
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Abahil'ka-ghouB- 

Itth ...Hind. 

Nidi-di-TuDcbiao  .....It. 

Susuh.. Jav. 

Sarang-buroDg Mal. 

Nidos  de  la  China...    Sp. 


Q*ne-ta-tbay BuRM. 

Iudiani8ch«»-vo- 

ge]-nestjes... DriT. 

Nids  de  Tunquin Fa. 

IndianiKche-Vo- 

gelnester Geb. 

The  edible  birds'  nests  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  are  perhaps  obtained  from  more 
than  one  species  of  swallow,  but  the  La-wit  of 
the  Javanese,  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  small  dark  coloured  swallow  of  a  greenish 
hue  on  the  back,  a  bluish  hue  on  the  breast 
snd  no  white  mark.  Another  bird  seems 
to  be  the  Collocalia  nidifica,  C.  brevirostris 
McClelland.  It  inhabits  Java,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  Assam  Hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
Neilgherries,  Wynaud,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  India  at  Pigeon  Island  S.  of 
Honore,  the  Yingorla  rocks,  and  at  Sacrifice 
rock,  20  miles  S.  of  Tellicherry.  The  nests  are 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
throughout  the  areas  of  simple  upheaval  but 
not  eUewhere  ;  so  that  this  singular  production, 
which  from  its  value  is  well  known  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago, 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  tests  for  deciding  the 
character  of  the  regions  iif  which  it  is  fonnd. 
In  Java,  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to  £58S 
per  picul  of  133^  lbs.  avoird.  Dr.  Jerdon  says 
that  the  best  nests  are  from  the  Collocalia 
tinchi  (C.  fuciphaga)  which  builds  in  the  Nico- 
bar  islands  and  along  the  East  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  from  Arracan  southwards  to  Java, 
but  several  other  species  of  Collocalia  occur  in 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  far  as 
New  Guinea,  one  occurs  in  the  Mauritius  and 
one  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  nests 
are  thefefore  found  all  over  the  Malay  and  Phi* 
lippine   Archipelagos,  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 


,..T«L.   land  the Tcnasscrim  Provinces,  wherever  there 
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are  eaves  to  afford  it  shelter  and  proteotioOi  and 
these,  as  mentioned,  are  most  frequent  in  the 
limestone  formation.  But  Java  and  Borneo 
seem  to  be  their  chief  resort.  The  celebrated 
caves  of  Karang-bolong  (hoUowrocks)  situated 
iu  the  province  of  Baglen  in  Java,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  southern  sea,  may  be  described  in 
illustration.  The  entrance  into  these  caves  is  at 
the  sea  level,  and  at  the  foot  of  limestone  rooks 
several  }ii!indred  feet  in  height,  in  one  place  it 
is  200  feet  perpendicular,  before  coming  to  the 
first  ledge.  The  mouths  of  the  caves  are  about 
18  feet  broad  and  30  high,  while,  within,  they 
expand  to  breadths  of  from  60  to  1  (4  feet,  and 
to  heights  of  from  420  to  480,  the  sea  pene- 
trating them  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  and  in  rouKh  weather  rendering  them  in- 
accessible. The  descent  of  the  collectors  to  the 
caves  is  effected  by  narrow  rattan  ladders,  usual- 
ly about  74  taet  in  length,  attached  at  top  to  a 
stout  tree.  Within  the  caves  there  are  bam- 
boo scaffoldings,  in  order  to  reach  the  nests, 
which  are  detached  from  the  sides  by  the  hand, 
and  from  the  roof  by  hooks  attached  to  long 
poles.  There  are  three  periods  for  making 
the  collection,  April,  August,  and  December. 
The  nest-gatherers  are  persons  bred  to  their 
dangerous  calling,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  gathering,  plays  are  acted  in 
masks,  and  there  is  feasting  on  the  flesh  of 
buffaloes  and  goats  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
^'  lady  queen  of  the  south."  (Nai  ratu  kidul),  an 
imaginary  being,  without  whose  tutelary  aid 
the  work  of  robbing  the  nests  would, not,  as 
they  think,  prosper.  After  the  crop  has  been 
taken,  the  caves  are  hermetically  sealed  against 
human  ingress.  The  whole  annual  gathering, 
which  is  effected  at  little  cost,  amounts  to  from 
50  to  60  piculs  yearly,  or,  on  an  average,  to 
7^3701b9.  This,  which  is  worth  at  Batavia 
about  £18,000,  forms  a  convenient  and  unob- 
jectionable branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ne- 
therland  Government,  since  it  is  paid  by  strang- 
ers in  the  indulicence  of  a  harmless  folly.  Es- 
culent swallows'  nests  are,  however,  by  no 
means  confined,  as  in  the  instance  now  given, 
to  the  sea  coasts,  for  they  are  found  in  caves  in 
the  interior  both  of  Java  and  BorneO|  and  no 
doubt  they  exist  aUo  in  other  islands.  On  the 
north-western  side  of  Borneo,  and  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Baram,  birds'-nest  caves 
are  found  140  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  three  chambers,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  no  less  than  200  fa- 
thoms in  length.  These  are  the  property  of 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Kayan»  and  like  those 
of  Karang-bolong  are  carefully  guarded. — 
(Cratafurd,  Die.  p,  64  a7id  55.)  The  nests 
used  by  the  Chinese,  are  brought  principally 
from  Java  and  Sumatra  :  though  they  are 
found  on  most  of  the  rooky  islets  of  the  Indian 
Aichipelago.    The  neata  are  composed  of  a 
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mucilsginous  substance,  but  as  yet  ksf e  ntm 
been  analyzed  with  sufficient-  accuracy  to  Aa 
their  constituents,     h  is  supposed  bj  wt 
that  the   Gelidium   oorneum  enters  into  Uc 
composition,  but  it  is  more  probsble  tkil  tiii 
are  formed  by  mucus  eliminated  froia  iu  »> 
mach  of  the  swallow.  Externally,  they  kks^i 
ill  concocted,   fibrous  isiuglass,«aBd  m  of  i 
white  oolor,  inblining  to  red  ;  *tbeirthickoe«a 
little  more  than  that  of  a  silver  sf>pos,  id 
their  weight   from  a  quarter  iohaifuwit 
When  dry,  they  an  brittle  and  wtiokkd ;  ti; 
siee  is  little  larger  than  a  goose«gf[.  l^-c^.* 
that  are  dry,   white  and  cletn,  are  tU  o. 
valuable.     Tbey  are  piicked  in  buadies,  «.a 
split  rattans  run  through   them  to  preynv 
tneir  shape.     The  quality  of  the  neaii  %hn 
according  to  the  situation  and  eiteoi  of  u« 
caves,  and  the  time   at  which  they  iie  nia. 
If  procured  before  the  young  srefle^i^  re 
nests  are  of  the  beat  kind  ;  if  thej  eoatia  tzv 
only,  they  are  still  valnable  ;  but  if  tke  jatji 
are  in  the  nests  or   have  left  thein,  tbe  v«4£ 
are  then  nearly  worthless,  being  dar1(-eokn:&, 
streaked  with  blood,  and  intcnuied  vitb  Ici- 
then  and  dirt.    The  nests  ara  proeiinbU  uis 
every  year  ;  the  best  are  found  in  deep,  ^^"^ 
caves,  which,  if  not  injured,  will  eootisu '.) 
produce  indefinitely.     It  was  oaoe  tbooglit  ni'* 
the  caves  near  the  sea-coast  were  the  ooii  p* 
dnctive  ;  but  some  of  the  most  profittb^f  y-^ 
found,  are  situated   fifty  miles  in  the  i&ur.  l 
This  fact  aeems  to  be  against  the  opisioa  i'^^ 
the  nests  are  composed  of  the  soawa  of  («l  s* 
of  biche  de  mar.    Everywhere,  tae  metbod  ^ 
procuring  these  nesta  somewhat  leeemblM  iH 
of  catching  birds  in  the  Orkney  islca.  Sosf  c 
the  caves  are  so  precipitous,  that  do  ou  ifi 
those  accustomed  to  the  employment  from  \^ii 
youth,  can  obtain   the  nests,   '  being  oi>i}  i^ 
proachable,'  says  Crawfurd,  *  by  a  perpeaimr 
lar   descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  Ui:cr 
of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a  sea  rolliog  «■ 
lently  against  the  rocks.    When  the  oMflti  ,\ 
the  cave  is  attained,  the  perilona  task  otuiM 
the  nests  must  often  be  performed  bj  vr» 
light,  by  penetrating  into  reocssea  of  tbe  r«h 
where    the   slightest  slip  would  be  isili 
fatal  to  the  adventurere,  who  aee  nothinf 
them  but  the  turbulent  surf  mdnaf  !t» 
into  the  chasms  of  the  rocL    After  tan 
obtained,  they  are  aeparated  fiooi  f«atbo» 
dirt,    are  carefully  dried  and  packed,  ui 
then  ready  for  tbe   consumer.    The  CI 
who  are  the  only  people  that  pureluas  tbea  a 
their  own  use,    carry    them  is  janbtfi 
Chineae  market,  where  they  ooomand  ci:n>^ 
gant  prioea  ;  the  best,  or  whhekiad,  c* 
being  worth  $1,800  per  peoul,  which  a  m 
twiee  their  weight  in  silver.    ThsB'^wo.^ 
kind  is  worth  from  91,800  to   Sl>^    * 
the  worst,  or  those  procured  alier  &^r 
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^50  or  $900  per  peeul :  it  is  according  to 
kse  three  qualities,  tbat  the  duty  is  now 
eyied.  Latterly  nesta  of  first  quaKty  fetoh 
63  2-8  the  poaod^  those  of  the  second  quality 
h.  i\d.  and  the  third  sort  only  3«.  \d.  The 
nost  part  of  the  best  kind  is  sent  to  Peking 
or  the  use  of  the  court.  It  appears,  therefore, 
hat  this  curious  dish  is  only  an  article  of  ex- 
xDsive  luxury  among  the  Chinese ;  the  Japa- 
lese  do  not  use  it  at  atl,  and  how  the  former 
)eople  acquired  the  habit  of  usin|;  it  ia  only 
ess  singular  than  their  peraevering  in  it.  They 
iODsiderthe  birda*  neata  as  a  great  atimnlant 
ind  tonic,  but  ita  beat  quality,  perhapa,  ia  ita 
teing  perfectly  harmleaa  or  useful  in  ao  far  aa 
t  retemblea  gelatine*  Certainly  other  gelati- 
koua  substancea  uaed  aa  food  would  be  equally 
•erTiceable.  The  labor  beatowed  to  render  it 
it  for  the  table  ia  enormoua  ;  every  feather, 
lid,  or  impurity  of  any  kind  ia  carefully .  re- 
Qoved ;  and  then,  after  undergoing  many  waah- 
Di;s  and  preparationa,  it  ia  atewed  into  a  aofl, 
QQcilaginoua  jelly. 

The  sale  of  birds'  neata*  ia  a  monopoly  with 
li  the  govemmenta  in  whoae  dominions  it  ia 
)and.  It  ia  eatimated  by  Crawfurd  that  about 
43,000  pounda,  at  value  of  $1,263,570,  are 
DDually  sent  away  from  the  Archipelago,  most 
fwhich  is  brought  to  China.  Java  alone  aenda 
bout  27,000  Iba. ;  .mostly  of  the  first  quality, 
stimated  at  f  60,000. 

The  most  of  the  trade  heretofore  has  been  in 
le  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Portugueae,  and 
^rrign  merchanta  have  had  but  little  to  do  with 
;  no  account  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
Bportation  can  therefore  be  obtaiued.  This 
the  reason  why  the  estimated  importation  is 
laced  10  low  in  the  Tabular  Statement,  aa  it  ia 
srhaps  not  one  half  of  the  amount  brought  to 
hina.- (i/brwon,  143.) 

A  few  birda'  nesta  of  the  eaoulent  awallow 
t  to  begot  from  a  rocky  ialand  about  20  milea 
rath  of  Tellicherry,  named  Sacrifice  Rock. 
nail  quantities  are  occaaionally  brought  to 
ombs?  from  the  Malabar  Ooaat,  which  are  re- 
:ported  to  China.  The  only  preparation  the 
rds'  nesta  undergo  ia  that  of  aimple  drying 
ithont  direct  expoanre  to  the  ann ;  after  which 
ey  are  packed  in  small  boxea.  The  Edible- 
st  swallowa,  or  swiftlets,  are  so  numerous  in 
e  limestone  oaves  on  the  islets  and  islanda 
i  the  Tavoy  coast,  that  the  Government  reve- 
tefrom  the  bird  neat  farm  in  1847  waa  nearly 
'Ten  thousand  mpeea  ;  but  in  1849,  it  fell  to 
^than  seven  thouaand  rupees.  At  Mergui 
'v  are  not  so  numerous.  The  nests,  which 
tUktn  before  the  bird  lajs  its  eggs,  sell  in 
luoa  for  about  forty -five  rupees  the  pound. 

In  relation  ta  the  identification  of  the  species 
9vallow8,  Mr.  Blyth  says  :   ''  as  regards  the 
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son  to  suppose  that  this,  as  described,  with  yel- 
low irides  and  white-tipped  tail,  has  any  proto- 
type  in  nature :  the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly 
throughout  the  Cypaelidse,  but  may  refer  per- 
hapa  to  the  white  tail-markings  of  some  real 
himndo,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
structor of  the  edible  nests.  Dr.  Uorsfield  givM 
the  species  termed  Imoet  by  the  Javanese  as  Hi^ 
rundo  eseulenta,  Oabeck,  stating  that  the  speci- 
mens which  he  examined  in  Java,  and  those 
which  he  took  to  England,  differ  from  Latham's 
deacription  in  being  uniformly  ofablackiah  co*. 
lour,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  rectricea. 
Another  apecies,  the  linchi  of  the  Javanese,  ha 
gives  as  B,  fuciphaga,  Thnnberg  stating  that 
•  its  nest  is  constructed  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
connected  with  the  same  gelatinous  substanea 
which  composes  the  edible  nest  of  the  preceding 
species.*  In  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, the  same  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  lawei  and  ItftUyej  and  the  neat  of  the 
latter  ia  deaeribed  to  be  without  the  leaat  value. 
And,  it  ia  added  :  '  the  reaidence  of  the  ai?al- 
lowa,  or  awiftlets,  termed  lintye^  in  the  cavea, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  others,  for 
which  reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  each  gathering.  The  nests  which  they 
make  are  constructed  of  graaa-stalks.  They  are, 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully 
made  as  the  others.'  <  Ueer  Hooyman  likewise 
states,  that  besides  the  2au^, other  apeciea  reaort 
to  the  aame  caverns,  which  are  named  momo, 
boeroTtg-iUzm,  hoercmg-zoekae^vxA  lintje,  *  These,* 
he  adda,  '  are  very  aimilar  to  each  other,  except-  ^ 
ing  the  aecond,  which  haa  the  head  larger  ;  and 
the  feathers  of  all  are  entirely  black.  The  neata 
which  they  construct  are  black  and  friable,  com- 
poaedofa  light  down,*  (agglutinated  ?)—•  An 
opinion  prevails  that  the  presence  of  these  birda 
is  injurious  to  the  caverns,  on  which  account 
they  are  driven  away  as  much  aa  posaible. 
Another  writer  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Bata- 
viaasch  Oenootschap,  mentions  the  momo  or 
loerong-itam  (thus  brinjjing  together  M.  Hooy- 
man's  first  two  species.)  as  a  large  kind  with 
plumed  tarsi,  indicating  thua  a  true  cypselus, 
which  ia  probably  the  oonstruotor  of  the  nesta 
assigned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and  others  to  the 
linchi.  Assuredly,  however,  the  CoMocaWa/uci- 
phaga,  Hirundo  fucipKoffay  (Thnnberg,)  MncAs 
or  lintye  of  the  Javanese,  identical  upon  com- 
parison with  Javanese  specimens,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous 
nests  gathered  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal :  and  the  often  quoted  notice  by  Sir  G. 
Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the  Earl  of  Macart- 
ney's Embassy  to  China,  must  refer  either  ^  to 
C.  fuciphoffa,  or  to  an  entirely  new  species, 
which  is-hardly  to  be  supposed,  in  the  locality, 
for,  he  remarks :  *  the  birds  which  bnild  these 
nests  are  small  grey  swallows,  toith  bellies  of  a 
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of  (7.  fuciphaga  ;  and  this  particular  species 
occurs  abundantly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and 
the  Mer^ui  Archipelago,  and  so  high  as  on  cer- 
tain rocky  islets  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  where  the  nests  are  annually 
gathered  and  exported  to  China.    !Froni  all  this 
range  of  coast  Mr.  BIy  th  had  seen  no  other  spe- 
cies than  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
other  has  been  observed  ;  and  he  had  examined 
a  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the  nests,  collected  in  the  Nicobars 
and  preserved  in  spirit,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
flame  species.  Still,  what  appears  to  be  0.  nidi- 
fica  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior 
of  India,  though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the 
coasts  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  O.fucir 
^haga  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
remarked  inland  in    this  country."     It   may 
however,  says  Dr.  Mason,  be  here  added  that 
C,  fuciphaga  is   constantly    seen   inland    in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces.    The  Karens  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tenasserim  in   the  latitude   of 
Tavoy,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and 
they  say  it  crosses  the  mountains  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  year.     That  it  is  the  same 
species  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  Karen 
name  of  the  bird  is   '^  the  white  swallow," 
from  its  white  belly.— (Mason,)  Mr.  Low,  also, 
writing  from  Sarawak,  tell  us  that  the  edible 
nests   of  the  little   swallows  are  all   of  the 
black   kind,   the  beautiful   white  ones   being 
only  found  in  the  rocky  caves  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  :  they  are  built  by  two  different 
and   quite  dissimilar  kinds   of  birds,   though 
both  are  swallows.     That  which  produces  the 
white  nest  is  larger  and  of  more  lively  colours : 
its  belly  is  whitCi   but  these  birds  are  very 
rare  in  Sarawak.       Skins  of  the  smaller  and 
darker   bird,    which   inhabits   the   lime-stone 
mountains  of  the  interior  he  had  sent  home. 
This  kind  is  never  found  on  the  sea-coast, 
nor  does  the  other  bird  ever  frequent  inland 
places.    The  neat  produced  by  the  small  bird 
is  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  being,  like  the 
bird  itself,  of  a  dueky  colour,  and  mixed   with 
feathen :   that  of  the  coast  is  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  resembles  a  net-work  of  isinglass, 
l^ealhers  are  not  mixed  with  thii,  and  it  is  free 
from  all  other  impurities :   it  is   this   kind 
which  sells  for  so  high  a  price  in  China.     The 
nests  are  found  in  deep  and   dark  caves,  in 
situations  extremely  difficult  of  access,  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    Stages  and  frames  of  bamboo  are  erected 
along  the  sides  of  the  precipices  leading  to  the 
caves,  and  on  these  fragile  pathways  the  Dyaks 
advanee  to  their  mouths ;   in   other   situations 
they  are  let  down  by  rattans  from  the  heights 
abovr.     Bo)h  means  are  highly  dnngerous,  and 
accidents  are  said  frequently  to  occur.  The  black 
Jcind  are  sold  in  Sarawak  at  four  rupees  per 
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pound,  but  the  price  varies  aocordiog  to  tk^ 
mand  and  supply*— ("Zou^f  Sarai0ak^jK%,{. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  thedaifotj 
work  which  must  be  performed  by  thecollf't.i 
the  following  is  an  exact  descriptios  U  l 
To  enter  the  caves  you  descend  onepnd^A 
of  two  hundred  feet,  nearly  perpendicohr,  .< 
means  of  one^  two  or  three  rattan  Uddcn  i»  • 
cording  to  the  greater  or  lesa  height)  v  t 
are  5  inches  broad  and  each  77  Itet  loo;.  T 
lateral  or  principul  ropea  are  compoied  of  i  : 
rattans,  twisted  together  to  a  thicknesi  o(  tt 
inches,  and  having  wooden  steps  two  ia:tA 
thick  and  thirteen  inches  distant  fcon  o . 
other.  The  upper  end  of  the  ladder  is  t . 
fHsteued  to  a  strong  tree  by  black  ropes  aJ 
the  lower  end  is  placed  on  one  of  the  rods. 

In  order  to  reach  one  of  the  caves,  tbej  aiu 
use  of  two  rattans  each  one  hundred  lad  cu'i: 
feet  long  ;  but  in  some  cliffs,  bambooi  an  tyi 
12  to  18  feet  long  which  are  placed  one  iV^c 
the  other — that  they  may  steady  theastdfc!  \« 
holdiufr  the  upper  when  walking  along  the  u* 
der.  The  entrance  of  the  caves  is  about  4>  ^a 
broad,  more  or  less,  and  30  high-  Tb«  istr:-^ 
is  from  60  to  I U  feet  broad  and  fron  4^ 
480  high.  The  bottom  of  roost  of  the  nso  * 
washed  for  about  one  quarter  of  itJ  iaf: 
by  the  sea,  three,  four  or  more  feet  in  drpti. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  to  cons^u 
limestone.  In  the  caves  are  stages,  ffl«i<  (•' 
bamboos  which  are  bound  fast  with  ropes  to '.«« 
walls  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  coDecton  str* 
It  often  happens,  in  consequence,  that  tbe  r  ^ 
on  which  the  ropes  of  the  stajte  src  futry^ 
become  loosened  and  the  whole  stage  is  \rr- 
pitated,  which  sometimes  occasions  a  lost  o'  ' 
Most  of  the  nests  are  taken  fron  the  »: 
by  tbe  hand,  and  those  which  are  on  the  r.W 
by  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  ioog  bust'- 
The  swallow  named  laufet^  has  s  cooprc*^- 
head,  which,  however,  with  its  thick  sndro^  ' 
ed  feathers  appears  large  in  oonipsrisoa  '(- 
the  body.  The  beak  is  broad  and  wide  wM  i 
black  awl-shaped  small  point  bent  do«o*r-» 
The  eyes  are  black  and  tolerably  Urge,  wt  •-* 
tongue  arrow  shaped.  The  throat  is  toy  ^^ 
as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  wings  s&d  '*' 
Tbe  feet  consists  of  four  toea  of  wbiei  A.** 
are  in  front  and  one  behind.  All  the  •'« 
have  black,  curved,  sharp,  and  tolcnblT .  *• 
claws,  so  that  the  bird  can  every  «bere  •■' 
fast  hold  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  Ike  ui  » 
almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  ^^^'  '^ 
throat,  the  wiu^s  and  the  head  aie  tpn^i ' 
the  bird  has  a  circular  appeannee.  IbeO'  • 
is  greyish  black  inclining  a  little  to  fTK"* 
the  back  near  the  tail  to  the  belly  tbe  Uif >  ^ 
passes  into  mouse-colour.  Th«  breast  is  -I 

Besides  these,  another  species  calhd 'f^'." 
inhabits   some   caves.      These  art  so«<«l 
smaller,   and   have  a   white  breast.    Ibc*-'- 
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upecU  they  afpree  completely  with  the  lawet* 
['he  nests  which  they  make  are  constructed  of 
rasa  stalks.  They  are,  however,  of  the  same 
}rni,  and  are  as  artfully  made  as  the  others, 
lUt  are  irithout  the  least  yalue.  The  residence 
f  the  liiitye  swallows  ia  the  oaves,  contri- 
otes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  caves,  for 
rbich  reasoo  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as 
ottible  at  each  gatheriug. 

On  the  walls  of  the  rocks,  the  birds  build 
heir  nests  in  horizontal  layers  close  to  each 
ther,  at  different  heights  from  50  to  300  feet, 
sthey  find  room,  and  leave  no  space  open,  pro- 
ided  the  walls  are  clean  and  dry  ;  for  when  they 
irore  damp  they  forsake  their  nests.  When 
he  sea  attains  a  high  level>  which  is  usually 
iccoDpxDied  by  a  strong  surf  beating  against 
he  cliffs,  a  percolation  of  water  is  caused 
ihich  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 

In  the  mornings  at  break  of  day  the  birds 
ly  out  with  a  great  noise  to  seek  their  food,  to 
he  oeighbouring  places,  in  the  east  monsoon  or 
try  season,  but  iu  the  west  monsoon  or  rainy 
tMon,  I  hey  do  not  go  far.  They  return  to 
heir  cafes  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  feed  upon  different  kinds  of  insects, 
ioverinv  above  the  stagnant  waters,  for  which 
heir  wi«le  open  beak  is  very  useful.  Their 
greatest  enemies  are  the  birds  ukng  and  alap 
ilap,  who  pull  the  young  swallows  out  of  the 
ioles  and  seize  many  as  they  fly  out  of  the  caves. 
rhey  form  the  nests,  by  returning  the  strong- 
it  Hnd  best  fragments  of  the  food  which  they 
tare  eaten.  When  the  nests  have  been  all 
)lttcked,  the  entrances  are  closed  with  bamboo 
toces,  the  doors  are  sealed,  and  the  rattan 
idders  are  brought  back  to  the  store-house. 
i'he  nests  in  the  atore-house  are,  some  days 
ifirrvards,  weighed,  and  packed  iu  hampers 
<eboks,  each  25  catties),  made  very  tight  with 
TOSS  ropes,  and  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
iferseer.  Pieces  of  paper  are  placed  on  each 
lumper,  with  the  number  and  the  nett  weight 
^i  tiie  nests  written  on  it.  All  this  having 
«cii  done,  the  hampers  are  surrounded  with 
^Dut  leaves,  prepared  iu  the  manner  of 
ladjang  mats.  Every  two  hampers  are  then 
D^e  faat  to  a  piece  of  bamboo  (pikol  an) 
Jrofidcd  with  two  props,  in  order  that,  when 
^ting  on  the  way,  the  hampers  may  not 
ouch  the  ground.  They  are  besides  covered 
vitb  pinang  bark,  so  that  when  it  rains  the 
»altr  can  run  off.  Finally  they  are  all  sent  to 
^urakartain  order  that  they  may  be  there  sorted. 
Ihe  evening  before  the  birds'  nests  are  sent 
^"  another  feast  is  given,  and  on  the  following 
looming,  all  the  coolies  depart  with  their  harop- 
tn  for  8urakarta  amidst  the  playing  of  the 
pjmflaugand  shouts  of  havTSkh.—Junrrud  of 
'''  f'idian  Archipelago,  No,  III,  Sq)(emb€r 
mi  iHifjen  101  to  108. 
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Papua  Birds Eva. 

Maoukddvata Jav. 

Ave  de  Pardino...  Port. 
Bnrong  devata... Malay. 

Birds  of  Paradise^  named  by  the  Indians, 
birds  of  Ternate  ;  {Faimoni  de  Bomate,  His- 
toire  Nalurelle,  IF,  296.)  by  the  Ternatians 
birds  of  God  j  {Falentyn.  Indian  Archipe" 
logo.  Vol,  ILL  p.  306-313.)  by  the  Dutch, 
king's  birds;  (Forreni^B  Voyage  to  New  Guu 
nea,  142).  and  by  the  Spaniards,  birds  of 
the  sun,  {AldrovanduB^  Falmont  de  Bomare, 
Fol.  IF,  page  297-  The  name  Manuco-devata,  or 
Bird  of  God,  has  been  adopted  in  modifications 
by  several  naturalists.  (Margrav  Brasil,  207  ; 
Rai,  Syn.  Av.  21-27,  Briss.  2,  130.  See 
Buffon  HUL  Nat  dea,  Ois.  IlL  207.)  The 
Birds  of  Paradise  {Pritchard  Researches,  I,  83.] 
the  most  beautiful  of  winged  creatures,  were 
fabled  by  the  fancy  ot  the  Arabian  poet,  as 
visitants  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  and  among 
the  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  it  is  believed 
that,  when  old,  and  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  the  Paradise  Birds  fly  upward  towards 
the  sun  ;  but  having  spent  their  strength  in 
the  inferior  world,  fail  to  reach  again  their 
celestial  home,  fall  and  die  as  they  descend — a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgotten  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  (See  Caomens,  Luaiad,  Book  X.)  No 
representation  can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or 
excel  the  lustre  of  their  plumage.  They  were 
supposed  footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting, 
until  it  was  tiiscovered  that  the  Indians  cut 
of  their  feet  before  preserving  them.  They  are 
caught  in  New  Guinea,  the  Arru  islands,  Misol, 
Sttlwatti,  Wajjiou,  (Orawfurd,  Journ,  Ind.Arch^ 
IV,  182).  In  the  nutmeg  season  aUo  they  come 
from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
N.  Guinea  and  9ail  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty 
over  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  form  valuable  articles  of  export.  Europe 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  Batavia,  China  from 
the  Molucca  and  Arru  isles,  while  the  natives  of 
that  remote  group,  with  many  of  the  Malays, 
adorn  their  casques  at  martial  pageants  with 
feathers  plucked  from  their  glittering  wings. 
[Falentyn^  qu,  ForreU  Voyage  to  New  Guinea^ 
142.)  In  Linnmus  genus  Paradisea,  many  bitda 
were  included  now  transferred  to  other  genera, 
but  three  species  of  Birds  of  Paradise  are  still 
included  in  that  genus.  These  are  P.  apoda, 
Linn,  with  back  of  deep  maronne  brown,  con- 
trasting with  the  golden  fulvous  neck.  It  is 
the  P.  Major  of  Shaw.  It  has  peculiar  dense 
feathering  on  the  breast.  P.  Papuana,  Beehslein 
(P.Minor,  Forster)  back  of  a  pale  golden  brown, 
shading  with  the  golden  fulvous  of  the  neck 
which  is  continued  nil  roun<l  tho  neck  only  in 
this  species.  P.  Bubra  Cuvier,  (P.  Sanguinea, 
^IiaWjYia  bright  golden  fulvous  on  the  crown, 
neck  and  back   its  auxiliary  plumes   are   gor- 
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geou8  red.  All  have  sliort  velvetty  feathers  of 
B  golden  fulvous  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape, 
with  the  throat  and  forehead  deep,  dark,  satiny 
green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  small 
feet,  head  and  wiogs^  owing  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  them.  The  living  bird  is  a  model  of 
symmetry.  The  adult  male  birds  have  orna- 
mental tufts  of  long  airy  plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker 
of  India,  and  in  two  species  the  middle  pair 
of  tail  feathers  are  long  wiry  barbless  stems, 
and  the  red  kind  have  a  broad  flat  ribband 
of  whale  bone  substance.  The  beautiful  little 
creature  popularly  known  as  the  king-bird  of 
paradise ;  the  Cincinuurus  regius,  has  a  deep 
emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  tail-feathers ; 
the  Samalia  magnifica  has  huge  neck  tufts. 
In  the  Parotea  sex-setaceai  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  a  large  floccose  mass.  The  splendid 
Lophorina  superba  has  its  scapulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle, 
and  is  peculiarly  adorned  on  the  breast.  The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the    Arru  islands.      They  are  shot 

with  sharp  or  blunt  arrows.  They  are  as  omni*  .  .     , 

vorous  as  the  crow,  fond  of  displaying  their  *°®  Mewatti  and  Bheehar  and  are  no*  cvt. 
plumage,  and  like  the  Turkeys,  argua  phca- ,  ^^g  ^om  Rohilcund  to  Muttra,  alao  ia  Shi^f 
aants  and  the  dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupi-  «o»dj  Furruckabad  Eyta  of  Mynpori  sad  G:f 
cola  cayana,  are  fond  of  displaying  their  plum-  :  "^ckpoor,  and  a  clan,  now  mahomedaoi,  »w 
age.  It  is  not  however  solely  to  the  genus  ^^^ed  in  Muzaffarnuggar.  All  the  doib  diii 
Paraduea  that  the  term  Birds  of  Paradise  is 
given.  Mr.  Russel  Wallace,  applies  it  to  the 
following  :  — 


any  Just  idea  of  the  mtgiiifleeBoe  of  tlie  ipeas. 
It  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Guiaa. 
Seleucides  alba,  the  Twelve  Wired  Ptnb 

Bird,  in  New  Guinea  and  Salwattr. 
Ptiloris  magnifies,  the  Scale  Brsssted  Po 

disc  Bird,  New  Guinea. 
Ptiloris    Albert!,    Prinoe   Albert's  Pinik 

Bird,  in  North  Austmlia. 
Ptiloris   Paradisea,  (he  Rifle  Bird,  ia  Eis 

Auatralia. 
PtUons  Viotorie,  the  VietoriaSikBiris 
N.  E.  Australia, 
Astrapia  nigra,    the  Paradiae  PiCi  ia  5:f 

Guinea. 
Sericulaa  aureus,    the  Paradise  Oriok,  a 
New  Guinea  and  Salwaity. — India»Fu^ 
Mr.  EushU  WaUaee.    Mr.  Bikmm. 
BIRD  PEPPER.     Capsicum  frataeeai. 
BIHREJA,  Hind.    Galbannn. 
BIRJUGAR.     One  of  the  36  Boyil  n» 
amongst  the  Rajputs,  desoendenti  of  Btrj 
through  Lava,  his  second   son.    Tbeir  opJ^ 
nents,  the  GuchwAha,  also  descend  from  Sizi- 
The  family  state  that  they  came  from  B^i-i^ 
the  capital  of  Dcoti  in  the  Macherri  cuvTi 
They  settled  in  Dor  country,   then  sUQ|hirfi 


Paradisea  apoda,   the  Great  Paradise  Bird 

in  the  Arru  Islands. 
Paradisea  papuana,  the  Lesser  Paradise  Bird 

in  New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Jobie. 
Paradisea  rubra,  the  Red  Paradise  Bird,    in 

Waigiou. 
Cincinnurus  regius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird, 

in  New   Guinea,  Arru  Islands  j   Mysol, 

Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes  speciosa,   the  Magnificent,    in 

New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes  Wilsoni,  the  Bed  Magnificent, 

in  Waigiou. 
Lophorina  atra,  the  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 
Parotia  sezpennis,  the  Golden  Paradise  Bird, 

in  New  Guinea. 
Semioptera  Wallacei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in 

Batchian  and  Gillolo. 

Epimachus  magnua  {Uptipa  magna,  Gm., 
U.  st*purba.  Lath.).  Body  generally  black  or 
brownish-black  ;  tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long 
as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet  in  length, 
French) ;  feathers  of  the  sides  eloni^ated,  raised, 
curled,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
azure,  and  emerald  green,  like  precious  stones  ; 
the  head  and  the  beUy  lustrous  also  with  steel- 
blue,  &c.    In  trutby  language  fails  to  oonvry 


long  since  became  mahomedana,  loaieioSii 
time  of  Ala-ud-din.  KhWli.—EUiot, 

BIRHASPATI.  The  planet  Joptter.  Sa 
Bani.  , 

BIRHBRIA.  One  of  the  Chamar  tribei- 
Elliott. 

BIRI,  HiKD.  iBrua  Javanica. 

BIRIJA,  Hind.  Turpentine  of  Finos  locj- 
folia. 

BIRJEE  PAS3.  One  of  the  passes  fna 
Knnawar  to  the  outer  Himalayas. 

BIRJIA,  HiKD.  One  of  the  Ahirtriba- 
Ell. 

BIR  KAIA,  TxL.  Cueumis  aeutaagtlL* 
Boxb. 

BIRK,  ALSO  VIRK,  one  of  the  »oit :» 
tinguished  of  the  Jat  tribea. 

BIRKET-EL-HAGI,  or  the  pilgrim'i  ?» 
is  four  leaguea  eaatward  ftrom  Cairo.  It  ^  ^ 
pretty  considerable  lake,  which  reai^  •' 
water  fVom  the  Nile.— M'cfrttAr'a  TrattU,  T . 
/,  p.  65. 

BIRKOONDA.  in  Ii.  TT**  20*  B.  aadL  1' 
18' N. 

BIRKOOTT,inL.  87*  49' RaadLir 
23' N. 

BIRM-BAT.    See  Bhat 

BIRME  KI  JAR,  Due.  Root  of  IV  -^ 
santhes  inciea. 

BIRMI,  Hind.  Oratseva  nurvils,  H*».- 
0.  Roxhurghii,  also  Taxus  bacctU,  the  Yt* 
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BIBS. 


BISCOITO. 


BIRMUPEA.  A  river  in  Haldab. 

BIROHUR,  in  L.  76^  23'  E.  and  L.  27« 
4'N. 

BIROTAi  Hind.  Zizyphus  nammnlaria. 

BIROZJ,  Hind,  also  Ganda  biroza,  and 
at  biroza.  Hind.   Pinua  longifolia, 

BIRRE,  Hind.  Pioea  Webbiana,  Pioea 
lodrow,  the  silver  fir. 

BIRBI,  Hind.  Clematis  Nepalensis. 

BIRGO,  Hind.  Nima  quas&ioides. 

BIRGUS  LATRO.  The  eoooanut  crab,  her- 
tit  cnb,  or  robber  crab,  of  the  Keeling;  islandsi 
)  t  kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  short 
od  long  tailed  crabs,  and  bears  great  resem- 
i&Dce  to  the  paguri.  Mr.  Davidson  observed 
btir  habits  in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  fonnd 
h$t  they  live  on  the  cocoanuts  that  fall  from 
he  trees.  The  story  of  their  climbing  these 
Hdmi  and  detaching  the  heavy  nuts  is  merely  a 
lory..  Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by 
try  strong  and  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by 
tHers  narrov  and  weiik.  To  extract  the  nour- 
shment,  it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
rom  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 
ituatedy  sod  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them 
ritb  its  heavy  daws,  until  an  opening  is  effect- 
d.  It  then,  by  ita  posterior  pincers  extracts  the 
thite  albuminous  substance.  It  inhabits  deep 
)arTo«8,  where  it  accumulates  surprising  quan- 
ities  of  picked  fibre  of  cocoanut  husks,  on 
fM  it  rests  *aa  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diur- 
ui.  but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
ke  lea,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  branchese.  It  is 
ftn  gooid  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of  fat  ac- 
lamolated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger  ones, 
lometiffles  yields,  when  melted,  as  much  as  a 
)Qart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed  great 
ielicacies  and  are  fattened  for  the  table— « 
BUmore,  149.     Mr.  Davidson, 

BIRS  NIMRUD  is  seven  miles  from  Baby. 
OB.  According  to  Bnnsen  the  bilingual  in. 
scription  found  on  the  original  spot  by  Baw- 
nwa,  ob  the  walls  of  the  temple,  among  the 
'QioaofBirs  Nimmd,  teaches  us  that  this  build* 
ng  which  forma  the  nucleus  of  that  mound, 
raa  the  sanctuary  of  Merdach  (Mars)  erected 
>y  Nabopalassar  and  Nabukodnossor.  The 
^rm  is  Tarkisb  and  means  the  tower  or  Akron 
»f  Nimrod.  The  Jewa  style  it  Nebuchadnezzar's 
)mon.  It  waa  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Bioh 
tnd  others  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Bdas.— JtMwen,  Vol.  IV.  p.  414, 

1^IS8.  The  Qamns  givea  Birs  as  the  name  of 
&  town  or  district  between  Hillah  and  Kufah, 
*^icb  b  still  known ;  and  is  conjoined  with 
^1,  in  the  GhaUaic  Sidra  Rabba  of  the 
&>iKBaas,  under  the  name  of  Barsif ;  whence  the 
Bon)tippo  of  Btrabo,  and  other  ancient  an- 
w»ts,  direeily  proceeds. — Mignm'$  TraveU 
W^  .259  m.  Bmsm,  Vol.  IV.p.  Hi.  Siei'a 


BIRT,  H.  ALSO  BRIT  A  and  BURT.  A  grant 
of  land  under  stipulations.  It  also  means  pro- 
prietary right. — EUiot. 

BIRTHWORT,  Eno  Aristolochia  bracteata. 
Retz.  Roxb.  and  A.  longa,  is  the  long-eared 
birth  wort. 

BIRTH,  second  (or  twice  bom).  These  are 
terms  frequently  met  with  in  works  on  the 
hindu  peoplC)  and  indicate  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied  has  received  the  zonnaar  or 
sacriiiciHl  cord.  It  is  often  used  by  Sudra 
hind  us  to  imply  conversion  of  heart.  See 
Hindu.  Poita.  Zonnaar. 

BIKUNI.  The  takhallus  or  nom-de  plume  of 
Abu  Rihan,  author  of  tbe  Tarikh-i-Hind,  or 
history  of  India,  A.  D.  1331.  See  Abu 
Rihan. 

BIRUN-JASIF,  PxBS.  Artemisia  vulga- 
ris.— Linn, 

BIS,  Hind.  Myricaria  Germanics,  Salix 
alba,  S.  tetraaperma,  "  Kala  bisa,"  Hind.  Hip* 
pophae  rhamnoides. 

BISAD^  or  Yesadae  or  Besads,  a  race  al- 
luded to  in  the  tract  of  Falladius  de  moribus 
Brachmanorum,  written  about  A.  1).  400  and 
the  aame  name  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  a  simi- 
lar race  inhabiting  northern  India. 

BISAHAR.  This  range  of  mountains,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  extends  for 
almost  sixty  miles  from  the  lofty  cluster  of 
Jumnotri  peaks  to  the  Sutlej  below  Shaiul. 
The  Bisahor  peaks  range  in  heights  from 
16,982  to  20,916  feet,  the  highest  being  the- 
peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  paases  are  from  14,891, 
to  16,035  feet  in  heiight.  The  great  mass  of 
this  range  is  granite.  The  people  speak  a 
Hindi  dialect  See  Ladak.  Thoji-chanmo. 

BISAM,  Ger.  Musk. 

BISAMGURRY,  in  L.  84*  42'  E.  anJ*L, 
19^  n'  N. 

BISATI,  Hind.  A  pedlar,  from  ••Bieat," 
Hind,  stock. — EIL 

BISAWNETT,  in  L.   78"  89'  E.   and  L. 

I8«  48'  N. 

BISATA.  A  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  Ambergris  is  frequently  gathered  in 
considerable  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  an^ 
the  other  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group,  as  well 
as  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  red  and 
black  coral,  of  the  latter  kind  of  which,  shafts 
occur  Hs  thick  as  the  finger  and  six  or  eight  feet 
\oTi^. ^Walton' B  State, p.  38-9.  See  India  31 8, 
358. 

6ISCATAN,  a  remnant,  Celtic  race  or  tribe 
in  the  south  of  France  who  preceded  the  Seri- 
ans  or  Cantabrians  in  Europe.  See  India, 
p.  314. 

BISCOITO,  Port.  Bisooot,  Anglo-Hind^ 
Bisootto,  also  Graletta.  It«  Biscuit, 
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BISH-KOPJU. 


BISMUTH. 


BISCUITS. 


Skibs  tvebak Dan. 

Scheepsbeachuit  ...Dctt. 

Biacait Fr. 

Zweibach Ger. 

Biacoot UiND« 


Biacotto.. [..... It. 

Galetta ,, 

Biscoito Port. 

Bort  Ssucher  ..    ...  Rus. 
Bizcocho,  Galletta...  Sp. 

BiBcuit,  from  the  two  Latin  words  "  bia 
coctus/'  twice  baked,  is  an  anfermented  bread, 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  can  be  kept  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  hence  its  use  as  a 
common  form  of  bread  at  sea.  The  good 
quality  of  biscuits  depends  on  the  thorough 
kneading  of  the  dough,  and  its  subsequent 
division  into  portions  of  equal  size  and  thick- 
ness. That  supplied  to  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
England,  ia  now  all  made  by  machinery,  but 
for  mercantile,  ships,  it  ia  ordinarily  made  by 
hand.— Toot/.  Faulk. 


j     BISH-KUCHOO,  Bbko.    Arched  Am? - 
Arum  fornicatum  ;  poisonous  Calli. 

BISHM.\N,  Beno.     Colocaik  CQcalkti. 

BISHNAK,  Nrp.   Aconitum  ferox.-W'. 

BISHNOWI.  A  hindu  sect  in  Roh.lfi.. 
and  the  Doab.  The  author  of  the  toltar 
Tanbi-ul-jahilin  remarks  that  most  of  ty 
teachers  of  the  dissenting  hindu  led^  t^ 
Kabir  Panthi,  Par-nami,  baud  panthi,  &'.. 
Sat  naroi,  Kalal  panthi,  and  Biabasri,  ^v 
been  mahomedans.  The  Biabnavi  are  sak  :- 
have  been  founded  by  Bishno  a  Tnga  bn^B« 
a  puoil  of  a  mahomedan  fakir. — (CT.)  Pioo. 
sor  Wilson  says  the  sect  is  of  growing  impcrt* 
ance  in  some  parts  of  the  N.  W.  P.,  cobUbj: 
hindu  and  mahomedan  practices  and  \^\r\ 
generally  terming  themselves  sheikhs,  bsl  U^ 
ing  the  title  to  a  hindu  name. 

BISHOP  OP  BABYLON,  u  the  title  *' 
the  Ronisb  prelate  for  the  Paahalie  of  Ba^V 
dad. 

BISHOP'S    SEED.     Seeds    of   Antikia 


BISE\Y.— P  Polypodium  vulgare. 

BISEN,  H.  A  powerful  tribe  of  raj  puts  in 
Gawnpore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  N.  W. 
P.  the  head  of  whom  is  the  rajah  of  Salcmpur 
MHJjhnuli. — Elliot,  Wilson, 

hISBRA,  in  L.  84°  55'  E.  and  L.  27^  28'  N. 

BISFAIJ,  Hind.  Polipodium,  species,  also 
Adiantum. 

BISH,  Hind.  Aconitum  ferox  ;  any  poison  ; 

Aconitum  ferox  and   other  species.     Pieces  of   ^^^; " .Duck. 

the  roots  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  **  hish  ;"  Ati  ^"**°P»  ^««^  ^^' 
Singeea  bisk,**  or  "  bishnak"  of  the  bazaars, 
may  be  used  medicinally,  but  its  highly  poison- 
ous effects  on  animal  life,  require  its  use  to  be 
had  recourse  to  with  the  greatest  precautions. 
—Wall. 

BIS  HA,  Tam.    Bambusa  baccifera. 

BISH-BANS,  B£N6.  Beesha  Bheedii, 
Kunth.. 

BISHEN  GAN6A,  on  its  biink  is  built 
Badarinath,  in  L.  30^  46'  N.  L.  79^  32'  B. 

BiSHENPOOR.  A  town  in  the  Burdwan 
district  of  Bengal,  in  Long.  83''  33'  E.  and 
Lat.  27^  13' N. 

BISHKHAPBA,  Hind.  Primula  speciosa, 
alsOi  Trianthemum  pentandrum. 

BISH-KOPRA,  HiKD.  Iguana '(Qu.  Bish 
Kobra,or  poison  cobra.)  Discussions  have  occur- 
red on  the  existence  of  a  lizard  found  in  Guze- 
rat,  and  described  as  being  venomous,  *'  Ohoor 
Uie  Hindoo  Patriot '  calls  them  ;  Tuckkub  and 
Tuckoo  in  Bengal,  the  word  *'  tuckoo"  being  in 
consonance  with  the  call  or  song  of  the  reptile. 
In  Baraitch  in  Oude,  it  is  called  Biskopra.  it 
is  flat,  about  1}  inch  in  breadth,  and  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  head  very  like  a  snake's  in 
point  of  shape  ;  it  possesses  fangs  and  a  small 
dark-greenish  bag  under  the  tongue,  and  in 
elose  proximity  to  the  teeth,  indicates  the  poison 
bag ;  it  is  a  venomous  looking  creature,  and 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  pugnacity 
of  the  venomous  anake  when  assailed.  This 
|6ems  a  popular  error  ;  a  venomous  litard  is  an 
anomaly  uukjtown  in  creation. — Z^ 


sowa. 

BISHOP'S   WEED   SEED,  E«o.   Fri 
of  Anelhum  sowa. — Roxh. 

Omom Taii.     Aqjowh ^H:n 

Aymftudanu. .~  •  C*^ 
Siaon  AninL—Xw- 

Bishop's  weed  seed.  Siaon  AmnL--l4«- 
These  well  known  carminative  aeeds  jjM  bj 
distillation  a  very  useful  oil  which  ii  r^ 
medicinally,  as  a  stomachic.  The  diittM 
water  is  used  as  a  carminative  in  every  nsrvrr 
of  Madras  under  the  name  of  "  Obiub  WaUr- 
— Ainalie's  Mat,  Med,  p-  269. 

BISHULYUKURUNEB,    Bb5G.    Mer^ 
permum  corili folium. 

BI8HUNP00R,  in  L.  83^  SCR  ud  I 
27^  30'  N. 
BISHWU-TOOLUSEE,     Bino.    P«m? 

stalked  Basil.     Ocimum  sanctum. 
BISINDIDI.    Chbmab,    Gardenia   i«nt 

perma. 

BISIH,  HiUD.    Pyrua  Kunwoncssis. 

BIS  KHOPKA,  Bans.  Due.    TiiiBtb« 
decandra*    T.  pentandra. 

BISLOOMHAH,— P  Colocynth. 

BISLOOMBHEE.— P   Caeaaiu 
locynthis. 

BISHUMPSAG,  in  L.  79*  ZV  i.  mbA  u 

30^  31'  N. 
BISMUTH,  Eno.    Dutch.  Pi.  Sf. 

Bergstein Dct.  f  Bistniithnm «!/* 

Wianmth ObR, 

Bismatie.... I?. 


Wismut w..  •  -'*'* 

Piadra  ioga ^ 


Mr.  Piddington  found  bisnatk  a  n* 
of  the  ores  sent  him  from  the  aotineaj  s'.vi 
near  Moulroeiu  ;  it  is  found  in  conoedJMi  it  ^ 
silver  in  Burmah  and  has  been  obtaiaeiJ* 
small  quantities  in  Kashmirlffpm  ^^  ^*^^^ 


H% 


msBU. 


BITTSB  QOUBD. 


lerritorjiL — Maton. — PoweU^  Hand'hool  Ewn. 
Prod.  Punjab,  pagt  14. 

BISRUMOUNJ.    A  ghat  in  Bundelcund. 

6ISMILLA.H,  means  literally,  in  the  name 
)f  God,  and  mahomedans  never  commence  eat- 
ing without  saying  it.  It  is  often  used  by 
them,  also,  in  commencing  a  book  or  used  in 
rising  or  sitting  down  and  by  the  pious 
}n  e?ery  occasion,  however  unimportant.  It 
answers  to  the  christian  grace  before  meat, 
h  is  also  used  as  a  sacrificial  prayer  ;  directing 
Ihe  Tiotim's  face  towards  the  Kaabah,  the 
person  cats  its  throat,  ejaculating,  *'  BismUlah ! 
Jllahu  Akbar  t*  The  camel  is  sacrificed  by 
tbrasting  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  interval 
between  the  sternum  and  the  neck.  This 
anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  thickness 
and  bartiness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
Burckhardt  makes  the  mahomedan  say,  when 
slaughtering  or  sacrificing,  '*'In  the  name  of 
tbe  most  merciful  God  t"  Mr.  Lane  justly  ob- 
serres  that  the  attribute  of  mercy  is  omitted  on 
these  occasions. — Burton* B  Tilgrimagt  to  Mec- 
cah,  Vol.  III.  p'  303. 

BlSillLLAH-UR-RAHMAN  UR-RAHIM. 
In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  clement  God,  a 
freqaent  prayer  of  mahomedans.  Zamakshari, 
ill  his  commentary  on  tbe  Koran,  observes, 
Ilihman  denotes  a  more  extensive  idea  than 
fiabeem ;  for  this  reason  people  say  in  speaking 
of  God,  "  the  Merciful  (Ar  Rahman)  in  this 
world  and  the  next,*'  and  *'  tbe  clement  or 
compassionate,  (Ar  Raheem)  in  this  world." 
Tbe  torrect  pronouaciation  to  a  European,  are 
Biimillah  irruhman  nirruheem,  tbe  words  are 
fint  taught  to  mahomedan  children,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  four  months  and  four  days,  with 
certain  ceremonies. — fferk. 

BISON.    Bibos  cavifrons. — Hodgson, 

Vaoa-go...... Bbng.    Gouri  Gai.... Hind. 

Ktr-kouah Can.     Juogli  Kb  alga....;.    „ 

Bw-gau BbwO.     Peroo-maoo Qond. 

Biaon Eng.     Bao-parah...    Munulah. 

OourBuon. „     I  Oaoiya ^,  .   Mahr. 

GoQr: Hind  |  Katu  Yeni Tam. 

This  is  tbe  Bison  of   sportsmen  in   India 

wbich  iubabit»  all  the  large  forests.     It  is  uot 

•  Uae  biaon.    It  is  tbe  Bos  Gour  of  Traill,  the 

B.  asseelof  Horafield.     Bibos  cavifrons  Hodg- 

SOS,  and  Bibos  asseel,  Uorsfield,  are,  however, 

ttpaiated  by  some  authors  and  the  term  bison 

i*  very  indiscriminately  given  to  bovine  animals 

to  vhom it  does  not  pertain.     Tbe  genua  Bison 

compreheads  two  liying  species,  one  of  them 

European,  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging 

towards  extinction ;  the  other  American,  and, 

Qotwitbatanding  the  advances  of    man,   still 

BwltiliidinouB.— J%L  Cye.,  page  482.     CoU. 

^w«»i,  India  E.    See  Bibos,  Bos,  Bovid», 

Bbbalui,  Mammalia. 

BISBU,  HiUD.    Cedrela  toona,  C.  serrata. 


BI8SAHRLPALA,  Hims.  Diospyros  lotus  : 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasant. 

BIST  AN.    See  Kandahar. 

BISTARUK,  Beno.    Lettsomia  nervosa. 

BiSULPHURET  op  ARSENIC.  Realgar ; 
Mansil,  Ked-sulpburet  of  Arsenic.  One  kind 
''  noushidar  VinV  from  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
might  be  confounded  with  sal  ammoniac  by  its 
name,  and  lead  to  injurious  results.  Kani, 
means  of  the  mines.     See  Arsenic. 

BISWA  BISWAN,  Hind.  In  the  Central 
Doab,  the  twentitth  part  of  a  bhigah.  Each 
estate  or  village  is  considered  an  integer  of  one 
bbigali,  which  is  sub-divided  into  numerous 
biawa  or  biawansi,  to  show  the  right  of  any 
particular  villager.  The  As  of  tbe  Romans  was 
similarly  used,  thas  **  heres  ex  semuncia,"  heir 
to  l-24ih  ;  '*  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heir  to  fths ; 
"  heres  ex  asse"  sole  proprietors. ^J^/tbM. 

BITARTRATE  o'p  POTASH,  Eng.  Po- 
tas9se  bitartras. 

BIT  OR  BICI,  Tam.  Dalbergia  sissoides  ; 
generic  and  used  for  all  the  species  of  Dalbergia. 

BITIKH,  Arab.    Musk  melon. 

BIT-LABAN,  Hind. 

Sunchul Oua.  I  Sochnl  ....'. Rind. 

Kala-namak HiVD.  \  Bit  Mobea „ 

A  medicinal  salt  prepared  by  melting  to- 
gether for  about  6  or  7  hours,  in  an  earthen  pot, 
an  impure  muriate  of  soda,  called  samur^  and 
emblic  rayrobolans  {Hind*  Ouz,  Aoonla,  An- 
velcutty),  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  ounces 
of  the  muriate,  to  twenty  ounces  of  the  dried 
myrobolans.  It  is  met  with  in  most  Indian 
bnzars,  and  is  used  by  native  practitioners  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  stimulynt  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c. — Faulkner'  Ainslie, 

BITLIS,  a  town  near  Kufra. 

BIT-MIAKI,  Can.    Bustard:    Otir tarda. 

BISUNUVE,  tbe  most  conAnon  brahmin 
sect  in  the  desert  and  in  Sind.  Tbe  doctrines  of 
Menu  with  them  go  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth  iu  the  desert,  where  ''they  are  a  law 
into  themselves."  They  wear  the  junnoo,  or 
badKe  of  their  tribe,  but  it  here  ceases  to  be  a 
mark  of  clerical  distinction,  as  no  drones  are 
respected  ;  they  cultivate,  tend  cattle,  and 
barter  their  superfluous  ghee  for  other  neces- 
saries.— Tod^B  Rajasihan,  Vol.  IL  p.  bom  319 
to  321. 

BIT  NOBEN.    See  Bit  laban. 

BITTER  ALOES,  Eno.     Aloes. 

BITTER  APPELBN,  DuT.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  APPLE,  Eno.    Colocynth. 

BITTER  CASSAVA,  Eng.  Janipha  mani- 
hot«    Kth. 

BITTER  GOURD.      Trichosanthes   cuca- 


merma. 
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BITUHE  D£.  TODEE. 

BITTER  HERBS.  Exod.  xii.  a&d  8 
Numb.  if.  ii, 

Mururim.  Reb, 
The  Jews  were  ordered  to  eat  the   passover 
with  bitter  herbs. 

BITTEKN,  Eko.  Isaiah  xiv.  28,  xxxiv.  11, 
and  Zep.  xi.  14  has  been  interpreted  to  be  a 
bittern,  an  owl  and  an  otter.  The  arabio  ver- 
sion makes  it  al-Houbara. 


\u1 

Minftk-taiiah     U&u« 
Kift-i-niioi...,^    Fm 

Aspbalto P   * 

Afult...^ X  • 

I  Asfalto...  ^ ^^i: 


BITTERS.     In  all  parts  of  the  world  bitter 
substances  appear  to  be   regarded  by  people  as 
febrifuges.   The  beautiful  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
and  the  Tormentil  are  as   popular,  in  northern 
regions,  as  the  Chiretta  and  its  various  substi- 
tutes in  tropical  countries  of  the  East.     Such 
remedies  were  in  great  repute  in  regular  prac- 
tice before  the   discovery    of    quinine.      Al- 
though, however,   they  act  as  tonics  and  im- 
provers of  digestion,  and  are.  admirable  adju- 
vants of  the  true  autiperiodics,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  possess  any  strictly  antiperiodic 
virtues  of  themselves.     In  this  respect,  they 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  true  febri- 
fuges, as  salicine  does  to  quinine.     Most  of 
them  will  be  found  enumerated  under  their  res- 
pective heads,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion liere  that,  of  the  MucUaginous  Biiiers^  ihe 
chief  is  ihu  Golunchar  and  two  others  are  the 
Baobab,  and  Cetraria.   Arcmatic  Bitten  were 
formerly  in  high  repute,  but  have  latterly  fallen 
into  disuse  as  febrifuges.   India  does  not  ap- 
p^r  to  be  particularly  rich  in  them,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  connected  .with  them   that  the 
species  of  Galipia  yielding  Angustura  bark,  is 
more  esteemed  by  the   natives  of  the  Cinchona 
countries   than  the  true  bark.     Dr.   Uanoock 
gave  very  strong  evidence  in  ita  favor.    Bitten 
containing  Alkaloids  or   Tannin  area  class 
containing  all  the  most  important  autiperiodics, 
and  the  most  valuable  of  them  all  is  quinine. 
No  Indian  tree  comts  so  near  the  Cinchonas 
in  its  botanical  affinities  as  the  Iiymenodic;yon 
excelsnm.   As  one  of  its  chief  habitats  is  the 
pestilential  jungles  of  Goomsoor,  this  would  be 
an  exemplificatiou,  if  its  virtues  were  found  to 
be  really  considerable,  of  a  favourite  notion 
with  some,  that  along  with  the  bane,  nature 
always  supplies  the  antidote.    AUringent  Bit^ 
ters  and  substances  containing  much  tannin, 
have  long  been  used  in   Europe   as  febrifu- 
ges.—/tid  ilnn.  i/e(2.  Set.  far  April  185C, 
p.  881. 

BirrEK  SEVILLE  ORANGE.  Citrus 
vulgaris. 

BITTI,  Can.  Valbergia  latifolia.  Dal- 
bergia  sissoides. 

BITTER  ALMONDS,  are  pdisonous  to 
wild  beasts : 

BllUME  D£  JUDEE,  Fa.  Bitumen. 
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^Xl  OEBUJlKA. 

BITUMEN,  Eno. 

Jodenlym Dut.  |  Bitiimea 

Asphafte Evo* 

FctrolouiUrt.............  ,« 

Bitume  de.judee Fa. 

Judaopech .....  Gbb. 

Asphaltum Lat. 

This  name  is  applied  to  several  eombokii  > 
mineral  substances  of  different  oonsisteoee  si 
character,  such  as  mineral  pitch,  esrt^  c 
petroleum,  Naphtha  Maltha  andsea-vu.  t? 
properties  of  which  greatly  vary  with  ttpri  -.. 
fluidity  and  colour.  At  Hit,  the  Is  of  IW 
dotus  ueaV  Babylon,  it  is  very  abnndaat  i*j 
ancient  geographers  suppose  that  the  Btx- 
Ionia  us  obtaiued  here  their  bitumen  usoi  •• 
cement  for  fastening  their  bricks.  Arrivs  fr* 
that  the  temple  of  Belus  was  of  brick  cemetti* 
with  asphaltus.  It  ii  a  product  of  the  diitnr.) 
in  the  North  West  of  Persia  where,  at  tkc  u«-. 
of  Ai,  the  Momai  is  produced. — McCnlU* 
Skinner^  Vol.  II.  p.  118.  Migntui^p.  I'i. 
Faulk/ter^  Eng,  Cyc.  See  liit;  MoUi 
Maltha  ;  Naptha  ;  Petrol*  um. 

BITU-MIAKA,  Tml.  BusUrd  :  Otis  Ura 
BITTURNEE.     A  river  near  Akooa  piui 
in  Bnlasore. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL.     See  Coal. 
BIUM,  Tel.     Orvza  sativa  :  Kite. 
BIXA  ORELLANA,  Linn.  Roxb.  H\i  X 


Far.  p.  Indiea* 


Kisree.. ..Xi?* 

Kaanmba-Uiog.  M 'I  •  > 
KuruogQ  maaga.'  ti 

Lit 

Kaha-gaha Si>'  a 

Kuragu  nuojil  ■  TiX 
MaDgi  juXi  m«nm  .. 
Sapprnb  mano     » 
Jaffa  Cbetta T- 


Laikan Beng.  Hind. 

Thl-dew BuRM. 

Thi-deD-pan „ 

Kuppa  Hanhala  .  ...Can* 

KiBti Dekh. 

Anotto,  Anatto;  ArnoUo 

tree^  Rocon £kg. 

Heart-leaved  Arnatto  „ 

Oapurji..... ...Hmn. 

Caw  purji. Hind. 

Thrre    are     two  varietiea    of    this  p'V 
(a)  cariboea,   with  rose  colored   flo«m.  r*.  • 
lated  in  the  west  Indies,  and  fi.  lndK:i,  v 
white  flowers   cultivated  in  Indra      'lti<N 
of  its  seeds  forms  the  arnotto  of  commfrot  »*  • 
as  a  dye  for  cheese  and  cloths.   The  6)t(.i  '*• 
Indian  variety   is  neither  so  ahandant  sy 
good  as  that  of  the  west    At  the  Madras  ir-^ 
bition  of  1855,  several  specimens  of  Al* 
were  exhibited.    The  plant  is  cuUivated  is  ** 
papoVe,  in  Mysore  and  in  the  Northern  W>* 
India.   Dr.  Roxburgh  remarked  ibattbbrfl* 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  in  the  ■ . 
mature  plant,  the  flowera  are  white  am!  iv  •- 
mature    capsule,   green ;   while  in  tbe  ;  • ' 
from   West  Indian  seed  Ihe  flo vert  tre   ■* 
coloured  and  Ihe  immature   seed  tnsti  f^ 
aod  the  Eastern  plants  do  not  fumisk  »  ^^ 
or  of  so  good  a  color.     Dr.  McCklu*-'  -  ' 
tions  that  Bixa  ordhna,  (Tfut-dtftf,  cf  ^' 
noUo^  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  i'rp^^  '*" 


BLACK. 


BLACK  LBAD. 


ed  and  yellow  dyeing  properttca  of  1(9  capsule. 
t  is  found  in  all  the  bazaare,  and  in  those  of 
kngal  under  the  name  of  LaUkan,  It  is  a 
sTorite  dye  with  the  Burmese,  and  might  be< 
;ome  a  product  of  some  importance.  It  is 
bis  speciea  of  Bixa  which  is  now  so  largely 
;rofrn  for  its  dye.  The  dry  hard  paste  is  also 
ouod  to  be  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for 
mparting  a  golden  tint  to  cheese  and  butter, 
rbe  Spanish  Americans  mix  it  with  their 
thooolatf,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich 
lue.  The  dye  is  usually  prepared  by  maoerat- 
ng  the  pods  in  boiling  water  for  a  week  or 
ODger.  Wheri  they  begin  to  ferment,  the 
eeds  ought  to  be  strongly  stirred  and  bruised 
rith  wooden  pestles  to  promote  the  separation 
)f  the  red  skins.  This  process  is  repeated 
iereral  times,  till  the  seeds  are  left  white.  The 
iquor,  pasaed  through  close  cane  sieves,  pretty 
hick,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a  very  bad 
imeil,  is  received  into  coppers.  In  boiling,  it 
hroirs  up  its  coloring  matter  to  the  surface 
n  the  form  of  scum,  which  is  taken  off,  saved 
s  large  pans,  and  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a 
)ae  consiatenoe,  and  then  made  up,  when  soft, 
nto  balls  or  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds 
'eight.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
imotto  for  home  cousumptioa  are  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  lbs  per  annum,  fhe 
pUot  is  grown  in  Dacca  and  other  parU  of 
lodiii  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
irchipelaga  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ton- 
ratabco,  Rio  Janeiro,  Peru  and  Zanzibar,  the 
krootto  is  now  an  indigenous  shrub  which 
ises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  pro- 
lucing  oblong  heavy  pods,  somewhat  resem- 
)ling  those  of  a  chesnot.  Wiihin  this  there  are 
^eoerally  thirty  or  forty  irregularly  formed 
K&is,  which  are  enveloped  in  a  pulp  oT  a  bright 
red  color,  and  a  fragrant  smell. — SimmoruTs 
^viercial  Products,  p.  448.  Eoxh,  Vol.  II. 
R.  581.  Foigf.  p.  S5  Br*  McCleliand.  See 
\natto,  DyfS. 

BIZUNJI,  a  Beluch  tribe.  See  Kelat. 
BJCLKA.  H09.  Calabar  skins. 
BLAtHA,  Bus.  Tin. 
BLACK,  Ivory  black  ;  Lamp  black  ;  Smoke 

black. 


NekNek BOBM. 

ItilS... HiMD. 

Kajil 


t« 


Karpa 

Kara 


.TaL. 
Tau. 

11 


Th^subtances  which  are  commonly  so  named, 
>re  Ivory  bluck,  lamp-black  and  smoke  black. 
^m\t  bUck  is  prepared  by  the  combustion  of 
<i'ilnenl  resinous  bodies,  especially  of  pitch. 
T  as  substance  is  burned  in  large  pans  under  a 
'^omc  or  chimney,  within  which  cloths  are  sus- 
pended to  which  the  soot  becomes  attached.  It 
^  ^'mployed  only  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture 
ol  pTit)ter*B  ink,  and  of  blacking  for  shoes,  &c. 


.Vroongsi  mahomedan  wdmen,  the  Kajil  is 
largely  used  for  painting  tlie  eye-lashes,  Thff 
Indian  Ink  or  China>ink  is  made  from  lamp 
black. — 0' Shcuighnessyy  pajfe  618. 

BLACK,  Sw.    Ink. 

BLACK  AMBER.  8ee  Jet. 

BLACK  BRYONY.     See  Dioscoreacesp. 

BLACKBURNIA  MONODELPHA.-./Poa*. 

A  large  erect  timber  tree,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  wood'is  white,  close-grained,  and  durable, 
and  employed  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season. — Boxb.  FL  Ind,  Vol.  I,  p.  415. 

BLACKBURNIA  PIRMATA.  A  hard  yel- 
low  wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  much  used  for 
making  household  fvLmiinre. ^KeppeVs  Ind. 
Arch.  Vol.  II.  p.  282. 

BLACK  DAMMAR  TREE.  Eno.  Canarium 
strictum.— iZoarft. 

BLACK  DERBOUN  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  and  South  of  Syria,  -is  supposed  to  be 
the  wolf,  Canis  aureus.     See  Canis. 

BlACK.DYB  PLANTS.  See  Diospyroi 
moliiv,  also  Dyes. 

BLACK-DYE,  for  hair,  a  solution  of  Hypr- 
sulphate  of  Soda. 

BLACK  EBONY  WOOD.  Diospyrop,  spe- 
cies.   See  Diospyro?,  Ebony,  Furniture. 

BLACK  GRAM.     Dolichos  uniflorus. 

BLACK  HELLEBORE.  Helleborus  niger. 

BLACK  HOLE  of-Cnlcutta,  was  the  south(  rn 
end  of  the  barrack  of  the  old  fort.  By  order  of 
nabob  Suraj-ud  Dowlah,  in  June  1756^  146 
Englishmen  were  thrust  into  the  room,  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  old  fort,  18  feet  high,  18 
wide  and  II  deep,  and  before  morning,  123  of 
ihem  had  perished.  The  black  hole  was  at  the 
corner  of  tank  square,  close  to  the  place  where, 
in  1834,  was  Lyell,  Mackintosh  &  Co/s  Office. 

BLACK  HORSE  SHOE  BAT  of  Singapore 
is  the  Rhinolopbus  morio.     See  Cheiroptera. 

BLACKING. 

Noir  (de  cordoDnier)  Fa.  |  Nero-da.  ngner-Ie- 

fichaechwarze Gbb.  j      scarpe •••••. It. 

Wichse ,,     I  Negro-de  zapatoB Sp« 

This  is  used  in  the  blacking  of  leather  arti« 
cles.  The  principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar, 
ivory,  galls,  copperas,  black,  or  some  other  sort 
of  blacking  maittr. — To^jilvuon, 


BLACK  LEAD,  Eno. 


Potlut  or  Potloot....DcT. 

Qraphlte Emo. 

Plumbago «...  Lat. 

Mine-de-ploi^b  noir.  Fa. 

Plonib-de-mine ,9 

Pote-lot „ 

Pottlotb Or. 

KeiEsbley., t$ 


Miniera  di  piombo..*  It. 
Piombaggiue...'  ......  f,  , 

Corezolo * ,,  \ 

Piedra  mineral  de 

plomo Sp. 

Karri  J&m...  ...  ...Tai^ 

NbIU  SisamiM ...  t,..TiL. 
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BLACK  PEPPEE. 

This  miDcral  is  of  a  dark  steeUgrey^soIour, 
atid  a  metallic  lustre  ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy 
feel,  and  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  wlien 
drawn  along  paper.  It  is  a  carburet  of  iron 
and  when  pure,  sells  at  30  shillings  the  pound, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  for 
makiug  crucibles,  in  compositions  for  protect- 
ing iron  from  rusting,  and  for  diminishing 
friction  in  machinery.  The  best  plumbago 
was  that  procured  near  Borrowdale  in  Cum- 
berland, It  has  also  been  largely  worked 
in  America.  Ceylon  largely  produces  it,  also 
Travancore  aad  Vizinnagram, '  It  occurs  in 
veinsi  and  in  kidney  shaped  lumps,  in  giieise, 
mica  slate,  and  their  subordinate  rocks,  but 
that  at  Borrowdale  occurs  in  transition  slate. — 
FavXk.  Toml,  StatUticM  of  Commerce,  See  Car- 
buret of  Iron  ;  Graphite ;  Plumbago  ;  Curbon. 

BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS/ 


ii: 


Lapifl-negro PoBT. 

Kara-naschii Bus. 

Lapis-uegro  .*  Sp. 

K«rri  lam  pencil...  Tav. 
Nalla  Siaa  pencil  ...  Tbu 


Potlootpennen Dur. 

Pencik ...Enq. 

Crayons 'nuirs...   .„•  Fr. 

Bleystifte .Oca. 

Surm^ke  ksJim..,  Himd. 
Lapis-nero It. 

These  are  formed  of  black-lead,  laid  in  cedar 
and  other  woods.  They  are  imported  into  India 
from  Britain. — Faulkner^  McUulloch. 

BLACK  PEPPER  VINE,  Eno.  Piper  ni- 
grum.^Zmn,    See  Pepper. 

BLACK  BACE.  The  Kara-chi  or  Karatcbi. 

BLACK  SEA.  A  sea  pn  the  N.  Western 
side  of  Asia,  forming,  in  part,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  See  Kalmuck ;  Tigris. 

BLACK  SESAMUM  SEEDS.  Kala  til ; 
white  Sesamum  seeds,  Suffed  til.  Hind.  Sesa* 
mum  orientale. 

BLACK  MACAQUE  of  Japan  and  Philip- 
pines, Macacus  Niger.  SecSimtadse.  Mammalia, 

BLACK  MISSI.  Anglo-liind.  Bee  Hira- 
kassees. 

BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  the  Mahabun.  See 
Punjab. 

BLACK  PAGODA,  a  name  of  Kanarak. 
See  Orissa- 


BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKSMITH. 

Lobar .,Hi5D* 

Tbe  blacksmiths  of  India  are  of  tbe 
worshipping  race.  They  are  one  of  the  in 
artizans  who  wear  the  zonar  or  poitu  or  sam-: 
string,  the  other  four  being  the  gold-uL.r. 
stone>cutter,  carpenter  and  brass-saiitk.  5^ 
Hindoo,  Kammaler,  Polyaodry- 

BLACK  SOIL,  or  Blaek  eotton  lofl  or 
eotton  soil,  of  southern  India  is  met  vit^  n 
great  tracts  of  country.  It  is  leasrkabk  is: 
permanence  of  fertility,  yielding  crops  viiki: 
manure  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  ssppoKCit 
be  decomposed  trsp,  but  others  itgani  it  ai « 
true  alluyium,  deposited  from  still  water.  U 
is  called  Begur  iu  Hmdi. 

BLACK  TOWN,  the  northern  dUtiict  u 
Madras.     It  hai  all  the  mercantile  ooouiiuii. 

BLACK  STONE,  the  Hajar.olss«»i  ^t 
the  mahomedans,  now  lying  at  Meccs,  it  U'i* : 
to  have  fallen  from  paradise,  wiih  Adan*  !'»-> 
kissed  by  each  pilgrim.    See  Hajsr. 

BLACK  VEGETABLE  DYE.    S«Dfu 

BLACKWELLIA.  A  genusof  pksts^r 
the  order  HomaliacesB,  of  which  B.  spirafis  -.  m- 
lanioe,  fODtida,  propinque,  CocbindiineoM.pib> 
culata,  Nepalensis^  tomentosa  and  padiflon  oc- 
cur in  India. —  Vcifft.  64. 

BLACKWELLIA  CEYLANICA.  Gurds.' 
B.  tetandia,  Wi  1. 1. 1851.  |  Leeyang-gaM^  Sn  : 

This  grows  in  the  moister  partt  of  Cf)Ua  *.; 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  attaias  i 
height  of  SO  to  40  feet— 7%sr.  Amm^Ii 
Z^h  Vol  I.  p.  79. 


BLACK  PEPPER,  Eno, 

Filfilaswad An. 

Mtcha Bali. 

Hut-aeaou Oihn, 

Gammiria SiMO. 

Paper .Dut. 

Poivre ...Pa, 

Sobwarsen  pfeffer.  Oer. 

Kalarmir'ch Hind. 

OoUmiroh ^ 

Pepanero .....It. 


Piper- nigrum Lat. 

Lada ...•  ...Malat. 

Lada-itam „ 

Sahan Palembai^o. 

FUfil-WUh Pros. 

Ptmanta Port. 

MKrioha.  SjlrsJav.Mal. 
Pimianta Sp. 


Karri  Mollagu..i  ...Tax. 
Nalla  Mirialu Tbl, 

This   small^  pungent,  aromatic  fruit,  is  the 

Koduct  of  the  Piper  nigrum  grown  in  Malabar, 
alaoes,  Siam  and  on  the  isunds  of  the  Archi- 
pelago.   See  Pepper. 


BLACKWELLIA  TOMENTOSA,  Teni. 
Myoak  kyan.    Bmui. 

Wood  tough,  of  a  light  yellow  eobv,  pr- 
duce'  of  British  Burmah  ;  used  for  the  Cectt  * 
harrows.  A  cubic  foot  Weighs  lbs.  56.  L  i 
full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  mirage  Urri 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  70  feet,  r' 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  grct.' 
is  C  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  k^' 
^^Dr.  Brandts. 


BLACKWOOD,  Ekg. 


BiU Caw. 

Indian  Blackwood.. .£xo. 

Roaawood.. „ 

Siaam Qua. 

Siaam «.. Hcfo. 


Sit  Sal Ht^- 

Em  poeta^ Tit 

Biti-ttaraa 

Irugttda  ehoHta... ,  Tu 


This  is  a  commercial  (era  for  tercnl  Ja*^ 
coloured  timbers.    Every  locality  km  a  vcc£ 
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BLACKWOOD  FURKITtJRE. 


BLANKXT. 


ich  is  kDown  by  this  name.  The  timber  known 
Britain  as  East  Indian    Blackwood  is  from 
*  Daibergia  latifolia,  called  Blackwood  tree  by 
i  Eni^iish  and   Sit  Sal  by   the   natives   of 
i  Malabar  Coast/  where  it  grows  to  an  im- 
!nse  size.    Tlie  wood  of  the  trunk  and  large 
inches  is  extensively  used  for  making  furni- 
re  ;  it  is  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  closegrain- 
,  of  a  greenish    black   colour,   with   lighter 
loured  veins  running  in  various  direciions, 
d  takes  a  fine  polish.-^ The  virood   called,  in 
>mbaj,Seesum,  however  is  probably  the  timber 
tiro  different  species  of  Daibergia,  which  grow 
various  parts  of  India.     Bombay  Blackwood 
brooght  to  Bombay  from  the  Mhlabar  Coast, 
d  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  house- 
ild  furniture.     Dr.  Cleghorn,  in   his  reports, 
cognises  under  this   name  only  the  Daibergia 
tifolia  and  it,  with  the  D.  sissoides,  are  likely 
e  onW  trees  from  which   the  Bombay  Black 
wd  is  obtained. — Dr.  Cltghom^  Dr,  McClel- 
nd,  Mr.  Faulkn^^  Boltzappfel.     See  Blsek- 
)od  Furailurc  ;  Furnilure,  Ilose-wood. 
BIiACKWOOP  ORRpSEWOODFURNI- 
b'RE.— In    the  Bombay  furniture  manulac- 
re,  blackwood  is  the  material  almost  always 
iployed— it  is  brought  from  Cochin  and  other 
sees  lover  down  on  tlie  Malabar  Coast.     It 
Hs  for  about  the  same  price   as  teak— ^t  is  a 
ittle,  opened-grained   wood,  not  at   all  a  Ja- 
lurite  with  cabinet-makers  at  home,  where  the 
gbest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in  the  state  of 
?were  about  £10    per  ton.     The  principal 
rniture  dealers  in  Bombay,  are  Parsees,  mostly 
>m  Guzerat.     The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
first  carefully  drawn  on    paper — then  on  the 
3od.    The  tools    used  are   the  native  adze, 
i»e],  and  drill — the  centre-bit  and  other  tools 
English  pattern,   from  which  so  much  assist- 
ice  might  be  t)btBined,  are  never  resprted  to. 
le  general  design  t>f .  the   various   pieces  of 
raiturs  is  mostly  excellent,  the  patterns  elegant 
d  tasteful :    the  finish   for  the  most   part  is 
«r,~lhc  joinery  always  execrable.     Conceal- 
joints  never  aeem    to   be  thought  of — pins 
iiicb  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made  as 
nspicuous  as  possible,  and  great  clumsy  screw 
Oa,  which  might,  without  trouble,  be  hid,  are 
h  exposed  to  view.     Considerable  quantities 
blackwood    furniture   are   sent   to  England 
Dually  by  residents  in  Bombay  for  their  own 
tfr  use,  or  for  the  service  of  friends  :  it  is  pack- 
tip  without  being  jointed  or  polished,  and  is 
li  logetber  by  English  workmen,  who  it  is  be- 
vhI,  think   but  lightly  pf  its  merits.     There 
f-^p,  in  1850,  six  principal  furniture  shops  in 
i»abay.      They  keep  from  five  to  ten  work- 
cn  each,  and  probably  turned  out  Ra.  S6,000 
lU.  30,000    worth   of  furniture    amongst 
m  annually.     The  following  were  the  pricts 
'  ^  prineipal  articles  manafactored  :•— 


Boand  Table,  from  8 
to  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter      ...  •* 

Round   Teapojf,    2 
feet  ditto,  perjptir 

Card  THble      do 

Flower  Standi  do 

Fi»r  Tables      do 

Conversation 
Sofoi  do 

Sofa  Coucliei  do 

M  otic  Book 
Caaea  do 

Easy  Chairs  each 

Low  Chairs  each 

Drawing  Room  Chain, 
wiih  damask 
cushions  5 


Ba, 


SO  to    80 


16 
60 

SO 
100 

100 
140 

SO 
10 
85 


to  25 
to  60 
to  100 
to  160 

to  130 
to  «00 

to  140 
to  60 
to    60 


to    10 


Dressing  Tables. 
Side  boards,  eacb 
Screens,  each 
Wardrobes,  each 
Clothes,  PresBCfl^ 
fledsteada,  each 
Writing  Tables,  each 
Bed  Uoom  Couches, 

per  jNiir 
Chifroniers,   each 
Sofa  Tables,  per  pair 
JHuingTable,  In 

pieces 
ChesU  of.  Drawers, 

eacb« 
Music  Standi,  per 

pair 


Rf. 

8  to    7S 


8Sto 
80  to 
45  to 
S5to 
50  to  200 
50  to  100 


70 
76 
75 
46 


40to  60 

60  to  80 

60  to  80 

40to  50 

25to  50 

30to  50 


See  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Beati  Maram  ; 
Daibergia  latifolia  ;  D.  sissoides.  Forests  of 
India.     Furniture. 

BLADDER  SENNA.     Colutea. 

BLAINVILLEA  LATIFOLIA,  B.  a 
Verbesinia  lavenia,  Rox,  iii.  442.    . 

A.  plant  of  DLndigul,  Malabar  and  Monghyr. 
with  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic  smelL —  Vaiffl. 
411. 

*BLAIU.  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blair,  R. 
N.  in  1789  and  1790  made  a  rircuif  of  the 
entire  Andaman  archipelago,  and  embodied  the 
result  of  his  researches  in  general  charts,  plans, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  inforooation  for 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets.  Some  places  may  be  dis- 
tinguished afar  off  by  white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea. 

BLAKANG  MATL  A  barren  island,  near 
Singapore,  about  2|  miles  long,  and  808  feet 
in  height. 

BLAN AH .  Malay.  In  Burma,  a  well-known 
palatable  f  sh. 

BLANC  D£  BALEINE.  Fjo.  Spermaceti* 
BLAN(/HARD,    Sidney  Laman,  for  some- 
time editor  of  the  HofuMilUe  ;  son  of  the  cele- 
brated literature,  Laman  Blanchard. 

BLANCO,  Cape,  on  the  Coast  of  Palestine, 
near  Caesarea. 

BLANKET. 

KambU...Guz.  Hind,  Tak.  1  E&m&l.... .Malay 

Kami  chadr „      |  Jamkhana TXL* 

• 

A  soft  loosely  woven  woollen  stuff,  used  aa  a 
bed*  covering  by  night  and  cloak  by  day*  Most 
of  the  blankets  manufactured  in  India,  are  of  a 
coarse  description,  and  aie  only  used  by  the 
poorer  natives.  English  blankets  being  in 
general  request,  are  largely  imported-  At  the 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1851,  blankets  were 
shown,  manufactured  at  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore, 
from  half  bred  merino  wool,  half  bred  but  wool, 
warp  woof  ntundium  wool,  common  country 
wool  and  mundium  wool. 

The  white   blankets  made  at  Bampur  in  the 
Western  Himalaya  and  known  as  the  Hampur 
I  chadr   are  sold  «t  £3    and    upwards.    Xho 
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BLEACHING. 

cumblieB,  made  in  the  Ceded  Districts  are  of  a 
superior  texture. 

BLAH,  Hind,  in  Multan,  an  old  mound 
yielding  saltpetre  earth. 

BLASSES-  ROSE.  Qeb.    See  Bose. 

BLATTA  ORIENTAL  IS.  Cockroach.  This 
insect  is  very  troublesome  in  many  bouses  and 
in  ships  ;  lodging  in  cup  boards,  presses,  and 
amongst  books,  and  soiling  by  their  exuvia 
whatever  fhey  approach, 

BLATTL  Malkal.  Sonneratia  aoida. — 
Linn. 

BLAUHOLZ.  Ger.   Logwood. 

BLEACHING. 


Kikhama 

Khombi  karna ., 


...Hind. 


•• »» 


Salavy     ponnookiradoo. 

Tam. 
Nanapadam Tkl. 

In  India,  the  substances  present  in  goods 
which  oppose  the  bleaching  process  are  first 
removed  by  scouring  in  an  alkaline  lye  ;  after- 
wards, natives  usually  have  recourse  to  dung- 
ing  the  cloths  which  are  to  be  bleached  and 
steaming  them  over  the  mouth  of  an  earthetn 
pot  set  in  a  clay  (ire  place,  but  little  science 
enters  into  the  process  and  generally  the 
goods  suffer  much  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  scoured  being  over  charged  Mfith 
lime.  Mr.  Rohde  tells  us  that  bleached  cloth, 
particularly  in  tents,  is  far  less  durable  thsn 
that  which  has  merely  had  the  dressing  and 
filth  thoroughly  removed  by  washing,  this 
is  easily  explained  as  cotton  goods  have 
a  certain  resinous  substance  in  them  that 
obstructs  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Be- 
sides the  removal  of  this,  cloth  sustains  much 
damage  from  the  abuse  of  the  caustic  lye  bath  ; 
cloths  should  be  scoured  more  than  once  at  in- 
tervals during  the  process  of  bleaching,  ss  many 
of  the  substances  cannot  be  removed  but  after, 
exposure  to  the  light  and  air. 

Wool  also  is  protected  by  a  peculiar  varnish 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
must  be  removed  by  scouring,  wa/rm  hot  boil- 
ing water  must  be  employed.  Wool  is  further 
bleached  by  sulphuring  either  io  close  cham- 
bers in  which  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  the 
sulphuric  bath  ;  in  either  case,  it  acquires  a 
brittleness  which  must  be  removed  by  washing 
in  soap  and  water. — (Rohde  M,  S.  S.) 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  some  places  which 
are  also  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such 
as  Dacca  and  Baroche,  are  famous  for  their 
bleaching,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  water  in  the  neiahbourhood  of  these 
places.  At  Dacca,  fine  mucins  are  merely  steep- 
ed in  wat*^r,  other  cloths  arc  first  washed.  But 
all,  of  whatever  texture  they  may  be,  arc  next 
iramcrsetl  for  some  hours  in  an  alkRlinelye  corn- 
posed  of  soap  and  of  "  snjffi  raattee,"  that  is, 
impure  carbonate  of  soda.  They  are  ^  then 
■pread  over  the  grass,  and  oectisionally  sprinkled 


BLIQflU  9APn>i. 

with  water,  and  when  half  dried  ars  ttuM 
to  tho   boiling-house  in  Order  to  be  ilcttft 
This  is  effected  by  twisting  the  clothi  m  U' 
form  of  loose  bundles  and  placibg  them  opet  i 
broad  clay  platform,  which  is  on  a  level  ti': 
and  surrounds,  the  neck  of  a  boiler,  saokit'i 
the  ground.     They  are  then  arranged  in  mr. 
lar  layers,  one  above  the  other,  around  a  bub^* 
tube,  which  is  kept  upright  by  meaas  o(  tw«- 
verse  supporters  projecting  from  it,tbevk£* 
forming  a  conical  pile  that  rises  to  a  kei|ki  '\ 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  boiler.    IW  in  < 
kindled  in  the  excavation  below,  sad  ii  ii' 
ebullition  of  the  water  proceeds,  the  stea»  t  • 
fuses   itself  through  the  mass  of  the  t  lU* 
above,  swelling  by   its   high  temperttsR  U- 
threads  of  the  latter.     Ibe  operation  of  itex 
ing  is  commenced  in  the  evening,  sod  eoota'-e 
all   night   till  the  following    momisg.  T>: 
cloths  are  then  removed  from  the  boilcf.  steff'J 
in  alkaline  lye,   and  spread  on  the  grmwc-. 
the  preceding  day,  and  again  steamed  si  siii- 
These  alternate  processes  of  hwiking  and  f^:- 
inff,  as  they   are  technically   called,  dsrisg  > 
day,  and  of  steaming  at  night,  aie  repestw^' 
ten  or  twelve  days,  until  tho  cloths  are  v^tc- 
ly  bleached.     After  the  last  steaming  tb«j  ir 
steeped  in  clear   filtered  water  acidulalei ».  > 
lime-juice,  in  the   proportion,  gener8l1j,ofc" 
large  lime  to  each  piece  of  cloth.    Lio^i■  • 
has  long  been  used  in   bleaching  in  sll  pirti  ' 
India,  and  Tavernier  describes  Baiocka «  >• 
mou8  as  a  bleaching  station,    on  sccoont  cf.i 
extensive   meadows  and  the  large  qtuaUij  0 
lemons  reared  there.     Mixed  fabrics  of  oot< . 
and  Muga  silk  are  steeped  in  water  nixed  n 
lime-juice  aud  coarse  sugar,  which  latter  «*.-• 
is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  brighteni«« '^ 
natural  colour  of  the  silk. — /^oyfe,  ArU,  t- . 
India,  page  481*  Rohde  M*  S.  S» 

BLENDJU.  In  Java,  is  a  subitc' 
prepared  as  a  paste,  fried  with  oil,  snd  citi 
with  coffee. 

BLEPOTE.    See  Cheiroptera. 

BLERONG  obBALERANG,  llALiT.f.- 

phur. 
BLETIA  HYACINTHIANA.  B.  Bi.  5-' 

of  the   Orchiace®,   of  China  and  Jip»»»'*» 

bright  purple  flowers.—  Voi^l.  625. 
BLEU  DK  PKUSSB,  Fa.     PnuMi"  •*  ■ 
BLEU  b'OUTRBMER,  Ft.    UHrtsi*-" 
BLEY.  ALSO  BLEI,  Ger.    Ls»d. 
BL KYSTi  F  IE.  G er.     Blacklead  Pr^c  i 
BLACK   AGALLOCHA,   Eno.    Aq:- 

agallocha. — Roxb. 
^BLIGUIA  8APIDA.— IToH. 

Cupania  8apu1a,...CAMB.  |  Akee  Twe.. 

'I he  Ake«  tree,  one  of  the  SapioiUc-^.  "; 
been  introducecl  from  Guinea  ialo  W*  • 
rises  30  to  40  feet.    The   (rait  has  ib(  '- 
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BLISTEBINO  BEETLES  OF  INDIA. 


BLOOD  STONE. 


nd  sbape  of  a  pear,  of  a  red  colour,  and  is 
luch  esteemed  in  Qainea  and  the  West  Indiea- 
Vood  said  to  be  very  hard  and  durable,  but  said 
Iso  to  be  light  and  wortblesB.  The  genua 
ras  named  after  Captain  William  Bligh,E.  N., 
faster  of  the  Bounty  in  the*  celebrated  mutiny. 

BLECH;    Gbb.  Tin. 

BLED  DE  TURQUIE,  Fk.  Maize.  ,   • 

BLEDS  GRAINS,  F&.  Corn. 

BLEI-GLiNZ,  Gee.     Galena. 

BLEI-OXYI),  Gbb.    Lead. 

BLEIsWBISS,  Gbb.     White  lead. 

BLENDE,  Native  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,.— 

BLIMBI,  Malay.  Averrhoabilimbi.  The 
nit  of  the  plant  known  aa  the  tree  cucumber, 
as  Tsriovu  terminations,  Blimbing  basi,  Blim- 
JDg  bulo,  Blimbing  teres,  perhaps  varieties. 

BLIMBI1I6-MANIS,  Malay.  Averrhoa 
irambola. — JAnn, 

BLISTERING  BEETLES  op  INDIA,  con- 
ist  of  several  species  of  M.vlabris.  About  180 
>3.  forwarded  by  Dr.  Birdwood,  to  test  the'  mar- 
et  value  in  England,  were  sold  there  at  5$.  8e2. 
er  Ib.^Several  kinda  of  beetles  when  applied 


thema  decandra  (biscopra,  Sind)  is  deaeribed 
by  Dr.  Fleming.  *  A  tincture,  acetous  plaster, 
and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cichorii  are  given 
in  the  Bengal  Pharmcaopoeia.  Some  pre^ 
judice  exists  against  the  article  on  account  of 
its  alleged  excessive  severity  of  action.  This  is 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan*- 
tity  of  cantharidin  than  that  contained  in  the 
common  fly.  Diluting  the  tincture,  and  adding 
to  the  proportion  of  lard  and  wax  in  the  plaster 
and  ointment,  perfectly  assimilate  the  action 
of  the  indigenous  and  the  imported  insects. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  specimens 
of  Mylabris  pustulata,  and  M.  punctum  were 
exhibited  by  M.  Colias  of  Pondicherry.  Both 
insects  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  certain 
seasons  all  over  Southern  India. — (/Shaugh- 
newy.page  684,  ^\xoi\n%  Dr. BunteryM,D An  the 
Transactions  of  the  Jsiatic  Society,  5th  Vol. 
p.  216.  Madras  Exhibition,  See  Spanish  Flies. 
Cantharides. 

•  BLISTERING    PLUMBAGO.    See    Lai 
Gliitra.  Chitra.  Plumbago. 

BLOCK,  a  mechanical  implement,  of  iron  or 


)  the  skill,  cause  great  irritation,  inflammation,  |  ^^od  enplosing   a  pulley   or   sheave  revolving 


)d  blistering.  These  consquences  are  occasion- 
i  by  an  acrid  principle  called  Cantharidin,  con- 
lioed  in  these  insects.  Tlie  ancipnts  chiefly  em- 
toyed  two  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which, 
le Mylabris  chiohorii,  (vern.  telini,  Hind.)  has 
tto  used  for  agea,  and  is  so  at  present  by  the  Eu- 
^pean  and  native  physicians  of  India  and  China- 
be  Caatharis  veaicatoria,   or  Spanish  blister- 
g  fly,  is  the  species  officinal  in   the  British 
hannacopaeiss.     Ita  colour  is  bright   shining 
"eeo  or  bluish,  length   about  i  of  an  inch, 
"^th  ^th  to  -yrd  of  an  inch.     It   occura  in 
ie  South  of  Europe  generally,  especially  in 
*ly  and  Spain,  and  is  found   occasionally   in 
Dgland.    The  blistering   flies  of  India  are 
tiefly  the  Mylabris  or    Meloe  chichorii  the 
i&tharis  gigas,   and  the  Cantharis  violacea 
be  Meloe,  or  Mylabris  chichorii  (Telini,  Hind  ) 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca,  in 
«  Hyderabad  country,  in  Kurnool,  and  nume- 
us  other  localities.     The  insect  is  about  an 
ch  long,  and  ^rd  broad  ;  the  elytra  or  wing 
^eits  are  marked  with  six  cross  stripes   of 
cp  blue  and  russet  brown.     The  Buprestis 
ancient  writers  is  met  with '  in  the  bazHsrs 
^er  the  name  of  the  golden  fly  (sonamuk-ki ) 
K   Cantharis    violacea  is  often  mixed  with 
ecimens  of  Meloe  in  the  bazars.     The  Telini 
,  if  procured  before  the  mites  have  commenc- 
[  its  destruction,  yields  on  an   average  oue- 
ud  more  of  cantharidin  than  the  Spanish  fly 
the  European  shops.    The  blue  fly  is  of  un- 
rtain  strength  ;    the   Buprestis,   in   all    the 
tciiQens  obtained,  was  quite  inert. — A  species 
Meloe  culled   the  M.  trianthema,  from  its 
^g  ueually  found  on  the  plant  named  Trian- 
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Wi MRU. 

Khun FsRS. 

A  Dv  ••   •*••..  ...  ■•.   ...  PAii . 

Rakta Sakbc. 

Tah. 


on  a  pin.  There  are  many  kinds  and  all  largely 
used  in  sailing  ships. 

BLOCK  TIN  or  pure  tin  in  slabs  is  export- 
ed from  Batavia  and  Singapore. — Statistics  of 
Commerce. 

BLOOD.  Eng. 

Tbak Bhotia. 

Thwe' BuBM. 

Sangue...., •...    Fa 

L'hu Hind, 

A-ti     Kami.  I  Nethar 

Ka-thi Khtsng.  |  Kiriti , 

Yi Lefcha,  I  Battamu ...Tbl, 

Thyak Lbofa.  |  Raitam „ 

Blood  for  blood,  the  Vendetta  of  the  Italians, 
is  the  law  of  most  rude  populations,  but  the 
settled  races  occupying  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,^are  dwelling  under  civil  laws  adminis- 
tered by  oflicers  of  justice- 

BLOOD-BOO  18.     See  Hsemodoracece. 

BLOOD-SPOTTED  CRAB.     See  Cancer. 

BLOOD  STONE.  Eng. 

Heliotrope.. Eng.  I  Uadawar Grz.  Hind 

Pierre  Sanguine  a  Cra-  |  Saognigna It* 

yon , Fb.     Hamatitea ...Lat] 

Blutatein GxR.     Piedra  SaDguinaria...SF' 

Blood-stone  also  called  Heliotropr,  and  some- 
times Oriental  Jasper,  is  one  of*  the  quartzose 
minerals.  It  is  of  a  deep  leek  green  colour  and 
has  red  spots  scattered  through  it,  cauaed  by 
iron.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  obtained  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  Dekhan.  but  it  is  brought 
to  Bombay  from  diff'erent  parts  of  the  Guzerat, 
&c.,  and  is  re-exported  largely  to  England.  It 
is  ueed   for  seals,  rings  and    brooches.    Ita 


BLUBBBA 


BLUIL 


price  has  lately  been  Tery  greatly  reduced.^ 
Madras  Afusewn  Records,    See  Heliotropt. 

BLOOD  SUCKER.  A  name  applied  to 
the  reptiles  Galoles  Tiridis,  Gray,  C.  opioma* 
chus  and  C.  Tersicolor,  also  to  Bitaoa  ponti* 
cheriana,  Cuv.  They  -are  all  unsightly  crea- 
tures, with  large  heads  and  powerful  jaws,  so 
that  even  the  bravest  crow  attacks  them  care- 
fully. There  are  1 1  species  of  Caiotes  and  2  of 
Sitaaaio  India.  Mahomedana  dislike  the  blood- 
sucker, as  the  creature  often  raises  and  lowers 
its  head,  in  the  manner  of  tht^se  religionists 
when  at  prayer. — See  Caiotes ;  Reptiles;  Sitana. 

BLOOD  WOOD  OF  PORT  JACKSON 
See  Eucalyptus. 

BLOW-PIPE,  is  in  constant  use  in  India, 
in  the  arts  amongst  goldsmiths,  tinsmiths, 
bangle-makers  and  others.  The  cook  room,  of 
every  house,  also,  has  a  bamboo  blow -pipe. 
The  Malay  races  also  use  the  blow  pipe,  the 
Sumpitan,  for  projecting  peas,  small  pellets  and 
arrows.  The  accuracy  of  fire,  with  these  is 
great ;  little  birds  can  easily  be  destroyed,  but 
even  large  birds  like  the  crow  can  be  brought 
down  by  the  eatthern  pellet  from  a  blow-pipe. 
See  Sumpitan. . 

BLUBBER.    Eng. 

ThraaQ»«  .........  ...Dut.  j  Salo  worwanncB...  ..Rus. 

Thran     Geb.     W.orwan »» 


Qrusaa 8p. 

Aceite-de-peacado  ..•  » 


Ficichtran »• 

Olio-di-pesce It. 

Oleum  pisclnam  ..  ,Lat. 

Blubber  is  the  thick  fat  or  a'ieps  of  the  whale, 
or  the  porpoise.  At  tlie  present  .ay  in  Europe, 
it  is  boiled  dowu  into  train  oil,  but  the  whale 
was  eaten  by  the  Saxons ,  and  when  men 
were  lucky  euongh  to  gt;t  it,  it  appeared  at 
table  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1246 
Henry  III.  directed  the  sheriffs  of  London 
to  purchase  one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  for 
his  table.  Whales  found  on  the  British  coast  w^-re 
the  perquisites  of  royalty  ;  they  were  cut  up 
and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts. 
Edward  II.  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings 
to  three  mariners  who  had  caught  a  whale  near 
London  bridge.  Those  found  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  added  to  the  luxury  of  the  civic  feast. 
Pieces  of  whale  were  often  purchased  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  table  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Leicester.  England  was  supplied  with 
this  choice  dainty  by  the  fisherinen  of  Norman- 
dy, who  made  it  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Normans  had  various  ways  of 
cooking  it:  sometime.s  it  was  roasted,  and 
brought  to  table  on  the  spit,  but  the  usual  way 
was  to  boil  it  and  serve  it  up  with  peas  ;  epi* 
eurea  looked  out  for  a  slioe  from  ihe  tongue  or 
the  tail.  The  grampus,  or  sea«wolf,  was  also 
highly  esteemed  i  but  of  all  the  blabber  dain- 


ties the  porpoise  was  deemed  the  most  nvwr. 
The  Saxons  called  it  sea*swine,  and  the  totk;. 
astics  of  the  midde  ages,  poreo  mantto.  ?.* 
poises  were  purchased  for  the  table  of  Uean  U . 
in  1246  :  and  Bishop  Swinfield,  in  tkt  aa 
century,  dined  off  it  whenever  he  had  sa  o^^ 
tuniCy  :  it  was  served  up  at  a  samptaoascr:-- 
tainm^nt  given  to  Richard  II.  at  Darbin^ '. 
and  at  the  grand  installation  of  ArckUiL. 
Neville  in  1 466  ;  four  porpoiaes  were  oi  *  - 
table.  In  1491  the  bailiffs  of  TanDO«U».: 
a  fine  porpoise  as  a  present  to  Lord  Oi^ 
whose  favour  they  wrro  anxioos  to  propiK*' 
and  accompanied  it  with  the  message,  tji . 
they  had  any  other  '*  deyntea  to  do  1:4  i 
pleasir,"  they  .would  have  sent  them  also.  Im 
worthy  bailiffs  could  find  no  more  savoan  f.> 
sent  in  all  the  fish-markets  of  Yamoath.  A. 
fhe  marriage  of  Henry  V.,thc  guests  wc« ir-i  • 
ed  with  a  *'  rosted  perpif,"  a  dish  fashiookiie  - 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  it  a«sis  le  tu 
first  course  at  the  ooronation  of  Urarj '».!. 
The  king  was  probably  food  of  this  dish,  fu* « 
was  served  up  at  his  table  on  the  feaft-c».f  .i 
St.  Gteorge,  and  my  Lord  cardinal  eourvoi  .{ 
majesty's  favour  by  sending  a  fine  porpo^c  ^ 
the  palace.  The  cooks  not  only  rotsud  mi 
boiled  it,  but  jnade  it  into  pies  and  pu>« 
and  a  learned  "  Haister  Coke"  giv^s  s^r.r- 
for  a  delicious  "  pudding  of  purpaase,'*  » 
another  (ells.us  how  to  serve  it  up  in  krmei'' 
the  wheat  is  to  be  seethed  in  milk,  is  «^- 1 
finely"  chopped  almonds  had  been  bwV^  -J 
thickets  it  ;  the  parpoiae  waa  to  be  dii'c.  ( 
smothered  in  this  delicate  aauoe,  wkid  '  i 
also  coloured  with  saffron.  A  poet  in  145«  r*  | 
directions  how  to  carve  *'  aalt  porpjtm  ■ 
scele."  In  the  " Boke  of  Kervysg*  »«i 
is  recommended  as  the  best  aanoe  lor  porjun^ 
which  was  to  be  carved  after  the  miBBt:  • 
venison  ;  and  the  proper  term  to  CDfi  j 
asking  the  carver  to  help  ihe  guests  was  t^ 
him  **  uudertraunche  that  purpos."*  li" 
coarse  animal  was  esteemed  aa  food  Bstl  *< 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  was  often  oc  i 
table  of  Henry  VIII  ;  and  Wolsey,  Soif-' 
and  other  lords  of  the  Star  Chanbcr.l  "j 
in  1509  a  snug  little  ofiicial  diuner  t^^'- 
feasted  sumptuously  of  a  porpoise,  wfai.H 
eight  shillings.  Even  Queen  Elisabeth. 
was  rather  choice  in  her  appetite,  had  |Ki7' 
among  her  Friday  diet ;  and  it  was  ^  ' 
food  in  the  market  of  Newcastle  as  laK  »  • 
year  1575,  from  which  time  it  appeani''* 
fallen  into  disrepute.— Oirr  £mgiak  &(•- 
Early  Htsiory  and  Progress.  McC*' 
Commercial  Dtcticnary,  p.  134. 

BLUE.  Eno. 


Pya-bya,    BuBU.  |  NiU  .Hi!ca. 
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BLtJHEA  QRANDIS. 


BLYTHU  RBnCULATA. 


BLUE  CLOTH,  is  largly  made  in  Soatbern 
India,  and  at  Pondicherry  there  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  mach  interest. 

BLUE  DTE.  See  Marsdenia  tinctoria. 

BLUE  DYKING  ROSEBAY.  Nerium  tinc- 
torium. 

BLUE  GALLS.   See  Galls. 

BLUE-GRBEN  PARADISE  .BIRD  :  Cha- 
IjbsQs  paradiessus. 


Eocilvptus,  Sp. 

BLU  B  LAKE,     See.  Koko-nor. 

BLUE  MORIES.     See'Mories. 

BLUE  NIM  TREE,     Eno.    Azadirachta 
hdict,  Ad'  Jus,  W.  and  A. 

BLUE  STONE.   Eno. 

Zongbar An.  I  Kila-tatiah Hind. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  EIno.  I  Vitriaolo  bio It. 


Copperas 

Bhie  Vitriol  .«  ^. 
Crprian  Vitriol... 
Roman  Vitriol  ... 
Sulphate  de  Cuivre.  Fb. 
i^bwefelsaares  kupferGa 


99 
99 

t* 


Cupri-Sulphasi Lat, 

Ciipram  vitriolAtiim  • ,, 
Vitroleum  ceruleum  „ 

Tutthan jana    Sanb. 

Palioanicum  Sinjh. 

Caparosa Sp. 


Mortnth Guz.  HiNO.  I  Tnriahu Tam. 

Lii»-tuta I  Turishi  Tbl. 


>i 


This  mineral  salt  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
nature,  but  it  is  largely  made  in  several  .parts 
}f  ladia,  by  boiling  sheet  copper  or  copper 
ilingsia*  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  re- 
DaiDder,  on  which  crystals  form.  It  is  also  ob- 
iaioed  from  copper  ore,  by  pulverising  the 
}re  which  is  then  thrown  into  earthen  vessels 
Hied  with  water  and  after  filtration  the  crys- 
*\i  form.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is 
»T^e\y  used  in  surgery  and  in  the  arts.^ 
^fcCulloch. 

BLUFF  HEAD.     See  Gamsing  moon. 

BLUMB,  0.  S.,  author  of  the  Flora  Java, 
ind  Bijdragen  tot*ded  Flora  van  Nederlandsche 

Indie. 

BLUHEA  BALSAMIPERA.— i>eCa»k?. 

Baccharis  salma. — Lour. 
Conyza  odorata. — Rumph, 
Conyza  balaamifera. — lAaiL 

Csi  dai-bl.  Cogh.-Chih.  |  Banga-Cbappa....MALAT. 
'umbuB Jav^I 

It  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Assam  and 
Aalay  Peniusnla.  It  is  used  as  medicine  and 
I  a  seaioning  for  food  and  has  a  stimulo-dia- 
boretic  action.     See  Conyza  balsamifera. 

BLUMEA  GRANDI8.-2)f(7a»rf. 

Conyia  grandia.— IfaZ^. 

PuDg^ma-thaiDg.    Buax. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  weeds  through- 
^\  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  grows  six  or 
>?ht  feet  high  with. leaves  like  mullen,  which, 
'ben  bruised,  emit  a  strong  odour  of  camphor. 
^any  years  ago,  the  Tavoyers  informed  Dr. 
'asoD  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
m  impure  camphor  from  the  weed  by  avtfy 


simple  process  ;  but  Mr.  O'Riley  of  Amherst, 
was  the  first  to  make  a  good  article  from  it, 
and  to  bri6g  it  to  public  notice.  '  He  made 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  he  sent  to  Calcutta  were  reported 
"  in  its  refined  form,  to  be  identical  in  all  its 
properties  with  Chinese  camphor."  The  plant 
ia  so  abundant,  that  these  Provinces  might 
supply  half  the  world  with  camphor.  Wherever 


BLUE      GUM    OF  PORT    JACKSON,    the  trees  are  cut  down,  this  weed  springs  up, 


and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
thing  else  ;  so  that  an  old  clearing  looks  like 
a  field  under  cultivation.  Mr.  O'Riley  sent 
flowering  specimens  of  the  plant  to  Dr. 
M'Cielland  for  i<lentifi cation,  who  forwarded 
them  to  Dr.  Voigt  of  Serampore,  and  subse- 
quently reported,  "  Dr.  Voigt  states  that  it  be- 
longs to  DeCandolle's  genus  Blumea,.and  is, 
so  fhr  as  he  can  see,  a  new  species."  It  is 
without  doubt  the  same  plant  as  that  which 
appeared  in  Wallich's  Catalogue  a  quarter  of  a 
xentury  ago,  as  Conyza  grandis,  and  which  De 
Candolle  subsequently  described  as  Blumea 
grandis. — Mason.    See  Camphor. 

BLUMENBACHIA IN8IGNIS.  Small  plants 
with  white  flowers,  ornamental  and  may  be 
sown  ii>  borders,  the  stem  has  the  stinging 
properties  of  the  nettle. — BiddelL 

BLUNJI  PAT,  Benq.  Corchorus  oli- 
torius, — Linn, 

BLUTIGEL.    Gee.    Leeches. 

BLYTH,  EDWARD,  for  many  years  Cu- 
rator of  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society ;  the  ablest  zoologist  who  has  ever 
resided  in  India :  author  of  numerous  learned 
articles  on  the  mammals,  bird8,fishes  and  reptiles 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Mostly  in  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans,  Vols.  XIV. ;  XV.  I.  280  :— 
Fauna  Indies,  Drafts  for,  Ibid,  345. — On 
three  Indian  species  of  bat,  Ibid,  1841,  YoL 

X.  971— New  species  of  pica  from  the  Hima- 
layas, Ibid,  186. — Description  of  caprolagus, 
a  pew  genus  of  leporine  mammalia.  Ibid.  247. 
—Supplement  to  the  monograph  of^he  Indian 
and  Malayan  species  of  cuculidse,  or  birds  of  the 
cuckoo  famOy.  Ibid-,  Vol.  XI.  898,  10S5,  et 
seq. ;  1843,  vol,  XII.  240. — Notes  on  jrarioua 
Indian  and  Malayan  birds.    Ibid,  1848,  YoL 

XI.  160.— On  the  Predatory  and  sanguivorous 
habits  of  the  bat  of  the  genus  megaderma,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  blood-sucking  pro- 
pensities of  other  vespertilionidse,  Ibid.— 
Monograph  of  a  species  of  lynjc, — Ibid, — 
but  described  as  Tapozous  longimanus  by 
General  Hardwicke.  Descriptive  notices  of. 
Ibid,  784. — On  the  leitrichane  bird  of  the 
Sub- Himalayas,  by  H.  B.  Hodgson,  with  addi- 
tions and  annotations.  A  synopsis  of  the 
Indian  pari,  and  of  the  Indian  Mngillidoe.  Ibid, 
1844,  Vol.  Xin.  923. 

BLYTHIA  RETICULATA,  one  of  the  Gala- 
marids?*    See  Beptilia» 
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BOAB»  WILD. 


BOARD  or  COMTAOL 


BNB-EL.  in  Phoenicun  cosmogony,  sons  of 
of  God.  Bne-Elophim  or  Titans,  supposed 
to  be  the£fim,see  Gen.  6*  i.  iVyElim^ia  Phosnicia, 
was  a  general  name  of  Qod'-^Bun9en,IV.  222. 

BOA,  OB  BOE,  sometimes  called  Poam  by 
the  people  of  Malabar.  This  wood  is  much 
like  the  timber  called  in  Ceylon  Palari,  or  Palis, 
and  Irambu,  on  as  known  by  the  Enf^lish  term 
iron-wood.  It  is  a  strong,  heavy  wood,  and  is 
considered  durable.  It  grows  from  twenty  to^ 
thirty  •  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter. — Edye.  M,  and  C. 

BOK  CONSTBICTOR,  Linn.  A  genus  of 
innocuousserpents  of  the  family  Pythouidee.order 
Ophidfa,  Sub>order  innocuus.  They  are  not 
uncommonin  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Eastern 
Asis,  but  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size 
and  ktll  large  fuur-footed  animals.  A  female 
python,  20  feet  long  was  captured  in  Ceylon 
Avhe4i  in  a  torpid  state.  It  was  taken  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  before  the  end 
of  six  years  it  had  grown  to  29  feet  in  length, 
and  was  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  thigh.  It 
was  very  vicious,  at  all  times,  but  at  ]ength 
destroyed  itself  by.  swallowing  a  blanket.  Those 
on  the  western  coast  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  are 
nmoii^dt  the  largest  met  with.  The  Boa  is 
often  called  a  Rock  snake.     See  Repiilia. 

BOAD,  in  L.  84^  9'!!.  and  L.  20«  31' 
N. 

BOALEE,  Beng.  The  j^iw-bone  of  this  fish 
is  used  in  carding  cotton  for  the  Dacca  muslins, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  heckle  and  handcards.— 
JloyU^p,  225.     See  Cotton  manufactures. 

BOABi  WILD.  Eno. 


Baraha ..BtNO^ 

Hazir..  ......  * Ukb. 

JtngliSur Uikd. 


Babi-alas Malay 

BabLutao   „ 

Varaha SAaa. 

Walura Sikgh. 

Dookar ...; Mahr*  1  Adavi  Koku Tel. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  swine.  Of 
ibese,inA»ia,are  seven  species,  wild  yvfz.SusBcrofa, 
Ziftn,  vaP&,  Indicus;  Bengalensis;  Andamensie, 
Malaycnsis  ;  Zeylaneoais  ;  babyrussa  and  Papu- 
ensia.  When  the  wild  boar  of  India,  the  Sua 
lndioi\s,  has  the  run  of  cultivated  lands,  it  eata 
daintily.  Bui  when  stinted  for  food,  it  will 
revel  on  a  dead  camel,  and  in  Cutch,  when 
pressed  by  want,  it  prowls  around  the  villages 
in  search  of  refuse. 

.  The  wihi  boar  of  India  is  shot  and  hunted 
•with  dogs  by  natives^  but  the  British  sportsmen 
in  India  hunt  it  with  the  horae  and  spear ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wi)d  creatures  in  India, 
the  wild  boar  exacts  from  its  pursuers  the 
greateat  care.  The  Sua  Indica  of  Pallas,  the  Sua 
■orofa  of  other  saturalista,  the  common  wild 
.boar,  is  supposed  to  ba  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  pigs  are  arranged.  Ihe 
Baa  scfofa  group  or  breed  is  known  aa  the 
Chinese  breed  and  extends  into  Europe^  N. 


Africa  and  Hindustan,  bat  in  the  latter  eoQa'jy, 
the  boar  of  the  N.  W.  proviaoea  is  not  bills 
than  36  inchea,  though  that  of  Bengal  8tUi:i 
44  inches.  The  parents  of  the  other  groap  j 
unknown. 

Sua  Indica  ia  not  known  in  a  wild  stitc,  U. 
its  domesticated  forma  come  near  Co  8.  Tjiutu 
of  Java.  The  Roman  or  NeapoUtaa  pu.  tk 
domesticated  breeds  of  ('hina,  Cocbio-Csiu 
Siam,  the  Andalusians,  Hungarian,  the  ivc: 
of  S.  E.  Europe  and  Turkey,  and  the  Sviji.  vt 
all  of  the  Sua  Indica  i^roup,  which,  it  is  u«. 
by  a  Chinese  author,  can  be  traced  hsck  f:: 
4,900  years.  The  Japan  masked  pig  is  tbe  Su 
pliciceps  of  Gray,  and  haa  a  deeply  plicstcii  cr 
furrowed  skin. 

Porcula  salvania,  the  pigmy  bog  oftbeSu. 
forest  of  N.  India  is  called  by  the  oit^i 
*'  Sano  Band"  also  '•  Chota   Sur."— Dorrjv 

BOAR  AVATAK  in  hiuduism,  one  oi  ttf 
avaiara  of  Vishnu.  This  incarnatioa  itciU. 
Varaha. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  tht  ni 
boar  waa  aacred  to  Typhon  ;  ia  lodia,  tbe  rt- 
puta,  on  the  first  day  ol  apring,  voni. 
'•  Vasanthi,*'  or  spring,  "  basantb/'  ]V 
sonified  ;  prince  and  vassal,  then  dust, 
alay  and  eat  the  wild  boar.  Persoosl  djo^tr 
is  diaregarded  on  that  occasion,  ss  ««&!  a*' 
success  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomia,  thecro; 
mother,  may  refuse  petitions  during  the  y.x, 
The  boar  hunt  in  spring  time,  ia  s  tc^tlt: 
custom  •  amongst  theScandinavian  Asi,tbe  ^r  -r^ 
festival  to  Freya  waa  in  apriog,  then  b.'i 
were  ofi'ered  to  her  by  the  Seandiasviscs  ^  j. 
boars  made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  peop/ 
The  rajput  festival  is  called  Ahairea,  aad  ki)  « 
religious  origin.  The  boar  ia  the  enemy  of  (i^^' 
of  the  rajputs;  it  was  so  held  of  *lfii  b«  t:' 
Egyptians,  of  Cerea  by  the  Gtveki  u- 
of  Freya  by  the  north  man,  whose  fir :«'* 
ite  food  waa  the  hog ;  and  of  aoeb  va^^-- 
ance  was  it  deemed  by  the  Franb,  tbst  '\t 
aecon^  chapter  of  the  Salis  law  is  est2ir;i 
penal  with  regard  to  the  atealera  of  a«ia^  Tu 
heroes  of  the  Edda,  even  in  Valhalla,  feed  x 
the  fat  of  the  wild  boar^erimner,  while*"-' 
illustrious  father  of  armies  fattens  his  v:^  i 
Qeri  and  Freki^  and  takea  no  other  noomi*'7-<| 
himaelf  than  the  uninterrupted  quaffingof  «^'  * 
quite  the  picture  of  Hur,  the  lajpootg^^^ 
war,  and  of  his  sons  the  Bhyru^  Gon  i:* 
Kala^  metaphorically  called  the  '*  iocs  • 
slaughter.*' The  onp  of  the  8CBBdiBaviasc>i 
war,  like  thai  of  the  Rajputs,  is  the  Lsr.' 
skull  ((mpra).'^od'9  BqfoitAan,  Yd  /.  }>•  •7'- 
See  Avatar ;  Inscriptions. 

BOARD  OP  CONTROL.  In  1764,  the  ;: 
vernment  of  India  waa  placed  under  a  B^^ »' 
Control  composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Briu  3  • 
ministers,  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  tU  ^  *  < 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  1a^  ^- 
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kis  lystem  oontiiived  until  the  year  1858, 
fhen  British  India  was  taken  under  the  direct 
»ntrol  of  the  Orowo.  In  that  intervalyhowever, 
ibe  Home  Oovemment  of  India,  consisted  of  a 
Board  of  18  members  called  the  Directors  of 
he  East  India  CoropaDy,  and  the  President 
)f  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Directors  had 
nostiy  all  the  patronage  as  to  appointments, 
acept  the  higher  offices  and  commands  which 
rere  made  in  communication  with  the  ministry, 
ffho  likewise  originated  all  questions  of  peace 
ind  war,  posses^  the  power  of  reversing  the 
ids  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Go- 
rernment  of  India,  and  also  of  sending  out 
Dstradions  on  special  matters  to  the  Governor 
leneral  without  consulting  the  Directors. 

BOARGAUM  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
jc^n^.ir  0'.  B  and  Lat.  77**  0'.  N.  in  Long. 
no  22'  B. 

BOAT.  The  difference,  as  to  size,  between 
he  boat  and  the  ship,  so  marked  in  Europe,  is 
en  observable  amongst  the  communities  of 
astern  and  southern  Asia,  and  the  Kishti  of 
be  people  of  India,  the  prahn  and  the  kora  kora 
f  tbe  Malay,  the  varions  kinds  of  Manche  of 
^ambam,  Mangalore  and  Panyani,  and  the 
latamar,  range  from  a  few  tons  to  a  few  hun- 
red  tons.  In  India,  the  nao  and  the  kishti ;  in 
Jormah  "  ihethu"  or  "  the"  and  "  serpa»"  arc 
11  boats  that  might  be  described  separately.  In 
Iritain,  even,  a  boat,  may  be  a  large  or  small 
essel,  used  for  traffic  and  passage,  rowing  or 
liiinor  on  seas  or  rivers,  and  receiving  names 
ccording  to  the  construction,  form  or  purpose 
)  which  it  is  applied.  Tbe  boats  made  in  Bri 
tin  are  known  as  the 


Jolly  boat. 
Long  boat. 
Life  boat,  and 
Canal  boat, 


Wherry,  Yawl, 

Puot,  Skiff. 

0'&  Lugger, 

Pionaoeh  Fei  ry  boat, 

nd  in  size  may  range  up  to  fifteen  tons  bur« 
len.The  sea  going  vessels  are  known  as  sloop, 
Dack,  cutter,  clipper,  schooner,  brig,  brig- 
Dtine,  barqae  and  ship,  and  range  from  fifteen 
>  three  thousand  tons. 

The  boats  in  use  along  the  coasts  of  the 
pninsnla  of  Indk,  well  illustrate  the  readiness 
ith  which  sea-faring  people  adapt  their  ma- 
Tiiib  to  the  requirements  of  their  respfciive 
calities,  and  the  rapid  sailing  boats  of  Bom- 
tj  and  the  vicinity  of  Oannanore,  and  the 
itaibann  and  masolah  boat  of  the  Cororoandel 
>a9t,  are   further  illustrations  of  this  adapta- 

OQ. 

The  boat  Used  for  travellers  on  the  Nile,  is 

On  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  ''  K€lek*' 
f  leathern  raft  is  in  use,  and  this  peculiar 
^e  of  navigating  that  river  is  the  same  as 
'« known  to  the  ancients  as  the  **Navigia 
'Onacia."  *  Bui  the  Kelefc  is  not  the  only 
iogtilar  deseriptioB  of  vessel^  traceable  to  anti- 


quity, that  appears  on  these  rivers  of  ancient 
oelebrity.  Tbe  circular  bowl  shaped  basket  boat 
or  ^*Kufa"  (so  named  from  the  Arabic  word, 
which  means  basket,),  is  also  used  as  the  com* 
mon  wherry-boat.    Its  fabric  is  of  close  willow- 
work,  well  iMated  and  made  water  proof  with 
the  bituminous  product  of   the   country  •    it 
holds  about   three  or  four  persons  witli  room 
enough,  though    not  in    the    most   agreeable 
positions.     Ii  is   moved   acro3s   by   paddles. 
Herodotus  notices  these  different  kinds  of  boats 
plying  on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  mentioning 
t^em  as  composed  of  willows,   and  the  skins  of 
animals ;  and  adds,  that  on  their  arrival  at  the 
great  city,  the  owners  sold  all   the  material  of 
the  boats  excepting  the  skins^  and   those  they 
packed  on  the  backs  of  asses,   and  carried 
whence  they  came.  A  raft  is  made  of  full  grown 
sheep  and  goats'  skins  which  are  taken  off  with 
as  few  incisions  as  possible,  and  then  blown  up 
like  a  bladder  and  dried-    A  square  framework, 
formed  of  popular  beams,  branches  of  trees  and 
reeds,  is  constructed  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
raft,  the  ibflated  skins  are  tied  to  it  by  osier 
and  other  twigs,  the  whole  being  firmly  bound 
together.     The  raft  is  then  moved  to  the  water 
and  launched.    Care  is  taken  to  place  the  skins 
with  their  mouths   upward,  that,  in  case  any 
should  burst,  or  require  re-filling^  they  can  be 
easily  opened  by  the  raftmen*  Upon  the  frame- 
work of  wood,  are  piled  bales  of  goods  and  pro- 
perty   belonging    to    merchants   and    travel- 
lers<     When   any   person   of   rank  or   wealth' 
descends  the  river  in  this   fashion,   small   huts 
are  constructed  on  the  raft,  by  covering  a  com- 
mon wooden  takht  or  bedstead  of  the   countryi 
with  a  hood  formed  of  reeds  and   lined    with 
felt.     In   these  huts   the    travellers  live    and 
sleep  during  the  journey.     The  poorer  passen- 
gers bury  themselves,  to  seek  shade  or  warmth, 
amongst  the  bales  of  goods  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  sit  patiently,  almost  in  one  position, 
until  they  reach  their  deatination.     Thf-y  carry 
with  them  a  small  earthen  mangal  or  chafing 
dish,*  containing  a  charcoal  fire,  which  servea 
to  light   their  pipes,  and  to  cook  their  coffee 
and  food.     The  only  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended on  the  river  ia  from  the  Araba  :  who, 
when   the  country    is    in    a  disturbed  state, 
invariably  attack  and   pillage  the  rafts.      Tho 
raftmeu   guide    their   rude   vessels    by    long 
oars, ^straight  poles, — at  the  end  of  which  a 
few  split  canes  are  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine. 
-^Layard  Nineveh^  FoL  II,  jpage  97. 

A  curiously  formed  vessel,  of  a  crescent- 
shape,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  large  latteen- 
sail,  trades  between  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  : 
under  a  fair  wind,  it  can  reach  the  latter  placo 
in  six  or  seven  days. 

On  the  Indus,  five  kinds  of  bonis  are  used 
between  Attock  and  the  sea.  On  tbe  Cabul 
river,  and  on  the.Upper  Indus,  it  ia  still,  the 
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custom  to  stuff  skins  with  reeds  or  straw, 
as  floats.  Oeneral  Ferrier  descended  (be  Cabul 
river  from  Jelalabad  to  Attock  on  a  raft  so 
constructed.— (^i^ern^*«  Joum.  page  429.) 
The  boats,  best  known^  however,  are  the 
••  Zoruk*'  of  the  upper  Indus,  the  "  dwnda^* 
which  plies  from  Mithancote  to  the  sea,  and 
the  *'  dugga*^  which  from  its  strong  build  is  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rapids 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh.  The  better 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  their  construction  (sissa 
and  large  babul,)  are  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  various  species  of  timber  are  generally  seen 
in  one  boat,  such  as  sissu,  babuli  deodar,  ohir, 
bahn,  and  karil.  Malabar  teak  is  much  prized 
in  the  lower  Indus  and  fetches  a  large  price. 
The  ordinary  ferry  boats  are  constructed  by  the 
side's  and  bottom  being  prepared  separately  and 
brought  together  to  be  secured  by  knees  or 
crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  sissu,  the  knees  of 
mulberry  or  olive,  and  the  side  planks  of  deo- 
dar. The  wedges  and  trenails  are  usually 
made  of  tut  and  kahu.  Ropes  for  rafts  and 
boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Cannabis 
Indica),  sirki  (saccharmn  ipontaneum),  typha 
latifolia,  ''  dib"  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the 
river  bank.  Munj  (saccharum  munja),  is  also 
largely  employed  by  the  native  boatmen.  The 
great  boat  building  localities  of  the  Punjab  are 
Find  Dadun  Khan,  WsEurabad,  and  Jelum,  but 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  boat  building,  on 
the  Indus,  not  only  at  Attock,  but  at  Nowshera, 
Hashtnagar,  Mokhud  and  Kalabagh. — Postatu. 

The  following  are  the  woods  of  which  the 
Punjab  Boats,  ships,  oars,  (kc.  are  made, 


Olea  Europeea. 
Finns  longifolia. 
Populus  £uphratica< 
Balvadora  oleoides. 


Acacia  speciosa. 
Gapparis  aphylla. 
Cedrus  deodara 
Dalbergia  sissoo, 
Fraxinua  floribunda. 

The  boat  in  common  use  for  transport  in 
Sindh  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  theDunda 
orDnndi,  it  is  flat  bottomed,  with  a  slight  convex 
inclination,  for  the  additional  facility  of  getting 
off  sand-banks.  The  Dundi  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts,  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  the 
latter  being  adjusted  to  the  others  by  warping 
the  end  up  to  the  slope  required,  and  then 
strengthened  with  joints  or  ribs  (as  they  are 
termed) :  the  boat  thus  admits  of  being  dis- 
membered and  transported,  a  fact  corroborative 
of  the  accuracy  of  Alexander's  historians.  On 
the  Sutlej,  in  the  Indus*  and  lower  stream, 
the  Zoruk  is  frequently  seen.  It  differs  from  the 
Dundi  in  having  no  elevation  at  the  stern,  is 
square  built,  fore  and  aft,  is  of  40  to  50  tons  bur- 
then and  carries  no  sail.  TheZorukis  the  common 
cargo  boat  at  the  upper,  as  the  Dundi  belongs 
to  the  lower  Indus,  it  sails  pretty  fast,  and 
sinks  with  prodigious  facility.    The  Kotal  is  a 


broad-beamed  boat,  used  as  a  ferry  boat  Tm 
Jumpti,  or  state  barges,  used  by  the  Ansoi. 
were  strong  teak  built,  double-masted,  decb; 
vessels,  propelled  by  enormous  sweepi,  m 
having  pavUlions  at  either  extremity.  Tm 
Zoruk,  the  nawuk,  and  the  dunda  aienani 
all  flat-bottomed,  and,  though  clamBlly  ktoti 
are  strong  and  safe.  The  nawuk  sad  d§iu 
are  found  principally  upon  the  Chrnah  lufi  tb 
Sutlej  ;  they  have  pointed  bows  and  stcrai. 

The  natives  cjtoss  the  rivers  of  tlie  Paiji'} 
upon  inflated  buffalo  and  sbaep-skiai,  ti.« 
mouth  of  which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  Wi 
made  air-tight,  below  the  knee  and  kock-jouu 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  animal  b  aomevu 
preserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  earriei. 
Bumes  says,  he  has  seen  upon  the  Indui,'  "i 
man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  isukL* 
of  the  stream,  the  father  on  a  skin,  dt^fzz 
his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their  cloibei  f^ 
chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head."  Min 
art  is  required  to  manage  these  sir-bui, 
Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  inattesft- 
iug  to  bestride  a  mussak. 

On  the  Oanges,  boats  are  of  various  deu7> 
tions,  the  fiugerow,  the  Roleah,  the  Psdivi^. 
the  Palwar,  Bhur,  Ulak,  and  Dengl  lU 
bulky  Oolftk,  or  baggage  boat  of  Beoa. 
is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  Puteli  sod  uec 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  Pulwar  and  Bbur  v 
seagoing  ships.  All  the  common  arts  sod  aur.- 
factures  of  Bengal  are  carried  on  at  D^cea,  :>.t 
in  none  of  them  do  the  Dacca  workmen  n:' 
more  superior  skill,  than  in  that  of  boat  buiiditr. 
For  their  work  in  this  art,  they  ha»e  been  «,«• 
brated  since  the  reign  of  Jehangir,  when  :m 
Nowarrdh  was  established  here  for  the  prcte<- 
tion  of  the  loVer  districts  of  Bengal,  s^itst 
the  incursions  of  the  Mughs  of  Arrakaa.  T^* 
ca,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  also  aeqoim:  i 
bcal  name  or  reputation  for  a  few  minor  isiiv 
f actures,  such  as  those  of  violins,  psper,  ui 
shola  hats : 

.  The  Teesta  river  in  the  Terai,  at  Leelpir^ 
is  navigated  by  canoes,  thirty  to  forty  feet  V'^l, 
some  being  rudely  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of  ^ . 
while  others  are  built^  the  planks  of  «-^ 
there  sre  but  few,  being  sewed  together,  c 
clamped  with  iron,  and  the  seams  csiu% 
with  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  the  Dkak  {h  >; 
fr<md(>sa)  and  afterwards  smeared  witk  ^t 
gluten  of  Diospyros  embryopUru*  T»>^ 
of  the  river  is  here  three-quarters  of  a  &^ 
across,  of  which  the  stream  does  not  oecif^ 
one-third  ;  its  banks  are  sand-difs,  foan^i 
feet  in  height.  A  few  small  fish  asd  ^*^- 
snskes  swarm  in  the  pools. 

Two  kinds  of  vessels,  of  entirely  di0e?T;i 
stmeture,  are  used  on  the  Irawaddy  rircn,  t^ 
larger  of  which  may  reach  to  120  or  13<'  ^ 
burthen.  These  larger  boats  an  Ut^^ 
*'  Unau/'  and  are  of  the  form  of  ooostmcti:* 
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)re  commonly  met  witb.    The  keel  piece 
8  single  tree  hoUowed  oat  and   stretched 

tba  aid  of  fire  when  green,  a  complete 
Doe  in  fact.  From  this,  ribs  and  plank- 
;are  carried  up.  The  bow  is  long  with 
latifal  hollow  lines,  strongly  resembling 
aw  of  our  modern  steamers.  The  stem  rises 
;h  aboTe  the  water  and  Helowi  the  run  is 
Bwn  out  fine  to  an  edge.  A.  high  bench  or 
ttform  for  the  steersman,  elaborately  carved, 
aa  indispenaable  appendage.  The  rudder  is 
arge  paddle  lathed  to  the  larboard  quarter, 
d  hafin|(,a  short  pillar  ppasing  athwart  the 
irrsman's  bench.  The  most  peculiar  part  of 
B  irranf^ement  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  spars 
^  'ii^gif'g*  The  mast  consists  of  two  spars  : 
is  in  fad  a  pair  of  sheers,  bolted  and  lashed 
tvo  poatft  rising  out  of  the  keel  piece.  So 
It  it  can  be  let  down  or  unshipped  altogether 
thoat  any  difficulty.     Nearly   the  same  kind 

mast  ia  used  by  the  celebrated  Illanon 
rattt  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  '*  When 
wd  they  are  thus  enabled  to  run  itito  a 
iek  and  drop  the  mast  instantaneously,  so 
&t  it  gives  no  guidance  to  their  whereabouts. 
)OTe  the  mainyard  the  two  pieces  run  into 
e,  forminf^  the  topmast,  wooden  rounds  run 
ntlioes  from  one  spar  of  the  mast  to  the 
ber,  forming  a  ladder  for  going  aloft.  The 
rd  is  a  bamboo  or  a  line  of  spliced  bamboos 
enormous  length,  and  being  perfectly  fleii- 
t  i*  SQspended  from  the  masC  head  by  numer- 
I  gays  oY  halyards,  so  as  to  curve  upwards 
an  iowrted  bow.  A  rope  runs  along  this 
im  which  the  huge  main  sail  is  suspended, 
omngoo  rings,  like  a  curtain,  both  ways 
)ni  the  mast.  There  is  a  small  topsail  of 
Dilsr  arrangement.  The  aail  cloth  used  is 
}  common  light  cotton  stuff  for  clothing.  Of 
]f  beaf  ier  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
[ry  the  enormous  spread  of  sail  which  distin- 
iibea  these  boats.  The  main  yard  of  one 
ttel  was  found  to  be  130  feet  long,  and  the 
!a  of  its  mainsail  would  not  be  very  much  less 
m  4,000  square  feet,  or  one- eleventh  of  an 
f'  From  their  rig,  these  l^ats  can  of  course 
troeiy  asil  but  before  the  wind.  But  in 
coding  the  Irawadi,  aa  on  the  Ganges  during 
'  rainy  aeaaon,  the  wind  is  almost  always 
ourable.  A  fleet  of  them  speeding  before 
'^nd  with  xhe  sunlight  on  their  bellying 
»Mm  a  splendid  though  fantastic  appearance, 
tb  their  vast  spreading  wings  and  almost 
^ible  hulls,  they  look  like  a  flight  of  coUossal 
ttrrfliea,  ekimming  the  water.  The  Pein-go 
iMoiher  deacription  of  Burmese  boat,  and  it  is 
d  to  be  the  peculiar  craft  of  the  Ning-the  or 
loidwen  riTcr.  Though  it  traffics  to  all  parts 
tiif  Irawsdi  it  is  extensively  used  at  Ye-nan- 
i^ui'K.'for  the  transport  of  petroleum.  It  is 
^  bittomed  or  nearly  ao,  having  no  canoe  or 
tl  piece  like  the  [*  Snau/*  but  being  entirely 


composed  of  planks  which  extend  throughout 
the  length  of  the  vessel,  wide  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  to  stem  and  stem  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask.  A  wide  gallery  or  sponson  of  bam- 
boo, doubling  the  apparent  beam  of  the  boat, 
runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the  gunwale.  These 
boats  are  generally  propelled  by  oars  or  a  pole, 
though  occasionally  carrying  sails,  but  not  of 
the  same  spread  of  cloth  as  the "  Unau^* 
CanoeSf  of  two  different  forms  are  likewise  in 
use  on  the  larawady,  some  of  which  are  ridicu- 
lously small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons they  carry.  The  prow  of  a  Burmese  Boat 
appeara  to  be  regarded  by  the  Burmese  boatmen 
with  almost  as  much  superstitious  veneration 
as  the  quarterdeck  of  a  frigate  is  by  an  English 
post  captain. — YuWa  Emhossy.  • 

The  boats  plying  on  the  river  at  Bangoon  are 
the  Pingomah,  a  large  flat  bottomed  boat 
bult  up  of  planks  fastened  together  with  iron 
dogs.  The  buoyancy  of  the  boat  is  increased 
by  one  or  two  large  hollow  bamboos,  according 
to  size,  being  lashed  with  rattans  along  the- 
water  Jine.-  When  laden  with  cargo  made  up 
into  bales,  a  ledge,  about  3  or  4  feet  broad, 
made  of  bambooa,  with  a  rail,  is  thrown  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  sides,  for  increase  of 
stowage.  The  cargo  ia  protected  by  a  thatch 
roof.  The  steersman  sits  at  the  stem  on  a  high 
chair,  elaborately  carved,  and  having  a  liUlo 
roof  thatch — has  a  sinicle  mast  and  soil.  When 
not  favored  by  a  breeze  the  boat  is  propelled 
by  6  or  8  rowers. 

Loung^zayet,  A  round  bottomed  boat,  with 
stem  and  stern  high  but  rounded  in  or  curved 
in — in  other  respects  like  the  pingomah, 

Loung  go.  Bottom  made  up  by  scooping 
out  a  very  large  log  ;— the  depth  of  the  boat  is 
increased  from  two  to  three  feet  by  having, 
nailed  on,  planks  running  from  stem  to  stern^ 
Six  to  eight  feet  of  the  stern  end  is  covered  in 
by  a  hood  of  bamboo  matting,  made  water-proof 
with  earth  oil  or  earth  air  and  dammer  ;  here 
the  crew  and  family  live.  The  large  boats  of 
this .  description  have  a  mast  and  sail  ;  the 
smaller  ones,  when  favoured  with  a  breeze  put 
up  two  bamboos  ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  Itrngth, 
joined  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom 
and,  for  a  sail,  both  men  and  womens'  clothes 
are  spread  out.  The  crew  are  three  or  four  and 
a  steersman,  generally  the  owner  of  the  boat. 

Ka-dSlay.  A  ferry  boat,  bottom  made  from 
a  single  log,  sides  planked,  the  whole  length 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  breadth,  about  5  or  6  feet 
of  the  stem  end  is  covered  with  a  rounded  hood 
of  thatch  and  bamboo.  The  steerman  aits  at 
the  extreme  stern  end  and  steers  with  a  paddle, 
while  the  boat  is  propelled  by  two  rowers. 

Sa-dho.  A  canoe,  made  up  from  one  log, 
varying  in  length  from  6  to  16  feet  and  2  to 
2i  feet  in  breadth. 
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Lwmg*  A  ramng  boat,  bottom  made  up  of 
one  large  long  log,  from  SO  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  length,  with  a  side  planking  like  the  ka«dolaj 
paddled  by  25  or  40  men  acoQrding  to  aite. 

Gandoo,  This  is  the  largest  kind  of  native 
trading  boat,  it  is  built  on  a  canoe  of  a  single 
tne  of  the  largest  size,  chiefly  of  Peengado«  but 
Teak  and  Thengan  eauqes  are  also  used  for  this 
pnrpoae  :  these  canoes  are  from  25  to  30  eubita 
long  and  3  to  4  ctibits  wide,  ribs  are  fas* 
tened  inside  the  canoe  and  planks  are  then 
built  on  them  up  to  the  aize  required,  the 
largest  are  35  to  40  cubits  long  and  8  cubits 
deep  with  a  breadth  of  15  cubits.  Burthen 
from  40  to  60,000  .ms  and  have,  a  crew  from 
40  to  50  men.  They  are  built  principally  in 
the  Henaadah  district,  they  have  *two  roasts 
and  are  rigged  with  square  sails  on  the  foremast 
generally  two  of  very  large  size.  They  trade 
to  Arracan  and  Dacca  chiefly,  the  cargo  con- 
sisting principally  of  Cutch  and  Cotton,  which 
they  exchange  for  betel-nut  and  tobacco,  and 
generally  realize  large  profits. 

Katoo,  this  ^orra  of  trading  boat  is  an  im* 
provement  on  the  foregoing.  It  is  built  with 
a  thick  plank,  from  a  keel,  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  vessels,  and  usually  with  the  fore  part 
in '  imitation  of  the  Chinese  junk.  The 
largest  kind  carry  about  80,000  viss  and 
the  rig  is  similar  to  the  junk,  two  or  three 
fore  and  aft  aails  which  enable  them  to  beat 
when  the  wind  is   adverse.  « 

Sampan^  a  Chinese  ferry  boat  shaped  much 
like  a-  spoon  with  just  the  handle  cnt 
out,  leaving  its  shoulders  projecting.  The 
boat  is  flat  bottomed,  built  of  teak  planks 
nailed  to  ribs  set  about  18  inohes  apart, 
over  the  ribs  are  planks  loosely  fitted  on 
and  forming  a  deck,  the  boat  ia  propelled  by  a 
single  Cbinaman  who  stands  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  with  hia  face  to  the  head  of  the  boat, 
Sometimea  a  large  square  sail  is  used,  when  a 
large  square  rudder  is  shipped  to  guide  the 
boat.  A  very  unsafe  boat  under  sail.  It  is 
painted  like  the  jnnk  in  the  forepart  and  stern. 
About  two  feet  of  the  head  of  the  boat  is  plauk- 
ed  up  and  serves  as^  a  box.  Cost  of  Sampan 
Bs.  50  toRs.  60. 

Regarding  the  sea  going  vessels  of  southern 
Asia,  Mr.  Eyde  remarks  that  among  all 
the  numerous  vessels  of  every  class  and  des- 
cription which  traverse  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  of  form  and  construction  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  various  localities  of  the  ports 
or  seas  in  which  they  are  navigated  :  and 
perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  this 
principle  more  fully  displayed  than  in  the  Indi- 
an Seas,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern 
Peninsula  of  India,  including  the  iaiand  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  nature  and  change  of  the 
season,  the  monsoooa,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
seat  and  rivers,  are  singularly  well  provided  for]  that^deptfa. 
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by  th^  truly  ingeniotis  and  eficieal  an 
adopted  by  the  natives  in  the  fonutioa  d  tk 
rude,  but  moat  useful  vessels. 

Catamarans  of  CeyUm  ami  of  Eailm  o? 
WtUem  Coaats  of  India. — ^The  CataouiuK 
the  Island  of  Ceylon- like  those  of  Midrv,  Ki 
other  parts  of  coasts  of  the  Peoiasttla,  in  to- 
ed oC  three  loga  of  timber,  and  an  owd  bri  - 
nativea  for  similar  purposes  ;  thetiDbopn. 
ferred  for  their  construction  is  o(  tk  c^ 
wood,  or  oherne  roarum  (piney  tree^  V-c 
length  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire  k. 
and  breadth  two  and  a  half  to  thiteaAii 
half  feet  secured  together  by  meuia  of  tt**- 
spreaders  and  cross-lashings,  tbrMgk  iztT 
holes ;  the  centre  log  being  much  the  c* 
gest,  with  a  curved  surface  at  the  fore«:-i 
which  trenda  and  finishes  upwards  to  i  po^t 
The  sidelogs  are  similar  in  form ;  bat  tay.^. 
having  their  sides  straight,  and  fitted  M  *^ 
oentre-loK, 

The  Caiamaran  is  generally  oarififcei  ^^ 
two  men ;  sometimes  by  one  osly,  bat  na 
great  skill  and  dexterity;  they  think  Botii4 
of  passing  through  the  surf  on  the  btadi  « 
Madras,  and  at  other  parte  of  the  eoaal,  v«n 
boats  of  the  country  oould  not  live  oaw 
breakers  ;  and  at  sea,  tbey  are  propeisl 
through  the  water  to  ships  on  lbs  eoait,  vy) 
boats  of  the  best  construction  and  fora  r^f 
swamp.  In  the  monsoons,  when  s  sail  cii  ai 
got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger  is  plaesii  it  *Jf 
end  of  two  poles,  as  a  balanee,  with  a  buabm 
mat  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  cotton  clotk  la. 
all  three  parta  of  which  aiw  eonoected ;  i^ 
when  the  tack  and  aheet  of  the  aail  ait  ki  r 
it  all  falls  fore  and  aft  alongside ;  lad  t^K 
light,  it  is  easily  managed.  In  canyisg  a  pv 
of  sail  they  are  trimmed  by  the  baJaace  d^ 
by  going  out  on  the  poles,  so  as  to  kee? » 
log  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  water,  and  not  icf*-* 
its  velocity,  which,  in  a  strong  wind,  ii  *0 
great.  They  are  frequently  met  in  whh  tab  v 
fifteen  milea  off  the  aouthem  pert  of  tks  hi» 
of  Ceylon,  and  will  convey  any  kUer  oi  at 
patch  to  the  aEorst  with  safety  t  but  as  u>  n 
dryness,  the  man  who  takes  it  has  acik^ 
but  a  pocket  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  »» 
tree  (A.  catechu,  Linn),  whiek  is  txd  n-.^i 
hia  waist,  and  is  the  only  article  abant  kii. 
These  people  may  be  considered  dmoa*«  >* 
phibious,  and  are  the  persons  who  are  ae:>c?^ 
in  the  pearl  fiahery*  In  an  aeeount  of  the  C***^ 
Pearl  Fisheries,  by  Captain*  Jamea  Bcovt, 
serted  in  the  Trans.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  III.  Fa'*  ^ 
the  author  atatea,  from  personal  obscmv>i 
that  the  longeat  time  which  the  divert  n:  r 
mai|i  under  water  is  from  eight]Hbijrter,;:t« 
seven  seconds.  They  certainly  thmk  aott. :  ^  : 
going  down  to  a  depth  of  forty  feel ;  t4  9i 
bring  up  a  rupeSi  even,  if  thrown  into  the  m  t 
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Oanoes  ire  large^  used  in  India  as  feity* 
«U,  and  Jiafe  shapes  and  fonns  to  suit 
e  rireis  ind  waters*     Canoes  at  Calicut  are 

iwn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  Jack  fruit  tree, 
rtocarpns  iotegrifolia*  Canoes  of  Point  de 
ille  and  the  Malabar  coast  have  weather- 
arda  on  au  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  smaller 
Boe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  aud  beat 
wiodvard  without  tacking.  The  Jangar  of 
e  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,  is  a  kind  of  canoe. 
lie  HTers  of  the  Northern  Circars  are  crossed 
\  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pieces 
ft.cocoaaut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and 
pt  apart  by  cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes 
ooped  oat  from  single  trees  are  in  universal 
fi  in  Burmah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
alay  aud  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Tke  Point  de  Galle  Canoe,  or  Market  Boat. — 
a  boat  formed  from  a  singlt*  stem  of  dup 
ood,  or  piney  varnish-tree.  They  are  from 
§hleen  to  thirty  feet  in  length  ;  from  eighteen 
chtt  to  two  and  a*  half  feet  in  breadth  ;  and 
)iD  two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  exclusive  of  the 


uh  board,  which  is  about  ten  inches  broad,  .^^^    They  are  managed  wiih  much  dexterity 


d  sewed  to  the  gunwale  by  coir-yarns,  with 
»9e  coir-padding  on  the  joints,  in  the  ssme 
anneraa  the  pther  boats  used  in  India  are 
Ked  together,  which  will  be  more  fully 
scribed  below.  These  boats  are  fitted 
lb  a  balance  log  at  the  eud  of  the  bam- 
«  oulTig^er  having  the  mast  yard  and 
il  ucured  together  ;  and,  when  sailing,  are 
loajEcd  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Catamarans. 
xsth  passing  the  southern  part  of  the  I  aland 
Cevton  are  generally  boarded  by  these  boats 
en  at  ihe  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
b  from  shore.  They  will  sail  at  the  rate 
teo  miles  an  hour  in  atrong  winds,  which  are 
Acrally  prevalent  there  ;  and,  with  a  crew 
five  men,  will  carry  a  cargo  of  fruit,  fish 
d  vegetable,  which  are  the  greateat  luxuries 
pauengers.  on  making  thcland  after  a  long 
)age  from  England,  Bengal  or  Bombay.  As 
i  outrigger  must  always  be  kept  to  wind- 
rd,  and  shifting  it  from  side  to  side  would 
impossible,  the  canoe  is  so  constructed  aa  to 
>eeed  with  either  eud  foremost.  This  form 
canoe  is  common  wherever  the  Malays  have 
^Doed  themselves,  throughout  Polynesia  aud 
coral  idlanda  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Mada- 
!car  and  Comorua  where  a  Malay  colony  set- 
^  Tbey  venture  20  miles  to  sea  and  sail 
»ar:U  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  great  canoes 
Ceylon  called  "Ballam"  or  ''Vallam"  are 
lilly  made  of  the  Artocarpus  hirsuta,  the 
'gely  or  Angelica  tree. 

A  model  of  one  of  these  curious  boats  is  in 
I  Muieum  of  the  Boysl  Asiatic  Society,  also 
iu:del  of  a  boat  having  two  outiiggersi  with 
Uce  logs,  used  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
ui(b  ia  the  Eaatera; Aicbipelago*  The  natives 


of  New  Holland  appear  to  use  a  similar  con- 
trivance, but  of  a  more  simple  construction,  aa 
exhibited  in  models  in  the  Society's  possession. 
The  Bev.  Eicbard  Walter,  in  his  account  of 
Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  gives  a  minute  account, 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  what  he  terma 
*'  a  fiying  proa,"  used  at  the  Ladrone  Islands ; 
which  is  the  same,  in  most  essential  particulars, 
as  the  vessel  described  above  by  Mr*  £dye« 
(Vida  Walter's  Account  of  Anson's  Voyage 
round  the  World,  4to.  London,  1748,  p.  839.) 

Canoe  of  the  Malabar  Voast.'^'FTom  Cape 
Comorin  to  Calicut,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  coast  abounds  with  fish, 
which  is  generally  taken  with  the  hook 
and  line  by  Uie  natives  of  the  fishing  villages, 
in  a  small  canoe  ;  the  best  description  of  which 
is  formed  from  the  augeley-wood  tree, — Arto- 
carpus hirsuta  (?).  But  the  iuferior  sort  ia  of 
cherne  maram  :  they  are  cut  out  from  the  solid 
tree,  and  are  from'  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  breadth  ; 
the  depth  being  about  one,  or  one  foot  and  a 


by  the  nativeSi  with  a  scull-paddle.  On  the 
backwater  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  river's  mouth, 
they  are  employed  in  great  numbers  in  taking 
the  saire  fish  or  country  salmon,  &c.  The 
largest  sort  of  boats  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  rice  and  merchandise  on  the  numerous  rivers 
which  disembogue  themselves  into  the  back- 
wateri  to  the  extent  of  150  miles,  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast  At  times  these  boata  are  con- 
verted into  the 

Jangar  used  on  the  rivers  of  the  Malabar 
Coast, — It  is  made  into  aDouble  Platform  Canoe, 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two  boats, 
with  a  bamboo  railing  which  extends  from, 
ten  to  twelve  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  sixteen 
feet  long ;  and  when  these  boats  are  thua 
formed  into  rafts,  cattle  and  burthensome 
articles  are  conveyed  across  the  rivers  ;  as 
also  the  native  regiments,  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, horses,  bullocks,  baggage,  bandie8(cart8), 
&c.  It  appears  somewhat  probable  that  the 
idea  of  the  pontoouQ  now  in  use  at  Chatham 
was  taken  from  these  vessels,  as  those  constrnot- 
ed  by  the  engineers  there  perfectly  resemble  such  • 
as  are  used  by  the  natives  in  India. 

Pamban  Hanche,  or  snalte  Boat  of  Cochin, — 
Is  a  canoe  of  great  length :  tHey  are  used  by 
opulent  natives  and  Europeans,  as  boats  for  the 
conveyance  and  despatch  of  persons  on  tlie 
numerous  rivers  and  back-waters,  particularly 
on  that  between  Cochin,  A\lepey,  and  Quilon, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  southward  ;  and  on 
that  which  runs  to  Ralipact  and  Trichoir  ;  the 
former  place  being  about  twenty,  the  latter 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  nori&ward*  These 
boats  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
without  any  regard  to  breadth  or  deptbi  aa  they 
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beached  in  the  third  snrf ;  and  takfn  m 
completely  out  of  the  water,  on  the  imjum 
receding  of  the  swell  by  natives. 


The  planks  which  form  these  hosts  sre  v«' 
together   with  coir  yams,    crossing  tbc  n-j 


are  worked  from  the  solid  tree.  The  broadest 
do  not  exceed  three  feet.  Those  of  the  Raja 
and  officers  of  state  are  very  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  carved  in  the  most  fantastical  manner: 
they  are  made   very  neat,  and   even   splendid, 

with  painting,  gilding,  &c.     The  largest  boats  -    . 

are  sculled  by  about  twenty  men.  double  banked;  i  ?\^[  *  wsdclmg  of  coir,  which  prases  o-  • 
and  when  pressed,  their  velocity  is  surprising,  Jo\*?^«'  *°d  prcveijts  leakage.  By  iht  : 
as  much  as  a  mile  in  five  minutes.  Edye  bad  culiar  means  of  secunty,  the  vessel  ii  rr  . 
himself  been  sculled,  in  one  of  them,  a  distance  I  «°  P"*^'«'  ^^^  y\«!^«  *o  *^«  *^^^  " 
of  forty-eight  miles  in  six  hours.  These  boats  I  ?**«  receives  on  Uking  the  gronod  ;  •» 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nvers  •  for  it  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  in  the  dry  season  there  are 
sand  banks  perfectly  dry,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  over  virhich  they  must  be 
drawn  by  the  strength  of  the  few  men  who  are 
in  them  ;  the  smaller  size  having  only  six 
rowers  and  a  coxwain.  Those  natives  who  can 
afford  the  expense,  have  the  cabin  neatly  fitted 
up,  with  Venetian  blinds  on  the  sides,  but  gene- 
rally the  cuacus,  or  grass-mat,  is  substituted. 
This  boat  is  formed  from  the  angeley-wood, 
which  is  very  durable,  if  kept  oiled. 


boats  with  framed  timbers  and  plan kr,  ru^j 
or  trenail- fastened,  would  be  broken  to  p  -<i 
from  the  heavy  surf,  that  at  times  raDiu\;i 
as  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  CatsDsnn  a:  -^ 
kept  in  attendance,  as  a  life  preserrer,  ;c  la 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  nstnU  boil  / 
upsetting  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Eun;;:^ 
being  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  ercwi  :{-i 
masulah  boats  are  brave  self-rel'iaot  men. 

The  masula*boats  receive  their  wpxi  ri 
passengers  from  the  ships  outside  the  •or' ,  ci 
land  them   in  perfect  safety,  provided  iber*^ 

^,.«-  -  ^  --.         be  treated  with  civility  ;  if  otherwise,  tbn  rj 

Cochin  Bandar^maruihe  or  Canoe  of  Bur.  j  „^j  f^.j  ^  ^^^^^  the  offender,  to  soch  acf,^ 
<A«i.-Tbese  canoes  sre  cut  and  formed  from  „  ^o  show  the  passenRers  that  they  sit  Ic  /s 
the  largest  and  softest  timber  of  i he  forest.  They  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^^{^  4l,^„  ^y^^^^  of  deriiiosv^  ^ 
are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  cngth  ;  their  „e„  ^^  ^^e  beach.  These  boaU  are  rwH- 
breadth  and  depth  being  proportioned  to  the  twelve  men,  in  double  banks,  with  uat^ 
full  sise  of  the  tree  so  as  to  reduce  its  dimen-  peddles  ;  that  is,  a  board  about  ten  iiiche.b.t. 
sions  as  little  as  possible.  Ihey  will  carry  ^^d  fourteen  inches  long,  fixed  at  the  end « 
about  eighteen  tons  burthen,  and  sre  made  bamboo.  They  are  steered  by  two  u.i 
from  three  to  five  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  (coxwains)  and  two  men  are  constanUt  ke«  i 
but  at  the  top  of  the  side,  or  gunwale,  about  ,  bale  out  the  water  ;  from  which  emplaia  J 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  with  a  proper-  i  t|,ey  are  promoted  to  the  paddle,  or  bow-r; 
tionate  increase  of  thickness  at  the  extreme  .fter  which  they  fall  afl,  in  roUiion.io  m 
ends,  to  protect  the  end-grain  of  the  wood,  snd  ti«dal  or  steersman.  The  steersman  ^m  :.:l 
withstand  any  shock  that  they  may  meet  with,  ^y  ^  ^  ^^ich  is  sung  by  all  the  boisa 
At  the  distance  of  about  five  feet  on  the  mside  ^Jd  according  as  iU  modulations  sit  fl 
there  are  ribs  about  six  inches  broad,  projecting 
about  two  inches  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  support  and  strength  to 
the  body  of  the  canoe.  These  boats  may  be 
considered  valuable  for  the  service  of  the  port 
at  which  they  are  used ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  heavy  appearance,  they  are  very  buoyant, 
and  go  very  fast  through  the  water.  In  one  of 
about  thirty-five  feet  long,  with' six  men  and  a 
tindal  (coxwain).  Edye  passed  the  Minden's  (the 
Admiral's  ship)  barge,  which  had  twelve  men 
on  board  ;  and  in  a  distance  of  four  miles  to 
that  ship's  anchorage,  he  gsined  on  them  by 
time  about  twenty  minutes,  although  there  was 
a  strong  ses-breeze  and  swell  against  him. 

At  Coohin,  these  boats  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  various  articles  of  burthen 
and  water  to  the  ships  in  the  roads. 

The  Madras  Matula  Manche^  is  used  all 
along  the  Esstern  Coast  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
is  formed  with  a  flst  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  beach  in  the  surf,  when  European 
boats  cannot  approach  it.    These  boats  are 


quick,  the  oars  are  plied.  These  modu!i: 
are  regulated  by  the  waves,  as  they  nuy  br  m^ 
or  rapid,  in  succession.  On  one  occaaios,  i  v 
senger  of  rank  showed  Impatieoee  st  tbts  vj\ 
song,  and  the  boatmen  were  desired  to  c^ 
but  the  steersman  refused  eompliiooe  vi*-'  -^ 
order,  ssying  that  without  bis  song  U  «^^ 
not  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  }»^^ 
ger.  (Note  by  Sir  J,  Malcolm.)  Tbe cin 
sions  of  the  masula-boat  are  from  thirty  to  t.'  * 
five  feet  in  length,  ten  to  eleven  iiMt  in  ^rt^'i 
and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth. 

Mangalore  Manche  of  the  Wetttn^  ('  - ' 
the  PeniMiula,—U  a  flat  bottomed  boat  o« : 
then,  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  i^  "* 
six  to  seven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  five  fiv*  -* 
It  is  formed  to  meet  the  river,  whieb  J  ^'1 
shallow  and  flat ;  and  to  land  the  einro»  ^' '  ^ 
patamars,  which   are  discharged  and  losd^  ^ 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers.»  These  hosts  ot"?*^ 
together  similar  to  the  masuls*bost  saJ 
native  vessels  :  they  are  foroed  alone  hi  ^  3 
boo  poles  ;  as  the  water  is  not  mm  tk«  '^'^ 
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ii  to  ten  feet  deep,  except  in  the  80uth-#eei 
Donaoon,  when  the  rapids  swell,  and  the  whole 
if  the  riTer  is  considered  impassable  ;  and  at 
his  period  all  the  vessels  are  taken  to  the  shore 

ind  laid  up. 

Calicut  Manehe. — Is  a  boat. very  similar  to 
bit  of  Mangaloie  with  the  exception  only  of  a 
iking  btem,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
leach  ;  at  the  port  of  Calient  is  .  open  to  the 
out  and  there  is  no  river-  These  boats  are 
iropelled  by  the  paddle  and  sail  and  generally 
ar7  eight  men  :  they. are  much  employed  in 
ruterlDg  snd  completing  the' sea-stock  of  ships 
lODeward-bonnd  ;  also  in  loading  ships  with 
)epper,  timber,  &c.,  for  Bombay  ;  and  in  ship- 
)iD|;  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Canara  and 
ilalabar,  all  of  which  is  rafted  off  to  vessels 
illed  dov,  hostile,  patamar,  &c.,  hereafter  des- 
:hbed. 

fosy/nt  Maudke. — Is  a  coasting  boat,  of 
iboQt  fifty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad, 
isd  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  It  is  framed  with 
ioben  and  planks  ;  which  are  sewed  together, 
ii  before  described.  The  timbers  are  about 
m  feet  asunder,  and  on  them,  inside,  some 
ew  plaiJ[B  are  placed  as  bands  and  clamps, 
rhich  are  nailed  to  the  frame.  These  are 
rerj  rudely  put  together ;  and  ndt  of  much  im- 
nrtance,  either  in  form  or  constrootion.  Dur- 
ng  the  south* west  monsoon,  or  from  June  to 
VoTember,  they  are  laid  up  at  Baipur  river  for 
afetj,  and  are  only  used  in  the  fine*  weather 
eaion.  They  carry  the  productions  of  the 
iocoanut  tree,  viz.  coir,  copra,  cajan,  the  leaf  of 
lie  Corypha  nmbraculifera  which  is  used  for 
oteriogB  of  houses,  also  for  books,  and  various 
*tb(r  purposes.  Jageri,  oil  and  arrack,  to 
Cochin  and  Mangalore ;  and  bring  from  these 
Mrti  rice,  cloth,  salt,  &c.  These  vessels  keep 
iloog  shore  and  ^ke  advantage  of  the  sail  in 
owing.  They  have  generally  from  eight  to  ten 
Den,  who-  are  fishermen  of  the  Mopila  caste, 
i  rare  of  Musalmaus,  descendants  pf  the  first- 
Arabian  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsn- 
ir;  and  who  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
^•uotry,  obtained  the  name  of  Mapillai,  or 
'soDs-io>kw,"  oomipted  by  Europeans  into  the 
boTe  term. 

The  Paiamar^  are  a  class  of  vessels  which 
BBy  be  considered  the  best  in  India  ;  as  they 
iil  remarkably  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo, 
fbey  belong  principally  to  Bombay  merchants, 
lod  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  coasting- trade  to 
lut  port.  They  are  grab-built :  that  is,  with 
I  prow  stem,  which  is  the  same  length  as  the 
^^  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  large  class  are 
KTCbty-six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
^  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  eleven  feet  nine 
oches  in  depth,  and  about  two  hundred  tons 
^vihen.    They  are  planked  with  leak,  upon 


jungle^wood  frames  ;  and  are  really  very  hand« 
some  vessels,  being  pat  together  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  with  nails,  bolts,  &o«  and  their 
bottoms  are  sheathed  with  inch-board,  and  a 
layer  of  ohunam  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
a  portion  of  damar  (country  nrostn) :  this  is  a 
very  durable  substance,  and  a  great  preserva-  ^ 
tive  to  the  plank  against  worms. 

Some  of  the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
about  sixty  tons  burthen,  are  sewed  together 
with  coir,  as  other  native  boats  are.* The  small 
class  has  one,  and  the  large  class  two  masts, 
with  the  lattan  sail  :  the  foremast  raking  for- 
ward, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ponderous 
yard  clear  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered*  The 
yard  is  slung  at  one-third  of  its  length,  the 
taok  of  the  sail  is  brought  to  the  stera-head, 
through  a  fixed  block ;  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft 
at  the  side,  as  usual.  The  haul  yard  is  a  pend- 
ent and  treble  block,  from  the  mast  head  aft  to 
midships  $  thus  acting  as  a  back  stay  for  the 
mast's  security,  together  with  about  two  pairs 
of  shrouds*  These  vessels  generally  export  salt 
from  Bombay  to  the  coast,  and  take  back  coir, 
rice,  cocoa-nut,  copra,  oil,  timber,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  and  various  articles,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coast.  They  are  navigated  with 
much  skill,  by  men  of  the  Mopila  caste  and 
other  Musalmans  ;  and  have  a  crew  of  ten  or 
twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  f^ood  pilots 
and  navigators  off  the  coast  from  Bombay  .to 
Cape  Oomorin  ;  generally  speaking,  honest  and 
trustworthy  •  and  very  respectful  to  Europeans. 

The  Arab  Dew,  is  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  Bed  Seat  the  Arabian  Coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  coasts  of  India>  in 
Cutch,  Guzerat  and  Malabar.  They  were  also 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
and  piracy.  They  are  always  manned  by 
Arabs.  The  Arab  Pow  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  by  measurement ;  grab-built,  with  tea 
or  twelve  ports ;  about  eighty  five-feet  long, 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  twenty  feet  nine  iochea 
broad  ;  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep.  Of  lafe 
years,  this  description  of  vessel  has  been  built 
at  Cochin,  on.  the  coast  of  Malabar,  most  per- 
fectly, in  the  European  style.  These  ves- 
sels have  a  great  rise  of  floor ;  are  calculated 
for  sailing  with  small  cargoes  ;  and  are  fully 
prepared,  by  internal  equipmenti  for  defence, 
with  decks,  hatchways,  ports,  poop-deck,  &c.i 
like  a  vessel  of  war;  many  of  them  are  sheath- 
ed, on  two-and-a-half-inch  plank  bottoms 
with  one  inch  bosrd,  and  the  preparation  of 
ehunam  and  oil,  as  before  describedi  whieh  is 
called  galgal,  put  between  the  planks  and 
sheathinK-board,  causing  the  vessel  to  be 
very  dry  and  durable ;  and  preventing 
the  worm  from  attacking  the  bottom.  The 
worm  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  in  India 
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to  limber  in  tba  water,  while  the  white  ant 
18  as  much  so  out  of  iU  On  the  outside  of 
the  eheathiag  board  there  is  a  ooat  of  white- 
wash! ipade  from  the  same  articles  as  that 
between  the  sheathing  and  planks  ;  which  coat 
is  renewed  every  season  they  put  to  sea.  These 
vessels  have  generally  one  mast,  and  a  latteen- 
'  sail :  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  vessel  aloft ; 
and  the  mast  raking  forward,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  ponderous  weight  clear,  in  raising 
and  lowering.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  brought 
to  the  stern-head,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way ;  the  haulyards  lead  to  the  taffrail,  having 
a  pendent  and  treble  purchase-block,  which 
becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the  mast  when 
the  sail*  is  set :  this,  with  three  pairs  of  shrouds 
completes  the  rigging  ;  which  is  very  simple, 
the  whole  being  of  coir-rope. 

Several  of  these  vessels  have  been  fitted  as 
brigs,  after  their  arrival  in  Arabia  ;  and  armed 
by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
iurabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels :  they  are  also 
the  class  of  vessels  of  which  Tippu  Saltan's  fleet 
at  Onore  consisted.  When  armed,  ihey  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Bombay  marine  brigs,  but  this 
never  happened,  but  when  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  brigs  weak  and  unsupported. — (Note 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolmt*  The  large  dow  make 
generally  one  "voyage  in  the  season,  to  the 
southward  of  Arabia  ;  taking  advantage  of 
the  north-east  monsoon  to  come  down,  and  the 
south-west  to  return  with  an  exchange  cargo. 
They  generally  bring  dates,  fruit,  preserves, 
Shiraz-wine,  and  horses  ;  and  take  back  rice, 
coir,  canvas,  cocoanuts,  oil,  timber,  damar,  &c., 
various  articles  of  cloth  of  the  country  manu- 
facture, and  from  Bombay,  European  articles 
of  every  description.  The  trade  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  very  great  in  those  vessels  ;  ex. 
tending  from  Allipey,  the  southernmost  port- 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay  :  but 
all  the  trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  ships 
which  are  called  ''  Country  Traders,"  from 
the  Giilf  of  Persia  and  A,rabia.  The  Arabs  are 
a  powerfiil,  well  grown,  handsome  people,  and 
very  acute  and  intelligent  in  trade.  They  usu- 
ally navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  skill ;  This  was  well 
known  to  Captain  (Jollier  and  his  ofiicers,  of  the 
Liverpool  frigate,  when  they  had  the  trial  cruise 
with  the  Imam  of  Mascat's  fine  frigate,  in  1820.) 

The  Baggala,  or  ^wc^crow.— This  is  an 
Arabic  word  the  feminine  of  '^  bag  hi"  a 
male.  The  Baggala  is  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  Cutch,  Guzerat  and  the  Mahibar  Coast, 
to  the  gulph  of  Persia,  the  Coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  jted  Sea.  They  are  Indian  vessels 
and  manned  with  Indian  seamen  called  las- 
cars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vessels 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Their  ex- 
treme lengthy  from  stetn  to  taffrail,  is  about 


seventy-four  feet,  the  breadth  abont  Iwcstj^ln 
feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  eleven  feel  u 
inches,  with  aboat  one  hundred  and  fiftj  ten 
burthen.  The  peculiarity  of  foriD  and  tv^ 
ordinary  equipment  of  these  vessels  is  ttid  u 
have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of  Akaa- 
der  the  Great :  they  are  armed  with  two  tm 
on  the  after  part  or  right-aft  of  the  stem  for  ct- 
fence  against  pirates;  and  have  their  poop-dedi 
with  a  round  stem  :  their  extreme  sectu'j 
about  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  vessel :  1V5 
are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  leer*: 
with  a  sharp  rising  floor :  the  stem  is  itnic;; 
and  rakes  very  little  more  than  the  stem-pcx. 

These  vessels  are  constmcted  with  tiabcn 
and  planks,  which  are  nail  and  trenail  fubudti 
in  the  most  rude  and  unsafe  manner  pos^W, 
The  topside  above  the  deck  is  barricaded  w^iL 
msts  on  the  outside  of  the  timber*,  which  rci 
up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the  deck ;  and  wkc 
they  have  no  cargo  on  board,  this  banicaiie :: 
removed. 

They  have  only  one  mast ;  with  a  hage  jm 
made  from  two  spars,  the  small  ends  UshcA  \> 
gether,  and  a  latteen  sail,  the  tack  of  vski 
goes  to  the  sternhead,  as  in  the  other  vtsith 
before  described  :  they  generally  timde  like  iut 
Dow ;  and  are  navigated  by  Armbt  and  tk 
people  of  Cutch. 

This  singular  and  rude  vessel»  aa  well  ss  i)d 
Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ooao 
of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  are  subject 
to  periodical  winds  during  which  these  ven&i 
are  navigated  with  much  ease. 

TAe  Samhuk  is  a  small  coastmg  vessel  frcK 
fifteen  to  fifty  tons  buriheui  trading  in  the  &». 
Sea. 

The  Ikmi  of  the  Coromandel  ooaal,  is  a  \w 
vessel  of  the  ark  like  form,  aboat  seventy  feci 
long,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feel  deep ; 
with  a  flat  bottom  or  keel  part,  whiefa  a  t^ 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet  ;  and  al  the  kn 
and  after*parts  of  the  vessel  it  breaks  into  in 
inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  ttea  ■.: 
stem-post.  '  The  fore  and  after  bodies  are  six- 
lar  in  form,  from  midships*  Their  li^  dfS'4«^ 
of  water  is- about  fonr  feet ;  and  when  \mdeL 
about  nine  feet.  These  rade  .unshapely  vcau 
trade  from  Madras  and  the  coast  to  the  IsUs^ 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  many  of  them  to  the  Goif ;' 
Msnar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between  Ce\l  3 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Coniineni.  1^? 
have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long  sail  ;  and  .-re 
navigated  from  land  to  land,  and  eosstnisr.  a 
the  fine  season  only. 

It  may  not  be  •  uniateresting  to  know  t je 
means  used,  by  the  people  who  navigate  that 
vessels,  to  find  the  rate  of  v^ittoi  in  the  Eai 
of  Bengal,  which  is  very  great  at  the  ciiaag<e  '-i 
the  season  or  monaoon,  as  mnc^  as  atxtf  mc« 
in  twenty-four  hours.    When  Vhej  sn  e£  & 
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port,  in  a  cabn,  t1iey*tkfow  a  bandfal  of  sand 
or  shells  and  feathers,  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  by 
the  drifting  of  the  feathers  on  the  sarface,  and 
sinking  of  the  sand  or  shells,  a  calculation  of 
the  rate  of  eiinent  ia  formed,  and  they  anchor 
off  the  coast  accordingly. 

The  anchor  is  made  in  the  most  simple  way 
imaginable,  by  lashing  together  three  crooked 
branches  of  a  tree,  which  are  then  loaded  with 
heavy  stones  j  and  their  cable  is  formed  from 
eoir-yaros.  In  fact,  the  whole  equipment  of 
these  rade  yessels,  as  well  as  their  construction, 
is  the  most  coarse  and  un-seaworthy  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  far  behind  those  of  any 
other  part  of  India. 

The  Boadla  Manehe,  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  navigates  the  Gillf  of  Manar,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India.  This 
boat,  which  is  about  fifty  to  sixfy  feet  in  length, 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  ahd  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of  the  European 
form  than  ^ny  of  the  Indian-built  vessels  that 
ire  met  with.  The  after  part  shews  the  origin 
to  be  of  Portuguese  construction,  as  it  is  yery 
similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  boats  still 
in  use  by  the  people  of  that  country  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessels 
in  which  Vasco  De  Gama  sailed  to  India. 

They  have  a  deck  fore  and  aft ;  and  are  built 
with  all  aorta  of  jungle-wood,  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  fattened  with  nails  and  bolts. 
They  are  equipped  with  one  mast,  which  inclines 
forward,  and  a  square  lug-sail ;  also  a  small 
bowsprit,  at  about  the  angle  of  45%  with  a  sort 
of  jib  fore-sail,  one  pair  of  shrouds,  and  a  back- 
stay which  completes  the  rigging.  These  ves- 
sels carry  on  the  trade  of  the  island  across 
the  Oalf .  The  exports  are,  rice,  tobacco,  &c. 
ind  the  imports,  cloth.  This  forms  a  great 
|»trt  of  the  inland  revenue  of  (he  island,  in  the 
district  of  Jaffnapatam, 

China,  McAacea^  ilrcA^dZo^O.-^The  Boats 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  the  Prahu,  Sam- 
paO)  Loreba,  Pukat  and  Tongkong  or  Ting- 
King.  In  the  Eastern  .  Archipelsgo,  the 
generic  name  for  a  boat,  or  vessel,  large  or 
foiall,  it  Prahu,  a  word  almost  naturalised 
in  the  European  languages.  It  belongs  equal- 
ly to  the  Malay  and  Javtiness  languages^  and 
from  these  has  been  very  widely  spread  to 
others,  extending  as  a  synonym  to  the  prin- 
npal  Philippine  tongues.  The  usual  name 
lor  a 


Names  vary  with  the- forms  of  vessels,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put ;  and  these  again 
differ  with  nations  or  tribes  so  as  to  be  in- 
numerable. 

The  most  common  pirate  vessels  made  use 
of  among  the  floating  communities  from  the 
Straits  to  the  8outh-fiastern  groups,  are  the 
pei^'ajap  and  kakap,  with  padiiakany  and 
Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  construction. 

The  penjajap  is  a  prahu  of  li^ht  build, 
straight,  end  very  long,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  carrying  usually  two  masts,  with  square, 
kadjang  sails.  This  boat  is  entirely  of  en,  ex- 
cept that  aft  ia  a  kind  of  awning,  imder  which 
the  headman  sits,  and  where  the  magazine  of 
arms  and  ammunition  is  stowed  away.  .In 
front  it  carries  two  guns  of  greater  or  less 
calibre,  of  which  the  muzzles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark^  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel.  PenjaJRp  of  large  size  generally 
carry^  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  pieces, 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet ;  while 
boats  of  inferior  tonnage  are  armed  oaly  with 
two  lelah,  elevated  on  a  .beam  or  upright: 
From  twenty  to  .  thirty  rowers,  sitting  on 
benches  w«ll  covered  with  mats,  communicate 
to  the  vessel  with  their  short  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  motion,  the  more  swift  in  proportion  as 
the  prahu  is  small.  Large  ones,  therefore,  are 
often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little  maze 
of  islets,  while  the  light  skiffs,  flying  through 
the  water,  proceed  on, their  marauding  errand* 

The  Kakap  prahu  is  a  small  light  boat,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other 
oars  or  sculls.  It  carries  only  one  mast,  with 
a  single  quadrangular  sail.  Like  the  penjajap, 
it  is  built  of  very  buoyant  timber,  planks  being 
held  together  by  wooden  pins,  and  kshed  with 
rattans.  The  pirate  never  goes  to  sea  with  a 
kakap  alone,  and  the  voyager  may  be  sure 
whenever  he  descries  a  kakap,  that  a  penjajap 
ia  not  far  behind,  moving  along^  perhaps  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  coast^  or  lurking  be- 
hind some  island,  or  lying  within  the  seclu- 
sion of  some  woody  creek.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  best  flghters  are  usually  chosen  ta  man 
these  light  skiffis,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing proas  of  the  Ladronea  described  by  a 
French  voyager  {NoU  to  Sownerat,  139.) 
In  calm  weather  the  pirates  row  in  these 
buoyant  gallics  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the 
small  rivers^  confiding  in  their  agility,  and 


canoe  or  skiff,  both    in    Malav  and    knowing  well  that  if  surprised  they   may  fly 

__    • ^._       f»iL     1 •    "^   .  .   1      -v^^    .1^^     i_      u.^ ai.^£.  i:««i^    ^\,itf  ».:«K 


Javanese,  is  sampan.  The  large  vessels  which 
the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  used  in  war  and 
trade  were  calied  by  them  Jung,  which  is  the 
*ord,  corrupted  junk,  that  Suropeans  apply 
to  the  large  vesseia  of  the  Chinese,  of  wfaioh 
the  proper  name  is  wang-kang.  For  a  square* 
'^ged  vessel  or  ship,  tl^  natives  have  borrow- 


into  the  woods,,  bear  their  little  skiff  with 
them,  and  launch  it  again  at  'some  spot  un« 
known  to   their    pursAers.    (Kolf  Ea^port, 

1831.) 

The  Faduakcm  are  hative  vessels  having  a 
single  mast  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  and  oarry- 
ing  a  large  lateen  sail  of  mal#   Ihey  are  from 


^  the  word  Kapai  from  the  Teling  people.  |  twenty  to  fitly  tons  burden,  and  of  great  beam, 
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with  lofty  sides,  and  little  bold  in  the  water. 
They  arc  steered  by  two  long  rudders,  which 
are  lifted  up  when  the  vessel  is  moored  or 
passing  through  a  shallow.  (Earl,  Toyage  of 
the  Dourga,  note,  89.)  - 

The  ordinary  prahu  made  use  of  by  the 
Malay  pirates,  at  the  present  day,  are  from 
eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  very  well  mai^ied 
and  eiceedingly  fast.  UsualljL  they  are  armed 
on  the  bows,  centre,  and  stern  with  swivel 
pieces,  (John's  Indian  Archipelago^  Vol.  //. 
page  from  182  to  184.) 

A  second  claas  Lajiun  pirate  praha  of  Min- 
danao, carries  a  crew  of  about  60  men.  It 
has  a  stage  or  platform  suspended  to  the  mast 
with  grapling  hooks  attached  to  the  end  which 
is  used  as  a  bridge  for  bordering  a  priae.  The 
first  class  Lanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
carries  a  crew  of  100  men  or  Aereabout.  In 
this  description  of  vessel,  1  be  tripod  mast,  the 
two  after  feet  of  which  work  on  hinges,  is  used 
as  a  bridge  in  boarding. 

The  trade  with  New  Guinea  and  the  East- 
em  Islands,  (commonly  called  the  Bugis  Trade) 
and  the  Trepang  fishery  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Australia,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  called 
"  Padduakkan."  These  leave  Macassar  and  the 
other  parts  of  Celebes,  for  the  Eastern  Islands 
during  the  westerly  monsoon,  returning  with 
the  south-east  trade  wind. 

The  "  Sampan"  boat  is  well  known  at  Singa- 
pore  and  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  both  with 


managed  are  exceedingly  safe,  and  are  some- 
times employed  on  rather  distant  coasting  voy- 
ages, from  Singapore  to  Penang  for  example. 
The  passenger  Sampan  is  employed  at  Singa- 
pore chiefly  jn  conveying  passengers  between 
the  store  and  the  shipping. 

Kora-Kora  is  a  boat  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago,  near  Batchiyi,  some  of  them  of  4  or  6 
tons  burthen,  they  are  open,  have  a  bamboo 
outrigging  fi^t  feet  on  each  side  which  supports 
a  bamboo  platform,  they  are  low  in  the  water. 

The  "  Dragon  Boats"  of  China  are  long  and 
narrow,  capable  of  holding  forty  to  eighty  men. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  boat 
races  and  rowing  matches,  in  the  festival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  usually  falling 
in  June,  and  seemingly  relating  to  the  summer 
aolstice.— Sf^a/w^iM  of  Commerce  :  Bunien^e 
^fftfP^j  Vol.  V.  pp,  233  to  264 ;  Mignan'e 
TraveU,  page  242 ;  Poetan^e  Personal  Obser- 
vatums  page  124.7;  Burton's  Bind.  Vol.  IL 
page  296;  Cunningham  Hist,  of  the  Punjab, 
Vol  I  page  1 9;  Dr.  Taylor;  Hooker's  Hwuda. 
?**l  ^*'*-  ^^'*  ^'  ^^«  3^2;  Poweli's  Hand- 

.J  f ^•^  ^"^^  ^^'i*^'  P<V^  1^8  ;  Well' 

sUd^  Travels,  Vei.  I.  page  16  ;  Burton's  Pii. 

ffnmage  to  Meccah,  Vol  /.  page  262 ;  Mepw-t 
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of  John  Sige,  Bsa.,  hUe  MomUt  Sl^mi^  d 
His  Majesty's  Naval  Yard  at  TrwcoMlni 
afterwards  Department  of  the  Array  sf  ik 
Navy, .  oommunicated  with  notet  hj  U^^ 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Q.  C.  B.,  K.  L  i 
M.  R.  A.  S.y  &c,  Sms.  to  tie  Jtmrmal  c/  i 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  read  lal  of  Jj:t 
1833,  M  the  Jonm^  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  S:^ 
ty,  No.  I.  July  4834,  from  page  1  to  14;  CV«. 
furd  Diet,  page  65  ;  St.  John's  Indian  Ani^ 
pelago,  Vol.  IL  page  US  to  184,  Mr.  Btsd 
Wallace,  ii,  35.  Mr.  Netscher  in  Uteris. 

BOAtLOO,  Hind,  a  bamboo  of  Kangia. 

BOAZ,  the  name  of  one  of  the  piUan  crorf* 
ed  by  Solomon  at  the  Jemsalem  t^mpk.  h 
means  advancing.  The  other  Jakin  or  Taka. 
means  firm,  stable. — Buauen. 

BOBAN  BSWAKA.  Sec  Karil 
BOBBAHLU,  Tkl  ,  also  AUchandals,  Tu. 

Dolichos  sinensis,  L. 
BOBBERY.    AMOLo-HiifD.     for    Bap-Tf 

Hind.    Oh,  thou   father  !  a  dtsreapectfol  su- 

dress  ;  to  create  a  bobbery,  is  to  canae  a  ck* 

turbance. 

BOBILLY,  in  L.  88«  30  E.  and  L.  18*  j: 
N.,  a  zemindari  in  Vizagapatam. 

BOCCA  TIGRIS,  a  narrow  chaand,  (brm- 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  Biver,  by  xim 
small  island  North  of  Wang-tong,  and  Anac- 
hoy  point.  The  Bocca  Tigris  ia  further  cat* 
tracted  by  a  chain  of  rock  above  water  ti  a 
small  distance  from   Wang-tong.— Jfanfarii 


BOCHO,  HiKD.    Macrotomia  enchrcaa 
BOD,  in   the  language  of  Badak  ia  T^hd. 

See  Bhot,  Bot.;  Himalaya. 
BOD  A,  in  L.  44*^  4'  E.  and  L.  18«  34'  H 
BODA  CUANDKA,   Tbu    Minoaa  nk* 

caulia,  Lam.  means  the  small  or  bare  CAowdra. 

Acacia  sundra. 

BODADANDO,  in  L.  77*  45'  S.  aid  L 

14^  45  N.' 

BODAH,  HiKD.  also  BONDAQA.  Hix> 
Lageratnemia  lanoeolata. 

BODARA,  Hind.  Mariea  begonifeiia. 

BODDAREE,  in  Long.  85<>  37'  EL  and  1^ 
%&"  42'  N,       . 

BODEPILLY,  in  L.  83«  57' E.  and  L^  \^ 
57'E.  and  L..  18^16' N. 

BODHB,   in  L.  87?  KK  E.  aad  L.  Tl^  V 

N. 

BODICE  or  Choli  is  used  eveiywlwR  exnft 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninaula*  It  k  c«t  n 
square  pieces  which  meet  in  fnmt»  aad  mat  t^ 
by  the  ends  in  a  strong  knot 
breasts ;  and  the  sleeve,  whiob 
stanoea  reaches  below  the  elbow, 
others  above  if,  is.  put  into  tbe 
unsewn  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
piece.    The  conatniotion  of  thia 


BODICE. 


BODO. 


Teij  simple,  and  some  *  women  make  their 
'8.  Id  the  south  of  India  bodioes  are  not 
irn  hf  the  women  of  some  races*  It  is  only^ 
ly  say,  courtesans,  who  are  ashamed  of 
m  who  hide  their  bosoms,  A  form  of  bodice, 
med  '  asgia,*  is  entirely  closed  in  front, 
d  ia  shaped  out  to  fit  the  bosom.  This  gar- 
mt  is  worn  alike  by  mshommedan  and  by 
my  hiada  women.  The  dress  of  mahomme- 
a  vomen  further  consists  of  pettieoata,  gene- 
iy  rery  wide  indeed,  and  falling  in  heayy 
di.  Some  wear  an  underpetticoat  of  fine 
lico  as  a  protection  to  the  oosUy  stuff  of  which 
9  oater  garment  is  composed,  or  to  escape 
ctioQ.  The  stuff --satin,  silk,  or  eotton  cloth, 
withered  into  a  atroug  band  of  tape,  which 
tied  over  one  hip,  and  the  plaits  or  gathers 
t  eaiefuily  made,  so  as  to  allow  the  cloth  to 
i  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  choice  or  angia- 
dioe  is  a  light  muslin  shirt,  which  continues 
low  the  waist,  called  a  koortni :  and  over  all 
icarfof  white  or  coloured  muslin  of  fine 
(ture,  dopatta,  passed  once  round  the  waist, 
d  thence  across  the  bosom  and  over  the  left 
oulder  and  head,  like  the  saree,  completes  the 
itume.  Where  the  langa  or  petticoat  is  not 
trDi  paijama  or  trousers  take  their  place. 
)ese  are  sometimea  worn  loose,  as  in  Oude 
d  Bengal ;  and  elsewhere  as  tight  aa  they  can 
nude.  The  cutting  out  of  these  tight  troa- 
n  is  DO  easy  matter  for  they  have  several  gores 
tbe  inside  of  the  thigh ;  and  are  contrived 
that  they  are  flexible,  however  tight,  and 
not  hinder  the  wearer  from  sitting  cross- 
;ged.  With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at 
( vaiat,  are  worn  the  angia  or  choice  bodice, 
B  koortoi  or  shirt,  and  the  dopatta  or  scarf. 
full  dress  a  mabommcdan  lady  weara  the 
»bwiz  or  Persian  robe,  in  which  dancing-, 
mik  QBually  perform.  It  has  long  tight 
^ts,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and  a 
7  volaminous  mnalin  skirt,  the  most  fashion- 
le  ampfitude  being  about  forty,  or  even 
^7  y&rds  in  circumference.  This  garment 
often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with 
id  or  lilrer  lace,  and  is  only  worn  as  a 
idal  dress  or  at  domeatie  feativala.  Any 
ditioDs  to  the  above  consist  only  in  vari- 
^  of  the  component  parts;  doth  for 
iicea  is  made  like  aareea  with  coloured  bor- 
n.  In  the  eatting  out  of  the  bodice,  it 
contrived  that  eaeh  sleeve  ends  with  the 
^*  and  that  it  runs  round  the  bottom 
tbe  garment,*  if  not  entirely,  at  ItiMt  to  some 
Ifot  fiodioea  are  also  made  of  English 
ate  mnalin,  jaconet^  or  fine  caiioo,  and  of 
^'^  provided  the  colour  ia  fast,  many  are  of 
f  aod  cotton  mixed,  others  of  dOk  or  eotton 


^ilkiarees  and  '  pitambars,'   or  men's  silk 
uit-cloths,  are  worn  by  hindus  at  enter- 


tainments and  festivals,  as  also  in  religious 
worship,  Sarees  are  nearly  universal  for  hindu 
wear,  and  souisee,  made  .into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universal  for  mahommedan 
women  and  men  also,  and  it  has  this  advan- 
tage over  sarees,  that  the  colours  and  patterns 
differ  very  little  anywhere  within  the  confines 
of  India  :  whereas  sarees,  dhotees,  and  loongees 
must  be  made  to  suit  particular  localities,  and 
the  patterns  of  one  locality  would  inevitably 
be  rejected  in  another.  A  kind  of  soussee  is 
produced  in  France,  blue  striped,  closer  in 
texture  than  the  Indian,  perhaps,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  or  category  ;  and  another 

*  called  '*grivas,"in  particular  near  Vichy,  both 
excellent  and  fast  coloured  fabrics, .  and  both 
used  for  trousers  and  blouses.  The  Indian 
soussee  are  always  striped  or  checked,  wov8n  in, 
narrow  patterns,  with  coloured  yarns,  blue  and 

'  white,  blaok  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  blue,  green  and  chocolate,  «s  detailed 
in  Dr  Watson's  list ;  and  they  are  worn,  fine 
and  coarse,  literally  by  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  In  Sindh, 
under  the  shift,  but  of  cloth  called  kai^ari, 
the  choli,  or  gaj  conceals  the  bosom.  When  it 
passes  round  the  side  like  a  bodice  and  is 
fastened  behind,  its  name  is  puth.  This  wticle 
of  dress  is  very  often  omitted  in  Sindh,  a  fact 
which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
pendent  shape  which  the  bosom  assumes  even 
in  young  women  after  a  first  or  second  child. 
—IFalion  ;  JBitrton's  Sindk,  p.  301. 

BODIN,  a  town  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dek- 
kan.    See  Koli. 

'60D0.  This  population  extends  from  Ba- 
har  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  the  Sikkim 
and  Butan  frontiers.  They  occupy  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  northern  parts 
df  the  valley  of  Assam.  The  western  brandi 
of  this  tribe  belongs  to  Bahar  and  Bengal,  and 
to  the  Sikkim  and  Butan  frontiers,  the  eastern 
branch  occupies  Assam  and  Gooch.  They  build 
their  huts  of  graas  and  bamboo  and  reside  in 
villages  of  from  ten  to  twenty  huts.  They  do 
not  use  leather  in  their  arts  or  trades,  and  do 
not  use  wool  as  clothing,  the  latter  consists  of 
cotton  and  silk  materiids.  They  use  utensils 
of  brass,  ropes  of  grass  and  baskets  of  bamboo. 
Jo,  barley,  fermented  rice,  or  millet,  ia  used 
by  them  aa  a  slightly  intoxicating  hevef^ge, 
and  resembles  the  Ajimana  of  the  Newer  of 
Nepal.  They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occup^r  a 
locality  permanently,  clearing  and  cropping 
and  moving  again  to  clear  and  crop  another 
spot.  The  head  of  the  village  is  called  Gra. 
A  Bodo  and  Dhimal  will  only  touch  flesh  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  gods  by  a  priest.  The 
bride-groom  purchases  his  bride  either  by 
money  or  labour.  Poligamy  ia  rare.  Then 
are  profeaaed  exorcists  among  them. 
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The  eastern  Bodo  in  Oachar  are  called  Borro 
and  are  divided  into  the  Gachara  of  the  hill 
country  and  those  of  the  plains.  They  are  part- 
ly hinda  and  partly  pagan.  Those  in  the 
plains  in  Assam  are  called  Hazai,  Hojai  or 
Hajongy  are  of  the  hindu  creed,  and  speak  a 
hinda  dialect.  The  hill  Cachar  is  stouter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent,  and  lives  in  vil- 
lages of  from  20  to  100  houses.  Like  the 
Naga,  their  young  men  of  a  certain  age,  leave 
their  parents'  dwellings  and  reside  together  in 
a  large  building.  Chatgari,  a  frontier  district 
between  Desh  During  and  the  Butan  hills,  is 
the  chief  locality  of  the  Borro  of  Cachar,  their 
numbers  there  being  about  30,000,  or  half  the 
whole  Borro  population.  Of  the  three  separate 
people  the  Koch,  the  Bodo  and  the  Dbimal«  the 
faintly  yet  distinctly  marked  tpye  of  the  Mon- 
golian family  is  similar  in  all  three,  but  best 
expressed  in  the  Bodo  features  iind  form. 
When  the  mabomedan  power  was  established 
in  Bengal  the  Koch  (Kocch  or  Kavach)  kingdom 
extended  from  88^  to  93^  B.  L.  and  from  26'' 
to  27^  N,  L.  from  the  south  eastern  extremity 
of  Nepaul  along  the  southern  extremity  of  Sik- 
kim  and  Butan  into  Assam,  with  Kooch  Bahar 
as  its  capital  and  the  people  consisted  of  the 
present  Kooch,  Dhimal  and  Bodo*  They  dwell 
in  the  8al  forests  with  impunity.*— Zatfiltfm's 
JDaerip,  Ethn. ;  Hodgion,  See  Aborigines, 
India,  pp.834,  7,  8,  9;  Kooch; Sal; Bajmahal. 

BODOANDA.  a  Jakun  tribe,  inhabiting  Que- 
dah.     Bee  Quedah. 

BODOKA,  Ubia  ?  In  Ganjam  and  Qumsur, 
a  timber  tree,  extreme  height  35  feet,  circum- 
ference 3  feet,  and  height  froni  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  the  first  branchy  15  feet. 
A  light,  white  wood,  used  for'scabbards,  bazar 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins  and  tonjons  and  for  t<5ys.  It  is 
tolerably  common. — Captain  Maedonald. 

BODON,  Hind  ?  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  with  a  hard,  reddish,  grey  timber. — Cal, 
Cat.  &.  1852. 

BODHISAT^  also  Bodhisatwa,  a  candidate 
for  the  superior  budhaahip  in  buddhism,  an 
actual  experimental  religionist.— £rarcfy*«  Eai* 
ttm  JfonachUm,  p.  43i.  See  Lamo;  Sakyamuni. 

BODINGAN,     SuiiATBAN.  Brinjal. 

?OD-PA,  a  name  of  Tibet, 

BODBANAGRI,  a  place  in  Cutch  with 
ancient  ruins,  described  by  Captaia  Fostaos. 
Qn.  Budha-nagri  ? 

BODTJR,  int.  76<»  V  E.  and   L.  20^  57' 

BODA  MAMIDI.  Tsl.  Fious  opposiU- 
folia,  R. 

BODANKI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Balsamoden- 
Jrott  agallocha,  B.  Roxburghii,  Am. — W.  Hi. 
1.  p.  185.— Amyiis  commiphora,  £.  ii.  844. 


BODANTA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Baukiiixipr. 
purea,  L. 

BOD ASARAM,  TtL.  Stemodia  rivM.  1 
iii.  94.     Sphoeranthna  hirtvs. 

BODATARAPU  CHETTU,  Tit.  8plcn> 
thus  hirtus,   W%Ud, 

BODDA  CHETTU    Tel.    {MtH  clttn 
Tel.  Picus  glomerata,  R,  iii.  658. — P.  ivxl> 
sa,  Wtlld.      This  name,   as  weD  u  atti  \x 
medi,  ■  is    applied   indiscriminately  to  jvvj 
kinds  of  Fieui  but  most  frequently  to  /.  f^u- 
rata, 

BODD AHA  RAIA.  Tel.  Biyo&ia  oTu 
The  bitter  seeds  are  giyen  in  worm  caia  :i. 
yield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps  ;  it  is  i:: 
<<  Boddama  Kaia  Noons."— O^MtiylKii;.;. 
348. 

BODDA  NAB.  Tah.  ?  fibre  of  FScoi  c^f  ^ 
sitifolia. 

BODDA  MAMIDI.  Tel.  Cnpania  csMt* 
ceus,  PEBS.-^Molinoea  can.  R.  ii.  til, 

BODDA  WOOD.  Amolo-Tam.  Fr.j 
racemosa. 

BODDI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Macarargi  lit 
burgh  ii.  U.  /T.  Ic— Osyris  pellata,  /liitT:.' 

BODDI  KUBA,  Tel.  Rirca  hTpom:'fi' 
formis,  Ch. — Lettsomia  nniflora,  R.  i  ^'^ 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  Tegeiable  in  tkc  rtii 
as  are  those  of  R.  Btma-^nox  in  Bengtl,  ^ ' ' 
The  Sans.  Syns-  Aeegi,  and  Jmnga,  ire  url  3 
be  Argjfreia  argentea,  Oh.  The  bods  of  CJ^ 
nyction  and  some  sp*  of  Ipomcsa,  espedi-; ; 
reptans,  are  also  eaten  as  vegetables  (ibsri]. 

BODDU  KURA,  Tel.  Portalsa  tnlwa 
J?',  ii.  464, 

BODDU  MALLE,  Tkl.  Jasminam  ui 
bac.  Ait,  var,  plennm. — /?.  L  88« 

BODDU  PAVILI  JlURA,  or  Gangs  r 
kura.  Tbl.  Portulaca  oleraoe^,  X- — R^  ♦•^ 

BODDU  TUNGA,  Tel.  Hyin«:ia 
grossa,  Nees.—f^'  eontr.  IIO*— Baipui  ?a 
and  maximus  R.  i*  231, 

BODHI,  BuBM.  The  Peepal  ir«  i^ 
which  Gautama  attained  the  Buddu-t'^ 
I  Bee  Bo-Tree.    Buddha. 

B0£CH£B,  Himd  ?  A  red  ooioiti:  * 
very  hard  and  dose-grained.  The  tree  n 
in  the  Santhal  jungiea  from  Banee^nv 
Hasdihaor  about  forty  miks,  but  sesree.  yx. 
ingly  fit  for  any  bnUding  purposej  ii  >-  ^ 
be  grown  to  any  saflfioient  siEOy  whics  x  r*^ 
has. a  chaoce  of  doing  in  its  pceseat  tcu.i 
in  the  jungles.  Too  heavy  for  um  pf^ 
with  reference  to  timber  bridgos*— Ci/.  U^ 
iMfTf*  J<ntiml,  Jkly  I860* 

BOEHMEBIA,  a  genus  of  planti,  bt  'r' 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Urtiesoea  of  whi^  al- 
lowing sgecies  occur  in  Indian 

h,  MaciMtasbya,  Oarhwal^ 
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BOEHUSRU  KIVEA. 


BOBBHAAVIA  ERECTS 


B.  KftcrophyUaj  D.  Dodi  Nepal. 

B.  PlatyphyUa,        do.  do. 

B.  Frutescensb  Thoob.  do. 

B.  FroDdosa,  D.  Don.  do. 

B.  Ternifolia,  do.  do. 

B.  Sftlidfo?!  a,  D.DoD.,Moluoca8,  Himalaya. 

B.  Interrupta,  Willd.  Bengal.  Bombay, 

B.  Goglado.    Oarhwal  and  Siznla. 

B.  Can  di  cans. 

B.  Niv«*. 

B,  Puya. 

B.  (Tlilifl. 

Many  of  these  are  stinging  nettles;  B»  nivea, 
sUrtica  tenacisaima  of  Roxb.  (Fl.1nd.iii. 
0)  yields  the  Hhea  fibre  of  Assam.  B  salicifo- 
,  an  edible  berry.— iiojrA.  m.  590,  FoigL 
e  Decaschistia  crotonifolin. 

BOEHMERIA.CANDICANS.  See  China- 
isa;  Rhcea. 

BOEHMERIA  FRUTE3CENS.    Tkunb. 

Mh  of  the  Parbutliah  Poee  of  Oarhwal  and 
Mki,Lepcha.  Kemaon. 

oki,  LimbooL 

This  plant  growa  wild,  to  a  height  of  six  or 
bt  feet,  in  the  valleys  of  the  inountaine  in 
stern  Nepaf  and  8ikkim  and  in  the  hills 
tf  tile  Terai  to  elevations  of  1,000  to  8,000 
t.  Its  fibre  is  used  for  twine,  rope,  fish- 
:  nets  and  game  bags  and  could  be  woven 

0  sail  cloth. — Eoyle. 

BOEHMERIA  INTERRUPTA.    Willd. 
Urtica  inteniipta.— Ztnn. 

U<hhut«e BxNa.  |  Kyet-beli-ya BuBH. 

>wg  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Presidencies 

1  in  Burmati.     Its  hairs  sting  like  those    of 
nettk.— r«;^^,  881. 

50EHMERIA  NIVBA.    Gandi. 
Urtica  nivea, — Linn, 


The  great  desideratum  is  an  efiicient  machine 
for  the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  its  parent 
stem.  See  China  Grass,  fibres,  Grass  cloth, 
Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA   GOGLADO,  and  B.  Ma- 
crostachya,  are  common  in  Gurhwal  and  near 
Simla,  and  probably  abound  in  fibr^ — £oule 
p.  372.  *  ' 

.BOEHMERIA  PUTA  is  botanically  a  dif- 
ferent  species  from  the  B.  nivea,  though  its  fibre 
is  almost  identical  with  that  furnished  by  B. 
nivea.  It  flourishes  at  Darjeeling,  Dhera 
Dhoon  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  India, 
Its  commercial  value  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Rhea. 

BOEHMERIA  SALICIFOLIA  ;  D.  Don. 

Urtica  salicifolia,  Roxb, 

Siliarn.    Pakjabi. 

A  plant  of  the  Moluccas  and  Himalayas,  as 
faf  as  Dehra  Dhoon.  found  in  Simla  and  in 
Gurhwal,  and  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet.  Used  for  making  ropes.  Its  berries  sre 
edible.— i2ojfZ«.  Voiyt  280,  Cleghom  Funidb 
Heport,  p,  68. 

BOEHMERIA  UTILIS. 


Bon  Bhe%. 

Ban 

Wild 


$9 
99 


Jungle  Rhea. 
Leepeah  of  Nepal. 


\.\ 


TBjokaTao...M Jap. 

Rami Malay. 

Pnya Panj. 

Kunkhoora.  Rumopoob. 

Pan ;  .....  Shan. 

Kalooee...  * Sumat. 


<^ ......ASSAH. 

J—...  ...  ..  ...BONOA. 

^B BURM. 

Qbe.  .EiST  CsLEBsa. 

••   •••  •   v/HIN. 

-nu Cbinkse. 

<»  grass £Na 

liis  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
opur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of 
)0  to  6,000  f^et.  It  grows  also  in  Bnrmah 
Assam  and  furnishes  a  textile  fibre  of 
t  Tslue  which  has  attracted  attention  in 
ain,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  fibres  from 
class  of  plants  will  eventually  occupy  a 
tioD  second  only  in  importance  to  thoee  of 
DD  and  flax.  The  fibre  of  the  Rhea  can  be 
<dto  aeeount  for  the  manufacture  qf  a 
eiy  of  fabriea  of  a  t^  valuable  and  useful 
npiion,  and  its  extended  cultivation  in 
a  is  worthy  of  every  aMention  and  en* 
^ement.    Some  bales  of  Rhea  fibre,  lately 

Qp  for  sale,  lealised  at  the  rate  of  80  £ 

ton. 


Attica  mammedi 
veyru TsL. 


Grows  ill  Nepaul,  and  Assam.  Its  fibre  is  well 
adapted  for  rope  making,  canvas,  and  lines ; 
a  five  inch  rope  broke  with  nine  tons  — R(y^le. 

BOERHAAVU  DIANDRIA. 

Its  edible  pofrt 

Gadbaparna Beno.  |  Mukar&tte  kire  ...,Tak 

SpreadingHogweed.ENO.    Attika  mamidi...  .  Tel 
S^madika Sans.  |  Tikriki  bbaji Duk, 

It%  root. 

Tikri  ki-jar T)uk. 

Smadika Sans. 

Mukarattay  vor....TAM, 

Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  Boerhaavia 
diundria  is  deemed  emetic.  The  Native  prac- 
titionera  reckon  the  root  amongst  laxative  medi- 
cines and  prescribe  it  in  powder.  The  small 
round  leaves  which  grow  at  the  joints  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  are  eaten  by  the  Natives*. 
It  sppears  to  be  the  Taludama  of  the  Hort. 
Mai.— ^»V«.  Mai.  Med,  p.  90  ;  O'Sh.p.  512. 

BOENPHAL,  Hind.     Fungus.  &p.  P 
BOERHAAVIA  DIFFUSA     Syn.    of  Bo- 
erhaavia diandria. 

BOERHAAVIA  E  RECTA.    Unn. 
Boerhaavia  procnmbens.— iSoi;.  TF.  leofu 


Shwet  pnma Baira. 

Qadapurna „ 

Spreading  Hog* 
weed Esq. 

\  xuQl  •••ii«|,ii.iMi|||UIHD» 


Gadapoma HiKD. 

Tamirama MAtiAL^ 

Mukaratay  kiray...TAM. 

Ataka  mamidi Tkl, 

Adavi  mamena  ..•  •# f  >, 
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BOflBA. 

BOERHAAVU  PROCUMBENS. 
Mookoorootay-keeraj,  Tam. 

A  procumbent  weed,  with  small  red  flowtrs, 
used  by  the  natives  with  other  leaves  as  greeus. 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

JOBRHAAVIA  STILL  ATA.— Bo«5.  fT.Ie. 

Gnjja  Eanne  Komali  Tn*.  I  Eame  Komali  Ma« 

1      dintks. T|L. 

BOERHAAVIA  TUBEROSA. 


Attica  mamidi  vernTiL. 
Tikri  ke  jar.. DuK, 


Sindikaand  Punarna 

▼a ...Sams 

Unkaratty  ver Til 

'  Root  said  to  be  emetic,  is  deemed  laxative, 
and  given  by  the  natives  in  powder,  a  tea  spoon- 
ful twice  daily. 

BO-GAHA,  SiHGH.    Ficus  religiosa. 

BOOHAZ,  the  term  for  the  narrow  aqd 
shallow  channels  through  the  sand-banks  that 
stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  prevent- 
ing passage  of  ships  of  burden. — Ilobiruom's 
Travek  in  PaUitine  and  Syria,   Vol.  I,pAl, 

BOQLE,  Gborgs,  in  1774,  was  deputed  to 
Tibet  by  Warren  Hastings  as  Ambassador. 

BOGNIO'oB  BOUNIGO,  the  name  in 
Japan  for  the  ''  Governor." — Hodgson,  Naga* 
ioii,  p.  6. 

BOGOO,    Tbl.  also  Bugu,  Til.  Charcoal. 

BOGRANDIA?  (Qo.  Bag  or  Bagh  Ban- 
dia)  Bandia  uliginosa. 

BOGS  HA.  A  tribe  occupying  the  low 
Terai  adjoining  Bohilcund. 

BOGUB  FORTS  were  captured  on  the  a5th 
February  1841. 

BOGUMVANLU.  Tel.  From  Sanscrit  Bho- 
gam,  Common  women.  See  Basava,  Murli,  Jogi 

BOHIRA,  Hind,  also  REOBA  Hind 
Bignouia  undulata. 

BOHNI,  Hind,  with  shopkeepers  and  huck- 
sters the  first  money  received  of  the  day,  ^  is 
the  Handsel  of  the  British.— ^;^^. 

BOHL  Of  this  people,  there  are  2,494  in 
the  Oomraoti  district :  they  are  perhaps  the 
Bhooi. 

BOHOL,  see  Negros  or  Buglas  Islands. 

BOHBA/  money  lenders  in  the  N.  W,  Pro- 
vinces :  many  have  become  mahomedan  con- 
verts. The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
"Beohar"  trade.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  also  says 
that  the  name  ''  Borah,"  is  unknown  to  the 
original  country  of  the  mahomedans  of  this  race 
and  is  derived  from  the  hinda  word  Behoorah, 
signifying  "  traffic."  It  is  seemingly  of  this 
class  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm  speaks  when  he  says 
that  besides  the  mahomedan  Borah  there  is  a 
tribe  of  brahmins  from  Nath  Devara  in  Mewar, 
who  have  likewise  this  appellation. — BUi)L 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  HI. 

BOHRA,  a  religious  sect  found  in  the 
Bajpoot  statesi  who  represent  themselves  to  be 


BOHRA. 

the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  the  SUik 

ul  JabI,    or  the-  celebrated  old  naa  of  tk 

mountain.    They  acknowledge  so  Afdu» 

drite   or    religious  chief:    they    prindp.'! 

follow  mercantile  pursuits.    The  malMB^^ 

shopkeepers 'on  all  the  western  side  of  Wa 

and  as  far  east  as  Secunderabad  sad  BcU? 

are  Bohra  and  they  are  also  settled  ii  ski 

parts  of  Central  India  and  ia   tke  )(:ri 

Western  Provinces.    They  are  feir,  •onrv^ 

taUer  than  the  average  Engliahman,  aadi.'^^ 

enterprising  men.    Wilaon  sm  that  v^ 

appear  to  have  originated  in  uusent,  vW» 

they  became  converts  to  mahomedaiiim  ^i\ 

they  seem  to   hav^  come  from  Sindh    T  n 

are  a  very  important  mercantile  race.  Sir  Jih 

Malcolm    says  there  are  many  of  than  vk 

the  larger  cities  of  Central  India  en^ig&i  j 

every  species  of  oommeiee  as  wholenle  u* 

chants  of  the  first  oIasa»  as  well  ai  pedic* 

and  sometimes  both  charactera  an  to  k  bu 

in  the  same  person.    The   Borah  .wbo 

from  the    sea-coast  of     Goaerat  uto  0 

tral  India,  have  imported  the  i 

of  European  settlementa,  even  in  the  eoutn. 

tion  of  their  houses  and  ftmitore :  thej  v 

the  chief  medium  through  which  the  ttide 

European  artides  is  carried  on  ;  and  ia  ^ 

town  in  which  they  settle,  they  form  s  dim-r 

colony.     The   good    underatanoing  in  vii 

they   live   with  each  other  strengtheu  \^ 

association :  and   though  they  hare  at 

suffered   from  the  violence  of  power,  few 

the  indttstribus  classes  have  escaped  lo  wi 

during   the  worst  of  timee,  as  the  Bobra 

They   are  united   onder  the   spiritnai  rue « 

their    elected    mullah,  or   priests,  to    *^a 

orders,    in     conformity     with    the  ifiC9 

precepts  of  the  remarkable  sect   of  w^ 

medans    to  which    they  belong,  thej  res'<: 

implicit  obedience.      They  are  of  the  tn'be'' 

Hassannee,    onoe  so  dreaded    in  Egypt  ^- 

Persia  for  the  sets  of  murder  and  dopent*!:^ 

which  they  perpetrated  in  blind  obedieoa  *^ 

the  mandate  of  their  spiritual  lord,  to  fi»* 

in    the    crosade  history  under  the  bim  ' 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

At  Oojeio,  in  Sir  J.  Kaloolm's  tioe,  \rji 
hundred  families  lived  in*  four  mahal  or  v'^' 
connected  .with  each  other,  bnt  sepenttlV 
strong  gates  from  the  other  puts  of  tker^ 
No  one  eicept  a  Borah  eould  enter  their  r* 
cincU  without  leave.  The  chief  Mnltak*  •! 
resides  at  Oojein,  is  appointed  by  tke  i{ 
priest  of  this  elass  at  Soimt :  his  aaticrt 
extends  over  all  his  sect.  Uia  onkn  r  t 
regulate  thdr  most  minute  actions;  led 
promulgates  annnally  a  table  of  raks  for  uc 
guidance*  He  promised  Sir  John  Uaktla 
census  of  the  Borah  ih  his  daoeeK  er  rWr 
whom  he  estimated,  at  nearly  Ico  th^^^ 
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BOKHARA. 


BOEHAEA. 


UDilirs  or  about  forty-five  thoiuand  aouls. 
hey  aeem  to  absiaiti  wholly  from  political  iu* 
igue  thry  aieliberai-minded  and  open-bimded, 
nd,  as  leoud  citiieiis,  far  excel  the  maho* 
ledaus  either  of  Arab  or  Peraian  deaoent.-" 
(aicQlm'i  Catiral  India,  Vol.    p.  112. 

fiOI,  Tel.,  also  pronounced  Bhui  on  the 
ladras  side  of  the  peuinaula,  a  palanquin 
iarer,  employed,  alao,  as  a  house  servant,  sup- 
Med  to  be  the  oriitinal  of  the  serving  **  Boy'* 
f  Europeniis  in  Madras. 

601 DU,  TxL.  AocordinK  to  Wilson  a  man 
f  the  cowherd  or  shepherd  caste. 

BOIS,FafiKCH.  Wood,  hence,  Eagle  or  Aloes 
ood. 

Bois  D'sigle,  Fa.  Aquilaria  agallochA.-i^6. 

bois  d«  Bresil,  Fn,  Brasil  wood. 
Bois  de  Oampecbe,  Fa*  Loicwood. 
Hois  de  Coluphane,   Fa*  Golophonia :  Cana- 
um  oummaoe. 

Hois  de  Fer,  Fa.  Iron  wood. 
Bois  de  Quaaaie,  Fa.   Quaasia. 
Bait  de  KegUaae,  Fr,  Liquorice  root. 
Bois  du  Hose,  Fr.  Bose  wood. 
Bois  Immortel,  Fa.  Cacao. 
Bois  Jaone  de  Breail,  Fr.  Fustic. 
BOJ,    HiKi>.    Acorus  calamus,  alao  Typba 
if^utiifolia. 
BOJA,  Tel.  Inga  xylocarpa.— 2>'r. 

BOJAH,  Hind.  Eleusine  coracana.  Per- 
ip«  the  boza,  beer,  made  from  this  grain. 
BOJAJA,  Jay.  Crocodile. 
BOJIDaN.  the  ruot  of  a  small  plant 
ouKht  from  Delhi  to  A j  mere  ;  esteeuiod  aa 
»tiii){,  and  *  uaed  to  atrenKthen,  and  aa  an 
*hrotJisiac;  one  seer  costs  two  Bupeea. — 
m.  Med.  Top.  p.  130. 

BOKA,  Hind.  A  basket,  pail  or  leather 
«t  for  throwing  water  to  a  higher  level.  It 
the  source  of  the  Vnglisb  word  bucket — EU. 
BOKADA,    Tel.     Clerodendrou  viscojum. 

BOKAT,  Hind.    Aaphodelns  fiatulosus. 

BOKHARA.  An  isolated  kingdom  in  Tur- 
•lau,  of  small  extent,  surrouiu)e<i  by  a  desert. 
lies  between  tbe  parHllels  of  37^  and  43'  N. 
I  L  60^  and  68^  B.  It  is  an  open  cham- 
i^ue  country  of  unequal  fertility,  and  inter- 
;ied  by  the  Oxua  on  the  aouthern  border.  Its 
ers  are  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  Sir  or  Jaiartes,  the 
tbik  or  Zar-afshan  and  the  river  of  Kursbi 
d  Bslkh.  It  is  niled  over  by  an  Amir, 
)<»e  sway  may  be  comprised  between  the  37* 
HS^"  north  lat.  and  between  the  60^  and  68" 
esU  long,  or  a  apace  of  173,800  K^i^ra 


untenanted.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
khanat  oonsiata  of  a  clayey,  saline  soil,  and 
sandy  steppes,  with  a  visible  slope  to  the 
8outh*>we8t,  while  it  is  barricaded  to  th«  north- 
east by  huge  xangea  of  mountains.  The  abo- 
rigines are  the  Tajik,  whoae  origin  and  time  of 
immigration  to  Bokhara  are  unknown ;  previous 
to  the  oencluaiou  of  the  first  century'  of  the 
hijira,  the  foUowera  of  Mahomed  penetrated 
into  their  peaceful  abodes,  and  forced  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  embrace  the 
new  creed.  At  that  period,  Bokhara  wajs  govern- 
ed by  the  race  of  the  Samanides.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  weak  rule  of  theae  princes  was  to- 
tally overthrown  by  the  Uzbeks,  whose  power 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara  was  delu'^ed  by 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  the  Mughul  hordes  of 
Chinghiz-khan  and  the  Uzbeks  were  expelled  by 
the  Moghuls  into  the  deseit  to  tbe  west  of  tho 
Sir-i-Dariya.  Bokhara  has  often  changed  ils 
rulers  and  modified  its  inhabitants.  At  each 
successive  influx,  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  This  intermixture  waa 
more  particidarly  felt  whenever  the.Uzbeka  re- 
entered the  Khanat.  Of  the  Tajik  aburi^  inal 
inhabitanta  there  ia  but  a  remnant  left,  which 
forms  the  chief  population  of  thts  city  of 
Bokhara;  in  other  towns  there  are  none,  ur  very 
few  indeed.  Owing  to  their  peaceful  disposi- 
tion, not  to  use  the  word  cowardliness,  they  ab- 
stain from  taking  any  part  in  warlike  achieve- 
ments.  The  most  salient  traits  of  their 
character  are  avarice,  falsehood,  and  faithless- 
ness. They  are  usually  tail ;  have  a  white  skin 
with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Although  in  their 
dress  they  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  tho 
Kuran,  there  is  still  much  greater  affectittioii 
than  ia  observable  among  the  Uzbek.  Their 
politeness  in  conversation  often  becomea  dis- 
gusting, especially  ifthey  require  the  assistao<ro 
of  the  person  to  whuui  theyaddrcss  their  words- 
The  number  of  the  Arabs  is  somewhat  grent- 
er  than  that  of  the  Tajiks.  They  are  chiefly 
dispersed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Khh- 
nat,  having  their  head  quartera  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vardanzi  and  Samarkand,  lliey  have  not 
relinquished  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
continue  to  lea^l  a  wandering  life,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  aeverity  of  the  climate  has 
Induced  them  to  exchaniee  their  tents  for  the 
Iti&tthi'  Such  only  as  are  compelled,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation,  live  itf  fixed  habita- 
tions. Their  features  betray  their  origin ; 
their  large  eyes  are  black  as  well  as  their  hair; 
and  their  b:.in,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  the 
effects  of  the  suu's  rays,  often  becomes  nearly 


tcfti  square  miles,  out  of  which  only  5,000  or    black    from    exposure.      They  speak    Arabic 
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)00  miles  are  occupied  by  inhabitants  in  fixed 
^les  while  nine-tenths  of  its  territory  are 
iter  utterly  unfit  for  occupatioUi  or  at  least 


amongst  themselves.  The  Uzbek  arti  imdoubted- 
ly  the  preponderating  race,  in  Bukhara, Utet  so 
much  from  their    numberi  as  by  the  ties  which 
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biad  them  together.  They  are  divided  into 
•teme  aad  seotions,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  have 
their  elders,  or  beys,  who  enjoy  a  certain 
consideration  among:  them  :  the  Uabek  branchifs 
with  some  of  their  subdivisions >  are  eiiume* 
rattd  as  follow  iu  the  work  called  *^  Nassed 
Mameti  Uzbekia.'* 


1.  Maoghit 
a«  Juk-Han- 

gbit. 
6.  Ak  M»n- 

ghit. 
Cm  Kara-Man- 

ghit. 

2.  Miug, 
8.  YuB. 
4.  Kirk, 

6.  Ung. 

e.  Uogaohit. 

7.  Jilair. 

8.  Sarai. 

0.  Kungrad. 

a*  UruB. 
6.  Kara-kur- 

sak. 
«•  ChulUk. 
d   Kuyao. 
e.  Kuldattli. 
f  Miltok. 
o.  Kurtughi, 
A.  Gale. 
i  Tup-kara. 
j.   Kara, 
lb,  Kaia-bura. 
L  Nogai. 
m.  Bilkelik. 
n.  Dantnik* 
n.^Oinll. 

a.  Ax-tuna. 

b,  Kara. 

e.  Churan. 
d»  Tuikmen. 
e.  KnuL 
/.  Binbbala. 
g.  Kara^kat- 

A.  Kaohai. 
€.  Haj-beoha. 
III.—Kush' 

tamgali, 
a.  Rul-abi. 
6.  Barmak. 
e,  Kujahur. 

d.  Kul. 

e.  Chabiirgan 
/.  Karakal- 

|>ak-kiMh* 
tamgali, 
9>  Salerbis. 


A.  DUb6ri. 
i.  ChaohakiL 

gall. 

a,  Tartugu. 

b.  Aga-maili. 
e.  lahikalL 
d.  Kiain-aiii. 
«.  Uyngli. 
/  Bukajli. 
g»  Kaigali. 

V.^Kir. 
a.  Juaill. 
I,  Kuaaali. 
c  Tirs. 

d.  Balikli. 

e.  Knba. 

10.  T«lohiD. 

11.  Ar^bun. 
18.  Naiiuao. 
IS.  Kipcbak. 

14.  Chicbak. 

15.  Aurat. 

16.  Kalmak. 

17.  Kar-tn. 

18.  Burlak. 

19.  Bualak. 

20.  Samarohin. 

21.  EAtagan. 

22.  Ealechi. 
28.  Knneflas. 

24.  Bntrek. 

25.  Uzoi. 

26.  Ktbat. 

87.  Khitai. 

28.  Kangli. 

29.  Uz. 

SO.  Cbuplocbi. 

81.  Cbupchi. 

82.  Utarcbi. 

88.  Upultfcbi. 

84.  JuluD. 

85.  Jad. 

86.  Jnyot. 

87.  Chil-Juynf. 

88.  Bci-Maut. 

89.  Ui  Maut. 

40.  Aralat. 

41.  Kireit. 
48.  Ungiit. 
48.  Kangit. 

44.  Khalenat. 

45.  Uasad. 


46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 
50, 
61. 
52. 
53. 
64. 
55. 
66. 
67. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
08. 

64. 
66 
66! 

67. 
68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

79. 

78. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

88. 

84. 

86. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

00 

91. 

93. 

98. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 


Uiirkut. 

Berkuu. 

KunJas. 

Uglan. 

Eari. 

Arab. 

Ulecbi. 

Jnlegan. 

Eialilik. 

Obedoi. 

Turkmen. 

Durmen. 

Tabin. 

Tama. 

Rindan. 

Mumin. 

Uisbno. 

Beroi. 

Hftfiz. 

KirgbJE. 

Uiruobi. 

Jniret. 

Bnzacbi. 

Sibtiyan. 

Betaab. 

Tagrini, 

Sbuldur. 

Turaai. 

Tleu. 

Kir-dar. 

Eirkiii. 

Uglan. 

Ourlet. 

Iglan. 

Cbilket. 

Uigur. 

Aghir, 

Yabu, 

Nargbil. 

Yuzak. 

Eahet. 

Nachar, 

Eiijalik. 

Buzao. 

Sbirin. 

Bakhrin. 

Tume. 

Nikoa. 

Mugul. 

Kayaan. 

Tatar. 


Of  these  tribes  tireiity-eight  are  in  the 
Khanat  of  Bokbara,  viz : — 

1.  The  Manghit,  who  encamp  at  different 
plaoesy  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karshi, 
and  partly  nesr  Bokhara  itself.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  elder  branches,  have 
established  themselves  in  l)oth  those  towns. 

3.  The  Khitsy,  who  •  encamp  between 
Bokhara  and  Kermine. 
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3«  The  Naimen,  dwelling  near  Sm^ 
din,  to  the  chief  of  whioh  pUee,  b  liitgki 
oaaea  they  apply  in  the  first  instaDce. 

4.  The  Kipcbak,  wandering  between  Ki't> 
Eurghan  and  Samarkand. 

5.  The  Saraiy  who  encamp'  dose  to  tk 
rosd  leading  from  Samarkand  to  Kanhi. 

6.  The  Kungrad^  part  of  which  tr^  a 
settled  in  Karsbi,  whilst  another  part  e&oxp 
between  that  city  and  the  monntaiu  stf 
Shebr-i-Sebs. 

7.  The  Turkmen,  who  eneamp  oo  tit 
Amu-l>ariya,  while  others  dwell  ia  vilkgua 
the  banks  of  the  same  river. 

8.  The  Arabet  who  encamp  bet  wees  Kin  4 
and  Bokhara. 

9.  The  Buzachi,  are  found  near  Buuc^i, 
on  the  road  from  Karshi  to  Bokhara. 

10.  The  Durmen,  who  lead  a  aettled  life  j 
Khijduane  and  ita  environs. 

11.  The  Tsbu,  who  partly  lead  a  8ettk^P< 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tamen  of  Bok- 
hara, or  partly  a  wandering,  together  wiiL  us 
tribes  of  Khitay  Naimen,  in  Bliyan-kak. 

IS.  The  Jid,  and  13,  the  Jnyut,  vbid  ti 
part  lead  a  settled  life  on  the  baaki  of  tM 
Amu>Dariy«,  and  in  part  a  wandering,  or  vii 
the  Turkmtna. 

1 4.  The  ByaUsh,  who  all  lead  a  mCt6  \h 
in  the  Tumen  of  Bokhara. 

15.  The  Byagrin,  who  encamp  ia 
kale,  mixed  with  other  tribea. 


M> 


16.  Kir. 

17.  Ung. 

18.  Ungaobtt. 

19.  Kalmak. 

20.  Katagban. 


S8.  ToikV  n 
f7.  tlighar. 

sa.  T«ttf. 


21.  OaKacbi. 

22.  Usoi. 
88.  Ghiljayut* 

24,  Kireit. 

25.  Garljat 

The  Chagatai^  are  disseminated  among  ot^ 
tribes. 

2.  llie  Aimak,  leading  a  sedeataiy  li^A 
Bokhara. 

8.  The  Karlik,  who  live  in  like  nantc;  tf 
Karah. 

4.  The  Kauchin,  who  encamp  in  the  sci^V 
bourhood  of  Karshi.    And  lastly, 

5.  The  Kureme,  in  the  Khanat  sir  ^ 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  that  raea  aa^iua 
probable,  that  these  form  sub-diviaioas  ct  tm 
of  the  sections  of  the  abovementioncd  IvJt 
stems. 

The  oldest  branch  of  the  Uah^s  in  hckiat 
is  that  of  Ma/iighii^  and  it  is  out  9i9Mdr% 
branches — called  Tuk^  that  theivignlngi^vKMff 
proceeds.  In  their  exterior,  the  Uabdk  re£«;s< 
ns  strongly  of  the  Moghul  race,  esoept  thii  t^ 
have  larger  eyea,  and  are  somewhat  haodsuce , 
they  are  generally  middle-aixed  mea ;  theeckac 
of  their  bearda  varies  between  a  shade  ef  nC 
snd  darK  auburn^  whilst  few  are  locad 
black  hair.  Their  dresa  ia  veiy  plab. 
ing  chiefly  of  khalalu^  or  flowiag  diessci  d 
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hijcL  Aeeordiog  to  their  mode  of  living,  the 
[^beks  may  be  clasaed  under  three  beads :  1, 
edentary  Usbek ;  2,  such  ae  are  engaged  in 
picalture^  although  continuing  to  lead  a 
imp  life ;  and,  8,  such  as  are  essentially  no« 
)«dic.  The  wandering  Utbek  live  like  the 
lirghis  in  kibUii,  Plur^  of  KSbUka^  which  are, 
ovever,  rstlier  lower.  The  external  fell  is 
luilly  of  a  black*  or  dark  grey  colour,  but 
lie  interior  is  more  tastefully  ornamented 
uotbe  tents  of  the  latter,  for  the  Uzbeks 
log  small  earpets  of  home  manufacture,  along 
le  sides,  and  though  the  work  be  coarse, 
Qd  the  colours  generally  of  a  sombre  hue, 
ark  red  or  brick  colour  in  particular,  their 
Ksesoe  teU  off  the  tent  to  advantage,  and 
ives  it  an  appearance  of  cleanliness.  Their 
leals  are  veiy  monotonous,  the  staple  article 
ciug  constantly  mutton.  Kwimm  (ferojented 
itrea'  milk)  is  only  drunk  by  those  who  keep 
rge  berda  of  horses ;  iu  Mian-kale,  for  in- 
aoce,  the  absence  of  sueb  herds  in  the  greater 
lit  of  the  Usbek  encampments  was  a  matter 
DO  small  surprise.  Their  chief  occupation 
)D$ista  ia  bxecdiug  flocks.  Children  all  but 
(ked  are  seen  driving  the  sheep  round  the 
il,  vhile  the  chief  sits  listlessly  iu  his 
biika,  leaving  all  the  household  affairs  to 
« care  aod  mauBgemenl  of  the  women, 
bo  do  not  differ  in  dreaa  from  the  Kirghiz 
omen.  In  the  interior  of  the  aul  half 
iked  children  mi^  be  seen  romping  about 
id  fighting  with  dofcs. 

Bokhara  has  a  cousiiierable  number  of  Per- 
ms especially  Persian  captives,  who  are 
t)ttght  thither  in  small  f>arties.  The  greater 
^ority,  however»  of  this  people  were  trans 
soted  from  Merv,  in  the  reign  of  Amir  Seyid, 
ben  that  city  fell  under  his  sway.  With  a 
nr  of  weakening  it,  and  thereby  ensure  his 
rn  safety,  be  ordered  40,000  families  to  be 
in»ported  from  Merv  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
marksod.  It  is  from  them  the  Persiana  of 
}khsra  chiefly  oeaoend. 

The  Persian  population  are  easily  distinguish- 
by  the  regularity  of  their  features,  and  their 
isby  black  hair.  They  profess  outwardly  the 
lani  fiaitb,  though  in  -their  hearts  they  remain 
tiah,  cordially  hating,  therefore*  the  Bokha- 
las.  TheJughi,  Meaeiig,and  Liuli,  are  classed 
K>og  muasttlmana  in  Bokhara,  but  they  seem 
be  similar  to  gypsies,  their  women  go  unveil- 
,  and  the  men  are  careless  in  their  rtli- 
Mtt  duties.  Numbers  of  them  nre  established 
Bokhara*  and  other  towns,  as  medical  men 
d  tellmg  fortunes  and  horse-dealings.  Saeh  as 
d  a  wandering  life,  encamp  in  tents  of  a 
irse  eotton  atnff  eaUed  *«  bes."  They  have 
rmtsaion  to  halt  near  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
the  Kbanat,  whenever  those  places  are  not 
Piously  oeoapied  by  Utbeks  ;  in    conse-  / 
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quence  of  which  a  great  number  of  them 
are  dispersed  along  the  banks  of  the  Zar« 
Afshan,  near  Samarkand,  while  others  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakul;  "Bokhara 
and  Samarkand  are  the  centres  of  mahomedan 
theology.  There  are  no  mahomedans  so  strict 
as  the  inhabitanta  of  Bokhara,  but  it  ia 
the  most  shameless  sink  of  iniquity  in  the 
East.  Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  wood* 
The  rooms  have  no  furniture  and  glass  for 
windows  is  unknown,  oiled  paper  being  used 
in  lieu.  Brosd  cloth  is  little  Used,  only  cotton 
cloths,  a7(va*  and  stiff  loose  silken  garments. 
Womens'  clothes  are  of  a  dark  colour  often 
blue  and  fit  tightly,  with  a  horse  hair  veil.  They 
have  a  monastery  at  Bokhara,  dedicated  to  the 
famous  dervesh  Mulans  Jalal-ud*diu,  who,  cen- 
turiea  afro  went  from  Bokhara  to  Iconium. 

BOKHARA  TOWN  is  in  L,  39*  27'  N. 
L.  80^  19'  £.  It  is  surrounded  by  desert,  but 
is  watered  by  the  little  river  Wnfkan,  widch 
flows  between  forests  of  fruit  trees  and  gardena. 
It  has  eleven  gates,  and  a  circumfereBce  of 
fifteen  English  miles  ;  three  hundred  and  sixty 
mosques,  twenty-two  caravan aariea,  many  hatha 
and  bazaars ;  and  the  old  place  called  Ark»  built 
by  Arslan  Khan  one  thousand  years  ago,  and 
has  about  one  hundred  splendid  colksges.  The 
houses  have  neither  roofs  nor  windows.  The 
population  aVnounts  to  one  hundred  atid  eighty 
thousand,  composed  of  Tajik,  Nogay,  Aff- 
ghiin,  Mervee,  Usbeck,  and  ten  thottsand 
Jews,  who  are  dyers  and  silk  traders,  and  must 
wear  a  small  cap,  and  girdle  around  their  waibt, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mahomedans. 
There  are  several  thousand  slaves..  There  are 
about  three  hundred  merchauts  from  Sind  and 
many  derviahes.  Whole  streets  contain  nothing 
but  shops  and  magasines  for  merchanta  from  all 
the  parts  of  Turkiatan,  Casbgar,  Hindustan, 
and  Busais.  There  are,  all  avound,^  numbers  of 
country  houses,  with  gardens. 

Bokhara  was  visited  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  Century,  by  Sir  Alexander  Bwnea.  Dr. 
Joseph  Wolff  and  Colonel  Btoddartand  Caplaiu 
Conoliy  the  two  last  feU  victims  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people.  It  waa  taken  by  Rusaia  in  1868. 
Bokhara  and  Tnrkistan  send  out  raw  silk  of 
various  kinds,  called  '^chilla  jaidar/*  *'var- 
danzwi," «•  Ub-iabi,''  <<churkhi,^^  from  Kho- 
kau,  Balkh,  Kundaa,  Akcha»  Bhibargban,  Iec 
Bokhara  gold  coins,  ''budki'^snd  "tila"— 
Wolfs  Bokhara,  Vol.  II.  p.  3  to*  4.  Baron 
Clement  de  Bode  Bokhara^  Vigns^  Personal 
Narrojtive  r  Oeneral  £dward  Ferrier's  Jour^ 
ney  ;  Max  MMer  ;  Mr.  PowelVs  Hand-book. 
See  Jews.  Kalmuck.  Kara-kuL  Kaazak,  Khalif. 
Khiva,  Khanate  Khulm,  Kiiabi.  Tigik.  1  artar. 

BOKHARA  CLQVBR,  Melilotus,  a  ge- 
nus of  planta  of  .the  Nat.  Order.  Fabacca?, 
severul  species  of  which  native  and  foreign  grow 
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in  India,  M.  nrrensis,  ItnUoa,  leucAntlia%  offi-  ' 
cinalis,  pnrvifloni  and  aulcata.    M .  arborea,  is 
the  Bokhara  clover  and  affords  two   or  three 
cuttings  in  a  season  :  most  of  them  are  grown  as 
clover. 

BOKHARA  LITTLE,  a  name  of  Chinese 
Tattary  or  EHstern  Toorkistnn. 

BOKHARI,  Muslim,  Aha  Daud,  Tirroidsi, 
Nasar,  Ibn  Maja  or  Ibn  Khozeima  are  ihe  six 
great  collectors  of  the  traditions  of  Mahomed. 

BOKHARI  AN  HAKIM.  See  Giai-Kha- 
tai. 

BOKHDf.  The  third  settlement  of  the  jour- 
neying Arians  was  in  Bokhdi.  It  (iv.  v.  7,)  is 
stated,  that  ihe  fourth  best  land  was  the  fortu- 
nate Bokhdi,  with  the  loflv  banner:  here 
Ahriraan  created  buzzing  insects  and  poisonous 
plants.  Bokhdi  is  certainly  Bactria  though 
Burnouf  had  doubts  about  it,  the  land  of  the 
Bactrians.  The  *'  tall  plumes'*  indicate  the  im- 
perial banner  (mentioned  also  by  Firdousi,)  and 
refer,  consequently ,  to  the  time  when  Bactria 
waa  the  seat  of  empire.  Up  to  thia  time 
nothing  is  snid  by  the  Aryana  about  Media, 
though  she  conquered  Bab\lon  in  B*  U.  2234, 
bee  Arians. 

BOKHBE  OR  UTIMOOKTA,  Duk.  Hip- 
tage  roadablota. 

BOKKENA^  Tbl.  Zapania  nodiflora,  Lam. 
— Lippia  nod.  Bieh.-^Rheede,  x.  47. 

BOKKADI,  Tbl.  EbrHia,  ap. 

BOKKUDU.  Tbl.  Hydrocotyle  Asiatica, 
R.  ii.  hS.'-'Jiheede,  x.  46. 

BOKLA,  Hind.  Antennaria  contorts. 

BOK-MAUZA,  BuRM.  Kydia  calvcina. 

BOKUR,  Mar.  Cordia  R^thii.. 

BOL,  Hind,  alao  Bola,  also  Beola,  Balsa- 
modendron  royrrha  ;  Nees  ab  Esen.  also  myrrh ; 
its  gum  resin. 

BOLA,  Bbno  Paritiumtiliaeeuta.— iSl.  BU. 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus. 

BOLAN  PASS,  on  the  borders  of  Sahara- 
wan,  leads  from  the  Dasht-i-be-dow-lutto- 
Dador,  and  is  the  gpreat  ronte  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Western  Affghan  pro?inoes  and 
the  countries  opening  on  the  Indus.  It  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  ravines  and  gorges. 
The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pass  is  in  sum- 
mer oppretsively  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  ex- 
tends from  29«>  80";  6^  40* ;  to  lat.  29«  52', 
long.  67^  4'=355  m.;  ia  \  m.  wide  at  entrance. 
The  entrance  is  800  ft.  ;  Ab*i  goom,  %fiii) ; 
crest,  5793  ft.  Average  ascent,  90  ft.  pef  mile. 

The  Bolan  with  the  Mulloh  pass,  far  to  the 
aoothy  are  the  only  level  routea  intersecting  the 
great  ehain  of  mountains,  defining,  on  the  east, 
the  low  countries  of  Kaoh  Gandava  and  the  valley 
of  the  Indus ;  while  westward^  it  supports  the 
elevated  regiona  of  Kalat .  and  Saharawan. 
There  are   many  other   passes  over  the  chain. 
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but  all  of  tbein  from  the  east  have  a  »tcfp  nJ 
difficult  ascent,  and  oondQCt  to  thebriak  o(tk 
plateau,  or  table-landa.     Sneb  am  the  pmmi 
Takari  and   Naghow,  between  the  Bolss  Mi 
Mulloh    routes,   and  thera  are  othentotir 
north  of  the  Bolan.     This  pass  is  ao  kwia- 
port  ant,  as  occurring  in  the  direct  liae  of  eot- 
munieation  between  Sind  and  the  nei|kboimc 
countries  with  Kanriahar  and  Khoram.  I^ 
also  constitutes,  in  thia  direction,  the  boosdin 
between  the  Sard  Seir  and  garm  Seir,orthemJ 
and  hot  oountriea.  The  natives  heieainn,  ll« 
all  b'^low  the  pass  is  Hind,  and  that  all  tU* 
it  is  Khorasan.     This  distinction  is  in  rrM 
measure  warranted,  not  only  beeanie  the  pM 
separatee  very  different  races  from  esck  oibv. 
speaking  varioua  dialecta,  but  that  it  mirbibt 
line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  sad  natt- 
ral  productions. — Mas§oH*9  Jtmnufi,  Y^Jf- 
338.     See  Kabul  ;  Kandahar  ;  Kdat 

BOLAN  RIVKB  is  aboot  70  miles  keen 
the  Sir-i-Bolan  Pass,  Jat  2»«  51',  Ian.  6;m* 
is  4,494  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  remtrkiM 
sinuous,  bat  runs  generrtlly  aooth-^aMcrli  ;lrea 
a  junction  wjth  the  Nari  River.  •  It  is  rubl^  v> 
inundation  ;  and  as  its  bed,  in  some  psrti,  i«n 
pica  ihe  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  tfin»Wi 
are  frequently  overtaken  by  the  torveat  Fib 
3,751  it.  in  54  m.  from  a<ittroe  to  Dadsr. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  pUscslv. 
longing  to  the  Natural  Order  OrdusMe  o^ 
which  several  apfciea  B.  aaricomua,  Cii^ 
anum,  flezuoaum,  fusoesoeoas  Jenkeaionii,  k^ 
pens,  and  sunipia,  occur  in  Nepal,  the  %.\ttmt 
Hills,  Bnrmah  and  Tenaaaerim.  I>r.  Muon  m% 
perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  tk  9nu 
order  among  the  BurmVae  and  Kareni,  i*  (^ 
aweet  aoented  bolbophyllura,  which  Kvr 
youtha  wear  in  the  lobes  *of  the  ear.asd  oiii- 
ena  in  their  hair.  It  abounda  inalBostef^ 
part  of  the  jungles,  throwing  dowi  delint» 
straw-coloured  racemea  over  Iba  roagk  P! 
bark  of  old  lager  strcMniatreeacmbleBsofcfel^ 
hood  in  the  arms  of  age. — Maacm. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM  CARBYANTV.  i 
common  orchid  in  the  vicinity  ofMislas^ 
eaaily  recoKnised  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  spa  ^ 
a  false  bulb,  and  by  ita  small  purplish  tow. 
—  ilfoaon. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN. 

...Ab.    TaoaamPbo.. 


Hajf-Armeni Aa.    Taoaam  Pbo ..      ^•' 

Tiii.4M'ineDie  ? „       HArmii ^^^ 

Berlin  Red Bko. 

English  „  „ 

Bole  de  armenie Ka. 

OhU-armenia,  HiKoPaas. 
Oherumitti.. ,, 

An  earthy  mineral  of  a  fine  red  eoloer.  ^n 
of  the  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina.  It  oew*  > 
maaaea  in  various  parte  of  India.  That  fos«<» 
the  island  of  Lemuoa  b  called  licmaian  avtl,^ 


HArmsi... 

Hannoohi •»  *> 

OamkatSa ^^'^ 

Sloia  kavikslhi.  ^*^ 
8uDa  kavi  rsi,  ~*  ^ 
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BOLO  CHARTIS. 


B03CBAX  CBIBA. 


inian  Bole  46  much  used  as  a  tooth  powder; 

io  use  in  India,   amongst  native  practition- 

(,  as  an  astringent,  and  as  a  pigment    is 

id  by  the  JaTaoeae  when  they  wish  to  become 

n,  largely  employed  by  fraadnlent  dealt^ra  to 

lour  articles  of  food,  &c.  to  adulterate  Aiicho- 

Paste,  Potte«i    Shrimps,    Potted   Herrings, 

irmouth  bloaters.  Ham,   Weatphalian  Ham  ; 

itt^d  beef,  Hamburgh  Beef,  Tomato  sauce, 

isenoe  of  Ix>bsier9,  and  Essence  of  Shrimps 

19  employed  in  Native  painting  and  gilding. 

mnny  countries,  Bengnl  and  South  America 

prcialiy,  this  and  other  unctuous  earths  are 

Ira  freely  by   pregnant  women    to  allay   the 

arin^  for  food  so  common  in  that  state.     In 

nes  of  scarcity  it  has  been  U9ed  by  both  sexes 

I  mechanical  substitnte  for  proper  food.     It 

osists  of  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  and  oxide 

iron.    It  is  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 

it  it  also  occurs  of  fine  quality  in  the  Rsjmabl 

lis,  where  it  is  termed  Oeru  mittee  also  from 

jsore,  Bellary  and  other  locslities.     Reduced 

very  line  powder    it  is  used  as  an   absorbent 

tpiiration  sprinkled  over  ulcers  or  other  raw 

irfices — 0  8haughnes$y^  page  693. 

B0LEOPHTHALMU8  BODD  JIRTII.  The 
apio((  fish,  of  the  aeas  of  the  £.  Archipelago, 
beiesalamandrine  looking  creaturea  are  scarce- 
distinguishable  from  the  mud  on  which  they 
N  but  make  a  aeries  of  leaps  on  being  alarm- 
I.  They  are  8  or  4  in.  long,  wedge-shaped, 
ith  flat  pointed. tails,  bead  and  prominent  eyes. 
bey  are  called,  by  sailors,  jumping  Johnnies. 
be?  leap  by  meana  of  their  Tentrai  fius.— - 

BOLE  DE  ARMENIE.     Fa.     Bole  Arroe- 

BOLETUS    DESTRUCTOR  the     fungus 
»own  as  dry  rot.  B.  igniarius,  dried  and  sliced 
tbe  amadou  or   German  tinder. — Eng.    Vyc. 
»  Fungi. 

BOLINFRABOLUM,  Tbu  Myrrh. 
BOL  KA  GOND.  and  Bija  bol,  are 
'tnes  given  in  Ajmere  to  a  dark  reddish 
llow  opaque  gnna  resin  like  myrrh  (appears  to 
J  tnie  myrrh)  imported  via  Bombsy.  The 
itJTes  there  believe  that  by  eating  it  or  even 
ibbing  it  in  the  teeth,  they  will  hecome  loose 
Ki  fill  out :  it  ia  considered  a  warm  medicine, 
idven  to  children  in  enlarged  abdomen, 
ixed  with  musabbnr  (aloes)  as  a  deobstruent, 
id  is  also  us^d  in  making  natire  ink :  one  seer 
»ts  eleven  annas. — Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.  129. 

BOLKOOKREE,    Ben«.    Adolia  caatina- 

irps. 

BOLO  CHAPTIS,  (Buch.)  Corrinua 
oil.  (McCIell.)  A  species  of  Indian  whiting 
^Bt  fnraisbes  isinglass  and  which  Mr.  O'Riley 
5at  Qp  to  CalcutU  from  Amherst.  Dr.  M'Clel- 
»d  Wrote  that  "  it  belongs  to  the  genus  oor- 
^QB,  elosely  allied  to  Cniger,  but  of  mon- 


strous dimensions  compared  with  the  European 
spades  "  This  ia  tbe  fish,  the  jawbone  of  which 
is  described  as  *'  Boalee.— Afoaon.. 

BOLLONG.  See  Karang  Bollong. 

BdLONG  WATU  TUMPANG.  See  Karang 
Bollang. 

BOLOR  MOUNTAINS,— the  mountains  of 
Balti  extend  for  300  miles,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Gilgitand  Yasan  rivers,  in  73<'  to  the  77** 
E.  L.,  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  Bolor 
produces  much  gold.  The  higher  mountain 
range  abounHs  in  rock-crystal,  which  is  conse- 
quently called  the  Bilor-stone  or  Rock  crystal. 
8ee  Badakshan  ;  Himalaya;  India;  Kara-koram 
Mountains  ;  Tibet. 

BOLSARIKA  PHUL,  Dok.  Flc^wer  of 
Mimosops  eleniri- 

BOLUNGEK  and  BANSO,  TeIk  ?  Uria? 
Two  bamboos  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extreme 
height  25  feet,  rircumference  |  foot.  They  are 
not  common. — Captain  Macdonald. 

BOL  SI  AH,  Piaa.  Aloes;  i^loe  litoralis. 
KoBfiiff. 

BOLWANy  amongst  the  Mahrattas,  the  ce- 
remony of  conducting  a  bride  to  her  husband's 
house  :  also  dismissal  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
and  attendants.  Also,  the  ceremony  of  propi- 
tiating the  Bhuta  or  spirits  of  deceased  who 
have  entered  a  villHge,  inducing  them  to  leave 
the  village  and  conducting  them  across  the 
borders  with  music  and  a  procession. —  Wilson. 

B6MBA(  E^.  A  group  of  plants,  of  which 
several  genera,  the  Adansonia,  or  baobab,  the 
Bombax,  Cullenia ;  Durio  and  Eriodendron  grow 
in  India.  Bombax  pentandrum,  B.  heterophyl- 
lum  and  Cocblosp*  rmum  gossypium,  all  have  a 
soft  Hown^  attached  to  the  seeds,  which  is  col- 
lected for  stufiing  pillows.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1867.  a  very  powerful  bast  was 
exhibited  by  Mr,  Jafi'rey,  from  tbe  Kriodendron 
anfractuosum.  Some  authors  regard  this  group 
as  a  section  of  the  Sterculiaceae* 

BOMBAREGE.  A  roirk  which  British  sailors 
so  call.     It   is   the   Kohrimubarak  hho  Raa. 
mubarak,  the  fortunate  or  auspicious  mountain 
or  head  land  of  the  Arabs* 

BOMBAX.  Species.  That-Pan,  Bubk.  A 
tree  of  Moulmein.  Wood  not  known^ — Cal, 
Cat  Ex.  1862. 

BOMBAX,  Species. 

BarrulHara.    Cak.  1  Kaata  Saeer.  ...*Mahb. 

A  tree  in  Canara  and  Snnda,  most  common 
below,  grows  to  a  great  aize.  Hollowed  for 
canoes  :  planks  sought  after  for  light  boxea.— 
Dr.  Oibsim* 

BOMBAX  CEIBA.— Xtan.  A  tree  of  Ja- 
maica introduced  into  India  :  in  South  America 
apd  the  West  Indies,  is  need  for  canoes.  It  is 
common  at  Canton,  and  the  fleshy  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  sometimes  prepared  aa  food. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  brge  tree,  of  the  Burmesf 
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BOMBAY. 

oountry  snd  its  beaatiful  and  soft  floss  is  used 
for  pillows,  and  ibin  mattresses  by  the  natives. 
The  jaice  of  the  root  is  aperient  and  its  bark 
emetic. —  Voigt.  MalconCt  Travels  in  Sovth 
JBastem  Jsia,  Vol  I.  p.  187.  Biddeli,  WiU 
liatns'  Middle  Kingdom, ;?.  284. 

BOMBAX  MALABARICUM,  DC;    W. 
A  A. 

fiombax  heptaphyllum.— Cav. 
Salmalia  Malaoarica,  SahotL  d  EiidL 
Gossampiuus  rubra.  Bam, 


BOMBAY. 


ft 


Rakto-simal.  Bairo. 
RaktO'BhimAl. 
Rakta-ahimlu. 
La-i.     BoBM. 
Ijepan.  •„ 

Red  Cotton  Tree.  Eno. 
Rftkia-Bimal .  Hind. 
Simal.  ,y 

8air.        Mahb, 
Smiri.  „ 

Kanta  Sair.  i» 
Mul-elavo.  Mals^l. 


Malu-elaTa,  Maual. 
Simbal.  Paas. 
Simal,  Sans, 
Kattu  imbal.  Sikgil 
Mal-ailas  marum,  TaM. 
Mull  elava  mamni,    », 
Pula  mala  elaTu.       ,, 
Buruga  mana.        Tbl. 
Miila-baraka  manu.  ,• 
Euro.  Ubia 
Its  gum,  Moochie  Ras. 
Its  rooty  Baled  Muosli. 


This  large  and  stately  tree  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Southern  India;  it  reaches  a  great 
aiEe  in  the  Bombsy  Presidency,  where,  both  on 
the  coast  and  iuiMud,  il  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon trees,  and  there  the  planks  are  extensi?ely 
used  in  making  tlie  liteht  packing  boxes  used 
in  the  export  of  bulkv  goods  from  Bombay 
and  other  plnces ;  also  for  fishermen's  floats 
when  the  Adansonia  is  not  at  baud.  The 
Bed  Cotton  tree  is  common  throughont  South- 
ern India,  is  abundant  in  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  where  its  light  and  loose  grained 
wood  ii  used  for  coffins.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  28.  When  the  trees  grow  large,  the  stem 
spreads  out  towards  the  base,  at  intervals,  into 
buttress  like  projections.  In  spring,  huge 
Magnolia  shaped  scarlet  blosoms  cover  the  trees, 
and  in  some  places  the  young  flower  buds  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  cotton  is  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  pillows.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average '  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  aver- 
age girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
ia  15  feet.  It  yields  the  Mooehee-rai  resin, 
and  its  Yoots  constitute  the  Safed  MoosH  of 
the  bazaars,  which,  powdered,  forms  a  thick 
mucilage  with  cold  water,  and  anwsers  admira- 
bly as. a  nutritious  demulcsnl  for  convales- 
cent persons.  -  Thn,  Wight,  Brandts,  Gibson, 
O^Shasbghnessg*    Copt.  Beddame. 

BOM  BAT,  a  town  on  a  series  of  islands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in 
Lat.  18®  53'  5"  N.  Long.  72«»  49'  Bast.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  Bombay  presideaoy,  and  in 
1864  contained  a  population,  in  the  island,  of 
816,662  in  the  following  propotions  : 


Hindoos 

Brabmto 

Malia 


«•• 


491,540 
80,604 
2U71 


Lingaet  ...  If  596 
Boddhist  or  Jain  M^l 
KonAriaoa  ...    82|4a4 


Jew 

Faraae 

Chiness 


4t,M 


Total. 


0|ia^WK 


Biahomedan         U5»880 
Negro-African  2,074 

European  ...     8,410 

Indo  European         1,891 
Native  Chriatiaa    19,908 

lu   the   spacious   harbour   fonnsd  br  ts 
islands    of   Caraiija,     Colabs,    BombiT,' S^ 
sette,  and  the  coutinent,  several  siaaUer  lodi 
islands  are  scattered,   bearing  different  uaa 
Of  these  are  Bombay,   Blephanta,  sod  a  kt* 
tie  island  close  to  the  latter  that  the  So- 
tith    call   Butcher    Island.     Its  hmdo  ssat 
is  Depa-devi,  or  the  Island  of  the  gods,  or  boh 
Island  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile,  (roa  £e- 
phanta,  in   the  direction  of  Salsettei    Bo«^ 
harbour  is  very  capNciousy  being  from  N.  to  S 
12  or  14  miles,   with  a   general  width  ol  fha 
4  to  6  miles,  its  shores  are  irreguhrly  iadeotid 
by  bays  and  inlets.  Bombay  island  fiai  aon^  >* 
Old  Woman  Island  to  which  it  is  joioed.  Boe* 
bay  Island  is  about  8  miles  long  frooi  N.  toS- 
and  about  3  miles   broad.     The  flag-«ta6«i 
the   S.  £.  bastion  of  the   fort,  is  in  Lst  le 
55'  48"  N,  and  Long.  72«  57*  40"  E.    Boa- 
bay  is  commonly  cv\M  an  island,  bat  itu  b&  i 
on  a  cluster   of  isiauda   which  are  eootiec«j 
by   causeways   with    one   anotbar  and    riti 
the  main   land,  and  form  a  peninsala  raaau^ 
norih  and   south,  and  termiuatiBg  inaBBiroe 
point  of  land  at  tbe  extremity  of  Oolaba.    Im 
Bombay  Group,  indeed  eouaiats  of  iftees  or 
twenty  islands  in  all  ;  the  island  of  Bjmos. 
about  thirty  miles   to  the  northward  of  tbii 
which  gives  the  cluster  its  name  ;  Diates ;  aai 
Versova,  just  off  the  shore  of  ^telwtts ;  BsImic, 
by  much  the  largest  of  them  all ;  Troafaa^j  eos- 
spicuous  for  the  mountain  called  Nest's  Ioa|:v, 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet ;  Bee 
bay  itself,  united  on  the  northward  to  Tras- 
bay  and  Sslsette,  as  these  are  nnitcd  to  o.-i 
other  by  bridges  and  embankmtnta.  sod,  loiW 
southward,  Old  Woman's  Islsnd  ;  Colabs  ;  cV. 
Henery   and   Kenery  ;  with  little  rock%  ad 
islets  of  lesser  note  and  nsme.     Boabsf  ia«c 
formed  part  of  the  dower  given    Ln  |6<i  t> 
Charles  II.  of  England  with  his  queen,  aniC:«' 
lea  in  1661,  eent,  James  Ley*  BaH  of  Ma^ 
borough,  a  mostexperieneed  sailor  with  s  ius«i 
fleet,    to  receive  it  from   tbe   PoitngacK*- 
{TsimanUt  HindttstoB,  Vol.  1,  jen^  9i.) 

The  island  has  an  area  of  Ift't^i  aqoait  m^ 
and  the  land  population  are  4t,imi»  ut 
square  mile.  With  the  exception  of  Malabar  •>* 
WorleeJEiills  on  the  western,  and  Ckineh-p»<«  * 
bills  on  tbe  Esatem,  shore,  the  land  ta  Boai*' 
is  very  flat,  and  a  very  large  area  ia  Hiil  ba^* 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water  aad  is  s«t** 
ally  flooded  during  the  rainy  aeaeos*  IV  m 
breeze  is  felt  throogh  the  island  ;  tbe  har^':' 
extends  along  the  eastern  Csoe  and  ia  a  veri  t  % 
one,  and  it  is  along  this  faee  of  tke  isbai  lu: 
are  the  most-  denaely  erowtlad  paorlt*    Omt\ 
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fiOMBAir  PBESIDKKCT. 


BOMBAY  PBESIDEKCY. 


10  the  Vttlue  of  btiid  io  that  quarter,  mudi  new 
aad  has  beeu  recovered  from. the  sea  b>  the 
EUpliinstone  land  Oompanyi  The  island  of 
Sombay  is  composed  of  five  or  six  bands  of 
mp  rock,  chiefly  greensione  and  amyt^daloid, 
lepanted  by  beds  that  have  the  appearniice  of 
Kiofs  of  sedimentary  origin^  though  there  is  no 
»etQil  proof  of  the  fact.  The  Bhattya,  the 
'arsee,  ibe  Mahomedan  from  Sindh  and  Persia 
lod  Arabia,  and  Europeans  are  all  larKely  en- 
wed  ID  ooDimeroe,  but  some  of  the  riehest  of 
he  hinda  merchants  reside  at  Jeypore  in  Raj- 
latanah,  at  Indore,  in  Malwa  and  at  Hyderabad 
B  th«  Dekhan.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce 
re  cottons,  opium,  cereals.-  Carter.  Clarke. 
ffftt.  Ind,  Ad, 

BOMBAY  PB£SIDENCY.  India,  South 
I  the  Vindhya  range  and  of  the  Nerbudda,  is 
eroed  tiie  Peninsula,  by  the  British,  but  the 
indooe  and  mahoroedans  oall  it  the  Dekhan 
r  South.  At  its  broadest  part,  in  the  tventy- 
Kood  degiee  of  north  latitude,  it  is  twelve 
oodred  miles  acroas,  but  it  tapers  away  to* 
ards  the  south  and  in  latitude  7  ^  40'  north 
ods  in  the  Promontory  of  Cape  Comorin,  the 
Ddian  Ocesn  waahing  its  western  and  the  Bay 
f  Beiijeal  its  eastern  shores.  A  rau|ze  of 
louDtains  runs  along  each  side  of  this  Fenin- 
ila,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  between 
\tm  and  the  cea  in  their  whole  length  from 
»rth  to  south,  a  belt  of  low  level  land  from 
renty  to  fifty  milea  in  breadth.  These  two 
tountaio  ranges  are  termed  the  Easstern 
iuuts,  and  the  Syhadri  mountains  or  Western 
bauta,  and  have  an  average  elevation  of  1,200 
*  3,000  feet  respectively,  but  solitary  moun- 
ini  and  spurs  from  the  western  range  attain 
I  elevation  of  6,000  and  8,000  feet  above 
« level  of  sea.  Tne  Western  Ghauts,  on  the 
de  next  the  aea,  are  scarped  and  at  places 
&k  precipitously  2,000  feet  to  the  level  belt 
ilov.  rhe  Eastern  Ghauts  do  not  fall  ao 
ffiiptly,  but  both  ranges  are  covered  with 
ick  impenetrable  forests  through  which  a  few 
i^es  lead  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  of 
e  country  which  is  upraised  by  the  mountains 
to  table  Isnds  from  1,^00  to  8,000  feet  above 
>e  eea,  the  general  declivity  of  the  land  being 
im  west  to  east.  This  portion  of  India  is 
^ded  into  the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay 
*1  Hadras,  their  armies  being  distributed 
^  the  whole  of  the  Dekhan,  and  branching 
It  into  some  of  the  adjoining  or  recently 
nqoered  provinces  :  thus,  the  Bombay  Fresi- 
ncyhas  its  troops  in  Guzerat,  Gutch  and 
od  on  the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
0  Madras  troops  hold  British  Burmah,  Pe- 
of)  Malacca,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong  and 
tteiimes  Aden.  The  Bombay  Presidency, 
to  Sindh  and  Aden,  and  including  Bombay 
And,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  23  distriota, 


with  an  area  of  1 40,827  i  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  13,533,912.  The  population, 
however,  varies  greatly.  In  the  Ahmednnggur 
Collectorate,  there  are  111  to  the  square  mile, 
but  in  the  Thur  and  Parkur  district  only  nine. 
The  territories  occupied  by  the  army  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  like  other  parts  of  India, 
are  separated  by  its  mountains,  and  des- 
erts into  natural  divisions.  The  province  in 
the  delta  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  forms  one 
military  command,  that  of  Bind  and  Beloochia-i 
tan  ;  the  province  of  Guzerat,  Gutch,  and  along 
the  Bonn  of  Gutch  by  the.  Thur  desert  are 
held  by  the  northern  division  ef  the  army,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  presidency  on  the  table 
land  in  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Beeja- 
pore,  is  arranged  into  two  portions  termed  the 
Poena  and  the  Southern  districts,  the,  latter 
with  Its  head  quarters  at  Belgaum  ;  but  to 
each  of  these  two  divisions  there  is  likewise 
allotted  the  command  of  the  immediately  ad- 
joining; portions  of  the  level  land  in  the  Goncan. 
The  Belgaum  Division  of  the  army,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bejapore,  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  level  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the 
sea  shore,  at  Kolapoor,  Bawuntwarie,  Malwan, 
Vingorla  and  Butnagherry.  The  Poena  Divi- 
aion  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  force  ;  of  the  soldiers  in  the  com- ' 
maud  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  AiirunKabad  from  1,700  to  2,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands, 
about  the  ghauts,  the  climate  is  dry  and  the 
rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  from  55^  to  92"  and 
the  troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the  Poena 
Division  particularly,  enjoy  oonipamtively  good 
health.  The  principal  stations  for  the  European 
troops  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  have  latttrly 
been  Bombay,  Belgaum,  Poona,  Ahmednuggur, 
and  Deesa.  Kurachee  in  Sind  having  more 
lately  been  also  added.  The  barracka  in  Bom- 
hay  are  only  a  .few  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea  ;  the  annual  fall  of  rain  averages  seventy 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  from  76**  to 
8S**,  and  the  rock  is  basalt  and  greenstone. 
The  low  land  in  the  Concan  and  Guserat  is 
traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
rnnning  to  the  sea,  and  is  indented  by  nume- 
rous creeks  and  channela  of  the  ocean.  The 
cold  weather  is  dear  and  bracing,  but  the  hot 
season  of  April  and  May  is  succeeded  by  the 
dell i gin?  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
when  160  inches  fall  from  June  to  September 
and  render  much  of  the  already  humid  lands 
impassable  swamps;  the  atmosphere  is  then  very 
damp,  and  the  sensation  experienced  is  similar 
to  that  in  Calcutta  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
The  northern  diyision  of  the  Bombay  army, 
with  its  head  quarters  at  Ahmedabad,  holda  Gu- 
zerat and  Gutch  and  stretches  its  posts  arouud 
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the  BuiiD  or  salt  niarsby  and  over  the  Thur 
desert,  north  of  the  Runii,  b8  far  as  latitude  34^ 
north.  The  low  land  of  Guzcrat  reBombles 
that  of  the  Concan,  Canara,  the  Garnatic  and 
Orisaa,  but  the  interior  of  thnt  proviuoe  is 
mountainous.  The  Hunn  of  Gutoh  during  the 
monsoon  is  a  shallow  brackish  lake  from  four 
to  sixty  miles  broad,  but  it  dries  up  during  the 
hot  season  and  is  ^heii  oovered  with  grass. 
The  climate  of  the  outposts  is  arid  and  in 
the  hot  season  atimulates  to  irritabilitv.  Ttie 
tbenuoiiieter  rises  to  100°  in  the  shade. 
The  other  part  of  Gutch  is  an  irregularly 
hilly  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Runn 
and  the  sea.  On  the  southern  coast  the 
country,  is  a  dead  flat  co\ered  with  rich 
soil,  but  the  northern  part  has  three  distinct 
ranges  of  hilU  running  from  east  to  west.  The 
central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  coal,  limestone,  and  slate  clay  ;  the 
hills  north  of  it  consist  of  marine  remains,  and 
those  on  the  south  and  all  the  face  of  the 
country  near  them,  are  covered  with  volcanic 
matter.  Outch  is  165  miUs  long  and  from 
16  to  52  miles  broad  and,  not  including 
Runn,  has  an  area  of  6.100  square  miles.  The 
river  Indus,  rising  in  Thibet  at  an  elevation 
of  1 8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  about  latitude 
S  ."^  20'  and  longitude  81''  15',  at  the  north  of 
the  Kailas  Mountain,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
a  height  of  23.000  feet,  runs  in  a  westerly  course 
on  the  north  cast  of  Cashmere  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  Cabool  river  close  above  Attock,  in 
latitude  34^  north,  it  turns  to  the  south  and 
finally  issues  from  the  mountains  below  Kara- 
bagh  in  32''  57'  of  north  latitude  ;  and,  further 
south,  a  little  below  Mittenkote  in  28"  56'  of 
north  latitude,  when  four  huudred  and  seventy 
uiiles  from  the  st-a,  it  receives  by  the  Punjnud 
river  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Punjab. 
The  country  through  which  the  Indus  passes  in 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  that  river  to  the  ocean,  receives  the 
name  of  8md,  whicfi  has  been  attached  to  Bom* 
bay  8in(*e  1838  and  has  had  a  force  varying 
from  10,000  to  2«',000  strong  distributed 
through  it,  the  principal  stations  being  Kurra- 
ohee,  Shikarnore,  Hydrabad  and  Sukkur : 
When  nearly  lOO  miles  from  the  ocean,  about 
six  miles  below  Tatta.  the  Indus  begiuk  to 
throw  off  branches  and  in  Latitude  23^  north 
it  disembogues  into  the  ocean  by  eleven  mouths 
and  presents  a  sea  face  of  125  miles  in  extent. 
The  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  rich  soil  over- 
groMfn  with  Umarisk  bnshss.  The  country  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  riv^r  is  diversified  by 
mountain  and  plain,  but  on  the  east  bank  there 
is  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  bushes  and  sandy 
hillocks,  that  ultimately  joins  the  desert  tract 
of  Rajpootanah.  It  receives  the  rains  of  the 
8.  W.  monsoon  and,  in  thia  season ,  the  Indus 
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overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  sdjsHi 
low  couniry.  As  it  subsides  in  October,  li  ksta 
a  quantity  of  slimy  matter  to  which  mnehoitk 
uubealthiness  of  the  country  has  beea  stInMr 
ed  ;  it  may,  as  probably,  however,  beo«isK'4i 
the  great  vicissitudes  experienced  in  tbis^dusiii 
for  the  heat  in  the  h«it  season  is  iaiease  mn 
to  16u^  in  the  open  air,  the  rains  an  sbiitui; 
and  the  cold  of  winter  is  keen  and  bitiBg,U( 
thermometer  sinking  to  46*'-  The  iSiiiH 
the  Indus  in  the  middle  of  ita  course  it  o* 
posed  of  sandstone  rocks.  A  great  part  of  m 
Dekhan  of  the  Bombay  presidency  ouuuuk 
trap  rooks  but  to  the  south,  at  Bcdcaan,  >^<^ 
^and  sUtified  rocks  occur.  Au  eartbqaske  occur- 
red at  Bombay  on  the  8th  DeoeBibsr  ii^* 
Mount  Abuo  is  subject  to  frequc&t  sbocbtl 
earthquakes. 

The  Arabian  promontory  of  Aden,  is  aSHtdr 
ed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Smoeit  wMpsf- 
ctmsed  from  the  Arabs  it  has  slways  ImO  i 
considerable  force  cantoned  near  the  onlM  « 
au  extinct  volcano  at  the  base  of  a  lull  1,^J 
feet  hiifh.  it  is  merely  a  small  voiautic  pc^ 
moutoiy  jutting  out  into  -the  sea,  and  ooawar 
ed  with  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  i  Mm* 
neck  of  lan4,  across  which  a  low  wall  his  bees 
drawn  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  t«o  biti 
which  nearly  surrouud  the  promontory,  the  iih« 
of  land  being  only  a  mile  in  breadtk.  Lc 
climate  is  very  hot ;  very  liafo  niafslhirt 
liitherto  both  Vor  Europeaua  and  NaJrcsttk* 
been  unhealthy.  The  force  uauaUy  eoashij  rf 
8t)0  European  and  an  equal  number  or  N»fi»i 
soldiers,  and  the  iuhabitanu  and  Muia 
amount  to  20,000. 

Tliere  are  several  feudatory  cbitfs  and  pfi-- 
ces  at  Guzerat,  in  Cutch,  Kolaporr,  »i  » 
larger  number  of  feudatories  of  lesser  W^  " 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

BOMBAY  DUCK,  Eno. 

Bummalo  of  Bengal. 
Bamiah  of  Bombay. 

The  upper  part  of  its  head^  hick  i^i 
sides  light  grey  or  dust-coloured,  Wt^ 
transparent  like  gelatine,  with  miaate  •;-• 
like  black  and  brownish  dou  ;  anienor  psc 
of  abdomen  pale  silvery  bluish  ;  re#t  whi* j--  . 
cheeks  and  opercles  pale  silvery  bluish,  ^in' 
like  the  body ;  fins  transparent,  coU-ta- 
like  the  body  but  more  closely  dotted,  sc  i*  i* 
appear  pale  blackish.  Inhabits  N»  ^ 
Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  tbv*. 
Woosung,  Canton,  Madura,  Java,  S«isii% 
Tenassetim,  Mouths  of  the  Gsngcs,  ViMf'*^* 
tam,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Malabar.  I-u. 
length :  1 1  inch.  The  fish  is  of  moat  voiaoaa 
habits,  gorging  itself  with  its  own  spedfl  *t* 
other  fishes  of  nearly  iU  own  aise,  and  CrM^*^* 
(shrimps).    It  i»  fwqueaUy  taken  viiU  -• 


Bombay  Dnek  of  Id^ 
Sauroa  ucherttti  B  H^^ 
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BOMBAY  BLAOKWOOD  FURNITUBE. 


(Match  and  tie  jawa  expanded  with  prey.  It 
veiy  short-livedy  and  the  whole  body 
ioomes  at  certain  aaaMna  brilliaiitly  ph08« 
loresoent.  In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  it  is  at 
i  times  Tery  numerous,  althongh  leaa  ao  than 
is  at  the  Sandbeada  or  in  the  mouths  of  the 
anges.  Aithongh  Teiy  hob,  it  ia  a  great 
ilicaey  immediately  after  it  i*  taken-  Salted 
id  dried  it  is  also  highly  Talued,  and  in  this 
ite  it  oeeora  in  commerce  under  the  denomi* 
ition  of  *'  Bombay  Dueh,'*  and  ''  Bummalok'* 
Bengal,  large  quautitiea  of  which  are  annu- 
ly  exported  f^om  Bombay  and  the  Malabar 
«8t  to  all  parte  of  India. 

BOMBAY  BLACKWOOP.  Dalbergia  ais- 
e. 

BOMBAT  BOXES  are  principally  ladiea' 
oTk-boxes.  The  outside  ia  of  ivory,  of  elegant 
orkmanship  and  curiously  inlaid  ;  the  internal 
irt  of  sandal  wood.    See  Bombay  or  Mooltan 

Wk. 

BOMBAT  HARmE,  afterwards  designated 
«Bombsy  Navy  and  later  the  Indian  Navy. 
s  proportions  and  equipment  were  second  to 
)Qe  aiSoat  in  Eastern  waters,  their  services 
Mily  lay  in  the  Red  Sea^  and  Persian  Gulf. — 
hrlow^    See  Indian  Navy. 

BOMBAT,  OR  MOOLTAN,  TV  ORK.    The 
laid  work  ofivory,  white  and  dyed,  of  ebony 
other  coloured  wooda,  for  which  Bombay  has 
Dg  been  famous,  ia  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
t  from  the   Puojaub,   and  is  still   familiarly 
towa  as  Mooltan   work.     |t  consists  chiefly 
paper-catters,  workboxea^  writing -desks,  and 
inilar  articles.    The  effect  of  a  large  mass 
it  is  rery  poor — the  pattern   is   too  fine 
r  being  distinguishable,   and  it  fills  the  eye 
ith  a  general  greyiah  tint :  in  artidea  which 
)  not  present  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  aur- 
ce,  it  is  very  pleasing.     The  i^round  of  the 
laid  pattern  is   generally  scented  cedar  or 
adalvood,  the  joinery   exhibited   in  which  is 
tiy  indifferent.     The  inlaying  material  ia  pre* 
ittd  as  foUowa :  the  wood   or  ivory  is  cut 
^  alips  of  a  lozenge  or  triangular  aeotion  aa 
>y  be  required — by  a  long  thin  bladed,  iine- 
othed  saw*    The  tin   ia  drawn  through  be- 
nxt  a  pair  of  grooved  rollera  like  those  used 
r  laminaling  or  extending  iron— they  work 
fether  by  teeth  at  the  extremity  :  one  or  two 
«vs  through  extenda  the  metal  into    the 
ngth  desired.    The   wires  and  splinta  are 
^ly  all  either  loseoge-shaped  or  triangular, 
>e  triangles  being  equilateral,  the  lozenges 
nnpoeed  of  two  eqnilaieral  trianglea.    A  pat- 
ina beiag  fixed  on,  the  aplints  are  built  up 
'^  pieces,  abont  eighteen   lachea   ]ong,Hnd 
VB  h  quarter  to  two  ineliea  in  thickneas^ 
^^7  glued  together.    In  the  care  of  bordem, 
rtoQiiaQouapieoaaof  woik>tke  roda  are  ghied 


together  betwixt  pieces  of  ivory,  or  wood  and 
ivory,  alternately,  ao  aa  to  form  straight  lines 
on  each  aide  of  the  pattern.  When  about  to 
be  used  they  are  sawn  across,  the  thickness  of 
a  sixpence,  and  arranged  in  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  something  like  a  printer's  caae. 
They  are  then  picked  up  in  succession,  and  ap-* 
plied  with  glue  to  the  box  or  other  article  to  be 
inlaid.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  most  common  articles  to  be  met 
with  m  the  bazar  :-^ 


Rs.  Rs. 
Work  Boxes ...  8  to  80 
Writing  Desks.  10  to  60 
Portfolios  ...  10  to  80 
Watch  Stands.  8  to  10 
Do.  Cases^  4  to  0 
Bnyolope  Cases.  15  to  25 

Baskets 6  to  26 

Cheroot  Cases.  3  to  4 
Card  Cases  ...  2  to  5 
Paper  Weights.  S'to   4 


Ra.  Its* 
Paper  Cutters.  1  to  3 
Baskets,  open,  l^  to  15 
Table  Trays...  10  to  15 
Piu  Cushion*.  j(  to  4 
InkSUnda  ...  10  to  16 
Jewel  Boxes,  of 

Sandal  Wood.  20  to  50 
Paper  Stands,  of 

Sandal  Wood.  5  to  10 


BOMBAY   BLACKWOOD   or    Hosewood 
Furniture.     In  the  Bombay  Furniture  manu- 
facture,  blackwood    is   the    msterial    almost 
always  employed — ^it  is  brought  from  Cochin 
and  other  places  lower  down  on  the  Malabar 
Coast.     It  sells  for  about  the  same  price  aa 
Teak — it  is  a  brittle,  open -grained  wood  not  at 
all  a  favorite  with  English  cabinet-makers,  and 
the  highest  prices  ever  realised   for  it  in  the 
state  of  log  were,  we  believe,  about  £\0  per  ton* 
The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved  is  first  care- 
fully drawn  on  paper — ^then  on  the  wood.  The 
tools  used  are  the  native  adze,  chisel,  and  drill 
— the  centre-bit  and  other  toola  of  Englisb 
pattern,  from  which  so  much  assistance  might 
be  obtained,    are    never   resorted  to.      The 
general   design   of  the  various  piecea  of  fur- 
niture is  mostly  excellent,  the  patterns  elegant 
and   tasteful :  the  finish  for  the  most  part  ia 
poor, — the  joinery  always  execrable.      Con* 
cealed  joints  nev^r  seem  to  be  thought  of— - 
pins  which  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made 
as  conspicuous  aa  possible,  and  great  clumsy 
screw  nails,  whioh  might  without  tronble  bie 
hid,  are  fully  exposed  to  view.    Every  house 
of  the  Europeana  in  Bombay  is  furnished  with 
it ;  and  considerable  quantitiea  of  blackwood 
furniture  are  sent  to  England  annually  by  resi* 
dents  in  Bombay  for  their  own  after  use,  or  aa 
presents  to  friends :  it  is  packed  up'  without 
being  jointed  or  poliahed,  and  is  put  together 
by  English  workmen,  who  think,  we  believe, 
but  lightly  of  its  merits*    The  principal  furni- 
ture dealers  in  Bombay  in  1850,  wereParseea; 
the  workmen  they  employ  are  mostly  from  Gu- 
aerat.    There  were  then  aix  principal  funuture 
ahope  in  Bombay.    They  keep    from  fife  to 
ten   workmen    eaoh,  and   probably  torn  out 
Ba.  25,000  to  Bs.  30,000  worth  of  fumituie 
amongst  them  aim^ally*  .Tho  following  ane  tho 
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prices  of  the  principal  artides  mannfadored : — 


80 


Bi. 

Bonnd  Table,  3  to  8 

feet  broad        ...  SO  to 
fair  of  Round  Tea- 

poyi,  8  feet  broad.  IS  to    S5 
Pair  of  Card  THbloB    60  to    80 
»    FlowerStandiAOto  100 
l'irrTMble8...100to  160 
8ofa  Tabtoi...  80  to    00 
„    Converaatiott 

Sofaa 100  to  150 

„    Sofa  Coachea  140  to  300 
„    Bed  Room 

Coachea 40  to    80 

Muaic  Book 


daaea 


80  to  140 

„    8Unda    SO  to    60 

Bacb,  Zhtj  Cbaira    l^to    60 


>• 


»• 


Ba. 

Each,  Lov  Chain     85  to  60 
„    DraainK    Room 
Chaira  with  danaak 

caaht(ma 5  to  10 

DreaalngTablea  8  to  76 
8ido  boarda ...  S6  to  70 
Screena.^     ...  SO  to  76 
Wardrobea    ..  46  to  79 
Clotbea,  PreneaS5  to  40 
Bedateada      .   50  to  SO 
WriUnffTablea^SOto  100 
Chiffoniera.  ..  80to  80 
Cheita  of  Draw- 
ers      M.       ...  S5  to  50 
„    Diuing  Table  in 
pieces  ..       ...  40  to  50 
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ft 
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BOMBAZINE.  A  fabric  of  wonted  and 
silk,  the  warp  bebg  of  silk  and  the  weft  or 
shoot  of  worsted.-— 7V>m. 

BOMBOLOES.    See  Camphor. 

BOMQYCES,  a  tribe  of  Lepidopterous  In- 
sects, which,  in  their  metamorphosis,  constrnct 
a  covering  or  case  generally  called  a  cocoon. 
Each  tribe  of  the  Bombyces  produces  a  cocoon 
of  a  peculiar  form.  They  are  said  to  spin  or 
weave  their  cocoon.  In  their  scientific  classifl* 
cation,  the  Bombyces  are  arranged  into  eight 
stirpes  or  types,  according  to  the  forms  of  their 
larvee,  and  those  known  to  occur  in  India,  have 
been  classed  into  103  genera  and  272  species. 
The  most  important  of  these,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  are  the  silk  producing  moths,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  bombyx ;  cricula  ;  salassa ; 
anihersBB,  actias,  saturnia  and  attacus. 

1.  bombyx  mori^ — ^LiNN.,  the  common, 
domestic,  or  Chinese  sHk  worm  moth,  the  Seri- 
earia  mori  of  Blanchard  and  the  '*  pat"  of  Ben- 
gall  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  domesti- 
cated there  and  in  Siam,  India,  Perbia,  France 
and  Italy.  The  usual  tradition  in  China  is  that 
this  was  discovered  B.  C.  2640,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hwang-Te,  b^  his  queen.  The 
cuUure  now  flourishes  principally  about  Nankin 
in  latitude  32^  N.  but  in  India,  into  which 
it  was  early  introduced,  none  of  the  silk 
filatures  extend  beyond  2^**  N.  They  have 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  £ent  in  Englancii 
on  shrubs,  but  the  mulberry  tree  leaves  are 
its  favourite  food. 

2.  Bombyx  religioia,  Heltbb,  Deo-mooga 
Hind,  Joree  Hind,  is  found  in  Assam  and 
Cachar,  but  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be 
identical  with  B.  Huttoni.  This  feeds  on  the 
Ficus  Indica,  and  Ficus  religiose.  Its  cocoon 
•hows  the  finest  filament^  has  very  much  lustre, 
is  exceedingly  smooth  to  the  touch  and  yields  a 
ailk,  if  not  superioi;  yet  certainly  equal  to  that  of 
B.  mori«  It  ha8  not  been  domesticated. 

3.  Bombyx  EtOtoni^  Westwood,  ta  found 
in  the  Himalaya,  about  Mussoorie,  where  it 
occurs  abundantly  from  the  Doon  up  to  at 
least  V,000  feet.  It  feeds  tm  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  mulberry  end  breeds  twice  a  year.  It 
hae  not  been  dOBeitica(ed|  but  fceda  on  the 


trees.  It  spina  its  eoooon,  on  the  ksf,  tUk 
is  encloaed,  the  silk  is  ^&rj  fine  and  of  i  tuf 
pale  yellow  tint.  It  ia  fotrnd  in  tbs  V* 
em  Himalaya,  in  great  proiosioB,  tt  «• 
yationa  of  3,000  to  8,000  feeC,  sbon  tir 
aea  level.  It  occura  in  the  height  of  tk  noi 
aeason,  when  the  hilla  are  eavelopcd  a 
dense  mists.  Its  eggs  mra  deposited  oa  tn 
trees,  and  subjected  to  the  influeacc  of  u 
froats  and  anowa  of  those  moontaia  wuten. 
It  ia  supposed  by  Major  Hutton,  that  it  V'«ii 
suit  the  climate  of  Britain.  A  special  conBirji 
of  the  Agri  Horticultural  Society  of  W^ 
declared  that  ailk  of  the  veiy  best  dcscripn 
can  be  obtain^  from  its  oocooas  bf  oh. 
reeling.  The  silk  is  fine  and  loask,  ibc^ 
perhapa  aomewhat  lesa  soft  and  silky  lo  tij 
touch  than  that  of  the  Chinese  worn,  sud  tn 
valued  by  the  Delhi  Shawl  merehania  tt  lit. 
the  pound.  At  Simla,  nine  apeeiea  of  Bonb^i. 
Saturnia  and  Actias  occur,  nearly  tks  vim 
of  which  might  be  turned  to  aeooaat  iair^ 
ducing  silk.—  (Major  Hutton  %h  I^o.  8*  of  { .» 
versal  Review.) 

4.  Bombyx  Honfielii^  Mooti,  is  ImA  i 
Java* 

5.  Bomlyx  iub^notata,  WalKKE,  it  f:uJ 
in  Singapore. 

6.  Bombyx  luyuhrU^  DtUBT,  foutii  z 
Madras. 

Bombyx  Tama  mai^  the  oak  silk  vom.  i 
native  of  Japan,  has  been  naturalised  ii  i  .*- 
land.  In  Japan  it  is  the  moat  preeioas  for  \% 
produce,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Bojal  he 
ly.  The  oocoons  are  of  a  beaulihd  jeiloint 
green  colour.  The  ailk  ia  ms  fiae,  tkin  ui 
light  brown  aa  that  of  the  moibeny  wens. 

Bombyx  Pemyi^  a  native  of  the  aorb  i 
China.  It  producea  the  g^idelin  eoooos  a*i 
silk. 

Bombyx  myUtta^  of  India,  prodacn  s  Ir.^f 
ooooon.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  KhixtB 
jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  eolorsd,  or  /ri 
silk,-  coarae  but  durable,  inferior  to  tksi  tf :» 
B.  Yama  mai. 

7.  Cricula  trifefuHraira^  HsinB,  Va 
been  arranged  undor  the  genera  satoraii  ft* 
phranor,  antbersea,  and  phalsBna.  It  oocii*i  i 
N.E.  and  S.  India,  in  Silhet,  Assaa,  Bursii 
and  Java  ;  and  feeds  on  the  Protiam  Jstuo. 
Canarium  commune,  Mangifora  India,  »•• 
Anacardium  oceidentale*  Ita  eocooaabs- 
atructed  like  net  work,  through  whiek  tkt  «- 
closed  ohrysalia  is  visible.  It  ia  of  a  bcuu  J 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rich  ailky  Insueu 

8.  SaJasaa  Ma,  WaatwooD,  km^j  * 
the  genera  aatucma  and  aatheraa,  oocnn  J 
Stlhet. 

9.  AtUkercea  pMpkiOt  Lm»H» 

Teaser Rumfh.  I  Kolbearmh......  -  ■»'* 

Tttiaeh Hivd.  I  Moofa... *"*.'" 

BogM.M  M.  BUBS99V.  I  Xga&ori  H^9^-•A^ 
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TEis  hat  been  elaeeed  in  the  genera  Fhalsna, 
alurnia,  Bombyx  end  Attacus.  It  is  known  to 
ccur  in  Ceylon  8.  India,  N,  W.  and  N.  E. 
odia,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Aseam,  Sylhet  and  Java. 
i  feeds  00  the  Shorea  robutta,  Zizyphns  jnja- 
a,  TermiDalia  alata,  T.  catappa,  T.  glabra, 
tombax  heptapbyllaniy  T\»etona  grandta,  or 
»k,  and  the  mulberry  or  Moras  indica.  The 
iiect  has  not  been  domesticated,  but  ia  watch- 
i  on  the  treea  and,  in  parts  of  India,  is  found 
1  sach  abundance  that  the  people  from  time  im- 
lemorial  bare  been  supplied  with  a  very  dnra- 
ie,  eoarse,  dark  edlonMl  silk,  which  is  woven 
ito  the  well  known  tasaeh  silk  doth.  In  the 
thac^ilpore  district  the  cocoons  are  collected  in 
urt  loads  and  are  maeh  used>  cut  into  tbongs, 
I  ligaluiea  for  binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to 
ke  stock.  In  the  rainy  season  the  perfect  in- 
td  appears  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty 
ays.  But  Tasseh  moths  are  hatched  twice  in 
ie  year,  in  May  and  August.  The  caterpillar 
rat  draws  a  few  leaves  together)  as  if  to 
ereen  itself  from  observation  and  then  spins 
strong  cordt  composed  of  many  threads  till 
bout  the  thidkneas  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the 
id  of  which  it  weaves  the  cocoon.  For 
le  first  36  hour8»  the  cocoon  is  so  transparent 
»t  the  larva  can  be  seen  working  within  : 
ttt  it  aoon  acquires  consistence  and  is  then 
miiered  quite  opaque  by  being  covered  with 
glutinous  substance.  The  moth  generally 
qiosits  its  eggs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  co« 
wa.  These  the  villagers  collect  and  keep  in 
Knr  houses  for  about  ten  days  until  the  young 
iterpilliirs  come  forth,  when  they  are  placed 
K  the  Aaan  treea  in  the  jungles    and  in  8  or 

0  dajs  more-  they  prepare  for  change  to  the 
iiysalis  state.    The  owners  tend  them  careful- 

to  protect  them  from  the  birds  by  day,  and 
om  bats  at  nijiht  ;  and  practiae  many  super- 
iiious  ceremonies  to  aid  them  in  their  care. 

10.  Antheraa  Pernyiy  Guerik.  Syn.  A. 
ylitta  ;Satarnia  Pernyi;  is  a  native  of  China. 

11.  AiUherma  FrUhii  ;  MooBB,  found  at 
arjelinpt. 

12.  ArUhercea  Hoylii,  MooBE,  found  at 
'aijeling. 

13.  Anlhercea  Java,  CnAysnf  Byn.  Bom- 
fxJava,  found  in  Java. 

14.  ArUhercea  Perottetii,  GuERiN,  Syn. 
ombyx  Perottetti,  found  at  Pondicberry. 

15.  Anthercea,  StmZa,  Westwood,  occurs  at 
bla  and  Daijeling*  Its  expanse  of  wings  is 
arly  six  inches. 

16.  Aniheraa  Helferi,  MooBX,  neighbour- 
sod  of  Darjeling. 

17.  Anthercea  Aesama^  Helfeb,  Syn,  Sa- 
imis,   Westwood,   the    Mocga    or     Moon- 

1  of  the  Assamese,  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Assam 
td  Siihet.  It  can  be  reared  in  houses  but 
imes  best  when  fed  on  trees :  and  its  favour- 
t  trees  air^l^    Addakoory   tree,  Champa 


(Micfadia)  Soom,  Kontoolvs,  Aglnitee,  and 
souhalloo,  Tetranthera  diglottica  and  raacro- 
phylla,  and  the  pattee-ahoonda  or  Laurus  ob- 
tnsifolia.  There  are  generally  five  broods  of 
Moonga  worms  in  the  year. 

18.  Antkercsa  larUsa  Westwood,  Syn.  Sa- 
tumia,  a  beautiful  species,  found  in  Java. 

19.  An^rma 1  sp.     This  is  a  native 

of  Mantchouriay  in  a  climate  as  rigorous  as  that 
of  Britain.  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the  Oak. 
Its  silk  is  strong,  with  little  lustre  and  resem- 
bles strong  yellow  linen.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  France. 

20.  Genus  Loepa  iatinka,  Wb8TW00d,  Syn. 
Satumia:  Antherma;  a  native  of  Assam,  Siihet, 

Tibet  and  Java. 

Ul.  Genus  AcHas  selene,  Syn.  TropsBa, 
Plectropteron,  Phatena ;  a  native  of  India,  at 
Missouri  and  Darjeeling  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet.  It  feeds  on  the  Coriaria  nepalensis,  or 
Munsuri  Hind,  the  walnut,  Andromeda  ovali- 
folia  and  Carpinus.  The  eggs  are  laid  for  a 
few  days  after  the  visit  of  the  male,  thejr  hatch 
in  about  18  days,  and  the  larva  begins  to  form 
its  cocoon  when  about  7  weeks  old, 

22.  Acliai  manas,  Doublbday.  Syn». 
Tropaea,  a  native  of  Silbet. 

33.   Aeiia$  sinensis.  WALKiB,  Syn.  Tropaea, 

a  native  of  N.  China. ' 

24.  Genus  ^a^t«mKri'^6tort£m,BoisDiTVAL, 

a  native  of  China. 

25.  Sa;tumia  Grotei^  Moobb,  a  native  of 
Daijeeling. 

26.  0enu8  AUoctu  Mbm,  Link.  Syn,  Pha- 
lena,  Bombyx,  Satumia. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  known  lepidopterous 
insects.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India, 
Burmah,  China,  and  Java,  and  the  Tusseb  silk 
of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its 

cocoon. 

27.  Jtiacus  JMward^  White,  a  native  of 
Darjeling,  of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 

28.  Attacus  Cynthia,  Dbubt,  Syn.  Pha* 
Imna,  Bombyx,  Samia,  Satumia. 

This  ia  the  eri,  eria,  or  arandi  silk  worm  of 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which  occurs  also  in  N.  B. 
India,  Tibet,  China  and  Java.  A.  Cynthia  feeda 
on  the  foliage  of  the  Bicinns  communis,  the 
castor  oil  plant,  henca»its  name  the  Arndi.  It 
spins  remiarkably  soft  threads. 

29.  Attaeus  fidni,  Boisduval,  Syn.  Sa- 
tumia and  Phalsena,  This  is  found  in  Assam, 
Ceylon,  and  is  the  nrindi  or  castor  oil  silk 
worm  of  Bengal,  so  called  because  it  feeds 
solely  on  the  common  castor  oil  plant  with 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  when  domesticated. 
This  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but 
particularly  at  Dinajpur  and  Raiypur.  The 
cocoons  are  remarkably  soft  and  while,  but  the 
filament  is  very  delicate,  the  silk  cannot  be 
wound  off,  and  it  ia  therefore  apun  like  cotton. 
The  yarn,  thus  manufactured,  ia  woven  iato  tf 
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eoarae  kind  of  white  dotb,  of  » leemingly  looie 
texture,  but  of  incredible  durabilityi  a  person 
rarely  ean  wear  out  a  garment  made  of  Ui  in  hia 
life  time. 

80.  Attaew  Ouermi,  MooEB,  ia  amaller  tban 
A.  CyDthia  aud  A.  ricini.  It  ia  found  in  Bengral. 
^Dr.  T.  Bor^ld  and  Mr.  F.  Moore's  Catalo- 
gue of  the  Lepidopterotu  InsecU^  in  the  Mtue- 
um  <U  ike  JBa^t  India  Bouse,  London  1858-9. 
Mr»  Frederick  Moore* e  Synopsis  of  the  hunvn 
Asiatic  species  of  Silk  producing  Moths.  Fro* 
eeedings.of  the  Zoological  Socictsf  of  Londaa,, 
June  28fA,  1859.     See  Lepidoptera^ 

BOMBYX.  A  genua  of  inaecta  of  the  family 

3ombyci(iiB  and  order  Lepidoptera.  Tbe  Bom- 

byces  are  usunlly  styled   Silk  motha.    The  va* 

luable  product  of  the  ailk  moth  ia  the  coooon 

and    raoea    haye    been    produced    differing 

much  in  their  ooeoons,  but  hiirdly  at  ail,  in 

their  adult  states.  Several  distinct  species  exist 

in  China  aud    India    some  of  which   can  be 

eroaaed  with  the  ordinary  moth,  Bombyx  mori. 

This  is  believed  to  haye  bean  domesticated  io 

China  B,  C.  2700.    It  waa  brought  to  Con- 

atantinople  in  the  sixth  centuryj  whence  it  waa 

oanied  into  Italy  and  in  U94  to  France,  and 

haa,  since,  been  tranaported  to  many  countries 

where  food  and  aelection  have  produced  many 

varieties.    It  is  only  in  some  districts  of  each 

oountry  that  eggs  eome  io  perfection.    Captain 

Hutton  is  of  opinion  that  at  leaat  six  species 

have  been  donieaticated.    Bombyx  Mori  ia  a 

very  impurtant  silk  worm.  B.  Mylitta  Uvea  on 

the  leaves  of  Rhamnua  jujuba  and  yields  a  dark 

coloured  eoarae  but  durable  ailk,  B.  Cynthia 

feeda  on  the  qwitor  oil  plant  and  spins  very  soft 

threads.    Eastward  of  the  City  of  Canton  on  a 

range  of  hills  called  Lofau  ahan,  there  are 

butterfliea  of  large  siee  and  night  moths  of 

immense  size  and  brilliant  coloring,  which  are 

captured  for  tranamission  to  the  Chinese  court 

and  for  sale.     One  of  theae,  the  Bombyx  atlaa, 

measures    about    nine    inchea   across,    the 

ground  colour  is  a   rich  and  varied  orange 

brown,  and  in  tbe  centre  of  each  wing  there  is 

a  triangular  transparent  spot,  resembling  a 

piece  of  mica — William's  Middle  Kingdom, 

page  278.    JDanvU^ 

BOMRAR,  Max  P  a  chas  of  weavera  in 
Kandesh. 

BOMLSMABA,  Can.  ?  Dr.  Gibson  de- 
acribea  thia  tree  aa  occurinn  below  and  near  the 
ghata  only  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  Its  wood 
ia  very  aervieeable  for  planka,  and  aeema  to  be 
ao  used.-*2>r.  Qihson. 

fiOMM A  JfiMUDU,  TBI.  Inphotbia  anti^ 
^emm  X«-— ^ff.  ii.  468. 

BOHHA  KACHCHIEA,  Tit.  Costus  spe- 
oiosns,  Sm-'^B.  i.  68. 

BOUHA  MEDI.  Tau  Fii^  opposttifolia. 
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BOMMA.  PAPATA,  TflL  Biyhaaiim  ffi 

ra,  A«  Bieh- 

BOMMA  SABI,  Tau    Poljeafpn 
boasy  lam. — ^.  tmd  A. 

BOMMIDAPU  CHETTU,  ladigafcia 
dulosa,— ^iW. 

B.OMNI   AMLI^  Dux.    Adaaiaaii  i^ 
data. 

BOMULD,  Dam.    Cotton. 

BOMULL,  8w.    Cotten. 

BOMUSA  oa  BOO  BfOUSSH,  i 
habited  ialaad,  in  bt.  25""  64'  N.  Wag.  SS^I 
E.  on  the  north  aide  of  tlia  Faniaa  OaiI< 
Hor^urgk* 

BOMPOKA.  one  of  the  Nieabar  Uni(ii. 

BOMBAZ,  a  polygar  chief  N.  W.  of 
mentioned  ia  the  hiatory  of  the  paaiaaiK' 
the  eighteenth  centniy. 

BOM-ZU  oa  BUNZU,  oalM  also 
a  tribe  of  the  Bakhoing^  who  dwell  aortkofi 
Koladyn  river.    They  have,  on  their  aortk 
Lungkta,  Kungye  or  Kuki  in  tbe  hiabk^i 
Tipperah.    The  Bomxa  and  tha  Knki 
belong  to  the  Barman  raoe. 

BON*.  A  religion  in  Baatera  Thibet 

BONANG.  A  muaical  ioatrnmeat  ef  Jsn^  I 

BONAL  A  tributary  atota  &  X.  sf  Colt* 
ban. 

BON  ATA.  A  geaua  of  pkste  of  the  sr^ 
Serophulariaeem,  aeveral  apeeieB  of  which  oert 
in  the  south  aad  Beat  of  Aaia.— Foi^ 

BONCA  OPPOSITIFOLIA^  MaumM^ 
yen,  BuBM. 

BONDABA.  Max.  also  NANNi.  Mit 
Lagerstrcamia  regioea.  Baaiaak. 

BONDODORA  RIVER,  riaaa  in  the  TiU^ 
hnd  of  Oriaaa,  Lat.  ir  39'  Lou.  85*  S7.  a, 
debouchea  into  tha  Bay  of  Bengal.  Lmf^ 
ISO  milea. 

BONDUO  NUT.  Eho. 

Entoulega Hum.  |  Ealichikai JUt. 

The  Oil. 
CiUehi  kai  yeaaaf.  Tarn. 

The  aeeds  of  Gnilandina  boodoeaUa»irRiik' 
ly  round,  grey  •  the  almond  ia  white,  nn  U 
and  intensaly  bitter  ;  gets  a  blood  'nd  oska 
from  nitric  acid. 

The  oil  ia  mentioned  by  f  Ainalie,  u  h&.*j 
oonsidered  useful  in  con?ulsiona  and  pabj  1*' 
seeds  themselves  are  believed  to  poaiew  »* 
virtues  and  are  used  sold?  aa  a  aMoioDr.' 
Med.  Top.  Ajmir.  Aindie.  See  ClHalp.:^ 
bonducella ;  Quilandina  booducella. 

BONE  BATAOA,  Buxic.  Excascuiiasi 
looha. 

BONEN  8IMA,  or  ARZO-BISHO  I: 
LANDS.  Several  groapa  in  tbe  AicWpsMifl 
tending  from  L.  87*  44^'  N.  Io  ir  tV  } 
and  to  the  moat  northsriy  of  whieh  hsi  kn 
gi?ea  tko  name  of  Pany  Qm^^  iA<A 
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BOm  ISLANDS. 


BOQA  HAVKA. 


BONBS.  ^ 

iddi,...^«.0i7X.  Hnro.  f  Aiihi .TT.T....8avb, 

oJang 1UI.4T.  I  YeliambtlgAU Tax. 

Uklupi, Pbsb.  J  Temqkaltt^  .^ Til. 

The  bones  of  cattle  and  other  animala  are  ex- 
osifely  used  is  the  arte,  in  formiDg  handles 
r  knifes,  walking  aticka,  inlaying  small  boxes, 
Bterosy  paper  knivea,  buttona,  and  many  small 
tides  of  dieu,  are  made  in  China  from  horn 
id  bones.  Subjected  to  deatractive  disiilla- 
on,  in  hrge  relortai  amongst  the  other  pro- 
Kts  whieh  pass  over  is  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is 
tUeetad  and  aftenrards  employed  to  feed 
■ps  baraing  in  amall  eloae  chambers,  the  sides 
'  wbieh  thns  become  coTered  with  Lamp 
JKk.     The  mass  remaining  in  the  retorts 

called  ivory  black,  bone  black*,  and  animal 
iiroosl.  This  aabatance  has  a  remarkable  at- 
iction  for  organie  colouring  matter,  and  is 
tp\j  used  for  removing  the  colouring  matter 
Dm  synip,  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
ihfication  of  many  other  organic  liquors.  By 
posing  iroiy  blaok  to  an  open  fire,  the  carbon 
driven  off,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  blanched, 
beis  are  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  ased  for 
aking  the  cupels  of  the  assayer,  also  as  a  po« 
ihiDg  powder  for  plate  and  other  artides,  and 
10  by  the  manufaeturera  of  phosphorus   for 

Kkinglucifer  matohes^^-ifarmcm,  jjtxi^e  107. 

ml. 

BONGA,  HiKD.  Aconitum  heterophyllnm. 
BONQAS  JAMPAGA.    Malay.    Micheiia 
ampaok 

fiONGKO.  Jat.  Hernandia  aonora. 
BONG  LONO  THA,  Bukm.  A  timber 
K  of  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  the  Mergui  Archi- 
Isco,  of  maximnm  girth  S  cubits,  maximum 
igtb  23  feet,  and  aaid  to  be  abundant.  Found 
I  over  the  provinces,  has  not  been  easily  ob« 
ioed  in  Hoolmein.  When  seasoned,  floats  in 
^.  It  is  a  durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
ry  stnight  grain  ;  used  for  every  purpose 
ibe  Burroeaa,  and   much  recommended  for 

BONGS,    Taoala   and    Bisata.    Areca 

techo. 

BONGU  VEDURD.  Tel.  Bambusa  arundi- 
fea,  Wmd.^B.   ii.   191;    JBongu   me^ns 

BONGZU.  SeeBomao. 
BONIy  an  island  in  the  Gillolo  paasafse, 
lbs  harbour  on  its  east  side  in  Lat.  0^  li' 
J  Long  13  !•  8'  E—Eartbur^h. 

^NU.  T»u  Mullet  Fiah. 

BONI  GULF,  A  gulf  in  Celebea.    See  Ce- 

BONIN,  HiKDi  of  Kaahmir,  Platanua  on- 
^it,  the  Oriental  plane.    See  Buna. 
BONIN  ISLANDS,  to  the  east  and  S.  E. 
the  Japan  chain,  explored  by  Captain  Bee- 
«jinl8M.— JTwdwyA, 


BONIN  8IMA  om  ABZQBISHO  IS* 
LANDS,  consist  of  se?eral  groups,  extending 
from  lat  f?"*  44^'  to  S6^  80*  N.  and  to  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  giren  the  name  of 
Parry  group. — Hcr^bwrgK 

BONITO,  the  Scomber  pelamya,  XtJin.,  one 
of  the  mackerel  tribe.  It  inhabits  the  southern 
seas,  and  is  often  caught  by  hook  and  line.  Ita 
flesh  resembles  raw  beef  and  when  cooked  ia 
ttotinyitin^.-^^etifie^,  p,  22. 

BON  KI  JAfi,  Hind.  Boot  of  Gaiyota 
urena. 

BONNBT  IPOMJ:a«  Uno.  Ipomaea  pi** 
leata. 

BONNET-MACAQUE,    Maoacoa   ainieus. 

BONO  KONIABEE,  Tkl.P  Ubia  P  A  tree 
of  Ganjam  extreme  height  50  feet.  Circum* 
ferenoe  8  feet.  Height  from  gronnd  to  the 
intersection  of  the  firat  branch,  10  feet.  Used 
for  planks,  boxes,  and  walking  sticks*  It  ia 
scarce. — Captain  Macdoncdd^ 

BON  SON£>  BuBM.P  A  tree  of  Moulmein. 
Wood  used  for  house  building  porposea, — CaL 
Oai.  Ex.  1861. 

BON  BHEEA.  See  Bcehmeria;  China 
Graaa  ;  Hheea. 

BON  8URAT,  the  commercial  name  given 
to  the  fibrea  of  the^  Urtiea  crenulata,  Orchor 
Putta,  which  see.— i?oy/0^  jM^e  366. 

BONTA.     Tai..    Muilet  Fish. 

BONTA  ARITI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Musa 
paradisiaca,  L* 

BONTA  CHEMUDU,  Tel.  Enphorbia 
antiquomm  Z.  and  Bonta  chemmadu  palu.  Tsl. 
Milky  juice  of  £uphor()ium. 

BONTA  VEMPALI.  Tbl.  Tephrosia  pur- 
purea, Pers, —  W,  d:  A-  663. 

BONTIA  GERMINANS,  Linn.  Syn,  of 
Avicennia  tomentosa.— litnn.  Boocb, 

BONZE,  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese,  husso^ 
a  pious  man.  The  name  of  bonze  was  given  bj 
the  Portuguese  to  the  priests  of  Japan,  and  has 
since  been  applied  to  the  priests  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  Cliina,  the  bonze  are  the  priests  of  Fuh,  or 
sect  of  Fuh,  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan  they  are 
gentlemen  of  families. 

BOOAH.  A  river  near  Balgooaer  inMonghyr. 

BOOA-ANGOOB.  Malay.  Yitia  vinifera : 
Qrapea. 

BOO  ALLI.  An  ialand  in  lat  S7'  17}'  N. 
kMig4  49^  41'  £  on  the  weat  side  of  the  Pet- 
aiaa  Gulf. — Bwnibwrgh. 

BOOA  LONTAB,  Mal!  Borasaua  ]  fla* 
belliformis. 

BOOA-MINTAK,  Mal.  Olim. 

BOO-AMBILLA-6A86,  SiNOS.  Antideama 
paniculate. — Roxb. 

BOOA  NANKA,  Malat.  The  fmit  of 
Artocarpna  inlegrifolia.^>*-^ 


m 


B00K8L 


Booinm, 


BOOA-FALA,  M&lit.  Xyristiea  mos- 
tbata. 

BOOAROOCUM,  Suhatban.  CarisBa  spi- 
narum. 

BOODAMA  PUNDOO.  Tel.  Bryonia. 

BOODDA.KANKA-RAKOO,  Tbl.  Car- 
diosperiDum  halicacabam. 

BOOCHO,  in  long.  TS""  3'  E.  and  lat.  SO"" 
UN. 

BOODHA,  Sans.  The  angesof  this  name. 
See  Buddha. 

BOODDHA-SATWA,  Saks.  From  Boodhi, 
the  understandiDg,  and  satwa,  the  quality  lead- 
ing to  truth. 

.    BOODH.ASHTAMI,  Sans.  From  Boodha, 
Mercury,  and  ashtami  the  eighth  lunar  day. 

BOODHA,  ALSO  BURHA,HiND.  Old,  henee 
the  names  of  many  towns,  rivers,  See.,  as 
Bud'ha  Gya,  Bud'ha  Ganga. 

BOODIDA,  TsL.    Ashes. 

BOODTH£B  KEERAY,  Tam,  Rivea  ftag- 
rans. 

BOOGTI.  A  Beluch  tribe,  subjecU  of  the 
khan  of  Kelat.  The  Boogti  do  not  now 
give  the  British  any  cause  of  offence.  Some 
of  them. are  semng  in  the  Punjsb  cavalry  and 
many  sre  in  the  Siodh  service.  They  are  sub«* 
jects  of  the  khan  of  Kelat.  The  BooRti  and 
Murri,  occupy  the  mountain  district  which  ex- 
tends eastward  to  the  South  of  Sind  and 
Kutchee.  See  Bugti ;  Kelat,  p.  487.  Khyber, 
p.  516. 

BOOI  CHAMPA,  BiMe.  Kaempferia  ro- 
tunda. . 

BOOIN  AONLAH,  DuK.  Phyllanthus 
niruri. 

BOOEET  QUAILr.  A  bill  on  Sumatra. 
See  Rigas  Islands* 

BOOKS,  Eno. 
Katab Ar. 

Boger Dan. 

Bocken Dur. 

Book Eno. 

Livfes Fb. 

Bucher Gbb. 

Chopdi ...Ouz. 

Kttaben Hikd. 

liibK It.  Lat. 

Poti Maeb. 

Tuliatfb;  EatdLMALAT. 

A  general  term  apt>lied  to  blank,  printed,  li- 
thographed, or  manuscript  books. 

The  ordinary  material  of  which  books  are 
now  made,  is  paper,  manufactured  from  various 
vegetable,  substances.  But,  the  people  of  the 
south  of  India  still  use,  largely,  the  prepared 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  palm*tree,  on  which  they 
write  with  an  iron  style.  Also,  a  thick  paper 
board,  blackened,  is  largely  used  by  many  as  a 
book  on  which  they  write  with  a  soapstone 
pencil.  It  answers  to  the  horn  book  of  Europe. 
To  the  man  *  who  haa  no  knowledge  of  any 
books  except  such  m  aro  in  use  now-a-days;  the 


KiUb Praa. 

Ksiaskl Pol. 

Ktiegi H 

LivroB .....Port. 

Eoigi Bus. 

Puttakam San& 

LibroB Sp. 

Bocker Sw. 

PoBihakaiD,  the  Plnr. 

ia  Partakaogal.  ..Tak. 
Pttathakala.M Tkl. 


idea  of  eating  one  must  seem,  even  as  smh 
phor,  very  fantastie.  It  oeeors  ia  Joks*i  ^ 
cription  of  the  apocalyptic  risbs,  Ber.  1. 1?. 
where  he  says,  "And  I  took  the  IttUebookm 
of  the  angel's  hand  and  ate  it  op.  Of  onnt, 
this  intended  to  describe  synboUodlj  t» 
careful  perusal  and  inward  digeatioQ  ol  tw 
the  book  contained ;  bat  the  vpM  mi 
seem  unhappy  to  one  who  Uiinb  a  Hltle  bool 
must  mean  a  duodecimo  or  pocket  aditA. 
When  he  is  told,  howeTer,  that  ths  pippa 
which  in  ancient  times  was  used  for  vn&K 
upon  was  also  used  by  the  common  peopk  « 
an  article  of  diet,  the  Apostles'  sysfaol  hteam, 
at  once,  natural  and  appropriate.  In  hke  u-- 
ner,  when  he  learns  from  ISgyptiaa  hitton  \M 
the  lotus,  or  water-lily  of  the  Nik,  wu  nii 
prized  as  an  article  of  food,  we  see  the  iciie«! 
the  passage  in  the  Gantidea  (u.  16.)  **  Vf 
love  feedeth  among  the  liliea."  Aad  tko«ii>) 
have  seen  that  beautiful  and  majestie  lover,  tk 
scarlet  itirtagom  lily,  (which  is  the  oae  iWont 
to  in  the  New  Testament,)  will  feel  tkM 
foroe  of  Christ's  remark,  that  **  eren  Soka"! 
in  all  Lis  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  ok  tf 
these." 

BOOK  ATTENE,  Akglo.  Snei.  ^ 
sastonia  scholaria.  R.  Br. — Dom^ 

BOOK  THA,  Bdrm.  A  tree  of  Aakni 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  IJ  i^l 
cnbits,  and  maximum  length  11  feet.  Sens 
but  found  on  the  sea  ooeat  from  Aaikcnt  l* 
Mergui.  When  seasoned  it  floats  ia  nter.  b 
is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  helres,  hat  na 
quickly,  and  therefore  ia  not  neommttM- 
Oaf  tain  Dance^ 

BOOLOO,  Sinq.  HyrobaUn. 

BOOLANDUH,  in  75**  38'  £.  and  L  U 
66' N. 

BOOLUN,  Hind.  Gold  thread  naed  is  nn- 
ing  gold  lace  and  brocades. 

BOOM,  (1  Vol.),  A  Thibetan  woik  U  i: 
volumea  containiag  tracts  of  tbeEloopb  S<- 
tion  ;  11  Volumes  were  aent  to  the  Lxhs  Hv 
scum. 

BOOM,  SiNOBPo.     A  river. 

BOOMI  KOOMABA.  Triehossolhcf  c^ 
data. 

BOOMI  TTLUM,  T«l.  Naphtha ;  R.-> 
leum. 

BOOMWOL,  also  Kalocn,  DcT.  Cotur. 

BOON,  Hind.  Unground  coffee ;  tb<  CaSec 
berrv. 

BOON,  Reed  or  Shove,  the  wood-Mi  [^ 
of  the  flax  plant.  It  is  sunounded  by  the  u-.'^ 
fibres  called  bast  or  harl  and  covered  b;  ct^ ' ' 
all  cemented  together  by  gummy  atd  ant-!-* 
compounds.— i?oy/e,  p.  199,  315. 

BOONDALA?  An  agricultural  im  ia  i« 
Maiker  district.  ^ 

BOONDEC,  a  town  in  Lat  75^  40'  L uJ 
Long.  252  26*  N. 
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BOONSItl  OB  BOKOOB. 


BOOBOdal  WOOD. 


BOON0E8,  the  ruling  kmily  of  BooBdee  |  Lower  Osmankheyl  tribes ,  tho  two  latter  being 


eloDg  accoiding  to  Aitoli«ion  to  the  Uara 
ribe  of  rsjpoots.  They  have  been  elsewhere 
otioed  as  Chouhone  or  Pramara  rajpnts. 
lie  first  rajah  with  whom  the  Britiah  Oovern- 
lent  had  any  intercourse  was  Omeda,  who 
876  most  efficient  assistance  to  Colonel  Mon* 
do's  anny  in  its  retreat  before  Holkar :  he  died, 
1  1804,  after  a  rule  of  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
nd  vas  succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Bisben 
lin^.  Daring  the  Mahratta  supremacy  this  state 
uffend  much  at  the  hands  of  Sindia  and 
lolkar,  who  virtually  assumed  the  manage- 
lent  of  the  revenues.  Tlie  territory  of  Boon- 
ee  was  so  situated  as  to  be  of  great  import- 
nce  danng  the  war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the 
i^ht  of  the  Pindaree.  Maha  Bao  Biahen 
iing  tarly  accepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a 
reaty  was  concluded  with  him  on  10th  Febru- 
ry  1818.  By  this,  the  tribute  paid  to  Holkar 
0(1  the  lands  in  Boondee  held  by  Holkar  were 
(linquisbed  to  the  rajah,  who  engaged  to  pay 
)  the  British  Government  the  share  of  tribute 
e  had  hitherto  paid  to  Sindia.  in  its  earlier 
irtones,  this  little  state  became  so  connect- 
1  with  the  imperial  court  of  Delhi  that, 
ke  Jeipoor,  the  princes  adopted  several  of 
Mirt  customs.  The  Porihan,  or  premier,  was 
^titled  Dewan  and  Mootahib  ;  and  he  had  the 
)(ire  management  of  the  territory  and  finances, 
he  Fovjdar  or  Killedar  is  the  governor  of  the 
istle,  tlie  Maire  de  Palais,  who,  at  Boondi,  is 
;ver  a  rajpoot,  but  some  Dhabhae  or  foster* 
rother,  identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise 
^ads  the  feudal  quotas  or  the  mercenaries,  and 
u  lands  assigned  for  their  support.  The 
ficiihee  controls  generally  all  accounts  ;  the 
<umla  those  of  the  household  expenditure. 
ooodee  has  a  beautiful  palace. — Tod*$  RajaS' 
»y  FoilLp.  504.  Tnatiea,  EngagtmeHU 
idSuMMuds,  Vol.  IV.  p.  68. 

BOONDOO  MALLI,  Tsl.  Jasminum  sarn- 
ie—iie. 

BOONEE.  A  moslin  made  at  Dacca.    Sea 
>tt4)D  Manufactures. 

BOONEEB  OR  BUNOOR*  Beyond  the 
idooQ  country  on  the  North  West,  is  Booneer 
BuDoor.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  eitendiog 
m  the  lower  range  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
•wDwards  to  hills  which  command  the  Ghum-* 
valley  and  4he  central  plain  of  Eusufzye*  On 
I  Western  Frontier,  again,  lies  the  Swat  terri- 
fy. The  Boooere  people  are  strong  ;  they 
uld  muster  a  force  of  some  thousands  ;  they 
pear  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
ttrs,  the  Swatee.  In  1849  they  aided  some 
itUh  suhjecta,  at  Iioondkhor  io  Eusufaye, 
bo  refused  to  pay  revenue  ;  but  they  bave 
nerally  abstained  from  molesting  British 
hjects,  and  the  British  had  no  concern  with 
ea  Near  them  (uu  the  Swat,  Bdneezye  and 


subordinate  to  the  former. 

BOOR  A,  Boon,  Boorha,  Budda,  Hind.^  old« 

BOORA-BOLONQ,  a  river  near  Uuldee 
pudda  in  Balasore. 

BOORAGA,  Tel.,  the  name  of  the  gum 
and  wood  obtained  from  Bombax  malabaricum.. 
It  is  a  pure  gum.     See  Salmalia  malabarica. 

BOORAUMPOOR  in  Long.  7S«  40'  B,  and 
Lat.  28<»  0*  N. 

BOORASOO,  a  pass  to  Changsoo  from. 
Kunawur. 

BOOR-COLE.  Grows,  in  India,  to  great 
perfection  ;  the  leaves  are  cprled.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high  \  the 
sprouts  are  the  only  part  fit  for  use. 

BOOREE,  Beno.     Symplocos  spicata. 

BOOREE.  The  pollen  of  the  plant  called 
Typha  elephantine  {putera)y  a  native  of  Sinde  • 
it  is  inflammable  like  that  of  Lycopodium;  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  Europe.  It  is 
collected  in  Sinde. — RayUj  p.  35. 

BOOREE  BARAK,  a  river  in  Lalla  Bazar, 
in  Silhet. 

BOOREE  DEWAH  and  BANDAREB, 
three  nuddies  near  Chickulwar,  and  Malligaum. 

BOOREE  KOSBEE,  a  river  in  Purneah. 

BOOR-GANDUK  or  LAL  BUCKIAH,  a 
river  near  Shekur  gunj. 

BOOROOD,  a  race  in  Berar.  There  are  955 
of  this  people  in  the  Oomraoti  district. 

BOORHAMPORE. 

BOORIQOPaN,  Beno.  Dipteracanthus  de* 

jecttts. 

BOORJ,  Ab,  Hind.  Pees.,  a  Bastion,  a 
Port,  Boorooj,  the  plural,  is  applied  to  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  in  order,  as  Masudi  says,  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  stars  with  reference  to  these 
fixed  objects.  The  word  burj  is  widely  diffused 
In  Gothic  Bairgan,  and  Saxon,  Beorgan  to 
fortify  ;  Celtic  Brig ;  this  however  is  doubtful, 
as  Brig  frequently  seems  to  apply  to  towns  near= 
bridges.  Thracian  Bria,  a  city  (Strabo,  VIL) 
GermHU  Btlrg,  a  city  ;  and  English  Borough, 
Burgh,  audi  Bury  so  frequently  the  affix  of  the 
name  of  the  towns.  All  places  in  Britadn  that 
in  the  old  time  had  the  name  of  Bourroughs,  were 
places  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified. 
("Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence,*'  Ch. 
VII.)  The  Greek  Furg-os  is  evidently  the 
same  word,  signifying  a  Tower  and  henee  ap* 
plied  also  to  a  Dice  Box— Mitteretin  pyrgum 
tales.  (Hor:  Sat:  II,  7,  17.)  It  enters 
commonly  into  the  name  of  fortified  towns. 
One  in  Hysia ;  (Anabasis  Vll.  8,  8.)  In 
Thrace  ;  (Herod  :  VII.  112.}— EUioi  Supple-^ 
menial  Ohssargm 

BOOROOUH  GAHA.  Sinq.  Swietenia 
chloroxylon* 

BOOBOOGAWOOI)*  AnojiO^Tbl.  Bombax 
nudabaricum* 


BDOtAK. 


wxmfmu 
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6OOHOONDI.    Bans.    Celoria  albida. 
BOORUNK  KA.LA.— Oeymam  basilieam 
Sweet  BiieiL 
BOORYA.     PRBS.Mats. 
BpOSI.    TsL.    Yitez  arborea. 

BOO-SO-PAW.  BuBM.  The  cork  tree 
indigenous  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Burmah, 
and  it  is  believed,  in  the  upper  alsot  Unlike 
the  proper  cork,  the  bark  is  thin  and  worth- 
less.  The  wood  itself  is  soft,  tough,  and  fine 
and  makes  a  good  cork.  It  seems  to  be  the 
Bignonia  suberosa. — MaJUolm^  Vol.  I.p*  191. 

BOOT9  BsNG.     Gicer  arietinum. 

BOOT  A,  Guz.*HiND.  Maize^  the  head  of 
the  Zea  mays,  which  is  grown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  and  sown  in  garden  beds  or 
in  the  fields  ;  the  ground  should  be  well  ma- 
nured before  the  seed  is  sown,  it  requires  liitle 


oare  ;  the  heads  are  either  boiled  or  roasted 
before  being  eaten. 

BOOTALLA-POTAKA,  also  Amshunaty 
divain^diva.  Sams.  Senna. 

BOOTALLI  MARAU.  Tau.  Givotia  Hot- 
tleriformis. 

BOOTAN,  an  independent  Kingdom  on  the 
N.  E  frontier  of  British  India*  According  to 
Atkinson,  the  temporal  supremacy  in  Bootan 
ia  vested  in  an  officer  called  the  Deb  Rajah, 
and  the  spiritual  supremacy  in  another  officer 
called  the  Dharm  Rajah.  The  6rst  intercourse 
of  the  British  government  with  Bootan  com- 
menced with  the  expedition  sent  in  1772  for 
the  relief  of  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Behar.  The 
Booteah  being  driven  out  of  Cooch  Behar^ 
and  pursued  into  the  hills,  threw  themselves 
on  the  protection  of  Thibet.  The  Teshoo,  or 
Teaoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  Thibet,  and  guar- 
dian of  the  grand  Lama  of  Lnssa,  addressed 
the  Government  of  India  on  their  behalf.  The 
application  waa  favourably  received,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  wai  concluded  on  25th 
April  1774.  From  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  unsuccessful  commercial  mis- 
sions in  1774  and  1783,  there  was  little  inter* 
oourse  with  Bootan,  until  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Assam,  which  connected  the  British  and 
Bootan  frontiers.  Prom  that  time,  there  bad 
been  a  continued  aeries  of  aggressions  by  the 
Booteah  on  British  territory,  followed  by  re- 
priaala  on  the  part  of  4he  British  government, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Dooars  or  passes 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Booteah  bills. 
Between  the  Teesta,  which  forms  the  eastern 
boandary  of  Sikkim  and  the  Monas,  there  are 
eleven  Dooar,  some  bordering  /Ion  British  terri- 
tory and  some  on  the  state  of  Cooch  Behar. 
Their  namea  ore,--^ 


Dalimkote^ 
Zamickol«» 

Chaemarchee^ 
Lokhee, 


Boze, 
fitdksi 
Bata, 

Qoomap 


Reepoo, 

Chterungoor  Bid- 
lee, 
Bagh  or  Bijuect 


Little  ia  known  ngaidtng  tin  fiftt  ntf 
these.  They  are  governed  by  Sovbski  i^ 
pointed  by  the  snnnod  of  &%  D^  li^ 
Btjoee  and  Sidlee  are  governed  by  Bajftki.  vm 
pay  tribute  to  Bootan,  and  the  B^ms  laji 
holds  two  Pergunnaha  in  Britisk  tcnitoi;  U 
which  he  pays  reveone  to  Gomnment 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  Kamrnop  t&m 
are  five  Dooar,  and  on  the  north  o(«l)irruj 
two.    Their  names  are, — 


Ohurkolah.  I  Chapakb 

Baksha  or  Banska,  I  Bijaee, 
Chappagooree.        |  Boorea  Gooma^ 

Under  the  Assam  government,  the  Zvmnof 
Dooar  had  entirely  fallen  under  the  Boom 
authorities,  and  the  Bootan  supremacy  eoi- 
tinued  after  the  acquisition  of  Asiaoi  1^  tk 
British  Government.  But  the  Durraaf  Dow 
were  held  alternately  four  moatbs  by  tk 
British  Government,  and  eight  moatks  by  tk 
Booteahs  each  year.  In  1841,  in  woM^taet 
of  aggressions,  the  whole  of  these  DftAi 
were  annexed  to  British  territories,  sod  Ei 
10,000  a  year  paid  as  compeoiatioa  to  tit 
Chiefs  of  Kamroop  and  similarly  with  the  Bboft- 
teahs  of  Durrung  Towang  Es.  5,000  a  fv 
paid  for  the  Koreapara  doonr.  To  the  etft  d 
the  Towang  country  are  the  indepeodest  diai 
of  the  Booprye  and  Shirgaiab  Booteabi,  wbae 
custom  it  was  to  enter  the  Char  DOO0  «i 
Now  Dooar,  which  have  been  hdd  by  iW 
British  government  since  the  oocupatios  i 
Assam  and  to  levy  black  mail.  Bat  the  bUck 
mail  was  eventually  commuted  to  aa  saiiai 
payment  of  money.  The  Rooprye  and  Sbirzt-i^ 
Booteahs  receive  under  agreement  Rs.  S,52i^T 
a  year.  Similar  payments  are  made  to  va 
Thebengiah  Booteahs,  but  they  do  aot  90^ 
to  have  subscribed  any  engagement. 

Further  to  the  east  are  the  wild  tiibof^ 
Aka,  with  whom  similar  agreements  ban  bsi 
made.  The  Duffla,  Meri  and  Bor  Abor  i« 
receive  money  payments  in  lieu  of  black  v^. 
but  no  engagements  appear  to  have  been  tiUi 
from  them. — Aitchi$om*s  TrmHett  Vd^  •■ 
p.  142-3. 

BOOTAN  KOOSHUIL  Savs.  Aaiaoat^ 
malabarioa. 

BOO-TA-TAT,  Bunic.  Mffoemfa^vM^ 
— K<m. 

BOOTIA,  the  people  of  Boolaa.  ^ 
Bootan  ;  India. 

B00T1R3ACHA.  Halat,  Glass  hmiL 

BOOT  KHANA,  Pnna.  Ltt-yQl-hoa«*  Vt 
some  supposed  to  be  the  opgin  of  the  Esf*^ 
word  Pagoda. 

BOOT-KULAT,  BiKQ.   Cieerwic&vm. 

BOOTUNTI,  a  name  given  to  the  TirJ|^ 
by  the  people  of  Lower  Kunawar.  Thi;  ^ 
call  the  Tartars  Zhad,  alao  Bhotiah.  aad  tWi.i 
oonntryia  calM  Shot  and  Boobat  T^ 
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fartars  differ  greitly  in  appeannoe  from  the 
leople  of  Lower  Kanawer.   See  Kunawer. 

BO-PHALLI,  HiKB.,  apeciea  ofCorchoros, 
is.  G.  olitoriusy  C*  depressus,  C.  acuUngula, 
nd  other  tpeciea« 

BOPP,  F.9  A  aanscrit  scholar  who,  since 
1816,  hta  been  printing  works  on  Sanscrit 
irammar  and  Comparative  Philology. 

BOPPATI,  Tkl.     Oarica  papaya.  L. 

BOR,  Hind.  Ficus  indica. 

BORA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  391. 

BORA,  Hind.  A  rice  sack. 

BORA,  Hind.  Dolicbos  catjan. 

B0R*ABOR.  A  race  dwelling  on  the  north 
if  the  Abor,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the 
lorth  of  the  Brahmapntra  Biver  in  Lat.  28' 
;.  and  Long.  95"*  E.  to  the  West  of  the  Di- 
iong  river.  The  British  government  make 
Doney  payments  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dophla,  Meri 
lod  Aka  to  abstain  from  levying  black  mail  in 
iiSim.-^Aiiehuon,  See  Abor,  India,  p. 
.17.338. 

BORACHA.  Post.  Caoutchouc.  Eno. 

BORA-CHUNG,  or  "  ground-fish"  of  Bhoo- 
in.  Inhsbtts  the  jheels  and  slow  running 
treams  neiir  the  hills,  but  lives  principally  in 
he  banks,  into  which  they  penetrate  from  one 
0  five  or  six  feet  and  are  found  generally,  two 
0  each  chamber,  coiled  eoncentrirally  like 
Dikes.  The  entrance  to  these  retreats  leading 
rom  the  river  into  the  bank  is  generally  a  few 
nchea  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  fish  can 
ctum  to  the  water  at  pleasure.  The  mode  of 
etching  them  is  by  introducing  the  hand  into 
bese  holes.  It  is  not  believed  that  they  bore 
heir  own  burrows,  but  that  they  take  posses- 
i'D  of  those  made  by  land-crabs.  Dr.  Campbell 
«Ti  they  sre  not  more  capable  than  other  fish 
>f  moviDflr  on  dry  ground.  The  bora-chung 
'ould  appear  to  be  an  Ophiocepbalus,  probably 
be  0.  barka  described  by  Buohanan,  as  in- 
ubitiog  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers  tribnta- 
7  to  the  Ganges.— ^^eitaen^'s  Sketches  of  Nat. 
^^Mt.  of  Ceylon,  p,  867-8. 

BORACmA.     Port.    C^utchouc 

BORAEE.— Borago  oflSeinalis. 

BORAEE,  a  river  near  Rhylee  in  Dumoh. 

BORAGE,  COUNTRY.  Eno.  8yn.  of 
^leus  amboinicua,  Lour. 

BOSAGINACB^.  See  Ehretiacfse,  Echi- 
iQ  grandiflorum,  Cordia,  Nonea,  Oonoglos- 
mm. 

BORAGO  OFFICINALIS,  Lwn,  a  plant  of 
Ettiope,  grown  in  India  as  a  pot  herb ;  the 
roong  shoots  and  leaves  as  salad  requires  treat- 
■Knt  similar  to  Angelica,  it  is  suiiable  for  the 
io'cr  garden. 

BORAGO  INDICA.     See  Ch'hota  Kulpa. 

BORAGO  ZBYLANICA. 

Rahtti  Ea]pa......BKKd.  I  Valaiii  kulpa Hiitd. 

''^lon  Borage Eao.  | 


Is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  at  Ajmere  as  a 
dower.-- Ce»/.  Med.  Top.  p.  180. 

BORA,  See  Bhora. 

BORAS.    DuT.    Bornx. 

BORABSUS.  The  Tenasserim  Provinces 
yield  an  indigenous  palm,  which  the  natives 
call  the  wild  palmyra.  It  has  the  fruit  of  the 
palmyra,  but  the  leaf  differs  from  it  sufficiently 
to  constitute  it  another  species. — ^Wood  not 
known. — Br,  Maaon^s  Tenasserim. 

B0RASSU3  DICHOTOMUS,  a  name  giv- 
en  to  the  B.  flabelli  formia,  when  it  splits 
into  a  double  crown. 

B0RAS8US  FLABELLIFORMIS.  Linn  ; 
Rheede  ;  Boxb. 

Lontarus  domestics,  Rurrypk. 

The  tree  is  named, 

Ar.  ;  Am-Pana Malial* 


Dom 

Tafi „ 

Tal-^ach*h Beno. 

Palmyra  Tree.  ...   Eng. 

Brab  Tree ^ 

Tar  ka  jhar Hind. 

Rontel J4V« 

Lontar. Malay. 

Pana. Malkal. 


Carim „ 

Tala Sahs. 

Tal Singh. 

Panam  maram....  ...Tam. 

Tatti  chettu TKn 

Penti-tati  chettu. 

Karata-Iamu 

PotuUdi 


)» 


The  wood  is  called. 
Panam 


maran 


kattai. 
Tax. 
Tatti  chettu  karra.  Tsu 


Palmyra  wood..:....E5G. 
Porcupine  wood.      „ 
Tar-kajhar-ki-lakriHiiTD 

The  palm  wine  or  toddy  is  known  aa 

Tari DuK.  I  Tuwak Malay. 

Palmyra  Toddy    ...Eno.  |  Pannam  kalla Tam. 

Nera. Malay.  |  Tati  kallu* Txl. 

The  sugar  is 

Tar-ka-gur DuK.  [  Pannam  vellam.  ...Tam. 

JafTgery      of     Palmyra  j  Tati  bellam TiL. 

Toddy Eng.    | 

The  edible  part  is  called 

Tala.  Sans. 

Pannam  kelangu....  Tam. 
Tati-gadda Tel. 


Genngbnl Duk. 

Toung    Palmyra  Plant. 

Eng 


The  fibres  of  the  palmyra  leaf  are  called 

Pannam  nar Tam.  |  Tati  nara TaiJ 

Its  fruit  is  the 

Tar  pbal. DcK.  I  Tata Sans, 

Palmyra  fruit. Eno.  |  Pannam  pallam  ....  Tam. 

Bna  Lontar Malay.  |  Tati  pandu Tkl. 

To  Ensteni  nations,  the  Palmyra  tree  is  only 
inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  date  tree  and  the 
cocoanut  palm.  It  grows  straight  to  a  height 
of  70  feet  with  a  circumference  of  5|  feet  at 
bottom  and  2)  at  top.  A  tamil  poem,  of 
Ceylon,  the  Tala  ViUsam,  enumerates  801 
purposes  to  which  the  Palmyra  may  be  applied. 
The  trees  have  to  attain  a  considerable  age 
before  they  become  fit  for  timber,  aa  their  wood 
becomes  harder  and  blacker  by  age,  and  the 
harder  and  blecker  it  is  the  better.    The  wood, 
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near  the  ctrciimfereDoe  of  old  trees,  is  Very 
hard,  black,  heavy,  and  durable.  A.  cabio  foot 
weighs  65  lbs,  and  it  is  calculated  to  last  80 
years.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ceylon  and  Mad- 
ras coasts,  this  tree  is  very  abundant,  especially 
in  sandy  tracts  near  the  ses,  though  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  occasionally 
80  far  north  as  80^.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
rafters,  joists  and  reepers.  When  of  good  age, 
the  timber  is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the 
trunk  is  split  into  4  for  raftrrs,  into  8 
for  reepers  ;  these  are  dressed  with  an  adze. 
Those  of  the  Jaffna  Palmyras  are  famous, 
and  were,  in  former  time»,  largely  exported. 
Trom  the  structure  of  the  wood  it  splits 
easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  yet  sup- 
ports a  greater  cross  strain  than  any  other 
wood.  Old  black  Palmyra  wood,  was,  next  to 
the  Casuarina,  the  strongest  wood  that  Dr. 
Wight  tried,  one  specimen  bore  upwards  of 
700  lbs.,  and  five  of  them  gave  an  average  of 
648  lbs.,  though  he  found  some  very  bad. 
Mr.  Hohde  also  remarks  that  it  is  the  strongest 
wood  he  tried,  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  the 
position  it  assumed  when  loaded,  without  in- 
crease of  deflexion  :  iron  nails  soon  rust  in  this 
wood.  He  procured  it  of  excellent  quality  in 
the  Circars.  The  thickness  of  rafters  when 
trimmed  up  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  four  feet 
from  the  ground  and  one  inch  at  twenty  or 
twenty*four  feet  from  it.  The  fruit  and  this 
fusiform  roots  of  the  young  trees  are  used  as  au 
article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  Very 
neat  baskets  of  Palmyra  leaf  are  made  in  Tin- 
nevelly.  Some  clean  but  brittle  fibres  were 
exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
by  the  Tinuevelly,  Madura  and  Travancore  lo- 
cal oommitt^es  ;  and  well  twisted  rope  accom- 
panied most  of  the  samples,  but  the  material 
was  said  to  be  stiff,  brittle,  and  liable  to  rot 
vrhen  wet.  This  substance  did  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  preparation,  and  it  con- 
tained so  much  woody  fibre  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  would  ever  be  suited  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.     Its  chief  uses  are  for  se- 


aiid  smaU  H>pe.    They  an  aboat  two  fael  -s 
length  are  atrong  and  used  for  wood.  The  i«p 
carpenter  beetM  '*  Xylooopa"  delimits  iahoc:; 
this  hard  wood,  though  the  Cwmho^  u  «-j 
more  attractive  to  it.     Small  eanoes  are  krmr 
of  thb  tree,  two  of  which  lathed  to  a  eoup^  :' 
spars  form  the  osiial  mode  of  offNaing  lakes  asr. 
rivers  in  the  Gireara— the  foot  fonas  the  kc^ 
of  the  canoe,  the  smaller  end  is  either  ckvaic: 
out  of  water  by  the  form^  or  some  six  iaebes  ^4 
the  pith  is  left  at  that  end.     As  this  deajs,  i 
lump  of  clay  supplies  its  place*.    Fomah  f» 
going  vessels  were  planked  with  this  wood,  -  s 
the  iron  fastenings  were  soon  destroyed.  Bca>rff 
planked  with  it  were,  till  lately,  ensBMia  oa  !^ 
Godavery,  being  built  probably  where  sav7«?^ 
are  not  procurable.  The  peculiar  strseturc  of  <  t* 
wood  of  the  pslms  deaf-rrea  attentioa,  it  a;  - 
pears  formed  of  a  series  of  hard  stiff  kad^itc  - 
nal  fibres  not  interlaced  or  twiated  bat  cftfw « 
at  considerable  intervals  at  various  ssi^W«  *■« 
similar  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  soft  U   t 
of  the  tree,  to  the  outer  park|  probably  to  '.  ' 
leaf  stem — a  radial  seetion  of   palmyra  r«:^- 
shows  tiiia,  the  intcrstiers  are  filkd  up  v.i^ 
pith,  the  proportion  of  which  inerraaes  with  .-' 
distance  from  the  outer  part.     The  woou  • 
used  in  England  ior  veneera  and  iulajiag.    i* 
is  exported  in   lar^e  quantities  fioa  C^*a»^ 
where  it  is  used  for  rafters,  pillarsi  and  po«:a  • 
native  houses,     in  the  sandy  parts  of  Jafix:^  x 
Ceylon,  a  hollow  palmyra  is  inserted  to  fors.  • 
well.     The  dark  outside  wood  of  vcn  oil  \iJtu 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  for  umhrr^ 
handles,  walking  canes,   paper  mien,  fst.? 
boxes,  wafer  stamps  and  other  articles     1-' 
timber  of  the  female  tree  is  the  hardest  a.  - 
best,  and  that  of  the  male  tree  ia.  never  %»'-* 
unless  the  tree  be  very  old.     It  is  too  ha*; 
to    make  ships  of.     At  certain  seasoaa    i 
the  year,   thoussnds  are    employed  ia    ( 
ing   and   dressing   it.     Each    trca  has  tna 
twenty-five  to  forty  fresh  green  leates  npcc  '. 
at  a  time,  of  which  the  Jiatives  cut  off  twdic  / 
fifteen  annually  to  be  employed  as  thatch,  hr%T\ 


curing  thatch,  tying  bamboosi  and  in  building    manure,  mats,  and  mat  baskets,  bags,  impii  > 

native  huts.    The  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  are    ^  ^  ^         ^  '^     —  '    "^^  " 

used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron  style,  also 
in  thatching,  making  fans,  and  light  baskets  for 
irrigation.  Next  to  Caryota  urens,  it  is  the 
largest  palm  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  and 
it  seems  to  thrive  equsUy  well  in  all  soils  and 
situations.  The  seeds  when  young  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and  palatable. 
The  leaves  sre  nniversally  used  for  writing  up- 
on, with  an  iron  style.  They  are  also  employ- 
ed for  thatching  houses,  for  making  small  bas- 
kets, mats,  be.,  and  some  are  also  formed  into 
large  fans,  called  vissaries  in  Tamul.  The  fibres 


of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  (Palmyra  nor)  sre    arrack  or  sugsr.    Its  fruil,  of  the  aixe  ef  a 


employed  on  the  Madras  side  for  making  twine 


baskets,  winnows,  hats,  caps,  fans, aabifeUa*.t . 
books  and  olay,  tatakoo  or  puttav,  for  wix  * . 
on.  In  the  Bombay  side  it  is  eomiaoo  o&  i « i 
the  Northern  Konkan  where  it  is  in  aooe  }w.* 
so  abundant,  that  it  might  be  termed  a  ferv»- 
It  is  a  rare  tree  in  the  southern  jungles  cf  u. 
Bombay  President^.  The  wood,  whea  pvtrr. 
ed  from  moisture,  ia  very  durable,  and  mbj  k< 
used  with  advantage  for  terraoea,  ^  when  ^'.; 
upper  covering  is  complcia.  It  ia  also  aanJ  :vf 
canoes.  Its  leavea,  prepared,  fusaish  the  j  aj 
{"  Ola"  Tamil)  on  which  the  Taawb  wnU.  !•• 
palm  wine  is  largely  used,  or  coavaried  -£;.• 


ostrich  egg,  grows  in  cl^steis.    Bui  the  uns 
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)ni  irhkb  the  toddy  or  Palm  wine  are  drawn, 
DDOt  bear  fruit.  When  the  spathea  of  the 
lit  bearing  treea  appeari  the  toddy  drawer 
mbinir  to  tte  top  of  tbe  tree,  binds  the 
athes  tightly  with  things  to  prevent  their  f  ur- 
er  expaosiou  and  thoroughly  bruises  the  em- 
yo  flowers  within  to  facilitate  this  exit  of  the 
ice.  For  several  suoeeediiig  mornings,  this 
eratioD  of  crushing  is  repeated,  apd  each  day 
thin  alice  is  taken  off  the  end  of  the  raoemea 
faclitate  the  eiit  of  the  sap  and  prevent  it 
irsting  the  spathe.  About  the  morning  of 
e  eighth  day,  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  when 
e  toddy  drawer  again  trims  this  truncated 
atbe  and  inserts  its  extremity  into  an  earthen 
i  to  collect  the  juice.  These  vessels  are 
iptied  morning  and  evening  and  the  palmyra 
li  continue  for  four  or  five  months  to  pour 
rth  its  sap  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts 
day  but  once  in  every  three  years,  the  opera- 
m  is  umitted  and  tbe  fruit  is  permitted  to 
n»,  without  which  the  natives  assert  that  the 
se  would  pine  and  die.  The  tree,  during  the 
It  part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty  large 
laniity  of  toddy  or  palm  wine.  This  is  either 
ank  freah  drawn  from  Ihe  tree,  or  boiled 
iwn  into  a  coarse  kind  of  syrup  called  jaggery, 
ii  is  fermented  for  distillation.  The  date  tree, 
S.  India,  also  furnishes  toddy,  and  the 
Bouot  of  daily  drunkenness  exceeds  all  that 
eTer  witnessed  in  Europe.  A  farina,  called 
lU-Pananki  jangu  mavu,"  is  obtained  from 
t  root  by  treating  it  the  same  as  iu  manu* 
cturing  manioc.  It  is  very  nourishing.  The 
rmioating  seeds  (Ponatoo,  Singhj)  are  boiled 
id  eaten  in  Ceylon  as  a  vegetable. — Seeman^ 
mmondt,  Dn.  Wight,  Cleghom,  Gibson,  Mr. 
'>lide,  Hartwigy  p,  '1 39,  quoting  Sir  J,  E, 
TAAen^,  Vol.  IL  |7.  523.  See  Fruits  ;  Pal- 
yni;Purcupine  wood. 

BORAX,  Eno.  Qer.  Lat.  Pokt. 

Sohaga Hind. 

Pijer......  ...Jav. Malay. 

SodsB  biboras Lat. 

Patteri Malay. 

Chiularaya. Nef. 

Tunkar Paita 

Tankaoa Sans. 

Lanaiptzaeara SiNOH. 

Vengaram TaK. 

Velligaram...... Tel. 

Tsale TzB. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  borax  met  with  in 
•onieree,  as  erade  borax  or  tinoal,  was  for- 
crly  obtained  from  lakes  in  Thibet,  the  waters 
which  yield  a  yellowish  white  mass,  oontain- 
« from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  borax.  That 
M  refined  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
Gently,  a  lake  with  waters  similarly  impreg- 
^d  has  been  discovered  in  California.  But, 
^  *  long  time  past,  tbe  borax  of  oommerce  has 
nt  obtained  by  tieating  #itli  earbonaie  of 


'•"4 .•....#•    ••AB. 

Joiiia-khar.  BbnO.Ouz. 

«w Dot. 

•Mnte  of  aoda...  Eira. 

Deal 

>rate  al    calinule  de 

wude Fb. 

3T&te  de  aonda         „ 

ffixSaarea Geb. 

inkno-kbar Qdz. 


Sodinm,  the  borio  acid  obtained  from  the  vol- 
canic district  of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  vaponr, 
issue  from  the  ground.  The  natural  borax  4>f 
South  Eastern  Asia  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Puga,  in  Ladakh,  from 
Lake  Jigatzi  in  Thibet,  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
enoci  also  in  the  course  of  the  Sanpu  river  and 
from  the  Chaba  Lake  beyond  the  Kylaa  Hilla. 
Its  other  localities  are  said  to  be  Persia,  China 
and  South  Ameriea.  It  is  collected  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tibetan  lakes  as  the  water  dries  npi 
then  smeared  with  fat  to  prevent  loss  by  eva- 
poration! and  transported '  across  the  Himalaya 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  goats,  then  refined  at 
Umritaur  and  Lahore  by  washing  with  lime 
water  It  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India, 
as  a  tonic  for  loss  of  appetite;  also  as  a  deob* 
struent  and  diuretic  in  ascites :  and  also  to 
promote  labour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  to 
clean  metals  before  soldering,  to  form  a  glaze 
on  earthenware,  and  in  the  preparation  of  var- 
nishes. It  is  employed  as  a  chemical  flux  and 
in  ezperimenta  with  the  blowpipe.  It  is  iu 
composition  a  biborate  of  aoda.  Borax  is  im- 
ported into  Bombay  from  Calcutta  and  ia 
brought  to  the  Bengal  bazaars  from  Thibet,  via 
Assam ;  in  India  it  is  employed,  in  the  moist 
way,  as  a  solvent  for  gum  lac.  It  is  muoh 
used  by  the  Tamool  goldsmith,  tinkers  (Can« 
nar,  Tarn  )  and  tinmen  (Tagaravelecarer,  Tam.), 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  their  metals.  With  it 
and  lime  juice,  the  Vaishnava  bindoos  prepare 
their  red  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they  mark 
their  foreheads  perpendicularly.  Borax  is  readi- 
ly purified  by  simple  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion. Borax  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
alum  and  common  salt ;  but  ammonia  givea 
a  white  precipitate  (alumina),  if  the  former, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  if  the 
latter,  be  present.  Price  of  raw  borax,  4cf. 
per  lb.  •  of  refined  borax,  6il.  per  lb. — Beng* 
Phar.  p.  864.  Aim  Mat.  Med.  p.  144.  OaL 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

BOKE  Oa  TIDAL  WAVE.  Enq. 

The  dee  Ion Bukm.  I  Bana ..Kalat. 

Eagre Chin.  | 

The  bore  in  India,  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  Amazon  are  the  most  celebrated,, 
but  they  occur  in  Southern  Asia  on  several 
rivers,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  Ganges,  the 
Irawaddy,  the  Sitang  and  on  some  China  rivers. 
The  bore  is  a  tremulous  tidal-wave,  which,  at 
stated  periods,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  sea, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  every 
thing  that  moves  on  the  beach. 

In  tlie  Hooghly,  this  is  called  Bora  or  Bore. 
In  China,  it  is  known  as  Eagre  ;  in  the 
mouth  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
it  is  called  Bar.  In  the  Dordogne,  in  France, 
it  is  called  Masearet.  In  the  Harauon,  it  be'aii 
the  name  of  the  Boilers  \  but  by  tbe  Indians  it; 
is  called  Fororca. 
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This  phenomenon  is  only  oommon  to  certain 
riversi  and  though  evidently  connected  with  the 
tides,  as  it  always  occurs  at  the  springs,  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Colonel 
Emy  attributes  it  to  a  ground  well.  Another 
view  describes  the  great  tidal  wa?e  as  taking 
its  origin  in  the  Soutberu  Ocean,  rushing  with 
impetuosity  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  breaking  in 
an  angry  surf  all  along  the  Goromandel  Coast, 
and  at  times  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  the  shipping  and  the  shoie.  This 
wave,  when  aided  by  the  south-west  monsoon 
and  by  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity  up  the  rivers  of  the 
Gangetic  Delta,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
freshes  that  descend  from  the  up-country  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  South  west  monsoon. 
"When  the  8oath-west  monsoon  has  set  in 
bringing  with  it  the  dangerous  tidal  bore, 
this,  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  racing  up  the 
Hooghly  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  river 
according  as  the  bendsi  or  reaches  deflect  it  in 
its  course.  Upon  the  approach  of  this  wave  a 
distant  murmur  is  heard  which  soon  turns  into 
the  cry  ban  I  ban  !  ban  !  from  the  moutlis  of 
thousands  of  people,  bostmen,  sailors,  and 
others  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  this  much 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signal  for  all 
sorts  of  craft  to  push  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
river,  the  only  spot  where  the  wave  does  not 
curl  over  and  break.  Should  any  boat  or  small 
craft  be  caught  in  that  portion  of  the  wave  that 
breaks,  instant  destruction  is  inevitable.  Nume- 
rous boats  from  the  up-country  provinces  are  lost 
every  year  from  the  crew  being  ignorant  either 
of  the  existence  of  the  bore,  or  from  not  knowing 
the  correct  position  to  take  up  so  as  to  meet  it. 
Ships  at  anchor  in  Calcutta  though  not  exposed 
to  the  breaking  portion  of  the  wave  frequently 
part  their  cables  when  struck  with  the  wave. 
If  standing  on  the  shore  during  the  rapid  rush- 
ing passage  of  the  bore,  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  or  that 
nearest  to  the  sea.  six  or  eight  feet  higher  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  the  tide  rising 
that  number  of  feet  in  an  instant.  The  height 
pf  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  feet,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  but  more  moderate  in 
others ;  it  never  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  at  the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  its 
force,  but  shallow  water,  or  a  ssnd  bank, 
brings  out  all  its  power  and  fury."  Dr.  Hooker 
mentions,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megna 
river,'  **  the  great  object  in  the  navigation  is  to 
keep  afloat  and  to  make  progress  towards  the 
top  of  the  tide  and  dunng  its  flood,  and  to 
ground  during  the  ebb  in  creeks  where  the 
bore  (Udal  wave)  is  not  riolen^  j  for  wbeie  the 
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ehannels  are  broad  and  open,  the 
force  of  this  wave  rolls  the  largest  esuuv 
craft  over  and  swamps  them.''    Tbe  bote,  a 
1782,  flowed  as  far  as  Nuddea  in  the  UoofH 
but  at  the  present  dsy  it  falls  short  of  tb 
place  by  many  miles,  not  asoending  nod  h^ 
yond  Sookssgor.  It  reaches  Dacca  oa  the  Bsr 
Ounga  and  Gastee  on  the  Horinghatu  hnsci 
Amongst   the  calamities  that  have  ovcftattt 
the  Soonderbuns  we  must  not  omit  to  nrsus 
the  great  inundations  caused  by  cydooo  a 
hnrricanes.     About    1584,    the    traet  hit< 
between   the   Horinghatu    and  the  Gtnri, 
known  as  the  Backergunge  or  Bnrrisil  ^.t- 
tnot,  was  swept  by  an  inundation,  soeor«(iM 
immediately  afterwards    by  an    iaeortios  t/ 
Portuguese  and  Mugh  pirates.    In  JsosH!' 
this  same  tract  was  again  inundated,  lO.OCx- 
inhabitants  perishing  and  many  hossca  u*' 
property  destroyed*     In  A.  D«  1787  bsppo»i 
the  great  Calcutta  storm.     In  1796  A-  D.  t!ie 
river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its  osttal  *^ 
at  Lukhipoor.     In  A.  D.  1838  Ssugor  I^i 
was   submerged   10  feet  ;  the  whole  of  im 
population,   between  8,000  and  4,000  wi 
together  with  some  of  the   European  iiperi- 
tendents  perished  ;  at  Kedgeree  a  bttil^i&&  H 
feet   high   was   completely   submersed.    TW 
**  Duke  of  York,"  East  Indiaman  was  tirw 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice  fielda  near  Folufc  n 
the  Hoogly  and  in  1848  A.  D.  the  ItUrr  / 
Sundeep  Was  submerged. — (Calcutta  Rm^v , 
The  bore  in  the  Irawariy  river  is  often  «»'*• 
but  in  the  Sitang  river  its  fury  is  g«al  sn^l  c« 
sions  much  loss  of  life,    it  is  7  feet,  bat  Borair  * 
name  80  feet  •  as  the  height  to  which  it  ur.. 
sionally  rises  and  this  may  perhaps  be  tbee^^ 
in   the   bends    of  the  river,   where  the  n^: 
has    stUined    its    full    speed,    before  hu;; 
reflected  to  the  next  bend.  Even  in  tbo  Hm? 
near  the  bend  atChandpal  ghat.tbe  poiiitcJcfi'v 
ing   wave  may    be    seen    several    f«et  ^*'- 
The  '*  J?<?re"  of  the  Taien-Ung  river,  i»  f»B- 1 
in  Ciiinese  history.     According  to  s  Cl>^ 
proverb,  it  is  one  of  the  three  wonden  o':i* 
world^  the  other  two  being  the  demons  at  T«* 
chan  and  the  thunder  at   Lang-ebao.   Aja 
other  countries,  it  appears  generally  on  the  ti. 
or  3rd  day  after  the  full  or  change  of  tW  s^> 
or  at  what  are  called  spring  tides,  and  K-' 
cutarly  in  spring   and  autumn,  aboat  tke  i*^' 
the  sun  is  crossing  the  line-     Should  it  to  •? 
pen  that  strong  easterly  galea  blow  si  ti-« 
times  the  Eagre  rolls  along  in  all  iu  p»^'^ 
and  carries  everything  before  it.    Dr.  lUr> 
wan,  gave  an  account  of  it  at  Hang'^ihsv*^ 
Mr.  Fortune  from  a  terraoe  in  froat  of  tke  T^- 
wave  temple  saw,  on  a  sudden,  all  IraiBe  is  *•' 
thronged  mart  suspended  ;  portcn  cksnd  tla 
front  street  of  every  dcaeriptioa  of  merehsB*i» 
boatmen  ceased  lading  tnd  imbduf  t^ 
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eisels .  and  put  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
tream,  bo  that  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  give 
deserted  appearauoe  to  the  ba8i«>8t  pnrt  of  one 
f  the  busiest  cities  in  Asia  :  the  centre  of  the 
iTer  teemed  with  oraft  from  small  boats  to 
irge  barges,  including  the  gay  flower-boats, 
)Qd  shouting  from  the  fleet  Announced  the  ap- 
earance  of  the  flood  which  seemed  like  a 
listening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the 
iver  at  its  mouth  as  far  down  as  the  eye  could 
each.    Its  noise,  compared   by  Chinese  poets 

0  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that  of  the 
loatmeni  and  as  it  advanced  at  thef  rate  of  25 
idles  an  hour  it  assumed  the  appearance    of 
III  aliibaster  wall  or  rather  of  a  catMract  four 
V  five  miles  across,  and  about  thirty  feet  high, 
noving  bodily   onward.     Soon   it  reached  the 
idvanced  guard  of  the  immense   assemblage  of 
re$sels  awaiting    its   approach,    nil   intently 
iccupied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the 
irsTe  which  threatened  to  subroer&re  everything 
kfioai :  but  their  boats  all  vaulted,  as  it  were, 
JO  the  summit   with  perfect  safety  and,  when 
ihe  Eagre  had  passed  about  half-way  among 
ihe  craft,  on  ono  side  they  weipe  quietly  repos- 
ing on  the  surfHce  of  the  unruffled   stream,  > 
vhile  those  on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching 
ind  heaviug  in  tumultuous  confusion   on  the 
Kood,  others  were   scaling   with   the  as^ility  of 
lalmou  the  formidable  cascade.     This  grand 
lud  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moments  dura- 
lioQ  ;  The  wave  passed  up  the  river  in  an  in- 
itant,  but  from  this  point  with  gradually  dimi* 
Djitiing  force,  size  ami  velocity,  until  it  ceased 
to  be  perceptible,  which    Chinese   accounts  re- 
preBeni  to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
WAve,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.     The  Chinese 
aaylh&tthe  rise  and  fftll  of  the  tide  is  sometimes 
forty  feet  at  Hang  chow.     The   maximum  rise 
and  fall  at  spring  titles  is  probably  at  the  mouth 

01  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where 
the  Eagre  is  hardly  discovernble.  In  the 
Bay  of  Kundy,  where  the  tides  rush  in  with  I 
iifflauDg  velocity,  there  is  at  one  place  a  rise  of 
seventy  fee',  but  there  the  magnificent  phe* 
oomenon  in  question  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  at  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides 
attain  their  greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise 
aitd  fall,  that  the  wave  is  met  with,  but  where 
s  river  and  its  estuary  both  present  a  peculiar 
confiji^uration. — Fortune  A.  *  Res,  among  ihe 
Cki.  f .  3 1 7.    CaUuiia  Review, 

BOREi£.  See  Caprese. 

BORECOLE.  Brassies  oleraoea,  var.  Scotch 
Kile.  Ihe  winter  greens  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

BOREE.  Several  towns  of  this  name  ;  one  in 
L  66«  40'  E.  and  L.  82*  21'  N»,  others  in 
L.72^  63*  E.  and  L.  20^  6'  N.  in  L.  74^ 
W  E.  end  L.  21?.  32'  N.  in  L,  78?  69'  B. 
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and  L,  20«  48'  N.  in  L.  78*  85'  E.  and  L. 
19«  55'  N.  in  L.  79*»  80  B.  and  L.  24^  20' 
N.  and  in  L.  &0«  8'  E.  and  L.  19^*  88'  N. 
The  word  means  old. 

BOHEG.'VUM ,  towns  in  L.  76^  29'  E.  and 
L.  21 '^.  38'  N.  in  L.  76«^  43*  E.  and  L.  19® 
20'  N.  L  78^  18'  E.  and  L.  SO*'  44'  N.  in  L. 
79*^  32'  E.  and  L.  2lM0'N.  in  L.  74,«  18' 
E.  and  L.  17«  36  N.,  L.  75"  53'  E.  and  L. 
18^  25'  N. 


BURENDA  PASS  or  Bruang  pass,  in  the 
Himalaya,  in  L.  8 1'  22*  N.  and  L.  78*»  6'  E.  in 
(j&rhwal-Kan£war,  leads  from  the  Ptfbar  river 
to  the  Bispa  valley.  The  top  of  the  pass  is 
15,29G  f.  according  to  Herb,  and  Hodgs.  but 
15,095  ft.  according  to  Grerrard. 

The  source  of  the  Prtar  is  12,914  ft.  Herb, 
and  Hodgs.  but  13,839  ft.  Ger. '  It  leads 
from  the  Baspa  valley  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pabar  or  Tons  river.  Thomson'B  Travels  in 
Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  page  75.  SclUa' 
gentweit, 

BOBEB,  Eno.  a  name  given  to  the  larva 
of  Coleopterous  beetles,  which  injure  coffee  trees. 
There  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer  and  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotrechus  quadripes  of 
Chevrolet.  The  large  and  rapid  introduction 
of  coffee  growing  into  Ceylon  and  India  has 
shown  that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many  enemies  and  ignorance  of  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  loss.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg 
have  also  been  injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  re- 
sulting from  improper  pruning.  The  rot  attacks 
and  decays  the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg, 
when  the  tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer  the 
leaves  become  yellow  and  droop.  The  insects 
are  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a  small 
quill,  are  always  confined  to  the  wood  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its 
work,  passed  through  the  pupa  stage  and  is 
about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root 
of  the  tree  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant.— 2)r.  Bidieon  Cofee plant- 
ing.    See  Bug. 

BOBGITE,  a  class  of  the  Mameluk,  of  Cir- 
cassian origin, 

BORGONG,  a  river  near  the  Cossya  hills. 

BOKI,  Mal.  Cioton  seed. 

BORI.  A  sweatmeat  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
a  curious  substance  in  yellow  lumps,  consisting 
of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  grass  {2'ypha  elephant- 
ina)  and  of  T.  auguatifolia  collected  and  knead- 
ed together,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
treacle  or  suffar 

BOB  JUREE,  a  liver  near  Jyrong,  a  Qarrow 
village. 

BOBNA  COTl,  in  hinduism,  an  imaginary 
city^  supposed  to  Ue  under  the  equator  at  90"^ 
from  LancB« 
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BORNBO. 


BOR  NEIOURA,  Bor  Sorri  and  Hoorhoori, 
riren  near  Mopea  in  Oherra  panjee. 

EORNELLA  DIGITATA.  Ad^iM,  A  nudi- 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  occurs  in  the  tropi- 
cal fleas  iu  the  south  of  Asia  at  Aden  and  in  (he 
Straits  of  Sunda,  and  on  the  Madras  coast.  It 
has  brilliant  colours,  with  vermilion  streaks 
and  is  delicately  marbled  and  has  waving 
elegant  tufts.  It  swirv^sby  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  body. — Dr,  Guthhert  GolUngwood,  M,  A, 
M,  B.^  Ramhleaofa  Naturalist^  London^  1868. 

BORNEO,  is  the  principal  island  of  the 
Sunda  group.  It  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  unequal  and  extended  parts,  of  which 
the  Jottthera  is  the  larger.  It  is  the  greatest 
island  on  the  glube  after  new  HolLind.  If  we 
comprise  the  numerous  archipelagoes  by  which 
the  great  land  is  environed,  this  group  may  be 
said  to  occupy  more  than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude  and  about  ten  of  latitude.  The 
geoi^raphical  position  of  the  principal  island  is 
between  7®  N.  L.  an«i  4^  20*  S.  L.,  and 
between  106^  40*  and  116^  45  E.  Lon.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  will  be  about  300 
leagiies,  and  i^s  breadth  varying  from  250  to 
150  leagues.  Its  superficies  has  been  calculated 
by  Mr.  Melvill  de  Carnbee  and  published 
in  Le  Moniteurdes  Indes  and  it  gives  Borneo 
a  surface  of  12^741  square  leagues  or  6,992 
myriametres  ;  which  makes  it  2,589  myria- 
metres  greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5,723  myria- 
metres greater  than  Java. 

Old  documents  make  known  to  us  that  the 
Portuguese,  Lorenzo  de  Gomez,  was  the  first  of 
the  European  navigators  who  approached  the 
northern  part  of  this  island  ;  he  arrived  in 
]518  in  the  ship  St.  Sebastien  on  his  route  to 
China.  We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the 
country  the  name  of  Brune,  but  he  savs  that 
the  natives  term  it  Brannai  or  Brauni/  The 
travellers  who  have  recently  penetrated  into 
diflferent  parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  Major, 
MuUer,  Colonel  tienrici,  the  members  of  our 
scientific  commission,  Diard,  S.  Muller  and 
Korthals,  as  well  as  the  Rajah  Brooke,  assure 
us  that  the  Dayaks,  who  form  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Borneo,  do  not  use,  and  cannot 
even  have  any  idea  of  a  specific  name  appro- 
priated to  the  whole  extent  of  a  country  of 
which  the  sea  board  is  even  most  often  unknown 
to  the  savai^e  and  wandering  tribes  who  are 
separated  by  ^reat  distances  from  each  other, 
and  who  (ire  dispersed  in  hordes  of  small  num- 
bers over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.  These  different  tribes 
are  designated  amongst  themselves  by  the 
names  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on  the 
borders  of  which  they  have  established  their 
abode ;  it  is  thas  thai  all  the  Dayaks  of  the 
great  river  pasen  (the  Banger  of  oar  maps) 
call  themselves  Orang  Duson  (meaof  Dusod) 


and  those  of  the  river  Sarapit,  OftB|c  Stsst 
the   manuioript  memoirs  of  Major  MalW  ■ 
of  Colonel  de  Henrid  make  roeotioQ  of  s  en 
number  of  tribes  designated  by  the   oiiys 
rivers  which  have  their  mouths  on  the  «t»'«i 
coast  ;   in  the   north  of  Borneo,  Mi.  Bn. 
makes   mention   of  Dayak  tribes  aoJer  t 
names  of  Sarebu,  Sakairan,  Lunds,  Sibf>it 
&c.  established  on  the  rivers  which  bear  ti 
names. — {Joum»  of  the  Indian  Ankkp^\f 
No.  VI,  June  1848,  page  S65.) 

The  interior  is  still,  however,  almosl 
known.     The  existence  of  lofty   nuiffs 
mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  tod 
the  north-west,  as  far  aa  thecoontry  was  pe 
trated  by  Mr.  Spencer  St.  Jobo,  in  18SS, 
whole  was  found  to  be  mountainoaa,  etcb 
becoming  more  lofty  as  he  approach«i  the 
terior,  but  presenting  one   aniform  aapect 
jungle  covering  hill  and    valley*     From 
summit  of  the  great  mountain  Kinm  Bslo, 
the   north-^ast  of  Borneo,  13,000  feet  hi 
and  when  looking  towards  the  interior  n 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John  obtaiaed 
distant  view  of  a  mountain  peak  whick  he  i 
poses  to  be  very  considerably  higher  tbaa 
one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  land 
all   sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the 
Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  tame  reUtioe 
Eastern  India  that  the  continent  of  A 
has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a  rogion  in 
tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter  East  have 
sionally  found  a  refuge  from  religious  perte 
tion  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  8aperabiiBd&^ 
population.     Brazen  images,  ruins  of  tem 
and  other  remains  of  hindoo  civtlizaiioa,  » 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  eoast.    T: 
shores  are  inhabited  by  nations  totally  anca: 
nected  with  each  other.    The  west  ia  o 
by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  north*wcst  h% 
half-caste  descendants  of  the  mahonedant 
Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Goobia-*Ch 
the  north-east  by  the  Sula,  and  the  east 
south  coasts  by  the   Bugis   tribes  of  G^k 
There  are  besides  numerous  tribea  wIm  life 
prahus  among  the  islands  near  the  ooaai.    T 
Dutch  claims  a  territory  exceeding  tW^f^ 
square  miles  ;  bnt  all  beyond  a  m^e  friafs 
the  coast  was,  until  the  recent  explorsliQa 
a  portion  of  the  interior,  absolutely  anknowa. 

Its  inhabitants  are  generally  reeognized  ■ 
\f  alay  and  Kyan,  and  the  Millanove  DyaL 
The  Malay  are  settlers  from  Sumatra,  Js«a 
and  Mnlacca  along  the  eoasi  of  Boraco  :  l>« 
Dyak  are  a  prior  race  and  are  divided  tato  laal 
and  sea  Dyak,  the  latter  being  richer  aad  mm 
pownrful^  those  of  the  interior  being  broken  a^ 
into  innumerable  clans,  some  of  then  bote 
tributary  to  the  Saltan  of  Bniaai,  aoiM  of  Ihrs 
under  the  Puteh  in  Ibe  south  and  west  of  the 
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aod  and  some  under  the  Sarawak  Govern- 
»Dt.  The  MiUanowe  are  on  the  north  etai  of 
a  Sarawak  terrftoiy.  They  are  of  a  fair  com* 
»ioD  and  are  occupied  with  agriculture,  trade 
d  peaceful  purauita.  The  Kyan  are  a  power- 
l  tribe  of  about  100,yoO  aoula,  aud  occupy 
B  country  from  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
roii«i  ri^ht  aw«y  into  the  iuterior,  ihey 
roDgly  resemble  the  Dyak. 

The  Dyak  are  generally  well  made,  with  a 
uMular  well  knit  frame  and  are  rather  under 
au  oTcr  the  middle  heiieht.  Their  features 
e  regular.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  oo- 
sionaliy  varying  to  a  lighter  shade.  The 
yak  dwell  in  very  long  houses  occasionally 
rge  enough  to  contain  a  community.  That 
fftion  of  their  creed  which  obtained  the 
tateat  influence  over  their  mode  of  life,  arose 
m  a  aupposition  which  they  entertain  that 
e  owner  of  every  human  head  which  they  can 
<k*ure  will  serve  them  in  the  next  world. 
be  system  of  human  sacrifice  was,  upon  this 
Gouut,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it 
taliy  surpaases  that  which  was  practised  by 
e  Batta  of  Sumatra,  or,  it  is  believed,  by  any 
iople  yet  known.  A  man  cannot  marry  until 
!  has  procured  a  human  head,  and  he  who  is 
possession  of  several  may  be  distinguished 
r  bis  proud  and  lofty  bearing  :  for  the  greater 
iflober  of  heads  which  a  man  has  obtained, 
e  greater  will  be  his  rank  in  the  next  world. 
be  cbiefs  sometimes  make  excursions  of  con- 
ilerable  duration  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
quiring  heads,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
&ured  of  having  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
iti  in  the  next  world.  If  they  are  at  peaoe 
ith  their  neighbours,  they  proceed  in  their 
iQoea  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 

which  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
nn  afford  them  easy  access.  Upon  their 
m«l  near  a  village,  if  the  parly  be  small, 
<y  take  up  their  poaition  in  the  bushes  close 

some  pathway,  and  attack  a  passer  by  un- 
'«res.  If  the  party  be  large  they  are  bolder 

their  operations,  and  an  attempt  will  perhaps 
'  made  to  surprise  a  whole  village.  For  this 
Impose  they  will  remain  concealed  in  the 
ogle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  during  the 
^h  U)d  at  night  will  surround  the  village  so 
wpletely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
^ded  victims ;  and  an  hour  or  two  before 
^ybreak,  when  the  inhabitants  are  supposed 
'  ilMp  the  soundest,  the  attack  will  be  oom- 
«iioeii  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  and  their 
ctims  are  destroyed  as  they  endeavour  to 
^pe.  Apparently  the  practice  is  only  general 
BOA);  those  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  banks  of 
le  ]kTtt  rivers,  on  which  distant  voyages  can 
(  made  with  facility,  the  Dyak  race  in  the 
Htkern  parts  of  the  island  being  content  with 


an  occasional  human  saorxfioe  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.  They  had  a  craving  for  skulls  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  is  sacred  as  with  the  Karen 
and  Chinese  and  they  believe  that  the  Divine 
Being  eats  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  oflferings 
made  to  him.  They  have  a  tradition  about  a 
deluge,  from  which  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
Dyak  escaped.  The  minor  spirits,  called  '*  An« 
tu"  are  largely  worshipped.  Ihe  name  for 
the  Almighty  Good  Spirit  is  Yaoah  or  Jowab, 
almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  form  of  Jeho- 
vah, He  is  also  called  Toppa  and  in  his  wor- 
ship •  women  are  the  celebrants. 

Head  hunting  is  now  scarcely  heard  of:  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  simple,  and  truthful,  loyal, 
grateful  and  are  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
Chastity  before  marriage  is  not  insisted  on  and 
they  marry  when  grown  up.  The  men  wear  a 
narrow  loin  cloth  passed  between  the  thighs. 
The  women  have  a  still  narrower  stripe  of  cloth 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  hips  half  way  down 
the  thighs  and  affords  little  concealment.  The 
clans  have  different  languages  and  they  have 
no  written  character. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archipelago, 
describes  a  race  called   Idaan  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  who  suspended  hu- 
man skulls  in  their  houses.  St.  John,  in  his 
Indian   Arohipelago,  says    that  the  dominant 
Malay    and   the   colonists   of    China   are  an 
active  and  industrious  but   turbulent   and  in- 
tractable part  of  the  population  {Beveu  de  deux 
Mondes,  II.)      The  Dyak,  who  in  their  physi- 
cal and    social    characteristics    resemble   the 
Tarajah     of  Celebes  (Priiehard,    Beaearckes 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind)^  the 
people  in   the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and   the 
Arafura  tribes  of  Papua,  may  be  regarded  a» 
the  aborigines  of  the  Archipelago.  But,  though 
the  name  may  be  applied  to  all  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  island,  it  is  not  so  used  by  themselves. 
There  are  other   natives  in    distinct  localities 
with  chnractf  ristics  of  their  own.  The  Dusun, 
or  the   villagers  of  the  north,  an  agricultural 
people,  the  Murut  in  the  inland  parts  of  Brune, 
the  Kadians  of  the  same  country,  an  industrious 
peaceful  nation,  valuable  for  those  qualities  ; 
and  the  Kayan,  more  numerous,  more  powerful, 
and  more   warlike  than  any  other  in  Borneo. 
They  are   an  inland  race  inhabiting   a  district 
extending   from    about    sixty    miles  up   the 
interior   from   Tanjong  Barram   to  within   a 
similar  distance  on  the  eastern  shore.    Fierce, 
reckless  of  life  and  hot-blooded  in  their  nature, 
they  are  nevertheless  represented  to  be   hospi* 
table,  kind  and  faithful  to  their  word,  and  honest 
in    their    dealings.     Next   to    them   are    the 
Millanowe  southward  and  westward,  living  on 
rivers  near  the  sea — an  industrious  intelligent 
people,  who   occasionally  take  heada,  but  have 
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not  the  feroeity  of  the  Kayan.  The  Tntar, 
Balanian,  and  Kanowit  have  dialects  of  their 
own,  and  are  wild  and  aarage  in  their  manners. 

Another  writer  says  that  there  are  eleven 
tribes  located  between  the  Malay  of  the 
ooast,  and  the  Kay&n,  namely  the  Kanawit, 
Bakatan,  Lugat,  Tan-yong,  Tatau,  Balinian, 
Funan,  Sakapan,  Kajaman,  Bintulu  and  Tilinn 
the  majority  of  whom  are  tributary  to  the  K^y^n* 
The  six  first  mentioned  are  all  more  or 
less  tatooed,  both  male  and  female,  and  certain- 
ly have  all  sprung  from  the  one  called  Kana- 
wit,  who,  in  habits,  closely  assimilate  to  the 
Dyak  of  all  Saribus  whose  neighbours  they  are. 
The  tribes  Funan,  Sakapan  and  Kajnman  are 
the  chief  collectors  of  camphor  And  bird's  nests. 
The  trees  which  are  abundant,  and  produce 
excellent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty 
species,  many  of  the  other  kinds  not  useful  as 
timber  trees,  are,  or  might  be  valuable  for  mak- 
ing charcoal,  pot-ash,  pearlash,  &c.  Several 
kinds  of  oaks  are  found  in  the  forests,  but 
being  of  quick  growth  and  soft  wood,  their 
timber  is  not  esteemed. — {Low^s  Sarawak^  p. 
59  to  61.)  Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  island,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from  the  Mauritius, 
although  it  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  ex- 
port to  China.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  are 
larf;e  forests  of  it. 

At  the  mouths  of  roost  of  the  rivers  on  the 
ea^t  coast  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  north 
and  north  east  coasts,  are  found  the  Orang 
Bajii,  a  kind  of  sea  gipsies.  They  dwell  in 
boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen,  which  are 
covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mat- 
ting. Each  boat  contain^  aboat  fifteen  inha- 
biiants»  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  catching  and 
curing  fish  and  trepang,  and  in  making  salt 
from  sea-weed.  The  latter  they  dispose  of  to 
the  Dyaks.  The  women  are  equally  skilful 
with  the  men,  both  in  fishing  and  in  the 
management  of  the  boats.  During  the  south- 
east monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  they  cruize  about 
Fassir  and  Pulo  Laut ;  but  when  the  monsoon 
changes,  anri  the  weather  becomes  tempestuous, 
they  sail  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
which  at  this  season  are  distinguished  for  their 
freedom  from  storms  or  other  annoyances. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
tribes  of  the  brown  race,  whose  warlike  habits, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  missiles,  will  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  a  less  civilized  race  from 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  island  of  Borneo  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Eastern  India,  that  the  continent  of  America 
bears  to  Europe,  being  a  country  in  which  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the   further  east  may 
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find  a  refuge  from  religiooa  penecatioB,  v 
escape  the  disadvantages  of  over^popalstioBis 
the  mother  country.     Thas  we  find  the  eom 
of  the  island  to  be  inhabited  by  sevenl  sitMi 
totally  unconnected  with  each  othar,  gotcn^ 
by   their  own  laws,  and   adopting  tbdr  en 
peculiar  manners  and  customs.    The  vitteoM 
is  occupied  by  Malays  and  Chittese»  the  Mcti 
west  coast  by  the  half*catte  desceiidsnts  of  tn 
Moors  of  Western   India ;  the  aorth  psrt  bv 
the  Cochin  Chinese ;  the  norih-esst  eoiit  ^« 
the  Sulu*;  and   the  east   and    south  eoasti  ^n 
the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes.    In  additiofl  t« 
these,  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  ivfiiiA 
tribes,  living  in  prahus,   and  waaderiBg  abtfr. 
the  shores  of  the  island  :  the  Lsavn  froc 
Magindano  ;  and  the  Orang  Baju  and  Omt" 
Tidong,   source  unknown.     Except  oo  t^ 
spots  on    the   north-west    ooast»  where  tr^ 
Dyaks  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  ses,  t:; 
prior  tribes    have  all  retired  into  the  iatenr. 
The   Dyak,   who     are  the    Orang-Beiro^  "^ 
aboriginal   inhabitants    of  ^roeo,  toetlttcti 
by   far   the   most  interesting  portion  of  n 
population.     They  are  scattered  in  saill  tr^ 
over  the    face  of   the    ialand,    those  inkib- 
iting  the  banks   of    the    laiige  riferi  brii 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  oae  bc^ 
powerful  than    the  rest  ;  but   the  tribes  wb:.i 
reside  in  the  depths  of  the  forests^  wVm  tW 
communication  between  them  is  nwre  difin-*. 
are  generally  perfectly  distinct  fromeseh  ctiirf. 
and  these  people   would  scarcely  koovtlifi 
other  human  beings  existed  beside  theanehn. 
were  not  individnals  of  their  little  eomcto  t*a 
sometimes  cat  off  by  the  roving  warricn  c^i 
distant,  and  more  powerful  tribe.    The  nnvj 
tribes  are  said  to  differ  considerably  fircm  tKt 
other,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw   individnals  helouiv: 
to  several  distinct  tribes,  who,  with  the  eiff> 
tion  of  a  difference  of  dialect,  might  he  reeve* 
nized  as  the  same  people,  those  who  Lmfi 
entirely  on  the  water  beitig  roach  darker  thr. 
the  rest.     It  is    said  by  the  Dyak  thes»}«'i. 
that  some  parts  of  the   interior  are  iabsbr^. 
by  a  woolly  haired  people  ;  but  as  tkev  «iA> 
assert  that  men  with  tails  like  monkcjVtC 
living  in  trees,  are  also  diacoverable,  the  •c^ 
racy  of  their  aeconnta  may  be  doubted-  ofi 
met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  either,  he*  ^ 
a  woolly -haired  people  is  to  be  found  seitM^- 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Pemnsola,  ^^ 
existence  in  Borneo  seems  by  no  meant  m^ 
bable.      The  Dyak  are  of  the  middle  vtt,  »v*. 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  ate  coatissi « 
cramped  up  in  their  little  canoes,  are  ivvmiV* 
straight-limbed,  and  well  formed.    Their  aa^* 
are  well  rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  ■** 
cnlar,  but    where  physical  streoftth  is  <**  '' 
exerted  in  carrying   a  burthen,  the?  f*  *' 
inferior  to  the  more  spare  bodied  Chii«eff  ^ ' 
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leri.    Their  feet  i^  short  and  broad,  and  I  Sourabaya  aeon  after   her  arriral  from  Cele* 


beir  toea  tarn  a  little  inwarda,  ao  that  in 
ralking  they  do  not  require  a  very  wide  path, 
'he  Daiife  patha  are  found  very  inconvenient 
•y  a  European  traveller.  The  patha  uaed  by 
lie  Dyaks  and  Chiiieae  being  generally  worn 
lown  several  inchea  below  the  surface  of  the 
oil,  and,  aa  they  are  very  little  wider  than 
he  foot,  pedeatrarn  exercise  provea  both  pain- 
oland  fatiguing.  The  Chineas  guidea  told  him 
hat  be  should  soon  become  accuatomed   to 


bea,  ahe  was,  for  a  native,  extremely  fair, 
and  her  portrait  would  not  have  diagraced  the 
'*  Book  of  Beauty."  In  complexion,  the 
Dyak  are  much  fairer  than  the  Mali^  from 
whom  theyalao  differ  greatly  in  diapositiou  and 
general  appearance,  although  not  ao  much  aa 
to  lead  to  the  concluaion  that  they  could  not 
have  aprung  from  the  aame  aource,  giving 
rather   the  idea  that  the  oauae  of  the  diasimi- 


larity  has  proceeded  from  the  long  disconnec- 
beie  by-waysy  from  which  be  judged  that  |  tion  of  the  Malay  from  the  original  stock,  in 
he  settlers  had  adopted  the  native  mode  .  addition  to  their  admixture  and  intercourae 
if  valking  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  since  with  foreign  nationa.  The  Dyak  are  a  mueh 
heir  arrival  in  the  country.  Their  foreheads  '  auperior  people  to  the  Malay,  although  the 
tre  broad  and  flat,  and  their  eyea,  which  are    latter  affect  to  consider  them  as  beings  little  re- 


)laoed  farther  apart  than  those  of  Europeans, 
ippear  longer  than  they  really  are,  from  an  in- 
lolent  habit  of  keeping  the  eye  half  cloaeJ.  The 


moved  from  the  orang-outan.     The  moat  nu» 
meroua  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  found  con- 
gregated in  villagea  on  the  banks  of  the  rivcra 
wter  comers  are  generally  higher  up  the  foie-  '  and  the  large  inland  lakea  ;   but  they  also  pos-» 
lead  than  thoae  nearer  to  the  noae,  ao  that  .aeaa  several  towna  of  considerable  size.     The 
rere  a  straight   line   drawn  perpendicularly  j  capital  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  .on  the  weat 


lowQ  the  face,  the  eyea  would  be  found  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  right  angles  with  It.  Their 
iheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  their  faoea  are 
;eDeralIy  plump,  and  their  featurea  altogether 
)ear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Cochin  Chinese  than  of  any  other  of  the  demi- 
n?ilized  nationa  in  Eastern  India.  The  Laoa 
tribes  inhabiting  the  inland  parta  of  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly  the  aame 
nee  as  the  Dyak,  apeaking  a  dialect  of  the 
tame  language  ;  and,  aa  the  Cochin  Chinese 
ire  probably  descendanta  of  tbeae  people,  civil- 
ized by  communication  with  the  Chinese,  the 
resemblance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Cochin  Chinese,  however,  are  physically  au- 
perior to  the  Dyak,  the  natural  results  of  a 
different  mode  of  life.  The  hair  is  strait  and 
bUck,  and  ia  kept  cut  rather  short  by  both 
kxes,  but  if  permitted,  would  grow  to  great 
length.  Some  of  the  Dyak  women  who  are 
married  to  Chineae  adopt  the  fashion  of  wearing 
tails.  He  never  aaw  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
beard  among  the  men,  than  a  few  atraggling 
hain  scattered  over  the  chin  and  the  upper  lip. 
The  Dvsk  conntenance  ia  highly  prepossessing, 
noit  than  that  of  any  people  he  had  yet 
eocoontered.  The  oonntenancea  of  the  Dyak 
vomea,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  generally 
extremely  intereating,  which  ia,  perhaps  in  a 
peat  measure  owing  to  the  aofit  expreaaion 
given  by  their  long  eyekahra,  and  by  their 
^bit  of  keeping  the  eyea  half  cloaed.  In  form 
%  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  Dyak  wife  of 
i  Chinese,  whom  he  met  with  at  Sinkawan, 
*>•,  in  point  of  peraonal  attractions,  auperior 
^  any  eastern  beauty  who  had  yet  oome  un- 
der his  observation,  with  the  single  exception 
^  one  of  the  aame  race,  from  the  north-weat 


coast  ia  Sigao,  a  town  about  forty  day  a  jour- 
ney up  the  Ton  liana  river,  which  haa  a  popu- 
lation of  aeveral  thousanda.  The  Dyak  in* 
habit  thatched  bamboo  houaea,  erected  upon 
piles,  thoae  belonging  to  each  family  or  petty 
tribe  being  joined  together  by  meana  of  a 
stage  or  verandah  running  along  the  front. 
Many  of  the  small  villages  are  defended  by 
stockades,  and  the  ladders  by  which  they  as- 
cend into  their  dwellings  are  alwaya  pulled 
up  when  they  ret  ire  to  rest  at  night.  Under 
these  dwellinga  the  pigs  are  kept ;  for,  although 
aome  of  the  tribea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Malay 
have  adopted  the  mahomedan  religion,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  rigid  in  their  observance  of 
its  tenets  to  abstain  from  the  uae  of  pork.  The 
Dyak  cultivate  rice  in  large  quantitiea,  as  it 
forms  their  principal  vegetable  food,  their 
animal  austenance  being  pork,  fish  and  the  flesh 
of  deer  and  other  animala  which  are  procured 
by  the  chaae.  Some  of  the  tribea  poaaeas  bowa 
and  arrows,  but  the  aumpit  or  blow  pipe,  a 
wooden  tube  about  five  feet  long,  through 
which  small  bamboo  arrows  are  ahot  with  great 
precision,  is  in  more  general  uae.  The  arrows 
are  steeped  in  the  most  subtle  poison,  which 
deatroya  birds  and  smaller  animals,  when  struck 
with  tbero,  almost  instantaneously,  a  slight 
wound  from  an  arrow  on  which  the  poiaon  ia 
strong,  being  said  to  occaaion  inevitable  death, 
even  to  man.  The  effecta  of  weapona  of  this 
description  are  alwaya  exaggerated  by  thoae 
who  uae  them ;  the  poiaon  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  ao  destructive  to  the  human 
species  as  it  ia  repreaented  ;  and  although  the 
Dyaka  assert  that  no  antidote  is  known,  yet 
the  preparation  of  the  poison  being  similar  to 


that  practised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
CQut  of  Celebes.    This  one  he  met  with   at  |  Celebes,  for  which  a  remedy  has  been  discover: 
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ed,  the  people  of  Borneo  are  probably 
acquainted  with  it.  They  show  no  hesitation 
in  eating  animals  which  have  been  killed  by 
their  arrows,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
of  removing  the  flesh  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  wounded  part.  The  poison,  which  is  call- 
ed ippo  throughout  the  island,  consists  of  the 
juice  of  a  tree,  and  its  mode  of  preparation 
appears  to  be  perfectly  similar  to  that  practise<) 
in  Java,  and  other  islands  where  it  is 
employed. 

Borneo,  as  a  mineral  country,  is  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  East  ;  producing  gold,  coal, 
antimony,  and  iron,  while  caoutchouc  and  gut- 
ta  percha,  are  amongst  its  vegetable  products. 
-  The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Balawi  or 
Bajang  are  more  extensive  than  any  yet  dis* 
covered  on  the  island.  From  the  river  Baram, 
coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bintu- 
1q,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Bajang  river, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  Tujol  Nang,  there 
is  a  seam  exposed  upwards  of  thirteen  feet  in 
thickness.  At  different  other  parts  of  the  river 
and  also  in  several  of  its  branches,  coal  is  found 
in  abundance.  From  Tujol  Nang  the  strike 
of  the  coal  is  sooth  ward  across  Dragon's  plain. 
It  is  again  found  in  the  river  Lang-Tha 
(a  distance  from  the  former  place  of  about 
fifty  miles)  where  it  is  extensively  exposed 
on  the  surface,  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion for  several  years.  Iron  ore  of  a  quality 
yielding  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  iron 
abounds  in  the  Baluwi  or  Bajang  district, 
from  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  or  over  a  district  compris- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  the  extreme  breadth  of 
the  island.  The  irou  manufactured  from  the 
ore  of  the  above  district  is  much  preferred  to 
that  of  Europe  by  the  Malays  and  other  natives 
of  Borneo  as  being  Superior,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  charcoal  being  the  melting  material  usedf 
as  in  Sweden. 

'  The  varieties  of  animal  life  are  gr^t,  some 
species  of  Actinia,  of  enormous  site  occur 
in  the  China  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  ftsh  live  within  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds 
in  Borneo  and  21  in  Sumatra,  20  are  common 
to  both  islands.  Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in  Java, 
SO  are  common  to  both  islands.  Of  21  of 
Sumatra  and  27  of  Java,  II  are  common  to 
both  islands. 

The  Malay  of  Borneo,  firmly  believe  in 
ghosts.  If  a  man  die  or  be  killed,  they  are 
afraid  to  pass  the  place. — Wallace  I,  161. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi^yhgo^  No.  2, 
February  l%^^,p,  141.  VohUL  John*9  In- 
diaii  Archipelago^  Vol.  II.  p  265.    Quarterly 


Mindoro  ;  Legetan  Islands ;  Soloo  Archi«Ufr . 
Kyan  ;  New  Guinea;  Ladrone  laitadi ;  U 
wang  ;  Marco  Polo. 

BORNEO  CAMPHOB,  SeeMiaiak  Knee 
Camphor ;  Kruing. 

BORO>BODOE.  A  great  buddkist  trni-ir 
in  Java,  with  figures  similar  to  those  ia  the  b*}- 
dhist  temple  at  6yah« 

BOKODHA,  Uria.  Bauhinia  variepta.- 
Linn. 

BORO-JUAN,  Bbmo.  Ptyebotos  siwv. - 
Z).  C. 

BOROKOLEE,  Tel.  Uria.  This  tree.  n> 
posed  to  be  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  hu  to  ex- 
treme height  of  SO  feet,  circumfereace  3  \n\ 
height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  cf  t'-* 
first  branch  8 'feet.  PUnks,  doors,  boi'^ 
matchlock  stocks,  and  palanquioa  are  b»Ic  i 
its  wood.  The  leaves  pounded  and  dacJ 
with  turmeric  ate  supposed  to  be  efficiooiu  ^ 
curing  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  also  uk' 
medicinally  in  diseases  of  infants.  The  l/t- 
yields  a  lac.  The  large  trees  are  scirce  (r 
young  trees  very  common.— CoptoM  if'  "* 
donaJd, 

BORBERA  ASHNEH.— 22ey2e. 

Chulchilhera.    HiJin. 

A  lichen  of  the  Himalaya:  withticm^rj 
it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colouring  matter,  i' '. 
is  used  accordingly  as  a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  J.  I' 
Hooker  found  only  this  Borrera,  on  the  Dvik 
pnss  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  eleuii«.c  :' 
2^,000  feet ;  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  il^^s 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  wiodi.— 
RoyU  ;  Hook.  Him,  Bat,  O^Shaughieti^,y\' 
672.  Z.  in  Indian  Field. 

m 

BORRO.  See  Bodo. 

BORSTELS,     Dut.  Bristles. 

BORSTEN,     Obr.  Briatlea. 

BORTSAUCH&R,    Eua.  BtsoaHs. 

B0RT8TENES.  See  Kherson. 

BOS.  A  genus  of  Bovine  aniiaala,  tfceB'>r."r 
of  which  alio  are  the  musk  ox,  the  Bisoiir;'* 
or  bisons,  the  Taurines  or  Ozoo,  and  Babti^  * 
or  buffaloes.  These  inhabit  cold*  tem^**- 
and  hot  climates,  the  Taurines  of  tnf -» 
countries,  however,  obtain  a  cooler  uimoi^'^ 
on  the  mountains,  though  the  bumped  tfU« 
seem  proper  to  tho  hottest  regions  of  tke  ^  • 
world:  The  Bisontines  aubdivide  into  •< 
bisons  proper  and  the  yak. 

The  Indian  Gour,  Bos  ffaunu,  the  GtiI  * 
Orissa,  Indian  sportsmea  peraiat  ia^caikr: . 
btaon. 

All  Bisontines  have  eyiindncal  horai. 


£m«Mr,  ^^9.  223,1?.  497      Marryat* 9  Indian  \B\if}\t  naked   muzale,   long,  shagiry  bof.  *<", 
Archipela{jfO,  p.  10,  EarV 8  Indian   ^rc^jf>«- I  pecially  on   the  bead,  chin,  and    fortqa^''' 
'^Oi  p.   270.       See  Tawec  Tawee  islands,  1  and  the  tail  ia  short,  the  Biaontines  labc^ 
India ;  Katiow  ;  Jintawan  \  Orang  Laut ;  Malay;    into  bisons  proper  and  tho  Yak. 
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The  Caucasian  bison  (B«  Caucaeicus)  is 
KtiLl  found  on  mount  Caucasus  from  the 
river  Kuban  to  tbe  sources  of  the  Pish.  The 
traveller  Bell  mentions  a  kind  of  bison,  under 
the  term  Urus  or  Uhr-ox,  in  tbe  country  of 
the  Tzulimm  Tartars,  and  the  Yak  seems  to 
Kcur  there  both  wild  and  tame. 

Tbo  Tak,  Bos  poepfuigtis  or  B,  grwmieiUy  or 
Poepha^us  grunniens,  in  form,  approaches  the 
raurines.  There  is  less  inequality  of  the  fore 
md  hiod  quarters^  still  14  pairs  of  ribs,  long 
bair  on  the  fore-quarters,  and  pendant  from  the 
9»nks,  but  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
L'hounr  tail,  the  horns  are  longer  than  in  the 
modern  typical  Bisons,  and  their  tips  curve  con- 
liderabiy  baeknrards — ^instead  of  the  rigid  semi- 
:ireular  flexure  in,  at  least,  the  bulls  of  the 
Bisons  proper.  All  appear  to  have  the  same 
minting  voice.  Tbo  general  aspect  of  the 
I'ak,  it  fflsy  be  added,  is  distinctly  BisoiUine, 
md  it  carries  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the 
nibgroap.  The  Yak  is  indigenous  to  High 
Tibet,  and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where 
bey  aie  still  tolerably  numerous  in  the  wild 
it^te.  It  is  extensively  domesticated,  and  is 
•be  ordinary  tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion 
>f  tbe  globe.  The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the 
Oong  or  B(ut  Ohour. 

Tbe  Banting,  or  Sumatran  ox,  the  Bos  bant- 
ne,  Bojffles ;  B.  Icncopryranus,  Qitoy  and 
9amard,  B.  Sondaicus,  Muller,  is  a  native  of 
be  Malay  peninsula^  Martaban,  Java,  Borneo 
md  Bali  but  is  not  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  any 
)f  tbe  Philippine  Islauds.' 

Another  wild  Ox,  called  Saladnng  by  the 
ilalay,  aeems  to  occur  along  with  it. 

Tbe  Buffalo,  Bos  bubalus,  of  Brisson,  is  found 
'ild,  and  tbe  tame  one  is  all  over  S.  E.  Asia, 
ind  is  distinguished  by  its  larj^e  flat  horns  some 
iirved  and  some  long  (spirocerus  and  macro- 
ierus.)  Its  ribs  are  large,  flat  and  white.  It 
3  the  buffalo,  huSie  and  Biiffel  of  the  English 
?reuch  and  Germans,  and  B.  Arna,  (Hodgson) 
i  ooe  variety  and  the  Manilla  buffalo  is  an- 
other. It  is  the  Bhains,  Mbains,  Hind,  of 
odia,  Karbo,  Malay.  Tbe  domesticHted  buf- 
alo  is  largely  used  for  burthen  and  draft' 

The  Gayal  or  Boa  frontalis,  Lambert, 

Boo  Gayeos,  Colebroote. 

lobay  goru .Bsno. 

Hivai,.. HlMD. 

•syai „ 

(vijaogli Pebs. 

ietbana Kocn-Hi. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forest  from  Silhet  to 
Uracan,  and  is  also  domesticated  and  breeds 
^itb  tbe  common  cattle.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
iu  and  shape  of  the  English  bull,  has  short 
^rns,  a  short  tail,  a  large  dew  lap,  no  mane  or 
lamp. 


Shial KocH-HX. 

J*hoiig-oaa  ...Arhakak. 

Nunec Bonu. 

Qau-vera Sinoh, 


The  Gour  or  Gaur,  Bos  gaurus^ 
Bos  gour.— JVai^.      |   Bos  aculeatas,  Cuviii\ 

Occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  it 
has  limbs  more  like  a  deer.  Indian  sportsmen 
call  it  the  bison. 

The  Zebn  or  Bos  Indicus  of  Linnceus,  is 
the  B.  doraesticus,  B.  Indicus,  B.  Zebu;  and  B. 
Taurus  Zebu  of  authors  and  has  many  English 
synonyms,  but  that  of  Brahminy  Bull  is  the 
most  usual.  They  occur  domesticated  through- 
out India,  all  Southern  Asia  and  the  Archi'- 
pelaj<o,  and  are  largely  used  for  draught. 

Naturalists  have  generally  made  two  divi- 
sions of  cattle,  the  humped  kinds  of  tropical 
countries,  the  Zebu  or  Bos  Indicus  of  India,  and 
the  common  unhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Tau- 
rus. As  with  dogs  and  pigs,  the  domestic  oaf  tie 
are  certainly  from  more  than  one  stock.  Hump* 
ed  cattle  were  domesticated  in  Egypt  as  ear« 
ly  as  the  1 2th  dynasty,  that  is  B.  0.  21 00,  and 
they  have  greater  osteological  differences  from 
common  cattle  than  the  fossil  species  of  Europo 
B.  primigeneus,  longifrons  and  frontosus,  have 
from  each  other,  and  their  habits  also  differ. 
The  Zebu  of  India  seldom  seeks  the  shade  and 
never  goes  to  stand  knee  deep  in  the  water  like 
the  cattle  of  Europe.  They  run  wild  in  parts 
of  Oudh  and  Kohilcund  and  can  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  region  infested  by  tigers,  They  have 
given  rise  to  many  races.  The  European  breeds 
of  humpless  cattle  are  extremely  numerous  per* 
haps  fifty  in  number.  The  genus  Bos  readily 
yields  to  domestication.  The  three  fossil  species 
are  the  parents  of  those  of  Europe,  and  the  B. 
Indicus,  the  Yak,  the  Gayal,  the  Arni  and  the 
Bubalus  have  all  been  domesticated. — Danoin 
Eng,  Gyc^  See  Bibos  ;  Bovidse ;  Bubalus  ;  Ga- 
vseus ;  Mammalia;  Poephagus. 

BOSCA  TRINBRVA,  Roxh.y  a  large  tree, 
of  the  Circar  mountaius  :  the  wood  is  not 
known,  nor  if  it  be  used  in  the  arts. — Bokde 

MS.  S. 

BOdCAWEN,  a  British  admiral  who,  in 
1749,  sailed  for  India  with  a  great  armament. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  David,  he  took 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
marched  against  Pondicherry,  to  which  he  laid 
siefce  on  23rd  June  1748,  but  rabed  the  siege 
in  November.  In  1749  he  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Taojore.  In  August  he  received  Madras 
from  the  French,  and  in  October  returned  to 

England. 

H08TAN  AFROZ,  Hikd.,  Celosia  cristata. 

BOSWELLIA.  A  genua  of  plants,  of. 
which  the  B.  glabra  and  B.  serrate,  syn.  of  B, 
thurifera  occur  in  India,  they  yield  a  fragrant 
gum  resin  otlled  Luban,  Arab,  also  Kundur 
Arabf  supposed  to  be  the  upavo^  of  Theo- 
phrafctus,  and  the  Thurea  virgo  of  the  Komans. 
It  seems  lo  be  the  olibanum  and^  identical  with 
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the  frankincense  that  was  uaed  by  the  ancients 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Dr.  Carter  des- 
cribed/  and  figured  the  frankincense  tree  of  Ara- 
bia, and  Captains  Cnittenden,  Vaughan  and 
Kempthorne  have  noted  the  presence  of  frank- 
incense trees  in  the  Somali  country.  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  described  three  of  these  trees  with  figures, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Frankincense^  or  Oli- 
bannm  of  commerce,  is  obtained  from  the  Somali 
country,  and  from  Hadramaut  in  Arabia,  being 
partly  re-exported  from  India  to  Europe.  He 
described  five  plants  under  this  genus,  and 
named  the  three  new  ones — Boswellia  Carterii 
(Mohr  Madow  of  the  Somali)  ;  Boswellia  Bhau 
Bajiana  (Mohr  Add  of  the  Somali),  and  Bos- 
wellia Frereana  (Tegar  of  the  Somali.) 

The  frankincense  of  India  is  the  produce  of 
a  species  of  Boswellia.  Olibanuro  is  yielded 
by  Boswellia  serrata  or  B.  thnrifera.  B.  gla- 
bra yields  a  resin,  also  used  as  incense  and  as 
pitch,  and  resins  analogous  to  oiibanum  are  ob- 
tained from  species  of  Croton,  Bailleria,  Amy- 
rts.  Idea,  and  Loatia,  of  America. 

BOSWELLIA  GLABRA.— i?aar2>. 
Its  gum  resin. 


8t1a«e Hind. 

Koonthareekum  ..  Mal. 
Koondrieum  Tam. 


Mor»da Tam. 

QoogoU Ibl. 

Googoolapoo  chettooTsL. 


A  small  tree  ;  leaves  pinnate,  deciduous : 
flowers  terminal,  small,  white  with  a  red  nec« 
tary,  anther»  yellow  •  yields  the  gum  salai,  a 
tesiu,  which  is  used  as  incense  and  for  pitch  in 
some  psrts  of  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Coromandel.  This 
tree  is  very  rare  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna.  It 
yields  the  odoriferous  gum  resin  called  "  fru- 
gal."— Powell^  Hand-hook.  Econ.  Prod.  Pun- 
jab. Roxb.  Bohde  M8.  8.  See  Oiibanum. 

BOSWELLIA  SERRATA.— i'fflcA. 

B.  thurifera  Coleh.Soxb.  II.  283. 

SaJai Beko.  |  Luban Bbno. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Coromandel  moun* 
tains,  in  the  south  Concan,  in  the  jungles  above 
Bajoor,  in  the  hill  of  Shendoorin  Belgaum.  It 
produces  the  gum  resin  oiibanum,  (Koondu- 
roo,  Hind.)  v^hich  is  chiefly  used  as  a  grateful 
incense,  but  given  internally  is  stimulant,  as- 
tringent and  diaphoretic,  Voigt. — 148.  Roxh, 
II.  883. 

BOSWELLU  THURIFERA.— iifo«6. 
Boswellia  aerrata.-^iStocA. 


Kundur ;  Zucbir  Ab.  Guz, 

Bivtoj... It 

liQ^n M Bkno. 

6al«i? ,» 

Lubao.  Dra.  Hxnd.Pkr8. 

Awnlkaiidur.... Hind. 

Pup^salai ....Uimd. 


Oanda  Barosa  ...  BrvD. 

Kundur «.  ...Psaa. 

Kundurya PaH8. 

Lubanyi Strug. 

Parangi  Sambraoi  Tam. 
Kuuduru Til. 


BOTA  KADnn. 

A  tall  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  whieli 
the  olibanum,it  grows  on  the  hills  of  theDeecsi; 
in  the  Koncan  jungles,  above  Bajoor,  n  tht 
hill  of  Shendoor,  in  the  Belganm  eoUeetontc, 
in  Bundlekund,  it  is  a  native  of  the  montsis- 
ous  tracts  of  Central  India,  and  very  convM 
in  the  Shahabad  country.  Dr.  Hooker  reonrti 
of  this  plant,   that,  in  ascending  froa  Bd- 
cuppee  in  Behnr  to  the  heischt  of  1,560  fait, 
he  came  upon  a  small  foreat  of  the  ladiu 
Oiibanum  Botwellia  thurifera,    eaospieum 
from   its  psle  bark  and    spreadieg    cant4 
branches,  leafy  at  their  tips  •  its  aeaenl  i|h 
pearance  being  a  good  deal  like  thst  of  tW 
mountain  ash.     The  gum,  oelebiated  throaf^ 
out  the  East,  was  flowing  abundantly  from  tii 
trunk,  very  fragrant  and    transpaieat.    TV 
Salai  or  Solar  tree,   BoneeUia    iimrijtn. 
remarks  Dr.  Irvine,  is  plentiful  in  the  Ajaetr 
hills :  the  gunda  birosa  is  prepared  from  U< 
gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  ia  simitar  ia  sppetr 
ance  and  qualities  to  Venice  turpentine.     Ilii 
brought  from  liiewar,  Hamotee  and  the  Sbck- 
hawattee  hills  :  and  is  considered  stiBiolatist : 
an  oil  is  distilled  from  it,  aaid  to  cute  gosMT- 
hoea.     It  is  used  also  in  ointments :  mack  ssei 
in  painting  and  by  the  lakheri,  one   ataii 
costing    twelve    rupees    from   the  8hsksb»< 
country.    Dr.    O'Shaughncssy    obtained  fix 
specimens  of  the  resinous  products  then  ctl«-i 
sale  gond  or  sale  lassa.     At  Chaadal|:iir  it  « 
termed  gunda  hiroza,   and   in  the  dry  8t*?« 
sukJiq,  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  tboiij^i; 
the  English  oiibanum  to  be  the  prodooe  of  ii 
Amyris,  partly  because  he  could  not  find  t**i 
the   **  sale"    resin  was  used  aa  incense  b>'J» 
hindoos.     The  tree,  also,  grows  at  CboU  NV-- 
pore  where  its  wood  is  soft  and  white.    1' 
B.  glabra  and  B.  thurifera  both  fomiik  * ' 
male  frankincense  of  Dioscorides.    The  ««> 
oiibanum  occurs  in  reddish  or  pale  yeflow  tet:*. 
oval,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  sometimes,  in  df9«*, 
opsqiie    brittle   masses.    The  gunda   bintt 
of  the  bszars  is  soft,  ductile,  opaqne,  greecat 
and  white.     The  odour  is  balaamie  asd  r(^ 
nous,  especially  while  the  resin  ia  borsb-r; 
the  flavour  balsamic,  and  rather  bitter.    Tm 
powder,  is  citron   yellow.     It  ia  freqsn*> 
adulterated  by  dammeri  aandaraeh,  and  ot^ 
cheaper  resins  •  when  chewed  the  bard  rv^ 
aoftens,  and  dissolves  partially  in  the  Mbn. 
which    it    renders    white    and    enulfi^^ 
OShaughneiBy,  Hooker  Him.    Jow.  p-  S^- 
Med.  Top.  of  Ajnuer.  CaL  Cat.  Ex.  ld«t.  M* 
Rohde,  MS.  8.    See  Gums  and  Keains. 

BOT,  also  written  Bhot,  the  race  wfft^^n 
Tibet,  Bhutan,  Ladakh  and  Balti.  l^'' 
language  is  the  oldest  of  tkeXaiiBiaa  ters- 
ations.  See  Bhot. 

BOTA  K ADIMI ;  alao,  BotU  kadapa  cfec*, 


Tel.  Nauclea parvifolia,  R.  I.  &I3;UieTdu^ 
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I  from  the  resemblance  of  the  capsule  to  the 
tamp  used  for  imprestinfl^  the  boUu  or  sec- 
arial  marks  of  the  Madkwa^^harya  bramina. 

fiOTAXY.  There  haa  not  been  any  branch  of 
fatorai  Science,  in  its  relation  to  India  and 
lie  East,  80  derotedly  fpllovred  out  ss  Botany- 
Whether  we  regard  the  personal  labour  under- 
iken  or  the  vast  sums  expended  by  its  ouUi- 
iitors,  or  the  important  advanta^^  which  East* 
rooonntries  hare  derived  from  them;their  names 
agbl  erer  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Daring 
K  past  three  hundred  years,  amongst  <otherSj 
re  Governor  Henry  van  Rheede,  George  Ever^ 
■rd  Rumphins,  Iioooard  Plukenetj  John  Qemrd 
^ocDif^,  Dr.  John,  Klein,  Rottler,  Sonnerat, 
hanberg,  the  elder  John  Burmann  and  the 
oan^  Nicholaa  Laur,  Burmann,  Hermann. 
atberLoareiro  ;  Dr.  William  Jack,  Drs.  Jonfis, 
leming,  Hunter,  Anderson,  Berry,  Heyiie,  Bu^ 
uoan  Hamilton,  Russell,  Noton,  Shuter,  Qo- 
in,  FiDJayson,  Dr.  William  Roxburgh,  Dr. 
lailich,  Dr.  John  Forbes  Roylo,  Blume,  Hoi^- 
iid,  Moon,  Voigl,  Jaequeraont,  Graham,  Mr. 
eotham,  Dr.  William  Griffiths,  Dr,  Wiieht, ' 
r.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr. 
D.  Stewart,  Dr.  Hugh  Oleghorti  and  Major 
eddome,  all  of  whose  nattea  are  fsmiliarto 
<  scientific  world  of  Europe  and  notices  of 
^  will  be  found  in  this  work,  under  their 
spectife  headings. 

As^ricultaral  Societies  and  their  gardens  have 
«n  formed  at  Calcutta,  Sahsrunpore,  Dapdo- 
i  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  Ootaca- 
Qod,  whose  specially  adopted  pr6rinee  it  is  to 
tend  to  the  introduction  of  ne|r  plants  into 
dia  and  to  the  useful  application  of  the  na- 
nl  prodacta  of  the  country.  Dr.  Royle,  writ- 
S  many  years  ago  on   the  prifetieiil  benefits 

the  Calcutta  Botanic  gardftn',  ttientibns 
longit  them,  the  diffusion  of  the  teak,  maho« 
njr.  logwood,  and  casuarins,  though  the  teak 
of  slow  growth,  requiring  from  sixty  to 
|[hty  years  to  attain  the  proper  siae  and  ma-> 
nty  for  ship-building- 

Amoni;  the  plants  which  appeared  to  him 
trtby  of  introduction  from  America  into  India, 
I  different  kinds  of  Ipecacuanaha  as  Cephaslia 
ecaeoanha  affording  the  best,  and  Psychotria 
«tica  and  P.  herbacea,  Bichardsonia  brasi- 
Bsit,  rosea,  and  seabra,  which  give  inferior 
tds  ;  Sarsaparilla,  Jalap,  Quassia,  Gnaia- 
Di  Cusparia,  Cascarilla,  Copaifera,  yielding 
I»m  of  Copaiba  ;  Balsams  of  Tolu  and 
ra  Trees;  rolygala  senega,  Kraroeria  tri- 
ira ;  Coutarea  speeiosa,  a  substitute  for 
mrian  Bark,  and  Baccharia  genistelloidea  ia 
^Her ;  Dipterix  odorata  yielding  the  Ton- 
io  Bean  ;  Brazil  Wood,  Gesalpinia  braai- 
^ns  ;  Rosewood,  Jscaranda  ovalifolia  ;  Hefea 
iuensis  yielding  caoutchouc,  aa  well  aa  the 
Mia  yielding  the  same  subatance ;  Sehiaoa 


moUe ;  Gum  elcmi  tree ;  Berthblletia  excel* 
sa,  or  Brazil  nut  treci  as  all  worthy  of  intro- 
duction as  well  as  others— as  the  Cabbage 
Palm  ;  Araucaria  imbricata  ;  Orchidese,  among 
them  the  Vanilla  ;  Passion  Flowers  and 
Fuchsias,  as  ornamental  plants ;  Ilex  Para- 
guensis,  affording  the  Mate  Tea,  might  also  be 
introduced,  and  from  the  East  of  Africa  the 
Calnmba  plant  and  Telfairia  volubilis.  ly(any 
of  the  Cruciferm  are  cultivated  as  oil  seeds ; 
it  is  worthy  of  experiment  whether  those 
cuHiTated  in  Europe  for  the  same  purpose, 
aa  Brassica  napus  and  campestris,  are  more 
productive  than  the  Indian  species.  Black 
and  white  mustard  might,  without  doubt,  be 
successfully  cultivated,  if  introduced.  Vines 
of  a  superior  kind  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
in  northern  Indis.  The  Carob  tree  is  parti* 
cularly  desirable.  The  Olive,  there  is  great 
probability,  would  succeed,  as  also  the  Cork- 
tree, with  the  Ilex,  Kermea,  Dyer*a  and  Bsr- 
bary  oaks.  The  Laurel  and  Sweet  Bay, 
Manna,  Ash,  Pistachio,  Mastioh,  and  Venice 
Tnrpentine-trees  •  the  species  of  Cistus  yield- 
ing ladanum  ;  Styrax  officinalis  yielding 
Storax ;  the  species  of  Astragalua  affording 
•tragaeanth.  Sumach,  Savine,  Soammony,  and 
Oolocynth,  might  all  be  grown,  aa  well  as 
some  of  the  drugs  of  colder  climates,  as  Pox- 
glove,  Belladonna,  Hemlock,  and  many  others* 
With  these  also  some  African  planta,,  as  Zizy- 
phus  lotus  ;  Dragon's  Blood  Tree  ;  Acacia  vera, 
niloticaatid  Seyal ;  and  from  Persia,  0um  Am- 
moniac and  galbanum  with  a  myrrh  from 
Arabia. 

The  total  estimated  number  of  Indian  speciea 
likely  to  be  included  in  Hooker  and  Tbom- 
son'a  Flora  Indica  are  1 2,000  to  15,000.  The 
climate  of  India  is  generally  tropical,  and  even 
on  mountains  of  4,000  to  6,0U0  feet,  the  vege- 
tation ia  temperate.  The  perennially  humid 
forests  are  uniformly  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  ferns  and  at  elevations  below  5,000  to 
7,000  feet,  by  the  immense  number  of  epiphytal 
Oichidacese,  Orontiaoese  and  Scitaminese.  They 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  than  the 
deer  forest  of  N.  India,  and  are  further  charac- 
terized by  Zingiberacee,  Xyridee,  palms,  Pan- 
daneiB,  DracsBoa,  Piper,  Chloranthus,  Artocar- 
pern  and  Fid;  the  Urticaceae,  Araliacem,  Apo- 
oyoesB,  shrubby  Hubiacese,  Aurantiacem,  Garci- 
niaceae,  Anonaoem,  Nutmega  and  DipterocarpecB, 

In'  the  Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vege- 
tation supersedes  the  subtropical  above  4,000  to 
6,000  feet,  an  elevation  at  which  there  general- 
ly ia  an  annual  fall  of  snow. 

Several  speciea  of  Aostraliatt  genera,  Myr- 
taoeae,  the  Leptospermum,  Bssckia  and  Metro- 
sideros,  are  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
Mahiyan  Archipelago  type  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  flora  of  all  the  perennially  humid  regions 
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of  India,  the   Khassya  mountaimi,  the  upper  I  Prodromiu  Fierce    ImUcoe^  UooLtr  t*  Ik.  a 
Assam  valley,  the  forests  of  the  base  of  the  Hima-    40»'8  Flora  Indiea. 


laya  from  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  the  Mala 
bar  Coast,  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  many  of  the  plants  being 
identical  with  Javanese  mountain  species.  6u- 
altheria  nummularia  ranges  from  the  N.  W. 
Himalaya  to  Java,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  trees  common  to  Java  and  India  are  the 
Sedgwickia  cerasifolia,  Grif,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Liqaidamber  iltiii^ia,  Blume,  Marlea, 
extending  from  China  to  Kashmir.  The  curious 
Cardiopterift  lobata  of  Java,  is  also  a  native  of 
Assam,  and  several  oaks  and  chesnuta,  Anti- 
desmas,  a  willow;  and  Myrica,  are  common  to 
Kbassya  and  Java. 

The  Chinese  type  is  abundant  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  west- 
ward to  Garhwal  and  Kumaon,  but  is  most 
fully  developed  in  Sihkim,  Hhotan  and  the 
Khassia,aod,as  examples,  are  species  of  Aucuba, 
HelwioKisi  Stachyurua,  EnkiMnthos,  Abelia, 
Skimmia,  Bucklandia,  Adamia,  Benthamia,  and 
Corylopsis,  all  of  them  genera  that  have  been 
regarded  almost  excluaively  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ;  also  Mioroptelea  parviflora,  Hamma- 
melis  Chinensit,  Nymphsea  pygmsea,  Vaecinium 
braeteatufo,  Quercus  serrata,  Illicium,  Thea, 
Magnolin,  the  SchizandresB,  Lardizabnlem,  Ca- 
mellia, Deuteia,  Hydrangis,  Viburnum,  Cornece, 
Houttuynia,  Bowringia,  WikstreemiH,  Daphness, 
Heuslovia,  Scepa,  Antldesma,  Bentharoia,  Gou- 
ghia  :  Eiiryale  ferox  which  is  wild  in  the 
Gangetic  delta,  and  is  found  as  far  westward 
as  Kashinic,  is  abundant  iu  China,  and  Nepen- 
thes phyilamphora,  a  native  of  the  Khassya 
mountains,  is  also  found  at  Macao  and  east* 
ward  to  the  Loutsiade  Archipelago. 

European  plants  abound  in  In^lia  :  222 
British  plants  extend  into  India  and  a  multi- 
tude of  mountain  plants  and  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ones  of  Europe  ran^e  from  the 
coHsts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  sea  to  the 
Himalaya,  as  Corylus  column,  Quercus  ilex, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Cdtis  Aiistralis  C.  Orien- 
talis.  Few  European  species,  comparatively 
extend  into  Nepal  and  still  fewer  occur   in 

Bikkim. 

Egypt,  Southern*  Arabia,  the  warmer  parts 
of  Persia,  Beluchistan,  Sind  and  the  Punjab, 
have  a  remarkable  similarity  of  climate.  Many 
north  African  or  Arabian  forms  extend  through- 
out all  the  drier  parts  of  India,  others  are  res- 
tricted to  northern  and  western  India,  and 
though  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  are  separated 
by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  the  families  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  an  affinity  can  be  traced  between 
the  mountain  vegetation  of  western  tropical 
Africa  and  that  of  the  peninsular  chain. — R^ylfi 
on  the  productive  rc$ourc€$  of  India.  Wi^M's 


BOTANG,  UiNP.  Dolichof  uniflonu  .  U 
Juglans  regie. 

BOTAURUS  STELLARIS.  ^  Comu 
Bittern'  of  Europe,  Asia,  all  Afriei :  eoats^ 
in  India. 

BOTEL  TOBAGO  XIMA,  great  and  h> 
extend  from  lat.  21^  58'  N.  to  long.  121  .: 
E.  the  former  7|,  and  the  latter  3}  milctlxi 

BOTER.  DuT.    Butter. 

BOTLA  BENDA,  Tbl.  AbutUon  lodien, 
W.  8r  ^.— 9ida  Asiatica,  R.  iU.  179. 

BOTOENS,    Port.    Buttoiu. 

BOTONKd,  8p.  Buttons. 

BOT-PAy  a  race  occupying?  Ladak,  or  4» 
tie  Tibet.  They  speak  the  Tibetan  Ua^«»- . 
and  are  buddbists,  with  a  hieraichjf  of  astu 
called  Lama.    See  Bhot.    Bot« 

BO-TREE,  AnoloSinoh.  Ficoa  lefiz^i, 
006  of  these  is  to  be  found  within  the  pr<r]-».:i 
of  every  buddhist  temple  in  C^loo,  aihJ  •!  i* 
frequently  met  with  in  deserted  loealitiei,or  ntj 
the  sites  of  ancient  villages ;  bat  the  oecsnctB 
of  a  solitary  Bo  tree,  with  its  circiiiar  but:K« 
of  stonework  round  the  stem,  indieatcs  tbc  'i- 
ietence,  at  aome  former  period,  of  a  bu<ia'jtf 
temple  in  the  vicinity.  The  pbntio^  of  im 
Bo  tree  io  Ceylon,  a  ceremony  coeval  vlik,  ni 
typical  of,  the  introduction  there  of  buddLisa 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  passi^  ia  tie 
Mahawanso  ;  nnd  a  tree  of  unvsttal  dimea&j^is 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  sacntierr.- 
sure  at  Anarajapoora,  is  atill  reversDced  i^  '« 
identical  oi^e  which  the  sacred  books  nc-^ 
to  have  been  planted  by  Mebindo,  306  }<tfs 
before  the  Christian  era  conaequcatlj  ir>  i: 
yesr  1900,  it  will  be  2207  yean  oli;.  -^ 
sedulously  is  it  preserved,  that  the  maoni  a 
a  single  twig  is  prohibiledy  and  even  tLr  :i^i 
leaves,  as  they  are  scattered  by  the  a  in*,  .r 
collected  with  reverence  aa  relica  of  the  ^  i 
place.  On  the  altara,  at  the  foot  of  : 
sacred  treeo,  the  Buddhists  place  offemj*.  « 
flowers^  'and  perform  their  aecualomed  ^' 
tiona.  At  Anarajapoora,  another  accouot  u>i. 
it  waa  planted  in  the  1 8th  year  of  the  rei^i  if 
king  Devenipiatissa  or  B.  C.  288.  Acccri  4 
to  tradition  it  was  beneath  a  Ho  tree  tLit 
isma  became  a  Buddha. — Tennent's  C-^' 
ChrUUanUp  in  C^Un^  p,  335-  //v 
Eastern  MonachUm^  p.  434.  See  ia»^rp- 
tions,  p.  384. 

BOlltYCHIUM  VIRGINICUM.  T 
larf^e  succulent  fern  growa  plenlifoUy  ii^  v 
Raklang  Pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas .  '  > 
boiled  and  eatem  both  there  and  in  Ne«  i-  * 
land.  Indeed  ferns  are  more  oommonl}  j*^ 
for  food  than  ia  generally  aiipposf  J. 
Caictttta,  the  Hindoos  boil  the  young  top« 
Pelypodium  with  their  shrissp  carries  . 
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)lh  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal  tbe  watery  tubers  of 
I  Aspidium  are  abandantly  eaten.  So  also 
e  pulp  of  one  tree-fern  affords  food,  but  only 
times  of  scarcity,  as  does  tbat  of  anotber 
lecies  in  New  Zealand  (Cyatbea  mcduliaris) : 
e  pith  of  all  is  composed  of  a  coarse  sago, 
at  is  to  ssy,  of  cellular  tissae  with  starch 
tmki,'^ Hooker,  Eim»  Jour,  pt  292.  See 
irns. 

BOTfiYTIS  BASSIANA,  See  Dry  Rot. 
BOITA.    A  native  of  France  who  along 
lib  Mr.  Layard  made  large    researches  at 
meveb.    During   the   entire  period   of  his 
cavBtions,  M.  Botta  sent  to  Mr.  Layard  not 
tW  hit  descriptions,  but  copies  of  the  inscrip* 
wfr^LayarcTs  Nineveh.  Vol.  I,  p.  18-14. 
BOTTEGilli:  in  Syria,  their  proprietors  are 
menlly  Greeks  with  some  Italians. — Skin- 
fr*#  Overland  Journey,  Vol,  /,  p.  23. 
BOTTELLAS.     Sp.     Bottles. 
BOTTIGLIB,  ALSO  FIASOUI.  It.  Bottles. 
BOHLE  QOUBD.     Eno.     Syn.    of  La- 
^naria  vulgaris,  Ser.  Calabash* 

BOTTLES.     Eng, 


lyteilles...- Fb. 

)ot<illcn  ...  ...   ...Ger, 

Btli ..  ......Anglo  Guz. 

Asglo  HiKD. 


Kacba  ;  boli ;  balang ; 

Malay. 

Bululki Rug. 

Bottellas Sp. 

>ttiaHe, .T It  |  B«ddigidl Tam. 

«chi It.  I  Budlu Tbl, 

Tbeae  glass  or  stone-ware  vessels  for  holding 
)Qids  are  of  Tarious  shapes  and   sizes.     A 
litis  manufactory   was  once  established  in  the 
cinity  of  Madrtis,  but  it  has  long  been  disoon* 
roed  and  bottles  of  every   kind  are  -  now  im- 
)rted  from  Europe   into   India.     The  leather 
rttle,  '*  badla,"  in  which  the  people  of  India 
^  ghee  and  oil,  is  manufactured   in   many 
itn  by  stretching   skins  over  a  clay   model 
t>icb  is  afterwards  broken  and  shaken  out. 
BOTTONI.    It.     Buttons. 
BOTTU-KURU  CHETTU.    Tel.  Pachcha 
)tQkn.    Til.  Cordia  polygama,  B.  u  594. 
fiOTTU,  See  Hindoo, 

B0UCERO8IA  AUCHERL    Bne. 

PawanDe...»  ••  •••...Panj* 
Pauwauke .. 


...Hind. 


»^9 • 

»»r-nngli , 

;fijmguftht Pbrs. 

IHis  plant  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Himalnya, 
ntr.vJndu8  and  Salt  Range,  up  to  3,000  feet. 
&  stems,  4  or  5  inches  long  resemble  the 
;'crs  of  the  hand,  are  juicy  and  generally 
ten  raw,  and  deemed  medicinal.->-Z>r.  J,  L. 
waft 


BOUCEROSIA  EDULIS.    Edge. 


''^°? - ....Panj.  I  Pippa.. 


,Pahj. 


'•••  *# 


^em  ased  as  a  reliah  for  farinaceous  food  not 
^common  in  the  arid  tract  from  ihe  Salt 
>Q2G  southward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Tunjab 


and  in  Siud/  Edgeworth.— i>r.  J.  L,  Stewart^ 
M.J), 

BOUDHA-SARA,  Saks.  The  essence  of 
the  Booddha  philosophy. 

BOUDDHA,  SeeBudd'ha;  Sakyamuni. 

BOUEES.     Fr.  Buoys. 

BOUEIA  BURMANNICA,  MeUner. 
Cambessediai  W,AA, 
Mangifera  oppositi folia,  Roxb, 
Manga  sylvestris,  Humph' 

Mariam Bubm.  |  Mai-een Bubm. 

Commonly  cultivated  by  the  Burmese.  It  is 
a  small  tree  ;  drupe  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

BOUEIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

Roomaniya  BaitooL    Malay. 
This  inhabits  Malacca. 
BOUEIA  MICROPHYLLA. 

Roomaniya  Paigo.     Malay. 

The  habit  of  these  two  species  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Burmese  one,  the  leaves  more 
coriaceous,  and  the  secondary  veins  more  dis- 
tinct. The  fruit  of  both  is  eaten  by  the  Malays. 
They  have  the  chrfracteristic  acidity,  but  make 
excellent  pickles.  Cantor.'^ Ben,  As,  Sue*  Jour, 
1854. 

BOUGAINVILL^A  SPECTABILI3.— 
Juss. 

Showy  Bougainvillsoa.    Eng. 

Has  been  largely  introduced  into  India. 

BOUGHTON,  Mr  Gabriel  Boughton,  Sur- 
geon of  the  £.  I-  Company's  Ship  Hopewell, 
in  1639  or  in  1644  was  summoned  to  the 
Deccan  from  Surat  to  attend  on  a  daughter  of 
Shah  Jehan  who  had  been  severely  burned.  He 
asked,  as  his  reward,  liberty  for  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany to  trade  in  Bengal  free  of  duties. — 
Broome  List  of  the  Bengal  Army,  Londoti, 
1850. 

BOULAC,  a  suburb  of  Cairo. 

BOULMALA  STONE,  procured  from  the 
hill  state  of  Dhenkunal,  in  Orissa  :  is  used  to 
make  small  mortars  and  the  little  tripods  on 
which  sandalwood  is  ground  by  natives.— C7a/. 
CcU.  Ex.  62. 

BOURBON  CHAMELEON.  Chamaeleo 
nasutus. 

BOURBON,  also  caUed  REUNION  and 
MASCARHf:NAS,  ia  an  island  of  a  round 
form  above  42  miles  frOm  N.  Vf*  to  S.  E.  A 
volcano  near  its  S.  E.  part,  is  in  Lat.  21^  9' 
S.  It  is  larger  than  the  Mauritius  but  it  is 
only  a  great  noountain  cleft  in  three  places,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  though  portions  below  are 
cultivated'  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  called  it  Mascsrhenas.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1675.  It  was  captured 
10th  July  1810  by  the  British,  but  restored  at 
the  general  peace. — fforshurgfi. 
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BOURBON  TACAMAUAOA.  Calophyl- 
lum  iuophyllam. 

BOURDONNAIS  LA,  sailed  for  India  wben 
only  14  yeara  of  age.  He  became  the  governor 
of  Maaritiua  and  Bourbon  in  1734.  He 
returned  to  France,  but  in  1746  he  revisited 
India,  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  fleet, 
and  on  the  10th  depteraber,  he  captured  Mad- 
ras, which  capitulated  but  was  ransomed  on  the 
10th  October.  He  returned  to  France  but 
was  captured  on  his  way.  He  was  shortly 
after  released,  in  consideration  of  his  lenient 
treatment  of  Madras,  but  on  arriving  in  France, 
be  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Bastile 
where  he  lingered  for  three  years  and  then  died. 
Dupleix  was  jealous  of  him  and  caused  "his 
imprisonment  He  introduced  cotton  and 
indigo  into  the  Mauritius. 

BOURIAT  MONGOL,  a  nomadc  people, 
living  in  the  province  of  Irkoulsk,  to  the  south 
of  lake  Baikal.— rimJbiw^i,  Journey  to  Pekin^^ 
Fo2.I,i».  880.    SeeKirghis. 

BOURO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
Fort  Defence,  being  in  Lat.  3**  22}'  8.  Long. 
127®  4*  E.  in  Lat.  3^  6'  8.  Long.  126«  57* 
B.  The  island  is  high  and  has  a  semi-circular 
mountain  on  its  N.   W.   part.      The  island 


has  two  races,  the   larger  number  are  Malays    phical  miles.     Near  the  Kuban  it  is 


2nd.  True  goats  with  the  genera  Uemitncvi, 
two  species  ;  Capra,  three  speeies,  aad  o^ 
speeies  of  Ovia* 

Sub^fam.  Bovine,  of  which,  in  Indii,  tirt 
are  two  spedea  of  the  genus  GavfBns,  ud  ose 
species  of  Bubalus. 

The  BisonHnes  aub-divide  into  the  Bbou 
proper,  and  the  Yak.  All  have  eyliadntti 
horns,  very  slight  naked  muzzle,  (most  (kn- 
loped  in  the  European  Zubr),  and  sic  di^ 
with  long  shaggy  hair,  especially  on  the  Wi^. 
chin,  and  fore- quarters.  The  tail  b  short,  cc; 
reaching  below  the  hocka. 

The  Caucaaian  Bison  (B.  caueoiiew't)  >•« 

animal   little  known.      It  is   supposed  to  U 

distinct  from  the  Lithuanian  Zubr  ;  kaaa  Un^i 

dorsal  stripe,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  Uitef, 

and  differently    shaped   hoofs.  TheieisslMi 

slight  difference  in   the  horns.    Accordinfto 

Professor   Nordman,  who    was  employed  « 

1836  on  a  scientific  mission  in  the  CuAfu. 

'*  this  animal,  though  no  longer  occttniag  so? 

the  high  road  from  Tamar  to  Teilis,  &C.,  b  iifil 

very  scarce  in  the  interior  of  Caucasia.     Herf» 

are  still  found  in   a   few  districU  by  th«  n'« 

Kubaii ;  and  ihe  animnl  is  met  with  on  Mo*** 

Caucaaua  from  the  Kuban  to  the  soorces  d  t-i 

Psih,  a  disUnce  of  about  1 1 5  English  g«vr 

~  "  •   net  wttk 


of  the  Celebea  type,  often  exactly  similar  to 
the  Tomore  people  of  East  Celebes,  who  are 
settled  in  Batchian,  but  the  other  race  re- 
semble the  Alfura  of  Ceram.  Amongst  its 
birds  are  the  two  king  fishers  Tanysiptera  acis 


in  swampy  places,  all  the  year  round.  Iw  ^ 
country  of  the  Abazechiana  (Abchattan»?)rtrfr 
pairs  to  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  n  iks 
frequently  killed  by  the  Paoeh  and  other  Csi«- 
si^n  tribes.      Late  in  autumn  it  desccodi  fra 


and  Ceyx  cajeli.  A  beautiful  sun  bird  Necta-  the  mountains  to  visit  the  paaturea  m  f»J«5»; 
rinea  proserpina,  and  a  black  and  white  fly-  It  is  ^particularly  numerous  in  Ihe  diitnrt  • 
MiiAh«r  Mnnarehn  lorieata  —  Wall.— 16.  79.        Zaadan.     Lieut.   LisBOWski,   who    studied  j 

Wilna,  and  possesses  a  thorough  knowled<»  d 


catcher  Monarcha  loricata.—  Walh — 76,  79. 

BOUTEILLES.    Pa.  Bottles. 

BOUTA.     See  Buddha. 

BOUTON  DOME.     See  Pulo  Bouton. 

BOUTON  ISLAND  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Oulf  of  Boni,  is  of  middling  height  and  hilly. 

BOUTONS.    Fe.    Buttons. 

BOUTTBILLKN.    Gbb.     Bottles- 

BOVIDJ),  a  family  of   mammab,   of  the 

order  Ungulata.  TheBovidse  embrace  the  ante-    o.v...  -w   .-„  .-   -— -. 

lopes,  goata  and  cattle,  and  those  occurring  in    Tartary  of  the  old  travelleTBell.  as  exM 
in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  may  be  thus  enumerated.       in  his  time  in  the  country   of  we   "t^ 

Fam.  Bovidm,  Antelopes,  goats  and  cattle, 

Bmb.fam.    Antelopinsa,  of  7  genera  and  10 

apeeiea,  viz : 

7  Genera  of  Tragilophins  or  Bush  Ante- 
lopes. 


the  ZvJbrsA  Lithuania,  assured  him  at  Bjt" 
ban,  that  the  latter  animal  was  no<  wry  <*/*• 
%ni  from  th»t  of  Caueasia."-(  Vid^  W^ 
bom,  in  ilnn.  i/cy.  iVirt.  H«<.,  Fei,  /A  fb 
254  and  291.)  _. 

A  kind   of  Bison  or   Z%hr,  (more  ffona" 
the   great   Taurine  •  Urus,*  or  some  »i« 
akin  to   it,)  is   mentioned   ta   the  Tram* 


1  Tetraeeroa : 
8  GazeUa  • 


S  Procapra  and 
1  Saiga. 


1  Portal : 
1  Antelope : 
1  Kemaa  ; 
Sub'/am.    Caprinsa,  goata  and  sheep,  viz  : 
1st.  Caprioorna  or  Antelope  goats,  or  Moun- 
tain antelopes  ;  which  includea  three  species  of 
the  genus. 
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Tartars.— f^Fwfo  Journey  from,  T^i^ 
Etimshy,  Vol.  /.,  c^  «S  p.  «*♦•)  *;  ^\ 
hills,  and  in  the  woods  ntu  thn  pisrt 
"  remarks,  are  many  aorU  of  wiU  t« 
particularly  the  Urns,  or  Uhr^H,  ooe  fit 
fiercest  animals  the  world  pioduet^  « 
force  is  such,  that  neither  the  woW,  w. 
tiger  dare  to  engage  with  ^^^  " 
same  woods  ia  found  another  apecMa  m  t 
called  Bubul  by  the  Tartaia.  U  »  act 
large  as  the  Urus  ;  iU  body  and  limbs  i^ ' 
handsome  ;  it  baa  a  high  ahouldcr  and  i^ 
tail,  with  long  hair  growiog  &««  thenar 


BOW, 


BOVmiNG. 


ts  eitremitf,  like  that  of  a  horse.  Those 
rhieh  I  saw  were  lame,  and  ae  tractable  aa 
»ther  cattle."  Here  there  ia  a  diatinct  notice 
if  tlie  Tak  (both  wild  and  tame)  in  a  part  of 
Lsia  where  it  would  appear  to  be  now  quite 
nknown  I  The  name  BuhtU  applied  to  it  haa 
(Tobabiy  ita  connexion  with  Bubidus.  Be- 
lains  of  extinct  biaona  have  been  found  in 
iiberifl,  and  of  three  or  four  apeciea  in  North 
imerica,  as  fifl^ured  by  Cuvier  and  by  Harlan 
ad  others ;  and  there  ia  really  aome  difficulty 
)  imagioe  that  our  modem  Enropean  Bison 
void,  under  any  circumstances,  have  developed 
orns  the  bony  cores  of  which  measure  2| 
let "  from  base  to  point  upon  the  outer  curve, 
7  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  [circumference?— 
inly  norbow-string  diameter,  which  gives  an 
Dount  of  cnrvatnre  quite  unintelligible  in  the 
irticuUr  race  or  species,]  and  4  inches  from 
ont  to  back  at  their, base  ;"  as  in  a  specimen 
^Buonpriietisfrom  Claeton,in  Bssex,  noticed 
I  the  Ann.  Mag.  NaJt,  HisU^  2nd  series.  Vol. 
J.,p.  893.  The  largest  horns  of  the  exist- 
gLitbaanian  Zvhr  do  not  exeeed  18  inches 
nod  the  outer  curvature,  and  this  with  their 
vesting  corneous  sheath  I  The  only  known 
di^noQs  Bovines  of  America  are  its  peculiar 
nog  biion^  the  Mnak  Ox  of  the  Arctic '  Bar- 
0  grounds,'  and  the  fossil  Bisontine  species 
ferred  to.  Of  one  of  the  latter  Z.  possessed 
atings  of  a  moat  peculiar  frontlet,  with 
irrow  yet  Bisontine  forehead  and  thick  horu- 
Vtt.  itated  to  be  from  the  celebrated  depoait 
*  Bi^-bone  Lick'  in  Kentucky,  of  a  dwarf 
tties,  which  seema  to  be  undescribed  ta  this 

Z.  had  not  seen  the  skull  of  a  Tak  of  pure 
Md,  but  suspected  that  it  haa  not  the  protiusile 
buUr  orbits  of  the  true  Bisons.  The  general 
^  appesrs  to  be  a  step  nearer  tathe  Taurines, 
d  there  is  no  leas  inequality  of  the  fore  and 
ad-quarters :  still  14  pairs  of  ribs  :  long  hair 
the  fore-quartera  and  pendent  from  the  flanks 
t  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  '  chowry' 
^'   Z.  in  Indian  Field. 

BOVRA  KOaap.  PjBBa.  Lit.  BUck-breaat : 
large  deaert  partridge  in  northern  Pei^ia. 
ereoclea  exuata.  « 

BOW.  Throughout  South  Baatern  Asia, 
)  bow  baa  almoat  disappeared^  the  only  peo* 
luting  it  conatantly  in  war  and  for  the  hunt, 
H  the  Andamaners — but  at  the  annual 
•agar"  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad,  there  ere 
u  to  be  seen  a  few  soldiers  in  the  procession, 
B«d  with  bows«  Beeently  toopin  the  beginning 
ISJO,  I  met  a  small  body  of  men,  seemingly 
some  predatory  excursion,  one  of  whom  was 
^  with  the  bow  an^  a  quiver  full  of  anrowa. 
April  1863y  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  at 
iAadamana,  aBfitish  aailor  was  kiUod  by  the 
^w  o(  an  Andamaner  who  was  oaptnrvd. 


BOW  ANT,  or  Kali,  the  eonsort  or  saettt  of 
the  hindu  god  Siva,  a  terrible  goddess,  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  blood  aacriOoea.  ^  Thia 
gqddess  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Sivijee  ta 
murder  Afsul  Khan,  the  general  of  the  empei^r 
of  Delhi.  At  a  conference,  Sivaji  atruck 
Afzul  Khan  with  a  wag-nak  and  finally  dis- 
patched him  with  the  beautiful  Oenoese  blade 
called  Bowani  which  he  always  wore.  That 
aword,  down  to  the  time  of  the  British  lupre- 
mncy  had  a  little  temple  for  itself,  in  the  palace 
of  Sivaji'a  desoeudenta,  and  it  was  annually  wor- 
ahipped  by  them  and  their  household,  not  as  ar 
mere  act  .of  veneration  for  their  ancestt>rs  trusty 
aword,  but  becauae  it  waa  the  ehoaen  inatrument 
of  a  great  sacrifice  and  the  attendant  who  wateh- 
ed  it  used  to  say  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Bhawani  must  still  remain  in.  Many 
towns  and  rivers  are  named  after  her.  See 
Charaunda,  Devi,  Kali. 

BOWANIGUNGE,  two  towns  one  in  L. 
88«>  54'  B.  and  L.  26®  31'  N.,  another  in  L* 
89<»  82'  E.  and  L.  26°  31'  N.  Bowanghaut,  in 
L.  89«  28'  B  and  L.  24"^  56'  N.,.  Bowauipoor, 
three  towns,  one  in  L/dQ''  30^  E.  and  L.  24^ 
34' N.,  another  in  Long.  86«  6' E.  and  Let* 
20**  16'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  87®  17'  B,  and  U 
25®  38'  N.,  Bowannee,  in  L.  73®  0'  B.  and  L. 
31«28'N. 

BOW  ANT,  a  river  that  rises  at  the  eaatera 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hiNs  and  joina  the 
CaHvery  viver  in  Goimbatore,  at  the  town  of 
Bowany. 

BOWGHEB,  in  Ahmedabad,  a^  cereal,— noi 
identified  :  but  ia  Bombay,  fruit  of  Flacouitift 
Bftoida' 

BOWENPIiiL  AT,  a  smaH  hamlet  7  miles  N» 
W.  of  Hyderabad. 

BOWNBB  QANOAk  a  river  near  Samote  ia 
^mir. 

B0WN6JWB.    A  tribe  in  Bumah. 

BOWRTNG,  8if  John,  K.  0.  B  ,  Governor  of 
Hongkong,  but  beat  known  aa  an  author  by 
bia  political  and  Hierary  wriiinga.  He  waa^ 
born  at  Exeter  in  179d,  and  beeaniey  in  early- 
lifp,  the  political  pupil  of  Jeremy  Bentham.: 
maintaining  his  master's  principles  for  some 
years  in  the  ^  Westminister  Keview,"  of  which 
he  wae  the  editor.  He  also  distinguished 
himseK  by  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
European  Literature^  and  gave  the  pubMo  a 
nun^r  of  pleasant  versions  of  poems,  songs 
andother  productions,  from  the  Russiau,.Serviani 
Polisfav  Magyar^  Daniah,  Swedish,  FriAian> 
Dutch,  Esthonian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  . 
I'celandie.  The-  Unrversity  of  Groningen  in 
Holland,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  early  made  the  economies  and  lite- 
rature of  trade  and  commerce  an  especial 
study,  and  at  various  timee  was  commercial 
oommiesioner  from  Britain  to  France,  the 
I  State*  of  Ute  Qerman  custom  uuioni  and  tha 
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Leviini ;  toiler  Earl  Orey'q  gpvernniefi^  he  wfis  a 
connmiMioiiftr  for  iDves^igatiDg  the  Publie  Ae- 
eouots.  In  X849)ke  wa§  appoiptfsd  British  Cpnsul 
et  UoAgkoQg  and  fuperinUndent  of  trade  in 
C^iQa  apd  Bubsequeiitly  acted  asplenipotentiafy 
in  that  ooui^try.  He  return^  i9  Englaafi  in 
1D63,  and  in  the  ioUoi^ing  year  repei?ed  the 
honor  pf  Knighthood  and  the  Govemoiahip  of 
Hongl^ong,  which  he  held  ^Uh  the  diief 
militaxy  and  ni^yai  power.  He  sat  in  Farlia* 
mentfrom  183^  tp  1837,  and  again  from  1841 
to- 1848>  He  wrote  Bowring'a  Siam  and  a  work 
Qn  the  Phillippine  islands. 

30WIlINGI4i,  a  very  cnrious  end  interest- 
ing gfl^us  Qf  f^rn,  found  at  Pomrang  in  the 
!Khasia  Hills,  but  it  is  only  ^nnwn  to  oc^ur 
elsewhere  at  Honirkoag  ip  China. — Booker 
ffm*  JoW'  Vol,  ILpage  813.  See  Kama- 
neUB  Ghinenais. 

BOWSA,  Hind.  ?  4  tr^  of  Chota  Nag- 
piora.    Soft,  white  timber. — Col.   Ca4,  Sx, 

1889. 

30WSTBING  H¥MP-  Fjhre  of 
mlanica. 

BOX  WOOD. 

Fs]m-hoal.,.» Dm. 

$uia ...• .Fa. 

Bfchsbftum Ox^ 

This  is  a  valuable  wood  of  a  yeMowish 
colonv,  close  grained,  yery  hard,  and  heavy,  it 
eota  better  than  anj  other  wood,  and  is  sue* 
oeptihls  of  a  very  fine  polish*  This  wood  waa 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients' as  a  material  for. 
musieal  inatrumentai  huamy  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known,  often  stand^g  for  a  ".  flute  ;" 
and,  in  Britain,  it  is  said  by  Evelyn  to  have 
been  '^ef  special  u»e  fov  the  turner,  engraver, 
roathematioal-instrument  makeri  eem£,  and 
pipe-maker,  and  that'  the  roots  fomished  the 
inlayer  and  cabinet-maker  with  pieces  raiely 
undulated,  and  full  of  variety.  Also  of  box  sre 
made  wheels  or  shivers  and  pins  for  blocks  and 
pulleya ;  pegs  for  musioal  instrumenta :  nufc 
oraekerSi  weavers'  shuttles,  hollar'^stieks,  bump- 
alicks,  and  dressers  for  the  shoe-maker,  rulevs> 
iCpUing^pins,  pestles,  maUrballa,  beetles,  to|», 
ehesa-meoi  screwy  bobbins  for  hone-lace, 
spoons  and  axle-trees."  One  species  glows  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  West  of  Asia*  But 
a  speoiea  of  Box-wood  haa  been  introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  Himalaya ;  i(  is  the  Buxna 
emarginattta  of  Br.  WaUioh*  Thiii  is  found,  of 
considerable  aisa  and  thick»ea%  and  outwardly 
the  wood  appears  as  good  and  omipaet  aa  that 
•  of  the  Box«wDod  in  use  in  |)urope*  Oa  actual 
comparison  the  Bimalayan  Box-wood  is  found 
to  be  softer  than  the  eomason  kinds,  bul  is  like 
them  in  other  lespeetSi  and  wood-eats  have  been 
engraved  upon  it. 

The  Agriealliural  and  Hortieultoral  Sodeiy 
of  India  awarded  a  pfixe  to  Qaptein  W.  Hay 


fet  bringing  la  naties  the.  bok  Isee  of  ^l|trinerxiw 


BOX  WQOIX 

Nepanl  valley,  where  ii  is  large  vA  aa« 
abundant  thsn  in  other  parte  of  theHi^ahu 
(Jour,  A.  E.  iSoc.,  Z/.  413.  )S59).  Lo^im 
available  six  feet  iqng  and  twenty-two  irmms 
girth.     It  is  hqwever  found  in  ths  talgi  u 
the  Si^tlrj,  Parbsti,  and  near  Db^riPislU,  m. 
in  the  Salt  Hange ;  spmetimes  attains  s  prU  rj 
30  inches  or  mora.    The  (iiipaliQfso  hn  if- 
pears  to  be  identical  with  the  tree  ootsmm  u* 
over  South  Eurppe  from  Gibraltar  to  Cotiuiu- 
nople,  and  extending  into  Persia,    U  ii  (o9ki 
ehiefly  in  vaileysi  at  an  elevatiun  of  (rooi  3  ts 
6,000  feet.      Dr.  Stewart  met  with  it  boa 
Mount  Tira  near  JbiUm  to  W«ngta  farid)[t  m 
the  Sutiej.  It  is  variable  in  siae,  \m%  Kcsm.* 
ly  7  to  8  feftt  high  and  the  stem  onlj  a  ir« 
inphea  thick,  but  attaining  aometioei-  a  kcii*^ 
of  15  to  (7  feet,  aa  at  Manikam  in  Ksli,  at. 
a  girth  of  23  inchea  as  a  maximnm.  TW  voft) 
of  the  smaUer  trees   is  often  the  beat  for  u 
turner  and  wood  ensraver,*  It  ii  madeialoliUk 
boxee  by  the  villagers  for  holding  ghee,  kcsri. 
snuff  and  tinder.   It  ia  ii^  demaijd  for  plttf*  ^* 
Minie  riflf  halls,  and  at  \i^  Medical  Stoits  u 
SealkoUuH  >«  tnri^  inta  RiU  bo^tes ;  it  u  ur 
fui  for  trenails  and  wedgee.    It  is  carved  oi) 
neat  boxes  for  holding  ghee,  anufft  tisder,  \: 
The  wood  is  liable  to  split  in  the  hot  neaifccc 
and   shoi;^ld   be  seasoned,   and   stbred  Bt>: 
cover.     Thif^berg  sayf  that  Btamsmrms^ 
not  unponunoii  in  Japan,  in  a  wild  and  ciJv 
vated  stete.    Of  its  6ne  and  cloae  woeu.  oMi* 
weremsdie»  which,  when  lacquerid  'hk  tu. 
vi^rnish,  were  used  by  the  ladies  to  stick  is  i^t 
h^ir^y   way  of  ornaments    The  annual  €» 
sumption  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  3,000  Icai. 
half  o(  which  iaof  foreign   growth.    Tk«  i> 
ports  in  1847  were  889  tons  ;  in  ISil  l)-' 
tonsjand  in  1849,  1124  tons.     Priced 41 
£10  per  ton.  The  Karens  somclhnea  fnraid* 
Mr  Mason  with  specimens  of  a  wood  thaiff: 
scarcely  be  di/iiinguiahed  from   the  boi-**^ 
of  Europe.      He  had  never  aeen  the  trn,^* 
named  it  a  Murraya.    Wallich  found  Si^'-  ■ 
cordifoUa  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddf  ^  si^ 
haa  *'  wood  coloured  like  that,  of  the  box  tn. 
but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  aame  wsaw? 
dose  grained."     It  may  possiUy  he  the  «at 
tree,  although  the  Tenaaseriai  <meod  ii  ^ 
light;   or  it  nay  be  a  Tavoji   tm^  vhxi  ' 
says  haa  '*  a  strong  tough  ^oodl  in  P^  ^ 
box."— 9^  Hunter  hiftWx  praieea  the  wood  ^ 
the  Euonyjnps  dichotomna  of  the  Palney  hiii^* 
CUgbom,   Fm^Bn^Kui^F-  lo^  Ai>««^V 
Gomm^et^p.  36,    Tkmb^r^^  Trtm^  >■• 
in.  pp.  83,  %%7.  Jh^  MoMm.  ^  / £.^' 

flui,  ?<Mfl^r«  i5finkttaei.  -flh^.  *«**^  1 
Neii9^pap^^  Faulh^^  iejifa.  Alast  fl-»« 
Bo^.  p.  »9i7i  JcM9  FmteUt  irm  ^  *^^ 
So,  UtpAW.  8«»Buxnft> 
BOX  VOQ]>.  1^  efvMdef 


Bctoilu" 


BOY,  an  AUglo-Iddl^a  tfenta,  Upplied  (o  a 
mtife  AomMk  mAd  •erVsfti^  ku^I^dsed  lo  haye 
Simt  frojQl  Bui  the  flitndtf  of  i  tiliti^  lfib6.   8e6 

36K. 

BOTI^IN'a  tA  HEh.    Hind.    Ground 

iut  oil. 

BQZAH,  18  the  Duldhahi  and  Hindoostaoi 
iBoe  of  a  feiteentod  liquor,  obUined  from 
i^tituny,  Elenaiae  (Cyiiwurua)  ooracaoa,  and 
Qmevhat  raaeoibliog  eouat^  baer.  It  ia 
ikieAy  used  in  tbe  htieber  provinces  of  India,  bnt 
he  nattiials  tfied  Wk  brewintf  or  feraitntiog  it 
«7  iadilTtrent  piscaa.  The  Bori^bain  vul- 
:are  is  occasionally  uaed,  aa  Alao  ia  tbe  bark 
if  tbe  v^nrgoit  traei  and  it  ia  oooaaionally 
side  Biofe  iatoiiaaling  by  tbe  addition  of  drugai 
-AmeHe's  Mai.  Mctf.  p.  U2. 

BOZANDAN.  HfKD.  Aipatagna  raltemoaoa. 

BOZDAR,  a  b<trder  tribe  witb  about  d,500 
ghtina  men.  They  dwell  wast  of  the  Dersjni, 
i  the  hills  opposite  Mungrota,  about  50  milea 
orth  of  Dehra-Ghazi  Khan,  and  were  given  to 
lake  troablesome  inrdads  on  t^e  platni.  After 
leries  of  lucb,  a  force  was  sent  against  them 
>  March  185f  tbfougH  the  Malfti  and  Mun- 
roU  passes,  and,  after  seeing  their  gr'6en  cropti 
ettroyed,  and  seeing  the  CXsterani,  i  srtiall  but 
irlike  tribe,  join  the  British,  on6  obomin^ 
w  Bozdar  chiefs  rode  into  ihe  British  6anip 
id  sued  for  peace.  'Aey  were  received  m 
)Ieain  Durbar,  and  **  for  every  man  they  had 
iJQ  in  their  forays  135  Rupees  were  paid,  and 
')  Rupees  for  every,  wounded  man,  this'  being 
itr^RuIar  price  of  blood  in  the  hilla.*'     A  few 


Gfhaza^  Khiln  district.-^lfaffe/i  yeah  Cani^ 
pdi^ng,pp.  9,  %0  dnd  tl.     See  Kbyb^r. 

BOZGAND.    Uii^D.  Gklla  of  I'ktiricia  t^re- 
binthus,  sliid  to  ba  flower  birda,  driiJd. 

BOZGHANJ.  HiKD.    I'iatadia  vera. 

BOZ[DAl<r.     Hind,  ala6  Boztthflan  HtNlT 
AaparaKUs  saMantosus,  A^pli^kgiiA  Utottaaiiit. 

BRAA,  Hind.  Colutea  arbor^liens* 

BRACELEtS,    AWKLETS,    and    ARM- 
Ll^TS,  of  gold,   diver,  braft8,  copft^  aiid  deei* 
horn,  the  metala  bein^   Solidly  nditssive  and  nh 
chaifis,  are  in   use  In  ^11  ^^stfetti  coutitries, 
amongst  hindiia  Knd  mabomedans.     O^caaicte- 
itUy  a  grown  man  tff  the  hind^ft  infl^y*  be  a^efi 
Wilh  a  small  g6ld   or  fiilver  arak-r?ng,  but  id 
general  tfa^y   ai'e  reatricted    (o    tiroman   and 
children.      Tbe  custom    has    dptrbtlei^A    beeh 
Ihi'ough  an  ag^s,  atid   tbey  a^e*  alluded   to  in 
Josh,   xili,   16  :   Is.  ill,  l8  and  18.    In  8om6 
caielA  those  of  some  of-  thd  Hindus  ar6  ii^eon- 
veniantly  masaive,  and  heavy  rings,  usuaUy  of 
silver  set  irith  a  fringe  of  small  bells,  are  often 
woYn  by  hindu  ladied.    The  bras^  ornaments  of 
the  Sorithal  Women  weigh  several  t>ound8..  Al- 
fosion  is  made  in  Scriptiite  to  a  (inkling  witft 
the  feet«    Hind6o  Wonlen  wear  loose  ondamenta 
one  above  aiiothef  on  their  ainkles,  which,  at 
dvery  ndotion  dt  (he  feet,  produca.  k  tintling 
noise.     Arnil^ts  are  wbtb!  alika  by  hindua  and 
mahomedana,  atid  by  men  and  womeA  ;*ate  of 
gold  or  sliver,  soiboafe  tn  the  form  6f  massive, 
carv^df  lings,  aoma  aa  lockets,  ihe  nfbre  expen- 
sive wotn  by  toyalt^ are ihtit b^^ubitnd^liteirally 
arm-binder.  These  are  geneifally  Worn  m  orna- 
nlents,  since  the  most  ancient  times,  like  ear- 


rings (Gen.  88,4  ;  Ex.  3S,  3,4  :  Hosea  11.  It. 
onths  afte'rwatila,  they  furnished  a  contingent    •fudges,  viii.  86)  the  Evpria  in  aurea  Wei^  ofteiL 
protect  the  frontier,  when  the  troops   were    ^^  Rold,  like  those  of  the  Tshtnaelites  biit  6ma- 
Dt  to  quell  the  mutiny. — This  Bilnch  tribe    men ts  were  often  caskets  containing*  aa  vfith  the 

makomedana,  charms,  tleir  t^tviz,  of  Kke  the 
Jangam  secft  of  hindus,  the  phallie  li^am. 
These  ornaments  are  often  Worn  ronnd  the  neck 
like  the  gblden  bulla  and*  leather  torum  of  the 
Roman  youth,  and  as  in  Prov.  vi.  21,  and  most 
women  dave  frontlet  ornVment!^  i\x6h  ak  are 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  and  8. 

Bniceleta  are  also  largely  Worn  in  India,  by 
all  cla\ises,  of  both  ages  and  seies,  of  every  ma^ 
(erial,  bnt  thoite'  oT  wontcm  pilncipally  of  oeloUr- 
ed  glas^,  ornamented  with  lae  and  brais  or  (in* 
foil ;  the  manufactdre  of  ahell  bracelets  hi  one 
of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in  w&ich  thd 
caate  of  Sankhiiiri  at  Dacca  eiceL  the  chanii 
of  whith  they  are  made  are  large'  mnfivalvfef  sheila 
(several  apecies  of  turbioella)  from  six  to'  sevett 
inchea  long,  and  6f  a  pUre  White  dblor.  They 
are  inrported  info  Calcutta  from  RnArnad  in 
Southern  India,  and  from'  the  ttaldive  Islands. 
AfDacetf  <tt^  shells  tctevlfMAfdr  beeiHfig  line 
muslins,  but  principally  for  making  tbd  larg^ 
massive  bracelets  which  ait  worn  by  hindoo 
women.     They  are   aawn    into  siimi-eircular 


^upy  the  mountains  and  the  low  country, 
(f  have  the  following  sections,  SeBrani,  Suwar- 
.Gularaanni,  Jelalani.  Chafldiah,  and  Sha- 
ni.  Prom  the  Kusranee  limits  the  hills  of  the 
>zdar  tribe  extencf  along  the  Briiish  Frontier 
r  about  1 5  or  80  miles.  The  range  is  inte^ 
rted  by  some  nine  passes  leading  into  the 
«"•,  the  chief  which  is  the  Siingurh  Pass, 
rou^h  which  there  is  considerable  ti'aflic  with 
tndahar  and  the  Punjab.  Opposite  thesd 
•9  lies  the  Sungurh  low-land  (forming  the 
per  portion  of  the  Dehrrf  GhazVe  Khan  Dis- 
ct  and  cultivated  by  several  peaceful  tribes) 
d  very  mubh  at  the  mercy  df^  the  Bozdars. 
«re  is  only  one  Bozdar  village  in  the  plains, 
I  there  is  mueh  scattered  cultivation  belong- 
^  to  the  tribe.  Almost  the  whole  tribe  and 
^  chiefs  live  in  the  Mils.  They  can  muster 
Wo  or  4,000  ^ghting  men,  some  portion  of 
«Bi  are  hor«bmen.  They  Were  probably  the 
«t  formidable  robbera  in  this  part  of  the 
alier.  Under  tbe  SSkh  regime  they  repeat* 
^carried  fire    and  swofd  into  the  Debra 
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{rieoes,  and  iliese  are  riretted  and  cemented  to 
form  the  bracelets^  some  of  which  are  ekibo- 
Tately  carved,  and  inlaid  with  a  oomplosiiion  of 
lac  and  a  red  pigment  A  pair  of  braoeleta  of 
this  descriptioD  frequently  costs  as  high  as  80 
Rupees.  Of  the  thick  pieces  of  the  shells, 
beads  are  made  to  form  the  necklaoeS|  which  the 
Bengal  sepoys  wear. 

Some  Marwari  women  and  the  Biujara  wo- 
men have  the  entire  forearm  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow  covered  with  heavy  massive  bracelets 
and  the  lower  pert  of  thn  legs  equally  covered 
with  anklets.      The  armlets  of    the  Binjara 
women  are  deer  horn.     Ajnongst  the  Rajputs, 
the  women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a 
bracelet.     The  intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  Ib 
never  looked  to,  nor  is  it  requisite  it  should  be 
costly,  though  it  varies  with  the  means  and 
rank  of  the  donor,  and  may  be  of  flock  silk  and 
spangles,   or  gold  chains  and  gems.     The  ao* 
oeptance  of  the  pledge  and  its  return  is  by  the 
Katchliy  or  corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin,  or 
gold,  brocade  and  pearls.     Colonel  Tod  was 
the  Bakhi  bund  Bkae^  of  the  three  queens  of 
Oodi|poor,  Boondi.  and  Kotah,  besides  Ghund- 
Bae,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Rana ;  as  well  as 
of  many  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Though 
the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by  maidens,  it  is  only 
on  occasions  of  nrgent  necessity  or  danger.  The 
festival  of  the  bracelet  (Rakhi)  is  in  sprina:. 
The  adopted  brother  may  hazard  his  life  in 
his  adopted  sister's  cause,  and  yet  never  reeeive 
a  mite  in  reward,  for  he  cannot  even  see   the 


Had.  Lit  Trans.  roU  iu  86.  On  the  SMf  rf 
silver.— Ibid,  vol.  iiL  72.  On  theiadsniiostf 
chunam. — Ibid,  97,  On  diemical  tcsia  ~lbi4 
vol  X.  270.  On  the  seolptaresat  theSctea  h^ 
das— Ibid,  vol.  xiii.  h-^DrBukl^s Cdidapa. 
BRADLEY,  Dr.  W.  H  1  Bombay  Macid 
OflSoer,  who  wrote  a  statistical  aMBoir  as 
Oircar  Dowlatabad  in  Mad«  Lit  Traas.  vL 
xvi.  481.  A  itatiatical  memoir  on  tke  Csar 
of  Pytnn.— Ibid,  S95.  On  the  Mdaank(f 
of  Elliehpoor.— Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  IftU,  U44, 
vol.  vii.  167.  Desultory  observations  on  v» 
Ohond  tribes,  with  a  Yooabnlary  of  the  laapr 
age  spoken  by  them. — Ibid,  209.  Some  » 
count  of  the  topography  of  ChikuUak.— Ibii 

BRAGANTIA,  a  genus  of  planta  bdosgia; 
to  the  natural  order  Aristoloehiaeee,  Brapstn 
tomentosa,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  smI  ti 
medioioe  in  Java,  Biagsniia  WallieUi,  Bf^M*. 
is  a  synonym  of  Apama  siliqnosa— Aa^l.  Cjc 
pa^e  648. 

BRAHAAf.     Hind.    Sorghum   hakpeaa. 

BRAUASPATI.     8ee  Yrihaapati. 

BRAUA8PATINDA.  Thuraday.  SeeSt- 
ghalese. 

BRAHEMAN.  in  L.  67«  44'  E.  sad  L 
S0«  6'  N. 

BRAHM,  OB  PARA  BRAHM,  the  Bapms 
being,  is  a  name  that  first  appears,  b  kia:. 
religious  books,  in  some  of  the  best  opaaiih^^ 
or  appendages  to    the  Vedas,  of  laUr  ^^ 


than  the  first  three  and  inirodacing  a  diftfo^ 
ftir  object  who,  as  brother  of  her  adoption, '  aud  superior  theology.  It  seems  to  hsn  bee. 
has  constituted  him  her  defender. — Tods'  I  g  first  effort  towsrds  the  reoognitioa  ^  ■ 
TraveU  in  Rajoiikan.  See  Phyllaclery ;  Tal- ,  creator,  and  hindus  of  the  present  daj  wu- 
sam  •  Tawis.  niae  that  the  Almighty,  infinite,  the  etonsL  ?• 

BRACHA,  in  L.  73""  8'  E.  and  L.  21''   18'    comprehensible,  self-existent . being  ;  he  «t 
N.  Bees  every  thing,  though  never  seen  ;  be  w^' »» 

BRACHINIDA.  See  Coleoptera. 

BRAOUiNUS.    See  Coleoptera. 

BRACHMAN.   See  Brahman. 

BRACHMINA  WANSE,  a  race  in  Ceylon. 
Sec  Ceylon. 

BRAOHIRUS.  Bee  Turbot. 

BRACHYPTERNUS  AURANTIU8,  Linn. 
The  orange  coloured  wood  pecker  of  Ceylon.  B. 
Ceylonus  and  B.  nibescens  alao  occur  there. 

BRACK YPTE  RUM  SCAND£NS,J9f»^.  A 
creeper  of  Coromandel,  Concan,  Travancore, 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  Assam  with  smsll  pale  roae 
fragrant  flowers,  well  adapted  for  trellia  work. 
It  ia  the  Dalbergia  acandens,  Soxb, 

BRACHYPTERYX  ?  PALLISERI.  See 
Aves  ;  Birds  •  Ornithology. 

BRACHTSAURA  ORNATA,  a  genns  of 
reptiles,  of  the  family  Agamidm,  natural  order 
Sauria.    See  Reptilia. 

BRACUYUROUS  CRUSTACEANS.  See 
Caneer. 

BRADDOCK.  Lient.  A  Madras  Officer, 
wrote  on  balances  for  delicate  weighing  in  the 
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not  to  be  compassed  by  description,  sad  wm 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  human  ooaeeplios  - 
from  whom  the  universal  world  proceeds  ;  ^* 
is  the  lord  of  the  nniverse,  and  whose  acti  • 
the  nniverae ;  he  who  is  the  light  of  sO  hx^^ 
whose  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  prooonaee:. 
and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  bei0tf»^ 
ia  Brahm  1  the  one  unknown,  tme  bcu^.  ^^ 
creator,  the'  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  U^ 
universe,  from  whom  all  sonls  ooom  sad  toVi 
again  return.  Under  auch,and  imunetshlt  n^ 
definitions,  is  the  Deity  scknowledgfdia  i'( 
Yedaa,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindsi ;  l« 
as  has  been  judiciously  observed,**  «hik  t> 
lesmed  Brahmans  thus  acknowledge  sad  »i  ^ 
one  God,  without  form  or  qoaUty,  ^^^ 
unchangeable,  and  occupying  all  spsoc  ^'] 
have  carefully  oonfined  their  doctrines  to  U'J 
own  schools,  and  have  tacitly  asscalni  ts,  < 
even  taught  in  public,  a  nligioa.  ia  vbck  ^ 
supposed  compliance  with  the  tafirnitvi  >' 
paaaions  of  human  nature,  the  Deity  hai  ^^ 
brought  more  to  a  level  with  our  owe  p^* 


BRAHM. 
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oended  on  earth  inaumerable  iimes  in  di? en 
places,  for  the  instruotion  and  benefit,  indud- 
ing  the  profitable  puu^bment  of  mankind* 
Aud  these  endless  incarDations  have  been 
worked  up  by  the  poets  with  a  wonderfol 
fertility  of  genius  and  the  pomp  of  language 
into  a  variety  of  sublime  descriptions,  inter- 
spersed with  theological  aud  moral  texts,  that' 
at  length  they  were  received  as  inspired  pro* 
duetions  and  became  the  hindu  standard 
of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  power,  is 
not  specially  adored  in  temples,  dedicated 
exclusively  to  him.  His  creative  duties  over, 
his  portion  of  the  divine  activity  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind.  In 
their  mythology,  however,  the  hindus  narrate 
fabulous  persecutions  and  warfare  which  over- 
threw Brahma,  hia  temples  and  worship  ;  and 
the  sects  of  Vaishnava  and  Saiva,  now  comprise 
all  the  individuals  of  the  races  in  India,  dia- 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  hindus,  A 
philosophic  few  excepted,  they  are  worshippers 
of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  polytheism, 
and  the  hindu  erects  no  altars  to  Beahh,  the 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  self.existing  spirit^ 
*'  which  illumines  all,  delights  ail,  whence  all 
proceed  ;  that  by  which  they  live  when  born  ; 
and  that  to  which  all  must  return."— (^J7tiufii 
Pantheon,  p.  4.^  The  Narayana  of  the  present 
hindus  is  rather  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  on 
the  water,  and  can  be  regarded  but  as  the  spirit 
of  Brahm,  (Ins.  of  Menu,  ch.  1,  v.  10,)  though 
the  two  hindu  sects  claim  for  their  Yiahnu  and 
Siva,  the  title  of  Narajaua,  and  Brahma  him* 
self  is  sometimes  called  Narayana.  At  present, 
there  will  not  be  found  two  hindu  familiea 
whose  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  all  the 
educated  of  the  people  recognise  one  God  un- 
der one  name  or  another*  God  thus  adored  is 
Bkahm  ;  the  One  Eternal  mind,  the  self-exist* 
ing  incomprehensible  Spirit.     From  time  ta 


lices  and  wants;  and  the  incomprehensible 
ittribiites  assigned  to  him,  invested  with 
leosible  and  even  hnman  forms."  Upon  this 
foQodition  the  most  discordant  fictions  have 
seen  erected,  from  wbicH  prieslcraft  and  super* 
itition  have  wowen  a  mythology  of  the  most 
)iteDiive  character.  Mr.  Ward  describes  the 
bindas  ss  possessing  three  hundred  and  thirty 
DiilioDs  of  goiis,  or  forms  under  which  they 
ire  iror8h7pped.  Certain  it  ia,  that  the  human 
rorm  in  its  natural  stste,  or  possessing  the 
beads  or  limbs  of  various  animsls ;  the  ele- 
Doeots,  the  planets,  rivers,  fountains,  stones, 
irefSy  &&,  ic,  have  been  deified,  and  become 
)bjecU  of  religious  sdoration.  The  brahmans 
iliege,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  minds 
)f  the  rode  snd  ignorant  by  intelligible  s^m- 
bob,  than  by  means  which  are  incomprehensi- 
ble." Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  supreme 
lod  omnipotent  God,  whom  the  hindu  has  been 
liught  to  consider  as  too  mighty  for  him  to 
ittempt  to  spproach,  or  even  to  name,  has 
l>eeD  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  false 
Jcities,  whoae  graven  imagea  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  hia  place.  To  these  deities  the 
Dany  splendid  temples  of  the  hindus  have 
^n  erected,  while,  throughout  the  whole  of 
India,  not  one  haa  been  devoted  to  Brahm, 
vhom  they  designate  as  the  sole  divine  author 
}f  the  universe. — (Coleman  on  the  Mythology 
"ij  the  HindMs,  p.  l»)  Strictly  speaking,  bow- 
!Ter,  the  religion  of  the  Jiindua  is  a  monothe- 
sm.  They  worship  God  in  unity,  and  express 
heir  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
ittributes,in  the  most  awful  and  aublima  terms. 
jod  thus  adored  is  called  Brahm,  the  One 
Steraal  Mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen* 
nble  Spirit.  But  the  will  of  God,  that  the 
rorld  should  exist  and  continue,  is  alao  per* 
lonified  by  them,  and  hia  creative  and  preser* 
rative  powers  are  made  to  appear  as  Brahma 
iDd  Viabno,  while  Siva  is  the  emblem  of  the  I  time  great  reformers  rise  condemning  the  pre 


lestructive  energy ;  not  however  of  absolute 
innihilstion  but  rather  of  reproduction  in  an* 
abrr  form.  In  the  hindu  religion,  therefore, 
his  triad  of  persons  represent  the  Almighty 
>oven  of  creation,  preservation  and  destruc- 
ion.  In  their  metaphysics,  Brahma  is  matter, 
^iaboQ  spirit,  Siva  time ;  o/  in  natural  philoso- 
tbj,  earth,  water  and  fire.  These  three  per- 
ona  have  wives,  the  executora  of  the  divine 
till  aod  the  energies  of  their  respective  lords. 
Ud  in  the  unboundrd  rage  amongit  hindus 
or  personification,  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
ieavenly  boat ;  fire,  earth  and  all  natural  phe- 
lomeoa,  alt  nature,  indeed, — the  passions  and 
'(notions  of  human  beings,  their  vices  and  vir- 
ott,  sre  transformed  into  persons,  snd  act  ap« 
^ropriate  parts  in  the  turbulent  history  of  men. 
The  preservative  and  representative  powera, 
^ing  in  eonstant  action,  sre,  as  have  been  also 
^tir  wives  and  children,  fabled  to  have  des- 


vailing  hindu  idolatry  and  so  anxioua  are  they 
to  know  the  truth  that  every  new  teacher  im- 
mediately gathers  round  him  a  number  of 
disciples.  But  it  is.  the  work  of  man,  with- 
out the  basis  of  a  revealed  religion,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  pupila  soon  calms  down :  in  the 
meantime  the  bulk  of  the  hindu  people  are 
engaged  in  spirit  worship  and  hero  worship  ;  in 
the  worship  of  the  manes  of  anceators  ;  in  the 
worship  of  men  and  animals ;  of  the  inanimate 
objecta  of  nature  and  of  natural  phenomena,  of 
forms  of  men  and  women  and  of  shapeless 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood ;  aome  forms  of  hindu 
belief,  sre  systems  of  rationalism,  others  are 
systpras  of  philosophy,  and  othera  are  phtsiologi* 
cal  doctrines,  with  emblems  to  illustrate  views 
entertained  aa  to  cosmogony  and  production 
which  take  the  place  of  religion. — Taylor; 
Moor;  Coleman;  WiUon.  See  Upaniahad, 
BRAHMA,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
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poBti  by  some  to  be  from  the  Sanskrit  «  nih*'  I  destroyed  the  templet  tnd  worsliip  of  ftibi 

to  moreaee.    The  word  Brahma  oecars  in  a    iti  order  to  consign  him  to  obKnoii.  Tl«r-. 

*ymn  of  the  Kig^Veda,  as  a  name  of  Sudra,    ho«rever,  too  f^ir  facts  kooim  to  admit  of  ocn 

and,  Aocordinx  lo  Dr.  Haug  tbis  word   origi- 
nally meant  the  strewing  of  the  sacriftcial  grass 

on  Ihe  spot  appointed  for  the  immolatioti. 
TKottgh  the  root  of  the  word  is  supposed  to 

be  Brib  wr  Vrih,  signifying  to  increase  one  of 

the  earliest  meanings  of  the  word    «*  brahma," 

as  used  in  the  Veda,  was  •'  food"  also  riches.  In 

the  Brg-Veda,  a  more  frequent  meaning  is  sacri- 

fieial  food..    Bui.  m  the  same  work,  the  word 

Brahma  is  repeatedly  used  to  express  the  song 

of  the  Soma  singers,  a  magic  spell ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  ceremoniee.  having  a  song  of  priAse  as 

their  characteristic.     In   the  language  of  the 

Zeadavesta  •  baresman/  an  absolutely  identical 

word,  ia  found,  which  the  Parsees  interpret  to 

tneao  a  bundle  of  twigs,  tied  together  with  grass 

used  ni  the  Pire-worship  like  the  bundle  of  kusa 

grase  nsed  by  the  brahmaas  in  the  Soma  sacri- 

fioes;  In  both  worships  the  bundle  is  a  symbol 

of  *  growing  increase'  or  •  prosperity,'  and  the 

&ame  of  the  symbol  was  transferred  to  the  texte, 

bymns^  saorifiees  and  ceremonies  used  in  the 
riles.  «*  A»  sacrifiee  among  the  Vedic  Indians 
wae  the  ehief  means  of  obtaining  «11  earthly 
tad  apiritual  bleseings,  but  was  useless  without 
Ihe  hrahma,  i.  <  success,  the  latter  was  at  last 
regarded  as  the  original  causes  of  all  being." 

BRAHMA,  the  son  or  creature  of  Brahma, 
with  8i$a  and  Vishnu,  Brahma  forms  the  Triad 
w-  ^'V,^^*^^'-  According  to  the  Reverend 
William  Tayior,  the  name  designates  the  crea- 
Unr  power  of  deity  operating  on  Maya  matter. 
In  two  respects  Brahma  corresponds  with  the 
first  man  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony.  His  colour  is 
tawney  or  ruddy,  the  colour  of  earth,  and  in  ao 
tor  agreeing  with  the  name  of  Adam  •  and 
Brahma  as  Swayambhura,  a  son  of  the  self- 
eiiasant,  corresponds  with  Adam.  His  origin  is 
o^seure.  According  to  one  account  the  egg 
6!  Brahma  is  the  worid,  the  orphic  or  mundane 
egg  which  floated  amidst  the  water  before 
erealion,  and  from  which  Brahma,  the  first- 
born, according  to  some  legends  emerged ;  but 
which,  aeoording  to  others,  merely  resolved  it- 
self into  theepper  and  lower  spheres. — yHincL 
TkM.  Vol,  II.  p.  SB.)  ^ 

There  is  nothing  extent  to  show  either  that 
^ahma  ever  bad  much  consideration  shown 
him»  Of  that  his  worship  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  reli- 
gions 


Sonnerat  mentions  (Voyage,  p.  6) 
that  m  the  translatiba  which  Mr,  dcMeffain 
ordered  to  be  made,  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
temple  of  Sri  Rangam,  (during  the  time  he 
eommanded  in  that  pagoda,  which  the  French 
had  turned  iarto  a  fort)  that  Brahma,  in  former 
tinA,  had  temples  the  same  as  Siva  and 
Vkhnii,  and  was  worebipped  aeparatelt, 
h>tt  the  (dlowera  of  the  two  h^t   entirely 
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than  specnhition  on  tl^t  point.  Of  one  tb^ 
there  it  no  doubt  that  he  ia  tin  b«(:r 
portent,  at  the  present  daf,  of  the  Hii'i 
Triad,  though  termed  the  ereater,  or  li; 
anoestnr  of  gods  and  men  Vadn  tk^ 
denomination  he  has  been  imii|rioed  to  tr- 
respond  with  the  Saturn  of  the  Greeh  cj 
Lstins.  Brahma  is  usually  represented  nt9: 
or  golden*caloure<i  figure,  with  four  heads,  h 
is  said  (by  the  Saiva)  to  have  oaoe  ponewj 
five  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  aeknoirlrdii  t  • 
superiority  of  Siva,  as  Yishnn  had  done,  t<ai 
deity  cut  off  one  of  them.  He  hu  slio  ha 
arms,  fn  one  of  which  he  holds  s  spoOf ,  :i 
another  a  string  of  beads,  fn  the  tUrd  i  nu/ 
Jug  (articles  used  in  worehip),  and  ia  the  hu'\ 
the  Veda  or  sacred  writin^v  of  the  hioiM 
He  is  frequetitly  kttended  by  his  nku  v 
vehicle,  the  hanaaa  or  goose,  or  (M  some  k!!fr* 
a  swan . — (Coleman,  Mythology  of  ike  HncK, 
P'  ^.)  Brahma  seems  espeeiaify  to  he  spokn  J 
in  the  hymn,  on  the  saeriiicial  eereuom  ^ 
Furushamed'ha,  which  is  steted  by  Mr  60^ 
'  broke  to  '*  be  a  type  of  the  alfe^oricil  t0»3.v 
tion  of  Narayana,  or  Brahma  in  Ihatchmrta* 
Brahma  and  Ifareyana  are  in  this  msu-ci 
hfentified ;  and  from  the  cirenmstencss  of  kit- 
ing Lakshmi  as  hia  wife,  and  bearing  tki  ai- 
tributes  of  Vishnti,  at  above  described,  NVe- 
yana  is  also  unequiyocaHy  identifiei  vita  \\» 
preserving  power.  Krishna  indeed,  calb  tis 
self  Narayana;  at  least,  H  made  todo  i&t^ 
Jayadeva,  the  spirited  author  of  the  G;:« 
C^ovinda  but,  perhaps,  at  the  present  dii, 
every  hindu  holds  that  the  god  whom  t 
worehips  IS  Narayana.  In  one  of  Khibj't 
tender  sones,  addressed  to  hia  detightfal  or 
fress,  the  following  is  the  burden, — "'G.** 
short  raptures,  sweet  Radah  f  to  Narayini,m 
adorer."— i!#.  i?«.  Art.  8.  The  nanri  •' 
Brahma  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Vm  . 
and  Siva,  who  are  Said  to  have  a  thouwi 
each.  Hiranya  Garbha  ia  one  of  his  nncf 
tfe  is  sometimes  called  KataialA  yoai  bv* 
kamal  the  lotus  and  yoni  the  female  ofgit.  (• 
type  of  Brahma,  or  the  creative  powerX  t^' 
mystical  matrix,  into  which  is  inserted  the  equ- 
ly  mystical  linga  of  Siva.  Brahma,  tooKcm 
to  the  dQctrine  of  the  Yaishnavas  spraaf  h  > 
kamala,  or  lotus,  from  the  navd  of  Tiibtr. 
But  the  lotus,  considered  the  prime  of  14;  ai*' 
vegetables,  is  a  more  immediate  atuihote  if 
Vishnu,  the  personification  of  water.  Hii  c:^ 
sort,  Lakshmi,  in  one  character,  apmag  fr.-a 
t1ie  sea,  and  the  lotus,  being  also  the  ea^Va 
of  femafe  beauty,  Is  peculiarly  sacred  to  her,  K'i 
she  is  called  kamala  or  lotus-like.  The  m^i 
are  the  wives  of  the  hindn  gods.  To  iH  t^ 
principal  and  seTeral  of  the  accoodaiy  deitxs  ^ 
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icantttions  of  ib«  prineipftls,  wives  have  "been 
wxntd.  £zeept  in  sex,  the  wives  eiactly  re- 
reatQt  the  respeetive  kiirda,  being  their  energy 
r  active  power.— -the  executors  of  their  divine 
ill  The  Saeti  of  Bmhma  is  Baraswati,  the 
oddesa  of  Harmony  and  the  Arte.  .  Many  dei« 
M  havQ  rehielea  or  Vabana,  and  that  bf  Brahma 
id  of  hia  Saeti,  is  the  swan  or  goose  called 
fuuud^^fJlocr).  £xclasive  adorers  of  this 
niy  and  tamplea  dediosied  to  him  do  not  now 
oeur  perhaps  in  any  part  of  India ;  st  the  same 
me  U  is  an  ermr  to  suppose  that  public 
MRAfre  if  never  paid  to  him.*  He  is  psrticularly 
^Terenced  al  Pakher  in  Ajmer,  also  at  Bithur 
I  tbe  Dqsb ;  where,  at  the  Brahmavarta  ghat, 
e  is  laid  to  have  offered  an  Aawamheda  on 
Dmpleting  the  not  of  oreetion.  The  pin  of  hia 
lipper  is  atill  worshipped  thfre.  On  the  full 
f  the  moon  Agrabayana  (Nov.  and  Dec.)  a 
ida  or  meeting,  that  mixes  piety  with  profit, 

I  annually  held  at  that  f^on — (Wilftm).  But 
Ithougti  ihia  hindu  personification  of  the  orea* 
ire  power  baa  no  templea  or  exolusise 
itet  deiiieated  to  him,  his  images  nre  ocee- 
ionfllU  placed  in  tbe  templca  of  other  gods 
nd  along  with,  thoir  rites  be  is  reverently  pro- 
iiiaud  by  offeringa  and  invooalions.  Acoord- 
^  to  the  hindu  theology,  deetrttction  is  only 
eproduction  in  nnothet  form:  and  thus  Brahma 
»d  Siva  are  'somotimea  found  almost  identified 
rlth  each  other  :  oftener,  however,  in  direct 
ppotition  and  hoatiliiy.  Brahma  creates ;  Siva 
ntrof  B :  but  to  destroy  is  to  oreate  in  another 
)nD :  Kva  and  Brahma  henoe  eoalesoe.  In 
lAdiA  mythology,  therefore,  Brahma  is  the 
lU  of  the  three  gnoat  peiaonified  attributes  of 
trahm  or  the  Supremo  being.  He  is  called  the 
ntof  the  goda,  ffamer  of  the  nniverse,  gnaidian 
(  lbs  world,  wder  the  latter  character 
freeing  with  Vishnu.  In  physic^  hn  ia  thei 
eprcwatstivo  of  matljsr  generally,  from  him 

II  things  proceeded  and  in  him  pre-existed  the 
•lUfene,^  cosaprebending  all  naaterial  foim» 
rbichbe at onoe oalled  intoostationor  arranged 
xiitence,  as  they  are  now  seen,  although 
vrpetually  changing  their  existence  by  the 
feration  of  the  reprodnetive  powers.  Trom 
i*  mouth,  arm,  tJiigh  and  foot,  proceeded 
e^tisJIy  the  priest,  the  warrior,  the  trader 
nd  the  laborer,  and  these  by  snoeesaive  re- 
•nduelion  peopled  the  earths  Tbe  son  sprang 
m  ik  eyeai  ancl.  thn^  ssooft  Aron  bia 
vnd.  Bed  is  the  oolonr  supposed  to  be 
iNttliar  t9  tbe  creative  power  and  piotniea 
)f  Brshma^aie  aeoft  of  that  eoieao^ .  Brahma  ia 
mUj  represented  with.ibur  faoes^  said  to  in- 
l*««»t  the  fonr  <inartera  of  bis  own  work  ; 
^  lOBattBies  aa«d  to  iiefhr  to  a  aopposed 
vu&bsr otelamenUi  of  whieb beoomposed  ili l 
n  ftlio  to  the:  Yedaa^  onei  of  wbinb  iaaned  from. 
^mouUu  Tb«(aai)e.legendaQf  hia  bavbg foi- 
iHtlf  haA  (set  Mk  one-  baaing  bean  onl  oft 


by  Siva,  who  is  bimaelf  fire-beaded.  Baob 
bindtt  aect  worships  some  individual  deity  or 
two  pr  more  conjoined  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
worship  is  gifted  by  its  votary,  with  all  the 
attributes  of  tbe  Most  High  and  ia  made  the 
source  whence  .  all  other  goda  emanate.  The 
aacti,  Saraswati,  the  apouse  of  Brahma,  ia  dee* 
cribed  aa  all-produotiva,  aiUpowerful,  and  all* 
wise.  Considering  the  learning,  aubtilty.  of 
mind  and  tbeir  great  powers  of  thonght,  the 
confusion  into  whicb  the  brahmaiia  bavo 
allowed  their  religion  to  fall,  is  moat  deseredi* 
table.  Brahma,  ia  generally  believed  to  dwell 
in  Sutya  Lok,  aurrountled  by  Bishi  and  minor 
goda,  and  to  be  employed  in  creating  men,  and 
in  re(H)rdingbaman  destiny.  ^jSenc^  W.  Tayhr^ 
Hindoo  Theatre^  Vol.  II.  SonnercU's  VofQff€9^ 
jK  5.  CoUmom  Uytkolo^y.  Mow  Fanih^of^ 

See  Akasanavi,  Brahm,  Hindoo,  Iswara, 
Tftscriptions  p.  390,  Kama,  Kasambi,  KasfaBir^- 
Knvera,  Lakahmi,  Lords  of  created  beings  ;• 
Maha  Devi,  Menu,  Mern,  0*m,  Nandi,  Faramn-. 
hansay  Prieats,  Porann,  Bavana,  Rosariea^ 
Sacta,  Saraswati,  Sherkun,  Sri  Sampradaya^' 
Surya,  Vahan,  Veda,  Vidys^  Viav»-KamMi». 
Vishnu,  Vrishab,  Tavana.  * 

BBAHMA  AGHABYA  :  Brahma  Onpla  9 
These  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  and  tba' 
same  astronomer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  systcas 
disclosed  in  tbe  Surya  Siddbaata  by  otbcn  ta. 
be  two  distinct  commentatora  of  that  Sbaaln. 
'^Copt-  E,  Warrtn  Kola  SankUa, 

BRAHMADIGA    auppoae^f    by  bindoa  to* 
be  the  first  oreajjed  beinga. ;  but  in  their  coameK 
goives,  their  origin  and  namea  ara  varibnal|y 
explained.     It  is  said,   in  the  Ins.  of  Mqdu^ 
(Chap.   I.  V.  38.).  that  tbe  Almighty   Posaer, 
having  divided    his   own  asibstanee,   becaasn 
<Riak  and  female  ;  and  from  that  £emale  pn<* 
duced  Viraj.  Viraj  produced  tbe  fint  Menitt 
named  Swayambhuva :  he,  tbe  ten  Brahmadiea 
or   Prijapati,  wboaa   he    oaMs  ten  Lordsr  of 
Created    Beinga  alao  the  sons  of    Bcafanab 
Tbey    produced   seven   othpr    Mann,    whaas: 
luimes     wers    Swayambhava,     Swaroehesba^ 
Uttama,  Tamasa^    Hivata,     Cbacabnaba,  and 
Satyavrata.      Theae  Menu,  are,  by   aome  •  an* 
thorities,    aaid  to    have  produoed   tbe  aevan 
Uiabi ;  but  others  atate  the  seven  Biafai  t» 
have  sprang  immediately  from  Bcabma  :  tbeiv 
immes^  are  Kaayapa,  Aifi,  Vaaisbta,  Viswami*- 
tra,   Cratttama,.  Jaootadbgni,  and     Bharadwaja; 
(WUford.  -da.   ifai:.  foL.  V.  p.  246.>    Tha 
Brahmadica  %re  howeyer,.  aocoidtng  to  Cols'* 
man,  named  Marichi,    Atri,  Vasishta,  Palastia, 
Angiiras,  Pulastta,  and  Critn.    Colonel  Wttford,. 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches  has  considered  tire 
Bfabmadiea,  this  Msnuv  and  tbe  BMii,  tto  be 
sevea  individnala  only.     Tbe  names  of  soma  of 
thaBralunadisa  carreapond  with  those  of  aome 
of  tbe.  VMu'-'-fkU.  Myth.  Bind.  p.   a.    An 
laccount  of  Viraj,  translated  by  Mr.  Colbbiokat 
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firom  ilie  white  Yajar  Ve^a,i9  aecompaniedbt  his 
judicioua  obaerTaiiona.  ''He,"  (the  primeval 
being)  felt  no  delight ;  therefore  man  delights  not 
when  alone.  He  wished  the  existence  of 
another ;  and  instantly  he  became  snch  as  is  man 
and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He  caused 
this,  his  own  self,  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  thus 
became  a  husband  and  wife :  therefore  was  this 
bod^  so  separated,  as  it  were  an  imperfect 
moiety  of  himself.  This  blank,  therefore,  is 
completed  by  woman  :  he  approached  her,  and 
thence  were  human  beinga  produced.  **  She 
reflected,  doubtin«ly,  *how  can  he,  having  pro- 
duced me  from  himself,  incestuously  approach- 
mef  I  will  now  assume  a  disguise.  *  She  be- 
came a  cow,  and  the  other  became  a  bull,  and 
approached  her,  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She 
was  changed  into  a  mare,  and  he  into  a  stag- 
lion  s  one  waa  turned  into  a  female  aas,  and  the 
other  into  a  male  one :  in  thia  manner  did  he 
create  every  pair  whataoever,  even  the  ants 
and  minutest  insect/'  Another  aceount  makes 
Bndra,  assist  ia  the  theogony.  Brahma 
aaid,  ^'  Rise  up^^O'Rudra  1  and  form  man  to 
goyern  the  world."  Rudra  immediately 
obeyed  ;  he  began  the  work  ;  but  the  men  he 
made  were  fiercer  than  tigers,  having  nothing 
but  the  destructive  quality  in  their  composi- 
tion :  and  they  aoon  destroyed  one  another ; 
for  anger  was  their  only  passion.  Brahma, 
Yiahnu,  and  Budra,  then  joined  their  different 
powera,  and  created  ten  men,  whose  names 
were  Nareda,  Da^sha,  Vasishta,  Bhriga,  Critu, 
Fnlnhat  Pulastya,  Angira,  Atri,  and  Marichi  ^ 
(that  is.  Reason,  Ingenuity,  Emulation,  Hu- 
mility, Piety,  Pride,  Patience,  Charity,  Deceit, 
Morality) :  the  general  name  of  whom  ia  the 
Muni ;  Brahma  then  produced  Dherma«  Jus- 
tice, from  the  breast;  Adherma,  InjiHtiee, 
from  his  back  ;  Labha,  Appetite  or  Passion^ 
from  his  lips;  and  Kama,  Love  or  Desire, 
firom  his  heart.  The  last  was  a  beautifol  fe- 
maley  and  Brahma  looked  upon  her  with 
amorous  emotions  ;  but  the  Muni  telling  him 
aho  waa  his  own  daughter  he  shrunk  back,  and 
Ladja,  Shame,  a  blushing  virgin,  sprung  from 
him,  Brahma,  deeming  hia  body  defiled  by 
ita  emotions  towards  Kama,  purified  himself 
by  partially  changing  it  into  ten  females,  who 
were  respectively  espoused  by  the  tea  Muni.— - 
Moor^  Hindu  Fantkean,  p.  91.  Cdlebrook. 
WU/crd  As.  Reuareh,  Vol.  V  p,  846.  Cole* 
man  Mylhohgy  of  ike  HindooB^p.^*  See 
Lords  of  Created  beings. 

BRAHMA  A.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  tribe 
Bombyces.    Ste  luaecta. 

BBAHMA  KHAND.  A  pool  70  feet  by  30, 
twelve  days*  journey  up  the  Lohit,  into  whieh 
aeveral  minor  atreams  break  over  a  precipice. 
It  is  considered  by  hindua  a  spot  aa  sacred  as 
Qangotri. 


BRAHMA-LOKAJC,  in  the  buddhism  of 
Ceylon,  the  highest  of  the  ceteattal  worlds, 
aiiteen  in  number.— fTardyV  B<uUm  Mona- 
ckun,p.  434. 

BRAHMAM.  This  is  written  brahmana,  but 
the  final  a  is  dropped  in  conversation.  A  brahota 
ia  of  the  prieatly  tribe  of  the  hindus,  but  all 
brahmans  are  not  priests.  '*The  prescribed 
duties  of  the  brahmans  are  peacCy  aelf-restrsiot, 
zeal,  purity,  patience,  rectitude,  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, and  theology."  (OUa,  p.  130.^  An  an- 
cient name  waa  Sarman,  the  Sarmanm  of  the 
Qreeks.  The  ordinary  application  of  the  word 
brahman  meana  a  theoloirist,  or  divine,  and  is 
derived  from  Brahm,  the  Divinity.  The  term 
Pundit,  ia  a  learned  brahman,  a  philosopher, 
from  Panditya*  philoaophy.  Ward  in  his  work 
on  the  *  Literature  and  Mythology  of  ihe  Hin- 
doos,' mentions  ihe  eonfessioa  of  faith  of  a 
brahmin,'  whieh  he  gave  him,  '*  God  is  invisible, 
ever  living,  glorious,  nncorrupt,'  wise,  the  ever 
blessed,  the  Almighty,  his  perfections  aie  in- 
considerable and  past  finding  out.  He  rules 
over  all,  destroys  all,  and  remains  after  the  de* 
struction-"— (Chow  Okow,  ^  p.  4  i.  The  Puru- 
shasakta  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda  is  reprded  b; 
Sanscrit  scholars  aa  of  late  introduction,  fiui 
in  it  occura  the  paasaye  deecriptive  of  the  ori- 
i(in  of  brahmans  from  Brahma ;  the  brahmao  was 
hia  mouth  ;  the  rajanya  was  made  hia 'arms,  the 
being  (called)  the  Vaisya,  he  waa  his  thighs ; 
the  sudra  aprang  from  hia  feet.  According  to 
Bnnsen,  brahmans  have  syatematically  adulte- 
rated and  adjuated  the  early  history  of  India* 
(ill.  513.)  Brahmana  were  acquainted  with  tba 
ralmud,  and  Sir  W.  Jonea  thought  that  (koe- 
sis  ii.  21*23,  is  referred  to  in  the  form  of  Sirs 
Mnd  Parvati  known  as  Art'  hanesvari,  of  which 
the  right  hand  half  is  Siva  and  on  the  left  hand 
Parvati.— r^Viyior.; 

There  are  ten  great  divisions  of  Brahmana, 
vis.,  five  Gour  brahmans,  the  Kanya-Knbbya, 
Saraswat,  Gour,  Maithala,  Uikala  :  /ind  fire 
Dravidian  brahmans,  viz.,  Dravida,  Telinga, 
Karnata,  Maharashtra,  and  Giurjara.  Bat  there 
are  various  orders  of  brahmana,  the  chief  of 
which  in  Northern  India  are  the  Xt§lsna, 

The  great  bulk  of  the  brahmans  of  Indian 
are  confessedly  of  Arian  origin,  tall,  fsir,  robust 
men,  and  bght  yellow  in  colour.  In  aoothern 
India,  the  Brahmans  are  all  undoubtedly  des- 
cended^ from  one  and  the  same  atock,  sod 
sanacrit  is  their  proper  ancestral  tongue,  though 
now  only  regarded  as  an  aeoo.mplishment  or  a 
profeaaional .  acquirement ;  and  aome  of  the 
priestly  brahmana  can  converse  in  sanserit, 
although  they  use  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  district  in  whieh  they  rMide,  and  are  stvled 
PiBvida,  Kerala  aud  Kamatica  Iec,  Brahmana 
with  refefence  to  the  language  of  their  adopted 
district.  The  various  brahminieal  tribes  are  as 
muct  aepaiated  as  are  the  sCTeial  eastes  ;  ftse 
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)f  them  may  eat  together,  but  they  do  not  in- 
;ennarry,  and  the  first  approach  at  union  is 
ieemingly  to  be  with  the  Mahratta  and  Guzerat 
)rahman8,  amongst  whom  *the  influence  of 
Suropean  knowledge  has  had  more  effect  than 
ipon  any  of  all  the  other  races  in  India.  Good 
teed  has  fallen  there  on  a  goqd  soil,  and  from  a 
)ody  of  mendicants,  these  brahmans  have  be- 
come active,  powerful  and  useful  men. 

Various  ceremonies  are  attendant  upon  hindu 
>oys  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  eight  years. 
ifter  that  age,  and  before  a  brahmin  boy  is 
ifieeo,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  receive  the 
mia,  zonnaar,  janavi  or  jhandiaa^  the 
lacred  thread,  which  the  brahmins,  in  their 
tecret  ceremonies,  call  Tadnupavita.  The 
flvestiture,  after  a  variety  of  preliminary 
xremoniea  is  thus  performed.  The  priest  first 
)ffer8  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  worships  the  sala- 
;r«ma,  repeating  a  number  of  prayers.  The 
)ov's  white  garments  are  then  taken,  ofi; 
iDd  be  is  dressed  in  yellow  or  red,  and  a  doth 
s  brought  over  his  head,  that  no  Sudra  may 
ee  his  face  :  after  which  he  takes  in  his  right 
tand  a  branch  of  the  vilva,  ^gle  marmelos, 
ud  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  pocket, 
ind  places  the  brsnch  on  his  shoulder.  A 
XHta  of  three  threads,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
lura,  to  whidi  a  piece  of  deer's  skin  is  fastened, 
a  sQspenried  from  the  boy's  left  shoulder,  falU 
At;  under  his  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of 
be  incantations  or  invocations.  The  father  of 
he  boy  then  repeats-  certain  formulas,  and  in 
I  low  voice,  pronounces  three  times,  the  Gaitri 
3'm !  6hurbbnv&  ssuvShi,  O'm  1  Tatsa  vit'hru 
rarenDv^m,  B'hargo  dev&syft  dhimahi  .dhiyo 
fonaha  pracho  dayath.  O'm  !  Earth,  air  and 
iteaven,  O'm  !  '*  Let  us  meditate  on  the 
idorable  light  of  the  divine  Sun,  (ruler) 
fisvitri)  may  it  guide  our  intellects."  After 
(bU  the  wru  poiia  is  taken  off,  and  the 
real  poi^^or  sacred  thread,  put  on.  During 
tbis  ceremony  the  father  repeats  certain  formu- 
'*s ;  the  sitru  poUa  ii  fastened  to  the  vilva 
^taff,  ahoes  are  put  on  the  boy's  feet,  and  an* 
lUfibrella  in  his  hand  •  The  receiving  of  the  poiia 
IS  considered  as  the  second  birth  of  a  hindu, 
who  it  from  that  time  denominated  '*  dwija"  or 
^vioe-born.  A  brahman  boy  cannot  be  married 
till  be  has  received  the  poita.  The  sacred 
thread  most  be  made  by  a  religious  brahman. 
|t  consists  of  three  strings,  each  ninety-six 
"hath"  (forty-eight  yards),  which  are  twisted 
together:  it  ia  then  folded  into  three,  and 
fg&m  twisted  ;  these  a  second  time  folded 
l&to  the  same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end 
^R  knots.  It  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
^•»«xt  the  skin,  extending  half  way  down 
ti>e  right  thigh)  by  the  Brahmans,    Retries, 


second  at  eleven,  and  the  Vaisya  at  twelve. 
The  period  may,  from  especial  causes,  be  de- 
ferred;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  Aould  be 
received   or  the   parties  resisting  it  become 
outcaates. — (Cole.  Myth.  Hind,  pp.  154  and 
155.)     It  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmans  as  of 
highly  mysterious  and  sacred  import ;  and  they 
do  not  consider  an  individual  as  fully  a  member 
of  his  class  until  he  have  assumed  this  holy 
emblem.     Of  these  zonars,  a  brahman  wears 
four  ;  the  other  privileged  tribes  but  three. 
Some   writers   call   this  the  brahmanical.  or 
priestly  or  sacerdotal  thread ;  but  not,  it  would 
appear,  in  strict  correctness,  it  not  being  cotifin- 
ed  even  to  the  priestly  tribe,  but  worn  by  three, 
out  of  the  four  tribes  of  hindus  and  by  all  the 
five  sections  of  the  artizan  class,  the  goldsmith^ 
brazier,  blacksmith,  stone-cutter  and  carpenter: 
the  number  of  three  threads,  each  measuring 
ninety-six  hands,  for  the  sacrificial  string,  may 
have  some  mystical  allusion  to  the  ninety-six 
fixed   annual  sacrifices.     The  number  three' is 
mystical  with  almost  all  nations  ;  and,  with  the 
Hindus,  may  refer  to  the  same  source  as  the 
three  sacred  fires,  the  three  legs  t>f  A^nit  Xh6 
triad  of  divine  powers,  &c.f  ninety-six  dots  not 
arise  from  any   ordinary  process  of  three,  and 
seven,  and  two  ;  the  distinguishing  numbers  of 
Agni's  le^s,  arm8,and  faces.— (3foor,pa^«  879.) 
A  Kulin  brahman  can  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  likes ;  but  there  are  certain  brahmans  in 
Bengal,  who  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting married  to  even  one  wife^  and  who  gene- 
rally spend  their  life  in  single  wretchedness. 
These  are  Bangshaja  brahmans  of  the  Shrotriya. 
class.    While  a  Kulin  brahman  gets  for  every 
wife  that  he  marries  a  handsome  bribe,  a  Bang- 
sh^'a  Shrotiiya  brahman  has  to  pay  down  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the  girl, 
whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.     The  conse- 
quence is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  numbers 
of  Bangshaja  Shrotriya  brahmans  never  get 
married  at  all.    To  remedy  this  evil,  in  Eastern 
Bengal  when,  in  any  village  the  number  of  un- 
married 8hrotr;ya  becomes  inconveniently ^lar^e, 
one  of  the  ghatak  of  the  place — those  under- 
servants  of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part 
ii^all  ^arri^ges^goea  to  Shrihatta  in  Sylhet. 
There,  with  the  assistance  of  his  agents  in  the 
district,  and  by  means  whether  fair  or  foUl,  he 
procurea  a  number  o^  girls,  to  whom  he  holds 
01^  the  prqspect  of  a  pleasant  settlement  in  life. 
The  girls  may  not  all  be  brahman  girls — some' 
of  them  may  oe  of  the  Chandal  caste,  and  others 
may  be  young  widows  ; — but  whatievet  may  be 
their  caste,  chsracter  and  antecedents  they  are 
huddled  together  in  a  boat,  often  15  or  16  in 
number,  and  taken  to  the  ghaut  of  the  Shrotriya 
village.     The  faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  ba- 


iod  Vaisya  castes.      The    first  are    usually  J  ohelors  become  lighted  up  with  joy,  when  they 
^Tested  with    it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the    hear'of  the  arrival  of  the  hymeneal  boat.    The 
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sensation  which  these  highly-favoured    boats  I  also  obtain  a  share  of  the  pieaeots,  Froa  pAi 


create  ia  Eastern  Bengal,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  thai  prod  need  in  Cdcutta  by  the  orange- 
boats  of  Sylbet,  or  the  mango  boats  of  Milda. 
The  Bangshaja  bachelors  besiege  the  boat  in 
nnmbers.  Each  one  selects  a  girl  according 
to  his  taste ;  a  bargnin  is  struck  with  the 
ghattak  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
marriage,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in 
the  Shnetrasy  soon  follows.  The  plain-looking 
girl,  for  whom  uo  Shrotriya  may*haye  a  fancy, 
ia  employed  as  a  maid-servant  either  of  the 
(i^attak  himself,  or  of  any  other  who  may 
atand  in  need  of  her  services. 

Under  every  dynasty  and  Government  in 
India,  brahmans  hare  held  the  highest  executive 
offices' alike  in  the  civil  executive  and  in  the 
poliiical  administration  of  the  country,  for,  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  learn- 
ing and  science  centred  in  them..  The  intro- 
duction into  India,  by  the  British,  of  the 
western  forms  of  education,  and  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  to  schools,  however,  permitted, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  India, all  the  Sudra, 
and  Vesya  ra^es  to  compete  with  the  brahmans 
who  have  been  largely  displaced  from  their 
former  exclusive  position,  though  they  are  still 
a  great  power  in  the  state.  There  is  no  being 
more  aristocratic  in  his  ideas  than  the  secu- 
lar brahmin  or  priest,  who  deems  the  bare 
name  a  passport  to  respect.  The  Kulin  brah- 
man of  Bengal  piques  himself  upon  this  title 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  last  Hindu  king 
of  Canouj  (whence  they  migrated  to  Bengal), 
and  in  virtue  of  which  his  alliance  in  matri- 
mony is  courted.  But,  although  Menu  has 
imposed  obligations  towards  the  brahmin  little 
short  of  adoration,  these  are  limited  to  the 
*'  learned  in  the  Yedas  :"  he  claasea  an  unlearn- 
ed brahman  with  *'  an  elephant  made  of  wood, 
or  an  antelope  of  leather  ;'*  nullities,  save  in 
name. — {Tod's  Eajastkan,  Vol,  I,  p.  512.) 

Brahmans  were  held  in  great  disesieem  by 
the  Khatryas  of  the  Vedic  a^e  :  but,  since  many 
.  hundred  years,  and  in  the  present  day  learned 
brahmans  are  always  much  respected  by  hindu 
men  of  wealth.  A.t  festivala,  weddings,  and 
feasts  for  the  dead,  they  are  invited  to  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  feasted,  treated  with 
honor,'  and  on  their  departure  receive  gifts 
of  value.  These  presents  vary  with  the  branch 
of  acience  in  which  they  exoel,  with  their  re- 
putation for  learning,  the  public  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  number  of  their 
scholars,  and  the  fame  of  their  school.  The 
presents  include  dresses,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
ornaments  of  numerous  kinds,  food,  and  also 
money.  A  man  of  learning  often  takes  one  or 
more  of  his  scholars  to  such  assemblies,  both 
to  enhance  his  own  reputation,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  respectable  society  :  and  the  stud^its 


of  this  kind  the  larger  number  both  of  tcaehca 
and  students  in  the  hindu  schools  of  \nnm; 
are  supported,  thi^ir  food  procured,  and  tker 
house  accommodation  provided.  Tolai,  or  astm 
ooUegesy  of  this   kind,  are    acattersd  all  on; 
the  province  of  Bengal;     and  one  or  sen 
may  be  found  in  all  the  great  villafet.   Tk 
ziliah  of  Burdwan,  for  example,  though  sot 
particularly  celebrated   for  learning,  eoauhied, 
a  few  years  ago,  190  Sanskrit  schools  sod  1 3SJ 
students.     Some  places  are  more  eekhrated  • 
seats  of  learning  than  others.     In  North  Isdii. 
for  instance,  Nuddea,  Santipur,  Tirhoot,  loi 
above  all  Kenares,  ountain  a  large  nambrr  sf 
/'  colleges"  in   South   India,  they  tie  ckidr 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Tanjore  and  l^MAin. 
These  schools  are  divided  into  three  dswi : 
those  wherein  genersl  literature  is  studied ;  tk 
schools  of  law  •  and  those  of  phiiosopbj.   Ii 
the  first  the  aubject  matter  of  study  embrtm 
grammar,  lexicoloicy,  poetical  worka,  and  rbeio- 
ric. — Mullen'$  Hindu  Philosophy ^  p,  10- tl. 

Adisur,  the  founder  of  the  Baa  djavty. 
brought  from  Kanouj  fivo  Sagnie  brabmsn  of 
the  tribes  or  gotra  Aanhila,  Kashysps,  Vila 
Saverna  and  Bharudwaja.  Several  Bodri  fioi* 
lies,  Ghose  Bhose,  Dutt',  Ouha,  Mittra,  fee.  ac- 
companied them  and  these  take  the  positioQ  d 
Kulin  Kaists.  In  the  reign  of  Bullal  Sea,  sboot 
284  years  before  the  mahomedan  imrasios,  iB 
these  Kulin  brahmana  and  Kulin  sodru  hid 
greatly  inereaaed,  and  though  degeacntcda 
learning  they  arrogated  to  themselves  a  podiiai 
above  all  the Sapta-aali  or  aborigioal  bfahss* 
and  B^lblSen  enobled  theae  brabmans  by  p«n: 
to  them  the  title  of  Kulin.  The  Kohn  bnfciru 
subsequently  consented  to  marry  the  dasfbier* 
of  the  aboriginal  brahman,  who  eagerly  seek  «* 
liances  with  the  Kulin,  and  the  KbUa  utt 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have  estabhiki  a 
scale  of  fees  for  eondesoending  to  aeeept  i 
daughter  of  an  inferior.  They  marry  gold.  C* 
the  Kayaits  who  eame  from  Kanouj  B)m« 
Ghose  and  Mittra  were  enobled  by  BaUsl  Site 
into  Kulin  KayaU.  Daas,  Day,  DutI,  Guhs,  Ix. 
Paulit,  Sen  and  Sing  bold  a  seoond  tank. 

Kulin  brahmin  women  are  married  with  d3- 
culty  and  eenerally  to  aged  men.  In  l^^• 
there  were  II  Kulin  men  in  Hooghly  tai  1  c^ 
Burdwan,  each  of  whom  had  Tootracted  ^^O  u 
80  marriagea  ; — 24  in  Hooghly  and  1 S  in  Be*:* 
wan,  who  had  contracted  from  SO  to  50  b*' 
tiages  and  48  in  Hooghly  and  20  in  Btirdvt. 
who  had  contracted  between  10  and  2u  aar 
riages.  Kulinism  is  thus  a  great  polyg&c « 
institution,  and  a  few  Kulin  women  have  hrtsc 
prostitutes.  In  1867,  the  abolition  of  tl. 
polygamy  was  eontempUted  and  will  dou^'^ 
soon  be  carried  out.<-(7a/«  iSev.,  Hoy  IS'Sr 
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Agniboim  btahmans,  are  the  remnant  of  the 
wonhippen  of  Agni.  who  still  preserve  the 
family  fire,  bat  in  other  respects  conform  to 
lome  mode  of  popular  hindu  devotion.  Accord- 
ing to  prescribed  rule,  where  a  perpetual  flame 
is  msiatained,  it  is  used  to  light  the  fire  round 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  step  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  funeral  pile  of 
either  ;  but  the  household  fire  is  preserveid  only 
by  this  particular  sect,  the  Agnihotra,  and  the 
);reat  body  of  the  people  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  this  case  they  distinguish  between 
the  sources  whence  they  obtain  the  kindling 
flame  according  to  the  purposes  of  its  application 
and  the  fire  of  the  marriage  rite  is  taken  from 
the  hearth  of  a  respectable  person,  of  from,  a 
fire  lighted  on  some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst 
for  the  fuaeral  pile  *'  any  unpolluted  fire  may 
be  used.  It  is-  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking 
it  from  another  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an 
out-cast,  of  a  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
exectitfouers,  of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne 
a  child,  or  of  any  person  who  is  unclean. 

AvDikula,  is  a  supposed  Scytbic  race  whom 
the  brahmans,  in  order  to  oppose  the  buddhists, 
formed  into  a  religious  confederacy.  Aradhya 
ii  a  class  of  brahmans  who  profess  the  Jangam 
creed  but  adhere  to  their  caste  views.  In  other 
srds  of  hindua,  the  brahman  uniformly  takes 
precedence  of  other  castes.  But  among  the 
Jaogam  or  Vira  Ssivsy  he  is  degraded  beneath 
all  others.  Hence,  there  is  a  perpetual' 
feud  between  the  Aradhya  Brahman  and  the 
Jangama  who  (unlesa  at  funerals  where  all 
are  bouad  to  aasiat),  treat  these  brahmins  with 
eoDtempt  {Brown  on  the  Creed  and  Cuttoms 
and  Literature  of  the  Jcmganu,  p.  8.)  The 
inriolability  of  a  brahman  and  the  sin 
attached  to  causing  the  death  of  one,  in  any 
vay,  ia  inseparitble,  and  to  this,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  may  be  traced  *'  the  practice 
called  dharna,  which  was  formerly  familiar  at> 
Benares,  and  naay  be  translated  caption  or 
orre^**  It  is  ummI  by  the  brahmans  to  gain 
a  poiat  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  means  ;  and  tfie  process  is  as  follows  :— 
The  brahman  who  adopts  this  expedient  for 
the  purpose  mentioned,  proceeds  to  the  door  or 
houieof  the  person  against  whom  it  is^irect- 
^i  or  wherever  he  may  most  conveniently 
intercept  him. ,  He  there  sits  down  in  dhama, 
*ith  poison  or  a  poignard,  or  some  other  io* 


without  resolution  to  persevere,  he  rarely  fails  • 
for  if  the  party  thus  arrested  were  to  siiffer  the 
brahman  sitting  in  dhema  to  perish  by  hunger, 
the  sin  would  for  ev^r  be  upon  his  head.  This 
practice  has  become  almost  unheard  of  in  late 
years,  but  formerly  the  interference  of  British 
courts  have  often  proved  insufficient  to  check  it, 
as  it  had  been  deemed  in  general  most  prudent 
to  avoid  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  coercion* 
from  an  apprehenaion  that  the  first  sppearance 
of  it  might  drive  the  sitter  in  dherira  to  suicide. 
The  discredit  of  the  act  would  not  only  fall 
upon  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  but  'upon  the 
government  itself.  The  practice  of  sitting  in 
dhema  was  not  confined  to  brahman  men 
only,  which  the  following  inttance  will  exem- 
plify. It  was  adopted  by  Benoo  Bhai,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  bnJiminical  tribe,  who 
had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law,  Bal-* 
Kishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration,  and  the 
trial  and  sentence  were  revised  by  the  court  of 
justiee  at  Benares,,  and  ftgaia  in  appeal.  The 
siiit  of  Benoo  inyolvcd  -a  claim  of  property  and 
a  consideration  Qfcaste,  which  her  antagonist 
declared  she  had  forfeited.  (Cole,  Myth.  Hind,  p. 
148.)  Another  practice  of  a  very  singular  and 
cniel  nature,  now  unknown,  was  called  erecting 
a  "  koor."  This  term  is  explained  to  mean 
a  circular  pile  of  wood  which  is.  prepared  ready 
for  conflagration.  Upon  this,  sometimes  a 
cow,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman  was  placed 
by  the  constructors  of  pile,  and  the  whole  was 
consumed  together.  The  object  of  this  prac- 
tice was  to  intimidate  the  officers  of  Govern* 
ment»  or  others,  from  importunate  demands,  as 
the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  involve 
in  great  sin  the  person  whose  conduct  forces 
the  constructor  of  the  koor  to  this  expedient. 
(Cole.  Myth.  Hind,  p.  148.)  The  msjority  of 
brahmans  may,  and  do,  eat  animal  food  : 
priests,  while  officiating  as  such,  perhaps  do 
not«  For  although  all  priests  are  brahmans, 
all  brahmans  are  not  priests :  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  the  priest- 
hood, so  among  hindus,  it  is  fnmished  from 
that  of  brahmans,  jp.  350.  145, 14a.  Coleman. 
— All  Brahmans  burn  all  their  dead,  abo^^  one 
year  of  age ;  women  are  burned  ^^-^  owthea 
on.— ^jw«  on  the  JMnay^ ^V}*^ -^mt, 

^f"^  ^!l?P?»K '  Cheung ;  KduM  :  it 


ouKKiie  iw^» w  oi  loe  dharna  obtains  aatia. 
^wn.  lo  "*•»  ■»  "^  •eldom  maket  the  attempt 
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Athareya,  which  has  much  historical  in  forma* 
tion.  The  seyeral  Brahmana  are  chiefly  litur- 
gical and  legendary,  and  in  the  various  Upani- 

*  shad,  passing  into  the  rationalized  state,  and 
becoming  metaphysical  and  mystical.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  sets  of  opinions  more 
abaolutely  irreconcileable  than  Yedic  hymns 
and  Vedantic  philosophy.  The  sutra  (aphor- 
isms) or  Brahmasutra,  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  pantheistic  Vedanta  school,  though  much 
later  than  the  rest,  are  still  iieumonics,  as  also 
is  the  Vaiseshka  or  atomic  school  of  Ranada. 
This  supplementary  mass  of  Yedic  literature 
includin}<  philosophy,  commentaries,  aphorisms, 
&c.|  might  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and 
laborious  life.  The  Rig- Veda  Sanhita  is  the 
oldest  book  known  to  the  hindoos  and  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest   books  in  the  world.    Each 

^hymn  is  called  a  Sukta^  of  which  there  are 
about  a  thousand,  arranged  into  eight  Ashtaka 
or  Khdiida,  of  unequal  extent.  Another  divi- 
sion is  into  ten  Handfllat  subrdivided  into  a 
hundred  Anuvaka.  Each  hymn  has  a  Bishi 
or  inspired  writer  for  its  author.  Portions  of 
the  Big- Veda  have  been  translated  by '  the  late 
P.  Rosen,  the  late  M.  Langlois,  and  by  Pro* 
fessor  Wilson,  whose  labours  have  given  us 
four  Ashkata^  containing  502  hymns.  And 
Dr.  Muiler  is  producing  a  complete  one  at  the 
ei^pense  of  the  Indian  Qovemment.  The  8,000 
pages  of  large  quarto  which  had  already  ap 


peared,  embraced  little  more  than  half  the  San*    who  look  on    Brahmanism   aa  tlie  orifuul, 


hita  with  Sayana's  Commentary.  The  language 
of  the  Veda  is  not  Sanscrit  in  the  strictest 
^ense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
difference  between  it  and  classical  Sanscrit,  to 
authorise  its  being  palled  a  separate  language. 
The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  English,  but  it  is 
fcreater  than  between  the  Greek  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes.  The  names  of  the  Ruii  or  com- 
posers are  not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the 
hymns,  and  there  ia  nothing  to  guide  the 
historian  or  chronologist  as  to  their  dates. 
Ke?ertheles8,  good  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
Yedic  hymns  ^ere  composed  mostly  about  fif- 
teen centuries  before  Christ,  but  not  committed 
to  wTltA«»^^  an4  tberefofe  not  collected  until  the 
eighth  ceniwv.  B.  C, 

BBAHMANAu^n  Thjjoap^jof  lowerSind 
in  the  time  of  theaynft-     ^^^^  n«*n«^p^  tK« 
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rutila. 

'  BBAHMANT  KITE.  In  the  P^ostiltof 
India,  the  name  given  to  the  UaliesUu  Poiti- 
oerianus  or  Haliastur  Indus.  U  recdiei  m 
name  from  Europeans  becaote  brahnant  ni 
religious  hindus  worship  it,  and  regard  it « 
th^  type  or  vahan  of  Vishnu.  It  is  ottsa  ki 
by  hindus  on  whose  call  of  **  Hsri!  Hih' 
the  birds  assemble  and  animal  food  ii  tniH 
to  them.  The  birds  are  expert  fishers.  Set 
Birds  ;  Gharuda  ;  Serpent ;  Vahan. 

BRAHMANISM.  Early  wriUrs  on  tke  in 
ligiona  of  India  who  drew  their  iuformatioB  a- 
clusively  from  Sanscrit  and  BFahmanicaleoortf^. 
amongst  whom  was  Klaproth,  indioe  to  Isfour 
the  pretensions  of  brahmanism  as  more  aodat 
than  buddhism,  but  in  later  times  the  traasU* 
tions  of  the  Pali  records  and  other  ami 
volumes  of  buddhism  in  weatern  India,  Cetloii, 
and  Nepal,  have  inclined  the  prepondenoce  of 
opinion,  in  favour  of  the  superior  antiquity  o: 
buddhism,  at  latest,  a  contemporaneous  devck»p- 
ment,  with  the  dootrinea  of  the  brahmssi.  i 
summary  of  the  argumenta  in  favour  of  tie 
superior  antiquity  of  buddbism  will  be  foni 
in  the  '^  notes*'  ftc.,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  ia  tk 
1 2th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  t^ie 
<  Essai  sur  rqrigine  dea  Prind-paux  Pet* 
pies  Anciens',  par  P.  L.  H.  Maupied,  Cfcip- 
VIIL  The  argumenta  on  the  aide  of  tbow 


*  ,  •  u  1  ?  Kn*  it  MMtts  to  have  iAfi.  modem 

aoest.— Jf"*"**  .  J 

mAHMANDA,  the  mandane  egg,  createo 

V  ^^mf  •  atao  thetUible  .ky.  which  «  sup- 


are  given  by  Mountstuart  Elphinstooe  in  k  s 
*  History,  of  India,*  Vol.  I.  b.  II.  c.  4.  -  Ai 
mitting  the  common  origin  of  ihe  two  syitcfi** 
which  the  aimilarity  of  their  f  undameiital  Uaf^ 
would  seem  to  prove,  the  weight  of  argwarst' 
lie  aays,  *^  appeara  to  lean  to  the  side  of  u< 
brahmins  ;  and  an  additional  reason  m»y  p«:- 
hapa  be  drawn  from  the  improbability  tbat  ti« 
Baudha  system  could  ever  have  been  as  on- 
ginal  one."  But,  he  continues,  **  the  hio:i 
"religion  preaents  a  more  natural  eonne :  it  rc« 
from  the  worship  of  nattire  to  tkciam  ;  u4 
then  declined  into  aoepticism  with  the  lesncu 
and  man*worship  with  the  vulgar.  The  (J«e 
trinea  of  the  Saokya  school  of  philoeopbci 
seem  reflected  in  the  Atheism  of  Bauich; 
while  the  hero-worship  of  the  common  biai'.i. 
and  their  extravagant  veneration  for  reUpo:* 
ascetics,  are  much  akin  to  the  detficatioB  :' 
sainta  among  the  Baudhaa.  (JJutory  '* 
India,  Vol.  /.,  b.  IL,  c  4.)  The  Ro. 
^r.  Gogerly,  saya  the  sacred  buddhist  bookt 
dooCUvlon  expressly  demonstrate  that  iti 
Buddhists  ^been  preached  by  the  tvaty-fou 
Gotama  or  Bakyn?  i;^^  |^  sua^^noa  nnor  t) 
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early  extinct  school  of  pbilosopby;  (Notes 
1  Buddhism  by  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Gogerly,  Ap< 
iodix  to  Lee's  translation  of  Ribeyro,  p.  265. 
aoted  in  TanaU'e  ChmtianUy  of  Ceylon^  j?. 
)7.  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  priest  of  Buddha, 
ho  travelled  through  Tartary  to  India  and 
eylooin  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  de- 
ires  that  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  route, 
eluding  Affghanist^n  and  Bokhara,  he  found 
Buddhist  people  and  dynasty^  with  tradi- 
}D8  of  its  endurance  for  the  preceding  thou- 
nd  years.  ^  As  to  Uindostan  itself,  he  says, 
)m  the  time  of  leaving  the  deserts  (of  Jay- 
imeer  and  Bekaneer)  and  the  river  (Jumna) 

the  west,  aU  tkt  kingt  of  the  diferent  loMg* 
mia  India  are  firnUy  aUachiid  to  the  law 
'  Bnddhu^  aid  when  they  do  honour  to  the 
cieiiastics  they  take  off  their  diadems. — (See 
to  Mawpiedf  Esuti  aur  VOrigine  des  Princi- 
iu  Peupki  iinmem,  Chap.  IX,  p.  209.) 
rahmanism  is,  at  present,  synonimous  with 
ndnism,  and  the  brahmanical  religionists  are 

three  classes,  the  worshippers  of  Viahno,  of 
7a  SDd  the  Sakta  or  those  who  worship  the 
sale  energies  of  gods.  Bat  it  seems  to  have 
eo  gradually  brought  to  its  present  condition 
dia  in  lome  placea  a  natare-worshipi,  in 
kn  an  idolatry,  in  others  a  hero-worship,  in 
ben  a  physiology  or  a  philosophy,  perhap', 
all,  ft  apirit  worship.  Bunsen  aaya  (iii.  516-) 
is  worship  by  the  Arian  immigrants  and  the 
ititationof  caatea  seem?  to  have  commenced 
er  they  crossed  the  Suikj  river,  and  the  origir 
(teat  of  th^B  worship  extended  from  the 
iu9  to  the  Gangei^  and  to  3engal  (Behar). 
I  adds  that  brahmana,  after  orpsaing  the 
tlq,  introduced  Siva  (uul.  o^her  deitiea  and 
Tw  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into  the  shade, 
cording  to  Bonaen,  it  was  abo^t  the  ^ear 

00  B.  C.  that  the  schisin  took  place  amcKngat 

1  Ahans,  whea  all  India  East  of  the  Sutkj 
>pted  brabmiiiiam  aud  the  reUgioua  viewa^ 
msand  babita  of  Bactr^i  were  for  ever  aban- 
led.  Accocdiog  to  Manu  (the  Qrst  book  of 
ich  was  comppaed  but  little  antecedent  to  the 
rUtian  era)  the  world  bad,  passed  through  fooc 
(aa,  when  brahmaniam  waa  introduced  ;  and 

brabipaniaai  of  the  Sanacrit  bookaia;t}ien4y'^ 
co-pantheiatio  forifi  of  Vedic  naturaliam** 
ihrnaniam  ia  usually  understood  to  be  the 
it  development  aQd  corruption  of  the  aucieni 
iic  faith.  Bunaen,  however,  ia  of  opinion  that 
regit)n  of  the  Indus  still  retains  the  nature* 
rahip  of  Vediam,  while  southern  Indif^  and 
banks  of  the  Oangea  have  long  fallen  into 
ihmanism«  Brahmaniam  ia  accommodating 
any  thing  that  partakea  of  idol-worship  ; 
itiariy  as  a  Roman  would^pi^bip  laia  and 
na,  BO  a  hinda  makea  o£ferings  to  apotheo* 
xl  mahomedana,  such  aa  Shaikh  Sadu,  Ghazi 
ui  and  Shaik  Madar  tn  northern  India. 


Brahminism  ia  at  preaen^  divided  into  several 
branches,  eachi  of  which  has  many  aub-divisiona*. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal 
branches  ;  Ist^  Vedantiam^  so  named  after  the 
Vedanta  of  Vyasa.  It  has  hw  adherents,  con- 
sistin'g  of  some  philosophical  brahmins.  Of 
the  thousands  of  temples  in  India  consecrated 
to  varioua  deities,  only  one  is'  consecrated  to 
this  doctrine,  in  which  Brahma  is  worshipped 
alone* 

29Mf,  ritfAnvMm.^Thia  doctrine  raisea  the 
second  peraon  of  the  Hindu  Traid  (Vlslinu)  to 
the  highest  place,  and  adorea  bia  different 
avatarsf  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
deities,  powera  of  aature,  and  mythical  per*. 
aonS«    Ita  profeasora  are  atyled  Vaishniiva* 

Srd,8ivadem. — This  doctrine  places  the  third 
person  of  the  Hindu  Triad  (Siva)  bigheatin  the 
rank  of  the  gods.  -The  professors  of  this  doc- 
trine call  themselves  Saiva  and  their  number 
amounts  to  many  milliona  more'  than  the  pro- 
fessors of  Yisbnuism.  Although  Siva  is  the 
God  of  destruction,  be  is  also  the  God  of  Pro- 
duction, con.sidered  with  respect  to  the  idea, 
which  ever  pervades  the  do<^riue  of  Brahma, 
namely,  that  death  is  but  the  re* commencement 
of  a  new  life. 

Sankhya  system  of  Philosophy. — The  Hindu 
system  of  Philosophy  termed  Sankhya,  waa 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  systems  that 
preceded  the  really  Philosophic  age  of  the 
Hindu  Schools^  Its  authpr  is  said  to  have 
be^  .^apila  who  is  asserted  to  have  been, 
a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incarnation  of  Viahnu  i^ 
he  is  aumheced  among  the  aeven  great  saints, 
and  many  marvels  are  ascribed  to  him.  While 
using  Tedip  notions,  he,  ia  the  main,  departed 
from  Yed^o  theories,  and  in  all  important  parti- 
tsqliv^  QOmea  to  conduaiona  diapnekically  op- 
posed io  what  the  Yedas  teach. 

The  Sankhya  system  contains  two  grand 
divisions,  which  differ  on  the  vital  question  of 
the  existen(^  pf  a  God ;  one  ia  termed  the 
Seswara«  Sankhya  that  which  qwns  a  God ;  the 
other  is  called  Niriswara  Sankhya  or  th^t  which 
denies  the  very  existence  of  a  God  ;  the  latter 
yras  ^Kspila's  system  ;  a  system  at  that  time 
entirely  new,  it  taught  that  there  were  two  pri- 
mary agencies  *  nature'  or  '  matter'  and  *  souls'; 
b\it  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Being.'  He 
assents  as  follows  -, '  souls'  bavtf  existed  in  multi- 
tudes from  eternity,  by  their  side  'standa 
nature  pr  matter  ;'  for  eternal  agea  the  two  re- 
mained aeparate  •  at  length  they  became  unit- 
ed, and  the  universe  in  all '  ita  forma  waa  de- 
veloped from  their  union*' 

The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  aa  well,  as  of  the 
other  branched  of  hiudu  philosophy,  is  the  re- 
moval of  human  pain  by  the  final  and  com- 
plete liberation  of  the  individual  so\iL  Tb^  San? 
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khya  system  has  twenty-five  priuciples  to 
which  tne  soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  in  respect  to  which  true  wis- 
dom is  to  be  acquired.     They  are ; 

1st. — ^Nature,  termed  *  Pradhan'  or  thief, 
from  being  the  universal*  material  cause,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  things. 

2nd. — Intelligence,  the  first  prodnct  of  na- 
ture, iucieate,  prolific,  itself  productive  of  others. 


3rd. — Self-consciousness,  its  peculiar  func-    of  the  Vedas  ;  then  it  is  seen  ia  a  mofs  et* 


BBAHMAPUnA. 

proved  and  known  ;  which  ohJMts  are  tvcf n  a 
number :  soul,  body,  sense,  object,  koov^^ 
the  fiiind,  activity,  fault,  transmigntios,  h^ 
pain  and  beatitude. 

Vedanta  system  of  pk%losophg,'-Vtt  ta 
come  to  the  Vedantic  system,  whidi  isika  s* 
appearance  in  three  stages  of  develepmnt  1^ 
germs  of  this  philosophy  tod  even  iUp(iie|ci 
doctrines  are  contained  in  the  firabnaitt  bMci 


tion  is  the  recognition  of  the  soul  in  its  various 
states,  it  is  the  product  of  intelligenoe,  and  it- 
self produces. 

4th. — 8th.  Five  principles,  subtle  particles  or 
atoms  of  things.  These  are  imperceptible  to 
the  gross  senses  of  human  beings,  but  may  be 
known  by  superior  intelligenoe  ;  then  follow. 

9th— 19th.  The  organs  of  sense  and  ac- 
tion, of*  which  ten  are  external  and  one  is  in- 
ternal. The  organs  of  sense  are  five  ;  the  or- 
gnns  of  action  are  five.  The  mind  serves  both 
for  tense  and  action* 

S  0th —■24th  are  five  dements  produced  from 
the  five  subtle  particles. 

1st.  —Ether;  this  has  the  property  of  audible- 
ness,  being  the  instrument  of  sound. 

2nd: — Air  :  which  has  two  properties ;  it  is 
audible,  and  it  can  also  be  touched. 

3rd.— Fire  ;  this  has  three  properties,  audi- 
bility, tangibility,  and  colour. 

4th.— Water  i  possessed  of  four  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour  and  taste. 

6th. — Earth;  possessed  of  five  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour,  taste  and  smell. 

25th.— The  last  principle  is  soul :  like  nature 
it  is  not  produced  but  is  eternal,*  but  unlike 
nature  it  produces  nothing  from  itself;  it  is 
multitudimous,    individual, .  sensitive,    eternal, 

immaterlHl. 

The  great  .error  then  that  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  Sankhya  system  is,  that  the  products  of 
matter  and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded 
together. 

yyaya  PtiUosophy, — The  next  system  is 
that  attributed  to  Gautama,  namely,  the  Nyaya 
system,  which  considers  by  mesns  of  subtle  and 
logical  argument,  the  true  mode  of  inquiring 
after  truth  ;  and  has  surveyed  the  whole*field 
of  this  argument  more  exactly  and  completely 
than  any  other  of  the  hindu  systems. 

The  first  inqujry  of  this  system  is  what  is 
(he  wky  to  attain  perfect  beatitude  ?  and  the 
answer  given  is  '  that  deliverance  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.     *^ 

It  then  proceeds  to  examine  what  instru- 
ments are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition-  of 
that  deliverance,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  percep- 
tion,  inference,  comparison  and  testimony. 

It  then  minutely  examinee  the  various  ob- 
jects  of    knowledge,  which  are  required  to   be* 


plete  form  in  the  Sutraa  of  Vyaia;aodIisLt, 
this  philosophy  is  recorded  in  the  graU  ei> 
mentaries  which  eminent  scholars  hsTe  vmie 
upon  the  original  authoiitiea^ 

The  voice  of  hindu  antiquity  sNribo  tii 
origiu  of  the  Yedantic  system  to  Jheiagifit^ 
rayan,  ntherwise  named  Veda-Vyut.  Tit 
manner  of  bis  birth  is  thus  described  is  oqk  tf 
the  works  attributed  to  him, 

'  of  birUi  and  dettk,  a  BalUplleity  of  Hab  iito  httdani 

'  TrcaunugraJlMn  of  souls ;'  the  to  ;/ 
transmiRraiion  none  of  the  systems  diiptlc.  t 
is  allowed  by  all ;  as  a  man  easts  eff  kitoiA 
garments,  and  puts  on  new  ones,  so  tkitNB 
having  left  iU  old  *  mortal  frame,  cntcn  im 
another  which  is  now.'—JRjpiksMtaM'f  Btdiri 
of  India.  Bumsen's  BgmU  fiaes.  Mi  Ia> 
jasthan,  VoL  /.  p.  26.  TemuuU's  Chndis»^ 
in  Ceylon,^.  199. 

BRA.HMANY,  a  former  kingdon  of  tk 
Dekhan.  It  had  several  aorereigni,  Hsfln 
Oangavi,  Brahmani,  ascended  the  tkieoe  A.  D 
1 847  and  died  A.  D.  1858.  ffis  son  Mj^ 
med  attacked  Telingana  and  Yqisosgir  wk 
died  in  1875 
Hnssain  Oangavi  Brahmaai  184M^*^ 

Mahomed         „  ,,  ISSd-Hl 

Migahid  Shah  „  „  ISTS-Uil 

The  last  king  was  Uahomed  Shah  vko 
ed  the  throne  A.  D.  1 482,  and  leigBsd  S7 
in  which  period,  the  kingdom  broke  «p  ist^  3« 
independent  states,  via.  Bcjapore,  u^  ^ 
Adal  Shah  s  Ahmednuggut  by  Ahmed  Fi 
Shah;  Berar,  by  Amadnl-mulk  ;  Goleowto^ 
Kuli  Kntub  Shah,  and  Bed  fay  Ahaed  Ben 
These  states  continued  for  150  yesn 
santly  at  war  with  eaob  other,  ftem  wlieb  tk 
oonntry  was  so  destroyed  that  portioei  ^  i 
long  lay  waste,  and  even  yet,  are,  perlepi,  ^ 
most  sparsely  peopled  parte  of  (he  pesinith 

BRAHMlNT,a  river  of  Orissa  rises  m  *si 
Palamow  Uble-knd,  let.  28«  95'  Uw.  84^  >i 
runs  8.  £ ,  into  the  Bay  of  Beagsl  i« 
Pt.  Palmyras.  Length,  410  miles* 

BRAHMAPURI.  A  town  on  the  Bia 
river.    See  Indin,  d.  884. 

BRAHMAPUfUA,  a  river  of  the  N  Z^ « 
India,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Ben^ 

The  sources  of  the  Brahmapntra  profxr  ?« 
be  assigned  to  Let.  N.  88^  Zi\^,  saJ  U*-i 
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BBAHMA  SAHPaADATI. 


Or.  97^  S0\  The  first  spow  covered 
tuDtains  occur  !n  Lftt.  N.  SSf''.  The' 
ahmaptttra  ia  called  by  tb<e  Tibetants  Zavd- 
D,  after  the  province  Za;o,  through  which  it 
vs,  the  Mishmi  aod  Singpho  give  it  the 
up  of  Talu  Ka.  Its  direction  as  far  as  Lat.  N. 
^  55'  18  nearly  due  south,  from  the  entrance 
die  Galum  river  to  the  Du  rivrr  north-vresty 
i  from  this  point  to  SAdia  aouth-west.  . 
The  Brahmaputra  rises  among  gigantic  gla- 
rs  to  the  B.  £•  of  lake  Mansarowar,  runs 
Illy  eaat  for  600  miles,  and  at  some  places, 
I  broad  atream  uaed  for  traffic.  It  receives 
en  great  tributaries  each  equal  to  the  Ganges 
charging  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
»od  This  mighty  river  then  runs  throujih 
iX.  £.  of  India :  from  Brahmakund  to  Ooal- 
ra  is  a  Hiean  length,  exclusive  of  its  numer- 
I  small  curves,  of  more  than  400  miles. 
The  entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a 
atie  nniform  slope»  with  a  few  isolated 
nite  hills.  Sometimes  of  no  considerable 
ao  elevation.  The  Brahmaputra  nowhere 
isenta  any  remarkable  contraction  of  its  bed, 
1  the  only  rapid  of  importance  is  situated 
eea  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the 
hon^.  The  level  of  the  Brnhmaputrs  at 
Jia  ia210  feet.  A  little  to  the  south  of  ^ 
teotranceof  the  Tista  begins  that  part  of 
I  rtrer  where  the  stream  branches  off  in  the 
ipeof  a  delta,  and  shortly  joins  that  of  the 
DRea.  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  extend 
the  seaaon  when  the  river  is  low,  upwards 
oud  Dscca  ;  the  fall  from  Badia  to  the  delta 
uequently  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile. 
iia  ia  situated  near  the  Spot  where  the  most 
isiderable  of  its  siBuents  join  the  Brahma- 
n,  viz.,  the  Dihotig  (a  river  identical  with  the 
lelan  Zambu  into  which,  before  its  confluence 
h  the  Brahmaputra,  flows  the  Dihon^.)  The 
ihmakand  is  a  very  deep  basin^shapech  en- 
et^mentofthe  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
n  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
^uara.  The  velocity  of  the  current,  which 
b  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  is  verv 
at,  snffera  a  great  diminution  at  this  point. 
ihia  8.  W.  coarse,  along  the  whole  length 
he  left  ahore  of  the  Brahmaputra^  and  nearly 
allel  to  the  broad  valley  through  vrhich  it 
h  we  meet  with  a  longitudinal  range  of 
ondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  \ariou8  tfcat- 
?d  tribes  of  the  Nags,-  Khaasia,  Jaintia,  and 
rro  in  the  Patkoi,  Khosaya  and  Garro  hills, 
us  latter  hills  run  south-east,  skirting  the 
i  fielda  of  Mymenaingh,  Comillah  and  Noa 
lly,  and  forming  thegreaterjiart  of  Chittagong 
1  Arracan,  down  to  the  Irrawaddy.  It  diaem- 
raes  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  thre^ 
vths,  after  a  length,  iu  the  plains  of  933  m. 
v^ves  in  its  long  course  the  Sanpoo, 
Wj   Dihong,    140;    Noh-Dihong,    100; 


Boree    Dehingi    150;    Soobu-Sheeree,    180; 
Monas,  189;  Bagnee,  150;  Guddala,    160; 
Durlah,    148;   TeesU,    SIS;     Barak,     800; 
Goomtee,  140  m.     The  branches  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, together  with  those  of  the  Ganges, 
intersect  Lower  Bengal  in  such  a  variety  of 
directions  as  to  form  a  ooniplete  system  of  in- 
land navigation.    The  Brahmaputra  begins  to 
rise  in  April  owing  to  themelting  of  the  snow  at 
its  afpine  sources.   About  the  1st  July  it  is  at 
full  flood,  and  all  the  level  country  is  sub- 
merged, herds  of  buffaloes  deer  and  hogs  then 
swim  for  refuge  to  the  hills.     The  Brahma- 
putra drains  Assam  in  every  direction.      It 
is  known   in  Assam  by  the  name  Hiranyo  or 
golden.     In  the  rainy  season  it  rises  SO  or 
40   feet  above     its    lowest    level,    overflows 
its  banks   and    inundates   the    country    like 
an  inland  sea.    In  the  dry  season  it  ia  a  laby- 
rinth   of  half  filled   channels,   rendering   the 
nuviffvtion  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 
Ii8:ht  draught.    It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
Qibrngbar.  As  seen  from  Ogri  hill  near  Tezpur, 
the  river  is  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from. ten  to 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  numerous  islands, 
covered   with   canes   and  shrubs.     The   chief 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bishnath, 
Durrung,  Gowhatty,  Goalpara,  Nusseerabad.  It 
ia  navigated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibroo- 
gurh  near  the  head  of  the  Asaam  valley  within 
500  miles  of  Pengshaw,  the  point   reached   by 
Captain  Blakeston   on  the  fangtsekiang  river. 
Of^these  600  mills  300   are  known.     Colonel 
Briggs  has  gone  to  SXdia,  50  miles  to  the  east 
of  Dibrogurfa  by  steamer,  and  if  this  route  can 
be  opened*  the  rieh  province  of  the  Yangtseldang 
will  be  opened  to  lndiai,^^8cklag»ntwmi*8  Qe? 
neral  ff^omeiUry  of  India,  Vol.  li^  i>.«08. 
See  Assam. 

BRAHMA-BANDBRA.  Pineal  Ghmd  ;  Sea 
Tug-byasa. 
^BBAHMAHARSHEE,  Sams.  I'rom  Br&m- 
hS.  and  rishee,  a  sage. 

BRAHMA  SAMPRADAYI  OB  Had'hava- 
chart,  a  small  Vaiahnava*  sect  of  hindus  ia 
Southern  India  founded  by  Madharaobarya,  a* 
brahmin,  son  of  Madhige  Bhatta,  born  A.  I). 
1199  in  Tuluva.  At  Udipi,  Madhyatala»  Sa« 
brahmanyaj  and  other  places,  he  established 
temples,  and  eight  maths  in  Tuluva,  below 
the  ghats.  The  Sujl^riors  or  Gurus*  of  the 
Madhwa  sect,  are  brahmins  and  Sanyaaia  or 
profess  csenobitic  obaervances :  the  disciples 
who  are  domestieated  in  the  several  maths,  pro- 
fess also  perpetual  celibacy  :  lay  aside  the  brab- 
manical  cord,  carry  a  staff  and  a  water  pot,  go 
bareheadtd  and  wear  a  single  wrapper  stained 
of  au  orange  color  with  an  ochry  clay.  They 
are  usually  adopted  into  the  order  from  their 
boyhood  and  acknowledge  no  social  affinities 
nor  interests.    They    regard  Vishnu,  as  the 
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Sapr^me  Spirit,  as  ttie  pr^'exlstebt  caus^  of  tlie 
universe,  from  whose  aubstance  the  world  was 
made.^ — IFiUon, 

BKAHMA  SIDDHANTA.  llie  sfecond  of 
the  auihontic  Sastra. 

BRAHMA  SAVARNT.  One  of  the  14  patri- 
archs who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. -M'arren, 
Kola  SanhUa, 

BBAMUASTRA,  Sams.  From  Bramha,  and 
Astra,  a  weapon^ 

BRAHMASUTRA.  See  Arian,  Brahma, 
Sutra,  Yeda. 

BRAHMA  VAIVARTTA  PUBANA.  Sec 
Sacta. 

BRAHMfiSWARA  in  CatUck,  not  far  from 
Bhubaneswara,  where  a  slab  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  was  found  with 
an  inscription  in  Sanscrit  verse.  It  comme* 
roorates  the  temple  of  Brahmeswara  being  erect- 
ed to  Siva  by  Kolavati,  the  mother  of  Udyo- 
taka.  *rhe  era  Samvat  18  is  used.  The 
temple  was  no  doubt  erected  after  that  to 
Siva  at  Bhubanesar,  which  Mr.  Stirling  says 
uras  completed  A  D.  657,  and  that  at  Kanarak 
A,  D.  1241.  If  the  Samvat  era  18  be  that  of 
Gaur  of  the  dynasty  that  subverted  the  Bhu- 
pala,  it  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1141. — Vide 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  Fol  V,p.  660,  Vol  VII,  |).  567. 

BRAHMI.  Sans,    Argemone  Mexicana, — 

BRAHMINI.  A  name  of  Saraswati  as  god* 
dess  of  learning.    Also  any  Brahman  woman.  , 

BRAHMINIGAL  CAVES.  Of  this  class  of 
tock-cni  temples,  the  finest  apecimena  •  are  at 
Bllora  and  Elephanta,  though '  some  good  onea 
•ikt  also  on  the  island  \of  fialsettoy  and  at  Ma- 
habalipur.  In  form,  many  of  them  are  copies  of 
and  agood'dealreseittbfe  the  bnddbist  vihara. 
fiut  they  have  not  been  appropriated-  from  tbe 
buddUisIa,  as  the  arrangement  of  tbe  pillara  and 
position  of  the  sanctuary  are  different;  They 
are  ne^er  auitounded  by  bells  as  all  Vihara  are, 
and.  their  walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant 
to  ba  covered  with  scnlptura,  while  the  Vihara 
are  almost  as  invariably  deeorated  by  painting, 
eacept  the  sanetuary.  Tbe  subfeota  of  th^ 
iealptiire  of  coarse  always  set  the  qnestion  at 
x«ai.  To  the  class  of  brahminical  structures 
which  «ouaist  of  rook  ciit  models  of  strae 
toral  and  brabminieal  temples,  belong  the  far* 
fan^pd  Kylaa  at  EUom,  the  Saivite  temple  at 
Doonmar,  and  (he  Rath  at  Mahabalipur.  This 
last  ia  cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but 
the  reat  stand  in  pits* 

The  Iddra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  are  a  sepa- 
fate  class,  but  whether  they  are  brahminical  or 
Taina  is  undecided.    Tbe  iCylas   at  JBllora  is  a 

wonderfiil  work  of  art — ^is  one  piece  of  rock 

in  fact  a  small  hill  cut  into  a  temple.    The 
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n  a  poipijri; 


^     SEAHUt 

Ellora  oavea  aro  ezeavaiel 

green  atone. 

MSAHMINICIBE.    Thn  ia  Che  sio  of 
ing  a  brahman.     The  Datya,  aoeoiding  to  u 
hindu   mythology,  were   brakmaas,  sod  wr 
slain  by  the  gods  :  but  were  resaadtata^  ^ 
Sukra,  their  gum.  and   attacked  tbe  podi 
Swerga,  from  which  tbe  latter  iled  n  nr.. 
disgnipea ;  Indra  as  a  peaeodk,  Taaau  m 
crow,  Euvera  a  lizard,  Agni  a  pigeoD«  Nirt: 
parrot,  Varuna  a  partridge,  Vayu  a  dote,  k' 
Indra  thus  lost  his  heaven  :  but  be  aflcrvr 
slew  Vitra,the  Datya,  and  committed  tbe  ms 
of  brahminicide,  on  which  account  be  withi*^^ 
from   heaven  and  performed  penaoce.   T- 
myth  aeems  to  be  eitber  ao  aoeoaat  of  oor 
the  ancient  wars  between  the  Ariaa  bnl^a: 
and  a  race  with  whom  they  came  ia  totxi^ 
or  a  relation  of  the  suppreaaioo  of  tbe  va: 
naturalism. — CoU.  Myth  Bind.  p.  S7€. 
BRAHMINT  GOOSE.  Caaarca  mtih. 
BRAHMANT  KITE.     Haiiaator  larr;r^ 
In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  braminy  Kites 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  and  disi;?:- 
during  the  rains. 

BRAHM0-8AMAJH.  A  vety  sattll  rtli^w 
jreforming  sect  in  Bengal,  comDoaed  of  li;*. 
mtellectual  men.  They  regard  it  ai  •  ^ri 
pure  theism  which  recognises  the  absoltttc  uii' 
and  spirituality  of  god,  the  abolition  otf  cm 
and  the  elevation  and  instructioo  of  «csa 
Duriiig  a  very  few  years, Bnhmoiam  ran  thnat 
three  different  stages  :  in  the  first  it  bad  for 
foundation  Vedic  testimony  tempered  by  its*' 
in  tbe  second  ediiioo,  Reasoo  and  PkDosop»; 
and  about  187(»  it  waa  auppoaed  to  sUa^aJ 
Intuition  guided  by  Reason.  The  pfcpwaj 
Brahmo  followers  have,  indeed*  gone  \ImA 
all  these  changes,  but  quite  one-loartb  cf  d 
total  number  of  Brahmo  reat  on  Vedic  loiixti 
and  nearly  one-third  look  up  to  rcassa  tiss 
And  thougb  the  Intuitive  Brahmo  hsfc  ^ 
away  with  Srads,  Anopraahans,  fcc>,  ^- 
bretbren  of  the  first  stage  perform  those  fcc^^ 
ceremonies  in  all  their  moods  and  teaics.  Qi 
Brahmo  of  the  second  stage  hold  f  <^  j 
place. ,  On  its  diedine,  another  theiatiesl  ^} 
arose,  the  Dharpa  Sabaa. 

BRA&MYA,  in  hindu  aatronony,  tbe  T«i 
Sjarof  the  25th  Lu|iar  mansioo,  **  a'*Fr,'Si. 
—  WarreH, 

BRAHUI.  A  race  occnpving  part  of  !«* 
chistan  on  the  S.  W.  of  india,  wbo  tp^i  i 
Dravidian  tongue.  Pottinger  aaja  itts«>*-* 
similar  in  its  sound  and  formaftioo  that  kt  «i 
not  Recollect  to  have  marked  in  It  s  smc  » 
pression  in  any  way  approaohiag  to  tbe  iitsm  i 
the  Persian,  and  he  adds  that  it  onkU.ri  i 
person  of  ancient  hindu  vorda.  Dr-  ^'-^ 
supposes  that  the  Brahui  raea  vcn  T-  -^ 
mountaineeis  who  gained  a  footiag  ia  Bdui^ 
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0,  end  rapplanted  the  prarloas  oecapants 
bom  h6  ttippoaes  to  hare  been  of  hinda  origin. 
le  Brahui,  with  the  Bind  and  Lnmri  comprise 
B  Beloeh  tribei  proper.  The  Brahui  are 
rided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  tribes  and 
bely  sod  are  an  unsettled  and  wandering 
»,  sivajs  residing  in  one  part  of  the  oountry 
summer  and  emigrating  to  another  for  the 
liter  leaion  and  are  constantly  shifting,  for 
sturage.  The  Baljichi  has  a  tell  figure,  long 
isge,  and  raised  features*  The  Brahul  have 
ort  thick  hones,  with  round  faces  and  flat 
isaments  and  numbers  of  them  hsve  brown 
ir  and  beards.  Their  name  is  said  to  be 
)m  sn  affix  '*  boan"  and  '*  roh"  a-  hill,  and 
9  name  of  a  Baluch  race,  the  Nhami,  is  said  to 
Mil "  not  mountaineers."  TheBrahui  haye  no 
ligious  men  whether  syed,  pir,  mullah,  or 
^ir.  They  are  sunni  mahomedans  and  their 
•liticsl  chief  is  the  Khan  of  Kelat.— 2>r.  Cook. 
ittin{fa^9  TraveU.  See  9alttch  ;  Dra?idian ; 
dai ;  Kirman  ;  Khoadar ;  Kappar  ;  India, 
nd. 

BfiAHU  KIBICHA,  Saks.  Capsicum 
atncena,  Cayenne  Pepper- 
6&AJ,  a  district  iii  the  neighbourhood  of 
itbara  and  Brindaban,  Braj-bhasha  ia  a  term 
*plied  to  the  hindu  tongue  of  that  district. 
BRAIN  COBAL,  or  Meandrina.  See  Coral. 
BfiALLAH.  The  Malayala  name  of  a  tree 
at  gf  owi  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  about  eight 
dies  in  diameter,  and  sixteeii  feet  high.  It 
lued  by  the  natives  on  the  coast  for  boats 
^  for  timbers  and  knees  in  larger  Yessels :  it 
(ODiidered  strong  and  durable.— JEfcfytfy  M. 

BRAMA  DANDA  PUBANA.  A  religious 
ok  of  the  hindas,  the  object  of  which,  is 
iiiiar  to  that  of  the  'Skanda  Siva  Purana 
d  Lings  porana,  viz.  to  inculcate  the  worship 
the  Lingum.  See  Lingum. 
BKAMATBA,  Hjmd.  Aatragalus  multiceps. 
BHAMHAOHABTA.  Sams.  The  profes- 
>Q  of  a  Bramhachari.  In  hinduism,  the 
nditiona  of  a  religious  student,  leading  a  life 
oontinency  and  self^enial.  Mr.  Ward  de- 
^  it  from  Bramha,  and  char  to  move.. — 
Qion.    See  Hindu  ;  Sanyasi. 

BRAXBAKO,  Malay.  A  sour  fruit  used  for 
^iea  sod  in  curries,  perhaps  the  "  Bilimbi," 
mrhoa  bilimbi.  It  is  also  said  to  mean  the 
Im,  AUiam  cepa. 

LAMBADA  NDI  Saks.  Tel.  Argemone 
ns.    It  was  originally  introduced  from 
in  ballast,  but  now    flonrishes  lux- 
Kly  in  eU  parts  of  India      A  pale  yellow, 
U  oil,  msy  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
tbe  round   corrugated  seeds,  it  is   some- 
expressed  by  the  nativea  and  used  in 
bat  is  donlitless  adapted  to  other  and 
important 'uses.    InNortb  Arool  it  costa 


from  Bs.  I-U-0  to  Bs.  2-1-0  per  maund 

Mizdroi  Exhibition  oj  1856.  See  Argemone 
mexicana. 

BRAMHA-DATTHA,  lSAN8.;;From  Brah- 
ma, and  (i&ttu,  given. 

BBAMHA-6NANEB,  Sans.  From  Br&mha, 
and  Qnanee,  the  wise. 

BKAMHO.  A  name  given  by  Mr.  Hodgaon 
to  the  Kusunda,  a  Bhot  tribe  occupying  the 
dense  forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepaul. 

BRAMUANA,  Sams.Hc  who  knows  Bramha, 
from  bramha. 

BRAMHA-VOIVARATTA,  Sanb.  From 
bramha,  and  voivarta,  manifestation.. 

BRAMHOTTARA,  Sans.  From  bramha, 
and  utara,  belonging  to. 

BRAMI,  Hind.  Anemone  *p*  also  Taxus 
baccata  ; — Beng.  Sarcostemma  brevistigma.— 
Wight. 

BRAMTA  INDtCA.Syn.of  Herpestes  mbn- 
niera. — H.  B,  Kunih. 

BKAMINHULLY,  in  L.  ir  9'  E.  and  L. 
14®  40'  N. 

BRAMINNTPUT-PETTAH,  in  L.  79?  34* 
E,andL.  13«^  35'N. 

BRAMUPPULLY.  A  town  in  L  79^  56' 
E.  and  L.  IB®  0'  N. 

*BRAN^  Hind,  Quercua  anoulata,  also  Ulmua 
erosa. 

BRAN.       . 

Bhuaa Gua.  Hind.  |  Towru  or  Touda....TAac 

Sakam IIalat.  |  Towra,  or  Toudn....TxL. 

the  thin  light  skin  or  husk  of  wheat,  sep&raied 
by  means  of  the  sieve  from  [ground  wheat. — 
StaJtiaUos  of  Commerce, 

BRANCH  OF  A  TREE. 


Ohnaaan Abab. 

Thit-kain Cubm. 

Shakavu Can. 

Dalia Puk. 

Dankala Ouz. 

Dalia ^ Hind. 


Shakha Halbal. 

Dalj Mabb. 

Sbakh...  ^ ...PsBa. 

Shakha...  aM  ..  .;•*.. Sanb. 

Kalai Tax. 

•Konuna...  .....   ..  •••T8L« 


Vinam  adnatum...    LaT. 

Agpardente PoBT. 

wino •.  .f.Rua. 

Agoardiente Sf. 


BRANDEWYN,    But.    Brandy. 

BRANDY,  Eno. 

BiandenyB Dur. 

Ban  Ae  Tie.. .:.... Fb. 

Brandevin 

Brantewein....*.  ...Oib« 
Aqnarsente Is. 

A  apirit  largely  imported  into  India  from 
France  and  England,  obtained  by  distilling 
wine.  Its  qualities  vary  with  the  kind  of  wine 
employed.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  white  or^  pale  red  wines  and  the 
skins  of  grapes — cognac  ia  made  from  the 
palest, — Esu  de  vie,  ia  from  dark  red  wines  ; 
British  brandy  is  a  compound  of  rectified 
spirits ;  upwards  of  a  million  gallons  axe  re-ex* 
ported  from  firitaim 
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Bnndj  b^gan  to  be  JMtilU  »  Vnntp  a|»oat 
ilM  year  1343^  but  pnlj  m  a  medicine^  asd 
was  eonsidered  as  possessing-  snch  marreUous 
strengthening  powers  that  the  phfsiciani  term- 
ed it  Eau  de  vie,  "  the  water  of  life."  Eay- 
mond  Lnlly,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova^ 
considered  this  admirable  essence  of  wine  tp  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  re- animate  and  prolong  the  life 
of  man.  He  even  thought  that  the  discovery 
indicated  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  con- 
eitmmation  of  all  things — ^the  end  of  the  irorld. 
— StatitHcs  of  Commerce^  Quebec  paper. 

BRONG-H-BRI.  The  female  yak. 

BRANKUI/.  Hind.    Vlmus  campestris. 

BRANNU,  HiKD.    Ulmnserosa. 

BRANSH  BRANTl,  Hind.  Myrsine  Afri- 
cans. 

BRANTEY— ?  In  Penang,  alight  brown 
oolonred,  inferior,  weak,  wood ;  nsed  for  build- 
ing. 

BRANTEWEIN,    Gbb-    Brandy. 

BRAPUBBAS,    Himd.   Fagopynun  escu- 

lentuoL 
BRAS,    Hind.    Ehododendron  arbaveiim. 

BB\8,    Malay-    Rice. 

BRAS-BRAS.  A  kee  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula called  by  Europeans  the  Glam  tree,  fu^ 
nishes  a  paper-like  bark  much  osed  in  caulking 
the  seams  of  vessels.  Wood  used  as  floats  for 
fishing  nets. 

BRASILETTO  WOOD,    Eno.  Caesalpinia 

sappan. — Linn, 

BRASILIEM-HOLZ.  On.  Braail  wood. 
BHASILIEN-HOUr,  Dot.  Braail  wood. 

BRASS. 

HiMing.  MeMing  Gilko- 

per,  Qeelkoper...DuT. 

Cuivre  jaane,  Laiton  Fa. 

M^og Geb. 

Fital Gcz. 

j^ehast. •*••••*•  •••  ••  tlKB. 

Pital Hind. 

vlw.CODO»«  •... ..••••  •••   •••IT* 


Otiehalenmi  Aurichal- 
cnrn Lat. 

Kuningan,  LoyaDg,  tsm- 
baga-kuning ..  •MALAY* 

SeleooUmjed.. Boa. 

Laton,  Aiofiir 8p. 

iibtaiai... ..•.•••«.  •.•7aj|* 

Itadi. Tel, 


Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  gene- 
rally the  yellow  alloy  with  about  an  equal  weight 
of  sine  and  copper,  called  yellow  broM  :  cop- 
per alloyed  with  about  one-niuth  its  weight  of 
tin  is  the  metal  of  brass  ordnance  or  gun  qetal^ 
Similar  alloys  used  for  the  irassee  or  bearings 
of  machinery  ac9,  ^Ued  hard  brass,  and  when 
employed  for  statues  or  medals  they  aie  cal^d 
brpnze*  Brass  if  extensively  used  in  India 
for  cooking  and  otber  domestic  utensils,  and  is 
in  greater  request  thaa  copper  among  the  na« 
tires.  Generally,  mahomedans  use  copper  and 
hindus  brass  ut^n^ils.  It  in  imported  into 
Bombay  from  England  (Faulk.)  bpt  is  largely 
manufactured  in  n^^y  partem  of  the  countiy. 
An  e^usellent  ^pepimen  of  caHing  U  bxav  an4 


iaftM«ii*  «ii»  ^  tka  FftqA  I  far 
work  tb^  pivpan  Um  aUof  in  tU 
"  knthiU"  or  emciblea ;  for  iMkiag  the  )mm 
siies,  bowefeTi  the  gagara^  shamadi,  fcs,  tky 
prefer  the  fine  sheet  metals  ioportad  bm 
Eonpe.  Besides  yellow  bns%  a  bmIsI  gmg 
a  beaotifnl  sonorons  ring  when  stnck,  nit 
called  «'  Ph&l"  or  '*  Khlni."  is  Bids  k  tki 


Panjab :  "  Boin,"  a  genuine  Bell  m^ai,  a  ahs 
manufactured  ;  also  an  f  Uoy  ealled  ^  kaik," 
and  an  inferior  ope  called  *'  kolL'*  Tk 
brass  used  in  India  for  pots  by  tht  » 
tif  es  generally  is  of  a  very  inferior  dsaoipiiiB, 
the  workman  fiadiog  it  profitable  tb  esphy  la 
undue  propoxtion  of  the  cheapar  metal ;  ftsod 
malleable  brsss  is  found  oeoaeionally  in  old  poi^ 
probably  from  the  number  of  limes  it  im 
been  melted  and  worked  np  eaosiag  the  me/k 
to  -eombine  more  peffeetlj  aad  (be  nom  d 
sine  to  be  expelled  by  frequent  hBsfingi. 

Good  bniss  may  be  made  bf  hm$  tee 
parte  of  copper  ^^^  one  of  alne;  bei  faiissi 
proportions  should  be  used  according  to  tk 
purpose  required..  The  Telega  aaaes  ef  «&* 
stances  used  in  alloying  are 


Copper,  Einc^  Tiai,  i 

I#ea4  Anlinumy..Biie.  |    BbeiteaB,  SoomaT*. 
^^  I  madBm. 

Theee  metals  are  used  in  faikma  pnpoitioBiby 
natire  brsxiers  to  form  brass,  Gun  metal  lotm. 
pewter  eaikif  bell  metal,  barngM^  aad  Biddof 
ware.  Oceasioni|Uy,  silver  is  added  to  Ion 
gongs  and  bells.  la  general,  bowM.tss 
proportions  used  aie  rsgnlatad  by  tedeaaf  m 
proportions  of  the  more  ezpeaaife  and  iacm* 
mg  those  of  the  cheaper  metal  as  frr  at  ais 
be  practicable*.  Repeated  meltinga  by  disvnc 
off  the  excess  of  aine  leare  a.  good  mslkBlb 
brass,  and  for  this  reason  old  braaa  k  mv% 
sought  after  by  emiths  when  tboy  desbt  it  iat 
any  work  requiring  it  io  be  partiflBlsriy  mMJt 
abk.  Onna  taken  at  Kumool  wese  little  btftff 
than  spelter.— 2WImm»  ;  M.  M.  Mr.  iBo^ 
BBA88  CABiPUlBB. 


^.  ^  Tax 

a  eorniptKe  tf 


bronting  was  exhibited  at  th^  Madras  Exhibit 

tion  of  1855.    Braaa  is  in^i^ttfaetured  in  thelUindu  ^adf.i  194  ^  fornu 


Br«*.eapar Oos 

Braai.oapar Hum 

This  commercial  name  is 
Barus  camphor  also  ealled  Borneo  Ce^^. 
Oampkor  of  Barss,  and  tfalay  Campher.  It  a 
the  product  of  the  Dryehsdamof  campfars  J 
Sumatra,  Borneo^  and  the  MaUywi  Pmisssiu 
It  is  found  only  in  small  quaatitie«»  sa  mutu 
maates,  in  the  fissures  of  tbe  wood.  U  n  n^^ 
fragrant,  and.Ieaa  biting^  and  pungent  thaa  tt« 
Qommon  camphor,  and  is.heU  in  oiueb  ki|i^ 
repute.  It  is  imported  into  Boabsy  frca 
China.^jFW^bier.    See  Caaapbor;  Df}c^ 

bI^ASS-FOUI^DER.    Tba  braa^emAr  w^ 
brainier  trad/?  in  liuUa,  is  nin^aa  9adum\j  n 

of  tk  &>< 


BRASSIC^  dtiRACEA. 


liREAD. 


irfitn  classes,  the  other  fefur  bein[<  tb6  gfold-  |     BftASStCA  BAPA.— Xfn«.    The  turnip, 
mith,  biscfc-teiith,  tftone-eutter  and  carpenteif.    itfung-U*do-waing.BuRif.  I  Gohheu....  ...  ..".Sihdh. 

Phese  castes  sSl  wear  the  Zcmar  or  sacred  itrfng*    Slhalgam  ...'.Bsng.  Pers.  |  Lnft Abab. 

[bey  do  not  alloir  any  bmhmanical  interference        turnips  are  grown  in  Europe,  India  and  the 


ritb  them,  hafe  their  owa  prie^ta  and  ritual, 
od  tbey  hur?  their  dead,  in  a  sitting  posf  are. 
BRAS6AK.  A  sub-division  of  the  district  of 
^sngkai-pioang  in  the  island  of  Banka  pro- 
nan^  nmoh'  tin.  See  Tin. 
BRASSlCA.--^Xiiin.  A  genus  of  crueiferoaa 
lants,  eotttafnfng  sereral  rery  iiAportant  ail- 
ttotiry  species,  the  Braasi^a  olehi^a,  cab'bage, 
nd  tbe  red«Ieaved  variety  of  that  species ;  ako 
ke  B.  eampestris  and  rapa  (rape),  fi.  napda, 
irsip,  and  the  variety  oleifera,  eultivated  for 
I  oil,  ooneamed  to  an  immense  Amount  in 
Vinoe  for  iliuminationa. — ffShaugkntief,  pag^ 
88. 

B&ASSrCA  OAMPESTRIB;-^Z{iiir.  Swe^ 
bh  Tarntp,  Emo. 

BRAS8ICA  GHINENSIS.  In  Shanghae  6il 
obtained  from  this. 

BRAS810\  ERUGA.— £ifm.OardenBod1cet 
r  striped  flower  rocket. 

BRA8SICA  ERUCA8THUM',  L.  of  Prtmoe. 
alj,  Switserland,  ke.  is  largely  eultivated  in 
le  Panjab  for  ita  seed  and  oil,  tbe  cost  of 
eonb  oil  ia  frotn-  8  to  10  seera  per  Rupei^.  It 
n«cd  for  bumintr- 

BRA881CA  NAPU8,  L.  Bt^e  ;  WiU  OOi^ 
^e;  Coisa,  Cole  Seed  or  Sursul  of  Ghiserat. 
stiTe  country  imknovn,  much  cultivated  in 
orope.  Fl.  small  yellow,  Feb.  and  March  ; 
.  March. 

BRASSICA  OLEHACEA. 

iMn  bfta  mnng  UBuBK.  i  Cabbage "8X0. 

^ i ....Hind.  |  « 

Aoongst  Baropeana  b6th  in  Borope   and 

idia,  a  highly  cstaenied  vegetable. 

(<L)   Aeephala  />•  0. 

ramoaa ;.  (Cavalier  CaUMgid* 
vulgaria ;  (Common  green  Cole-wort,) 
quercifolia ;  (Oak-leaved  Cabbage). 
ubelUea;  (Seotob  Kalo.) 

(6.)    BiUlata,  D.  0. 

major ;  (Savoy  Cabbage, 
gemmifera  ;  (Bruaael'a  8proata« 

(c)    CapUaia^  D.  C 

depresaa ;  (Drutnhead  Cabbage), 
sphserica  ;  (Qreat  rdUnd  Scotch  Cab- 
bage.) 
obovata  ,  (Penton  Cabbage.) 
elliptiea  ;  (Early  York  Cabbage^ 
eoniea  ;  (8ttear-loBf  Cabbi^.) 
rubra  ;  (Red  Cnbbagfe.) 
eaulo^rapa^  D.  C,  (Kohlrabi.) 
botrytia,  D.  C* 

(oa.)  CauL^U^a. 

Caulifldra ;  (OauHflofwer,  PbiMlll-to^/) 
aaj^angbidea;  (BtoeeolL^    * 


'fenasserim  Provinces. — Mason, 

BRASS  LGAFy  or  tinsel^  ia  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese  to  an  enormous  eitent  for  mak- 
ing the  Hn^hwd  or  *  goldbn  fiiowera/  used  in 
worship.  It  ia  exported  to  India,  in  boxes  ea« 
timated  to  hold  50  catties. — Morrieon^  page 
143. 

BRASS-SMITHS.  See  Braas  founders; 
Braziers.     Polyandry.    . 

BRATA,  Hind.    Ephedra  alata. 

BRAUGBANG.    Jav.    Onion. 

BRAUNEA  MENISPERMOIDES-TTf/M. 
Syn.  of  Cocculus  acuminatus,  I^.  0. 

BRAVA%  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  A^noat 
in  lat.  1^  r  N.  long.  44''  3'  E.  which  liea 
close  to  the  sea — Horihurgh. 

BRA2^EN  AGE.    See  Kalpa  ;  Surya-vanaa. 

BRAZIER,  of  India,  la  the  Kummaler,  one 
of  the  live  artizana  of  the  country.  They  wear 
the  zonar.     dee  Braia-founder, 

BRAZIL  CHERRY  has  spread  itself  all 
over  the  Neilgherry,  the  Pulney  and  Shevaroy 
mountaina  of  Southern  India. 

BRAZILIAN  ARROWROOT.  See  Caa- 
aava  manioc, 

BRAZILIAN  BARK.  See  Inga. 

BRAZILIAN  ELEMI,  oaUed  also  Adcouohi 
balaam,  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  loioa  he- 
terophylla. 

BRAZIL  W(TOD>  (^UBBD'a  Wood. 

Braailienhottt Dot.  Legnodel   Braaile,  Ver- 

Boiadabreiil Pa.        Bino It. 

Bxvailien-boU  ...*...  Gbb.  P«o  Brudl ;  Pao  de  Rain- 

Madera  del  Bresii...  Sp,        ha.. ..  ...FoaT. 

A  iN)od  ia  employed  by  cabinet  makera  in 
Europe,  but  its  prineipal  use  is  in  dyeing  red. 
It  is  »eommerciai  term  for  woods  procured  in 
many  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
one  or  two,  species  of  Caesalpinia,  West  Indian 
and  South  American  trees,  but,  within  the 
last  fifteen  yearsj  fronv  the  Cam  Wood  imported 
from  Atriea.  The  true  Braail  wood  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Bafaia  nitida,  which  yields  a  finer  and 
moro  permanent  colour  than  any  other. — T&nd. 
Faulkner;  MdC^loch.   See  Caesalpinia,  Dyes. 

BRS,'UiND.  ^^oercus  Ilex«  Eremurua  specta- 
bilia. 

BRE,  also  pre.  Tib.  ^^h  of  a  bushel. 

BRHAD;  wiaj  be  leaven^,  or  unleavened  or 
unf^rmented  :  in  tbe  latter,  flour,  water,  iHthr 
peiilaya  the  addition  of  salt,  are  alone  enrplo^lEfdf. 
In  the  former  the  substances  employed  are^ 
yerist  in  Eprope,  and  the  palm  wines  or  tod- 
diea-oCEasteniaiid''  Southern  Aaia?  Atid  the 
aub^twtte '  for  these  are  Sesqni  eai1)onal^  of 
aiHUOtriAt  Mrftodatto  of  soda  and  bydrochlorio^ 


€W' 


BBKAD. 


BBICK* 


aeid ;  or  carbonata  of  soda  and  tartario  aoid.  I  coniaiiiad  in  the  fdlh  of  aatanl  ipecki  i 


Tha  breiid  stuflfs  of  commerce  ooniist  of  the  nu- 
triiiotts  cereal  grains,  the  tuberous  ropted  plants 
and  the  farinse  yielded  byireea  ;  also  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rice,  maize,  millet,  Ouioea  corn,— 
the  sago  of  palms,  the  jilantain  and  banana  • 
the  bread  fruit  tree ;  the  edible  xoot  crops 
and  starch  producing  plants,  which  ar6  a  some- 
what extensive  class,  the  chief  of  which,  how- 
ever,  are  the  common  potato,  yams,  cocos  or 
cddoes,  sweet  ^potatoes,  the  bitter  and  sweet 
eastava  or  manioc,  the  arrowroot  and  other 
plants  yielding  starch  in  more  or  less  purity. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  maize,  and  rice,  form 
▼ery  Important  articles  of  commerce,  and  enter 
largely  into  oilltivation  in  various  countries  for 
home  consumption  and  export,  a  portion  being 
consumed  in  the  arts— as  starch  for  stiffening 
linens,  &c,,  and  for  other  purposes  not  coming 
under  the  term  of  food.  The  kind  of  bread  in 
common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly  on  the 
taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more  in  the  sort  of 
grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  The  Chinese  'use 
little  bread  and  that  little  is  generally  of  wheat- 
flour.  Cakes  of  wheat-flouri  prepared  on  the 
girdle,  is  a  eommon  article  of  diet  amonKst  the 
raoea  of  northern  and  central  India.  'Further 
aouth,  on  the  table  lands  of  tbe  Peninsula,  the 
natives  of  India  use  unleavened  cakes  made  of 
the  flour  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  Zea  mays 
rather  less  nutritious  than  that  made  from 
wheat,  bat  more  fattening,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  it*  Amongst 
the  millets,  bread  is  made  of  the  gfeat  millet, 
Borghum  vulgare  ;  the  spiked  millet,  Een« 
cilloria  spicata ;  and  the  very  poor  of  the  people 
use  the  hard  Raggy,  Eleusine  corooana,  in  the 
form  of  cakes  or  porridge.  Barley  is  occasion- 
ally used  to  the  westward.  Along  the  aea- 
boardi  of  all  Soutliern  Asia,  and  eastward  into 
China  howerer  boiled  rice  is  the  areat  article  of 
diet,  and  it  is  often  cooked,  with  unfermented 
palm  wine,  into  the  cakes,  familiarly  known  in 
India,  as  *'  hoppers." 

Biceflour  is  scarcely  ever  made  into  ferment- 
ed bread,  although  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for  that  purpose.  The 
anperiority  of  wheat  to  all  -other  farinaceous 
planta,  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  ia  very 
great.  Its  esaential  constituenta  are  atarch, 
also  called  farina  or  fecula,  gluten,  and  a  little 
angar  and  albumen.  It  is  occasionally  adulte- 
rated with  aluQ^  which  is  added  to  whiten  the 
flour,  and  to  enable  ft  to  retain  a  larger  quanti- 
ty of  water.  Salt  is  also  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  wheaten  bread*  to  whiten  the 
floor  and  enable  it  to  hold  more  water^  and 
earbonata  of  'magnesia  ia  improperly  used  to 
obtain  the  aame  result,  in  Eaatem  and  Booth* 
•ni  Asia,  the  ordinary  wood  bfead»  the  well 
known  8ag<»i  !•  made  from  tho  ataroh  gntmle* 


palms*  It  it  largely  used  as  an  artida  of  diiv 
alike  for  tbe  robust  labourer  as  for  Iks  Isriiti, 
and  is  extensively  exported  for  the  ass  of  ti^ 
sick,  and  the  nursery.  Amongst  ths  Anim 
burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  with  leavea,  aad  tia 
dried  in  tbe  sun.  The  dried  wheat  is  pracmi 
for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butler  sod  cu 
Leavened  bread  is  called  Khubt."-i2o6itMi'i 
Travel,  Vol.  IL  p.  138.  I^luMm.  E^mdl, 
(§tatutique  de$  Oereakt  de  la  Fraaee  fc 
Moreau  de  Jowms)  quoted  by  Qmmtmh 
p.  217.  t 

BREAP-FRUIT  TREE,  Eva  Ariocar$i« 
incisa,  H^Ulde  ;  .when  cultivated,  its  scctU  in 
abortive.  It  belongs  to  the  natonl  IsidiIj  Ar* 
tocarpesB  in  which  are  the  bread-fruit,  fif,  wl 
mulberr)',  many  of  them  of  great  uUlii;  t» 
mankind.    See  Artooarpus  ;  Fkus  •  Honit. 

BRECHNUSS  8CUWAUZE,  Gai.  J«u^ 
pha  curcas. 

BREJ  or  brege  pani,  is  an  artiefevhA 
oceasionally  cornea  to  the  Panjab  from  Stbem 


(Sebere,  Seetha  or  Seeth,  by  the  Btti^ei 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  and  Fanjsb,  8qUa' 
It  is  seen  usually  aa  a  lining  to  poatins,  m^ 
stockings,  glovest  neckties,  &c«,  from  its  attjn 
it  cannot  be  spun  into  thread ;  it  is  of  a  wkie 
color,  with  a  certain  gloss,  and  is  supposed  u 
boa  speciea  of  eider  down — it  is  faaqr  pan^-^ 
Powell* 8  Handbook,  p.  181. 

BEEMABDAdUM.  in  L.  IT"  81*  B.  ui 
L.  8^  26'  N. 

BREN,  Hind.  Quercna  annulata,  also  Uicti 

eroaa. 

BBERI,  Hind.  Ulmus  campeatris 
BRES,  Hind,   of  Kalu    also  KanirVn 

Fagopyrura  eaculentum  :  buckwheat 
BREWERS'  STRAITS  or  Sakt  Pnitii 

is  formed   between  the   mainland  of  fltttr.-' 

and  Pulo  Bulicaase,  Pulo  Padang,  Palo  Bnk 

and  Pulo  Paniore. — Hordmrgk. 

BRI,  Hind  of  Kfll&,  according  to  Ckgl<r* 

Deamodiam  ap.— . 
BRIAL1,  Hind.   Colebrookia  opponui^ 
BBIAB  of  Micah  vii,  4,  a  apeeies  of  Sc^ 

num. 

BRICK. 

Int Qua-HiMD.  I  Sheagai,  8boa^iT»>» 

B*ta Malay.  |  liika-r^ *t 


>.•  • .  • ... 


A  building  material  formed  of  day,  brew- 
ed either  by  the  sun's  raya  or  the  heat  of  •  <•" 
nace,  the  former  being  called  auo-dnad  br-u 
and  the  latter  burnt  brieka.  The  varioo*  >;* 
gillaceous  eartha  are  for  the  most  part  tf*'. 
to  be  uaed  alone  for  briek  makiac.  ^^'' 
are  almost  pure  day  or  alnmina,  and  are  KToti 
and  exceedingly  ^plastio,  but  oaaaotbeonM 
without  aplitting  ;  othera,  betag  lt<h(  i:^ 
aandy  daya  qc  loaoi^  are  too  looaa  to  be  Ba^> 


«¥^J 


BBIQX« 


BRIOQX. 


into  brieka  viikoat  the  admixture  of  lime  a§  a 

Qui,  to  bind  the  materials.  Others  asiain,  are 
Datural  compounda  of  ahiroina and  8iUca,.aud, 
if  fre«  from  lime,  magnesia  or  metallic  oxides, 
these  are  exceedbglj  valaable  clays  beio}(  from 
their  infusible  nature  well  adapted  for    making 


nbles,  glaas-hoose  pots,  ko,    Ffre  clay  ia  found 

0  ooAny  places  io  India,  and  Dr.  Hunter  and 
;he  Madras  Mint  make  firebricks  equal  to  auy 
ID  ported  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost.  Bricks 
ire  still  made  in  India  by  hand  moulds,  but  in 
Dritain  they  are  now  almost  all  made  by  ma- 
^isery.  Bricks,  bnrned  almost  to  vitrifaction, 
\n  mach  employed  aa  a  aoad.  material  on  sll 
lUuvial  lands  of  ludia. 

No  authentic  information  is  extapt  regard- 
n  the  early  history  of  briokmakiog  in  India. 
ft  ii  known  that  sun  dried  unburnt  bricks  of  a 
rerj  large  size  were  formerly  employed  in 
)aildiQg  and  they  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
iBSfmenta  of  some  of  the  old  ruinecl  Jain  tern- 
)le8  at  Hcera  Toooibal  in  the  Ceded  Distriots, 
bagherry  in  the  Southeili  Maharatta  country 
ind  ID  the  walls  of  the  mud  forts  at  Gudduk. 
)ammal. and  other  locjilities.  The  bricks  ap- 
lear  to  have  been  usually  2^  feet- in  length  by 
15  inches  in  breadth  and  7  or  8  inches  in 
bicknesa.  The  seams  are  apparent  from  the 
feet  of  the  weather,  but  the  bricks  cannot  be 
eparated  without  breakipg*   The  basement  and 

1  liood  deal  of  the  interior  of  the  solid  munta- 
tuma  or  pyramidal  towers  of  these  JHin  temples 
rera  built  with  unburnt  bricks  and  the  mason- 
y  and  carved  slabs,  ornaments  and  pillars  were 
Kctedover  this,  foundation  of  earth  work.'  This 
aoounts  for  the  dilapidated  condition  of  parts  of 
bese  temples.  In  some  of  .  the  old  forts  in 
ioatbern  India  the  lower  part  of  the;  walls  is 
lade  of  uuburnt  bricks  and  the  upper  part  of 
ewQ  stones.  The*  more  modern  forts  are 
hieflj  constructed  of  mud  embankments  cased 
1  iaige  blocka  of  atone,  very  accnrately  fitted 
ut  not  cemented  with  limie  or  mortar.  In  the 
ncieut  buildings  of  India,  brick  work  does  not 
ppear  to  have  been  extensively  employed  ;  al- 
bough  in  some  of  th^  temples  we  find  the  up- 
«r  stones  made  of  brick,  while  the  lower  ones 
re  of  stone.  Bricks  of  superior  quality,  and 
»ny  timea  the  preseut  ordinary  sise,  are  often 
isGovered  in  Sonthern  India,  and  in.  the  Nor- 
t'ero  Circars,  South  Arcot  and  other  Districts 
loellent  specimens  have  been  found,  which  in- 
icate  that  formerly  they  vrere  made  of  a  much 
trger  size,  and  that  great  attention  was  paid  to 
beir  manipnlalion  and  burning.  The  bricks 
udein  Madras  SO  or  40  years  ago,  were  also 
v%w  and  of  better  quality  than  those  now 
nnufsciured.  The  miterial  used  in  Babylon 
[tt  unburnt  brick.  Many  of  the  ancient  ruined 
teof  Penia  ai«  bnilt  of  anburnt  bricks 


beaten  np  with  straw  or  rush,  to  make  the  in- 
gredient  adhere^  and  ihen  baked  in  the  sun. 
In  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  Pharaoh 
commanded  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers,  saying,  *'  ye  shsll  no  more  give  the 
people  straw   to  m^ke  brick,  as  heretofore  ^  let 


Sre  ciaya,  for  lining  furnaces,  for  making   cru-  *  them  -  go    and   gather  atraw  for   tbemaelves. 


lEx.  V,  7.  '*And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  (Gea.  /.  4.) 
Assyria  abounds  with  asphaltus,  or  bitumen. 
Herodotus,  and  many  ancient  authors  affirm, 
that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  cemented  with 
it  and  Arrian  saye  '*  The  temple  of  Belus,  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  was  ibade  of 
brick,  cemented  with  asphaltus."*— i/t^ftaa'a 
TraveU,  p.  166.  Dr.  Hunter  in  M.  E.  J.  R. 

BRIGK  TEA,  is  tea  coiqpressed.  into  a 
solid  form.  This  article  and  the  Khata,  or 
"scarf  of  felicity." -are  the  great  articlea  of 
trade  between  China  and  Thibet.  A  prodigious 
quantity  of  these  goods  is  exported  nnnually 
from  the  provinces  of  Zai^/S'oti  and /Sae-tcAouen. 
The  Tibetana  might  live  in  freedom  add  in- 
dependence in  the  midst  of  their  mountains, 
and  care  nothing  about  the  Ghioeae,  if  they 
could  only  m^ke  up  their  minds  to  go  without 
brick  tea  and  scarfa  of  felicity. — Hue.  Chmeae 
Empire^  Vol,  I.p»  15. 

BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM.  In  the 
patriarchal  history  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  early 
accounts  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations,  the 
daughter  was  always  considered  the  property  of 
the  parent,  the  wife  as  the  purchase  of  the 
husband,  and  the  marriage  contract  as  the  deed 
of  transfer.  This  ia  stiU  the  foundation  of  the 
hindu  marriage  ceremony  ^nd  the  mahomedan 
bridegroom  by  the  dower  purchases  his  wife 
of  herself, — Bafflei'e  HUtory  of  Java,  Vol.  I. 
p.  825. 

BRIDGE.  A  bridge  has  been  metaphorical* 
ly  in  use  with  many  nations,  to  indicate  the 
means  of  passage  of  the  soul  of  the  dead:  The 
Farsi  has  the  bridge  Chinvat  that  leads  to  hea- 
ven and  the  mahomedan  has  the  PuUi-Siral 
across  which  the  good  walk  easily,  but  it  is  as 
sharp  as  a  razor  for  the  wicked  whom  it  cuts  ia 
two.  There  is  a  bridge  for  the  dead  in  Java,  and 
in  N  and  S.  America.  In  Polynesia  a  canoe  is  the 
object  typified,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
with  whom  a  boat  was  the  suppoaed  means  of 
transport.  The  bridges  in  the  S.  E.  of  Asie 
are  usually  built  of  stone,  brick,  wood  iron, 
bamboos,  canea  or  twigs.  The  Arian  hinda 
and  mahomedan  rulers  in  India,  built  but  feyr 
bridges.  The  Bhot,  Mongol  and  Tartar  races 
of  the  Himalaya  and  Burmah  had  numbers  of 
them.  In  Burmah,  bridges  are  seldom  wanting 
near  villages  where  nullahs  or  inundated  fielda 
obslruct  the  communication  near  towns.  They 
are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  length*  The 
coBstruotion  never  varies.    Large  leak  posts 
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are  driveii  ni  pain  or  triplets^  with  hvf%  betwMii, 
not  ezoeeding  twolvo  or  thirteen  ieet.  Mortice 
holes  B06  cut  through  thoee  parts  in  which  orosa 
*  bearera  are  laid  with  beams  and  solid  planking 
over  those  and  a  railing  is  added- 

Turner  tells  us  of  a  simple  bridge,  for  the 
accommodation  of , single  passengers,  construct- 
ed between  two  opposite  mountains,  which  con* 
aistedof  two  large  ropes  made  of  twisted  oreepers, 
stretched  paralUl  to  each  other,  and  encircled 
with  a  hoop.  lTurner*8  Embass^^  p,  54)  This 
is  the  original  of  therJhula  or  rope  bridges 
of  the  Himalaya!.  Those  above  Serahan,  op- 
posite Miru,  and  at  Poaree,  whether  swinging 
or  suspension  bridges^  are,  says  Dr.  -Ole^horn, 
unsuited  for  the  passage  of  sheep  and  mules. 
The  elevation  of  .the  rope  bridge  (Jhula)  at 
Toni  on  the  Tonse  river  is  nearly  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  bridges  of  the  N.  W. 
Jiimalaya  the  timbers  of  the  following  trees 
are  used  for  ordinary  wooden  bridges.  AInus 
sp  cies ;  Bombaz  heptaphyllum,  Gedrela  toona ; 
CX  serrate;  Phoenix  daotyHfera;  P.  sylvestris,  and 
Salix  alb*i.  For  swing  bridges  Andropogon 
involuta ;.  Betula  bhojputra  ;  Ootdneaster  ob- 
tuse; Indigofera  heteranths  Olea' Eoropsea ; 
Parrotia  Jacquemontja  and  Salix  alba.-— IV»i-9ier. 
J)ri,  Oleghornt  Stewart  and  iloaon* 

BEIEDELIA,  aptcUs. 

Undooroo  Wbod.ANo-TsL.  j  Undooroo  Karrs...Tib 

A^tirober  tree  of  the  Northern  Giroars* 

BBIEDELll  LANC^FOLIA,  Boxb..  A 
tne  of  oonsiderable  sise,  nstive  of  Bengal. 

BRIEDELIA  MONTAKA. 

Ooonjun  Mara Cav.  |  Aaanna....4 HAHa. 

Pound  in  Canara,  common  in  DandeleCi 
where  it  reachfa  a  great  size.  Hardly  iqferior 
to  Uak  and- stands  water  equally  well.  Itsfeems 
weU  worthy  a  trial  for  naval  purposes*  In- 
C-uttack  sells  at  6  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
a  light  brown  coloured  wood  and  strong. 
Plentiful' in«  the  Santhal  jungles  from  Banee- 
babal.to  Hasdiha  used  for  beams,  planks* and 
building  purposes  generally.  The  silk  worm 
from  which  Tassa  cloth '  is  made  feeds  chiefly 
iipoB  this  tree.— (7a^  Engtmer'i  Journal, 
Jidy  I860.  Dr.  Gibaon. 

BRIEDElilA  MOONII,  The. 

Cloytla  retttsa.  Moon's  Cat.  p.  71  (non  linn)— 

0.  p»  3479. 

Pai-kis-la'gaas.  StHOR. 

'Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of 
2^000  feet.  The  8inghaleae  consider  this  quite 
distiflct.from  B.  retusa  which  it,  however,  very 
closely  resembles,  differing  in  its  somewhat 
larger  leaves,  axillary,  not  spiked  inflorescen^, 
and  ovoid  fruit.  They  are  probably  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  species.    The  timber  p/  both  ia 


n^fttl  for  bnildioj;^  purposes.— Aw.  JTs.  A 
l^L  p.  979. 

BBIEDELIA  BETUSA,  8pr. 

B.  spinoia,  ^ViiUL 

Obytla  ivtuasy  Lmm.     \  GL  aplDeea.  Jltak.  Or.  ft. 
•  Kst  Taka»la  gaaa.    fioNML 

Common  in  Ceylon   up  to  an  ele?ilioa  d 
2,000  feet.— ^to.  JRi.  pi  Zeyl.p.  t7l. 

BRIEDELIA  SCANDENS  —Wittd.  Rod, 


Ouri 


r..TiL 


Danki  bora ...Tn^ 

fiiri  annem f^    | 

BRIEDELIA  SPINOSA.— IFiBife.  JKosk 

CluyUa  splnoeSy  Basd. 


Aisanna Ciir.MAHa. 

AsuQ ...  Ciuff.DuK^MAHa. 
Mollu  vaDgay..MAXJUL* 
Kato  KostaKoslaiSmaH. 


Malla  vengay  maismTiA 
Kon  maoa..-  ^.  ..TIl 

KofA  niaa  .m ^ 

Duria  madda  9...  ...  m 


This  large  tree  ia  a  native  of  sererai  psrti  of 
Southern  India;  It  ia  not  uttoonmoa  is  ite 
alpine  jungles  of  Coimbatore  wheie  it  attiioi  i 
considerable  size.  It  is  found  in  the  Godsicn 
forests,  where  its  wodd  is  esleened  ss  mj 
strong  and  good.  It.  is  rather  a  eomnoa  tm 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  both  coast  and  iaksd. 
The  wood  is  strong  and  tough  and  stands  lU 
action  of  water  well  :  henoe  itf  is  often  osed  fff 
the  frames  of  wells,  whereon  the  supentisflafi 
of  masoiiiy  is  erected.  It  is  also  used  as  bnai 
for  houses.  This  wood  deserree,  ia  Dr.  6i> 
son's  opinion,  to  be  more  extensively  ksovt 
than  it  is :  cattle  eat  the  lessee  vorsdssilT. 
They  are  said  to  destroy  worms  in  thor  bstdi. 
— Drs  Bo»b.,  0'8haughne$M^,  9itmi,  Fi^. 
and  CUghom.  Captain  Beddome.  Flor.  J^dL 

BRIGQ8,  General,  an  Officer  of  the  Mtirm 
Armf ,  author  of  Letters  on  India.*— Thsiih 
tion  of  FerishU.  Load.  18f9,  4  fobi  i 
short  aooount  of  the  Sheilly  family.— lioad.ii 
Trans.  voL  W.  77.  Description  of  a  IVna 
painting.  — I^d,  vol.  v.  3 1 4.  On  the  Iaa<kix 
of  India.— Editor  of  the  Persiaa  Tsnb^ 
Ferishta.  He  was  assistant  resident  st  Poostt 
under  Mr.  Elphinstone*  as  i^ident,  ind  wm 
there  when  the  last  Baji  Rao  moved  sot  d 
Poonah  and  burned  down  the  lesdeo^  tf' 
with  it  his  manuscript  of  the  trsnsbtios  d 
Ferishta.  When  peace  was  resloitd  he  fetIti^ 
lated  and  printed  it  -^Dr.  BuUfs  GaUhfw. 

BRIGGS,  H.  O.,  suthorof  dtiesof  Gtji^ 
rashtra.— Bombay,  1849,4  to.  On  tk  Pi^ 
sees.— Bombay,  18*2,  1  vol  Swo.pr.  J^' 
Catalogue. 

BRIGU.  in  Hindo  mythology,  is  s  issfl^ 
Brabma,4md  his  name  b  firM^nently  fmid  ^ 
the  hind4  writings.  It  is  lalaled  of  hi0,tkic 
once  ou  being  askedi  in  aa .  assssftblj  of  tk 
gods,  which  was  the  greatasi,  Brahflis»  Vnto 
or  Siva,  Ue  uadeoook  the  taek  o(  asctfUism 
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Burmiir* 


the  poial  hj  a  tovtviMt  iMimioQt  eipwimaiit. 
-^CdU.  MyA.  BmA  p.  7. 

BRIHADBATHA,  of  the  line  of   Panda, 
'atber  of  Jarasandha,  one  of  the  Barhadratba  ( 
lynuij  of  Indian  kings.   According  to  Bunsen, 

feruled  B.  G.  866  to  B,  C.  UT.—Bumen,  II L 

J47. 

BRIHA8PATI.  See  Hindu.  Ynahaapati. 

BRIHAT-CHAI^AMED.  Hikb.  Seabania 
iculeata. 

BRIHATCHITRA,  Hihd.  Caaaia  aophora. 

BRIHUTEB,  Bbno.  Solanum  ferox. 

BRUGY,  in  L.  69^  7*  E.  and  L.  32^  24*  N. 

BRIJICY,  in  L«  Gd^"  29'  E.  and  U  32«> 
\i'  N 

BrI;  BHASHA,  the  Hindi  proper. 
BRIKU,  Bbno.     Aftati  arandiflora. 
BRILLIANT  MACAQUE.  See  SimiadflB. 
BBIMDU,  BBIMLA,  Hind.  Celtia  Cauea- 

BRIlllO  OR  DUNO,  TiBSXAN  ;  the  Cow  of 
kt  Yak  or  Chaori  taileid  bull, 

BRIM  POSH,  Hind.  Nymphea  alba. 

BRIliSTpNE,  Sno.  Brimstein,  Q£B.  Oo- 
>bnth,  Heb.  Sulphor. 

BRINDA,  Sans.  Oeymnm  aanctuni. 

BRINPA6AN.  An  anoient  forest  near 
Ifathura  were  Krlahna  met  the  Qopi  or  shop- 
lerdesies* 

BRINDABUK  on  the  Jumna  river,  a  place 
»f  hiadn  pilgnmage  ;  hindus  also  make  pilgrim- 
ifsei  to  Fooahkur  in  Rajpntanah,  to  Dwarka  in 
hierati  to  Jaggenath  at  Pooree,  to  Badrinath 
D  the  Himalaya  ;  to  Benarea,  on  the  Ganges, 
0  Rsmisaeram  near  Ceylon,  to  Punderpoor  on 
ke  Kiitnah  ;  to  Tripati,  near  Madraa,  Hinlaa 
n  the  coast  of  Mockmn.  Their  religiuas  meadi- 
•nti  eTen  travel  to  Baku,  the  aite  of  a  saored 
n  on  the  Caspian. — Oal.  Ri». 

BRINJ,  Pbb.  Braaa.     . 

BRINJ,  Pbrb.  Properly  Birinj;  husked  riee. . 

BRINJAL.  Anglo-Indian.  Solanum  melon- 
cna — Lmn. 


te'pluit. Kho. 

'COg&Q HlMO. 

ining,  Tniag...  Malay. 
vtikt.^  .«• Saks. 


DtigATartaka Saks. 

BodiDgan  ...  Sumatrak. 

Kattarikd Tax. 

VsBktia  t ...•...•Tbl* 


inehaa  apart  and  leqittfe  wateriag  every  third 
or  fenrth  day. 

BRINJABA.     SeeBsnjara. 

BRINJAKI  DOG.   See  Cania  familiaria.— 

BRINJABI,  in  L.  SO^"  86'  E.  and  L.  24« 
Q'N. 

BRINKOL^  Hind.    Berohemia,  if. 

BRINZAL,  £ng.  Brinjal. 

BRiSHABDEO,  proparly  Vrishnbdeva,  has 
the  same  meaning  aa  Hand  eswar  of  the  Saivn 
aeet.  the  bull  being  the  effigy  of  both.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  particular  pontiff  to  whom 
any  Jain  ahrine  ia  conaeorated,  it  ia  only  reqni- 
aite  to  look  on  the  pedeaCal  for  the  aymbol,  as 
the  bull,  the  serpent,  the  lion,  fcc,  Jbo.,  eaeh 
having  hia  peeulmr  enbiem.— iWt  IVaeeli,  f* 
97- 

BRISABI,  Hind.  Bdwardsia  moUis. 

BRISTLES,  Eno. 


Bona. Malay. 

Ssezeciuy Pol. 

Sebtaehetisa Rua. 

Betas 


For  culinary  pnrpoaea,  the  vegetable  egg,  or 
rinjal,  is  one  of  the  best  vegetablea  in  India. 
even!  varietiea  are  extenaively  cultivated  and 
tten  by  all  elasses.  It  is  a  laifge  round-shaped 
nit,  both  purple  and  white  ;  another  is  white, 
lin  and  long ;  a  amaller  speeiea  ajrain  ia  pear- 
laped,  red  and  purple  striped  ;  and  there  ia 
le  seldom  eioeeding  the  siae  of  an  egg.  They 
*«  all  dressed  alike  and  used  both  in  ourries 
id  other  natire  dish'es,  and  are  much  on  the 
Hies  of  Europeana.  Their  propagation  is  by 
tdi  at  the  eommenoemenv  of  the  raina.  The 
ivtg  planta  an  placed  at  abo«t  eighteen '  Pnmnay 
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Boratela  .  DuT. 

Doiea  «*■••.•■••.  •«•■•••.«•  f  II. 

Boraton m..  ...OxR. 

Setole..  It. 

Setff... Lay. 

The  strong  hair  from  the  baek  of  the  hog  and 
wild  boar  used  by  brusltmakert,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  &o.  Russia  is  the  great  mart  for 
bristles. — Faulkner,     MeCmlloeh  Did, 

BBfSYA,  called  Vishu  in  the  Carnatic.  In 
hindu  astronomy  the  15th  year  of  the  eyde 
of  Jupiter. — Warren.  * 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  a  kingdom  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe  which  now  awaya 
the  destinies  of  British  India.  It  is  ruled  over, 
in  Britain,  by  a  sovereigOi  with  reaponsible 
ministers^  and  two  housea  of  parliament,  viss., 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords* 
And  for  India,  there  ia,  in  Britain,  a  minister 
with  a  council  of  twelve,  composed  of  men 
acquainted  Rith  India,  and  it  sends  to  British 
India  for  administration  a  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor General  with  a  Governor  for  Bombay  and 
one  for  Madras,  with  six  Judges  for  the  High 
(/ourt,  of  Calcutta,  Madraa  and  Bombay.  For 
the  command  of  the  three  British  Indian  armiea. 
Great  Britain  aendp  three  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  with  several  Generala  of  Division.  Great 
Britain  has  many  colonies,  and  its  entire  ^omi^ 
nions  are  usually  designated  the  British  Empire^ 
over  which  it  rules  by  meana  of  Vioeroya^  . 
Governors  Greneral  with  councils,  Governors 
with  councils,  Parliamenta  and  commissioners* 
The  area  and  population  are  aa  under : — 

British  N.  America»  Great      Sq.  M.  Popuiation. 

Britain      and      Britiah 

India 6,488,000  188,014,000 

Britiab  Feudatory  India...      598,700  47.009,100 

Coloniea  of  Qraat  Britain.    4,/»68,000  161,486,009 

BBITABTAN,  menlioiied  in  the  Brahmanda 
aa  the  ptaoe  of   raiigiona  daty,  ia 


BiOTiBH  nniii* 


BBinsHUmA. 


supposed  by  some,  to  be  the  Island  of  Great 
BritRin.  It  is  also  called  Swita  dwip»  or  the 
White  Island,  and  Savama  dwip,  or  the  Golden 
Island)  is  conjectured  also  to  be  Ireland.  The 
British  Islands  are  (it  is  said  by  some),  some- 
times called.  Chundra  dwip,  and  likewise  Tri- 
oalasa,  or  the  Island  lirith  three  Peaks,  viz., 
RHJatRkota,  Ayacuta  and  Suyamacuta. —  Wat' 
ren  Kola  ScinkalUa* 

BRITISH  INDIA.  When  first  the  British 
set  foot  in  India  the  foundations  of  the  pld 
Moghul  empire  were  thoroughly  broken  np, 
waves  of  conquest  had,  passed  over  it  and  rob* 
ber  chiefs  had  long  been  making  invasions  of 
their  peaceful  neighbours,  the  normal  practice  of 
their  rule.  But,  with  the  formation  of  factories 
and  the  hiring  of  troops  to  defend  them,  was 
laid,  the  foundation  of  a  central  power  which 
gradually  grew  in  strength  sufficient  to  control 
the  various  chieftains  and  extend  its  efforts 
from  Cape  Oomorin  to  the  Indus.  The  British 
administration  in  India  has  been  purely  Chat 
of  a  military  government,  and  the  entire  policy 
has  necessarily  oonformed  to  military  necessi- 
ties, aed  it  *is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  state  of  the  country 
hss  permitted  its  rulers  to  throw  the  energy  of 
the  Government  into  the  path  of  peaceful  de* 
velopment  of  its  resources. 

The  first  occasion  of  the  natives  of  Britain 
coming  in  contact  with  a  force  of  natives  of 
India,  was  in  1664,  when  Sivaji  attacked  and 
plundered  Surat,  on  which  occasion  Sir  George 
Oxenden  won  the  applause  of  Aurungzeb,  by 
an  uncommon  display  of  valour.  Since  then, 
wars  have  been  incessant  and  many  a  name 
become  illustrious. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  1849,  and  of  Pegu  in  1B52,  the 
bovindariesof  the  British  empire  of  LydiH,  ex- 
eliding  Aden  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  hnve 
been  the  Suliman  rant^e,  the  Karakorumi  the 
WHter-shed  of  the  Himalaya, ,  Nepaul  and 
Bhootan  on  th(3  north  ;  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
south  ;  and  a  •  line  marked  by  no  natural  fea- 
tures stretching  from  the  Toma  ranse  irre^u- 
Inrly  in  a  southeast  direction  through  Burmah 
to  the  tfsnth  parallel  of  latitude.  Roughly, 
Britjsh  India  may  be  said  to  be  included  within 
L.  8^  and  Z7^  N.  andL.  66<^  44'and  99^  30' 
E.  involving  11,260  miles  of  external  boundary. 
Jrom  Tenasserim.  by  the  Himalaya  to  Cnpe 
Monse  in  Sindb  the  land  frontier  is  4,680 
miles,  while  the  eooii  line  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements to  Kurracheeis  6,580;  The  length  of 
India  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  on.  the 
meridian  of  7  &^,  is  1,900  miles.  The  extreme 
breadth  is  1,800  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  2S^. 
The  whole  peninsula  contains  an  area  of  about 
1 ,557,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
204^000,000  or  123  to  the  milci  all  are  gov- 


erned by  Great  Britain  with  the  euaplMB  4 
small  territories  held  by  Portagil  ud  ftmm, 
which  stand  tbas ; 
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British  India,  IB  administered,  ehielly  dine- 
ly,  by  British  officials  under  a  Tieeroy  ud 
Qovernor  OenersI,  but  to  some  extent  Indirfcti 
through  feudatory  Natire  Chiefa,  guided  ij 
British'  officers.  No  censoa  oi  the  Feadslor? 
Statea  Las  been  taken  save  in  iaobtad 
and  the  surveys  of  them  are  doC  yet 
plete.  But  the  following  may  be  aoeepCcd  n 
representing  the  portions  of  India  goferMtf 
directly  by  British  officiala,  and  tkoss  s^ 
ministered  indirectly  through  Native  Ckiet» 
with  subsidiary  sovereign  powers 

Square  imiiei*        TtpniMii^ 
Non-Feudatory .,•     960,2 10  155.000,M  • 

Feudatory         ...    536,7^0  48»000.(K* 

British  India  as  it  stood,  in- the  middk  ^ 
the  nineteenth  century  was  won  by  the  Ek 
India  Company  which  had  been  eaublisbc^  J 
1 699.  In  1636  Mr.  Boqghton,  a  ahip's  suveo^ 
obtained  the  privilege  of  planting  (isetem  is 
Bengal.  The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  eoc- 
stituted  in  16S9  ;  that  of  Bombay  ia  Ue* 
and  that  of  Bengal  in  168i.  In  ITTl 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  waa  msde  Goveri^ 
General  of  India  with  certain  powers,  c^v 
political  and  financial,  over  the  other  tro.  U 
1784  a  Board  of  Control  waa  created  ia  fifitia 
composed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  mj£i- 
tersy  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  tka  litis  ci 
Commissioners  for  the  Aiairs  of  ladia,  tf^ 
this  system  continued  until  the  year  1S5^ 
when  British  India  was  taken  uadsr  the  dacrt 
control  of  the  Crown.    lo  thai  ialnrfal,  h0«- 
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erer,  the  Hoae  Oovernnieiit  of  India  had  con- 
tistedof  a  Board  of  18  membera,  called  the 
Directors  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Dt- 
reetors  had  moatl j  all  the  patronage  aa  to  ap- 
poiatments,  eicept  the  higher  offices  and  com- 
mindi  which  were  made  in  commanication 
with  the  ministry,  who  likewiae  originated  all 
qoestions  of  peace  and  war,  poaseaaed  the  power 
of  reversing  the  acta  of  the  East  India  Company 
sod  the  Gofernaent  of  India,  and  also  of 
sending  out  insinictiona  on  special  mattera  to 
the  Governor  General  without  eonaulting  the 
Directors.  Betweenthe  first  formation  of  an 
Eogliib  East  India  Company  and  A.  D.  1858 
the  following  were  the  chief  changes  : 

1664.  French  E.  I.  Company  formed  and 
their  capital  built  in  1674  at  Pondioheriy. 

24th  Jany.  1667-8.  The  first  notice  of  tea 
Id  the  company's  rocorda ;  in  a  despatch  to  their 
a^n(  at  Bantam  of  that  date,  he  is  ordered  io 
lend  home  100   Iba.  of  tea    the  best  he  can 


1667.    (IHiarter  renewed  afresh  and  authority 
to  establish  a  mint  at  Bombay. 
1681.  Sir  Joaiah  Child  published  a  treatiae 


1743.    Renewed  Charter* 
1757.    Plasaey  fought  by  CHfc,  with  700 
European  Troopa  1,400  aepoya  and  570  sailora 
aud  threw  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orisaa  into  Bri- 
tish hands. 

l773.    Bengal  Presidenqr  gi^en  a  anperf- 
ority  over  the  others.    Value  of  British  gooda 

exported  waa  M89,803 
1780.  iWO  1,166. 

1772.  Net  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar 

and  Orisaa  £t,126,7e6 
„     £2,07  M63 
India  J68,059,000 

,,  £15,403,000 


1785 
1797 


s» 


9f 


1805     „         „ 

Company  Eiporta« 

1807.    )e952,4l6'1  For  private     indiridnaU 


1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 


919,544 


1,010,815 
1,038,816 


during  the  5  years  end- 


866,158  ^  ing  with   1807-8,  there 


waa    annually    eiported 
£305,496. 

1818.  Charter  renewed,  but  merchants  allowed 
to  trade  with  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta^ 
and  Penang. 

18)4.  Merchandise  exportedinvaloe  £870,177 

1819.  do.  do.  £8,050,741 
1833.     Company  as   traders  abolished  ;  to 


in  which  it  appenra  that  the  Company  then  had  ,  govern  India  in  a  political  manner  till  80th 

556  partoera,  36  ships  of  from  100   to  775    April  1854. 

22iid  April  1854  all  real  and  personal 
property  of  Honorable  East  India  Uompany 
vested  in  the  Crown,  (who  becomes  liable  fbr 
all  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &c.)  since  1793 
but  is  managed  by  the  Company.     Dividend  ia 


tons,  that  the  customs  duties  ou  the  Trade 
imonnted  to  £60,000  or  70,000  a  year. 

1686.  An  attempt  projected  by  Sir  J.  Child 
to  acqaire  territorial  empire  in  India,  failed. 

1693.  A  freah  Charter.  ?  in    1702    united 


er.  7  i 
»y.  1  I 


1698.  A  new  Company.  S  under  the  title  of    10^  per  cent,   and    may   be    redeemed   any 


the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
tradioir  to  the  East  Indiaa. 

169S.  Company 'a  agency  transferred  from 
Hooiriily  to  Calcutta. 

1698.  Company  acquired  a  grant,  from  a 
^ndson  of  Aurungzeb,  of  Calcutta,  and  two 
adjoining  villages  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
917  powers  over  the  inhabitants  and  erect  for- 
ificationa.  These  were  given  the  name  of  Fort 
^illitm. 

17U.  An  embassy  went  to  Furhkhsere  and 
ibtftiotd  in  1717,  by  which  they  got  the  island 
)f  Dio,  87  townships  in  Bengal  which  gave 
hem  the  comnaand  of  the  river  for  1 0  milea  S. 
(f  Cslcotta  and  had  the  villages  restored  to 
hem  near  Madras,  which  had  been  formerly 
;iven  by  the  government  of  Arcot  and  resumed. 

1724.  Average  of  10  years  ending  with 
t2i,  the  total  value  of  British  products  an- 
ility exported  was  £92,410,13-6  and  of 
ramon  £^18,108-1 1-0,  total  617,613-3-10. 

1741.  Averaiee  of  the  8  years  ending  in 
1741  the  annual  value  of  British  goods  export- 
dwss  £157,944  <-7. 

1748.  7  yeara  ending  with  1748  they 
moonted  to  £188,176-16-4. 

1738.  Company  reduced  their  dividend 
rem  8  to  7  per  oent. 


time  after  April  1784.  Company  atock  ia 
£6,000,000. 

Law  of  Residence,  and  right  to  employment, 
kc.— 3.  and  4,  W.  IV.,  C.  85  88.  87.  No 
native  of  the  aaid  territories,  nor  any  natural- 
born  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  therein, 
shall  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of 
birth,  riesoent,  colour  or  any  of  them  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment 
under  the  said  Company. 

In  their  career  of  conquest,  the  British  Bast 
Inrlia  Company  had  been  almost  continuously 
8Ucoes8f\il.  A  severe  reverse  waa  sustained  in 
Affghanistan  in  1841,  in  which  many  thousand 
eoldiers  perished  in  retreat.  *Biit  their  inost 
severe  tnal  occurred  in  1857  and  1868,  in 
which  years  the  native  army  revolted  and  many 
of  the  racea  both  hindu  and  mahomedan  re- 
belled. In  1867,  the  number  of  British  aol« 
diers  had  fallen  very  low  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  disaffected  soldiery  of  the  Bengal  Army 
took  that  oppprtunity  to  revolt.  Much  haa  been 
put  forward  aa  to  the  cause  of  that  disaffection, 
but  a  general  impression  is  tHht  it  had  its  snggea- 
tion  in  the  Affghanistan  diaasters,  though  doubt- 
less a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the  tem- 
per of  a  naturally  arrogant  oriental  race  who 
respect,  almost  worship,  might,  by  introducing 
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amongst   them  rules  and  regulations  suitable  |      Giralior  was  re-captuied  by  Sir  Hugb  Bw 


only  for  an  army  drawn  from  nations  advanced 
in   civilization.     The    contest  for  supremacy 
was  severe  and  long  continued  : 

In  May  1857|  there  were  in  India 
European  soldiers  •••  •••  45,000 

Native  „         ...  ...  244,000 

Semi  MUitary  Police       ...  80,000 

Total ...  365,000 
About  2,50,000 Native  Soldiery  were  arrayed 
against  the  British  power  in  1857*  Of  the 
British  forces  were  45,000  Europeans  and 
about  60,000  reliable  native  soldiery.  These 
last  were,  before  the  end  of  1857,  increased  to 
about  150,000  native  soldiers,  by  the  addition  of 
the  Sikh  army  from  the  Punjab,  and  before  July 
1868,  there  were  over  80,000  British  Soldiers 
in  India.  After  that  revolt,  the  Native  Army 
began  to  be  reduced,  and  by  November  1866, 
it  fell  to  I35»000  men  with  only  12  guns, 
against  150  in  1857. 

•    The  successive  features  of  the  revolt  and  re- 
establishment  of  authority  were  as  under : — 

Bevoit  of  the  Bengal  native  army  was  com- 
menced at  Berhampoor  by  the  19th  Ben.  N.  I, 
on  the  26th  February  1857. 

Bevoit  continned  by  the  out-break  of  the 
native  cavabry  at  Meerut,  on  the  ]  Oth  May 
1857. 

Dehli  massacre  occurred  on  the  11th  May 
1857. 

Qha2i-ud«din»Nugger — the  mutineers  were 
defeated  on  the  30ih  May  1857* 

The  Sbah-Jehanapore  massacre  occurred  on 
the  31st  May    857. 

5th  June  1857,  the  mutiny  occurred  at 
Jhansi  and  onJLheSththe  massacre  occurred. 

The  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  the  Futtehghur 
fugitives  occurred  on  the  12th  June  1857. 

The  massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred  on  the 
14th  Juqe  1857- 

A  massacre  occurred  of  the  British  at 
Cawnpore  by  Nana  Bao  on  the  27  th  June 
1857. 

Massacre  at  Cawnpore  on  the  15th  July  1857 
by  Nana  Rao,  of  British  women  and  children. 

On. the  20th  August  .1857  pehli  was 
captured. 

'Lucknow  was  entered  on  the  25  th  August 
1 857  by  geoerals  Havelock  and  Outram. 

Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  14th  September 
1867. 

Lncknow  was  relieved  by  general  Havelock 
on  the  25th. September  1857. 

The  second  relief  of  Lucknow  was  aifected 
by  sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  17th  November 
1857. 

Cawnpore  was  relieved  by  sir  Colin   Camp- 
,bell  on  the  28th  November   1857,  and  the 
Gwslior  contingent  routed. 

The  battle  of  Nawabjgang  in  Oudb,  occurred 
on  the  14th  June  1858. 


on  the  28th  June  1858. 

The  Government  of  the  East 
ferred  to  the  Crown  on  the  1st  September  l55l. 

On  the  1st  November  1858,  it  waapncba- 
ed  throughout  India,  that  iu  ^ovemiDeat  bid 
been  trsnsferred  from  the  East  India  CompiM 
to  the  British  sovereign. 

Bengal  Native  Army  was  reorganised  ea  ik 
9th  September  1859. 

On  the  20th  August  I860  the  Indian  aai: 
British  armies  were  amalgamated. 

The  Governor  Genenl  was  niaed  totk 
rank  of  Viceroy. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras  sad 
Bombay  were  amalgamated  with  the  Covtici 
Sadr  Adalut  of  the  three  Presideneica,  aod  tbc 
united  body  designated  the  High  Conn  c/ 
Judicature.  The  Native  Soidiera  were  Rdurru 
in  numbers  as  the  organiaaiion  of  the  bsh 
military  policy  progressed. 

The  European  and  Native  Foroea  in  Is^ 
were  as  under  in  the  years : 

European, 

35,604 
46,726 
45,622 
106,290 
71,880 

In  1867,  there  were  6,944  Eoropeaa  ir 
8,963  Native  artillery:  3,136  Earopesn  w 
30,473  Native  cavalry*  In  that  year  l- 
revolt  of  the  native  army  occnrred  and  Ux 
policy  since  then  has  been  to  aogmeet  thr 
European  arm,  remove  all  nsiiv»s  from  tt* 
acientific  corps  and  reduce  their  nuaabcfs.  T  t 
composition  of  the  Indian  army  in  1657  s^: 
1865  was  as  under : 

Europeans, 

1857. 
Artillery     ..,  ...      6,944 

Cavalry      ...  ...      3,136 

Infantry     ...  •••    33,254 

Staff  H.  h  C.  ...       ... 

Engineer  Sappers 

Invalids,  Veterans  warrant .. 


1839-40 

42-  3 

1856-  7 

8-  9 

1864-  5 


199,8S? 
220.947 
232,324 
196,243 
-118,315 


ISO 
IM- 

€.2:t 

45,7*5 
1.  ^< 


••• 


;•» 


1.1- 


Total...  43,334 


••• 


•  «. 


•  *• 


Artillery 
Cavalry 
Infantry 
Engineer  Sappers 

XoUl 


/^atioe$» 

1857, 
8,963 
30,473 
185,047 


»•. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


U4V. 

i4/:i 
99:'' 


224,483        ll^. 


I: 


In  ]858  the  East  India  Conpanj 
rule,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a  Co«kiI  a: 
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15  memberi  took  its  pkoM :  in  1861  the  In- 
liaD  Coaneib'  Act  was  pasaed. 

XortJiem  India. — With  the  ezoeption  of 
he  transfer  of  North  Caoara  from  Madras  to 
Bombay  and  the  addition  of  Sindh  to  Bombay 
)D  the  conquest  of  that  province,  these  Presi- 
leocies  have  retained  very  nearly  their  original 
imiU,  inclading  the  provinces  conquered  from 
be  Peishira  and  Guikwar  between  1800  and 
[818.  But  the  succession  of  conquests  in 
N'orthem  and  Central  India  and  Burmah,  gra- 
lually  led  to  the  formation  of  separate  jurisdic- 
ions  under  Lieutenant  Governors  and  Chief 
JommissionerStt 

AdminUtration. — ^In  1853  the  Goverdor 
jeneral  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct  su- 
xrrision  over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest 

)f  Isdia. 

Its  Civil  Government  in  Calcutta  is  carried 
)n  by  a  Oovernor  General  in  Council,  throngh 
ive  great  departments,  the  Foreign,  Home, 
Military,  Finance  and  Public  Works.  There  is, 
resides,  a  Governor  and  Council  in  Madras 
ind  the  same  in  Bombay  ;  a  Lieut.  Governor 
)f  Bengal,  aiiotbeir  for  the  Panjab,  Commis- 
lioners  of  Ondh,  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Central 
[odia,  the  Berars,  Mysore  and  British  Bur- 
nab. 

For  the  military  control,  there,  is  one  Com- 
DSDder-in  Chief  of  all  India  who  specially  at- 
ends  to  the  Bengal  Army  and  European  Corps, 
«ith  Commander8*in-Chief  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  all  of  whom  have  seats 
a  Council. 

Krery  order  issued  from  any  of  the  five  de- 
)artments  of  the  Supreme  Government  runs  in 
he  name  of  The  Governor  General  in  Council. 
iJp  to  Lord  Canning's  administration,  all  mat- 
ers were  in  trnih  so  disposed  of;  but  Lord 
^^anoing  remodelled  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
Cabinet  with  himself  as  preaident,  and  each 
nemberof  the  Government  now  holds  a  sepa- 
nte  portfolio  and  despatches  the  ordinary 
)Qiinets  connected  with  it,  on  his  own  respon- 
obility^only  reserving  matters  of  exceptional  im- 
l^oitaoce  for  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  or  the 
leciaion  of  the  assembled  Council.  The  parti- 
nilar  brsnch  of  administration  whieh  Lord 
^ung,  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  John  Lawrence 
ill  raoceeaively  reserved  for  their  own  spe- 
nal  charge,  is  the  Foreign  Office  of  India,  the 
iloties  of  which  relate  toairdependantchiefs  and 
princes  in  India  and  all  neighbouring  foreign 
pnnces,  beyond  the  limits.  With  such  nations 
I*  Persia  and  China,  where  there  is  a  diplomatic 
fepreseotative  of  the  British  Government,  the 
^venor  General  acts  in  concert  with  the  Bri- 
li>b  Government. 

^ch  Province  if  sub-divided  into  Zilbhs,  or 
l^istricts,  under  Colledor-Magiatratea  or  De- 


f  

pnty     Commissioners    with    Joint,    Deputy, 
Assistant  and  Extra-Assistants.      In  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency     these   Districts  are  in  most 
cases  grouped  into  Divisions,   each   under  a 
Commissioner  supervised  by  a  Bevenue  Board 
or  Financial  Commissioner.    English  Counties 
average  1,000   square  miles  in    extent.     .In 
India    they    are     much    larger.      In    Bom- 
bay, for  instance,  CoUectorates  average  about 
6,000   square  miles    and  Khandeish   is  sup- 
posed   to  be  15,000   square  miles.    There  is 
no   Revenue    Board    in  Bombay*     There  are 
two  Bevenue  Commissioners,*  between  whom 
the   CoUectorates  are  divided.    The  Bevenue 
Commissioner   there  corresponds  immediately 
with  Government  and  is  also  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  his   Division.     Each  District   has  a 
treasury  and   a  jail.     In  Lower  Bengal,  Dis- 
tricts are  broken  op  into  Sub-divisions  under 
Joint,    Assistant     or    Deputy    Magistrates. 
Under  the   new   constabulary  system,   intro-> 
duced  by  Act  V.  of  1861,  each  District   has 
a  Superintendent   of    Police,  and  the'  Dis- 
tricts are  grouped   for  police  purposes   into 
circles  under  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  while 
the   whole   Police  force  of  each  Province  is 
under  an  Inspector  General.      The    consta- 
bulary,  except    on    the    North-Eastern    and 
Trans-Indus  frontiers,   is  a  purely  civil  force 
organized    on    the    Irish   system,   and    sub- 
ject in   all  respects,   except    internal    disci- 
pline, to    the    civil    authorities,   that   is,   to 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioners, or  Collector-Magistrates,  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  a  cove- 
nanted civil  service,  an  uncovenanted  civil 
service  and  military  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps. 

The  Madras  Prtiidency  consists  of  20  Dis- 
tricts, including  the  city*  The  area  is  esti* 
mated  at  140,736  square  miles,  and  the  total 
population  at  26,589,052.  By  the  quinquen- 
nial census  taken  on  the  1st  March  1867.  the 
population  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Madras,  was  found  to  be 
26,089,052  thus  classified  :— 

Hindoos       24,172,822  I  Christians  414,096 
Mahomedans  1,502,184  | 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Madras  is ' 
supposed  to  be  about  450,000,  thus    daasi- 
fied: — 

Death  Rate  per  1000. 
1866.       1867. 


Europeans  and  Eaat     , 

Indians        ...     17,219 
Hindoos  •••  365,576 

Blahomedans    •••    67»205 


38*1 

• 

88-8 

SO-6 

.27-S 

29-9 

26-5 
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The  approximtte  area  and  population  of  the 
Madraa  Diabricta  including  tko  city  ara  as 
under  :•*- 


DiatricU. 


Madras  dty 

Ganjam 

Viaagapatam 

Godavery 

Kiaina 

Nellote 

Ouddapah 

Bellary 

Kumool 

Madraa 

North  Aroot 

South  Aroot 

Tanjore. 

Trichtnopoly 

Madura 

Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore..*.** 

Salem 

South  Canara 
Malabar 


Population. 


450,000 
1,233,790 
1,934,558 
1,487,472 
1,296,658 
1,168,664 
1,144,759 
1,304,998 

770,857 

804,283 
1,787,134 
1,261,846 
1,731.619 
1,006,826 
1,946,389 
1,521,168 
1,430,788 
1,619,233 

889,688 
1,856,378 


140,726 


26,539,052 


The  water  supply  of  the  seferal  distriota  is 
aomewhat  varied.  The  a?erage  annual  rain- 
fall duriufc  a  period  of  five  years  ranged  from 
17*57  inches  in  Bellary  to  146*31  inches  in 
South  Canara.  The  total  area  of  the  Presi- 
dency may  be  estimated  as  130.000  squHre 
miles,  being  thna  more  extensive  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  about  the  same  size  as 
the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Ryotwary  lands  ...  16  million  acres  (actual.) 
Inamlanda...  ...••,  4^  million  acres  (actual.) 

Zemindary  lands...  5*  million  acres  (estimated. ) 
Malabarand  Canara2|  million  acres  (estimated.) 

The  proportion  of  the  irrigated  land  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  crop,  but  rice  ia  very 
limited. 

The  Madras  Districts  range  from  2,000  to 
19,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Districts  of 
Gai^jam,  Viaagapatam,  Oodaveiy  and  Kiatna 
are  on  the  northeast  coast,  to  the  east  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Hyderabad*  The  other 
east  coast  districts  are  Nellore,  Madras,  Chin- 
l^qiut,  South  Arcoty  Tai\)0Te,  Madura  and  Tin- 
nevelly,  the  last  named  being  eituated  in  the 
cKlreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west 
of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  west 
coast  <if  the  peninsnla,  are  the  Travancore  and 
Cochin  tenritofiea  govmed  by  fendatoiy  iijahs. 
Worth  of  these  states,  on  the  same  ooastiaie 


the  Madras  diataioU  of  Malabar  and  8s«k 
Canara.  The  central  diatricta  of  the  fnmk%ij 
are  those  of  Coimbatore,  TxichinoiMlj  ud 
Salem,  between  Malabar  and  Madrai,  latf 
those  of  Bellary,  Kumool,  Cnddapah  and  Nori 
Arcot  between  Myderabsd  end  the  Mj«n 
country,  which  intervenea  between  Caaiii  latf 
Bellary  and  Nellore. 

Several  distinct  races  dwell  in  the  Msdns 
Presidency,  Mahomedans,  Aryan-hiadui,  it4 
many  non- Aryan  tribes,  but  the  bilk  of  the  tod 
is  possessed  by  the  Tiling,  Arava  and  CssarcM 
peoples,  three  great  nations  of  Tamulian  on|i>. 

The  Madrss  Presidency  may  be  deieribed » 
of  three  parte— >the  Telugu  country  of  tKc  Koitb, 
extending  northwards  from,  and  iodudiagr,  Nd- 
lore ;  the  Tamil  country  of  the  South,  sod  iW 
Canarese  and  Malayalum  distriota  of  tbe  Wot- 
ern  or  Malabar  parts  of  the  peniosuls. 

In  the  Southern  division,  when  ths  sab- 
medan  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the  iisd 
was  held  by  cultivating  village  eonunttnitica  vk 
paid  rent  direct  to  the  old  hindoo  wotntopiL 

In  the  third  or  Western  diviaioD,  tke  riilm 
or  communal  giv^  place  to  the  iudividoal  n^ 
to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the  State,  ksevs  a 
Janm  or  birthright.  Makbar  was  prospcfOM. 
owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capitalists  but  Casais 
had  been  over-assessed,  prior  to  Britiib  oen- 
pation.  The  extent  of  land  under  eultinuoft 
in  those  portions  of  the  Madraa  Presideticf  kii 
on  ryotwary  tenure,  haa  risen  from  sboat  ta 
million  scree  in  1S55,  to  sixteen  nillioaseRi 
in  1865.  In  1868-69  the  area  under  caltifir 
tion  increased  by  202,696  aciea. 

Mr.  Dalyell,  Secretary  to  the  Madrss  Owttt- 
ment,  estimateid  that  there  ia  produced  sa  ai* 
nusl  supply  of  129  million  ewt.  of  grsin  for  tu 
support  of  the  population,  or  more  thaa  5  cv- 
for  each  peraon,  being  more  thaa  l\  Iht  pff 
diem,  whereas  a  family  of  five  can  substfli  sxi 
7  lbs.  per  day,  without  difficulty  sad  Uim 
acres  of  superior  land,  supposing  one  lOt  te 
be  irrigated,  or  four  acrea  of  nninigatcd  M 
would  support  such  a  family  for  a  yesr. 

Bombay  and  Sindh  consiai  of  18  diftrtfi 
besides  Bombay  Island.  The  araaii  19M^ 
sqosre  miles  and  the  eatioaated  pcpaho* 
13,038,609. 

In  the  18  Bombay  diatiicU  the  popsyui 
was  thus  classified  several  yean  ago  ^^ 


Mahomedaas  n^-^" 
ing  Afriesai779.f^ 

Jews  .^  3t«^ 
Parsees  ...  1M>^ 
Christians       ^T.Tw 


Hindoos...  6,662,10P 
Wild  Tribes  918,976 
Low  Castes  782,003 
Jains  ...  128,798 
Lingayets       565,447 

In  the  five  Sindh  dUtricU  the  populslin  vm 
thus  classified:— 

Mshomedsnsl,354,781  I  OUiflrrel]giflMM>Sl 
Hindoos         363^95 1 
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The  ceneus  of  BomlMy  laUnd,  taken  on  the 
^t  of  lit  February  1864,  ahowa  tiia  follow- 

'  results  :— 
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The  aurfaoe  of  Bombay  Island  is  about 
*6t  tquare  milea,  or  a  square  milo  to  every 
>104  of  the  land  population.  The  inhabited 
uses  were  24,206  in  number ;  of  these,  6,676 
re  thatched  hute. 

An  average  Bombay  Coileetorata  contains 
elve  t<dvq9  or  divisions,  each  of  which  con- 
tot  aboat  one  hundred  Government  villages, 
It  is  to  My,  yiUagea  that  are  not  alienated  and 
s  total  revenues  of  which  belong  to  the  State, 
teh  village  haa  its  regular  oomplement  of  of- 
ers,  who  are  uaually  hereditary.  The  officers 
whose  servioea  Govemmeot  is  mainly  de- 
fident  consist  of  the  paiel,  who  is  the  head 
the  village  for  both  revenue  and  poUce  pur- 
ses ;  the  tuUatee  or  koolkumee^  who  is  the 
!fk  and  accountant ;  the  wtAar  who  is  a  kind 
heidle ;  and  the  watchman.  The  patel  and 
olkuroee  either  hold  a  certaiu  quantity  of 
lit-lree  land,  or  are  remunerated  by  a  caah 
^ymeiit  equivalent  to  a  certain  percentage  on 
6  collections.  The  mbar  and  watchman,  in 
)Q)iDon  with  the  other  village  servants,  also 
^  land  on  more  or  less  favourable  terms  aa 
gtrds  assessment,  and  receive^  besides,  grain 
^  other  payments  in  kind  from  the  viUagers. 


A.  village  is,  for  Government  or  social  pnr« 
poses,  coasplete  in  itself ;  and  is^  so  to  speak, 
independent  of  the  outer  woiid.  The  revenue 
accounts  of  a  village  are  simple  but  oomplete. 
The  survey-register  is  the  baris  of  them.  JSvory 
occupant  is  given  a  separate  receipt-book,  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  his  holdings  is  en- 
tered, and  the  patel  and  koolkurnee  are  bound 
under  heavy  penaltiea  to  record  in  it  the  aums 
he  haa  paid.  Each  year,  what  ia  termed  the 
Jamofhandi  of  the  village  is  made,  at  which 
time  the  total  amount  of  revenue  due  from  the 
village  is  made  out.  In  point  of  practice  this 
ia  now,  so  far  as  Government  interests  are  con- 
cerned, a  very  simple  business,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  unoccupied  land  ;  and  the  Jamohandi 
as  nearly  as  possible  represents  the  sum  enter- 
ed in  the  register.  *" 

There  are  two  Revenue  and  Police  Commis- 
sioners for  the  entire  Presideney.  These  of- 
ficers are  constantly  on  the  move  in  iheir  res- 
pective Divisions  during  the  fair  season.  They 
entertain  appeals  from  the  Collectors'  decisions^ 
and  are  the  channels  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  Government.  From  June  to 
October  they  both  reside  at  Poona,  which  ia 
also  at  that  aeason  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Government. 

Thuvr  and  Farhur^  in  Sindh,  is  a  sandy 
desert.  Tlie  desert  talookas  of  Omerkute  con- 
sist of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste 
lying  north  of  the  Eunn  of  Kutch,  and  stretch* 
ing  about  130  miles  from  District  Mahomed 
Khan's  Tanda  on  the  west,  to  the  Jodhpore 
frontier  on  the  east.  The  principal  town  ia 
Omerkote,  situated  between  the  desert  and  the 
plains.  It  haa  long  been  the  acknowledged 
capital  of  ihia  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  the 
desert,  commanding  the  high  road  between 
Marwar  and  Sindh. 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay. 
Almost  the  moat  southerly  point  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  it  is  situated  in  latitude  12<^  47' 
North,  and  longitude  45<»  10'  East.  It  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  fifteen  mileain  circumferenoe, 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  five  miles  in  its 
greater  and  three  in  its  lesser  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  continent  by  a  low  narrow  neck 
of  land  1,850  yards  in  breadth,  but  whu^h  lain 
one  place  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
spring  tidea. 

Bengali — One  of  the  most  important  divi- 
sions of  India,  ia  the  province  of  Bengal, 
which  is  ruled  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ben- 
gal containe  11  Divisions  including  56  Dis- 
tricts with  Calcutta.  The  territory  under  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  comprises  Ben« 
gal  proper,  Beh«r,  Orissa  iiloluding  the  Tribu- 
tary Mehals,  Assam,  Chota  Negpore,  and  the 
native  ststea  of  Uill  Tipperah  and  Ooooh 
Behar.    It   eltends  from   the  mctidiaa  8S£ 
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to  97^  east  of  Greenwich,  and  liea  within 
the  parallels  of  ir  40'  and  28^  10'  north 
latitude.  From  the  Ghumparun  District  as 
far  eastward  as  the  recently  annexed  Bootan 
Dooars,  the  Himalaya  range,  running  thronj^h 
the  independent  states  of  Nepal,  Sikkim, 
Tibet  and  Bootan,  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Province.  -  Further  east,  along 
the  northern  frontier  boundary  of  Assam,  lies 
a  trace  inhabited  by  the  Akha,  Dufla,  Meerie, 
Mishmee  and  other  wild  tribes;  along  the 
eastern  frontier  lies  a  part  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Burma;  below  that  the  Munipore 
State;  still  lower  are  various  hill  tribes,  such 
as  the  Naga,  Looshai,  Khyen,  Meekir,  &c. ; 
and  at  the  extreme  south-east  is  British  Burma. 
On  the  south  of  Chittagonsr,  which  is  the  south" 
eastern  district  of  Bengal,  is  the  Akyab  District 
of  Arakan.  In  the  south-west,  is  Orissa 
bounded  oh  the  souih  by  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency -;  and  on  the  west  by  certain  Tributary 
Estates,  and  by  the  Sumbulpore  and  Belaspore 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Further 
north,  abutting  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship,  are  the  native  state 
of  Bewah  in  the  Indore  Agency,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mirzapore,  Gbazee  pore  and  Goruckpore 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

The  Bengal  Lt.  Governor's  territory  Consists 
of  Bej^ulation  and  Non- Regulation  provinces. 
The  Regulation  Provinces  are  divided  intoei^ht 
commissionerships,  and  the  Non-Ref^ulation 
Provinces  into  three.  The  monthly  salary  of  a 
Gbmmifsioner  in  the  Begulation  Provinces  is^ 
Rs.  2,919-10-8,  and  in  the  Non -Regulation 
Provinces  Rs.  2,500,  in  addition  in  both  cases, 
to  a  travelling  allowance  of  Rs.  250. 

Begulation, 

Bhaugfidpore  JHviaion.         Pretidency  Diviiion. 
Bhaugalpore,  Nuddea. 

Jesaore. 
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Asiam  Ditimon,  Chota  Hofpon  Dittti 


HtswecbMgk. 
Lohudoggs. 
Mauohhoom. 
Singbhoom. 

Z>aaa  Z)inMt. 
Cachar. 

BhaMgulpt^n  DtiiMt. 
SonthU  PerguBBftk 

VkiUagcmg  /)m»& 
Chittagoog  Hm  Tn^:^ 


Honghyr. 
Purneah* 

Patna  DivUion. 
Patna. 
Oya. 

ChumparuD. 
Sorun. 
Shahabad. 
Tirhoct. 

JSaJihakye  Dipinan. 
Rajahahye. 
Bogra. 
Dinagepore. 
Maldah. 
Moorshedabad* 
Pnbna. 
Rungpore. 

ChUtagong  Division. 
Chittagong.    - 
Tipperah. 
NoakhaUv. 

'  The  Non-Regnlation  Districts  are  nineteen 
in  number  including  the  Native  State  of  Cooch 
Behar.  Eaoh  of  these  districts  is  under  a  De- 
ptity  Qommissioner. 
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Burdwan  Division* 
Bard  wan. 
Banooorab. 
Bberbhoouk 
Hoogbly. 
Howrah. 
Midnapore. 

Dacca  Division. 
Dacca. 

Backorgnnge. 
Purreedpore, 
Mymeosing- 
Sylhet. 

Oriua  Divition^ 
GatUck. 
Pooree. 
Balasore. 


Kamroop. 
Dttrrung. 
Nowgong. 
Naga  HOU. 
Seebsaugor. 
Lukhimpore. 
Khasia  k  Jynieah  Hills. 
CbocA  Behiur  Divisum. 
Julpigoree. 
Gowalparah. 
Garrow  Hills. 
Darjeelingi 
CoocL  Behar. 

The  state  of  Coach  Behar,  is  botSiM  m 
the  north  and  west  by  the  new  district  ofJ^- 
pii^oree ;  on  the  south  by  Hnngpore ;  iai!  « 
the  east  by  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  tbe  ir- 
triot  as  fnr  as  the  Juldoka  and  Toons  riiefs 
Tbe  extreme  length  east  and  weat  is  forty  nvn 
and  the  extreme  breadth  north  aod  so&tL  a 
thirty-six  miles,  and  the  area  is  3d6,lJ3l-i 
acres,  or  603*31  square  milea.  Tbe  fonsu 
described  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1800,  bsnbo^i 
enlirely  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  pritcf^ 
rivers  are  tbe  Teesta  Juldoka,  and  Toom. 

The  population  of  Bengal  is  probsblj  aei; 
60  millions. 

The  males  comprise  51  per  eeoi  o(  ui 
population,  thua  confirming  the  results  o(  da 
Indian  censuses  as  opposed  to  the  experiesce  d 
Europeans  statistics.  lu  Burdwan  sod  E^- 
shahye  the.  females  actually  exceed  the  uci 
while  in  Cooch-Bebar  and  Aaaam,  there  sfeo%v 
77  and  81  females  respectively  to  100  nislea 

A  special  inquiry  into  the  mortalitf  csjci 
hv  a  famine  in  Orissa  in  1 866  vai  male  ti 
Deputy  Collectors,  with  the  aid  of  comotCLr- 
turns  made  by  the  zemindars.  The  i> 
population  in  1865  was  3,015,826;  of  ti-it 
814.469  perished,  and  115,0i8  eitirr  tt^ 
grated  *  or  disappeared,  makiofc  a  total  km  •' 
929,497  and  leaving  8,086,839  sarr.iac 
The  per-centage  of  deaths  to  populslioo  a  !*. 
which,  added  to  8*81,  tbe  percentage  cf  ci* 
grants  or  missing,  gives  a  general  pereentir  c' 
30*81  as  loss  of  population  during  the  ^is^ 

The  total  population  of  tbe  Mnoidpal  p^ft^s 
of  CalcutU  is  480,000.  Tbe  floating  popi'ji  =' 
is  assumed  at  about  50,000.  The  populstir.  i 
all  Calcutta,  including  the  densely  inhsbitri  ft* 
burbs,m8y  fairly  be  taken  to  be  half  a  milix:  - 

Hoiks,  FsmaUs,  Bogs.   Gw^lOO/W 


Baropeant 
Indo-KarO' 

peaaa 
Greeka 
Armenian! 
Asiatics 
Jews 
Fsrioes 
Afrtcsns 
Chinese 
Mnisalmans 
Hindoos 


6.880      .S,54a       907       Mi 


1.411 
4 

S« 
It) 


f* 


4,008 

4.91S 

1,384 

17 

7 

8 

981 

838 

88 

788 

418 

ins 

840 

88S 

111 

7S 

t5 

8 

38 

8 

8 

878 

•a. 

81 

Sft.sia 

88.18S 

8,887 

1,I0,&88 

78,801 

81,010 

« 

8 
8.849 


V 


Total',*,   l«98,077    1,14,811  33,888  91,1 
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Ckmiian. 


oTopean 

JXed 

itive 


»•• 


21831 
8,968 
4,702 


30,501 


oddhiit  and  Jftin  75,629 
5««       ...  .  120 

*^         ...  3,426 

wcr  religioin 
»«cU      ...        195,977 


fti 


Mmkomsdan. 
Not  cUftBified.  2,207,576 
Sheikhs  ...  ],140.208 
Patb^DB  ...  515,426 
Synds  ...  170,248 
Mognli      ...  41,748 


4,105»206 
Hindoo. 
Bnhmiiis   ...     S, 451^692 
Kihatryas 
Vaiayas 
Soodras 


•»« 


»■• 


8,827,768 

1,091  250 

18,304|S09 


Korih-Westem  Provui^e^.-^These  provinces 
e  between  L.  30""  T  and  id""  51'  N.  and  L. 
r '^  4'  and  84"  4:0'  E.  They  are  bounded  on 
e  oorth  by  the  auowy  range  of  the  JCunoaon, 
imalaja,  Ondh  and  the  Nepaleae  Terai  ;  on 
e  south  by  the  Sau^or  District  of  the  Central 
rovioces,  and  the  Native  States  of  Bundle- 
ind  and  Bewah  ;  on  the*  west  by  the  river 
)nse,  nntil  its  junction  with  the  Jumna,  thence 
e  Jamna  till  ihe  28th  degnree  of  Latitude  ; 
I  the  south-west  by  the  Native  States  of 
valior,  Dholpore  and  Bburtpore  ;  and  on 
e  east  and  south-east  by  the  Sarun,  Shaha- 
id,  Behar  and  Palamow  -  Districts  of  Lower 
eoftal.  The  North-Western  Provinces  contain 
\  districts  of  which  35  are  grouped  in  to  7 
oomisflionerships.  The  '^  non-regulation" 
)rtioD8  are  Komaon  and  Gurhyal  to  the  ex- 
eme  north,  Jhansie  to  the  south-west,  and 
jmere,  which  is  separated  from  the  western 
modaiy  by  several  inlervening  Native  States. 
bis  last  Division  from  its  isolated  position,  re- 
tires distinct  demarcation.  It  lies  to  the  went, 
itendinfc  between  L.  22°  16',  and  27«  45' 
.  L  71^45^  and  77''  22'  E.  It  is  bounded 
t  the  east  by  the  Bajpoot  States  of  Kish^ngurh 
id  Jejpoor,  on  the  north  and  west  by  Jodb- 
)re,  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of 
dejpoor.  The  Aj^iere  Division  comprises 
jfflere  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The  Mairwarra 
act  belongs  in  unequal  portions  to  the  British 
ovemment,  to  Mey  war  or  Odeypoor,  and  to 
arwar  or  Jodbpore.  The  Meywar  possessions 
insisting  of  three  Pergunnahs,  and  the  Marwar 
two,  were  made  over  to  the  direct  manage* 
ent  of  the  British  in  1822-23. 
Benaies  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district. 
be  density  stands  at  797— or,  including  the 
lilitary  and  Railway,  803 — per  square  mile. 
Looking  at  the  30  millions  of  people  accord* 
g  to  creed  nearly  26  millions  are  hindoos  and 
\  mabomedans.  Mahomedans  form  less  than 
leventh  of  the  wliole  populatioUi  there  being 
iW  100  to  every  609  hindoos.  They  are  most 
imerons  in  Meerut  and  Rohilkund,  where  they 
emprise  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  ;  more 
as  half  of  the  entire  number  of  the  mahome- 
uuinthe  N.  W.  provinces— viz.,  9,197,202 
tt  of  4,243,207— reside  in  those  northern 
itricts. 


The  aborigines  are  returnedaa  313,215,  and 
seem  to  be  mixed  np  with  the  other  sects. 

The  intense  desire  of  all  the  hindus  of  In- 
dia, on  religious  grounds,  is  for  a  son.  The 
boy  is  reared  with  a  care  not  shown  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  is  exposed  to  chances  productiv*^  of 
greater  female  mortality,  being  married  the  mo- 
ment she  attains  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing 
children  at  U  and  12,  subject  to  a  sedentary 
and  listless  life  in  the  ssenana  or  one  of  hard-^ 
ship  in  the  fields,  and  treated  oppressively  as  a* 
widow. 

• 

The  Punjab  contains  32  districts  in  10 
divisions.  The  feudatory  states  are  eatimated 
to  coiitain  five  millions  of  people  and  an  area 
of  197,389  square  •  miles.  The  32  non-feu- 
datory districts  have  a  population  of  17,61 1,498 
covdring  an  area  of  101,829  square  miles,  or 
173  to  the  mile.  Of  the  people  9,408,810 
are  agriculturists  and  8,190,127  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  land.  Leaving 
out  Delhi  and  Hissar  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  the  population  haa  increased,  in  thirteen 
years,  nearly  two  millions,  and  in  density  27 
to  the  mile.  The  density  of  population  ia 
very  slightly  less  than  that  of  France.  It  is 
higher  than  the  average  of  all  non-feudatory 
India,  which  is  159,  and  falls  below  that  of 
the  North- West,  Bengal  and  Madras  alone.  In 
the  division  of  Jullundbur,  with  its  good  rain- 
fall, there  are  596  to  the  mile,  omitting 
hilly  Kangra.  In  the  well-watered  division  of 
UmriiBur  the  proportion  stands  at  513,  in 
Umballa  at  412,  in  Delhi  at  342  and  in  La- 
hore at  210.  In  the  Dernjat  frontier  it  falls  to 
77  and  in  desert  Mooltan  to  .73.  The  coun- 
try between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  the  home 
of  the  Sikhs  is  thus  the  most  populous.  The 
rate  of  population  follows  the  rainfall,  and 
the  number  of  mouths  waits  on  the  facili- 
ties for  cultivation,  which  re-act  on  each 
other.  There  are  65  millions  of  acres  in  the 
Punjab.  Delhi  has  now  supplanted  Umritsor 
as  the  most  populous  city.  The  population  of 
the  Panjab  is  as  under : — 


Ckrulian$, 

European.*.  17,574 

Eurasian  •••  3,379 

Asiatic      ...  2,601 


Eindooi...  6,112,087 
Sikhs  ...  1,144,390 
Buddhists 
and  Jains.     36,190 


2M  75,017 

•      629 


MahomdaH99,SSlfiS5  \  Other  Creeds  959,292 
The  Mahomedans  are  thui  classified : —    » 

Hi8cel]aneoo8...5,070^S81i  Rajpoots.— 

Syuda  ...  212,640]    Bhattees 

Moghuls        ...  99,026      Chibt 
Patans  — 

Yu8«fzai    ...      98,727 

Khatak      ...  72,728 

Mobmni^d...  29,159 

Bangush  ...  81,774 

Ehalil       ...       18,388 

Daoodzai  ...        16,848 

Mahomedzai       26,537 

Kamolzat  ,,,  845 


Bhattees     «. 

,166,154 

Chibt 

9>»00 

Jungoas     ... 

21,803 

Tewanas     ... 

1,482 

Sirgals 

47,197 

Qhebas 

9,687 

Ranghan.    ... 

121,109 

Miscellaneous 

342,7a8 

Jats 

1,309,899 

Qhakkars     ... 

27,688 
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Snddond  ... 

5,44S  Dttoada 

...     26,414 

WiiB9fre«  ••• 

1S,350 

S*iiia 

...     Ildi98 

Loh^Dee    .•• 

69,971 

Kharals 

.M     28,815 

MisoellatieouB 

827,165 

Kurals 

...     17329 

Belooch.  — 

Kathias 

...      2,716 

Loghari     ... 

15,809 

WuUus 

...18,817 

Bocdar      ... 

1,6«2 

Mens 

...  130,885 

Mftsarl      ... 

6,886 

Minaa 

45 

Lund        .^ 
Kos* 

7.887 

Gugars 

...  424,096 

14,665 

Parachaa 

...    12,784 

Dnshftk    ... 

4,449 

Khogaa 

...   54,969 

Kasrani     ... 

4,958 

Kashmseress  •••  880,850 

HifloeUaneouB  179,747' 

The  Hindoos  and  Sikhs  are  thus  classified :— 

Miseellaaeoaa    9,iS8,l28  i  Labanaha 

...       47,690 

Brahmins 

800,547 

Jats 

...  1,87«,091 

Khuttre^a     ... 

384,829 

Tagaha 

9,812 

Bajpoota. — 

Gujara 

...     112,819 

Hill 

218,168 

A beers 

...      112,488 

Plain 

121.129 

Eambohs 

...        57,181 

Banyas 

267,953 

Ktilals 

...  .      26,405 

Aioras 

477,269 

Kaneyts 

86,869 

Hbatias 

-26,548 

Ghiratbs 

^.      115,257 

Kayatbs 

14.278 

Changs 

.50,795 

Sadha 

17,799  1 

The  other  creeds  are  as  follows : 

..^ 

Buddhists  and  Jains.— 

Faraees 

414 

Bhotifl 

278 

Sansees 

...    40,869 

Bhabahs 

.    14,091 

BaTjrias 

...    19,141 

HlsoaUaneoua 

i    21,821 

Harness 

...    8,179 

The  Chomnr  race,  who  are  iocladed  in  Hin- 
doos and  Stlihs,  nnmbered  684,406.  Fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  popnlation  of  the  Punjab 
are  connected  with  agricalture. 

As  the  old  masters  of  the  country,  the  Sikhs 
assert  their  claim  to  proprietorship  to  an  extent 
unknown  amons:  the  other  classes. 

In  certain  Sikh  villages  of  the  LaHore  district 
there  were  only  SI  girls  to  100  boys.  The 
general  result  shown  is,  that  among  the  leading 
Sikh  clans  of  that  district  the  proportion  of  ff- 
males  to  males  below  the  age  of  12  ia  as  72*5 
to  loo*,  while  among  the  total  Sikh  popula- 
tion under  the  age  of  12  it  is  as  77*7  to  100- 
and  among  the  total  population  of  all  classes 
under  that  age  as  85*9  to  100,  That  there 
should  be  only  47  females  to  100  male  children 
among  the  Sikhs  of  Soobr8on,15  to  100  in  Bhus- 
seen  65  to  100  in  Sood  Singh,  or  even '68  to  100 
in  Loodianee,  must  be  the  result  of  other  than 
natural  causes.  The  cause  assigned  for  wish- 
ing to  get  rid  of  female  children  is  the  old  one 
— the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  mnrrisge 
of^ughters.  That  this  presses  veiy  heavily 
upon  respectable  Sikha  of  limited  meana  tk^re 
ma  be  no  doubt.  A  respectable  Sikh,  too 
proud  to  receive  peouniary  oonairfsration  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  is  entangled  in  debt  for  life  if 
he  has  three  or  four  daughtera  to  dispose  of  in 
marriage.  As  one  after  another  is  born  be 
despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
buKhen,  and  he  hopea  that  the  infanta  may  die. 
Yeiy  moderste  ill-treaiment  is  sufficient  to  se- 
cure him  his  wish. 


The  BritUi  frontier  Use 
from  the  top  of  the  Kaxhan  itlsD  (a 
dency  of  Huani)  near  Chdaa  on  the  som. 
weal  comer  of  the  mahartqah  of  JaBMi% 
territory,  and  then  ptases  louad  ths  Bartk-«& 
boundary  of  HuEura,  on  the  east  side  the  iafji 
to  Torbeila  ;  then  crossing  that  rivsr.  it  wmM 
round  thonortfa  and  north-weat  boennan d 
the  Peshawur  Valley  to  the  Khyher  Fms,  t^ 
round  the  Afreedee  Hills  to  Kohal  ;thca  ku: 
the  western  boondaiy  of  the  Kohst  Itov!. 
along  the  Meeranzye  Valley  and  toaehiBrte 
oonfines  of  the  Gabul  dominions  •  then  not 
the  Wozeerpc  Hills  to  Bennoo  bno  and  to  t» 
bead  of  the  SnKmani  range  ;  and  then,  lub> 
right  down  the  base  of  the  SuliBaai  nan  f 
ita  terminate  on  the  uppi;r  eoafinca  ef  &ii 
and  of  the  iChelat  kingdom.  The  filvt  rt 
this  frontier  is  \'ery  vaat,  ita  length  bcttg  ?i 
800  miles.  It  is  alao  aa  ardnoos  in  iu  rsu- 
as  it  is  eitensive.  Along  the  outer  side  o^tks 
frontier  line,  and  therefore  beyond  Bri:^, 
jurisdiction,  there  dwell  a  series  of  indcpcid^ 
tribes.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  frontier,  i; 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  then  sbo  d«>  I 
various  tribes,  in  many  respects  resemhiinc  tk 
first^named  tribes,  but  who  are  British  sub;  r  i 
These  latter  will  be  adverted  to,  tboejck  r:l 
less  prominency  than  the  former.  The  ttc« 
Kraphicsl  position  of  each  tribe,  both  «it>cd 
and  within  the  frontier,  may  be  eonncntsd  s 
their  local  order  as  follows :  ^ 

Independent  Tribes  dwelling  along  the  osJ 
face  of  the  north-west  Punjab  firontier  sr#i  im 
habiting  hills,  adjoining  frontier  of  IIuji 
District.— Hussuncye. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  di«tr^-i 
Judoon,  Bunoorwally  Swatoe,  Baoefsjf,Oiit^ 
kheylee,  Upper  Momund. 

Adjoiniog  frontier  of  Peahawur  and  ki^ 
districts. — Afreedi.  ' 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  dialriet— ^.^ii 
tee,Sepab,  Orukzye.  Zy  mooaht  ASighans,  Iwi^ 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Deto  lil< 
mal  Khan  districts. — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dohrm  TshmTrf  U 
district*— Sheoraaee,  Oahteraaoe,  ILmmn 
BoBdax.  I 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dahm  GhaaseiJi 
distriet. — KhulranyKoaab,  Ligh«wt«GooRt»| 
Mnrree.*^Boogtee.  I 

British  Tribes,-within  the  firoatier. 
British  subjects,  inhabiting  paiily  hiU» 
partly  plaina. 

Hnsara  district. — ^TumouleeyOakksr, 
and  Suitee,  Kaghan,  Syud  and  other 
Huaara. 

Peshawar     distriol.«— Ensufi^ye^ 
Momund  of  the  plains. 

Peshawur  and  Kohat  diatriela.-i-UL': 

Kohat  district— Bungush. 
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Mm  Ishmad  Umn  dittrioi.— BuanoodMe, 
kfunruteeb  BaUnee,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  Chiefs  of 
Kolacbee,  Chiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  KhaD, 
(footkanee,  Loond. 

Dehrn  Ghuee  Khan  diitrict — ^Drethuk, 
liusaree. 

Oudk  lies  between  Nepal  and  the  North- 
iVestero  Pror iaces.  It  ooniains  no  mountains. 
lo  the  Ooodsh  distriel  ibo  boundary  is  on  the 
ridxe  of  the  fim  range  of  low  but  abropt 
yils;  elsewhere  it  ia  in  the  plains.  The  Pro- 
riDoe  ooosists  of  12  districts  in  4  divisions  with 
u  area  of  24,060  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
ioo  of  11.282,368. 

?2atju.— The  Oudh  province  is  a  part  of  the 
i]lu?ial  valley  of  the  Gaugea  and  aome  of  its 
ributaries.  The  rivers  descend  Irom  the  hills 
irtt  in  a  southerly  direction  and  then  turn  east- 
rards.  The  b^lts  of  forest  come  down  between 
bem,  and  are  situated  on  the  higher  land  be- 
veen  the  streams.  The  TurrcU  stretches  all 
iloDg  the  frontier  of  the  provinoe  immediately 
kIow  the  forest,  and  ia  low  and  moist.  It  is 
Doreor  less  settled  and  cultivated,  but  the 
Tops  are  poor  and  the  country  is  unhealth^^  at 
he  first,  and  there  are  great  diflBculties  in  the 
ray  of  bringing  the  soil  under  cultivation. 
rbroaghout  thia  district  there  are  large  grassy 
liaioa  where  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept, 
od  it  is  interspersed  with  old  watercourses, 
be  former  beds  of  the  river,  now  forming 
lipela  and  swarming  with  crocodiles. 

In  the  Baraich  and  Kheree  districts,  where 
be  turrai  fadea  into  the  drier  land,  are  two 
racta,  known  aa  Dhowrera  and  Naopara,  which 
ave  an  excellent  breed  of  draught  cattle. 

In  the  centre  of  this  tract  there  are  a  few 
leels,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  Seeta- 
oor,  in  Luckuow,  and  Barabunkee,  where 
be  aotl  is  more  dayey  and  the  crops  more  irri- 
Bted  and  finer,  but  its  general  character  is  aa 
CKribed. 

Forest.— The  Oadh  forests  are  in  three 
maions.  The  let,  or  Khairigarh  Division, 
ei  between  the  rivers  Soheli  and  Mohana. 

Tbetreea  which  are  reserved  in  the  Ondh 
mats  are  Bhorea  robusta.  Dalbergia  siasoo. 
drelatoona.  Ebony,  Diospyros  melanoxy- 
iQ.  Oonoearpua  latifolia.  Terminalia  tomeoto- 
I,  Aeacta  catechu.  Nauolea  cordifnlia.  Of 
waeshoreat  oedrela,  ebony,  conocarpus  and 
Tminalia  are  found  in  the  higher  forest,  called 
habar  or,  loeally,  Bomar.*  The  other  trees  I 
re  found  on  the  lower  ground  or  turrai* 
here  is  a  yety  small  tract  under  mne  reserved 
ff  the  use  qf  the  gun  carriage  agency  at  Fut- 
^MTurh. 

Rmn,^Tht  principal  rivers  of  Oudh  are 
leBapti,  the  Babai,  the  Oirwa,  the  Kauriali, 
w  Ui^voM,  the  Soheli,  At  Sarda,  the  Ul,  the 
4tDa,  the  Giim|j»  iha  Sti  aftd  the  Oangaa. 


Of  these  all,  exoept  the  Ul,  ^  Katna,  Odmti  and 
8ai,  are  hill  atreams  descending  from  tha 
Himalaya,  and  aubject  to  the  sudden  freahea 
which  oharaoterise  the  hill  atreama.  The  Rt^i 
ia  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  boata  np  to  Bhin* 
ga.  It  ia  used  for  rafting  timber  in  the  rains, 
it  ia  a  aeeond  class  river,  and  swarms  with 
orooodilea.  The  Babai  ia  rapid  and  shallow 
in  ita  upper  course,  and  uaeleas  for  navigation 
and  for  rafting.  The  Oirwa  where  it  enters 
British  territory,  is  a  mountain  stream  with  a 
great  fall,  rushing  in  rapids  and  poola  over  a 
stony  and  sandy  bed.  It  is  useless  for  naviga* 
tion*  It  ia  a  branch  of  the  Kanriali»  from 
which  it  issues  by  perooUtion,  and  to  which  it 
is  un*ted  lower  down.  The  KauridU,  is  the 
largeat  of  the  affluQnta  of  the  Ganges.  Ita 
discharge  ia  18,082  cubic  feet  per  second.  It 
is  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Ganges 
where  it  leaves  the  hills,  and  ia  navigable  for 
boata  throughout  the  year  within  British  ter* 
ritory.  This  is  the  river  which  is  called  Karnali 
in  the  hills :  Kauriali,  after  it  entera  the  plaina 
to  ita  confluence  with  the  Baiju  a  little  below 
Bhartapur  •  Gogra  thence  to  Fyxabad  ;  Sarju, 
about  Adjudia  ;  and  Dewa  or  Gogra  again  be* 
low  this  down  to  ita  confluence  with  the  Gangea 
at  fievclganj  cear  Chopra.  The  Mokama  is 
the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  from 
Gwari  Ghat  to  its  oonflueaoe  Vith  the  KanriaU, 
rather  more  than  half  ita  course  in  the  plaint. 
It  ia  a  shallow  and  rapid  atream,  not  navigable, 
but  timber  ia  floated  down  it  in  the  rains  to 
the  Kauriali.  This  river  ewarms  with  croco- 
diles, both  the  magar  or  broad-nosed,  and  tha 
^urial  or  long-nosed  species. 

The  Saa-da  is  a  river  about  the  size  of  the 
Ganges  where  it  leaves  the  hills  ;  nine  miles 
below,  its  discharge  ia  6,416  cubic  feet  per 
tecond.  It  is  the  boundary  between  British 
territory  and  Nepal  out  of  Oudh.  It  haa  lost 
the  character  of  a  hill  stream  and  flows  in  a 
sandy  bed. 

The  iSunUi  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rice 
fields,  from  which  its  head  watera  appear  to 
trickle.  Ita  water  ia  sweet  and  ita  banka  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  is  na- 
vigable throughout  the  greater  part  of  iU 
course  in  Oudh  ;  but  it  is  extremely  tortnona, 
and  the  nayigationis  impeded  at  Sultanpoor  by 
rocks. 

Jheeh  and  Mafihes.  There  are  no  lakes, 
though  some  of  the  JheeU  are  very  extensivo 
sheets  of  water.  The  country  between  the 
Gumti  and  the  Gangea  is  well  supplied  with 
them.  They  lie  in  two  pnrMllei  elevated  hollows, 
on  either  aide  of  the  Sai,  and  about  midway 
between  that  river  and  the  Gumii  and  Gangea 
respectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral 
natet  which  fall  mainly  into  the  Sai,  and  whioh 
mua  the  ocoaiioftil  lliiods  in  that  rifar  after 
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••vy  fiin.  They  are  a  etriking  feature  of  the 
country,  etretoliin^f  in  a  coBtinuone  aeriee,  on 
both  siiiea  of  the  Sti,  from  the  Bhahjehanpoor 
boundary  to  ibat  of  Jounpoor  and  AUahnbad, 
and  often  eonneoted  when  the  rain  has  been 
heavy.  Thfi  Oudh  jbedla  are  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl  and  some  of  them  are  fairly 
atooked  with  snipe.  In  the  iurrtii  roarahea  are 
numerous.  They  are  covered -with  long  frraaaea 
and  are  the  fnvourite  lair  of  tigera  after  the  hot 
weather  baa  set  in. 

In  density  of  population  Oudh  atanda  at  the 
head  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  It  contains 
474  to  the -square  mile,  or  514  if  the  more 
barren  part  of  its  area  be  left  out.  The  pro- 
portion of  mahomedans  to  hindooa  is  10*7  per 
cent,  to  89'S.  The  mah^edana  are  the  moat 
numerous  and  powerful  in  the  central  diatricta 
of  Lucknow  and  Barabunkee.  Their  settlementa 
there  were  mostly  effeoied  in  the  Idth,  14tb 
and  15th  centuries,  and  they  have  generally 
continued  to  hold  the  lands  they  first  acquired. 
Of  the  55  talukdara  of  these  two  districts,  34 
are  mahomedans ;  89  belong  to  Barabunkee 
and  11  to  Lucknow.  The  first  mahomedan 
invasion  of  this  province  took  place  above  800 
yeara  ago,  when  Sayad  Balar  Masa'ud,  a  re- 
iniive  of  the  great  Hahmnd  of  Ghoani,  fought 
his  way  into  Oudh  at  the  head  of  a  Urge  army. 
The  history  of  his  invasion,  his  first  aucceas  and 
his  final  defeat  and  death  at  Bariach  are  told 
in  the  Mir<U-Ma»a^udi.  Of  the  whole  native 
popnlationof  1  J,l98,095,8o  many  a86,54i,870, 
or  58*4  percent.,  are  agricultural  and4,fi55,2S5| 
or  41*6  percent.,  non-agricultural. 

I^ative  christians  and  fiuraaians  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  relumed  themselves  as  Europeana. 
The  higher  castes  of  mahomedans  are  thus 
classified  :•— 


PathoD,  Kbandhas, 

UohiUa ...        191  880 
Mogul       ...         26,672 


Bayed  ...      51,879 

Shaikh,  Mtlki,  Ma- 
lik,  Kuraishi    166,561 . 

The  following  are  mahomedan  converts  from 
higher hindoo  castes:-— 

I»699  I  Rajpoot    «. 
^093  I  Mewatea  .. 

The  higher  eaatea  of    hindooa 
given : — 


Bbalamltan 
Xhanaada 


••• 


are 


6,775 
2»140 

ihna 


Brahmin    ... 

B«Dgali 

Jat  ••• 

Jain 

Kahatriya ... 
Kyaeh  .  ... 
Kbatri       ... 


•»• 


••• 


1,897#80§ 

128  Marwari 

10,845  Paiyabi 

56  Sikh 

662,946  Saraok 

148.928  Vaiabya 
3S,874 

Of  the  lower  hindoo  castes  the  most  nome* 
rous  are  these  :— 


219 
74 

93 

4^752 

4 

941,460 


Ahf«r 
Bhtinya 
Bbat 
:Bariiaira 


••• 


•  fa 


1,167,499 

143,362 

63.20) 

134i844 


Kahar 
Xorea' 
Kurmea 
Lohar 


••• 


#»r 


288,26.1 
:)60,178 
764,422 
122^0r3 


Ohainiar 
Dhobee 
Paraee 
Telee 


1,080.467 
161,004 
649,741 
218,999 


Lodha 

Xtilaa 

Murao 

Kao 


iO:e4! 


Eleven  aboriginal  caatoa  are  enteiad  vaniac 
from  14,925  Dome  and  13.093  Nit  tJ  :6 
Paharce.  Thirty  orclera  of  raligioni  mrs^v 
canta  are  given.  Of  iheae  the  most  aaaer-  u 
are  the  Ooshain  40,999  ;  Jogi  8,641 ;  l^ 
ragi  6,280  and  Sadbu  9,923. 

Eheree  is  the  extreme  district  of  Oudb  it  \\t 
foot  of  the  hills  on  the  Nepaul  border.  Tt 
Tharoo  or  inhabitants  of  the  forests  %xt  % 
wild,  uncultivated,  and  extremely  siipenutiM.i 
race,  and  assign  to  themaelvra  a  mytkol  i%\e%k 
beginnine.  Their  villages  are  dinded  ii.to  cer- 
tain circuita,  marked  off  by  the  Bham  of 
Bheonhar,  a  self-created  anperior,  wkoB  tkoe 
people  believe  to  be  inapired  by  Bhowinfc,  u*. 
to  whom  they  submit  in  every  oceorrena  .f 
their  domestic  lives.  A  Bhurra  is  indiipecsi'v  t 
at  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  djrcni  il 
religioua  ceremonies,  and  has  aupreme  tniuerf* 
in  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs*  Hf  k9. 
however,  to  prove  his  inspiraiion  before  Lhr  ^*- 
sembled  villavera  by  one  of  two  methods,  fiit'" 
by  drawing  seven  tiir.es  the  flame  froo  aSi^i;  i 
to  an  unlighted  wick  without  briagiag  tfef  iv: 
in  contact,  or  by  calling  npon  Bhowanee,  «k^ 't 
supposed  tc  descend  upon  him,  when  the  Bki.ri 
bcKitiS  to  dance  and  jump  about  violen*!j  i.*-. 
convinces  (he  assembled  crowds  of  hi«  %  ir^^* 
human  powers  by  hfs  movements  and  gntn^ 
tiona.  The  bodies  of  those  that  die  ia  adrua. 
yeara  are  burned,  but  those  of  the  joonr  «n 
buried  ;  their  widows  are  allowed  to  re-rrr/n 
but  a  roan  may  not  marry  the  wiJov  of  U 
younger  brother. 

The  Central  Provinces,  under  a  Chief  ^-^ 
miasioner,  extend  from  the  I8tb  to  tWSi) 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  the  loun 
the  86ih  parallel  of  Eaat  Longitude.  Tsfi  k^fj 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  iDdepcKffl: 
States  of  Bundelkund,  of  which  the  prtBrHl 
are  Tehree  and  Punnah ;  on  the  vest  ■:• 
north*weat  by  the  British  diatrict  ofCn*^! 
deyrecy  Lullutpore  (belonging  to  theNrrs* 
Western  Provinces),  by  the  Bhopal  (r.»»K 
by  8india*a  dominions,  by^  Bersr  sad  h} » 
Nizam'a  dominions;  on  the  aoQthaadiaL> 
eaat  by  the  Niaam'a  dominions,  aod  h  t^ 
Madraa  diatrict  of  Rajahmnndry  ;  oa  t-^ ' 
by  the  Jeypore  State  undf^r  Madras  jari»ii^ 
by  those  portions  of  Bengal  knova  » 
Tributary  Mahala.  bv  the  Nonh*WcaC  Tt9 
Agency  and  by  the  ftewa  State.  ^Thc  lo 
the  entire  tract  thus  Jpuaded  has  sfl( 
completed. 

The  protinoaa  eontaha   IS  distriiN  m 
dtviiiona  :  and  «  popnlation  of  94H^*^ 
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BindoM.. ..6,864,770 


SljpOOU,  QUID- 

behng  2,41,748 
^ooobee  „  6,76,370 
Cejlee  „  4,90,606 
iOdhee    ,,2,34,767 


Geiid  and  other 
hill  or  abort- 
giQEl  trib^a  1,995,663 

Beridei  llie  above,  there  were  6,026  Euro- 
mnt  and  Eurasiaoa  and  90  Parseea  io  the 
rbole  of  the  Central  Proyinees. 

Chumar  num- 
bering 5,18,389 
Koree        »»    1,39,776 
Fower        „      91,586 
Oorira        „         2,U6* 

.Britith  Burmak. — ^Thia  Province,  under 
I  Chief  Commiaaioner,  haa  an  area  of  93,879 
quire  milea  and  a  population  of  2,395,988  in 
hree  Dimiona.eontaining  L8  dietricta.  It 
ilends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay 
if  Bengal  from  the  Chittagong  Diviaion  of 
kngtl  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam  in  10^  N. 
aL  Britiah  Burmah  is  geographically  divid- 
d  into  four*  portions  :  (a.)  Arakan  stretehing 
rom  the  Naf  Estuary,  which  aeparatee  the  Pro* 
ince  Trom  Chittagong,  to  Cape  Nenrats,  and 
oosistiii);  of  a  eompHratively  nalrow  strip  of 


Moantatn  ia  asppoaad  to  be  8,^00  feet  Jihovo 
the  sea  level)  diminiahea  in  altitude  aa  it 
Kaehea  Arakan,  and  none  of  the  paases  across 
i(  in  that  portion  of  ita  length  ia  more  than 
4,000  fe«t  abof e  the  aea ;  the  Aeng  pasa  into 
the  valley  of  the  Irawady  ia  much  leas. 
From  06mbermere  Bay,  25  milea  south  of  Ak- 
yab,  the  coast  ia  rugged  and  rocky,  offering 
few  harbonrs  for  ahips.  Kyouk*phyoo  harbour 
inaide  the  island  of  Hamree  ia  safe  and  easy  of 
approach,  and  at  the  motkh  of  the  6wa  river 
further  south  there  ia  a  fairly  sheltered  road* 
stead  aad  an  inner  harbour  easy  of  access 
through  a  channel  with.two  fathoma  of  water 
at  low  tide.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  7 
feet  only.  The  ooaat  ia  atudded  with  fertile  is* 
landa  the  largest  of  which  are  Cheduba  and 
Kamree*  Owing  to  the  nearnesa  of  the  rango 
which  bounda  Arakan^  there  are  -  no  large 
rivers  :  the  principal  ones  are  the  NHf  eatuary 
on  the  extreme  west ;  the  Mroo  Biveri  an  arm 
of  the  sea  about  40   milea  to  the  eastward  and 


from  3   to  4  mWen  bro^d    at  i^ a    mouth  and 
extending  more  than  50  miles  inlaudf;  and  the 

b^bsvi K      ^#a      ca   ^^^#aAA  a#n  a  cava  v  ^s  y       •■«■■  ■  ^#  ■▼       «# «  a  t  ^    ^^  ■  ^3 

oimtry  between  the  aea  and  a  high  raoui.tain    Koladan  or  Arftkan  Biver  rising  somewhere 
haifi :    {h.}  the  valley  of  the  Irawady  which,    n^a^  the  Blue  Mounlam  io  about  23*»  N.   and 

'       '     ~         wlii^h  ia  navignble  for  50  odd  miles  by  vessels 


ivided  from  the  Sittoung  valley  by  the  Pegu 
Wa  raniee,  unitea  with  it  in  ita  southern  por- 
ion  •  to  the  eastward  ia  the  chain  of  hills  which 
mns  the  waterahed  between  the  8ittoung  and 
be  Saiween  rivers,  and  on  the  west  the  Anouk- 
ek-tonnu-myfUg,  literally  *'  the  high  western 
in^9  of  mountains,"  sometimes  called  the 
irakan  Yoma  range ;  (€,)  the  Valley  of  the  Sal- 
recD  :  and  (d,)  Tenasserim,  a  narrow  strip,  like 
lakan,  reaching  down  to  the  Fakohan  stream 
\  10**  N.  Lilt,  and  separated  from  8iam  by  a 
%  chain  of  billa  running  from  north  to  south 
e^rly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of 
t)io  30  to  40  milea  inland,  but  approaching 
ever -to  the  sea  at  its  southern  extremity. 
Arakan,  originally  a  powerful  kingdom  con- 
uered  by  the  Burmese,  'was  taken  from  them 
f  the  Britiah  after  the  first  Burmese  WHr  in 
825.  It  haa  an  area  of  18,529  square  miles, 
id  lies  between  the  N&f  Estuafy  and  Uape 
Te^rxis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and 
est  by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  north  an«l  eaat  by 
le  hi^b  chuin  of  mountaina  which,  forming  the 
tslem  boundary  of  Bengal,  trends  from  the 
mth-eastern  extremity  of  %lhet  and*  Cachar 
I  a  south-westerly  direction  as  fafr  as  the  Pen* 
f  River,  and  from  about  the  23rd  parallel  of 
forth  Latitude  turns  southeast  for  800  geo-» 
raphical  miles,  when  turning  again  to  the 
estward  of  aontb  it  gradually  diminishes  both 
t  breaHth  aad  elevation  till  it  ends  15  or  16 
>ilfs  south-east  of  the  rocky  promontory  of 
>i)p9  Negrais  at  Pagoda  point,  called  by  the 
vrme^e  Hnia^'deng.  This  (;hain,  though  of 
mttdersble  height  to  tiie  north,  (the  Blue 


the 


of  300  or  400  tona  burden.  Oi;  the  right 
bank  close  to  ita  mouth,  is  sitnated  Akyab, 
the  head  quarter  Town  of  the  Akyab  district 
and  of  the  Arakan  Division,  the  approach  to 
which,  however  is  dangerous  and  difficult. 
The  whole  of  the  rivera  in  the  Akyab  and  Ram- 
reS  diatricta  anaatomosa  by  channels  which, 
though  dry  in  some  instances  during  ebb  tides, 
ate  all  navigable  for  boata  during  the  flood  ; 
the  whole  coast  line  is,. in  fact,  a  labyrinth  of 
creeks  and  tidal  nullaha  which  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  receive  the  contribution  of  nu« 
meroua  small  streams* 

^Hamree. — Many  wella  of  petroleum  or  earth- 
oil  are  met  with.  They  are  generally  aitunted 
near  the  bases  of  low  hills,  and  are  of  varioua 
depths.  The  deepest  is  said  to  be  about  fifty  fret, 
having  about  aix  feet  diameter  at  the  mouth. 
The  sides  of  this  well  have  been  ingenioaslj 
boarded  by  the  natives,  having  diagonal  cross 
bars,  ibrhi6h  not  only  secure  the  structure  but 
serve  as  a  ladder.  There  ia  no  aort  of  machinery 
uaed  to  get  up  the  oil.  A  young  lad  is  first 
aent  down,  a  man  on  the.  cross  bars  lata  down 
to  hitn  earthen  pots  in  sueceasion,  into  which 
the  contents  of  thef  well  are  filled,  and  then  tbe 
pot  ia  drawn  up.  The  whole  of  the  cbntentb 
of  the  pot,  aa  drawn  up,  ia  not  oil,  which  ia  of 
alight  bluish  colour  and  floaU  upon  water, 
there  is  seitiment  that  might  Wave  been  scooped 
up  from  the  bottom.  Thia  takea. place  twice  a 
day,  and  the  yield  ia  from  four  to  ait  gallons 
per  day«  The  oil  aella  in  the  basaar  at  a 
Rupee  per  galloiii.    The  deepest  of  the  wella  in 
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Circle,  and  i$  said  to  have  been  produovife  for 
%  gteat  number  of  years*  Mativee  have  been 
known  to  dig  wells  of  short  depths  {or  tempo- 
rary purposes^  after  which  the  wells  are 
abandoned  and  soon  dioke  up  from  the  falUdg 
in  of  the  earth*  There  is  a  fish  foundin  these 
uraters  called  **  Luckwa/'  the  oil  extraoted 
from  the  liver  of  which  is  said  to  have  the 
ume  properties  as  ood  liver  oil.  The  island 
lyinff  about  two  and  half  miles  to  the  westward 
of  old  Kyouk«phyoo»  is  called  on  old  msrine 
charts  "  Saddle  Island"  from  its  shapes  When 
Kyottk-pyoo  was  a  military  statioo,  some  of  the 
officers  (it  is  said)  let  loose  thereon  a  pair  of 
goats  ;  Uiese  hsve  inoreased  to  aach  an  extent 
that  the  island  now  abounds  with  wild  goats 
and  hence  it  is  now  called  by  the  natives  *'  Chy- 
Kysor,"  or  Goat  Island* 

The  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddp  at  its  lower 
end  unites  with  the  .valley  of  the  Sitang  to 
form  an  extensive  plain  siretching  from  Gspe 
Negrais  on  the  west  to  Martaban  on  the  east. 
The  water-shed  between  these  two  streams  is 
the  Pegu  Toma  renge  which,  running  north  and 
south,  terminates  in  low   hills  at  Rangoon. 

The  Irawady  Valley  is  about  80  mil^  broad 
at  the  frontier  line,  counting  from  chain  to 
ehain.  The  mam  rivers  are  the  Irawady, 
the  Hieing  or  Rangoon,  the  Pegu,  the  Sitang 
and  the  Heeling.  The /rrawoiAiy,  rising  in 
about  latitude  S8^  N.  and  lon«;itade  97^ 
30'  E.,  flows  for  660  miles  before  reaching  the 
British  possessions,  and  thencerits  waters  roll 
on  for  240  miles  to  the  sea  in  a  8.  S.  W.  di- 
rection. As  it  nesrs  the  coast  it  divides,  con- 
terting  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  into  a 
network  of  tidal  creeks.  A  little  above  Henza- 
dah,  about  90  miles  inland,  it  sends  off  its  first 
branch  to  the  westward  which,  flowing  past 
Baasein,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pammswad- 
dee  and  of  the  Penglsygslay,  and,  bifurcat- 
ing,-enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  main 
moutha,  the  Bassein  and  the  Thekksy-thonng 
Rivera.  The  waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  eom« 
laenoe  to  rise  in  March  and  continue  to  rise  till 
September  when,  or  in  October,  they  commence 
to  fall  again^  having  risen  from  37  to  40  fset^ 
Just  below  Rangoon  it  is  joined  by  the  Pegu 
and  PoozoondouDg^  rivers  flowing  from  the 
east  and  north-east.  .The  F^gu  and  the  Poo* 
fUHmdoung  Rvoere  rise  close  together  in  the 
Xomarangeabont  58  miles  above  the  town  of 
£^u,  the  capital  of  the  aneient  Talina  kingdoni 
conquered  by- the  Burmese  under  Alom-pra  and 
which  gives,  its  name  to  all  this  portion  of  the 
country.  The  SUang  Rwer  rises  Ar  north  of 
British  territory'  which  it  enters'  just  above 
Toungoo.  Here  it  is  narrow  and  navigable 
with  difficnlty  Cor  large  boats  during  the  dry 
s^aon.    Below  dhwergyeen,  where  it  reoeives 


the  witmof  the  Shw^-gyMu  Bbv  Cpos  U 
east,  it  gndndly  and  akwly  widaas  till  stSi^ 
tcung  it  ^8  half  a  mfle  brosd.  Thceei  :i 
curves  backward  and  at  last  flows  isto  ik  M 
of  Martaban  through  a  fnnnel-shapsd  cbna 
widening  so  ra|ndly  thai  it  ia  impomhli  Is  tf. 
where  the  river  enda  and  the  galf  bepM- 
OwinR  to  the  meeting  in  thia  Gnlf  of  ikpwi 
tidal  wave  of  the  Indian  ooesu,  anivisg  ta 
the  south-west,  and  of  other  portioai  vki 
come  along  the  Tenasserim  eosst  froa  ikt 
south-east,  a  bore  with  a  curling  ersst  aim  fas 
high  sweeps  up  the  Sittonng  Biver,  iU  cftd. 
though  broken  by  the  seipemine  eww  bw 
Sittoung,  being  felt  at  8hw6^een. 

The  Thoo  Uke  ia  in  the  liyanouagdiitrict  n 
the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  hetwess  tka 
river  and  the  Arakan  Hilla,  whichiiSor) 
mik s  round  and  fl|  ncnaa;  the  Lahag^ia  an 
a  large  low  tract  of  ground  on  the  oppocit 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Kandsagjcc.  r 
"  Urge  Royal  Uke"  near  Baagooa,  Jwsl  5 
miUs  round  ;  and  the  Lake  of  dear  wsiw  a 
the  Bassein  district,  U  about  6  milss  m  ciitaa- 
ferenoe  with  a  pretty  uniform  breadth  of  IM 
to  300  yarda  and  a  depth  of  from  30  to  4d  k 
the  centre. 

The  VMey  of  the  Sal^ffem  isBriliiktfh 
ritory  only  in  its  lower  poclkm.  TWr»»i 
bank  of  that  river  ia  a  wilderncas  of  nessttfi 
drained  by  various  atreama  the  mottifflforuat 
of  which  is  thcTonaaleen;  but  Uwsraow. 
and  especially  below  the  Thoogyea  Aim  a& 
the  east  bank,  there  are  large  aUavial  (to 
which  are  drained  by  the  Oyie  and  the  Aitwc 
Rivers.  The  Salween  though  a  laigt  ii«w  » 
not  navigable  owing  to  ita  rapids.  The  (?/««. 
which  flows  in  a  so;newhat  aimilsr  diitcope 
passes  through  a  more  open  oountiy,  mA  il0t 
are  numerous  vilUgea  on  ita  banka :  it  ii  si^ 
gable  for  180  milea  for  small  boats. 

TenassertmiB  that  traet  of  eooatiTlritc 
between  17**  and  1««  N.  Uutuda  sbif  '^ 
Eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  lad  ^ 
tween  it  and  a  high  chain  of  Hills  sbost  <> 
miles  inUndt  ^^^  includes  the  Xaigai  hj^ 
pelago,  that  is  the  chain  of  isUndo  sksf  ^ 
coast  16  or  20  miles  distent  from  it.  Tle«> 
face  of  the  cduntiy  ia  mQuntaiaoUs,  tks? 
populated  and  much  inteiaeoted  hy  ilnn^ 
Between  the  sea*  and  the  bensdaiy  na^ 
another  lower  one,  separated  ffomthik«» 
bythaRiTerTenaaserim.  Tbegmadisafe*' 
some  pUces  5^000  laet  high :  its  hRsii»  ^ 
Martaban   has  never  been  naeevtaiaed,  bsi  fsr* 

ther  south,  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy,  it  s9^ 
to  be  40  mUea  aoroas  wheaoe  it  giaiias%  »f 
rows  to  10  mUes,  near  HerguL  TU  wU* 
range  is  covered  with  pathUsa  jungle,  uA  m} 
be  said  without  esaggeratioa  to  be  viikis  • 
human  habitetion  of  aaj  kind,   T^^^^ 
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i«fy  iiTegdir»  iid  lo«  fox  mne  miles  faibofd, 
soQsistiBg  of  nMultivaled  mangrof o  ialandt. 
Tbe  Tkimmmtmi,  wbicii  ritea  ia  about  1 8®  N. 
atitode,  flows  tbroiigh  a  valley  sea? eely  broader 
kn  iU  bed  to  ibe  eouthward,  tbe  easieat  Davi- 
^bk  for  large  shipa  »  altbougb  io  USB  the 
TBiaer  "  Tbetia"  sailed  np  the  souihern  en- 
rsoce  as  fsr  as  old  TeBasaerinh.  The  ri?er  is 
itTigabie  for  boata  for  1 00  miiea. 

Ofthe  toUl  area  of  tbe  Provinee  or  93,$79 
qoare  mUes,  18.598  are  in  Arakan.  36,464  in 
^egu  which  includea  the  valUy  of  the  Irrawad- 
IjBDd  tbe  wbola  of  the  TsDey  of  the  Sitang 
fa  tbe  right  bank  of  that  ri?er  ;  and  S8,897 
DtbeTenaeettioi  Dinaion  which  ioctades  the 
ifl  bank  of  the  Sittooog,  the  southern  portion 
f  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Sal  ween,  u  e.,  the  ooon- 
7  to  the  eastward  drained  by  the  Gyne  and 
lie  AtUran,  and  tbe  Eastern  Ooast  of  the  Bay 
i  Bengal 

Tbe  soil  throughout  Arakan  ia  alluvial, 
nixed  in  places  with  sand,  the  islands  are  of 
olcaoie  formation  and  though  rocky  are  fer- 
ileiron  and  linaestonei  are  found  in  small 
^lilies— the  former  in  the  island  of  Ram- 
ee.  The  soil  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Te- 
UMrim  is  alluvial,  but  not  much  cultivated  ex* 
ept  nesr  the  Gyne.  Coal  "  well  adapted  for 
teamers,"  haa  been  disooTored  in  five  localities, 
kcellent  tin  is  found  and  copper  ores,  gold  in 
■otll  qoantitiea,  and  ores  of  manganese  and 
(On  in  abundaoee. 

Tbe  rainfall  varies  considerably  from  253*15 
Behes  at  Sandoway  to  48*60  inches  at  Prome. 

Berar,  or  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Distriots, 
» permanently  aasigaed  by  the  Niaam  to  the 
H)vemment  of  India  to  meet  treaty  obliga- 
MKi8»  suljeet  to  the  condition  that  the  sur- 
^  revenue  shall  be  paid  io  Hyderabad,  tbe 
xomoe  is  administered  by  two  Commission^ 
n  Dnder  the  Resident  of  Hyderabad..  As  re- 
moged  in  1 868  it  containa  6  distrioU  in  % 
ivinoot  of  which  tbe  following  are  the  statis- 
>ct  for  1866-9  :-*   . 

'^^  census  fetomed  the  population  at 
•t33),565  dwelling  in  495»760  houses  compris* 
o;S.61^4  towns  and  Tillages. 

Of  tbe  towna»  SUtchpoor  is  the  largest,  hav- 
Bg  a  population  of  27,762aouls ;  Oomrawutiee 
wa««  out,  having  23,410,  then  Akolah  having 
i606,  and  Akote  (in  the  Akolah  district) 
"vug  14,006.  Tbe  proportion  between  the 
»»  m  sll  eges  was  48*S  females  to  51-7  males* 

The  priacipli  divisions  of  the  people  aa  to 
^  »nd  caste  were  j 

'Watiana     ...       903|8ndra  1,441,871 

J^"' lejOuUcaatea  -.    301,379 


•a 


If  L  -;  '••  75  Aborigioea  ...  163,059 
wboTOedAOfl.  .154,951  Hindoo  Sects  ...  55,219 
irthmins     ^.    49,843  . 


^•hatriya 
^«ahya... 


36.831 
26^018 


Tota1...8,231,565 


The  eut-eaatea  are  tbna  detailed  s-^ 


Dakhnee,GhQt»  ' 
oley,8aradkar, 
Baonsee,  Tee- 
holey,  Qava- 
dey,  Savelcy, 
Devadey,Lak- 
bari,8amu8...    35,458 


••« 


••• 


Kalanki... 
Pirastee... 

Baharupi 

Paaee 

Kaikadi  •.... 

Aravie.., 

Berad 

Holar 

Julnee 

Slonghey 

Madgi 


46 

8 

232 

30 

8,201 

15 

11 

974 

3 

332 

1,718 


Total...  296,11 1 
Wandering  tribe 
(Paradbi)  ....  5,26g 

301,379 


Mhar, 
Somavaoshi,  Adhuey, 
Telung,  Madraai,   La- 
doom,  Baider,  Awdha- 
tan,    Hohnr,   Bhilung, 
Perdesbi,  Bhst^  Hajam, 
Vatic,  Loadey.  Miilvi, 
Gopal,Lawyaney,Mbar, 
Lai)ai,Dongra  227,884 
nhor..  ...  ...       2,948 

Rhakn)b(Bungee)  543 

Kateek 4,069 

Dasree  .......  243 

Chamar, 
Varadey,  Per- 
desbi,  Mara- 
they,  Dakhnee 
Pudum,  Holar, 
Hindustani, 
Chnrnbar,Mo- 
chee i...,.  19,172 

Mang,  Mara- 
they,  Vereday, 
Rant,  Telung, 

All  the  Bheela»  who  li?e  along  the  skirts 
of  the  Sautpooras,  appear  to  have  embraced 
mahomedism,  though  they  do  not  intermarry 
with  the  purer  mahomedans,  and  the  liat  ahowa 
that  there  are  127  ooaverts  who  were  not 
born  in  that  faith. 

The  KahatHya  class  contains  mostly  a  set  of 
very  dubious  pretenders  to  the  honor  of  Raj- 
poot descent.  Mahrattaa  of  no  particular  fami- 
ly usually  call  themaelves  Thakoora — eren  a 
Koonbee  will  ooeasionally  try  to  elevate  himself 
thereby,  while  the  Purbho,  Kayuth  and  other 
castes  of  mixed  origin  and  good  social  status 
are  constantly  invading  the  Kshatriya  military 
order.  The  distinction  ia  alao  daimed  by  the 
rajae  of  the  Sautpoora  hilla,  who  assert  that 
they  are  rajpoots  depressed  by  the  necessities  of 
mountain  Ufe^  whereas  they  are  Goud  or  Korkoo 
elevated  by  generations  of  highland  chieftain* 
ship. 

Under  tbe  heading  Vaisya  are  placed  all  the 
commercial  classes  of  bind  us,  the  uj^rth-country 
Marwaree  and  Augurwalla^  with  thoae  who 
are  known  by  the  general  term  Bunya  and  a 
few  caatea  like  the  Komiu  from  the  south,  or 
the,Z>ar,  who  do  not  aeem  to  be  well  kuowa 
out  of  Berar. 

The  Sodras  in  Berar  aa  in  Mysore,  all  eat 
together^  although  ihey  do  not  intermarry. 
The  Koonhee  and  Malee  eat  flesh,  drink  liquoc 
moderately,  and  their  widows  may  alwaya 
remarry  if  they  choose,  excepting  the  widows 
of  Desmookhs,  who  ape  high-caste  prc|J.a- 
dices.    The   KiMut  aie  weaving  oaales.  The 
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Sunjara'wet  ebmparatWely  nomerotis  in  Berar, 
their  oocupation  as  carriers  and  travelling  com- 
missariat is  rapidly  goiatr,  aud  during  their 
transitiooal  sta^^e  they  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  Police.  The  Dhungur  are  sheep 
farmers,  and  Hulktr  is  the  name  of  one  of  their 
clans,  which  still  holds  much  land  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Nizam's  territory,  aud  was  not  long 
axo  notorious  for  puf^nacity  aud  rebellion. 
The  Bhoee  has  recently  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  widely,  spread  primitive  tribe  ;  the  Qarpu' 
faree^  live  by  the  profession,  of  conjuring  away 
hailstorms,  Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
medicine  man  at  work  has  witnessed  a  relic  of 
pure  Petichism,  possibly  handed  down  from 
the  pree-Arvan  races  and  their  CHrliest  liturgies. 
The  Fidoor  and  KriMhnapuluhee  are  the  same  j 
they  are^  decendants  of  brahmins  by  women  of 
inferior  caste,  aud  Krishnapukikee  is  only  an 
astronomical  metaphor  for  describing  a  half- 
breed,  the  term  meaning  literally  *'  dark  fort^ 
uight"  and  referring  to  the  half  darkened  orb 
of  (he  moon. 

All  the  Siidras  of  this  pait  of  India  are  of 
Turanian  origin.  The  i/Aar  have  been  taken  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Dher^  a  very  useful'  and 
active  tribe.  The  Mang  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
ill  the  social  scale  of  all.  The  paucity  of  the 
Khakrob  or  Bhangee,  who  are  so  numerous  in 
Northern  India,  is  a  serious  sanitary  difficulty. 
The  Kaikaree  are  a  tribe  formerly  well  known 
for  their  thievinsr  habits. 

Of  the  aborigine$  the  Gond^  Korkoo,  and 
Bheel  are  the  only  completely  preserved  speci- 
mens of  tribes.  The  two  first  retain  their 
lrtnguas:e8,  while  the  Bneel  tongue  seems  to 
have  become  extinct  very  recently,  in  Berar, 
its  disuse  beint;  probably  expedited  by  their, 
general  conversion  to  mahomedanisro.  Tiie 
Ramosee  is  said  by'  Grnnt  Duff  to  baof  a 
different  tribe  from  the  Bheel.  The  original 
Purdhan^mon^  the  Gond  answered  to  the 
Bhat  among  the  hindu^,  but  many  seem  to  have 
settled  in  the  plains  as  a  separate  class  of  Gond. 

Mysore  is  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief 
'Cummissioner  and  British  officers  until  the 
maharajah^  is  declared  ^t  to  superintend  the 
administration  and  the  revenues  are  spent  upon 
the  province.  Mysore  is  situated  between  L. 
11  ^  86'  and  15^  0*  N.,  and  L.  74*'  43' and 
7S*  37^  E.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  B,  to 
W.  is  2»0  miles,  and  length  from  N.  to  8.  is 
'190  miles.  Its  area  is  28,449  sq.  ro.  audits 
population  4,00f(,340,  of  whom  8,793,973  are 
lifndoOa/  It  ts  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Bombay  distriot  of  Dharwar  and  the  Madras 
Dittrtot  of  BeUary,  on  tfie  south  by  the  ILidras 
districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  on  the 
cast  by  thoae  of  Cuddapah,.  and  North 
'Arcot,  aUo  of  Ifadms  ;  on  the  weftt  by 
Ctforg  and  the  Western  Obata,  Whiek  shut  out 


Mysore  from  MUibar  and  Ctnan  «n  Ik  sH 
eoast.  The  Eastern  Ohata  fom  the  IrontiR^ 

« 

which  it  18' separated  from  tko  Caraatie.  TW 
constitute  the  exterior  of  the  east  la^cli 
hills,  which  rnn   along  the  whole  leas tk  o^  tv 
Peninsula  from  Cape  CoraoriD,  siietchiDg  spu 
the  continent  of  Asia.     In   many  parts  w 
ascent  into  Mysore  is  high  and  diiieBit,  nkk 
in  others  it  is  more  gentle.     The  eooatiy  ran 
gradually  from  these  ghats  towards  Baagsbr^, 
which  is  3|03l  feet  above  the  tea.  The  daeot 
from  Bangalore  on  all   sidet  is    pancfCiBk 
though  not  rapid.     On  tha  north*west,  if^ 
passing  tho  Ghitnldroog  range  of  hills,  tkoc  ii 
a  gradnal  fall  through  the  broad  valliy  vkci 
leads  to  the  river  Tumbndni,  near  whiek  h  iv 
station  of  Uuryhor,  probably  tha  lowest  poU: 
in  Mysore,  its  attitude  above  the  sea  bemir  oo  r 
1,800  feet.     To  the  south*  west  ami  veit^fe^ 
Seringapatara  and.  Hassan,  there  is perks9«i 
more  marked  descent,  until  it  ia  abr«ptl)F  ttr* 
minated  by  the  Western  Gbata,  OMnprissf  a 
this  direction  the  Nilgiri  and  (>Hirg  kflk  »'^ 
further  north,   the    Manjarsbad   sad  Nip 
ranges.    A  marked  feature  of  the  eoas<n« 
the  number  of  isolated  hiUs  oalWd  Droo^n 
the  most  iiiaooessibis  of  which  the  fomer  poh- 
gars  or  petty  chiefs  built  forta,  altervsnk  it 
many  instances  strengthened  and  iDprofcd  b 
Hyder  and  Tipu,  and  still  in  good  preacrvi* 
tion,  but  now  without  guns.    neprinctTii 
forests  are  found   clothing  the  sides  of  t^ 
western    mountains.      They  abound  io  te*c, 
blackwood  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  tistor- 
There  are  no  forests  in  the   Eastern  Gss'a 
(Sandalwood  grows  in  the  country  berderif 
the  hills. 

The  Tunga  and  Bkudra  riven  riss  ii  t^ 
north*west  of  Mysore,  and  oniciag,  forath 
Tumbudra.  which  flows  northwards  aad  ov 
wards  till  it  joins  the  Kristna  bebw  Ksraoc. 
The  banks  of  the  Tumbudra  are  too  htgb  fr 
irrigation  purposes.  The  MOtv&ri  rites  ia  Cvt; 
and  passes  through  and  *  out  of  Mvscn  y  • 
south-easterly  direction,  after  reeeivifis  ip 
Uemawati,  the  Lokani,  the  Shimaha,  ss^  ta 
Arkavati  from  the  north,  and  the  Laehatttift 
and  the  Kabbani  from  the  south.  The  Kuan 
and  its  tributnries  supply  nnraeront  irr^pcr 
channels  and  tanks.  The  Pemmr^  the  fri' 
and  Pen^r  rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  Upcf 
in  their  short  cours^  threngh  vhiehi  t>^ 
waters  are  detained  and  convtrted  into  ihif"« 
of  tanks.  Ndnd  of  these  rivera  are  smtaV* 
for  navigation.  There  are  no  oataralUkEf  ?f 
Mysore  ;  but  there  are  nearly  20»0o0artdr% 
reservoirs,  some  of  which  am  of  eoasaihn^.  i 
magnitude,    and   others    of  greater  tiu  •' 

planned. 

The  prevailing  rock,   ia  a  kind  of  ner-c 

oomposed  of  quarta,  fidspar,  bonhfaatftiai 
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liei.  Chlorite  ibte  is  found  near  Sera,  and 
raving  alato  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghi- 
ildroog.  Of  minerala  .there  are  Clay  Iron* 
one.  School  in  Quarts,  Mica  Sjale,  Magnetic 
ronstone,  Potatone,  Actinolite,  Ligniform  As- 
esto»,  Brown  Spar,  Common  Sail,  Carbonate 
r  Soda.  Gold  ia  occaaionally  found  near 
'etmangala,  by  washing  the  alluvial  aoil  ;  but 
I  loo  small  quantilita  to  repay  labour. 

The  chief  producta  are :— Paddy  and  ragi— 
le  principal  food  of  the  people  ;  bullar— a 
ind  of  amall  bean  ;  gram  ;  wheat ;  niillet  ; 
il  seeds  ;  sugar-cane  •  cotton  ;  hemp  ; 
abacco  ;  mulberry  ;  colTce  ;  cocoa  nuts  ; 
etel-nuts  and  potatoes  for  export. 
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The  brabmina  in  Mysore  are  of  the  three 
Teat  elaasea,  sri  ▼aishnava,  vaishnavay  and 
nartha.  The  first  named  are,  as  a  class,  ambi- 
lena,  and  exhibit  considerable  force  of 
brscter.  The  mahomedans  are  of  the  ahaik 
lul  ayed  tribea.  With  but  few  exceptions 
rey  show  little  aptitude  for  the  more  responsi* 
le  posta  under  Government,  although  every 
Rcouragement  has  been  offered  to  them.  The 
iogayeSa  ^re  strict  Sheraiis,  and  carry  the 
r.ga  tied  to  their  necks.  They  are  numereua, 
id  are  chiefly  grab  nerchents,'  very  thrifty, 
ulastrious  and  abstemious.  The  Myisore  ryots 
r  cultivators  an  .  sudraa.  They  an  also  eal* 
d  ''Wakl^w/*  Md'^KuDab."  They  aie 
ueful  faraieiti  contested,  pteceeble  and  heal* 


thy.  The  other  castes  are  Komati ;  Bddar,  the 
followers  of  the  old  Foligars,  fond  of  huntini^ 
and  athletics  ;  Lambani  ;  Wadder  and  Kurum* 
bar.  The  wandering  tribes  are  addicted  to 
the  commission  of  dacoities,  robberies  and  other 
lawless  acts.    The  Lambani  are  grain  curriers* 

Coor^.— -Coorg  (Kodsgu)  is  a  British  dis- 
trict administered  by  a  Superintendent  under 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  M^\sore.  It  is 
situated  in  X.  12**  26'  «l^  and  L  74**  80' 
46^.     It  is    bounded  on   the    north    bv  ihe 


Hemavati  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Tam- 
bacheri  pass ;  on  the  west  by  South  Ganara 
and  North  Malabar  •  and  on    the  east  by  the 
Mysore    country.     Coorg    was    surveyed    by 
Lieutenant   Connor  of  the   Koyal   Engineers 
in  1817,   who   has  written  a  very  interesting 
memoir  of  the  survey.     The  coffee  estates   are 
now  being  surveyed.     Of  2,400   square   miles 
547  are  cultivated,  1,705  culturable  and    148 
unculturable.     There   are  1^8   milfs  of  road. 
The  rainfHJl  varied  in    1868-69  from    6809 
inrhes  at  Kembu   Kolli  in   the   south  east  lo 
95*25  at  Mertara,  the  capital.     Ttif  maximum 
temperature  at  8  p.  M.  in  May  was  83^  and  the 
mean  72°.     The   minimum   in  December  was 
53  at  6  P.  M.  and  the   mean  65,     The  aspect 
of    Coorg,    presents    an     entire    (oreat,    the 
long    and    narrow  cultivated  valleys  enclosed 
within     it    serve   but   to  render   those     vast 
woods  more  striking     The  whole  of  the  east- 
ern  boundary  presents  a   remarkable  line   of 
demarcation   exhibiting    an   almo»t     uninter- 
rupted and  impervioua  wood  from  the  Burma- 
gerry  Hills,  till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  space 
is  wholly  uninhabited.  '  Advancing   westward 
the  wooda  decrease  in  density  as  the  country 
improves  in  cultivation,  and   become  i^radually 
thinner  till  reaching  the  Western  Ohauts,  the; 
immsdiate  summits  of  which,   partially   bare 
of  wood,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  Mallimbi  Peak  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Yelusavira  and  Yeddavanad  ia  an  exact  cone, 
Coorg  Proper  givea   birth  to  the  Cavery  and 
two  principal  atreams.  tributaries   to  it,    the 
SoomatouUjf  on  the  north  and  LaUhmunieerth 
on  tlie  south.     The  chief  products  of   boih  the 
upper  a.nd  lower  country  are  cardamums,  coffee 
and  rioe  ;    these  are  the    principal  exports. 
Coorg,   with  an  area  of  2,400    square   miles 
and  a  population  of  115,357,  has  85  judicial 
and  revenue  sub-divisions,  snd.  507  villages. 
There  are  23  magistrates  of  all  sorts.  The  total 
cost  of   local  officials  and   police  of  all  kinds 
was  Ks.  1,1 4,5  7S  in  1868-69.     lu  tlat  year 
the  land  revenue  waa  fta.  1,68,108  and  tlie 
gross  revenue  Rs,  5,08,148.     '1  be  chief  towns 
and  their  population  are  theae :«— - 


Mahadeopete-      *  3,825 
Virsiapate  2,889 

So^navarpetie  995 


Fmaerpete 
Bapivsraante 
.Kodlipete . 


1,109 
49$ 

690 
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The  prBTtiliiig  Unguages  an  Ooorg,  Cans* 
reae>  Malayalum,  Tamils  Tnlu,  Hindustani  and 
English.    The  population  ia  115,357. 

Britiih  India. — In  the  ten-  Provinces  of  non* 
feudatory  India^  with  feudatory  India,  the  la- 


test returns,  show  a  total  urn  W  l.(T7^ 
square  milea  aod  a  popoktioa  of  112i  Bis- 
ons if  the  ParliaBMntary  raloras  for  t^  lU 


Th€  2Vn  Provinces, 


*— B" 


2 
3 


6 
7 
8 
9 


10 


British  India  and 
Feudatoiies. 


Madras 


Bombay  and  Sxndh 


Bbnq^l    ob 
Pboyimobs. 


Lower 


North-Wbbtbrn  Fro- 

TIH0B8. 
PUKJAB  i 

OUDH 

Central  PROviNasa 
British  BuRH AH 
Bbrar 


Mtborn 
Ooona 


'8 


a 


1773 
1784 
1858 
1861 


1639 


1662 


1853 


Oovernment 


^  B^r Majesty aVice 
I  roj^and  Oovernor 
\  Oensral  of  India 

J  in  CounciL 


Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, with  a  Legis* 
lature 
Do. 


Lieutenant    Oover- 
nor with  a  Legia- 

lature 
Lieut. -Governor  . 


Capitai, 


Square 
Mile$. 


Calcutta  ... 


Grand 

Total 

1.577,698 


374 


Madras 
Bombay 


1835 
184911 

18581  r 

1856  Chief Commiseionerl 


Do. 


1861 
1862 
1853 


153  Feudatory  Staiee, 


1832* 
1834 


Do. 
Do. 

Two  Commission- 
ers under  Resident 
of  Hyderabad 
Chief  Commis* 
Bioner 


t 


Calcutta .. 
Allahabad 

Lahore    .. 

Lucknow... 
Nagpore..,. 
Rangoon  •.. 
Oomrawui- 
tee  and 
Akolah 
Bangalore . 
Meroara  ... 


Total  Non-^Feudatory 
ToUl  Feudatory 


••• 


••• 


••* 


•■• 


140,726 
13l|298 

1 


246,499 

63,687 

101.829 

24,060 

111,121 

93,b79 


16,960 

28,449 

2»400 


20 
19 


PoputaHoi 


t 


Gnnd 
ToUl 

212,671,621 


980^08 
596,790 


56 
36 

32 

12 
18 
13 


6 
8 
1 


S6»63^/)5i 
13,038.< 


11 

135 


18J^ 


48,S5t 
30,Qb6/)9( 

17,611.^ 

ii,»2; 

9,M8,103|    TV 
8,396^988|    2€ 

^920,074   U! 

4  ,006,340i  li5 

llS^Tt    ^ 


i 


221 164,671,681;  1 
153|  46,000^00a    » 


Arranged  according  to  population  the  ten  Provinces  stand  in  the  following  order: — 

Districts 


1  Bengal 

2  North- Western  Frovinoea, 
8  BCadras 
4  Punjab 
6  Bombay  and  Sindh 


•  M 


6 

7. 

8 

9 

10 


Oudh 

Central  Provinces 

Mysore 

British  Burmah 

Berar 

Ooorg 

Non-Feudmiary  Indies 
Feadatory  Inaia 

Tolsl 


••» 


••« 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


■  •• 


••• 


••• 


S%tifnate. 
1865 
1867 
1868 

Estimate- 
ld69 
1866^ 

Estimuiie, 
1869 
1867 
1869 


Population. 


48,358,134 
30,086,098 
26,539,052 
]  7,611,498 
13,038.609 
il»232,368 
9,068,103 
4.006,310 
2,395,988 
2,220,074 
115,357 


164,671,621 
48,000«000 


212.671.621 
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Portiom  o(  Oodh  tnd  the  N.'W.  Provinces 
■od  Bengal  hare  ■  popnJalioD  approaohinK  800 
g  mile,  u  in  Lacknow,  Benarea  and  Uooghly. 

The  proportioD  of  htndoos  end  mahomedana. 


Ccnlnl  Ptaiiieai. 


.  1,!43,80T 
1,603,  IM 
1,196,817 
S37,9fl9 
183,06* 
16i,S61 

40.ess 


7,SM.6e7 

!6,6T181> 

10,l>ii,7Sl 
S.e30,16S 

1  Bfifl,S63 
],e03,GS3 


TciMDUgC 


The  number  of  HborigineB  and  oulcaetea  U 


Benr         ...  464,435 
CooTfC  '      3,901 

Bengal  (say)5,000,000 
Bombay 

(My)  ...  3,000,000 


a  Mow  a 

Hadras    ...    650.000 

a  pmrinMai.sas.eea 

S.  W.  Pro- 
linca         313,816 


B.  fiurmah . 


972,833 
.  90,490 
..731.934 
...       745 


lt,Si3,1ii2 


Sitropeant  dtid  their  detcendantt. 


Ewropeani 

o»<i 

Mind. 

(Lnny  offiMfa'aad  men... 

58,000 



Uanicipal  CidcutU      ... 

18,001 

11,036 

i.li.rl»        

8,00( 

EomlMj  City 

8.415 

1,891 

«.*.,     „ 

3,00( 

14,000 

N.  W.  Ptomoes 

88.691 

6,669 

Punjab             

17,9Sf 

1,038 

Wh               

G,446 

986 

Oentrtl  ProviDCM 

6,40! 

767 

Briiigh  Barmab 

l,!4i 

3,500 

«V«.I« 

4,131 

3,86S 

^Mrg 

lo: 

666 

901 

Ha]  aad  Bomba;    ... 

40,000 

Total 

147,585 

83,789 

The  Chrialiaiu  are  ae  undet : 
"rolMtantB 
loman  Catholic* 

iyriani  in  TraranooTe'and  Cochin 
irDeQiana,'attin»te  ... 


760,683 

116,483 

6,000 


.   Uized 
total  Chriitiaas  in  India 


1,167,188 
147,S86 
83,789 

1,397,662 
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Native  pToUitmt  Chruttam  in  1 


f^min  HiHloDtlltl. 


HUlia  Chsiehu 


GIrii   I 

Scbo 

Chtl.u 

TnnihUoni    ol   Ibe 

Bibia 
Dilto  MnrTMtUDi 

Mpante  Bunto 

Serlplnrct  cirtiiliM 

Cliciniui  Tiicti, 


■  Old* 


Boot  I,  be.... 


i 
BItOJKO 


l.DDS 


-   t 


e.M4,os3 


fiRITira  INDLL 


BurmH  arDu; 


The  following  may  be  aeeepted  as  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  strength  of  each  creed 
among  the  164^  millions  who  inhabit  the  non- 
feudatoiy  portion  of  British  India  and  Burma: — 

Christians 

Asiatic      1,167.188 

European  and  mixed      230,374    1,397,662 
Jews        ...  ...  10,000 

Mahomedans  ...  86,000,000 


<  arseea    •— 
Non-Aryan 

and  ont-eastes 
Budhists  and  Jaina 
Silchs 
Hindoos    ... 


..• 


»M 


i,mc<io 

Population  of  A«a. 

The  foHowing  fiftnres  show  the  ares  aad  pep^ 
lation  of  the  principal  States  of  Ada:^* 


States ^oB  Countries. 

Square 
mile. 

Population. 

Popula-^ 
tion  to  a 
mile. 

Cafitaia 

Popttbtioc 
ofCaiAtAL 

Bdd  hy  Europeans, 

findia          ...        ...             ... 

1,677,698 

212,671,621 

136 

Calcutta 

i.ooaf"^ 

1  Ceylon        ...         ... 

24,464 

2,096,777 

86 

Colombo 

45,t"' 

J  Strait8|Settlements 
j  Labuan  and  Sarawak 
j  Viotoriaj 

1,096 

282,831 

260 

Singapore 

3M- 

66 

10,000 

180 

Labuan 

3/w 

29 

126,604 

4|327^1iong-Koog   ... 

li5.S4 

(.Mattritios 

708 

382,617 

466 

Port  Louis    ... 

40.»*« 

Turkistan  and  Siberia 

6,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

(Oreuboig  ... 
\  Tashkund  ... 

1§/M. 

Netherlands  India 

446,411 

17,962,803 

40 

Batayia 

ei\«»' 

PhilippiQes 

Oca,  Timor  and  Macao 

62,647 

2,679,600 

60 

Manila 

15lM 

... 

1,288,483 

... 

Qoa 

10,ui- 

;  Cochin  China 

^R6anioQ       

I  French  India 

26,000 

3,000,000 

120 

Saigon  &Choloii 

10«\i«- 

1,468 

266,000 

174 

St  Denia 

Uyii. 

191 

229,000 

1,200* 

Poudicherry  ... 

35.(1 » 

Bdd  hy  Aiiaties, 

AfehanisUn,  Seistan  &  Balkb. 
Beloochistan 

400,000 

4,000,000 

10 

Kabul 

6iV-»' 

160,000 

600.000 

3 

Khelat           ^ 

V- 

Burma 

260,000 

6,000,000 

23 

Mundalaj 

90.i*»' 

Siam 

260,000 

11,800,000 

47 

Bankok 

40(V.'*n 

Anam                    ... 

140,000 

6,000.000 

47 

Hue              ... 

lOfit-* ' 

China                     ... 

1,297,999 

367,632,907 

283 

Peking 
CJeddo 
i  M^ako 

l,250.<ii 

Japan 

166,604 

36,000,000 

229 

47\ii* 

Persia 

648,000 

4,400,000 

6 

Telinin 

b5^ii 

Tibet 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

6 

Lhasa 

23.»-1 

Eastern  Turkistan 

300,0o0 

1,200^00 

4 

Kashgar 

5.«i. 

Arabia                    ... 

1,200,000 

8,000.000 

7 

Mecca            ••• 

S-.V*'-' 

Turkey  (in  Asia.)  ... 

660,000 

16,000.000 

29 

Symrna 

15(M^.' 

• 

♦  Chiefly  in  Towns. 
General    Administration — British    India,  I  Court.     These  oonnoils,  as  well  as  the  Ler»- 


since  I860,  has  been  divided  into  ten  local  ad 
mioistratious  supemsed  by  a  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  in  Council,  though  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  retained 
their  old  dignity,  being  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under  the 
Governor  General,  and  each  having  a  Oovemor, 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Council  composed  of 
these  officials  and  two  civilians*  Berar  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan,  My- 
sore slso  is  under  a  special  administration,  but 
Coorg  is  directly  a  British  province.  The 
remainder  of  them  are  more  directly  under 
the  anperviaion  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Counefl.  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  have 
each  a  Legislative  CouncU  as  well  as  a  High 


Istive  Council  of  the  Governor  Geneni  ccgbi; 
of  executive  members  of  Govenmcst,  t' 
two  representatives  of  the  British  mocii^'*- 
oommunity  and  two  or  three  represeetari^t 
of  the  Natives,  as  extraordinary  members.  T^' 
North- Western  Provinces  have  a  Uirt  Cctn 
and  the  Punjab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Gottn  ' 
Genersl's  Council  for  making  lawa^  legWatn" 
all  India  in  general  and  for  the  Pronaen  »kr-. 
have  no  legislatures  of  their  own  io  driad.  t^ 
Provinces  being  represented  bv  oSeials.  7i* 
Governor  General  must  sanction  evciy  AC.  ^ 
the  three  subordinate  Coundla  befon  it  ctf 
become  kiw,  and  the  Seoretaiy  of  Slate  for  U- 
dia  may  advise  Her  Majesty  to  veto  asj  A*: 
of  the  Govenior  General'a  CooboL 
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f(mgfi  polHieal    rdaiiona. —  Wben    the        A  similar  patent  was  given  to  mahomedaa 
outioy  of  1857-1858  and  1869  swept  away  the    princes.     All  who  hold  that  patent  are  noblea 


ast  relics  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  with  them 
he  East  India  Company's  rule,  the  princes  of 
[Ddia  found  themselves  brought  face  to  face 
rith  theii  sovereign  Queen  Victoria.     Neither 
hej  nor  the  British  at  first  realiaed  all  that 
he  change  Involved.    Dimly   groping  after  a 
lefiDitioD  of  his  new  position,  the  late  maha- 
ijah  of  Potiala  sought  for  the   recognition  of 
limself  and  his  house  as  an  Indian  noble  of  the 
iritiah  Empire.     Above  all  rewards  for  his 
rest  services  to  the  empire  in  those  days  he 
emanded  perpetuity  for  his  house  and  honors. 
ir  John  Lawrenoe,*just  then  made  Lieutenant 
iovernor  of  the  Punjab,  worked  out  the  chiefs 
les  into  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  adoption 
B  the  failure  of  natural  heirs.    Lord  Canning 
!ued  the  idea  thus  conceived  by  Putiala^  and 
ia  a  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
took  complete  form  as  a  law  of  the  new  em- 
ire.  Lord  Canning  wrote  that  famous  despatch, 
itedthe  80th  April  1860,  in  which  he  de< 
ttd>-what  hindoo  law  had  never  absolutely 
^oed — that  adoption  to  a  state   should  al- 
ijs  be  recognised  by  the  paramount  power, 
ibject  to  the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to  the 
own  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements  with  the 
ritish  Government.  In  that  despatch  he  thus 
rote^"  The  last  .vestiges  of  the  Boyal  House 
Delhi,  from  which,  for  our  own  convenience, 
i  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious 
thoritj,  have  been  swept  away.  The  Peishwa 
a  disappeared.      The    Crown    of  England 
tods   forth    the    unquestioned    ruler    and 
amount  power  in  all  India,  and  is  for  the 
St  time  brought  face  to  face  with  its   feuda- 
iee.    There  ia  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  of 
isoTereign  of  England  which  has  never  ex- 
ed  before,  and  which  is  not  only  felt  but 
rerly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs."     The 
lowing  was  the  sunnud  or  patent  of  nobility. 

"  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  go- 
'Dments  of  the  several  princes  and  chiefs  of 
iia,  who  now  govern  their  own  territories, 
jnld  be  perpetuated,  and  that  Uie  represen- 
ioD  and  dignity  of  their  houses  should  be 
itinued;  in  fidiilment  of  this  desire,  this 
ioud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the 
arance  that,  on  fulure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
tiih  Government  will  recognize  and  confirm 
^  adoption  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself 
b)  any  future  chief  of  your  states  that  may 
in  accordance  with  hindoo  law  and  the 
ioma  of  your  race.  Be  assured  that  nothing 
U  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the 
vn  and  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the 
ties,  grants,  or  engagements  which  record 
obligations  to  the  British  Oovemments. 
1th  Hatch  186S.        (Signed)  Cadkimo. 


of  the  British  Indian  tlmpire.  They  constitute 
its  patriciate.  Since  Lord  Canning's  time, 
the  maharajah  of  Mysore  has  been  added  to 
the  roll.  In  the  following  list  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  the  mahomedans  are  printed  in  italics ;  the 
rest  may  all  be  taken  as  hindoos.  The  maha- 
rajah Dhuleep  Singh,  has  exchanged  for  his 
Indian  rights  and  privileges  the  position  of  a 
noble  in  the  Queen's  own  court. 

These  feudatories  are  158  in  number  and  axe 
as  follows,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 


Feudatory, 

Ajeygurh,  Raj  ah 
Akulkote,  Rajah 
AUpoora,  Jagbeerdar 
Banada,  Chief 
Banawarra,  Chief 
Baonetf  Nawtb, 
Beejah,  Chief 
Behreei  Jsffheerdar 
Behut,  Jagbeerdar 
Bejaapore,  Chief 
Benares,  Rajah 
Beitmda,  Rajah 
Bhaghul,  Chief 
BJkepal^  Segum, 
Bhownaggur,  Chief 
Bhughat,  Chief 
Bbujjee,  Chief 
Bhurtpore,  Maharajah 
Bikaneer,  Maharajah 
Bijawur,  Rajah 
Bijiia,  Chief 
Boondee,  Rajah 
BaUnm,  Chief 
BunganpuUy,  Jaghetrdar 
BuBsahir,  Chief 
Bustar,  Kajah 
Eight  Callinjer  Chobeya 
Cambay,  Nawab. 
Cashmere,  Maharajah 
Chumba,  Chief 


Flad, 

BttDdlecand. 
S.  Mabratta  Coontry. 
Bundlecund. 
Kolapore. 
Kajpootana, 

Punjab. 

Bundlecand. 

Bondlecund. 

Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bnndleoaud. 

Punjab. 

ShoIapoFSi 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaoa. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecand. 

Bnndlecund. 

Rajpootaoa. 

Punjab. 

Ceded  DiatricttL 

Punjab. 

Central  Provlnees. 

Bundlecund. 


Chutterpore,  Rajah 

Cochin,  Rajah 

Cooch  Behar,  Rajah 

16  Chiefs  Tributary  Mehals    Oriasa. 

Dewaa,  Chief  Central  India. 


Punjab. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecand. 
Cochin. 
Cooch  Behar. 


Dhar,  Chief 
Dhamee,  Chief 
Dholepore^  Rana 
Dhoorwye,  Chief 
Doqjana  Nttmdb, 
Durkote,  Chief 
Dhurmpore,  Cbief 
Doongurpore,  Chief 
Dufflay,  Jagbeerdar 
Duttia,  Rajah 
Ednr,  Chief 
Furreedkote,  Rajah 
Gerowlee,  Jagbeerdar 
Ohurwal,  Rajah. 
Go  urihar,  Jagbeerdar 
Ouiekwar 
Holkar 

5  Hiuht  Bhya  Jagheerdan 
HyderoJlMdj  Nizam, 
Jeypore,  Maharajah 
Jheendi  Rajah 


Central  India. 
Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 
Bundlecund. 

PtiBJab. 
Kolapore. 
Rajpootana. 
Saura. 
Bundlecund. 
Kolhapore. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Bundlecund. 
Baroda* 
Central  India* 
Bundlecund. 

R^jpootsnai 
Punjab* 
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JhallAwer.  Bana 

J  i  gDee^l  JaKheerd&r 

Joobul,  Chief 

Jpn^ljpore,  Chief 

JxisHo,  Ja^heerdar 

JeHsalmere,  Chief 

Karoqde,  Rajah 

Keonthulf  Chief 

Kerovleey  Chief 

Kisbengiirb,  Chief 

Khulsea,  Chief 

Kplapore,  Rajah 

KpomharseiD^  Chief 

Kocnhiar,  Chief 

Kotah,|Chief 

Kothur,  Chief 

Kot^iee,  Jagheerdar 

Kunnya  Dhana,  Jagheerdar 

KappoorthoUay  Rajah 

Kutchj,  Chief 

Logaasie,*  Jagheerdar 

Makraie,iChief 

Hoodhole,  Chief 

HiiDdeey  Chief 

Mungal,  Chinf 

Myhere,  Chief 

Mylog,  Chief 

l^abha,  Rajah 

Nagode,  Chief 

Kahon,  Chief 

Nalagurb,  Chief 

Nimbalkur,  Jagheerdar 

Nowanttggur,  Chief 

Kyagaon  £iehai,  Jagheerdar.    Bundlecund. 

Oodeypore,  Maharajah  Rajpootana. 

Paharee,  Chief 

Poodoocotta,  Chief 

Panoahv  Rajah 

Punt  Prithee,  Nidhee 

PerUbgurh,  Rajah 

C  Pntwardhuna. 

Pnttiala,  Maharajah 

Kajpeepla,  Chief 

Bewah,  Rajah 

Satara,  Jagheerdara 

Sawant  Waree,  Chief 

Lerohi,  Chief 

Shah  poora.  Rajah 

Sindia 

Lohawuli  Chief 
liOoket,  Chief 
Sundoor,  Chief 
Sumpthar,  Rajah 
8irdar  Shiimabere  Sing. 
Sareela,  Chief 
Tehree,  Chief 
Tej,  Sing 
Toree,  Chief 
Travancore,  Maharajah 
Taroch,  Chief 
Ulwur,  Chi«f 


SatarH. 
Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 
Bundlecund. 
Rajpootana. 
Central   Provinces. 
Punjab. 
Rajpootana. 
Rajpootana. 
Punjab. 
Kolnpore. 
Punjab* 
Punjab. 
Rajpootf^na. 
Punjab, 
Bundlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Guzerat. 
Bundlecund. 
Central  Povincoa. 
South.  Hah.  Country. 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Satara 

Kolapore. 
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the  British  European  and   Sepoj  arny ;  \)r. 
ordnance,  e? en  thi^t  part  of  it  which  it  lerDv 
able,  is  eqnal  in  number  to  the  British.    Ti  - 
wealth  is  enormous  and  their  rerennes  ire  tn 
sons],  these  153  Chiefs,  from  43}  millioati. 
people,  covering  56S,3l8  square  miW.dm 
an  annual  revenue  of  11 }  millions  sUrtin^  7- 
respective  of  the  very  la  rge  income  of  the  sot  *  • 
who  in  their  tarn  are  feudatory  to  them.    1^: 
wealthiest  of  them  are  as  under 


BundliHSund. 
Poodoocotta. 
Bundlecund. 
Satara. 
Rajpootana. 
Southern  Mahratta. 
Punjab. 
Kolapore. 
Bundlecund. 
Satara. 

Sawant  Waree. 
Rajpootana. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 
Central  India 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 
Bellarv  in  Ced.  Diat. 

Bnndl^und. 
Sindhan wallah.  Punjab. 

Bundlecund* 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


1.  Nizam  of  HyderaUd  ... 
S.  Maharajah  Sindhia 
8.  Gmkwtt  of  Baroda 

4.  Makaraiah  of  Jeypore  ... 
ft*  Mahangah  of  TraTaneora  ... 

5.  Kahanriah  of  Caahnera  ... 

7.  MRharuah  of  Jodhpora  ... 

8.  Mahanjah  of  Holkar 

9.  Mahar^ah  of  Pntiala  » 

10.  Miihanoah  of  Oodeypore  ... 

1 1 .  Maharajah  of  Bhaitpore  ... 
18.  Begom  of  Bhopal  ... 

Total  ... 


Sqtnre 
mUca. 


W. 


4. 
15,SS0 

$JM 
SS/KKi 
SS^STJ 

S^IS 

5,418 
1],SH 

1.974 
6,7M 


IJciS.OW', 

i,7H».«M 
1,900,OW 

67S.H 
l,SSI^ 

7«.7I«! 
M3,CS« 


hUA 


t 

ijbcai 

•  . . 


M>  - 


These  twelve  prinees  have  an  annual  rtvcti.* 
of  nearly  six  and  a  half  milliona  sterfiag . 

Revenues.  During  all  ages,  the  mien  of  In-'  i 
have  regarded  the  land  as  the  propertvofv* 
I  State,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public  revessei  ku 
ever  been  obtained  from  it.  In  1856,  it  h^ 
nished  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  rtfertj^^ 
of  the  B>  I*  Company^  and  even np to  H6l-*.' 
during  which  other  taxes  were  levied,  et' 
of  a  total  of  £45,652,897,  the  lam  re? eaor  ' 
£  20,087,728  was,  in  that  year,  obUioed  fr-* 
the  land.  The  late  James  Mill,  writinf  os**  • 
part  of  the  revenue,  remarked  **  aa  far  as  ..  * 
source  goes  the  people  of  the  country  nt.i' 
untiaed.  The  wants  of  Government  are  if 
plied  without  any  drain  either  upon  the  pr»^-* 
of  any  man's  labor  or  the  prodoee  of  >  - 
man's  capital.**  The  asaeaament  on  therr. 
has  varied  in  amount  in  every  district,  ani*-' 
either  in  money  or  in  kind  aocofding  u  hx. 
custom.  Under  native  rulers,  a  fixed  pnf  ^ 
tion  of  the  gross  produce  waa  taken  :  bui** 
British  Indian  government  deala  with  the  tsrr<* 
or  net  produce  which  the  eatate  may  yiel^  »^- 
deducting  the  expenses  of  eoltivation*  ssc  *> 
directions  to  the  Revenue  Settlencnt  ofir^ 


These  15S  nobles  alone  constitute  the  patriciate 
of  India  ;  they  govern  a  population  and  area 
larger  thau  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
latest  Parliamentary  Return,  published  in  1868, 
estimates  the  area  of  India  under  their  ad- 
ministration at  59B,790  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  47,909,199,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  area  of  1,577,000  square  miles 
and  nearW   a  fourth  of    the   population    of  ^  ,,    ,   ,  ,v 

204  000,000.    Their  troops  far    outnumber  1  one  half  what  they  receive 

6^ 


provide  that  at  least  one*  third  of  this  art  p.* 
dnoe  shall  always  be  left  to  the  cQlttvatar  u  i ' 
profit. 

In    Bengal,    in    1798,    Lond    Ccrnwi^j 
made  a  permanent  settlement  with  sfBiin>'^ 
a  class  pf  middlemen  whom  he  fonnd  co*>**: 
land  revenues,  by   which  these  pmy  dimi  - 
Government  a  sum  equsl  to  a  littk  mott  ^^' 

a  teat    B?  u»" 
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leanre,  OonnuDent  eeaied  to  bave  soy  direct 
irticipition  in  the  a^icaltanl  impioveinent  of 
bit  pirt  of  the  country.  EmineDt  itateimGD  have 
taaei  making  Ibis  arraDgement  a  graTc  enor. 

AboDt  1639,  a  thirty  yttat'  lease  was  made 
I  tbe  N.  W.  ProTioces ;  and  this  has  been 
illowed  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  estimated  that, 
I  this  au,  the  asaessmtnt  was  about  two- 
lirds  or  the  sarplus  after  deducting  the  ex- 
enMS  ol  ciihiratioD  profits  of  atock  and  wa^s 
flibor,  indin  the  revised  settlements  noir 
I  progress  it  is  reduced  to  onfr^slf  the  yearly 
iIdc, 

7a  U«  Madnu  praideney,  ihe  zemindflry 
tnare  «iiits  in  a  few  districts,  bat,  princpally, 
I  Ibe  Northera  Circan,  since  the  seitlemeut  of 
102.  Another  ayEtem,  that  of  villa^-rrnters 
:in  operatioD,  iii  irbich  the  villagers  stand  in 
It  plnce  of  the  semiodar.  In  the  ryotwar  sys- 
n),  the  gOTernnent,  as  the  landlord,  tresis 
iiEct  with  the  holder  who  is  recognized  as  the 
rcpiietor  so  lone  &a  he  pays  tbe  regnlated 
ueument.  He  can  aub-Iet,  sell,  transfer  or 
lorlgxEc  it.  The  assessment  is  fixed  in  money 
id  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year  unless  wben 
)Ur  ig  obtained  from  a  Government  source 
finigalion.  An  annual  settlement  is  made, 
il  to  re-asseaa  the  land  but  to  determine 
pon  bow  much   of  his  holding  the  ryot  ehall 

In  Bombay,  the  ryotwar  system  prevails, 
il  the  assessment  is  open  to  revision  every 
liriy  jesrs. 

It  has  been  proposed  further  to  capitalice  the 
lUDe  which  the  state  derives  from  the  land  ; 
it,  to  do  so  would  deprive  the  Stste  in  future 
art  of  a  source  of  revenne  on  which  it  can, 
I  cinnim stances,  confidently  rely  and  then 
bich  none  is  more  easily  collected  or  more 
iUing);  paidj  and  the  most  recent  orders 
:rmit  s  redemption  only  fdr  the  land  needed  for 
'clliag  houses,  factories,  gardens,  plantations 
id  sinular  purposes,  and  a  permanent  settlc- 
<»1  in  all  parts  of  India  where  no  conaider- 
lie  iDcrtase  can  be  expected  iu  the  land 
'CDDc,  and  where  its  equable  apportion- 
<nt  hsa  been  or  may  hereafter  be  antis- 
rtoHly  ascertained  and  in  which  the  cul- 
'stion  exceeds  80  per  ceat  of  the  cultivable 
a. 

XotbJDg  in  Ibe  history  of  commercial  pro- 
ns  is  more  healthy  than   the  course  of  tbe 

>de  of  Itidis,  both  foreinn  and  coasting,  since 
E  mutiny  of  1857.  The  foreign  commerce, 
111  il  partly  feeds  the  coaatirig  trade,  has  niore 
ID  doubled  in  value  since  1855-56,  The 
nrea   include  both   merchandize  and   trea- 
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The  trade  has  been  thus  divided  among  the 
five  great  groups  of  porta  in  the  last  two 
years  : — 


Bengal 

Bombay  ... 

Madras 

British  Burmah  ., 
Sindh      


48,591,833 
47,374,964 
10,n8,676 
3,841,844 
1,576,432 


4O,4ii7,a02 
4fi,S58,763 
10,158,854 
S,846',824 
1,568,093 


The  article  of  merchandiie  which    India  im- 
ports most  largely  inreiurnfor  its  raw  produce, 
IS  cloth  of  BTeiy  varietv,  especially  cotton: — 
ie6»-70. 


£ 

18,858,112 
859,629 
488,012 
497,891 
16,344 


£- 

16,271,816 

694.142 

466,598 

451,830 

16,333 


The  growth  of  the 

Staples 

[>f  export,  in  the 

ten  years  since  the  mutiny  ceased   to  influence 

India,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  inalruc- 

tive  figurea :— 

ISSlMk 

iBH-aa. 

iK^a, 

latMs, 

S,»7>,W 

«K,Ste:: 

Silk,  Biw 

Wool,  Rww      .. 

I,151,0M 
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^  The  iDcrease  of  territory  has  been  so  con-  ( and  the  foUowing  liaTe  bee»  the  udmih  i' 


tinnous,  that  any  oomparing  of  the  revenue, 
expenditure  and  debt  of  former,  with  those  of 
recent,  years,  is  uninstructive.  Since  1792-3, 
the  Carnatic,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  all  the  Pun- 
jab and  Sindh,  the  Central  Provinces,  Burmah, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Sattarah  and  other  parts 
have  been  added  to  British  Indian  territory  and 
even  since  1 8 49  since  the  close  of  the  Punjab 
Ivar,  the  following  territories  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India. 


revenues — the  ohaigieB,  and  debisiiMe  I8>s'. 


Year. 


TotalBeve- 

nues  and 

Receipts. 
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It  may  however  be  interesting  to  contrast 
the  conditions  of  17923  and  1868-9. 


Year. 


1792^ 
1868-9 


Gross 
Revenue. 


£ 
8,225,628 


Gross 
Charges. 


£ 
6,940,833 


Surplus. 


51,657,6581  54,431,668 


£ 
1,284,795 
Deficit 
2,774,038 


1858-9 
1869-60 
1860*61 
1861-2 
1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-5 
1865-6 
1866-7 
11  months. 
1867^8 
1868-9 


£ 

35,965,018 
39,602,850 
42,728,601 
43,487,934 


Total  Char 

gee  in 
India  and 
England. 


Debt. 


60,1949690  71,557  y^^ 

50,372,711!  88.1i'Uv 
46.749,986;  gS.lQ^.t- 
43,538. 56fl  96,e&i 


44  801,686/  42,974,304 


44,279,467 
45,395,384 
48,514,749 
41,590,736 

48.053,178 


96.4ol,*'7 
44t201,l20|  9a5di.n; 


45,588,905 

45,748,681 
44,108,227 

49,663.375 


48,531,763  52,676,406 


90;i'H.K' 

90,ub2,:. 

92,152.^:: 

94/»35.i'' 

93,5S3.i:: 


Latterly  the  debt  has  been  increasing  kk/- 
what  faster  than  the  revenue.  Up  till  the  )U'i 
of  the  mutiny,  the  public  debt  was  nsu  • 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of  te 
amount  of  the  gross  revenue.  Sinee  tbe  c. 
tiny,  the  debt  has  been  equal  to  Iwentv  Sve  ^ 
twtnty-six  months  revenue : 


Tear. 

Gross  Revenue. 

Debt. 

£ 

£ 

1812-8 

16,336,290 

80,3  ir:i 

1820-1 

21,352,241 

3s.oio.r-. 

1830-1 

22,019,310 

36,8S0.:** 

1840-1 

20,851,073 

31.iXl*'" 

1850-1 

27,625,360 

49.34J?- 

1860-1 

42.728,601 

93.036/>- 

1867-8 

48.053,178 

94,055 ::  • 

1868-9 

48,531,763 

9S,5^31. 

Of  the  entire  gross  reyenue  for  1863-9  «^.-s 
at  pages  250-251  of  the  Annals  of  (ndias  }- 
ministration,     Vol.      XIV,    it      given    « 
£49,186,289,  six- sevenths  were  derived  fn=. 
the  six  following  items^  viz : — 

Land  Bevenue  I  Opium  •••  8,4SS,'*>  ■ 

£19,926,171  I  Stamps  ...  2.306,::. 

Excise    ...  2,288,786  

customs...  2,692,755        Total     41»idl,::* 
Salt        ...  5,588,240 

The  land  tax  has  ever  been   the  sourer  r* 
which    the    Yarions  hindn,   mahomodaa  c- 
christian  rulers  in  India  have  depended  : 
their  revenues  and,  except  the  British,  oodcr  d- 
administrations  of  Lord  Comwallis  aad  Uxi 
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'komg,  daring  whose  gOTenunents  were  intro- 
i'iced  sjitems  of  permaneDt  wttlemeiitB  of  por^' 
ioDs  of  the  country  and  a  right  to  purchase  free 
loldings,  every  dynasty  has  kept  that  scarce  of 
tveooe  intaet.  Grants  of  the  royalties  of  the 
aods,  in  the  form  of  jaghire,  were  usual  ;  but 
be  proprietorship  in  the  soil  has  remained  in 
h«  hiods  of  the  communities  and  descendants 
(  the  individvals,  who  cleared  it  a  thousand 
ears  te;o ;  although  mahomedau  dynasties  have 
MQ  ruling  large  portions  of  India  for  a 
boQMnd  years,  mahomedans  have  no  landa. 
It  Bah  tai,  which  now  yields  a  tenth  part  of 
M  entire  revenue  was  fir^t  introduced  by  the 
IriiUh.  The  stamp  tax  is  of  recent  introdue- 
00.— itin.  Ind^  Adm.^   Vol    XI,  321,   4:c. 

n  h,  3*3. 

BhITTANT.PATR.  Hind.  The  record  of  a 
edsioQ  siven  by  a  panchayat. — Elliot* 

BROA,  Hind.  Rhododendron  arborenm. 

BHOAD-CLOTH.  A  woollen  fabric,  largely 
sported  into  India  from  Great  Britain. 

BROAD  LEAVED  BASSIA,  Emo.  Bassia 
lifolia.— TTOW. 

BROAD-LEAVED  BUCHANANIA,  Bno. 
oekiDiDia  latifoiia. 

B»OAD.LEAVED  CASSIA,  Eno.  Cas- 
a  alata. 

BROAD-LEAVED  CORDIA,  Eng.  Cor- 
« liitirolia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  GAKDENIA,  Eng. 
irdenia  latifoiia. 

BROCADE.  Eno.  Fr. 

'okade .....Dur.  |  Intalas;  Eiinxa;  Saudoa 

Dkil Gkr.  I  Malay. 


Parstcha Brs. 

Brocido. Sf. 


ippt.. Quz.HiND. 

liimUiab... ,» 

wolo ...It. 

A  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  pur- 
Ni,  with  gold  or  eilver,  mannfactnred  at  Surat, 
!Dare8  and  Ahmedabad,  and  used  by  rich 
tivea.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
ie  in  Benares,  is  well  worth  seeing.  The 
>tD8,  which  are  Tery  simple  in  their  construc- 
Q  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
y.  The  gold  and  silyer  pass  through  many 
odi  before  they  are  formed  into  thread. 
ieed,  Benares  has  ever  been  a  great  place  of 
de  and  is  ao  at  this  day.  Brooadea  (Earn' 
lb),  gold  woyeo  scarves  (dopatta),  and  silks 
consigned  from  this  city  together  with  a  kind 
fHIow  silk  dhoti,  called  "  pitambar,"  and  a 
k-bluesilk,  with  white  spots,  called  "  bund," 
0  the  silk  sari  or  scarves,  exclusively  for 
men's  wear,  forming  both  a  skirt  and  aacarf. 
Pa«/Jbkfr.  McCtMoch.  Lr,  Tavlor. 
BKOCCOLI.  See  Brassica  ;  Cauliflower. 
^RGDBKIPIA.  See  Turbinidie. 
BRODLKA  plants  with  lilac,  blue  and 
ite  flowers. 
iRODKUMlAEL,  Obb.  Caraway  seed. 


BBOMBLIA,  a  genua  of  West  Indian  plantti 
some  species  of  which  have  been  introduced 
into  India.— Fo^. 

BBOMELIA  ANANAS,  Link.  Ananas 
sativus.     Pine  Apple.    See  Ananas. 

BROMELIACEJ:,  the  Pine-apple  tribe,  the 
Bromel  worts,  a  natural  order  of  dry  herbace- 
ous plants,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  their  foliage.  The  Pine-apple,  Ana« 
lias  sativus,  belongs  to  this. 

BBOMUS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Penicaceae,  several  species  of  which  B. 
mollis,  pnrgatis,  and  catharticua,  are  cultivated 
in  India. 

BRONCHOCELA  JUBATA.  A  genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  family  Agamidae,  Order  Sauria. 
This  one  is  found  near  Pondicherry. 

BRONONG,  Malay.    Baskets. 

BRONZE. 


Stuck-good DuT. 

Stuckgut Gee. 

Stnekmetall „ 

BroQBo.. •• It. 


Metallum   tormentomm 

Lat. 
Qangsa ;  gongsa  Malay, 
Uetol  de  Canones...   Sp. 

an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  much  employed  in 
the  Bits. 

BRONZE  LEATHER  Kimsana,  Hind. 

BRONZO,  It.  Bronze. 

BROOKE,  Sir  James,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1 803,  at  Coombe 
(Trove,  'hear  Bath.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.Thomas  Brooke,  who  had  been  long  employe 
ed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company* 
Sir  James  Brooke  entered  the  Bengal  Army  and 
served  in  the  first  war  againat  Burmah  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  gun  shot  wound 
in  the  chest  at  the  storming  of  a  stockade.  This 
rendered  his  return  home  on  furlough  indis- 
pensable after  which  he  lost  his  appointment 
by  overstaying  his  leave  and  in  1830  he  sailed 
from  Calcutta  to  China  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago 
To  carry  to  the  Malay  races  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  to  suppress  piracy  and 
extirpate  the  slave  trade,  became  hia  humane 
and  generous  desire.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  patrimony, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838,  the  Royalist 
quitted  England  for  Sarawak.  He  found  its 
ruler,  Muda  Hassain,  engaged  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  rebellion  and  was  applied  to  Mr.  Brooke 
for  his  co-operation.  A  few  volleys  from  the 
European  guna  settled  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
the  insurgents  surrendered  at  discretion.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  duly  installed  in  the  rank  previ- 
ously promised  to  him.  The  newly-acquired 
territory  was  swampy,  and  ill  cultivated  by  the 
native  Dyaka,  who  varied  their  occupations  aa 
tillers  of  the  land  by  head-hunting  excursions 
among  neighbouring  village.  He  declared 
head-hunting  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to 
the  offender,  and  he  acted  with  such  vigour,  aa 
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to  avppress  it  and  piracy.  On  revisiting  Britain 
the  British  Go?ernment  recognised  his  position  ; 
ordered  a  man-of-war  to  take  him  to  the  seat  of 
his  neir  settlement,  gave  him  the  title  of 
Governor  of  Labuan  with  a  salary  of  £1,500  a 
year,  with  an  extra  £500  a  year  as  a  consular 
agent,  and  afiforded  him  the  services  of  a  deputy 
Governor,  also  on  a  good  salary ;  the  hope  being, 
that  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  new  emporium  for  British  trade.  He 
proved  a  benefactor  to  the  uncivilised  race  over 
which  he  presided.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
declared  trade  to  be  free,  all  roads  to  be  open, 
all  property  inviolable,  instituted  a  current 
ooinaxe.  Antimony  ore  he  reserved  to  himself, 
but  compelled  none  to  work  the  mines  axainst 
their  will ;  he  showed  that  he  could  be  merciful 
where  mercy  would  not  outrage  justice,  while 
he  rijforously  suppressed  bead-bunting;  and 
marauding  expeditions  which  gradually  became 
extinct  in  the  province. — Men  of  the  Txtm, 

BROOME.  Colonel  Arthur,  an  Officer  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  author  of  History  of  the  Hise 
and  Progress  of  the  Beagsl  Artillery. 

BKOOM  GRASS.     Aristida  setacea,  Lin. 

BROOMS. 


Metlu Bus. 

Esoobas Sp. 

Todapwn ^...  TaM. 

Chiparu Tkl. 


Balais Fr. 

Besen 6bb. 

Jam Hind. 

Scope It. 

Articles  for  sweeping  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
&e.  They  get  the  name  of  broom,  because 
first  made  in  Europe  from  the  small  branches  of 
the  plant  of  that  name.  In  lodta,  they  are 
made  of  the  strong  Krassea  which  abound.  That 
in  Southern  India,  is  the  'I  orapum  pilioo,  broom 
Krass,  but  "  Vullakamar"  the  *'  erkoo/'  bamboo 
branches,  the  midrib  of  date  and  of  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  of  the  Elate  sylvestris  are  also 
used,  as  also  are  the  Vitex  negundo  and  Eerreola 
buxifolia. — Aim.  Mat,  ASed.  />.  145. 

BROOM  SEEDS.     See  Coffee. 

BROONGA  MALAGUM  OINTMENT, 
gee  Oil. 

BROONSERBA,  in  Long.  OrSS'E.  and 
lat.  22Mr  N. 

BROOSH,  Anglo-Hindi,    Brushes. 

BRORIi  Hind.    Ulmus  caropestris. 

BlvOSIMUMALICASTRUM,  Swz.  The 
Jamaica  Bread  Nut  Tree  and  the  B.  utile, 
EndL  the  cow  tree  of  the  Garaccas,  were  both 
introduced  into  the  Calcutta  Garden.  They 
have  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.— Foi^,  29.  See 
Cow-Tree. 

BROSSES,  Fa.  ^Brushes. 

BROTHER. 

Bradr Pbbs. 


Tambi. 


..  •«•  •  •  •  •«• 


^  Tam. 


Bhai Hnm. 

Frere Fa. 

Frater Lat. 

In  Eastern  countries,  this  term  is  applied  to 
relatives   not  so  designated  in  Europe,  as  to 
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cousins^  also  to  penons  of  the  aaae  bii  w 
town,  or  country.    These  last  are  sappksR.  i 
by  a  class  of  friends,  styled  iDiuik-beU-;;^ 
''  so  called    brothers/'    oommoa   thro !:*■«. 
India.     This  Eastern  use  of  the  w«d  br^'  - 
hss  caused  difficulties  to  resdera  of  the  Ax^^ 
Bible.    Jude  in  connexion  with  Jaasss,  t&r^^ 
called  {MaU.  ortH.  55,)tha  ««bKthmo^ih 
sus,"  were  really  the  ooosina  of  ths 
it  being  common  with  the  Jews,  to  call  thr 
cousins  brethren.  They  were  the  sons  of  M 
the  sister.of  the  mother  of  Jeana  the  vJt 
Cleophas.     In  Brittany,  at  the  picsest  6l\ 
two  cousins  pterman  be  married,  the  soa  sA 
of  these  cousins  will  addresa  the  other  m 
tante*'  my  aunt,  he  is  her  nevea  a-ls-iaoif  | 
Bretsgne. — {Miliiet*i  Seven  Ckwreke$oj 
p.  47.)     The  late  Mr.  Bums,  thus  nbxn 
ceremony  of  brother  making  aaiongst  tk  k* 
Singudiiig  aeut  on  board  to  reqaeat  mc  m 
come  his  brother,  accordinjs  to  Kyan  fi»^ 
The  ceremony  is  called  by  the   Kyaat 
ang/*  by  the  Borneons  '*  beraabtbah.**    1 
ed  with  our  nakodah,  and  after  aome  prr, 
nary  talk,  to  allow  the  crowd  to  aai 
affair  commenced,  we  sat  in  the  versB<iat  4 
Ionic  house,  surrounded  by   aone  huodieii 
men,  women  and  children,  all  looking  es^t;  i 
the  white  stranger  who  was  eboot  to  eater  \ 
tribe.     Stripping  my  left  arm,   Kun  Lti 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  knife  t 
and  slightly  piercing  the  skin  brooght  bix-. 
the  surface,   whioh  he   carefully   acnpei 
then  nakodah  Gadore  drew  blood  in  the  « 
way  from  Singudin^'s  right  arm,  the  occ : : 
me,  and  a  small  cigarette  being   produce- .  2i 
blood  on  the  wooden  blades  was  apicaJ  c* 
tobacco,  scarcely  spread  for  the  qvantky  vii  d 
small  as  could  be  imagined.    A  chief  ikei  r.% 
and  widking  to  a  aort  of   window,  loobu'  J 
upon  the  river,  and  invoked  the  spirits  d  .  i 
and  evil  to  be  witness   of  this  tie  of  hr.    * 
hood  ;  the  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  aai  -i 
of  us  took  several  poffs,  and  the  oera»Qc<  •' 
over.     Amongst  the  rajput  races  of  la^  ' 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  tc^'  * 
The  intrinsic  value  of  suck  pledge  b    '  * 
looked  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  tho.-  '* 
costly,  though  it  varies  with  the  mca-.*  i*' 
rank  of  the  donor  and  suy  be  of  flock  k^  ■ ' 
spangles   or  of  gold  chaina   and  gros     • ' 
acceptance  of  the  pledge  is   by  the   *'  La:-'- 
or  corset,  of  simple  silk  oraatin  or  gold  kr  « 
and  pearls.     Colonel  Tod  was  the  BakU '  - 
bhai  of  the  three  queens  of  Oodipor,  Bau^ 
Eotah,  as  also  of  Chnud-Bai  the  maidi^  « 
of  the  Rana,  and  of  many   ladies  of  tae  « - 
tains  of  rank.     Though  the  faraealel  ctf 
sent  by  maidens  it  is  only  on  occasiotts  of  i.'. 
necessity  and  danger.     The  adopted  hr." 
may  hazard  his  life  in  his  adopted  sister*!  ^- 
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i  yet  never  receive  a  mite  in  reward  for,  he 
mot  even  lee  the  (air  objeei  who,  as  brother 
ber  adoption,  baa  constituted  him  her  defend- 
-^Tod's  Trwehy  Journal  Indian  Archie 
ap,  Vol.  F-  J^o.  l». 
BR0U8SONETIA  PAPYRIFBRA.— F<Pti^. 

Moms  papyrifera,  Linn, 
PajSTrios  Japonica,  Lam. 

hluDg BuBM«  I  Paper  Iffulberry—  ISno. 

lift  of  (Mi^besirea.....  |  Gluga. ....^Jat. 

Is  a  shrab  or  email  tree  wkh  eoft  brittle 
oily  brsecbes,  and  large  hairy  pongh  leaves 
t»r  heart-shaped  and  undivided,  or  cat  into 
;p  irregular  lobes.  The  tree  has  long  been 
Qoos  for  its  fibrons  bark,  as  this  is  made 
0  a  kind  of  eloth  as  well  as  into  paper.  It 
a  native  of  the  isles  of  the  Southern  ocean, 
veil  as  of  China  and  of  Japan,  but  has  been 
Toduced  into  the  Madras  Gardens.  In  Taiti, 
Otabeite,  and  other  islands,  they  make 
Ah  of  its  bark ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  finest 
d  whitest  cloth  and  mantles  worn  by  the 
bcipal  people  at  Otafaeite  and  in  the  Sandwich 
lands  were  made  of  the  bark  of  this  shrub, 
d  this  when  dyed  red  takes  a  good  ooloHr. 
is  from  the  umer  berk  of  this  plant  thwt  the 
praese  and  the  Chineae  naanufactnre  a  kind 
paper.  Its  bark  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
spread  into  sheets  and  made  into  paper. — 
ngt.  284. 

BROUGHTON,   lord,  formerly  John  Gam 

}bhouie,  bom  Jane  t7,  1786,  died  June  3, 

€9.    He  waatke  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  was 

Kadioal  Beforaser  and  was  sent   to  Newgate 

a  political  prisoner.    Wjbb  long  President  of 

e  Board  of  CkHitrol- 

BROWALLIA,  blue   and   white  flowering 

uts,  easily  cultivated   from   seed  in   any 

od  %o)^,^MiddeU. 

BROWN  COAL     See  Coal. 

BROWN   UEILP.  The  commercial   name 

renin  Bombay  to  the  fibres  of  the  Hibiscus 

noabinos.   It  is  the  Ambaroe  or  Mestapat  of 

ttfraland  the  Palangoo  of  Hadrav,   and  is 

K)  knows  as  Indian  Heaxp  and  *'  herop^"  See 

nbaree;  Crotalarja  juncea;  Calotropia;  Hemp 

BltOWM  JAWABEIS,   AimLO-HiND.  Sor- 

ittm  vulwre. 

BaO£AS,  alaa€efKlloff,  aiko  Eioobillas  fip. 

»oms. 

B'R  PU£HTUN«    Tttf^  ilanffuai^  of  /the 

fchan  people  who  dwell  abouA  Kabul,  Kan^a- 

ff,  Sborawak  and  Pishin*  See  Afghan ;  India ; 

•rPukhtuB,  .5       ,  , 

BRABIBa.    See  Brnna. 

BRiB  XBB£,  Ek&  Borassus  flabelliformis, 

dmyra. 

.  BRUCEA  AllTQ)Y8ENTE|tIC A,  is  con- 
^ioti  bf  tke  Woogiffooa  ^f  AbyssiAis  m  most 
i^iiihla leaody  tndysentery  and  severe  cases 


of  diarrhoea.  The  false  anguatufa  bark  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  thisBrucee, 
and  its  active  principle  was  accordingly  named 
Bruoine.  It  is  now,  however,  established  that 
the  false  augustuia  bark  is  that  of  the  Strychnoa 
nuz-vomica,  the  Ruchila  tree  of  Bengal*  — 
0*SUaugkn€88y,  page  626. 

BRUCE  A  SUMATRANA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  i. 
449. 

Gonua  amariaaimua. — Lour, 

A  plant  of  Assam,  Cochin  China,  Sumatra 
and  Moluccas  >  green  parts  intenaely  bitter. 
It  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Calcutta.  In  one  year  the  plants 
^ew  to  about  four  feet  high. — Voigt,  185, 
O^Shaughnessy^  page  226. 

BRUCK,  Captain,  Indian  Navy.  His  report 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  enumerates  as  articles  of 
trade, — silk,  dried  fruits,  gums,  dates,  horses, 
pearla,  and  apices,  to  the  amount  of  SO  or  80 
lakhs  annually. 

BRUGH,  Hind.     Bchinops  nivea. 

BRUGMANSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
flowering  plants. 

BRUGUERA.  One  of  the  mangrove  tribe, 
the  Ehizophoraoese.  B.  Bheedii,  all  round  the 
coasts,  has  hard  durable  yellowiah  wood,  and 
B.  parviflora  of  Mergui  and  the  Soonderbuns 
has  small  green  and  scented  flowers.  The 
Burmese  apply  the  names  Pyu  and  Soung 
to  B.  Bheedii,  B.  eriopetala  imd*  B.  parvi- 
flora.— Voigt  41. 

BRUGUIBRA  PARVIPLOBA,  ^.  <Cr.  A.^ 

Rhiaophora  parviflora. — Roxh, 
R.  Cyliodrica. — Roxb,  B.  B. 

Pya #. BtmM,  I  Uravads Tel. 

Sonng „      I  Yaravada ,» 

This  mangrove  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  Su- 
matra, Cochin-Ghina,  in  the  Malay  Islands,  in 
both  the  Indian  Peninsulas,  the  Kbaasia  moun- 
tains, Nepaul,  Orissa,  Jellasore.  Berries  dye 
black. —  Voigi,  Elliot^  FL  Andhriea. 

BRUGUIERA  RHEEDII,  L'SmU 

Bniguieia  gyninorrhiza, — Lam, 
Bhizophora  gymporrhiaa, — Linn. 

Pyu BUBM.  I  Eankra Brno. 

Sonng .«    ,1      I  Mangrove  .;.' Eng. 

This  species  of  mangrore  is  most  abundant' 
along  the  Tenasserim  shores  and  furnishes  a 
hard  and  durable  timber.  The  tree  is  easily 
di^Bguished  from  its  assooiates,  for  it  dropa 
no  roots  from  ita  branches,  but  the  trunk 
is  divided  into  numerous  roots .  for  half  iia 
height,  like  a  small  bamboo  pavilion^  It  grow» 
in  Cochin  China,  the  Moluccas,  JaTa,  Tanas* 
serim,  Penang,  the  Sunderbuns  %n^  in  Malabjsr. 
The  wood  is  yellowish.—  Voigt,  Mason, 

BRUGUIERA  MADAGASCAR1EN8IS, 
Bisedef  D,  (7.  Syn.  of  Lnmnttzeta  raeemosa. — 
WiUd. 
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15RY0NU  COCCIKIA. 


BETONTA  lia«;T!UTl. 


BRUH.     See  Simiadx. 

BRUM  BRUM,  Hind.  Hedera  helix. 

BHUMER  ISLAND.  Their  mode  of  talu- 
tation  or  expression  of  friend  ship  consists  in 
first  toucbiDg  the  nose  with  the  forefinger  nnd 
thnmb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pinching  the  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  naval  with  the  other,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  mag ^«tS(ra  !  This 
habit  resembles  on  one  hand  that  of  rub- 
bing  noses,  so  general  in  Polynesia,  and  on  the 
other,  the  custom  of  pinching  the  navel  and 
repeating  the  name  for  that  part,  practised  by 
the  islanders  of  Torres  SirtaU'-Macgillivray's 
voyaye,  Vol.  J.  p.  258. 

BRUMUACHARI.SeeBnimhachari:  Men- 
dicants. 

BRUMHANTSAWEEN.  See  Tripati. 

BEUMIJ,  Hind.  Celtis  Caucasica,  also  Echi- 
nopsnivaea. 

BRUMO  OR  DUMO,  Tibet,  the  cow  of  the 
Tak  or  chaori  tailed  bull. 

BRU3CAND0LI,  It.  Hops. 

BRUSHES. 

...Fr. 
.Oer. 


I ...  ••• 


BroBses 
Barsten... 

BrOsh .M    ...Hind. 

Seiole  Spazsole It. 


Schtschetki Kui^. 

Brozas Sp. 

EscobUlas 
Cepillos 


** 


Siksti  Sapu...  Malay.    Brush \em.v, 

Eacovas Port.  I 

This  class  of  articles,  made  of  hair,  of  bris- 
tles, of  whale  bone,  or  of  palm  tree  fibres  is 
wholly  imported  into  India. 

BRUSS-CIPOOR,  Camphor,  a  corruption 
of  Baras  Camphor.    See  Baras. 

BRYONIA,  Spec. 

Chakanpallam. Tax.  I  Qotoomba.^ Saks. 

Boodama  puodoo  ....Tel.  | 

This  bryonia,  grows  in  the  woods  ;  the  fruit 
inferior  and  only  eaten  by  the  common  people. 
Bryonia  Alba,  and  B.  dioica  have  simiUr  pro- 
perties.— O^Shaughnessy,  page  347.  AinsUe, 
See  Xanthochymus  ;  Coccuius  pnlmatus  ;  Ca- 
lumba. 


when  green  ia  used  in  making  chatoev.^/if. 
rey.    See  Vegetablea  of  Sonthcrn  ladia. 

BRYONIA  DIOICA  the  Braoma  of  IW 
corides.  Root  large,  white,  kmjt,  ieibr,  vsi^ 
and  purgative,  produces  also  n<tol  voBitsi. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  popular  raDah  :i 
Europe,  but  is  now  banished  from  tke  iW 
macopoeis  — O'SItaughnessy^  347. 

BRYONIA  EPIGCEA.  Rota.^W.^L 

B.  61al)nL^/2oj:6.    |  B.  Palmata.— ir«l 

Rakoa  Oodda Hotd.  I  Akaaa  iprada  pdda,  i> 

KaUngo  kovay  kelanga.  |      Mara  doada ;  th»  St- 

TaM,  I     gsdonda Tu 

This  valuable  bitter  root  wheo  dried  verr 
much  resembles  in  taste  ike  Gdosba  rwt,  b 
which  ii  also  approaches  in  medieiaal  qiAiix*. 
it  is  mucilaginous  and  tonie,  atooMcbie  rt 
aperient ;  and  natives  employ  it  in  tbc  km 
stages  of  dysentery  ;  they  also  give  it  tstrr- 
naliy  for  old  venereal  afFeetiotts  and  cbvf 
rlieumsti«m-0*6'A.  p.  347.  AinJU't  Mc 
Med.  p,30\. 

BRYONIA  GLABRA,  Bo^.  Sja.  i 
Brvonia  epiircea. 

BUYONIA  GBANDIS,  Limm. 

Coccinia  iodica,  W.  mmd  A, 
The  Plant, 


Himb  .. ...  m 
Covaj....^ 


BRYONIA  CALLOSA. 

Boddama  Kaia Tbl.  |  ThukkamKai Tav. 

Tumuttt  Kai Tax.  | 

The  bitter  seeds  are  given  in  worm  cases,  and 
yield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps.  It  is 
called 

Toonntti  kaiysaa^ Tam.  I  Boddama  ktia  aooBa,TxL. 

and  ia  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  fruit  abounds.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  is  procurable  only  in 
Tery  small  quantities. — Mtidrat  Exhibition  of 
1867.     O'Shavghnessy,  page  348. 

BRYONIA  COCCINIA. 

Covay-kaL   Tam. 

Common  every  where  in  hedges  and  gardens, 
where  it  is  a  troublesome  ureed.    The.  iroit 

G4S 


Eandorie DuK. 

Telkatcha...  ......  ...Hum. 

Jivaks,  vimba,Patu- 
paroi Savs. 

The  Leaves, 

Oivsy  kerray  Tam.  |  Donda  koota  -.  .-Ti 

Rundorie  ke  baujee.Di7S.  I  Bimb....^  ...  ^. 

The  fruit, 

Covay  kai. Tam.  I  Donda  Ua... ...  -' 

^uvidoiie  ka  phul .  Dcx.  |  Bimb 

The  juice  of  the  leavea  ia  need  aa  an  ipft 
tion  to  obitinate  ulcers  produced  by  tk  t 
of  animals. 

The  fruit  when  unripe  has  a  aUgktlj  rlj 
but  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  ripe  it  ii 
ish  but  insipid  ;  it  is  smooth,  obloo|C*  '"^ 
an  inch  and  a  half  Ions?.— i#m#Ke,  pa^  ?* 
Vol,  ILp.  436.)— 0'5AaiiyAfieMy,/>.  34* 

BRYONIA    LACINIOSA.— XtMm  * 

IF.  A.  Rheede. 

Mala BiKo.  I  Kehoeaaaka  -..lia 

Gurga^nam Hind.  |  linga  dooda.....^  I 

A  creeper  growing  all  over  India. 

BRYONIA   MADBRASPATAKA   ^ 

Syn.  of  Bryonia  scabrella. 

BRYONIA  PALUATA, 
Bryonia  epigoea. 

BRYONIA  R03TRATA. 

Bryonia  pil 

Appacovsy .Tax. 


1 

t 


rtfir.  sj* 


JIasi. 


\l. 


IK  ankuaM  iaadi :  •^«» 


BUBALUS  BUFFELUS. 


BUCEHOS* 


A  MtiTe  of  Tnnquebar.  The  root  is  pres- 
ribed  in  India  as  an  astringent  and  emollient 
oultice  in  esses  of  piles. — Ainslie'i  Mat, 
Ied.p,%59.  O'Shanghnessy,  pa^e  347. 

BRYONIA  SCABEA.— iltmZttf.  Linn. 


hiUyknm Sahs. 

lommooBkei  keeray.TAH. 
lasmoMkakahsjee.  BuK. 


MusmuM DuK. 

Noodosa  koora*     Tel. 
AJuUyka Saits. 


The  shoots  and  leaves  are  aperient :  the  fruit 
ightly  bitter  also.-  O'Sh.  p,  348. 

BRYONIA   SCABRELLA.    Linn,    Roxb, 

Mukia  Bcabrella,  W,  Ili,  Am, 
Bryonia  MadroapaUna.  Berg. 
Ciicumia  Maderaapatanusi  Linn, 

ristly  Bryooy......BaG.  MoBimusi  aka  .    ..  Tam. 

biltykiiD],  Ahilay-  Kutura  huduma  ;  Nu^u- 

ka Sahs.  do8a,Potti  buHuma,TEL. 

oBbumnsikei  kirey  Musmnsaka  baoji  Mui- 

Tax.      musa Duk. 

odosakuta  ?....«    „ 

A  creeping  plant  with  yellow  flowers  and 
nit  the  sice  of  a  pea,  roots  and   seeds  medi* 

Qll. 

BRYONIA  UMBELLATA,  ^Uld, 

nlkakri Hnm.  |  Mdhakri Hind. 

Not  unoommon  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  at 
)o  2,500  to  7,500  feet.  The  fruit  is  eaten, 
d  00  the  8utlej,  the  root  is  said  to  be  given 
rspermatorrhcBa. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart^  m.  d. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  CALTCINUM. 

Twet  kya  pen  pouk.    Burm. 

This  curious  flowering  plant  with  a  leaf  like 
&  hoQse-leek  was  introduced  into  India  by 
idy  Olive,  from  the  Moluccas,  and  has  been 
oaturalised  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  that  it 
ly  be  someumea  seen  growing  around  old 
sodas  like  a  wild  plant. — Mason^ 

BTSOD,TiB.,  Madder. 

BRZOZA.    Polish.  Birch  —Tree,  Eng. 

BUAH,  Malay,  Fruit. 

BUA-KAIA-PET,  Malay.  The  fruit  of  a, 
e,  in  Baareaoy  which  reaches  a  height  of  thir-  ] 
feer,  and  when  oovered  with  ita  bianchea  of 
ip  red  colored  fruit,  it  presents  a  beautiful 
)6srance  :  tbe  fruit  is  milky,  has  an  axree- 
e  flavour,  and  some  resemblance  to  the  Sawo 
it 

BUA  NANKA.    Malay.    Fruit  of  Arto- 
pus  integrifolia. 

BUAH-PALA,  Malay.    Nutmegs. 

BUAN8UAH.  SeeCanis. 

BUaYA,  Malay.    Crocodile. 

BUAYN,  OB  THUATN,  in  L.  100«  7'  E. 

I U  2I«  27'  N. 

iUEALO,    SiNO.   Coral. 

3UBALU3  BUFFELU8,   Blvh,    Gray. 

ibubftloa.  Briaa.  Schleg  Mall,  var  BonJaica 
*Qtf6iU8.   Blufik 


Buffalo •• 

Bbains,  male  .•• 
Mhaios^  female. 


»•• 


Hind. 


» 


Karbo...'.TT.,.  .  Malay* 

Karbou ,^ 

Mooning    ...  Sundak. 


The  buffalo  inhabits  Thibet,  but  is  domes- 
ticated in  India,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
ftouiheru  Europe.  It  is  the  ouly  indigenoua 
ruminant  of  Ceylon.  They  are  frequently  al« 
binos  with  pink  eyes.  They  are  trained  to  al- 
low sportsmen  to  approach  water  fowl  under 
their  cover.  The  finest  of  the  domesticated 
buffaloes  of  India  are  reared  in  the  Hyderabad 
dominions,  west  of  Nermul. 

BU3ALUS  AU^Ji^Hodgson, 

Boa  Arziee^  Shawt 

This,  the  Arnee  Buffalo,  is  considered  by 
Hodi^son  distinct  from  tbe  Bubalua  buffalua 
the  Bhaitis  and  Mhains  of  India^  but  the  pro- 
priety of  its  separation  is  more  than  doubtful* 
Arnee  is  a  town  in  the  CoUectorate  ofArcot. 
See  Bos,  Buffalo,  Mammalia. 

BUBBE-MAKA,  Can.  Calophjllum  calaba. 
Linn. 

BUBON?  Galbanum. 

BUBO.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  tribe  Noc* 
tumss,  Family  Strigidas,  Order  Baptorea  or 
birds  of  prey.     They  are  arranged  in  tbe 

Sub'/am,  Buboninte,  6  gen*  12  sp.  viz.,  1 
Nyetea :  4  Bubo  :  2  Asio  :  S  Scops :  8  Ketopa. 

JStt6o  mcudmui,  '  Eagle  Owl'  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  Asia  Minor,  Babylonia,  Bar* 
berrv  ;  Himalaya  P  If  ao,  very  rare. 

BUBOEAEEE,  L.  OQ""  19'  E.  and  L.  ^i'i 
5'  N 

BUBROMA  GUAZUMA.  Willd.  Giia« 
znma  tomentoea — Kunih. 

BUCCINATOR.    See  Crane. 

BUCOINUM,  a  genus  of  MoUuses,  many  of 
which  occur  in  8.  E.  Asia.  See  Dyes  ;  MoU 
Ittsea. 

RUBLFE,  SiNDH.  Acacia  famesiana.** 
WUld. 

BUBHAJIA.     See  Mishmi. 

BUBHORA,  Ruins,  in  L.  66»  40'  £.  and 
L.  24^  48'  N. 

BUBHOUE,  in  L.  76°  19'  E.  and  L.  81' 
24' N. 

BUBLOUD,  in  L.  76®  36'  E.  and  L.  17^ 
32' N. 

BUGEPH  ALIA  of  Alexander,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  aite  now  occupied  by  tba 
town  of  Jhelum. 

BUCEHOS.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  or  Perchers,  sub  order  Pic»,  and 
sub-family,  Bucerotidas,  Nineteen  species  of  the 
Buceros  or  hornbill  are  known  in  S.  East  Aaia. 
The  duty  of  incubation  of  the  hornbilla  ia 
restricted  to  the  hen  bird.  The  nest  is  formed 
in  the  hoUow  of  a  tali  tree,  into  which  the  hen 
enters  and  the  male  plaaten  up  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  leaving  only  a  small  alit,  through 
which  he  feeds  lus  mate,  who  makes  the  neat 
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BUCHANAKA. 


BUCttANAMIA  LAMhM^IA. 


inth  beY  own  feathers,  batobet  tbd  ciggs  and 
remains  with  the  young  till  they  are  fledged. 
Captain  Tickell  saw  the  male  of  the  Buoeros 
cavatus  baild  the  female  in  by  aovering  the  bole 
in  the  tree  wbere  she  incubates,  with  mud, 
leaving  only  room  for  her  bill  to  protrude  and 
receive  food  from  his,  &c. 

The  bombill  is  frugivoroas,  and  the  natives 
assert  that  when  endeavouring  to  detach  a  fruit, 
if  the  stem  be  too  tough  to  be  severed  by  its 
mandibles,  the  bird  flings  itself  off  the  branch 
ao  as  to  add  the  weight  of  its  body  to  the 
pressure  of  its  beak.  A  hombill,  supposed  to  be 
B.  pica,  8copoH,B,  malebancos  «7erc?an,abounds 
in  Cuttack,  and  bears  there  the  name  of 
*'  Kuohik-Kai,^  t>r  Knchila-eater,  from  its 
partiality  (en  the  palp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
fitrycbnosnuz  vomica. 

Captain  Ttokell  met  with  a  hombill  in  Am- 
herst which  Mr.  Blyth  called  B,  Tickelli.  He 
•net  with  the  birds  from  the  plains  up  to  an  ele- 
▼ation  of  8,500  or  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  but 
not  beyond  ;  and  they  appeared  commonest  on 
the  easterly  sktits  of  ^e  rsnpre,  keeping  together 
in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  five  and  six,  inces- 
santly calling  to  each  other  in  loud  plaintive 
Screams  **  whe«wheo,  whe-wheyo,"  and  when 
fading,  keeping  up  a  low  murmurtng  cackle 
likt  parvots.  Their  flight  is  smooth  and  regu- 
-Sar  like  that  of*  Buceroa  puaaran,'*  not  in 
alternate  flaps  and  satb  like  **  B.  cavatus,  or 
%lbirostriSy"  or  '*  btrostris,*'  and  it  is  per- 
formed at  great  elevations  especially  when 
4hey  cross  from  top  to  top  of  the  moun- 
'tains.  Keeping  ever  thus  at  immense 
heights,  and  being  withal  aa  qniok-sightbd  and 
%paiy  aa  the  rest  of  ike  genos,  it  may  be  pro- 
«ioanoed  one  of  the  mdst  difficult  birds  in  the 
world  to  be  procured  with  a  gun.  It  is,  there* 
lore,  no  matter  of  wcmder,  that,  although  lari^e 
collections  of  birds  have  been  made  in  the 
Tenasserim  provincea,  this  hombiM  has  never 
hitherto  fbrtned  part  of  them.  Amongst  the 
individuals  he  could  see,  but  not  shoot,  some 
Were  apparently  entirely  blsok,  and  these  may 
be  the  adult  males.  The  wild  Karena  who 
Kved  nearest  to  those  uninhabited  fofesta  knew 
nothing  of  the  bird. 

BUOBROS  casstdex  is  the  great  hombill 
of  Celebes. — Wall(»ee»  Jommeil  Asiatic  Sooietp 
of  Bengal,  No.  OCXLIX,  No.  IV.— 1865. 
i>e9eriptio%  of  a  new  apedei  of  HombiU  by 
Ocupt.  S.  R.  TiGKVLL,  Priricipal  Jist.  Oommr., 
T^noBurm  Provimeu^  £1.  Az,  8oe,  Tr.  p. 
S74.  TemerU's  SkeUhes  of  the  NaJhtral  Histcry 
•/  (kylon,  p.  242-:i48. 

BUOH,  DuK.  Calamus  aromaticns. 

BITCH,  Bkvo.  Zingiber  aemmbet. 

BUGH,  DuK.  Sweet  Flag,  Aeoma  ^lamns. 

BUOHANAKA.  Sanb.  Qronnd-nut :  Araobis 
hypogwa. 


BUCltAirAN,  Dr.  Francis,  who  tftehmds 
added  the  surname  of  Hamifton,  a  medied 
officer  of  the  Indian  army.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Oangea.  In  1 800  and  1801 
made  a  '*  Journey  from  If adraa  thtoagb  the 
oountriea  of  Myaore^  Oanara,  and  MaUb&r," 
noder  the  ordera  of  the  llarquia  of  Wellnlqf, 
for  the  expieaa  purpose  of  invesiigatiDg  ike 
state  of  agrieultura,  arte,  and  oommme,  and 
his  report  was  printed.  He  introdaeed  into  htt 
Commentary  npon  Rheede'a  Hortua  MaUbari- 
cus,  published  in  the  Linnean  Society^a  Tran- 
sactiona.  Vols.  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  dsKrip- 
tions  of  aeveral  new  Peninsular  speeies,  Au* 
thor  of  account  of  Nepaul.  Edinburgh,  1819, 
1  Vol. — lYavels  through  Mysore,  Canan,  and 
Malabar.  LoncL  1807,  3  Vols.— Geogra- 
phical and  Statistical  description  of  Dinapore. 
CaicuUa,  1883, 1  Vol.-^¥ishes  of  the  Gtagu. 
Edin.  18S2.— Statistical  ecconnt  of  Diaajpur. 
Cdctata :  published  ma  an  Appeadix  to  the 
^leaninga  in  8oieiiee.-^See  Dr.  BuUt-i  Oaf' 
logue. 

BUCHANANIAAKGUBTIFOLIA— i?wi. 

Spondiaa  aittiplteifoUak— iZoML 
Kangifera  aziJlarie. — Lam» 
Cambeaaedia. — KufUh, 

Thia  tree  growa  in  the  hills  of  the  soatk  of 
India,  in  the  Adjnnia  inmcleaeiid  i»sesBsboat 
Bangoon. — Voigt.  MeCleUand. 

BUCHANANIA      LATIFOLIA.— JIo^  ; 

W.  ^A. 

Chirongia  sapida. — Buch  t 
Spondiaa  elliptica. — RM. 

MAflU 


Piyalal Benq* 

Thit-Mif BUBM. 

JLiftB-lWOfli,  a .      ft 

Lninbo „ 

NoM  kool Cav. 

Pis^Sal Oc2. 

Pujalt fti»i>. 

Piar  cheronji Hmo, 

Chironji „ 

CkarooK  of  Bdmbay  „ 

Chtf «  «,.iiAflB. 

Dhan 


^.•* .  •  •  ..ito  •  • .  *• 


f» 


Panj....^ 

Chara...  .M risi 

Kaat  maogo Tim. 

Mowda «  »i 

ChanMsliottv Tiii. 

Ohar»  pappn  do^.  t, 
€hani<4tiaau4i..^.  % 
China  moraUi.....'} 

Jtru-inaaiTfi n 

dara-puppoa *  •• 

Chaio Uw*- 


This  straight<>growiog  handsotne  forest  tree 
with  fragrant  ilowers,  is  common  for  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Jumna».in  the  lower  bills*  It 
grows  in  AjmeSr.  In  the  Btrmbay  Presidency, 
is  found  more  inland  than  in  the  coast  juDgks. 
In  CanaiB  and  Sunda,  it  is  mok  freqosift  sl»^ 
the  ghaU,  particularly  north  of  Bandeliee,  and 
Dr.  Gibson  deseribea  the  wood  aa  ra&er  strong 
and  tough,  but  seldom  found  s^utriog  above 
four  inches,  or  of  thickness  more  fliAi  suffideat 
for  posts.  The  ttee  ilboeuds  in  Mysore  apd 
Caddapah,  and  oocora  ia  Cdttabk  whem  its 
useful  wood  is  worked  up  gaaarally  into  fon»- 
ture.  house  doors  and  windowa.  l^ressas*  wua 
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BUGKABIA. 


BUCHABIA. 


c.   U  n^itu  lo  be  polubed,   oUierwiie  it 

laioi,  of  a  burnt  Bienna  colouTi  any  olotk 
roughi  into  oonUtit  with  it*  lo  Oanjam  and 
kmiur  it  has  an  extreme  height  of  36  feet 
Qd  a  eireumfereace  of  :i  feet^  aad  the  height 
'om  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
nooh  is  15  feet«  There,  Imllock  yokes  are 
jmetitnes  made  of  the  wood,  thongh  it  is 
bieflj  used  for  firewood.  From  theae  accounts, 

would  seem  to  be,  in  peninsular  India,  a  ra* 
Iff  hwd,  tough,  strong  and  durable  wood  ; 
at  Dr.  firandis  tells  us  that  in  Burmah  it  is 

soft,  light  wood  and  not  used  :  that  a  cnbic 
wt  weighs  iba«  36,  that  in  a  full  grown  tree 
B  Kood  soil  the  average  length  of  the  tronk 
1 20  feet  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
om  the  ground  is  6  feet  and  that  it  sells  at  4 
HDis  per  cubic  foot.     Sp.  Gr.  0*876. 

It  bears  a  fruit  about  the  edse  of  a  small 
kerry,  in  long  bunches^  colour  of  a  darkish 
urple :  the  kernels,  or  seeds,  which  axe  covered 
itb  a  double  shell,  after  being  prepared  by 
le  natives,  are  sold  in  the  bazaara  of  India, 
)ur  or  five  pounds  for  a  rupee  ;  they  poeaeas 
tie  flavor  of  almonds,  aad  are  used  as  such  by 
^e  native  confectioners,  the  fruit  is  agreeable, 
Dd  the  seed,  called  Ghtronji,  Sind,  Chara- 
appoe,  iVisft.,  haaa  very  pleasant  rich  flavour, 
lie  fruit  when  ripe  in  May  is  gathered  by  the 
IbeeU  then  soaked  in  water  to  soften  the  ou^er 
alp,  when  it  is  washed  and  rubbed  off  by  ihe 
andi :  the  little  nut  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
fterwards  broken  between  a  common  chuc- 
eeor  stone  hand«mill,  such  as  is  used  for 
rinding  wheat :  the  kernels  are  then  sifted  and 
rionowed.  This  kernel  of  the  Bncb&nania 
tliroila  is  much  uaed  in  native  confectionary. 
'he  oilj  kernel  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
nhmies  with  milk,  and  is  oonsidered  a  great 
tlicacv.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  eaten  by 
be  natives,  to  promote  fatness,  they  abound  in 

straw-colored,  sweet  tasted  and  limpid  oil 
'bich  is  seldom  extracted  though  a  very  fine 
il  might  be  expressed  from  the  seed.  Its  bark 
nued  by  tanners.  In  hindu  poetry,  its  hand- 
one  white  flower  fumiahes  a  simile  for  pretty 
?ei,  and  ia  held  to  be  aaered  to  Vtabnu. — 
fi^  ElMkiUon,  Dr.  irtfing^  Eng.  Ope., 
'ht.  Gih9&n,  BrundiSf  and  Mcaon,  CaL  Cat, 
f  1862,  Vfrifft.  Useful  PlanU,  Flor,  Amdh, 
WU,  SundboiA.  Eton.  Frod,  Ftmjdby  page 

BUCHANANIA  VARIEGATAt 
Kachnar,  Hind. 

A  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore,  with  hard»  whit- 
^  yellow  timber.— Oi^.  Cat,  JEx.  1 862. 

BUCHAPATA,  in  Lang.  «3^  «0'  E.  and 
^.  18^  18' N. 

BUOHABIA.  also  called  Little  Bueharia, 
^  Eutem  l\itke6tan«  bounded  on  the  North 


by  Mmigolia,  on  the  Satt  by  the  Shami  or  Xobi 
desert,  on  the  West  by  Kokan  and  Badaklv- 
sfaan,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Tsnng  Lung  or 
Kora  Koram  range  of  hills,  which  separates 
little  Bnoharia  from  Little  Tibet.    Perhapa  the 
term  Eastern  Turkestan  should  be  alone  retaiaed 
The  inhabitants  of  the  oountry^  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  little  Bnoharia,  eall  theinselvee 
Turks.    They  speak  the  Turkish  language,  and 
profess   the  mafaomedan  religion.    As  to  the 
other  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabit  the  countriea 
which    extend    northwards    to    the    Bussion 
frontiers,  westwards  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Southwards  to  A^hanistan,-^tbe  greater  part 
are  descendants  of  Turks  and  it  would  be  more 
proper   to  give  to  all    these    countries,  the 
general  name  of  Turkestan  dividing  it  in  Ihe 
following  manner: — let,  Northern  or  Bnaaian 
Turkestan,  comprehending  in  it  the  three  bordea 
of  the  Kirghis  nation ;  2ndly,  Southern  Turkes- 
tan, iahabited  by  the   Khivan,   Turkoman  and 
Kaiakalpack  and  inclndina  alao  great  Bueharia^ 
Kokaud,  and  Tashkend ;  3rdly,  Eastern  Turkea* 
tan,    comprising    Little    Bucfaaria,    which    ia 
subject  to  China.    At  present  the  Chmese  and 
Maotohoos  eall  by  the  name  of  *^  hoei  hoei,"  all 
the  mahometan   tribes  who  live  under  theif 
dominion*    This  word,  therefore,  haa  ceased  to 
designate  a  nation.    Ajb  the  Ouigour  Hoei  hou» 
calM  simply  Hoei  hoei  under  the   Bieagol 
dynasty  of  Yuan,  were  mahometana,  thia  name 
is  appUed  by  the  Chineae  to  all  those  of  the 
same  religion,  in  the  same    manner  aa  the 
Ruasiaas  are  often  called   Greeks,  beeanae  they 
are  of  the  Greek  church.     The  inhabitaata  <rf 
the  towns  of  Little  Bueharia  are  in  part  descend* 
aata  of  the  ancient  Ouigour  or    Hoei  bou, 
and  eoneequently  Turks  ;  in  part  Sarti,  or 
Baeharians,  who  are  scattered  as  ssercbaota  all 
over  central  Asia,  and  who  are  Persians.  There 
are  many  of  them  at  Peking,  Hang  tohcou  fou, 
Canton,  and  other  commercial  dtiea  of  Ohtna« 
Their  mother  tongue  ia  Persian,  but  they  also 
speak  the  Oriental  Turki,  which  is  the  general 
kngtaage  of  ThirkiBtan,  and  the  most  diffused  in 
little  Bttchaiia.     The  Ouigour  writing  eharao* 
ter  was  the  original  source  of  those  stUl  used 
by  tbe  M^oagol,  and   Mancho,  and  was  itaelf 
almost  certainly  derived  from  the  old  8f  riao 
nharader  Unougb  the  Nestocians.  The  modem 
Tartar  characters  are  written  (and,  it  ia  pnh* 
ftumed,  read)  m  vertical  lines  from  top  te  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  the  lines  succeeding  each  •other 
from  left  to  right.    What  Ouigour  meant  with 
Mongol  authors  is  doubtful^  but  the  people  and 
language  so  called  by  the  Western  Asiatics 
were  Turkish.     Captain  Talikbanoff  speaks  of 
the  hinguage  now  in  use  at  Kashgar  as  being 
Uigur,  but  it  is  not  dear  whether  he  maana 
that  this  tana  is  known  to  the  natiYas.— *£ui- 
iians  in  Cent,  Asia,  p.  67 .    YvU  Gatluijff  I. pi 
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B  aCKLET-UX-MALIC. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Soft.     TimkawskCs  Journey  to  Fekinf^  Vot^ 
I.pp.  6,878-79. 

BUOHARIAN  RUUBARB.  See  Rhubarb. 
'  BUCHOOTI,  a  njput  tribe  ia  Jonpur  and 
Gorttkpur.     They  were  formerly  notorious  for 


BUCKLATUL-MUB^IK,  Abib.  Pot- 
tulaca  quadrifida. 

BUOKNAU,  iu  Long.  ZlT  58'  £.  and  Lit 
Si*'  9'  N. 

BUCKOBEE,  in  L.  69'^  %r  £.  aad  22«  I' 


turbulence,  part  of  tliem  became    mahomedans    N. 


prior  to  Sekundar  Lodi's  rule.  The  Bilk-hurii, 
the  Raj  war,  the  Knjkomar  are  offthoott  from 
the  Bnchgoti — EUiot, 

BUCHNAG,  Hind.  The  root  of  Gloriosa 
anperba  :  also,  in  Bombay,  as  Yutsunab,  of  La* 
genandra  toxcaria. 

BUCUSBAUM,     GiR.  Box  wood. 

BUGUU,  Bbmq.  The  leaves  of  speoies  of 
Barosma,  used  in  medicine. 

BUGIOS  ZIMBOS,  6p.  Cowries. 

BUCILCHI,  Hind.  FieabMne. 

BUCKLALL.  Hino  ?  A  close  straighU 
grained  wood,  light,  tough  and  strong ;  grows 
in  the  Sauthal  jungles  from  Raneebahal  to 
Hatdiha  or  about  forty  miles,  but  not  very 
plentiful.  Is  suitable  for  timber  bridges.— > 
€aL  Engineer  i  Journal^  1860. 

BUCKLANDFA,  Speem.  A  magnificent 
tree  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreens  of  Sikkiro.  One  seen 
i>y  Dr.  Hooker  had  a  trunk  twenty-one  feet, 
seven  inches  in  girth,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  unbranched  for  forty  feet. 
Ferns  and  the  beautiful  air-plant  Calogyne 
Walliehii  grew  on  ita  branches,  with  other 
orchids,  while  Clemaiit  and  Staunionia  climbed 
the  trunk.  This  superb  tree  is  a  great  desi- 
deratum in  English  gardens  ;  Or.  Hooker  be- 
lieves it  would  thrive  in  the  warm  west  of 
England.  Its  wood  is  brown,  and  not  valu- 
able as  timber,  but  the  thick,  bright,  glossy, 
evergreen  foliage  is  particularly  handsome,  and 
so  is  the  form  of  the  crown.  It  is  also  intereat- 
ing  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  from  the 
woody  fibre  being  studded  with  those  curious 
microscopic  discs  so  characteristic  of  pines,  and 
which  when  occurring  on  fossil  wood  are  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  natural  family  to 
which  such  wooda  belong.  Geologists  should 
bear  in  mind  that  not  only  does  the  whole 
flatural  order  to  which  Bucklandia  belongs, 
possess  this  character,  but  also  various  species 
of  MagnoliaaecB  found  in  India,  Australia, 
Borneo,  and  South  America. — Hooker  Sim. 
Jour.  Vol.  IL  page  186. 

BUCKLANDIA  POPULNEA.  R.  Brown. 
Chriff.  A  large  tree  of  the  Khassia  mountains 
from  Cherra  Poonjee  to  Sarureem*  Flowers 
small  and  greenish. —  Voigt,  53. 

BUCKLER,  £ng.  The  buckler  or  shield  is 
the  tray  ia  which  gifts  are  presented  by  the 
llajpoots.— Toef «  Rajasthan,  Yd.  I.  p,  474. 

.    BUCKLET-UL*MALIC»   AiUB    Fumaria 
pfficinalis.  Fumitory. 


BUCKOULY,  in  L.  S%^  58'  E.  and  L  26» 
33'  N. 

BUCERA.  inL.  82'>  62' E.  and  L.  SG"" 
63' N. 

BUCKRAH,  in  L.  87**  25'  E.  and  L.  25» 
49' N. 

BUCKRAM,  Eno. 

Bongmn Fb.     Tela    oollate-o-gommtU 


Schettre.. Gas. 

^teife 

Leinwaod, 


i> 


KUanka. 
Bucaraa 


•ft      • ««    •« 


It. 
...Bus. 

.  ...Sp. 


— McCulloch- 

BUCKRBAH,  in  L.  69'  54' E.  and  L,  88'' 
21' N. 

BUCK8ERRA,  in  L.  71*  14'  L  and  L.  11* 
28' 

BUCKSBRRA,  in  L.  70«*  12'  E.  sndL 
21^  25^  N. 

BUCKTHORN".     Euphorbia  titbymaloides. 

BUCKUMy    Pbrs.  Pterocarpus  santalinui. 

BUCKUMPTA,  in  L.  91'  8^  E.  aod  L. 
23«  29*  N. 

BUCKWHEAT,  Eng.  Fagopyrum. 

B16   Sarrasin..... Fa. 

B16  Noir „ 

Bucbweizen Qbb. 

H«ide  Kom „ 

Grano  Saraoeno It. 

FagRina ,. 

Jrraiiia...,««  ......    .  ...,^ 

Fagopyrum  emargi 

natum Lat. 

„    esouleiitum     „ 
Darau  of  Chenab  ....Pan. 
Bapu  Drawodo 


Obal 
Ogal  .  .. 

Ulgo 

Phapar 
fhapara 

•The 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


*9 

.Ravi. 

..   SCT. 

•    •» 

.Kavi. 


Phulaa  of  Chenab... Sirr. 
Trumba  ...  do  Kasbxis. 

Kala do 

Braa do 

Bros do 

Karma  brea  do 

Trao do 

Rjao do 

Katu. do 

,,    trmo  ..  do 

TBabri d(x 

Tatarua .... 

Gryka n 

Pohanoa  ..  ^ n 

GretBoha Ri* 

Tiigo SpaB. 


...    bCT, 
CSUIiB. 
...  f 

Ladik. 

•  •■  n 
...KlTL 

...  PiTI. 

...  Sit. 
.  ...Pol 


Trigo  Negro n 

grain  of  Fagopyrum  emarginsiom 
MeisH,  and  F.  esouleutum«  Mcench,  ere  both 
known  as  buck  wheat,  and  are  cultiratiid 
abnndautly  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Hifflt- 
laya,  at  about  six  thousand  feet  on  the  Jbelunit 
five  to  ten  thousand  on  the  Chenab  aod  oo 
the  Ravi,  eight  to  nine  thousand.  Dr.  Thomioa 
saw  it  13,000  feet  in  Zanskar,  Drs.  Stewart 
and  Cayley  at  13,000  and  14,0U0  feet  ia 
Ladak.  Bears  are  more  fond  of  this  when  grov- 
ing  than  of  any  other  food,  the  leaves  are 
much  used  in  Lahul  as  a  potherb,  in  Ibe 
hills^  the  buck  wheat  grain  is  considered  in- 
ferior  to  millet,  but  much  is  taken  to  the 
plains,  where  it  used  by  the  hindus  on  tbei^ 
"  ban"  or  fast  days,  it  bciug  then  "plialahar*. 
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BUDAGA* 


BUDAQA* 


r  lawful.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
entral  Asia,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  beeu 
rst  brought  to  Europe  in  tne  early  part  of  the 
rtlfth  centary,  a(  the  time  of  the  crusades  for 
le  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
inoens*  The  cultivation  of  buck-wheat,  in 
urope  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  ia  princi- 
iliy  confined  to  Great  Britain,  France,  bwit- 
rUnd,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden, 
ussifl,  China,  Tartary^  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada, 
id  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the 
Dited  States.  In  America  from  30  to  45 
ishels  per  acre  may  be  considered  as  an 
'tngG  yield  iu  favourable  seasons  and  sitaa- 
ms,  but  60  or  more  bushels  are  not  unfre- 
tentiy  produced.  In  Britain  the  produce 
iries  from  8  to  4  quarters  per  acre.  The 
iintity  of  seeds  sown  is  5  to  8  pecks  the 
re.  Aceording  to  the  census  returns  of  1840, 
le  annual  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States 
118  7,391,743  bushels,  of  1S50,  8,950,916 
nbels'  The  average  annual  imports  of  buck- 
beat  into  Britain  have  not  exceeded  1,OOQ 
Mrters,  until  1852,  when  they  reached  8,085 
urters.  A  small  quantity  of  the  meal  is  also 
loually  imported. — Simmotids,  p.  259.  Dr,J. 
Stewart.  AfcCulloeh. 
BUD.  See  Buddha. 

BUD,  Pbrs,  Hind.  Existence  •  Bud-o-basb, 
felihood-Bod-nabood,  life  and  death. 
BUD,  UiND.  Malaoochffite  pectinate. 
BUDA.    In  hindu   astronomy,  the  planet 
ercury. 

BUDADA,  SiNOH.   Wednesday. 
BUDAB££R,    in  L.   71''  42'  £.  and  L. 
I*  1'  N. 

BUDADANEDI,  Txl.  Careya  arborea,  R. 
BUDADI  GUMAJ)!,  Tbl.  Benincasa  ceri- 
n. 

BUD  AG  A,  the  most  numerous  tribe  on  the 
eilgbeny  bills.  They  aUte  that  about  400 
Mu  ago,  their  ancestors  came  from  the 
aiusal  hills  aixty  milea  South  East  of  the 
wn  of  Mysore.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be 
DodificatioD  of  the  Canarese  word,  Yuddaca, 
North,  and  they  undoubtedly  speak  an  ancient 
it  organized  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  but  whe* 
er  famine  or  persecution  drove  them  from 
eir  own  country  is  not  knowu.  They  are  of 
ir  complexion  and  handsome. 
In  1825,  the  men  were  1,665,  women 
B96,  boys  J,161,  girls  632«->5,147,  inhabit- 
TiUaf^es  35,  houses  1,651. 
In  1847,  the  population  of  the  Badagaa  was 
569.  distributed  over  237  villages, 
in  1867,  it  is  said  to  comprise  17,778  souls, 
itributed  over  4,071  houses. 
They  have  the  usual  elongated  head  of  the 
QinauUr  hindu  races*  The  average  of  25, 
en«of  33*8  years  of  age,  was  66' 7  inches, 
dtbdrweight.lbs.  110*76.. 


The  average  of  25  women,  of  27*68  years/ • 
were   of  height   58  51    inches,  and     weight 
lbs.  92.     They  have  the  usual  asiatic  features 
with  a  feminine  caste.     They  are  agricultural, 
and  when  they  arrived  they  acknowledged    the 
proprietorship  of  the  Toda  as  prior  occupant 
races   to  whom    they   promised    a     landtax 
of  one-sixth     of  the     produce    which    they 
still  continue  to  pay,  though  with  occasional 
demurring.  The  Toda  race  call  them  *'  May"  or 
fsther-in-law.     Both  men  and  women    work 
in  the  fields,  but  of  late  years,  a  large  number 
of  men  find  employment  sa  labourers  and  arti- 
zans.    The  other  hill  tribes  on  the  hills  live  in 
isolated  communities  but.  the  Budsga  dwell 
in  villages  on   a  rising  ground,  in  streets  run*' 
ning  in  parallel  lines,  in  thatohed  houses  built 
of  stone  and  mud,  and  divided  into  separste* 
compartments    with  a  double  tier  of  lofts  and 
with  a  wide  terrace  in  front  as  a  drying,  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  floor.    The  door  way,  43 : 
inches  high  and26i  broad  is  their  only  opening. 
The  cattle  sre  penned  in  an  adjoining  cow  house 
or  shed.     One  wrirer  says  they  arrange  them^ 
selves  as  Aravar,  Lingaet,  Odykary  and  Toray* 
en.  Dr.  Short  says  they  have  eighteen  aeota  or 
castes,  of  whom  he  names  the  Woodearu  and 
Haruvaru    as    priestly    castes,  the    Uattara, 
Anearu,   Mari,   Kasturi,  Dumah,  Gonsja  and; 
Manika  as  ryots  atid  labourers ;  the  Vellaler, 
a  race  from  the  plains,  the  Kumbararu  or  pot-" 
maker ;  Kongaru  and  Lingadhari  who  are  of  the 
Lingaet  sect ;  the  Adikari ;  the  Kannkaru  or 
accountant;    the  Chittre  ontcastes  from  the 
Woodearu  Belli,  descendants  of  silversmiths ; 
Koonde  dwelling  amongst  the  Koonda  hills,  and 
the  Torea,  the  lowest  of  all  the  18  castes. 
The  arrangements  on   betrothal,  are  madebj; 
the  parents,  but  the  marriage  only  takes  place 
when  grown  up,  Polyandry  does  not  prevail  but 
divorce  is.  easily  obtained.    The  men  dress  like- 
the  people  of  the  plains.    The  women  look  like 
mummies.      They   wrap  a  cloth  round   their 
bodies  from  below  their  arms  to  their  hips,  and 
fasten  it  with   a  cord  below  their  arms  and 
around  their  hips,  the  arms  and  shoulders  and 
their  legs  below    the  knees  are  bare.     A  scsrf 
goes  round  the  head  and  is  let  fall  behind.  The. 
womenare  of  domestic  habits,aud  kind  and  affeo* 
tionate  mothers.     They  are  simple,  modest  and 
retiring.    They  seem  now  to  be  following  three 
forma  of  the  hindn   religions  the  Saiva^  the 
Vira  Saiva  snd    the  Vaishnava.      But    the 
increased  intercourse  with  the  plaina  may  have 
taught  them  this,  as  formerly  they   claimed   ear 
their  deity,  *'  Hettee*du,"  an  old  man,  and  ''  He- 
reardu,  who,  they  aaid,  conducted  them  to  the 
mountains.    But  they  have  nume^us  deities. 
A  chief  deity  is  in  Bungasawmy  peak,  where 
men  of  the  Irular  tribe  officiate  as  priests  and 
offerings  of  ghi  and  fruits  ar^  made ;  another 
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BUDH. 


BUnH. 


deity  i$  on  a  droog  near  the  villase  of  Holli- 
kiil  where  a  Badaga  priest,  officiates  and  tbere 
are  other  male  and  feniMle  gods.  Many  are 
oomparativdy  wealthy.  They  can  neither  read 
nor  write-^they  are  timid  and  superstitious 
haunted  with  a  dread  of  evil  spirits  and  are  de* 
oeitful,  ungrateful  and  false.  They  are  in  per- 
piBtual  fear  of  the  Korambar,  to  whose  aoreery 
and  witcheraft  they  attribute  all  accidents  and 
ailments  whioh  bafal  themselves,  their  cattle  and 
crops  and  in  their  delusions  they  hsTe  killed 
Korumbars  and  suffered  from  it :  Nevertbelees 
they  get  the  Korumbar  to  officiate  as  priests  at 
all  social  ceremonial  oecasions.  Thev  both  burn 
and   bury  their  dead.— J^rs.  B^tikie^  Latham, 

akorl- 

BUDIISHI  in  L.  lA"^  IT  £.  aod  L.  84<^ 
36' N. 

BUDIMA,  Tbl.  Cnctinris.— Z. 

BUDAMARA,  (or  Ckipitdi.)  Tel.  Grewia 
aalvifoUa. — Heyne. 

BUDAMF,  HiKD.    Terminslia  eatapa. 

BUD-ANAR,  Hindi  of  Kaugra,  Msrlea 
begonifolia.    See  Memoika. 

BUDAR,  HiNp.     Fieea  Webbisna. 

BUDARENJ,  Tbl.  Capparis  divaricate. 
JLoitii,  889. 

.  BUDAYOON  in  L.  79*  8'  E,  and  L.  28^ 
3'  N. 

.  BUDDA  BASARA  or  PAMBUDDA,  Tel. 
Physalis  Peruviana,  L.  also  Gardiospermum 
balicaeaburo.  Both  have  bladderv  capsules. 

BUDDA  KAKAa/^  or  ULLENA  TIQE, 
Tbl.  Gardiospermum  halioaeabum,  L» 

BUDDAM,  Guz.    Amygdalus  communis. 

BUDDANEDI,  Tbl.     Gareya  arborea. 

BUDDATUMMA^Til.  Aoacia  Roxburghii, 
W,  4s  A.  856. 

BUDDERI,  Saks.  Zysyphus  jujuba. 

BUDDAH  MANJI,  also  called  Manji- 
haram^  a  village  deity  of  the  Sonthal,  a  stone 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  village  in  an  open 
shed.  The  shed  is  called  Buddhathau.  See 
Ho  ;  India,  p.  328  ;  Sonthal. 

BUDH  in  the  hindu  astronomy,  the  planet 
mercury,  and  it  is  deemed  fortunate  to  be  Horn 
under  this  plsnet-  Budh  presides  over  Wed- 
nesday, Budhwar,  dies  Mereurii :  in  one  of  the 
Zodiacs,  he  is  seated  on  a  earpet,  holding  in 
bis  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  lotus  •  in  another,  he 
is  shown  riding  on  an  eagle,  and  elsewhere  he 
is  described  as  sitting  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions  ; 
and  bv  Ward  as  sitting  on  a  lion. 

BUDH.  An  anoestor  of  a  branch  of  the  great 
hindu  people  of  a  time  prior  to  authentic  his- 
Cory,  He  is  traced  np  to  Brahma  from  whom 
he  descends  through  Atri,  Samudra,  Chandra  or 
Soma,  and  Vrishpati.  Budh  is  said  to  have 
iharried  Ila,  dangbter  of  Ikshwakn,  and  the 
descendants  of  this  union  were,  in  succession, 
Pomravs)  Ayu  or  Taou  3  ^ehas  or  Nohus,  and 


Yavat.  Ayu  or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  TSrtir 
and  Ghrnese  genealogists  as  their  great  progenia 
tor,  and  from  Yayat  sprang  three  great  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Puru  and  Oora  or  Oorvasa,  from  each  of 
whom  came  many  dynasties  ruling  on  the  Isdni, 
in  Hindustan,  Assam,  Ava  and  Ghioa.  The 
great  tlya  was  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  and  five 
members  of  it  formed  Fanehalika  or  Pasehal* 
desa  and  the  seed  of  Bajeswa  occupied  all  tba 
countries  on  the  Indus.  Of  the  three  liaee,  the 
Yadu,  Puru  and  Oora,  the  Yadn  besame  ihe 
most  illustrious.  The  descendants  of  Budk  and 
Ila  were  known  as  the  Gbandravanu,  Soma- 
vansa,  and  Indovanaa,  all  of  these  meaninj;  tba 
Lunar  race,  but  the  fame  of  the  Yada  te)ip«ed 
the  prior  deaignatione,  and  Ihroughout  India 
the  Lunar  race  came  to  be  styled  YadttvaoiM. 
The  Yadu  held  territories  in  Hindustan,  about 
AUshabad,  but,  seemingly,  In  small  rrpnblian 
States,  some  of  which  were  staked  aad  lost  «t 
ptay.  The  relatives  then  fought  for  ddfiioion, 
for  eighteen  days,  on  the  field  of  *Kuru  Kbet. 
There  was  no  battle  of  armies,  but  a  leriea  of 
single  combats  with  treaoherous,  cruel,  lu^ 
prises  during  which  nearly  all  of  the  Tada 
felli  and,  at  the  dose,  of  those  rsmainiog 
several,  amongst  whem  Kristna  was  one, 
emigrated.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Msbt- 
bharata.  After  the  combats,  the  Yada  leem  to 
have  left  the  Gangea,  and  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Dwarica,  to  have  crossed  the  Indus,  pasied 
Zabniifithan  and  founded  Gajni  and  Samarewd, 
but  to  have  swept  back  on  the  Indus  isto 
Ouzerat  and  the  Indian  deaert  from  whioh  tbey 
expelled  the  Langaha,  Johya,  Mobile,  &c.  aod 
founded  successfully  Tannote,  Derrawul  and 
Jeysulmir.  They  are  now  known  aa  the  Bhattiof 
Jeyaulmir,  the  Jharijafa  of  Gutoh  Bhoe},the  tiibes 
occupying  Kerouli  and  Subbulghur  on  th« 
Ghumbul  and  the  Bumaitcha  on  the  Gbumbul. 
The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  have  bees 
of  Yadu  origin.  The  Hya  also  was  a  hranehof 
the  Yadu,  some  of  whom  formed  Paoehaldesa  or 
Panehalika,  and  the  ased  of  Bajeswa  at  ose 
time  occupied  all  the  countries  oa  the  Indos- 
TheBhatti  and  Jharijab  trace  their  desoeol 
from  Budh  and  Krishna,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  occupy  the  Indian  desert  from  the  Sotiej 
to  the  ocean.  In  the  above  view,  Badh  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  man,  Br anha,  and  Budk 
aeems  to  have  been  the  first  emigrsat  frajn 
Saca-dwipa  or  Scythia,  into  Hindustan,  vis. 
about  B.  G.  2,400,  to  have  been  a  oontenporsiy 
of  Ikshwaktt  and  to  have  married  hiadsvghter 
Ila.  Between  Budh  and  Krishna  was  a  period 
of  1,200  years.  But  bts  desoendsDU  dei^ 
Budh  and  in  hindu  mythology  he  is  deacribeo 
as  of  Lunar  origin,  the  aon  of  Soma  or  Chandra 
or  Inda,  the  moon,  by  Bohini.  The  date  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Budh  is  not  kaovn  ;  t^«* 
seem  to  have  been  5fi  alaoa  of  tU  Iii'«  *^ 
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ere  dktiDgmahed  by  aamas  of  aoimals,  Uk- 
ac,  the  serpent ;  aswa,  iJkn  hone ;  saaeu,  the 
ire ;  lomri.or  nomri  the  fox,  &c.  ko ,  aad  the 
ibiem  of  Budh  was  the  serpeBt.  Prior  to  the 
jGoatioa  of  Krishna,  Budh  was  worshipped 
all  theYadu  as  the  great  ancestor  (Pitris- 
in)  of  the  lunar  race.  The  firincipal  shrine  of 
idh  was  at  Dwariea,  where  he  still  receives 
oration  as  Budha  Trivikrama.  But  by  the  dei- 
ation  of  Krishna  whose  emblem  was  the  esgle, 
riabna's  mysteries  superseded  the  simpler  wor- 
Ip  of  Budh.  The  worship  of  Bal,  or  the  sun, 
Bal-nstfa,  and  of  the  moon,  as  that  of  Budh, 
m  to  have  co-existed,  and  an  amalgama- 
IB  had  oceurred,  as  the  serpent  was  made  to 
ine  tonnd  the  lingam  aa  at  the  ahrine  of 
iliogs.  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  that  the 
iyinal  worship  of  Budh  was  monotheistic, 
d  that  prior  to  the  rise  of  Vishnuum  the 
ree  idoUtrous  classes  of  Hindustan  were 
(sdurers  ofSurva  and  the  descendants  of 
idh  who  preserved  the  serpent  sign  of  their 
K,  aod  Krishna's  followers  who  adopted  the 
ik, -  TocTe  BajoMthan,  Vol.  Lp.  533-536. 
BUDDHA.  .  This  titto  is  usually  employed 
desi|rnate  an  eminent  religious  teaeher  from 
lose  doctrines  have  sprung  up  the  various 
IDS  of  the  biiddhist  religion  which  are  found 
trailing  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepal,  in  Tibet,Tartary, 
mgolis,  in  Burmah,  Biam,  Anam,  Cambodia 
1  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China,  Japan, 
nnoaa  and  Corea,  amongst  222,000,000  of 
>pk  Its  votaries  far  outnumber  those  of  all 
ier  creeds,  except  the  chrisiian,  and  they 
m  one  fourth  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
iitiaQs  number  about  270  millions ;  the 
ddbists  about  222  millions  ;  who  are  dis- 
!>Qted  as  follows  : — ^China,  170  milliona  ; 
MD,  25;  Anam  14;  Siam,  3;  Ava,  8; 
K  I  ;  and  Ceylon,  1  ;  toUl,  222  millions. 
Fbe  Beverend  Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  (ierman 
inate  of  the  biiddhists  of  our  day  at  869 
ilioDs.  Major  Cunningham  however  haa  222 
llioLs,  and  is  probnbly  nearly  right.  But  he 
I  omitted  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  or  has  indud- 
tbetn  in  his  estimate  for  China,  which  is  170 
llions. 

Boddha,  in  Sanacrit  means  wisdom,  supreme 
elligeDoe,  and  the  words  Buddha,  Booda, 
tta,  aad  others  of  nearly  similar  sound,  are 
re  Tsrieties,  in  diflferent  parts  of  India,  in 
bography  snd  pronunciation  ;  and  so,  per- 
a,  is  the  Bud,  or  IWud,  of  the  ancient  pagan 
lbs ;  Pout,  in  Siam  ;  Pott,  or  Poti,  in  Tibet ; 
I  But,  in  Cochin  China.  The  Chinese  having 
By  or  D,  in  their  alphabet,  and  their  Ian- 
i|;e  being  mooosyllsbic,  they  have  further  sof- 
ed  this  term  into  Fo,  Fo-e,  or  Fo-Hi  •  they 
)  call  him  Xa-ka,  a  vsriatioa  perhaps  of  the 
iian  Sakya« 

I'akiog  the  term  in  the  simple  sense  of  a 
gioua  teacher,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 


there  had  been  many  a  Buddha  prior' to  the  ad- 
vent of  Sakya-Binha  to  whom  the  term  is  now 
restricted  by  the  people  of  Europe.  Sakya. 
Sinha  dedsres  he  was  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha 
and  says,  of  another,  '*  Bhagava  Metteyo  is 
yet  to  come."  Colonel  Tod  is  of  opinion  (Vol. 
I  p.  90.)  that  there  had  been  four  distinguiahed 
Buddhaa  or  wise  men,  teachers  in  India,  of 
a  monotheism  which  they  brought  from  Central 
Asia,  with  their  science  and  the  arrow  or  nail- 
headed  written  character.  The  first  Boodha 
he  considers  was  Budh  the  parent  of  the  Lunar 
race,  B.  C.  2,250.  The  second  (twenty-second 
of  the  Jains),  Naimnath,  B.  0.  1120.  The 
third  (twenty-third  of  the  Jains),  Parswanatb, 
B.  C.  650.  The  fourth  (twentv-fourth  of  the 
Jains),  Mahavira,  B.  C  533. 

The  term  is  now  tisuslly  confined  to  Sakya 
Sinha,  a  Kshatrya,  son  of  Suddho-dana,  king  of 
Hagadha.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
B^  C.  598»  at  Kapala  vasta,  the  chief  town  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  ssme  name,  lying  to  the 
north  of  tbe  present  Oudh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountaina  of  Nepaul.  His  mother  was 
Maya-Devi,  daughter  of  king  Suppra-Buddha, 
also  a  Sakia,  and  her  son  hsd  the  name  of 
Sakya  from  that  of  his  clain.  He  married  Gopa, 
also  of  the  Sakya  race,  and  they  had  one  son. 
Sakya  Sinha  was  slso  called  Gautama,  from 
tbe  name  of  his  olan  or  *'  Got,"  and  he  after^ 
wards  had  many  attributive  appellations  given 
to  him.  One  of  these  is  Bagawa  or  Bhagawat, 
a  Sanscrit  word  meaning  most  meritorious  or 
saintly  :  also,  Sakya  Muni,  the  atoner  of  the 
houae  of  Sakya  or  the  hermit  Sakya;  also,  Tatha- 
gata,  thus  gone  ;  and  Maha  Sramana  the  great 
priest :  also,  Saudho-Dani.  From  his  father 
Suddhodana  ;  Arka-Btodhu  or  Kinaman  of  the 
aun  ;  Maya  devi  Suta  or  child  of  Maya;  he  ia 
alsocalled  Buddha  Kapala  from  his  nstive  town : 
also  Gautama  Buddha  or  Buddha  Gautama,  the 
aage  Gautama  ;  and  he  called  himself  Sakya 
Gautama ;  his  secular  nsme  was  Siddbarts  ;  or 
he  by  whom  the  end  is  accomplished,  bitt  Bud* 
d'ha,  a  superior  intelligence  or  teaoheri  is  the 
ordinsry  name  in  use. 

He  is  the  But  of  the  mahomedans ;  Buddaa 
and  Sarmaues,  of  the  Greeks  ;  Mercurius  Msya 
filius,  of  Horace ;  Bud  or  Wod  of  the  Pagan 
Arabs  ;  Woden  of  the  Scandinsvians  ;  Toth, 
of  the  Egyptians ;  Fo,  Foe  ;  or  Fo-hi  or  Fo-to 
and  6a-ka  of  the  Chineae ;  Pout  and  8<Mnmo- 
no-kodam,  of  Siam  ;  Godama  of  Ava  ;  Kshaka 
or  Xa-Ka  of  Japan.  Chakabout  of  Tonquin 
China.  Chom-dan-das  and  Saogs-gyaa  of 
Tibet. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  explained  why  he, 
the  son  of  a  king,  abandoned  his  home  and 
adopted  an  aacetio  life.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  he  may  have  been  incited  thereto  by  the 
Sakya  having  been  involved  in  war  and  austain- 
ed  great  losses*  At  tbe  age  of  29,  however,  he 
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•oaghtretirenaiitfraaitfcewofld,  aadht  began 
to  praaeh  wbea  SS  ytan  of  agi^.  It  k  not  bo- 
lieted  that  hia  doetrioet  were  wbolly  Bew,  b«t 
ilMit  be  mtrdj  iiproyed  ok  beliefs  already  exkt- 
iog.  As  the  ehaiapioa  of  retigioos  liberty  and 
aoeial  equality,  Sakya  Mimt  attacked  tbe  brsb- 
Dans  ID  tbeir  weakest  and  moot  Tnlnenble 
points  ;  in  tbeir  iaipiooa  asssmption  of  all  me^ 
dktion  between  man  and  bis  Maker,  and  in  tbeir 
arrogant  elaiais  to  bereditaiy  prieatbood.  And 
bis  boldness  was  snooeiafnl ;  for  before  tbe  end 
of  bis  eareer  be  bad  seen  his  principles  sea* 
lonely  and  sueeessfhlly  promulgated  by  bis 
brahman  disciples  Saiiputra,  Mangalyasa,  An- 
aada,  and  Kasyapa,  as  well  at  by  the  yaisya 
Slatyayana  and  the  sndra  UpalL  At  his  death 
in  B.  O.  543,  hu  doctrines  had  been  ftrmly  eota- 
blithed,  and  the  divinity  of  hk  mission  waa  folly 
recogniied  by  tbe  eager  daima  preferred  by 
kiogs  and  nilera  for  relics  of  their  teacher. 
Hu  ashes  were  distributed  amongst  eight 
cities,  and  the  chaieoal  from  the  fiaoeral 
pile  was  given  to  a  ninth,  but  tbe  spread  of 
bis  iaflnenoe  u  more  dearly  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  numerous  rities  where  he  liv- 
ed and  preached*  Amongst  these  are  Cham- 
pa and  Bajagriha  on  tbe  east,  Srevasti  and 
Ksusambi  on  tbe  west.  In  the  short  space  of 
tweoty-five  years,  thk  wonderful  man  succeeded 
in  establbbing  bk  doetrines  over  the  fnirest 
dktriote  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  neighbourhood 
-of  Agra  and  Gawnpore  to  the  delta.  This 
success  was  perhaps  as  much  doe  to  the  early 
corrupt  state  of  brabmanism,  as  to  the  greater 
purity  and  more  practical  wisdom  of  his  own 
system.  His  suooese  was  sbo  partly  due  to 
the  politic  admission  of  women,  who,  even  in 
the  east,  hsvo  always  possessed  much  secret, 
though  not  apparent,  influence  over  mankind. 
To  most  of  them  tbe  words  of  Buddha  preached 
comfort  in  thk  life,  and  hope  in  the  next*  To 
the  young  widow,  the  neglected  wifo,  and  the 
east  off  mistress,  the  Buddhist  teachers  offered 
an  honourable  career  as  nuns.  Instead  of  tbe 
daily  indignities  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  grasping  rektives,  treacherous  husbands, 
and  fsitUess  lords,  tbe  most  miserable  of  tbe 
sex  could  now  share,  aHbough  still  in  an 
bumble  way,  wiA  the  general  respect  accorded 
to  all  who  had  taken  the  vows.  The  Bhikshuni 
were  indebted  to  Ananda's  iuteroession  with 
*8akya  for  their  admissioB  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Buddha  community,  and  (See  Csoma's  AbbIj^ 
tk  of  tbe  Dulva,  Bee.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol. 
zx,  p.  90 ;  also  A«tee-i»,ebap  xvi.  p.  101)  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  the  Pi-khieu*ni,  or 
Bhikasbuni,  at  Ihthura,  paid  their  devotions 
ebkily  to  tb*  stupa  of  Auaan  (Ansnda),  beosuse 
be  bad  beaougbt  Buddha  that  he  woidd  grant 
to  women  the  liberty  of  embracing  aseetk  Ufs. 
Tbe  obaervaaees  vsouired  from  the  nuns  may  be 
found  ill  note  23>  ohap«  ivi.  of  the  F^hn  kL 


Tbougb  aaaonioUad,  tbeir  pasilM  iwitt 
bombk.  The  fsmafe  aoestk  evM  ef  s  hsiM 
yearn  of  aaewaa  boud  to  laspeei  aasakcitt 
in  the  trst  jmg  of  bk  ordioBtkn. 

Buddhkm  nndo  a  groal  alart  m  tktmicf 
king  Aaoka  and  reltgiMa  baddhJit  emawkn 
aeeembkd  at  Patalipntrm  with  Aaoka.  AiiwM 
months  ooosultatioo  they  aent  out  aim  taMkei 
vk.,  OBo  to  Ciaabmir  and  Feehawar,  a  tsesad  i> 
tbe  eoBBtiy  of  the  Neibuddab :  a  thud  Is  Mc* 
war  and  Bundi.  A  fonitb  to  nactben  8ai 
A  fifth,  to  tbe  liahratta  oountiy.  A  oiU  u 
tbe  Oieek  Province  of  Kahvl,  Aiadbesis.  k 
aeventb  to  the  country  of  the  Himskva ;  *i« 
eightb  to  Ava  or  Siasa,  that  k  the  **  foitai 
knd,"  the  aorea  regio  or  tbe  auma 
and  tbe  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon, 

Some  eifcumstancee  of  wbieb  i 
formed  must  have  prepared  these  rmm  k 
the  reoeption  of  the  aseetk  doetriaesef  Siku 
muni.  It  k  known  that  buddhism  «si  iso»- 
duced  at  tbe  Court  of  Ming-ti,  Sapow  ^ 
China,  in  A  D.  65  ;  into  Java  in  A.  D.U  » 
57  :  into  Kaoli,  (Corea)  in  A.  D.  371 ;  un 
Pe-Ui,  in  Corea  in  A.  D.  884  ;  klo  TM 
under  HIa-ta  To-ri  in  A.  D.  407;  into  h  b « 
Binra  (in  Ooiea)  A.  D.  5t8.  in  SftS  kk  Jno 
and,  in  65$,  under  Brong  dbaam  gaaps,  Boi- 
dbkm  was  introduced  into  Tibet  g^aerslh . 

Buddhism  has  been  examined  bj  Hod^vcn. 
Cunningham,  Tuk  and  Oaoma  Kmosik  Icii: 
by  PiiUss,  Schmidt,  Bureovf,  Mnlkr.  B««i 
and  Wassiljew  of  Europe,  by  Tunonr,  Gecoiyi 
end  Spence  Hardy  of  Cevlon;  by  Pbayic^  Ika^ 
Lowe,  Bigandet  and  Bastian  of  Banssk,  mi 
by  Lc^ge  of  China  and  tbera  baa  hem  eei 
discussion  as  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  dsdnw 
which  Sakya  preached.  There  k  no  doak  tfea 
be  was  an  aacetio  for  he  kfl  bk  wik  and  hmfi 
and  prsaobed  and  inculcated  asoeticisB ;  « 
however  greatly  bis  followers  may  «ov  fvi  • 
tbeir  belief,  it  k  a  fbadameatal  doetriae  *« 
all  of  them  that  exktence  i^  an  evil,  kr  ku 
originatea  sorrow,  pain,  decay,  aad  dtf> 
Whether  he  bdkved  in  a  Supreme  Beisf  m 
been  questioned.  Mr.  Hodgaoa  desenki  9* 
belief  as  "  Monastic  aseeticiam  ia  morsb  a' 
philosopbieal  seeptieiem  in  iciigioa."  Bmr-l 
considers  that  Sakya  tbe  hermit,  of  aO  ton- 
ers of  reltgioas  at  once  stands  tbe  aarma. 
and  the  fartbeet  from,  Jeaaa  of  NamM^  ^ 
Christ  The  farthaat,  inasmweb  ai,^  '^ 
nounces  in  despair  tbe  actual  world  wUeh  ^ 
purposes  to  raise  to  Godlika  pnri^ ;  ^ 
nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width  aad  ka0i 
of  his  conceptions  of  Ood,  aad  the  aid*  dJ 
sion  whiob  they  have  obCsiaed.  Tha 
was  m>t  held  by  the  men  of  bk  oaa  dm 
styled  him  An-Iawaia,  the  kidkss  cos, 
ing  that  he  Unght  an  abaolakly  i<^^^ 
nibHiam,  and  Buraouf  eoasidswd  tki  d«ini4 
of  Buddha  to  be  aibektk  aad 
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I  ittcbioft  tliat  ttintenoB  is  a  bariiien  and 
it  annliiialaoo  is  the  feaghMt  happiaew 
hteh  the  tool  ean  ilriTe  after.  The  great  truth 
the  fither-hood  of  Ood  ia  kekiiig  in  Bnd- 
u»  teaching.  Aeeoiding  to  Banaen  his  ereed 
traduced  or  tevived  emilaatton  and  softened 
tnnen  amongst  millione.  (CM  in  ffiit.  Vol. 
845.)  Bunsen  farther  adds  (Ibid,  p.  327) 
it  when  baddhism  arose,  the  brahman  pri«st- 
lod  entered  on  a  sanguinary  persecntion  of  its 
lbereot8»  issntng  in  a  war  of  extermination, 
r  neither  the  V^anta  nor  Ssnkhya  nhilosophy 
d  isterfersd  with  the  absolute  authority  and 
dusife  privileges  of  tho  priesthood  but  bad 
\  the  observanees  and  siiored  things  intact ; 
It  Baddha  had  attaoked  all  of  these  ;  impugn- 
the  Brahmanio  S]^atem  and  suthority  and  did 
ny  with  their  external  rsKisious  worship.  He 
^led  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifices  and, 
itewl,  held  to  penance  and  a  variety  of  severe 
seirences. 

Buddhism  triumphed  throughout  India  from 
etioe  of  Asoca  B.  C.  255  op  till  the  dih 
Dtory  of  the  present  era,  trampling  upon 
B  wbule  ceiemonial  of  biahmmiiam,  with  all 
ncrifiees,  peaanees  and  castes,  and  asserting 
i  paramount  necessity  for  purity  of  mind  and 
dj  lad  a  more  elevated  moral  role.  SaerifioBs 
all  kiads  were  capecialky  excluded  from  the 
ddhiat  riiual,  the  off«riiiga  of  flowers  to  Bud- 
aa  beiog  alone  pm'mitted.  About  the  year  A. 
800,  there  arose  a  grsHt  brahroinical  revival, 
ach  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day,  but 
ddhian  has  left  its  influence  ;  the  great  sacri- 
ea  of  antiquity  have  never  been  revived,  the 
)Da  and  Payaaa  or  gihi  and  food  sacrifices 
»  exdoaively  offered  by  the  vatshnava  see- 
Oina,  ercn  by  most  of  the  saivHva,  and  the 
vificiog  of  bttfialocs,  goats  and  fowls  is  chiefly 
Ktiaed  amongst  the  uneducated  sudra  snd 
a-Aryaa  races,  to  Dur^a,  Kali,  or  the  Earth 
der  the  form  of  the  various  local  doilies.  The 
laknira  who  look  for  the  coming  of  a  ninth 
Ktir,  were  inclined  to  regard  Sakya  as  the  pro- 
tued  iacsmatioB  but  when  buddbiam  was 
i^  on  the  throne  of  Magadha,  and  the  old 
■akaivi  sect  was  peraccuted,  they  fell  away 
n  baddhiam  and  have  ever  since  been  apart 
even  mors  tender  of  animal  life  than  any 
ddhiit,  but  in  other  doctrines  dissimilar. 
«a  before  the  decease  of  Sakyar-Sinha,  haw- 
Vtsehisms  had  arisen  amongst  his  follow^ 
>  in  India.  Ananda  had  been  with  him  from 
I  fifft,  sad  to  bin  Bnddba  bad  referred  his 
MBpies  as  the  depaaitoiy  of  what  be  himself 
d  aaid.  Neverthriesa,  so  rapidfy  bad  the 
(«■  of  Bud^m  been  departed  from  that 
Mnda  was  cxcinded  from  the  deliberations 
the  fint  bnddbist  councils  as  an  unbeliever, 
donly  re-admitted  when  be  had  submitted  to 

to  Tiews.-(Awija»,  Ood  in  ffitt.  Vol.  L  p. 
iU2.) 


Bigbteen  beresiee  an  dephved  in  the  Maha* 
wanso,  within  two  centuries  of  Bakya's  death 
and  four  distinct  sect^  each  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  buddhists,  are  still  to  be  traced  amongst 
the  remnants  of  his  worshippers  in  Hindustan. 
In  its  migrations  to  other  countries  since  its 
violent  dispersion  by  the  brahmans  about  the 
eighth  century,   buddhism  has  assumed  and 
exhibited  itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes.     At  the 
present  day,  its  doctrines  as  cherished  among 
the  Jainas  of  Guzerat  and  Bajputana,  differ 
widely  from  its  mysteries,  as  administered  by 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  both  are  equally  dis- 
tinot  from  the  metaphysical  abstractions  pro- 
pouaded  by  the  monks  of  Nepal.    Its  observ- 
ances in  Jepan  have  undergone  a  still  more  strik- 
infl^  alteration   from  their  vicinity  to  the  Bintoo 
sect,aud,in  Ghina,they  have  been  similarly  modi- 
fied in  their  contact  with  the  rationslism  of 
Lao-tsen  and   the  social    demonology  of  the 
Confucians.  But  in  each  and  all,  the  distinction 
is  rather  in  degree  that  in  essence  and  the 
general  concurrence    is  unbroken  in  all   the 
grand  esaentiala  of  the  system.  (2Vf».  Ceifl,  Vol* 
p,  527)     Sakya  Muni  discountenanced   the 
phUosophic  views  of  the  brahmans,  but  did  not 
deny  the  authority  of  the  YedSs.  Neverthless, 
three  marches  from  Jeypore,  on  the  road  to 
Delhi,  the  town  of  Babra  has  one  of  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  on  a  block  of  stone  or  rock   on  a  hill,  in 
old  Pali  and  of  date  B.  C.  809.    It  is  io  the 
oldest  Lnt  character.     It  differs  somewhat  in 
style  and   langusge   from  the  pillar  and  rock 
edicts.     The  subject  is  the  buddhist  command- 
ment, forbiddinf^  the  sacrifice  of  fourfooted  ani- 
mals. The  Vedas  are  alluded  to>  but  though  not 
named,  are  condemned  as,  ''  mean,  and  false 
in  their  doctrine,  and  not  to  be  obeyed."     The 
scriptures  of  the   Muni  (which  must  be  the 
Yedas)  are  spoken  of  as   directing  blood-offer- 
ings and  the  sacrifice  of  animals.    Priest  and 
priestesses,  religious  men  and  religious  women, 
amongst  the  buddhists,  are    commanded    to 
obey  the   edict,   and  bear  it  in  their  hearts*— 
(FoZ.  lX.,p.  617.) 

The  vall^  of  the  Gangea  was  the  cradle  of 
buddhism  ;  which,  from  its  rise  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  of  India*  It  was  extended  by  Asoka  to 
Kashmir  and  Kabul  shortly  after  Alexander'a 
iavflsion.  The  fourth  buddhist  council  waa 
held  under  Kaiiishka»  prince  of  Kashmir  B.  C. 
160;  U  extendfKl  into  Kabul,  into  Bandan  in  an- 
cient Bactna  a  district  of  Persia  under  Darius; 
traces  of  it  appear  through  Mongolia  and  Tibet ; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  China  by  five  hun- 
dred Kaahmirian  missionanes,  in  A.  D.^  66  : 
through  India  it  extended  into  the  peninsula 
and  Ceylon>  into  Nepal,  Burmah,  Assam,  Siam, 
the  isUnds  of  Pormoea  and  Japan  ;  and,  except 
in  India  where  it   arose,  in  Kabul,  Baotna, 
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Bamian  and  Caahmir,  it  atiU  floariahea  in  iheae 
oouDiriea. 

Buddha  died  B.  C.  543,  and  buddhism  was 
in  India  only  a  straggling  lingering  aect, 
till  the  time  of  Asoka  whose  edicts  B.  C.  255 
remaiu  engraved  on  rocks.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Asoka,  buddhism  appears  as  a  system  of 
pure  abstract  morality,  no  trace  being  exhibit- 
ed of  the  worship  of  Buddha  himst* If,  or  of  the 
serpent  or  tree.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
christian  era,  a  Naga  or  Turanian  revelation 
aeems  to  have  become  incorporated  with  it.  It 
bad,  at  this  time,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decad- 
ence and  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  buddhist  school 
of  this  time  was  known  as  the  Uimiyana.  At 
this  time  Nag-arjuna  appeared.  The  sayings  of 
Sakya  Muni  had  been,  during  his  life-time,  re- 
corded by  the  Nagas,  from  whom  Nag-arjana 
obtained  the  documents  and  he  proclaimed  them. 
This  modification  of  buddhism  must  howerer 
have  progressed  slowly,  as  will  be  now  shown. 

The  gate  ways  of  tbe  Sanchi  Tope  belong  to 
the  firat  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian 
era,  and  though  subsequent  to  the  Naga  reve- 
lation  the  sculpture  scarcely  indicates  its  exist- 
ence. Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi 
sculptures  as  an  object  of  worship.  The  serpent 
is  there,  but  rare.  The  dagoba  or  depository 
of  the  relics  of  saints  is  there,  as  also  are  the 
tree,  the  wheel  and  other  emblems,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope  may 
illustrate  the  Hinayana  school  of  buddhism,  at 
the  period  when  other  doctrines  were  about  to 
be  introduced.  The  Amravati  sculptures 
again  belong  to  a  period  800  years  later  than 
that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  them  the  new  school 
ofMahayana  buddhism  may  be  studied.  In  these, 
Buddha  is  an  objeot  of  worship,  but  the  serpent 
is  his  co-equal.  The  dagoba,  tree  and  wheel  are 
reverenced  and  the  sculptures  contain  all  the 
legenda  of  the  later  books,  though  in  a  purer 
form.  Hindoos,  Dasyaa  and  other  men,  women, 
and  animals,  especially  monkeys,  appear  in  the 
sculptures  worshipping  the  serpent  and  other 
gods.  The  serpents  are  all  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  representations  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelio  orders ;  the  female  Naga,  with 
one  serpent  only  springing  from  the  back,  the 
Bale  Naga  with  three.  « 

The  Amravati  sculptures,  again,  belong  to  • 
period  three  hundred  years  later  than  those  of 
Sanchi,  and  the  topes  illuairate  the  faith  as  at 
their  dates.  In  the  Amravati  aeulptares  are 
tonsured  priests  and  other  signs  of  a  clerical  or- 
der segregated  from  the  laity  and  of  an  eatablisb- 
ad  ritual.  Sanefai  ia  illustrative  of  the  Hina- 
yana buddhist  philosophy,  600  yeara  before  the 
oldeat  buddhist  book,  and  Amravati  illustratea 
tha  Hahayana  philosophy  600  yeara  after  ita 
promulgation. 


Buddha  Ohoaa  lived  aboot  A«  D.  410  soq 
l,COO  years  after  Sakya  Mqui  (A.  D.  M  I 
C.)  and  the  freseoea  of  the  eaves  of  Aajiki 
illustrate  a  period  800  yaan  later  t^8i> 
Amravati  tope,  and  belonging  to  the  tiac  c- 
mediately  preceding  the  dedtaeoC  bod<ikian 
India.  Tbe  Lalita  ViaUra  or  life  of  Budiife*  u 
its  present  form  waa  oompiled  1,4011  j«&i 
after  he  died. 

In  A.  D.  400,  whon  Fa  Hian  vinted  \^iA 
buddhism  waa  still  tbe  doosinant  leligioa.  »i 
the  Vaishnava  sect  af^re  already  riataa  iato  wtf 
quenoe.    In  the  middle  of  the  aeveatheeanrv. 
although  the  pilgrim  Hwin  ThaanKfeaad  oisf^  i 
rooa  temples  of  the  Saivaaeci  whose  doott^-i 
had  been  embraced  by  Skanda  Oopta  sad  tu| 
latter  prinoea  of  Patalipura,  yet  bniddbiia  m  * 
still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.   \^ 
the  faith  of  Sakya  was  evidently  oo  ike  deciu^  ■ 
and  though  it  linxered  aboEt  the  holy  cttatf . 
Benarea  and  Gaya  for  two  or  three  eHUonal 
later  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  niw»  ^  \ 
kings  and  princes,  protected  by  the  stroa<  oa . 
of  power,  but  tbe  peraeeatad  hereay  of  t  ««sw  • 
party,  who  were  foroed  to  hide  their  ifluca 
under  ground,  and  were  nltioiateljr  apc^'i 
from  their  monasteries  by  fire.    In  1 835,  Mi^r '  i 
Cunningham    eioavated    numerova    baUi:k:«  i 
images  at  Sam4th,  near  Benarea^  all  of  vti^h  i 
had    evidently  been  purposely  biddca  wM\\ 
ground.    He  found  qoaotitiea  of  aika  ^M' 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  boilciui! 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major  Kuu^  * 
who  subsequently  made  further  exeavatioai  •« 
of  the  same  opinion.  j 

Amongst  the  Singhalese  buddhiats,  ik  tos ; 
baddlia  is  underatood  to  indicate  bdinci  •!•  i 
appear  in  the  world  at  intervale^  and  •»•*' 
to  ieaoh  men  the  way  to  attain  nirvana  (Ihse^ft ' 
and  they  recognise  Anomadaaaa  aa  a  Bsftia  ^ 
prior  to  Gotama  (Hardy,  p.  438.)  Ihdr  ^ 
rature  ia  in  Pali,  and  tbe  Btpavaasa  eoatvJ 
a  history  of  buddhism  in  that  isbad  «k>A 
breaks  off  with  the  death  of  Mahasaas  A  i* 
302.  The  Mabawanaa  waa  eoaipibc  « 
Mahawana  who  lived  about  A*  'D.  ^y^* 
was  brought  dowu  to  the  eigbteeBth  ^'' 
by  suceesaive  writers  and  waa  tnaalale^  ^  • ' 
Hon'ble  G.  Turaour  of  iho  Oavloa  &- 
Service. 

The  aaoed  eaoon  of  the  boddUsU  aova- 
tant  i8calledtheTri-pitaka»a.e. 
The  fiiat  baaket  containa  all  thai  has 
to  Vinaya  or  morality,  or  diaeipliiia.  Thi  wx^ 
containa  the  Sutra  or  diaeowaea  of  BadAu 
the  third  ineludea  all  worka  traattBg  of  ^^F*" 
tic  philoaophy  or  awtaphyaica.  Ue  fini  »< 
second  each  contain  five  aapank  woiks.  TV 
second  ia  generally  known  by  the 
Dhanna  or  law  ;  and  it  liaa  baaon 
apply  to  tiie  third  baaket,  whi 
separate  works,  the  term  Abhidharas  or  ^^ 
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IV.  The  Sain  m  Mcribed  to  Sakyt  Mimi  : 
leyeoniistof  etbieal  and  pluloaophioal  dia- 
^es  bj  Sakyt  and  tbey  make  nwDtion  of  the 
Dda  NanyaSy  Jonardhan,  Bhib,  Brahma,  Peto- 
iflb,  Boron  (Yonm)  and  8on|ekar.  Other  namea 
fSbib,  Kobir,  Sokr  or  Vaaob,  and  Vissoo 
ormo.  (CaL  Bep,)  Mahinda,  eon  of  Aaoka  is 
ippoaed  to  ba?e  brought  the  Attha-katta, 
tdeoi  commeniariea  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  and 
I  have  traoftlated  them  into  Singhalese  which 
addha  ghoegy  about  A.  D.  430  retranslated 
to  Pali.  Aoeording  to  another  account,  the 
wlrines  vera  first  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
tyjon  priests^  during  the  reign  of  King 
irtagamani  88*76  B.  G.  and  by  a  synod 
Nfflbled  10-40  A.  D.  by  the  Turushka  king 
uDibka.  For  the  former  the  language  us«d 
» the  vemicular,  from  which  in  the  5th  oen- 
7  it  was  translnted  into  Pali  ;  for  the  latter, 
iucrit.  Hardy  in  his  Eastern  monachism  has 
iCQsaed  the  viewa  held  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon, 
le  changes  made  must  have  been  very  early, 
r  eighteen  heicaiea  are  deplored  in  the  Maha- 
laio  within  two  centuries  from  his  death, 
i  Ceylon,  this  faith  has  not  been  subjected 
much  peraaeution.  In  the  16th  century, 
t  Tamul  invadora  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
e  boddhist  books,  but  the  priests,  anbse- 
atly,  aent  a  miaaion  to  Siam,  and  properly 
iained  priests  were  imported  from  Bnrmah. 
r  the  18lh  centttry,  buddhism  had  regained 
aicendancy.  The  priests  latterly  have  been 
lively  diffosing  a  knowledge  of  their  creed. 
ley  have  printing  presses  from  which  tracts, 
mphlets  and  serials  issue  in  great  numbers, 
ey  preient  aome  new  arguments  and  in- 
ences  but  the  defiant  and  blasphemous  ez« 
mions  which  they  contain  against  the  sacred 
lae  of  JehoTab,  are  probably  the  most  awful 
sr  ftamed  in  human  language* 
In  Ceylon  is  a  foot  mark  on  Adam's  peak 
ich  bu  been  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for 
a,  which  buddhista  ascribe  to  Buddha, 
t  mahomedana  to  Adam.  There  are  models 
feet  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  is 
Adam's  foot  of  the  mahomedana. — (YuU 
359,  86B  J 

rbe  tooth  of  Buddha,  the  Dalada,  Singh. 
ata  Dhata,  Ji»»4  ^  greatly  reverenced.  Then 
f  in  Oeylonyatatuea  of  Buddha  of  great  height. 
e  of  Buddha  near  Mehintala,  is  70  feet  high, 
I  one  of  Ootaaa  rigah  at  Garoulla  ia  SB  feet, 
Anartjpoofa,  in  Ceylon,  are  several  bud- 
it  Behgopaa  or  Dagohas,  the  heighta  of 
ieh  vary.  They  were  built  at  from  B.  0. 
f  to  A.  D.  :S76. 

fbere  waa  a  pqial  tree  at  Buddha  Gaya,  a 
ot  from  whichy  shown  as  the  Bo-tree,  has 
D  cherished  iit  Anarajapura  for  twenty 
taries  and  in  the  court  yard  of  every  vihara 
i  temple  of  Ceylon^  treea  are  preserved  as  ob« 
s  of  veneration.  A  system  of  caste  was  intro- 


duced by  king  Vijsio  amongst  the  Ceylon  bad* 
dhista, which  still  prevsila  there,  though  directly 
opposed  to  buddhist  doctrines  and  not  existing 
in  any  similar  form  in  other  buddhist  countries- 

Sakhya  Sin  ha,  according  to  Thibetan  books, 
died  near  the  town  of  Kusha  in  Kamrup  beneath 
the  shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  the  aouthem  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  then  called  Heranyo. 

In  Tibet  the  Buddhist  practical  creed  ia 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Gsoma  de  Koros : — 1st: 
To  take  retuge  only  with  Boonh.  2nd,  To  form 
in  the  mind  the  resolution  to  aim  at  the  high* 
est  degree  of  perfection,  and  so  to  be  united 
with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  3rcL  To 
humble  oneaelf  before  Boodh,  and  to  adore  him. 
ith.  To  make  offerings  of  thiof^s  pleasing  to 
the  six  senses.  5th.  To  glorify  Boodh  by  music^ 
and  by  hymns,  and  by  praise  of  his  person, 
doctrine,  and  love  of  mankind,  of  his  perfections 
or  attributes,  and  of  his  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
animated  beings.  6^.  To  confess  one's  sins 
with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  to  repent  truly,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  commit  such  afterwards.  7th,  To  rejoice 
in  the  moral  merit  and  perfection  of  animated 
beings,  and  to  wish  that  they  may  obtain 
'  beatitude.  8^.  To  pray  and  exhort  existing 
holy  men  to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion,  that 
the  world  may  long  benefit  by  their  teach- 
ing.— (Prinsep's  Tibet,  Tartary  and  M(yngolia^ 
/>.  167.) 

In  this  Tibetan  creed,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Buddha  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life.  It, 
therefore,  foUowa  that  Buddha,  with  the  Tibet- 
ans, is  the  divine  being,  who  created  all  and  to 
whom  all  return,  and  that,  for  the  good,  there  ia 
no  separate  existence,  in  a  future  world.  There 
has  been  some  misapprehension  regarding  the 
Boddhas  and  Budhisatwas  of  the  Tibetans,  the. 
regeneration  of  the  Grand  Lama  being  consi- 
dered as  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Buddha  re- 
turning amongst  mankind.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
(pp.  137,  138,)  truly  calls  the  '*  divine  Lamas" 
of  Tibet,  Arhantas^  but  he  believes  *'that  a 
very  gross  superstition  has  wrested  the  just 
notion  of  the  character  to  its  own  use,"  and  so 
created  the  ^'  immortal  mortals,  or  present  pal- 
pable divinities  of  Tibet."  In  the  Nouv.  Jour. 
Asiat.  t.  xiv.  p.  408.  ii,  Fra  OraEio  says  that 
'*Lama  sempre  sara  coll'  istessa  anima  del  mede« 
sime  Cumg-c^iub,  oppnre  in  altri  oorpi."  Be- 
musat  waa  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  stated 
**  Les  Lamoa  du  Tibet  se  oonsiderent  euxmemca 
comme  autant  de  divinites  (Bouddbas)  incar* 
nees  pour  le  salut  des  hommes."  But  the 
explanation  which  Major  Ctmningham  received 
in  Ladak,  which  is  the  same  as  that  obtained 
by  Fra  Orazio  in  Lhassy  is  simple  and  convinc- 
ing. The  grand  Lsma  ia  only  a  regenerated 
Budhisatwa,  who  refrains  from  accepting  Bud- 
dhahoodi  that    he   may  continue  to  be '  bom 
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ftfliaia  and  again  for  tkt  benefit  of  mankind. 
Vor  a  Buddha  cannot  possibly  be  regenerated, 
and  hence  the  famons  epitkels  of  Satbaoatha, 
'Hbns  gone/'  and  Suoata,  **well  gone,"  or 
gone  for  cTer.— (  The  Bhilsa  Topes  by  Major 
Ouiwningham^  pages  1  to  67.)  One  of  the  es- 
tablished points  in  Tibt*tsn  buddhism  is  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  migration  of 
the  souls  of  animated  beings^  and  the  Tibetans 
believe  in  six  forms  in  which  a  living  beinir 
may  be  reborn,  viz.  Lha  Tib  Deva«  Sansk. 
spirits  or  gods ;  Mi  or  men :  Lha  ma^in,  or 
evil  spirits  •  Dudo  or  Johsong,  brute  beasts  ; 
Tidaga,  imaginary  monsters,  and  inmates  of 
Nyalba  or  Naraka  or  hell. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Gsoma  de 
Koros,  are  the  Tanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100,102  and  108  folio' 
Toluroes  and  comprises  1083  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur  consists  of  225  volnmes  folio  each 
weighinj;  from  4  to  5  pounds,  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  bat  editions  have  also  been  pnblished 
at  Lhassa,  and  other  places.  Of  these  de  Koros, 
gave  an  analysis  in  the  20th  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Uesearches  and  died  soon  after.  In 
Turkestai',  buddhism  was  still  prevailing  in 
A.  D«  1419,  in  the  cities  of  Torfan  and  Kamil, 
when  Shah  Kukh's  ambasssdors  passed  throofi:b 
and  Toghlaq  Timur  was  the  first  mahomedan 
sovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of  Chen* 
gsE.  Th«fre  are.  now  many  buddhist  priests  at 
the  capital  of  Khotan»  but  mshomedanism  had 
been  extensively  prevalent  in  East  Turkestan 
for  centuries  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Chinese  in  A.  D.  1757,  and  the  buddhist 
priests  and  temples  msy  have  been  since  intro- 
duced. 

Nearly  all  Ladak  is  of  the  buddhist  fisith* 
The  valley  of  Le  or  Lsdak  proper,  Zanskar, 
Hembaks  or  Dras;  Buru  and  Purik,  Spiti, 
Nubra,  Janskee,  Bong  are  all  buddhist.  Of 
Bupshui  and  Hanl^  information  is  needed. 

In  the  baddhism  of  the  Burmese,  tbey 
attsrly,  in  theory  at  least,  deny  an  intelligent 
and  eternal  Creator,  and  yvi  they  distinctly 
reeognise  and  apprehend  future  punishment  of 
aiB,  or  rather  of  the  violation  of  the  Buddha's 
eommandments.  This  punish ment,  they  argue, 
is  worked  out  by  the  powers  of  natare  m  neoea- 
sary  seqnenoo  of  pro-gvwsion,  just  aa  you  eat 
some  fruit  and  a  bowel  complaint  ensues.  Miady 
they  aay>  prodnces  aotioo.  The  motive  is  chief. 
If  any  one  speak  or  aet  from  a  eormpt  mind, 
anffering  will  folbw  the  action,  as  the  wheel 
follows  the  lifted  foot  of  the  oz.  And,  agun, 
mind  prodnees  action.  The  motive  is  chief. 
Actiona  prooeed  from  mind.  If  sny  one  speak 
or  aot  with  a  pure  intention,  enjoyoMat  will 
foUow  the  action,  as  the  shadow  attends  the 
-«Hstaioe.«-(yWe's  Embassy^  p.  23.) 


Dr.  Mason,  writing  of  biMhM  iaBn4 
says  that  the  phitoaophy  of  boddhiM  hik 
religion  of  boddUsni.  To  ha  a  haddkiit  hn 
believe  in  the  philosophy  of  bdaf.  Tk 
buddhista  propound  as  an  asiom  that  aU  ttisp 
are  unreal,  and  on  it  all  their  phiisssyhf  a 
baaed.  Soma  buddhists  reoogniss  idah,  a  hv 
wholly  reject  the  worship  of  idok^  bet  iWm 
are  equally  buddhists,  who  believe  thsitm 
happiness  is  not  found  in  any  elate  ef  bsdy  m 
mind  }  that  existence  is  a  ealamity,  aad  Ihsitk 
only  desirable  object  ia  the  esUMtion  sfkaa. 
or  Nirban,  whers  there  is  detivnaaes  fita 
ideaa  and  ooMcioQsnesa.  To  hs  a  fsm 
buddhist  is  to  lemnin  onafleelad  fay  aansssi* 
ing  objects,  to  deny  ones-aelf  of  emvttni 
beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  sad  tscry 
onty  day  and  ni^lit,  all  things  am  tnoahi^. 
productive  of  unhsppinesa  and  naml.  i 
chanae  of  heart  and  implicit  faith  aie  wtas 
of  salvation.  The  Bormese  bnddhiits  bshew 
in  good  and  evil  spirits  and  in  the  sehesM  i 
transmigration  and,  for  the  good,  final  sbsr^ 
tion,  and  the  Bnrmosa  boddhist  piays  tbit  ^ 
may,  in  his  transmigrations,  meet  with  a  Betfchs 
to  convert  him.  Woman  lakes  a  hawblB  par 
tion  in  Burmese  buddhism  aod  ahs  kan  is 
become  a  man  in  her  neat  tiansmiiisfw 
Their  views  as  to  the  deairablaKsa  fer  rdsM 
from  this  life  are  evineed  in  asoiies  psisM  a 
European  feelings.  The  Bavd.  Mr.  MflU 
when  in  Monhnein,  had  a  aick  papfl  vhosi  k 
went  to  see.  On  entering  lha  honas^  mi  a- 
quiring  for  the  lad,  the  mother  in  a  |^  wa- 
ner  repeated  he  waa  well,  and  jaaatihr  M  m 
another  room,  whors  ha  waa  paoied  to  iml  t*i 
young  boy  lying  dead,  and  still  meia  psksd  k 
the  mother  continuing  to  repeat  thsl  m  ** 
well.  In  Burmah,  in  some  tansplesi  (twp^ 
terrestrial  Boddhaa  ooonpy  Ike  law  mi»^ 
tome  temples*-*  ( TmU  CMmy,  t,  MS. 

In  Barmah,  there  is  a  gnat  bdisl  ia  apv 
both  good  and  bad,  amoagat  others  Ihi  i^ 
and  the  beloo*  An  atteaipt  to  lefonB  haik« 
was  made,  ia  1863,  by  aoma  of  the  ^bkifiam' 
gyeea  of  Kemmendine.  like  the  piulikw>  ^ 
Christianity  and  the  bramhists  uf  hiailmsm  *^ 
reformers  seem  to  go  back  to  their  aldsuWi. 
or  i^aefo^ol,  she  three  series  of  whaahflatf^ 
describe  the  dntiea  of  prieoto  and  hnty  sal  «^ 
fine  the  objeoto  of  faith.  They  asadsvii  « 
laa  praeticeB  of  tUa  degeMSiata  egi  ■■*  " 
piieats  weariag  sandala,  esnying  oshniha  vA 
visiting  rdigisna  thesArioal  ahowa.  TW  w« 
sect  aeemed  to  be  pnriiaaa.  At  the  hsttsBif 
their  reforms,  ludicrous  as  they  appear,  u^ 
waadonbtleu  much  puritan  esfoeslacsk  T^v 
called  themseluss  *'  Boolqr  Oandse,**  Sodn 
meaning  the  gprsat  spirit  to  whom  the  pf«« 
in  the  esntre  of  Banieoasi  k  dsdiartcs  •» 
hindoosim  some  new  aiid  aeinest  assl^  itf<  ^'' 
religious  orders  of 
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lot  it  k  a  new  tbiag  to  see  a  derelopment 
f  earneitDeet  wiihin  eo  apelhetic  a  creed  ae 
odero  baddhisoL 

Between  ihb  buddbieta  of  Siatn  and  Ceylon, 
me  bas  been  nraob  interoonrse,  and  it  ia  pro- 
ible  that  alntoat  identical  doctrines  are  beld  in 
t  two  coastriea.  During  tbe  efforts  made  bj 
«  baddbial  aaonks  of  G^Ion»  in  tbe  defence 
'their  religioa  and  in  tbdr  attacks  on  cbristi- 
lity  and  on  JeboTab,  tbe  king  of  Siam  and 
le  of  the  native  ofaiefs  of  Ksndy  contributed 
rgely  towards  tbe  publieatioD  of  tbe  numer- 
i»  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  serials  that  were 
at  fortb  from  tbe  buddbist  printing  presses 

Geybm.  When  Siam  was  Tisited  by  Sir 
iha  Bowring,  be  fonnd  a  king  reigning,  who, 
mly  life,  vbea  a  late  king  bad  usurped  tbe 
nme,  bad  withdrawn  from  political  squabbles 
tbe  safety  and  sanctity  of  tbe  religious  pro- 
aioii  ud  waa  residing  in  a  buddbist  temple, 
)m  whence  be  waa  brought  forth  to  occupy 
e  tbrone,  after  the  seclusion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
Dtuiy.  It  ia  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
the  ladiaa  Archipelago  (No.  XI,  Not.  1851, 

606)    that,    in    Cambodia,    Buddha   is 

fled  Samoaaeodom*    He  is  not  regarded  by 

e  Cambojana  aa  tbe  fint  cause,  tbe  creator 

all  things,  but  tberv  prevails  amongst  them 

pintbeism,  in  which  ail  nature    is  deified, 

t  above  all  they  place  Buddha  and  worship 

D  daily.  Tbe  Satra  Trayphum  and  the  Satra 

pitbom  sre  mentioned  as  two  of  tbeir  books. 

Ia  China,  buddhism   bss  never    taken  a 

(h  pkce  amongst  the  philosophies  and  re- 

ixm  of  tbe  country,  thouah   rf  cognised   sa 

itate  religion  from  A.  D.  65,  under  the  Em- 

ror  Ming-ti.  But  buddhiat  missionaries  had 

t««d  China    in   tbe  third   century  before 

(rist.    A  misaionary  is  mentioned   in   tbe 

(ineieAnnabiB  tbe  year  217  B.  C;  and  about 

iycar  ISO  B.  C,  a  Chinese  general,  after 

featiag  tbe  barbaroua  tribes  north  of  tbe  de- 

t  of  Gobi,  brought  back  as  a  a  trophy  a 

Idea  statue  of  Buddba.-(ifti/{er'a  Z^c^es, 
189.)  ' 

Th«B  waa  nseh  intercourse  between  the 
ddbiits  of  India  and  Ohina  for  some  centuries, 
erthe  mtrodnetton  of  buddhism  into  China, 
i  ia  tbe  tenth  century,  after  A.  D.  975 
I  rdigioua  vintors  to  China  became  greatly 
•re  nnmeroua.  Abo,  Chinese  pilgrims  pass- 
years  in  India  studying  tbeir  religion  and 
y  wrote  narratives  of  their  travels.  Of  these, 
!re  have  been  published  the  travels  of  Fa 
in,  A.  D.  399-41 4  ;  of  JUi-wen  Thsang, 
I>.  628-e45 ;  and  of  Hoei  Singh  who  set  out, 
D.  518.  A  later  traveller,  Kht-Nie,  who 
irnejed  A.  D.  964-976,  was  sent  by  the  em- 
W  of  China  at  tbe  head  of  300  monks  to 
k  relies  of  Boddha  and  to  collect  palm  books. 
Bach  pilgrimages  continue,  and  Colonel 
>k  had  mat  men  at  Hardwar,  who  bad 


croesed  tbe  Himalaya  from  liah^Cbin  to 
tbe  bolv  flame  at  Jawala-mukbi  in  the  Punjab 
— (r«kZZ7,//.  4110 

Tbe  Chineae  buddhiat  invocation  ia  Oh  me  to 
Po  I  Oh  Doe  to  Po  I 

In  China  and  Mongolia  according  to  X.M.Httt 
and  Gabet,  thentic  buddbiats  acknowledge 
an  Adi-Buddha  or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  they 
consider  to  be  god  over  all.  In  Ceylon  and 
In  do  Chinese  countries,  there  ia  no  such  belief* 
(YitU,  L  242.)  Mueh  of  tbe  costume  of  bud« 
dhist  priests  and  of  tbe  ritual,  has  a  similarity 
to  those  of  christians  of  tbe  Bomish  and  Greek 
forms,  and  De  Guignes,  De  Game,  CUrijo, 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  all  notice  statemente  re- 
garding the  Geeek  Churoh,  tbe  Chinese,  and 
Burmans,  indicative  of  a  belief  in  tbe  identity 
of  tbe  form  of  worship.  When  Dr.  RichanU 
son  and  Captain  Macleod,  in  their  ezploratioa 
of  the  countriea  eaat  of  Burraah,  fell  in  with 
Chinese  traders— these  generally  claimed  them 
as  of  their  own  religion.  In  the  Chinese 
temples  are  a  number  of  images  not  unlike  the 
christian  repreeentationa  of  Mnry  and  of  some 
of  the  saints  ;  lamps  and  wax  lights  are  on  the 
buddbist  altar ;  the  buddbist  priests  are  robed 
in  the  sacred  vestments  called  Pluvials  in 
christian  ritual  books,  processions  of  suppliants 
oocnr  as  with  chrisrians  and  chaunting  is  in  a 
style  almost  exactly  like  the  Gregorian  chaunta 
of  chriatian  churebes.  Early  christisn  mission* 
aries  to  China  believed  these  to  have  been  in« 
trodnoed  among  them  by  tbe  devil,  clumsily 
imitating  holy  things  and  grasping  at  the 
honors  due  to  God,— (TtiZe//.  551.) 

A  prominent  feature  amongat  the  Japanese 
ia  the  variety  of  their  religious  beliefs,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  Buddha,  but  the  8in-tu  religion 
prevails  to  ss  great  an  extent*  The  prieata  of 
tbe  buddhiat  religion  use  the  Chinese  language 
in  their  worship,  except  in  their  poetry  which 
is  in  tbe  Japaneae  tongue.  There  is  a  paper  in 
Nolei  and  Queriei  on  Ckina  ami  Japan^  in  which 
an  endeavonr  ia  made  to  identify  tbe  ourioua 
symbol  so  often  ibnnd  on  buddbist  images, 
which  buddhists  themselves  regard  aa  the 
emblem  of  the  seal  of  Buddha's  heart— ^the 
**  Svastika*'  of  Sanscrit  sdiolarsr*-with  the 
"Hammer  of  Thor*'  of  Scandinavian  mythology* 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  symbol  must  have 
been  brought  to  China,  Japan,  and  Mongolia 
by  bnddhist  priests,  and  its  origin  is  tbeid'ore 
to  be  looked  for  in  India.  It  appeara  there  on 
tbe  most  ancient  buddhist  coins,  and  has  been 
noticed  on  tbe  walls  of  all  the  rock-cut  templea 
of  Western  India.  Even  the  Ramaysna  men- 
tions domestic  utensils  aa  marked  with  tbe 
very  same  figure.  Tbe  Svastika  appeara  in  an- 
cient Teutonic  and  Scandinarian  mythology, 
under  the  name  of  Thor'a  hammer,  as  the 
sceptre  of  Thor,  tbe  god  of  thunder.  It  haa 
also  been  diaooveied  on  many  ancient  coino  of 
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Indo-Oennanio  nations.  From  all  tfaie  it  is 
condaded  that  the  Svastika  was  the  com- 
moa  symbol  and  chief  magic  charm  of  the 
Aryan. races  before  they  separated.  To  the 
present  day  this  '*  hammer  of  Thor"  is  used 
among  the  Grerman  peasantry,  and  in  Ireland  as 
a  magical  si^n  to  dispel  thunder.  Moreover, 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  bells  used  to  be  rung  to 
drive  airay  thunder,  the  Svastika  of  the  East 
used  to  be  engraved  on  church-bells,  and  to 
the  present  day  many  bells  in  England  bear 
the  symbol. 

The  buddhism  of  the  Lieu-Gheu  Islands  is 
less  perfect  than  that  of  the  Japanese. 

Thtt  Korean  buddhists  and  buddhism  were 
made  known  to  Mexico  by  Chinese  priests, 
in  the  fifth  century  A.  D  and  had  followers 
in  that  country  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  conquering  Asteks  put  an  end  to  it. 

Buddhism  is  eminently  a  religion  of  ne- 
gation. In  carrying  out  the  ascetic  views  of 
Bakya  Muni,  pious  buddhists  of  all  th^se 
oonntrieSy  both  men  and  women,  have,  from  the 
first  enunciation  of  his  doctrines,  been  ac- 
customed to  withdraw  from  public  life  into  mo- 
nasteries and  convents*  We  hnve  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  institutions  of  this 
kind  established  at  dates  long  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  era.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
Yihara,  or  cells  and  oaves,  or  buildings,  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  sought  so  to 
spiritualise  themselves  by  separation  from  the 
world.  Only  the  ruins  of  such  buildings  exist 
in  India,  but  in  Tibet  and  Tartary  they  still  aie 
like  those  left  by  the  Indian  Sramanas,  or 
Lamas,  ten  and  twenty  centuries  anterior  to  the 
present,  and  varying  very  little  from  what  is  re- 
ported of  the  monasteries  of  the  earlier  Christi- 
ans'there  are  also,  according  to  M.  Hue,  both 
at  Koon-boom  and  in  Tibet,  the  types  of  the 
devotees  who  practised  penances,  and  sat  as 
pillars,  like  Simeon  Stilites. 

Pythagorean  institutions  are  described  as 
very  monastic  in  their  oharaeter,  in  that 
respect  resembling  closely,  the  vihata  of 
the  buddhists  of  India.  The  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  were  widely  spread  over  Greece, 
ofer  lUkXy,  and  Asia  Minor  for  oenturies  after 
his  decease  and  under  the  name  of  Mithraic, 
the  faith  of  Boodh  had  also  a  wide  exten« 
sion.— (PrMMp's  TiM,  Tartarv  and  MongoUay 
p.  140, 161.) 

To  a  bnddhist  ascetic,  continence  is  essen- 
tial to  pnrity,  but  even  contact  is  unlawful. 
Nevertheless  convents  for  women  are  very 
characteristically  buddhist  institutions,  they 
existed  in  the  Barman  empire  till  of  late  years, 
and  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  Nepd  and 
Tibet.— (Toy  Ctir«,p.  U«.) 

Alms .  and  alms-giving  have  ever  taken  an 
important  place  in  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world.    80  early  as  the  lime  of  Moses,  the  Hc- 
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brews  were  commanded  to  give  fndy.aifa 
throw  theic  bread  upon  the  wateiswitkssaai. 
ranee  that  after  many  days  it  weald  man  n 
them  again.   In  the  bnddhist,  hinda  lad  nsb 
medan  itligiona,  as  also  amongst  the  Bonk 
christians,  it  is  not  only  deemed  goed  to  ixn 
alms,  bttt  the  giving  beaiows  a  merit  en  tke  wt^ 
vidual  and  they  are  generally  besmvsd  ni 
much  openness.  In  suoh  ease  diiariDg  htm  tic 
injunction  in  Matthew  vi.  8  **  When  thm  doac 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  beCm  tbec" 
Hindu   and     mahomedao    sovenigvs  becoi 
much  to  the  shrines  of  their  respectin  fiitM, 
and  annually,  on  the   mahamm,  the  askom* 
dan  kings  entertain  many  Syeds  00  penuie:! 
pay-    Some  mendicants,  alike  hiodos  ssd  b«- 
dhists,  are  not  allowed  to  aolieit  or  ^ttmi 
alms,  but  have  to  go  with  a  qaickslep,sBd,  vc 
or  without  a  bell,  through  the  streets,  ssd  vr> 
out  oomment,  accept  whatever  is  tbrova  iit» 
their  wallet.    And  to  deaedbe a  chtkl u4u 
unknown  father  a  speaker  will  8qr,whocui»f. 
who  threw  the  morsel  into  the  beggar  •  viIa 
Others  solicit  humbly  as  L  Samoel  e.  xxt.  r.  t. 
'  Give,  I  pmy  thee,  whatsoever  eoowth  to  tsit 
hand,  to  thy  aervanta,  and  to  thy  sosDniV 
amode  ofaddrees  not  imfieqaeat  ssnsfvt 
hindus  with  whom  a  poor  man  often  smVi 
rich  man,  <  Oh  I  father,  fill  thebdlyof  tkym 
he  is  in  distress.'     But  the   hinda  pilrna*  u 
sacred  shrines  are  often  exaeting,  even  iuvlfa 
and,  though   rarely  ao  to   Ettf^peaas,  ^  tt 
down  at  a  door  aad  xefuae  to  atir  natil  vtr 
day's  food  he  given  and  the  mahonedat  fibi 
of  whom  there  are  aeveral  eeeta,  ofiea  tm::^* 
to  demand  till  alma  be  given.    The  badiu* 
mendicants  are  the  least   elamoroas,  •£>  ^ 
completely  is  the  act  of  oflering  to  their  s^^^ 
the  final  individual  merit,  that  easily  {ifu  » 
be  immediately  removed  and  oataide  tht  ins 
temples  at  Bangoon  and  Prome  aoeh  vuts^ 
titles  of  food  offerings  ana  daily  thiovs,  m  '• 
be  disgusting.     All  these  classes  havce.*'^ 
guishiug  costumes,  the     baddlUBl  wsk  ^ 
yellow  robe  ;  the  hindu  asnjaai  orvin^mis> 
ed  in   ashes,  and  the  mahomedaa  ft^  ^" 
have  a  loin  eloth.  Amongst  them  ail,  aif  n^^ 
true  ascetics,  and  rtantly  in  1867  s  :c^ 
devotee  was  to  be  seen,  who  had,  at  tto'-' 
sat  for  five  yisars  in  one  of  the  BUoia  s*^* 
but  there   are  amongst  them  also  mssi  .> 
posters. — Prof6$$or  Max  Mwila's  Lidtrtr  r 
1 40.  Ptofeiwr  Max  MuUer's  Ckipt/rm  t  '-;'' 
man  Workshop  \  Bun$en*$  God  m  f/iiSry, '  ■* 
A  3il.  2L1.  WheOer'tHitl.  cf  India,  r  1' 
TennetU^s  Oeylon,  Vol  Lp.  349,  5S7 ; »  ^  \ 
TermaiU's  Christianity  m  Ct^fUm^p.  SvC.  V 
264  ;  Uvrdys  EatAem  ifmUtehum  ;  O^^  ' 
Review ;    Frazef'9     Magamu^  J&m  X^" 
Rangoon  limea  ;  Saimrday  Merits  ;  h^  - 
Ab»  8oc»   J<mm  ;  Jonm.  Ind»  JnLs^  / 
ring'9  Siam^  Vol.  I,  p.  80  j  ^imatp*i  J^'K 
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ie$  htf  Thomoi^  p.  160  ;  Primep'a  Tibet, 
\Harp  and  Mongolia,  p.  14ti,  ]  62;  Ooleman*8 
iyihulogy,  p.  2fdb  ;  Hevd.  W.  Taylar*M  Caia- 
)gm  Bai$(mni  ;  7%>y  Cart,  p  142  ;  Cunning 
ms  hitiwry  of  ike  Sikhi,  p,  t8  ;  CuwrUng- 
m'i  bhUia  Topei,  p.  1-67  ;  CoUmd  Uen/ry 
'Mi  £mba$$^;  Yut^$  Oathap  and  the  Way 
'mer  ;  J'erry'i  BM'i  Eye  Viewof  India,  p. 
h^M^/i  EeeoUeetionsqfa  Journey,  p.  105. 
h  Beod.  J.  T.  Jma  in  Jown,  Ind,  Arch. 
0. 9,  Vol.  7.  lod^a  Eajasthan ;  American 
ipediUon, 

BUDDHA-B^dABA,  Sans.  CnrAmpn- 
wn  balicM»bum.  Linn;  popuUr  tuperttition 
Mito  that  bf  eating  iu  seeds,  the  QoderstsnH- 
g  is  enlifrhtened,  and  the  memory  rendered 
iniculonslf  retentive.— JG?//.  W.  And. 
BUDDHA  DAS.  Father  of  Upatisso  who 
lilt  iiospitals  for  eripple*,  for  pregnant 
Msen,  for  the  blind  and  diseased.  See  Ma- 
HoeHanbm. 

BUDDHA  6ATA  A  etty  erected  near  the 
ot  wh«Te  O'ltttma  beearoe  a  Baddha,  many 
iddbitu'  architreiuml  remains  have  been  dis- 
fcred  ihtve.-^Ifyder'a  Baeiem  Monaekiam, 
yt43i. 

BUDDHA  GH03A,  author  of  m  eommentaiy 

ilbe  nored  writings  of  the  buddbists*— £far- 

i'«  Eastern  Monaehimn. 

BUDDHA  GU PTA,  a  king  who  f  ov^rned  the 

ttouv  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Nerbudda, 

otii  the  eighth  century. 

BUDDHA   KAKARA.    Tsl.     Cardiosper- 

RD  baliescaham,  Linn.    See  Buddha  basara. 

fiUDDHATUAN,    the  alied    in   which  is 

«m1  tbe  SAQthul  deity  Manjiharam. 

BUDDHA  TBI VIGBAMA,  a  name  of  Bud. 

a. 

BUDDHIST  ARCHITECTURAL  BE- 
GINS are  the  oiily  vestiges  of  the  prevalence 
Britisb  India  of  the  dootrinea  taught  bv 
k;t  dinba  and  his  disciples,  but  they  afford 
Ittibis  illustrations  of  the  alttsrations  intro- 
fini  into  that  great  teacher's  doctrines.  It  is 
i>*n  that  tbe  final  disappearance  of  bud- 
iiffl  from  eontinental  and  peninsular  India 

•  rioleat,  their  prieata  were  alain  and  their 
Bples  burned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ti  tb«  hrshminical  priesthood  were  the  imme* 
^  seton  ia  the  scenes ;  but  whether  these 
re  of  tbe  Vaishnava  or  Saiva  aect  there  ia  no 
wnistion.  llie  bnddhist  remsins  now  exist- 
;  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes  • 
t  Cave  Temples,  eontaifiing  Topes,  Sculp- 
^Paintinga,  and  numeroua  inacriptions.  2nd, 
^«  or  Motaaterieay  Srd,  Inscriotions  on 
^  and  Pillars.  4th,  Tope,  or  leligions  edi- 
'^  Major  Gill,  of  the  liadraa  Army,  waa  long 
ployed  at  Ajunta  in  copying  paintinga ;  but 

•  »olum^s  of  inscriptions  in  tbe  osTes  of 
<  Jnir,  Kaiiari,  and  KarU,  sUll   remain 


to  be  copied.  In  Dr.  Bird's  learned  ''  Histo- 
rical RHsearohes  on  tiie  Oriiriu  and  Principles 
of  the  Buddha  and  Jaiiw  Religions,"  there  an 
aeverai  platca  ot  insoriptions  from  the  cavea  of 
Kanari,  Karii,  Ajunta,  Ellora,  Nasik,  &c. 

The  Vibara  or  Monaaterirs,  are  of  two 
kimis  »«— 1st,  Cave  Viharaa,  of  which  several 
magnificent  specimens  have  been  pablish«d  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  ;  ami  ind,  Structural  Vibaras, 
of  which  some  specimens  stiM  remain  at  Sanefai, 
but  in  a  very  ruinous  onndition. 

(a,)  The  Vihara  or  Monaatery  eaves,  are  tlie 
first  class,  and  consist  of  (1)  oa^ral  caverns  or 
caves  slightly  improved  by  art.  These  are  tbe 
most  ancient,  and  arc  found  appropriated  to  re- 
ligious purposes  in  Hehar  and  Outtack  :  next 
(2)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into  ceMa  for  tbe 
abode  of  priests,  as  in  Cuttack  and  in  tbe  oldest 
vihara  at  Ajunta ;  the  tbfard  (3)  has  an  enlarged 
hall  supported  on  pillars.  The  moat  splendid  of 
these  sre  thoae  of  Ajunta  ;  though  tbe  Dherwara 
at  Kllore  is  alto  fine,  and  there  are  some  good 
specimens  at  Salsette  and  Juner. 

{fj )  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
clasa.  These  are  tbe  temples  or  churches  of  tbe 
series  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attached  to 
every  set  of  cavea  in   western  India*  though 
none  exist  on    the  caatern  side.    Unlike  the 
Vibsras,  all  tbese  caves  have  the  same  plan 
and  arrangemeut.    The  Karli  cave  is  the  most 
perfect  in  India.  All  tbeae  consist  of  an  eilemal 
porch  or  music  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over 
tiie  entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  naive,  roofrd  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a 
semi-dome  terminating  the  naive,  under  the 
centre  of  which  alwaya  stands  a   Dahgopa  or. 
Chaitya.     In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dabieopa 
consists  of  a  plain  central  drum,  surmounted  ' 
by  a  hemiapherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee 
which  supporte.d  the  umbrella  of  state  of  wood 
or  stone.     Thcie  two  classes  comprehend   sU 
tbe  buddhisi  caves  in  India.    The  third   class 
of    religious   architrctural  remaina  in   India, 
consiats  of    brahminical  caves,  properly    so 
cslled.    Tbe  finest  specimens  are  at  Ellora  and 
Ekphanta  though  some  good  ones    exist  also 
on  tbe  island  of  Salsette  and  at  Mahabalipur. 
Ill  form  many  of  them  are  copies  of  and  a  good 
deal  reaemble  the   buddbist  vihara.     But  they 
have  not  been  appropriated   from  tbe  bnddhista 
aa  the  arrangement  of  tbe  pillara  and  position  of 
tbe  sanctuary  ars  different.    They  are  never  sof- 
lounded  by  cells  aa  all  viharas  are,  and   their 
walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,   while  the  vibsras  are 
almoat  as  invariably  decorated  by  paintings  ex* 
cept  the  sanctuary.    The  subjeeta  of  the  scidp* 
lute  of  courae  always  set  tbo  question  at  reat. 

Tbe  fourth  daaa  consists  of  rock  cut  models 
of  strnetaral  brshmmieal  temples.  To  thia 
class  belong  the  far  famed  Kylas  at  Eiknra  ;  the 
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Sivito  temple  at  Doomnar,  and  the  Batba  at 
Mahabalipur.  Tbia  laat  ia  cut  out  of  isolatad 
blocks  of  graiiita  but  the  reat  atand  in  pita. 

The  lodra  Subba  group  at  Bilora  ahould  per- 
haps fonn  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are  Brabmi- 
nienl  or  Jaioa  ia  uadaoided. 

The  fifih  or  true  jaioa  cavee  occur  at  Khaii- 
dBjciri  i^  Cuttack  ami  in  the  aouthern  parta  of 
lodit,  but  are  few  and  iusiKoificant.  lo  the 
rook  of  Gvralior  fort,  there  are  oat  in  the  rock 
a  number  of  rude  ooloaaal  figurea  soma  SO  to  40 
feet  high^  of  aome  of  the  Thurtaukar ;  aome 
aitting,  some  atanding. 

The  Beliar  caves  are  ia  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bajagriha :  the  milkmaid'a  cafe  and  brahman 
girl's  cave  have  inacriptiona  in  the  Lath  charac- 
ter. Thiry  are  about  200  B.  C.  aud  are  the 
most  aucienfc  caves  of  lodia.  The  NHgaijuni 
cave  and  Haft  Khaueh  or  Satghar  gioup  are 
situated  in  the  aouthern  arm  oi  the  hill  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  brahman  girl  and  milk 
maid's  cave,  Anotlier  group  ia  the  neighbour- 
ing Kama  Chapara  and  Lomaa  Riahi  cavea. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  aid  Khandagiii  hills 
about  20  miles  from  Cuttack  aud  five  from 
Boban  Eawara  are  nes^t  in  antiquity  to  thoae  of 
Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiri 
and  Ksndagiri,  the  former  are  Buddhiat  and  the 
older,  the  latter  probably  Jaina.  Many  of  the 
iusoriptionaareia  tha  Lalh  character,  and  this 
givea  their  age  as  avtaripr  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  frieae  sculpture  in  the  Oanesgompha  is 
superior  to  any  in  ladia  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Sanchi  tope  at  BhiUa.  In  it  there  are 
no  godsi  no  figurea  of  different  sizes  nor  any 
extravaj|:ance.  In  the  Buddhist  oaves  here,  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  images*  In 
a  Jaina  cave  near,  on  Khandagiri,  the  24 
Thirfeankara  with  their  feamle  energies  are 
sculptured. 

The  Ajunta,  are  the  moat  complete  aeriea  of 
buddhist  cavea  in  India  without  any  adxture 
of  brahmanism  and  contain  typea  of  all  the 
rest.  They  are  iu  a  ravine  or  nanow  valley  in  the 
ghat  aouth  of  the  T«pt«e. 

At  Baog  in  a  ravine  or  smaU  valley  in  the 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  anoifnt  Buddhist  cavea. 

The  Karli  cavea  aic  cloae  to  the  high  road 
from  Foonah  to  Bombay^  about  half  way  dowm 
on  the  right  band  ajde  of  the  valley  as  you  pro- 
ceed towards  the  aea«  They  are  not  so  exten- 
sive aa  those  of  Ajuota  but  they  are  purely 
buddhiat.  The  lamest  and  meat  splendid  Chaitya 
cave  temple  in  India  ijrhich  oould  be  selected 
Cor  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal  eicava- 
•tion  at  Karli«  and  it  ia  also  interesting  as  the 
oldaat  Indian  worJc  of  the  kind  known  to  exiat. 

KarU  haa  numerooa  inscriptions  iu  the  oavea, 
in  the  Pali  langnage»  of  daU  B.  C.  MS,  (Dr. 
Wihon)  but  if  the  Salivahaua  era  be  intended, 


then  the  date  ia  A,  D.  176.    (Ik. 
The  character  used  in   those 
slightly  modified  Let.  The  rdigioa,  ar  snar 
ties  or  uiees  mentioned  ars  buddhik,  tk  isw* 
cation  ia  to  the  Triad  ;  no  doubt  asssaiag  bu' 
dha,  Dhurma,  BanKa.  0(  tke  kings  ar  pnsti 
mentioned,  Dx^  Wilson  faya,  Vijaia;  Dr.  Srcio- 
son,  Arodbana,  lord  of  India,  i^ei^ia,  niicr 
the  Shaka.  Of  the  numoroua  buddhist  imcv 
tions  in  the  ouve  temple  at  Karli,  Dis.  Wun'. 
and  Stevrnaott  are  not  quito  agieed  ahoui  lm 
reading.  But,  GHrga,the  **  ruler  of  theSWu 
(Sakya,  Buddha's  tribe),  ia  maotioHd.  [' 
Stevenaon  mistook  the  laoguaae  tor  fitMir., 
which  Mr    Prinsep  from  oopira  not  bj  C- 
Sykea  proved  to  bis  Pali.    The  esesfiUM  U 
the  temples,   aud   gifta  bj  individosU iii«, 
are  mentioned.-^ w,  j>.  499. 

The  Salsette  or  Keaoeri  oaves»  ia  tk  Uvi 
of  Saisette,  «re  purely  buddhiat,  but  iaierM  • 
those  of  Ajunta  or  Karli.  Th^  amafiviui 
in  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  an  imowiM  mha  i 
forest  country  and  Ur.  Fergusaoa  mi|H«h 
their  date  to  be  about  the  9tb  or  lOtk  eaki»«i 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  milea  8.  S.  (rns  N» 
muoU,  but  close  to  Cbuodivassa,  eoaui 
buddhiat  cavea  with  a  hrabminieal  lodicn^ 
behiud.  Those  of  Dhumnar.  like  the  ems  i 
Bllora,  contain  a  atrong   admiitare  of  bi.^- 

manism. 

The  Ellora  cavea  are  excavated  in  s  |»rp*v 
ritio  greenstontt  amygdaloid  and  sie  Ur^  ,• 
brahminioal.  They  are  in  the  fase  a  lU 
mountain  oveiloolung  the  valley  of  ths  <i».r 
very  close  to  Boaa,  the  burial  place  of  lu- 
latabad  and  where  Aurungxeb  ia  latcrrtd. 

Those  of  ElephanU  are  entirely  brakaiuk 
though  perhaps  of  the  sane  age  ai  tk«  ^ 
Ellora.  The  cavea  of  Klepbanta  owloU  Ji 
harbour  of  Bombay.  They  are  eat  ia  4  U« 
rock  than  thoae  at  Bllora.  These  caves  tft  a 
the  island  of  Gharipufi,  called  by  Eaf«p»i 
Elephaiita,  an  island  in  Bumfaay  ^-^ 
Among  the  hundreda  of  figoiti^  thoe  mm 
tared,  I'Very  priiMsipal  deity  ia  found.  B«*« 
ia,  evidently,   from   hia  aixe  and  aitaci .  * 

Erincipal  peraonage  there;  MahafaahaviB* 
even  Pagodaa  between  Covebug  and  Smm 
aouth  of  Madraa»  have  be^n  deseribcd  ^  > 
Babington  in  Vol  IL  Tnaa.  B.  A.  &  P*  '^' 
and  by  Measra.  Chambera  and  GoUisg^  - 
A.  R.  Vol.  L  p.  145  and  V.  p.  6«  •  •• 
Mr.  Charlea  Gubbina  ia  Bengal.   A^  '" 

The  Uahabalipoaa  oavee  am  antifal)  ki> 
manical  and  have  beenexcaTaledafbrsii  ^ 
other  aeiiea  were  formed. — (Fsiyasssa'i  S«* 
tmitempUM  q/"  ImditL) 

The  ioseriptiona  oa  the  pillan  at  DdL  >-^ 
AUabebad.  and  oo  tbe  Tirhol  piiUie  et  lbu;i 
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nd  RadUyty  Imte  long:  sfto   been  d«dp1iered  i  eilW  real  or  ttppoaej.     The  Hrrt,  Chocf* 
id  tmsktod  bj  tlw  femarkaUe  iogenaity  of  |  ten,  meaDs^imply  an  **  offering'*  to  the  Deity, 
le  late  James  Priiieep.    The  inecriptiofia  on     ~ 
le  rocks  at  Junagiri  in  Oojrat,  and  at  Dhaiill 

I  Kuttack,  were  also  interpretetf  by  him.  A 
ippoMd  third  version  of  the  rook  insoriptions 
•ul  in  the  Armno-Pali  oharaeter),  whieh  was 
unH  at  Kapurdi||riri,  near  Peshawiir.  has  been 
refttlij  oollated  with  thn  others  by  Professor 
'ilion.  Many  short  inscriptions  from  Gaya, 
ificiiii  and  Bimt,  as  well  as  from  the  Cave 
mples  of  Southern  India,  have  also  been 
iblished  at  different  tiroes,  but,  w'th  the 
ngle  eieeption  of  the  erticts  io  the  Rock  In- 
riprions,  which  contain  the  names  of  An- 
)eliu8,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus^  and  Magss,  the 
icriptioas  In  the  able  work  of  Major  Gun- 
n^ham  are  of  Kreater  interest,  and  of  miidi 
{^her  importance,  than  all  that  bad  before 
tn  published .     The   numernus  Topes  which 

II  exist  io  India  are  chiefly  conftneil  to  a 
V  localities.  The  To(>es  of  Kabul  ami  Jel- 
labnd  were  opetted  by  Messrs.  Honi^berj^er 
«i  Ma98on  13  1 8S5,  and  those  between  the 
Ais  and  the  Jhelum  by  Gknerals  Yen  torn 
A  Onurtin  IdSS  and  1884.  The  Topes 
ar  Brnares  were  opened  by  Major  Cun- 
n^ham  in  1835,  and  those  ot  Sanchi  and 
ker  places  around  Bhilsa,  wei  e  also  opened 

bim  and  Lieut.  Maisey  in  January  and 
fbriiary  of  1857.  The  Topea  of  Tirhut  and 
tW  still  remain  to  be  examined.  Of  the 
hIh  Topes  none  have  yet  been  described 
Kptinjt  the  largest  of  the  8anchi  g:roup 
^r  Rhilsa.  An  accnrate  plan  and  section  of 
is  building,  with  a  short  account  of  the  various 
bj^ets  represented  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs 

the  (gateways,  was  published  by  Captain  J. 

Cunningham,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
^T  of  Bengal.  In  the  Topes  dedicated  to 
E  e-lestial  Buddha,  the  invi«ible  being  who 
rinded  all  space^  no  deposit  was  made, 
tlhc  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  "Li-ht," 
t  supposed  to  occupy  the  in  tenor,  and 
>  typified  on  the  outside  by  a  pair  of 
f*y  placed  on  each  of  the  four  aides  either 

tliebase,  or  of  the  crown  of  the  edifice. 
cb  h  the  groNt  Chaitya  or  Tope  near 
'thmandu,  in  Nepal,  dedicated  to  Swavam- 
»n«fh  the  ••  Self-exisfent"  in  which  the' eyes 
•  placed  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  building. 

specimen  of  the  regular  Chaitya  Is  repte- 
rted  in  the  3rd   compartment  (hmer  face) 

Ibe  Ieft»hand   pillar  of  the   eastern  gate 

^*»nchi,  in  which  the  two  eyes  ate 
'<^  one  shove  the  other.  8neh  also  are  the 
»^ous  Chhod-ten  in  Tibet,  whieh  are  dedi- 
'^'l  to  the  cetestial  Buddha,  in  contradis- 
^^00  to  the  Dnng-tena,  whieh  are  built  in 
<^r  of  the  mortal  Buddhas,  and  which 
K^t  to  contain  some  portion  of  their  relies 


the  latter.  Dung-ten,  is  emphatieally  a  '*  bone, 
ar  rsHo-receplaele.    The  same  distinction   is 

Preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  terms,  Chaitya  and 
^hatugarbha  or  Dhagoba.  The  fornaer  la 
properly  a  reKgioua  edifice,  dedicated  to  Adi* 
Buddha,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  <<f«lic« 
shrine,"  or  repository  of  ashes.  The  word 
Chaitya,  faowetrer,  means  nny  sscred  object- 
as  a  tree,  an  altar,  a  temple--as  well  as  any 
monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile, 
as  a  mound  or  a  pillar.  Chaitya  may.  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  only  a  general  term  for  both  kinds 
of  mound  ;  while  Dhatugarbha  or  Dhagoba  is 
particularly  restricted  to  the  **  relfo"  shrine. 
The  word  Tope  is  derived  from  Afghanistan, 
where  it  is  used  to  designate  all  the  solid 
mounds  of  masonry  whieh  were  opened  by 
Messrs  Honijrberger  and  Maason.  The  sSme 
term  also  is  npplied  to  the  massive  tower  of 
Manikyala  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
smaller  towers  in  its  neighbourhood,  There 
can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  term  Tope 
is  the  sumo  as  the  Pali  **  Sthupo/'  and  the 
Sanskrit  "Stnpa."  a  •*  mound"  or  "tumulus," 
both  of  which  terms  are  of  constant  use  in  the 
Buddhist  books.  Stupa,  or  Tope,  is  therefore 
a  name  common  to  each  kind  of  tumulus  ; 
whether  it  be  tlie  solid  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  the  massive  mound  erect- 
ed over  the  relics  of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of 
his  more  eminent  followers.  Firom  several  I 
passages  in  the  Pali  buddhistical  annals,  it 
would  appear  that  Topes  were  in  existence 
prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  and  that  they  were 
objecta  of  much  reverence  to  the  people. 
Sakya  himself  especially  ineoleated  the  main* 
tenance  of  these  ancient  Chaityas,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  accustomed  offerings  and 
worship.  In  the  sixth  of  his  precepts,  to  the 
people  of  Vsisali,  he  enjoina  them  to  maintain, 
respfct,  reverence,  and  make  offerings  to  the 
Chaittaa  ;  and  to  kerp  up  the  ancient  offerings 
without  diminution.  But  this  was,  doubtless, 
only  a  politic  accommodation  of  his  own  doc* 
triiiea  to  the  existing  belief  of  the  people, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  more 
realty  assent  to  his  own  views.  Like  as  Ma- 
homed recognised  the  prophetic  missions*  of 
Moses  and  Ellas,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  so  did  Sakya  Muni  acknow- 
ledge the  holy  munis  Karkutsanda,  or  Kra- 
kuchanda,  Kanaka,  and  Easyapa,  as  his  im* 
mediate  predecessors.  They  were  probably, 
heroes  or  saints,  who  had  obtained  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-countryaoen  during  life,  and 
their  reverence  after  death.  Stopas  had  been 
erected  over  the  relies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kapiki  and  of  Benares^  and  their  worship  waa 
too  firmly  eitabliahed  to  be  attaeked  with  any 
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cliance  of  suooes^.    Sakyii  llierefone  cartfully 
engrafted  them  pn  bis  own  system  as  the  bud- 
dhas    of  a  former  age.     It  appears  also  that 
stapas  had  been  erected  oyer  supreme  monarchs 
prior  to  bakya*s  advent,  for  Sakyn  particularly 
informs  his  disciple  Ananda  thai,  over  the  re- 
mains of  a  chakravarti  rHJa,  they   build   the 
sthupQ  at  a  spot  where  four  principai  roads 
meei."     It  is  olear»  therefore,  that  the  Tope, 
or  "  tumulus,"  was  the  oommon  form  of  tombs 
at  thai  period.     In  fact,  the  Tope,  as  its  name 
implies.  Lb  nothing  more  than  a  regularly-bailt 
cairn  or  pile  of  stones,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the   oldest  form  of   fuiieml   memento,     Ihe 
Topes  were,  therefore,  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 
Ist,  the  Dedicatory,   which  were  consitcrated 
to    the   Supreme   Buddha;  Sn«l,    the  strictly 
Funereal,  which  ooniained   the  ashes   of  the 
dead ;    and   3rd,   the  Memorial,   which  were 
built  upon  celebrated  spots.     01  the   Dedica- 
tory   Topes,  as  it  is  improbable   that  any  de- 
posit would   have  been  placed    in   them,  we 
may  plausibly  conclude  that  the  largest  Topes, 
such  as  those  of  Sanchi,   Satdhara,  and  Bhqj- 
pur,  were  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  Invisible 
Adi-Buddha.    Of  the  Memorinl  Topes,  little  is 
at  present  known.     It  seems  nearly   oertain, 
however,  that  the  great  Mfinikyala  Tope  was  of 
this  kind,  for  an  inscription  extracted  from  it, 
which    begins    with    Gomangasa,     *'  of   the 
abandoned  body,"   undoubtedly  refers  to  Sak- 
ya's    abandonment   of  his  body  to  a    hungry 
lion.     This  tope,  therefore,  dates  enrlier  than 
the  period  of  Fa  Hian*s  Indiau  pilgrimage  in 
A.  D.  400.    The  Funeral  Topes  wtre  <if  course 
the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  built  of   all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  material,  according   to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased   and  the   meaits  of   his 
fraternity.      At    Bhojpur,    the  Tupes   occupy 
four  distinct   stsges  or  platforms   of  the  hill. 
The  largest  Topes,   six  in  number,   occupy  the 
uppermost  stnge,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  deiii- 
cated  to  Buddha  ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Duddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  the  mortal 
Buddha,    Snkya.     This  view  is   borne  out  by 
the  fact  that   the  largest  Tope  contained  no 
deposit,   and  that  the   second   and  tbird  sized 
Topes  yielded   crystal  boxes,  one  of  which, 
shaped  like  a  Tope,    oontaiiied  only   a  minute 
portion  of  human   bone   smalUr  thsn  a  pea. — 
Ounninghamj  Bhilsa  Tope$  ;  FerffVMon,  Book- 
cut  Temples,  MoMon. 

BUDDUldT  TRIAD,  consists  of  Bnddha, 
Sharroa  and  San^hn. 

BUDDHIST  WHEEL,  is  a  prominent  object 
in  the  buddhist  sculpt  ores  of  India.  It  is 
aupposed  to  be  aa  an  emblera  of  the  perpetnai 
sneoestion  and  eternity  af  matter ;  and  it  served 
likewise  another  purpose  in  the  corruptions  of 
buddhism.    Prayers  were  pasted  on  it  by  the 


priests,  who  then  put  the  wheel  into  rapid  I  barricade  is  removed. 
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i^volatlon.  Each  torn  Iwd  tlw  eioey  of  a 
oral  repetition  ;  ami  the  faster  it  iwaMtk 
more  rapidly  was  the  devotee  approaekHic  tb 
ultimate  bliss  of  NIrwana.— -IVmMHl't  Ckntk 
(miiy  in  OeyloM^p,  244. 

BUD  HA,  HiNP.    Old. 

BUUUA  6AN6A,  the  old  bed  of  the 
Ganges,  from  which  the  stream  has  sbifted.  it 
is  traceable  below  Haatinapoor  and  aim  bcbv 
Soron  snd  Kumpil.  The  change  of  bed  mm 
to  have  occurred  sinoe  the  tioBe  of  Akfav.- 
EUioL 

BUDHIUBIVfiR.  A  tribatmyoftklhti 
rises  in  the  Ijahnl  range,  issues  in  pait  froa  • 
lake  at  Mani*  Mahes,  a  mountain  mnck  fivqaa** 
eil  by  hindu  pilgrims.  At  the  joacliot*  t^ 
stream  is  sboiit  half  the  volume  of  the  Kia- 
Ckghom  Punjab  Report,  p.  110. 

BUDDLEA  LINDLEYANA.  Sjs  of  Ik 
worthia  chrysantha. 

BUDDLEQUNGE,  in  L.  89«  8'  E.  si: 
L.  25*41' N. 

BUDLLEIA  CRISPA. 

Cbeta  buta....^...  Hihd.  I  Dhvn.........  orCliHi 

Speravana PAaBTU.  |  ChiStft  boti . .. ...  Hi).. 

A  plant  of  the  Panjab. 

BUDGE  ROW.  A  boat  in  uae  on  the  Gur 
See  Bfljra.  Boat. 

BUDG  EKO  W  or  Bafcgala ;  Tmc  UUer  wnr  n 
an  Arabic  word,  the  feminine  of ''bigbr'SBt'" 
The  Buggala  is  engagrd  in  the  trsde  of  C'ttr, 
Guzerat  and  the  Malabar  ootat,  to  the  galp) 
Persia,   the  coast  of  Arabii  and  the  Bad  ^ 
They  are  Indian  vessels  and  manned  witbU' " 
seamen  called  Inscan.  It  is  one  of  the  m«i  r- 
cient  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  tHe  ladiss  «u 
Their  extreme  length,  from  stern  to  taffbi^.  « 
about   seventy  •four    feet,   ihe  breadth  •N'i 
twenty-five  feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  rkin 
feet  six  inches,  with  about  one  hvndrwin 
fifty   tone  burthen.    The  peenliarity  of  *•" 
and  extraordinary  equipment  oC  these  venc  i  ■ 
said  to  have  been  the  same  from  the  p(r«i 
Alexander  the  Great :  they  ara  amrtd  »«*»•• 
gaus  on  the  after  part  or  right  aft  of  tbrit^ 
for  defence  against  pirates;  an«t   ban  c" 
poop  dcoks  with  a  round  stem :  their  rss«« 
sections  about  the  centre  or  middle  of  tki  **" 
sel :  th^  are  very  broad  in  propertioe  t'j  tk* 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  door :  the  ittr  '* 
straight,  and  rakea  very  little  more  Ui»  <^ 
stem  post.    These  vessels  ara  ooaftntfled  «t  - 
timbera  and  planka»  which  are  nail  aad  tmir 
fastened,  in  the  most  rude  and  WMfe  rtf*-* 
possible.    The  topside  above  the  deek  i>  ^<^ ' 
ceded  with  mats  on  the  ootmde  ef  the  um^ 
which  nin  up  to  about  eight  feet  from  the  <ta 
and  when  they  have  oo  oafgo  oa  betfd.  u^ 


BVDYTES. 


BUFOKIA. 


Thtif  have  only  one  idasI  ;  with  a  huge  ynr ) 
laHafroD  tiro  sptra^  the  small  ends  Uabed  to- 
ether,  and  a  latteen  aail,  the  Uek  of  which  go^% 
)  the  ateinliead,  they  iipeni-rally  trade  like  the 
•oms ;  and  are  navi^ted  by  Arabs  and  the 
eopie  of  Gateh. 

This  linsnilar  and  rude  vnssel,  as  w«ll  as  the 
rab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adaptcid  to  the  ooaats 
I  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  subject 
I  periodical  winds  during  which  these  Teasels 
t  narizated  with  muoh  ease. 

The  SamM  is  a  small  coasting  reswl  from 
teen  to  6fiy  tons  burthen,  trading  in  the  Red 

BUDHWAR,  Wedoesdsy,  saered  to  Budha, 
id  narnsd  after  him.  Amongst  hindoos  it  is  a 
ly  propitious  to  any  new  undertaking. 
BUDI,  Hind.  Amor>gst  hindus,  the  period 
the  month  from  full  to  new  moou,  called  the 
irk  half  of  the  month.—-  Elliot 

fiUDIBUDAKI,  Can.  A  class  of  religious 

endicaiits  iu  Mysore. 

BUDIDE,  TcL.     Ashes. 

BUDIDE  CHATTA,also,  Hamsapadi,  Til. 

leliotropium  Ooromandrliimum. — BeU> 

BUDIDE  GUMMADI,    Tbl.    Benineasa 

rifcra,  8avi, — Cucurbita  Peno. — B,  iti.  718. 

-Budide  means   "  Nshes",  referring  .  to   the 

kite  powder  covering  the  fruit. 

BUDH  of  Uerod«>tua  were   Hebrews   and 

It  receivers  and  teachers  of  Buddhism. 

BUDIL,  Hind.     Plcea  Webbiana  mIso,  P 

ndrow,  tbe  Silver  fir. 

BUDKHE8,  Hind.  (/ordHlis  govaniana. 

BUDLETOON,  Gskek.  The  m<.oql  of  the 

rahiaiiB,  and  GoogHl  ol  India,  names  of  Bdel- 

110,  alao  of  the  Commipliom  uiadHgascareoais 

ee. 

BUDBANJA  BOTA.     A  species  of  Melissa, 

small  plant  found  about  Ajineer,  where  it  is 

nsidered  heating,  and  is  u^ed  to  cleanse  tbe 

ood :  one  seer  sells  for   two    Rupees. — Oen, 

fl  Top,  J).  130. 

BUDDBINATH.  A  celebrated  temple  with- 

the  Himalaya*   10,294  feet   nbovi;  the  sea  : 

Ni»math  is  11,753  feet.  See  Badrinath. 

BUDHUN6U,   BSNQ.    Pagara  budrunga  ; 

loth-ache  tree. 

BUDSHUK,  Hind.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

BU OU,  Hind.  Viscum  attenuatura. 

BUDUKHSHAN.    See  Badakhshan,  Kush 

Cush. 

BUDUMURU.    Tel.    Sponia  orientalis.— 

andk, 

BUDUREE,  BsMO.  Zizyphus  jojuba. 
BUDYTES,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Family 
staeiUide  and  order  III.  Insessores  or  Per- 
ns. B.  beema  vel  neglecta  ;  B.  flaya  ;  B. 
sisnooephala  and  B.  Tiridis  are  known  in 
dia.    See  Birds. 


BUENA  HEX  AND  RA.    China  Bark. 


Bnffelhavte Onu 

Bofalo    Cuojo  di 
Buiab...  .M It. 


BUFF,  Eng. 

Fean  pasaaes  en  bufflesFx. 

Peaude  bo£Be „ 

Buffle „ 

Bllffel Gaiu 

A  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
thick  hided  animals,  buffitloes,  oxen  and  the 
deer  trioe. —  yeOuUoch,  Faulkner. 

BUFFALO,  the  Bos  bubalus  of  naturalists, 
is  found  iirild  in  Ceylon,  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  through  the  eastern  Archipelago. 
Some  natumliats  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  there  are  two  speciei.  They  are  large  nn- 
itaiitly  looking  animals  with  great  horns,  but 
a  domesticated  breed,  to  the  west  of  Nirmtil 
are  of  enormous  size,  almost  like  small  ele- 
phants, and  give  a  great  quantity  of  mtlk. 
They  are  kept  as  milch  kine,  but  are  alao  em* 
ployed  aa  beasts  of  burthen,  to  carry  sacks 
on  their  baeks,  to  plough  with,  to  drag  earts. 
They  haye  little  or  no  hair,  and  their  hides 
look  like  polished  leather.  They  require  to  be  in 
a  moist  climate  or  to  be  immersed  in  water 
daily.  They  love  to  wallow  in  water  or  slimy 
mud,  and  as  they  have  little  or  no  hair,  often 
roll  tbemaelves  in  mud  to  get  a  coating  of  it. 
A  large  male  bufalo  ia  more  than  a  match  for 
a  tiger. 

In  the  Hambanetotte  country,  in  Ceylon,  the 
villagera  are  much  annoyed  by  the  wild  unt-s, 
ttiat  mingle  with  the  tame  when  sent  out  to 
the  woods  to  pasture,  and  it  constantly  bap* 
pens  that  a  savage  stranger,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  tbe  tame  herd,  resists  the  attempts 
of  the  owners  to  drive  them  homewards  at 
sunset.  Being  an  animal  to  which  water  birds 
are  accustomed,  the  Singhalese  train  the  buffalo 
to  the  sport,  and,  concealed  behind,  the  animal 
browsing  listlessly  along,  they  guide  it  by 
ropes  attHched  to  its  horus  and  thus  creep  un- 
discovered  within  shot  of  the  flock.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  lutiia,  they  are  similarly  train- 
ed to  asMst  the  sportsman  in  approaching  deer. 
One  of  these  ''  sporting  buffaloes''  sells  for  a 
considerable  sum.  Between  1651  snd  1855, 
Liverpool  imported  from  India,  annually,  about 
80,000  of  its  hides  and  600  tons  of  horns, — 
Bickmore  TraveU,  Stai.  of  Commerce,  Ten^ 
netM  SketcheB  of  the  Naiural  Hutory  of 
Ceylon^  p*  55.  See  Bos  ;  Bubalus ;  Biammalia. 

BUFFALO  THORN,    Eno.    Acacia   lat- 
ronum.— iriW<f.  i).  C.  W.  d:  A. 

BUFFEL,  Gib.  Buff. 
BUFFLE,  Fb.  Buff. 
BUFF  LEATHER,  See  Hides, 
BUKO.    See  Bufonia. 
BUFONIA,  a  Section  of  the  2nd  SnbClass 
of  Reptiles,  Batrachia,  and  Order  B.  aalisnta. 
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BUGIS. 


BUOI.1S  IBLAKD. 


The    section   Bnfoof^^  includes   the  famXes 
RbinodermstidsB  and  BufonidsBy  as  under  : 

Section  Bufonia. 

Pum.  Rblnodermatidsb. 
Gen.  Dipiopelma,  vis. 
I>.  OroatniD  2>.  tt  BiS.  of  Gnalpara. 
D,  pnlchnim  Ounth,  of  Arakan. 
Gen.  EugyitOfflH,  viz, 
%  Berdmorei,  Biyth  of  Fe^u. 
B.  interfineatniD^  Blytk  of  Pegu, 

Fam  Bnfonidss. 
Gen  Bufoi  via, 

B.  oielanostictuB  &;An  of  Coylon  and  Merged. 
B.  Kelaartt,  OurUh.  of  Arakan. 
B*  asp«r,  SM.  of  Merg  ui. 
Gen  Soutiger,  vis 
8.  Sikkimeoufl,  Blyth  of  Sikkim. 

Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  the  Bnfo  seabm, 
the  common  Ben|i:al  and  Jata  toad,  Abound- 
ed in  the  marshes,  in  the  Ijaohen  valley, 
ad]oi«itng  Thibet.  This  is  a  remarksb^e  in* 
stance  of  wide  aeoeraphioil  distribution  for  a 
bairachiati,  which  is  common  Rt  the  level  of  the 
sea  under  the  tropics. — Hooker  Him.  Jour., 
Vol*  Li.  ^ti^e  96. 

BUPO  MBLANOSTICTOS.    Srn  of  Bn- 
p;ysto*iiM  interlineatum. 
*  BUGIjY,     In  Soathem  Indin,  a  h>ht  con- 
veyance, drawn  by  one  horse,  with  a  hood,  re- 
semblirtj;  a  vig. 

HUtiliUA,    Pbrs.  Macarttni. 

BUGIO.  In  Japan,  a  Civil  Officer,  df  the 
rank  of  two  swords,  who  exercises  controlling 
powers  over  Collectors,  interpreters  and  other 
inferior  officers.  See  Japan. 

BUGHII.    SeeBuiiti. 

BUGES,  A.  bold,  self-reliant,  maritime,  peo- 
ple of  Celebes^  of  which  they  occupy  the 
northern  part,  and  they  are  known,  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  men  of  Macassar.  The  Bugis, 
originally  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Malsy, 
are  superior  to  all  other  natives  of  the  Archie 
pelsKO,  in  their  spirit  of  adventure.  They  are 
a  brave,  active,  haughty,  fierce,  and  viitorotts 
race.  They  love  justice,  and  are  faithful  to 
their  b  mds,  but  seldom  forKire  iujuries.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Macassars  they  form  the  flower 
of  the  coionisl  troops  in  the  Dutch  service ; 
they  ase  bold  hunters^  snd  mounted  on  their 
brisk  little  horses,  drive  the  deer  through  the 
woods,  and  capture  it  with  a  &asso.  The  Al- 
foera  described  in  old  accounts  as  a  tall, 
comely  racr,  of  brown  colour,  much  given  to 
piracy,  form  perhaps  the  most  amiable^  if  not 
the  most  civilised  part  of  the  population  of 
Celebes.  They  possess  all  the  courage,  and 
Uw  of  the  vices  prevailFug  amonf?  the  Bujcis 
and  Malays.  They  are  howi*ver  boastful  and 
bullies.  The  Bugis  have  been  the  greatest 
colonists  ss  w«ll  ae  the  principal  traders  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  inieenoity  of  the  savago  and 
the  amenity  of  the  civilised  man,  appear  united 
in  tbtm.    They  have  veceived  the  Koran,  but 


not  abjured  the  praetiees  of  their  0MKit  (u\ 
— ^the  dark  old  idolttorr  ooea  nnifeisd  il1^« 
Arrhipelago,    Stones  and  treea,  pMsted  k 
still  share    their  devotions  with  the  istia^f 
^od  of  Islam.     Women  are  treated  \ftmimitit 
among  them — a  distinction  in  thtir  BsmrTi 
not  yet  effnced  by  the  mahonnnedaa  Mfssl  Ui 
They  determine  many  disputn  by  sissW  ne 
bat  but  never  avenge  f  hemaelvea  by  persossl  is- 
sas«ination.  The  Sniu  raeeon  theeoattsrf,l»r* 
no  idea  of  putting  themselves  on  a  footrnft  vi 
their  antaironist  but  always  nttaefc  hiw  is  v< 
flark,  or  offguard.  Both  the  Malayan  aad  Ks*  f 
nations  are  maritime   and  commerdal,  drrof* 
ed   to   spernlations  of  gain,   animated  br  i 
apirit  of  adventure,  and  aorustomed  to  ditfa^ 
and  hazardous  enterprises  ;    while  lh«  Jtr>ff« 
on  the  contrary,  are  an  agrieul torsi  rsee^  tit*.-^ 
ed  to   the  00^1  of  qniet  habite  and  tm\n\'4 
dispositions,    almost     entirely     nnacqatrpi 
with  navigation  and   foreiif  n   trade,  asd  fat'* 
inclined  to  engage  in  either.     This  diflm-. 
of  character  may  perhaps  be   accounted  ff  r.  • 
the  (treat  auperiority  of  the  soil  of  Java  to  \^\ 
of  the  other  two  islands. 

Amongst  the  Buiris  traders  to  the  Si«' 
Kilwara  is  their  metropolis.  It  ia  a  mere  ih* 
bank,,  lying  between  Ceram  Lent  and  ki<^ 
and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  domcO'* 
Hofsesare  boeicht  at  Gorontoto  in  Ceiebes 

The  natural  wealth  of  Celebes  is  dirrnirt 
and  abundant.     Besides  timber  trees,  pains 
various    species,    eboDv,   odoriferous    ssm«, 
dyewoods,  nrcca,  banyan,   and  bamboos,  c'"* 
fotty  feet  hi^eh  and  three  in  diameter,  arcfou* ' 
— B«*more,  879.    Wallaw,  Vol.  II.  p.  WS* 
/okn,*i  Indian   Archipelago,   VoL  L  p.  ^^' 
Raffles,  History  nfJava,  Voh  L  p.  57.    **  J^- 
maira/.  p.  67,263,«64.  •/owmo/p/ll^/frr  » 
Arrkipelago,  No-  IV,  Soptemher  1 84»,  p  Vi 
TemmiMck,   Coup   (T  (Eil  iwr  lt$   Pom^-* 
Neerlamdaues,  IIh%lfi^,%l.  ^okn'$  J»*  • 
Archipelago,  VoL  I.  p-  852.  FnUkxnTt  f»* 
steal  Hist.  Afankind,  /.  452.  (4,  Brooke,  J.i 
nalsBorneo  and  Celehes.JfMndy  /.  4Z)If^' 
dorp.  Coup  d^CSilsurJata,)  Brooke,  J Jtr'i 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  Mundy,  I.  8S.)  Imt  £•. 
fyn.  Cosmography,  919. 

BUGLARTEEE,  of  Chota  Nsgporc  '•* 
bark,  powdered^  is  used  for  uniting  woo-i,  *>  • 
substitute  for  glue« 

Bt^GLI,  Hind.    Spirsea  Lindkysas. 

BUGLAS  ISLAND,  from  Lst.  9«  4*  te  i- 
50'  N.  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  opst-M 

group  of  which  consists  of  the  islands  Psb^. 
Bugles,  Ley tc,Bamar,  Maabate.Bohsl.  sed  7r^ : 
Buglas  contains  a  considerable  nnarbcr  a' t:  ■ 
Negrito  race,  scattered  troops  of  them  ocrtr^- 
iiig  almost  exctusivfly  the  crest  ef  the  »»••-" 
tain  range  which  extends  tbroughoat  ths  fes^") 
of  the  island,  a  distance  of  one  hoadivii   ^« 
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ireniy  miles ;  bom  tiiem  tkis  island  is  also 
alttti  Negroi.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of 
be  Mfne  ncs  ocenpy  part  of  Pakang.  Th«y 
K  described  as  polytheista,  but  are  wiihput 
Bmple  or  ritual,  ihouKh  they  invoke  «  deity 
amed  Ktmbnraa  and  have  a  god  of  the  barvesti 
f  the  fishermau  and  hunter,  and  wonhip  the 
pints  of  anoesiors.  They  have  a  groterque 
gure  of  a  |$od,  a  reieniint  oi  fetiohism.  Xliey 
fonbip  the  mooa  and  stars  and  adore  the  xain* 
ov  after  a  storm, 

BUQOODYAR.  A    river  near    Rilkote  iu 
Jmorah. 

fiUGRA.  A  town  near  Hindola  in  fihopal. 
BUGRA,  UiHD.  Gynandropsis  pentaphyUs, 
BU6UI,  Hjnd.  CleomeruU. 
BUGS  beloni^  to  the  family  Hemiplera, 
ffenl  genera  of  which  occur  in  India*  Amongst 
Jiers,  are  Csntuo  ooellatus,  Leptoseelis  msi^i- 
liis,  CaUidca  Siockeriua,  &c.«  &e.  Of  the 
{uatic  species,  the  Kia^tie  Bdosioma  ludieum 
Aaios  a  size  of  nrarly  three  inches.  Some  of 
Km  are  most  attractive  in  color ;  a  ^non  one 
lofieu  seen  on  kavee.  Tbey  are  qnite  inoffen- 
re,  if  unmolested,  but  if  irritated  exhale  an 
feiiiire  odonr. — Tennent's  Oeyhn, 
BUGS,  inseoia  known  «a  cofft e  biiga  have,  iu 
ttot  years,  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
>iiety  and  losses  they  have  occnsiourd  to  the 
tffeephintinK  interests,  and  from  which  planters 
e  subjected  to  great  losses,  against  which  seew 
gly  at  present  tbey  have  uo  mvans  of  pro^ 
cting  tbemselvee.  We  allude  here  to  the 
va^ea  of  various  animala,  the  most  destructive 
which  are  the  several  Coffee  bog:8,  and  Mr. 
ietner  of  Ceylon  recently  examined  which. 
e  tells  us  that  coffee  was  biroitgbt  to  Ceylon  by 
e  Dutch  about  200  years  ago»  and  the  first  re- 
ihriy  worked  estate  waa  oprned  in  1835,  but 
e  bug  does  not  Mcm  to  have  appeared  in  larice 
kutities  till  1846,  when,  however,  it  be^an  to 
fttd  with  eneh  rapidity  that  in  1847.  a  very 
aeral  alarm  was  taken  by  the  planters,  about 
e  saise  timo  that  the  potato*  wine  and  dive 
Ktses  began  to  create  alarm  in  Europe.  The 
)&e  bug  seems  however  to  be  indigenous  in 
7^0f  for  the  white  bug  baa  been  found  in 
ioge,  guavn  and  other  treea  aa  also  on  beet 
otand  other  vegetablea,  and  the  brown  bug 
i<€ks  the  gunva,  hihiaeua,  Izora,  Justicia  and 
"ige  trees,  indeed  every  pUut  and  tree  md 
n  tlie  weeds  on  a  Coffee  estate,  particularly 
eh  as  are  in  gardens. 

When  a  ooffee  tree  is  attacked  by  the  bog, 
is  deprived  of  its  sap  and  its  nourishment, 
tiiat  the  (unicns  which  never  f«iis  to  attend 
I  the  bug  prevents  restoration  by  closing  the 
>mates  through  which  the  tree  brenthes  and 
tpires.  Bug,  he  tells  us,  exists  on  the 
tates  to  an  inealenlable  extent,^*nQne  are 
lifived  by  Mr.  Nietner  to  be  quite  bee  from 


it.  Whole  estates  are  seen  black  with  bugs, 
i.  e.  with  the  funuua :  and,  he  asks,  '*  am  I 
wrong  in  sayinir  that  if  there  waa  no  bnff  in 
Ge}lon,  it  would  at  a  rough  gneas  produoe 
&0,oOO  owta.  of  ooffee  more  than  it  actually 
does."  The  value  of  this  quantity  on  the 
spot  being  about  i6 12  5,000,  this  sum  re- 
presents the  aggregate  of  the  annual  loss 
by    bug  sustained  by   the    Ceylon   planteis. 

Mr.  Nietner's  observations  have  been  more 
partkularly  confined  to  the  group  of  districts 
around  Peafoek  hill,  but  hia  list  of  the  eiie- 
tuies  of  the  Coffee  tree  holds  good  in  general 
for  the  entire  Coffee  region  of  Ceylon.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  brown  and  white  bug 
and  the  black  and  white  grub,  are  the  only 
universal  and  itoportaut  enemies  of  the  Coffee 
tree,  and  that  the  deatmotiim  caused  by  ^t*- 
btne»t  LivMcodea,  Ze'izera,  Phymntea,  Slrailiia 
and  the  Coffee  rat,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  K'CmI' 
and  oecaaional  nature  und  are  therefore  of  l«ss 
importance.  There  are  three  pests  which  arc» 
chief  the  white  bog,  the  bruwu  bug  and  the 
bkck  bug. 

The  appeiirance  and  disappearance  of  the 
Coffee  bug  he  tells  us  is  most  capricious.  It 
comes  and  goes--* now  rapidly  spreading  over 
hole    estate,   now  confining  itself  to  » 


a   wi 


tingle  tree  amonast  thousands; — here,  leaving 
an  estate  in  the  oouree  of  a  tweive-monih,  tbrre, 
remaiuing  pfrmauentiy*  Sometimes  spreading 
over  a  whole  eatate,  sometimes  attacking  a 
single  field,  then  leaving  it  for  another  and  au« 
other.  But  the  white  bug  prefers  dry,  and  the 
brown  damp,  locslities,  the  latter  being  found 
more  plentiful  in  doae  ravines  and  amongst 
heavy  rotting  timbers  than  on  open  hill  stiles, 
and  it  ia  pmbably  to  this  predilection,  that  the 
shifting  o!f  the  insect  is  attributable.  The  bng, 
of  course,  seeks  out  the  softest  and  most  sheU 
tered  parts  of  the  tree,--^the  young  shoots,  the 
undersides  of  the  leavee  and  the  dusters  of 
berriea* 

The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  seems 
more  severe  than  that  from  the  brown,  but  not 
being  so  plentiful  ss  the  latter,  it  is  of  less 
general  importance  The  white  bug  is  especial* 
ly  fund  of  congregating  amongst  the  dasteis  of 
berries,  which  drop  off  from  the  in^y  tbey 
receive^  and  trees  ofleo  lose  their  entire  crop  in 
this  manner*  The  injury  produced  by  tho 
brown  bug  is  the  weakening  of  the  tree  and  is 
thus  nu}re  general,  but  the  crop  does  not  drop 
off  altogether  nor  so  suddenly.  With  white 
bugs  on  an  estate  the  crop  can  hardly  be  esti*- 
mated  :  with  brown  bugs  it  can. 

The  White  or  Medy  Bog,  ia  the  PsendococGus 
adonidum*  The  male  insect  is  of  a  diity 
brownish  color  and  alightly  hairy.  It  is  very 
minute  (very  much  smaller  than  the  females  ; 
only  about  half  a  line  long)  and  resembles  osr* 
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tain  Bmall.  Ephienieridie  or  May  flies.  The 
female  is  oval,  brownish-purple,  covered  with  a 
white  mealy  powder  wliich  forms  a  etiff  fringe 
at  the  margin  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  two  sets.  The  lar^n  and  pupss  are 
active  and  move  about.  The  intecta  iu  all 
stages  of  development,  are  found  in  Ceylon,  all 
the  year  round^  ohiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities, 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  on  the  roots  to 
ooe  foot  under  ground.  Mr.  Nietner  aaya  it  is 
identical  with  the  species  naturalised  in  the 
Conservatoriei  of  Europe.  It  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  *'  Bc}mnus  rotuiidatus^  a  minnte  beetle 
of  the  Lady  bird  tribe,  of  the  size  of  pin's  head, 
black  and  pubescent.  Also,  thee  yellow  colored 
and  common  Encyrtus  Neitneri  and  the  black 
colored  scarce  Chartococcus  musciformis,  two 
minute  Hymeiioptera  (wasps),  only  Y"  Iouk  and 
the  minute  whitish  mite  Acarus  transluoens. 
Of  the  members  of  this  family  of  insects,  the 
Cuocidm,  some,  aa  the  cochineal  and  lac*in- 
sects,  are  of  great  t- conomical  importance  ;  but 
others  as  the  sugar-cane  blight  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  Aspidiotus,  and  the  Coffee  bug,  are 
excessively  baneful  to  the  gardeuer  and  agri- 
culturist. 

The  male  of  the  brown  or  scaly  bug,  Leea* 
nium  coffeae,  is  of  a  clear  light  pinkish  bmwn 
colour,  slightly  hairy  and  very  pretty.  It  is 
more  delicate  than  the  male  Fseudococcus.  The 
females  when  young  aie  yellowish,  marked 
with  grey  or  light  brown  ;  and  old  individuals 
are  light  brown  with  a  dark  margin.  It  affeota 
eold,  damp,  and  close  localitiea  8,000  fret  in 
height  and  the  propagation  as  in  the  white  bng 
ia  continuous.    The   brown   bug   is  much  in* 


but  it  is  much  less  abundattt  atid  thcR&riar 
demanding  the  planier's  atlentioa.  liisc» 
nation  of  a  coffee  or  any  other  tna,  pm  m 
to  the  appearance  of  a  giutiooos  aittk«ni4 
subatanoe  which  has  leoeiveai  the  aaw  4 
Honey*dew.  fhis  is  either  a  ascwtioa  of  ii< 
buK  or  the  extravasated  sap  wkieh  ion  Inm 
the  wounded  tree  or  probably  a  eomhiMtius  U 
both.  A  fungna  or  two  funiei,  ihe  StadMhsa 
Nietneri  and  Triposporium  Gtedasri  hbb  ic 
depend  on  this  for  vegeution  aa  the  UoaQ-sev 
and  the  fungua  disappear  witk  the  bag. 

Another  buic,  the  8trachia  geooieiries,  9i  i 
yellowish  colour,  but  nurked  with  gre;  i«.4 
orange  ou  the  upper  side,  waa  fooad  at  B«^aA 
It  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  the  jouag  benL> 
three  per  eeiiU  or  more  of  which  wers  isii  v* 
have  suffered  fit>ra  it.  It  is  allied  to  tk  graei 
or  fcstid  bug,  but  though  it  may  ooeauoiiii'v 
cause  destractioni  there  ia  no  fisar  of  it  at; 
beeominir  a  serioua  noiaance^ 

One  of  the  Aphido,  Jphig  eofett,  the  C4£a 

'  loose,  is  found   in   small  ooauiuaities  «■  ^ 

yonng  shoots  and  ou  the  uudeiaide  of  tbekav^ 

of  the  oocoannt  tree,  but  tae  iujuncs  ii  oecir 

sious  are  insignificant* 

Several  eaterpillara,  the  Aloa  UdoM^  ^ 
Orgyia  Oeylamea,  £mfroeU$  wmywMctia,  iM 
TriMa  eaoffuOy  Naroia  eonspeiwa,  the  ii«- 
eodet  graoioia  and  a  apeciaa  of  Dnpv^  •" 
found  on  the  coffee  treea,  bat  th^  do  «& 
cause  much  injury.  Another  eatorpilW,  m*' 
ever,  though  fortunately  sol  abuadaat,  tw 
Zeiuura  cofeoe^  destroys  nanj  liee^  hM 
younir  and  old  by  eating  out  the  hc»a  l» 
raaembles  the   caterpillar  of  the   goatMlk  ' 


fected  with  parasites,  amongst  which  the  most  j  England  and  is  as  thiok  as  a  goost  quU  L 
common  are  eight  minute  Hymenoptera  eeiienilly  enters  the  tree  6"  or  li**  bm  t«i 
(wasps)  with  brilliant  colours,  but  a  mite,  the 


Acarus  transluoens,  and  the  krva  of  the  Chilo- 
corns  circumdaius,  a  kind  of  Lady  bird,  also 
feed  on  the  bng.  In  the  larva  state,  the  male 
and  female  brown  bug  are  not  distinguishable. 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female 
brown  bug,  is  about  700.  Those  of  the  white 
bug  are  not  so  numerous  :  but  their  propaga* 
tion  in  Ceylon  is  continuous,  throughout  the 
year,  and  this  explaina  their  great  abundance 
compared  with  cold  oountries where  the  produce 
ia  one  generation  of  young  annually.  The 
brown  bug,  particularly  the  full  grown  female, 
ia  dreadfully  infeated  with  parasites,  which  thus 
greatly  help  the  planter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques* 
tioD  whether  coffee  plantinit  eould  be  carried 
on  withoiit  their  aid  iu  the  deatiuctiou  of  the 
bug. 

The  black  bug,  is  Lecaniom  nigrum,  but  the 
female  only  is  known.  In  color  it  is  from 
yolbwisli  grey  to  deep  brown  and  almost  blaek 
in  age,  and  of  a  shield<4ike  shape.  It  ocoura 
alone  but  also  intermixed  with,  the  brown  bug — 


generally 

ground,  ascending  npwarda.    The  aiekly  di»f- 

ing  of  the  tree  marks  iU  pieaeace. 

Black  grub.  The  Urva  of  the  moth  cael 
Agro9(M  tegetrnm^  is  the  very  ^^mnc^ 
'*  blaek  arub."  This  peat  ia  about  as  m^ 
long  and  is  most  abundent  from  A^pit » 
October.  The  caterpillar  livea  ia  the  go^ 
but  comes  out  at  night  to  feed,  and  n  w^ 
common  and  injorioua.  They  attaek  auc  C19 
Coffee  trees,  but  all  sorU  of  vegatahUi  ^ 
flowfra  and  are  very  deatruetive  to  gaidsaiisi 
ill  the  field,  as  they  eat  every  thing  that  it  i'-r 
ficially  raised,  despising  graas  aud  wesis.  1 «« 
generiilly  appear  uuly  on  eertain  fields  aad  v  - 
not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is  aot  r^^ 
fined  to  Ceylon  ;  iu  ravages  are  wall  keewj  - 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ia  Ear^. 
wherd  it  injures  the  grain  and  bast  loai  ^'^> 
In  Ce>k>u  it  only  attucks  young  ikMm  ta>^ 
gnawing  off  the  bark  round  the  iIsb  ;*^ 
above  the  u  round  Where  the  tnss  m  ^' 
small,  th^  are  biUen  right  off  and  the  t99* 
sometimes- partially  dragged  imderths  f<t«»> 
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rkre  the  grob9  may  easily  be  discoYered  and 
lilodged.  The  damai^e  which  they  inflict  on 
lantatioaa  may  be  estunated  when  it  is  men- 
ooed  that  Mr.  ^^ieiner  lost  through  them  in 
oe  season,  in  certain  fields,  as  many  as  twenty- 
re  per  cent,  of  the  young  trees  he  had  put 

)ffD. 

The  larva  of  a  little  moth,  the  ijalleriomorpha 
^heooides,  and  three  caterpillars  of  the  Boar- 
ia  leacostigmariai  B.  Ceylanica  and  Eikipi- 
lecia  coffesria,  are  found  on  ^ffee  trees  and 
lier  plants,  from  September  to  December. 
The  larra  of  the  Qracillaria  teoffeifoli^lla 
ijKs  tiie  coffee  leares,  it  ia  very  eommon  but 
no  importanee  to  the  planter. 
The  rsfages  of  the  large,  widll  knoWn,  beau- 
al  loctisr,  the  Phymatea  punctata,  With  its 
iriet  abdomen  and  yellow  and  bronae  above, 
e  not  coDtinuoos  in  the  coffee  tree,  but  are 
ctsionally  very  annOying.  A  swarm  settled 
I  a  field  of  one  year  old  coffee  and  gnai^ed 
t  hark  off  the  stems,  causing  them  to  throw 
it  many  shoots  and  permanently  disfigured 
e  per  cent,  of  the  trees.  They  do  not  toueh 
elUak  grass,  Saodharum  Konigti,  Eetz>  but 
sin  only  to  attack  cultivated  plants  and  trees. 
iTaugalle  they  destroyed  tobacco  plantations, 
d  at  Matillee  in  Kandy  the  native  grain 
ips  were  injured  by  these  locusts.  The  lar- 
I  and  pupsB  are  as  destructive  as  the  perfect 
lects,  but  this  seems,  fortunately,  the  only 
scies  of  locust  that  does  any  real  injury  in 
jlon,  and  this  injury  is  in  importance  not  to 
compared  with  that  done  by  other  species 
other  countries. 

fThUe  ^n^.— Under  this  name  are  included 
i  )arv«  of  various  MelolonthideB,  the  Cock- 
ifers  of  Ceylon,  which  do  much  harm  to 
fee  plaotationa,  young  and  old,  by  eating 
i  roots  of  the  trees.  Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of 
lahodde  considers  the  white  grub  to  be  by 
the  f^reatest  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  whieh 
f  planter  has  to  contend  with,  as  he  never 
Bw  a  single  tree  recover  after  their  attack  and 
adds  that  they  had  destroyed,  at  Bambodde, 
two  years,  between  eight  and  ten  ibousand 
t  old  coffee  trees,  Mr.  Gordon  used  to 
;  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  take 
:  euch  grubs  as  he  oould  find. 
Wtmk,^ThQ  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
the  most  extensive  amongst  the  beetles  and 
Ceybn,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  its  members, 
much  uyury  to  agricultural  produce.  Mr. 
itner  had  seen  nearly  the  whole  sweet  potato 
itatas  edulis)  crop  of  the  Negombo  district 
itroyed  by  one  of  them,  the  Cylas  sturcipen* 
•  The  common  rice  weevil  SitophUtu  oryzce^ 
isother  instance,  and  one  of  the  eocoanut  tree 
itroyers  of  the  Ceylon  low  country,  the  Sphae- 
)horus  planipenuia  belongs  also  to  this 
uly.    The  Arhinea  ?  destructor,  a  beautiful 


green  weevil,  Mn  Nietner  bad  not  found  At^  any 
injury  to  coffee  trees,  but  Mr.  J.  Eoseof  Mattu- 
rattee  writing  to  him  says  the  mischief  they  do 
is  plentiful  and  if  they  were  as  plentiful  aa  the 
bug  they  would  be  the  planters  worst  enemies* 
'*  Five  or  six  acres  were  completely  covered 
with  them  and  they  oonsumea  almost  every 
leaf.  Year  after  year  they .  appeared  upon  the 
same  place.  One  year  they  appeared  upon  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force  and  ran  over 
at  least  forty  acres.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  three  other  estates." 

The  Acarus  ooffem  or  ooffee  mite,  is  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  ''  red-spider"  of  the  hot 
houses  of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  round, 
but  chiefly  from  November  to  April,  it  feeds  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves  giving  them 
a  brownish  sun  burnt  appearance.  Individusl 
trees  suffer  from  its  attacks,  but  the  aggregate 
damage  from  it  is  not  great. 

The  Coffee  Rat  of  Ceylon,  the  Oolunda 
Elliotti,  occasionally  cbmmits  much  damage, 
seemingly  to  get  (he  bark,  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  eat  the  berries.  With  their  Jong  sharp  in- 
cisors they  bite  off  with  great  •  smoothness  the 
smaller  and  younger  branches  generally  an  inch 
from  the  stem^  and  should  the  plants  be  quite 
young,  just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they  bite 
them  right  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hollow  trees. 
They  appear  irregularly,  at  intervals,  from  the 
jaiigles  and  there  is  hardly  an  estate  that  does 
not  now  and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them. 
The  Natives  of  Ceylon  aay  that  their  food  in 
the  jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobihinthus,  called 
Nilu  in  Singalese,  and  that  the  rats  only  issue 
from  their  forest  residence  and  attack  the  coffee 
estates  when  their  forest  food. fails. 

The  injuries  from  other  animals  are  not  se- 
rious. A  squirrel,  the  Sciurus  Layardi,  which 
eats  the  coffee  berries,  is  common  on  estatea, 
the  pulp  alone  is  digestible,  and  the  coffee 
I  beans  are  dropped  on  logs  of  wood  and  on  the 
ground.  Jackala  and  monkeys  occasionally  do 
the  same :  this  is  called  parchment  coffee.  A 
deer  will  now  and  then  come  from  the  forest 
and  nibble  the  tops  of  the  young  trees. 

Mantis  tricolor,  Neitner,  the  Mantis  of  the 
coffee  tree,  is  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with 
large  blackish  spot  at  the  posterior  margin. 
The  female  is  1  inch  long  with  \\  inch  of  an 
expanse  of  wings.  The  male  is  considerably 
smaller.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  coffee 
leaves,  in  cocoon  like  maasea,  of  f  of  an  inch 
in  length  but  drawn  out  further  at  each  end. 
As  to  the  remedies  to  all  these  plagues, 
Mr.  Nietner  tells  us  that  several  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  the  bug  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Amongst  these,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  red  ant :  but  their  bites  are 
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80  fierce  and  painful  tbat  Ae  cooliea  refosed  to 
go  amongst  tbe  tites  while  the  ante  were  there. 
Bubbing  off  tbe  bug  by  habd  has  been  tried, 
but  it  can  only  be  attempted  upon  yoang  trees 
without  eropi  and  Mr*  Nietner,  althoagh  allow- 
ing that  an  immense  quantity  of  bug  is  thus 
destroyed,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
effect  IS  bat  trifling.    He  thinks  that  the  ap- 
plication of  tar  to  the  roots  is  a  good  sugf^es* 
tion,  althoagh  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  hither- 
to no  important  results  have  been  achieved  by 
it.    He   adds  that  high  cultivation  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  throwine;  it  off.    But  as  the 
bug  seems  to  depend  on  locality,  Mr.  Kietner  | 
does  not  look  for  any  beneficial  result,  so  long 
as  the  physical  aspect  is  unchanged.    He  thinks 
that  if  the  open,  warm  airy  pattenas  were  culti- 
vated, which  the  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
tried  at  Passelawa,  show  that  they  can  be,  tbe 
brown  bug,  which  is  the  great  destroyer,  would 
not  find  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  existence 
or,  perhaps,  if  estates  as  a  rule  were  made 
smaller  than  they  generally  are,  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  were  counterbalsnced  by    a 
higher  system  of  coltivation,  universally  car- 
ri^  out,  the  bug  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
it  now  is.    (Mr.  Jfietner.)    In  the  peninsula 
of   ladia,    Borer    is   a  name  given  to  the 
larva  of  certain  coleopterous  beetles,   which 
injure  coffee  trees.    There  are  two,  the  white 
and  red  borer  and  the  chief  of  these  is   the 
Xylotrechas  quadripes  of  Chevrolat.  The  large 
and  rapid   introduction  of  coffee  growing  into 
Ceylon  and  India  has  shown  that  the  plant  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies  and 
ignorance  of  that  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
loss.     Ooffee  trees  in  Ooorg,  have  also  been 
injured  by  the  rot,  a  disease  resulting  from 
improper  pruning.    The  rot  attacks  and  decays 
the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg  when  the  tree 
is  attacked  by  the  borer  the   leaves  become 
yellow   and    droop.     The   insects   are    gene- 
rally abeut  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,   are 
always  confined  to  the  wood  and  never  enter 
the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its   work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage  and  is  about 
io  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  egus  are 
deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 
tree  and  tbe  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the  heart 
of  the  plant.— i^i^n^woitUr.  Bidie  on  Coffet 
Pkm^ing.  See  Ooffee. 

BUG8URIA.  A  njput  elan  in  Muradabad. 
BUOTEA,  Hini).  A  hindoo  devotee. 
BUGTI.  A  wild  BaluCh  tribe  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus  near  Shikarpore  in  the  hills 
east  of  Lehrat.  They  are  one  of  the  great 
Rhtnd  tribes,  the  number  of  whose  branches  are 
forty.four.  Though  reckoned  Balooch  they  are 
not  of  the  Bnhui  stock,  and  their  traditions 
allege  that  they  imigrated  ages  sgo  from  Do- 
maseua  and  Aleppo.     Their  language  is  the 
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Jetkl,  in  common  with  that  of  the  other  iabV* 
ants  of  Catch  Oandava  and  mard<^-EkrJ, 
means  a  brave  man.  The  Bhind  of  Ci' : 
Oaiidava  are  of  the  Utanzye  diviiioai.  It: 
other  Bhind  tribes  reside  as  under. 


Sittg  Saloh  mod  Tir.l v 
HomotBri,  at  T«Bb«. 

Jamatft  »«  ^^ 

KAttoiv  n  Lap 

Kaehik«  „  Kirtt. 

pjghy  ,»  K«jirL 


Uttnzye,  at  Suran. 
Dumbki,  „  Lebri. 
Jakrani,    |,      „ 
Doda  Mairt,  Rahaa. 
Mandarari,  at  Rodbar. 
Bugti,  hillfl  east  of 
Lehrat. 

Of  these  Bhind  tribes,  tbe  I>umbki,Jakru. 
Bugti  and  Doda  Murri,  hava  always  ban  ^^ 
tinguished   by  their  rebellions  and  pPNUt  « 
habita.    The  Marri  tribe  is   oonsidenbk  t 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  Kntch  Guod'^*, 
and  a  peaceful  and  obedient   portion  o!   ■• 
tribe  are  in  tlie  hills  west  of  the  provinee  be.  • 
Jell.     A  large  portion  are  at  Adam-liirrv  « 
the  S.  £.  Frontier  ot   Sindb.     Tbe  Mxr*.  •« 
Kutch  Gandava  are  notorious  for  their  bv- 
habits.     They  and  the  Magbassi  aeem  to  bi 
emigrated  from  Mekran   to  Kntch  Gaob' 
at  different  periods  and  to  haYO  become  ur  * 
porated  with  the  Jut  cultivaton.  Tbe  Mil-* 
are  probably  of  the  aame  net  aa  the  Eb: . 
though  the  two  are  deadly  eDemics.  See  it.-. 

BUI—?  Seemingly  from  Bhoon,  Uu  • 
and  Boom,  Peraian,  land,  nncoltivatod  Uol  ^ 
the  earth  or  ground. 

BUI,  in  northern  India,  is  (1)  the  Orcti^rj 
Burhia ;  (2)  Agathotes,  flfp.,  (3)  Prsaonri 
crispa  ;  (4)  Ballota  limbaU;  (f)  PleclmtiJ 
rugosus  ;  (6)  i£rua  bovii ;  (7)  Pandenap  *• 

BUI-CHOTI,  Uivn.  (1)  Anabasis  moi  t 
ra,  also  (9)  Panderia  pilosa  whi^,  bovem  •• 
also  (S)  iEroa  bovii  are  alio  called  Boi-b^ 

BUI-MUNG,  Hind,  and  Bai-Ssagh,  tic*? 
Araohia  hypogea.  Limn.  Grouiid  nut. 

BUI  MAD  ARAN,  HiNO.  Achilka  a^ 
folium,  Arteraiata  Indioa. 

BUHADUR,  Hind.  Pbrs.  Inlndia^i-v 
medan  title,  as  8ir  Salar  Jung  Bahaciur.  ' 
8.  I.  it  is  the   aecond  titular  faoaor  tjt  - 
after  Jung. 

BUKADOOR-KHEYL,  A  towanti-  • 
trict  of  Kohat,  which  haa  aalt  mines  aor  i 

BUHI,  Hind.  A  day-book  a  ledgo.  i ' 
gister. 

BUHI-KHATA,  Hind.  A  merehaa*-  ■ 
book — Buhi-putwari,  a  viUage  aosoitii  - 
register. 

BUHIRA,  BsNO.    Temiinalia  mbrrt 

BUHOOARl,  Bbno.  Cordia  aiyia ;  C  - 
folia. 

BUHOW.  a  tribe  lying  south  of  K»- 
they  are  little  re-claimed  firom  barbaniaL  c ' 
by  hindtt  or  mahomedan  oonqucrorv. 

BUHBSTONE,  A  ouartcose  rock  eoca*:-v 
cellules,  used  for  griaoing  wheat. 
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BUHRUPU,  Hind.  Lit  Many  faced  from 
BliaO)  maay ;  rufa*  countenance ;  they  ace 
nimics  and  singen  in  northern  India,  many  are 
nthomedans, 

BUHU,  Hind*  A  bride ;  Bridal  fees  given 
0  a  zemindar  by  a  ryot  on^tbe  marriage  of  the 
joVi  d«ue:hter, 

BUHURA,  BsNo.  Terminalia  Moluooana. 

BUILDING  SlONli:S.     In   the   south  of 
[ndia,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  India  generally, 
learly  all  the  most  ancient  buildiugs  remaiiung, 
re  built  of  stone,  while  the  edifices  of  the  past 
ive  hundred   years,  comprisioff  some  of  the 
Qost  stupendoas  piles,  are  of  brick.    The  great 
elivious  institutions  of  Sri  Sailam  in  Cuddapab, 
i  CoDJereram,  Chellambram,  Srirangam,   the 
emples  at  Tanjorc,  Oangondaram  and  Tribhu- 
rinam,  the  ruins  at  B^anagar,  Bijapore,  Gogi, 
(Oil  Gulbnrgah,  the  pagoda  at  Leepiohi  in  the 
kllary  and  thai  at  Tarpatri  in  the  Cuddapah 
liitrict,  are  monuments  of  ancient  hiodoo  and 
Bshomedan  art.     Those  connected  with  archi- 
ecture,  sculpture    and  painting,  called  into 
leing  by  the  exigencies  of  religion,  always  the 
teit  stimolua  to  works  of  design,  have  suffered 
Bote  from  sectarian  zeal  than  the  ravag/bs  of 
ime,  but  they  are  widely  scattered   over  the 
eiiKth  and  breadth  of  the  land.     Sculptured 
tones,  fortifieatioBs,    temples    and   works  of 
rhgMtion,  are  found  in  cTcry  diceotion,  and  not 
mly  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  science 
fid  ei?ilization   pt  various  periods,  but  throw 
nlaable  light  on   this  and  other  subjects  of 
oqaiiy. 

At  a  period  geologically  recent  the  present 
teoiosnla  of  India  was  a  triangular  islaud 
eiuded  on  each  ttde  by  the  eastern  and  wea- 
em  ghats,  converging  to  Gape  Comorin,  while 
he  base  of  the  triangle  was  formed  by  the 
^jndhys  mpnntain  range  from  which  an  ir- 
^alar  spar,  forming  the  Aravalli  mountains, 
itends  northwards,  while  between  the  nor- 
bern  shore  of  this  island  and  a  hilly-coontiy 
fhich  is  now  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ran  a 
vnw  oeean  strait.  The  bed  of  this  strait 
•ecsme  oovsrsd  with  debris  from  the  adjacent 
linulays  on  its  northern  shore  and  With  this 
^bris  beoame  entombed  many  and  various  ani- 
ttl  remains.  All  that  ocean  strait  has  since 
sen  Qphssved,  and  fdvma  now  the  plains  of 
ii<}i8,«ith  the  long,nearly  leTel»valleys  in  which 
tow  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  has  brought 
^  ^w  ths  msny  sedimentary  rocks,  ssndstones 
^  limestones  which  had  been  iarmiag  from 
"i^vsffes.  Another  sea  had  existed  near  Nag- 
^r«  westwards  towards  EUiohpore  and  easterly 
^nids  the  affluents  of  the  Oodavery,  where 
■■ulilones  and  fossils  and  coal  occur.  That 
P|||t  of  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Island  now 
^^"^fS  ths  piDTinoe  of  ▲nrmigabad  is  a  great 
^icamc  out>lmnt  of  tnip*rock  in  many  places 


flowing  over  and  ^vering  sedimentary  rock»: 
and  the  part  to  its  east,  in|the  province  of  Hy-^ 
derabad  is  a  vast  plutonic  out-burst  of  granite. 
On  the  south  of  this  granite  and  voloauic  rock» 
had  been  another  estuary,  extending  in  latitude 
from  North  of  Madras  to  the  Kistnah,  and  in 
longitude  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  up  the  Kistna 
and  Peunar  to  the  sources  of  the   Outparbah 
and  Malpurbahy  and  it  is  now  filled  with  dis- 
torted^ broken,  upraised  linoeatone,  blue  slate 
and  sandstones,  from  near  Curcumbarryy  Tar- 
puttry,  Cuddapah^  Kuriiool  to  Kaludghee  and 
Belgaum.  To  the  South  of  that  narrow  gulf  is 
the  great  granite  tract  of  Bellary  aud  Mysore 
succeeded  further  south  about  Trichinopoly  and 
Madura  with  other  limestone  beds,  both  fossili- 
ferous  and  non-fosailiferous  and  it  is  from  these 
volcanic  plutonic  and  aqueous  rocks  that  build- 
ing stones  are  drawn. 

LtUerUe  rock,  a  clay  iron  ore,  seems  peculiar 
to  India.     It  covers  the  western  coast  almost 
continuously,  and  for  the  most  part  up  to  the 
very   foot  of  the  ghauts,    from  near  Bombay 
to   Ceylon*     It  ia   found    in   detached    beda 
along    the    Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras^ 
and  Nellorei   Baj,ahmuadiy  and  Samuloottah^ 
extending  into   Cuttack.     It  caps  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and   western  ghauts, 
aud  some   of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table 
land  in  the  interior,  a^d  it  covers  all  the  country 
around  Beder.    It  occurs  in   the    Southern 
Htthratta  Country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Goimbatore,. 
South  Arcot,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore  :  it  is 
found  in  Berar^near  Qomraoti,  in  Malwa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon.      It  fringea 
the  shores  of  Burmah,  Malacca,  and  Siam,  and 
appears  on  the  coast  of  Singapore  and  Sumatra. 
It  is  found  in   boulders  and  rolled  masses  sll 
along  the  Malabar  Coast  from  Bombay   north 
to  Gogo  in  the  Gulf  of  f^amb^y,  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  the  formation  itself     Pieces  of  it  have 
been  met   with  three  hundred  feet  under   the 
surface^  in    the  blue   clay  beds   at   Calcutta,, 
aaalao   in    similar   beds  of    lesser  thickness 
in  Bombay,  and  close  by  Cambay   and   Kur« 
rachee :  so  that  the  formation  at  one  time  wss 
prob«ib1y  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 
Its  colour  is  of  a  red  irony  or  brickdust  hue,, 
sometimes    deepened    into  dark  red.     It   is 
marked  with  whitish  stains,  and  is   occasional-- 
ly  cellular  or  perforated  with  tubiform  holes. 
It  rarely  if  ever  oontaina  either  crystala  or  or- 
ganic remains,  is  never  stratified  or  columnar, 
and  generally  spreads  out  in  vast  sheets  on  tho 
surface  of  ths  plutpnic  or  volcanic  rocks.  When 
the  upper  imrface  is  cleared  fway,  the  rock  bo- 
bw  is  found  soft  and  easily  cut  uto  blocks  of 
any  form.    It  quickly  hardena  and  darkens  ia< 
hue  by  eipoaure  to  the  aixv  nnd  is  not  at  all 
liable  to  deoon^poaition   or  injury   from  tho 
weather.    TbeArcado  Inquisition  at  Goa  ia 
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bniH  of  it,  St.  Mary's  Cburch,  Madras,  and 
also  the  old  fortress  of  Malacca. — Newhold, 
Asiatic  Transactions, 

Trajy-Tuffa  — A  curious  variety  of  trap-tuffa 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  greenish  or  purple, 
found  in  Bopibay  and  many  other  parts  of 
India,  resembles  laterite  in  the  quality  of  being 
^silj  cut  when  raised,  afterwards  hardening  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  building- 
stone,  and  suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and 
aqueducts  :  it  is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

Littoral-concrete  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
has  not  hitherto  found  a  specific  place  in 
geological  catalogues  :  the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred on  it  from  its  being  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  from  ita  resemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  formed  by  the  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailing  on  the  shores— of  shells, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss ;  gravelly 
to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that  this  strange 
variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all  alon^  the 
Himalayas,  and  pr&vails  extensively  in  South- 
em  India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any  geologist,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry's  statement. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  regions 
where  rains  abound.  Along  the  shores  of 
Sind,  Arabia,  and  the  Eed  Sea,  though  the 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented  into  stone.  Even 
here,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from  invari- 
able :  in  one  part  of  the  esplanade  we  have 
loose  sand  on  the  surface,  and  concrete  beneath : 
at  another,  sand  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may 
be,  form  the  surface  throughout  to  the  roqk': 
and  in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete  was  found 
for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
fine  sand  perfectly  loose,  it  is  frequently 
found  to  rest — as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  and 
Mahim— on  a  bed  of  blue  clay  filled  with 
knnkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offing  evidence 
of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  mangroves 
grew  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  permit  the 
gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The  whole  must 
then  have  been  raised  by  a  second  upheaval  to 
its  present  level.  The  principal  qnanies  of 
these  are  at  ^rsova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore  is  sheltered 
by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  submerged. 

The  sand,  which  seldom  extends  more  than 
a  few  inches  d6wn,ia  first  removed,  and  the  rook 
^  smoothed  on  the  surface.    A  space  i^bont 
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twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  iitoia 
one  foot  square,-— the  grooves  betvm  tk« 
being  cut  with  a  light  flat-pointed  singte  ^ 
ed  pick.    These  are  ndaed  sQceenifciT  ^  i 
tool  something  between  an  adte  and  s  Bsae^t 
a  single  stroke  of  which  ia  in  general  •«&>  -- 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.   lu 
blocks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  betb^  tknti 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  if4 1»* 
operation  resumed  till  the  pitraaehcitbg  <m 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  loer* 
convenient  to  remove  the  stones  by  \mi  • 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cat.  This  variety  of  ^< ' 
ing  material  is  brought  in  vast  qoaatitA  *• 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  tr:>* 
house  are  built  of  it.    It  is  not  very  lt^«.l 
but  with  the  admirable  oement  easplored  v:i 
such  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  sod  erne- 
mical  wall. 

Trap, — In  the  Decean  the  most  bb«^* 
structures  are  raised  and  wntA  fron  tri- 
with  a  delicacy  and  ooneetnesa  quite  astiiiii^«> 
The  favourite  material  for  the  over  froand  tci^ 
stone,  is  basalt,  and,  after  many  hondredvt^ 
the  Arabic  letters,  carved  in  lelief,  are  n  an 
as  on  the  day  they  were  fint  enl.  The  n 
and  domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  oospt  t 
bolted  with  iron  from  top  to  bottoa.nii  t 
many  cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  ttfoa*.- 
is  surrounded  with  a  rough  wait  ten  or  iw^ 
feet  oft,  the  interval  between  bein«  6iM  « 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclinefl  plane  mm^t 
raising  the  stones.  A  magnificent  ttrontr? 
this  sort,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Owalior  pn 
has  stood  half  finished  near  Poooa  ainee  t)«  es*v 
part  of  this  century,  and  hrre  native  arcb> 
ture  may  be  seen  in  perfeetion  ta  bU  sucn . 
advanoement.  The  only  building  »akR««« 
the  Bombay  presideney, beside  that  aireiff*^ 
scribed,  consist  of  greenstone,  ttap^  sad  •  r 
grained  variety  of  nummuliie  like  BalSM  / 
— called,  from'  the  name  of  the  ptaet  vtcn 
comes,  Porebunder  stone. 

Bricks  are    laigely  need,  ail  onr  1*:* 
laterite,  day  and  in  the  if  aaritiaa  atoai  r 
slabs  of  coral  rook.    In  many  parts  of  ^^ 
wattle-work  is  in  use. 

Since  the  Indian  railfoada  weie  eaaw 
with  their  ^reat  spanning  bridges,  tkr»« 
of  all  their  neighbonrfaooda  have  beta  Im'* 
utiliaed  and  bnildinga  farmed  of  the 
stones,  granites,  lime-atooea  and  «bI*«* 
are  now  everywhere  to  be  aeea.  Tboac^ 
the  great  voloanie  dialact  of  the  Deeestt  '^ 
various  kinds  of  greenstone  aie  largsK  t^ 
On  the  bine  slate  formation,  along  the  nfe  ^ 
the  Kistnah  and  Tambndra,  and  oo  lher««< 
limestone  formation  on  eaeh  aide  of  thna  tru*. 
houses  have  ever  been  formed  from  tbt«  v^ 
rials,  but  the  favomite  loek  Ibr  ofai^>' 
purposes  in  the  buddhist  sad  Ua^a  teafh^  * 
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miosobr  India  is  the  dark  basaltic  greenstone, 
tfDy  fioffi  its  high  polish,  called  black  marble. 
1  an  ancient  undergronnd  temple  at  Bejapore 
is  basalt  is  alone  employed.  The  brahmini- 
l  and  bttddbist  cayes  of  Eilora  and  Adjunta 
td  the  smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  are  exca- 
)ted  out  of  the  greenstone  and  greenstone 
nyi^daloid.  At  ^llora  they  are  about  twenty 
number,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain,  almost 
arped  as  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  theGodavery; 
•imilar  number  are  at  Adjunta  in  a  ravine 
w  the  scarped  ghats  overlooking  Khandesh. 
lose  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawady  near 
Dine  look  on  the  river.  Large  qnantitiea  of 
e  whitish  yellow  Poreebunder  stone  are  now 
Dogbt  into  Bombay.  In  Madras  and  Calcutta, 
d  in  India  g|eneTalIy,  brick  is  the  ordinary 
lildiog  material.  In  the  whole  of  Burmah  and 
e  Tenaaserim  provincea,  the  houses  are  built 
wooden  planka  with  shingled  roofs. 
Of  the  rocks  of  aqueous  origin,  the  sandstones, 
ites  and  limeatones,  the  whole  of  the  valley 
the  Kistnah  and  great  parts  of  the  valleys 
itsafflaentaihe  Outpurbah,  Malpurba,  Bhee* 
I,  TttDga,  Bhoodra  and  Tumbudra,  and  much 
the  valley  of  the  Godavery  and  of  the  valleys 

its  northern  affluenta,  have  limestone,  clay 
ite  and  sandatone  rocks,  and  the  honsea  and 
m  extensive  buildings  are  all  built  of  theae. 
to  limeatone  of  Knrnool,  westward  to  the 
iteemah  la  an  e^eellent  building  material. 
The  whole  of  the  Kymore  range  in  Sbahabad 
described  aa  of  mountain  limeatone  which  also 
ows  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sone  as 
r  at  least  aa  Mungeysur  peak  in  Mirzapur, 
d  it  erops  up  at  Rhotas  forming  a  sloping 
se  to  the  precipitous  sandatone  rock.  Below 
t  mountain  limestone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey 
lour  mixed  with  occasional  cryatab  of  ealc 
ar ;  this,  like  the  Kumool  atone,  ia  admirably 
ited  for  lithography.  Below  the  latter,  in 
irmore  is  a  limestone  of  a  hard  tenacious  al» 
Mi  indestructible  composition  admirably 
ited  for  building, 

M.  B.  Bingham  adds  the  following  remarka 
the  sand-stones  of  the  Kymore  range,  which 
jt  a  high  commercial  value  at  Chunar  and 
inapore  being  used  aa  flagatonea,  and  for  oma- 
!Dtal  purposes.  The  stones  at  those  plaoes  owe 
sir  advantages  to  the  proximity  of  the  Ganges, 
iieh  affords  an  easy  river  carriage  ;  otherwise 
ej  are  the  worst  and  most  destructible  des- 
ption  of  stone  in  the  range.    The  millstones 

Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and  Tilowthoo 
firhaps  iJso  Aekbarpore),  are  famoua,  but 
ist  alwaya  be  dear  in  a  diatant  market  for 
at  of  river  carriage.  The  8oane  causeway 
d  the  Koylwan  railway  bridge  are  built  of  the 
Die  sandstone  of  Sasseram,. little  quantities  are 
ind  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  range  to* 
^1  Bohtas.    The  beat  stone,  while  easily 
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workable,  is  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and  majp 
be  had  of  any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  blt^j^ 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red- 

Flexible  sandstone,  is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend 
and  Jubbulpore. 

At  the  Panjab  exhibition  held  at  Lahore 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  building  mate-» 
rials  from  Sahi  BalabKarh,  in  the  Delhi  district, 
including  the  red,  the'spotted,  and  the  light  co- 
lored sandatone,  so  much  used  in  the  large  build- 
ings of  Upper  Hindustan ;  and  from  the  same 
place  were  polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gray  marble  called  Narnaul 
marble,  which  last  waa  exhibited  fron^  the 
Hisvar  district. 

Prom  the  Kangra  diatrict  there  were  grey 
limeatone,  aandstone  of  two  aorta,  both  good 
for  building,  and  granite.  Some  nioe  workable 
sandstone  sent  from  Madhopore,  muat  come 
from  the  hil)s,  above  that  place.  From  Kash-. 
mir  there  was  some  black  marble  and  some  po-. 
liahed  slabs  of  serpentine,  which  ia  found  at 
Tashgani  in  little  Thibet,  the  Salt  range 
Jhilam  and  Sbahpur  diatricts  posseas  good 
building  stones,  sandstone  and  calcareous  sand- 
stone ;  from  Jhilam  were  specimena  of  marble 
which  might  become  useful  for  building,  with 
gypsum  or  alabaster  of  the  same  hilla. 

BUIN,  Hind,  of  Kaahmir,  Platanus  orien« 
talis.     See  Benin, 

BUIS,  Fr.  Boxwood. 

BUIST,  Dr.  George,  l.  l.  b.,  a  volnminoua 
writer  on  general  and  acientifio  aubjecta.  He 
beloufifed  to  a  family  well  known  in  Fifeahire 
and  long  intimately  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews*  The  son  of  a  Pariah 
roiniater,  there  he  studied.  He  was  licensed 
aa  a  preacher  of  the  Scotch  Church,  though 
he  did  not  exereise  his  gifts  in  that  rea- 
peet  more  than  once  or  twice.  At  College 
be  distinguished  himself  by  his  atuinments. 
in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciencea, 
and  aucceasfully  pursued  the  then  rising 
study  of  geology.  He  gained  the  High- 
land  Society's  prize  of  fifty  gnineaa  for  bia. 
survey  of  Perthshire,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  sqienoe.  In  1 838  he 
socoessively  conducted  four  provineisl  newapa-. 
pers,  and  as  editor  of  the  Fifeshire  Journal 
obtained  a  high  local  reputation.  In  1840  he 
waa  selected  aa  editor  of  the  Bombay  Times, 
succeeding  Dr.  Brennan  whoae  career  was  cut 
short  by  cholera  in  1839,  a  year  after  the 
establiahment  of  the  paper.  From  1840  to 
1857,  Br.  Buiat  continued  to  edit  the  journal 
with  the  exception  of  two  intervals  of  abaence 
to  Europe,  when  hia  own  Univeraity  conferred 
on  him  the  well  deaerved  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Lawa.  The  ability  with  which  he  conducted  it 
aecuted  for  the  Sxfmbay  Time$  not  only  a  large 
circulation  but  great  weight  in  England.    He 
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published  an  Overlsiid  Sammary  by  every  mail 
which  reached  a  mrculation  of  3,000.  As 
Editor  of  a  Bombay  paper,  during;  tlie  stormy 
periods  of  the  Affghan,  Bind  aad  Sikh  wars,  as  a 
vigorous  and  forcible  writer  who  hated  dis- 
honesty and  mshed  to  a  contest  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  error  sometiiyies  too  vigorously. 
Dr.  Buist  was  engaged  in  many  bitter  contro- 
versies in  his  day.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Bombay, 
and  in  1859,  went  to  Allahabad  to  suceoed  the 
late  Mr.  Longden  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Press.  It  was  as  a  scientific  man 
that  Or.  Bttist  most  desired  to  be  known.  To 
all  the  scientific  journals  of  India  he  was  a 
voluminous  contributor.  lu  the  reports  of  the 
British  AssociHtion,  and  in  the  transactions  of 
many  of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Sooieties, 
his  papers  are  to  be  frequently  found.  As  a 
meteorologist,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Physical 
Geography  generally,  he  was  equalled  by  none 
in  India,  surpassed  by   few  in  Britsin.     His 
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benevolenoey  sometimes  profuse^  The  Industrial 
School  there  was  his  creation.  He  died  at 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  October  18'—?  The  follow- 
ing were  his  separate  contributions  to  scientific 
literature,  Author  of  Manual  of  Physical  Be- 
aearch:  Report  of  Meteorological  Observations  at 
Bombsy  in  1842  &  1844.  I  Vol.— On  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  Red  Sea,  Bom.  Geo,  Tram.  Vol. 
IX.  p.  39.— Catalogue  of  remarkable  haiU 
atorms  in  India,  Ibid^  p.  184,  Rep.  Brit.  An, 
1850. — Notice  of  remarkable  meteors  in  India. 
Bom.  Geo.  Trana,  Vol  IX,  p.  197,  Mep.  BrU. 
Ass.  1849  &  1852.— Outline  of  the  opern. 
tions  of  the  British  troops  in  Sind  an<i  Aff* 
ghanistan,  Bombay.  1848,  1  Vol.  8vo— Aneals 
of  India,  for  1848-49.  Bombay,  1849,  1  Vol. 
8  vo.— On  floods  in  India,  in  1849i^  Edin.  PkU. 

Jl.  (Jameson's)  1861,  Vol.  II.  p.  62 On  the 

^lorustrationa  of  steam  pipes  and  boilers  in 
marine  engines— occasional  deposita  of  elec- 
trotype copper,  BL  Aa  Trans.  1850 — On 
the  evidence  of  the  general  upheaval  and  de- 
pression around  the  sea  shoms  of  India  end 
Northern  Europe,  Ibid^  1861,  JSdin.  Ph.  Jl. 
1851,  Born.  Qeo.  Trana.  Reports,  1850-61  ; 
Mep.  Bri.  As.  1851  •  Geology  of  Peithshire, 
Priae  Essay  of  the  Highland  Society,  1888  ; 
(See  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  4th  and 
aabsaquent  editions  s  Baports  of  tbs  Fifis^ 
abire  literary  Spciety  and  Iiondon  Naturalist 
183ft.  On  thjB  iinaroid  HA  e  survey  instm* 
^ent  in  Indis,  Lo%.  Oeo.  Trans.  1861.-^On 
the  visibk  appearance  of  the  seaaona  in  west- 
ern India,  without  reference  to  inatrumentai 
observation,  Jlep.  BrU.  Ass.  1861.  Desul- 
tory fcmarka  on  the  Oriental  Sculptures  on  the 
Buoioatonea  of  Scotiand,  Bom.  Ass.  Tr^na. 
Vol.  II.  p.  48;    Bl.  Aa.   Trana.  1851 On 


gates,  and  wire  feaeea  lor  gaidaos  mim^ 
pounds  in  India,   Bom.  Agri.  Tram.  iUX 
— On  a  cheap  form  of  a  thraahioK  BiilenpKf. 
in   EngUnd   and  well  auited  for  isdn,  I'm. 
— On  the  various  methods  of  giaftisf  jaun 
and  lull  grown    trees^   Ibid.  1849  sb4  lb.4 
Bombay   Timea,  Nov.   1849.— On  smMo  s 
the  vicinity  of  hospiuls,  for  the  useaf  cosn- 
escents,  Jnd.  Ji  of  Mtd.  8c.  184$.  p.  T;: 
—on  the  various  forms  of  windmills  is  sm;: 
Europe  and  Egypt,   with  waler-iai«sg  tk 
chines  msde  use  of  in  the  Eatt,  withosMiM 
illustrations,    Bombay,   1848,  Wie.— Oi  w 
connection  betwiit  Ori^nUl  and  8ett4iuiA 
antiquities.    Bl  Am.    Trana.   U5J.-4)*  ai 
volcanoes,   volcanic  phenomena,  hoc  ipntti 
&c.  betwixt  the  line  and  %¥"  N.'  Bm.  hu 
Trana.  1862,  Vol.  X.— Oa    the  Gtoiofj  .' 
Bombay  and  the  adjoining  islanda.— M,  >. 
Buut'a  Oaialogue. 

BUITENZORG,  near  BaUvia,  is  fortjfe 
lish  miles  inland,  five  hundred  fast  abon  lj 


occur  between  4  P.  M.  and  8  P.  U.'-M(unt 
Fhyaical  Geography,  p.  142. 

BU  IT.8  AGUNTANG-GUNTANG.     in 
written  Bukit-Bsguntaag-Guntang  a  aiouun 
in  Palembang,  now  known  by  the  nans  BflS.> 
Se-BnnUug,  from  iU  aite,  the  Maky  isse  «fir 
gratod. 
BUJ,  Guz.  Hind.    Cork. 
BUJ,  Hind.  Aooms  calMnnsL 
BUJAN,  a  river  near  Dooblana  ia  laHak 
BUJI  BABBAR,  Himp.     Eriophoran  » 

mosum. 

BUJLO,  HiN0.  Oreoeeris  lanugiBOis. 

BUJRA,  Hind.  Cksome^nUa. 

BUJJERBHANGP  Aim  Tntnn?  Aui^ 
Tobaooo. 

BUJOOR,  Bniie.  Coiyphn  etila. 

BUJBA,  fiBMO.  PenieiiUm  spiesti.  W 
rush  or  SpiM  Millet. 

fiUJURAll,  Tbl.  a  kind  of  fens  tef « 
Masulipatam. 

BUJRA,  ia  a  large  and  mmmo&m  (^ 
genemlly  enmbrona  and  alnggish,  host,  kru 
more  pretensions  to  oomfoft  ihnn  speed,  tM  • 
uaed  for  joonieya  np  tlm  fiaaps  ^ 
Bndgarow. 

BUK,  Bbmo.    Agati  gmiidiionL 

BUK,  HiMD.  Land  raoovvad  by  tkif 
eeaaion  of  a  river. 

BUK  A,  Bbno.  a^wa.  Agati  fmndiiOT  ?i^ 
of  Coronila  grandifloca. 

BU  KALAMUN,  Anas.  OhamJwa 

BUKAMPADABUKj^.  Baira.  Oosdkmn 

BUKAN,  Kind.  Bciipteefeela,iis»l^« 
nodiflora. 

BUKATABI  JIYADHA,  BflK».  M^ 
nsevia. — Omd. 

BUKBUR,  An.  CathaitoearpnaMiib 
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BUKATUITy  Atso  Bnlaitf,  Fxbs,  Siift. !  eat  preiqte  eomi)atiible  a  Maoli^.'^lM^^  Ma" 


[elia  sempemrens. 
BUKBUB,  Amjlb.  Fruit  of  CaBsia  fistula. 
BUKCHI,  Hind.  Cooyza  antbelmiotica,— 
rm. 

BUKHT  tJN-NASR,    Arab.    Nabonassar. 
BUKHO,  the  Karen  priest  and  physician,  he 
»  oonsidenible  infloence.   See  Karen. 
BUKHTIYARI.     See  Bakhtyari ;  Kardis- 

0. 

BUKHUR,  Aeab.    Incense  or  fumigation, 
BUKI,  Hind.     Equisetum  debile. 
BUKIT  GABON  G,  a  locality  in  the  Malac- 
I  district  occupied  by  the  Jakun  race.     See 
ikun. 

BUKIT-SAGUNTAKG-GUNTANG.    See 
(lit  Ssffantang  Gantaufr.    Jobore. 
BUKKAPU  CHETTU,   Tbl.  or  Bakamu 
lakka.    CiBBsalpinia  lappan*  X. 
BUKKUM,    Bbkg.     Hind.   8apan*wood 
ftkkum  wood.  See  Geeealpinia*  Dyes. 
BUKKUN,  Mab.    ICeUa  buksin. 
BUKKUB.    A  fortified  island  in  the  Indus 
ffer.    It  is  in  the  centra  of  the  stream^  near- 
opposite  the  town  of  Bori  and  on  the  wes- 
m  bank   is    Sukkor,   now  called    Victoria 
1  the  Indus.    Near  these  places  is  the  site 
f  Arore,  or  Alore,  the  capital  of  Sinde  in 
aote  sataquity  t  but  a  bridge  over  tbe  stream 
bieh  brandied  from  tbe  Indus,  near  Dura,  is 
nost  the  sok  vestige  of  this  capital  of  the 
ogdi  of  AlezaDder.   On  its  site,  the  shepberds 
I  the  desert  have  eitablished  an  entensive 
unlet ;  it  is  placed  on  a  ridge  of  siliceous 
lek)  seven  miif»  east  of  the  insular  Bukkur 
ad  free  from  the  inundations  of  the  Indus. 
be  Soda  tribe,  m  powerful  branch  of  tbe  Pra* 
isra  race,  has  tuled  in  these  countries  from 
isote  antiquity »  and,  to  a  very  late  period, 
wy  were  lords  of  Omrasoomra  in    wbicb  divi- 
on  was  Arore.     According  to  Burton,  bow- 
rer,  the  site  of  Arore  is  four  miles  East  of  the 
odtti  St  Sukkttff  and  Bori»     Sebl   and   his 
»pilal  were  known  to  Abul  Fsflil,  though  he 
tt  ignorant  of  ita  position^  which  he  transfer- 
»i  to  Debetl,  or  DeWul,  the   modern  Tatta. 
Iiis  indefatigable  biatorian  thus   deacribes  it, 
In  ancient  timee  there  lived   a  raja  named 
lehris  (Sehl),  whose  capital  waa  Alore,  and  his 
ominions  exIcDded    north   to   Cashmere  and 
outh  to  the  ''  ocean/'    S^l,  or  Sehr,  became 
titular  appellation  of  the  country,  ita  princea, 
nd  its  inhabitants,  tbe  Sehrai. 
Alore  appeara  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
in^dom  of  Sigertis,  conquered  by   Menander 
f  Bactria.  Ibn  Haukul,  the  Arabian  geogra- 
iber,  mentiona  it :  but  a  aupe^fluoua   point  in 
^tisghas  changed  Arore  into  Azore,  or  Azoiir, 
« tnaslated  by  Sir  W.   Onaeley.    D'Anville 
Qeotions  it,  but,  in  ignoranca  of  its  position, 
looting  AUulfeda,  saya,  ia  grandeur  *'  Azour 


jctttkan,  Vol.  L  p.  4S.  Burton*i  Sdnde,  Voh  L 
p.  166.  Fostan'i  Pers.  Obsenf,^  p,  80. 

BUKOLI,  HiNi).  A  green  caterpiBari 
destructive  of  rice  crops. — EU, 

BUKSHI,  Hind.  Pkrs.  From  Bukhshi- 
dan  Pj^as.  to  pay  \  a  commander  of  a  division  of 
troops.  A  paymaater  with  the  duty  of  inspec- 
tion and  audit.    See  Bakhsh« 

BUKUL,  Beno.  Mab.    MimuMps  eleagii 

BUL.  Sanso.  force,  strength,  pronounced  in 
Hind  :  Bal,  also  Bil.— JE;72.     Bee  BaL 

BULAHUR,  Hind,  also  buladhur,  from 
bullana,  to  call  j  a  village  servant  in  Allahabad 
district,  serving  as  a  guide  or  messenger.^ — Elh 

BULAK,  the  Latopolis  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  is  at  present,  a  very  considerable  town, 
and  the  port  of  Cairo. — Ntebukf^s  Travels,  Vol. 
I.  p.  68. 

BULARATI,  a  name  of  Indra  as  the  des-* 
troy  err  of  the  giants. 

BULAT,  BENQ.Phaseolas  mungo.— Zinn. 

BULBA8SI,  a  Kurd  race,  composed  of  the 
following  tribes : — 

Kdbaiz,  the  reigning  family,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  persons;  2.  Manzoor  ;  8. 
Mamash  ;  4.  Piran  ;  5.  Rnmmook  ;  6.  Binn 
and  Taafah,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  The 
chiefs  of  tribes  are  called  Muzzin.  Each  chief 
has  a  certain  niimber  of  thieves,  who  rob  for 
him  ;  and  his  tribe  makea  him  voluntary  gifts 
of  provisions.  ITiese  are  hts  only  revenues.  The 
price  of  blood  among  the  Bubassi  is  twenty-two 
oxen,  but  it  may  be  made  up  in  other  effects, 
to  which  often  a  nominal  value  ia  attached, 
more  than  twice  the  real  amount,  when  the 
affair  is  to  be  compounded  amicably.  Their 
only  lawa  are  the  usages  of  the  tribe,  and  these 
are  administered  by  the  chief,  assisted  by  tbe 
council  of  elders.  No  crimes  are  punished 
with  death  but  adultery,  seduction,  and  such 
like.  The  Balbaesi  vrill  not  bestow  a  girl 
in  maniage  on  a.  person  of  another  tribe 
or  people.  They  have  eourtahip  among  themi 
and  carryijkg  oif  a  girl  by  the  lofer  ia  com- 
mon. When  a  chief  diea,  he  ia  succeeded  by 
the  best  or  bravest  of  his  family,  with  tbe 
common  consent  of  bis  tribe*  If  hia  eldest 
son  is  incspable,  the  beat  of  the  brotheia  suo« 
ceeda.  When  a  chief  ia  once  nominated  he 
cannot  be  depoaed,  and  his  authority  is  so 
well  defined,  that  there  are  no  instances  of  a 
chief  ever  having  attempted  to  exceed  them. 
In  their  own  country  the  Bnlbasai  do  not 
willingly  acknowledge  any  auperior,  either 
Turkish  or  Persian  ;  but  when  they  descend 
into  the  regions  of  Karatchook  they  pay  a  tri* 
bute  of  aheep  to  the  Bey.  They  are  very  fond 
of  armour ;  and  moat  of  tbe  principal  people 
among  them  poasesa  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  Bulbasai  Koorda  have  a  most  curious  irvy 
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Wearing  wounds;  They  tew  ike  #oiiBded 
man  in  the  ekin  of  a  buUoek  fresh  stripped  off 
the  animaiy  leaving  only  his  head  out  ;  and 
they  leave  him  in  it  till  the  skin  begins  to 
putrefy.  They  say  this  never  fails  to  core  the 
most  desperate  spear  or  sabre  wound. ^-iSicA. 
Beaidence  in  KoordiUan^  YoL  L  p,  138. 

BUL-BHOG,  Hind.  Taking  forcible  tK>l* 
session  of  property ;  from  Bui,  foree,  and  Bhog, 

BULBINE  ASIATtCA.  Syn  bf  Crinum 
Asiaticum. — WUtd» 

&ULB8  imported  into  India,  for  flower- 
ing plants,  do  not  suooeed  well  in  general* 
this  is  owing  in  a  g)reai  degree  to  their  being 
disturbed  ;  the  best  plan  with  them  is  to  pre* 
pare  a  good  piece  of  ground  somei^hat  raised, 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains,  and  to  plant  each 
variety  by  itself  iu  rows,  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds.  £very  season,  when  they  begin  to 
grow,  stir  up  the  soil  and  add  a  little  well  de- 
cayed horse  mlEinure  in  Indiai  the  more  nursing 
this  species  of  plants  receive  the  weaker  they 
become^  they  seem  to  relish  neglect,  under  which 
they  flourish  in  the  greatest  beauty.  If  wanted 
to  be  grown  in  pots^  the  toil  should  be  three 
parts  sand  and  one  vegetable  mould  and 
decayed  manure^  When  the  bloom  appears,  a 
watering  oi  liquid  manure  onOe  or  twice  a  week 
will  aid  them  greatly.  After  the  leaves  are 
decayed,  put  them  in  a  dry  situation  till  another 
season  ;  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
growth  ( let  a  slight  watering  for  some  time  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  form  new  roots,  then 
take  out  one  inch  of  soil,  and  put  in  the  same 
quantity  of  decayed  horse  manure  mixed  with 
little  sandy  afler  which  water  freely,  till  the 
flowers  are  past  When  they  should  be  ffrctduaUjf 
dried* -^RidddU 

BULBUL,  Pei8«  a  term  employed  among 
the  various  mahomedan  nations  of  Southern 
Asia,  to  designate  birds  belonging  to  very 
numerous  species  and  many  generic  divisions 
of  a  natural  family.  The  Persian  bulbul  is  a 
species  of  true  nightingale,  it  is  the  Luscinia 
major  (or  Sylvia  phUomela  of  Temminck  )  and 
is  known  as  the  Bulbul-i-bostan  in  India, 
where  it  is  frequently  imported  as  a  cage  bird. 
In  Persia  it  is  often  called  the  Bulbul-i-hazar 
dastan,  the  bulbul  of  a  thousand  notes,  and  its 
genus,  Luscinia,  is  veiy  closely  allied  to  tlie 
small  thrushes  of  America.  The  Persians  de- 
light to  speak  of  this  favorite  sonK-bird,  which 
Moore  has  made  widely  known,  telling  us  that 

Thereat  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemoer's  stretm. 
And  the  nightingale  ilDgs  round  it  all  the  day 

longb 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  *twas  like  a  sweet 

dream 
To  ait  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  birds  song. 


That  bower  and  iti  rosea  I  never  f oifiti 
Bdt  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  &  j«r, 
1  think,  ie  the  nightingale  ein^Bg  there  |tt  * 
Are  the  roees  still  bright  by  the  esim 


II  is  mighitory,  making  its  appsanaa  i:j 
the  roses  in  April  and  disappearing  w$k  ik  tm. 
at  the  end  of  summer.  Aooordiiig  to  Ziu** 
bin  Mahomed-4l*Raswini,  the  Penisatte;  :^ 
bulbul  has  a  paaaion  for  the  roar,  aad  Ukcj 
and  cries  when  he  sees  it  pulled.  The  htc^ 
nightingale,  Luscinia  philomela  {PhUmeu  . 
cinia)  is  migratory  through  Europe*  N.  Ar.x 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  hot  known  ia  h:*i  jf 
Persia. 

There  ia  no  true  nightingale,  wild,  ia  Brio. ; 
India  •  but  the  *  Shama*  Cerootriehas  aiaencii 
undoubtedly  the  finest  8ong«bird  of  this  pm «.' 
the  worid,  is  not  unfreqaently  designsUii ;'' 
Indian  Nightingale,  a  misnomer  vhtcacif 
leads  to   confusion.    It  ia  common  to  h-4' 
and  the  Malay  oountiies  ;  and  there  is-s  mtji 
species  (0.  {ftaofisenjil)  in  the  Pkilif^rLA- 
and  a  third  (0,  erythrt^pienui)  in  hinu,  I  c 
esteemed  Indian  songster  is  le  Merie  tiK  .f ' 
de  longne  qoeue  of  Levaillaat  (Ouuu  • 
AJriguepl.  114.)  We  may  remark  ihst  tiij 
Orooetea  eindoehyneha  is  also  termed  St; w 
in  the   Biadras   Presideney.    The  Boib«i  A 
Southern  India  is  not  even  a  aoag  bird  bo:  i^, 
term    is    applied    to   the    BnlboH^ifTiloix,: 
Hoamstomis  cafer»  which  ia  a  ooaiaos  a0] 
bird  and,  like  qnails  and  eoeka,  trained  lo  iz\ , 
and  when  pitted  against  an  antagonist,  it  vt 
sink  from   exhaoation  rather  than  rtlcur  ^ 
hold.    The  Unssaioi  bulbul,  also  esUcd  urj 
Shah -bulbul,  is  of  another  sub«£smily,  ise>! 
sgrine,  and  is  known  as  the  Paradiso4lTeit£.'r' 
It  is  of  a  cbesnnt  oolonr  for  many  moath*,  >4 
beeomes  white  in  the  breeding  seaaon.    It  t'S 
very  graoeful  bird  with  very  long  tail  fca:rs 
and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  it  fltitiag  irM 
tree  to  tree:  how  the  birds  prevent  the  lose  t-l 
feathers  from  becoming  entangled  ia  the  ta*-* 
trees,  ia  very  curious.   In  O^Iob  the  ctn** 
bird  is  called  the  Fire  thiol  aad  tk  >- 
bird   the  Cotton  thief.    lU  ookmiiag  is  c^** 
and  its  movements  graeefnL   Mr.  Lay aiti  >■ 
often  watched  them,  when  seeking  their  o^- 
prey,  turn  suddenly  on  their  pereb  sad  *^^ 
their  long  tails  with  a  jerk  over  Ibe  boofi  « 
if  to    protect  them  from  iajwy. 

Dr.  Jerdon  arranges  the  Bracbypodicr '- 
four   sub-families,   the   Pycnonotinse   er  f- 
Biilbuls,  the  Phyllomithioe  or  greea  6i!^« ' 
the  Irenina:  or  Blue«birds,   and  tbeOno--' 
or  Orioles,  and  ;  of  the  true  bulbola,  he  ni£«i 

Uypidpetet  ptaroidM,    fifon,  tltf    HsmL^^  ''- 
bolboL 
Neilgherriautt,  Jtrdom,tkB  Nri^kn?  ^  ^ 
^       Gftnawa,  ^Um,  Um  Qhftt  de   di 

licLdltadj,  ifory/:  The  lafoas  kCtfi  ^- 
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3emtx«  flftTili,  Bp^fton,  The  brown  eand  bulbil. 
Ucurus  striataa  Slyti.  Th6  striited  ereen         do. 
^rioigerieteTicu,  SM^hnd,  The  yellow  browed  boibidk 

fliTeoliu,  OomUL  The  whito  throtted  do. 
SOS  luteolu  X«tt.    The  white  browed  bosh       do. 
„      zintbolttmuB,  Jetd,     The  yellow  .throtted 
both  do. 
LelMrtfa  peneabto,  Blylk.   The  yellow  eared  bulbol. 
liibLaUgolaris,  &(wML   The  nbr  throated  do. 

flaviYeatru,  TiekOi.    T3ie  black  ctetted  yeh 
low  dOk 
baeliypodiiiapoioeephaliiB  Jerdtm,  The  Or^  headed  do. 
ftocompsa  leooogenys,   Qnnf,     The   white    cheeked 
crested  do. 
kvootb^MJdL    do    do   vared  doi 
„      joGoaa*  Litm,    The  red  whiskered  dow 
'ycDonotns  pygceos,  Hodgton,  The  coiaxnon  Brnftal  do* 

do  hsffiorhoat,   Om^m,    do      Madras  do. 
'hjiiorais,  JerdoBH  Blftk,    The  <soniiBOB  green  balbiiL 
,,       Malabaricna  JUAai.    The  Malabar  do    do. 
„       aarUfoni.     Tmum.    The  gold  fronted  do. 
,,       Hardwiekti  Sard  and  Selb,  The  bine  winged* 
ion  Zeyloaica  ^melm,    llie  bbek  headed  do. 
„       tjphia  XtMii.    The  while  winged  green  do^ 
„       scapnlaria^  of  the  Archipelago. 
,,       Lafresnayii  of  Arakan. 

Jerdon,  Birds  of  India,  Layard*8  Nat,  HisU 
Cetjlm.  Gal.  Rev.   See  Birds. 

BULBUL-I-BOSTAN,  also  Bulbul-i-hatar. 
Btao  Pers*  Luscinia* 

BULBUL-I-GUL-DUlt,  Hiud.  tlie  Heema- 
nis  eafer. 

fiULGHA,  a  paaa  in  Kamaon,  in  L.  SO''  28' 
d  Long  80^  14'  over  a  high  ridge,  extend* 
;  £.  aod  W. 

BULD,  Hind.  Homed  caiUe,  Bvldea  a 
•herd.— JStt. 

BUL-DAN,  amongst  the  ancient  hind  us,  the 
nifioe  of  a  bull  to  Balnath,  the  lord  Bal,  the 
B.  Balnath  was  the  deity  worshipped  by  the 
■ra  noes  in  Giuseral  and  waa  identieal  with 
e  Syrian  Bal» 

In  this  andent  aacrifieei  which  haa  long 
Med,  four  altera  were  erectedi  for  ofTering  the 
sh  to  the  four  gods*  Laesbmi-Narayaoaf 
nii-Mafaeswar^  Brimha,  and  Anunta.  The 
DB  planets,  and  Prithn,  or  the  earthy  with  her 
B  fnurdian  deities,  were  worshipped.  PiTe*— 
^m,  five  Kkudiruj  five  FuUuku^  and  five 
dumburu  poata  had  to  be  ereeted,  and  a  bull 
:<i  to  eaeh  post.  Clarified  butter  waa  burnt  on 
«  altar,  and  pieoea  of  the  flesh  of  the  slaugh* 
red  animals  pieced  thereon.  Another  des- 
iptioa  says  that  a  covered  altar  had  to  be  pre- 
ired ;  sixteen  posta  had  then  to  be  erected  of 
inooa  wooda  ;  a  golden  image  of  a  BUm,  and 
I  iron  one  of  a  goat,  with  gdlden  images  of 
itbou  and  Laeahmi,  a  silver  one  of  Siva*  with 
golden  ball,  and  a  silver  one  of  Qarada  *  the 
igle'  were  placed  upon  the  altar.  Animals,  as 
)tt9,  sheep,  &c.,  were  tied  to  the  posts,  and  to 
Be  of  them,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  mimosa, 
as  to  be  tied  the  human  victim.  Fi^re  was  to 
e  kindled  by  means  of  a  burning  glass.  The 
icri&ciog  priest,  *  bote,' strewed  the  grass  called 
'ttub  or  iounortal,  round  the  sacred  fire.  Then 
allowed  the  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  ten  guardian 

uties  of  the  cftith;^to  the  niae  plai^Ui  and 
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the  hindu  triad,  to  each  of  whom  clarified  but* 
ter  was  poured  on  the  sacred  fire  one  thousand 
times.  Another  burnt-sacrifice,  to  the  sixty* 
four  inferior  gods,  followed,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  sacrifice  and  offering  of  all  the  other 
animals  tied  to  the  posts.  The  human  sacrifice 
concluded  and  the  sacrificing  priest  offered 
pieoea  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  to  each  god  aa 
he  circumambulated  the  altar. 

At  the  present  day  the  bull  is  often  devoted 
by  hindus  to  the  gods,  on  the  11th  day  of  mourn- 
ing for  a  near  relative.  In  this  a  marriage  cere* 
mony  IS  performed,  caUed  «« brfk-hotsurg,"  or 
abandoning  of  a  bull,  brik  means  a  bull  and 
also  the  iodiacal  sign,  Taurtis.  The  brikhot- 
eurg  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  bull  after  which  the  animal  is  set 
free  to  roam,  and  in  some  hindu  towns  of  India, 
these  devoted  cattle  infest  the  streets  and  roads  » 
are  very  numerous  and  very  troublesome.  I* 
several  Mahratta  towns  they  were  often  let  loose- 
In  Benares,  they  are  still  in  nombere,  and  what- 
ever they  may  do  Or  wherever  they  may  lie 
down,  they  may  be  patted,  spoken  to,  or  even 
shouUd  at,  but  never  struck.  They  are  called 
Bijar,  Saur,  Brahmani  bull.  A  similar  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  with  a  well  and  orchard* 
—Ward  an  the  ReUgum  of  the  Bindut,  VoL 
II,  p.  263.  Mliot,  260.  See  BunoUurg ;  Julot* 

surif. 

BULDBO,  in  Vrij  is  a  shrine  of  Baideo 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  the 
East  and  West,  His  club,  a  ploughshare,  and 
his  covering  a  lion^s  skin.    See  Baldeva. 

BUL-DHOON,  the  valley  of  Sookeyt  Mundi 
in  the  Eohistan  of  Jhullundfaur.  It  is  also 
called  Sookeyt  Mundi, '  also  Kangra  Bhawan, 
also  Pallam  Pettier.  The  natives  of  the  Bui- 
dhoon  and  Kulu  have  sallow  complexions  and 
seem  of  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of  Bushair* 
The  men  are  tall  and  strong,  but  few  of  them 
are  handsome.  Many  of  the  young  women  are 
pretty  but  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  they  become 
coarse  and  stout.  When  Mr.  Masson  passed  near 
there,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  women,  gmly 
dresfccd,  to  assemble  and  greet  a  stranger  with 
sougs,  as  he  entered  each^  village,  for  which 
honor  he  was  expected  to  give  a  rupee  to  each 
knot.  The  men  and  women  dress  abnost  similar^ 
ly.    See  Jhullundhur,  Kohistan. 

BtJLEA  JOREE,  a  river  near  Chandura,  in 
Oomillah. 

BULESUB,  a  sub-division  of  the  Gujuf 
race  — £//. 

BULGARIAN.  The  wild  people  who  dwell 
or  wandered  iu  the  plains  of  Kussia,  Lithu* 
ania,  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced  in  the  age 
of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great  families  of 
the  Bulgariau  and  Sclavonian.  Those  of  the 
former  nation,  who  touched  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  the  Maeotis,  derived  from  the  Hues  their 
name  or  desQcatt    The  evidence  of  language 
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attests  ,the  desccnt^of  the  Bul((arian  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Sclavonian,  or  more 
properly  Slavonian  race:  and  the  kindred 
bands  of  Servian^  Bosnian,  Rascian,  Croatian, 
Wallachian,  &c.  followed  the  standard  or 
example  of  the  leading  tribe.  The  first  king  of 
Bulgaria,  in  its  present  extent,  was  in  A.  D. 
640,  and  their  empire  continued  until  1017, 
when  they  were  ruled  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Greek  Empire* — Cliat field's  Hindoostan,  p. 
289. 

BULGAR.  JUNQLI,  Hind.  Boletus  igni- 
arius. 

BULGHAR,  a  town  in  Bnssia,  where 
Eussia  leather*  is  made ;  also  Russia  leather, 
oorrupted  into  Bulkhal.  In  Persia  a  kind  of 
bottle,  to  hold  nearly  three  quarts,  is  made  of 
bulghar,  to  be  used  by  horsemen  travelling.  It 
has  a  wooden  stopper  and  hangs  from  the 
saddle  or  girth,  and  swings  under  the  horse. 
It  is  called  *'  matahrah*'  or  <'  MaUrah."— 
Ousdey*8  Travels,  Vol.  /.  p.  241. 

BHULKHAL,  Fers.  Russia-leather.  Fraser 
believes  that  this  word  is  a  corruption  from 
Biilghary  the  place  in  Russia,  from  whence  this 
leather  reaches  Persia. — Fraser* s  Juuniey  into 
Khorasan,  p,  69. 

BULKOKRAyBsNO.  Adelia  caataniearpa — 
Jioxb, 
.    BULKUT,  Hind,  rent  taken  in  advance. 

BUU,  Bbno.  Uimo.  Syn.  of  Stercalia 
iirens. — Roxh, 

BULJI-WANLU,  Tel.  In  Southern  India, 
a  body  of  sudras. 


Kandi HniD. 

Nar-gao Psas. 

Mar Tam. 

Eddu... 

Basava „ 


sacrificial  rite  of  splitliaK  a  ealf  io  two  nd « 

pasaiaK  between  the  parts  and  Bali  vwii^s 

noted  in  1st  Kings  XII  and  28,  99,  SO,  t;< 

images  being  of  gold.  In  ancieoi  Weucn  hm, 

Bal  an(f  the  braten  ealf  were  speeially  vonhc^ 

ped  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  moatk,  (see  1  Kuc 

XII.  32)  and,  at  preaeott  ia  India,  tke  mat 

day  of  Bal-£swar,  with  his  Vaban  ball  Hifti. 

is  the  *'  amavasa,"  the  mooiilsM  liftseatk  dn 

of  the  month.  The  bull  was  ofcied  to  MiUni 

by  the  Persians ;  snd,cppossdasilasvippan 

to  hindti  faith,  he  fotmerly  bled  oo  tk  ihin 

of  the  san«godf  on  which  not  only  the  Bfi>> 

dan,  pffering  of  ike  bull/  waa  SMik,  bat  inst 

sacrifices.    We  do  not  lesra  that  the  tfjp^ 

priesthood  prssentsd  the  kindied  of  Api  u 

Osiris,  b«t  as  they  wen  not  prohibit  hx. 

eadng  beef^  they  may  have  done*  so.H^'^' 

Majatthan,   Vol.   1.  p.   514«15.)    Apii.  ui 

sacred  bull  of  Egypt  was  ohosen  by  the  pr»i 

of  Memphis,  for  its  black  and  white  spoto,  ui 

Mneris,  the  sacred  bull  of  Ueliopolii,  U 

nearly  the  same  marks ;  bnt  the  Jewt^  io  ^ 

paring  their  water  of  purifieatifln.  weie  ordeK 

(in  Nambers,  eh.  XIX.  3)  to  kill  s  red  b^tf 

without  a  spot     Amongst  the  EgyptiiM,  u< 

solemnities  at  the  barial  of  Apis  vera  estoci 

Bseohio.     The  priests  did  not  wear  the  af  ^ 

or  deer  skin,  but  they  wore  the  paathoikK, 

and  carried  Tt^ieos  staves.     Tbc  bnars  ctl, 

mentioned  in  Scriptare  as  an  object  of  voni) 

by  the  Hebrews  is  still  worshipped  by  hisdv  j 

India,  often  of  biass^  but  oAener  of  •!««. 

In  India  sons  of  the  images  of  tbs  hili.  m 

of  oolossal  siao.    One,  supposed  le  be  w 

largest  in  the  soath  of  India^  is  to  bs  ma  « 

the  Cbaraaadi  Hillin  Mysoie.  It  is  mtntu 

of  a  solid  fpek  at  thesideof  the  hiil»ie 

^.  ...Tel.  I  approaohed  bf  aseeodiag  660  slone  steps  &q 

mider  the oaiae  of  Mahadeva,  orlswsn^iKir 

mtelsry  divieity  of  the  RijpooU  ia  Xmr^Bi 

ffOOB  the  eariy  annds  of  the  dyeesly  htappasi 

to  hsYe  been,  with  his  eonsort  Isaai,  thsMbv* 

ject  of  the  Qekhie  njpwis  adoiatioa.  Iieia« 

there  adored  under  the  epithet  of  BUiepy  «<  * 

either  worshipped  in  his  mooolithie  vjmki  « 

ss  Iswara  Chao-mAkhi,  theqoadrifva  dific^. 

represented  by  a  host  with  foot  fMn.  I^ 

saored  bull  Nanda^  has  his  akar  attsflbsu 

all  the  shrines  ollawara,  in  ledm, ss  miktf 

of  Mnsfes  er  Apis  to  thoae  of  the  £<n^ 

Osiiis*    Nanda  has  oeeasiooaUy  his  sip«tf« 

shrines,  and  there  is  ooe  in  t]»  vaB^of  User 

poor  whieh  has  the  repntstkm  of  bitiit  «>n^ 

as  reKsrds  the  seasons.  The  bidl  was  thi  aiAl 

of  Iswars,  aad  carried  himtBbattk;hsisotfu« 

represented  upon  it,  with  his  eooaDitl%i^>-' 

speed. 

Colonel  Tod  trils  us  €hal  the  ii&st  Be>«. 
of  Kagsdh,   when  only  three  y«sn  i*-. 


BULL, 

Al-Taor ^  An. 

Tanr Chaloss. 

fihor Hbb. 

^aiirus...«i« Lat. 

Bail Hnn). 

The  bull  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  religious  systems  of  Asia.  The  sacred  bull 
of  the  Assyrians,  ths  Apis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  bull  Nandi  of  the  hindus  are  evidently 
identioal  types.  The  golden  calf  of  the  Israel- 
ites will  not  be  forgotten,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  figure  of  the  bull  as  a  sacred  ornament  by 
the  Jews,  the  brazen  sea  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may  be  cited.  (I  Kings,  VII*  25.  ; 
%  Chron.  IV'  4,  5,  andjeremiaht  m.  SO,)That, 
in  Assyris,  Baal,  or  the  Supreme  Beity,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull  or  heifer 
may  be  inferred  firom  Tobit,  i,  y.  5,  **  Mow  all 
the  tribes  which  together  rcTolted,  and  the 
house  of  my  fiather  Naphthali  saorificed  into  the 
heifer  Baal,"  but  the  reading  is  doubtfal.-^ 
{Layard,  Nineuh,  Vol.  II.  p.  474*5*) 

In  the  English  Scripture  the  word  "  Bull"  is 
ihe  translation  of  several  Hebrew  words,  shor^ 
%  cow. "  theo,"  a  wUd  buU ;  abbire,  ••  tor."    A  i 
oalf  was    in  Hebrew,    *'Oge!/*   in    Arabic  I  waa  conveyed  to  th6  fortress  of  Bbaad0t.«tr?- 

«<  ^-^iel,"  Jeremiah  uur;  18  imd  19^  tdb  of  a  1  he  wm  proUcted  by  i  BUI  vi  Tsdi  ' 
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Iience  he  was  remoTed  for  f^reater  Becurity  to 
be  wilds  of  Parassur.    Within  its  impervious 
ecesses  rose  the  three  peaked  (tri-cata)  moun- 
lin,  at  whose  base  was  the  town  of  Nagindra, 
he  abode  of  brahmins,  who  perform^  tho 
itei  of  the  '  great  god.'    In  this  retreat  passed 
be  early  yean  of  Bappa»   wandenDg  through 
bese  alpioe  Talliesy  amidst  the  groves  of  Bal, 
od  the  shrines  of  the  braxen  calf.      The  most 
Dtique  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots-** 
rithin  the  dark  gorge  of  the  moantain^  or  on 
19  rugi(ed  summit, — in  the  depths  of  the 
irest,  and  at  the  aonrces   of  streams,   wh^re 
ites  of  seclusion,  beauty,  and  sublimity  alter- 
stely  exalt  the  mind's  devotion.    In  these 
egioDs  the  image  of  ereative  power  appeara  to 
•▼e  been  the  eailiesty  and  at  one  time  the  sole 
bject  of  adoratbn,  whose  symbols^  the  serpent 
rreathed  phallus  (liugum),  and  its  companion, 
he  ball,   were    held    aaored    even    by   the 
children  of   the    foieat.*      In    these  silent 
etreats  Mahadeva  long  continued  to  rule  trium- 
ibnt,   and    the    most    brilliant    festivities 
f  Oodipoor    were    those    where    his    rites 
re   celebrated    in    the    nine    daya    sacied 
0  him,  when  the  Jain   and  Vaishnava  mix 
ritk  the  most  zeatous  of  his  votaries :  but  the 
tnnge  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna 
od  Gangea  have  withdniwn  a  portiqn  of  the 
f*\  of  the  Gehlote  from  their  patran  dif inity 
(kliaga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
iina.    The  temple  of  Ekiinga,  situated  in  qne 
i  the  narrow  defilea  leading  to  the  capital, 
>  an  immense  stractare,  though  move  sump- 
Qous  than  elegant.     It  is  built  entirely   of 
rhite  marble,    osost  elaborately  carved  and 
mbellished  ;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ed foe,  it  has  andergone  many  dilapidations* 
Itebrasen  ball^  pla<^  under  his  owa  dome, 
icinfi;  the  sanotusry  of  the  phallus,  is  nearly 
(  the  natural  sise,  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
t  it  cast  (hollow)   of  good   shape,   higWy 
tolished  and  without  flaw,   except  wher^  the 
lunmer  of  the  Tatar  had  opened  a  passage  in 
he  hollow  flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst 
he  jnany  temples  where  the  braxen  calf  forms 
Mrt  of  the  establishment  of  Bal-Oesar,  there  is 
*oe  lacfed  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  in  the 
^iley.    Thia  lordly  bull  has  his  ahrine  attend* 
d  as  devoutly  aa  waa  that  of  Apia  at  Memphis, 
lor  will  £klinga  yield  to  his  brother  Stsrapis. 
Pbe  ehanges  of  position  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
re  received  aa  indications  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
^  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  bow  such 
iTe  contrived*  The  physiological  worship  of  the 
M  Eshwara,  with  his  emblem  the   iingnm, 
iriapus  or  phallus,  and   his  vahan,  the   bull 
Standi  or  Basava,  seems  to  have  entered  India 
)n  its  western   border.    But  it  is  now  very 
(enend  and  Nandi,  in  stone  or  in  brass,  is  to 
if  seen  everywhere,  perhaps  half  a  million  of 
^Itcm  are  in  India,  generally  seated;  looking  to 


the  lingum.  In  Ceylon,  to  evrey  herd  of  cattle 
there  is  a  sacred  ball  who  is  supposed  to  exert 
an  influence  over  the  prosperity  of  the  flocks ; 
his  horns  are  ornamented  with  tufts  of  feathers, 
and  frequently  with  small  bells,  and  he  invaria- 
bly leads  the  great  herd  to  pasture.  On  start- 
ing in  the  early  morning  from  the  cattle  kraal 
the  natives  address  the  bull,  telling  him  **  to 
watch  over  the  herd  ;  to  keep  the  cows  from 
straying,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  sweetest 
pastures,  so  that  they  shall  give  abundance  of 
milk,"  kc.—Bunsen^  Vol.  L  p.  432,  ToiTs 
Bajasthan^  Vol  I.  p.  292. 

BULLA,  DuK.  Terminalia  bellerica,  San8. 
Pavonia  odorata. 

BULLAN.  A  river  near  near  Bnlsing  Serai 
in  Muufferpore  district. 

BULLAR,  DuK.  and  HiKD.  Doliehoa 
catiany  and  D.  eultratns.  See  DoHdiOB  apw 
catus. 

BULLEAH.  A  river  near  Bnmonrae  in  Al« 
morah. 

BULL  FROO,  of  Malabar.  Rana  Malabariea. 

BULL-HIDB.    Bee  Leather. 

BULLI  OR  BULLY  TREE,  Bno.  Aeh- 
rae  sapota.    Diospyros  sapota* — Willd, 

BULL  NANDA.  See  Bull :  Belanus  Nandi. 

BULLOA.  The  Southern  part  of  the  district 
of  Tipperah. 

BULOOKUNBOON?  Perns. 

BULOOSITOON  KOOSiANI ;  TUNAXL 
Punica  granatum. 

BULPAM.  Tam.  Bulpamu,  Tel  Soap- 
stone. 

BULRUSHES  (Typkacece). 

Qoma Heb.  I  Booree Sindes. 

Pun SiHOBB.  I  Patera, riri... .«•...    „ 

Bulrushes,  so  conspicuous  in  the  marshes  of 
Europe,  extend  also  to  sinoilar  situations  in 
most  parts  of  India.  The  leaves  are  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  employed  in  making  mats  and 
winter  coverings  for  planta,  aa  well  as  for 
stuffing  chain,  putting  between  the  atavea  of 
barrels.  The  leaves  of  '*  putera"  and  **  reree^* 
{T^ha  depkantina  and  T^  ongMstifiUia) 
are  employed  in  making  mats  in  North- We^t 
India.  In  Sindh  the  former  is  called  pun,  and 
its  leaves  employed  for  uiaking  mats  and  bas- 
kets. The  pollen,  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  is 
inflammable,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  collected  in  Sindh,  and 
there  called  "  booree**'  Elephants  are  fond  q( 
T.  elephantina.  It  is  a  valuable  sand  binding 
plant  and  it  is  tied  into  bundles  aa  a  swimming 
float  .—RoyU  Fib.  PL  p.  35.     See  Kellek. 

BULTI.  A 'name  of  lisdak.  See  Bhot,  India, 
p.  316,  337.    Lndak,  Maryul,  Tibet. 

BULTISTAN,  Tibet  proper,  the  land  of  the 
Bult  or  Bhot.  Bultistan  is  partly  mahomedan 
of  the  Shiah  sectarians.    See  Tibet.    Bhot. 
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BUL  TUL  OR  SIIUR-JI-LiV  a  pass  teading 
to  Cashmere  in  L.  34«  10'  L.  70^  15'.  The 
erestis  10,500  feet. 

BULUH,  Malay.  A  bamboo. 

BULUH  PERINDU,  Malay.  Tbc  plain- 
live  bamboo,  also  called  Bulu-rihat,  tlie  storm- 
bamboo,  ill  the  forests  of  the  Malay  peninsu- 
la, Sumatra  and  Java,  the  natives  make  holes 
in  the  forest  bamboos  and  plaintive  sounds 
issue,  when  the  wind  blows.  It  is  a  sort  of 
JGolian  pipe.    See  Bamboo. 

BULUN,  Sindi,  the  water  hog,  a  poc* 
poise  ?  in  the  river  Indus. 

BULUN6,  Jav.  Plocaria  Candida,  Nees» 
Eucheuma  spinosa ;  Agar-agar. 

BULUT  TA6H,  according  to  CapUin 
H.  Stnchpy,  ia  that  part  of  the  Kouenlun 
ehain^  whieh  is  east  of  Samarcand  and  Sonth 
of  Khokand.  Bulat-Tagh'  means  the  oloud 
nouniain,  but  the  Kouen-lua  chain  ia  also 
called  the  Belur  Tagh  which,  according,  to 
Cunningham,  ia  synonymous  with  Baltl  Moun- 
tain :  other  names  for  the  chain  are  Mus- 
tagh  I  Karakoram  ;  Hindu-ku»h  ;  and  T«ufig- 
lung  or  Onion  Mountains  from  the  prevalence  on 
it  of  a  species  of  Allium,  Its  continuation 
forms  the  Pamir  range,  west  of  Yarkand.  The 
Kouenlun  chain  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
Himalaya  and  is  covered  throughout  a  great 
part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow..  Its  axis 
has  not  been  crossed  by  any  traveller,  but  has 
been  reached  by  Dr.  Thomson  who  visited  the 
ICarakoram  pass  elevated  18,800  feet.  In 
Western  Tibet*  the  axis  of  the  chain  is  in 
general  distant  about  160  miles  from  the 
Himalaya  and  the  country  between  the.  two 
consists  of  a  complication  of  ranges  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains  separated  from  one 
another  by  stony  valleys,  which  at  the  higher 
parts  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  expand  at  in- 
tervals into  alluvial  plains.. — E,  F.  eL  Z%« 

BUMA8EA,  Bu8.  Fustian. 
BUMBA.     A  race  inhabiting  the  hills  weaU 
ward  from  Kashmir  to  the  Indus. 

BUMBA,  HiVD.  Spout  of  a  fountain,  also  a 
snake  hole,  also  a  cask.— j^/l. 

BUMBOO  ?  Tam.  a  Palghst  wood,  of  a 
yellow  colour,,  from  a  large  tree.  It  is  used  for 
building  and  for  furniture. — Col.  Frith. 

BUMBUIi.  Hind.  Rubus  biflorus. 

BUMEETHA,  Hind.  In  Lower  Doah,  and 
hills,  same  as  Bambhi  in  N.  W.  and  Bithak  in 
Oudh.— J7/. 

BITMMALO.  A  small  iiBh,  salted  and  driN), 
also  called  Bombay  Ducks,  but  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Southern  Asia.  See  Bombay  ;  Pishet, 

BUMTELE.  Name  of  a  rajput  tribe  on  the 
Saatem  parts  of  the  Central  Doab. — £U. 

BUN,  Abab.  (Boon)  Coffee,  Coffee  berries. 


BUN,    BiXQ.  HiKD,    Bin    miealktfiH 

**  Ban  Ada,  Zingiber  qassnmmqnsr,  wild  gn^z. 

"  Burbuti,  Phaseolos  rostraUis. 

"  ChalitSy  Leea  crispft. 

**  ChMidur  681,  Flagellatfa^Jodxca. 

"  Ghar»lf  Desmodium  gyTBOi. 

'^  Cbickioii^  IMecaanuM*  lobata. 

'^Churi   H.    called    also    Bony  a  Ugh  Jr'^« 
grans  of  which  elephants  are  very  fuodL— fi.'. 

"  Gab,  Diospyros  cordifolia. 

"^  Oooa,  Avecft  triandis. 

"  Oot  Ben^  Solanon  meloogena. 

'*  Qamuk»  CacniniB  pobesoena. 

'^  Qundhlnay  Beog.  Allium  tuberornxm. 

"  Huldee,  Curcuma  aromatioa. 

^  JoeeD,  Olerodendon  inerme. 

**  Jam  Ardida  homilia. 

'^Joan  Cnidium  dif^iun. 

'*  Kaoa»  Cofifoa  beogalenaia. 

<*  Kapas,  iiibiscas  vitifolins. 

^  Kuchao,  colocasia  antiqoonim. 

'*  Kulayf  Olyciae  labimlia. 

«  Knlmee^  Ipemoea  striata. 

'^LobuDgSt  Ludwigia  pacviflock 

^  Meethee  Melilotus  parviflora. 

"  Mether,  Beng.  Tiifolium  Indicnin. 

'•  Nurukalee,  Beng.  ArditU  glaadDl 

*  Mullika  Jaaminiim  ■ambao. 
^^Naianga  Gelonium  fasdcubtam. 
"  Narangie  Biophytum 
'*  Neel  Tephroflia  purpure; 
"  Nntit  Amaraotua  fasciatua. 

<<Oknit  Uretia  Jobata:  Triomfefcta  aagaitte: 
^Unthlum  orieutalo. 

•<  PalangySonchas  orimais  also  Rwdsz  Wft:>. 
ohianus. 

**  Pat»  Beng.  Corchorua  olitorioa. 

*  Piriog  MelJlotaaflaoaotha. 

**  Putoi  Triooaaalhea  caemiieriiiay  IV.  dki^ 
«•  Bait  Sinapia  diTsrioata. 
**  Bajy  Beog.  Syn  of  Bauhinia  rsosooa. 
<*  Sufed  pooin,  BaselU  alba. 
"  Shim,  Labia  b  dnuetoruu;  alM  L.  Tnlgara. 
**  Sulfa  Pnmaria  panritform. 
**  Sun.  Beng.  and  Hind.   CMaUria 
Jatm 
*'  Tepnrija  Physalis  mininoa. 
^  Tulaee  Odmum  adacendena. 
•*Tnrooit  Bmno.  Clubbed  Lutfa,  Loflada 
*'  Uch|  Morinda  ezserta. 

BUNAy  Hind.  Edwardsia  iiioIIii»  VtiaiJ 

orientalise 

BUN  AFUR,  a  tribe  of  Yadu  hum  rajpcU  r 
Oudb,  Allahabad  and  Benarea,  Gum  mu  -•' 
and  Buttdelcund.--^//. 

BUN  AIR,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Eof« : 
Affghan.    The  Busufsve  are  democntjc  ■- 
agncnkural,  Ijing  in  warm    afachcRd  tn:- 
valleys,  touching  the  Indus  on  oea   SH'C  > 
Panjkhora  on  the  other,  extending  on  tK  ». 
to  Kabul,  occupying  the  northern  pan  cf  *>? 
plain  of  Peshawar,  Bunir,  Swat,  Flu>jk bon  : 
the  Susnfzye  pan  of  Ihe  Tatky.  Abo*'t  *: 
year  1865,  they  opposed  the  lE^tith'  sn»; 
an  attempt  to  mof e  up  the  Uabeylali  fan  • 
warda  the  Mahaban,  but  they  suflcRd  smrr , 
and  afterwards  lent   their  aul  agamst  llaiiB  « 
situated  ou  one  of  the  span  of  the 
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nonntain  where  fanatics  from  Hindastani  had 

BUNA,  of  Eaj;!iAii»  Albixzia  odoraiissima. 

BUNAS  OR  ANAS.    See  Hindu. 

BUNBASARA.  The  first  of  the  paraddal 
{battya  kinss.  See  Bhattiya. 

BUN-BHANTA,  H.  Wild  egg  plant,  Sola- 
urn  melongena  — Ell. 

BUNBHOOAY  ok  BAMBHOOAI,  Bub. 
lareva  nrborea. — Hoxb.   JRheede. 

BUNCHONO  BULUWOOD.  A  red  dye 
rood  of  the  Celebes.     See  Dyes. 

BUND,  Hind.  Peks.  (bSnd)  a  sHp  of  an  ac- 
ount :  Band-behriy  also  Bund-phantah,  a  state- 
lent  of  a  Tillage  account  an  embankment^  a 
am.— -BM. 

BUND  OS  BOOND,  a  dark  blue  silk  with 
sany  'pots  larp^ely  made  at  Benares. 

BUNDA.  ?8BS.  (bSndIL)  Anything  fastened  ; 
race  probably  the  EnKlish  word  bundle. 

BUND  AH.  HiMB.  (bSnd&h)  A  slare^a 
errant. 

BUNDAH,  the  last  Sikh  gum,  he  was  put 
odeathby  Anrungzebin  A.  D.  1708. 

BUNDAR,  Hind.  Pebs.  (bSodSr)  A  bar- 
•our ;  hence  Sbah  bundar,  a  harbour  master,^  a 
lort-master;  perhaps  also  a  Bunder-boat. 

BUNDARI.  A  section  of  the  second  class  or 
)ara<]ati  of  the  Khotri.    See  Khatri. 

BUNDER  ABBAS,  formerly  called  Gam- 
fooD,  in  lat.  27*  10*  N.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^ersiAR  Gulf  is  5  miles  north  of  Kishm  island. 
t  is  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Kirman  and 
^  ahont  eighteen  days  march  from  the  towa  of 
[irman . — HoTiburgh, 

BUNDERDBVA,  ito  chief  in  the  time  of 
Bapha  was  Esupgol,  who  gatre  his  daughter  to 
)<tpna. 

BUNDELCTJND.  In  Central  India,  is  di- 
ided  into  four  states,  with  which  British  India 
HA  treaties,  vis.  Bewah,  Tehree  or  Oorcha, 
)Dttia  and  Sompthur,  with  SS"  minor  states  viz. 
tohawnl,  Jignee  Ajeygurh,  Baonee,  Beronda, 
Jijawnr,  Chirkari,  Chutterpore,  Kotee,  Myhere, 
Cai^ode,  Ooreha,  and  Punna.  Other  Bnndel- 
and  states,  yiz.  Jalonn,  Jhansi,  Jeitpore,  Chir^ 
"my  Shabgurh,  Banpor,  Purwa,  Bijirago^urb, 
liroha,  and  two  of  the  Kalingar  Chobey  jaghires 
ave  been  confiscated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.   The  name  of  Bundelcund  is  taken  from 

ftpurioua  rajput  tribe  descended  frbm  the 
lurhwar  of  Kan  tit  and  Khyraghur  who  settled 
herein  the  13th  and  14ih  centuries,  but  they 
^y  that  the  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to 
'inda  (Vindhya)  Basni  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
rk  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Banda  a 
^ftve.  In  British  Bundelcund,  there  are  few  of 
h«  Boondela  raee,  except  in  the  pergunnah  of 
Punwari. 

The  Bindiyachal  mountains  in  Bundelcund 
^n^mence  near  Senndah,  L.  26*^  14,'  L. 
fi'  Str ;  proceeds  8.  W.  to   Narwar  25?  89,' 


77°  52' ;  S.  E.  to  24®  1 2'  •  N.  E.  to  AjegarB^ 
24^  53^  80''  20'  ;  and  Kulleenjar,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  E.  to  Bai^har,  26®  10*  81°  86\ 
None  are  more  than  2,000ft.,the  average  between 
the  Tura  and Kuttra  Passes,  about  520  ft.  The 
Tons  falls  over  the  brow  by  a  cascade  of  200 
ft.  ;  Bilohi,  898  ft.  ;  and  Bonti,  400  ft. 

The  lower  parts  are  primaiy,  rocks  overlaid  by 
sandstone*  In  many  places  are  trap,  or  other 
formations  of  volcanic  origin*  The  phiteati, 
which  sormounts  the  range,  is  from  10  to  IS 
miles  wide. 

Bundelcund  has,  in  the  past  three  eenturieSy 
been  fifteen  times  desolated  by  famine  and  it 
is  proposed  to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  Betwa 
river  to  secure  its  irrigation. — MtRot,  AUchuon. 

BUNDIy  HiKD.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat,  m 
grains. 

BUNDI,  a  state  of  Rajputana. 

BtJNER.  A  district  of  Afghanistan  North 
West  from  P)eshawar.  Bee  Bunair. 

BUNDEISH,  a  religious  book  of  the  F^irsee 
Zoroastrians . 

BUNG,  Pbhs.    Hemp. 

BUNG.     See  Kunawer. 

EUNGA,  Hind.  A  stock  of  straw. 

BUNGA-BUA-PALA,  Malay.  Msec- 

BUNGA-CHaNKE^  Malay.  ,  Caryoph^!- 
his  aromaticus. — Linn. 

BUNGA-LAWANG,  Mahk.  Caryophy!lt» 
aromaticus . — Zm». 

BUNGA  PALA.    Bali.  Mace. 

BUNGA  PUKUL  AMPAT,  Malay.  Mi- 
rabilis  jalapa.  See  Macassar. 

BUNGARI KI  LAKRI,  Hixd.  Tangueria 
spinosa. 

BUNGAROO,  Tel.    Gold. 

BUNGA  8UR80N,  Hind.  Sinapi^jon- 
cea* 

BUNGARUS,  a  genns  of  reptiles.  B.  carute- 
us^  B.  tropidoDotus^  B.  Ceybnicas,  are  three 
poisonous  serpents  of  Burmah  and  Geylon»  oC 
the  family  Elapids?,,  B.  cseruleos  occurs  in  most 
parts  of  India  and  in  Burmah,  B.  fasciatus, 
common  in  Burmah  is  rare  on  the  eastern  coa»t 
of  the  Peninsula,  B.  semifasciata  occurs  in 
China.  These  snakes  are  from  4  to  6  feet  long. 

BUNGGA    CHAPPA,    Malay.     Bhimea 

BUNDI-KAISER.  A  dyke  or  bund  near 
the  town  of  Shuster  in  Southern  Persia^  thrown 
across  the  river  Kuren.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  says  (hfct  it  was  constructed  by  Ardeshir 
Babigan  or  his  son  Shahpur,  and  the  canal 
constructed  is  called  Nahr-i-Pariyan,  which 
waters  the  fields  to  the  south  in  the  Miandab. 
— Dc  BodC' 

BUNDR,PEa8.  (bXnd'r)  A  port  or  harbotir. 
A  common  post-fix  and  prefix  as  Bunder  AbbaS : 
Muchli  Bundr,  and  the  English  Bundr  boat^ 
See  Bonder.  Bundar  ;  Bandar, 

BUN-GHF,  Hind.     Corchorusolitorius. 
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BUNGKA,  Hind,  abo  called  Kutooa,  an 
.aquatic  beetle  which  eats  rice  plants.  It  is 
aaid  to  make  a  leaf  boat,  which  it  paddlea  from 
plant  to  plant. — JSll, 

BUN6LA,    HiN9.  coaunonlj>  Bungalow, 
.a  one  storied  bonae. 

BUN6USH.  In  the  Kohat  district,  the 
principal  tribe  are  the  Bangush  Pathana. 
They  can  master  15,000  fiKhtinfi^  men»  and 
are  fairly  good  soldiers.  They  highly  appre- 
ciated the  British  light  money  assessments, 
after  what  had  been  long  termed  the  '*  robber 
rule'*  of  sooltau  Mahomed  Bamkzye.  Up  to 
1848,  he  held  Kohat  as  a  fief  from  the 
Cabul  government.  It  was  then  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British  on  account  of 
hostility  evinced  during  the  seoond  8ikh«wsr. 
The  khan  of  Uungoo  in  the  Bungush  country, 
was  in  the  British  service  as  Bevenue 
Collector,  when  he  was  murdered  by  ona  of 
his  own  relatives.  The  khanship  descended  lo 
his  son.  The  Bungush  tribe  have  Buffered  much 
from  the  raids  of  their  hill  neighbours,  Wuzeeiee, 
Orukzye,  Tooree,  and  Cabul-kheyl. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Meeranaye  valley. are 
also  Bungush.  This  valley  belonged  to  the  fief 
of  sooltan  Miahomed^  but  being  an  outlying 
locality  was  overlooked  when  Kohat  was  taken 
possession  of.  The  Cabul  government  then 
lost  no  time  in  arranging  for  the  occupation  of 
Meeranzye,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
vacated  ;  so  sirdar  Azim  Khan,  the  governor 
of  the  Koofum  province,  in  1851,  summoned 
the  Meeranzye  to  surrender ;  but  they  peti-^ 
tiooed  the  British  to  include  them  in  Kohat. 
Under  the  circumstances  this  request  was 
acceded  to.  They  were  in  their  hearts  hostile 
to  the  British  government,  as  indeed  they 
were  to  any  government  whatever.  They 
offered  to  guard  the  Kothul,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  an  hereditary  claimr  stronger  th^.n 
that  of  the  Afreedee,  to  occupy  the  ridge. 
The  Kothul  was  then  made  over  to  them,  and 
aa  the  Afreedee  refused  to  open  the  Pass,  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  a  blockade  and  the 
Afreedee  were  debarred  from  entering  the 
Kohat  and  Feshawur  valleys.  While  these 
arrangements  were  pvogressinfr,  the  GuUee 
Afreedee  suddenly  attacked  the  Bungush  people 
on  the  Kothul,  and  seized  that  post.  Several 
Bungush  chiefs  were  killed  in  the  encounter, 
and  Migor  Coke  who  was  present,  was  slightly 
wounded.  Upon  this  check,  the  Bungush 
people  obtained  the  alliance  of  two  small, 
though  warlike,  tribes,  named  Buzootee  and 
8epah.  These  were  independent  and  dwelt  in 
the  hills  nesr  the  pass.  The  Southern  section 
of  the  Jewakee  Afreedee  also  joined  the  league. 
See  Affehan ;  Khyber  508,  517. 

BUNHAN,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

BUNHO.  A  Penang  wood,  from  a  lars^e  tree  i 
occasionally  used  for  building,  ^Col.  Fiith.      |  and  tegular  in  revenue  mattcta^  bat 
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BUNXOO. 

BUNJ,  Hind.  ?  Hjoadamos  hjoicjift- 
folia. 

BUNJ  ABA,  Hind,  also,  Baojaia.  TVf 
name  is  supposed  by  Elliot  to  be  derifsd  fm 
the  Sanscrit  Buttij,  a  nerehaat.  dkibpwt 
derives  it  from  the  Peiiian  birinjar,  a  rise  cv- 
rier,  Iq  the  Daaa  Kuipara  Cheffitra,a  work  vrv 
ten  by  Dandi,  mention  is  made  of  a esek  1:' 
in  a  buqjara  oamp.  But  the  baojtia  ut  fr*e. 
indicated  by  Arnan  aa  one  of  the  dawi  cl 
Indian  society*  Thqr  ^"^  chidly  waadmst 
loain  merchants  and  salt  merehaatiti  hot  buj 
have  settled  down  in  the  tract  nader  the  ftc^ 
them  hills  lying  between  Goraekpoor  ei 
Hurdwar.  Some  are  mahomedant  sui  mi 
thev  came  from  Multan.  Those  of  ««ur 
locua  are  usually  Ghanma,  and  theb  ia.Ti' 
character  is  a  great  protection   to  thea. 

The  Turki  Bui^jara  who  aia  mostly  onuv 
have  36  tribes  or  got. 

The  Beid  Bufyara  have  11*'  Rot,**  tbev  » 
from  Bhutnir  and  are  now  in  Pilibit  and  lur. 
and  many  are  weavers  and  mediod  omo. 

The  Lnbana  Baojara  have  11  ''got'^ffi 
mostly  agricultural.  They  eUisa  to  be  dcsor^ 
ants  of  Oouf  brahmins  and  to  have  Ut  V^- 
humbor  in  Aurunyzeb's  time. 

The  Mookeri  Banjara  claim  to  haft  tw 
from  Meooa,  and  to  reside  ia  Jb^aL  T^ 
have  16  "got." 

The  Buhrup  Bunjara  are  mostly  hiwSs  iW 
lead  a  more  wandering  life.  They  aredivK^} 
into  the  ^le  tribes^  Rathor,  Choubon  oc  KoVo 
Power,  Towur  and  Burtea»  who  are  agsio  hv 
divided  into  tribes  or  got«  They  elain  to  v^ 
come  from  Chittoor.  They  intarmarry,  Vet  i ' 
with  members  of  the  aame  got.  They  ^^  > 
dose  relation  with  those  of  the  Dekhin,t*' 
oonmiunity  has  a  chief  at  ita  head  ttytei  ^  ^ 
to  whom  they  yield  implicit  obedieaee.— i'* ' 
128-131.    See  Bunjara. 

BUN  JAB,  HiMD.  Waste  laad :  \u^  7 
ing  fallow,  also  indifferent  aoil. 

BUNJIN,  HiKD.  A  weed  which  p^  • 
the  Kharif  oropa  mueh  sought  mPm  hj  U^  ** 
who  practice  alchemy.— £Ai9/. 

BUNKA  THADA. 
Banks  thadah Tel,  \  Babtirn  ..m, ^  ^' 

A  wood  which  was  sent  to  the  Gicat  L* 
bition. 

BUNNAS  RIVSB»  rises  ia  a  dar/r « 
summits  in  the  Aravalli  range,  Lat  fi'  <  ■ 
Lon.  TS**  88'  8.  W-  into  Kua  of  Kavfc  -^ 
several  small  channela.  Length,  l80  ».  Aa. 
17,000  sq.  m.  drained. 

BUNNI,  Hind.  Paymeat  ia  kiad,  Uv 
Bunnihar  a  ploughman  paid  in  hiad* 

BUNNOO  valley  is  held  by  laixcd  rare*.  • 
dwell  in  walled  villnges.  Thsy  am  aauiw- 
and  aallow  skinned.    They  are  qaid  u"; 


BUNT, 


BURJ. 


apable  of  reckless  petjury  and  delfterate  as- 
laasination.  Bunnoo  is  intersected  by  the 
Coomm  River  which  renders  it  rich  and  fertile 
md  tbey  cultiTate  with  some  industry.  They 
ire  well  affected  to  the  British  Government. 
iron  is  imported  in  qaantities  from  the  Wn- 
eeree  hills,  and  is  worked  up,  at  Kalabagh,  in- 

0  sgricnltaral  implements,  cauldions,  cooking 
itensils,  grates  and  fire  irons,  ladles,  pegs,  locks, 
lorse  sboes  and  chains.  The  Wuzeerees  bring 
tdowa  on  bollocks  and  mules  chiefly  through 
he  KooTum  pass  to  the  Bunnoo  fair  where  it 

1  bought  up  by  carriers  from  KaUbagh  who 
onvey  it  back  to  that  great  emporium  of  the 
roD  trade,  where  tbey  sell  it  to  the  manufao- 
Drers.  The  spade  in  use  in  Bunnoo,  called  in 
^nhtoo  *'  erm,"  is  very  peculiar.  Tobacco  is 
nported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Wuzee- 
M  hills  chiefly  through  the  Koorum-walee  and 
Hrorakka.  Much  cattle  is  brought  to  the  Bun- 
100  fair  from  Dour  and  the  AVuzeeree  hills  ; 
1k)  numbers  of  goata  and  sheep.  The  Doom- 
la  is  macb  prised,  and  is  reared  in  the  district 
a  well  as  beyond  the  border. — Latham. 

BUNNOOCHEE.  The  race  occupying  Bun- 

100. 

BUNNOOR.  An  Afghan  tiibe  adjoining  the 
^esbawur  district.  They  are  called  Bunoorwal. 

BUN^TSUBO,  Hind.,  also,  written  Ban- 
turg,  from  ban  a  forest,  **6otsarg"  abandoning, 

Usdoo  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  honor 
f  a  newly  planted  orchard,  without  which 
tis  not  proper  to  partake  of  its  fruit.  A 
lao  holding  a  Saligramma  personates  the 
ndegroom.  Another  holding  the  sacred 
olsi,  personates  the  bride.  After  a  homa 
r  fire  sacrifioe,  the  officiating  brahmin  puts 
be  Dsnal  queatlotts  to  the  couple.  The 
ride  tben  makea  three  circuits  of  a  spot  in 
be  orchard,  moving  from  the  eouth  to  the  west 
)Iiowed  by  the  bridegroom  holding  an  end  of 
be  penonating  bride's  gannent.  The  bride- 
room  tben  takes  precedence  and  ciicumsmbu- 
iles  BimiUrly. — ElUU. 

BUNSM,  Karl  ChristiaB,  bora  1791  at 
)orbach  ia  Wddeck.  He  was  the  son  qf  a 
oldier,  was  long  empbyed  in  Italy  and  Bngland, 
B  Ambassador  and  was  the  author  of  Bgypta 
Uoe  ia  Univeraid  history :  deseription  of  Bome^ 
lyppolytna  Mid  hia  timea :  Signs  of  the  •timea  : 
Ikurch  of  the  Future  $  God  in  History,  died 
B-?—JVflMf'i  Magagme,  June  186«. . 

BUNT,  Smut  Balla  or  Pepper  Brand. 
fKdocirie8....-^.DEO.  |  Uredofoetida .Bauib. 

The  fungus  which  occasions  this  disease,  lias 
itherto  been  met  with  only  in  the  grains  of 
d^i,  when  its  presence  ia  readily  recognised 
'y  the  peculiarly  disguating  odour  of  the  in- 
Kted  ear.  When  this  disease  prevails,  it 
Tettly  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  sample  ; 
od  from  imparting  its  disgusting  odour  to  the 

loor,  makes  &  lens  fit  f6r  hi^^^d^-^^Rumlh 


BUNT,  HiND.y  unripe  pulse  of  Gicer  arieti- 
num. 

BUNTA^AMUDTT,  Tel.  Euphorbia  anti- 
quorum. — Linn, 

BUNTAKI,    HiNl>.    Solanum  melongena, 

BTJNTURIA.  A  class  of  wood  rangers  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Qoruckpur.  They  are  now 
cultivators. — JBil. 

BUNUN,  Hind.    Fraf^aria  vesca. 

BTJN-ZU,  written  also  Bom-2u  and  Bom-dn, 
a  tribe  of  the  Ra-Khoing,  who  dwell  north  of 
the  Koladan  river  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Karnfuli  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Chittagong  river.  To  their  nortli  are  the  closely 
allied  tribes,  the  Lungta,  Kungye  or  Kuki,  in* 
habiting  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  and  extend- 
ing South  East  towards  the  head  of  the  Koladan, 
both  the  Bunzu  and  Kuki  appear  like  the  Ku- 
mi  to  belong  to  the  Burmah  family. 

BUOYB,  Eno. 


ApBug  timbttlkanMALAT. 

Boyas «... ..Sp. 

Laogaru  Qaratu Tkl. 


Bonis ^.Fr. 

Ankerfaoyen Ger. 

GaviteUi Xt. 

Ampan^^  Lam- 
puDg Malay. 

A  boating  body  eipployed  to  poini  out  the 
situation  of  anything  under  water,  as  a  ship's 
anchor^  a  shoal,  a  sand-bauk  or  the  course  a 
ship  should  take  entering  a  harbour:  they 
jreoeive  various  names. — JFatUkner, 

BUPHUS  C0R0MANDU6,  one  of  the 
crane  tribe.  These  with  Ardea  dnerea,  A  prasi- 
nosceles  and  Herodias  garzetta  are  CMnmon  in 
Indi^.-^Collingwood. 

BUPAEITA  Bhgbd.  Thespesia  populneua. 

BUPHTHALMUtf  BAMTILLA,  Buck. 
Guizotia  oieifera.  D,  (7. 

BUPLEUBUM   MABGINATUM.^XraZZ. 

K^i  Zewar Hnro,  j  Zira Hm). 

fii|»l. »*   I 

This  and  allied  species  are  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  runjab  llimalaya,  from 
2,500  to  11,500  feet.  In  KatraWitrrhe  rooiia 
stated  to  be  eaten  raw,  and  the  seeds  to  be 
exported  as  Zira. — (See  Caruxn). — J.  L.  Steuh 
art,  M.  D> 

BUPRESTIS.  Sea  Beetles ;  Coleoplera. 

BUPSA,  a  river  of  the  Sabathoo  circle. 

BXJQ,  PsKS.  A  goat's  horui  bttq-i-Ham«n, 
the  horn  summoning  to  the  bath. 

BUQB-EED,  or  E«d  oos  Zoha,  held  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Buq-reed.  On  this 
occasion,  mahomedans  proceed  to  the  Eed-gah 
in  great  state,  when  the  khootbah  is  read  In  the 
name  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 

BUHJA,  Tel.  HymenodycUon  exeelaum.— • 
Wall. 

BURI  MAE,  HiKD.  Tamarix  indica. 

BUB  J  9  a  bastion.   See  Boorj. 

BUBJ,  Hi»D.  Also  Buijri,  Betnla  bhoj« 
pntrai  Bi  Jacqu^moniii;  Sjiwh^  IHrch. 
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BUHMAn. 

BURKA,  in  lai.  23^  43^'  N.  long.  6T'  64' 
E.  a  town  40  mile«  west  of  Muskat  aud  the 
BBinnier  residenoe  of  the  ln!uan.^^ffor$hurgh, 

BUR  KA  JHAR,  Hind.  Ficus  Indica. 

BU&KOOK,  Khubaui,  Mishmiah,  Bakai^ 
Khaoecp  Hind.  Psks^  Armeniaca  vulgaris. 
The  apricot* 

BURKUNDU,   Hind.  Garagana  tragacan- 

tboides. 

BURM  AH,  an  independant  kingdom  border- 
ing on  British  India,  to  the  Bast,  and  lying 
between  Brilish  India  and  China, 

In  the  Burmese  Chronological  table,  trans- 
lated in  Crawford's  Embasajf^  are  the  fol- 
lowing events : 

B.  CI 

eJS£    The  grand  epoch  established  by 
An-ja-na  the  grandfather   7 
Guatama. 
Gautama  bom. 

„    began  to  reign. 
Gautama  obtained  deification  (became 

a  Buddha). 
Gautama  died  and  obtained  Nib*han 

(annihilation.) 
1  The  sacred  epoch   established  by 

king  Ajatasat. 
460  The  oommunicaiions  of    Ganta* 
ma  reduced  to  writing  inCeylon. 


691 


628 
608 

589 

544 

643 

94 


A.D 

76 


639 
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P.  E,  1  The  Prome  epoch  established 

by  king  Bumundri. 
V.  E.  The  Vulgar  epoch  established  by 
1  Puppa-Chan-ra*han. 

726  Uch-cha-na-'praung)  in  Chit  Ka* 
ing.  But  this  year  Sa-to-raang- 
bya,  founded  Angwa  ( Ava),  and 
began  to  )reign:  and  Chitka* 
ing  and  Panya  were  destroyed. 

1114  Alaung  b'hura  (Alompra)  be- 
gan to  reign  at  Mut-chopbo 
(Monchabo.) 

1143  His  cousin,  Paing»kacha  com- 
monly called  Maung-mang,  son 
of  U-pa-ra-ja  at  Ays,  succeeded 
the  same  year  by  his  uncle  Pa- 
dem-mangy  or  Man-ta-ri-kri  son 
of  Aiaung-b^hum,  and  founder 
of  Ama-ra-pura. 

1184  Ava  re-built  and  made  the  capi- 
tal.— Frmte/9  JntiquUiet,  p> 
294. 

The  Burmese  teem  to  have  been  an  intruding 
laoe  conquering  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  kingdom  have  greaily  varied. 
At  present  the  population  of  the  territories, 
subject  to  the  king  of  Burmah,  including 
the  tributary  Shan  states,  probably  does  not 
exceed  three  and  a  half  millions  of  souls.  The 
area  of  the  whole  country  is  about  192,000 
square  miles. 
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A  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  entered  ba 
in  1795  between  the  Indian  and  Buracaedy 
vernmeiits,  and  in  1795,  Captaia  Miti^ 
Symes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Ava,  but  ^t 
1797,  disputes  regarding  Arskaa  bcgu  a>4 
the  fugitives  into  Chittagong  woe,  i&  17i!, 
demanded  from  the  British. 

Colonel  Symes  returned  to  Bangooa,  vWr- 
he  was  not  treated  with  ordinary  civility  bj  u* 
Governor,  and   he  left  for  Bengal  in  Jatuftn 
1803.  After  this,  Captain  Canning  vasacat  n 
two  occasions,  the  latter  in  1 809,  oa  tbe  Ik 
he  was  treated  discourteously,  but  oa  the  as- 
ter with  civility.   In  1811  the  Arakaaeae  qu 
rebelled  and  invaded  Burmese  territory  lod  a 
1811  Captain  Canning  was  again  seat  to  wdi- 
ate.    Subsequently  to  that  year  the  Bttraat  U- 
ficers  in  Arakan  more  than  onoe  made  dciso  J 
for  the  surrender  of  Arakanese  refngca  ui 
even  made  pretensions  to  the  aovereigatv  of 
Bengal,  as  far  aa  the  city  of  Moorshedabal.a 
territory  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Araut 
In  181 9  they  interfered  in  Aasam,  and  is  l3*i 
they     invaded   Gachar.      War  was  dedin! 
against  Burmah,  on  the  5th  March  1824,  al 
after    two  campaigns  under  Sir  A.  Csmpbc^  > 
treaty  of  peace  was  declared  at  Taadaboo,  ^ 
the  24th  February   1826.     Sabaaqoaatit.  a 
1851,  in  consequence  of  the  Bumcse  itfaM-: 
redress  to  a  British  shipowner  whom  ihfi  Ul 
injured  at  Rangoon,  war  was  again  deoUred  ui 
was  obnducted  successfully  by  GeoeralGod**:. 

Bangoou  fell  to  a  eomViDcd  Naval  ui 
Military  Force  on  the  14th  April  lSS2i.-i 
when  peace  was  declared  all  Pe^u  aad  Aniii 
were  retained  by  the  British.  Bumak  a  n>  • 
by  a  king  and  by  the  Atwen-wooo,  hian-* 
Privy  Councillors,  of  whom  there  ait  t.  / 
They  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Woco-c^ 
but  between  them  and  the  Woon-dook  pm*^ 
dence  is  disputed. — YmI^$  £mbas^,  f .  Ti 

•  The  Burmans  proper  ocenpy  the  va3(? 
the  Irawaddy,  mixed  with  Karena,  fron  L  i* 
N.  to  the  delU.     They  are  bnddliialiw  Ur 
language,  the  Burmese,  is  apokea  ia  An««« 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddy  and  SitA;  i*' 
in  Tenaaserim  to  the  south  of  Tavoy.  The  i> 
kanese  and  Burmese  are  called  Myaavi  •  > 
are  of  the  same  race.     Tliere  are  nua^* 
Shan  states   far  to  the  north^eaal,  bvi '--^ 
generally  owe  fealty  to  the  Burmese  Mostf-^- 

The  Burmans,  are  lively*  inqoiaitivty  i^'-' 
irascible  and  impatient. 

The  Burmese  tattoo  themselrea  asd.  -'^ ' 
certain  Turks,  are  perhaps  the  Dosi  c-^ 
men  and  women   who  do    so.    The  Fv^ 
woman's  lower  garment  is  a  narrow  rt<-^t 
various  colors,  of  a  pleasing  contrast,  «Li: 
scends  generally  from  the  waist  or  from  '^  ' 
the  arm  to  the  feet.    It  ia  made  to  ovrrlif : 
in  frottt  is  tucked  iU|  hvXJi  is  ao  Biiidp;*-* 
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BU&KING  OF  WIDOWS. 


J  Uie  weaiaer  walks,  the  thigh  is  mof  e  or  less 
bown  at  each  step. 

From  Prome  to  Ava  the  country  is  charao- 
prieed  bj  uiteveDiiess  and  general  elevation, 
koriherly,  it  is  deddedly  mountainous.  Moun- 
lins  4  DL  N.  of  A^a,  4,000  ft.  Zyngait  If  to^ 
)rmuig  a  kind  of  eleirated  doab  between  the 
aiven  and  Sitang  rivera.  Gold,  ailveri  iron, 
io,  lead,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  are  net 
lib.  Qaarries  ofmarUe  are  worked  near 
imerapoora.  There  are  many  fossiloferous 
Kb  and  ooal  has  been  discoTered  on  the 
ravaddv. — Aitehisan's  Treaties,  Ac.  Pages 
02  &  203.  Frimep. 

BURMAN  BOX- WOOD.  Marraya,  jpacks? 
BUfiMANN,  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Zey- 
inicus,  published  iu  Holland,  which  he  wrote 
om  the  collections  made  in  Ceylon,  by 
*r.  Paul  Hermann,  a  medical  man  in  Ceylon* 
be  same  collection  aerred  Linnmua  to  write 
is  Flora  Zeylanica  and  it  ia  now  in  the  Bri- 
ib  maseunii  Subsequent  to  this,  in  the 
M  1768,  Professor  Nicholas  Laur,  Bur- 
ann  of  Amsterdam,  son  of  the  author  of  the 
lors  Zeylanica,  published  his  Flora  Indica, 
itb  67  plates,  containing  fi^urea  of  178  plants 
ilerably  executed,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
1  tbe  Flora  Zeylanica. — Wight's  Prodromus 
hrtf,  Vol'  I.  p.  10,  quoted  in  Hook.  tU  Th. 
BURMANNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
ine  species  are  known  in  India,  B.  disticha 
'  CevloD  Concan  and  New  Holland.  B.  cs&les* 

•  

>  of  Nepal,  and  1^,  triflora  of  Penang. — Yoigt, 

n. 

filRMAR,  HiKD.  Artemisia  paryillora. 
BURN  A,  a  river  running  near  Chobeepoor, 
1  Benares  district- 

BU  RN  A  K,  Hind.  Artemisia  sacrorum. 
BURNEE,  a  river   near  Shabpoor  in  the 
orthern  Concan. 

BURN£S.  Three  brothers  of  this  name  ser?- 
( toi^ether  in  India,  The  eldest,  James  Burnes, 
.  H  ,  L.  L.  D.i  wrote  a  History  of  Cutch  and 
al  to  the. Court  of  Bind:  Sir  Alexander 
anies,  Kt.  who  wrote  his  travels  in  Persia 
id  History  of  Cabul,  at  which  place,  along  with 
>eir  youngest  brother  Charles,  he  fell  on  tbe 
ad  November  1841.  They  were  natives  of 
ioDtrose  in  Scotland,  sons  of  James  Burnes, 
'OTost  of  the  town,  and  relatives  of  the  poet 
urns. 

BUIiNES,  Sir  A.,  a  distinguished  officer 
the  Bombay  Army,  who  entered  the  service 
1822,  and  was  killed  at  Cabool  in  1841. 
e  Was  very  oonspicuona  for  hia  zeal  and  abi- 
^y  as  a  linguiat,  statist,  and  i^eneral  observer, 
ravelled  alone  from  Bombay  through  Sind, 
le  Punjab,  and  Bokhara  to  tbe  Caapian  Sea, 
burning  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  betwixt  1831 
id  1833.  Was  despatched  on  a  mission  to 
ibool  in  18S7  ;  Assistant  to  the  Envoy  from 


1888  to  1842  :  Author  of  Notice  of  hospiUI 
for  animals  at  Surat,  JZ.  Vol.  I.  p.  96. — On 
the  Colossal  images  in  Bameean,  BL  As, 
Trans.  1833,  Vol,  IL  p.  663.— Travels  into 
Bokhara,  Lond.  1834,  3  Vols.— On  Female 
Infeatidde  iu  Cutch,  Lend*  As.  Trans.  1834, 
Vol.  I.  p.  IdS.-i'Cabool  1837  and  1838.  Zomf. 
1842,  1  Vol.— Notice  of  Sind,  Lond.  Geo. 
Trans.  1837,  Vol.  VIII,  p,  2.— Observations 
on  the  maritime  communicationa  of  India,  aa 
carried  on  by  the  NatiTes,  Ibid,  1836,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  2.  — On  the  ruins  of  Puttun  Somnath,  Lon, 
As.  Trans.  Vol.  V.  p.  104.  A  M«;moir  of  hia 
life  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Times,  December 
1841  ;  As.  Jl.  1842.— Dr.  Buist's  Narrative 
of  Affghaniatan,  B(mhay  1843,  Dr.  Buist's 
Catalogue. 

BUiiN£S,  Dr.  Jamxs,  k.  h.,  of  the  Bom- 
bay Medical  Service,  but  retired  aa  Physician 
General  1850,  haviug  formerly  held  the  offices 
of  Assistant  Besident,  Cutch ;  and  Secretary 
Medical  Board,  Author  of  Visit  to  the  Court 
of  Scinde,  with  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cutch, 
1839, 1  Vol.  \2vao.Memairofy  Calcutta,  1840, 
aohd  London,  1851. — See  Dr.  Buisfs  Cata^ 
logvs. 

BURNING  OF  WIDOWS,  existed  in  early 
times  amongst  Tliracians,  Getee,  aud  Scythians. 

In  the  island  of  Lombok,  wives  may  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burned  or  krised  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands.  They  are  not  com^ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Such  an  event  very  seldom 
ocours,  and  during  one  traveller's  stay  there 
was  only  a  single  widow  who  allowed  herself 
to  be  krised.  They  have  the  choice  of  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  burned  or  krised.  Tbe 
former  is  the  more  rare.  The  wives  of  the  Rajas, 
however,  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned. 
When  a  Raja  dies  some  women  are  always 
burned,  even  should  they  be  but  slaves.  The 
wives  of  the  priests  never  kill  themselves.  An 
eye  witness  thus  relates  how  one  was  conducted. 
The  gusti  who  died  at  Ampanan  left  three 
wives.  One  of  them  resolved  to  let  herself  be 
krised  in  honor  of  him,  and  .that  against  the 
will  of  all  on  both  sides  of  her  family.  The 
woman  was  still  young  and  beautiful ;  she  had 
no  children.  They  told  me  that  a  woman  who 
under  auch  circumstances,  suffered  herself  to  be 
killed  had  iudeed  loved  her  husband.  She 
intended  to  accompany  him  on  his  long  jour-> 
ney  to  the  gods,  and  ahe  hoped  to  be  his  favo« 
rite  in  the  other  world.  The  day  after  the 
death  of  the  gusti,  his  wife  took  many  baths  ; 
she  was  clothed  in  the  richest  manner;  she 
passed  the  day  with  relatives  and  friends,  drink* 
ing,  chewing  sirih  and  praying.  About  the 
middle  of  the  space  before  the  house  they  had 
erected  two  scaffoldings  or  platforms  of  bamba 
of  the  length  of  a  man,  and  three  feet  above 
the  gnyund.  Under  theae  they  had  dug  a  small 
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pU  to  receive  the  water  and  the  blood  tbat 
«hoald  flow.  In  a  smatl  house  at  one  side 
and  opposite  these  frame  works  were  two 
others  entirely  atmilar.  This  honse  was  im- 
mediately  behind  the  bali'^lL  At  four 
^cXotk  in  the  afternoon  men  bron^^ht  ont  the 
body  of  the  gusti  wrapped  in  flne  linen, 
and  plaeed  it  on  the  lert  of  the  two  central  plat- 
forms. A  priest  of  Mataram  removed  the 
cloth  from  the  body  while  young  persons 
hastened  to  oover  the  private  parts  of  the  dead 
with  their  hands.  They  threw  much  ivater 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  combed  the  hair, 
and  covered  the  whole  body  with  chimpik^ 
and  Kau&Qg4  flowers.  They  then  brought  a 
white  net.  The  priest  took  a  ailver  cnp  fllled 
with  holy  water  (called  chor)  on  which  he 
atrewed  flowers.  He  first  sprinkled  the  de- 
ceased with  this  water,  and  then  poured  it 
through  the  net  on  the  body,  which  he  blessed 
praying,  singing,  and  making  various  mystical 
and  symbolical  motions.  He  afterwards  pow- 
dered the  body  with  flour  of  coloured  rice  and 
chopped  flowersy  and  pbced  it  on  dry  mats. 
Women  brought  out  the  irife  of  the  gusti  on 
their  crossed  arms.  She  was  clothed  with  a 
piece  of  white  linen  only.  Her  hair  was  crown- 
ed with  flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Indi- 
cum.  She  was  quiet,  and  betrayed  neither 
fear  nor  regret.  She  placed  herself  standing 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  her 
arms  on  high,  and  made  a  prayer  in  silence. 
Women  approached  her  and  presented  to  her 
small  bouquets  of  kembang  spatu,  and  other 
flowers.  She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed 
them  between  the  fingers  of  her  hands  raised 
above  her  head.  On  this  the  women  took 
them  away  and  dried  them.  On  receiving  and 
giving  back  each  bouquet  the  wife  of  the  gusti 
turned  a  little  to  the  right,  so  that  when  she 
had  received  the  whole  she  had  turned  quite 
round.  She  prayed  anew  in  silence,  went  to  the 
borpse  of  her  husband,  kissed  it  on  the  head, 
the  breast,  below  the  navel,  the  knees,  the  feet, 
and  returned  to  her  place.  They  took  off  her 
rings.  She  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast. 
Two  women  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her  brother 
(this  time  a  brother  by  adoption)  plaoed  him* 
self  before  her,  and  asked  her  with  a  soft  voice 
if  she  was  determined  to  die,  and  when  she 
gave  a  sign  of  assent  with  her  head,  he  asked 
her  forgiveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her. 
At  once  he  seized  his  kris  and  stabbed  her  on 
the  left  side  of  the  breast,  but  not  very  deeply 
so  that  she  remained  standing.  He  then 
threw  his  kris  down  and  ran  off.  A  man  of 
consideration  approached  her,  and  buried  his 
kris  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  who  sunk  down  at  onoe  without  a  cry. 
The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat,  and  sought, 
\sy  roBing  and  pressure,  to  cause  the  blood  to 
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flow  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  victim  being 
not  yet  dead,  she  was  sUbbed  again  with  a  km 
between  the  shoulders.  They  then  kid  her  oa 
the  second  platform  near  her  husband.  The 
same  ceremonies  that  had  taken  place  for  bim 
now  began  for  the  wife.  When  alt  was  ended, 
both  bodies  were  covered  with  resio  and  ooi- 
mctio  stoffs,  enveloped  in  white  linen,  sod 
placed  in  the  small  side  honse  on  the  platfrrotf. 
There  they  remained  until  the  tfaoeanivedfor 
their  being  burned  together. 

It  is  always  a  near  relation  who  gites  tbs 
first  wound  with  the  kris,  but  never  father  or 
son.  Sometimes  drtadful  spectacles  occar; 
such  was  one  at  which  Mr.  K.  was  present! 
The  woman  had  received  eight  kris  stabs,  ind 
was  yet  quite  sensible.  At  last  ahe  screamed 
out.  impelled  by  the  dreadful  pain,  *'Crud 
wretches,  are  you  not  able  to  give  me  a  stab  tbit 
will  kill  me !''  A  gusti  who  Stood  bdiind  faer. 
on  this  pierced  her  through  and  tfaroogh  with 
his  kris. 

The  native  spectators,  whom,  he  adds,  I  had 
around  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  which  took 
place  before  our  eyes,  nothing  ahocking.  Tbey 
laughed  and  Ulked  as  if  it  was  nothing.  Tbe 
man  who  had  given  the  three  last  stabs  wiped 
his  kris,  and  restored  it  to  its  place,  in  as  cold 
blooded  a  manner  as  a  butcher  would  ban 
done  after  slaughtering  an  animaL 

Only  the  wives  of  tbe  more  considerable  per- 
sonages of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  be 
burned,  because  this  is  attended  with  moeb 
more  expense  than  krising.  They  then  mike 
a  very  high  platform  of  Immbu.  The  wobub 
ascends  after  many  ceremonies,  and  when  (be 
fire  is  at  its  greatest  heat.  She  then  springs 
from  above  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  Mr. 
K.  thinks  that  they  do  not  sufler  much  beesBie 
during  the  leap  they  are  stifled ;  and  at  ill 
events  the  fire,  strengthened  by  fragrant  re- 
sins, is  so  fierce  that  death  must  speedily 
ensue. 

The  Balinese  dress  in  Lombok  in  the  siioe 
manner  as  in  Bali,  and  the  Sassaks  nearly  in 
the  same  way.  For  example,  although  niabo* 
medans,  they  have  uncovered  heads.  The  Samk 
women,  difier  a  little  in  their  dress  from  the 
Balinese.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  bind 
up  their  hair  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  likfi 
the  Balinese,  but  go  bare  headed  like  tbe  men. 
Some  wear  a  short  baju  like  the  women  of 
Sambawa  and  Makassar,  others  have  the  bosom 
naked,  or  covered  with  a  9Undang  of  a  oosne 
stuff,  striped  red  and  black  in  the  length.  Tbe 
wrong  is  almost  always  of  blue  or  bhiek  cloth. 

The  food  of  tbe  people  of  Lombok  differs  in 
nothing  from  that  of  the  people  of  Java.  Tbe 
Balinese,  who  may  not  eat  beef,  substitute  for 
it  pork.  Both  races  eat  bufUo  fledi|  goet's 
flesh,  fish  and  poultry^ 
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Tbe  people  of  Lombok  af6  neither  more  nor 
ess  lapentitioue,  than  all  the  other  people  of 
be  Arddpelago.  It  is  the  Biojani  espeoially 
rhich  makea  an  impreaaion  on  the  people,  on 
ocount  of  the  bad  apirita  which  reaide  upon  it 
ij  tnTelliogoompaniona  for  example,  he  adda, 
old  me  not  to  about  opon  the  mountain  bo* 
aDie  the  bad  apirita  would  become  irritated, 
nd  not  to  take  any  atonea  from  the  gpround, 
ecaiue  they  would  reaent  it  and  play  na  acme 
id  trick.  Whoerer  wiahea  to  approach  the 
iegara  Anak  muat  be  bleaaed|  faatingi  and 
«?e  said  bia  prayera  and  be  clothed  in  white. 
IS  they  appfoaeh  it  they  moat  notice  what  ap* 
etraooe  it  preaeata  to  them.  The  more 
agthenad  it  appeara  to  them,  the  longer  time 
rill  they  live.  If  it  looma  broad  they  will 
uiekly  die.  All  theae  ideaa  are  found  how- 
ter  orer  all  the  Archipelago,  round  the  vol* 
looesi  and  in  apite  of  all  modifications  which 
bey  hare  aadergone,  through  time  or  local  cir- 
Qoistanoei,  they  are  aU  baaed  upon  the  belief 
f  I  lupematnral  and  malevolent  power  which 
aaaet  and  regolatea,  the  working  of  the  aub- 
uruiean  fire.  No  religion,  not  even  the  chria- 
in,  will  root  out  theae  fixed  ideaa  from  thia 
eople.  Impreaaiva  phenomena,  like  volcanic, 
oand  louder  than  all  reaaoninga  in  the  ears  of 
ndviliaed  and  timid  metu—t/bttm.  Ind.  Arch- 
k  IX,  Vol.  V.  587. 

BURNING  the  dead,  ia  the  aanal  mode  by 
^bick  the  Ariaa  hindua  all  ov«r  India,  dia- 
ow  of  the  remaina  of  thoae  who  die.  It  waa 
)nDerly  a  practice  iu  China  but  haa  been  dia- 

ontinued  there   aince  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 

SDtury. 

BUftNOUF,  Eugene,  a  learned  Freneb. 
UD,  who  devoted  nnth  erf  hia  life  to  oriental 
ive8tigationi.  He  waa  a  aanscrit  aehdar, 
11840-1847,  edited  and  tranalated  part  of 
be  Bha^avata  Purana.  He  publiahed  in  1844 
it  iatreduotion  a  I'Hiatoire  du  Buddhiame. 
ie  died  in  1851. 

BURO-BBT,  BSNO,    Calamua  faadcolatua. 

-Aoa5. 

BUHO  KUPUR  CHITTU,  Bbno.  P  Tet- 
inthera  monopetala. — Roxb» 

BUBO  LUNITA,  Bsmg.  Portulaca  oler- 
BCi**— £iaa. 

BUEONG-BEBROtf,  Malat.  A  large 
^bite  and  blue  pigeon  of  Banda. 

BURONI  CUETTU;  Fiona  rubeacena,  VM. 
-F.  heterophylla,  R.  iii.  5Z2. 

BUROON,  Bbno.  Gaper  tree,  Capparis 
ifoKata. 

BUHOOA,  the  chief  town  of  Guzerat  and 
BpiUl  of  tbe  Gaekwar  ;  Chandanavati,  was  an 
ttcient  naaee  of  Baroda  having  been  founded 
^?  Ghanduo,  chief  of  the  Dor  Bajpute,  but 
^'i^andanavali  meana  the  ''  city  of  Sandalwood." 
'^^  name  waa   changed   to    Yinvati,    the  I  Pbrb.  Seed  Penal 
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**  abode  of  warriora  ;*'  and  anbaeqnently  to 
Burpotra  or  *'  Leaf  of  the  Bur"  perbapa  from 
aome  fanciful  reaemblanceof  the  circumvallatioik 
to  a  banyan  tiee  leaf*  Thia  haa  been  softenea 
into  Baroda. 

BUROONGI,  Hind.  Quercna  flexuoaa,  of 
the  Mehra  foreat,  near  Abbottabad.  An  ever- 
green oak.  bearing  aeoma  ;  leavea  of  the  young 
plant  are  like  ihoaeof  the  holly.— C!a^.  (M.  JEr. 
1868. 

BURO-PHUTIKA,  Bbmo.  Melaatoma  mal^* 
bathricum. — Linn, 

BUBO  EEETA,  Bbmo.  Sapindna  emar- 
g^natna. — FaM» 

BURO-RUKTO-KUMBAL,  Bbno.  Nynn 
phase  rubra. — Boxb, 

EURO  SHIAL  KANTA,  Bbno.  Argemono 
Mexicana. 

BURR.  Wherever  Araba  are  met  with  in 
tenti,  they  denominate  their  place  of  encamp- 
ment "  Burr,"  or  wildemeaa  ;  the  term  Zahara^ 
or  deaerty  being  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
wildemeaa  of  Africa. — MS.  of  Mr,  Bassam 
quoted  in  EuphrcUes  and  Tigris,  Cot  Okemey, 
p.  574. 

BURRA-ELACHEE,  Hind.  Elettaria  car* 
damomum  medium. 

BURRA-FLAWAN,HrND.  Garyota  arena. 
BUBBA-GHOKRU,  Hind.  Dok,  Pedalium 
murex. 

BURRA  JAMUN,  Hind.  Eugenia  jam- 
bolana. 

BURAA  LA800RA,  Hind.  Cordia  lati- 
folia. 

BURRA  MANGA,  Hind.  Canthium  par* 
viflorum. 

BUBRAR,  Hind.  In  RajpuUnah^  ia  an  in- 
definite term  for  taxation,  and  is  connected 
with  the  thing  taxed  :  as  ghaneem  hurrar^ 
•  war  tax  ;*  gurh  ginti^hurrar,  •  house  tax  •* 
'  hal-burrarj*  *  p]ou)^h*tax  ;'  neauta-burrar\ 
'  marriage-tax'  and  others,  both  of  old  and  new 
standing. — Tod*t  Rajatthan^  Vol.  /,  p.  143. 

BURRABHEE.  A  river  near  Jeynuggur 
in  Jeasore. 

BURRA  WAFAT.  An.  The  great  death. 
In  the  ritual  of  the  mahomedaDa,  the  death  of 
Mahomed,  it  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month  Bubbee-ool-awul. — Herk. 

BURBAT  KAEOONDAY,  Duk.  Carlsaa 
carandaa 

BURRAY  BENGAN,  DuK.  Brinjal.  Egg- 
plant. 

BURRI,  H.  Dibbling  grain,  Gurri,  GuUi  and 
8i  are  all  similarly  applied. 

BUKRI  TOOVAR.  Dhal;  dhal;  Tour. 
Cajanua  Indicus;  C}tiaua  cajun;  Pigeon  pea. 
Large  Dhal. 

BURRO,  It.  BUTTER, 

BURRO,   aUo,   Kulm,   Goz.  Hind,  and 


Bumr. 


BTTRr. 


BITHHOW.  See  Borrow  :  Burial :  Ciiirns. 

BURSAWUL  of  the  YcrklL  Aquila  fulves- 
tens  — Gray. 

BUBSE,  Hind.  Enrotia  eeratoidea: 

BURSENAPUTl,  the  chief  of  the  Mattnk 
branch  of  the  Singbpo  group.  He  is  a  vassal 
of  the  rajah  of  Assam,  and  the  people  are  called 
Muttuk  Moamerria  or  Mowamerla.  Their 
country  is  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
Brahmaputra  river  enters  the  Assam  valley,  and 
they  dwell  close  to  the  banks,  and  principally 
on  the  southern  side. 

*  BUR8ERA0EiE.  A  natural  order  of  plants 
nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  climates.  About 
tweDty-i<mr  speeies  have  been  found  in  the 
south  and  East  of  Asia,  of  the  genera  Balsnmo* 
dendron,  BosweHia,  Canarium,  Garuga,  Icica 
and  Frotium.  They  have  all  an  abundance  of 
fragrant  resinous  juice.  Boswellia  serrata  yields 
olibanum.  Canarium  Bengalense,  of  this  tribe, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  exudes  an  excellent 
dear  amber- coloured  resin,  not  unlike  copHl. 
In  America,  as  in  India,  several  valuable  resins 
as  Elemi,  Carana,  Cbibow,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  Tacamahaca  are  afforded  by  plants  of 
this  tribe — Ramie's  lU.  Him.  BoL,p.  177. 
VoigL  p.  149. 

BURSERA  PANICULATA,  Lam.  Rumph; 
syn,  of  Chnarium  commuue,  Linn,  D,  C  fF^ 
and  A.  Koen. — Roxb, 

BURSERA  8EKRATA,  Wall.  Syn  of 
Icica  Indica. — W,  and  A, 

BUBSlNOPEriALUM  ARBOREUM,Wight 
Yar.  macrophyllum,  c,  p.  637,  2440.  A 
large  tree  of  the  forests  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
4,000  to  7,000  feet. — Thw.  En.  PI  Zeylan,  42. 

BURSlNOPErALUM  TETKANDRUM, 
WiGHT^  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon.— -Jto.  Enwti, 
P/.  Ztyt.  L  p.  42. 

BURdTEN,    GcR.    Brushes. 

BURSUNOA.  HiM>.  The  leaves  of  Ber- 
gera  Konigii,  used  medicinally. 

BURTON,  R.  F.,  of  the  Bombay  Array, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
A.uthor  of  Ooa  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  Des- 
cription of  Sind,  or  the  unhappy  valley.  Loud. 
1851,  2  vols.  Scind  and  the  races  that  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Lond.  1851,  1  vol. 
7ourney  to  Mecca.  Travels  in  the  Somali 
country.  Contributions  to  Blackwood's  Ma^a- 
cine.  The  city  of  tbe  the  Salt  Lake. — Ih, 
MuiiVs  OtUalcffue, 

BURXI,  a  large  iiland  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  being  about  two  hundred  miles 
iu  ctrcomference.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  a  comparatively  fair  people,  very  closely  re* 
sembliug  the  natives  of  Amboyua  ^  and  the 
<>Dly  tribe  thai  ia  likely  to  be  Papuan,  is  a 
amaU  community  which  resides  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  a  monntain  lake  near  tk  m^ 
of  the  island.  This  lake,  which  teems  to  hn 
excited  curiosity  at  Amboyna,  was  viatoi  S 
parties  from  the  gairison  in  1668,  aad  sin 
in  1710,  and  their  observations  are  leoordfi 
at  some  length  by  Yaleotyn,  in  bis  **  Btxir 
vinge  Van  Oost  India.*' — Mr.  Eariy  f.  1' 
8ee  Papuans. 

BtTRlT,  BsMO.  Large,  hence. 

Buru«bel»  Beng.  Jasminun  plenum. 

Buru-bet,  Beng.  Calamus  fasicnlatni. 

Buru*buhoo3fsri,  Bens.  Cordis  latiblit. 

Buru-bayur,  Boig-  ZizyphusfrsetaoUm^ 

Buni*chali,  Beng.  Guatteria  anhcfOM. 

Buru-chhoonchsi  Beng.  Tall  qrpresi  gov 
Cyperua  Iria. 

Buru-ohuna^  Beng.  Vieia  aativa. 

Burtt^einicb,  Benir.  Lairge  Cardamom,  hM> 
mom  grsna  paradisL 

Buru*gachh,  Beni^.  Ficus  rditrioaa. 

Buru-^goihoobi,  Beng.  Mariacos  cvptfiie. 

Bam*  hulkusa,  Beng.  Leucas  eepbabia 

Buru-jalgauteey  Beng.  Bristly  paaic|UM» 
Panieum  setigerum. 

Biiru-jhauji,  Bens*  Utricularia  aleUam. 

Buru-joyan,  Beng.  Ptychotia  ajowaa. 

Buru-jubanee,  Beng.  Tricbelostylia  mim 

BurU'kanoor.  Beng.  Grinnm  tosieama. 

Buru-kerni;  Beng.  Euphorbia  hbta. 

Buru^keshuriya,  Beng.  Hy menoefamle  tatv^ 

Buru-keahuti,    Beng.  Adeooatemma  \iatt 
pnm. 

Bura-^kokshim,  Beng.    Tom  fieabsat  F 
mea  laoera. 

Buru-koondu,  Beng.   Woody  jasmtsr,..^ 
minvm  arboreacena 

Buru-kookoor«chtts,  Beag.  Ttiiaatkn  ut 
Bopetala. 

Buru-knlpu,  Beng.    Tridiodesas  2cf.i£- 

cam. 
Bum*knngi,  Beng.    Abotilon  giateflig* 
Bum-kut,  Beng.  Sagittaria  obiosifolis. 
Bum-looniya,  Beng.    Portolaea  okmn 
Bom-makal,  Beng.  Trichosaotbes  hiaci-± 
BamHoethi,  Beng.  TrigoneUa  Uuam^^ 

cum. 

Bttm-mnnda.  JBeng.     Two-cobred  Lie* 

anthua.  Loranthua  iongiflorua. 
Buru-muaoor,  Beng.  Emim  leas. 
Burundu,  Beng.  Panieam  nligiaoaam 
Buru-neelpud-mn,  Beng.  Njmphma  arj ' 
Rurua,  Hind.   Crataeva  tapia. 
Buru^panehoo-lee,  Beng.  Yillaraia  Ivl'^ 
Buru-panee-murich,     Beng.       Pol)p»»* 

piloaum. 
Buru-faniHinti,  Beng.  Poa  ChiMRsa 
Bum-pfaootika,  Beng.    Meli   '"^  * 

thricum. 

Bnru-rai,  Beng.    Sioapis  ^^ 
Buru«riUia»  Bang.  Sspiodus 
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BtSHIH. 


BUSSAWUL. 


Boru-mltlu-kQiDbul,  Ben\f.  Nympliflea  rubra. 

6uru-8ha(i«-ma*khum8hini«  Beng.  Canavalia 
cucospermii. 

Buru-shalook,  Bencr.  Nymphs^  pabesc«np. 

Bara-9lialp«Detf,  Beng.  Flemingia  conges- 
n, 

Biiru  shaiDii  Benjr.     Panicnm  bispidulum. 

Buru-shclkanta,  Beng*  Ar^emone  Mexicana. 

Buni-shooiuhee,  Beng.     Rottbolla  exaltnta. 

Boru-shounjT,  Beng.  Koenig'a  Bergera  ; 
)er«,^ra  Konigii. 

Ruru-toKur,  Beng.  Tabemtemontana  plena. 

BURUD,  MaHk.     The  name  of  a  caate,  or 
Dfiividual    of    it   wfaoae    occupation  is  mat 
Rikin)(.    He  is  sometimes  enumerated  among 
he  villace  sermnts. 

fiURUGA.  Tbl.  Eriodendron  anfractuosnm. 

BURUQ,   A  BAB.  Borax. 

BURUKI,  a  race  occupying  Logur  and  But^ 
:iir,  who  say  they  are  of  Arab  origin.  They  are 
aid  to  have  been  settled  there,  S.  of  the  Ka^ 
lool  river,  since  the  1  Ith  century,  by  the  sul- 
an  Mahomed.  Their  number  is  about  S,000 
imilies,  but  they  arrange  themsehres  into 
ribe9,  with  chiefs.  They  nre  good  soldiers. 
rhe  Buruki  tribes  of  Loehur  and  Butkak, 
«ide  in  the  Gbihi  portion  of  the  Afghan 
wntrv. — Laiham. 

BURUMG.  Malay,  Bird. 

BURUNGEe,  DuK.  Siphonanthos  Indica, 

BURUNJor  BIBINJ,  Peas.  Rice. 

BURUN-JASIFi-KOHI,  Fbrs.  Artemisia 
Ddipa.-ir»7/cf. 

BURZAL,  UlHD.  Betnia  bhojputra,  B. 
•cqiwinontH — Sp<uhn.  ff^tilt,  "Boyle. 

BUKZIJD.  Pbrs.  Galbanum. 

BUSA,  Gob.  Bhusa  Hind*  Bran. 

BUSARA  KATA.  Physalis  Peruviana,  L. 

BU6£^  Malay.  Civet. 

BUSH,  Eko. 

^yoii BuBM.  I  Jhari... , Hoio. 

ioah .....Hbb.  I 

BUSH,  Hind.  Cooainia  ap.,  also  Echinopa 

irea. 

BUStlAN.  Hind.  Of  upper  Chenab,  Salix 
Iba,  white  willoir. 

BUSH  AIR,  the  natives  of  Bushair,  Sookeyt- 
lundee  and  Kooloo  in  the  Kohiatan  of 
hullundbur  have  all  aalloir  coroplexiona  and 
^m  all  of  the  same  race.  See  Kohistan. 

BUSUIA.  A  town  with  horses,  yaks,  sheep, 
rovisiona,  Scr.  The  people,  half  nomadic  Tar- 
iri,  appear  very  honest ;  the  prices  they  asked 
ere  certainly  moderate.  They  inhabit  cavea 
lied  up  like  hooaes  in  the  cold  season,  and 
!n(s  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  height 
f  Buahia  ia  9,200.— .B^.  Proceed,  Mag.  Surv. 
»^w,  p.  3. 

BU8HIR,  also  known,  as  Abu-Shahr  and  Bn- 
^kr,  a  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf  iu  Lat.  29^ 


and  Long.  50^  50*  which  was  captured  by  the 
Indian  naval  and  military  forces  on  the  lOtk 
December  1856.  Out  of  the  plain  near  Buskekr 
many  vases  have  been  taken,  formed  of  ill-baked 
clay,  and  tilled  with  seeds  of  the  plant  tulah 
or  mallows  which  soon  decay  when  affected 
by  thefnesh  air.  Earthen  urns,  containing  the 
remains  of  human  bodies,  are  said  to  abound 
on  the  plain  of  BuaJi^ehr ;  and  persons  reside 
there  who,  with  very  little  trouble,  can  indicate 
the  spot  where  they  lie,  al though  buried  in 
sand. — 0u9eley*8  Travels,  Fol.  I.  p.  216. 

BUSH-KURD.  The  diatrict  of  Bush-Kurd 
is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  part  of  the 
Kohistan,  and  the  Koords,  who  inhabit  it,  are 
never  spoken  of  by  the  term  Mukranees  a  people 
of  Mukrau :  but  it  is  soath  of  the  Kohiatan, 
and  tnN^uestionably  in  Mukran.  It  ia  one  on^- 
interrupted  and  rugged  mass  of  mountains , 
that  alTord  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  the 
Koord  Betooebes,  who  depend  on  the  lower 
countries  for  grxin  and  other  supplies.  Tliese 
people  are  a  tribe  of  Koords  that  have  ad- 
vanced out  of  Laristan.— -Pof^Wf^'j  Travdi^ 
BdotxhiUan  4s  Sinde^  p.  305-6. 

BUSH  QUAIL,  Lowa,  Hind.  See  Birds* 
QuniL 

BUS  I  or  N'evaladugu  manu^  Tel.  Vitet 
arborea  — R, 

BUSKRUID,  Dut.  Gunpowder. 

BUSSAHIR  is  in  Kunawar  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sutlej  river.  In  Bussahir,  the  in- 
habitants suffer  from  goitre^  but  not  so  much  a^ 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pabur  and  Tonse ;  the  gene- 
ral impression  is  that  the  disease  arises  from 
drinking  snow  water,  but  this  seems erroneoafi, 
as  the  people  in  the  higher  valleys  do  not  suffer 
so  mueh  as  those  in  low- situations. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  Kunawar 
eat  Himalayan  chestnuia,  Pavia  Indica,  ami 
apricot  kerntla  ;  they  aoak  them  to  remove 
the  bittemesa  and  grind  the  whoie  into  flour 
with  the  inferior  millets,  forming  large  chu* 
patties  (bannocks.)  The  fleshy  and  stone  fruila 
of  Kunawar  are  the  grape,  apricot,  peach, 
apple,  walnut,  and  mulberry,  fiungnam  ia 
iamoua  for  its  appka  ;  Akpa  for  gnipea  •  and 
Pangi  for  walnuts.  From  Kanam  to  Miru 
ridge,  in  upper  Kanawar,  are  to  be  found,—* 
('edrua  deodara,  Pinus  gerardiana,  P.  exoelaa, 
Abies  smitbiana,  Picea  webbiana,  Janiperus 
eioelsa,  J.  ai|uamosa,  Populus  alba,  Jugiana 
regie,  Cory  his  lacera^  Armentaca  vulgaris. 
Pyros  mains.  Cerasua  puddum,  Quercus  ilex^ 
and  Salix  alba.*— C^e^Aom  P<mj,  Eepcrt,  p. 
68. 

BUS3ALA,  It.    Compass. 

BU38EL,  Akab.    Onion. 

BUSSAWUL,  in  Long.  7S^  49'  £.  and 
Lat.  «l?»'N. 
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BUSTARD. 


BTTSTAaD, 


BUSSI  KHllL,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of 
British  India.  The  Afridi  lie  between  Peshawar 
and  Kohat,  they  are  fierce,  factious  and  strong, 
and  with  the  Bungush  the  Jewakii  Bari,  Bussi- 
kheil  and  Busti  kbeil,  as  also  the  Sipah  and 
Bizotu,  are  more  or  less  independent. 

BUSSO,  B0S80,  BOSSOLO,    It.  Box. 

BUSSORAH.    See  Bassorah. 

BUSSUNT'Hi  spring  time,  the  hussutUh  or 
spring  songs  and  the  megh  or  cloud  songs  of 
the  monsooni  are  full  of  melody,  a  spring 
festival  is  ohserred  at  Luoknow. 

BUSSUNT-GAH,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
ern range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  Mount 
Aboo. 

BUSSY.  An  eminent  commander  of  the 
French  in  India,  from  A.  D.  175 1.  He  threw  all 
his  infloenod  in  support  of  the  Nisam  of  the 
Dekhan,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Amboor 
which  the  French  gained  and  Anwar-ud  Din  fell, 
and  he  attacked  Gingee  successfully.  He  was 
attached  to  Muzuffar  Jung,  but  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  latter  he  appointed  Salabut  Jung 
to  be  sttbadsr  of  the  Dekban  and  accom- 
panied  him  to  Aumngabad.  He  subsequently 
defeated  tlie  Peshwa,  end  was  able  to  obtain 
for  Dupleix  the  title  of  Nawab  of  (he  Carnatic. 
He  subsequently  obtained  the  cession  of  four 
provinces  near  Aurungabad,  then  of  the  four 
Circars.  He  was  afterwards  dismissed  the 
Hyderabad  service  but  made  a  bold  stand.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Deklian  and  joined  Laliy 
at  Arcot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Wandewash. — Malleion,  French  in  India, 

BUSTARD,  Eno.  Otis  species,  Lat. 

Bit-tnUki Can.  I  8tardn  ;     Starda    com- 

Ostarde,  Outarda,  Hont- 1      mane «. If. 

arde,  BisUrde Kr.  |  Oowdan Pxas. 

Tr»pp  ;  Trappe  ;   Trap-    Jars „ 

Sinn... Ger.    QusLard Scotch. 
eoirappe  ..^....  yi        Aba-Urda 8p. 

Der  Oroaaa  Trappe  „        NiUNaray Tam, 

JangU  kaboot Hiitdl     Beet^miaka «.  Tel] 

It  is  the  Otis  tarda,  the. great  bustard,  to 
which  this  name  is  usually  given;  but  in  the 
classifications  by  soologists,  the  genus  Otis, 
has  three  sub-genera,  the  Houbara,  £upodotis 
and  Sypheotides,  some  spedes  of  which  are 
usually  termed  fioriken. 

Bupodotis  EdwarcMii.'^Qnj. 

Otis  nigriceps Vio.  I  Otis  lacionenBia...ViELL? 

"•kite ..HiTO.  I  Bum Btsnf 

Batt-meka Tkl. 

Batomyaka  «..«*  ,, 


Sohooi    Qagnnbher   ia 
N.  W,  Frovinicea. 
Gurrayin  of  Uurriaoa. 

This  noble  bird  is  4i  to  5  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tent 8  feet.  It  weighs  lbs.  26  to  28.  It  is  not 
known  in  Bengal,  Brhar  or  the  Malabar  coast, 
but  seeks  the  open  grassy  plains  of  India.  It 
is  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  cultivated 
country.  In  the    Mysore  country,    in  1837, 


I  once  raised  three  or  four  in  oao  Bonaog'in^ 
to  the  east  of  Bangalore,  but  since  1845, 1km 
never  seen  one,  though  I  have  since  inftl/d 
over  many  thoussnd  miles  of  the  Pc&fNu. 
They  are  said  to  be.  still,  abandant  ia  L/ 
putana,  their  usual  food  an  inseets»  bat  the;  « 
reptiles  and  fruits.  They  are  polygamous  ri 
at  the  breeding  season,  the  male  strata  skj 
on  some  eminence  puffing  out  the  fallen «' 
the  neck  and  throat. 

Otis  ludonensia  of  China  it  is  snpposei  mm 
be  a  distinct  species-  Other  apectes  an  £.  n\»cr^ 
Ruppdt  E.  ludwigi  Rvpp*  E.  Caffia  UdL  E. 
Denbami,  Children,  E.  Arabs,  X.  and  &.  Ln 
Burchdl ;  A  species  very  closely  allied  u  L 
Edwardsii,  is  the  Otis  Austraiis,  Qragjiht 
Turkey  of  Australia. 

Houbara  Ifac^iMmM^  Ony. 
Indian   Heabara   Bus- 

Htnriaaa   Floiikin  ,, 
Tilnor Hum. 


Otiai 

DsigdiNV 


Giui. 


ci   A% 


Obaira  W.  PaBj&b. 

This  bird  haa  a  beaQiafnlly  cmtod  keai.  i 
25  to  80  inches  long,  and  eiteaded  is  4  fart. 
It  weighs  3^  to  3i  lbs.  It  ia  aopposed  ttJt 
both  the  male  and  the  femato  nsnme  tkt  nf 
in  the  breediag  season.  It  is  found  thraatt- 
out  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  snd  oppcr  Siui» 
where  it  is  much  hawked  with  tke  Chvr^ 
falcon,  the  Faleo  sscer,  it  also  oeeon  fnt 
Delhi  to  Afghanistan*  in  licwiputaais,  c 
Europe  and  England.  It  ooosatoBally  bsflfes  tic 
hawk  by  ejecting  on  it  a  horribly  stinkiB^  Li 
which  besmears  and  soils  the  hawks  pkaiir* 
Houbara  undulaia  ocenrs  in  N.  Africa  m 
Arabia  and  visits  Spain* 

SypheoUdes  bengnietiMt. 


Otis  aslioiota Gbat. 

Bengnl  ilorikin. 
Ghana    :      charaj      or 
charaB..M  •••  ...Hind. 


Otis  UnaUyvna,  Vn  - 
Datiftr  of  H«pal   Tt.^ 


The  Bengal  florikin,  is  abonft  t4  to  t7 
long,  and  44  to  47  inchea  extended,  is  tv 
breedinj^  dress  of  the  msle,  the  whole  t«< 
which  18  crested,  also  the  neck,  hresat  vi 
lower  parts  with  the  thigh  oovettaaic  oaf 
glossy  black.  It  is  found  from  lower  ^ac^ 
to  sli  along  the  foot  of  the  Himmlayt.  Ti* 
sexes  live  apart,  at  no  great  distance  iroo  •* 
other.  Thev  eat  insects  and  spionta  oi  p^ti. 
It  is  shy  and  wary. 

8jfpheotide$  avrt^as.— Lstham, 


Kan-noal Cav. 

Charss  ur  ch«ras  Dua. 
Cholla  charras...     ^ 


Otia  fulva Stc*. 

LeMcrFkirikia 
Tan-mohr..  ^  M***- 


Likh Hum.  i  WanagaKolU.  ..^'^ 

Khar  titr  of  Bhik.  |  Niala.MaitH  .   •    *' 

The  Canarese,  Mahratta  and  Tefaign  xas  * 
mean  *'  ground  peafowl," 

In  breeding  plumage,  the  mde,  in  head 
esr«tuf tS|  mi^ial  wing  ooverSt  sad  the 
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mtr  plumage  is  deep  Meek,  the  diin  alone  is 
bite.  It  is  18  or  19  inches  long  and  weighs 
5  or  16  ot.  Dr.  Jerdon  considers  the  black 
id  common  ((ray  florikin  to  be  identical,  but 
I  the  plunaxe  of  different  seasons ;  it  is  found 
irou!(hout  India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the 
mth.  It  eats  insects  and  beetles.  It  is 
iwked  by  the  **  bax,"'  the  "  luggur,-  the 
hihio"  and  ••  Wokhab,** 
OUs  tefyrax  L.  the  Tetrax  campestrts,  is  the 
nail  bastard  of  Europe,  is  said  to  hate  been 
lund  in  the  Peshawar  Talley  and  occurs  in 
antral  and  western  Asia  and  North  Afrlea. 
l>e  following  are  boatards  of  Afriea,  some 
f  which  spread  into  Arabifty  viz.  O*  Khaad, 
hw :  0.  Ceerulescens,  Fielh  O.  Soolopacea 
'mm :  0.  Afra  L.  O.  Afroides.  S.  0  Sene* 
ilensts,  Vidl  :0.  Melanograster,  Rupp.  ^in»- 
t  Mai,  Med.,  p.  S96.  £ng,  Cyc.  «97,701. 
m2oji  Biir^n^  nt,  606.  See  Ares :  Birds. 
BU8T.  A  town  of  the  Oarmsir  district 
\  Sejittan.  It  is  aitualed  on  the  west  of  the 
ver  Helmand,  and  is  noted  for  Its  great  heat. 
BU6TAN-AFK0Z,  Hind.  Ainarantus 
nieQtaa,  properly,  Bostan-afrot. 
BUSTAB  a  natiTO  state  west  of  Ganjam. 
BUSTAR,  two  towns  in  India^  one  iu  L. 
7*5'  B.  and  L.  «r  45'  N.  the  other  in 
.82»86'E.andL.  19**SS'  N. 
BUR,  Hind.  Ficus  India,  also,  Tamarix 
nenUlis,  Oreoseraia  lanuginosa,  Cyuibopogon 
finncusB. 

BURA,  HncD.  Chopped  straw. 
BURA-AL,  Hind.  Morinda  oitrifolia. 
BUKABUR  OAVES.  The  hills  called  Bu- 
bar  are  isolated  rocks  of  sienitic  ^anite 
sing  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  15  miles 
Kill  of  the  dty  of  Gyah,  by  the  left  bank  of 
t  Phulgo  or  Mahanuddaj  the  cluster  is 
BUirkable  for  its  picturesque  appearance,  and 
r  the  noble  masses  of  rock  piled,  as  it  werci 
tt  above  another,  with  hardly  any  soil, 
Aseqaently  little  Tcgetation,  and  rising  to 
tnooa  heighu,  from  100  to  800  or  400  feet. 
Ithough  Burabur  ia  that  by  which  the  cius« 
r  ii  commonly  known,  each  hill  has  a  name 
>1"  own.  The  highest  being  called"  Bu- 
i^ttr,"  also  ••  BidhetwuT^  from  a  temple  to 
^hadeva  that  once  <hrowned  its  heisrhts.  The 
St  in  height  ia  the '«  Kowa  Doi;'  which  is 
^ched  from  the  rest  by  near  a  mile  to 
«  wnth-west  A  third  is  called  ••  Nag- 
Tttnii"  and  ia  the  easternmost  of  the  great 
ii«ter.  A  fourth,  and  the  smellest,  called 
^havnU"  is  at  the  northern  extremity ; 
^hers  also,  have  names,  but  the  above  alone 
^ntain  objeete  of  notice.  The  Kawa  Dol 
•in  almost  entirely  bare  rock  having  near- 
'  ^  perpendicular  scarp  on  its  northern  face, 
vdtlopinK  et  an  angle  of  45^,  more  or  less^ 
^  1^  opposite  or  aoathern  side :  east  and 


west,  it  is  disjointed  and  inaccessible  ;  huge 
stratified  masses  are  piled  one  over  the  other, 
decreasing  in  length  at  each  end,  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  single  blocks  like  pillars  ;  the 
centre  one  of  which,  towers  obove  the  rest  and 
is  conical.  It  is  said  that  formerly  there  was  a 
huge  block  balanced  on  the  top  of  this  cone, 
which  from  its  being  moved  by  birds  alighting 
on  it  obUined  the  name  of  **  Kowa  Dol*'  or 
crow-moved,  or  the  crow  swing  ;  about  a  een- 
tury  or  less  back,  this  rocking  stone  fell  down 
to  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  This  hill  seems 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  large  town  ; 
there  is  an  artificial  mound  continuous  round 
the  north  and  east  faws,  filled  with  broken 
pottery,  bricks  and  blocks  of  hewn  stone ;  there 
are  two  names  given,  **  Barain"  and  "  Sum- 
munpoor ;"  on  the  portion  called  by  the  latter 
name  there  is  an  extensive  mahomedan  cenae- 
try ;  there  are  none  but  paltry  monnments  with 
fragments  of  some  aiicicnt  Budhist  temples 
built  into  them.  The  caves  of  Barabnr  differ 
from  all  other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  na. 
These  caves  or  chambers  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, entirely  devoid  of  sculpture  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  Tinware,  in  all,  seven 
in  number  ;  four  in  one  hill,  three  in  another, 
but  the  name  "  Satgurba,"  commonly  under- 
stood  to  mean  ••  seven  chambers,"    is  applied 

to  two  only. 

In  the  hollow  or  recess  on  the  east  side  are 
the  remains  of  a  once  splendid  buddhist  tem- 
ple, of  which  many  pillars  are  still  standing  ; 
also  a  gigantic  idol  of  Buddha,  seated,  with  no 
other  inscription  than  the  usual  pious  sentence 
of  the  buddhists.  The  dimensions  of  this 
figure,  which  is    beautifully  executed,  axe  as 

follows  :— 

Ft  In. 

Lengtkol  upper  arms  9 

Do.  lower       do,.. 2    0 

Round  the  arm 2    8 

Do.    the  wriab 1  ^ 

Depth  of  head  ..  ..<2  tf 

Do.  of  face 1  6 

Length  of  hand  ...  1  4 

I>o.  of  foot 1  6 

Broadth  of  do,..  «^8  0 

Do.  of  do....M«..*t**^ 

The  Sinhason  or  throne,  ia  very  handsome; 
there  are  the  oaual  supporters,  the  Sinha  or 
Uona  rampant,  trampling  on  elephants  couch- 
ant,  and  ridden  by  amazona  armed  with 
shields  and  swords.  The  stone  is  the  grey 
chlorite  or  potstone  ;  of  which  almost  all  the 
idols  in  this  district  as  well  aa  of  Oriasa 
are  made ;  from  the  style  of  the  carving, 
and  the  alphabet  of  the  inscription  no 
very  remote  date  can  be  assigned  to  these 
works  ;  not  more  than  8  or  900  years,  if  so 
much*  Leaving  this  bnddhist  relie  we  find 
some  60  or  80  figarea  of  brahminical  idols 
rudely  cut  in  the   huge  detached   masses  of 


Ft    In. 

ftom  seat  to  crown 

of  thehead  .^  ^8  8 
Across  the  shooldersi  0 
From  knee  to  knee  6  0 
Round  the  TiTi8t...5    0 

Do^  the  neck 8 

Do.  head ,ti 

AoroMH^e  forehead! 

Iieogthof  thigh.  ...8 

Do.  of  shin.... #  ...S 


8 
8 

4 
6 

e 
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lock  at  the  foot  of  ihe  faiB.  Of  these  Dnrga 
slayuig  ''  Mahesh-Asiir/'  is  ihe  principal, 
and  roost  often  repeated ;  the  next  is  the 
Ltngam,  and  again  the  Gonri  Sunkur,  or 
Mabadeva  caressing  Purbntti,  who  is  seated  ou 
hU  knee,  with  the  ball,  ''■  Nandi"  at  his  feet, 
and  the  *'  Sinha"  or  lion  at  her's.  There  is 
one  block  hewn  into  the  shspe  of  a  small  tem- 
ple, with  niches  and  images  on  the  four  sides. 
It  hss  formed  part  of  a  small  Dehgopa  to  the 
memory  of  some  departed  devotee  of  a  heretical 
sect  ;  the  great  Badd'ha  temple  is  likewise  a 
faneral  monument.  The  scolptures  on  the 
detached  blocks  are  in  a  rery  rude  style,  but 
this  rosy  be  attributable  in  some  measure  to 
the  extreme  coarseness  and  hardness  of  the 
roatenal,  as  well  as  inequality  io  the  grain. 
Eirat  niehe,  from  proper  right,  male  figure 
enct  with  a  spear  ;  2nd,  female  figure  *'  Pud- 
roavati"  or  Maya  devi"  ;  Srd,  Budha  seated  ; 
4th,  Mnhsdeva  and  Parbutti,  commonly  call- 
ed "  Oouri  Sttukur,"  Parbutti  seated  on  Ma* 
hadeva's  knee  with  the  bull  Nandi  at  his  feet, 
and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at  her 'a  ;  Sth,  male 
figure  erect  with  four  arms  ;  No.  6,  male  figure 
riding  on  the  shoulders  of  another ;  7tb,  the 
ifJngum  and  Yoni;  8  th,  male  half  figure 
'^Aruna"?  9tb,  Mahadeva  and  Parbutti  re- 
peated ;  loth,  male  figure  erect  holding  a  lo- 
tus in  each  hand,  probably  "  Surya  ;*'  llth, 
Gunesha  ;  12th,  female  figure  with  four  arms, 
attended  by  Nandi  and  Sinha,  perhaps  meant 
for  ^'  Durga  ;"  13th,  male  figure  standing  on 
a  prostrate  figure.  After  these,  nine  niches 
kAvCy  what  appears  to  be»  Durga  slaying  Ma- 
liesh-Asur.  with  her  trident;  the  has  one 
foot  on  the  buffalo's  neck  and  holds  it  by 
the  hind  leg.  This  subject  is  repeated  on 
asany  detached  rocks.  The  liuga  is  of  as 
frequent  oceurrence.  There  is  one  very  large 
four-faced  Ltnga  called  the  Gboumurti  Maha- 
devs,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  of  El- 
kra  ;  It  ia  of  common  occurrence  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  inseripttons  are  in  Pali,  in  the  old  Pali 
character,  of  No.  1  Lat.,  but  they  have  been 
very  imperfectly  deciphered.  The  religion  is 
buddhist. — Notes  on  the  Cavee  of  Burabur,  by 
Capl,  KiUoey  6th  iV.  /.  Ben^.  As.  8oe.  Journ* 
No.  CLXXVIII,  May,  1847. 

BUBA-CUOOLI.  Hind.  Menyanthes 
iudica. 

BURAD,  HiKB.  filings ;  raspings, chips,  viz: 

Bnrad-i-abnua,  cbipR  of  Dioapyros  tomeatoBS. 

Burad  i'Shao,  iron  filiogp. 

Burad-i-bliu»a,  chopped  bran. 

'Biirad-t-Chini 

Burad.i.jarob,  chopped  Anatbemm  murreatura. 

Burad-i-shiahato,  raapioga  of  Dalbergia  siBSO. 

Burad-i-tamba,  copper  filioga* 


BARAGADDI,  Tsu  Ambrosioia  naiW 
laris.  R.  iii.  493 

BURA  QUL  KH.URA.    See  Khstmi. 

BURAK  AKD  SURMU  rivers  whieh  ran  in 
valleys  of  the  Assam  chain.  The  Nags,  Mikir, 
Kaehari  Garo  and  Kasia,  are  the  five  races  in 
whose  possession  chiefly  are  the  broad  highlands 
of  that  chain  extending  from  the  N.  E.  near  the 
head  of  the  Kynduayn  and  Namrnp,  on  one 
side  along  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  to  its 
southern  bend  round  the  western  eztreaitT  of 
the  chain,  and  on  the  other  aide  S.  vesterlr 
alonsr  the  vallrv  of  the  Bnrak  and  Stirmo. 

BURA  KANUR,  Hind.  Criaam  toxi- 
carium* 

BUEANJASIP  KOWHEI  ?  Pens  f  Worm* 
wood. 

BURAQ.  Mabomeda  steed  on  which  be 
rode  to  the  seven  heavens. 

BURASGAOI^  was  ooonpied  on  the  5th 
February  1857. 

BURATY,  a  Mongol  nomade  tribe,  nw 
the  Baikal  lake.  The  pionunciatioa  of  their 
name  ia  also  Pulate. 

BURBULI.  iu  Sind,  (he  bulbul. 

BURBUTI,  Benq.  Dolichos  Sbeasis.- 
Ztaif. 

BURKCHARDT,  John  Lewis,  a  satire 
of  Denmark,  who  travelled  in  Bgjpt  lod 
Arabia,  author  of  Notes  on  the  Bedoains  and 
Wahabies,  also  of  Travels  io  Arabia  —he  is 
buried  near  Cairo  in  the  large  cemetry  ouiiide 
thcBab-el-Nasr.— P/aj(/at>.  Burton' t  PUgrin- 
cge  to  Meceak^  FoL  I,  p,  168. 

BURIU  HILLS,,  in  Kattiyawar.  Thejeftd, 
in  the  South,  in  the  AUch  range  and  ia  the 
Oshum. 

BURDA,  one  of  the  five  northern  dlitricU 
of  Kattyawar* 

BUR  DEWALI,  a  lo^y  tower  in  Jaganalh 
about  180  feet  in  height  and  about  28  fL 
square  inside,  in  which  the  idol  and  bis  brO' 
ther  and  sister  Bubahdra  wre  lodged.  See  Ja* 
gannath. 

BURDL  A  wild  Balneh  tribe  on  the  westers 
banks  of  the  Indus  near  Sfaikarpur. 

BURDMAB,  a  river  near  Kaderabad  in 
Suheswan. 

BURDUR-?  A  tree  of  Cuttack,  sn  ex- 
cellent wood  for  carriage  poles,  shafts,  and 
wheels,  and  in  all  coach  builders'  work,  Sp* 
Gr.  I'OOO.—CaZ.  Cat.  Ev,  1862. 

BURDWAN,  (1)  the  designation  of  a  Civil 
Division  of  Bengal,  controlled  by  a  Cobudi$- 
sioner  ;  also  (2)  of  a  district  in  that  division,  the 
other  distrirts  being  Beerbhoom,  Baiicorab, 
Hooghly,  Howrah  and  Midaapore  with  «^ 
area  of  14,195  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
5,339,307.  It  is  also  (3)  the  name  of  a  towo 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Damoodah  nm. 
The  disUict  of  Burdwan  to  the  westward  ot 
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he  Bkaginitty  ri?er  is  ft  principality  be- 
0ogui{^  to  a  FBJab»  and  is  conaidered  the 
idlest  of  ait  ladta.  Ineiuding  the  aulhdivi- 
ijouof  Caiwa»Cttliui,  and  Boodbood,  the  dia» 
net  hiB  aa  aiea  of  2698  aq.  m.  and  a  popitr* 
itioa  of  1,088,81 3,  coal  has  been  found,  in 
ikoty,  in  the  district. 

BURDWAN  COAL.    See  CoaL 

BVKEE,  a  diatriec  of  the  Uthbaree,  of 
waoawar. 

BURENOA,  aiao  written  fioienda,  and  Boo- 
ssdo,  a  paw  in  the  Uimalayay  in  Lat.  S  L^  i3»' 
cnfi.  78^  IS/the  length  of  the  creai  ia  50  pacea, 
od  tba  crest  ia  15,171  ft.  above  the  level  of 
leiet.  The  moat  elevated  part  ia  a  narrow 
he,  lery  steep.  The  paas  leada  from  Kunawur 
iroQgh  the  enter  Himalaya  and  ia  the  eaaiest 
Bd  moet  fre<|uented  in  the  neighbonrhood.  It 
idi  from  Jangleeg  to  Baagramee  and  ia  open 


n  alooet  all  the  anew  diaaolvea* 
BUREBW4,  a  atream  near  Garrawarra. 
BURETUL  Bkmo.  Paaicum  paludoanm. 
BUfiEETUI,  Bbho,    Cyperua  vertidllatua. 

BURG,  Ptas.    A  leaf  of  a  tree,  hence, 

H-4mrit-pbsl,  leaf  of  Citras  Umonain. 

•i-«nab,  leal  of  ZizTphus  jcyuba. 

-i-bMt|  leaf  of  Oalamua  draco  or  Pteroesrpas 

drtoo. 
-t-haaasi  leaf  of  Lftwnonia  alba. 
•i-ga\f  alao^  Qul-barg*  rose  leaf, 
-i-ourad,  leaf  of  Myrtus  commanis. 
•iptifflboU  Pera.  Betel  leaf. 

BUtiGEE,  a  faindu  race  in  the  Woon  dis- 

let. 

BURGH  AT,  a  river  of  Rewab. 
BURGHEB.  in  Ceylon,  is  a  term  applicable 
^y  to  while  peraons  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  of 
^  there  are  now  but  very  few  iu  Ceylon  ; 
it  the  Dame  baa,  b^  courtesy,  been  given  to 
I  those  who  in  India  are  styled  Indo-Britons, 
iraaians,  Anglo-Indiana,  or  more  commonly 
^if  castes,"  namely,  the  deacendanta  of  Euro- 
*D8  by  native  women. 

BUROHBB,  a  name  given  by  Enropeana  to 
eBsdagaor  Marvea  race  of  the  Neilgberry 
it  often  called  Buddacar  and  Vaddacar.  They 
fe  300  viliagea  and  are  15,000  aoula.  They 
i  Kattered  all  over  the  hilla  and  their  landa  oc* 
pj  two-thirda  of  ita  area.  They  are  mneh 
rker  than  the  Todawar  raoe.  The  tribe,  a  few 
wrationa  ago,  emigrated  to  the  hilla.  They 
latimidiaoe  deeply  imbued  with  superati- 
D  i  by  the  general  term  Burgher  is  understood 
I  ahole  of  the  people  who,  since  a  certain  pe- 
dfhavecmigratad  to  theae  mountains.  They 
ide  themaelvea  into  no  leaa  than  eight  differ- 
1  but  little  diaaimilar,  claaaea,and  an  all  Saiva 
das.  They  are  the  principal  cnltivatora,  of  the 
la.    Their  language  ia  principally  the  Oama 


Toda.  The  Toda  race  call  them  all  llarvea, 
-^iheir  term  for  a  laborer.  But  tlie  Marvea 
are  called  by  the  nativea  generally,  and  mora 
correctly,  Badaear,  or  Vadaear,  from  Badaeu, 
or  Vadacu,  north,  theae  people  having  come  to 
the  hills  from  that  quarter.  Captain  Harkneaa 
computed  their  number  about  10,000  aoula. 
Thpy  Mre  divided  into  two  branchea^  or  what  may 
be  considered  two  grand  familiea*  One  called 
Peiki,  or  Teralli,  and  who  are  eompeteoi  td 
hold  all  sacred  officea,  the  other  Kuta,  or  Tar. 
da,  who  are  competent  only  to  hold  minor 
ones  within  their  own  particular  familiea,  and 
who  may  be  considered  aa  the  lay  ckaa.  The 
Burgher  ia  leaa  in  stature  than  the  Tod%  of  a 
more  alcnder  form,  and  though  atiaight  aad 
welUmade,  ia  nnder-aiaed  in  limb.  In  com- 
plexion, both  male  and  female  are  aome  ahadea 
lighter  than  the  Toda  ;  bot  their  featurea  are 


viefen  or  eight  asontha,  during  the  rainy  aea-    quite  of  another  caate.  Both  Toda  and  Badaka 


puncture  the  akin  about  the  neck  and  anna 
and  men  and  women  wear  much  the  aama 
kind  of  ornamenta,  aoeh  aa  rings  for  the 
ears  and  fingera,  necklacea,  armlata,  and 
girdlea.  The  difference,  however,  ia  atill 
80  great,  aa  immediately  to  atrike  the  ^a. 
The  Bury;her  ptiaacases  much  of  the  aumner 
and  appeerance  of  the  htndu  cultivator  of 
Myaore,  and  hia  wife,  who  aeldom  or  never 
stirs  from  home,  aeems  rather  a  doroeatie  slave 
than  the  mistress  of  a  family.  The  fidelity, 
of  their  women  appears  of  but  little  eatima« 
tion  among  them.  Although  the  Burgher, 
generally,  may  be  ooasidered  much  more 
cleanly,  both  in  their  houaea  and  peraons,  than 
any  of  the  other  tribes,  they  are  aiill,  in 
this  respect,  far  behind  the  nativea  of  the 
plaina. — Harkness  NeUgKenf  HUU^  p.  117. 

BUBGU,  HiNi>.  Phytolacca  decandra. 

BUHGUNDT  PITCH.,  is  a  product  proba- 
bly of  the  Abiee  excelsa ;  it  ia  of  light  yellow 
color,  often  adulterated  with  dammer  or  gunda 
baroaa.     See  Fraukincenae. 

BUBH,  Hmu.  Ficua  Boxburghii. 

BURHAL«-P  A  light  yeUowiah  colored 
wood,  not  atroog.  Plentiful  in  the  Santhal- 
jungles  frOm  Sooree  to  Uaadiha ;  or  about 
sixty  miles.  Used  for  doors,  Venetians,  fur- 
niture, &c.  by  the  nativea. — Col.  £figinter*z 
Journal,  1860. 

BUBHAMPOOB  a  town  in  India,  ia  L. 
88«  80'  £  and  L.  Si*"  6'  N. 

BUBHANPORE,  taken  by  General  Wei* 
lealev  on  the  13th  October  180S. 

BUBHOLIA,  a  branch  of  the  Bhrigubanai 
Hijpota  aettled  at  Bnxhoul  ne)ur  Benarea.-— £^1. 

BUBI  oa  BULL  The  name  of  a  Philip- 
pine palm,  probably  the  Corypha  gebanga  of 
botaniata,  and  the  Gabang  of  the  Malaya  and 
Javanese.     The    Philippine    islanders    make 


>•  having  but  a  amali   intermixtttre  at  the  |  much  uae  of  the  aeveral  parte  of  this  palm. 
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Ffom  tke  leaves  tbcy  make  bmIs,  from  the 
sap  both  sugar  and  a  diatiiled  spirit,  from  the 
pith  a  ssKOy  i^nd  from  the  seeds  rosaries,  while 
the  spines  boiled  in  water  yield  a  thread  from 
whioh  a  coarse  doth  u  woven,  called  Sagoron. 
-^rawfurdt  l^io,  p.  T7, 

.  BnR[,  Hind.  Vitis  Indica. 
BURIAL  GUS  rOMS ;  amongst  the  various 
raees  oocupying  the  south  sail  east  of  Asia, 
these  are  almost  as  varied  as  are  the  races,  tbem- 
selvea.  It  is  often  renurked  that  the  mode  of 
ling  of  the  dead,  has,  from  the  earliest 
if  been  eymboiomatic  of  the  opinions  as  to 
the  worth  of  the  dnoeased  while  he  whs  amongst 
them  or  indicative  of  their  views  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  departed*  In  general, 
tkers  has  been  little  display  over  tlie  remains 
of  women,  hut,  whether  with  men  or  women, 
the  prevailing  habit  baa  been  to  convt^y  the 
remains  to  some  quiet  resting  place  with  a 
decorous  aolemnity  mtd  there  erect  some  lasting 
memorial  over  them*  With  some  raoes,  how- 
ever, even  to  the  present  day,  the  departure  of 
a  friend  or  ralstive  is  regarded  joyfully,  and  the 
procession  to  the  place  of  final  disposal  is  mirth- 
ful f  while  other  raoes  even  cast  out  their  dead 
and  allow  the  remains  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dignity*  But  tlie  anniety  of  the  geiter<tlity  of 
nations  in  all  oountriea,  haa  been  to  perpeiuate 
the  memory  of  the  departed,  and  everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  sepulchral  monuments,  raised 
with  that  object.  Many  of  these  emi  from  pre* 
historiD  times,  and  in  most  cases,  form  the  sole 
remabing  history  of  the  races  who  erected 
them. 

.  At  the  present  day,  monuments  erected  with 
brick  or  atone,  and  in  the  form  of  pilliirs  or 
upright  or  horisontal  slabs  of  stone,  or  cupolas 
or  domes  or  sarcophagi,  beneath  which  the  re- 
mains are  laid,  are  the  usual  modes  of  msrkini^ 
the  deceased's  restinir  place.  But  in  more  pri* 
mitive  tunes,  tlie  cairn  or  heap  of  stones,  the 
monolith  ;  the  cromlech  ;  the  circle  ;  the  lieap* 
ed  up  barnow  oif  the  Cekic  tribes,  the  tumu- 
lus aa  the  liouums  called  it,  were  usoalJy  resort- 
ddto. 

The  cairn  was  formed  of  stoaes  gathered 
from  the  vieiniiy  and  set  round  about  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  dead  •  and  piled  over  them. 
The  monolith  or  single  stone  was  uanally  plaoed 
perpendicularly  neiirthe  spot;  The  cromlech, 
consisting  of  two,  three  orittore  upright  stones, 
with  a  (Ut  stone  placed  over  them,  formed  a 
sepulchral  chamber  and  was  the  eariiest  ap* 
proach  to  tlie  cupola  or  dome.  The  cirde,  or 
enclosure  of  upright  stones,  set  singly  afe  varying 
sprees  apart,  are  found  'Surrounding  the  '  crom- 
lech, or  cairn.  Of  all  these  the  barrow,.or  tumu- 
lus, often  raised  to  a  considerable  height  and 
covering  a  Urge  area,  is  the  most  noble^  and 
haS'  been  the  most  enduring,  and  with  them  the 


bodiea  of  the  departed  were  not  intsncdis 
gravea  aunk  below  the  aurfaee,  but  were  pisced 
on  the  aurface  of  the  ground  and  theu^ths  mnk 
was  heaped  up.  The  barrow,  saany  of  vhteh 
have*  been  opened,  are  found  aometiuiss  to  on* 
tain  skeletons  ;  in  otiier  cases  urns  only:  whils, 
occasionally,  both  urns  and  akeletonscr  unu 
and  ashes  appear  togetlier :  the  4itQ»  sre  otleti 
found  to  contain  burnt  booea,  and  relios,  but  in 
the  earliest  barrows,  are  war  weapons,,  soeb  si 
stone  hatcheta  and  hammers,  oelta.of  the  nsie 
material,  both  arrow  heads  and  apear  beads  of 
flint,  with  beads  of  varioua  substances,  and  tor- 
qnes  or  collars,  and  armlets  oCgoUi  orbrotne. 
Sonmwhat  later,  theedta  and  weapons  ire  sf 
bronze,  and  the  sword  is  folind  to  have  ban 
broken,  indieative  that  the  warriurs  noe  had 
been  run*  The  ornaments  lemaia  the  sane  lod 
coins  are  found. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  from  the  most  ancient  timet  ha«e  bera 
internsent,  bttniina,emhalmittgaiid  etposure.Of 
all  these*  the  first  seams  to  have  been  the  omt 
genoral  and  primitive^  Geemation  is  midoubtedlr 
very  ancient,  for,  king  Saul  was  burnt  and 
his  bones  afterwards  buried  and  Asa  was  buiitt 
in  the  bed  which  he  made  for  biibtelf  fill&l 
with  sweet  odours  and  varioua  kinds  of  spice<. 
In  Eicypt  the  practice  of  embalming  obtaio&i 
from  their  earliest  history,  but  the  psaetioe  vas 
confined  to  that  country  and  arose  ftesiits 
people  holding  it  unUwful  to  expose  the  re- 
mains to  fire  or  to  animals  or  to  perniit  them  to 
become  a  prey  to  worms.  The  vast  cata- 
combs still  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  were  the  common  receptacle  for  the  jteoeni 
population  who  could  not  aflfofd  a  separate 
tomb  — (BofUdVf  Manual  of  BHHA  ArchodL* 
gy,  London,^  18S8,  p.  100  et  iequeiU  ) 

in  British  India  and  in  all  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  intermnit,  creihi<tlon,  »n<l  etpo- 
sore  are  all  practiced  by  one  or  other  of  tiic 
races  Occupying  it.  Java,  in  the  Ardiipelnfn 
seems  to  have  been  peopl^'frotn  the  oontinent 
of  Asia,  and  its  people  have  the  tlmse  nMHiet 
of  disposing  of  the  body  of  «  deeeamd  per- 
son :  by  fire,  termed  **  Ob^ng  /'  hy  water, 
termed  '^larung  ;"  or  byietpoeing  itlipH^^ 
against  a  tree  in  a  fonst^  where- it  ts  left  to 
deoafv  termed  "  astro."  When  thehocly  of  a 
chief  or  person  of  consequence  is  bnrsi,  it  <* 
usual  to.  preserve  ihe  ashes,  and  to  depoiit 
them  in  a  *•  thandC'  or  tombi^(£«JI«*  Bi»' 
tory  of  Ja»a,  Vol,  f^p.  Z%1, 

The  Ninevites,  in  all  their  vsrieus  monii- 
meuts,  have  left  us  oo  trace  of  their  idcai  con- 
cerning the  dead,  while  their  neiighboui«<  th« 
Babylonians,  attached  that  care  to  the  riles  of 
sepulturewhioh  betokens  strong  belief  in  soother 
life.  The  sepulchral  urns  obtaiued  in  Babylosia, 
contain  the  remains  of  the  deadi  irith >ra  m 
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lensils  for  food  kml  Wiiter  made  of  bakeil  cby, 
k1  with  remiiins  of  date  slon«a»  Uie  bead  of 
le  dead  nferentlf  laid  on  a  sun  dried  bfiek 
(I pillow.  Their  anoienthMBbSyniiB in  Aeeyria 
id  upper  Babykonia,  are  chiefly  in  Chahlea 
loper,  and  the  Bey.  O.  HaarlinBon  (i»  107) 
tg^eits  thet  the  dead  may  have  been  oonveyeii 
t  ihe  saered  land  of  Chaldea,  similaily 
f  the  Peniant  even  noar  aand  theif  dead  to 
arbila  and  Meabid  All,  end  aa  the  Hindiia 
MQ  remote  India^  eend  the  bones  or  ihe 
(lire  bodies  to  the  Ganges  at  Benares. 
iMgda  or  UhaokfadSy  near  Socdcsagur  is  an 
ififl  Mid  to  have  been  made  by  the  ohariot 
heel  of  Bhsiiirnth.  The  k^cend  points  to  an 
iiiquilj  whieh  is  not  borne  out  by  any  old 
ttij<»^  or  ancieot  popnlation.  But  the  plaee  is 
;re«t  Golgotha  where  ihe  liead  and 
ring  aie  bronght  from  a  great  way  off  to  be 
imi  and  consSgned  lo  ihe  Ganges.  The 
ttaied  is  seldom  conveyed  by  any  of  his  rela- 
ma,  nnku  from  a  short  distunre.  Poor 
Of ie  {Ecaerally  send  forward  their  dead  for 
ctenatioB  in  charge  of  bearrrs  who  never 
!tfit  the  trust  reposed    in    them. — {Dr.  of 

The  Homans  generally  burned,  but  they 
metiiQes  buried,  their  dead»  and  children 
iio  dird  in  infancy  were  interred  in  ihe  ira- 
fidiate  neighbotnehood  of  their  former  homes. 
Kir  aepulchral  nms  with  the  ashes  of  the 
id  irere  eommonK  buried  aboot  two  feet 
low  the  anrfaee,  and  their  memorial  stones 
te  often  insoribed.  They  used  the  Ssreopha- 
I  or  mauive  stone  oofiin  and  also  the  lumu- 
I  or  burrow. 

The  Bomans  bora  tlieir  dead  with  much 
aentaiioii  to  the  funeral  pile,  on  whieh^  after 
m^  li{{hted,  they  east  the  robes  and  arms  of 
sdecesaed,  aa  well  as  the  slaogbtersd  bo«lies 

hia  favottriie  animals. — (JSd,  Jour.  Jmlf 
67,  qootinir  Madden'$  Sepulekretf  FoL  L  p. 
%,  457.  P^cwrd.) 

The  sncient  Graeka,  in  laying  ont  their  dead, 
nya  placed  an  obolus  or  Greek  coin  in  the 
«th  to  pay  Giiaroo's  fiara  aeross  the  rivers 
fi  and  Aeheron,  and  a  cake  made  of  floar 
d  honey  to  appease  i^erbenis.  Amongst  them 
a  cut  off  their  hair,  when  they  obtaine.1  the 
B  of  puberty  and  dedioated  it  to  some  deity. 
esena  is  said  to  have  repairsd  to  Ddphi  to 
rform  thia  eeremony  and  to  have  consecrated 

shorn  beks  to  Apollo.  After  this,  k  was 
iin  allowed  to  grow  long  and  only  ait  off 
a  aiien  of  mourning.  ThuSt  at  ihe  funeral  of 
Ifodos  (lUad  XXH1)  the  friends  of  Aehil- 
oot  off  their  hair  and  *'  on  the  corse  their 
^ilered  locks  they  throw."  In  some  parte  of 
«ece,  however^  it  was  custoflBary  to  wear  the 
r  short  and  to  allow  it  {dmandr  975)  to 
)v  loog  wheo  in  monming. 


Jf  e((leetsd  hair  ahaU  now  luzurions  grow. 
And  by  its  leagth  ih«ir  bitter  paaaion  show  t 

In  Luristan,  the  female  relatives^  on  the  death 
of  their  male  relatives,  cat  off  their  hair,  and 
hang  the  locks  around  the  tomb.  The  praetioe 
of  the  young  women  and  young  men  of  the 
Island  of  Delos,  was  something  similar ;  they 
cut  off  a  lock  ol  hair  before  marriage  and  placed 
il  near  the  tomb  of  ibe  virgins  from  the  Uyper- 
horeans.— (/>e^O(fe,  aa.  2 1 8, 1 9.) 

The  hair  of  hindoo  women,  and  often  that 
of  men,  is  fre<{nently  made  a  votive  offering  to 
their  gods.  Crowds  of  hindu  pilgrims  are  to 
be  seen  moving  towards  Triputiy  and  other 
holy  places,  but  the  women  return  with  heads 
shaven. — '^Rng.  Ihm,  Mag.  Ifo.  49.) 

The  most  enduring  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  however,  have  been  the  barrows  or 
mounds  of  earth,  so  largely  used  by  the  nations 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  both  in  ancient  times  snd  npw. 
The  king  of  Ai  slain  by  Joahua  (Joshna  VI L  26, 
Fill,  89)  waa  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
and  over  his  body  was  raiaed  a  great  heap  of 
atones.  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  barrow 
of  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  was  1,300  ft.  brosd 
and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  it  has 
been  identified  by  modem  trsvellers. 

Barrows  were  the  favourite  memorial  of  the 
Teutonic '  race,  some  of  them  very  large,  but 
ihe  Ssxons  used  also  cists  or  stone  coffins. 

The  cuatom  of  raising  tomuli  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  mighty  dewd  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Central  Asiatic  region  from 
the  most  ancient  times  and  been  taken  intb 
Seandinavia.  Ezekiel  in  the  32nd  Chapter  and 
87  verse  describes  the  practice  of  slaying  peraons 
and  intening  them  with  their  dead  chief,  and 
Herodotus  describes  the  barrow  burial  of  the 
Scythians;  and  to  the  preaent  day,  in  the  region 
of  ihe  Kar  Karelia  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  steppe  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  are  nume- 
rous tumuli  of  great  siee.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  when  a  king  died,  his  corps^  embalmed 
and  covered  with  wax,  was  conveyed  in  a 
chariot  in  solemn  state  to  the  place  of  sepulture  : 
a  large  qoadrangular  pit  was  dug ;  in  this  they 
placed  the  royal  corpse  on  a  mattress  of  atraw  ; 
on  each  side  of  this  they  planted  apears,  and 
covered  it  with  wood,  and  roofed  it  over  with 
hurdtfs  of  willow*  In  the  remaining  part  of 
the  pit  they  interred  one  of  ibe  late  king'a 
women,  strangled  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  bis  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his  groom,  his 
minister,  his  courier,  his  horses,  as  well  aa 
some  aiticles  of  every  kind — including  several 
goblets  of  gold — that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  need  in  his  journey  to  the  other  worid. 
This  done,  ihe  people  eagerly  contended  with 
each  other  in  the  work  of  heaping  over  ihe 
whole  a  mound  of  earth  as  vast  as  possible. 
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The  proceedings  did  not  here  lenntnate,  Tor, 
th^  year  following,  fifty  of  the  late  king's  con- 
fidential attendants  and  fifty  of  his  horses 
were  slain,  and  placed,  the  men  on  the 
horses,  around  his  sepnlchre. — {Mdp.^  71-2.) 
When  Gbangiz  Khan  died  his  remains  were 
eof ered  with  a  lofty  monnd  ami  extensife  forests 
were  planted  to  exclude  the  footsteps  of  man. 
Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that  the  tumulus,  the  cairn, 
or  the  pillar,  are  still  raised  over  the  Rajpoot 
who  falls  in  battle  ;  and  throughout  Bajwarra 
these  sacrificial  monuments  are  found,  where 
are  seen,  carved  in  relief,  the  warrior  on  his 
steed,  armed  at  all  points ;  his  faithful  wife 
(Sati)  beside  him  denoting  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  on  either  side,  emblematic  of 
never-dying  fame  —  Tod's  B^tutkan^  VoL  /, 
j}.  74)  In  Saurashtra,  amidst  the  Catti, 
Oomani,  Balls,  and  others  of  Scythic  desoent 
nnmbera  of  Palia,  or  Joojar  (sacrificial  pillars), 
are  conspicuous  under  the  walls  of  every  town, 
in  lines,  irregular  groups,  and  circles.  On  each 
is  displayed  in  rude  relief  the  warrior,  with  the 
manner  of  his  death,  lance  in  hand,  generally  on 
horseback,  though  sometimes  in  bis  ear  ;  and 
on  the  coast,  *'  the  pirates  of  Boodha"  are  de- 
picted boarding  from  the  shrouds. 

In  the  Panjab,  near  Baminn,  in  Affghanis- 
tan,  and  near  Kabul,  the  sepulchral  monuments 
remaining  of  ancient  times,  nre  topes.  They 
consist  of  a  mound  on  which  is  erected  a  cupola, 
aupported  by  walls  of  masonry  more  or  less  in 
a  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  One  near 
Hanikyala  is  80  ft.  high  and  820  ft.  in  cir* 
oumference.  In  its  centre  were  found  vessels  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  with  coins  of  Borne  and 
of  the  Bactrian  Greeks.  In  a  chamber  sixty  feet 
deep  was  a  copper  box  contaiaing  animal 
remains. 

Many  cairns  are  found  in  different  parte  of 
Southern  India  and,  prior  to  the  Stupas, 
or  Topes,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon mode  of  covering  the  dead;  indeed,  as 
Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  the  Tope  is  only 
a  cairn,  regularly  built.  On  the  Neilgherry 
hills  are  found  remains  of  cairns,  barrows, 
cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  circlea  of  upright 
loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  found  in  Europe,in  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Celts.  In  these  cairns  or  barrows,  are  found 
vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other  vessels  of 
glazed  pottery,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
ashes  •  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal  alone. 
They  are  met  .with  in  varioiu  districts  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Dekhan  and  peninsular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Anamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  Coimbatore  gap,  which  forms  the 
commencement  and  northern  face  of  the  South- 


ern Ghauts,  thoea  on  iba  Aiiamslsy  ha| 

of  a  more  advanced   order  aad  a  bstts  m> 

dition    than  the  Neilgfaeny  l»fm«s.  hae 

lar  remaina  are  fband  in  ffirosaria  aad  In* 

aia^iand  circles  of  stones  wrroaDdiBg  saoot 

graves   are    found   on    tlM   fiontk  Af^bn 

Coast  and  in  the  Somali  eonntiy  ia  kSaaoL 

Major  Congieve  dirseted  araeh  attcatm  » 

thoae  on  the  Neilgheiry  Hills,  and  Cai«n 

Meadows  Taylor  diaoovend  aad  nuamd  i 

large  number  of  thesa  nmmm  at  Bqa  K»- 

loort  in   Sorspoor  and  also  at  ttvsip,  mr 

Eeroiabtd,  on  the  Bhima,  and  devoted  ai^ 

attentbn  to  the  eompariaon  of  them  vil4s- 

milar  ramains  found  in  England.    Hs  oli 

them  Scytho-Oeltic  or  Seytho-DinidiesL   Ke- 

ther  the  hill   people,  the  Toda  awl  Cenbr. 

nor  any  hindu,  know  anytliingabaiittkiM 

to  which  theae  eepulekrd  laasins  bdosK 

and  neither  in  Sanscrit   Rtaralae^  nsr  istU 

of  the  Dravidtan  langnagea  is  there  wi  <» 

diUon  on    the   subjeeU    The   Taanl  fao^ 

generally    call  these  eaima  paada-kari,  im 

means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  puida  may  nktt 

the  Fandn  or  Fandavan  brotben  to  vka  ^ 

much  of  hindn  mythology  leiatn.   Thens 

who  raised  these  cairns  were  fvobsblydnL^ 

ers  in  the  country  prior  to  the  adveit  of  ur 

present  Dravidian    ooeupanta,  and  woi  a* 

pelled  by  or  ultimately  beoame  iteoM  ■ 

the  latter,  or  they  asay  hava  been  a  mmk 

shepherd  face  who  had  wandeved  inia  ]ua 

after  it  was  peopled  and  aetlW,  ssati» 

wandered  out   again    or    beeane    ibwW 

amongst  the  people  of  the  oonnoy.   B#  tai 

remarkable  faet  connected  with   the  pn^ 

whose  religions  rites  and  nsagn  el  Mpt^"' 

gave  xise  to  these  eaima,  ia  that  th^  ^ 

everywhere  disappeared  from  Sonlhen  b* 

and  not  even  a  traditbn  of  thdr  csntsana" 

vivea.      The  resemblanoo  of  tht  bsnovtv 

their  contents  (with  tha  eioni]eehB»  M  »* 

Druidical  remains  which  am  diseofaei  ■  * 

ancient  seata  of  the  Celtie  laos  i>B«m« 

too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  aeeMSla^ 

on  any  other  auppoaitioa  than  Ihilflft^ 

derivation  from  the  aame  otigia.    Himlim 

people  who  introdnoad  atieh  ritsa  lan  li^ 

must  have  bro*]ght  them  wRh  thns  ft«fl*^' 

Asia.--{/>r.  (kdcUgeWs  erammm.) 

In  the  oentre  of  Peninanlar  ladn.**^ 
Hydembad  in  the  Dekhan  aad  at  Bolnsn*' 
at  Seeundrabad,  there  are  many  h«fal|taf » 
that  race  of  whose  existenee  ncthing  ii  ^ 
and  about  20  miles  S.  K  of  n    mAmM^ 


one  great  resting  place  of  the  dmi«  **- 
burial  ground  extending  ovar  anls%  »*«^*^ 
have   been  the  place  of  iatcnHBt  «f  •"* 


place 
number  of  people  or  through 
The  mode  of  interment,  in  all  these,  ket^ 
to  select  a  large  stone,  beneath  wUeh  s  4r<a. 
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Dg  taoMl  or  wiy  Ind  been  ezoftrated,  and 
be  remaina  of  bonea  and  ania^  with  weapona» 
m  fottod  depoaited  in*  a  eeatral  oatity,  a  ciffele 
if  large  loosa  stonea  being  drawn  round.  The 
ircomfemiOB  oi  aome  of  theao  oitelfia  being 
tetweea  one  and  two  hnadrad  yard*. 

Tbe  people  whoae  iomba  ane  ihua  le^ 
ncaeoted  were  undoubtedly  nomadea  dwell* 
t^  in  tenta,  for  not  Ikr  off  are  the 
tmeioa  of  a  great  nomade  eity»  conaiating 
oiely  of  walla  within  whidi  the  teofca  moat  hate 
are  been  eieeied,  for  no  alone  nor  earth 
e»p  DOT  moood  remain  within  ihe  atone- 
DcJomre  to  indieafte  the  former  oiieteoce  with- 
s  of  any  bnflding.  The  remaioa  found  within 
kie,  alao^  leave  the  impreaaion  that,  aa  with  the 
•now  barialay  the  wif  ea  and  aenranta  were 
hio  and  iutaned  along  with  the  ohief  person, 
nd  tke  hiadn  and  njpnt  praetioe  of  Suttee 
roold  teem  Iherefoiia  to  be  meiely  a  oootinu- 
tioo  of  the  anoient  aeyihio  aepnUfaial  riiea  of 
amolatiag  tbe  &voui^  wife,  the  navyanit  and 
be  hone  to  acooaipany  their  maater  and  Mr?a 
limiotbe  next  work!.  n 

In  Britiah  India,  np  till  the  year  183Q,  anyi 
Hdov  waa  allowed  to  immolate  heraelf  00  has- 
iDtbaod'a  funeral^  but  it  waa  then  antborite* 
ivelj  pot  a  atop  to.  In  the  feudatory  atatea 
vidowy  still,  oecaaionally  fottowo'her  hujsband 
D  that  manner,  bat  the  praetioe  ia  now  ahiefly  • 
oofioed  to  the  bindu  ialanda  of  tber  >  Eaateru. 
irehipebgo.  In  Lombok  a  widow-  ia  aUowed 
0  hnm  herself  with  her  husband'a  lemaiua,  but 
rfaen  a  rajah  diea,  aome  of  his  women  an  al- 
nys  burned,  even  if  th^  ahouldbe  but  alavea, 
ttt  they  have  the  option  of  being  kreesed  or 
amed.  It  ia  always  a  near  relative  who  gives 
ke  firat  wound  with  the  kiia  but  nevter  the 
ufaer  or  son« 

Tbe  Jewish  and  Chriatian  view  of  the  futuva 
rerld  is  as  a  pbee  of  peaee  and  jreat  and  apirir 
ul  Joys  in  the  iwesenee  of  the  Creator*  The 
addhist  and  hindn  and  Chinese  belief  eomea 
ficest  to  thaSt  for  they  regard  esistenoe 
>  a  esUffiity  and  the  estinetbn  of  being  or 
Boibihition  aa  tbe  ultimate  hope  and  aim  of 
be  good,  who  ahall  then  be  at  reat  from  the 
■Its  of  thia  world  in  whieh  all  thioga  are 
rsniitory,p»oduedYe  of  unhappineaa  and  unreal. 
^  fature  wmida  of  other  Eastern  raoea  are 
wtt  or  leaa  of  m  pfayaical  efaeraBtar.  But  even 
lis  cbiistian  tieatment.of  the  dead  ia  Yarioua 
-end  in  Buzope^  to  this  day,  the  indifferenee, 
ot  to  say  Isiity  of  the  Italmna,  in  alt  relating 
D  their  dead^  oontrasfta  strangely  with  the 
Ruleniass  and  aentament  of  the  Germanst  bolh 
tonunist  and  Froteatant^  aa  displayed  in  their 
Hsetriea.  In  Naples,  where  are  twoeemetnea, 
nth  a  pit  for  each  day  of  the  year,  the  hnmUer 
eed  lie  atiippad,  and  after  a  priest,  baa  read 
njeri  orer  the  bodies,  they  are  all. thrown  iuto 


a  hole  by  the  eemetvy  asaiatantai  amidat  oatha' 
and  joottlarity  and  laughter.  The  richer^dead 
are  utripped,  plaoed  in  dry  seed  to  be  shrivelled 
up*  and  when  dry  they  are  dressed  in  their 
usuel  clothes,  ticketed  and  plaoed  in  a  glass 
caae.  The  German  race,  on  tbe  other  band| 
reverently  dispose  of  their  dead,  and.  preserve 
in  neatneas  the  grounds  and  tomba  of  their 
osmatiy,  whieh  they  ealt  Gotta  akerg  Qod'a 
field. 

In  Geylon  after  burning  the  bodiee  of 
tbe  deeeaaed  kinga  of  Kandy^  their  ashee 
were  earned  by  &  man  ia  a  black  maak 
to  the  Mahawelli  Guaga,  where  be  embarked 
in  a  canoe.  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
lie  dovo  the  «ase  with  a  sword,  scattered  the 
ashea  on  the  atieam,  and,  plunging  headlong 
after  them,  dived,  anose  near  the  opposite 
bank,  whence  he  fled  to  the  foreat  and  was  pre-^. 
anmed  to  be  nevev  mora  aeen.  The  canoe  waa 
allowed  to*^ri(t  away :  the  horae  and  elephanta 
that  aoeompanaedr  the  proeeaaion  were  set  at 
liberty  in  the  woods ;  and  the  women  who 
had  atrewed  rice  ovtf  the  remains  were  trana- 
porked  across  tbe  river  and  forbidden  to  re^ 
turn.  Several  of  the  hindu  dustoms  resemble 
praatisea  mentioned  in  the  old  Teatament, 
aa  10  iJeremiah  XVI,  6.) '  Neither  ahall  men 
hunent  for  them,  nor  cut  ithemselves/  l^ot  tho 
hindooa,  on  the  death  of  a  rehition,  ezpresa 
their  grief  by  loud  lamentations,  and  ootun-*. 
frequently  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bruiae  them* 
selvesy  with  whatever  th^.  can  lay  hold  of. 
EaMd  XLIY,  86.  «  They  shall  come  at  no 
dead  peraon  to  defile-  themselves,*  and  toachiug 
the  dead  defika  a  Hindoo,  who  muat  bathe  10 
beeomo  clean  again.  J06  XXVII.  19.  '  The 
rich  man  ahall  lio  down*  but  ahall  not  be 
gathered,',  t.  0.  his  sOul  ahall  be  left  in  a, 
wandering  state.  The  hindooa  believe  that 
pemona  for  whom  fnneral  rttea  have  not  been 
performed^  wander  aa  ghoits,  and  find  v»  rest« 
Jeremiah  XXMVib.  '  80  shall  they  bum 
odours  for  thee.'  Scented  wood  and  othef 
oi|onferdus  aubstanoea,  are  plaoed  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  a  rieh  hindooy  and  burnt  withf 
the  k)ody«  Matthew  II  18. '  Hachei  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
becanse  they  are  not.*  The  lamtentstions  of  a 
hindoo  mother  for  her  ohild  are  very  loud  and 
piercing ;  it  in  indeed  almost  impoaaible  to 
oQDoeive  of  a  soane  more  truly  heart-repding, 
than  that '  of  a  whole  town  of  auoh  mothera 
wailing  over  their  nmasacred  children.  *  In 
Aama  waa  there  a  voice  heard,  lamanftation* 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.' 

Aa  a  rule,  the  dead  of  the  VaiahnaVa  hindua 
are  burned4  Aa  death  drawa  near,  a  lamp  ia  lit  at 
thebed  head,  and  al*'  homa"  aacrifioe  perform- 
ed^ '.  with  eamphoo  »nd  a  eocoanut.  and,  aa  life 
dies  away,  the  five  etemfents  are  dropped  into  the 
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rnoiiCh  of  ftlie  moribniid  from  a  tiil«e  leaf.  With-* 
in  two  or  thne  hours,  the  body  it  lifted,  amd 
this  k  done   early   as  none  of  the  hoanehoM 
itor  any  of  the  neighbonra  can  partake  of  food 
until  the  remains  be  disposed  of.    The  pile  of 
wood  or  oowdunfc  cakes  used  is  about  two  feet 
high  and  on  it  are  placed  some  tulsee  leaves,  a 
little  sandal  wood,  and  the  deoeased  is  laid  with 
his  feet  to  the  north.  When  laid  on  the  pile,  a 
doth  is  placed  over  the  face,  and  raw  rice  is 
placed  on  it  over  the  mouth.    The  heir  of  the 
deceased  places  a  charred  bit  of  sandalwood  or 
a  tulsee  branch  at  each  comer  of  the  pile,  and 
a  Vityan  sets  fire  to  the  mat,  using;  fire  taken 
from  the  aacred  iire  lit  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
dying  man.    Oa  the  following  day  the  heir 
and  friends  nsit  the  pile,  reaaofe  the  skttU  and 
the  bones,  on  which  he  and  all  with  him  pour 
water  and   wash  them,— -wash  them  with  the 
sikai,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  honey  and  dean 
them  with  milk,  and  place  then  all  on  plantain 
leares  anointed  with  butter.  A  young  eoooanut 
shoot  is  then  plac^  on  the  akuU,  and  the  whole 
put  into  an  unbomed  earthen  pot  and  taken  or 
sent  to  a  riTer  or  to  the  sea — the  person  who 
conveyed  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where  he 
pronounces  aloud  the  deceased's  name  and  adMa 
'*  pray  for  him/*    Often  they  are  aenttoa 
holy  river,  even  to  the  Ganges  and  Benarea. 
The  men  relatives  shave.    The  hair  of  the  brain 
man  widow's  head  is  shaved.    The  body  la  not 
always    canried  through  the  doorway  of  the 
house.    If  it  be  an  unauspielone  day,  or  if  the 
house   door   be  so  placed  that  the  court  yard 
has  to  be  crossed,  then  the  lemaine  are  carried 
through  an  opening  broken  in  the  wall.    The 
lemaius  of  hindvs  are  unclothed  forihe  test  rites. 
Children  under  eight  years  of  age  aad  un- 
married girls  are  buned  as  also  are  all  who  die 
of  email  poi,  as  the  bdief  is  that  Ihia  aibnent  ia 
a  raanifestatiott  of  the  preaence  of  the  goddeas 
Ammun,  Mariatha,  Mariamma,  or  Kali,   and 
tho  auger  of  the  goddesa   would  revert  on  the 
family,  if  burned. 

•In  the  mode  of  dispodBg'  of  the  dead,  the 
w4sh  ezpiessed  by  the  deesased  is  attended  toi 
Yedantisto  all  bury,  also  all  the  Gosai,  all  the 
Lingait,  or  Vira  Siaiva,  the  ftve  artisan  castes 
the  **  Kansala"  goldamith,  carpenter,  irenaasith, 
brasier,  and  stone  eutter,  all  the  Byragi  and 
Banyasi,  and  the  Gurus  of  the  sects,  the  Fsn* 
daiums^  the  Kashai^  likewiae  aH  ihe  nop^awan 
races,  and  tribes  not  admitted  into  hindniam. 
The  YedauUst  dead  and  those  of  the  Linpasi 
and  aitiMua  are  placed  aearted,  the  latter  in  a 
grave  five  feet  aquavs  with  a  ledge  on  the  south. 
As  life  becomes  extinct,  the  bcxiy  is  made  to 
assume  the  attitude  to  be  pmserved  in  the  priH 
oeasion  and  ia  the  grave.  It  ia  placed  against 
awalH  the  legs  are  crossed  underneath  in  the 
usual  sitting  attitude  and  the  head  ia  Csatened 


(o  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall,  and  so  nlihii 
tail  ngidity  ensue. 

They  are  borne  m  the  gimve  in  a  a»,sitb 
shooldeis  of  rektives  or  friends.  Oa  imcUc 
the  burial  plaee,  the  Oodwan  reads  pngpm,  m 
the  body  is  sealed  on  the  side  ledge  witii  in  ha 
looking  northwarda  :  aals  and  ashsi  of  m- 
dung  are  placed  on  Ihe  haad. 

i^ngst  the  Aryan  hindn.  the  gnu  Mt 
bdieve  in  ephrita  and  womhip  Ihcm :  tkir  ««* 
ship  of  aoeeatora  **  pitri"  ia  eontiauaai^  thn  ab 
believe  in  deasooe  and  evil  apirils:  tnawipi 
tion  through  dean  and  undasa  aatnah  e  i 
point  of  hhh  and  •  great  migefity  i^pdtb 
soul  as  an  emanation  frnm  the  dd^,8aa  ha 
to  reabaorptien  and  onnihilnlaoB  as  Iks  poin 
of  attainment  forthe  good. 

Hie  mahomedan  when  afaom  to  di^ knhi 
spirH  cdmedbythe  ''Tasin^  ebsptcraTtb 
ICoran  being  read  to  Mm,  nnd  ia  either  vi^^ 
(Ghussal)  at  hie  own  honar,  or  tahea  eilhia 
few    hours  to  a  Ghuaanlkhatta,  apadsBr  bss 
fbr  the  pnrpoee  near  the  uuasutij,  sad  vhn 
men  or  women  washers  perferm  tte  daly  nA 
then  put  on  burial  dotheaaad  applj  cm^ 
andantimony.    The  body  b  oonvejdIiBato 
with  muoh  sdemnityft  with  wiealka  d  ivvtn 
andperAimo  laid  over  theeovcring:tk<Bia 
is  carried  on  meaTa  shonlden,  and  fism  tiae'^ 
time  IS  heard  the  Ty-eb  paH  of  the  amliiiaMn 
creed  ''  There  is  no  ddty  bat  God,  asd  Ibhh 
mod  is  the  prophet  of  God,*  and  oa  mAu 
the  grave,  mnml  service  ie  read  asaiirtisf  d 
the  Ibur  porthma  of  thdreieed  (iahkir)mia 
bleselng(dua)isa8ked  whidi  dl  pifaBBtisfai 
After  the  Fatiha,  the  body  ia  lifted  lisnw 
ooflhi  and  gently  lowered  into  the  grsve,  b* 
with  the  head  to  the  north  and  fed  to  the  ■»». 
and  turned  on  its  dde  with  the  hmhswaMItt^ 
ca.  Each  person  then  lakes  a  Ifttk  snth.  a» 
repeating  the  vrords  in  ehap.  lit  dihc  Km 
**we  created  yon  of  eardiandwa  mmf^ 
to  earth  and  wo  shdl  niao  yon  odef  ^ 
earth  on  the  day  of  reanrreelaoa,*  kt  p» 
the  eartH  gently  into  the  grave.  Tie  kef  • 
then  protected  with  wood   and  esvnd  n 
The  Fatiha  is  agdn  repeated,  andag^  d  v 
door  of  the  cemetry  and  at  this  jniidfli>" 
angehs  Moonkir  and  Nikir,  appioadb  tItM 
make  him  dt  up  and  inquire  who  his  W  i^ 
prophet  are  and  what  hb  reKgba  "-^ 
haire  been  a  good  asan,  Ua  nnsmere  aie  ^^^^ 
tory  and  odours  from   patndiso  an  tf*** 
around  the  departed.    But,  if  ha4^  "^ 
wilderad  and  thsangeb  tortare  hi*-   ^ 
bdievo  that  the  dead  oontiune  ia  a 
state,  and  dogs  and  horaea  or  othff 
animala  are  not  allowed  srilhin  the 
women,  also,  do  not  enter  kat  the  lapeai  9i^ 
dead  be  didurbed.  Mnhoosodansdosit  ^T* 
of  a  penon  aa  dead  i  tbqr  say  he  hai 
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iray  ;  iiu  takea  Ut  de|wrtamy  and  tha  living- 
11  beluwe  in,  md  hope  for,  TMumolioa  in  n 
Btura  stale  **  Thay  vbo  bdieve  and  do  that 
rhieh  is  rights  nhtk  aojof  blessedoeM,  and  par*' 
ike  of  a  happy  leaomction.  ***  Fkradiae  ***• 
iwatemi  1^ riTeii  ;  ita  food  ia  perpeiualand 
9  ihide  aJm ;  Ihia  ahall  ba  the  nvard  of  thoao 
ho  four  God  ;  (Karem,  Ch.  XIII)  ««  Thcfoin 
rerivanof  vnaomiptiblo  water  ;  the  nvem 
r  milk,  the  taate  whereof  changeth  not ;  and 
vers  of  winei  pkaaani  nato  thoae  who  drink ; 
Bd  rinn  of  elariied  honey  and  Ibarain.  ahall 
ley  faafe  plenty  of  all  kinda  of  fmita  ;  and 
irdon  from  their  Lord.((».  XLVII)  Theie 
^  be  gaidena  with  shady  tieea  ;  with  iotta««' 
DM  ilowtBgv  eonehea  of  ailk  interwoten  with 
old  ;  beauteooa  damaela  with  blank  eyaa  lying 
I  giwn  cathiona  and  baantifnl  eavpeta^  fnittay 
ikD  tfeeaand  ponegranaleay  {fik.  LV.) 
The  nonanenu  ot  mahomadan  toodia  have 
lailly  been  of  earth,  or  o£  nnbaked  briok  ; 
at  every  ttateviai  and  of  the  moat  endortng 
iad,  is  empbyed,  and  the  oamea  aia  aome-* 
(Dee  written  on  the  tombatooaa.  The 
Attbetoae  of  a  aaan  is  dialingiiiahed  by  a 
ined  part  in  the  oantra^  and  that  of  a  woman 
f  a  depraaaion.  In  Turkey  a  pillar  with  the 
irred  fignie  of  »  turban  diatingaisbea  the 
nve  of  a  man*  The  pie? alent  form  in  India  ol 
lihoDedaB  toabetiMiea  of  the  rieh  is  a  dark  or 
lack  tombatone  with  ver aea  «f  the  Koran 
Bgntred  en  it^  and  eoaered  by  a  onpola.  dome 
rtbeeedemeaarewBry  magnifiaent*  These  of 
^  Adal  Shahi  dynaaty  at  fiijapere  and  Oogi 
ive aHfacted  mneh atteatiOD,  haalao  have  thoae 
f  theBahmanidynaaty  at  Gulbur^h  and  Kntnb 
hahi  dyaaa^  at  Qelaondah.  The  enpoiaa  at 
lota  whsie  ▲nrangzeb  ia  baited  have  not 
oy  dwplayi  end*  that  of  Awnngaeb  ia  the  laaat 
ileokaiioua.  Hiadattghier's  tonbat  Aarunga^r 
■d  is  aiagnifeant  and  aaany  of  the  tombs  at 
^  aad  Agra  aie  frsat  atmctniea.  That  of 
UntsB  Begum, known  nsthe  Taj  Mahal,  isparti* 
ibrly  remaikabla.  The  lefonnars  amongst  she 
aboaedaaa  ooBMEder  that  nnbaked  brink  or 
vtheheald  alone  be  need.  ... 
The  ehristian  deelrina  that  mmi,  in  eU  that 
a  ao  do  of  gwody  is  stfll  withont  merit,  is  not 
^»ed  in  by  nwf  olUieaeaeets;  tbemabomedan, 
It  MilhiaL.ov:  the  hindoo,  who  aU  oonaidei 
nt  a  peraeoal  merit  ia  '^guned  by  their  good 
ang^  aad  e  aaahomedan  passing  fnaend  of  a 
(•hotoedan,  turna  with  it  a  eiiert  way  and 
^t  hie  ehonlder  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
nve,  to  Ixrittg  a  merit  on  himaelf. 
The  Pnni  or  Zoraaatrian  vase  are  to  be 
Modeoattaaed  ffotti  Hongkonij  in.  the  Baat, 
0  Britain  in  the  weat,  the  enwll  butinieUeo* 
ul  rewn«t>  of  the  oaee  gmat  Median  natioo* 
^  eooBMlerable  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay, 
tOoierat  and  the  western  towns  of  India. 


They  bvnriably  ezpoaa  their  dead*  Theii^  sick 
ato  never  allowed  to  expire  on  a  bed^  When 
the  moment  of  passing  away  is  near^  Uie  aiek 
person  is  removed  .to  the  ground  and  bathed 
and  washed.  The  reasons  alleged  for  thia  re* 
move!  are  various;  buttbe  oweoidinarily  aooepted 
amongst  them  is  that  a  dead  body  ia  an  nnelaan 
thing,  neoeesitating  that  all'  who  touch  it  shall 
destroy  their  clothes  and  whatever  ia  touched 
by  it  moat  be  doatroyed*  For  theaa  reaaeoey 
the  dead^  in  Bombay » are  carried  by  a  olaaa  of 
Paraeea  caslled  ^  Neasus  sslaiv"— Neseue  mean* 
ing  unclean  (Najis,  Pera.)  These  men  carry 
the  remains  to  the  Dokhnm  or  tower  of  silenoe 
and  lay  the  bddy  on  ite  rabsd  upper  floor^ 
The  Dokhma  ia  wBtkout  any  roof  covering,-— is 
open  to  the  sky,  ao  thai  biida  of  pr^,  vultures, 
kites,  have  the  foeat  approach.  The  raised 
floor  has  a  deep   well  eurronnded   by  a  raised 

?btform  with  channels  oenverging  to  a  well* 
'ho  eorpee  is  Isid  en  a  pastition  of  the  platform, 
and  the  deoomposiog  auittere  flow  along  the 
chaKnels  into  the  well.  When  the  well  ia  full, 
the  booea  are  remoeed  and  buried  outside  the 
Dokhma.  The  fire^priests  are  paid  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  moaihly,  for  a  year,  and  theRssfter 
on  every  anniversary  of  the  demise.  Alter  the 
demiaef  and  before  the  removal  of  the  body^ 
a  dog  ia  brought  near  to  gass  on  the  departed* 
This  is  the  ^*  8ag-did*'  or  dog-gase»and,  by  one* 
aooonat,  is  said  to  be  had  receune  to  mi&L  the 
object  4»f  aaeertaiaing,  from  the  dog's  move*> 
meote,  tbe  state  of  £e  aoul  of  the  departed  ;> 
by  another  eceount,  itia  pmetlaed  from  the 
belief  that  the  dog  is  a  naturally  ehaate  animal, 
and  the  view  of  the  ohaate  dog  foiling  on  the 
dead  will  expedite  the  translaUon  el  the  soul' 
to  heaven. 

Tee  noi»dLrinn  raoea  of  Biitbh  India  are 
eatimated  at  id,  31B,  222  aoul%  but  except 
the  great  Oond  nalien,  and  the  Kol,  the  Bhil, 
and  the  aenthein.  Shnara,  moat  of  them  are 
in  small  tribes,  snd  many  are  oodipyiog  foresta 
and  mountain  fostalasses^  or  are  dwiBll|»g  on  the 
ontskiBta  of  toVPttSb  lliey^  in  genevid,  bury 
their  dead.  > .  *  • . 

The8owrah  raoe  oeenpy  the. hill  vangeaof 
the  Northern  Oircars<— mostly  those  hilb  oenr 
Chicacole,  near  Kalahanda  and  sonthvrarda  as 
fsr  as  Bradachellum,  and  they  bury  their  dead 
with  their  weapons. 

The  Ghenehwar  race,  further  south,  in  the 
forsats  of  .the  Nalla-Mallu,  bury  their  dead  and 
aometimee  bum,  but,  Hke  the  Tartar  racea, 
they  carry  tbe  deoaaeed's  weapona  to  the  grave. 
The  Kuki  race  of  Assam  wme  mudi  addict* 
ed  to  make  inroada  on  the  plains,  not  for 
plondervbut  to  prCoura  heada,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  carry  off  flfty  heads  in  a  night. 
On  the  death  of  a  chief,  the  body  ia  snmke 
dried  and  kept  for  two  months  with  the  faini« 
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ly.  If  a  rajah  fall  id  biitle»  Hhej  imnediately 
proeeed  on  a  head  bmitiog  espedition  and 
bring  in  the  beads  of  thoee  they  kill,  bold 
feiitinirs  and  daocingt  and^  after  cutting  the 
beads  into  pieces,  send  a  portion  to  eaob 
villafre.  This  is  cottsiilered  in  the  ligbt  of  a 
saorifiee  to  the  manen  of  the  deoeased. 

The  race  oocepying  the  Khaisya  bills,  4^000 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inter 
their  dead  on  the  nndulatory  emineneee  of  the 
oountrj.  These  are  dotted  irith  groups  of 
Huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs*  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
Menhir  are  there,  one  of  them  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  aix  feet  broad  and  2^  feet  thick  and 
in  front  of  each  is  a  dolmen  or  cromlech,  of 
proportionately  gigantio  pieces  of  rock. 

In  Tibet,  the  sovereqen  iamas  am  deposited 
entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their  reaiaina 
which  ars  ever  afterirards  regarded  as  sacred 
and  visited  with  reliinouB'awe.  The  bodies  of 
the  inferior  lanms  are  usually  burnt  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metaUie  idols,  to  wbiob 
plscesare  asaigned  in  their  aaered  cabinets. 
Ordinary  persons  are  treated  with  less  ceremony 
"""WmB  are  carried  to  lofty  emiaeoces  when 
they  ars  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kttee, 
and  other  camiverous  animals.  But  they,  also, 
have  places  anrroonded  by  walls  where  the 
dead  are  placed. 

The  Mongols  sometinies  bury  their  dead ; 
of  lea  they  leave  them  exposed  lu  their  coffins,  or 
cover  them  with  etones,— -paying  regard  to  tlie 
aign  under  wbieh  the  deceased  was  borui  his 
age,  the  day  and  hour  of  bia  deathi  whioh 
determine  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  be  inters 
nd.  Vat  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books^ 
whioh  ars  explained  to  them  by  the  lamaa. 
Sometimes  they  burn  the  corpse,  or  leave  it 
expceed  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts*  Ofaildreu 
who  die  snddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on 
the  toBd.^Timkot08ki's  Jmumey  to  Fehing^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  812.) 

In  Spiti,  in  the.N.  W.  Hioialaya,  wben  a. 
person  dies»  the  body  is  sometimes  buried,  or 
burnt,  or  tbrown  into  the  river,  or  out  into  small 
pieces  and  burnt,  admonitions  are. made  over 
the  body  to  the  departed  spirit,  snob  as  do  not 
trouble  yourself,  you  cannot  enter  it  (mean- 
ing the  dead  body)  in  summer  it  quickly 
becomes  corrupt,  in  wioter  it  freeies  and  is  too 
cold  for  you. 

Amongst  the  buddhist  Burmese,  whose 
religion  tesches  them  to  look  on  death  as  a 
release  from  the  oareeaad  troubles  of  the  world, 
as  a  poisible  cessation  of  transmit  rations  and 
the  longed  for  arrival  of  annibilatton,  the 
cremation  of  the  nmsias  of  friends,  relatives 
and  teacbers,  are  not  seasons  of  grief,  the 
spectators  are  often  able  to  look  on  them  with 
joy.    The  Bsv.  Mr^  Marks  went  to:  see  a  sick 


jmpil,  whose  mother  met  Mm  at  Ike  ^ 
To  Mr.  Marks  inqniry  as  to  bsr  ehild'i  am, 
she  replied,  he  is  wdl,  he  is  wsU.  sad  Aippit 
half  joyfolly,  half  hysterieaDy,  bsfam  km  ^ 
him  to'  aa  inner  room,  whore  tbs  pspd  h; 
dead,  but  the  bereaved  molbcri  fall  of  (liu. 
waa  still  able  to  aay  ''  he  ia  vsIL"  Ik 
remains  of  holy  mea«  the  Pbooo|pc,  snse 
soon  removed.  Their  bodies  are  plaoed  ia  hmgi, 
sometimes  for  a  vear  or  men.  Om  a  i 
Pbooogie  house  ia  kemnseadiar,  ai(jeiBia|  at 
dweUing  house,  was  kept  ia  boai^  fors  joi; 
and  then  removed,  la  iheprooBMof  cdals* 
ing,  the  body  is  placed  ia  hoacy  for  i  (r« 
wesks,  the  inteetines  are  than  nmoied,  ai 
replaced  by  apiees,  and  the  body  is  caeMtda 
a  sheathing  of  was,  wMek  is  coaled  vitk  at 
and  this  gilded  with  gold  kaf.  Ths  bodi  » 
then  left  to  dry  on  a  stagiag^  andsr  s  wka 
umbrella*  and  fiaally  the  eofia  ia  plsead  m  i 
model  of  a  knecHug  elepbaat,  aiads  of  vm 
and  paper.  On  the  day appoiatad  for  thst  fsioi^ 
a  groat  eaowd  assembled*  and  with  tvo  npi 
attached  to  the  car  one  part  of  the  asluia 
pulled  it  towards  the  place  of  cmaitai. 
another  pulled  against  them*  and  with  limm, 
and  kngbter,  drumming  aad  uprasf,  tk  r* 
mains  st  length  reached  the  bnnmig  piaa  a' 
were  burned.  Looking  quietly  at  Ihes^pou^ 
multitudes  their  antagoniam  aesmed  SRp^ 
seutstion  of  some  aaetent  idea  of  goodmd  ml 
spirits,  battliag  for  the  dead«  Bat  ike  aijea 
of  this  struggling  to  draw  ibo  asroawma  ai 
to  retard  it  is  uaknown. 

In  September  1870,  the  reamias  of  (kqwa 
mother  of  Burmah  wem  bwraed  betvwa  ta 
inner  aiidoatsr  walls  of  Ika  palaoi^  mtkiatt 
of  the  main  eatranoa.  A  large  spaas  ra  » 
oloeed  by  a  fence  or  yManmi,  ia  the  eaiiv  ^ 
whiflh  the  bnming  took  place.  lasids  mdt^ 
side  of  this*  numeroua  temporary  shsda  •» 
run  up  for  the  princes,  qoeeas,  mlntiim  k 
Above,  where  the  fire  was  lo  beplsesd^chfi 
stmoture  of  bamboos  was  sium;!^"* 
ooveied  with  white  ohith.  TU  body  ^  » 
late  queen  mother  waa  laid  oat  ia  siati  aat 
of  the  pavaione  lo  the  aoolk  eideof  thipiR 
tbe  gardens  being  for  tbo  timaopsato4''' 
troops  were  uader  arma  in  tim  giest  sqmvtf' 
other  parts  of  the  palaoe  opea  to  ths  f^  * 
large  ^mcc  in  front  of  tbe  aaclosars  haai  s^ 
clear  for  the  king  and  bis  retiBW.  Abd^  ^ ' 
A.  M.  the  first  of  the  pioeeeeioa  suaapr?"* 
the  coffin  appsered  at  the  iaaer  gMi  <<  ^ 
pslace  and  alowly  mardied  towaids  tk  p?^ 
all  Uking  up  Uieir  respeetife  powlimt  *^ 
Older  and  regokrity .  Save  tbetiaops,  si  ^ 
part  were  in  white,  but  tbo  a«miinoi|a*' 
paknquini,  gold  nmbreUas,  togethw  oiU 
splendid  bier«  with  the  while  amr 
to  the  green  eoatSy  red  and 
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laodily  Uappadt  plaaed  b«re.  and  there,  madf 
ho  Boene  barb»pa«lj  epleodid.  Following  or 
uteediog  tbe  bier  were  the  princes  end  prin- 
euest  ihe  qaeens  with  ^  tbe  Peken  Meng,  tbe 
ite  king.  Ua  end  the  firtt  queen,  whose 
sother  Ihs  deceased  was»  walked  in  front  of 
be  bier.  About  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  great 
loer  gates  were  again  thrown  open  for  the 
lit  of  the  king  and  retinue.  The  king  was 
eated  in  a  largo  gilded  palanquint  borne  on  the 
boulders  of  some  40  or  60  men,  and  was 
eoompanied  by  fonj  of  his  daughters  and  one 
on,  sU  young.  Hbi  like  sU  tbe  others,  was 
HBued  eotindy  in  white.  Advancing  up  to 
boot  ten  yards  from  the  front  of  the  enclosure 
be  pslanqnin  wna  halted,  tbe  retinue  and 
uardp  filing  off  right  and  left  and  forming  a 
irfce  hollow  sqa«re«  Prayers  were  said  by 
everal  Fhoongye»  the  king  gave  directions  as 
otbe  exact  miante  at  which  the  cremation  wa^ 

0  ooinaieaoB»  the  beareri  turned  round,  tbp 
troceMion  was  reformed,  and  moved  inside 
he  Kreat  gate#  whioh  were  again  partially 
iloaed,  while  drums,  tom-toms  and  oymbalp 
rete  beaten,  and  trumpets  (?)  sounded,  amidst 

1  tumultuoua  noise.  The  queen,  princes, 
'tkaa  Meng,  &o^  ke,,  returned  lo  tbe 
«laee  sh(»rtly  after  the  cremstion  was  com- 
ileted  in  the  eame  order  as  they  came  out. 
:be  coffin  was  overlaid  with  gold  to  the  exteut 
f  7|  viss  which  was  afterwards  distributed 
oong  thePboongye  or  to  bo  applied  to  tbe  build- 
Dg  of  a  pagoda.  Charcoal  was  employed  i|t 
be  borning  of  the  body  and  was  kept  at  a  red 
isst  by  numerous  bellowe  placed  all  round. 
1m  whole  of  the  body  with  tli^  exception  of  a 
mall  pnrt  of  the  back  of  the  skull  was  reduced 
0  ubes  or  at  leant  consumed  on  the  fire.  This 
mall  piece,  little  bigger  than  a .  rupee,  was 
>l«ced  in  a  gold  cup  closed  by  a  lid  atodded 
ritb  rabies,  while  the  remains  of  the  charcoal 
ad  aabes  were  pUiced  in  earthen-wave  vessels 
0  be  carried  to  the  river.  The  gold  cup  was 
onfided  to  an  official  who  took  his  plaoeio  the 
tearae.  Having  arrived  at  the  river  baiik,  thooe 
(cputed  for  the  purpose  entered  two  gilded 
MMta  Uahed  together,  but  a  little  apart,  which 
rere  rowed  out  into  the  centre  of  the  atream. 
^ere  a  halt  w^  made,  tbe  bearer  of  the  gold 
up,  witb  it  roiled  up  in  his  putEoe,  jumped  into 
be  water  and  vhile  he  was  under^eaab  let  it 
•0*  At  the  aame  time  the  jars  of  aabes  had 
^  cont^ta  ponied  into  tbe  stream,  the  man 
rai  picked  np  and  there  waa  an  end  of  the 
rhole. 

In  Slam,  the  poor  are  buried  or  ei^poaed  to 
^  of  prey  ;  if  above  tbe  lowest  claas, 
be  deeefsed  after  the  bowela  ha?e  been  ex- 
tracted, is  laid  in  a  wooden  coffin,  externally 
»oquered  and  gilt  and  this  ia  placed  for  some 
»7«  on  a  high  t^^Je.    Ifk  the  mean  time,  the 


imeataligH  pp  tapers,  bum  perfmpef  undpf 
the  coffin,  end  chant  funeral  hymns  at  nightt 
A  procession  of  relatives  and  friends  dress* 
ed  in  white  and  covered  with  white  veil^ 
follow  the  Qorpse.  Beside  it,  are  borne  figures  ^t 
various  animals  or  singularly  ahaped  monstenf 
carved  out  of  bambop  andthe  accompanying  tala- 
poina  exclaim  we  mpst  all  die,  we  are  all  mortals 
Tbe  mourners  attest  their  aorroif  by  their  teara 
and  often  hire  women  for  the  express  purpose. 
The  body  ia  then  taken  from  the  coffin  and 
placed  naked  on  the  pile  which  is  set  fire  to  9n4 
the  remaina  are  scorched.  The  body  ie  then 
replaced  in  the  coffin  an4  deposited  under  ouf 
of  the  pyramid^  erected  fbout  the  .temple* 
Graves  are  held  facred  among  the  Sia^iese  en^ 
their  violation  ia  considered  as  a  heinou? 
offence.  They  refuse  the  honor  of  buniing  to 
persons  killed  by  accidenij,  by  lightiiiug,  to  thf 
still-born,  to  those  who  die  in  Glu],d<-!pirth,  or 
from  smallpox,  aqd  t^  suicides.  The  remain^ 
of  auoh  are  either  thrown  into  the  weter  or  en- 
posed  to  beasts  of  p^ey. 

With  the  Chines^,  when  life  has  departedl^ 
the  dea(}  body  ia  arrayed  in  xobes  of  state,  Ojr 
in  most  opstly  appaf  el  (  ablutions  are  not  per- 
formed, nor  any  unnecessary  handling  of  thp 
body  sufcred.  Whife  is  the  aign  of  mpnrning. 
The  Chinese  worship  the  spirits  of  the  dea^ 
and,  amongat  (hat  Ration,  the  desire  to  havp 
a  good  coffin  is  universal.  Many  purchase  for 
themselves  that  last  tenement  and  keep  it  by 
them,  and  it  is  usually  substantial,  of  metal  qr 
wood.  In  Bnrmabt  wh^rp  many  ChiQeae  are 
settled  the  best  block  of  teak  is  selected  eno 
tbe  upper  portion  being  sawn  off  to  form  a  lid, 
the  block  ia  holk)wed  and  orn^ented.  These 
may  be  seen  in  Moulmein  in  evexjf  caqieoter^ji 
shop. 

In  China,  the  ooffia-siakor's  shops  have  p 
very  gay,  instead  of  a  lugubrious  appearance, 
as  the  coffins  are  usually  paiuted  red,  oi  aon^B 
equally  bright  colour,  ard  the  more  expensive 
onea  are  decorated  profusely  with  gilding.; 
these  coffins  are  plaaed  on  shelves  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  prices  vary  frpm  ope  dollar 
up  to  four  or  five  hundred. 

The  funeral  customs  of  Chui8|  yarv  in  tl^ 
different  districts.  In  Fo-Kien,  the  bodjE  ia 
pUced  in  a  coffin  aoon  after  deat|i»  a  fan  is 
placed  in  the  baqd,  a  piece  pf  ailver  in  the 
mouth  and  a  hole  is  sometimes  made  in  t^e 
roof  for  tbe  spirit  to  effect  ita  exit.  Ih^  toml^a 
are  o^  the  bill  sides,  where  lucky  spots  aie 
chosen  by  geomancers.  Paper  imagea  of  clothes, 
hordes,  and  other  luxuriea  ^le  cast  into  tKe 
grave  and  a  aoori^ce  of  CQoked  proviaiona  fa 
offered  on. the  day  of  thf  (bn^rai.  ^veiy  year, 
in  the  rnqnth  of  April  the  whole  pppulatiqn 
visit  the  tomba  and  worahip  the  maaes  of  a^- 
ceatora.  Sometimea  a  poor  family  will  keep  the 
coffin  br  many  montha  in  their  house  till  able 
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to  parchnse  a  tomb,  but  the  very  poor  are 
buried  em  mane  within  enclosed  btuldings.  The 
rite  of  respectful  burial  is  however  so  revered 
that  burial  clubs  exist  in  all  the  large  cities. 
The  monumental  tombs  are  small  raised  trun- 
cated cylinders. 

In  China,  the  tombs  of  the  opulent  are  de- 
corated with  statues  of  men  and  horses.  They 
run  into  exoess  in  mourning  for  the  death  of 
near  relations.  Every  part  of  the  ceremonial  is 
exactly  regulated  ;  even  the  period,  manner,  and 
degree  of  the  mourner's  gnef  being  duly  pre* 
scribed.  The  corpse  being  dressed  in  warm 
clothes,  and  deposited  in  a  substantial  coffin, 
is  kept  for  several  days  above  ground,  whilst 
the  survivors  express  their  measured  grief  by 
gesture,  dishevelled  hair,  sackloth,  and  moum- 
fid  silence.  When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  select- 
ed for  the  grave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the 
l>osbm  of  our  universal  mother,  earth.  Build- 
ing a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horse^shoe,  they 
inscribe  thereon  the  name  of  the  deoeased,  ereot 
ft  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  repair  annually  to  the  grate,  in 
order  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  manes, 
and  to  offer  victoals  to  the  spirits.  In  the 
temples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  their 
inemoTy.  To  supply  their  full  wants,  in 
the  other  world,  tiiey  burn  gilt  paper,  paper 
chariots  and  houses,  with  every  necessary 
article  of  furniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils, 
whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  be* 
comes  so  much  ready  money.  The  greater  the 
personage  the  more  protracted  is  the  mourn- 
ing ;  the  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his 
parent  and  every  i^ood  subject  follows  his  au- 
gust example.  Mandarins  resign  their  offices 
during  this  period  of  affliction  ;  literati  avoid 
entering  for  the  examinations  ;  and  common 
people  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  labour. 
Chinese  suttee  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent  up  to  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was  generally  the 
widow's  own  choice  to  show  her  extreme  fidelity, 
or  to  escape  the  hardships  of  widowhood,  or  in 
the  case  of  dutiful  sons,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
parent.  Fire  was  never  used,  but  opium,  poison 
or  starvation  were  themeans  of  suicide  employed. 
Tinn  Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  dis- 
countenanced those  practices,  which  his  imme- 
diate predecesson  had  encouraged ;  and  he 
forbade  honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self- 
immolatiog  victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  out  out  bis  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  Board 
of  Rites,  after  nature  drliberation,  respect- 
ftitty  observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
oat  the  liver  is  that  of  the  ignorant,  showiug 


a  eontemptfor  their  lives,  *  and  aOar  ail,  Vi 
fooliah  devotion;  and  a  decree  wniawi 
discountenancing  the  castom. 

The  Chinese,  like  cfaristiaBs  and  nb 
medans,plant  trees  in  their  oemetriessBd  uoitc 
the  tombs.  The  cypress  is  a  fivourile  «iik  i. 
these  religionists  and  in  noithera  Earope  ir 
yew  is  muoh  planted. 

The  Japanese  have  a  gremt  lespeet  for  ik* 
dead.  They  place  the  remains  inside  s  bs^  e 
square  tube,  and  in  a  sittinie  posture.  To  ri 
tain  this  position  they  are  said  to  use  tk  T"- 
sio  powder  which,  placed  within  the  ttotii  ^ 
the  corpse,  is  said  to  have  the  eibetof  rdict 
all  the  muscles.  The  hollow  square  it  mtytii 
a  chair  or  norimon  by  four  men  into  tberifs^' 
the  Terl,  escorted  by  a  few  woneo  drcsitt  >» 
in  bright  coloora,  wearing  a  veil  of  wUu  oc 
on  the  head.  They  are  here  met  by  i^^ 
Ochaushan  and  a  quantity  of  minor  essoai  ni 
chaunt  to  the  sounds  of  the  torn  !«&  '^ 
whole  company  awhile  moving  with  the  ku, 
around  the  temple,  into  whiob  they  at  kr- 
rush  with  a  great  noise.  Prayers  are  i^ 
read  over  the  body,  and  it  is  rsnored  lo  a 
burned.  If  the  d<'oeased  have  brea  a  per»j 
of  rank,  the  ashes  are  deposited  m  aa  sis  •:< 
buried  within  the  aacred  predneU  of  t  be  Tot 
In  the  procession,  there  is  very  little  ifeei<- 
tion  of  sorrow  ;  they  seem  to  regard  i:  • 
a  }oyful  occasion,  and  the  whole  eodi  "iti  * 
feast  at  the  honse  of  the  deoeased. 

BUBTT,  Hind,  a  Tillage,  a  town,  fron  hiA 
to  inhabit,  to  build* 

BXJSTI  KHBQi,  an  Afghan  tribe  dvdsc 
near  the  Afredi.    See  Bussi  Kheil* 

BTJSTRINA,  Sans.   Andropogoa  wr^ 

BXJSUD,  Arab.  Coral :  properiy.  Btta^: 

BUT,  a  manner  of  prononncing  and  vri- : 
the  name  of  Budd'ha  :  also  the  aaaic  ^^' 
Bbot  or  Bot  race.   See  Bhot,  Buddha. 

BUT,  Pkb8.  an  idol.  In  the  Hiadi  w^ 
several  Indian  tooguea,  Bu  or  Bat  is  a  ipi* 
generaHy  an  evil  spirit. 

BUT,  ALSO  BUR,  BiNe. ;  bifisa  H  - 
Banyan  tree,  Ficus  Indiea. 

BUT,  Bbko.  Hind.    Cieer  ariatisna. 

BUTA,  Hind.     Properly,  Bhutta,  w 
the  Indian  Corn,  the  Zeis  mays. 

BUTAI-HISWAK.  Uimd.  A8tn«shi» 
ticeps. 

BUTAN,  is  also  written  Bhetoi,  Bkr» 
and  Botan.  The  capiUl  of  it  is  Taii»A 
The  country  ia  broken  up  with  fiOni  <> 
glena  with  overlooking  mountaias  ee««r«d  v-'i 
snow  in  June  and  July.  The  psopla  sit  k?- 
Lhopa,  they  are  agrieultnral  and  iodeitncM 
employing  artificial  irrigation  on  their pit<^  ' 
soil  in  the  valleys.  The  Lhopa  sie  taO.  »»' 
being  more  than  6  feet  high^  and  fiuitr  tv^ 
the  people  of  the  aoatb  of  Eaiop^-  ^''' 
black  ;  eye  smdl,  bkok,  with  poiated  csrsr* 
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sa  if  artifidallj  ttretchod.  Eyebiov  sligbtijr 
aliaded.  Byelnsfces  searoe  ;  beloir  the  eyes,  the 
face  IB  broadest,  aod  rather  flat,  but  narrow 
froo  the  cheakbonea  to  the  «hin  ;  this  charac- 
ter of  the  couDtenance  being  more  developed 
io  the  characterittic  ChiDfse  further  east,  to 
irhose  features  this  ia  the  first  approach.  The 
Lbopa  is  a  paper  maker,  distiller.  Lhopan,  in 
jislect,  differs  from  the  true  Tibetan,  in  beinfc 
Dore  Hindu.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  real 
!tbnologiaaI  differences  between  the  Lhopa  and 
the  true  Tibetans  are  small.  The  language  b 
iie  same  from  the  frontier  of  KaSristan  to  that 
}f  Asam.  The  religion  ia  the  aame  from  Asam 
to  Bultistan. — LaihanC^  Ethnology.  See 
Bbot.  BhuUn. 
BUTANA,  Hind.    Pisum  sativum, 

>oma>on  Pea Evo.  j  Pattanee Tam. 

The  nRti?e  country  pea  is  sown  after  the 
ains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price  according  to 
be  qeility  ;  when  green  they  are  tolerable 
ti  i  ?e|^table,  but  are  beat  in  soup,  Procur* 
ible  in  December  and  January*— Ru2(2dZZ. 

BUTANI,  a  clan  of  the  *Baliich  Maghazzi 
ribe,  which  haa  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a 
long  time.  The  ICHghazzi  are  subdivided  into 
^"ur  principal  familiea  or  clan',  of  which 
he  Butani  of  Jell  are  the  most  illustrious  and 
[ive  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whole.  They 
loast  of  being  able  to  muster  2,000  fighting 
Deo,  and  between  them  and  the  Rind  a  blood 
eudlooi;  existed.  The  Maghazzi  and  Kind 
re  ilil^e  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
piom  and  bhang.     See  Kelat,  p.  493.  Jell. 

BUTANI,  an  Afghan  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
)<;bra  Ismail  Khan  district.  They  were  a 
obber  tribe  until  thev  became  British  subjects. 

BUTAQUILA  S  rROPHIATA,  Hodgs.  syn. 
f  A  qui  la  pennata.— 6W2, 

BUTASHA.  Hind.  Sugar  cakea. 

BUTATA r,BuaM.  JIgvceraa  fragrana,  Eon. 

BUTCH  ?  Amomum  zerumbet. 

BUTCH  BR  ISLAND,  3}  miles  from  the 
bore  in  Bombay  harbour.  Its  Hindu  name 
\  Depa-devi,  or  the  IsLind  of  the  gods,  Holy 
Blaud  :  it  is  low,  less  than  a  mile  from  Ele- 
banta,  in  the  direction  of  SaUette. 

BUTRA  PR0ND08A,  Roxh.  ;  ff^-  ^  A. 
Krythrinum  monoaperma.  Lam, 


Ita  aeed. 

P<mi8ii*ii  seed. Eao.  |  Porasam  verre...TAtf« 

Palaaha^ SAaa.  |  Uoduga  vittQla...TjUi» 

Ita  flowers. 


Pulaa-papara  ka  phol.  Duk. 

Kisa „ 

Ponisum  flowers Eno. 


Pallas Mash.' 

Palaaha... Sajtsu 

Poraaam-pu Tam. 

lIoduga-puvu.....TEL. 


.Beho. 


11 


uiash. 
inalu 
uln... 
oak^pin....... BvHK. 

ouknway.^ „ 

^ootr  iiiM« Can. 

horoi  man „ 

olat  Tree Eao. 

'k«k  idno  fa«e „ 

tttardTcak h 

*''M •*.•...  .■.••■xxHw* 
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This  small  tree  ocoura  in  most  parts  of  India 
and  prodnoea  large  deep  orange  flowera  in  great 
clusters.  A  beautiful  red  juice  issoea  f from 
wounds  and  fiaaurea  in  the  bark,  which  hardens 
into  B  ruby  coloured,  brittle,  aatringent  gum, 
called  Butea  Kiito,  which  has  been  deemed  valu- 
able in  chronic  diarrhasa.  Ita  large  bunehea  of 
orange  flowera  attract  attention,  and  Burman 
books  describe  the  Himalaya  foreat  aa  shining 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Butea,  like  a  flame  of 
fire*  An  infuaion  of  the  flowera  of  thia  and  also 
of  B.  superba,  dye  cotton,  pravionaly  prepared 
with  alum,  a  bright  yellow,  which  may  be 
changed  by  an  iilkali  into  deep  reddiah  orange. 
The  lao  inaect  ia  frequently  found  on  the 
smaller  branchea  of  the  tree.  It  ia  thia  tree 
that  waa  growing  ao  abundantly  on  the  battle 
plain  which  Olive  occupied,  against  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah,  and  from  which  it  haa  been  known  as 
the  battle  of  Plaasey,  The  wood  is  not  much 
used,  but  the  bark  and  root  afford  •  atrong 
rope. — Boxh,  m.  224.  AmimUc^  p.  108. 
O^Shawghneny,  p.  296  ffonigberyer,  Voigt, 
PaweH,  265 ;  570  Birdwood,  Mr.  MencUs,  Dr.  ^ 
Otbsan,  Oaptam  MaedoncUd,  RoyUy  III.  Hind^ 
Bot,  p.  195,  MoLeUand,  Mcuon,  Hook.  Him, 
Joum.,  p.  52,  Proe.  B.  A9,  Soe.,  M<vy  1888. 
Ur.  BokdeM.SjS. 

BUTSA  PARVIFLOBA.  A  aoandent  shrub, 
flowers  small  and  white. 

BUTEA  8UPERBA,  Boxh. ;  W.  &  A. 

Tig«t  moduga Tk.  I  Baranki  Cheita TnJ 

Tivva  moduga ,«    | 

An  immense  creeper  with  flowers  resembling 

those  of  the  Butea  frondosa.    It  growa  on  the 

mountatna  of  Ooromaodel  in  the  Circara,  the 

Kheree  jungle  and  in  the  Dehra*dhoon  and 

ia  not  uncommon  in  the  provineea  of  Tavoy 

and  Mergui.     It  yields  the  same  kind  of  gum 

aa  Butea  frondoaa. — Bng.  Cyc.  p.  703.  Voigt. 

BUTEES  or  Batis,  ia  sold   in  the  Lahore 

bazar  and  ia  alao  called  Atees ;  all  seem  to  be 

the  Acbnitum  heterophyllum. — Hon\gb,p.  341. 

BUTEONIN^,  a  sub-family  of  birds,  of 

the  order  Riiptores  or  birds  of  prey.    They  are 

the  buzaardsi  and  the  snb-family  comprises  one 

species  of  Arehi'«uteo  hemiptilopns  of  Tibet  and 

the  Himalaya  ;  Buteo  pygmseus  of  Tenasserim  ; 

B.   rufinua  of  India  and  N.  Africa,  and  B. 

vulgaris,  the  '  Common  Buzzard/  of  Europe, 

^  -a  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  higher  mountains  of 

Teg«rn  moduga.   j^     j^jj;,^  common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rare  in  the 

-   " *  I  Nilgiris  and  replaced  on  jho  pUdna  by  B.  cancs^ 

m  ^ 


PnUsi Malval 

Chuchra .•  ....Panj. 

Dhak SAHa. 

PaUsa .••    H 

Rinottka .....SAsa. 

KiiiKuka. „ 

Calu-keale Sikgb. 

Kttia „ 

Pormia  maram Tam. 

Moduga  chaitu.  ....Tm*. 

Kimaukamu ,1 

Palastma m 

Telia  moduga TkL. 


Irtrrtsit. 


BuftEKS,  TEQRABUL 


oens.  Bare,  and  to  tlie  nortliward  and  far  west  Ved  in  milk,  when  h  is  allowed  to  itaml. 
ouhj^  in  Aflierioa :  teostly  migratory  in  Soandi-   in  the  form  of  cream,  which  can  be  faitkr 


nayia.  B.  Bacba,  PrankUn   and  B.   melanotia, 
Jerd.  are  syna.  of  Spilornia  cheela,  DauH. 
.  BUTHUS  AF£B.  Link.    The  (cre^t  Uaok 
scorpion  of*  Ceylon,  is  as*  largo  as  alitlle  cray- 
fish, its  sting  o(i(iii3ioils  a  little  inflammstion. 

BUTT,  Hind,  properly  B'buta,  k  vegetable : 
tt»any  word^  are  componnded  from  it,  as 

Bttti  ka  mockka,   Hind   Boletas  ignariua. 

Awani  btiti,  Hind.    Ballota  limbata. 

Bafi;gi  bnti.  Hind.  Staebya  parviflora. 

*  Dandi  buti,  Hind.  Gleome  ruta. 

Farid  bniiy  Hind.  Farsetia  EdKeworthii. 
Gandi  buti,  Hind.  Glintis  lotoides. 
Kauri    bnti,    Hind.    Tricbodesma    Indiea, 
also  Solanum  gracih'pes  also  Ajuga  bracteats. 
Khare  buti,  Hind.     Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

*  Mundi  buti,  Hind.    Sphsdrauthus  hirtua. 
Pill  buti,  Hind.    Abntilon  Indicum. 

Fipat  bnti,  Hind.    Heliotropium  ramosis- 
eimura. 
'    Popat  buti,  Heliotropium  Europsum. 

Kesham  buti,  Hind.  Berthetotia  lanoeblata. 

San  buti,  Hind.  Oassfa  oboTata. 

Tappal  buti,  Hind.  Orozophora  tinctoria. 

Wadi  bttti.  Hind,  Ajuga  bracteata« 

BUT-KALfi.    B«MO.     Gicer    arietinnm. 

BOTKUS.  Mae,  Eleec^ndron  Boxburghii. 
£dnn. 

BUT  MOOGRA,  BsNO,  Duk.  Jasminum 
sambac.    AU^ 

BUT&NI  SAJJI,  HiKii.  of  Birsa,  2nd 
qoaltt?  of  dajji.     See  ^rilla. 

BUTLOE,  HlND.  The  field-pea. 

BUTOCERA  RUBUS.  Cnruminga,  SiKOs. 
^  betetk  which  'peaetrates  the  truiik  of  the 
coooanut  tree  near  the  ground  and  there  de* 
posits  its  agKSj  and. ita  grubs,  when  hatched, 
cat'  their  way  upwards  through  the  centre  of 
ihe  tree,  to  the  top,  wftere  they  pierce  the 
young  leaf  buds  and*  d6  incredfble  damage. 
\^^7*enneiU}8  Ceylon, 

BUTONIOA.  B.  eylvcstria  alba;  Rum^k, 
ayti.  of  Baririiigtonik  raoemoaa,  Xo»&.  B*  speoi- 
'osa.  Lam*  syn.  of  B.  speciosa,  Ztim. 

BUT  PESH,  HlKB.  Aplotaiis  goseyj^na. 

BUT8ALLA-KUBA,    Txl.    Basella    alba. 

BUTSHUR,  HiKD.    Ephedra  Gerardiana. 

*  BUT8NAL*Bi8H,  Bbnq.  Aconitum  ferox. 
BUTTANA,  Hind.  Peas.  Pisnm  sativum. 
BUTTER,  Enq.    Gbbh. 

Smor Dam.  iManiksapi 

Boter ...But. 

Bauerrei.- Fk. 

lUaka  also  Mackan.  Qua. 
.Muka  alsoMaokau*HiirD« 

*Burro...- It. 

Butlro .«•.•••.'•..     fff 


tnantdga, Malay* 

Maflo Pol. 

Mantaiaa...  ...  .^Poxt. 

MaBsloKorowe.. . ...  Roa. 

MiiDteCft..* SF» 

Venue TaH. 

yeBiia....tf.  ••.■••  .mTiLi 


Butyrom..  •• Lit. 

Butter  ia  one  of  the  comjponenta  of  Initk,  tha 
ofhef s  being  curd  or  caseine,  a  apecies  of  sugar, 

tod  taAtoi  salts,'  Tha  Ughter  auctten  auspiud* 


parated  by  churning  into  butter  and  bete 
milk.  The  yield  *of  crektti  ia  incnased  )n 
dropping  into  the  milk  a  small  piece  of  Cf/. 
Butter  is  naturally  of  a  yellow  eoloor,  «h«e»  a 
deepened  when  the  oowa  feed  in  rick  pastwa 
but  it  is  often  artificially  heightened  bj  srastie. 
'*  Karra"  or  fresh  butter,  is  seldom  used  bf  tic 
natives  of  India :  it  is  generally  kept  tiB  it  tins 
lancidy  and  then  clarified  by  repaid  boriist. 
This  is  called  "  rooghun,'*  in  Persia  and  "*  ttW* 
in  India.  The  ordinary  drbk  of  lbs  Tsrtan  a 
''kumys,'*  a  spirit  made  of  mare'a  milk.  Tlrf 
pour  the  milk  into  a  large  leathern  vcssd,  ni 
when  they  have  got  a  considtrnble  quistm, 
beat  it  till  it  begins  to  ferment  like  nev  nj. 
When  it  becomes  quite  sour,  they  beat  it  r^ixs 
violently  and  then  draw  off  the  buttery  p«n. 
The  fermented  whey  makes  abrisk  aortof  i.quLr, 
with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour,  very  iaioL* 
eating  to  those  not  much  accustomed  to  .1 
The  Tartars  also  make,  from  goat's  milk,  t  k£i 
of  butter,  which  they  boil  and  keep  for  voc;^* 
use  in  goat*a  skins,  and  though  ihcy  p«i  9» 
salt  in  it,  it  never  spoils.  After  ibey  b« 
Uken  off  the  butter,  they  boil  the  cord  apa 
to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry  io  the  ran,  ui 
which  is  as  hard  as  iron  ;  these  cheeses  iH 
put  into  sacks  for  the  winter  stole,  and  van 
the  supply  of  milk  becomea  scanty,  they  f  »t 
this  hard  sour  curd  into  a  leathern  vessel,  per 
hot  water  upon  it,  and  beat  it  lill  it  li<)«do ; 
and  with  this  add  drink  they  have  to  eoa;at 
themselves  during  the  time  of  year  ao  sevcRt 
felt  by  pastoral  natious.  The  Tartars  lite  eh^ 
on  their  flocks,  and  the  produce  o(  the  cte 
—Hue' 9  OhriitianUy,  Vol.  I.  p.  t09.  Itui 
MeOulL 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE,  the  aaiae  «n3 
to  the  concrete  oil  of  certain  vegeUbles,  (ira 
ita  resemblance  to  the  butter  obtained  ftsa  tv 
milk  of  animals,  and  from  being  employed  £< 
aimilar  purposes.  The  term  ia  also  otiaiin" 
ly,  but  improperly,  applied  to  aona  vegeo-* 
producta  which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  si'ix 
such  as  the  wax  of  Myrica  oerifera.  Thi  vm 
is  likewiae  bestowed  in  Siberia  oa  ee^ 
AlgfB,  species  of  the  geuua  Noatoa,  sock  « .^ 
pruniforme.  The  most  important  Vef^>i 
Butters  are  produoed  by  the  Bassia  bamsos 
and  other  species  of  Baaaia  and  ecctaia  psiaa 
such  aa  the  Coooa  butyiaeaa  mi  lbs  fin 
guineensis  ;  the  former  «f  whieh  is  of  P^ 
utility  to  the  inhabiUnU  of  Brsdl  vkn  a 
grows  natnially,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St  Ito- 
mingo,  where  it  ia  eultivatod:  while  the  U» 
is  very  serviceable  to  the  nattvca  cf  fl«*^ 
The  ge^enlly  kuowa  aolid  oils  or  vcgetibk  b> 
tors  ajre  aa  foUowa : 

Buttet.  of  caosD^  fiom  Theobroma  s*si  ' 
1,000  parU  of  tlieaM^fMd  M9  pHd^  * 
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BUTTIBS,  TSdETABLE. 


BUTTERS,  TfeGfiTABLK. 


)Qcrete  o3  or  batCer,  of  a  most  agreeable 
iToor. 

Baiter  of  Oinnraion,  from  OinnamomnTn 
•rumor  zeyhnicam.  By  sttrong  deeoction, 
Id  froit  yields  a  concrefe  oil,  called  Cinnamoit 
81,  used  for  e&nilles,  and  which  exhales  while 
imn%  a  most  delicious  odour. 
Batter  of  Ntttmeft  from  Myristtea  mosebata ; 
lis  i»  broufrht  from  the  Moluccas,  of  two 
nds,  tod  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  nutilie|(8 
to  a  psste  which  is  compressed  in  bags  be- 
rwn  hot  metsliie  plates. 
Batter  of  Gocoanut  firom  the  Gocos  nuci- 
ti.  It  IB  prepared  by  rasping  the  pulp  of 
eih  ripe  eocoa-nut,  adding  a  little  hot  water, 
[oerzing  snd  boiling  the  milky  juice  until  the 
Iter  has  evaporaUMi,  and  filtering  through 
iper.  TbLi  oil  separates  into  two  portions, 
e  one  fluid  and  limpid,  the  other  a  aolid  con- 
tie  substsDoe  of  a  pure  white  color,  which  in 
e  shade  remains  unliquidated  at  all  tempera- 
ret.  It  may  possibly  be  found  that  the  pro- 
a  of  manufacture  affects  the  out-turn  of  the 
ilid  product 

Better  of  Palm  oil  from  Dlaia  guineensis,  a 
stire  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  much 
(teemed  in  Europe  for  ungents  and  has  been 
tely  recommended  for  culinary  purposes. 
A  new  export  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
fries,  has  been  large  quantities  of  soKd  palm 
It  of  the  consistence  of  hard  butter.  Shea 
Qtter  is  from  Baasia  Parkii,  or  Pontadesmia 
itrraees. 

Galam  Butter  from  Basaia  butyneea,  Fulwa 
Phalirarai  Hind,  of  Nepal  aud  Akaora  in 
mthero  India. 

Baaaia  latifclia  oil  separates  into  two  por- 
wt,  one  on  the  aurfaee,  fluid,  and  of  a  piatado 
een  oolor ;  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and 
Doitaolid. 

Batiia  hmgirolla,  the  Illoopoo  OB.  Of  three 
Biplea,  one  lepavated  into  two  portiona  ;  the 
>per,  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil  grem,  in  oolor  ;  and 
c  lower,  gnaaiab  whiter  and  of  the  oonsistanoe 
l^bcs.  Anolher  speoinMB  of  the  oik  of  this 
^s  aepaiatod  lAio  tlmep  portions,  the  uppers 
Mta  goldta  yellow 'attd  flteid,  the  middle 
liowiab  white,  solid,  and  floating  in  the  upper, 
d  the  lowest  aolid,  and  brown  iu  color.  A 
ird  sample  was  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
«e  aod  was  aeni  as  a  material  fit  for  the 
itrication  of  railway  carriages  ;  a  beautiful 
Bcimen,  alssost  solid,  from  Tanjore^  waa  of  a 
tt  golden  yellow  color. 

Chinese  Vegetable  Butter  fW>m  Stillingia  se- 
'era  is  much  in  use  in  China ;  the  number  of 

^  trees  in  the  province  of  Ghekiang  is  im- 

ase. 

Indian  V^ctaMe  Butter,  ttney  Butter,  or 
lopada  solid  oil,  is  from  the  YateHa  indica  ; 
^ney  tfarum,  Thmil,}  of  the  Western  Coast 
d  Cmu:  '1^1»  white  at  'jrdlotrMf  irilite; 


of  the  constiteaee  of  hstd  salt  butter,  And  iu 
the  shade  remains  always  solid.  It  can  be  pro« 
cured  in  quantities  in  southern  India.  It 
is  used  for  lamps  principally,  bnt  is  very 
suitable  for  soaps  and  candles.  It  is  prepared 
by  cleaning  the  seeds  ;  then  roasting  and' 
grinding  them  into  a  msaa.  To  5  seers  of  seed, 
add  18  seers  of  water,  and  boil  until  tho  oil 
rises  to  the  surfhce.  Bemove  the  oil,  stirtho 
contents  of  the  Tes^el,  and  allow  it  to  atand 
until  the  following  day,  when  more  otl  will  bo 
observed  on  the  surface,  which  may  be  collect- 
ed and  the  process  repeated. 

African  Butter  is  from  Pentadesmis  bntyraoea . 
in  iiierra  Leone, 

Japan  Wax  is  from  Bhus  suoeedaneum. 

Almond  Butter. 

Cecum  Butter  from  Garcinia  purpurea  P,  ono 
of  the  two  species  of  Garcinia,  G.  pietoria  and 
G.  purpurea,  the  seeds  of  which  produce  aolid 
oil,  the  former  the  Gamboge  butter  and  the 
latter  the  Cocum  butter : 

Gamboge  butter  Mukke  Tylnm,  Tam.  Ajra- 
sana  Ghoorghy  yennai.  Can.  is  a  product  of  the 
Garcinia  picroria.  Rax,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Mysore  and  the  Western  jungles. 

Gamboge  butters  are  solid  and  of  a  deep 
leek  green  color.  The  oil  is  procured  by 
pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar  and  boil- 
ing the  mass  until  the  Butter  or  oil  rise  to 
the  surface :  2\  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer 
of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Annaa 
I-i  per  seer  of  Eupee8  24,  in  the  Nuggur, 
division  of  Mysore,  and  is  used  as  a  lamp  oil  and 
as  ghee* 

Steroulia  fmtida  oil,  (Yens  Tam.  Coodiray 
yennai  or  Coodira  pusjun  yeunai)  is  thick  at  all< 
seaaous  of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably: 
in  large  qoantities  io  the  Nulla  Mulla  «nd 
Telia  Mulla  forests^ 

Butter  of  Laurel*— Laums  nobilia. 

Solid  oila  are  obuined  from  the  Diplero- 
earpi,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Solid  oil  of  the  Horse-eyes  and  Caooona  of 
Jamaica,  Fevillea  acandtna,  is  white  and  hard* 

Kawan  Solid  Oil  is  procured  from  a  species 
of  Bassia  from  Singapore  or  Java. 

Mtjo  or  Japan   Butter,  from    DoMchos  sqjn. 

Solid  Oil  from  Myristica  (Virola)  sebifera, 
of  British  Guiana. 

Bolid  Oil  from  the  Demetara  butter  tree 
Saonari,  Pekea  tuberenlosa. 

"Vegetable  Wan  fh>m  Shaaghaa. 

Myrtle  Wax  from  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Solid  Oil  of  Bombay,  fromSalvodoiapersici^ 
or  Yemoaia  antholmintica. 

Camp  or  CSrab  Yegetoble  Biftter,  froni 
Campa  gwianensia,  a  Is^  4rao  in  i;riDidad, 
Odd  Britiah  Guiana. 

Batter  of  the  OrHat  Mlitelv  Tmo^  Seom  Aeno- 
nrfn  f  dsUbittls*  ^  *•    »  a 
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BUTTERFLIES. 


BUTTOKS. 


BrooDga  Malagum  OU,  from  Masalipttam, 
separates  into  three  portiooSy  the  uppermost, 
flaid,  resembling  brown  sherry,  the  middle,  of 
the  eonsistenoe  of  Khee,«nd  brownish  yellow; 
and  the  lowest  almost  solid  and  of  a  hair  brown 
color. 

Mooragana  or  Mooroo^ana  Butter  or  solid 
oil  of  Canara,  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
and  as  an  ointment  for  the  wounds  of  cattle,  in* 
jured  by  tigers.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  from 
a  forest  tree  growing  in  the  Canara  Jungles. 
The  specimens  are  dark  brown  and  quite  solid. 
It  IS  the  most  solid  of  the  solid  oils. 

Odul  or  Adul  oil  of  rravancore  is  separated 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  fluid,  of  the 
colour  of  golden  sherry  ;  the  lower,  reddish 
white^  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary  hard  salt 
butter. 

Sbacotty  oil  of  Canara  ia  used  for  cutaneous 
eruptions.  Thta  oil  in  the  Museum  separatee 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  yeliowiah  and 
fluid,  and  the  lower  brownish  red  and  of  the 
cpnsist«boe  of  hard  ghee. 

Uibavania  oil  under  this  Canartsse  name, 
there  was  exliibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1837,  a  solid  oil  from  the  Sampajoy  district 
by  Pedro  Probhoo  of  a  clove  brown  colour,  a 
small  phial  was  priced  at  Rupees  4^. 

Camujay  tree  oil :  a  email  bottle,  pricfd 
Rnpf*es  2|  from  the  same  district,  by  the  aame 
exhibitor,  was  a  dark  gelatinous  mass,  of  the 
consistence  of  blano-maiige. 

Oil  of  Hydnocarpus  inebrians,  the  thortay  oil 
of  Canara,  used  for  sores,  is  a  very  Taluable  ye- 
getable  solid  oil  of  the  consistence  of  ordinaxy 
hard  salt  butter. 

Terminalta  bellerioa,  Vern.  Tarn.  Thaneeka 
or  Tmnnekae  yennay.  The  oil  separates  into 
two  portions-^the  one  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil 
green  color,  and  the  other  white,  floccular,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  ghee. — Balfour  Madras 
Mtueum  Report^  Smmonds,  p,  510*514. 

'  BU'tTBK,  Dr.  D.,  a  Bengal  medical  offlcer 
wrote  on  the  Topography  and  atatistics  of  Oudh 
Oaleutta,  1889,  I  vol  8to.  On  public 
health  in  India^>Planting  of  trees  along  the 
Himalayas.  Bl.  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calcutta 
Oovemment  Qasette,  and  Aa.  Jl.  1829,  vol. 
XXVII.  On  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the 
Chinese  market  in  the  Behar  and  Benares 
agencies.— ^2.  A$.  Trana.  1886,  Vol  V.  169. 
BUTTBEFLIBS  are  very  nunierous  in  the 
South  and  Eaat  of  Asia,  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful.  They  are  classed  by  entomologists, 
in  the  insect  order  Lepidoptera.  The  largest 
and  most  gaudy  of  the  Ceylon  Lepidoptera,  is 
the  great  black  and  yellow  butterfly  the  Orni- 
tboptera  danins,  of  Gray.  Its  upper  wings, 
which  often  measure  six  iaches  across,  are  of  a 
deep  velvet  black.  lu  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
Aiistolodhla  aadiMtel  leaf,  but  the  butterfly  on 
|he  beliotKope,    Fapilio  polymnestoTi  the  bbok 


and  blue  bntterfly,  feeda  on  the  nddj 
of  the  hibiscus  or  the  dark  green  fbliife  of  u 
citrus.  Papilio  Hector  has  erimaea  spots  mtn 
black  velvet  of  the  inferior  wings.    Wka  c 
aniioing  the  Lachea  valley.  Dr.  Uodur  bL-i 
the  caterpillar  of     tlie  awaUow-tail  baUcii 
(Papilio  machaon),  common,  feedbcoa  is^» 
liferous  plants,  as  in  England  ;  aad  a  Spbtt 
(like  8.  euphorbim)  wiia  devouring  theesfLc- 
bias  ;  the  English  Cynthia  caidai  (paintoi-lA.^ 
butterfly)  was  common,  as  were  "  solptwi 
"msrbUs,"    Poniia    (whites,)   '•  Uues."  •:: 
Thecla,  of  British  aspect  but  foreign  ipcdn 
Amongst  these,  tropieal  forma  were  rare,  avji 
one  fine  bUck  swallow-iail.— ZTooler,  foi  11, 
p.  63.   Tentuni'i  CepUn^    See  Lepidopiea 

BUTTER  MILK. 

Dhai Hnm.  I  SaUa,  also  Vsms^Til 

Moroo Tam.  I 

Buttermilk  forma  an  ingrfdient  ia  ea?. 
native  recipes,  it  is  used  by  chockkn  iar 
softening  leather —/{oAcfe,  3fJSS. 

BUITER  NUTS.     See  Caryocar. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.     See  (?hocoli« 

BUTTER  OF  NUTMEGS.  See  B*nc 
vegetable ;  Myristica  moschata. 

BUTTER  or  TALLOW- TRBB.  See  Birj 
butyracem  ;   Clusiacem. 

BU ITEBWORTH,  Major   General.  C  B 
an  infantry  officer  of  the   Madras  araj.  lit 
served  under  Sir  Thomaa  Pritsler,  K.  c'  E  a 
the  siege  and   storm   of    (^paldroog :  tcftk. 
with  the  army  in  Burmah  in   1825-6,  and  9^ 
sidea  miuor  affairs  waa  present  at  tbe  eaptc'v  c 
Melawn.  He  compiled  the  Madras  Boad  bo^ 
served  in   1834,  aa  Assistant  Quaiterwitr 
General,  in  the  field  force  srnt  agaiasc  C-c^ 
under  tbe  orders  of  Sir  David  FouUs,  K.  C  F 
and  was  three  times  wounded   while  kmiiK  i 
the  several  stockades.    He  served  nadet  h<^ 
(tenenii  Taylor,  C.  B.  in  Onmsttr  agaiail-' 
Khonds,  was   appointed  Quarlcrmaslcr  ti«»- 
ral  of  the  Madraa  Army  and  afterwards  ia  n; 
GoTcmor  of  the  Straits  Settlemeate*  Bora 
January  1801.  Ohiit,  4th  Noveoibv  ISii. 

BUTTI,  Gus.  Uinj}.  Candles* 

BUTTONS.    Eno. 

Kanehing 


*  •  < 


Bontoni..«....M   ......F^ 

Knopftfo'  •..  •*•  •«.On, 
Bottoun...    .•^.  ...Oir& 

Ounjdi ••  Btmk 

Bottoni ^It. 

Bahm Halat. 


^f? 

Pogowiaa^^..    ,i  • 

BotOBW.^.^ ^ 

Battaa Ttv 

Batteanlo.....  ..   ^7r. 


Buttons  are  made  from  metal,  sbeH,  wc^ . 
cotton  thread,  horn,  bone,  palm  seeds,  t*  * 
woods,  glaas,  wire,  mother  of  pesri :  jt(»  :*' 
cious  stones ;  agates,  linen,  velvet*  sstta,  ir*^ 
tine,  and  embroidered  stuff  of  all  kmda.  F- 
mingham  is  the  great  seat  of  this  maan&n*" 
Those  of  metal  are  often  gill,  sad  fi«a  |^. -■ 
of  goUi  and  sosMtissea  1^  gnoM^  m 
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BUXUS  '8EMPERVIHENS. 


BTAH. 


rer  144  boe  iocii  buttons:   so  great  is  tbe 

risibiHty    of  that   precious    metal. — Toml. 

cCulloeh. 

BUTTOO-PA88ALET       KIRAI,     Tam. 

mils  eordifolia«  Lam.  B.  alba  Linn, 

BUTUM,  AsAB.  Pistacia  terebinthiis.  Tar- 

ntine. 

BUTWA8.  Hind.  Glycine, 

BUT Y RUM,  Lat.  Bntter. 

BUVUSHIRUM,   Sans,    rhyllanthus    ni- 

BUWAH-LUVUNG,  Bali.  Clones. 
BU-WAH-PA,  Bali.  Nutmegs. 
BUWAYA.  See  Giocoditidte. 
BUXUS,  a  genus  of  plants    whose  species 
otd  the  Taluable  Boxwood.      Of  the  two 
irapean  species  B.  semperrirens  and  B.  Ba- 
ltics, the  former  is  the  common  Box,  and 
ms  a  lariee  evergreen  bush  or   small  tree, 
nmoQ  all  over   the  south  of  Europe  from 
tin  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  even  so 
'  as  the  north  of  Persi*  into  the  N.  W.  Hi« 
ilftya.     The  Himalaya  Box-wood  is  known 
Pabnr  Lakri.     Mr.  Dunlop  aaw  a  jiin}{le  of 
is  plant  at  Sem  Kharrak,  beyond  Hamnee, 
e  trees  as  tall  as  English  firs  and  some  of 
em  as  thick  round   as  a  man's   body*    The 
itf  supply  of  Box-wood  for  Europe  is  derived 
>m  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
aa  Minor.      A  distinction  is  drawn  between 
Farkey"  and  "  European*'   Box-wood.    The 
ter  is  more  curly,  softer,  and  paler  than  tiie 
'oer.    Or.   Royie  has  called    attention  to 
1X08  emsfginatusj  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 
veral  Asiatic  woods  have   been   discovered 
tb  much  of  the   appearance  of  the  common 
iwood.  The   Karens    furnished  Dr.  Mason 
th  specimens  of  a  wood  not  light,  but  scarce- 
to  be  distinguished   from    the  box -wood  of 
irope ;  he  had  never  seen  the  tree,  though  he 
(Bed  ii    a  Murraya.     Dr.    Wallich  found 
iQcles  eordifolia  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
KS()y,  with  *^  wood  coloured   like  that  of  the 
X  tree  but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same 
w  Teiy  closegrained.*'     One  Tavoy  tree,  he 
fs  has  a  strong  touj(h  wood,  in  grain  like  box. 
%.  Cyc    p.  704.  Dr.   Mason,    Moyie*a 
l^.  Sim.  Sot.  p.  827*   See  Engraving. 
BUXUS  CH1NEN818,  Lam.    The  China 
X  tree,— Fo^^. 

BUXUS  EMARGINATU8,  WallAch.  This 
>x>wood  tree  was  introduced  into  Britain  from 
i  Hioialaya  and  the  wood  appears  as  good 
d  compact  u  that  of  the  box-wood  in  use  in 
irope.  But,  on  actual  comparison,  is  found 
be  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  though 
e  them  in  other  respects.  Wood  cuts  have 
^  engraved  upon  this  wood  which  has  the 
vantage  of  being  of  considerable  size  and 
ickncss.— ^ly.  Cyt.  Boyle,  III.  Him.  BoL 

^^XUS  8EMPERYIRENS.— Zia«. 


CHkai  of  Jhelam 
Samshad,   Sbamaj  ; 

»led  dhAwi  of  Beas. 
Papraag  o£  „ 


Shan^Lsghune   of  Tr." 

Indus. 
P»pri,   Pftpar   ol   Sntlej 

and  Bavi, 

This  grows  in  northern  Persis,  is  abnndant 
near  Manikaran  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  Dr« 
Stewart  says  from  being  lopped,  it  is  general- 
ly seen  as  a  shrub,  but  at  times  grows  to  a 
tree  of  some  girth,  locally  only,  on  the  Sutltj 
and  Beaa,  upon  the  Rattan  Pir,  near  Punch, 
above  Rawul  Pindi,  in  the  Salt  Range,  and 
Trans-Indus.  Mr.  Watson,  Madhopur  Work- 
shops, statea  that  the  wood  is  noi  equal  io  that 
of  olive  (see  Olea),  but  he  thinks  the  specimen 
most  have  been  an  inferior  one  or  badly  season- 
ed. It  is  earried  to  Umritsur  and  other  places 
in  the  plains  to  be  made  into  combs,  <  but  the 
supply  is  probably  getting  exhausted. 

The  leaves  of  the  box  are  poisonous  to  the 
camel.  Dr.  Cleghom  says  this  ia  found  io  the 
Sutlf-J  valley  between  Rampor  and  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Wood  hard,  heavy, 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  the  box*woods  of 
Europe.  Used  in  the  Schools  of  Art  throufeh*- 
out  India  for  wood  engraving  and  used  for 
plugs  for  rifle  h\i\\»i^.^Cleghorn^  Fwfjab  Re* 
port,  p  63.  Powell's  Hand-Book.  Dr.  J.  X. 
Stuarts  M.  B. 

BUYO  of  the  Philippines  is  the  betel,  the 
sirih  of  the  Malays  and  Piper  betel  of  botanists. 
'^Crawfiard  Dictionary f  page  78. 

BUYO,  in  Tagala,  Sweet  potatoes. 

BUYUR,  Bbng.    Jujube,  Zizyphns  jujuba. 

BUZ,  Pers.  a  kind  of  antelope  or  long- 
horned  moun tain-goat j  called  Tish  by  the 
Arabs. 

BUZA,  Hii{D.  Hordeum  hexastichum. 

BUZGUND,  Hind.  Gulpista.  Pistachio  nut. 

BUZLI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUZOIEE.  The  Sepah  and  Buzotee  are 
amall,  but  very  brave  Afghan  tribes,  the  Buzotee 
numbering  500,  and  the  Sepah  300  fighting- 
men.  They  live  in  tolerably  close  connexion 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Afridi, 
and  manage  to  hold  tiieir  own.  After  the 
British  acquisition  of  the  Puigab  they  acted 
up  to  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  geuerally  behaved  well  to- 
wards the  British. 

BUZaR-UL-BHANG  also  Sikran  ?  Urma- 
nikon.  Abab.  Henbane  seed. 

BW^,  Bt7EM.    Careya  arborea,  Roasb. 

BWAI-JIN,  BuRM.  Bauhinia  anguina, i?odr5« 
and  B.  racemosa,  Z. 

BUZRAK-OTUNA,  P  Arab,  or  Buzrkaloo- 
na,?  Arab.  Plantago  itpaiebula.    Spogel  Seed* 

BUZft  UL-BUNJ-AHMAB.  Abab.  8eeda 
of  Cleome  viscose. 

BUZR-UL-SHIBBT,  Arab.  Dill  Seed. 

BUZRUK,    Arab.    Linseed. 

BYAH,  a  river  near  Dewree  in  Mnscuffet- 
poor. 
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.  -  BTAcKED,  yUo  BYAKOQB,  B*^.  Indiip  ] 
^nigbtshade ;  BoUBam  ladieum. 

BTANSE,  a  para  ia  Qorhwal,  ia  whioh  are 
nine  villages  and  184  hoases,  the  people  who 
oeoupy  foair  of  the  Gurhwal  paaaea  are  Bhot, 
.tbose  In  tli6  Darma  past  are  said  to  be  Bfon- 
gols  left  bjT  Timttr.  See  Qurbwal. 

BYA.T,  a  powerful  tribe  which  eame  origi- 
nally from  Tartary  with  Chenghis  Khaa.  They 
.were  long  settled  ia  Asia  Minor  ;  and  a  numb«r 
of  them  fought  in  (he  army  of  Bajaaet  againf t 
Timnr.  After  his  defeat^  many  of  the  families 
of  this  tribe  were  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  tlw 
^roTince  of  Diarbekir  •  but,  having  qnarrelled 
with  its  ruler,  they  went  to  the  territories  of 
Baghdad,  where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  Shah 
Tamasp,  who  brought  them  into  Persia.  One 
half  was  settled  at  SouJ-BulAgb,  a  district  of 
Teheraa;  and  the  remainder  at  Ashraff,  in 
Maaenderan.  They  remained  on  these  lands 
•till  Abbas  11.  transplanted  a  number  of  them 
.to  Khoraasan.  The  Byat  are  still  more  numer- 
ous in  Turkey  thsn  in  Ferna,  but  in  the  latter 
-eoontry,  in  the  reign  of  the  Suffavean  monarahs^ 
they  were  registered  at  forty  thousand  famiHee. 
— MahoUa  Sktory  o/Fmia,  Vol.  IJ,p.  318, 
.fll9* 

BTBLU8,  the  modern  Djebail  or  Gebyle. 
^Byblus  was  a  oonsfderable  seaport  town  under 
the  kings  of  Antioeh.  Djebail  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
of  moderate  hei«»ht,  with  square  towen  at  in- 
tervals; Djebail  if  one  dav's  jonrney  from  Tri- 
TK>li. — RMnBons's  TraveU,  ^^ol.  II.  p,  52. 

BTCE,  a  rajpat  race  who  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  36  royal  tribes.    They  eive  their  name 
to  the  Bycewara  district  in  the  Doab, 
-     BTEW.  B9R1C.  Dilienia. 

BYGOOL.  See  Canat. 

BY-IT-ZIN.  BuRM.  Antidesraa  paniculsta. 

BTLTJ:  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  fiaiti  people 
now  inhabiting  little  Thibet.  They  have,  on 
the  east,  the  Khor  country  which  is  inhnbited 
by  a  people  supposed  to  be  the  Ohaunndi 
Scythae  of  Ptolemy. — Cunningham. 

BINBB  ARBaCK.  Arrack  from  Caryota 
urena. 

BYNQUN,  DuK.    Brinjal. 

BYNSA,  one  of  the  aeveo  branches  of  the 
Baaeegar  race. 

BYEAOI,  AvoLO-HiNO.  For  Viragi  (vi-pri- 

vative,  ra^i^  pataion)  hindu  vaishnava  aseetics  ; 

the  foilowera   of  Bamanuid  and  Kabir  form 

their    prineipsl    sub-divisions.      See  Dadu  ; 

.Kabir;  Kamanund ;  YairagL 

BYHDy  ampagat  the  Bajput  rao^s,  the  bless- 
ing of  a  bard  to  a  ruler.  Wheuevtr  a  Sukta- 
wut  chief  eotera  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  or 
tak'ea  his  seat  among  bia  bvother  chiefs,  the 
.bards  atill  salute  him  with  the  dying  worda  of 
Ballo 


DpOPlh  d»Ur^Cha<^g90Qih  joqjsr,  Uflno, 
Mooltan-ka^agguly  meaning  d9ttbl€gifu,"ii(. 
fold   sacrifice  '  that  is  to  say  with  iaer^  .• 


their  prinoe'e  favour  the  sacrifiee  of  ther  ,h 
would  progreas;  and  which,  for  thewt- 
euphony  probably,  preceded  the  bjrd  ni 
the  founder, — "di  Sorrier  to  Kho/ra»$MVu 
Mooltan.*'  The  bjrd  of  tbe  Uiosdsr^  i 
'*  Dos  sehes  Mewar  ka  bur  kewar"  ck  pCTu 
of  the  (en  tbonaand  [lowos]  of  Mewir."  J  - 
related  that  Sukta,  jealotia  of  so  sasept;  i 
byrd,  complained  that  nothing  was  left  for  t: 
when  the  master  herd  replied,  he  wm  "  k'^ 
war-ka-Aggul/'  the  bar  which  aeeans  tbe  kr 
—Kemr  Toga  Bq^asihm^  VoL  L  f.  35* 

BYSOA»  a  river  near  OhaMpar  ea:i 
ment* 

BYdSUS,  a  long,  delicate,  lustrooa,  ui  •  ■ 
fasciculus  of  filaments,  by  which  toiM  rf  •  ■ 
conchiferous  moUusks,  for  example,  tbtHft 
cea,  mussels,  and  Mal1eaoeji|  hammer  ^t.-^ 
are  moored  to  rocks,  %c.  ia  an  atieab^-  < 
muscular  fibres  dried  up  in  one  part  i\» 
extent,  but  still  eoiitnetile  and  in  s  hrn^ ».' 
at  their  origin.  The  tendinous  foot  «r  }^ 
soarca  and  Tridscna  seems  to  be  a  step  tD*i  i 
the  organisation  of  a  true  byssus.  Tbe  \is^^ 
of  the  great  Pinna  of  the  Mediterrneas  b  •  i 
fleshy  sac  or  sheath  at  the  base  of  tk  f- 
which  is  attached  towards  the  middle  of  U«. 
dominal  mass  of  the  animal.  Ia  ItiJi  r. 
manufactured  Into  varioua  articles  •  id!!  u-i 
are  few  museums  without  a  glove  or  i  itccr^ 
woven  oat  of  this  substance.  In  the  irnt  L 
hibition  of  I8SI  a  laige  numb^ofsrlidnvr 
exhibited  manufactured  from  this  sabtuas.H 
well  as  specimens  of  the  silk  for  mskiag  if- 
Bng.  Cyc.  p.  707. 

BYTTNERIA,  one  speeies  hniiahei  t  »»' 
of  great  iflasticity  and  strangtb,  ihe<i«^-'-^ 
with  1,351  Ibsi,  being  H  inehei,  the  ^tc%t 
was  drawn  threuich  tbe  supports,  harisf  u*  • 
bearing  on  each  tt^d  of  I  ineb  ;  aa  n^^/f 
wood  for  guv  carriages  — Mt^  (kmfir^ 

BYTTNERIA  HERBACBA« 

Arve-kesraj,  Ta& 

A  vei7  common  little  heibaaeoas  phtf  ■<■ 
red  and  yellow  flowera,  oaed  aa  gneo. 

BTTURNEE,  river  riaea  near  LoMc^-t 
in  Lat.  98<»  2tt  :  bn.  84^  5S'  K.  rut  ^ 
8.  W. ;  8.  E.  ;  B.,  into  the  1^  of  Bmc»  -' 
Dhumrah  river.  Lengthi  8«Sm.  b  f^*" 
the  Sunk,  95m.  About  9S,00*  i^.  s  •" 
drained  by  the  Brahminy  aod  fi^tantf 
is  sacred  in  hindoo  mythology,  wof^  <*** 
daily  at  its  aonroe.  It  nms  acar  h^-* 
poor,  in  Cuttack. 

BYZANTIUM  of  Ptolemy  is  sappetai  )•  *' 
theB^labhiof^iiaacnt.  telndia,iv^^l^^^* 
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CABINET. 


CABO  N£GaO. 


C.    This  English  letter  has  sometimes  an    in   which  the    ohjeet    was   enclosed  ;    and 


ipen,  sometimes  a  hard,  and  sometimes  a  soft 
)r  Bibiianfe  aonod,  as  in  the  English  words  oom- 
D«Dced,  city.  There  is  no  letter  in  Arabic,  Per- 
an,  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Maratbi,  Guza* 
&thi,  Beiigidi,  Urya>  Teluga,  Karuata,  Tamul 
rMftlayaiam,  with  two  such  similar  powers, 
nd  it  is  on  thisaocoant  that  Cashmere  is  so 
ften  written  Kashmir;  Cabool,  Kabool;  San- 
erit,  Sanskrit ;  Carnatic,  Karnatik  ;  (Jutch, 
[u*ch)  (be.,  ke.  The  sounds  prodaoed  by  the 
toglish  compounds  of  ch,  as  in  child,  have 
iogle  letters  with  corresponding  powers  in 
U  those  tongues,  and,  in  all  but  Tamil,  ch*h 
tso  has  equivalents  modified  in  compound 
itters,  bat  there  is  no  letter  which  has  two 
mods  of  ch,  as  in  character,  child.  See  ch. 
CAAT,  or  KAAT,  or  KAT,  or  CA ATU  in 
16  Dravidian  tongues  means  wild,  uucultiva- 
id  or  crude. 

CAAT-AMUNAK.  Tam.  Jatropha  curcas. 
CAATAliUNAK  YENNAI.    Tam.  Ja- 
rophji  curcas  oil. 

CAATCARNAU-KALUNO.    Tam.  Bnr 
otttinia  poly  phy  Hum. 

CAAT  ELOOPEL     See  Eloopei  Poo. 
CAATBYALOOMICUE  MAEUM,  Tam. 
talantis  monophylhi, 

CAAT  KOORUNDOO.    Tam.    TrichUia 
iiinoaa. 

CAAT-KUSTOORI.    Mal.  Abelmosehus 
loscbatos. 

CAAT  MALLIKA  VAYR     Tam.    Jas- 
inam  root 

CAAT  MOORANQY  VAYR.    Tam.  He- 
ftaram  seiknoides. 

CAAT-SIRAGUM.    Tam.    Vernonia  an- 
leltnintica;  Fleabane^ 

CAAT  SIRAOUM  YENNAI.    Tam.   Oil 
f  Vernonia  anthelmintica. 
CARAB'CHINI.    Qu2.  Hind.  Cubebs. 
CABBAGE.     Brasbica  oleracka. — This 
^etable  is  ndsed  from  seeds,  and  cuttings  ; 
N)aires  a  free  open  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
ater ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  round  the 
luts  should  be  repeatedly  hoed  to  keep 
open  and  free  of  weeds.     The  seeds  should 
i  sown  some  time  before  the  oommencement 
'  tbe  N.  E.  Monsoon  at  Madras,  in  a  well 
rtpared  bed,  not  too  rich.-— «/tf/rtfy. 
CABBAGE  SEED  OIL.    Sne  Oil. 
C AB A  N .    In  the  Philippine  islands,  a  mea* 
ire  of  capacity. 
CABANia  See  Mirafra. 
CABINET,  little  cabinets  of  silver  are  worn 
fall  tbe  Jnngom  sect  of  hindus,  each  con- 
dning  the  conical  emblem  of  Siva,  the  Hn- 
iim  of   the   hindtts,   the   phallus  of   the 
'Teeb,  and  the  priapua  of  the  Romana*  The 
tl^rnaole  of   Molooh,  mentioned  in    Acts 
^-  43,  waa  doabtteui  a^  hind  of  cabinet, 
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the  shrines  uf  Diana  were,  most  probably, 
of  the  same  constructiou  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  medal,  with  a  figure  of  Diana's 
shrine,  shows  pointed  cones  and  a  semi-luue. 
Bacchus  brought  his  thyrsus  from  the  East 
when  he  returned  from  his  Indian  expe- 
dition. It  was  said  to  have  been  surmount- 
ed by  a  fir  cone  or  pine,  but  a  recent  writer 
in  the  ''  Edinburgh  Review"  thinks  it  was  the 
date.  This  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  almost  every  hea- 
then diviuit}'.  The  date  palm  la  the  scriptu- 
ral emblem  of  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful 
and  good,  and  entered  largely  into  the  oma* 
mentation  of  temples. — Edinburgh  Ueview  ; 
Milner*i  Seven  Ghurehes  of  Ana^  p,  130. 

CABINET  WORK.  See  Damascus. 

CABLK    Eko. 

LftDgur  ki  raasL  Hiiin.       |  Amar.  Tel. 
Tali-iawuh.       Malay.    | 

In  Southern  Asia  some  cables  for  ships 
are  made  of  coir,  the  requisite  quantity  being 
laid  out  at  full  length  along  the  beach  or  other 
convenient  spot :  they  are  made  up  in  strands, 
and  twisted  in  a  very  simple  machine  ;  viz. 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  in  a  strong  board, 
across  which  three  or  four  pins  are  placed 
and  turned  like  the  screws  of  a  carpenter's 
bench,  by  as  many  men ;  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  is  fixed  to  a  large  revolving  piu,  which 
is  turned  round  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the 
strands  are  twisted,  the  horse  in  which  this  is 
fixed  is  drawn  nearer  to  tbe  other.  It  is 
evident  that  cable  strands  thus  laid  are  very- 
unequally  strained  ;  the  outer  lines  being  tight 
while  the  inu^  ones  are  slack.  By  laying  the 
strand  and  twisting  it  as  each  yarn  leaves  its 
s^arate  reel,  a  strand  is  formed  uf  which  each 
yam  bears  its  due  proportion  of  the  strain. 
Huddart's  patent  rope  was  laid  on  this  prin- 
ciple: the  necessary  apparatus  for  winding  oS 
the  yam  might  be  readily  made.  Cables  for 
the  Shakespear  bridges  are  formed  of  the 
c<mntry  rattan.  In  the  Red  Sea  those  formed 
of  the  coating  of  the  brandies  of  the  date  tree 
are  used  ;  and  the  same  material  with  a  pro- 
portion of  -fibre  of  the  Kaldera  bush,  the 
Fandanta  od6rati§e%mu9,  is  used  by  fisher- 
men in  forming  drag  ropes  for  their  nets  at 
Oopada.— if r.  Rhode,  MSS. 

CABO  NEGRO,  Spanish,  of  the  Philllpines, 
is  obtained  from  the  gomuti  palm,  Arenga 
fraeoharifera,  and  resembles  black  horse  hair.  ' 
It  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  branches,' 
in  a  matted  form,  interspersed  with  black 
twigsw  When  separated  from  the  latter,  it  is 
manuflMtured  into  a  cheap  and  durable 
cordage  chiefly  used  for  cables  and  standing 
rigging.  A  single  palm  in  its  life-time 
yields  two  crops  of  this  material,  each  amount* 
C  1 


CABUL. 

iog  to  about  lbs.  9.  The  twigs  are  used  as 
writing  pens,  and  also  as  arrows.  Under  the 
hair-like  material  a  soft  substance  is  besides 
collected,  used  as  oakum  for  caulkings,  and 
as  such  ezporled  to  China. —  )Valton*9  Slate, 
p.  119.     See  Gomuto. 

CABOOE.  SiMGH.  Lateritions  deposit,  said 
to  be  the  product  of  decomposed  gneiss. 

CABUL,  the  chief  town  of  Affghanistan, 
where  the  chief  Khan  rules.  The  bounda- 
ries of  Afghanistan  have  fluctuated  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  from  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Bennell  tells  us  ( Memoir ,  pages 
1 1 2  to  1 2 1)  that  Timur  in  his  route  from  Cabul 
towards  Hindoostan,  according  to  Sherif-ud- 
din,  went  by  way  of  Irjal,  Shenusan,  Nughz, 
Banou.(or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the  Indus, 
at  the  very  place  where  Jelal-ud-din,  king  of 
Kharazm,  fought  with  Jengis  Khau  and  so  hero- 
ically swam  the  river  after  his  defeat  in  122L. 
Timur  crossed  an  extensive  desert  in  his  way 
to  Batnir.  In  his  return  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains,  by 
Meliapur,  Jalliudbar,  aud  Jummoo,  to  the 
Indus,  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  manner  ;  aud  re- 
turned to  Samaroand  by  way  of  Bunnoo,  or 
Banou,  Nughz  or  Nagaz,  Cabul,  Bacalan, 
and  Termed. 

At  the  death  of  Timoor,  Afghanistan  com- 
prehended   the    principalities    of    Cashmir, 
Lahore,  Peshawur,  Cabul,    Bslkb,  Khulm, 
Kandahar,  Multao,  and  Herat ;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Beluchistan  as  well  as  Persian  Khorassan, 
acknowledged  her  as  suzerain.     Sind  alsoi 
though  not  having  paid  for  five  years  the 
tribute  agreed  upon  by   Mir  Fathah  Khan, 
chief   of   the    Talpooras,    was  nevertheless 
classed  as  amongst  the  number  of  her  depen- 
dencies.    Mr.  Aitcheson  tells  us  that    at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Doora- 
uee  empire,  extending  from  Herat  to  Cash- 
mere, and  from  Balkh  to  Scinde,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  and 
remained  uudivided  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
son Zeman  Shah.    Having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  powerful  Barukzai  tribe,  Zeman 
Shah  was  deposed  and  blinded  by  his  brother 
Mahmoodf  who    was  supported  by  Futteh 
Khau  and   the    Barukzai.    He    eventually 
died  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government 
at  Loodhiana.     In  1803,  Shah  Mahmood  was 
driven  out  by  Sujah-ool-Mulk,  the  younger 
brother  of  Zeman  Shah,  and  Shah  Suja  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  undivided  empire  of 
Ahmed  Shah  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
mission  in  1808.    This  mission  was  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  with  Shah  Suja 
the    means    of  mutual  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Affghanistan  and  India 
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CABUL. 

by  the  Persians  in  confederaey  with  tbeTieau. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  scarcely  left  OUboolcn 
Shah  Suja  was  driven  out  by  Shah  Mshwoi 
with  the  aid  of  Futteh  Khan.    Wasdcrjie; 
aboat  for  some  years  the  sport  of  ioitau, 
now  a  captive  in  Cashmere,  now  the  |»nsoMr 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at   Lahore*  in  Scpteabe 
1816  Shah  Suja  found  an  asylum  in  thf  fie 
tish  Territories  at  Loodhiana.    In  the  das- 
time  Futteh  Khan  Barukzai,  who  vtf  ut 
chief    support  of   Shah   Mahmood's  pp««f. 
having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  that  mourd, 
was  blinded  aud  slain.     The  death  of  Fattu 
Khan  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Banihu 
clan.     Of  the    twenty  brothers   of  FntKa 
Khau,  oue  of  the  youngest.  Dost  Mikoori 
Khau,  was  foremost  in  avenging  his  tauze 
Shah  MahuKKxi  was  driven   from  all  his  -if 
miuions,   except  Herat,  the  whule  of  Af 
ghaiiistan  was  parcelled  out  among  the  BtfL& 
zai  brothers,  and  in  the  confusion  coDieqKs: 
ou  this  revolution,  Balkh  was  seized  bj  (fe 
chief    of  Bokhara,   the  Derejat  by  lU.w: 
Singh,  aud  the  outlying  province   of  ^^: 
assumed  independence.    la  the  partitMr.  \ 
Afghanistan,  Ghuzni  fell  to  the  share  of  Iji: 
Mahomed,  but  he  soon  established  his  tavf 
macy  at  Cabool  also,  and   thus  becsme  i-i 
most  powerful  of  the  Barukzai  Sirdsn.   i* 
the  date  of   the  invasion  of  theooontn^/ 
the  British,  which  was  undertaken  is  ^r^ 
to  place  Shah  Suja  on  the  throne,  the  hu 
dom  consisted  of  four  subdivisions,  Csbul,  u' 
Huzara  country,  Candahar,  and  Herat.   Ta&:s 
in  this  extent,  Afghanistan  xa  bordered  o&  ^ 
north  by  Bokhara,  Kundnz,   and  Kafeiutu 
on  the  east  by  the  British  province  of  Peibw 
and  the  Soliman  range  of  mountaina ;  oc  '^« 
south  by  Beloochistau  ;  and  on  the  ven:  -^ 
Persia.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  saj 
is  about  six*  hundred  miles  ;  its  breadth  v 
sures  about  the  same  distance.    {TcwkK^t 
Ouiram  and  Havelock,  p.  85.) 

Shah  Sujah,  who  had  still  »  strong  per?  •< 
Cabool,  had  never  lost  hopes  uf  recoverifig  >>' 
kingdom,  and  theBritiah  nndertook  to  r«e!^ 
him.  This  they  accomplished.  Chbsi  v^ 
occupied  5th  August  1840,  bat  on  tW  '-| 
November  1841  an  insurrectioo  siud^«^ 
rising  drove  out  the  British,  and  otttfi;  ^ 
stroyed  their  armies  -,  it  was  however  rsoerr^ 
by  the  British  on  the  16th  Septeoibe  I*^ 
and  on  the  8th  November  the  town  «•  ^ 
stroyed  and  the  British  evacuated  the  ctm^,- 

The  races  occupying  AflTghsiiistin  tf*  ^ 
tinguished  by  marked  chancterieiiei)  f^ 
as  well  as  physicaL  General  Fcnier  uLm  -■ 
that  the  Afl^hans  of  Oaboi  eoseadcc  ii«B 
selves  aa  Indian  Afghani,  whenss  thai  ' 
the  Herat  say  thqr  are  KhonswM  ;«>«-> 
repudiates  another,  and  denieaitaAffghsa  or  r  - 
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CAfiUL 


CABUIi. 


tndtirara  is  not  the  least  sympathy  between 
them.  Aooording  to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people 
vho  dwell  aboat  Cabal  and  Slandahar,  Shora- 
irakand  Pishin  are  designated  B'r-Fashtan 
)r  Upper  Afghans  ;  and  those  occupying  the 
district  of  Koh,  which  is  near  India,  are  called 
[j'rPakhtiin  or  Lower  Afghans.  Persian  is 
:he  uffieial  hingaage  of  Afghanistan,  but 
lolloquiaily  the  Poshto  is  alike  the  common 
:ongne  of  the  nneduoated  people,  of  the  families 
if  the  Sudozye  king*,  and  of  the  dwellings  of 
;he  Amir.  There  are  however  two  divi- 
lions  of  the  Afghans,  termed  Pushtnn  and 
'ukhtnn,  who  speak  Pushto  and  Pnkhto  res- 
)ectiTeIy.  The  Pushto  being  the  western 
lidlect  with  affinity  to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhto 
he  eastern  with  many  Sanscrit  and  Hindi 
rords.  The  Pushto  is  spoken,  with  slight 
nriaiion  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
rom  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar 
0  Eaflristan  on  the  north ;  and  from  the  banks 
ifthe  Uelmundonthe  west,  to  the  Attok, 
Sindhn  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ;— through- 
Mtt  the  Sama  or  plain  of  the  Yusufzye, — the 
nountainous  districts  of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora, 
Siivratt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  borders 
)f  Little  Tibet, — a  tract  of  country  equal  in 


extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsniai  Also» 
throughout  the  British  districts  of  the 
Derajat,  Banu  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawar  and  the 
Samah  or  Plain  of  the  Yuzufzye,  with  the 
exception  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  speak  the  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant influx  into  India  of  Afghans,  as  conquer- 
ors and  settlers,  and  this  has  been  so  great 
from  particular  districts  that  some  tribes 
have  altogether  disappeared  from  Afghanistan. 
In  some  localities  in  India,  Afghan  settlers 
have  preserved  the  Pushto,  almost  in  its 
purity,  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from 
the  outset  married  amongst  themselves.  In 
some  parts  of  Bandalkand  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nawab  of  Raropnr,  whole  towns 
and  villages  may  be  found  in  which  the 
Afghan  language  is  still  almost  exclusively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  com- 
munication. Captain  Baverty  considers  that 
although,  on  numerous  points,  the  Poshto 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  Semitic  and 
Iranian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
construction  and  idiom  also  from  any  of  the 
ludu-Sanscrit  dialects. 


Military  Urength  of  ilM  States  of  Afyhanistan. 


Nations. 


i/ghan... 


Jzbek 


[azarah. 


Principalities  and 
Khanats. 


Cavalry  of 
each  State. 


ToUl 
Cavalry  of)  Infantry  of 


{Herat 
Kandahar 
Kabul 
Lash-Jowaine 

I^Khulm 
I  Balkh 
I  Siripool 
\  Akkchu 
Andkhoo 
Shibbergan  •• 
Meimana 
Zeidnat 
Poosht-koosh 
^  Yekenboling.. 
j  I  Deh-Zingey  . 
I  [Sir-Jingel     m 
rFirooz-kohi  ••• 

imak |  }  Kip-ohak 

(Taymooni     ... 


I 


8,000\ 

12,000  f 

21,000 

500 

8,000 

2,500 

2,000 

200 

1,800 

2,000 

1,500  j 

4,000 

5,000 

1,000 

400 

500 


3,750  I 
i  .200  j 


75,350 


each 
Nation. 


41,500 


each  State. 


18^000 


10.900 


4,950 


75,350 


{10,000  \ 
e,ooo/ 
10,000  ( 
5,000 ; 

f    3,0001 

1,000  I 

I     2,000 1 

{      -.       } 
600 

500 

1,300 

3,000 
300}^ 

1,200 
800  J 
r    6,400) 

\    400  y 

(  10,000) 


Total  In- 
fantry of 
each 

Nation^ 


31,00a 


I 

( 


61,200 


8,100 


5,300 


16,800 


61,200 


General 
Total. 


72,500 


26,100 


16,200 


21,750 


136,550 


Cabul  is  the  Urva  of  the  Vendidad.  ITrva 
eans  the  land  of  plains.  Bunsen  says  Cabul 
from  Kah,  Pera.  grass,  and  bnl  a  mutilated 
Tm   of    Urva,  Bvmsen's  Bgypty  lU,  483. 
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Townsend^i  Outram  and  Havelock,  p.  85.  Ra- 
veriy*8  Pushtoo  Grammar.  Aitcheson's  Trea- 
ties.  Ferrier'i  Journies.  RennelPs  Memoirs. 
Vigne  A  visit  to  Cabul,  Ghuzni  and  Afghan- 
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CACALU  KLSINIA. 


CACSALOT. 


iiinn,  by   0.  T.  Vigm,  Esquire,  F.  0.  S. 
London,  1860. 

OABUL  RIVER,  a  tributary  to  Indas^risea  in 
lat.  34°  lo'  N.,  Ion.  68"  1 0'  E.  near  Sir  i-Chns- 
nui,  in  Afghanistan,  at  an  elevation  of  8,400 
feet.  Its  course  generally  is  east  through  the 
valley  of  Cabul  and  plains  of  Jellalabad  and 
Peshawnr,  into  the  Indus.  Its  length,  about 
330  milen.  It  receives  the  Puitchshir,  120 
miles;  Tazao,  80  m. ;  Alinhang,  120  m. ; 
Soorkh-Rood,  70  m. ;  Koon6r,  230  m.  ;  Su- 
watk  150  m.  ;  and  about  42,000  square  miles 
are  drained.  It  is  not  navigable  along  the 
north  base  of  Khyber  Mountains,  except  on 
rafts  and  hides,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons  to  Dobundee. — Rep.  Son,  Gom, 

CABOOSE.     Anglo-Indian. 
Wooleve  meen,       Tam.  I  Eeeheegay  dtmtee,  Til. 
Nuddie  ka  Shaikra,DuK..  I 

This  fish  is  ooounon  at  Madras. — Aim, 
Mai.  Med,,  p.  155. 

CABRATi,  the  commander  of  a  Portuguese 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  which,  with  12,000 
men,  sailed  in  1499  to  India.  In  his  route 
he  discovered  Brazil,  A.  D.  1,500,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  then  sailed  to  Calicut. 
He  lost  four  ships,  in  one  of  which  Hartho- 
Inmew  Dias  perished.  The  Zamorin  at  first 
was  cordial,  but  being  instigated  by  the  ma- 
homedans,  attacked  their  fort,  and  killed  all 
the  Europeans.  Cabral  retaliated  by  des- 
troying ten  mahomedan  ships,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lisbon  in  July  1501. 

CABRAS  OR  GOAT  ISLAND.     On  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon,  in  lat.  13**  51'  N.,  l«»ng. 
120*  7'  E.,  is  a  low  flat  woody  island. — Hors- 
hurgh. 
'    CA  BURNT.    Sans.     White  Copperas. 

CACAHUETE.     See  Ground  Nut«i. 

CACALIA  COCCINEA.  This  flowering 
plant  will  grow  in  any  soil^  and  ia  mostly 
found  in  waste  places. 

CACALIA  KLEINIA.  Wight. 

Lisan  ul  saur,        Auab. 
Hart's  Mr,  Emq. 

Oleander  leaved  Cacalin, 

[Eno. 

The  leaves  resemble  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  stalks  are  prickly  and  covered  with 
white  spots.  While  fresh,  the  leaver  have  a 
strong  smell  like  hemlock ;  they  are  given  in 
decoction  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  lepra  : 
indeed,  in  the  elfiss  of  cases  in  which  sarsa- 
parilla  is  usually  employed  by  European 
practi  doners.  In  Bombay  they  seem  to  be 
highly  esteemed.  Honigberger  (p.  246)  states 
that  Cacalia  kleinia  is  much  used  by  maho- 
.medan  and  hindoo  practitioners,  but  very 
Httle  by  English  physirians ;  a  water  distilled 
from  the  leaves  ia  kept  for  use.  O* Shaughneisy, 
■  P»g«  420 .    Honigberg, 
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CACALIA  SONOHIfOLUL  Lni. 

8tv. 
Emilia  aonohifolUi  D.  C* 


Qfto  Buban.  Pkrr. 

Erfnina-Knllie.  TaM. 
Tenoa  pootoooalikel.TsL. 
Jimmudu. 


Shudimudi,  Bbso.  |  Pella  caandL    tf  lUi 

Udiraiu  paoum.      Saks.  | 

A  decoction  of  this  plant  is  Acensd  ant 
febrile  on  the  Malabar  cout^-^  ShaM§kiimj, 
page  420. 

CACAO.  Eno.,  FR.,lT^Po«T.,aiidSr.T» 
chocolate  uuta  or  8eed«»  termed  cacao,  ut  t:** 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Theohromei,  aneiei]^ 
tree,  native  of  the  Continent  of  Aa«nca»  be: 
now  naturalised  in  India.  That  taamM] 
grown  is  T,  eaeao  ;  but  Lindley  ounncnta 
two  other  speciea,  T,  hieolor,tk  native  d  Sa 
Qranada,  and  T.  gutanemm^  with  yelLw  L» 
era,  a  native  of  Ouiaua.  The  choeokte  phats 
sparingly  cultivated  in  India,  in  the  Fku^ 
pines,  and  the  northern  peninsalaofCtkt^ 
In  moat  oC  the  Philipinnea  it  is  oolUntW 
but  only  for  home  use,  and  the  qathtj  prv 
duoed  is  inferior  to  that  of  OoayaqoAiii 
other  parts  of  America.  That  of  tlit  H^i 
of  Cebu  is  the  beet|  being  worth  fna  U'- 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  prodod  oi  Mm 
other  islands.— -Crtta0iref  Didg^  psge  7& 

CACAO  BUriER.    Solid  oil  of  Tcr 
broma  cacao. 

CACARYKAL  Tam.  Cttauniimiineit» 

CACATUINA.  or  coeatoo,  a  sab  iai^ 
of  Birds  of  the  family  Psittaeidv  of  tbeucd-* 
Scansores.  See  Aves.^  Birds. 

CACIT.  SeeCutch. 

CACHALOT,  the  Physeter  macrooepb:* 
or  sperm  whale  ;  the  male  ranges  in  if  r: 
from  38   to   76  feet,  and  is  about  €0  ir 
in   the  average,   but    the   female  does 
exceed  30  or  35  feet  The  Cachalot  ii  «:^ 
out  symmetry,  of  a  prevailing  dull  black  cd^^ 
occasionally   marked    with   white,  «p(«»' 
on  the  abdomen  and  tail.     They  propd  ty. 
selves  round   by  striking   and  pdlingM^''^ 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  taiU.  ^  -' 
lower  jaw  is  diminutive,  slender,  sod  it  •  "• 
not  unlike  the  mandible  of  a  bird ;  ^  ^' 
of  the  upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  sg^  »'* 
are  of  great  solidity,  and  weigh  fn>o  ^ 
four  lbs.  each.     It  aponta  a  thick  irat«7  ai* 
from  its  nostrils  at  intervals  often  or  V.j^ 
minutes.     Its  valuable  fat  or  sperm  ti  d*--' 
situated  in  the  head.  It  ia  a  solid  aasi -^  *  '* 
yellow  oily  fnt.  weighing  between  t«e  «tar* 
tons,  in   a  hollow  of  the  head,  band  c«  • " 
upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  Iront  sni  i  *^ 
part  of  the  snout     The  cavity,  called  C*^  * 
situated  to  the  right  and  beneath  the  sp»)-  '• 
canal,  and  corresponds  lo  seariy  tbc  cr: ' 
length  of  that  tube.    It  ia  filled  with  1 1^ 
delicate  well  of  cellakr  tissne^  eonluBits 
large  coIIb  a  limpki  and  oily  fioid,  vfcKt 
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CACTUS  INXUCUS. 


CADJAN. 


ibented  oo  theal^litett  foio«L  Tbe  quantity^ 
biefly  Bpermaceti,  oootained  in  this  siDgalar 
eoepUcie,  is  oftoa  vary  oonmderable,  and 
etrly  500  gallons  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ue  of  one  whale.  It  has  been  noticed  in  tbe 
leditenaneau,  and  a  stray  individnal  in  the 
bimes. — Hartvfig. 

CACHAO,  the  capital  oC  Tonking,  is  about 
4  miles 'ip  the  river.     Till  the   end  of  the 
ith  century,  there  was  a  trade  with  this 
lace  by  Earopeanai — Hortburgh, 
OACHAB,  a  district  in  Bengfa,with  its  chief 
)wn,  Sitcbar,  a  civil  station  30O  miles  from 
aieatta,  batlt  on  tbe  Barrak  river.    Cachar 
iatrict  is  on  the  north  and  east  of  Silhet. 
be  Burmese  invaded  it,  bat  were  again  ex- 
slled  during  the  first  Burmese  War,wben  the 
gitimate  mjah^  Govind  Chnnder,  was  restor- 
l  by  a  Treaty.      On  the  southern  frontier  of 
Achar  lies  the   territory  of  the  Lhooshai 
ookee,  a  most  warlike  tribe,  who  in  1848-49 
roTeoptheKookee  from  the  south  iiitoCachar, 
ot  Colonel  Lister^  by  a  judicious  employment 
[  the  Rookies  as  soldiers,  exerted  such  a  salu- 
iry  iuiiuence  over  tbe  Lhoosbai,ttiat  they  have 
ever  given    trouble    since.    Tbe  Lhooshai, 
'>weTer,  are  in   their  turn  being  pressed  up 
^rthwards  byanothertribe  still  more  powerful 
i&n  tberaselves^  called  the   Poi,  who  are  ap- 
rmching  from  the  southeast.  The  hilly  tract 
ing  between  Cschar  andCbittagong  is  inhabit- 
1  by  the  Lhooshai,  who  claim  and  hold  all 
e  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of  tbe  pa- 
Hel  uf  the  latitude  of  Chatterchoora  Hill,  and 
«t  of  Hill  Tipperah  to  the  Tepai   River  is 
«  Burmese   frontier. — Aitchiwn't  Treaties^ 
Cm  page  77.  Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol,  XII,  p.86. 
«  India,    p.    317,340,    Kri8hna,    p.     546, 
oki,  Nagu,  Polyandra,  107,  Tea. 

CACHARA,    in    long.     83^30'   E.,    and 

t.  25^^29'  N. 

CACHAR    KALUNG.     Tam.    Dioscorea 

ita. 

CACHETS.     Fr.  Seals. 

CACHOU.       Fb.    Catechu. 

CACSHA,  in  the  astronomy  of  thehindue, 

e  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  circle  which  an- 

nt  astronomers    called  the  Deferent ;   for 

6  Cacsha  carries  Epicycles,  (Paridhi)  like 

8  Deferent. — Warren, 

C  ACTACEiE,«r  Cacte»,tha  LidianFigTribe 
exogenous  plant8,  many  genera  of  which 
)  found  in  8.  £.  Asia.  Some  of  its  species 
I  the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect.  Qf  these 
*■  Opuniia  tuna  seems  the  most  employed 
Peru ;  O.  Hernandaii  is  the  most  cele« 
ited  in  Mexico ;  and  0.  cocIienilUjera,  the 
tivc  province  of  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
—JCngl,  Cyc.  p.  710,  VoigLp.  60  to  64. 
CACTUS  INDICUS.  Rom.  Under  this 


Panjab,  on  which  the  wild  cochineal  insect 
feeds.  It  is  the  Prickly  pear  of  the  British,  the 
Kabuli  Tsni,  Kangi,  Qangi,  Sho  and  Chu  of 
tbe  Panjnb.  Cactus  plants  are  a  very  small 
division  of  a  large  family.  Dr.  Stewart;  V(ngt, 

OACTE^.     See  Cataceee. 

CACYNNAMA.    Sinoh.  Cinnamon. 

CADABA  INDICA,  Lam.  W.  k  A. 

Syw. 
StrsBmia  tetrandra,  Rozb. 


Indian  CudabA,  Bko. 
Ada-moriuika  TsU 
Cbekooadi 


ff 


Ohimnrada       TiL. 

Polumorinika 

Vula. 


»» 


If 


>i 


The  Indian  Cadaba  is  a  straggling  shrub ;  its 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  of  a  dingy  white, 
nearly  throughout  tbe  year,  very  common 
about  Mussulman  burial  grounds.  C.  Indica^ 
Lam.,  and  C.  trifoliata  W.  and  A.,  are 
plants  of  Coromandel. — RiddelL 

CADALACCA.    Mal.    Cicer  arietinam« 

CADALaY.  Tam.  and  Cak.  Cicer  ari^ 
tinum. 

CADALI.     Sans.    Mosa  paradiaiaca. 

CADALI  PUA.  Tam.  Lagerstramia 
reginee. 

CADAMBA  JASMINIFLORA.  Lutk. 
Gnettarda  apeciosa.     Linn. 

CADAVAND  in  long.  74°  19'  £.,  and  lat 
14^.60  N. 

CADDERAMAN,  in  long.  73"^  3'  £.,  and 
lat.  21''  15'  N, 

CADDIS- WORM.  These  insects  are  found 
in  all  tropical  Asia.  They  belong  to  the  family 
LeptoceridiB,  and  tbe  genus  Setodes  contains 
several  of  them  ;  they  are  enclosed  in  oases 
with  projecting  shields,  and  probably  crawl 
along  the  bottoms  of  shallow  streams^  so  that 
when  their  head  is  protruded  in  search  of 
food,  the  shield  protects  them. — Hartwig. 

CADELARI.  MaIiKAL.  Achyranthes  aspera. 

CADESIA.  The  battle  on  the  pkins  of 
Cadeeia  on  the  border  of  the  Euphrates, 
fought  in  A.  D.  636,  eealed  decisively  the 
fate  c)f  Iran.  This  battle  endured  for  three 
days  :  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  lost  about 
8000  men,  while  the  loss  on  the  Persian  side 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000.  See  Kadesia. 

CADJAN.  AngloMalat. 


Jowli. 

Qui. 

Tennam  oltf. 

Tav. 

Juwli. 

HncD. 

Tati  akn. 

TSL. 

Panuam  ol^. 

Tam. 

Cobar6aku. 

•■ 

A  commercial  word,  used  by  the  British  in 
India  for  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
and  palmyra  palms  ;  they  are  largely  used  as 
thatch,  which  resists  the  rain  better  than  tiles  : 
but  rtK)f6  made  of  them  should  be  relaid  before 
tbe  commencement  of  the  rainy  season: 
149,500  were  imported  into  Bombay  ia  the 
year  1850-61.  The  books  of  palm  leaves 
are  called  kavile  in  TeL  •  They  are  prepared 
'Q«,  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart  mentions  a  plant  of  the  from  the  palmyra,  and  fan  or  cocoanut  palm, 
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C^SALFINIA  BONBUCELLi. 


C^SALFIMIA  COBUKLL 


and  written  on  with  an  iron  style.  See  Ola. 
Gocoanut  palm.  Cadaba  indica.  Fan-palm, 
palmyra,  cocoanat. 

CaBJU.  Malay,  Anacardiam  occidentale. 

CADMILUS.    Tuscan.  Camillas. 

CADON.  Three  leagues  make  a  cadon. 
SonnercU  Voyages^  p.  6. 

GiE!CUM,agenas  of  molluscs.  SeeMollusca. 

CiELOPS.  Blyth.  General  character  of 
Bhinolopbus  and  Hipposideros,  but  the  tail 
and  oalcanea  wanting,  and  the  intercrural 
membrane  acutely  emarginated  to  the  depth 
of  an  even  line  with  the  knee».  The  propor- 
tions of  the  wings  and  the  development  of  the 
antebrachial  membrane  are  the  name  ss  in 
I^ycteria.  The  fur  is  long  and  delicately  fine, 
as  in  true  Rhinolophus. — Blpth. 

CiELOPS  FRITHII.  Bltth.  Length  from 
nose  to  romp,  about  1|  inch  colour  dusky  or 
blackish,  the  fur  tipped  with  dull  ashy-brown 
above,  and  with  paler  and  somewhat  albescent 
ashy  below  :  the  membrane  fuscous.  Inhabits 
the  Soondurbuns  of  Lower  Bengal.- .Vr.  Bfyth. 

CiBSALPINEiE  or  CiESALPINlADS. 
Brown.  TheCoesalpinese  abound  in  tropical  and 
warm  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  few,  as  Cercis  sili- 
quaatrnm,  spread  into  more  northern  latitudes. 
Some  are  highly  ornamental.  The  wood  of 
many  is  red-coloured  and  antringent.  Hy- 
mensea  courbaril  yields  a  resin,  the  Gum 
Aaime  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of 
some  are  purgative,  as  of  the  Cassia  Sennas 
and  of  the  Tamarind, — Royle, 

CiESALPINIA.  A  genus  of  plants,  some 
of  the  species  of  which  are  useful  trees  or 
shrubs.  Of  the  Indian  species,  the  C.  bon- 
dueella  and  G.  digyna  are  climbing  plants,  of 
which  their  seeds  and  oils  are  used  in  medi- 
olne.  The  pods  of  C.  ooriaria  or  sumach ,  a 
■mall  tree,  are  used  as  a  tannin  «r  material ;  C. 
panieulata  is  a  magnificent  climber  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  C.  sappan  yields  one  of  the 
Branl  woods  of  commerce.  The  fleshy  pods  of 
a  Caesalpinia  are  largely  used  as  soap  in  all 
parts  of  China,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
market  town.  G.  Bimas  grows  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

OiESALPINIA  BONDUCELLA,Flkmino. 

Syn. 
Ouilandina  bondnc,  Linn. 
Cssalpinia  bonduc,  Rozb. 


Akul-mookt. 
Nitft  Knrunja, 
Ka4eu&-dsa, 


Ar. 
Bcxo. 

BURX. 


Hind, 


Katkaliga 

Kalka  nnga  „ 

Kattikatti  Malay. 

Kaliohi  kai  Tax. 

A  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  kamels  are  very  bitter ;  redaoed  to  pow- 
der and  mixed  with  blaek  pepper  they  are 
naedin  3  to  6  gr.  doses  in  ague  with  the  best 
resalts.  The  seeds  yield  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
and  retin.    The  root  is  deemed  in  Amboyna 
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to  be  a  good  tonic.  It  giowi  in  htd^  v» 
gardens  at  Ajmeer.  3omdwiudmi,Qahd 
kai  yennai.  Tarn.,  is  ifacoil  of  its  cchudod  leri 
The  nuts  are  trregalariy  roond,  and  grer ;  tif 
almond  is  white,  very  hard,  and  intondy  bt 
ter  ;  and  gets  a  blood  red  colour  fran  tttr : 
acid.— J/tf(/.  Top.  of  Ajmere.  aSL.pZW 
Btng.  Phar.^  p.  405.  FartMtm^t  Saidittct,  f 
146.  SeeCedrela  toona.     Linm. 

CiESALPINIA    BRASILIENSIS.    Set 
Caesalpinia  sappan.     Dyes. 

CiESALPINIA  CORIARIA,  Wiudr 
Poinciania  ooriaria,  «7««f . 
Libi  Libi.  Edo.  I  Dibi  DM.         Es. 

Divi  Divi.    „  |  AmcricM  mMcb  ,. 

This  small  tree,  met  with  in  gird«ii  it 
Madras,   is  now  growing  pleiitifally  abc.: 
Singapore,  Salem,  Bangalore,  Hoonioor  tii 
at  Chioacole.  It  is  a  native  of  Sonth  Amrn-. 
but  in  1842  was  introdu*^  by  Dr.  Wiliii 
into  the  Botanical  Qardena  at  Galea tta.  Fr^ 
thence,  seeds  or  young  plants  wen  uat : 
Madras  and  cultivated  in  the   Hortieaissii 
Gardens.  The  seed  pods  have  been  ezteou^*? 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  tlib  porp-v 
are  considered  superior  to  all  the  lodiu  %' 
tringents.    Leather  tanned  in  this  vsy  »  &- 
sidered  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  £«rp 
manufacture.  The  pods  are  oblong.am|»»^ 
somewhat  obtuse,  cnrved  laterally,  tke  ifirr 
side  being  concave  and  the  other  ooom.  ^• 
is  to  the  cnrved  pod  that  the  tomxusr*- 
term  of  Divi-Divi,  or  Libi-Libi,  is  gives.   7:^ 
average  produce  of  pods  from  a  fall  gro»»  ^^ 
has  been  estimated  atlOOlba.  weight,  •^ 
fourth  of  which  consists  of  seeds  or  i«i» 
leaving  about  76  lbs.  of  marketaUe  matter.  TW 
"Divi  Divi"  pods  are  of  a  dark  brown  «> 
externsUy,  when  ripe,  and  |  of  an  inck  t^ 
Underneath  the  outer  skin  of  the  pods  a&i  •" 
parated  from  theseeds  by  a  layer  of  woody ='  •' 
is  a  considerable  thickness  of  astringent  ei^ 
of  a  light  yellow  col<»r,  almost  puretK." 
slightly  darker  in  color  than  tiwt  msoBfa-:-' 
ed  from  galls,    about  60  or  65  per  cesi  • 
the  whole  pod    (excluding  seeds).    A*  ^ 
interval  of  six  feet  apart,  an  acre  of  ^  -  - 
will  contain  1210  trees,  yielding  ss  i^^ 
of  810  cwts.,  and  30  poands  of  dini*s  ' 
above  20  J  tons  of  marketable  matter,  wt«*  »* 
only    £5  per  ton,  £200.    The  qu>nt^ 
mucilage  it  contains  precludes  it  fivm  ^  ^^ 
of  dyers,  but  it  is  largely  used  by  corit* 
One  part  of  Divi-Divi  is  anifieteot  for  tiax.sj 
as  much  leather  as  four  parts  of  ^^  ■= 
the  process  occupies  only  one-third  of  tb»  ^'* 
The  selling  price  ranges  from  X8  to  ^*y 
ton.    The  imports  into  the  United  KofOvj- 
in  1844,  were  3,900  tons ;  in  1845  sod  :^ 
about  1,400  tons  each  year ;  imag  tb  i**  • 
quent  three  years  the  imports  wf«  x^- 
nominal,  but  in  1850  arenewtd  deiMiii"'* 
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C^ALPINU  SAPPAN. 


C^SALPINIA  SAPPAN. 


» liave  sprung  up,  for  2,770  tons  were  im- 
xUd  into  IdTerpooly  and  a  few  tons  into 
ondon.    The  ground  in    which    this  tree 
imits  of    being  caltivAted    ie  that    least 
Upted  to  the  staple  products  of  tropical 
l^icnkttre ;  Guinea  grass  may  be  profitably 
ued  beneath  its  shade.     The  wood  is  not 
lown,  bat  deserves    attention. — VaigL  M, 
'.  J.  R,  Dr.  Cleghorn's  Reports,  Ai  arkham^  p, 
}3.  Smmonds'   Camm.  FroducU^    p,   503. 
\iian  Annals,  No.  VIL^  page  120.  Juror^s 
tpori^    Madras    Exhibition    1855,     article 
Tanning  Materials^ 
CiESALPINIA  DIGYNA.  Rotolbb.    IV, 

Syn. 
C««alpinia  oleosperma.  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  2, 
357. 

CmolEnchi,  Bxir.  |  Nnnegaeb'cfaa,  TsL. 

Tliift  climbiug  shrab  grows  in  the  Penin- 
lU  of  India  and  at  Bhagulpore.    The  seeds 
eld  an  oil  used  in  lamps. 
CiESALPINIA   OLEOSPERMA.    Roxb. 
I  Ind,  Syn  of  Osasalpinia  digyna. 

:j:SALPINIA  PANICULATA,Hsoo  kouk. 
DIM.  A  magnificent  cliiuber  of  Sikkim, 
stooDJng  the  trees  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage 
id  gorgeous  racemes  of  orange  blossoms. 
ooier't  Him.  Jow.,  p.  25, 
CiESALPINIA  PULCHERIMA.  Swaetz. 
HDcisna  pnlcherima.  Linn. 
liESALPINA  PULICATA  ?  Wood  is  em- 
Djed  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  dye  stuff.  There 
Bvery  probability  of  its  becoming  an  establish- 
article  of  British  commerce. — Cat.  Ex.  62. 
CiESALPINIA  SAPPAN,  Limn.,  Roxb. 

Sapang.  Malay. 

Ka^a  sappan.         ,, 
ygia^pangam.  Malsal 


hs,  AllBOTK. 

kun.  A&AB. 

kkasx  BsNO. 

^  n'gyot  BuBM. 

fcUng.  BuK. 

Milittiliout.  DtT. 

nnn  wood.  Exo. 
^  wood  „ 

dwood.  „ 

udletto.  wood.,, 

isdeBr«nL  Fr. 

oQieDholz.  QsB. 

bffi.  Gxjs. 

kaiQ.  Hind. 
ttannr.  „ 

Snodelfinsile.  It. 
niDO.  „ 

5l>»ag.  Jav. 

^g.  Maub. 


Moluccas 


n 
»» 


Philippines 
Post. 
Saks. 
Sue  OH. 


Samya. 

Hero. 

Sibukao. 

PaoBrasiL 

Patanga. 

Patanghee. 

Madera  del    Brezil.    Sp. 

Sibnkas.  Tag. 

Ttiapansam.         Tam. 

Yattan^y. 

Pattungh. 

Pattanga  chakka.  Tkl. 

Bakkapu  chettu      ,, 

Bskama  chakka.    ,, 


99 

99 


Bokmo.  Ukxa. 

rhis  tree,  the  Yendna  of  Caesar  Frederich, 
the  various  names  will  show,  grows  widely 
(r  South-Eastem  Asia,  but  its  great  value 
ft  dye  wood  prevents  it  beiog  used  as 
tber.  It  is  a  very  important  article  of 
nmerce.  The  great  value  of  this  tree  eon- 
ts  in  its  wood,  which  is  called  in  commene 
kkmn  or  Sappan  wood.  3,670  tons  of  this 
<Ki  was  imported  into  England  in  1852,  at 
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£7  to  X 12  the  ton.  The  Brazil-wood  of  com- 
merce is,  however,  said  to  be  furnished  by  two 
species.  F6e  considers  the  Sappan  wood  of  the 
East  Indies  {Ccesalpinia  sappan)  to  be  one  of 
the  Brazil-woods  of  the  merchants.  But  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  species* 
and  possibly  of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De 
Candolle  and  Sprengel  doubt  whether  the 
Cassalpinia  tchina  f'ls  not  rather  a  Guilandina* 
The  bdst  Brazil-wood  is  said  to  come  from 
Pernambuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rain- 
I  ha  or  Queen's  Wood,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  royal  monopoly.  One  Bukkum  or  Sappan 
wood  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  0.  sappan. 
It  grows  in  the  North  Arcot  forests,  in  the 
Nallamallai  of  Cuddapah  in*  the  Kotah  jun- 
gles, is  a  native  of  Siam  and  Amboyna, 
is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Prome,  growing  on  the  small  hills  of  the 
place,  but  except  near  Thoungzai,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Rangoon  district,  where 
it  is  also  seen  in  small  quantity.  Dr.  McClel- 
land had  not  found  it  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,  or  in  the  larger  forests,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  amongst 
the  natural  productions  of  Pegu.  It  is  cul- 
tivated iu  Palghaut  for  the  purpose  of  dye- 
ing the  straw  used  in  mat-making,  and 
from  its  high  price  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
used  for  carpentry.  It  grows  to  a  larger  size 
in  China  than  India.  It  grows  with  great 
luxuriance  in  South  Malabar,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated rather  extensively  by  the  Moplahs,  who 
plant  a  number  of  the  seeds  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter.  The  trees  require  14  or  16  years 
to  como  to  maturity,  and  then  become  the 
girl's  dowry.  Dr.  Cleghom  saw  many  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nellumbuor  River,  and  thinks  the 
dye*wood  is  damaged  by  being  allowed  to 
fluat  in  salt  water.  It  grows  there  without 
any  care.  The  tree  is  not  indigenous  lu  tbe 
Bombay  forests,  but  the  wood  is  imported  in 
quantity  from  the  Palghaut  jiugles  (1)  for 
dyeing  purposes.  It  grows  freely  in  their 
cultivated  places  without  any  care,  but  the 
heartwood  is  dingy,  and  wants  that  fine  pink- 
ish red  which  the  imports  from  the  scMhern 
forest  have.  Its  extreme  height  in  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur  is  36  feet,  oircuxnference  2  feet, 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  iatersection  of 
the  first  brauch  is  8  feet ;  is  common  in  the 
Malayan  countries.  The  heart  of  this  being 
eat  into  chips,  steeped  for  a  considerable  time 
in  water,  and  then  boiled,  is  used  for  dyeing 
there,  as  in  other  countries.  The  cloth  or 
thread  is  repeatedly  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and 
hung  to  dry  between  each  wetting,  till  it  is 
brought  to  the  shade  required.  To  fix  the 
colour,  alum  is  added  ;  the  common  powdev 
used  at  the  Holee  festival  is  eitraeted  from 
the  wood  of  this  tree.  The  seeds  are  used  fov 
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CAQOAR. 


CAXBM. 


coloQiing  milk,  Manden^i  Hittory  of  Summiraj 
p.  95.  Voigt,  Oapiain  Macdonaid,  Dn,  Wight^ 
McCieUoHd,  Gib»on,  and  CUgharn. 
CufiSALPiNIA  8£PIARIA,  Roxb. 
Reichardiaf  decapetaln,  i^ott^ 
Hsoo-ky&D-bo,  Bubx.  I  Chillour.    Hsmp. 
Hysora  thorn.  £nq.      |  Kilgatch.        „ 

Qrows  ia  Kumaon,  Nepnul,  BeDgal»  Ave, 
Tavoy,  Mysore,  A  j  mire.  It  ia  a  acaudeiit  stroug 
armed  ahrob,  used  to  fence  ariiuud  fields, 
and  forming  a  splendid  iiiipenetruble  hedge, 
oovered  with  bright  green  leaves  and  large 
yellow  spikes  of  flowers.  Uyder  Ali  surround- 
ed fortified  places  with  it. —  Voigt,  Dr.  Irvine, 
Chow-chow, 

Ci£SAREA  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
deep  ditob,  the  ruins  stand  by  the  seaside, 
and  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  that  is  wash- 
ed by  the  wave8,a  view  is  ubtainfd  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Palestine  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Ja£fa. 
When  Skinner  passed  through,  the  area  uf  this 
once  proud  city  was  us«d  for  a  buriaUground. 
Shinnef'B  Overland  Journey,  Fo^  /.,  p.  155. 

CAFE.  Fb,,  It.,  Pokt.,  8p,  Coffee. 

CAFIR,also  Kafir,  a  term  employed  in  India 
to  designate  the  African  race,  usually  the  laige 
featured,  curly  haired  variety.  La  Bourdonnaia 
enlisted  many  into  his  army,  but  the  British 
in  India  have  never  employed  them.  They 
are  numerous  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  A 
small  number  were  employed  in  the  Ceylon 
Rifle  Corps  ;  comparatively  few  of  their  child- 
i:en  grow  up,  usually  falling  victims  to  pul- 
monary GomplMuta^-^Forbe?  SUven  Yean  in 
Ceylon,  Vol.  IL,  p.  32.  See  Kafir. 

CAFFREE  CHILLEY.  Capsicum  mini- 
mum* 

CA6AYANES  ISLANDS,  are  two  low 
woody  islands  of  considerable  size  lying  54 
miles  westward  of  Negn»8. — Horsburgh. 

CA6AYAN  800LOO,  in  iat  7^  0'  N..  and 
V  30'  K  from  Bauguey  Peak,  is  an  island  of 
considerable  size,  visible  21  tu  24  milea. — 
Sortburgh, 

CAQOAR,  a  river  of  the  R^putanah  desert, 
also  kuQwn  as  the  Hakra,  but  now  absorbed 
by  the  desert  sandai  whlck  is  said  to  have 
occurred  many  centuries  a^o.  Accoiding  to 
traditionf  the  stream  took  a  westerly  directbn 
by  Phoolra,  where  it  is  still  to  be  txaced,  and 
fell  into  the  Indus  below  Cutoh.  Ita  absorp- 
tion oopnrred  during  the  reigu  of  RaorUamir, 
prince  of  Dbat,  and  caused  great  phyeioaLaad 
politiiu4  changes  in  thet  country.  Tbera  are 
▼estigea  of  large,  towns  buried  ia  the  sands, 
amongst  them  is  the  Rung  Mahal  weat  of 
Bhtttnair,  mik  snbtenanean  apaitmenta  stiil 
in  geod  preservatJDn,  The  tradition  ia  thaA 
it  belonged  to  a  Powar  priaco  in.  the  time 
of  Alei^ander  tbs  Great,  Sikandar  Boomi. 
The  abaoiptioa  of  the  Caggar  river  is  named 
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aa  one  of  the  eaosca  of  the  eompsratiTC  dcp 
pnlation  of  the  northern  deeert.of  India  Ttdd* 
Rt^aithan,  Vok  IL,  p.  213-4.  See  8snm3 

CA60T.  See  Rhodia. 

C A  HAM  ILILE,  Sikgb.  In  CeyK  >  ^ 
hard,  fine,  dose,  even-grained,  h«ivy  vooi 

CAHLARA.  Sans.  Nyraphoa  Ictoa 

C!AIA,alsoKOiA,  MARAM.  TaM^Paiiiva 
pyriferum. 

C  A IBPUT,  or  K  AIUPDTI  (HiEUlLO:* 
puti  oil. 

CAHOLOOR,  in  long.  TSMT  B.,  sad  liL 
11*^26' N. 

C AIFA,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  it,  Hiifi,  ii 
a  walled  city,  and  was  so  called  in  wsmeqpttu 
of  its  having  been  founded,  or  at  loHtnitif 
ed  by  Caiphas,  the  high  priest  l*b«  plm  i 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  is  at  the  inner  tftnuit; 
of  the  neighbouring  range,  immedistely  i«tr 
the  brook  Kishon. — Skinners  OwerUttd  /w 
ney,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

CAIN,  according  to  Bunaen(tv.  426),Qmt 
is  the  type  of  the  dwellera  in  towns.  Htvu 
the  progenitor^  of  the  city  building  Aiitt»  « 
also  of  the  vast  Turanian  wanderen,  *> 
move  about,  all  but  cut  off  from  the  nit  *. 
mankind.  Cain  is  called  Kabil  by  aubi'Cr 
dans,  and  is  supposed  by  them  to  mt  u.^ 
Jub'l  Shamshan,  the  highest  well  oftbacn^ 
at  Aden,  where  he  and  hia  progenj,  Uoif'i 
by  Iblis,  erected  the  fint  fire  teni|ila  Se* 
Abu  Kubays. 

CAILLEA  CINEREA,  G.  di  P. 

Stn. 


Diohrostachya  cinerea, 

W.itA. 
Mimosa  cinerea,  Ztnn, 


Desraanthoft  dsr* 

oa,  WiUde, 
Acacia  dales,  D.  i 


^laTsUoaa  msram.  Tail  |  Taoatoni,  Ta 
This  small  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  ii  t*« 
Madras  Prendency,  and  ia  commoo  on  kt 
plains  of    the   Dekhait,    Delhi,  Patiu,  *  < 
Paghamew.  Wood  not  known* — V<ngL 
CAIKN.     Gaiij.  Hind.  Birah.  Mshr. 
A  heap  of  stones  or  tnmnlos  |tflt>i  •'^•' 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead ;  many  of  sti* 
are  found    in   different    parts  of  &c^ 
India,  and  have  been     written  od  b^  II* 
jor  Congreve  and  others.     Prior  to  tk  ^-1 
hist  stupas  or  topes,  this  seems  to  bt^i  ^ ' 
a  common  mode  of  covering  the  dead ;  io^-- 
as  Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  tht  t»^* 
only  a  cairn,  regnlarly  bnilt     On  tm  >>■ 
gberry  hills  are  found  remains  of  ctfisL  ^ 
rows,  cromlechs,    kiatvaens,   and  cifdtf  - 
nprigfat  loose  atonea,  whiek  ate  arnviy  i>' 
tioal  with  those  foond  in  Eerofis,  in  tbi  »- 
oient  seat  of  the  Celto ;  and  vbstsiv  cr 
tery  may  hang  over  those  icaiies,  aai  ^^^ 
the  race  of  which  they  are  the  miy  fli«'^-^' 
relios,  there  aeema  ao  reason  for  tatsi:»> 
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CAIRN. 
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1  style  them,  in  a  general  sense,  Druidical. 
u  these  cairns  or  barrows,  vases,  cinerary 
rns^  and  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are 
fceo  found,  which  sometimes  contain  human 
ones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with 
shea  ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal 
ione.  Research  has  shown  that  they  are  to 
e  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the  Presi- 
sDcy  of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
lekban  and  peninsular  India,  from  Nagpore 
)  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
jiamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
)•  great  Coimbatore  gap,  which  forms  the 
tmmencement  and  northern  face  of  the  South- 
oGhants,  those  on  the  Anamalay  being 
!  ft  more  advanced  order  and  a  better  con- 
ition  than  the  Neilgherry  burrows.  Simi- 
r  remains  are  found  in  Circassia  and  Rus- 
a,  and  circles  of  atones  surrounding  ancient 
uTes  are  found  on  the  southern  Arabian 
mi  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 
lajor  Congreve  directed  much  attention  to 
)o«e  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  All  around  Hy- 
erabad  and  Secunderabad,  in  the  Dekhan,  are 
reat  nambers  of  cairns,  many  of  which  are  to 
e  foond  throughout  the  Hyderabad  country. 
!aptam  Meadows  Taylor  discovered  and 
camined  a  large  number  of  these  remains  at 
ajan  Kooloor,  in  Sorapoor,  and  also  at  Si- 
tfji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhima,  and  de- 
)t«d  much  attention  to  the  comparison  of 
lem  with  similar  remains  found  in  England. 
e  calls  them  Scytho-Celtic  or  Scytho-Drui- 
ical.  Neither  the  hill  people,  the  Todas  and 
arabanis,  nor  any  hindu,  kuow  anything 
wot  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
Dged,  and  neither  in  Sanscrit  literature, 
}r  in  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  there 
17  tradition  on  the  subject.  The  Tamil  peo- 
ie  generally  call  these  cairns  pandu-kuri; 
iri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pandu  refers 
I  the  Pandu  or  Fandavan  brothers,  to  whom 
)  mack  of  hindu  mythology  relates.  The 
£63  who  raised  these  cairns  were  probably 
sellers  in  the  country  prior  to  the  advent  of 
le  present  Dravidian  occupants,  and  were 
LpeUed  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbed  in 
le  latter,  or  they  may  have  been  a  race  of 
>made  Scytho-Druidical  shepherds,  who 
andered  into  India  after  it  was  peopled  and 
ttled,  about  the  Christian  era,  and  then  wan- 
(red  out  again  or  became  absorbed  amongst 
ie  people  of  the  country.  But  there  exists 
ithm  300  miles  of  the  British  capital  of  In- 
a,  a  tribe  of  semi-savages,  who  habitually 
"ect  dolmens,  menhirs,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
most  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and 
sry  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
>  the  so-called  Druidioal  remains  of  Western 
vope;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
'Oagh  described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  ago  by  Col.  Yule,  except  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbook,  they  are  scarcely  idluded  to  in  the 
modem  literature  of  pre-historic  monuments. 
In  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  for  1844,  is 
Colonel  Yule's  description  of  the  Khasia 
people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race, 
who  keep  cattle  but  drink  no  milk,  estimate 
diatances  traversed  by  the  mouthfuls  oipawn 
chewed  en  route,  and  among  whom  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  80  loose  that  the  son  commonly 
forgets  his  father  when  the  sister's  son  inherits 
property  and  rank.  Dr.  Thomson  dwelt  for 
some  months  among  the  Khasia  people,  and 
found  Col.  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piers. 
In  one  spot,  buried  in  a  sand  grove,  were 
found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhir, 
the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  thick ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a 
dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately  gigan- 
tic pieces  of  rock,  while  the  largest  slab 
hitherto  measured  is  32  feet  high,  1 5  feet 
broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that 
were  seen  had  been  very  recently  erected. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  blocks  is 
by  cutting  grooves,  along  which  fires  are 
lighted,  and  into  which,  when  heated,  cold 
water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure 
along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various — sepulture,  marking  spots 
where  public  events  had  occurred,  dec.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Khasia  word  for  a 
stone,  *'  mau/'  is  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
names  of  their  villages  and  places  as  that  of 
man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  <fec.;  thus  Mausmai  signifies 
in  Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mauloo,  the  stope 
of  salt,  Mauflong,  the  grassy  stone,  &c.,  just 
as  in  Wales  Fenmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill 
of  the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir, 
is  a  standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  tablestone,  dec. 
The  resemblance  of  the  burrows  and  their 
contents  (with  the  cromlechs,  &c,)  to  the 
Druidical  remains  which  are  discovered  in  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  is 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their 
derivation  from  the  same  origin.  Hence  the 
people  who  introduced  Druidical  rites  into 
India  must  have  brought  them  with  them 
fi*om  Central  Asia,  and  they  must  have  entered 
India  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  intro- 
duction of  Druidical  ritea  into  Europe.  Over 
vast  wildernesses  in  the  northern  regions 
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of  Asia,  Along  the  banks  of  the  Irtiah  and 
beyond    the    remote    Jenesei^    innumerable 
tumuli  are  scattered,  containing  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  and  long  extinct  raoes  of  men ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  win- 
try region,   where  organic  nature  seems  to 
struggle  against  the  elements  for  a  precarious 
existence,   even  the  arts  of  decoration  were 
studied  in  those  times  of  yore  which  witness- 
ed the  erection  of  these  tombs.     Implements 
of  silver,  gold  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  pre- 
oious  metals,   bracelets  decked  with  pearls, 
fragments  of  porcelaiui   have  surprised  the 
travellers  who  have  seen  a  few  of  the  tumuli 
excavated.     Similar  tumuli  spread  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  contain   the  remains  either 
of  the  same  people  or  of  races  more  barbarous 
than  the    Asiatics.     Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  rifled   by  treasure- hunters  or  by  mere 
antiquaries  little  more  enlightened,  who  have 
sought  to  make  collections  of  curiosities  with- 
out any  view  to  promote  science  or  history. 
Of  late  years^  Esehricht,  Nilsson  and  Retsius 
have  attempted  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
identify  in  these  relics  the  remains  of  differ- 
ent races  supposed  to  have  inhabited  succee- 
flively   the  north   of  Europe  in  early  times. 
Their  example    has  been   followed   by  Dr. 
Wilde  in  Ireland  and   by  M.  M.  Robert  and 
Serres  in  France*   We  shall  only  observe,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Swedes  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  the 
sepulchral  remains  of  Norehem  Europe  may  be 
referred  to  three  successive  eras.    They  dis- 
play different  physical    types  and  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  civilisation.    The 
oldest  are  the  relics  of  a  people  with  round 
heads,  having  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranium  large  in  proportion   to  the  longitudi- 
nal.   The  implements  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  race  indicate 
the  greatest  rudeness.     They  consist  of  tools 
and  the  heads  of  arrows  and  lances  made  of 
stone  and  bone,  but   nothing  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.     Whether 
these  oldest  tombs  were  the  sepulohres  of 
a  Celtic  race,  is  a  question   not  yet  decided. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Retains  and  that 
of  Nilsson,  who  has  written  a  learned  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia,   (Scaadi- 
naviska  Nordens  Urinvanare.    af.    S.  Nils- 
son,     Lund.     183843,)    that    they     were 
the  burial  places  of  a  people  mueh  older 
than  the  Celts.     Similar  remains  more  re- 
cently discovered  in  France,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  M.  Robert  and  Serres  to  be  re- 
ferrible  in  like  manner  to  different  eras,  but 
to  what  successive  races  they  lespeotively  be- 
longed is  as  yet  only  matter  of*  conjecture.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been    observed  in 
many  parts  of  Barope»  that  the  skuUS|  whieh, 
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from  their  situation,  and  from  tiM  tnimfit 
raoterof  the  implements  and  omaasnte  k-^ 
in  them,  may  be  supposed  to  have   beicqt. 
to  the  most  ancient  class,  are  of  a  ronndv  u: 
broader  form  than  the  crania  di«cotervi  . 
tombs  of  a  later  date  ;  and  this  oW^rfi  > 
tends  to  support  the  notion  eatsrtaxMl   < 
many  persona,   that  the  west  of  Eato\K  a 
inhabitants  previously  to  the  arrival  of  u  ., 
colonies,  and  that  these  earliest  people  \t  ^: 
ed  to  a  family  of  different  phy^cal  chanr  e 
from  those  of  the  Indo-European  mx  u\ 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oatvn  i 
Northern  Asia.     Several  objects  seecn  t  •  i 
iu  view  when  raising  a  cairn.     'JIm  ar*  fi 
practice    was     a   reverence   for    the   i*Ki 
Doorgawntee,    queen  regent  of  Gnrh  >!:< 
dels,     was    killed    in    aetioa    against     i 
troops  of    Akbar,    nnder    Asuf  KUi.  a 
as  an  inscription  of  her  family  sa!«erts.-<  *^ 
Res.XV.,p.iS7.)    '<  Sho  was  iatened  i:  i 
place  where  she  fell,"  (Ben.  At.  Sec.  Jt«  jI 
VI.,  628X    "  and  to  this  dav  the  f«.  \ 
stranger   places  as  a  votive  olEerine,  i>  i 
the  fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beautify  i  « 
cimens  of  white  crystal  in  which  the  L..!  i 
this  quarter  abound.     Two  rocks  lieb\;i 
side,  which  are  supposed  by  the  psojile  x> 
her  drums  converted  into  stone;  sad  itr.%. 
stories  are  told  of  their  being  still  oceans. t  - 
heard  to  sound  in  the  stilluess  of  tie  t:» 
by  the  people  of  the  nearest   villages.    \  \ 
very  ancient  custom  of  casting  a  stnut  l    i 
untimely  graves  is  still  observed   thrvojc^  4 
Spain,  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  Ix  *.j 
dead,  but  even   a  mere  stranger  free  :  ^i 
such  motives,  may  fiod  a  gratification  la  •  -' 
ing  a  stone  to  the  heap,  in  veneration  ft  r '  t 
dead.     In  the  Alford  district  of  Aberdce*  s.  ^ 
are  many  cairns  of  enormous  siss  ;  soai*  '• 
pie    think  they   have  been  beacons  t  ^  - 
warning  in  time  of  danger,  bnt  taa.; 
them  are  situated  in  low  places,  and  tif^  ^ 
supposed  to  be  tombs  of  some  great  mes.    1 
is  a  common  saying  among  the  psopk  •«  -  * 
country  to  this  day,  when  any  pen<  e  ru.  * 
them  a  gift,  *  God  I  wat  gui  I  live  tkct  >  - 
Tee  add  a  stane  to  your  cairn,'  and  t- 1  * 
day  many  old  people  never  pass  hf»!   ' 
these  oaims  without  throwing  asSMt* 
Many  think  that  the  spirit  bovecs  aKj«  t-* 
place    where  the    body  is    iatened,  uA  u^ 
higher  the  cairn  is  raised,  the  spirit  »  rw  ' 
the  higher  from  earth  to  heaves  .**    Tl^  '* 
markable  fact  eonnestod  with   the  p^r  *• 
whose  religions  rites  and  wages  of  s^ -*^ 
gave  riss  to  these  caim%  is  thst  th*j  U».' 
so  largely  disappeared  from  Iodis»  tW  t  •  - 
even  a  tradition  of  their  ezisUsei  ^rr*i«a 
A  cairn  of  considemble  sise  on  the  tmd  ^^^ 
at  the  top  of  the  A4)anta  ghssfc  sso*  ^ 
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have  been  a  thank-offeringf  for  the  ascent  of 
theghant  We  added,  ]ike  the  rest  of  onr 
camp,  one  stone  to  the  Leap. — Ras  MdlA^ 
Hindoo  AnnoTif  Vol.  IL,  p.  387.  I>r,  Frit- 
!kird,  Rep,  Brit,  An-  1847,  p.  236. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  £gypt,  inlat.  30^2' 
[f.,  Ion.  Sl^lS'  E.,  derivea  it«  name  from  the 
inh  epithet  El  Kahireb,  **  the  Victorious/' 
x^rrapted  by  Earopeans  into  Cairo.  The  pre- 
«nt  city  was  foanded  bj  the  Arabs  A.D. 
173,  in  the  viciuity  of  the  old  Egyptian  city 
ill.  Masr,  the  "  Capita^  since  called  Old 
}airo,  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
)ftiro  itill  known  as  **  Misr.*'  It  was  bnilt 
atofthernina  of  Memphis,  the  city  of  the 
'baraohs.  Cairo  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
570,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken  by 
he  French  iu  1798,  who  in  their  turn  were 
xpelled  by  the  British  in  1801.  It  has  since 
een  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
f  Egypt.  The  citadel  was  built  in  1176,  by 
be  famous  Saladin  (Snlah-ud  Din),  who 
lao  erected  the  beautiful  aqueduct  seen  from 
s  walls.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the 
itadel,  upwards  of  400  mamelukes  were 
Qwacred  by  Mahommed  Ali  on  the  1st 
f3(archl8ll.  Emir  Bey  alone  made  his 
Kape.  Within  the  walls  are  the  Pasha's 
aiace,  the  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices, 

m(«qae  and  a  well  260  feet  deep,  known 
I  Joseph^s  Well.  It  was  not  however 
osepfa,  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  sank  it,  but  a 
iler  of  that  name  about  A.D.  1100.  The 
opulation,  including  the  suburbs  of  Old 
^iro  and  Boulac,  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000,  of  whom  half  are  mahommedans, 
id  the  other  half  a  mixture  of  Copts,  Jews, 
rmenians,  and  Europeans.  It  occupies  a 
Mce  equal  to  three  square  miles.  It  is 
i Tided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which 

under  the  care  of  a  Sheikh,  or  governor, 
ha  is  answerable  for  its  peace.  These 
;aiii  are  divided  into  quarters,  named  from 
le  people  who  inhabit  them.  Thus,  one  is 
Jled  Hart  el  E  obt,  '  the  Coptic  quarter  ;' 
mother,  Hart  el  Yahood,  the  '  Jews*  quarter  -/ 
td  a  third,  Hart  el  Suggion,  the  'Water-car- 
ir^'  quarter.'  The  streets,  as  is  the  ease  in 
I  Eastern  towns,  for  the  sake  of  protection 
)m  the  son,  are  extremely  narrow,  being  not 
ach  wider  than  lanes  or  wynds,  and  the 
^nses  are  so  constructed,  by  the  jutting  oat 

the  second  storey,  as  nearly  to  come  into 
ntact  at  the  top.    Bunstn  11^  52.  LadM 
mrnal ;  Overland  Guide,    See  Kiang ;  Ni- 
lo  di  Conti,  Wahabi 
CAITYA.    See  Chaitya,  Topes. 
CAIRWAIU,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
r'58'  E.  and  lat.  14^5' N. 
CAJAN  is  the  Malay  term  for  the  fronds 
the  palmyra  palm.    See  Cadjan. 
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CAJANUS  BICOLOR.  2>.  C.  Syn.  o/var. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spr. 

CAJANUS  FLAVUS.  D.  C.  Syn.  of  var. 
of  Cajanus  indicus,  Spreng. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS,  SPEBwa. 

Dal  urur,  Bbv.       I  Pigeon-pea,       Eno. 

Toor,  Hdtd.     I 

Of  this  there  are  two  varietieSi  which  differ 
only  in  the  color  uf  the  vexillum. 

Var.  a,  with  yexillum  of  a  uniform  yellow 
color  on  both  sides. 

Stn, 
Cajanusflavus,Z)f  Can.  |  Cytieiis  cajan,  Linn. 

Roxb. 


I  Thovaray  Taic. 

I  YerrakuDdala,      Til. 


Lall  Toon     Hind. 
Segapa,         Tam. 

Var,  p.  Texillnm  purplish  and  Teined  on 
the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Syn. 
C^anus  bicolor.  D,  G.  1  Cytisis  pseudo^cajaO) 

I      Jaeq,  Rheede. 

Pad  ke  Toor»        HtitD.      I  Eonda  Kondalu,    TsL. 
Maen  thovvrai,     Tam.        | 

This  pea  is  a  particular  favourite.  When 
husked  and  split,  it  constitutes  the  kind  of 
'  dhol*  which  most  commonly  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  curry  of  the  hindoo. 

The  composition  of  the  pigeon-pea  is  as 
under. 

Jaff^bad,  Calontta    Hukad 
Bombaj,    Jiaiaar       Broaoh 

India  Do.  Do. 

MoMUin. 

P«r  C^at.  Per  Cent.  Par  Cent 
*  ...     1077      12-80        J  2  so 


Moisture 
Kitrogeuoofl  matter 
Starchy  matter 
Fatty  or  oily  matter 
Mineral  constituenta 
(aah) 


20*19 

64-32 

132 


20.38 

61-90 

1-52 


S-46        340 


1988 
68-12 

1-86 

2*S9 


Total  ..    100-00    100*00      lOO-OOO 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.    Spbbno.  W.  A. 

Var.  a,  with  the  yexillom  of  a  uuiform  jel* 
low  coluur  on  both  sides. 

Snr. 
Citysus  cajan,  Linn.    I  Cajanns    flavaSi    De- 

Boxb.   WiLlde.  Gand. 


Dal  Arhar.  Bbvo. 

Pai  yen  khynng.  Bubx. 
Tuvaray.  Cak. 

Dhol,  Pigeon  Pea.  Ewo. 
Dangri  of.  Guj. 

Lai  Tur  also  DhaL  Her  j>. 
Dhingra  of  Kangra.   „ 
Kunm        fi 


Tur,  also  Urher.  MaIu. 

ShakhulL  Pass. 

Adakl.  Bans. 

Kolu,  ako  Vala  of  Simla. 

Segapa  Tam. 

Tovaiay,  •, 

Yerra  Eondaln.       Tbl. 

„       „       „       Potu  Kondalu.  ^        „ 

This  is  a  very  yalaable  pulse. — Ainslie,  p. 

281. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.  Sprbno.  var.  p, 
bicolor,  D.  C.  Vexillum  pnrplish  and  veined 
on  the  outside^  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Syn. 
Cajanus  bicolori    De  I  Cytisus  pseado-ci^an, 

Candolle.  I      Rheede. 
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CAJAPUTI  OIL. 


CALAMANDBR  WOOD. 


Dkal,  also  Arluur.  Beno. 
Paty«n  khyung.  Burm. 
Biirry  Tuvur,  Duk. 

DhalyPigeon-petu     Eno. 
Two  coloured 
Pigeon  Pea. 
Hill  DoU. 


>i 


Tar ;  Pad  ki  tur  Hind. 
Tur-kadhal  „ 

Ghirio  Adaki.         Sams, 
Main  Tovarai.         Tam. 
Malay  Tovarai.  „ 

Konda  Eandulo.     Tkl. 
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on  a  wann  dry  day  in  autamn,  and  plaai  • 
dry  sacks,  in  which  they  nevertheleHibic-.- 
heated  and  moist.  They  are  then  eat  ic  pterin 
macerated  in  water  for  a  night  «od*i- 
distilled.    Two  sackf nls  of  the  letra  p-  i 
only  about  three  drachma  of  the  oil.   Tk  • 
clear  and  limpid,  of  a  light  green  eolmir.ieri 
volatile,  diffusing  a  powerful  odoar,  bat :r : : 
warm  aromatic  taste,  somethtog  rctcfib^  . 
that  of  camphor,  followed  by  a  senM  of  c- 
ness.    8p.  Gr.  0*914  to  0*927  ;  soluble  t^ 
Alcohol.     It  boils  at  343^— Oaw/icnf  i  X 
tionary,  p.  79.    O' Shaughneuiff  Bengal  u 
pensary,  Bengal  Pharmaeopicea^  BojfU,  J/d«. 
See  Melaleuca  Cajapnti. 

CAJU.  Guz.  and  Hind.  Casearia  eUipti^ 
CAJU  OR  KA  JU.    Hind.  Malkal.  Tv 
Anacardium  occidentale.     Cashew  nat  tm. 
CAJU.     Dalbergia  arborea. 
CA JAPUTI  OLEUM.     Cajapnti  01 
CAKAY.    Can.  Cathartocarpus  fistit  i 
C A  KE  S A  FFRON.     Crocus  aativoi 
CAKE  SEEDS.    See  Castor  Oil. 
CAL.  Sp.     Quick-lime. 
CALA.     In  hindu  astronomy,  an  ir 
one  minute  of  a  degree :  also  the  pb»-i 
the  moon,   of  which  the  hindos  eoar-t  I 
Maha  Cala,   the  conjunction  or   oppc^t.  'i 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

CALA.  Sanso.  Time  in  its  natural  soen^i 
tion,  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  mithe!!  •' 
cal  and  astronomical  subjects.  See  KsK  T- 
CALABAR  SKINS.    Eno. 


An  excellent  pulse^  and  makes  a  pudding 
little  inferior  to  that  made  of  peas. — Ainslie  ; 
Mason. 

CAJAPUTI  OIL.  Eng. 

Kayaputi-ka-tel.  Hind.  |  Kayapooti-tailam.     Tah. 
Kayaputtie.  Mal.   | 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  two 
trees,  the  Melaleuca  cajapnti  of  Maton  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  M.  leucodendron^  to  which 
latter    pertain  the  Malay  words  kaya-putih« 
literally  '*  white  wood/'  from  the  colour  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree.    It  most  abounds  in  the  is- 
land of  Borneo  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  where  the 
essential  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  leaves. — Cajupnty  oil  appears  to  have  been 
known  only  since  the  time  of  Rumphius,  who 
describes  two  trees,  1  Arbor  alba  major ^  H.  A. 
ii.  t.  16,  2  Arbor  alba  minor,  H.  A.  ii.  1. 17. 
f.  I  ;  and  in  1798,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,   was  sent  to  the  Molucca 
Islands  to  obtain  the  true  sort  of  Cayaputl 
plant.  He  obtained  several  of  each  of  the  trees, 
and  they  have  since  been  distributed  all  over 
India,  and  this   species,  though  a  native  of 
Molucca,  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  W. 
India,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
bark.     Mr.  S.  having  also  sent  specimens  to 
England,  they  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  named 
Meloleuca  oajaputi  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poiia  for  1 809,  a  name  which  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith 
afterwards  unnecessarily  changed  to  M.  minor. 
The  other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
1798,  which  the  Malays  also  call  Cayapati, 
(In  Murray,  App.  Medican,  and  has  been  named 
CaieptUi,  Kaiuput  Oleum-)  is  the  Melaleuca 
leucodendrony  of  which  the  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcate,  5 -nerved,  and  smooth,  but  pos- 
sess little  or  no  fragrance,  and  are  not  known 
to  yield  any  of  this  celebrated  volatile  oil. 
The  Melaleuca  cajuputi^  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, is  an  elegant  little  tree,  with  birch-like  bark. 
It  is  indigenous  in  the  Karen  forests  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  but  he  has 
not  observed  it  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Pa- 
louk  river,  in  latitude  about  13°.  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  that  Melaleuca  cajupuiU  Roxb.  (fig. 
64),  forms  a  small  tree  with  an  erect  but 
crooked  stem  covered  with  thick,  rather  soft 
light-coloured  bark ;  branches  scattered,  with 
slender  twigs  which  droop  like  those  of  the 

weeping  willow.     A  native  of  the  Molucca       A  commercial  term  applied  to  Um  v 
islands,  especially  of  Boeroe,  Manipc  and  of  two  or  three  species  of  Dalbergia  gru«-:« 
the  S.  of   Borneo.     It  is  called  DaunkiUjil^   Ceylon.     It  is  scarce  even  in  Ce^IoOt«^< 
but  aUo  Cajnputi.    The  leaves  are  collected  '  has  been  occasionally  bmnght  by  wiFit 
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Vaor, 
BjeUus 
Orii  peqacno. 


1- 


Petitgrit,  Fa. 

Grauwerk^  Gaa. 

Vajo,  It. 

Siberian  squirrel  skins,  of  various  cu 
used  in  making  muffs,  tippets,  hc^M* 
loch.  Faulk. 

CALABASH,  Cucurbita  la^enaria,  Z  ' 


Chooraykai.        Tn 

Anapa  Inja,       Tr 

oug  orCefleo,  k*'- 


Hurrea  kuddoo,    Htivd. 

Laboo  Ambon,     Malat. 
Is  of  two  kinds,  the 

round  :  they  are  good  vegetables  wheo  i 

and  are  useful  when  dry  as  veaseU.— At 

MSS. 
CALABA  TREE.     CalopbyUom. 
CALADIUM.     See  Colocasia  :  Arac 
CALAH,  one  of  the  three  citiei  too'  *- 

in  Gen.  x.  11,  12,  as  having  been  rtur'  *  - 

Authur,  son  of  Shem.     See  Nineveh. 
CALAGONG,  in  86^24'  R,  and  U  >  ^ 
CALA  JIRA.  HiNZk.  Fennel  flower  »«»• 
CALAMANDER  MARAM.    Tak.  C.  » 

mander  wood. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD. 
Konlou-midrie.       Si  no.  I  KalonMdmfa 
Koulmidrie.  ,,        Galai 


CALAMUS. 


CALAMUS. 


viduals ;  it  is  probably  the  moat  beautiful  of 
all  fancy  woods.  The  figure  is  between  that  of 
rosewood  and  sebrawood  ;  the  colour  of  tiie 
groand  is  usually  a  rich  haaeel  brown  describ- 
td  as  chocolate  brown  with  black  stripes.  It 
ia  a  hard  wood,  and  turns  well ;  it  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a  variety  of  ebony.  Mr.  Rhode  ( MSS.) 
met  with  variegated  ebony  of  rich  lustre  in  logs 
of  ebuny  cut  in  the  Northern  Gircar  hills  :  but 
whether  this  was  owing  to  the  wood  being 
yoaug,  or  whether  the  wood  was  from  a  dis- 
tinct tree^  he  did  not  know,  but  there  seems  no 
doobt  that  very  many  trees  yield  au  ebony. 
Ain't.  Mat  Med,^  ^211.  McCtiUoch.  Rhode 
MSS.  Holtzapfely  Mendis,  Fergussont  Thwaita. 
See  Dalbergia. 

CALAMARYy  a  species  of  Loligo,  lumi- 
QOOB  at  night. 

CALAMBAC,  Galambao,  Calambeg^  also 
called  Aloes  wood,  is  the  Agallochum  of  the 
incients,  and  the  Agilla  or  Eagle  wood  of 
the  moderns.  It  is  produced  in  Siam  and 
^ilhet  by  Aquilaria  agallocha.  See  Aquila- 
ria,  Eaglewood, — Hoyley  Illuslr,  p.  171. 

CALAMBUCO.The  name  of  one  of  the  best 
timber  trees  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  wood 
Df  which  is  largely  employed  by  the  natives  in 
! be  fabrication  of  domestic  utensils  and  agii- 
altural  implements. — Craw/urd  Die.  p.  79. 

CALA  MECN.  Tam.  Folyuemus  Indicus. 

CALAMIANES.  A  group  of  high  islands 
ring  between  the  north  end  of  Kalavan  and 
tlindoro. 

CALAMINE.    Eno.  Fe. 

mptire  carbonate 
of  ziDc. 

Vepared  calamine 
aUmine 

lohleiuaurea  zink 
ozyd  Qbr. 

The  rough  calamine  is  prepared  for  medi- 
nal  use  by  burning,  but  the  prepared  arti- 
e  usually  called  oxide  of  zinc,  is  adulterated 
ith  SoJph.  Baryta,  Carb.  Lime,  &c.,  and  much 
I  it  contains  no  zinc. — RoyU, 
CALAMITA.  It,  loadstone. 
CALAMO  AROMATICO.  It.  Sweet  Flag 
CALAMPELIS  SCABRA,  one  of  the  Bigl 
)uiace«,  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  well  adapt. 
1  for  trellis- work,  the  orange  coloured  flowers 
iing  very  showy. — RiddelL 
CALAMUS.  This  genus  of  palm  trees  is  in- 
genous  to  Southern  Asia,  and  Dr.  Griffiths 
amerates  58  species ;  they  abound  in  the 
^ras  territories,  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
fas  from  Dehra  Dhoon  to  Sylbet,  in  Assam, 
littagong,  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Siam,  Co- 
in-China,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
ipelago.  The  species  are  mostly  spreading 
nibs  or  small  trees,  erect,  or  climbing  to  a 
n^derable  height,  or  trailing  their  weak 
fms  aeveral  hundred  feet  along.    They  fur- 
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Eno. 

if 

Fr. 


Calami  na  Lat. 

Calamina  preparata    „ 
Zinci    Carbonas  im- 
punim  et  prsepa- 
ratum  ,, 


nish  the  ''  Dragons-Blood,"  ^'MatkccaGaiies,'' 
and   ''Ratans  of   Gommerce,"  for,  some  are 
formed  into  walking  sticks  ;  some,  as  the  G. 
rotang  and  others,  form  the  canes  or  rattans  o£ 
commerce,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Ehassia 
hills  make  bridges  300  feet  long,  and  those  of 
the  Animallai  hills  are  formed  into  lung  looped 
ladders.  Ganes  are  extensively  used  :  the  hard 
flinty  coating  of  their  stems  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  say  from  what  particular 
species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained,  it 
being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indis- 
criminately;   G.  rotang   has,   however,   been 
said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  G.  scipionum 
the  more  slender  sorts.     But  the  G.  tenuis  of 
Assam,  G.  gracilis,  G.  extensus  and  others,  all 
furnish  the  canes  of  commerce.     The  stem  of 
Calamus  verm  is  described  as  being  100  feet 
long,  that'of  C.  oblongus  300  to  400  feet,  of 
C.  mdentum  upwards  of  500  feet,  and  of  G. 
extensvM  as  much  as  600  feet ;  Rumphius  even 
states  (Vol,  V.  100)  that  one  kind  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1 200  feet.    It  is  close- 
ly covered  over  bj  the  tubular  bases  of  the 
leaves,  through  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane- 
gatherers   when  green  ;  afterwards  it  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  for  the  market. 
The  Qround    Rattan    is    distinguished    by 
its  straight     head   and    altogether     straight 
and  stiff  character,  as   well  as  by   its  pale 
colour,  though  some  are  at  least  an   inch  in 
diamuter,  and  others  not  half  that  thickness. 
Some  are  distinguished  by  a  hard,  and  others 
by  a  soft  bark.    It  is  not  known  whether  the 
slender  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  thicker 
kinds,  only  growing  in  different  situations,  or 
from  roots  of  different  ages,  but  Rluipis  flabd- 
liformii  is  said  to  yield  the  Ground  Rattan. 
Another  kind  of  rattan  is  called  Dragon  Gane. 
This,  both  light  and  dark  coloured,  is  thicker 
than   the  last,  with  long   internodes  and  a 
hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  the  common  Rat- 
tans, but  strong,  springy,  and  much  valued, 
A  variety,  with   soft  bark,  is  called  Manilla 
Dragon  Gane.      Other  kinds  of  canes,  im- 
ported from  Ghina,  are  known,  one   with  stiff 
stems  and  large  knots,  by  the  name  of  Jambee^ 
and  one  as  Whangee.      This  has  a  pale,  hard 
bark,  and  flexible  stems,  with  internodes  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  a 
number  of  little  holes  at  the  knots.     Some  of 
the  canes  of  commerce,   however,  are    pro- 
duced  by  species  of  Bambusa,  Saccharum  and 
other  grasses.     The  flesh  that  surrounds  the 
seeds  of   this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food  ;  limpid  water  flows  from  the  stems  when 
cut  through  ;  and  the  young  shoots  of  some 
of  them,    while    still    tender,  are  fritted  or 
boiled,  chopped  small,  and,   being   fried  with 
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CALAMUS  GRACILIS. 


CALAMUS  EOTAKO. 


pepper  and  gt$:ry,  are  said  to  fornish  a  very 
delicate  dish.  One  of  the  kinds  of  Dragon's 
Blood  or  Jamang,  is  the  produce  of  species 
of  Calamus,  and  those  which  chiefly  yield  it  are 
the  C.  petrsens  (Lour.))  C.  radentum  (Lour),  I 
C.  verus  (Lour.),  and  C.  draco  (Wiild.),  of 
which  the  laat  three  were  by  Linnfiens  reck* 
oned  mere  varieties  of  the  C.  rotang  (Liun.) 
— -jSVffnan,  Voigty  Gnffith*i  Eng,  Cyc, 

CALAMUS  ACORQS.     See  Acorus. 

CALAMUS  ARBORESCENS.  An  arbo- 
reous species  of  rattan  common  in  the  Burmah 
jungles.  Griffith  justly  terms  it  "a  very  ele- 
gant palm." — Mason. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS. 

Syn. 
Andropogogoii  calamus  aromaticus. 

Bbnu.      Vyamboo  or  Vash- 
DuK.  ampou  Mal. 

£no.       Vaebamboo  Tah. 

Vudya  Tkl. 

The  sweet  flag  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  to 
A  great  extent  for  i ts  spicy  warmth.  The  leaves 
of  the  American  species  of  the  sweet  fl»g  are  said 
to  be  noxious  to  insects  and  to  be  never  eaten 
by  cattle. —  fVilliam' 8  Middle  Kingdom^  p.  278. 

CALAMUS  DRACO.    Willde. 


Shwet-Bach 

Buch 

Sweetflag 


Dam- 111- Akh  wain      An. 
Ky-eing-ni  Burm. 

Dam-ul*AkhvFain  Hind. 


Rotao-jarnang       MaLAT. 
Kanda-murga-rattam 

Tam. 


This  tree  grows  iu  Burmah,  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  is  said  to  be  the  species  which,  as  a 
natural  secretion  of  its  fruit,  yields  the  best 
D'jumang  or  Dragon's  blood,  an  article  of 
commeirce  from  the  earliest  timej<)  and  still  in 
demand.  In  the  forest  of  Tenasserim,  the  na- 
tives call  it  *'  Red  rattan,"  as  it  produces  a  red 
exudation  like  dragon's  blood.  It  is  little 
known  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  plants 
when  young  are  elegnnt,  and  resemble  small 
palm  trees,  after  which  they  become  scandent 
and  overrun  any  neighbouring  trees.  The 
fruits  are  fleshy,  red,  and  astringent.  Dragons 
blood  is  of  more  importance  in  the  arts  than 
in  medicine,  being  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  varnishes  and  paints.  Iu  commerce, 
it  occurs  in  powder,  grains,  masses,  drops  the 
size  of  an  olive,  and  in  sticks  enveloped  in 
the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm. — O^Shaughnestg, 
page  642.  Royle  Fib.  FL  Mason,  See  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ERECTUS,RoxB.  Its  seeds 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  betel-nut. 

CALAMUS  FASCICULATUS,  RoxbI 
Buro-het  Bxno.         Paranibu  Tam. 

Rattan-eaDe     Eno.  Amla  Vetasawmu      Tbl. 

F^rambu  Halsal* 

Tins  cane  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

CALAMUS  EXTENSUS.    Hoxb. 

Nela  ptika,  Txl. 
Its  seeds  are  used  for  Betel  nut.  See  Canes. 
CALAMUS  GRACILIS.  RozB.See  Canes. 
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CALAMUS  OBLONOUS.    SeeCaltsu; 
Canes. 

CALAMUS  PETROUS,  liona.  OMoTtk 
sources  of  the  rattan  cane.    See  OikBni 
Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ROTANG,  Liir!i ;  Boxb. 
C.  Rozbnr^hii,  Grig.)  Soplt. 


BCHO. 


£mg. 

** 
If 


Perambu. 
Betama. 
Bettapocbetta. 
Nira  Piabba. 
Pema. 
Pepu. 

Prabba  clMltii. 
Prabbali.    ., 


Til 
Tu 


Bat. 

Beta. 

Rattan. 

•Rattan  Cane. 

Cane. 

Battan  Cane  Palm.     „ 

Bet.  HmD. 

Rotan.  Malay. 

Bed.  Pane. 

This  is  said  to  furnish  the  stouter  of  t'c 

rattan  canes  of  commerce.    The  bird  ffiiti 

coating  of  their  stems,  which  are  readilj  s;  : 

into  strips,  are  extensively  us^ed  for  tbe  au-i 

in  the  backs  and  bottoms  of  chairs,  8oDlsu-2 

light  carriages     In  all  the  East,  cai.es  i:^ 

made  into  matting,  seats,  sofas,  na&ketA  iri 

cabinets,  and  tbrnugbout  the  eastern  isluj 

of    the     Archipelago    and    about  Mv^i. 

vessels  are   furnished    with  cables  furta»:'f 

cane  twisted  or  plaited.     Tbey  are  Lk^t!  t 

formed  into  ropes  by  the  people  of  the  foi.-^  • 

to   drag  heavy  weights   aud   to  bind  *  . 

elephants.     The  most  common  kind  of  c^s* 

that  employed  for  caning  chairs,  Ac,  isb'*:- 

in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Rattan  Ci>«. 

and  is  yielded  by  a  variety  of  the  losg  tr«. 

ing  species  which  abound  wherever  tbt  ^'  j 

is  found.     The  most  northern  one,  Ca-rA-.i 

RogUanuif  no  doubt  yields  tbe  rattans  ckL^.' 

ed  in  the  Deyra  Doon,  while  C.  JioihtiNr, 

doubtless  jields  those  collected  in  moreauu 

ern  latitudes.     One  kind  of  Rattan  is  n>' 

Dragon  Cane.   It  is  thick,  both  ligbtaud  i-'* 

coloured,  with  long  in  tern  odes  and  a  bard  i-^ 

less  flexible  than  the  common  rattaits 

strong,  springy,  and  much  valued.  Tbe  lai*  -*' 

Griffith  named  C.  Royleanm,  and  applied" -* 

name  of  C  Roxhurghii  to  the  plant  wliu-ll' 

Roxburgh  called  C  Rotang^  common  in  Dt^"- 

and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  Botb,Lvfi*-~ 

are  called  bet^  and  used  for   all  the  urd:*.; 

purposes  of  cane ;  as  are  C.  tenuis  of  ^«6-'- 

gracilis,  extensus,    and  others.     C  rU^;  •' 

been  said  to  furnish  tbe  sttmterand  C.^\*^ 

num  the  more  slender  sorts  of  the  canes  (r  «* 

merce.    The  flesh  that  surrounds  tbe  irf>' 

this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  :  1  *  *  * 

water  flows  from  the  stems  when  cot  tbr  ^'  • 

and  the  young  shoots  of  some  of  tbeia, »- " 

still  tender,   are  roasted  or  boiled,  rb.|,'«» 

small,  and,  being  fried  with  pepperand  gT.»: 

are  said  to  furnish  a  very  delicate  di*h.  ^" 

ral  species  are  copiously  described  in  Roff;  -  • 

•Herbarium  Amboinense' (vol  v.)und»f' 

name  of  Palmij uncus.  Canes  fom  i  eui-  ^ 

able  article  of  commerce,  inasmaeh  ii  io  *-^' 
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yetn  between  four  and  five  milliona  of  tbem 
have  been  exported  from  the  territories  under 
the  government  of  the  East  I^idia  Company. 
Danipiereaya  :  Here  we  made  two  new  cables 
o[  nittaua,  each  of  them  four  inches  about. 
Our  captain  bought  the  rattans,  and  hired  a 
Chinese  to  work  tbem,  who  was  very  expert  in 
Duakiug  each  wooden  cables.  These  cables  I 
found  serviceable  enough  after,  in  mooring  the 
ressei  with  either  of  them  ;  for  when  I  curried 
)ut  the  anchor,  the  cable  being  thrown  out  after 
ne,  «wam  like  cork  in  the  sea,  so  that  I  could 
leewben  it  was  tight;  which  we  caunotso  well 
liscern  in  our  hemp  cables, whose  weight  sinks 
hem  down — nor  can  we  carry  tbem  out  but 
)j  placing  two  or  three  boats  at  some  distance 
sauder,  to  buoy  up  the  cable,  while  the  long 
lOfttrows  out  the  anchor."  The  tow-ropes 
Deiitiooed  hy  Marco  Polo  as  used  by  the 
)blneae  for  tracking  their  vessels  on  their 
ttmerous  rivers  and  canals,  seem  also  to  have 
een  made  of  cane— and  not  of  bamboo,  as 
umetimes  stated — as  they  were  split  in  their 
rhoU  length  of  about  thirty  feet^  and  then 
wi&ted  together  into  stroug  ropes  some  hun- 
Ired  feet  in  length.  Mr.  6.  Bennet  says,  in  hin 
Wanderings,'  ii,  p.  121,  that  near  Macao  the 
attaus  are  split  longitudinally,  soaked »  and 
ttached  to  a  wheel,  which  one  person  keeps  in 
totion,  whilst  another  binds  the  split  rattans 
i^ether,  adding  others  to  the  length  from  a 
uantity  carried  around  his  waist,  until  the  re- 
aired  length  of  the  rope  is  completed." — Ben- 
t  Grijfil/a,  RoyU.  Hoxb.  iii,  777  VoigU  639. 
CALAMUS  BOXBURGHII.  Griff.  See 
iiamus.  Canes. 

CALAMUS  ROYLEANUS,  GRiFFiTH.The 
ost  northern  of  the  canes,  being  found  in  the 
ebm  Dhoon,  where  it  abounds. 
CALAMUS  HUDENTUM  of  Loureiro, 
hicL  this  anthor  describes  as  being  twisted 
to  ropes  in  the  Eastern  regions,  and  em- 
Cf  ed,  among  other  things,  for  dragging  great 
sights  and  for  binding  untamed  elephants. 
1  Java,  Sunvatra,  and  throughout  the  eastern 
Aiids,  vessels  are  furnished  with  cables 
rmed  of  cane  twisted  or  plaited.  This  sort  of 
i'!e  was  very  extensively  manufactured  at 
alacca.  Tliia  large  species  is  found  in 
nse  of  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan.  See 
lamus,  Canes,  Dragon's  Blood. 
CALAMUS  SCIPIONUM,  of  Loureiro. 
iffirh  considered  this  to  be  the  species 
iich  yields  the  Malacca  Cane,  but  the 
lot  does  not  appear  about  Malacca.  He 
iS,  boweTer,  informed  that  the  canes 
\  imported  from  Siak  on  the  opposite  coast 
Sumatra.  Some  of  these  are  simply  mottled 
clouded^  others  of  a  brown  colour,  in  oonse- 
ence,  it  ia  said,  of  their  having  been 
loked.    Tha  more  slender  specimens  with 
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the  longest  intemodes  are  those  most  highly 
valued.— ^rt^/A. 

CALAMUS  TENUIS.  See  Calamus,  Canes. 

CALAMUS  VERUS.See  Canes,  Dragon's 
Bloud. 

CALAMUS  VIMINALIS. 
The  fruit. 


Betka-pual, 
Vetra, 


DUK. 

Sans. 


Pempmn  pullam,  Tam. 
Bella  pundoo,       Tel. 


It  grows  in  the  woods  and  its  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  common  people. — Aimlie^  p. 231. 

CALANDllELLA  BliACIlYDAGTYLA. 
Tam.  a  bird  of  India  and  Abyssinia.  See 
AvGS    Sirds 

CALANTIGA  or  ALLANG  TEEGA 
ISLES.  Near  Strait  Duryan  in  lat.  0^  29' 
to  O''  31  \'  S.,  long.  104°  5'  E. ;  bearing  nearly 
N.  W.  byW.  from  Pulo  Varela — Eorsburgh. 
See  Tanjong  Basso. 

CALAPA.  Malay.  Cocoa-nut  Palm.  From 
this  is  derived  the  old  word  of  Culaper,  still 
u^ual  amongst  sailors. 

CALANUS,  a  brahman  who  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Western  Asia,  he  was  an  old 
man  upwards  of  80.  He  went  along  with 
Alexander  through  Gedrosiai  the  modern 
Mekran.  But,  at  Pasargada,  in  Persia,  he 
fell  sick  and  ended  his  hfe  by  burning  him- 
self on  a  pile.  According  to  Plutarch  his 
true  name  was  Sphones.      Gal.  Rev, 

CALASTRY,  in  long.  79M8' E„  and  lat 
13°  45'  N.,  the  principal  town  of  a  hindu  chief 
kuown  as  the  Rajah  of  Calastry. 

CALAYAN,  one  of  the  Five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CALAZIBA,  Hind.    Fennel  Seed. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  ENO.Safed  Surma, 
Hind.  The  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  Calc. 
spar,  Iceland  spar,  Satin  spar,  Cbilk,  Rock- 
Milk,  Calcareous  Tufa,  Stalactites,  Staljigmite 
Limestone,  Oolite,  Pisolite,  Argentine,  Fontain- 
bleau  Limestone,  white  and  clouded  Marbles, 
Statuary  Marble,  compact  Limestone,  Stink- 
stone,  Authraconite,  Plumbo  Calcite,  Mineral 
Agaric.  This  mineral  is  used  in  India  niedicL- 
nally,  and  they  call  it  white  antimony,  pro- 
bably from  its  rhombohedral  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  galena,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  antimony;  and  natives  use  this 
also  for  the  eyes,  just  as  they  do  sulphide 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  all  over  India  in 
one  form  or  other.  At  Sankerydroog,  25  miles 
S.  VY.  of  Salem,  a  great  quantity  is  burnt 
and  sent  to  Salem  and  other  parts  for  eating 
with  betel,  as  betel-eaters  hold  it  in  esteem. 
It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  bum  it 
than  the  ordinary  kinds  of  limestone,  and  is 
generally  burnt  in  small  circular  kilns  with 
a  jungle  shrub  which  burns  with  a  great 
heat.  When  burnt  it  is  much  whiter  than 
I  the  usoal  chunamy  takes  a  most  beautifal 
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polish,   and  is  much  used  for  the  last  coat 
of  plaster  in  houses,  &c.,  giving  the  appear- 
ance   of  the  whitest  marble  when  poUshed. 
CALCIS  CARBONAS.     Chalk. 


Valaiti  Ghuna 
Karrimatti,  Hind. 

CaluiB  CarbonaSi  Lat. 
Kapur  logris,       Malat. 
Gil  Safed,  Pkks. 

Simi  GhuDambu,  Tam, 


Eils,  Ab. 

H'toung  h*pyu,      Burm. 
Carbonate  of  Lime  Eno. 
Chalk,  ,, 

Graie,  Fa. 

Carbonate  do  Chaux  „ 
Kohlensaurer  kalk,  Qeb. 

Chalk  is  only  au  article  of  import  into 
India.  The  Hindustani,  Malay  and  Tamil 
names  describe  it  as  foreign  lime.  It  is  used 
in  households,  but  the  bones  of  vertobrata^  a 
large  part  of  the  shells  of  testaceous  Molluscs, 
of  Crustacea,  Coralst  Oyster-shells,  Crab's- 
claws,  CraVs  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  are  all 
employed  in  medicine,  as  also  the  lapis  judai- 
eu8,  which  is  the  spine  of  fossil  Echiims,  all 
consist  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  some 
animal  matter  intimately  intermixed,  and  are 
iised  in  Eastern  countries  medicinally. — RoyU, 

CALCISPONGIA.     See  Halispongia. 

CALCIUM.     Lat.  Quick-lime. 

CALCULUS  CYSTICUS. 

Hijr-ol-backir,      Ab.       I  Gauzereh,  PbbS. 

Qairun,  Duk.     I  Gorochana,  Saks. 

Biliary  Calculus    Eno.     |  Koroshanam,      Tam. 

Biliary  concretions  occasionally  found  in  the 
gall  bladders  of  horned  cattle  in  India. 
They  are  generally  contained  in  a  little  bag, 
which  holds  two  or  three  small  calculi,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  tamarind  stone,  or  one 
large  one^  as  big  as  a  marble.  Tbey  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  considered  by 
native  practitioners  as  highly  valuable  in 
certain  indispositions  of  young  children, 
owing  to  their  cordial  and  (deicipharmic  qua- 
lities. A  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  mus- 
tard seed,  is  commonly  given  for  a  dose  to  a 
babe  of  two  months  old,  in  conjunction  with 
an  infusion  of  Womum  or  Siragum.  This 
substance  is  also  used  together  with  £[a- 
dnkai  and  Machakai,  in  preparing  a  mixture 
for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the  mouths  of  new- 
born infants.  The  Vyteans  prescribe  a  solu- 
tion of  it  in  warm  ghee,  to  be  poured  up  the 
nose  in  cases  of  nervous  head-ache,  and  they 
administer  it  too  in  Doshum (Typhus  Fever), 
made  into  a  draught  with  women's  milL — 
Ain%,  Mat  Med,  page  85.    See  Bezoar. 

CALCUTTA,  in  lat.  22^  33',  long.  88°  20'-6; 
at  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the  Survey- 
or Generars  Office,  is  18  feet  Q.  T.  S.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Capital  of  British  India, 
built  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  theHooghly 
river.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  has  a  mint, 
a  cathedral,  a  governor's  house,  a  fortress, 
a  town-hall,  great  hospitals,  schools  and  col- 
leges, a  botanical  garden,  custom  office,  high 
courti  and  public  monuments  to  Sir  David 
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Onchterlony,  and  Warren  Hastiogtindabr 

Calcutta^  Sans.;  is  from  Kaliki,  (Kalct; . . 

"  it,"  to  move,  and  it  was  the  first  eoiica&% 

to  the  British  iu  that  part  of  India.   It  il, 

when  they  obtained  it,  only  a  mifieraUtTiIl-:* 

known  as  Kalee  Ghat,  of  which  some  belief* 

its  present  name  is  a  corruptioQ.     It  u  l>.v 

supposed  to  have  400,(K)0  inbabitaate  ttletr. 

It  is  about  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Beon: 

On   the   18th  June  1756,  it  was  tiktn'tj 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah.  Messrs*  Drake  and  Mind  -. 

made  their  escape  along  with  the  women  k< 

children,  but  Mr.   Hulwell  held  oat  for  4* 

hours  longer,  and  he  and  146  of  the  y^v^  * 

were  imprisoned  in  a  small  guard  room,  lu.  J 

20  feet  square,  and  on  the  following  mun.{: 

only  23  issued  alive.     The  Guard-room  x^ 

thenceforward  known  as  the  Bbck  Hulf  i 

Calcutta.    The  Treaty  of  Calcutta  wu  acrt.i 

to  on  the  9th  February  1 757.    CilecUi :: 

1 853,  had  4 1 6,000  inhabitants.    lu  Mas.-. 

pality  exercises  jurisdiction  over  seven  »,.« 

miles.     The  Mabratta  Ditch,  around  C»^r«: 

was  excavated  by  the  British  in  the  midi^ 

the  18th  century,  as  a  protection  sgsinjtM^ 

ratta  inroads.     In  Mr.  Strachey's  Micati  : 

the  sanitary  condition  of  Calcutta,  it  is  »tii . 

that  five  thousand  human  corpses  bad  ber. 

annually  thrown  into  the  Hooghly  at  C«kr*a 

Calcutta  has  been  the  nurse  of  minj  r 

statesmen,  learned  men,  and  philosoplK:^ 

Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  Wilu 

Jones,  Dr.   John   Borthwick  Gilchriit,  V 

Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Dr.  Francis  Bi2f  -' 

Dr.   N.    Wallich,  Dr.   O'Shaughneay,  L . 

Dalhousie,   and   Lord  Canning,  Mr.  C^*^. 

and  Mr.  Marshman. 

CALDECOTT,  JOHN,  Astronomer,  I- 
vandrum,  wrote  a  description  of  the  ^' 
vatory  built  at  Trevandrum  by  th«  ^y 
Travancore,  in  1837,  in  the  Mad.  lit.  Ir^ 
1839,  vol.  VL  56,  and  Horaiy  meteorol  c- 
observations  as  Trevandrum  in  tlu  l:-- 
journal. 

CALDANI,  a  body  of   christiaBs  ic  I" 
diHtan,  who  use  the  Syrian  langusgtB  m  '^-* 
liturgy. — Dt  Bode, 
CALDERABUSH,  Eno. 

Fandanus  odorotistiimus. 
Screw  Pine,  Eno.      |  MocUi, 

Talain,  Tax.      | 

This  bush  was  brought  into 
Mauritius.     It  is  valuable  for  nukix^  - ' 
matting ;  the  leaves  also  contain  fibret ' 
are  applied  to  many  uaefol  pvupewt .  ' 
droops  from  the  stem  are  a  maai  of  v^<^  * 
fine  fibres :  and  the  ends  beaten  out  tf «  •*" 
by  plasterers  for  brushes  :  the  filrv  >  * 
for  lines  and  cordage,  and  tha  pl^n*  -' 
makes  good  fences  near  the  tea,  but  i^  j^ 
becomes  Btraggliug.— i?Aodf,  JfS& 
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CALDERITE,  a  silico-iron  and  raangaoese 
t)ck,  first  described  by  Mr.  Fiddington, 

CALDOORTY,  in  Travancore,  700  feet 
ibove  the  sea,  with  a  rain-fall  of  160  to  200 
Dches.   Tea  is  grown  there. 

CALDWELL,  The  Reverend  Dr.  R, 
aring  the  middle  of  the  19th  centnry  a 
lissionary  for  ohriatianity  in  tbe  south  of 
«ninsalar  India.  Author  of  the  Comparative 
rmmmar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  and 
n  the  Shanar  race. 

CALEDONIANS,  See  Polyandry,  p.  107. 

CALEE  EUSTOOKEE.  Hind.  Hibiscus 
belmoschus. 

CALEMBERL  Sing.  Coromandel  or  cala- 
lander  wood. 

CALENDAR  of  the  Chaldaeans  was  seen 
)'  Callisthenes,  the  favourite  of  Alexander. 
:  commenced  B.  C.  2234.  The  Chinese 
deudar  was  reformed  under  the  Han  dynasty 
.  C.  1991.  Nations  have  adopted  different 
ivisions  of  time,  and  no  uniform  calendar  has 
ecu  general  throughout  the  world,  from  which 
i&Uiry  iias  presented  difficulties  and  contra- 
ictioDs. 

Tbe  Romans  called  the  first  day  of  each 
mth  Calend,  from  a  word  which  signified 
Md,''  because  the  PontiffiB,  on  those  days, 
Jled  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them 
'the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence 
i  derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 
The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  in  great 
irt,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is 
^ted  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus, 
e  founder  of  Rome.  He  divided  the 
arinto  ten  months  only, — Mars,  Aprilis, 
UQs,  Junius,  Quintilis^  (afterwards  called 
ilius),  Seztilis,  (afterwards  called  Augustus), 
pteiuber,  October,  November  and  Decem- 
r.  Mars^  Mains,  Quintilis,  and  October 
ntained  31  days,  aud  each  of  the  six 
ber  months  30  days,  so  that  the  ten  months 
mprised  304  days.  The  year  of  Romulus 
IS,  therefore,  of  50  days  less  duration  than 
e  laoar  year,  and  of  61  days  less  than  the 
laryear,  and  its  commencement,  of  course, 
1  not  correspond  with  any  fixed  season, 
ima  Pompilius  corrected  this  calendar,  by 
(ling  two  months,  Januarius  andFebrua- 
&t  which  he  placed  before  Mars.  Julius 
sar  consulted  the  astronomers  of  his  time, 
i  fixed  the  solar  year  as  365  days  6  hours, 
cprising,  as  they  thought,  the  period  from 
i  vernal  equinox  to  another.  The  six  hours 
re  set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
ming  a  day,  the  fourth  year  was  made  to 
isist  of  366  days.  Tbe  day  thus  added, 
s  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  tbe 
•nth  of  February,  by  doubling  the  24th  of 
it  month,  or  according  to  their  way  of 
bning,  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March. 
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Hence  the  year  was  called  bissextile.    This 
almost  perfect  arrangement,  which  was  deno- 
minated the  Julian  style,  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  christian  world,  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     The  Calendar  of 
Julius  CsBsar  was  defective  in  this  particular, 
that  the  solar  year,  consisting  of  365  days  5 
hours  and  49  minute8,and  not  of  365  days  6 
hours^  as  was  supposed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  there  was  a  difference  between  the  ap- 
parent year  and  the  real  year,  of  eleven  mi- 
nutes.    This  difference  at  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days, 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th instead 
of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  period  it  fell 
correctly  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  year  325.    To  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence, Gregory  in  1582  ordained  that  the  1 5th 
of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of  the 
5  th  for  the  fature.  The  solar,  i.  e.,  really  the 
sidereal  year  called  the  ''  Shuboor  Sun,"  or 
vulgarly,  the  '^  Soor  Sun,'*  that  is  the  year  of 
(Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  introduced 
into  the  Deccan  by  Toghluk  Shah,  between 
A.  C.  1341  and  1344,  and  it  is  still  used 
by  the  Mahrattas  in  all  their  more  important 
documents,  the  dates  being  inserted  in  Arabic 
words  written  in  Hindee  (Mahrattee)  charac- 
ters.   "  Fuslee"  or  "  harvest"  year  of  other 
parts  of  India  was  not  introduced  until  the 
reign  of  Akbar  and   Shah  Jehan,   and  they 
mostly  continue  to  this  day  to  be  used  even 
by  the  British,  in  revenue  accounts. — History 
of  tlie  Sikhs,  Captain   Cunningham,  p.  34. 
Bunsen,  ii.  402,  442.     T.  of  Ind.  Cat. 

CALENDERING,  Mora,  Tel.,  a  term  said 
to  be  corrupted  from  eylindering,  cotton  or 
linen  goods  being  passed  between  cy linden 
or  rollers,  and  made  of  a  level  and  uniform 
surface.  In  India,  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  produced  by  calendering  is  given  to 
goods,  particularly  to  such  chintzes  as  were 
intended  for  the  Persian  market,  by  beating 
them  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a  board  with 
a  shell  slightly  waxed.  The  texture  is  no 
doubt  injured  by  it.  The  coarse  cloths  for- 
merly largely  exported  were  beaten  with  a 
heavy  block  on  a  log  of  wood  before  being 
made  up  in  bales. — Rliode,  MSS. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS,  Linn., 
Htat-Ta-ya,  BuRif, 

CALF.  Eng. 
Buava,  Hind.  |  Nandt,  Himo. 

The  brazen  calf,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  Hebrews,  is  still 
worshipped  by  hindus  in  India.  It  is 
rarely  if  over  of  wood,  is  often  of  brass, 
but  oftener  of  stone.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that 
the  infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit,  when  only 
three  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Bhandero,  whore  he  was  protected  by  a 
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Bhil  of  Yadu  descent.  Thence  he  was  removed 
for  greater  security  to  the  wilds  of  Porassnr. 
Within  its  impervious  recesses  rose  the  three- 
peaked  (tri-cuta)  mountain,  at  whose  base 
was  the  town  of  Nagindra,  the  abode  of  brah- 
minn,  who  performed  the  rites  of  the  *  great 
god/  In  this  retreat  passed  the  early  years 
of  Bappa, wandering  through  these  A  Ipine  val* 
lie8,amidst  the  groves  of  Bal,  and  the  shrines 
of  the  brazen  cslf.  The  most  antique  temples 
are  to  be  seen  in  these  spots — within  the  dark 
gorge  of  Ihe  mountain,  or  on  its  rugged  sum- 
mit,— in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  at  the 
souroes  of  streams,  where  sites  of  seclusion, 
beauty,  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  the 
mind's  devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creative 
power  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and 
At  one  time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whose 
symbols,  the  serpent-wreathed  phallus  (lin- 
gam),  and  its  companion,  the  bull,  were  held 
sacred  even  by  the  'children  of  the  forest.' 
In  these  silent  retreats  Mahadeva  continued 
to  rule  triumphant,  and  the  most  brilliant 
festivities  of  Oodipoor  were  those  where  his 
rites  were  celebrated  in  the  nine  days  sacred 
to  him*  when  the  Jaiu  and  Vaishnava  mix 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  votaries :  but  the 
strange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna 
and  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Gehlute  from  their  patron  divinity 
Eklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
Bana.  The  temple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in 
one  of  the  narrow  defiles  leading  to  the  capital, 
is  an  immense  structure,  though  more  sump-' 
tuous  than  elegant  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  most  elaborately  carved  and 
embellished ;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ed foe,  it  has  undergone  many  dilapidations. 
The  brazen  bull^  placed  under  his  own  dome, 
facing  the  sanctuary  of  the  phallus,  it»  nearly 
of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It  is  cast  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highly 
polished  and  without  flaw,  except  where  the 
hammer  of  the  Tartar  had  opened  a  passage  in 
the  hollow  flank  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst 
the  many  temples  where  the  brazen  calf  forms 
part  of  the  establishment  of  Bal- Cesar,  there 
is  one  sacred  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  iu  the 
valley.  This  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend- 
ed as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis; 
nor  will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapis. 
The  changes  of  position  of  the  Apia  at  Naen 
are  received  as  indications  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  seasons,  though  it  is  not  apparent  how 
such  are  contrived.  There  are  perhaps  in  India 
millions  of  the  idol  Nandi,  the  bull  or  calf,  the 
Vahan  of  Siva,  and  it  is  always  placed  iu  a 
seated  posture  looking  towards  the  lingum. — 
Tocf «  Rajasihan,  VoL  /.,  p.  222.    See  Bull. 

CALF-QRASS.     Gommelyna  communis. 

CALI,  iu  hinduism,  the  expected  10th  in- 
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carnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  &  i^. 
horse  with  a  human  head.    See  KslL 

CALI,  several  rivers  have  this  nime  inbi : 
The  fall  of  the  Call  Sind  tfarongh  t^r-ti 
at  Gagrown  and  the  Parbutti  (Googiil)  tr»  «*  • 
worthy  of  a  visit.— Trnff  RojaMkcn,  Vil ! 
p.  16. 

CALICHIKAI  YENNAL  Tm.  B-c:. 
nut  oil — Oil  of  Csesalpinia  bondocelU. 


CATJOO. 

£no. 

Kattan. 

Daf. 

Katoen. 

Dot. 

Toile  de  coton. 

Fa. 

Cot6n. 

t» 

Kattun. 

OlB. 

Kapra. 

BlUD. 

Safed  Kapra. 

f9 

Bombagina. 

It. 

Tela  di  pinta. 

»» 

Tela.. 

•• 

IL: 


y 


Ka^in. 
Kayin-KajMW. 
Chaelwam.         Pku 
Bawelnika.  V^jl 

Pane  de  Algodao.  I  -ut 
Waboika.  E:\ 

Tela  de  Algodoii  8f 
Cattun.  h'. 

Turn.  Tiir 

Qudda.  Tu 

Cotton  doth,  originally   manafactomi  i' 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast.    It  u  <. 
largely  made  iu  India,  but  the  balk  cf  :>•'* 
used  is  brought  from  Britain.    Anin  . 
539)  speaks  of  the  beantifnl  white  L*-* 
of  India,  probably  the  same  with  the  ou^r^ 
calicoes.    These   formed,   as  they  do  a!  ((*• 
sent,  a  great  pari  of  the   people's  cKtt:: 
The  art  of   CaHeo-printing  is  one  vbiui  f.i 
common  to  the   Egyptians  and  iDdiAoi,!.: 
is  still  largely  practised  by  the  Utt^r. .  J 
with  a  skill  which  in  1951    prodoced  d:. 
to  be  admired,  even   in  the  midst  of  the  /.  - 
ductions  of  the  world,  and    alter  m>  ouc/  -- 
tempts  have   been   made  to  improre  u  ^. 
certainly  imported  from  the  Eastw    Plio?  '» 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  art  bj  v.. 
cloths,  though  immersed  in  a  bested  vi/.-: 
liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  came  oQt  ti . . 
withdiflerent  colours,  which  alterwirdii" 
not  be  discharged  by   washing.    The  \*  . 
of  India  were  ^und  practising  the  an  ^'^ 
first  visited  by  Europeans.     TheytptM' 
mordauiits  both  by  pencils  and  hjwy-  - 
blocks,  though  it  has  been  said  tlut  tu  - 
mer   method  was  the  only   one  enp*! 
Blocks  are  however  used    throoghoet  I)  - 
but  silk  handkerchiefs,  aomeexhibited^  i 
Warrington  to  show  the   differat  ^^ 
dyeing  as  practised  in  India,  had  tk«  :-r 
where  the  round  spots   were  to  be,  b^^  •: 
with  thread  so  as  not  to    be  affectei  'a  u 
dyeliquors.  The  cloth-printers  at  Dsca  !>«- 
the  figures  on  cloth  which  is  tobe  ealv.*}r 
ed.  The  stamps  are  formed  of  small  bi».i* 
kantul  (Arlocarpus)  wood,  with  tU  1' ' 
carved  in  relief.    The  colouring  mMtu:  i« . 
red  earth  imported  from  Bombay,  pr  bi*! 
the  sO'Callei  '^Indian  earth,'*  from  \hi  '• 
sian  Gulf.    Though  the  art  is  no*  pr-  -; 
to  much  perfection  in  Britain,  thtl'*- 
patterns  still  retain  their  owapsftitoitf  tc*. 


CALICUT  HAN  CHE. 


CALLAHI. 


ties  and  command  a  crowd  of  admirers.  This  is 
DO  doabt  dne  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  of  the  effect  of 
vAoxm^  and  the  proportions  which  they  pre- 
terve  between  the  ground  and  the  pattern 
)y  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a 
iistance  and  on  a  near  inspection.  Printing 
H  gold  and  in  silver  is  a  branch  of  the  art 
rbich  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
iidia,  as  well  upon  thick  calico  as  upon  fine 
nuslin.  The  size  which  is  used  is  not  men  • 
ioned,  bat  in  the  Burmese  territory  the  juice 
I  a  plant  is  used,  which,  no  doubt,  contains 
soutcboQc  in  a  state  of  solution. — RoyU 
[ru  &e.  cf  India,  p,  483.  Pennanfs  Hindoo- 
',an,  Vol.  1,  p.  132.  McCuUoch*9  Gommercial 
hclionarpt  p,2l5, 
CALIAN.    See  Kalian. 

CALICOIL,  the  stronghold  of  the  rajah  of 
be  Kollari  race,  now  ruled  by  the  Pudda- 
ottab  rajah.     See  Kollari. 

CALICUT,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coast 
1  lat.  ir  15|'  N.,  long.  75^  47 J'  E. 
t  is  not  Tisible  from  the  ocean,  the  only 
uildiug  to  be  seen  being  a  tall  white  lighthouse. 
liick  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  line  the  shore, 
ad  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
hik  nndalating  green  hills  rise  up  behind 
id  a  backjynroimd  of  mountains  is  often  hid- 
in  hj  banks  of  clouds.  The  name  is  from 
olicoda,a  cock  crowing,  as  Chernmac  Permal 
ive  bis  sword  and  all  the  land  within 
•ckcrow  of  a  small  temple  to  the  Zamorin,  or 
ajab  of  Calicut,  who  attained  considerable 
iwerin  the  15th  century,  but  in  the  early 
irs  of  thePortuguese,  the  British  and  the  ma- 
tmedans  of  Mysore,  that  high  place  was  lost ; 
ppoo  Sultan  destroyed  its  flourishing  trade, 
pelled  from  the  country  the  merchants  and 
storsof  the  foreign  commercial  houses; 
used  all  the  cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to 

cat  down,  and  ordered  the  pepper  p  lants 
the    whole    surrounding     district      to 

torn  up  and  hacked  to  pieces  because 
ese  plants,  as  he  said,  brought  riches  to  the 
iropeans  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  war 
iinstthe  Indians.  Besides  cocoanut  pro- 
cts,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cardamoms,  Ginger, 
ccDJns  IndicuB,  Gingelly  8eed>  Turmeric, 
rowroot,  Croton  Seeds,  and  Terra  Ja- 
uca  form  articles  of  export.  There  are 
tny  of  the  Tiar  and  Moplah  race  in  the 
licut  district.  Calicut  was  the  first  port 
which  Yasco  de  Oama  arrived.  It  was 
)8equently  visited  in  1494  by  Pedro  da 
vilbam. — Hortburgh,    Bartolomeo^s  Voyage 

the  £aat  India.  See  Tiar,  Moplah, 
»)lo-di-Conti. 

CALICUT  MANCHE.  A  trading  ship  of 
i  western  coast  of  India.    See  Boat. 
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CALIF  AH.  A  ruler^  a  vicegerent.  See 
Calif,  Khalifah. 

CALIFORNIA.     See  Tree. 

C  ALIMERE,  a  Cape  or  promontory  in  tlia 
district  of  Tanjore. 

CALI-NADI,  the  boundary  between  Delhi 
and  Canouj  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  *'  black 
stream  ;'*  the  Calindi  of  the  Greek  geogra* 
phers.  Dehli  claimed  supremacy  over  all  the 
countries  westward  to  the  Indus. — Ted's 
RajaBthan^  Vol.  I  I,  p.  9. 

CALINGA,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  east" 
em  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  at  its 
upper  end.  The  dynasty  ruled  at  Rajahmundry 
and  in  the  Northern  Circars.  The  meauing  of 
the  word  is,  a  country  abounding  with  creeks  ; 
the  town  of  Kalingapatam  alone  remains  to 
indicate  the  rule  of  that  dynasty,  but  the 
Kling  or  Kalen  of  Burmah  and  the  hindu  re* 
ligion  of  the  Javanese,  seem  to  have  come 
from  them.     See  Kalinga  ;  Krishna,  p.  546. 

CALINGAPATAM,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
district  of  Ganjam,  in  bug.  %^^  15' £•  and 
Lat.  18°14'  N. 

CALINGULA.  Tam.  Chadr.  Hind.  A  sluice, 
a  weir,  or  waterway  constructed  in  the  bunds  or 
dams  of  tanks  to  permit  the  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  thus  guard  against  the  accumu- 
lating waters  overflowing  the  softer  parta 
of  the  dam. 

CALIF,from  the  Arabic  '*Khalifah,''  a  vicege- 
rent, was  the  title  assumed  by  the  mahome- 
dan  rulers  at  Bagdad,  of  whom  the  first  after 
Mahomed  were  Umar,  Abubakar  and  Ali  Under 
the  Abbas  dynasty,  they  attained  to  great 
power.  In  Central  Asia,  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople is,  even  now,  universally  called  the 
Caliph  of  Rome. 

Caliph  Mamun,  in  A.  D.  814,  caused  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  56*66  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equi- 
valent of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumfer- 
ence; Caliph  Mamun,  son  of  Harnn  ur  Bashid, 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  pyramids.  Later, 
Salah-ud-din,  the  Saladin  of  Europeans,  used 
their  casings,  at  least,  as  stone  quarries. 
Caliph  Umar  was  the  second  caliph  in  suc- 
cession to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a  period 
of  great  extension  of  mahomedanism.  The 
battle  of  Kadesia  was  fought  and  won  by 
his  general  Saad,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Persian  empire  of  the  Parai.  He  imposed  the 
khir»j  on  Syria,  and  died  and  was  bmied  at 
Jerusalem  where  his  tomb  still  is.  BjofrnMtjer* 
fia's  British  Empire  in  the  East,  p.  97« 
Bunsen  ii.  150.  See  Caliph,  Khalif,  Khalifabj 
Kadesia,  Khiraj. 

CALISATA.     See  Cinchona. 
CALLAM  OB  COLONG  STRAIT,  isfonn- 
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CALIGONUM  POLYOONOIDES. 


CAL(£NA8  NICOBA&ICrs 


ed  by  Palo  Callamand  its  contiguous  islands, 
and  on  the  east  side  by  the  mainUuid  and 
Palo  Loomat — Horsburgh. 

CALLEE  KUSTOOREE.  Beno.  Hab- 
ool-mooshk.  Abelmosohus  moschatus. 

CALLICAHPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Yerbenaceae. 

CALLICARPA  AMERICANA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Callicarpa  lanata. 

CALLICARPA  ARBOREA,  Roji^.  A  smaU 
tree  of  Nepaul,  Kemaon,  Oude,  the  Mornni; 
mountains,  Goalpara,  Chittagong  and  Moul- 
mein.     Wood  not  known.  -^  VoigL 

CALLICARPA  CANA.  Lwn.  Syn.  of 
Callicarpa  lanata.  Raxl, 

CALLICARPA  INCANA,  Roxb. 


Patibarman, 

B'a-pattra, 

Baanu» 


Jh. 


ft 
tf 


Sumali, 

DeDthur, 

Drusfl 


Chen. 
Rav. 


11 


Grows  in  the  Panjab. — «7.  Z.  Stewart^  if.  D. 
CALLICARPA  LANATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 

Callioaipa  cana,  Linn. 

f,         tomentosa,  Lam. 
t, '       Americana,  Lour. 


Hassandari,  Beno. 

Aroosha  fibre  ofChitagong 
Battra,  Hind. 


Tondi ; 
Teregam, 
Kat  Komu], 


Malbal. 


n 


Tam. 


This  plant  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Royle, 
for  its  fibre.  O'Shaughnessy  says  it  is  bitterish 
and  rather  aromatic.  Eo^fle  Fib.  PlanU,  p, 
310.  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  456. 

CALLICARPA  TOMENTOSA.  Lam.  Syn. 
of  Callicarpa  lanata. 

CALLICHROA  PLATYQLOSSA.  A  bor- 
der flower,  yellow  with  a  broad  ray,  it  seldom 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height.— Aidrf^W. 

CALLINICUS,  a  surname  of  the  second 
Seleucus,  B.  C.  246,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Syrian  rulers,  after  Alexander.  See  Greeks  of 
Asia. 

CALLISTHENES,  as  the  friend  of  Alex- 
ander  was  permitted  access  to  the  Babylonish 
records.    See  Babylon. — Calendar. 

CALLIGONUM  POLYGONOIDES.  Linn. 


Balanja  TraDt-Indua, 
Benraja      „       „ 
Fhok  or  Pheg,Ci«.Iochis. 


Phogally,      Piowert, 
Tirni,  i?eo^ 


The  shoots  of  this  moderately  sized  shrub 
are  greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  camels,  the 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  and  in  Bikauir  the 
twigs  are  much  used  for  huts  and  for  linings 
of  shallow  wells.  IntheCis  Sutlej  and  South- 
ern Pnnjabjthe  fallen  flower8,are  used  as  large- 
ly as  in  aiozaflfargurh  for  food  they  are  made 
into  bread,  or  are  cooked  with  ghi  and  eaten 
as  a  relish.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 
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C ALI SIND.  This  river  comei  £roB  Bxc 
and  its  petty  branch,  the  Sodvia  fn-a 
Raghoo-ghur.  There  are  four  riTcrt  in  h,-^ 
called  Sind:  first  the  Sinde  or  Indos;  the  L:  £ 
Sinde  ;  the  Cali  Sinde,  or  *<  black  river;"  y-. 
the  Sinde  rising  at  Latoti,  on  the  pUiai 
west  and  above  Seronge. 

CALIYUGA.    SeeYnga. 

CALLA  AROMATICA.  Rox&  Dc. 
onema  aromatica. — Sehoii, 

CALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  kt  lo34I: 
N.,  long.  9V  38'  in  the  opening  of  thegnlf  ' 
Martaban,  is  a  smaU  grouite  islandriiiug  tl»  u 
1«50  feet  above  the  sea  with  few  trees  said  v  r: 
a  small  skirting  shore,  with  iadeiittog  t&:. 
in  which  mangroves  grow«  It  has  aliu  tn 
name  of  Curlew  island :  when  we  visited  i:  j 
1863,  it  had  only  as  inhabitanU,  the  Ut^' ' 
ers  quarrying  stones  for  the  iighlhouae  it  U;^ 
Negrais. 

CALLISTEPHUS  CHINENSB.  C^- 
D.  c.  Syn.  of  Aster  chinenais.  ChiDeseSci' 
This  is  very  commou  in  Ajmeie  gv>> 
Several  species  are  named  by  Yotgt  u  k^v 
been  grown  near  Calcutta.  Gad.  M^  ^-f 
page  206. 

CALLITRIS  QUADRIVALVIS.  Vd: 
or  jointed  Arbor  vit»,  produces  thejaii^N.' 
resin  or  sandarach  of  conunerce. 

CaLLIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  flowering  i^^ 
esteemed  iu  India.  In  sowing,  dig  and  pol^*  * 
ise  18  inches  deep,  give  abundance  of  tosav* 
Water  before  sowing  \  sow  thinly  sod  pc.' 
and  cover  with  fine  sand.     RidddL 

CALLY-MOLIAN.    Tail    St^idii  - 
gata. 

CALMAGROSTIS  RARKA.  GjulS;- 
of  Amphidonax  karka. 

CALMUC,  See  Kalmuk ;  Kalkss. 

CALNAH,  in  long.  88^  24'  E.,  and  '- 
25^^  29'  N. 

CALNEH^  an  ancient  town»  oa  the  a'o 
which  it  is  supposed  that  C*tesiphoD  vis :. 
See  Kesra,  Kalueh.  C'tesipbon. 

CALODlUJi  COCHIN-CHIXtN^^ 
LouB.  Syn  of  Cassyta  filiformis.    L%t% 

CALGEE.  SumatraaRheai:ChimG'U 
Boehmeria  nivea. 

CALCENAS  NICOBARICUS.  "nulir 

bar  Pigeon.  It  is  of  great  siae  and  t^ku^x 
its  appearance  and  habits  exhibit  snev  s 
proach  to  the  gallinaoeoos  birds.  It  -'  * 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  runs  with  grtai  !▼•• 
ness,  and  flies  up  into  a  tree   wbea  dtstorie. 
Its  nest  is  of  the  rude  platform  eootfo'^  = 
usual  among  the  pigeon  lamiiy;  ooo  >*f  *•«  = 
was  built  in  a  tree  about  tenfett  frui  t*' 
ground  and  contained  a  single  wfaitt  ^"- 
Macgillivray's  Voyage,  Vol  l,p.3H 
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CALOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


CALOMEL,  a  cUoride  of  mercury  used  in 
ledicine  by  European  and  native  medical 
ractitionen.  It  is  known  in  India  as  Bas- 
apar,  bat  is  rarely  free  from  soluble  cor- 
rsiYt  sublimate,  which  is  often  present  in 
oisonous  proportions,  unfitting  such  for  me- 
icinal  use. — PowdL 

ALONYCTIONGRANDIFLORUM,  Choisy. 

Syn. 
Convolvulus  grandiflorus,  Linn, 
Convolvulus  latiflorus,  DesroiUB. 
Ipomsea  latiflora,  Eoni,  d:  Schult 


oon  flower,         Ekg. 
Diida  vftlli,         Malb/ll. 


Naga-mughaii,    Tam. 
Valadambu,  „ 

Naga-rama-katti  Tel. 

Ibis  beautiful  creeper  was  introduced  ioto 
e  Ea8t  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  large 
ire  wliite  blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  fade 
daylight  Its  seeds,  when  young,  are  eaten. 

)aL0NYCTION  ROXBURGHII,  G.  Don. 

Syn. 

Ipomsa  grandiflora,  Roxb.,  Rheede. 


fay-ka-£woD  a 

pbyoo, 


Chandnee,  Hind- 

Panditi  Vankaia,    Tkl. 


BUBM. 

This  laige  flowered  species  of  Ipomea,  whose 
lovy  blossoms  open  at  sunset  and  shut  at 
lylight,  is  sometimes  seen  carried  over  ar- 
iQrs  and  paudala  ou  the  Tenasserim  Coast. 
is 

"  the  white  moon-flower  snch  as  shows 


On  Sereodib'B  high  crags  to  those 
Who  uear  the  isle  at  evening  sail 
Scenting  her  clove  trees  in  the  gale."— Jfwoii. 

CALONYCTION  SPECIOSUM,  Choisy, 

Syn. 
Ipomaea  bona  nox.  Linn.  Munda  Yalli  v^n 
leede. 

This  species  also  with  the  same  English 
me  is    seen    in    European    gardens    in 
oasserim. — Mason, 
CALOOWELL.    Singh.  Benjamin. 

CALOPHYLLUM  (from  "  Kalos"  beauti- 
,  and  "  phullou"  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants 
ouging  to  the  natural  order  Garciuiacose. 
angustifolium,  inopyllum  and  tacamahaca, 
)w  in  S.  E.  Asia.  Several  species 
Soatbem  India  have  not  as  yet  been 
ermined,  and  possibly  they  may  all  be 
i  or  two  species.  They  furnish  use- 
timber;  C.  angustifolium  yielding  the 
on  spars  of  commerce,  or  one  of  them ; 
1 C.  calaba,  the  East  Lidian  Tacamahaca, 
>ngh  C.  Inophyllum  is  also  quoted  as  the 
*amahaca  tree.  Voigt  names  C.  angustifo- 
D,  C.  inophyllum,  C.  polyanthum  and  C. 
amahaca.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 
ise  carpenters  often  use  the  timber  of  a 
icies  of  calophyllum^  which  also  furnishes 
^  A  species  of  Calophyllum,  Poena 
nun^ia  a  large  tree  common  in  the  Western 
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Ghauts  of  Peninsular  India,  Its  wood  is 
much  used  in  house,  and  to  some  extent  in 
ship,  building.  Calophyllum  angustifolium 
grows  in  Penang.  C  Blumii,  Wight,  in  Java. 
C.  Burmanni  in  Ceylon.  C.  decipiens  in  Tra- 
vancore,  C.  loiigifolium  in  Bombay.  C.  Moonii 
in  Ceylon.  C.  polyanthum,  Wall,  in  the  Khaeya 
mountains,  C.  tacamahaca  in  Madagascar  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  C.  tomentosum,  Wight,  iu 
Ceylon.-^  Fot^<  87,  Mason,  Mclvor. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Species. 
Oondie.  Mahr. 

Common  on  the  Bombay  coast,  growing 
on  sandy  sheltered  spots  close  to  the  sea  on 
the  coast  south  of  the  Savitree,  north  of 
that  river  it  is  rare.  The  wood  never  rea- 
ches any  size,  and  is  always  crooked.  A  good 
bitter  oil  is  furnished  by  the  seeds. — Dr.  Gib- 
son. 

CALOPHYLLUM,a  species  of  Tenasserim, 
which  house  carpenters  often  use  as  timber, 
and  the  tree  also  furnishes  spai-s. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Species. 
Poonyet.  Burm, 

Firewood?  of  British  Biumah.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  39  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  ou 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. — Dr, 
Brandis  Cal.  Cat  Ex.  of  1862. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Species. 
Thu-ra-phe.  Burm. 

A  wood  of  British  Burmah,  (Martaban  7 
and  Tavoy?)  used  for  carving  images,  occa- 
sionally for  canoes.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs 
57  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  20  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  4  feet. — Dr.  Brandis. 

CALOPHYLLUM,  Species. 
Thura-pee.  Burm. 
A  large  tree,  used  for  masts  and  spars  in 
Martaban. 
CALOPHPLLUM,  Species. 

Turra-phee.  Burm. 
Used  for  masts.  &c.  in  Tavoy.  (These   two 
seem  identical  with  the  above  of  Dr.  Braudis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM  ACUMINATUM. 

Waldombe.  Singh. 

A  tree  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon,  the 
timber  of  which  is  used  for  common  house 
building  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39 
lbs.  It  lasts  20  years.-— i^r.  Mendis* 

CALOPHYLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
BoxBtJEOH.  This  is  the  Piney  tree  of  Penang, 
where  it  grows.  It  occurs  also  in  Coorg,  My- 
sore, Canara,  and  along  the  ghats,  northwards 
to  Sawuntwarree,  but  rarely  of  any  great  size 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Neelgooud  ghat.  It  is 
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CALOPHTLLUM  ANG  D8TIF0LIUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  DBdPIEXS. 


a  magnificent  tree  when  growing  in  the  ra- 
vines of  the  southern  ghats  of  Canara.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gibson  and  Dr  Gleghom,  the 
Poon  spars  are  obtained  from  this  tree,  but 
the  trees  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  teak.  Dr.  Qibaon  says 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  Poon 
spars  are  furnished  by  Calophyllum  angusti- 
folium,  which  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  the 
ravines  of  the  southern  ghats.  In  habit 
and  appearance  it  is  totally  distinct  from  C. 
inophyllum.  These  spars  are  found  along  the 
ghats,  from  the  Sawuntwarree  border  south- 
ward, but  rarely  of  any  great  size  till  the  line 
of  the  Neelcond  ghat  is  passed.  At  another 
place  he  says  that  the  Poon  spars  of  the  first 
class  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles  near- 
est to  the  coast,  and  probably  owing  to  the 
continued  extension  of  cultivation.  It  is  ra 
ther  from  the  inland  forests  of  Canara,  backed 


r  • 


names  between  this  and  Calophjlfaia  ia/i 
lum,  led  Dr.  Wight  to  snspect  sow 
fusion.  Dr.  Wight  waa  aatisfied  diit  D  >«  - 
tagynia  is  the  tree  which  fumisbes  tbe  F. • 
spars,  being  a  tall,  andCalophjlIamiiiopb^'  -: 
a  short  atanted  tree.  Dr  Cle^oni  oowboj 
the  strict  conserving  of  C.  aogiutifo!ifit.  : 
Coorg  and  Canara« — Dn.  Gihrnn,  C'4  k  n 
and  Wight,  Mr.  Rohde't  MSS,,  Dr.  ^k 
Tredgoid.  Markham,  p.  452.    See  Poon. 

CALOPHILLUM  APETALUM.  Va: . 
Syn.  of  Calophyllam  spnrinm,  CAoujr. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BINTAGOR.  R  x» 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  iaopbyllom. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRACTEATUM.  ln\ 
A  great  tree,  grows  in  the  Saffrag&m  D<'  1 
of  Ceylon,  by  the  sides  of  streams  at  n^r  J 
elevation. — Thw,  Enum.  PI.  Zeyl  /,  j*  '\ 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRASILIENSL  ^ 


these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east,    Calophyllum 


as 

that  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  is  principally 
drawn.  On  his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  to 
Sircee,  he  saw,  in  more  than  one  place,  im- 
mense spars  of  Poon  standing  as  trees,  but 
scorchedi  burned  up,  and  rendered  useless.  Dr. 
Cleghom  tells  us  that  young  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  in  accessible  places, are  most  care- 
fully preserved  in  Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara. 
In  one  case  which  came  within  his  observation, 
several  valuable  spars  were  found  in  a  bridge, 
the  total  estimate  of  which  was  250  Rupees. 
But  Poon  spars,  although  highly  prized  for 
ahip  building,  are  ill  suited  for  making 
bridges.  This  incident  he  remarks,  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Telegraph,  &o., 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  de- 
scription of  timber  available  and  suitable  for 
their  wants.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Coor^  had  received  several  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  and  other  timber 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  scarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  the  Maogalore  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  tu  the  nearest  water 
carriage.  These  opinions  of  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Cleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars  of  commerce 
are  obtained  from  the  Calophyllum  angusti- 
folium  are  of  great  value.  But  in  I860,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Central  Committee 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Poon  of  com- 
merce was  supposed  by  Dr.  \^ght  to  be  from 
the  Dillenia  pentagyna,  '*  Rowaden,"  Tel.,  a 
large  timber  tree.  The  wood  of  Dillenia 
pentagyna  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  strong 
and  very  durable,  even  when  buried  under 
ground,  and  it  is  a  stately  forest  tree,  common 
on  the  face  of  the  W.  Ghats.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Northern  Circam  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April.    The  similarity  of  native 
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CALOPHYLLUM  BURMANNL  W*::- 
Illust  I.,  129.  This  tree  grows  in  th* :  --' 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  »>  r-' 
elevation. — Tkw.  En,  PL  Zey.  /.,p.  52 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABA,  Lra. 
Calophyllum  spurium,  Choujf. 
Calophyllum  calabioides,  G.  Dan. 
Calophyllum  apetalum,  WiUd. 
Calophyllum  calaba,  Ltnn, 
C.  WighUana,  WaO. 


GormkMOMf 
CharaFiimaL 


S-liri 


Bubbe  mara,  Cah. 
Calaba  tree,  Eno. 
Tsiru  panna,      Malkal. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  western  prom"(<  ^ 
Ceylon  and  of  Travanoore,  and  prodnser-j 
true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca  resia  It  r  ^ 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  iU  tinber  is  t^ 
for  bullock  carts,  staves,  cask  headin^f  v^ 
house  buildings.  In  Canara  and  Soit  J 
grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ic«--' 
chiefly  above  the  ghat8«  The  wood  if  cw:  ' 
canoes.  Sir  J.  Uerschel  aeems  to  tbi*^-' 
East  Indian  Tacamahaca  to  be  the  pr^^i^  ' 
C.  inophyllum,  for  he8a78,8pecinieB»<^^^ 
from  Calophyllum  inophyllom,  the  Tacxt^ 
ca  of  Ceylon,  are  desirable  in  order  *  - 
pharmacologists  in  aoenratel  j  detcrazi^  ^ 
Tacamahaca  of  European  ounuDetet."^'^ 
ffuVa  Manual  of  Scienii/e  Ewpdry,  » ^•' 
Dr.  O'Shaughnesty^  Mr.  Memdu^  Dr.  t--  • 
fF.  ds  A,f  p.  103. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABIOn)R  I'^ 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  spurium,  Ch0ttf 

CALOPHYLLUM  CUNBIFOLirM. '«* 
A  great  tree,  grows  at  an  elevatioo  i*  >''* 
to  4000  feet  at  Madamahanewars  la  ^  rj  • 
— Thw.  Enum,  PL  ZeyL  L,  p.  61. 
CALOPHYLLUM  DECIPIKNS.  «^--'- 
le.  128. 
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CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM. 


CALOPHYLLUM  TBAPEZIFOLIUM. 


Var.  a ;  foliis  obovato-oblongis,  baairotun- 
latis. 

Var,  p ;  foliia  cordato-orbiculatia. 

Var,  a  grows  in  the  Ambagamowa  District; 
^ar.  P  grows  at  Hinidoon  Corle,  at  an  eleva- 
ion  of  lOOO  to  2000  tfL-^Thuf,  Enum.  PI 
'Of I,  I.fp  51. 
DALOPflYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM.  Linn  ; 

alophyllum  bintagor,  I  Balsamaria   inophyl- 
Boxb,  I      l\im,  Lour, 


litaoa  Champa.  BcNC. 
liDQg-nyet         Bu&lf. 
'  ama  m&ra.       Can.  * 
ndi  DUK. 

lezaodrian  Laurel.ENO 
udi.  Hind. 

irpaoka. 
iltaoa  Champa 


9> 


» 


Oundi  ?  Mahr. 

Ponoa.  Malsal. 

Domba  Oaaa.  Simoh. 

Dombe.  „ 

Pinne  maram.  Tam. 

Ponua  chettu.  Tbl. 
PuDDaga     I, 
Punuagamu  „ 


>t 


i> 


The  flower, 


irpun  ka  phnl.    HiVD. 
inaga,  Sams. 


Pinne-pu.  Tam. 

Ponua-pu.  TiEL. 

The  oil, 

Mo-seed  Oil.  Eng.  Pinnay  yennai.  Tam. 
irpun  ka  tel  Hind.  Pinnaj  niina.  Tel. 
inne-cotteyeimai  Tam. 

This  beaatifol  tree,  with  an  appropriate 
une,  grows  in  the  western  part  of  Ceylon, 
bere  it  is  employed  for  masts  and  cross  sticks 
Yettra  dhoniea  and  fishing  boats,  and  poles 
bullock  carts.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs. 
r.  Wight  says,  as  to  Coimbatore,  that  the 
ie  is  rare  at  that  distance  from  the  coast ; 
e  wood  is  coarse  grained,  but  very  strong 
d  durable,  and  on  the  coast  is  used  in  ship 
ilding.  In  the  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a 
ioi  size  and  furnishes  the  poon  spars  so 
luable  for  shipping  ;  so  far  as  he  conld 
•ra,  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  Calo- 
yllum  used  for  the  same  purpose  under  the 
3eral  name  of  poon.  The  Alexandrian 
urel  grows  to  a  considerable  size  on  the 
^bar  Coast,  but  is  a  still  larger  tree  on  the 
md  of  Balambangan  and  along  the  shores 
Hanguey  and  Sainpamnangio,  where  it  has 
:  the  names  of  Palo-Maria  and  Dancawu. 
is  also  common  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
ere  the  natives  prepare  oil  from  the  fruit 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in 
Jabar.  Near  the  Burman  monasteries, 
s  fragrant  flowered  species  of  Calophyllum 
occasionally  seen  in  cultivation,  and  is  a 
larkably  handsome  tree.  It  occurs  in 
rlon  and  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  is  in 
rer  and  fruit  most  part  of  the  year.  The 
i  ii  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  grows  well 
^idy  tracts  close  to  the  sea,  where  few 
era  thrive  ;  it  is  rare  at  a  distance  from  the 
St.  In  the  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a 
^t  size  and  it  is  said  furnishes  the  poon 
rs  so  valuable  for  shipping.  It  yields 
it  twice    a   year,    in   March   and  Sep- 
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tember,  and  frequently  attains  the  age  of 
300  years.  It  is  cultivated  in  Java  for  the 
sake  of  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  ;  the  wood  is  much  used  in  house,  and 
to  some  extent  in  ship-building.  The  wood  is 
coarse  grained,  strong,  durable  and  ornamen- 
tal. Mr.  Dalr3rmple  tells  us,  that  no  tree  is 
superior  to  this  for  knees  and  crooked  timber. 
The  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil,  and  a  resin 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  with  the  Taca- 
mahaca  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  flowers 
have  the  odour  of  Mignonette.  The  oil  is 
manufactured  and  used  at  Bombay,  Tinnevelly, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  as  a  lamp  oil.  The 
seeds  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  very 
oleaginous,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  oil.  In  the  Samoan  isiauds, 
the  large  avabowl  is  made  from  the  taiuanu, 
Calophyllum  inophy Hum,  and  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place. — Capt,  Mphinstone  JSnkine^ 
Islands  of  the  Western  Facijic,  p.  46.  Drs. 
Wight,  Gibsouy  Mason,  Ainslie,  O'Shaugh- 
ne»sy,  Eng,  Cyc,  Roxb,  ii,  606,  Yoigt,  Thwaites 
1.  51.  See  Oils. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LANCEOLARIA  See 
Calophyllum  longifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LONGIFOLIUM. 


Tbe-ra-pi,  Bubm.      |  Tha-ra-bi,         Burnt, 

Tha-na-bi,  „  | 

In  Pegu  this  is  found  near  towns,  together 
with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  has  a  red 
wood  adapted  to  cabinet  making.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Mergui,  Tavoj,  and  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties near  the  Attaran  Kiver  and  its  leeders* 
Maximum  girth  3  cubits.  Maximum  length 
224  feet.  When  seasoned,  it  sinks  in  water. 
It  is  there  used  for  planking,  masts  and  yards 
of  junks  ;  it  is  excellent  for  helves,  but  not 
procurable  at  Maulmeiu  in  sufficient  abun^ 
dance.  Strongly  recommended  to  make  models, 
— Dr.  McClelland,  Captain  Dance, 

CALOPHYLLUM  TACAMAHACA.  See 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM  MOONII,  Wight,  11- 
lust,  I.  129  ;  Domba  keena-gase.  SiNo, 
A  great  tree  of  the  Ceylon  forests  in  the  dis- 
trict between  Galle  and  Ratnapoora ;  not  un- 
common.— Tfiw,  jEnum,  Pi,  Zeyl,  /.,  p,  52' 

CALOPHYLLUM  TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight  lUust.  I.,  128 ;  Keena  tel.  Suhqr,  A 
tree  of  Ceylon  growiug  in  the  central  province 
abundantly,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  5000 
feet ;  common.  Its  timber  is  valued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  oil  they  contain. 
Thw.  Enum,  PI,  Zeyll^p,  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TRAPEZIFOLIUM, 
Thw.  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the  Hunas- 
(^ria  District,  in  the  Central  Province,  grow- 
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CALOTROPIS  OIGA.NTEA. 

ing  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet.— 
Tkw,  Euum,  PLZeyl  /.,  p.  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  WALKERU,  Wight. 
Iliust.  I,  A  tree  of  Ceylon  growing  at  Newera 
£l]ia,  Adam*8  Peak,  and  other  of  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  island.  An  oil  is  extract- 
ed from  the  seeds  of  this  and  the  other  species 
of  the  genus,  which  is  used  for  burning. — 
Thw.  EnuM.PL  ZeyL  /.,  p.  51. 

CALOSANTHES  INDICA,  Blume.  W.  L 

Syn. 
Bignonia  Indica,  Roxh, 

„       pentandra  Lonr, 
Spathodea  Indica. 


CALOTBOPIS  6I6AKTEA. 


KhyouBg  Sha, 
Shiona 
Anlantha, 
Totilla-gass, 


BusM. 
Hind. 
Maleal> 

SiNfiH' 


Tam. 


Achimaram, 

Vaoga, 

PaDA  wood  Anglo 

Dundilapu    chettu  Tjel. 

Pam-p^na  chetta,      „ 

This  tree  has  been  noticed  under  its  sy- 
nonym, Bignonia  Indica.  It  grows  in  Ceylon, 
Coimbatore,  throughout  the  Konkans,  in 
Msdiim,  and  the  jungles  of  Khandeish.  Dr. 
Wight  mentions  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  very 
soft  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  value. — Dr.  Wight. 
Voigt  Thwaites.  See  Bignonia  Indica. 

CAL060MA.  One    of  the  Coleoptera   of 

Hong  Kong. 

CALOTES.  Mr.  Jerdon  obtained  at  Sa- 
gnr  a  new  species  of  Calotes,  with  enormous 
head,  short  and  thick  body,  the  tail  not  ex- 
ceeding the  body  in  length,  and  the  toes  also 
short  and  strong  ; — Jour,  B,  A,  S. 

CALOTROPiS,  R.  Brown.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Asclepiaceae,  of 
which  C.  gigantea,  C.  Herbacea  andC.  Procera 
are  nam^  by  V(»igt.  They  produce  useful 
fibres,  a  cotton  wool,  an  acrid  juice,  and  a 
gatta  percha  like  substance  and  a  manna. 
Of  this  genus  three  species  are  met  with  all 
over  SoQthern  Asia,  but  Calotropis  gigantea 
is  that  common  in  the  southern,  and  C.  Ha- 
miltonii  in  the  northern  parts,  and  C  procera 
grows  in  Persia ;  the  last  extends  even  to 
Syria.     Voigt.  p,  540. 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA.   Browk. 
Var  o.  Alba  or  white.  Var.  fi  lilicina  or  blue. 
WigMs  Contrib. 

a.  white  variety. 

Asclepias  gigantea.     Linn. 


Asbur.  Ab. 

Akand:  the  white  Var. 

Shwet  AkuDd.    Bbnq. 
Mai-ob.  BuRM. 

Bowl  of  Bombay 

Yokada  Can. 

Bedul-  Aabar.    Egypt. 
Kerch  er  ,» 

Gigantic   swallow    wort 

[Eng. 
Curled    flowered 

CaloiTopiB  Eng. 

Aknnd  Hind. 

Vuddar  ,* 


Mudar 

Ak 

Yerika. 

Erika. 

Belerika. 

Akund 

Arka. 

Mandara 

Sri  ai-Taarkam 

Mooda-waru. 

Vella  yercam. 

Telia  jdledu. 

Racha  jtlledu. 

Jilledu 
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Hind. 

>f 
Halbal. 

»> 

Sanb. 
>f 

>» 
Singh. 

Tam. 

Tjd.. 

*i 

If 


The  plant 


Bmo. 


Hnrn. 


liadar, 


Jilledn  cheHoo 


Aknndo 
Shwet  Akand 
Ak>ka*jbar 

This  plant»  with  another  i^wcici  or  TVKty. 
is  by  the  hindua  held  aacred  to  Sin.  !*• 
flowers,  also,  form  one  of  the  five  duti  %\u 
which  Kama,  the  Indian  god  of  lore,  u  kc • 
posed  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  moitaU. 

In&nts  winged,  who  mirthfol  tkrov 
Shafts  roM  tipped  from  neetareoubi «. 

Sir  William  Jones  referft  to  it  in  Im  b}-: 
to  Kama  Deva. 

Fibre  of  the  Yercrnn. 


Jiladunara, 
Ak. 


Yetcam  ntr,       Ti< 


Madar. 
Lomb-dore, 


Tbl. 
Hnm.  I 
Rope  or  Coir. 
Hind.    |  Toondee  ooir,     Ta 
„      I  Galam  Taroo,     Ti, 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  sfamU  » * 
a,   alba;  tar,   fi,    lilicina,     which  gnt 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  all  India,  and  ?*t:» 
and  yield  many  val  i  table  prodactSL  It  vif  r  « 
in  barren    places,   and    it    has  been  »«- 
gested    to    plant    it  as  a  barrier  to  .v 
sands.     It  yields  a  kind  of  mtau  ai  • 
Shakur-al'tuhur,  also  Ak  or  Jludar  h  ^., 
(sugar).    Its    milky  jnice    has   been  ,r- 
pared    like    caoutchouc    and    gntta  fc-* 
It  is  evaporated  in   a  shallow  diab.  e.:  ' 
in  the  sun  or   in  the   shade  ;  when  dn  *. 
may    be    worked  up    in    botvater  vi:i  i 
wooden  kneader,  as  this  process  remoTu  t« 
acridity   of  the  gum.     It  becomes  imic' 
atel J  flexible  in  hotwater,  but  hatdeoi  ir.  ? 
water,  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  aaJtii  - 
impressions.     It  is   however  a  ooadoLt  r 
electricity.     Mr.  Monckton  proposed  CMi*. 
use  of  the  downy  substance  ooncained  i: 
follicles  of  the  plant ;  and  had  paper  :-.* 
of  it,  as  well  pure  as  when  mixed  viti  *'  - 
fifths  of  the  pulp  of  the  hemp  (Sano  ^  «  ' 
natives  use  for  making  paper.    At  t^  «. 
sy  and  silky,  but  comparatively  slwr*. :  ^• 
is  difficult  to  spin,  a  mixture  of  oM^i*^ 
cotton  was  made,  in  order  to  enable  u :  ' 
worked.    A  good  wearing  cloth,  whid:  •*»- 
washing  and  takes  a  dye,  was  prDdnceJ    I' 
however    well    suited    for    stufBa;:  f- ;' 
or  coverlets.    Mr.  Monckton  ealcoi^  *-^*; 
its    cost    would    be   one   rupee  a  =-*'"- 
This    silky   down    of    the   pods  iJ  a-' 
by   the    natives    on    the    Madias  o-'  -' 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  Uircsd.  Itisi=»*- 
tible  of  being  spun  into  the  finest  pn  • ' 
cambric,  and  has  been  nsed  for  the  «^ 
facture  of  a  light  subsUtuto  for  fiiat*     : 
Messrs.    Thresher  and   Gleonie  of  I>«^ 
It  works  well  with   either  silk  or  f*  " 
it   is  also  being  tried   by  Mefls*.   ^-' 
and  Ck).    of  Edinbuigh  as   s  mstcmi 
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CALOTROnS  HAMILTONIT. 


CALPICARPUM  BOXBimOHn. 


Miper.  Th0  clamed  fibres  are  Uie  Bowstring 
[jemp  of  lodia,  one  of  the  strongest  fibres 
[nomi.  It  posaetses  most  of  the  qualities  of  flax, 
ind  can  be  worked  with  the  same  machiiieiy, 
\s  the  fibre  splits  to  almost  any  degree  of  fine- 
toss  with  the  haekley  and  bears  dressing  and 
)eatiQg  well  For  many  years  this  fibre  was 
ised  by  the  wealthy  natives  fur  making  strong 
loths,  cambrics,  and  lawns  worn  by  the  rajahs, 
ud  it  is  still  empioyed  for  making  fisliing 
ines,  nets,  g'ms,  bow-strings  and  tiger 
nps  on  sceount  of  its  strength.  It  does 
lot  rot  readily  in  water,  as  the  resinous 
nilky  juice  of  the  plant  (a  kind  of  sub- 
litQte  for  gatta  percha,  but  a  conductor 
if  electricity)  seems  to  preserve  it.  The 
oft  white  fibre,  though  till  lately  nn- 
mown  in  England,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
iatives  of  India.  Of  two  ropes  made  of  the  fibre, 
I  piece  of  one,  about  7  feet  long,  sustained  for 
mt  time  540  lbs.,  and  broke  with  552. 
riiis  was  found  the  strongest  of  the  cordage 
ibres  tried  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 
The  fibre  is  used  everywliere  in  Asia 
;o  make  fishing  lines,  being  of  extraordinary 
strength ,and  it  is  even  considered  better  adapt- 


inferior  as  an  emetic  remedy.  According  to 
Dr.  Wallicb,  this  and  C.  gigantea  are  the  same 
species. — 0*Shaughnaiy^  page  454. 

CALOTROPIS     HBRBACEA,    Oasby. 
Asclepias  herbaeea  of  Kozbargh* 
Chota  Akunda.  Hind. 

Their  roots  are  employed  to  make  gunpow- 
der charooal.  The  stem  yields  useful  strong 
fibres,  and  the  white  silkJike  materials  of  the 
pods  has  been  soecessfully  tried  to  mix  with 
silk. —  Vdigt,  M.  E.  troetedingu 

CALOTUOPIS  PROCEUA,  R  Brown. 

Srir. 
C.  Hamilton!,  Tf.  I  C.  gigantea,  Andr. 

Asclepias  procera,  Aii,  \ 


Aka 
Mad  AT 

Beideiiar 
Spulmei 


HiNn. 


» 


Punjab. 


Spalmak 
Paahkand 
Nalla  iilleda 
Jilledu 


Pimi<AB. 


»» 


Tel. 


This  grows  in  Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
Feshawur,  in  the  Punjab  is  quite  arboreous, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  Sind  four 
and  five  feet  in  girth.  The  bark  is  strip- 
ped and  made  into  halters  for  cattle,  ropes, 
netting,  twino  and  fishing  lines,  all  durable* 
The    silky    floss    of    its    follicles    is    used 


f^^£l  than  for  cordage.     Th6  strength    fo^  pillows.    A  mann.,  Slukr-ul-Astar,  and 
«li?"Tu'y\';'°^'"°'''"'''^l'*''^t    Shakr-ul-Tighal,   obtained  from  it,    is    wld 


wbstances,  as  the  following  experiments,  of 
I  three  strand  f  inch  rope  will  show. 

Weight  sustained. 

1  Coir  (Coeos  nucifera) 224  Iba. 

2  Pooley  Maojtse  (Hibiscus  CauaabiDUd)  290 

3  Marool  (Saiueviera  Ziiylauloa)  ...  316 

4  CottoQ  (Qowypium  Uvrbaceum)       ...  346 

5  Cuithalay  nar  (Agave  Ataericaua)...  8tf3 

6  Junapum  or  (Suun  Crotolarca  juuoea)  407 

7  Teitum  oar  (Ualotrupis  gigautea)     ...  552 

ta  fibre  is  valued  at  £30  to  £35  a  ton. 
•lie  fullides  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
be  apple  of  Sodom.  Its  juice  and  the  pow- 
ered bark  of  its  roots,  have  long  been  em- 
%ed  as  aa  alterative,  by  the  natives  of 
ndia,  in  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
iuus,  and  are  uo  doubt  possessed  of  active 
Topertiea,  Dr.  Dancuii  obtained  from  ir.  a 
riuciple  whioli  he  called  JIudarifie.  lu  Aro- 
ic  authors  on  Materia  Aiedica  it  is  even 
opposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Sooker^s  Him.  Journ.  I,  86  ;  Boi/le,  Hitn. 
fe^.,  275.  Drs.  Riddell,  HunUr,  Mumn, 
^'Shaughnesst/,  p.  43,  Wight  Jf.  £.  Reports  of 
857.  lioyle  Fib,  Fl.  Simmondi,  Com.  Prod. 
'srtoa  iii.  122.  Jour.  AgriHort,  Soeg.  of 
^ia,  viii.  107,  226.  See  Carbon.  Cryptos- 
^gia  grandiflora.  Dipterocarpus  laevis.  Ficus^ 
tevea  Guianensis. 

CALOTROPIS  HAMILTONII,  Wight. 
"bis  is  the  most  common  species  in  the  upper 
rorinces  of  India.  The  bark  of  the  root 
ttd  the  dried  mitt:  possess  similar  properties 
a  those  of  the  C.  gigantea  ;  it  is,  however,  far 
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in  the  shops.  Its  acrid  juice  is  applied  to 
cutaneous  ailments  and  in  leprosy,  and  it 
is  used  by  lUjputs  to  poison  their  infant 
daughters.  The  fresh  bark  of  the  root^  also 
the  powder  of  the  root,  are  used  in  leprosy* 
The  insect  that  causes  the  manna  is  called 
Galtigul.— i?oyfe.  lU.  Ind.  Bot,  p.  275. 
O'Sfiaughnesegf  p.  454.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart, 

C  ALFA.  Sansc.  Creation  or  Formation. 
In  liindu  theogony,  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa 
(Creation),  all  things  are  re-abSorbed  in  the 
deity,  who,  in  the  interval  of  another  creation, 
reposes  himself  on  the  Serpent  Sesha  (dura- 
tion), who  is  also  termed  Anautn  (endless.) 
Agui  Savarni,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  14  Patriarchs  who  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. — 
WajTtn's    Kala  Sanhita^p.  311. 

CALPEB  FeFgunnahs  have  been  under 
British  rule  since  1806. 

CALPENTYN  ISLAND,  south  of  Cor- 
diva,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  low, 
abounding  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  extends 
from  lat.  7"*  36'  N.,  to  8^  16'  N.,  the  long 
tongue  of  land  on  the  south  almost  tonohing 
the  main. — Horshurgh. 

CALPI,  a  hindu  astronomical  term  of 
4,320,000,000  years.     See  Calpa. 

CALPICARPUM  ROXBURGHII.  Peri- 
wincle  tree,  Eng, 

Syn, 
Cerbera  fracticosa. 
Sa-Iat,  '  BuBV.     |  Qutti  guaneru,        Ttt. 
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CALYPTRANTHBS  CAETOPHTLUFOLIA. 

.  A  liflDdtome  flowering  ahrnb,  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  bloasomsy  like  those  of 
the  rosy-periwincle,  Vinca  ro9ta^  but  larger 
and  fiaintly  fragrant.'' — Mason. 

CALPETTY,  a  hamlet  of  Ceylon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo. 

CALTURA,in  L.  80^4' E^  and  L. 6*»  12' N. 
CALUMBA  ROOT.  Cocculus  pnlmatus, 
DeC.  Was  first  made  known  as  a  medicine  by 
F.  Kedi  about  1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it 
before  1 722  among  medicines  from  India.  In 
works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  India,  it 
occurs  by  the  name  of  Kalumb.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo 
in  Ecostern  Africa. 

CALUM  TAROO.  Tkl.  Calotropis  gi- 
gantea. 

CALURANA.    Singh.   Helleborus  niger. 
CALUVERE,  Singh.  Ebony.  1 1  Eno.  A 
tree  of  the  nortberu  and  eastern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, famishing  a  fine  black  wood,  used  largely 
for   buildings  and   furniture.     A  cubic  foot 
weighs  71  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  80  years. — Mendis. 
CALVARY,  h  mount  or  cone.     The  early 
christians  believed   that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
interred  here. 
CALYPTR^A.  A  genus  of  Molluscs. 
CALYA,  on  CALINAGA,  a  serpent  slain 
by  Krishna. 

CALYMERE  POINT,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  lat  10*  18'  N.,  long.  79^  54J'  E ,  is 
low,  and  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  with 
two  pngodas  near  each  other  about  a  mile  in  • 
land. — Horsburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA  VIRIDIS  resorts 
to  dense  thickets  when  alarmed,  but  will 
sally  out  to  feed  on  fruit,  wild  figs,  &c, 
and  mingle  with  barbets  and  other  birds  in 
so  doing  ;  the  note  is  low  and  sweet  ;  a  mel- 
low v/histle,  like  the  Eurylaimi,  they  are 
tnme  and  stupid. — ifr.  Blyth  in  BU  As,  Soc, 
Journal     See  Rupicolina- 

CALYPTORH  YNCUS,  VicoRsandHoM- 
piELD.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-family 
Cacatuina,  Calyptorhynchus  galeatum ;  Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  Syn  of  Psittacus  galeatum, 
Latham,  and  the  Callocephalon  australe^ 
Lesson.    See  Aves.  Birds. 

C ALYP TR ANTH  ES  CARYOPH  YL- 
LIFOLIA,  WiUd.  ;  Swartz. 

The  tree. 


Kawel  wood  tree  Evo. 

Kawel  maram, 

Tam. 

Jamoon,              Hind. 

Keredi  cbettu, 

TSL. 

Battedumbe,       Singh  ? 

The 

fruit. 

Jamoion  ka  phal,    Duk. 

Batte  dombf, 

SiNon 

Kawel  frait,            Rho. 

Kawel  pallam, 

Tam. 

Kaka  jemboo,       Saks. 

Keredi  i>audoo, 

TSL. 

CALTTRIFLEX  QBOTATA. 

building :  a  cubic  foot  weight  45  lbs.  tbl  '-jm 
20  years.  The  bark  iji  astriogeBl»«Ad  u  twi 
in  decoction  by  the  natives  for  djM»>f|b 
The  fruit  when  ripe,  is  of  a  very  dark  p^r*^ 
colour,  and  about  tlie  aise  of  a  Ui^  clier  i| 
In  taste  it  somewhat  resembles  the  »1«  U 
is  much  sweeter.     A  variety  of  this  tree. 

Oojla  jamoon  ka  pbal,  Dt'C  Vullay  nawd  p  n 
Sweta  jembooy  Sajis.  -m 

Telia  iMredt  paoi  i  Ifl 

has  a  fruit  nearly  similar  to  it  in  tuiud 
qualities,  and  has  got  its  names  from  h^uz  I 
a  different  colour  (white). — Dr.  hi^dti',  i-i 
Mendis,  A  inslie,  \ 

CALYPTRANTHBS  CUMINL '      ! 
Mahadan.  Sixoh.  | 

Grows  in  the  northern   and    weslem  \m 
vinces  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  used  for  oc;:.'! 
house-building     purposes,     wheels,    L.\ 
cubic  foot   weighs   36  Iba,   and  it  Wj  . 
years.     The  berries  are  eaten  when  fu*lr/ 
— Mr,  Ad  Mendis, 

CALYPTRANTHBS  JAMBOLA>'i 

Jamooo.  HiMD.  I  Torfcolum.    Tail 

Alubo.  SiNOU.  I 

This  large    and  handsome  tree  fluwen  - 

February  sjid  March,  and  thrives  iu  anv  * 

soil.  It  occurs  in  the  central  province  Jf  \^ . 

Ion,  and  is  met  with  in  gardens  all  OTct  *; 

peninsula  of  India.     It  is  employed  in  (V^ 

for    common   house   building.     The  frn: 

the  best  sort  is  as  large  as  a  commou  K 

plum,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance. 

has  a  rough  astringent  flavour,  and  should  • 

soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  it  is  ««i 

The  fresh  stone,  if  planted,growB  immeduu.- 

—Dr,  Bidden,  Mr.  Mendis, 

CALYSACCION  ANGUSTIFOLKV 

SoorpuDDi*  Can.  |  Koolui%ra.  •    - 

Grows  in  Canara  and  Sunda,   ip  nx  - 
of  the  ghats  and  below  in  sheltered  TMLif 
but  is  not  common   in    North    Ckaini 
Sunda.    The  tree  is  used  there  for  ooe  <*'  i 
**Poon'*  spars*     It  produces  an  exeeOeot  <c ' 
fruit     It  is  a  tree  which  ought  to  be  caoanr 
every  where  and  largely  incmscd. — Dr^Gt^' 
CALYSACCION  LONOIFOUA  B:i^ 
Wight,  IU.  I.  130,  and  leam.  1999. 


Wooody  of  Bombay  ? 
Poonag  „  „  ? 
Suringa  „  ,,  ? 
GorgooDdy„  «,  ? 
Tha-ra-bi      Burm.      ? 


Biale  Tre«,  Pne^.  '.> 
Female  Trac,Waaif. 


Tt- 


Surapoona. 


A  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Noctkrv 
Circars,  Konkaus,  the  Kennart  jui^l«^a»l  .- 
Western  Mysore.  The  flower  bn^'^KH^** 
sur  ''  are  used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  lor  ur  r 
violet  perfume.—  Uss/ulPlauUfBUtUsfi^^ 


A  large  growing  timber  tree.  The  wood  is  Andhrica. 
light,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  grain  mea-  C  ALYTRIPLEX  OBOVATA  Rca  ^ 
surea,  but  is  also  made  into  carriage  frames,  PAV.Sya.  ofHerpestesmonnioi^— if.  ^^^ 
cotst  &c.,  9ind  in  Ceylon,  for  common  house  Kunih 
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CAMALA  DBVI. 


CAMBAT. 


CALYX,  the  botanical  name  for  the  outer 
»Teriiig  of  tbe  flower  of  a  plant. 

CALX  RECENS  USTA.     Lat,    Lime. 

CAMACfiES.  Fr.  The  Chamacen  or  Cha- 
Qacidasofthe  Eastern  Archipelago,  contain- 
og  the  chama  genua  of  great  clam  shells. 
lee  Chama 

CAMACHI-PILLU.  Wassina-pilln,  Tam. 
iiidropogon  citratam.  Lemon  Grass. 

CAMACHI-PILLU  TYLUM.  Tam.  Le- 
loii  Grass  Oil. 

CAMACHYA,  a  hindu  goddess,  a  form  of 
[all  in  her  avenging  character.  Kali  says, 
by  human  flesh,  Camacbya,  Chandica  and 
•hairnvB,  who  assume  my  shape,  are  pleased 
le  thousand  years."  See  Kail, 
CAM ACOLLY,  in  L.  89°  43'  E.,  and  L.  22° 
I  X. 

CAMA-CUMPA,  Sansc.  The  vessel  of  de- 
le,  an  ornamental  vase  on  hindu  temples, 
urn  which  grain  is  represented  as  pouring. 
'Tod. 

CAMA-DHWAJA,  Sansc,  the  banner  of 
opiJ. 

CAMALA,  Hind.  The  lotus  flower. 
Cam  A  LA,  a  name  of  Lakshmi  as  the 
indu  goddess  of  prosperity.  See  Lakshmi. 
CAMALINE,  the  Aba  cloak  of  the  Arabs. 
naks  made  of  this  material  woven  of 
mel's  hair-  The  Aba,  or  camaline  as  it  is 
lied  in  the  Persian  Gnlfi  is  worn  in  Oman 
r  all  classes ;  it  is  the  camePs  hair  cloak  of 
rub  shaikhs,  and  is  often  striped  white  and 
own.  See  Aba.  Camoleen.  Keifyet. 
C A. MALA  DEVI  was  the  wife  of  the 
ijaL  of  Gazerat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
w«r  of  India.  On  the  fall  of  Nerwalla,  the 
pital  of  Guzerat,  her  husband  became  a 
attve,  and  Camala  Devi  was  taken  prisoner 
d  carried  to  Alla-ud-DinV  harem  ;  and,  at- 
icted  by  her  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplish- 
mts,  he  made  her  his  queen.  Her  fasci- 
tions  soothed  that  savage  Pathan  in  bis 
K)diest  hours,  and  influenced  him  to  a  lenity 
iherto  unknown  to  him.  Her  daughter 
wul  Devi  bad  escaped  with  her  father, 
ir  reputation  for  beauty  equalled  that  of  her 
'^her,  and  tbe  son  of  Kam-deo,  the  rajah 
Deogiri  (Dowlatabad)had  long  sued  for  her, 
t  her  father,  proud  of  his  Rajput  origin, 
uld  not  acoept  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a 
nee.  Camala  Devi,  however,  having  express- 
to  AlIa-ud-Din  a  wish  to  be  joined  by 
'  daughter,  Alla-ud-Din  sent  a  strong 
ay  under  a  general  to  bring  Dewal  Devi  to 
Ihi.  In  this  extremity,  her  father  accepted 
« Mahratta  prince,  and  sent  off  his  daughter 
Deogiri  under  an  escort,  but  the  eseort  was 
Ttaken,  the  fair  maiden  seized  and  carried 
Delhi,  where  KhizrKhan  the  son  of  Alla-nd* 
a,  married  her    Theic  unioD  was-  very 
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happy,  and  the  poet  Khusroo  praised  them. 
But  Khizr  Khan'seyes  were  put  out  byCsfoor ; 
a  few  years  from  the  death  of  Alla-ud-Din, 
the  throne  of  Delhi  was  filled  by  a  converted 
hindoo,  who  filled  the  capital  with  hindoo 
troops,  put  to  death  all  the  survivors  of  Alia- 
ud-Din's  family,  and  transferred  Dewal  Devi 
to  his  own  zenana. 

CAMANCONDA  DROOO,  in  L.  77^  21' 
E.  and  L.  14**  16'  N. 

CAMAN  DR006,  in  L.  75*  51'  E.  and  L. 
13*  31* N 

CAM  a6  river,  in  Cambodia,  is  in  lat  S"" 
38'  N,  long.  195*  0'  ^.—Uonburgh. 

CAMARI,  according  to  Abulgszi,  one  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Japhet,  whence  the  Canmri, 
Cimmerii.orCimbri.  The  Camariare  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Sanraslitra.  The  Camari  of  the  Sattra 
tribes,  or  snn-wonhippers  of  Saurashtra, 
claim  descent  from  garuda,  the  hird-god  of 
Vishnu  (who  aided  Rama  to  the  discovery  of 
Sita),  and  the  Maeara  or  crocodile,  and  date 
the  monstrous  conception  from  that  event, 
and  their  original  abode  from  Sancodra  Bate, 
or  island  of  Sancodra.  Whether  to  the  Dios- 
coridf.B  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
this  name  was  given,  evidently  corrupted  from 
Sanc^'ha-dwara  to  Socotra,needuot  be  inquired 
into  here.  Like  the  isle  in  the  entrance  of  the 
gnlf  of  Cutch,  it  is  the  dwara  or  portal  to  the 
Simu  Arabicus,  and  the  |>earl -shell  (sane^  ha) 
there  abounds.  This  tribe  deduce  their 
origin  from  Rama's  expedition,  and  allege  that 
their  crocodile  mother  landed  them  where  they 
still  reside.  They  seem  to  he  a  scythic  race  from 
Saka-dwipa  and  tbe  Dast-i-Krpcbak,  and  who, 
like  the  Takshak,  Jit^  Catti  and  Hun,  have 
entered  India. — Tod's  Rajasikmn,  Vol.  1.,  p. 
604. 

CAMBAIA,  the  name  given  to  Cambay  by 
Marco  Poloi  who  travelled  through  it  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  when  on  his  return 
to  Europe.     See  Marco  Polo. 

CAMBALU,  an  ancient  name  of  China. 

CAMBAY,  in  L.72o  51'  R,and  L.22i  o  N., 
ia  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  bears  its  name, 
on  theestuaiy  of  the Mahi,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Sabarmati  on  the  west  and  the  Mahi 
on  the  east.  It  ia  the  town  in  which  Zar- 
monachagas  was  bom.  In  an  account  of  it 
in  1503,  by  Lewes  Uertomenes,  a  learned 
gentleman  of  Rome  (See  Asi  Soe.  Jl.  1824,  vol. 
XVIII,)  he  says^  **  In  this  region  is  also  a 
mountain  where  the  onyx  stone,  commonly 
called  the  cornelian,  is  found,  and  not  hx  fiom 
this,  another,  where  chalcedony  and  diamond 
are  found."  It  was  visited  in  1623  by  Pietro 
de  la  Valle.  Captain  Hamilton,  who  visited 
Cambay  in  1681,  says  : — ^  The  cornelian  and 
agate  stdnes  are  found  in  this  river,  and  no- 
where else  in  the-  world.    Of  corbelian  they 
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mpk»  stones  Cor  sigQets,  and  of  the  sgafces 
cabioeta  entire,  except  the  lids.  I  have  seeo 
some  14  or  15  inches  long,  and  8  or  9  inches 
deep,  valued  at  £40.  They  also  make  bowls 
of  some  kinds  of  agate  and  8|)oons,  and  han- 
dles of  awordSj  daggers  and  knives,  and  but- 
tons and  stone  seals  and  snuff-boxes  of  great 
value.'' 

Cambay  still  enjoys  celebrity  for  its  agates, 
moeha-stones,  cornelians,  and  all  the  chal- 
cedouic  and  onyx  family  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Rajpipla,  and  here  worked  into  every 
variety  of  ornament^ «-cups,  boxes,  necklaces, 
handles  of  daggers,  of  knives  and  forks, 
seals,  Sec.  Cambay  Stones, — the  Akeek  of  the 
natives  of  Bombay,  and  by  Europeans  called 
agates — include  all  the  kinds  oi  quartaoze  mi* 
iierals  found  about  Cambay  and  Baroaoh.  They 
form  in  these  districts  a  distinct  geological  for- 
mation, derived  probably  from  the  amygdaloid 
trap  rocks  drained  by  the  Nerbudda  and  Tap- 
tee.  They  pass  in  Europe  and  America  for 
Scotch,  Irish,  Chamounixi  Niagra,  Isle  of 
Wight  "  pebbles,"  according  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are  sold%  The  principal  varieties 
sold  in  Bombay  are  ^'crystal,"  *^  milk  quarte," 
*'  prase/'  a  green  variety,  "moss  stone,"  "mocha 
atone,"  **  ftirtification  agate,"  "  oalcedony," 
**  oorneliaot"  ^  chrysophrase  f '  *^  heliotrope," 
"  onyx,"  **  obsidian"  t  and  very  rarely  "  ame- 
thyst." These  stones  abound  all  over  India, 
and  indeed  in  all  trap  countries,  the  Brazils  im- 
porting them  as  largely  as  India  into  Europe, 
where  the  terms  **  Brazilian"  and  "  Indian 
agates"  are  used  indifferently  by  the  trade. 

The  fragments  of  a  M  urrhina  cup,-^tbelittle 
Cambay  stone  cup  still  madein  Camlsay,— were 
exhibited  in  the  theatre  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds 
Pliny,  they  had  been  the  ashes  of  "  no  less 
than  Alexander  the  Great  himself  T'  Seventy 
thousand  sesterces  was  the  price  of  one  of 
these  little  Cambay  cups  in  Home  in  the  days 
of  Pompey.  The  price  in  Bombay  ranges 
now  from  Bs.  IS  to  Bei.  75.  Nero  paid 
1,000,000  sesterces  for  a  cup,  *'a  fact  well 
worthy  of  remembranoe,"  slily  remarks  Piiny, 
*'  that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have 
drunk  from  a  vessel  of  such  a  oostly  price  I" 
The  atones  are  sawn  or  ground  down :  for 
the  native  lapidary's  wheel  consists  of  a  strong 
wooden  platform  sixteen  inehes  by  six,  and 
threfr  inches  .thick,  In  thia  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights.  Between  these  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  bead  at  die  one  end.  This, 
works  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end. 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  serewed  and  fitted 
with  a  na^  by  which  the  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fast  The  saw  consists  ct 
a  thin  plate  of  inniir-the  eutting  material 
ponsiating  of  native  emery  or  ground  oofon 


dum— koorund  as  it  is  called.  TbeIapidKe'< 
consiBt  of  two  cirouhir  discs  or  cakes  U  '^ 
with  ground  koorund,  coarae  or  fine,  aeoomu.: 
to  the  work --of  a  copper  diee  for  pohiliit:. 
and  a  wooden  one  for  finiahing  Um  v>*:l 
These  are  spun  backwards  and  li»rwar^  t;  i 
bow,  the  string  of  which  passes  roead  tlit 
roller.  The  lapidary  sits  on  his  hami,  itMoi 
ing  the  wheel  with  his  foot  aiid  holdiog  «<4 
the  stone  with  his  left  hand  while  be  w-vtu 
the  bow  with  his  right*    For  veiy  fine  vof c 
a  small  sized  wheel,   similar  to  the  EqzIul 
lapidary'a  wheel,  but  of  smaller  siae,  it  lu^i 
It  is  driven  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  stnp  «a. 
pulley.  The  custom  house  returns  gift  ta 
value  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stones  »:  a 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  X12,000  au. 
ally,— one  per  cent,  of  the  atones  finding  tU; 
way  to  £uro|)e.    Gayni  or  Uajni  wai  oet  ' 
the  ancient  uamea  of  Cambay,  and  it  wu  lu 
port  of  the  ancient  Balabhipura,  the  nuai  ( 
which  are  three   miles  from  Cambay-   >? 
Cambay,  says  Pennant,  *'ar«  the   v«;*^ 
of  another  antient  city  called  Nagn, '.« 
hapa  the  Comanes  of  Ptolemy.    Ah&cju 
when  ho  visited  the  coast  of  Cambaj.  obti: 
ved  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  large  moiQ'^ 
aitd  near  it  a  spacious  plaee,  coveied  « '- 
tumuli.     The  moat  learned   of  the  nat^* 
informed  him^  that  they  underatood  ly  tb>' 
records  that  Hercules,  in  his  ex|icditiua  <  > 
India,  had  here  two  great  engagements  «.m 
an  Indian  prinoe^  and  was  defeated,  sad  tb: 
the  tumuli  were  the  graves  of  the  conqQ^rvc 
'^HaaiiUoH^s  new  Aeeount  of  ike  £^  h^*f^ 
Lond.  1744.  Beporio/the  Jmria  ts  h«. 
Fentiani*s  Hindoalan,   VoL  /.,  p,  64.  Tm\ 
Tra»eU.  See  Nicolo  di  Couti,  Pinjrapolp  1'^ 

CAMBAY  GULF  is  fonued  bj  ib«  n^^ 
of  Gttserat  on  the  west,  and  the  Peoiuuu 
India  on  the  east,  and  extends  due  soiti  * 
miles,  being  about  3  miles  wide  at  iti  aitnr? 

CAMBESSEDIA.  W.  am  A.a«Dcrxr 
of  Boueia,  i/etaii. 

CAMBESSEDEA  OPPOSITIFOLU  ^ 
&  A. 

Mangifera  oppositifolis^  £oa&. 
Oppoaite4aaved  Mange.    Kne. 

This  indigenous  tree  of  Tenasicna  :« « 
reddish  coloured,  hard,  doae-graioad  wvc. 
said  to  he  durable.  It  prodooea  a  fraaB#  ^ 
like  a  plum.  There  are  two  vaiietHa  ^« 
bearing  an  intensely  sour  fmit,  and  the  ai^^: 
one  as  insipidly  sweet — MoMom.  Yci^ 

CAMBODIA  Town  U  neariy  240  »« 
up  the  river  of  theaarac  nam»  It  is  tba  o^ 
of  s  country  of  the  flame  name  thtoiar  *- 
Siam,  and  ia  often  written  Karab^  '^f 
Cambodia  Biver,  in  lat  9*  84'  N„«»-« 
N.  by  W.  from  Polo  Caiidois,diachai8ai  ui^ 
into    the  sea  by  three  princiral 
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t  is  as  mall  kiDgdom  lying  between  Siam  | 
ud  GkichiD-Cbina,  oonfcuiiiug  about  500,000 
eupie,  of  whom4-5th«  ave  the  Native  Kho. 
t  bftB  fear  provinoe%  Potiaftt  ;  Rampoug- 
aai ;  Eanipong  ;  and  lOimpot-Soiu  For  the 
ut  tJiree  centarieB^  ila  iudependeace  has  been 
sty  Sum  on  the  one  side  and  Cochin-Chnia 
D  the  other  having  encroached  on  it.  The 
ter  is  one  of  the  largeat  in  Asia :  it  is  said  to 
se  from  a  lake  in  Yunnan. 

In  CAmbodia  is  the  great  temple  of  Na- 
lion-Vat.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
inth  ceiinir)-.  It  is  600  feet  at  the  base  and 
I  tbe  centre  180  feet  high.  Every  angle  of 
le  roof,  every  entablature,  every  cornice 
yirs  the  seven-headed  serpent. — Horsburgk. 
^e  Kanibogia.  India,  p.  309,  316,  344. 

GAMBOGE.    See  Clusiaceas  ;  Gamboge 
CAMBOGlA GUTTA.  See Hebradeudi'on, 

S')  Dye4. 

CAMBON.  Tam.  Hokus  spicatus. 
CAMBRAIA.     FoBT.  Cambria 
CAM]U<AI.  8p.  Cambria 
CAMBRAJA  It.  Cambria 
CAMBRAY  BATISTE.  Fr,  Cambric. 
CAMBRIC.     Ejkg. 


rana.    Tod!i^  Raimihan.    Sea  Camfl^  Eaai% 
Kammeti  deva* 


imeryksdoclL 

DUT. 

Eammertaoh. 

Okr. 

jfibric 

Eve. 

Cambiftja, 

It. 

ifflbrick 

tt 

Cambma. 

Port. 

lubray  Batiste 

Fa. 

Kamertug. 

llua. 

Cainbrai. 

Si*. 

A  fiue  cotton  or  lineu  fabric>  largely  import* 
into  India, 

CAMBRIDGE}  aatbor  of  War  iu  India, 
mdon,  1762. 

CAMRYNA  ISLAND  in  lat.  5^  21'  S., 
Qg  12^57'  E.,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ilf  of  Boni. — Horsburgh. 

CAMBYSES,  one  of  the  ancieui  kings  of 
insla  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  nnd  father  of 
ru8.  He  conquered  Egypt  B.  C.  525  to 
2.  He  took  Memphis  by  storm,  and  he 
iited  the  tomb  of  Menes. — Bunstn,  JSgypi 
610,  iii.  237,  iv.  2b8,  v.  740.  See  Far«. 
raian  kings. 

wAMDEVA,  thehinda  god  of  lovoito  whom 
e  last  days  of  spring  are  dedicated.  There 
no  city  in  the  East  where  the  adorations  of 
)  sex  to  Camdeva  are  more  fee  vent,  than  in 
fyapurat  ''the  cttj  of  tlie  riaiiig  sun." 
t  the  1 3th  and  14th  of  Cheyt  they  sing 
mns  handed  down  by  the  sacred  bards : 
!ail,  god  of  the  flowery  bow  1  hail  war- 
r  with  a  fiah  oa  thy  baaner  1  hail,  powers 
divinity,  who  caneeth  the  fibrmneaa  of  the 
(e  to  fonake  him !"  "  Glo^  to  Madana^  to 
ma,  the  god  of  goda ;  to  him  by  whom 
ahma^  Viahtitty  Siva,  and.  Indra  are  filled 
Ih  emotiona  of  mpfcure  Y'-^JBhuvisI^a  Fu- 
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Crmello. 
Camelus. 
Unte 
Otiagain. 

Loti- pitta* 
Woutc. 


It.  Sf. 

Lat. 

Malay. 

Tam. 

Teu 


CAMEL.    Eno. 

Jamftl.  Arab. 

DJammnl.  ,, 

Cbametu.  Pk. 

Kameel.  Ota. 

KameloB  G  a. 

Gammal.  Hkb. 

OuDt.  Hind. 

Ciimels  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of 
the  old  Testament. — 1  Kings,  chap,  iv,  v., 
29;  Esther,  chap.  viii.  v.  10;  and  Isaiah 
chap.  Iz.  V.  6.  They  are  still  largely  used 
as  beasts  of  burthen,  or  to  carry  messages, 
and  for  war  purposes  in  Egypt  and  in  all  the 
countries  iu  the  South  of  Asia,  from  Syria  up 
to  the  Burmese  oouutries  and  China.  Two 
kinds  are  met  with,  that  with  one  hump, 
and  another  kind  with  two  humps.  The 
species  employed  on  the  Eumpean  step- 
pes through  wliich  the  Don  and  Volga  flow 
to  their  respective  seas  are  of  the  two-hump* 
ed  kind  ',  and  Lieutenant  Irwin  distinguishes 
two  races  of  two  humped  camels.  Beyond 
the  Jazartes  he  remarkSi  ''is  the  two-humped 
species,  iu  the  Turki  luuguage  called  mJiri, 
and  by  our  writers  '  Bactriau';  his  height  is 
tar  less  than  an  Indian  camel,  hu  hair 
longer,  he  is  not  capable  of  beariug»  severe 
heat,  and  is  not  easily  natnrulized  even  at 
Bokhara.  In  Kokan  he  is  the  prevalent 
species.  The  camel  called  Baghdadi  haa 
also  two  humps  ;  but  his  height  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Indian.  He  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  soutli-wost  of  Khorasan,  yet  even  there 
is  mach  outnumbered  by  the  Indian  species" 
— meaning,  we  presume,  the  oue-hamped 
camel  of  Turkistan* 

In  Arabia  there  are  three  classes  of  camela 
with  one  hnmp,  the  largest  and  clumsiest, 
called  '*  khowasf"  is  used  to  carry  heavy  bur^ 
thens  at  tbe  slow  and  measured  pace  of  a  large 
caravan  ;  the  second,  called  deluul,  or  saddle 
camels,  are  selected  when  young  from  the  for- 
mer, and  are  employed  in  joumeysi  singly, 
or  with  light  caravans  consisting  of  similar 
animals.  The  third  bears  the  name  of  Hajin  in 
Arabia,  Maherry  in  Africa,  Hurkary  in  Asia, 
and  is  the  dromedary  of  the  Hebrew  Soripturee, 
It  is  lightly  formed,  and  of  a  very  pale  brown, 
approaching  a  cream  color.  Being  well  train- 
ed, its  speed  with  a  man  on  its  back  and  no 
baggage,  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles  per 
hour,  and  it  can  accomplish  at  the  ntmost 
seventy  miles  in  24  bours  for  two  or  thvee 
days  in- succession.  Wellsted  tells  n8(i.  2^) 
that  Nejd  is  equally  the  nureery  of  the  camel  oa 
of  the  horse ;  but  the  camel  of  Oman  in  all  ages 
is  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  Arabs  as  the 
fleetest]  their   legs   are  more  dender   and 
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alight,  and  their  eyes  more  prominent  and 
sparkling.  The  camel  of  Arabia  has  only  a  single 
hump,  which  is  round  and  fleshy  whilst  the 
auimal  continues  in  good  condition,but  wastes 
away  when  out  of  condition.  Wellsted  had 
known  £28  paid  for  one  in  Oman.  Depth  of 
chest  and  largeness  of  barrel  constitute  their 
chief  points  of  excellency,  but  £6  to  £10  is. 
however,  their  average  price.  General  Ferrier 
tells  us  that  the  camels  are  of  two  kinds. 
Those  from  Turkistan  and  the  country  of 
the  Hazarah  are  exceedingly  large  and 
strong,  but  not  very  active.  Those  from  the 
Seistau  are  slenderly  formed  and  wiry,  but, 
though  small,  are  as  hardy  an  animal  as  can 
be  found,  and  incredibly  swift ;  they  will  tra- 
vel five  and  twenty  leagues  in  a  day  without 
feeling  fatigue,  and  are  never  affected  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  Kun  ;  these  are  generally 
used  for  riding,  and  those  of  Turkistan  ad 
beasts  of  burden.  The  Bokhara  camel,  and  the 
two  humped  kirghis  camel  are  only  surpassed 
in  strength  and  Hwiftness  by  the  Arabi  and  es- 
pecially the  camel  of  the  Hajaz.  Besides  the 
Bactrian  camel,  the  Turkomans  have  a  mule 
breed  between  this  and  the  Arabian  animal, 
with  a  hump  which  can  neither  be  called  sin> 
gle  nor  double,  though  more  near  the  latter 
than  the  former.  This  is  a  large,  useful,  and 
highly  prized  animal,  capable  of  transporting 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  with  ease  ;  but  the 
creature  is  ehort-lived,  and  the  Arabs  do  not 
breed  from  it,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  the 
progeny  are  intractable,  and  bad- tempered. 
Camels  are  extensively  bred  in  Murwut,  Mee- 
anwuUee  and  Esakhai),  and  are  pnrchased  by 
the  Poviudia  and  other  itinerant  traffickers. 
In  Syria,  the  rutting  season  is  in  spring,  and 
the  males  then  become  extremely  unruly.  The 
female  carries  twelve  months,  and  breeds  one 
at  a  time.  The  young  camels  are  weaned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  Camels 
are  known  to  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; 
bat  after  twenty-five  or  thirty,  its  activity  be- 
gins to  fail,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  endure 
iQuch  fatigue.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
Arabia,  the  hair  is  not  shorn  from  the  cameU 
like  wool  from  sheep,  bnt  is  plucked  ofi^ 
about  the  time  it  is  natuxally  shed  by  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  It  is  woven  into  stuffis  for  clothing. 
M.  Hue  tells  us  that  in  Chinese  Tartary  the 
fur  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about  ten 
pounds ;  it  is  sometimes  as  fine  as  silk.  That 
which  the  entire  oamel  has  under  its  neck  and 
along  its  legs  is  rough,  tufted^  and  black ;  but 
the  hair  in  general  is  reddish  or  grey.  The 
Tartan  do  not  take  any  care  of  it,  but  suffer 
it,  when  it  falls  off,  to  be  lost  The  milk  of  the 
camel  is  exoeilent»  both  for  batter  and  cheese  : 
the  fl€sh  is  tough,  ill-tasted,  and  little  esteem- 
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ed  by  the  Tartars.    They  tnake  use,  konn! 
of  the  hump,  which  tfaey  cutinslieeiaiMiUis 
with  their  tea.    It  is  said  that  HeBogsbus 
had  camel's  flesh  served  at  his  baaqueu,  i^: 
that  he  IV  as  especially  partial  to  the  foot,  be 
to  modern  taate»  the  flesh  of  the  camd  it  a 
testable.     A  camel   of  Hajas  can  carry  Im. 
lbs.  250  to  lbs.  500,  and  an  ordinsry  bar 
then  camel  can  walk  about  2^  miles  ta  bov. 
making   daily  a  march  of  20  or  30  wkL  )i 
Fontaine  mentions  an  instance  of  an  Anb  •»: 
his  camel  taking  and  returning  with  a  mtmo 
from  Coseir  to  Canneh,  a  distance  of  225  mik\ 
in  28  hours,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  h'r 
continually,   which   seems  incredible.    Lue 
the  sheep  and   goat,  their  need  for  water  t  • 
drink  varies  with  the  dryness  or  moist&cy^.. 
their  food.     A    succulent  grass,  moist  lij 
rain  or  dew,  and  near  the   bank  of  riven,  •: 
itself  furnishes    almost    sufficient  flaid  l: 
their  wants,  but   a  dry  grass,  an  arid  stciai- 
phere,  and  a  bumt-up  soil,  render  then  f*n 
thirsty  and  they  then  readily  rush  iuto  nfe* 
Skinner  mentions   (ii.  p.  112,    113)tba&Li 
camels  had  been    19  complete   days  witbJ: 
drinking.     But  they  can   laj  in  a  krge  r^.*- 
of  fo<Ki.     Pottinger  mentions  that  be  tlhwc^ 
his  camel  lbs-  15  uf  flour  daily,  in  addition  t< 
all  the  grass  it  eat     The  camels  eat  tbe  u 
marisk  and  tbe  camel  thorn*     In  parts  of  ly 
Punjab   country,    camels   are   fed    in  cm' 
numbers;   they  delight  especially  in^lau 
plants  of  the  Salsolaoeoua  tribe,  which  are  li. 
useful  for  burning  to  get  soda :  there  is  oft*^ 
quite  a  rivalry  of  interest  over  a  patch  of  a.- 
sola  land,  the   camel   feeder  wants  it  Iv  1 
animal,  and  the  soda  burner  for  his  faita.'- 
The  journeys  which  they  perform  arftgTa:^'* 
protracted.    Colonel  Chesney  mentious  tLit  :- 
crossed  from  Basrah  to  Damascus  95S j  a-  - 
in  nineteen  days,  or  daily  fifty  miles.— /or-  • 
Handbook.     Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart,  M.  D.  C^ 
ney*s  Overland  Route  ;  Hw^s  htcoHidiCti 
a  Journey,  p,  130.      Po9tan*9  Pawnal  Oftf 
vationi,  p.    108.     Jfignan*s  TranU,  ^  ^ 
Wellsted: s  Travels.  Burton^s  FUgruMO^  / 
linger' s    Belochistan    and    Simde,  p.  IV' 
Fontaine*s  Egypt.     JioU»s(m*s  Tntnk  '"'^ 
ii.  p.  183. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genns  of  planto  fn»t:« 
east  of  India  and  China,  of  the  natiini  ^ 
Teznstromiaoefls,  and  furaishiiig  several  fl^^^ 
of  ornamental  flower  plants,  audi  as  C  it?* 
nica,  C.  malliflora,  and  C.  reticolatiL  C.  ^  • 
fera  of  China,  yields  a  Talnable  oil,  C  ^' 
is  a  tree  of  Nepanl,  and  C.  eandata  ii  a  ilr.« 
of  the  Khasya  Hills.— Fo^f. 
CAMELLIA  JAPONICA.  Thesiiifd<r^ 
variety  of  this  species  grows  spoatsae^c^? 
in  the  woods  of  China,  from  tmetf  ^» 
thirty  feet  in  heiglit.  and  withslmt^ 
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in  proportion.  ItB  elegant  flowers  are  mnoh 
admired  by  the  people  of  its  natiYe  coun- 
try. The  Chinese  enumerate  thirty  or  forty 
rarietles,  for  each  of  which  they  have  a  aepa- 
ute  name ;  many  of  these  varieties  are  un- 
cnown  out  of  China,  and  Chinese  gardeners 
irc  iikewiae  ignorant  of  a  Lirge  proportion  of 
hose  foond  in  western  conaerratoriea.  Thia 
legant  flower  is  cultivated  aolely  for  its 
eaaty,  bat  there  are  other  species  of  Cameilla 
used  for  their  seeds,  the  oil  expressed  from 
bein  being  serviceable  for  many  household 
od  mechanical  purposes.  The  Oamellia  bears 
le  same  Chinese  name  that  the  tea  plant 
oes,  and  the  term  **  oha"  is  Iikewiae  employ- 
i,  as  tea  is  with  ourselvea,  to  designate  any 
ifosion. —  William' 8  MiddU  Kingdam^p,  285. 
QrUnt'i  Residence, 

CAMELLIA  3ESANQUA,  called  by  the 
liittese  Tcha-wha,  or  flower  of  tea,  grows  in 
«at  abundance,  and  without  much  cultiva- 
)o,  ou  the  hills  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
lina.  The  nut,  or  berry,  much  resemblea, 
le  is  larger  than  the  tea-seed,  and  yields  by 
pression  a  very  flne  esculent  ml,  which  the 
linese  hold  in  high  estimation. — Macart- 
y'l  Embassy,  VoL  /.,  p.  xxxiv. 
CAM  ELI  b^.  Fosail  remains  of  this  family 
ve  been  discovered  in  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
d  in  Burma. 

CAMELINA  OIL.  Oil  of  Myagmm  sativa. 
CAMELLlACiE.     See  Theacea. 
CAMELLO.    It.  and  Sp.    Camelus. 
CAMELOTE.     Sp.  Camlet 

UAMEUS  HAIR. 

Unta  Knma.        Malay. 

Mu>i-Shatur.  PsRS. 

Ptilo-o-iaua  de  Camello.  Sp 

Ottagam  ma'ir.        Tam. 

Wante  ventrukalu<  TkL. 
rbe  soft   underwool  is   of  a  light- brown 
)r :  in  the  Punjab  it  is  made  into  chog;as  of  a 
ap  kind,  but  they  are  aoft.  warm,  and  use- 
The  long  bair  is  not  made  use  of  ;  it  is 
)loyed  in  Europe  for  making  paint  briiahea 
\mil,  Handbook  Eeon,  Prod,  Punjab,  p. 
.   McOulioeh  Dictionary, 
;aMELS-THORN.      Enq.    Hedysarum 
ijl.     Alhaji  maurorum. 
AMELEOPARD.     Eng.    Giraffe. 
:'AMELOPARDALIS   GIRAFFA,    Gi- 


IdeChamoau.  Fa. 
Bc  de  chevron.     ,f 
neel-haar.         Gsa. 
it  ka  bal  Hind. 

» di  Camello.     It. 


AMELOT. 

Fa. 

Camelot 

AMELUS. 

The  Camel; 

oaU 

Ar. 

CammeUo. 

It. 

el. 

Eani. 

Camelus. 

Lat. 

iieau. 

Pa. 

UuU. 

MAI.AT. 

«»1. 

G£B. 

Oamiuello. 

Sp. 

^loa. 

Ob. 

Ottagam. 

Tam. 

al. 

Hbb. 

Loti-pitta. 

Tel. 

^ 

Hnn. 

W(mte. 

i» 

bere  are  two  speoiea  of  came1»   C.  Bactri- 
I  and  C.  Drooiedarius,  tlie  BactriaD  and 
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Arabian,  both  of  which  were  known  to  Ari^ 
tbtie,  the  Bactrian  with  tuo  humpa,  and  the 
Arabian,  the  dromedary,  with  one.  An  instance 
of  great  endurance  of  the  camol  is  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  who  purchased  one,  named 
Tippoo  Sahib,  for  three  hundred  Rupees, 
that  carried  him  aix  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  12  daya  acroaa  the  desert  of  India  from 
Joudpore  to  Sukknr  in  Sind.  On  another 
occasion,  the  same  camel  carried  him  110 
miles  from  Snkkur  to  Kotree  without  a  halt, 
in  thirty  hours. — Smith's  5  years  at  Nepaul^ 
p,  20  and  26.  See  Camel,  Camelus  bactrianus^ 
Camel ns  dromedarius,  Mammalia. 
CAMELUS  BACTRIANUS.    Linn. 

C.ditrophus  Walther,  \  C.  Turcicu8.i!//)i/ju«, 

Meeheri.  t     I  Le  Chameau.  Fr. 

Bactrian  Camel.     |£iio.  |  Trampel  their  G£r. 

It  is  found  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is 
about  10  feet  long,  has  two  humps  on  its 
back,  has  dark  brown  ahaggy  hair,  long  un- 
der the  throat. — Eng,  Cyc 

CAMELUS  DITROPHUS.  Syn,  of  Came- 
Ina  BractrianuB. 

CAMELUS  DROM AS.  Syn.  of  Camelna 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  DROMEDARIUS. 


C.  monotophus,  £iws* 

mann. 
C.  vulgaris.    ForskaL 


JameL 
Camel. 


Abab. 
Eno. 


C.  Dromas. 
0.  miuimua. 
C.  vetus. 

Dromedary. 
Arabian  GameL 
Le  Dromeaaire. 


LiNN. 

Gesner^ 

Klein, 

Frisch. 

Eara 
Fa» 


Its  countries  are  Africa,  Arabia^  Persia, 
Beluchiatan,  Rajputanah.  It  is  about  8  feet 
long,  has  one  hump  ou  the  middle  of  the  back, 
pale  brown  hair. — Eng.  Cyc    See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  MINIMUS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  SIVALENSIS.  A  fossU  spe- 
cies  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt. 
Qautley  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewa- 
lik  Hills  of  Hindustan.  Its  crauia,  jaws,  and 
teeth  are  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
nearly  related  to  the  existing  species,  but 
exceeded  them  by  at  least  one-seventh  in 
htjight. — Eng  Cyc.  page  733.     See  Camel: 

CAMELUS  TURCICUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lus  Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS  YETUS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius.  ■ 

CAMEO  was  the  cyamea  of  Pliny.  They 
are  still  largely  manufactured  in  Italy  from 
the  large  red  shield  shell,  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  the  Cassia  rnfa.It  is  brought  from  the 
Maldives  to  Ceylon  as  part  of  the  tribute  and 
is  exported  to  Italy. — TennanL  Ceylon, 

CAMERON,  Colonel  O.  Ponleftt,  C.  B*, 
K.a  T  Sv  Mid  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
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tar^  m^iitof  the  Conception,  an  officer  of  tiie 
Madras  Army.  He  was  the  son  of  Captaia 
llobert  Cameron,  K.N.  who  with  all  his  boat's 
crew  perished  in  1807,  under  the  batteries 
of  Ft.  St  Andero  in  the  north  of  Spain.  In 
1824-25  he  served  with  the  force  employed 
in  restoring  quiet  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country.  In  1831,  he  took  service  under  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  in  the  war  of  euccessioa 
in  Portugal,  during  which  he  was  in  six  gene- 
ral actions,  and  was  thanked  for  his  conduct 
at  the  final  battle  of  £1  Pastoloiro,  receiving 
the  Cross  of  the  Conception,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword  was  bestowed  on  him 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Quinta 
do  Vanzella,  on  the  5th  July  1832.  He  was 
siibseqaently,  in  1836,1837,  and  1838,  em- 
ployed  with  the  Persian  Army,  on  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier.  He  published  in 
the  Army  and  Nuvy  Gazette  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  in  the  Cancasus,  CircasRia  and 
Qeorgia^  which  were  afterwards  collected  in 
two  volumes.  He  subsequently  was  granted 
the  order  of  Commander  of  the  Bath.  On  bis 
return  to  India  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Political  Agent  at  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic. 

CAMERON,  JOHN,  Esq.,  P.R.G.,  author 
of  our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  Izidia. 
London,  1865. 

OAM-HI,  an  emperor  of  China  who  first 
subdued  the  hardy  Mongol  Tartars,  which  he 
effected  more  by  kindness  than  by  the  sword. 

C AMIQTJiN,  one  of  the  five  Islands.  See 
Babuyan. 

CAMIRIUM  CORDIPOLIUM.    Gjsrt. 

Syn. 
Aleurites  triloba. 
Jnglans  camirinm.  Lour. 

KamtliDg.  Malay.  I  Kamiri  Malay* 

Lenah  kras.  „      \ 

The  nut  resembles  the  walnut  in  flavour 
and  consistence  of  the  kernel ;  but  the  shell  is 
harder,  and  does  not  open  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  natives  of  the  hills  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cocoannt,  both  in  their  cookery 
and  for  procuring  a  delicate  oil. — ManderCs 
Hut.  of  Sumatra^  p.  102. 

CAMLET,    Esq. 


Xamelot. 

Dot. 

Kamelob. 

GsR. 

Camlet, 

£no. 

Ciambetlotto. 

IT. 

Oamblet 

>« 

Kamlot. 

Bus. 

Camelot. 

Pa. 

Gamelote. 

8p. 

A  fabric  of  wool  or  long  hKvt^^^McCulloeh, 
CAMOENS.  The  Cave  of  Camoens,  where 
the  Portuguese  poet  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten a  portion  of  his  Losaid,  is  a  place  of  nni- 
venal  interest  and  resort  at  Macao.  It  is 
pictniesqaely  sitoated  upon  the  anmmit  of  a 
jmiall  hiUy  on  the  jnaigin  of  the  inner  harbor. 
I^ige  gvaoite  rocks  are  here  gathered  in  a 
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confused  closter,   «ditdi>f6rma«ihiidai» 
from  the  entrance  of  which  tiMra  ii  a  vii 
prospect  of  the   snrroQiiding  eoaatiy.  T» 
banian,  the  pagoda,  and  ot^orieotiltnB 
unite  their  foliage  and  form  a  grove  in  vkie^ 
the  rocky  cave  is  embowered-    SonoeBditi 
it  are  gronuds  cultivated  with  trees,  a«e|ut-; 
vines  and  flowering  shmbs,   obarmbglyv. 
ranged  by  the  borders  of  winding  patbi.  u  i 
npon  the  sides  of  the  hills*  Artifiotal  tenscei 
iniceniously  disposed,  invite  tiia  visitor  to  tb 
enjoyment  of  the  view  or  to  rest  benesth  t> 
shade.    Above  the  cave  rises  a  totonda,  frv- 
which  there  is  an  enchanting  prospect,  ua  . 
marble  monnmeot,  with  a  bronze  butt  i&in 
iiiscriptioit  here  record  the  fortunes,  theg»> 
us,  and  virtue  of  Camoens»  the  poet   Co- 
ens'   visit  to  Macao  was  during  his  hmtk 
meiit  from  Portugal,   in  oonaeqaence  ^  i 
pertinaci(ms  courtship  of    a  lady  of  tv-l 
whose  parents  did  not  affisot  an  alhaaee  v/j, 
the  poet,  who,  although  of  a  respectable  ki;. 
was  poor  and  looked  upon  as  an  nneoai*' 
venturer.   In  1 55 1 »  he  proeeeded  to  Goe.  a 
India,   where  he  again  inrolved  hioief  :> 
trouble  by  writing  his  '*  AbsurditieB  ef  laisK 
and  was  banished  to  the  Molnoeas,  and  it  u 
course  of  his  exile  he  resorted  fireqoepth  :- 
Macao,  which  was  a  favorite  rsaideMf ' 
the  poet.     The  oave  was  his  chosen  s^4  • 
retirement,  where, in  its** sweet  retindr-- 
tiide>"  he  meditated  his  great  work  tsc  L^ 
said.    Camoens  returned   to  Portugsl,  ^^ 
only  to  live  in  misery  and  die  in  a  heipita 
— American  Expedition  to  Japmt^  pf^gt  i^' 
CAMOMILE.     EifO. 


AnthAinis 

CbamomilU 

BabttDeh'gov, 

Maoaaoilli, 

Chamandipo, 


ru! 


Shamaatt  fttfu.  tc 


X 


Ehdakl  mirzie,        Aa. 

RabuDe-ka-phttl,     Dok. 

Camoroille,  Fa. 

Romischebsmiller,  Oia. 

Babune-ka-pbul,  fimn. 

Caiaomilla,  It. 

A  herb  much  employed  in  domestic  :.  * 

dicme. — McCulloch,  FauUaner.  SeeAatiiA* 

uobilis.  Oils. 

CAMOMILLA.  It.  Camomile. 
CAMOMILLE.  Fa.  Camnuiik 
CAMOOGA-WOOD,  Kamooga 

wood  of  the  Northern  Circan. 
CAMOSCIO.    It.     Chamois  Icsiftff 
CAMOSTREE.   See  Chaiiiaeea:€Ws^' 
CAMORB.   The  Sakalava  were  scosa?*^ 

to  make  desoents  on  Camere  and  ts«  ^^ 

of  Africa.  See  India,  p.  3 19. 
CAMPANIL.    Sp.  BeilaeteL 
CAMPANULA.    Flowering  pliats,     * 

Canterbury-Bell,  Venns's  looking  gissa—^*' 

dellf  Jafrey. 
CAMPANULA    EDUUS,  a  wt:r» 

Arabia  Felix.    Its     thick  and    sspii'  r.* 

eontaias  a  oomdderaUe  quanti^  ef  sia^  ^ 

is  eaten  by  chiidieo.*— Jfat^.  Cic.  pe^^^ 
C  22 


CAMPBBLL. 


CAMPHOR. 


CAMPANULA.  GRANDIFLORA  grows 
rild  amongst  the  Ghinaae  hiX\a.-^Fortune*s 
fanderingi,  pofe  58. 

CAMPBELIs  A.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Ben- 
al  Medical  Senrioe,  wrote  an  Itinerary  from 
biiri,  in  Thibet^  to  lASsa,  with  appendices. 
toQtea  from  Daijeeling  to  Phari.  Report  of 
M  death  of  Cosmoe  de  Koros,  the  Thibetan 
:bolar.  The  literature  and  origin  of  certain 
iU-fcribea  in  Sikkim.  Memorandum  on  the 
ora  Chang  of  Bootan.  On  the  native  alum, 
'  salagik,  of  Nepaul.  On  the  inhabitants  of 
kkim,  and  their  language.  Limbooa  of  Sik- 
mand  other  hilhL-^jffen^.  Ai,  Soe.  Tram, 
\dJoum, 

CAMPBELL,  George.  A  Medical  Officer  of 
e  £.  L  C.  on  the  Madras  establishment,  of 
eat  promise,  who  made  a  jonmej  with  Ko- 
ginto  the  Puiicat  Hills,  He  was  wounded 
d  taken  prisoner  in  Colonel  Baillie's  defeat  in 
'80,  and  shortly  after  died. 
CAMPBELL,  Lieut.  J.  Assistant  Surveyor 
merol  of  the  Madras  army,  wrote  on  the 
6  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas'  Reflecting  Semi- 
i^Ie.  On  the  use  of  Kater^s  Altitude  and 
limoth  Listrument  Suggestion  of  a  tide 
^iater.  Table  of  specific  gravities  of  aqueous 
poor,  and  dry  and  saturated  air.  Meteoro- 
pcal  Journal  of  Royaoottah.  On  the  ad- 
Dcemeiit  of  geologicid  science  in  India.  On 
6  construction  of  the  portable  barometer. 
I  the  formation  of  the  table-land  of  South- 
i  India.  General  level  3>000  feet ;  flat  tops 
bills  3,500  and  4,500  feet.  Phun  of  Bara- 
thal,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
la  soils  of.  On  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
atkem  India.  Improvement  of  the  silk 
fflufactured  in  Mysore  and  the  Salem  dis- 
its.  Report  on  the  Kaolin  earth  of  Mysore. 
port  on  the  construction  of  philosophical 
itromenta  in  India.  On  the  manufacture 
pottery  ware  in  Southern  India.  Meteo- 
ogical  experiments  at  the  Goomsoor  moun- 
Ds.  Journey  overland  to  India.  On  esti- 
tiiig  the  distance  of  objects  of  known  height 
tea.— JTod.  jr.  X.  and   S^    Col.  J.   Nat 

:)AMPBELL,  George,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
tt,  burn  in  1824,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
12.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  the  Assist- 
•  to  the  Oovemor-General's  Agent  N.  W. 
mtier^  subsequently  Deputy  Commissioner 
'Sntlej  atates.  On  returning  to  Britain,  he 
>lished  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
lodem  India,''  and  in  1853  another  work 
iUed  "India  aa  it  may  be,**  in  1854  he 
I  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1855  he  waa 
lointed  Gommissioner  of  the  Gis-Sutlej 
tss,  and  in  1867  Commissioner  of  the 
itial  Prorvincesi 

JAMPBELL^  Sir  Colin,  Sm  Clyde,  Lord. 
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CAMPEGGIO.    It.  Logwood. 
CAMPHIRE.  Eno.   Lawsonia  alba,  Lam, 
CAMPHOGEN.    See  Camphor. 
CAMPHOR.    £ng. 


Kafiir.  Aa. 

Pa-yok  alio  Parouk.  Bur 
Kapnr.  Chin. 

Capuru.  Ctnoh. 


Kamfer. 
Camphor. 
Gamphire. 
Brass  Camphirs. 
Malay  Campihor. 
Brass  Capoor. 
Crade  Camphor. 
Refined 
Unrefined 
Camphze. 
Kampfer. 
Kapnr. 


DUT. 

Eno. 

99 
t| 
9> 
» 

Fb. 
Gs&. 
Guz. 


Ghansar :  Kafur,  also  Ka- 
pnr. HXKB. 
Camfbra.  It. 
Kapnr  Japun.  Jap. 
Camphora.  Lat. 
Kapnr  Bams.  Malay. 
Kapnr. 
Kafur. 
Kafur. 
Alcanfor. 
Kamfora. 
Karpnra. 
Alctmfor. 
Oaipnnun. 
Carpuramn. 
Kapnr. 


♦t 

Pbbs. 
Port. 

Rub. 

Sans. 

Sp. 

Tail 

Trl. 
Bau. 


The  camphor  of  commerce  is  obtamed 
from  two  trees,  one  of  which,  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  grows  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and 
Labuan  :  the  other,  the  Camphora  officinalis, 
or  Laurue  camphora,  grows  in  China.ln  Spain, 
a  camphor  has  been  obtained  from  some  of 
the  LabiatsB,  in  Barroab,  considerable  quanti- 
ties have  been  produced  from  the  Blumea 
grandis,  and  a  chemical  product  has  been 
obtained  in  Europe,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
muriatic  gas  through  turpentine.  The  names 
for  it,  in  all  the  Unguagee  of  the  world,  are 
sufficiently  alike  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  substance  came  from  one  source,  probably 
China  or  Sumatra,  and  the  words  Dutch,  or 
Japan,  or  Tub  camphor,  Barua  camphor, China 
camphor,  Formosa  camphor^  have  been  added 
merely  to  indicate  the  place  of  production. 
The  unrtji'ned  or  crtide  camphor  of  commerce 
is  the  product  of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  vit,^  Dutch,  or  Japan,  or  Tub 
camphor^  so  called  from  being  brought  from 
Batavia  to  Europe  in  tubs,  containing  1  cwt. 
to  1^  cwt,  and  is  in  the  form  of  lumps  of 
pinkish  grains.  The  second  kind  is  dlled 
ordinary  crude  camphor,  China  camphor,  and 
Formosa  camphor,  much  of  it  being  produced 
in  Formosa,  shipped  to  China,  and  re*shipped 
to  Europe  in  square  cheats  lined  with  lead 
foil,  and  containing  from  1^  to  1  ^  cwt.  In 
this  crude  state  it  consists  of  dirty  greyish 
grains.  This  crude  material  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  roots  and  wood  of  the 
tree,  which  is  chopped  up  and  split  up  into 
billets,  which  are  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  in 
large  boilers,  with  a  conical  or  round  straw 
cover  smeared  with  day  outside ;  and,  as  the 
?rater  boils,  the  crude  camphor  is  deposited  on 
the  inner  straw.  Refined  camphor  is  obtained 
fromthiaprodnotby  diiUllation,which is  carried 
on  in  Tarioua  ways,  but  the  whole  process 
consists  in  using  two  round  vessels,  inverting 
one  above  the  other,  and  adding  2  per  cent,  of 
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quick-lime^n  order  to  absorb  aiiy  oil^and  distil 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  Two  earthen 
pots,  luted  together,  answer  perfectly  ;  a  very 
small  aperture  being  left  for  the  e9e<ipe  of  air 
on  tbe  first  application  of  heat.  It  is  largely 
refined  in  Bombay. 

The  Borneo  or  Barus  camphor,  the  Lung- 
iiaou-heang  or  "  Dragon's-brain  perfume,'*  is  a 
product  of  the  Dryubalanops  caniphora,  Cole- 
brook,  the  B.  aromatioa,  Gaert,  which  is  found 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  is  much  esteemed 
•  in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  be  u^ed  for  fla- 
vouring the  Chinese  camphor,  an  inferior  arti- 
cle obtained  from  a  different  description  of 
ti^ee.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  and  in  com- 
merce, the  'kapnr  barus/  or  Barus  camphor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  product  of  the 
Laurus  camphora,  or  Japan  camphor.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Barus  from  a  place  in 
.SomatFa,  where  it  is  produced,  and  whence  it 
was  probably  first  exported.  The  Dryobalanops 
camphora,  which  yields  it,  has  only  hitherto 
been  found  in  tbe  Indian  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  and  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  these  islands.  The  tree  is  said  by  Mr. 
Idadrsden  to  be  very  common  in  Sumatra,  in  the 
coufttry  of  the  Batta,  but  not  to  be  found  to 
the  sovth  of  the  line.  In  Borneo  it  was  found 
M  first  towards  tli«  north  ;  bat  has  since  been 
discovered  in  Sarawak.  In  Labnan  it  is  com- 
laoDi  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  trees  in 
that  fine  jungle  :  it  has  a  fine  straight  stem, 
from  which  the  bark  comes  off  in  large  flakes  ; 
the  foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  a  well  sliap** 
ed  head  to  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  fre- 
quently ninety  feet  to  the  first  branohea.  A« 
not  one  in  ten  ti'ees  is  found  to  produce  cam- 
phor, its  presence  must  be  caused  by  a  par- 
ticular state,  either  of  vigour  or  disease,  in  the 
tree.  And  the  camphor  collectors  cut  notch- 
es in  the  trees,  iu  order,  before  felling,  to  aaoer- 
taiu  whether  they  are  likely  to  produce  cam- 
phor. It  is  said  that  in  those  which  produce 
it,  the  younger  and  smaller  trees  are  often 
found  to  be  quite  as  prolific  as  the  older  and 
l^ger  trees.  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  con- 
crete state  iu  the  orevices  of  the  wood,  eo  that 
it  can  only  be  extracted  by  felling  the  tree, 
which  is  idterwards  cut  into  bloclu  and  split 
into  wedges,  aud  the  camphor,  which  is  white 
and  transparent,  is  then  taken  out.  An  essen- 
tial oil  is  also  found  in  hollows  in  the  wood, 
which  the  natives  erystalixe  artificially  ;  but 
the  camphor  thus  obtained  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  found  naturally  orystaliied. 
The  tree  is  found  on  all  the  northeru  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  abun- 
dant iu  the  country  of  tbe  Kyau,  in  tho  in- 
terior, on  the  Bintulu  and  Rejang  rivers.  Tbe 
produce,  though  so  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is 
ttut  much  used  by  the  natives»  though  it  is 
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occasionally  taken  inwardly  as  a  Dcdia*. 
The  price  in  China  of  the  Bomae  eunfi^i 
is  said  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Japia  m  :v 
proportton  of  tweoty  to  ooei  it  hai  bf<^ 
supposed  that  this  diaproportioa  n  (som 
more  by  some  fancies    of    the   tomm^ 
than    any    real    distinetion     of    propertia 
Tbe  camphor  occurs  only  in  smaU  inurvi 
from  which  the  natives,  having  felled  tbe  tn? 
and  split  up  the  wood,  scrape  it  off  viUitnJ 
splinters  or  with  their  nails.  From  the  oidtn 
and  richest  trees  they  rarely  collect  noit  tlv 
two  uuiioes.     After  a  long  stay  in  the  v»4*, 
frequently  of  three  months,  daring  wkk^  'i-v 
may  fell  a  hundred  tree?,  a  party  of  thirt;  )>r 
sous  rarely  bring  away  more  than  13  or  i  • 
pounds  of  solid  camphor,  worth  from  200  ** 
250  dollais.     The  variety  and  price  of  Un 
costly  substance  are  euhattced  by  a  cava 
which  has  irememorially  |»revsiled  anoug  iit 
Batta  i-ace,  of  delaying  tlie  burial  of  etOTsc 
son  who,  during  his  life^  had  a  dsim  to  tktr  < 
of  Rajah  (of  which  each  village  has  omo*^ 
some  rice,  sown  on  the  day  of  his  ckatkw 
sprung  up,  grown  and  home  fruit  Th^orivr. 
till  then  kept  above  ground  among  the  \i^u 
is  now,  with  these  ears  of  rice,  cooiniitMi  t 
the  earth,  like  the  grain  six  months  bel<fl^ 
and  thus  the  hope  is  embleroatacalfy  eEpR»«« 
that,  as  a  new  life  arises  from  the  seed.  «- 
another  life  shall  be^in  for  mau  alter  hisdot* 
Durmg  this  time  the  corpse  is  kept  m  t«« 
house,  enclosed  in  a  eolRn  made  of  tb«  i> 
lowed  trunk  of  a  Durinon,  and  the  whole  ^'^'^' 
between  the  ooflin  and   the  body  ts  £:«<: 
with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  ptirriuue  • 
which    the    family    of   the    deceased  Ili.«- 
frequently  impoverish  themselves.  Tbe'^c^-- 
phor  oil"  is  said  to  be  collected  bj  jdca'  * 
at   the   base  of  the  trunk,  from  whicb  u< 
clear  balsamic  juice  is  very  slowly  Awy: 
ed.  Baru  camphor  is  getting  scarce,  st  tltt  f- 
must  be  destroyed  to  obtain  it    Aboet  ^  ■ 
piouls  are  annually  sent  to  China.    Tbe  jr- 
portion  between  Malay  and  Chinese  ca:|'' 
is  as  eighteen   to   one ;  the  formef  is  o^ 
fragrant,    and   not  so   pungent  as  tit  V' 
ter.     Nine  hundred    and    eigbty>thRe  t.  • 
of  camphor  were  exported  from  Java  ii  IH ' 
625  bales  were  imported  in  1843|  thep>-  - 
of  the  Ja(>ane8e  empire,  and  569  ptceh  cfT  - 
ed  from  Canton  in  1 844.   The  price  efc^ff 
ned  camphor  in  the  Liverpool  market  vH^ 
1863,  was  £4  to  £4  lOf.  the  ewt  Theahrri 
rehitions  with  Japan  and  (%ina  wiH  docks'** 
aflfeet  the  course  of  trade.     The  toUl  isp-t 
into  England  is  about  300  tons  a  ym,  ^^  •• 
sells  at  90  shillings  a  ewt. 

Borneo  eampher,  us  found  In  tbe  veod  ^J' ' 
DryobalauopscampborSi  is  in  white  u/i^i" 
fragments.  Speeidogravt^  1,009.  Its  «eftf^' 
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not  of  80  diffuaabto  A  nature ;  otherwise  it  cloaely 
reaeinblea  the  camphor  from  the  Camphova 
olBeiuaraaL  The  wood  of  the  cami^hor  tree 
is  good  timber,  siiited  for  house  and  ahip* 
buiJdii^.  The  liquid  caia|)hor  of  the  same 
tree  Appears  of  the  nature  of  Campbogen.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Tbomsou,  by  paaauig  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen gsB  through  it»  oonvertedit  into  camphor. 
rho  oil,  both  in  a  fluid  and  solid  state,  is 
mnd  in  the  body  of  ihe  tree  where  the  sap 
ilmald  be,  but  not  in  ail  trees*  The  liquid 
ni  is  Hbuadaut,  aud  little  appreciated,  but  tlie 
aiDcrefie  bears  a  very  high  prioe,  wbichdepends 
rboliy  ou  ite  scarcityt  and  the  fancy  of  the 
)biiieee  and  Japaaeae»  who  ascribe  high  medi« 
iDal  firtues  to  it»  which  it  probably  possesses 
1  no  higher  degree  than  the  cheap  article 
rhich  they  theioselTes  obtain  by  the  diatilia* 
on  of  the  wood  of  the  Caiiipbora  ofUcinaiie, 
ad  which  may  be  had  iu  the  same  inarketa 
iraboot-one  hundreth  part  of  the  price.    It 

largely  employed  in  medicine. — Low^tSa* 
wal,  pp.  44-46.  Martden's  Hist.  ofSuma- 
n,  p.  ioO.  RofyUs  MdUria  ^edica,  p.  536. 
nwfardPt  Diaiionary^  p.  8l.  Smmond*$ 
mmeroinl  Froduds,  O'Shamghnmy  Bengal 
^upensatorif.  Mason^s  Tenaaerim.  Tom*  ' 
ntoHy  p.  287-8.  See  Onmphora  offioioaliB  ; 
Tjrtibaiaiiops  campboru. 

CAMPHORA,     Lat.   Camphor. 

CAMPHORA,  a  germs  of  plants  belong- 
g  to  the  Lauracetc,  of  which  three  species, 
.  glandnlifera,  C.  officinarum  and  C.  por- 
ctH  occur  in  the   south  and  east  of   Asia. 

CAMPHORA  GLANDULIFERA,Nkb8. 

lis  is  the  Lanrus  glandulifera,  Wall.,  and 
elds  the  Sassafras  bark  of  Nepaul  It  is  a 
te  of  the  Nepanl  mountnins,  with  small  yel- 
ivish  green  odoriferous  flowers,  and  pale 
How  light  wood,  smelling  strongly  of  cam- 
i')r  while  fresh,  but  weak  and  unfit  for  fur- 
tare.  Its  bark  has  been  named  the  Sassa- 
Ji  of  Nepaul.  Dr.  Royle  say8(  W.  Him.  Bol.) 
sCampljora  glandnlifera,  discovered  by  Dr. 
liilich,  contains  solid  grains  of  camphor 
its  wood. —  Fo^^M  p.  308.  Boyle,  p.  324. 
'^haufjhnessy ,  p.  645. 
CAMPHORA  OFFICINARUM.    Bauh. 

*^-  SVH. 

Lanrus  Camphora^  Linn*  Oflioinal  Gam* 
>r  tree. 

K  considerable  tree  of  China,  Formosa  and 
»an,  growing  straight  below  and  branching 
.  It  is  a  native  of  China  principally  near 
tochew  in  the  province  of  Foken  ;  also  of 
-moea  and  Japan.  Mr.  Williams  states  it  is 
ltd  in  Kwang*Bi,  Fuhkieii,  Formosa,  and 
:bin  Cbtna,  aud  affords  both  timber  and 
a  for  exportation  and  domestic  use.     The 
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tree  itself  ia  lai^p,  furnishes  excellent  planks, 
beams,  and  boards,  for  ship  building  and  for 
makiog  trunks  and  other  articlee,  snd  for  the 
preparation  of  camphor,  sawing  of  the  timber> 
and  the  construction  of  trunks,  articles  of 
furniture,  and  vessels  in  whole  or  in  part, 
occupy  a  great  nnmber  of  carpenters  and  ship^ 
Wrights.  Camphor- wood  is  valuable  for  the 
construotion  of  chests  and  almirahs,  as  its 
powerful  odour  protects  the  contents  from 
the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  other  insects. 
Camphor  is  diffused  through  all  paits  of 
the  plant,  and  is  separated  from  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches,  whieh  when  cut  into 
chips,  are  boiled  in  water  and  then  sublimed 
into  inverted  straw  cones  contained  within 
earthen  capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  Crude  Gamphaf%  chiefly  from  the 
province  of  Fokieu  and  the  opposite  island 
of  Formosa,  but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japan,  The  Dutch  exported 
from  thence  into  Europe  3 1 0,520  lbs.  in  seven 
years.  It  ia  sometimes  imported  into  Britain 
from  Batavia.— lK»//ftafvis'  Middle  Kingdom^ 
VoL  I  Lepage  137.  (yShaughneisy^  page  45dw 

CAMPHORA  PORRECTA.     Ltnn. 

Stn. 
A.  parthenoxylon.     Nees. 
Laurus    „  Jack. 

„      pseudo  a'lssafras,  Blain. 
A  tree  of  Peuang,  Sumatra  and  Java,  fur- 
nishing a  strong  wood,  which  is   durable   if 
kept  dry.—  Voigt ;  Roxb.  ii.  708. 

CAMPHOR  LAUREL.  Camphora  offioi- 
narum. 

CAMPHOR  OF  BAROS,  See  Camphor. 
Dryobalanops  camphora. 

CAMPHOR  OIL,  Kapur  minyak,  Malay, 
the  liquid  camphor  of  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora tree. 

CAMPHRE.     Fb.  Camphor. 

CAMPHOR-TREE.  See  Dryobalanops 
camphora.     Laurus  camphora* 

C A  M  P  H  OR-  W  OOD  of  Sumatra  is  from 
the  Dryobalanops  camphora  of  which  the 
wood  is  hard,  compact  and  brownish- 
coloured.  The  fragrant,  light  coloured, 
soft  wood  of  which  the  tronbi  and  boxea 
of  China  are  made,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Camphor  tree  of  Japan,  Laurus 
camphora,  or  Camphora  officinalis.  The  Mar- 
taban  Camphor-wood,  Laurus  Sassafras,  is  a 
very  large  tree,  scattered  sparsely  throughout 
the  Tennaserim  provinces.  Wallich  wrote 
that  it  was  very  like  Laurus  glandnlifera, 
which  furuiahes  the  sassafras  and  camphor- 
wood  of  Nepaul.  The  Karens  call  it  the  ''tree 
galanga''  from  its  fragrance. — Uolit.^  Mown. 

CAMPHOR-WOOD-OIL.   See  Wood  oil. 

CAMPS,  in  India,  are  generally  formed 
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CANAGA. 

vthen  marching  from  one  station  to  another,  or 
in  time  of  war. 

CAMPORE  RIVER,  in  lat.  O""  43'  N^  long. 
103®  8'  E. 

CAM  SINQ  MOON,  or  CUM  SING 
MOON,  a  safe  harbour  iu  the  Canton  river, 
formed  between  the  southern  port  of  Keeow 
island,  and  a  point  of  Macao  island  called  Bluff 
Head.  It  was  much  frequented  by  opium 
vessels. — Horsburgh, 

CAMTOZE,  a  tribe  of  the  Kafir  race.  See 
Kush. 

CAMULAPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
78°  45' E.,  and  lat,  14*^37' N. 

CAM- WOOD,  a  dye  wood,  from  the  Bapbia 
nitida,  oC  Africa,  used  in  dyeing  the  bright 
red  of  English  bandana  handkerchiefs. 

CANAAN,  according  to  one  authority,  is 
from  Ghana,  the  ancient  name  of  PbcButeia. 
According  to  another,  Canaan  or  Palestine  was 
so  called  after  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ham. 

CANACUBYA,  or  CANOUJ,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  places  iu  India  ;  it  gave  rise, 
and  gives  a  name,  to  one  of  the  greatest 
divisions  of  the  brahmiu  class.  Its  capitiil  was 
perhaps  the  wealthiest  visited  by  the  first 
mahomedan  invaders,  and  its  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Delhi  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  hindu  independence. 
This  kingdom  appears  in  early  time  to  have 
been  called  Panohala.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  long,  but  narrow  territory,  extending 
on  the  east  to  Nepul  (which  it  included),  and 
on  the  west  along  the  Cbambal  and  Bunas,  as 
far  as  Ajmir.  We  know  little  else  of  its 
early  history,  except  the  Rajput  writings  and 
traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Tod,  and  the 
inscriptions  examined  by  ProfesHor  Wilson, 
with  those  translated  and  discussed  by  Princi- 
pal Mill.  The  former  relate  that  it  was  taken 
from  another  hindu  dynasty  A.  D.  470,  l^y 
the  Rathor  rajputs,  who  retained  it  until  its 
conquest  by  the  mahomedans  in  A.  D.  1193, 
when  they  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in 
Marwar.  The  identity  of  Canouj  and  Panchala 
is  assumed  in  Menu  11.  19.  Its  limits,  as 
assigned  in  the  '*  Maha  Bharat,"  are  made 
out  by  connecting  notes  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 35.  vol. 
iv.  p.  142,)  in  the  '*  Oriental  Magazine."  These 
boundaries,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south  and 
on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those  assigned 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  mahomedan  invasion  • — Elphin' 
stcn^i  HiUory  of  India,  Vol.  /.,  p.  402.  See 
Canouj. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  See  Qnms  and  Resins. 

CANADA  TURPENTINE.  See  Gums  and 
Resins* 

CANAGA.     Cak.  Dalbergia  arborea. 
CANAGA.    Tel.  Pongamia  glabra. 
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CANAUS  in  Asia.  Tba  gnat  cuul  i 
the  world  is  that  of  Snes,  eownedagtb 
Red  Sea  with  the  MeditwnB«aii.  his 
oommenccd  25th  April  1M9,  tj^  fo 
ships  passed  through  it  in  the  year  ]867,iii 
it  was  formally  opened  for  tnJBe  in  Dteci- 
ber  1869.  It  had  oocapied  ten  yeuiod^ 
boar  to  bring  it  to  that  BtBi%  and  coat  to  tbt 
period  thirteen  millions  sterting=tbirtM 
orores  of  mpeee.  Canals  are  said  to  hit( 
been  excavated,  says  Sir  U.  EiHot,  by  Fcm 
Shah,  and  by  Ali  Mardan  Khau,  bat  tkeU 
titrians  of  llmur  do  not  mention  thiin,  ui 
Baber  states  that  in  the  Hindustan  pra«in 
there  were  none.  Markham,  in  his  Enibii<T, 
however,  (p.  iv)  asserts  that  the  inigstm 
canals  of  Feroce  and  Shah  Jeban  bavebNi 
restored  and  improved,  after  oentQxie«  d^ 
cay  and  disase,  and  a  canal  for  irrigatioiaJ 
navigation,  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  u 
either  the  old  or  the  new  world,  now  {mhh 
through  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  fdw 
empire  of  the  great  Mognls. 

The  Ganges  canal  ia  amongst  the  grattf 
works  of  India.  It  oommenoes  from  W 
war,  passes  over  a  low  tract  of  coancry,3 
borne  across  the  Salaui  river  by  an  aqw:w-i 
of  stone  of  fifteen  arches,  throngh  the  t«lo« 
of  another  river,  and  beneadi  tfas  bed  ^ » 
third  and  was  planned  to  re-enter  the  Ga^ 
at  Benares.  The  Salsni  aqnedoct  kva* 
clear  water  way  of  700  feet^  and  oost  £300.'>>' 
The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  not  lets  tin 
two  millions  sterling.  It  takes  aboat  75  .< 
cent  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  wheat  ^ 
lume,  however,  is  not  diminished,  it  c> 
verses  the  Doab,  and  by  countless  bm^ka 
dykes  and  channels,  irrigates  ahnoftc*^ 
village  tbroaghout  a  tract  of  ooontiy  apvrs 
of  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  xi  ^ 
plied  to  every  tiller  ou  payment  uf  s  ni* 
tax.  At  Hurdwar,  the  pass  thrwigh  vi:« 
it  issues,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  discbafgei  «>  ' 
seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  waler  t*^ 
second. 

The    Ganges   canal  was  opened  on  t.- 
8th   April    1854.     It  commences  tt  He. 
war,    as  the   river  Ganges    isaaes  Im  ^ 
mountains,  and  runs  through  the  tooaj  « 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.    It  h»  nu! 
branches,  one  of  which  re-enters  tWGtfr* 
atCawnpore,  and  another  joins  the  riwr^«^ 
na.    This  canal  is  earned  by  a  gisst  Tudv^ 
over  the  river  SalaoL    This  viadacli»ti^ 
miles  Umg.     It  is  of  earth,  and  is  pnt»^ 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  and  a  bridgeef  &tt«^ 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  of  span.  It  see  <^» 
sists  of  653  miles  of  main  eanal  sad  t^' 
miles  of  rajbahav  or  distribatiag  ehsBsekJ' 
is  divided  into  seven  ezeoative  ehsrgtf*   '  |* 
gross  income  for  1865-66  was  Bs.  13i% -* ' 
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lAt  of  the  pnceding  year  was  Rs.  9,90,866. 
(is  DOt  oarttio  whether  a  permanent  dam  on 
leOaogesat  theheadworka  above  Hurdwar 
I  absolately  aecesaary ;  but  inatryctioiis  have 
een  given  for  at  least  ooiopleting  the  plana 
f  the  work  without  delay.  The  net  receipts, 
idnding  eahanoeinent  of  land  revenue,  have 
Micbed  3^  per  oent.  If  the  estimate  formed 
f  the  committee  respecting  the  euhaoced 
ad  revenue  be  oorreot,  the  canal  is  already 
lyiug  five  per  oeut.  on  the  capital  laid  out, 
)d  when  completed,  the  entire  jengtli  of 
le  work  will  be  nearly  900  miles,  inde- 
mdent  of  the  many  hundred  miles  of  dis- 
ibatiog  water  courses  and  minor  chan-' 
ils.  It  was  opened  on  the  8tk  April  1864. 
The  ^  Jumna  oaitM*  commence  where  this 
rer  descends  from  th«  Himalaya,  and  irri- 
ite  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
itil  they  re  join  it  again  at  Delhi.  The  main 
aal  on  the  eaatem  side  is  130  miles  long, 
ith610  miles  of  branch  channels.  The  gross 
come  for  the  year  wms  Rs.  4,44,004;  that  of 
e  preceding  year  was  Rs. 3,39,458,  on  which, 
oefore,  there  is  was  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
te  to  enhancement  of  water-rates  from  the 
%  May  1865.  As  on  the  Granges  canal,  the 
oesse  over  1864  65  was  nearly  68  per  oent. 
The  Do9n  eanah  comprise  five  small  canals 
the  Dehra  Doon,  aggregating  56  miles  in 
)gth  and  10  miles  of  rsjbiiba.  The  gross  in- 
De  for  the  year  was  Rn.  28,492,  that  for  the 
eoedtng  year  was  Rs,  27)357  ;  the  increase 
M  therefore  about  6  per  cent. 
The  Rohilcund  eanaU  oounist  of  the  Bygool^ 
to  Biles  ;  the  KiUka  and  />Aora  water  oour- 
I,  32  miles ;  the  Paha  canal,  13  miles  long ; 
d  the  unfinished  KyUu  canal.  The  gross  in- 
one  for  the  year  is  Ks.  26,586,  the  income  of 
e  preceding  year  was  Rs.  42,173,  a  decrease 
e  to  the  destruotioQ  of  the  Bhanpore 
Monry  dam.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Bre  are  two  other  canals,  the  Nuggeena  and 
e  Nebtore,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
Qtrol  of  the  Collector  of  Bijnour.  Thegrons 
renae  from  them  was  Rs.  4,544  ;  the  previ- 
s  year  it  was  Rs.  5,564,  a  falling  off  due 
rtly  to  serious  damage  to  the  head  works 
the  Nehtore  canaL 

Agra  IrrigatioH  Works  consist  of  the 
ittehpore  Seekree  Reservoir  and  of  the 
uinels  led  therefrom. 

The  Hnraeerpore  uad  Jhansi  Irrigation 
orks  consist  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  partly 
toral,  partly  artificial,  and  are  under  the 
ect  control  uf  the  Civil  Authorities. — Ann, 
d,  Adm.  Voi.  XL,p.  196. 
The  canal  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Ganges 
^  formed  by  the  emperor  Feroz  To- 
alaq,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1351  to  A.  D. 
95,  when  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son^ 
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who  proved  unworthy,  and  then  to  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Multan  district  there  are  no  less 
than  fifteen  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
325  miles,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  six  to 
seven  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  the  smallest  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide. 

In  the  Punjab,  the  inundation  canals  are 
fed  from  the  river  when  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows.  They  comprise  2109 
miles  of  channel,  and  they  are  empty  in  the 
c<ild  weather.  The  principal  permament  ca- 
nal is  that  of  the  Baree  Doab,  with  a  central 
line  of  247  miles  and  219  miles  of  branches.  It 
was  opened  on  the  1  ith  April  1859.  The  East- 
ern Nam  canal  in  Sind  was  re-opened  on  the 
7th  May  1859. 

In  Madras  are  innumerable  tanks  or  artifi- 
cial lakes  of  various  sixes  formed  in  basins  ; 
that  near  Cnmmum  being  seven  miles  in 
circumference.  The  most  northern  of  its 
rivers,  the  Oodavery,  at  Rajahmundry,  when 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  divides 
into  two  streams  forming  a  delta  of  rich 
alluvial  country.  A  little  above  this  point 
the  river  is  2,000  yi»rds  broad,  but  it  soon 
expands  at  Dowlaishwaraiu  into  a  width  of 
three  times  that  extent,  parted,  however,  by 
islands,  into  four  branches.  An  anient  has 
there  been  thrown  across  the  channel,  the 
united  lengths  of  the  four  dams  being  3,955 
yards.  Upwards  of  two  miles  of  stream  is 
blocked  up  by  a  solid  well  protected  mass  of 
stone,  in  lime  cement,  with  a  breadth  at  the 
base  of  nearly  130  feet,  and  a  height  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  water. 
Along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  chan- 
nel ;  another  to  Cocanada,  and  other  cbannelsy 
the  totsil  being  840  miles  of  main  channel, 
irrigating  780,000  acres   of  land. 

At  Baizwarah,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  an 
anient  or  dam  1,250  yards  long,with  a  buse  of 
305  feet,  has  been  thrown  across  the  Eistnah 
river,  and  its  channels  irrigate  the  Guntoor 
and  Masulipatam  districts,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  is  estimated  that  290  miles  of  channel 
will  exist  The  Pennar  anient,  520  yards  long, 
was  finished  in  1861.  Across  theColeroon  river, 
(the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  river) 
about  1,600  years  ago,  was  constructed  a 
famed  anient,  the  channels  from  which  feed 
the  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  districts.  It 
is  360  yards  long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  fifteen 
deep.     Bat  in  1836,  it  was  modified. 

The  East  Coast  Canal  from  Madras  to 
Sadras,  is  for  traffic. 

Canals,  as  water  courses  for  cultivation, 
have  only  since  1862  been  in  progress  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  weir  of  1,550 
feet  has  been  thrown  across  the  Gima  river, 
in  Khandesb,  and  one  across  the  Fainur. 
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drawn  across  the  Eist»ah»  to  feed  channels 
45  miles  long,  and  a  large  tank  has  been 
formed  at  Koorgaum  near  Barsee. 

In  Sind,  cnltiiration  is  carried  on  bj  a  net** 
wotk  of  irrigating  channeU  leading  water 
from  the  Indus  river  during  its  rise  all  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  These  are  of  ancient 
date,  but  since  1856  trunk  channels  have 
been  dug  from  parts  of  the  banks  which  were 
permanent.  TheRS  run  parallel  to  the  coarse 
of  the  river,  and  carry  a  supply  from  the  river 
when  it  is  at  its  lowest  level,  cutting  across 
and  supplying  the  ancient  channels;  and  under 
Sir  Bartle  Frere'e  administration,  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  Nam,  1 20  miles  long,  was 
re-opened  on  the  7th  May  1867,  to  distri- 
bute water  over  the  vast  plain  of  Meerpore. 
Canals  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna  and  Baree 
Doab  have  but  given  a  profit  of  5  per  cent 
Col.  Cotton  says,  that  the  average  return  on 
all  the  new  irrigation  works  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  is 
sevauty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Many  of  these 
canals  are  of  sufficient  size  for  navigation. 
Indian  Annals.  Markham*i  Ewhawy^  p,  4. 
PoufeU'8  Hand-book,  Annl,  Idn,  Adm.,  Vol, 
XL,  p.  197.  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Punjab.  PowdVs  Handbook,  Beon, 
Prod,  Punjab,  p,  206.  See  Irrigation. 

CANALLE  KUROONU.    Singh.     Cin- 
namon. 
CANAMO.     Sp.    Hemp. 

CANN  ANORE,  a  seaport  town  In  India  in 
long.  75°  26'  E.,  and  lat.  I T  54'  N.,  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  Kuuryal-ban- 
dar.  Proceeding  along  the  sea  coast,  says 
Bartolomeo,  you  then  arrive  at  Canuanore, 
a  town  with  a  castle,  and  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Collatiri,  by  the  Europeans 
called  Collastri.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  king  of  Collatiri  belongs  to  the 
first  class  of  the  Ii»dian  princes.'*  ♦  ♦  * 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanore, 
called  also  Colanada,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  11° 
50',  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  name. 
The  whole  surrounding  district,  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Delly, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Molandi,  who  live  merely 
by  piracy.  These  sea-robbers  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient 
authors*  They  unite  themselves  to  other 
pirates  who  reside  on  the  Angedib  islands, 
^ear  Qoayand  capture  all  the  small  vessels 
which  sail  from  Ooa  to  Cochin.  The  huts 
in  which  their  wives  and  chUdreu  live,  stand 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Delly.  This 
moQBtun,  which  forms  a  cape  or  head-land, 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  12°  5' ;  and  here  Mala- 
bar or  Malayala,  properly  so  called,  ends." 
Cadnanore  is  now  in  British  territory  held  by 
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a  place  of  laige  trade. — Vopage  to  E^  /stfia. 

CANA  OF  GALILEE,  6  mil«  fm 
Nazarethi  is  a  poor  small  village.  Its  funv 
tain,  the  christiBns  of  Palestine  say,  Ku  t^i 
purest  and  best  water  in  the  world.  T^e 
road  to  Tiberias  is  full  of  interat  TU 
mount  of  beatitndes,  whence  ear  Ssvtoir 
delivered  his  sermon  is  near.  It  standi  w 
little  above  a  green  plain  of  the  stilleit  yosh 
ble  appearance. — Skinnef^s  (hefUmd  Joanin 
VoLI.,p.  281. 

CANAPE.    It.     Hemp.     Canvas.    C« 
nnbis  sativa. 

CANARA,  a  narrow  atrip  of  land,  aboGtlj 
to  40  miles  broad,  extandiog  for  aboat  f- 
miles,  lying  between  theWeetem  QbaU  sU  t:< 
sea.  It  is  usually  di  vided  into  JSortb  sad  W>  * 
Canara,  and  the  three    eastern  talei>b 
North  Canara,  being  ou  the  higher  laud  dU 
eastern  side  of  the  ghati,  are  knowa  a  t«i 
Balagfaat,  in   distinction  to  the  PayeH^*. 
below  the  ghat    Canara  Balaghat  a  «ir 
wooded     North  Canara  baa  been  txsnImU 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.     CMian  Iwi  'c 
tween  the  riven  Alega  and  Gangreeora  T. 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Csnani  follow  <mt  t 
other  of  the  bindn  aecta,  and  aome  of  tlf* 
follow  the  rule  of  Maroma-k»-tayaffl,  or  dw^rt 
from  mothers,  the  descensaa  ab-otero  ««f  ^' 
Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sieiliana  ootofUii 
part  of  Italy.    The  foresU  of  N.  Cuai 
continue  to  furnish  large  qnaatitiei  ul  ti 
best  timber   produced  in    SooUieni  b^ 
In  1837,  Col.  Frith  gave  a  liat  of  29  vwi 
of  Canara.    In  1865-6,  Dr.   Gibaoo  g»^« 
lint  of  164  timber  trees  and  fancy  woodi  • 
Canara  and    Soonda,  with  scientific^  C-^ 
rese  and  Mahratta  names.     Itisaalo^*- 
and  the  descriptions  will  be  found  alpk»'«t- 
cally  arranged. 


if 
■a 
f> 
If 


Aeada  ftraUca. 

AIDAra. 

eateohu. 

FarDMiADa. 

leucophloea. 

odoratiMlma. 

apeokna. 

auodra. 
iBgIa  mariDaloB. 
Aiiantbua  excelsa. 
Alangiura  deoapatalum. 
Alatonia  aeholaria. 
Antidesma  aleaiieria« 
ArtocarpuB  htrauta. 

,,  integrifoHa. 

Atlantia  monnphylla. 
Asadirachta  Indies. 
Balanites  ^gyptiaoa. 
Baasia  latifolta|. 

„      lougifolia. 
Baubinia  acuminata. 
,,      parviflora. 
„      vari«f;ata» 
BigDonia  Indtca. 


Bignoiiiaqaadffilnn' ' 
,a       undoUta 
„      aylocwpi- 
BoioImz  UaIbWiC'S 
Boravpua  flabc]lif«*r» 
Bri«deUa  apiav^ 
Baobaaaoia  kiifc^ 
Butea  froad<Na 
Cfleaalpinia  a^fa 
Calopbyllamis^*   ' 


Cappaiia  difaiKtu. 


t» 


CaraQu  intes^foli*^ 
Oaraya  ar%vr«a 
OftryoCa  oiiea 
Caaearia  Mp^K^ 
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CeUatrua 
Ccdrda 

aaySce 
Ctd^mSa  tabitV' 
CUorozylMi  Sv»t'a 


CANARA. 


CANARIUM  COMMUNE. 


[turn, 
inoamomiim  iners. 
>oocarpttii  IttifoluL 

ili«v%KoBbuighU. 

ipAuU  cainHicenm 
ill«ni&  oioelM. 
Jb«rgia  latifoHa. 
„       OojittiQuu. 

,1      suaoidttk 
chrostacliy*  ciuerea, 
llenia  p^utigyua. 
Mpyrut  otirdifoiuu 

retU  ovaIifuli». 
edeudroD  Koxburgbii 
«d«odroii      aufracUi- 
[ututji. 
ithrliu   lodica. 
nbriiM  luberoaa. 
jeDu  oaiyojibjllatft. 
„     jambolaoa. 
f»korbia  tiruoUlL 
mjQiua  garettiifoHft. 
ooia  elephantum. 
lu  t'liela. 

Boortia  loooiMi*. 
deaia  toi|pdA. 
,,     muDtaoa. 
eiuia  glutinifera. 
uga  pinnaU. 
'Atia  Rottl«rifonnis. 
ebnarbom. 
,     Afiatica 
wia  tiliAloIia. 
tteria  oernaoides. 
dirickia  binatft. 
irrbeua. 

ioooarpua  iDflbriana. 
Bcoodyction     obova- 
[tuni. 
lenodyctian  utile. 
i  xylocai  pa. 
A  par?i(iura. 
b««a  aaiieifolia. 
irtu  amia  iiuCR>carpa« 
;r«rr«mia  rcgiott, 
>uiaalata. 
gifera  lodioa. 
a  asadincbuu 

bukayuD. 

super  ba. 
acjlon  tinetorium, 
taferrea. 
leiia  Niligirici. 
ttlia  GbaiDpaca« 

1  South  C^uara,  the  jungles  bear  no  oompa- 
1  to  ihoee  of  Malabar  or  North  Gaoara, 
re  there  are  large  traote  of  forest  uninha- 
i.  In  South  Cauara,  the  j  usgles  are  thick- 
^palated  by  farmers;  there  are  several 
of  good  forest  which  are  called  merchi 
;  (Pepper  wnrg),  and  the  rjrot  pays  a 
;  ou  the  wurg  of  five  pie  per  pepper  vine, 
u  the  koomju  land  and  merchi  wurgs  are 
rated,  there  ia  but  little  of  Government 
les  lefty  and  on  his  little,  ripe  trees  ajre  few 
icattered. — Dr.  OibMon^  Mad.  Oai.  Mn.  of 
!;  Hep.  Con.  For.  o/l862,  p.  30,  i/od- 
CoMtrvator'i  Report^  p.  3.    if.  E,  Jur. 
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MimuBopi  eleagl. 

,,       hexaudra. 
Morinda  citrifolia. 
Myriatica  cinerea. 
Nauclea  cordifoKa. 
,y       parviflora. 
Nepbalium  loDganum. 
Nerium  antidyaeut«ricum 
Odina  woodier. 
Olea  dioica. 
Prataptera  aijuna. 
PhyUanthua  eoablioa* 
PoDgamia  glabra. 
Premua  iutegrifolia. 
,,       tomentooa 
Proaopia  apieigora. 
Ptcroearpua  maraiipium. 
Pterocarpiia  aautalinua. 
PutranjiTa  Poxburgbii. 
Randia  dnmetorum. 
Rhua  buckiameU. 
Bottlera  titiotoria. 
Salvadura  Peraioa. 
Santalum  album. 
Sapiodua  emarRhuiiM. 
Sohlaiabera  trijuga.^ 
Semecarpua  auaeardiain. 
Sethta  Indioa. 
Soymida  febrifaga. 
Spondiaa  aoumiiiata. 
Spathodea  arcuata. 
Sterculia  balaughaa. 
„       foetida. 
t>        urena. 
Stereotpermum       cbelo* 

[uoidea^ 
I,        •uaveolena. 
Sti^ohiioi  DUX  Tomica. 

tf        potatorum. 
Symplocna  raoemoea. 
Swiatenia  febrif  oga. 
Tunarittdua  Indian 
Tectona  grandia. 
Terminalia  alata. 

balerica. 

oatapa. 

Ber^L 

cbebula. 

glabra. 


9* 

ft 
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Tbaapaaia  popuhiea. 
Trophia  aapera. 
Ulmua  integrifolia. 
Vitex  altiaaima. 
Wrightia  tinctoria- 
Zixyphut  glabrata. 

jujuba. 

cenoplia. 

zylooarpa. 
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Report.  See  Aka  Podwal,  India,  p.  324; 
Kerala  ;  Mahratta  Qovemmeuts^  Polyandra, 
page  108-9. 

CANAKITJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Burseracese,  of  which  Voigt  men- 
tions five  species,  C.  Bengalense,  commune^ 
nigrum,  strictum  and  sylvestre.  Wight 
says  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Canarium 
commune  has  properties  similar  to  Copaivac, 
while  the  kernels  of  the  seed  afford  by  iexr 
pression  a  bland  edible  oil.  The  Canarium 
strictum  of  Roxburgh  is  known  in  Malabar  un- 
der the  name  of  the  *' black  dammertree/*  in 
contra-distiiictiou  to  the  Vateria,  which  is  the 
''white  dammer  tree.'*  This  tree  is  rather 
common  in  the  alpine  forests  about  Ooartal- 
lum  in  the  Tinoevelly  district*  and  is  regu- 
larly rented  there  for  the  sake  of  its  dammar*. 
The  dammer  is  trauAparent,  and  of  a  depp 
brownish  yellow  or  amber  color  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adher- 
ing to  the  tree  has  a  bright  shining  black  fip- 
pearance.  The  fruit  is  a  very  hard,  three-celled 
oval  nut,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Under  the  names  Dhoop  and  Googul,  Cak. 
Mahr.,  Dr.  Gibson  mentions  two  species  of 
Canarium,  in  Canara  and  Sunda,  one  on  the 
ghats  above,  and  the  second  speciea  of  great 
sice  seems  to  be  cultivated  near  Bilgil,  and  at 
Siddapore.  The  choice  gum  resin  aflbrded  by 
these  trees  is  extensively  used  in  the  artS|  and 
exported  both  inland  and  to  the  coast-*-* 
Wight.  Ill,  Or.  Gibson.     See  Resins. 

CANARIUM  BALSAMIFEKUM.WnUiB. 
Syn.  of  Boswellia  glabra. 

CANARIUM  BENQALENSE.  Roxb.  An 
immense  forest  tree  of  Assam,  Sylhet  and  the 
adjacent  mountainous  countries,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  From  fissures  or  wounds  in  tiie 
bark,  a  large  quantity  of  very  pure,  dear,  am- 
ber coloured  resin  exudes,  which  soon  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  and  is  not  unlike  copal.  But 
in  theCalcutta  bazar  it  was  only  valued  at  from 
2  to  3  Rs.  for  seven  maunds  of  eighty  pounds 
each.  Native  name  of  the  resin.  Wood  not 
known.^ffShaughnesty,  p.  285,  Voiffi,  p. 
149.  Roxb.  ill,  186.  Royl^s  Sim.  Bot.  p.  177. 
CANARIUM  COMMUNE,  Lwn  ;  D.  C. 
fV.  dk  A.;  Keen  ;  Roxb. 

Canarium  mebenbethene,  Omft. 

Amyris  Zeylaniee,  EiMz. 

Balftunodendron  Zeylanioum,  Ewnth^ 

Colophouia  Mauritiaii%  D*  C. 

Bursera  panicuUta,  Zom.,  Rumph. 

Java  AluMMid.  Bno.  I  JungU  Badas*.  HlvW 

Boia  de  Mophana.        Fiu    | 

Growa  in  the  Mauritius^  Ceylosi  the  Panki-* 
aula  of  Indisi  the  Moluccas,  and  the  In^aa 
Archipelago.  It  was  brought  fram  the  MahftO^ 
eaa  to  the  Calcutta  BoUnic  garden^  hat.ia 
Roxburgh's  time  did  not  thrive,  owing  tp  tha« 
coldness  of  the  winter  months.  The  bark  yields 
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CANABIUM  STRICTUM. 

an  abundance  of  limpid  oil  with  a  pungent 
turpentine  smell,  congealing  into  a  buttery 
camphoraceous  mass.  It  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  balsam  of  copaiba  for  which  it  could 
be  substituted  ;  and  is  said  to  yield  East  In- 
dian elemi.  Its  nuts  are  three-cornered  and 
edible,  but  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea. — Roxb. 
iii.  177.  Dr.  ffShaughneuy,  p.  268.  Yoigt, 
148-9 

CANABIUM  GENICULATDM.  This 
is  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found, in 
the  Pegu  valley,  but  it  is  scarce.  Wood 
white  colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
house-building. — McClelland, 

CANARIUM  HIKSUTUM.  Syn.  of  Bos- 
wellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUM  MEHENBENTHENE.GJBBT. 
^n.  of  Canarium  commune. 

CANARIUM  NIGRUM,  Roxb, 

Marignia  aoutifolia,  D,  C, 
Dammara  nigrv,  Ha/hph. 

A  tree  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  ;  a 
reddish  soft  viscid  heavy-smelling  substance 
exudfs  from  wounds  in  its  bark. —  Voigt,  149. 

CANARIUM  ODORIFERUM.  Syn.  of 
Boswellia  thurifera. 

CANARIUM  STRICTUM.  Roxb.  iii.  138. 

Stn. 
Dammara  nigra  legitima,  Rumph, 
Dhoop  of  Bhore  Qhat. 

Black  Paoimer  Tree  Eng.  |  Tbelli  mara.  Malsal. 
Canari.  Malay.  |  Kuagilam  maram.  Tam. 

This  is  the  Black  Dammer  tree  of  Tin- 
nevelly  and  Malabar,  and  is  so  named  in 
Qontradistinction  to  the  Vateria  Indica, 
which  is  called  the  white  dammer  ti*ee.  The 
Oftnarium  strictum  is  common  near  Cour- 
tallum,  where  it  is  rented  for  its  dammer. 
While  adherent  to  the  tree,  it  gives  a  bright 
shining  black  tint»  but  by  translucent  light, 
is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow  or  amber  colour. 
The  balsam  exudes  in  a  very  fluid  state  and 
trickles  down  the  trunk  where  it  gradually 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fresh 
resin  continuing  to  flow  over  that  already 
hardened,  gives  the  stalactytic  appearance  of 
the  huge  lumps  of  resin  in  which  form  the 
resin  is  brought  in  the  market.  It  is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  partially  soluble 
in  boiling  alodiol  on  the  addition  of  camphor; 
when  powdered,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  Powdered  and  burnt  on  the  fire, 
it  emits  a  more  resinous  smell,  and  bums  with 
more  smoke  than  white  dammer.  The  size 
of  the  lumps  of  this  resin,  together  with 
its  color  and  the  pecnliarity  of  shape 
already  mentioned,  suffioe  to  distnogaiah  it 
from  other  Indian  resins. — M.  B.  J.  M»  Y<ngt. 
149.  Ro9ib.  iu.  138. 
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CANC£LLABU. 

CANARIUM  SYLVESTRE,  Gaui. 

C.  Sylvestre  alterum,  RwmpL 
Schious  Bengalenaii. 

A  tree  of  Chittsgong  and  Asnn.  Tnibe 
hard,  tough,  and  close  grained,  used  for  iu» 
ture. 

CANARIUM  ZEYLANICUM,  Burn 

Stn. 

0.  Balaamifemm.    Hooy.  |  Kakoeoa-gML    StfQ 

Occupies  the  warm,  moister  parte  ofCtj* 
Ion,  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  fait  A 
resinous  balsam  exudes  copiooslj  frw  tk 
trunk  of  Uiis  tree,  which,  mixad  witk  pfedcr 
chaff,  is  used  by  the  natives  for  bimuii|.  m 
the  smoke  drives  away  snakes  fran  tti 
domicile. —  Thw,  Enum,  P.  ZejfL  /.,  pi  79. 

CANASTAS.    Port.    Sp.    Baikeb. 
CANASTOS,    Sp.    Baakets. 
CANAVALIA,    a  genua  of  pUali  d\k 
natural  order 


CANAVALIA  GLADIATA.  D.Cir. 
Roxb.  ;   IT.  and  A. 

SYJf. 

Dolichos  gladiatuB,  Jacq, ;  Roih.  ia.  t^. 
enaiformis.  Lour, 


ff> 


BSKQ. 


N 


Safed  KaAMuabl.  Hr> 
Shimlee.  SiH 

ThamhaHn  ta 

Segapa  Thaabitii': 
Tamma.  Ii. 

Chama? 

8ea:apiiT  Veb  od 
Y«m  TtiahitiB.  .. 


Mekbun. 
Makhom  thim  ? 
Makahuu-ahiin.  „ 

Pai-ueuog-oee.      fiuRJL 
Sabre-podded  Cana- 

▼alia.  Bkg. 

Sword  Bean.  , , 

Lai  KadtambaL     Hind. 

This  plant  has  four  variettes,  vis : 
a.  flowers  and  seeds  red. 
h,      „      white,  seeds  red. 
c*       „      and  seeds  whitei 
d,      „      red,  seeda  grey. 

the  three  first  of  these  are  cultivated  for  t^r 
large  sword-like  pods  :  that  with  tJM  vi>* 
flowers  and  white  seeds  is  eoondered  Ike  ^*< 
and  is  often  two  feet  long.  It  ii  estecBa^  -f 
Europeans. — Voigi.  Jftuon, 

CANAVALIA  OBTUSIFOLIA,  D.  C 

KojUavari.  Tam. 
Is  a  common  plant  on  the  Coromasdet  &«^« 

where  it  occurs  along  with  the  IponM  P 
capr»,  and  is  a  useful  binder  of  thslooB*^ 
— CUghom, 

CANAVALIA  VIROS.^,  W,AL 

Sth. 
Doliohos  virosa,  RoaA,^  BkeA 


Wild 

Adavi 
Kara 


Kalo  Shim.  Bbno. 

Kat  Shim  M 

Kudanmbar  of  Bqmait.  , 

Qrows  on  the  Goromaodel  and  Cosoa  ofl< 
and  on  the  sea  shors  of  the  TsossMrai  p* 
vinoes,  in  great  profuuoiL — Matof^ 

CANCANEB.    Tag.     Bon. 

C  ANCELLABIA,  a  genna  offlidHM  ^ 
MoUusca- 
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CANDLES. 

CANCER,  the  crab,  a  genus  of  crastaoess 
[  the  family  Caoceridae,  several  of  which  occur 
I  Boathern  and  eastern  Asia.  See  Carpilias ; 
ecarcinus;  Rapellia. 

CANCER  CARNIFEX.  Syn.of  Gecarcinus 
iroifex. 

CANCER  CORALLINUS.  Fabb.  Syn.  of 
arpilina  corallioas. 

}ANC£R  UYDROMUS.  Syn.of  Gecarcinus 
rnifez. 

CANCER  MACULATUS.    Syn.  of  Car- 
lias  maculatus. 
CANCER  PAGURUS. 

rift  ka  kenkra.  Dukh.  Kaddel  Nandon.  Tam. 
tao.  Kalat.    Samudrft-pu-Nanda 

k»ya.  Tel. 

luUi  Mat.  Med,  p.  156. 

CANCER  TEN  AX.  Syn.  of  Rnpellia  tenax. 

CANCHI,  the  Tamul  name  of  Conjeveram. 

CANCHI    PANDU.     Tsl.     Solanum  ni- 

im. 

CANCHOIII  VER.     Tam.     Tragia  invo- 

mta. 

/ANDAH  AB,  atown  in  Afganistan  in  L.66° 

E.  and  L.  32°   20'  N.   3,480  feet   above 

!  sea.    It  is  the  Khenta  of  the  Yendidad, 

iposed  to  be  derived  from  Khan  dan  to  laugh, 

1  har,  a  necklace,  a  pleasant  land.     Shah 

lan's  expenditure  was  great  in  his  expe- 

ions  to  Candahar,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and 

Daintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse^ 

;  he  left  a  treasure   estimated  by  Beruier 

!  by  Rhafi  Khan,  from  6  to  24  millions  ster- 

;.  and  a  vast   quantity   of  gold  and   silver 

els.— 5un««n,  iii.  484.  See  Afghan,  Cabool, 

fher,  Punjab.  See  Kandahar. 

:AND ALLA,  in  L,  20°  3'  N.  and  L.  74°  49' 

a  the  Dekhan,N.  W.  of  Aurangabad.  The 

nneetothe  caves  of  Candallah  is    1932 

i  above  the  sea. —  Wils.  SchL  See  Kandalla. 

:ANDARUM  ROXBURGHII.   Schott. 

1.  of  Amorphophallus  campanulatus. 

JANDELA.  Lat.  Candles. 

JANDELARI  A,  or  candle-fly,  is  found  in 

man  and   Sarawak.    It  has  a   curved  and 


CANES. 

often  of  metal  fixed  on  an  iron  apika  whiok 
they  stick  into  the  groand«  Wax  and  tallow 
candles  are  made  in  several  parts  of  Indian 
in  Yizagapatam,  Goa,  Malabar,  Patna,  Cal- 
cutta, Peddapore  and  Bnrhampore  ;  but  the 
large  importations  of  candles  from  Europe 
have  caused  the  manufacture  to  decline 
considerably.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
to  place  two  thin  instead  of  one  thick  wick 
in  each,  and  the  wicks  should  be  pledted  not 
twisted.  Wax  candles  improve  with  age. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an 
oil  said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Rhus  succedaneal  This  oil  becomes,  when 
concrete,  of  the  consistence  of  tellow,  and  is 
not  so  hard  as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo, 
more  particularly,  produces  this  tree,  and 
consequently  supplies  the  greatest  quantity 
of  this  oil.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  tlhina,  the 
product  of  the  tellow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera, 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are 
used  in  the  manufaoture  of  candles*  Wax  la 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard^ 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its 
unclarified  condition,  never  becomes  hard 
Royle  Arts  dsc.  of  India^  page  484.  Than- 
berg's  Travels,  Vol  iii.  p.  188.  Rhode   MSS. 

CANDLESTICKS,  Eng, 


KaDdelaars. 

Ghaudelieri. 

Lauchter. 


DUT. 

Fb. 

GSBM. 


CSaDdellieri.  It. 

FodaweachnikM.        Bus* 
Candeleroa.  Sp. 


Candlesticks  are  in  general  use  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  to  shield  from  the  wind  are  usually 
covered  with  glass  ''shades/'  and  this  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  them. 

CAN  DLE-TREE.  The  nuts  of  the  candle- 
nut  tree,  Aleurites  triloba,  are  strung  together 
and  used  for  candles.  Torches  are  also  made 
from  the  candle  wood  of  Demerara, 

CANDY,  Eng. 

Nabhat.  .    Fibs. 

EAl-kando.  Tam. 

Kala  kaoda.  Til. 


Sagar  Candy.  £no. 

Kunri-Bhakur.  Guz.  Hin. 
Quia  batu.  Malay. 

Batu.  H 

Crystallised  sugar,  at  one  time  largely  im- 


Jt€d  head.    It  frequents  the  tops  of  lofty  I  ported  into  India  from  China,  but  now  made 


».    The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 
'ANDELE,  It.  Candles. 
iANDESH  was  formed  into  a  State  in  the 
ii  century  bat  was  always  dependent  on  the 
;hbouring  kingdoms. — See  Kandesh. 

ANDLES,  Eng. 


DUT. 

Fa. 
Gaa. 


tt 


Diyan, 

Lilin, 

Kandil, 

Yelaa, 

SwjetachI, 

Vatti, 


Malav. 


i> 


PoBT.  Sp. 

Bub. 
Tax.  Til. 


rzen, 

idelle, 

ten, 

XtT, 

;i,  Ouz.  EDfi). 

lelle,  It. 

I»la,  Lat. 

almost  all  the  candles  in  me  in  British 
ia,  are  imported  from  Europe  and  America, 
natives  use  oil  lamps,  of  various  shapes, 
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in  many  parts  of  India. 

CANDY,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to 
500  lbs.  in  some  places,  bat  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent towns. 

CANDY,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  taken  by  the 
British  on  the  19th  July  1819. 

CANE,  or  Kiau,  a  river  of  Banda. 

CANES. 


Nathur. 

Bet 

Botan. 


GUE. 
HlXD. 

Malay. 


Bed. 

PerambagaL 

Battamuw. 


Tax. 
Xbl. 


Canes  are  the  produce  of  the  Calamna  ge- 
nus of  palms,  the  species  of  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in   the  Malayan  PeninBal%  in   the 


CANI8  AUSBUa. 


CANGUB. 

Madras  territories,  in  the  forests  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Chittagong,  Silhet,  and  Assam,  along 
iihe  foot  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  north  as  the 
DeyiaDoon,  where  a  species  is  found  which  the 
late  Mr.  Griffith  nam^  C.  Royleanw,  and  he 
applied  the  name  of  C.  Rox^rghii  to  the  plant 
which  Dr.  Roxburgh  called  0,  Rotang,  com- 
mon in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
Both  are  used  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  cane ;  as,  also,  are  C.  tenuis  of  Assam,  C. 
gracilis,  C.  extensus,  and  others.    But  those 
of  the  shops  are  gathered  indiscriminately  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from  what  parti- 
cular species  they  come.    C,  rotang  has  how- 
ever been  said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C. 
Sdpionum  the  slenderer  sorts.     Mr.  Griffith 
considered  C.  Scipionum  of  Loureiro  to  be  the 
species  which  yields  the  well  known  Malacca 
Cane,  but  the  plant  does  not  appear  about 
Malacca  and  the  canes  are  stated  to  be  im- 
ported from  Siak,   on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.    Even  tliis  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  correct,  as  the  Malacca  Committee  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1862  sent  Malacca  canes,  as 
cut  from  the  jungle,  previous  to  being  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  smoking  which  gives 
the  cane  the  rich  brown  tint  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Europe.  The  stem  of  Calamus  verus 
is  described  as   being  100  feet  long,    that 
of  C.  oblongus  300  to  400  feet,  of  C.  ruden- 
tum  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  of  0.  extensus 
as  much  as  600  feet.   Rumphius  even  states 
that  one  kind  attains  the  extraordinary  length 
of  1200  feet  (vol.  v.  100).    In  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,   there    are  numerous    species  in- 
digenous in  the  forest,  and  the  Karens  have 
different    names    for    seventeen    species  or 
varieties  used  extensively  instead  of  cordsge. 
The  stays  of  the  masts  in  native  boats  are 

usually  made  of  rattans,  and  they  are  split  up  .    .      -  .         -  < 

into  strings  for  the  innumerable  purposes  to  k"ao  sumatrensis,  Canis  Bumatre&iis, 

which  coid  and  twine  are  usually  applied.  All   ^^'^"" 
that  gives  stability  to  bamboo  houses,  is  the 
ratan  which  ties  them  together.  The  Calamus 
rudentom  of  Loureiro    is  manufactured  at 
Malacca  into  cables,    and  is    employed  for 
dragging  great  weights  and  binding  wild  ele- 
phants. A  cane  bridge  oyer  the  Temisbang  iu 
the  Khassia  hills  is  312  ifeet  long  and  50  feet 
above  the  river.    It  oscillates  greatly. — Ma- 
aon*i  Tenasserim ;    Royle,   III,  Him.   BoU : 
Royle  Fib.  PL  :  CfU.  Ex.  1862.  See  Calamus. 
CANELLA,  It.  Post.  Sp.  Cinnamon. 
CANEVAZZA,  also  LONA,  It.  Canvass. 
CANFORA,  It.   Camphor. 
CANGnE,a  wooden  yoke,  by  which  Chinese 
orimioals  are  punished  and  are  led  about  the 
streets  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  It  consists 
of  two  large  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other  and  having  one  to  three  opening8,through 
which  the  head  and  one  or  both  hands  are 
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drawn,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  an. 
Such  a  yoke  weighs  from  lbs.  50  to  lbs.  100,iU 
presses  so  heavily  qpon  the  back  end  ihosSdv 
that  the  criminal  is  unable  to  feed  hiiiuell  td 
must  wait  till  some  compassionate  penoo  \&k 
tbe  food  to  his  mouth.  Such  punishment  ii  ir 
flicted  for  periods  varying  from  a  bm^jx  to 
several  months,  and  in  the  latter  csaa  it  is  it^ 
most  always  fatal.  This  instrument  of  tortm 
makes  a  man  resemble  the  foot  of  s  bosi 
heavy  table.— 5tnnfW*i  Lady^s  Voyage,  p.  4S , 
Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  vol.  I.  p.  il2. 

CANGRECORA,  a  river,  on  the  souther 
boundary  of  Canara. 

CANQOO,  Tam.  a  Tinnevellyvoodofi 
whitish  brown  colour.  Used  for  haad-cfoLa 
and  wheelwright's  work. — Col.  FntL 

CAN  HOES,  Po&T.  Cannons. 

CANIATCHI.     Cani   '  land/  and  rex 
*  heritage,'  in  the  south  of  India,  land  proRT. 
Tod  thinks  the  ''atchi"  like  the  oU  vAv^i 
Rajpoot    terminations,    implies    cltnskf- 
ToiTs  Rajasthan,  vol  I.,  p.  496. 

CANIFS,  F».  Penknivee. 

CANINO,  Prince  of,  a  learned  omitbv! 
gist :  a  relative  of  the  Bonaparte  fkmiJy. 

CANIS,  Lat.  a  genus  of  mskmoialiaiiBMi 
which  the  common  dog,Canis  fiuniliaris  and  u 
many  varieties ;  the  wol(  Canis  Inpus,  ud'ct 
jackal,  Canis  aureus,  occur  in  lodii.  Tu 
wild  dogs  of  India  have  been  removed  ta  i» 
genus  CuoD.  The  following  have  at  tint 
been  noticed  under  Canis.  i 

Canis  ssgypticas,  Canis  cauda,  Caais  i^- 
hunetisis,  Canis  familiaiis  boreaUs,  Canii '» 
miliaria  lagopus,  Canis  himalaicoi,  l4E« 
by  sua,  Canis  mexicanus,  Canis  pallipa 
Sykes,  Canis  pictus,  Canis  prinuevna,  Cc 
sumatrensis,  Canis  sumatrenais,  l^ 
thous. 

CANIS  AUREUS,  Link. 
Ca  uia  aureua  ludious,  I    Lupus  aoreos,  Itt-^j 
Hodgion.  \         fer. 


KoU 

Shighal 
Sri^U 


T^4 


Kaii  Can. 

Shighal  DuK. 

Jackhals  Dur.     S««f»U  >*• 

Jackal  Exo. 

The  jackal  is  found  in  a  great  part  4/isv. 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  all  Iiidii««ii  & 
the  Brahmaputra.  Along  the  iiae  ^  ^ 
Ganges,  in  lower  Bengal,  they  move  is  pf 
and  eat  indiscriminately.  In  tbePcsm: 
they  are  of  larger  siae,  and  aaen  mafj^ 
pairs,  and  in  the  Dekhao,  live  much  oa  r 
fruite,  the  coffee  bean  of  the  phntsrww 
largely  eaten  by  Uiem,  Their  crj  when  s^r. 
at  night  is  very  disagreeable,  and  sffa  ^ 
cHcketing  their  call  is  unpleasast--^ 
Uammalia.  See  Mammalia. 
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CAKJARA. 


CANNABIS  SATIVA. 


CANIS  FAMILIARIS,  Link. 
C.  &miliaria,  Tar.  Indies. 


Pariah  Dog. 
Polygar  Dog. 


Brifijara  Dog. 
Tibetan  MaatiE 


The  Briojara  dog  is  a  large  powerful  ani- 
lal,  in  shape  and  with  limbs  somewhat  re- 
imbling  the  Persian  grey-hound,  only  much 
ore  powerfal.  The  breed  seems,  h(»wever, 
» be  disappearing  from  amongst  the  brinjara 
odfts,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  pariah. 
1 1868,  we  met  a  great  tanda  on  the  march  at 
djaota,  but  only  pariah  dogs  amongst 
em.  Indeed  between  the  briigara  dog  and 
aoyof  the  pariah  dogs  there  is  so  great  a 
semblance  ua  to  impress  with  the  belief  that 
ey  are  the  same  race.  In  many  Tillages  are 
liab  dogs  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
e  briojara.  The  large  brinjara  dog  is  an  eager 
inter  of  the  larger  game,  a  faithful,  in- 
lligeot,  and  good  watoh  dog,  but  does  not 
ive  attention.  The  Poligar  dog  is  large 
d  powerful,  and  is  peculiar  in  being 
tfaoat  hair.  The  Beder  race  of  Zorapore 
d  Ghurghunta  hunt  the  wild  boar  with 
large  powerful  breed  of  dogs.  A  peculi- 
breed  is  raised  by  the  rajah  of  Rampore, 
emingly  between  the  Persian  grey  hound 
d  the  Tibetan  mastiff.  The  Tibetans 
Te  a  mastiff,  a  terrier  and  a  poodle,  and 
e  two  last  are  pets,  and  the  poodle  is  often 
i  for  the  table.  The  Chinese  dogs  from 
pan,  the  original  of  the  King  Charles 
aniel,  is  sometimes  seen  in  India.  The  C. 
gyptiuB,  C.  cauda^  C.  Dukhunensis,  do 
t  need  separate  remark. 

CaNIS  LUPUS.   Linn. 

C.  Palipes,  *5yto. 


of  litUe  use  or  durability.  The  natives  value 
its  fruit,  which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  medicine. — JSdye.  M,  and  C, 

CANJARA.     Sans.    Daucu    carota. 

CANJAROTE  POOYA,  a  river  which 
formed  originally  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canara,  separating  it  from  TraTancore.  See 
Keerala  Cangrecora. 

CANMORTA,oneoftheNicobar  Islands. 

CANNA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants,  of 
the  order  MarantaoesB,  of  which  the  C.  Indica, 
or  Indian  shot,  is  one,  but  there  are  manj, 
species.  Voigt  enumerates  sixteen  as  haTing 
been  in  the  Calcutta  gardens,  also  C,  edulia 
of  Peru  and  C.  laguuensis  of  Mexico. 

CANNA  CHINENSIS.  Willdk.  Byn, 
of  Canna  indica.^-Z«nn. 

CANNA  INDICA,  Linn.  Eoaib.  Bheede. 
Canna  orientalis,/?ox6.  |  CaonaChinensis,  WiUde, 


Gak. 

Eno. 


Landga 
Bherija 


HlHD. 


>y 


!a 
>U 
lian  wolf  „ 

Tbe  wolf  roams  in  Central  and  Southern 
dia,  they  are  never  seen  singly,  but  always 
Urge  or  small  packs.  If  a  single  one  ap- 
ftr,  it  may  be  assumed  that  others  of  the 
ck  are  near.  They  are  bold,  OTon  in  the 
iinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moTing  off  from  a 
R^'ioan,  and  in  Central  India,  Oudh  and 
.'  Punjab,  they  destroy  large  numbers  of 
ildren.  Their  ordinary  prey  are  deer,  sheep, 
d  in  pursuit^  they  display  great  sagacity, 
"owing  out  flanking  parties  and  surround- 
l  games.  Recently  we  witnessed  a  sambur 
1  close  up  to  a  railway  train  in  Berar,  halt 
the  train  moTod  on,  and  it  then  fled  off  at 
fed :  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  woItcs  were 
^  in  pursuit. 

CANIS  f    In  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used 
door  frames.— Co/.  Frith. 
CANJARA,  Tamil.    Malatala.    A  tree 
ii«h  grows  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
^eter,  and  from  twenty-fiTe  to  thirty  high, 
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Eatu  Bala.        Malul. 
SilarumbA.  Sans. 

Kundamani  cheddL.TAM. 
Kail  valei  mannL        ,• 
Qnri  Gensa  chetta,  Ttt. 
Krishna  tamaza 


9» 


Surbo  jaya  Baira. 

Bad-da-tha-ra-na.  Bubm. 
Ukkilbarke  manke.  Dck. 
Indian  Shot.  £no. 

Bead  aeed  plant         „ 
Sabba  jaya.  Hum. 

The  Seeds. 
Kail  valei  monnel  Tak.  |  Sabba  jaya.  Hna>. 

XJkkilbarke  manke  Dux.  |  SeeUoximba.  ^  Saxs. 

There  are  seTeral  Tarieties  of  this,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  scarlet,  orange,  red  and 
yellow  mixed.  Varieties  are  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  much  cultiTated  by  the  Burmese 
for  the  seeds,  which  they  use  for  sacred  beads. 
— ifcMon.  Aim.  Mat.  Med.  142.  RiddelL  See 
Arrow  Root. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  Bumfh.  Syn.  of 
Cannabis  satiTa.    See  Hemp,  Hemp  Seed. 

CANNABIS  ORIENTALIS.  Boxb.  Syn. 
of  Cannabis  satiTa.     Linn. 

CANNABIS  SATIV  A.LINN.,  Roxh.,  Rheede. 
Cannabis  Indica  Rumph.    \  Cannabis  orientalia  Soxi. 

Malay. 


Kinnab.  Ab. 

GaLJa.  BSHO.  Dxtx.  Tak. 
Bin.  BuRM. 

Ben.  •) 

Hinnnp,  Kinnap*  Dut. 
Hemp.  £no. 

Indian  hemp.  „ 

Hanf.  GsB. 

Kannabis.  Oa. 

Ganja.  Hird. 

Bhang. 


Ganja. 

Ijacki-lacki. 

Jem  Kanajava. 

Bhang. 

Bhasn. 

Ganjika. 

Vijya, 

Mat-kantha. 

Ganjayi. 

Kinnabia. 

Defranoos. 


ft 


Sahb. 


f» 


SnroB. 
Til. 

TUVAVI. 


The  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  Persia,  Sjrm, 
Arabia,  and  throughout  India.  In  some  places 
for  its  fibre ;  in  others,  and,  generally,  for  its  in- 
toxicating products.  In  Kangra  and  the 
Punjab,  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  in  abun- 
dance eTerywhere  in  the  submontane  tracts 
in  the  Sutlej  Talley,  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam,  at  an  eleTation  of  3,000  to  7,000 
feet,  but  is  cultiTated  for  the  fibte  only  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  Eangra,  and  in 
the  Simla  Hills.  In  1859,  an  experimental 
consignment  of  two  tons  of  Himalayan  hemp 
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CANNING. 

was  valued  in  the  Enj^lish  market  at  from 
so;,  to  32/.  per  ton.  The  price  at  Lahore  is 
aboat  15L  or  16/.  per  ton.  Of  the  intoxicat- 
mg  products, 

CharraB  is  the  concreted  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  leaves,  slender  stems,  and  flowers, 
collected  in  the  Himalaya,  Y^kand  and 
Herat. 

Ganjah,  the  dried  hemp  plant  which  has 
flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not 
been  removed  ;  also  the  whole  plant. 

Bang,  and  Subza  and  Sidhiy  the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks. — Eoyle 
Materia  2fedica.  O'Shaughnessj/,  p.  852. 
Powell  Handbook,  Cleghom  Panj,  Etpt,  p.  Q^, 

CANNEH  of  Scripture,  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  2 1 
to  23.)  the  Cane  Emporium  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  modern  Makulla.  The  inspired  writer 
speaking  of  Tyre,  says  "  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee,  in 
lambs  and  rams  and  goats  :  in  these  were  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Shebah  and 
Eaaroah,  they  were  thy  merchants  :  they  oc- 
cupied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Shebah, 
Asshur  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants." 

CANNEL  COAL.  Sec  Coal. 

CANNELLE.  Fr.  Cinnamon. 

CANNERrKA-JHAR.  Duk.  Ncrium  odo- 
ratum.  I 

CANNING.  Charles  John  Canning  was  ' 
bom  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  in  1812. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated 
George  Canning,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  Governor 
General  of  India  from  the  beginning  of  1848  : 
Lord  Canning  succeeded  him  early  in  1856. 
Lord  Canning  entered  upon  public  life  in 
1836,  as  member  for  Warwickshire.  In  the 
following  year  his  mother  died,  and  he 
went  to  the  Upper  House.    When  Sir  R.  Peel 

came  into  power,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed  I  ferry-boats,   and  have  shapes  and  fifi*! 
Under  Secretary  for  Fortign  Affairs.  He  held    suit  the  rivers  and  waters.     Canoes  •!  C* 
this  post  till  1846,  in  spite  of  the  inconve- larehewnoutofthetrunkof  the  Jackfr:::?* 
nience  of  having  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under-Secretary   of  the  same  department  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  a  month  or  two,  in 
the  reconstructed  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Canning    was  Chief  Commissioner  of 


CAKOKES. 

to  Parliament  a  report  of  the  ««L  xd  %• 

pecially  the  progress,  achieved  by  the  ?/ 

office.     He  held  the  same  appoiataat  ^t  « 

short  time  in  Lord  PahneiBtoa's  Cdnr^  -  - 

it  became  netesssry,  as  the  yev  181.)  t? 

on,  to  select  a  sacoessor  to  Lord  Dik  «l 

and  none  seemed  so  fit  to  send  oat  ss  L«  ^ 

lege  friend  Lord  Canning.  The  GorenKf  (^ 

ralship  was  the  destined  prize  of  wk:*i  t' 

father  had  been  baulked,  for  ho  had  n-jt-. 

the  appointment,and  was  on  the  ere  dtx-  • 

for  India,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  ofitr-rs 

suicide,  and  the  Foreign-office  was  left  wri  i 

a  head.  George  Canning,  acompantinj  p  • 

man,  gave  up  the  chances  of  aoqairine  i  '* 

tune  in  the  splendid  postof  Yieeroy,  ii  '-M 

to  win  a  name  for  himself  at  home,  ue  -  ^ 

haps  to  reach  the  Premiership.    Botb  c^: 

objects  were  attained,  but  he  died  j  '^ 

effort.     His  son,  Lord  Canning,  bees  ki 

rule  in  India  on  the  last  day   of  FfirsiT. 

1856,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  pkt  *^ 

in   1867,  the  army  of  Bengal  rcr^lUKl 

much    of    northern    India    rebellci  :;!j8 

the  guidance  of  Nana  Rao  of  Cav&p«'  i& 

of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  Theye»n  1837,  >*  A 

1859,  1860,  and  1861,  were    eiiipcT^  ■ 

destroying  the  mutineers,  and  soppreK:; 

mutiny,  in  which  he  displayed  great  Ix ' 

and  self  reliance,  and  when  the  flubenci 

insurrection  alone  remained,  he  was  the  tf^ 

urge  clemency.  Daring  hisadmioistntictf^ 

ral  servants  of  Government,  Sir  Ji4a  Ia 

rence.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir  NevilCb!^^ 

lain.  Colonel  Balfour,  Sir  Hugh  RostSfW 

bert  Napier,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  by  their  kft^ 

in  war  and  in  peace  did  the  state  »eirx<  «^ 

won    higher  honours    ft*r  themselves. 

Canning,  on  his  return  home,  was  t\y^^ 

a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  letters  ptest.  i** 

Balmoral,  May  21,  but  he  died  at  L:.-t 

on  the  17th  June  1862. 

CANOES   are  largely  nsed  in    1^:^  ' 


Artocarpus  integrifolia.  Canoes  of  Fu.' •* 
Galle  and  the  Malabar  Coast  bare  «»^-'- 
boards  on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  c/ 1 »» '- 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ecds.K'i  ^^'^ 
to  windward  without  tacking.  The  Jccw  '•• 
Woods  and  Forests;  but  in  July,  1846,  he]  the  Malabar  coast,  for  rivers,is  a  kiad  »{«:''« 


resigned  with  his  party,  and  declining  high 
office  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  returned 
with  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1853.  In  the 
Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  Lord  Canning 
was  Postmaster-General,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  administrative  capacity.  He 
worked  very  hard,  made  many  changes  in  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  department,  and 
set  on  foot  the  practice  of  submitting  annually 


The  rivers  of  the  Northern  Circajt  aie  Cv.*-* 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  !*•:«• 
of  a  cocoatiut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hoDd««i.  ui 
kept  apart  by  cross  ties  of  wood.  Ouiea  »9  ^'* 
ed  out  from  single  trees  are  hi  saivcrul  ^^ 
in  Burmah,  the  Maky  Peninsii]s,aad  tit  Mt 
lay  and  Eastern  Archlpelsga  See  Bests  J»'^ 

CANGGE.    See.    Kanoje. 

CANONES.    Sp.    Gumons. 
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CANOITJ. 

CANONES 

PARA    ESCBIBIR. 

Sp. 

lills. 

CANNONL 

It.    Cannons. 

CANNON. 

Eho. 

mOD6D. 

DUT. 

Dsiala. 

Pol. 

.D0D9. 

Fr. 

Oanhoea. 

Poet 

t006n. 

Qe^ 

PiiBhki. 

Rub. 

P- 

HUTD. 

Caoones. 

Sp. 

Doni. 

It. 

KanoD. 

Sw. 

iriAm  B«d-U. 

Halat. 

Peringignl. 

Tax.  Til. 

p.  Pass. 

The  cannons  nsed  for  war  in  Eastern  and 
athern  Africa  by  the  Eastern  nations,  or  by 
i  Koropeans  in  the  East,  are  either  impctrt- 
from  Europe  and   America,  or  are  cast  in 


CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA. 

the  yonng  Rahtore  destroyed  the  clan.  His 
descendants  are  distinguished  as  the  Eaton- 
dia  Rahtore,  The  third  brother,  Uja,  car- 
ried his  forays  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
Surasbtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated 
Beekumsi,  the  Chawara  chieftain  of  Okamun- 
dala,  and  efetabliahed  himself.  From  this  act 
his  branch  became  known  as  the  "Bad- 
bail  ;"  and  the  badhail  are  still  in  consider- 
able number  in  that  farthest  track  of  ancient 
binduism. — TocTs  I\*ajagthan,  VoL  II,  p-  13, 
A9.JI  1817,  Vol  11. 

CANOUJIA,  a  race  or  clan  of  Gour  brah- 

maiiH.    Also,  tribes  or  races   iu  the  North 

)  foundries  of  the  several  countries  of  the  I  West  of  India,  who  trace  their  origin  from 

Qth  and  East  of  Asia.    The  British  have   the  city  of  Canouj.    The  Canouj    brahmans 

are  met  with  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  have  many 
sub  divisions,  but  the  khuikool  or  six-houses, 
the  (1)  Sandelgot,  (2)  Oopmnn-got,  (3)  Bha- 
radwaj.got,  (4)  Bhuradw^j-got,  (o)  Eo< 
teayun    or 


considerable  funndry  near  Calcutta,but  guns 
the  more  recently  invented  forms  are  all 
ported  from  Britain.  From  the  Persian 
m  Tup,  is  the  Hindi  term  Top  khana,  a  bat- 
y  of  artillery.  The  British  in  India  have 
>UQted  batteries  drawn  by  bullocks,  ponies, 
rses  and  mules,  camel  batteries  and  ele- 
ant  batteries  and  mountain  trains. 

CANNOPHYLLITES,    See  Dracana. 
CANOON-GO.    Arab.    Pkrs.    The   vil- 
la clerk,  an  expounder  of  the  terms,  lite- 
ly,  Rule<teller. 

CANOUJ,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  a  ce- 
>rated  hind 00  city,  said  to  have  existed 
>n)  1000  B.  C.  It  is  stated  to  have  con< 
ned  30,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  betel  nut 
me,  bat  this  is  figurative,  to  indicate  a  great 
<mber.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
0  sons  of  Cush,  who  named  it  Mahadya, 
terwards  changed  to  Kanya  kubja.  It  was 
•t  uufrequently  called  Gadhipoora*  It  re- 
ined its  celebrity  until  the  invasion  of  Sha- 
kbad-din  (A.D.  1193),  when  it  was  laid 
oatrate.  It  was  held  by  the  Rahtore  dynasty 
im  the  close  of  the  6th  to  that  of  the  12th 
Dtory,  and  terminated  with  Jeichund. 
iDoi^'fell  A.  D.  1194.  In  S.  1268  (A.  D. 
M2},  eighteen  years  after  its  fall,  Seoji  and 
iitram,  grandsons  of  Jeichund,  abandoned 
inoj,  and  with  two  hundred  retainers,  jour- 
yed  westward  to  the  desert,  according  to 
me  of  the  chroniclefi,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
rine  of  Dwarica ;  but  according  to  others,  to 
rre  their  fortunes  in  freteh  fields.  Seoji  on 
e  banks  of  the  Looni,  exterminated,  at  a 
ut,  the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,  and  soon  after 
lied  Muhesdas,  chief  of  the  Gobils  of  Eherd- 
ir.  One  of  the  chrouioles  asserts  that  it  was 
othama,  the  successor  of  Seoji,  who  con 
ered  *"  the  Und  of  Kher"  from  the  Giihils, 
d  he  established  his    brother   Soning  in 

Er,  a  small  principality  on  the  frontiers 
zerat,  appertaining,  as  did  Mehwo,  to  the 
y  race ;   it  was  during  the  "  maatum," 
firiod  of  monniing  for  one  of  its  princes  that 
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Viavamitra-got,  (6)  Kusip-got, 
and  (6|)  Sakrint-got  are  chief.  The  ho- 
nour of  an  alliance  with  the  privileged 
khut-khool  is  such,  that,  like  the  Eoolin 
brahmans  of  Bengal,  some  of  them  have  as 
many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  wives.  Amongst 
them  are  included  the  Suualuk'hee,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  made  brahmins  by  Raja 
Ram  Bug'hel,  when  he  was  in  a  hurry  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  but  as  he  could  not  perform 
it  without  assembling  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of 
brahmins,  he  collected  people  from  all  classes 
and  parts,  and  invested  them  with  the  Juneoo, 
or  sacred  thread.  Others  say  that  Manik 
Chund,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Jye  Chund 
Rut'hore,  others  that  one  of  the  Surneyfc 
rajahs,  others,  that  the  redoubtable  Ram 
Chundcr  himself  was  the  manufacturer.  How- 
ever this  jnay  be,  they  rank  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  brahmins. — Gloss,     Elliot,  Supp* 

CANRU.     Hind.     Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

CANTALA.     Hindi.   Agave  vivipara  and 
A.  yuccffifolia. 

OANTARIDAS.     Sp.  Cantharides. 

CANTERBURY-BELL.  E>o.  Campanula. 

CANTKRELLE.     It.     Cantharides. 

CANTHARIA— ]     Cantharides. 

CANTHARIDEiE.  A  small  tribe  of  vesi- 
catory beetles;  containing  eleven  genera^  among 
which  are  Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe, 
species  of  all  of  which  have  been  employed  as 
vesicatories.  The  genus  eantharis  does  not 
occur  in  India,  but  is  largely  imported.  The 
genus  mylabris  is  very  common  in  the  Dek* 
han, — A'oyfe. 
CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA.  Latbmll*. 


BliiteriDg  Beetle.     Emo 
Spanish  fliea.  ,» 

Oaatharides.     Eko.  Kb. 
Mouchesd'Espange.    „ 
Spa&ische  FliQgen.  Gib. 


CaotereUe.  It. 

Cantbaris.  Lat. 

Hiscbpaoskie  mvchLRna 
Cantaridast  Spak. 
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CANTON. 


CANVAS. 


A  genus  of  Caleopterons  insects,  abundant 
in  all  the  south  of  Europe,  and  spread  into 
Germany.  This  insect  was  at  one  time  largely 
imported  into  India,  but  since  the  year  1850, 
species  of  Mylabris,  obtained  in  India,  have 
been  substituted.     JRoyle.    See   Gantharides. 

CANTHI,  a  ooast^  in  Gothic  and  Sanscrit 

CANTHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Natural  Order  Cinch onacese. 

CANTHIUM  CORYMBOSUM.  Pkrs, 
Syn.  of  Sty]oc(»ryne  Webera. 

CANTHIUM  DIDYMUM. 

Nalla  regoo.  Txl. 

A  tree  of  the  Grodavery  forests,  centre  wood 
mottled  and  of  a  dark  colour  like  old  seasoned 
oak. 

CANTHIUM  NITENS— f 

Malai  caurai.  Tam. 
Dr.  Wight  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
timber  nor  the  tree  itself,  but  that  it  had  been 
described  to  him  in  Coimbatore,  as  a  small  tree. 
Dr.  Gibson  seems  to  consider  Dr.  Wight's 
Canthium  nitens  identical  with  C.  didymum 
(the  Canthium  urabellatum,  Wight)  and  adds, 
that  if  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  tree  is  a 
common  one  on  the  Bombay  Qbats,  and,  from 
its  flowers  and  shining  leaves,  well  worthy  a 
place  in  gardens.  The  wood  is  small  and  is 
said  not  put  to  any  use. — Wight,  Gibson, 

CANTHIUM  PARVIFLORUM,  Lam.  ; 
Boxb. ',  D,C,  ;  G.  Don, ;   W.  d  A. 

Webera  tetrandra,  Willd.^  Eheede. 
Eimi.  Can. 

Burra  znoDga.  Hind,  f  f  f 
Kandan  karra.  Malbal. 
Naga  Talli.        Sans. 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  hill  ridges, 
and  Dr.  Gibson  had  never  seen  it  of  a  size 
sufficient  for  any  economical  purpose.  Captain 
Beddome  describes  it,  on  the  Godavery,  as  a 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  pretty  wood ;  good  for 
turning  small  objects.  This  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Y^ight's  experience  at  Coimbatore,  where 
he  says  it  occurs  as  a  small  tree  or  rather  mo- 
derate sized  shrub  ;  wood  close  grained  and 
hard,  well  fitted  for  turning  small  objects.  In 
a  verse  of  the  Bharata,  where  Krishna,  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant 
asks  :  Is  the  Balusukura  which  you  received 
from  Panchalikudu  equal  to  Salyodanam  (fine 
rice),  apupa  (cakes),  saka  (vegetables),  supam 
(pulse))  It  is  a  common  proverb  also.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  subsist  on  the  leaves  (kura) 
of  the  Balasu  : — implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. — Drs,  Wight  i 
Gibson.    Captain  Beddome,    FL  And, 

CANTON,  a  large  town  in  the  south-west 
of  China,  built  on  a  river  of  same  name.  At  an 
early  date  after  the  Hejira,  the  Arab  maho- 
medans  established  a  faotory  at  Csnton.  and 
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Earai-cbeddi.        Tam. 
Sengarary  maram.    ^ 
Nalla  baluBu.         TiL. 
Balusukura. 


their  nttmbers  were  so  great  by  the  middktf 
the  8th  century  that  in  758,  thejstttekedoi 
pillaged  and  fired  the  city,  and  fled  to  te 
ships.  In  their  oommercaaltranaetiouTiti 
the  Chinese,  the  natives  of  Europe  venloi^ 
restricted  to  this  town. 

CANTOR,  Dr.  T.  A  Bengal  MedicslOfiK 
author  of  large  and  valuable  contriboticia  l 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Joonisl,  to  frv 
knowledige  of  the  molluscay  the  fiskei,  rEp> 
tiles  and  mammals  of  Southern  and  Etfte: 
Asia.  Notes  respecting  Indian  fiiho,  z 
Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol  V.  165.  Notioeofiki: 
of  a  gigantic  batrachyan,  Bl.  As.  Trua  br. 
Vol.  vi.  538.  Catalogue  of  Malayan  itpiia 
Ibid,  vol.  xvi.  607,  897,  1026.  CaUiu^ai 
of  Malayan  fishes,  Ibid,  vol.  zviiL963.  Ui 
Hamadrayas,  a  new  genus  of  hooded  nuka. 
As.  Res. ;  Lond  ZooL  Trana.  1838,  lit 
Spicilegium  Serpen  turn  Indieomm.  Lori 
Zool.  Trans.  1839,  31,  39.  On  prodtf^^ 
of  isinglass  from  Indian  fishes.  Ibid,  O 
Dr,  BuisVs  Catalogue. 

CANVAS,  Eho. 

DUT. 

Eno. 


It.  M- 

Panunoe  pebtao,  .. 
Lona,  &r 

Kittan,  TaeTu. 


Zeildook, 

Sail  Cloth, 

Tent  „ 

Toile  a  voila.  Fa. 

Segeltuob,  Gia. 

Lona,  It.  Pobt. 

In  Europe,  canvas  woven  from  hemp,  is  ^ 
as  sail-cloth  for  ships  sails,  and  a  fioer  L:J 
is  made  for  towels,  and  common  table cl-*i*. 
Canvas  is  manufactured  at  Pondicherrywi  i' 
Cuddalore,  and  sold  in  bolts  oontaisiiig  ^ 
yards,  at  from  20  to  25  Rupees,  and  s  vans 
at    8    to    15     Rupees  a  bolt    Csotu  ' 
excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Tnn 
core.     European  canvas,  though  much  imi-: 
is  generally  preferred  in  India  to  tbe  u:  * 
material.  Europe  material  selling  at  Ri2l  *  . 
per   bolt,    while    the  ordinary  cooati?  ^ 
be  had  for  Ra.  16.     At  the  Madni  Ex:- 
tion  of  1855,  Mr  Underwood  exhibited Sn 

of  the  Agave  Americana  in  a  number  dii'-< 
ent  stages  of  preparation,  as  in  dmsed  i> 
plain  and  colored  yams,  doth,  sad  (hsi^^ 
checked,  colored,  and  striped  canvas,  ini^''^ 
horse  hair  cloth,  and  taboret,  all  m»i«  ^* 
the  same  fibre.  Dr.  Kddell  also  ezhibitai* " 
good  plain  and  penelope  canvas,  colored  ^  -^ 
brushes,  white  and  colored  ladies'  sbc«  ^ 
from  the  fibres  of  the  Agave  Ameriesu  ""^ 
canvas  and  ladies  shoes  were  oC  exst 
quality,  and  the  cloth  of  brilliant  eol^n 
E,  J,  B.  A  coarse  description  of  ttni^" 
brown  canvas  has  been  for  some  ttoe  pr  *:: 
ced  in  Bengal.  At  present  in  soiM  (atj  ' 
the  Madras  Presidency,  cotton  csnvu  cf « ? 
good  quality  is  produced  :  two  or  nwrt  ti.*"" 
are  placed  together,  sometimes  the  thicj^"^ 
the  web  are  twisted  either  wet  or  diy.  Ki^^ 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 


CAPB  PALMYRAS. 


vssela  have  all  their  sails  made  of  an  inferior 
escriptioD  obtained  in  the  northern  parts  of 
(idras  Prtsidency  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8 
lupees  a  mannd  of  25  lb&  The  better  de- 
aiptioQ  would  probably  be  more  suitable  than 
iaropean  canvas  for  sails  which  are  only  oc- 
laiooalJy  used.  If  well  washed,  previous  to 
ie,  to  get  rid  of  the  dressiog  it  would  be  less 
ible  to  mildew,  would  be  lighter  and  more 
isily  bandied ;  but  the  best  could  not  be 
rooured  much  under  the  price  of  ordinary 
iiglisfa  eanvaa — Rhode^  MSS, 
CANT  A.  In  hindu  astronomy,  the  solar 
gn  Virgo. 

CAOBA.    Sp.  Mahogany. 
CAOLAME.    It.    Cordage. 
CAOUANA  OARErXA.     See  Chelonia. 
CAOUTCHOUC.    Eng. 


dU  Babber, 

lOatcbou, 

derhan. 


Eno.     Chirit  murai,       Malay. 
Fr.       Boracha,  Post. 

Qbb.    Beaiua  alaatica,  Ule,  Sf. 

3aoatchoac,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  product 
several  trees,  native  of  South  America, 
ra,  the  Brazils,  of  India,  Assam,  Burmab, 
mang,  and  the  Malayan  and  Eastern  Ar- 
ipelago.  In  1836,  Dr.  Royle  reported  fully 
the  Assam  caoutchouc,  which  is  obtained 
m  the  Ficus  elastica ;  and  the  banyan  tribe 
lerally  yield  a  milky  juice  which,  for  many 
rpoees  to  which  caoutchouc  is  applied, 
gbt  be  rendered  serviceable.  The  Ficus 
stica,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Tenas- 
iiQ  provinces,  and  appears  to  grow  as 
U  as  an  indigenous  plant.  In  the  Te- 
iserim  provinces,  also,  Echites,  an  indige* 
oa  creeper,  yields  caoutchouc  not  at  all  infe- 
r  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  elastic 
tree.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
»ety,  in  reporting  on  a  specimen  sent  them 
Major  Macfarquhar  of  Tavoy,  observed : 
^ith  care  in  preparing,  it  would  be  equal  to 
)  best  South  American."  Caoutchouc  is 
9  procurable  from  the  Nerium  grandiflora, 
eautif ul  climbing  shrub  often  met  with  in 
deus.  From  wounds  in  the  bark  of  the 
Jrceola  elastica"  of  Sumatra  and  Pulo- 
uuig^  a  milky  fluid  oozes,  which  separates 
>  an  elastic  coagulum  and  a  watery  liquid 
no  use.  This  coagulum,  after  some  months 
piog,  is  described  as  having  the  properties 
Indian  rubber.  Poisonous  properties  are 
ibuted  to  the  juice  of  this  plant.  Caout- 
uc  is  also  yielded  in  abundance  by  Yahea 
imifera,  end  'WlUoughbya  fedulis,  and  is 
•  produced  from  the  Siphonia  elastica. 
Loranthi  abound  in  Malabar^  and  a  simi- 
substance  might  readily  be  procured,  as 
lined  from  Urceola  elastica  in  Fenang 
the  Archipelago.  Ficus  religiosa,  the 
ian  Fig  IVee,  Fiona  Indies,  Hippo- 
le  biglanduloaa.  Cecropia  peltata  and  the 
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Jintawan  of  Borneo.  It  is  dissolved  by  tur- 
pentine and  Spt.  Eth.  Sulphur.  For  Siigland 
it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  South  America  and 
Singapore,  and  about  300  tons  are  annually 
imported  at  an  average  price  of  £130  a  ton. 
In  Britain  there  are  about  twenty  factories 
where  this  article  is  made  into  shoes,  boots, 
capes,  cushions,  elastic  bands. — FooU\  Statia, 
ticB  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Eohde,  MSS.  Boyle, 
Product.  Retc.  of  Ind.,  p.  76.  MaeorCs  Tenas- 
terim.  See  Jintawan.  Gum.  India  Rubber. 

CAPA.     See  Eleusine  coracana. 

CAPALA-RUN6.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  See 
Dyes. 

CAPAROSA.    Sp.    Blue  Stone. 

CaPAYVA.    Sp.     Copaiva, 

CAPE  ASTER.    See  Cineraria. 

CAPE  BUNGO.  A  cape  in  Japan,  in  L. 
33^32'  N.  L.  132^2'  E.,  at  which  Ferdinand 
Pinto  landed  in  1542.  See  Pinto. 

GAPE  CARAN,  called  also  Tanjong  Awat, 
also  Mud  Point,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Salangore. 

CAPE  COMORIN,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  the  word  is  from 
kumari,  a  virgin,  from  a  legend  that  a  virgin 
once  leaped  from  itintu  the  sea.  It  is  placed  by 
Colonel  Lambton  in  lat.  8*  5'  N.,  long.  TT''  36' 
E.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  is  covered  on 
the  eastern  ridge  with  palmyra  trees. — Hon- 
burgh.     See  India,  301,  Kumar  ;  Hindoo. 

CAPE  GUARDAF17I,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Aden. 

CAPE  HEN,  or  Sooty  Petrel,  is  the  Pnffi- 
nus  major. 

CAPE  JASMINE.     Gardenia  florida. 

CAPE  LIANT,  in  lat.  12''  34' long.  101^ 
11 ',  a  cape  in  Cambogia,  called  by  the  Siamese 
Lem  Samme  San.  The  whole  of  the  coaat, 
from  Cape  Liant  to  Elamas  in  Kambodin,  is 
an  uninterrupted  archipelago  of  beautiful 
islands.     See  Kambogia. 

CAPE  MONZE,  the  most  westerly  point 
in  India.     See  Kelat. 

CAPE  NEGRAIS,  in  long.  94^  20'  E.,  and 
lat.  16  0'  N. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  southern- 
most point  in  Africa.  It  was  rounded  by  the 
Egyptians  ages  before  the  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  Vasco  de  Qama. 

CAPE  OB  BRAZIL  GOOSEBERRY. 
Physalis  Peruviana. 

CAPE  PADARAN,  is  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name;  It  is 
also  called  Phanran,  after  a  considerabla 
town  at  the  head  of  it.^J7ors6«i^.  See 
Monsoon. 

CAPE  PALMYRAS,  a  projecting  land  in 
Orissa. 
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Ar. 

Capparis. 

Lat. 

DUT. 

Kebbip. 

Pers. 

Pr. 

Kaperszii. 

•Rus. 

Qrr. 

Alcapparrais. 

Sp. 

It. 

CAPOOB  CUTCHERRY. 

CAFE  PET£L,  also  cape  pigeon,  the 
Daption  Capense^  Stephen.  It  is  also  called 
the  Pintado. 

CAPE  RAM  A  S,  in  L,  74°  0'  E.  and  L.  1 5°  6' 
N.  It  is  on  the  vest  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  near  Goa,  and  has  a  small  fort  on  it 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

CAPETALIABO,  the  cape  terminating 
th«  small  eastern  peniusala  of  Celebes.  See 
Papuan. 

CAPE  TRES  FORCAS,  called  by  the  Riff 
occupBUts  Kalhiya.     See  Semitic  Races. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Eng.  Euphorbia 
lathyris. 

CAPER  of  Mount  Sinai,  Capparis  sinaica. 

CAPERS. 

Kebbir. 
Kappers. 
Caprea. 
Kappern. 
Cap  pari. 

The  capers  of  commerce  are  the  unezpand- 
ed  buds  of  Capparis  rupestris  of  Greece,  Cap- 
paris fontanesii  of  Barbary,  and  C.  iEgypti- 
aoa  of  Egypt.  Several  species  of  capparis 
grow  in  south  eastern  Asia.  C.  Roxburghii, 
C  floribuuda,  C.  aphylla,  brevispina,  Heyne- 
ana,  horrida,  sepiaria  and  urophylla,  and  the 
berries  of  C.  aphylla,  are  pickled  by  the  natives 
of  Guzerat.  It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of 
the  Panjab,  where  the  fresh  bud  is  cooked  as 
a  pot  herb  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  is  gathered  both  green  and  ripe 
by  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who  eat  it 
largly.  But  the  caper  of  commerce  is  brought 
from  Europe.  They  are  preserved  in  vinegar, 
but  the  quality  of  the  product;  depends  on 
the   age  at  which  they  are    gathered.     See 

CAPI-COTTAY.     Tam.  Coffee. 

CAPILA,  also  CapilapodL  Tam.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CAPILLAIRE.  A  syrup  prepared  with 
leaves  of  the  Adiantfaum  Capillus  Veoeris, 
and  A.  caudatum.  The  last  grows  in  Ceylon, 
amongst  the  Courtallum  hills  in  the  India 
Peninsula,  Cocbin  China,  and  at  Amboyna  ; 
the  first  is  called  by  Rumphius  Micca  Miccau 
VttakU.—Ainalie's  Mat.  Med,,  p,  297. 

CAPOETA  MACROLEPIDATA,  afresh- 
water  fish  of  Tenasserim,  Penangi  and  Java, 
with  a  large  swimming  bladder  of  which 
isinglass  is  made.    See  Isinglass. 

CAPOOR.    Mal.  Quick  Lime. 

CAPOOR  CUTCHERRY.  Hind.  Hedy- 
aarum  spicatura,  Zedoaiy.  Likewise  the  root 
of  a  plant  called  also  *'  Kakhur'*  sent  to  India 
and  Persia  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
perfumery, and  to  preserve  clothes  from  insects. 
It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut 
up  when  brought  to  market ;  it  has  a  pungent '  Wighl^  QHwm. 
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bitterish  taate^  and  slightly 
Middle  Kingd.,  Vol.  II,  p.  400. 
CAPOOR  ENGREES.    Maiat.    Oulk. 

CAPOOROO.    SiKQ.    Camphor. 

CAPOTE.    See  Capers. 

C APPADOCIA  and  Pontns  in  Asit  Hisnr : 

their  original  inhabitants  were  the  Lad  rx 
Ludi,  as  far  as  the  Halys,  where  the  htstohal 
Lydians  were  seated.  The  Lad  or  Ladi  «er« 
a  Semitic  race. 

CAPPARIDACEJS,the  Caper  tribe  of  phnti. 
sixty-four  species  of  which  occor  in  the  Eu; 
Indies,  of  the  genera  Gynandrnpsis,  Cleoxt 
Poianisia,  Cratasva,  Niebuhria  and  Cappara. 

CAPPARIS  APHYLLA,  Boxb. 

Raru.  Hind.     Doto  (unripe  fnxit)&yii 

Kirrur.  SlNDH.     Pukko  (ripe       n  V     -^ 

Kareel.  „      |  Puase  (flowen). 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  ef  tW 
Jumna,  in  Tinnavelly,  Deccao,  Guxerat.  OsLi 
journey  to  Cabul,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Elpki- 
stone  found  it  growing  in  the  mid«t  of  ti« 
desert.  It  grows  in  varying  abonda&cc  *' 
over  the  Punjab,  where  its  flovar  bods  in 
cooked  as  a  pot-herb  ;  its  uuripe  froits  an 
gathered,  made  to  assume  the  acid  fe- 
mentation,  and  made  into  a  pickle  with  pcppv*. 
mustard  and  oil,  and  eaten  with  bread.  lu 
wood  is  durable  and  not  eaten  bj  inaceti.-— 
Roxb,  Voigt.  Dr,  J.  Z.  Stewart 

CAPPARIS  BREVISPINA,  D.  C 

Syk. 

C.  acumiuata,  Roxb.  ii.  566. 
Kalo-kera.  Bksq,  |  Aatbooody  kai.        Tia 

A  plant  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  A  sens 
bling  shrub,  common  in  hedges  with  a  beai: 
fol  red  fruit,  the  size  of  a  amaU  pear ;  t» 
stem  armed  with  yellow  thorns  in  pairs  tt  tm 
leaves.  The  green  fruit  is  naed  in  laakj:^ 
pickles. — Jafrey,  YoigU  Roxb,  See  Vegstaist 
of  Southern  India. 

CAPPARIS  CARANDAS.  Gxei.  Sp. 
of  Carissa  carandas,  Lin. 

CAPPARIS  DECAISNJEL  Its  l«a. 
Paneero,  Sindi,  would  well  replace  the  Lfd 
nary  capers  of  commerce* 

CAPPARIS  DECmUA.  Sarel,  Hnm  I^ 
fruit  called  <*d6l6,''  is  gathered  friscit 
tree  when  it  is  of  a  bright  redo^s^ 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  it  is  need  u  ^ 
pickle.— PoimU  Hand  Book  271, 272. 

CAPPARIS  DIVARICATA,  Lam.  w.  wi  *• 
Pachoonda,  Make.  I  Budaniu.  ^^ 

Toaratti  maram.    Tax.    | 

A  small  tree,  growing  in  Coimbatore.  «** 
not  uncommon  on  the  more  arid  wirtee  aai  » 
the  dry  hedges  of  the  interior  of  tkt  ^'f^^ 
Presidency.  Wood  said  to  be  only  ft '•f^** 
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CAPPABIS  SPINOSA. 

CAPPAMB  GRANDIS.  Lnw.  W.  &  A.  W. 
c21. 

C.  maxima,  iKpync  tji  B^ih,  :  Roobb.  E.  /.  M. 

C.  biiperma,  Rozh, 
C.  grandis,  KUin, 
C.  brevispina?  Qibton. 


Gullem  ehctto.  Tbl. 
Regutii. 


»» 


'aghutty.  "  Malay. 

sllai  toaratti  maram.  Tam. 
uli  Tbl. 

A  small  trM  growing  in  Coimbatore,  and 
immoii  in  waste  places  inland  of  the  Bombay 
residency;  wood  close  grained,  hard  and  good, 
0  small  for  general  use,  but  good  for  turn- 
Z.—  Wight,  Gibton,  Elliot,  Flor.  Andhrica, 
ieful  Plants. 

CAPPARIS  HEYNEANA,  Wall.  Chay- 
ka.  Hind.  A  shrab  growing  in  south  western 
dia,  at  Cochin  and  Courtallum  ;  its  leaves 
inaed  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
flowers  as  a  laxative  drink. —  Voigt  74. 

3AFPAR1SH0RRIDA.  Linn.;  W.^AJc, 
Cupparia  zeylanica,  Jioxb,  ii.  567. 


daada.  Duk. 

"TMj  caper-bnah.  Eno. 
danda.  Hind. 

okara.  Saws. 


Tam. 


f « 

TjtL. 


Katallikai. 
Atanday. 
Adouda, 
Arudonda. 

Grows  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  and  the  Pe 
tfula  of  India.  The  natives  eat  this  fruit 
Sied  in  different  ways,  but  chiefly  as  a 
kle.-.^tn«/ie,  p.  238.  Dr,  Stewart,  Roaih. 
1\PPARIS  OBOVATA.  Caper.  Eng. 
is  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
opiirand  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
5,000  feet.  Its  fruit  is  pickled.— CZtf^Aom 
njah  Report^  p.  68. 

CAPPABIS  PANDDRATA.     Linn. 

Z«ylaiiica.  LiNx.  |  Than-yeet.  Burm. 

CAPPARIS  SEPIARIA.  Roxb.  il  568. 
i^tagur ;  Kamai.  Beno.  (  Nalla  uppi.  Tbl. 

irowg  in  Bengal  and  Peninsula^  and  is  a 
d  hedge  plant.— Fot^^.  74,  75. 
JAPPARIS  SINaICA.  The  buds  of  the 
>i>aris  Sinaica,  or  Caper  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  filfil-ul-jibbel,  or  mountain  pepper  of 
East — Ct  Shaughneny* 

)APPARIS  SPINOSA.     L.  bauri. 

«,      HncD  OF  Lad.  I  Ber,  Hind  op  Chbn. 

*,  Kiari,  SuT.  I  Bandar,  Sot 

Taker, 

BasBor. 

Kakri, 
u  Europe  this  plant  furnlshea  the   caper, 
enerally  grows  in  the  Punjab,  exactly  as 
cent  traveller  has  described  it  on  Sinai, 
*'  in  bright  green  tufts  hanging  down  from 


CAPBA  HIRCtrS. 

Thomson,)  and  it  occurs  to  12,000  near  Leb. 
Ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Salt  Range,  &o.,  but  in  some  places  at 
least  eaten  only  by  hindus.  Mr.  Edgeworth 
prepared  the  buds  in  the  European  style  as 
capers,  and  found  them  first-rate.  In  Ladak 
the  leaves  are  used  as  greens.  They  are 
eaten  by  goats  and  sheep,  and  in  Kangra  the 
roots  are  said  to  be  applied  to  sores. — J>r*  •/• 
L.  S.  Stewart^  616. 

CAPPARIS  TRIFOLIATA.  Threeleaved 
caper.  Cratceva  Roxburghii.  Tikto-shaq, 
Bkno.  The  three-leaved  caper  tree  grows 
in  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  produces  large 
handsome  terminal  heads  of  flowers,,  with 
numerous  purple  stamens  and  white  clawed 
petals,  that  change  to  cream  color. 

CAPPED  MACAQUE,  one  of  the  Simiadset 
the  Macacos  radiatus  of  Detm, 
CAPPELLI.    It.  Hats. 
CAPPERN.     Gbb.  Capers. 

CAPRA  HIRCUS.  Link.  This  has  five 
varieties,  viz.  : 

Var.  a,  CMi)ara  ^gagrus>  of  Cosnya,  Bwh, 
lives  in  the  highest  Khassya  mountainSi  where 
they  are  reared  by  the  people.  It  has  no 
wool,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Var.  6.  Capra  .^agrus  of  Changra,  Bwh. 

Stn. 
Capra   ^gagrus  lanigera.    Detm. 
„        hircus,   fiar.   Desm, 

Cholay.  KlFAVL* 

CamjoOi  TiBlT. 


trra, 

ri, 

in. 


Shawl-goat.  Eko. 

Bouo  de  Cachemire.Fr. 
Cbaugra.  Hind^ 

This  is  domesticated  in  Tibet,  and  the 
wool  is  exported  to  Cashmere,  where  it  is 
made  into  the  finest  shawls.  It  has  on  the 
body  a  long  coarse  hair  intermixed  with  which 
is  a  fine  soft  wooU  which  is  the  article  used 
in  the  mannflactnre. 

Capra  ^gagrus,  of  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
is  believed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all 
the  goats,  mingled  perhaps  with  the  C.  Fal- 
coner! of  India.  The  breeds  greatly  difTer 
from  each  other,  but  they  are  fei-tile  when 
crossed*  Dartnn, 

Var,  c.  Capra  imberbes,  theBerbura,  jSucA. 

The  Berbura  goat  is  found  to  the  west  of 
the  Jumna.  Its  female  is  the  berburi,  and 
the  Bengali  calls  it  Ram  Sagul.  The 
body  is  very  like  the  long  legfred  goat  of  the 

^     ^  wo South  of  India ;  in  manners  they  are  similar, 

of  the  rocks,"  and  adorned  with '  the    scrotum    of     the    male    externally    is 


T.  L 

SUT. 

Chen. 


clefu 

^  handsome  large  flowers.  It  is  found 
'  Multan,  in  the  Salt  Range,  along  the 
w-lndus  hills  to  Peshawar,  and  in  the 
jys  of  some  of  the  great  rivers,  ascending 
,000  feet  at  Wangtri,  on  the  Sutl^  (8,000 
Thomson),  and  on  the  Indus  above 
fdoto  about  10,500  feet(Jacquemont  and 
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separated  into  two  distinct  bags. 

Far.  d.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladnkh  has  a  short 
tail  and  very  short  ear9,scarcfly  2  inches  lung 
and  concealed,  has  long  soft  pendulous  hair^ 
but  no  wooL 

Var,  €.  Hbetan  goat  of  Ladakh  has  long 
soft  pendttlona  hair  but  no  wool. 
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CAPRIMULGUS. 


CAPSICUM  A19NUUH. 


CAPRA  IBEX  HIMALAYANA.   Blyih. 

Syw. 

Himalayan  Ibex.  Eva.    I  L'Dmau,  (female).  Hind. 
Skeen,  (male).       Hind.  I  Kyi.  Cabhmerk. 

Inhabits  Ladakh  and  Cashmere. 

CAPRA  JEMLAICA,  Ham.  Smith, 

Syn. 
Hemitragus  quadrimammis.    Hodgs- 
Capra.  „  „ 

Jharal.  Hind.      I  Tehr.  Hind. 

Ther  „  |  Krae  Casuhirk. 

Inhabits  Nepaul. 

CAPRA  HIMALAYANA.  See  Capreae. 

CAPRA  JHARAL.    See  Capreae. 

CAPRA  MEGACEROS,  Hutton. 

Syn. 
C.  Falconeri,  Hugel. 
Mar-khor.  Hind.    |  Suake  Eater.        Enq. 

Inhabits  the  highest  parta  of  the  Tibetan 
Himalaya. 

CAPRICORNIS  BUBALINA,  Hodgson. 

Syn. 

Antelope  bnbalina,    Hodgs, 

Nemorhedus  prochoua    „ 

Capricornis  Thar,      Ogilby, 

Thar  of  Nepaul- 

A  wild  and  solitary  animal  of  the  Nepaul 
mountains,  up  to  the  Sutlej.  Gat,  Ind. 
Mns. 

CAPRICORNIS  CRISPA,  the  Japanese 
goat  antelope. 

CAPRICORNIS  SUMATRENSIS- 

Syn. 

Antelope  Sumatrensis,  Desmarest,  Cambing 
out*an,  Malay  :  Sumatran  autelupe,  inhabits 
Sumatra. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiE.  See  genera  of  plants, 
Caprifolium,  Comus.  Lonicera. 

CAPRIFOLIUM  SEMPERVIRENS.     b. 

ST.   S. 

Syn. 

Lonicera     eempervirens.  I  Trumpet     Honey-snckle 

J>.  C.  I  Eno. 

The  honey-suckle  is  occasiouallj  seen  in 
India. 

CAPRIMULGIDiE.  A  family  of  birds 
in  which  is  the  genus  Caprimnlgus,  the  Goat- 
sucker. 

CAPRIMULGUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Insessores  and  family  CHpri- 
mulgidae  of  which  the  following  species  are 
found  in  India,  viz.,  C.  Affinis,  of  Java, 
C.  albonotatus,  C.  Asiaticua  of  India,  C. 
atripennis,  C*  Indicus,  of  Kamaon,  Malacca, 
C.  Kelaarti,  C.  macrouris  of  Java,  C.  Mahrat- 
tensis  of  the  Dehkan,  C.  monticolus  of  do.,  C. 
mfficollis.  Mr.  Blyth,  writing  of  C  Kelaarti, 
Blyth,  says  both  sexes  much  resemble  C.  In- 
dicus, Latham,  but  smaller,  and  identical  with 
the  Nilgherry  bird.  The  three  species  much 
resepible  C.  Europeus  in  their  general  aspect, 
bat  have  plumed  ti^si,  the  length  of  wing  in 
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three  specimens  of  C  KektarUnngied  &x&<' 
to  7^  in.,  in  five  of  C.  Indicus  from  7|  to  '\ 
in.,  and  in  one  of  the  Chinese  (I)  race  ^V•t 
CAPSELLA  BURSA  PASrORIS,iT»-v 

Mullay  muntha  keeray.  Tm.  Shepberii 
purse,  English,  common  on  the  Neilgkem-i. 
grows  in  Europe,  Persia,  Asia,  Indu,  u: 
Japan ;  used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot-herb- 
Jafrtyy  Wight,  See  Vegetables  of  Sooujiti 
India. 
CAPSICUM.    Eng.  Lat. 


Lcimbok. 

Lodamera. 

Jjada-cbioa. 

Chabe  eabraog. 

Filfil  i  Siah. 

MallaghaL 

Mirapa-kai. 


lOir 


Itk. 

Ti 


Filfil  Ar. 

Nga  yonk  tbi.  Bdrk. 
Red  pepper.  Chillies.  Enq. 

Lall  Miricb.  DcK. 

Mirchie.  Gvi. 

Chabai.  Malay. 
Chabe.  „ 

Chabul.  ,» 

The  varieties  or  species   of  this   genu   : 

plants  are  very  largely  used    by   the  tati  ^i 

races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia.    It  i^  *.:  t 

plant,  and  not  any  cf  the  genus  Piper,  irluti  .« 

the  peppery  condiment  of  all  the  inhabitai.ti  : 

India  and  the  Asiatic  islands  in  Eastern  A- 

the  latter,  indeed,  being  little  used,  and  &(»'  .' 

raised  for    exportation.     Foreign   specie^    ' 

varieties  of  Capsicum  have  been  intrjd )  -i 

into  the  Archipelago,  and  are  nsmtd  (.'i  .- 

Chiuia,  the  Capsicum  of  China ;  and  Cx 

Sabranf;,  the  Capsicum  of  India,  literal  j.   . 

''  the  other  side  of  the  water."     There  art  c  •• 

numerous  varieties  of  chillies  in  India,  ilx:' 

of  which   have  been  introduced.     Thtj  r 

raised  from  seeds  that  have  been  kept  f«'r    - 

year,  for  if  fresher,    the   crop  is  gener&i.T 

failure.     One  species  called  *'  devils  pepj**: 

introduced  by  Lord  Harris,  from  Trinidid.  >  - 

intensely   hot   that  the    natives  cao  Lat.; 

manage  to  use  it.   It  is  cultivated  dnrio:;  '  * 

cold  months.     In  the  Tenasserim  Pro^-i^-v^ 

they  have  large  quantities  of  Cayeone-pff  <r 

of  which  two  or  three  species  enter  ist>  u 

the  native  dishes,  not  in  the  form  of  pfr-, 

but  the  fruit,  stewed  or  roasted,  is  e&teo  v 

the  food.     In  India,  the  dried  fmitsof  fenin 

species  and  varieties  of  Capsicum  are  tie 

Capsicum  annuum.  (common  OapMcua.! 
f  ruteaceno.  (Qoat  pepper.) 
grossum  (Bell  pepoer) 
minimum  (Bird's  Byepcfiptr  < 

perhaps,  only  cultivated  varieties  of  osei?0& 

These,  valued  as  a  digestive  ooitdiatfti  i- 

raised  all  over  the  S.  £.  of  Asia,  theprv^  *. 

use  of  them  being  as  condiments  and  tt>  silt 

cayenne  pepper    and  chilli  vinegar.-^' '  '; 

/urd  Dicty.    p.  82.     Jafrty,    if«p«»  ^''^ 

Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum  Mirehi. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Lwk- 

Gkoh  mirich.  Bbno.    Kapa  moUgii.    )U-^' 


Common  chilly.      Kxo. 
Spaniab  pepper. 
Common  eapiicum 
Red  pepper. 


ty 


Matitaaimap, 
MoUagtt. 
ICrapa  katx 


rr 


i» 
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CAQUEAX. 


CAKALUA  LUCIDA. 


1  Lamba  mirch,  Bkno. 
!f>it)  chilly.  Eno. 

Ikoud&b  chilly. 
Hi  pepper. 

•illy. 

id  pepper. 
yenne  pepper. 
■\  mirch. 
uk<i  mirch. 
Igacb  march. 
abii 


>» 
»t 


Hind. 


t» 


If 
Malay. 


Tel. 


f> 


Is  largely  cultiTated  in  South   America, 
[exico^  and  India.  See  Chillies. 
CAPSICUM  BACCATUM.    Linn.  Bird's 
e-pepper^  ?ar.  of  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn, 
ee  Cb lilies. 

CAPSICUM  FESTIGIATUM.  Blumb. 
Cayenne  pepper,  usari  mullaghai.  Tarn.  var. 
CapBioum  annuum. — Linn. 

CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS.  Linn.  Var 
Capsicum  aiiuuum.     Linn. 

Cbabe  Lombok    Mal.\t. 
Ladamera  , , 

„     chiiia  if 

Rrahu  Maricha.       Sans. 
Mollagbai  Tah. 

Merapa-kaia 
Golakonda 
Mirapah 

(yellow   variety)      „ 
Si  ma  Tkl. 

Sadimirapa-kaia         „ 

A  yellow  variety  is  fi  flavum. 
This,  the  large  red  capsicum,  grows  all 
it  India  by  sowing  the  seed  broad-east,  and 
en  tbe  plants  are  about  six  inches  high, 
tting  them  either  in  rows  or  beds  eighteen 
bee  apart.  The  soil  should  be  rich.  They 
[aire  watering,  and  to  be  kept  clear  of 
kIs,  a  yellow  variety  is  fi.  flavum. — 
<hauyhnes8y,  page  468.  See  Capsicum. 
iliies.  Mirchee.  Vegetables  of  Southern 
Im.  Capsicum  minimum.  Cayenne  Pepper. 
L'APSICUM  FKUT1C03UM.  See  Cap- 
am. 

L:a1>SICUM  GROSSUM.  Willd.  Bell 
>p€r,  Kafferi  mi  rich.  Hind.  Avar,  of  C. 
iiinin.  Syn.  Capsicum  annuum.  Linn, 
^Ca^^sicuni.     Capnicum  minimum. 

CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 

I  yoke.  BoRX.  Bird's  eye  pepper.  Eno. 

}'uke  mo-hmyau.  ,,  Oosi-mulaghai.        Tam. 

t   ludiau    Bird  Sadi  mira|)a  kaia.    Tel. 

tpiJ*T.  Eno. 

riiis  plant  yields  its  fruit  for  a  series  of 
f»'    Its  fruit  is  very  hot. 

:aPSICUM  NEPALENSIS.  Var.  of 
Hicum  annuum.  Linn. 

bmarcb.         BsKQ.        Mallagai,  Tau. 

>ioMoolagoo,MALEAL    Mttrupu  kai,  Tkl. 

imiris,  81SQH. 

'bis  is  the  most  acrid  and  pungent  of  the 

cies  C» psi cum. — Lin  n, 

!APSICUM  PURPUEEUM  and  C.  mini- 
M,  or  Cayenne  pepper.  In  Pegu,  both 
:ies  are  cultivated  in  small  quantity  for  do- 
tic  \xse.—McCUlland,  See  Chillies.  Ve- 
ibles  of  Southern  India. 
APSULES   DES  PAVOTS   BLANCS. 

White  Poppy  capsules. 
APUCINE.    See  Capers. 
APULAQA,  also  Powar.  Malay.  Carda- 

AQUEAX  0!  Europe.  See  Bhodia. 
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CAB ABUS,  a  genua  of  the  family  Carabidse, 
many  species  of  which  occur  in  India. 

CARABUSCiELESTIS,  a  beautiful  species 
of  Carabus.  Beetle  obtained  in  China.  A,  Bes, 
among  the  Chi,  p,  62,    See  ColeopterL 

CARACAL,  or  Indian  lynx,  has  immense 
speed,  runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat.  It 
often  catches  crows  as  they  rise  from  the 
ground,  by  springing  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
air  Rftfir  them 

CARALLIA  CALTCINA,  Bbnth.  in  linn. 
Jonrn.  This  large  Ceylon  tree  has  two  varie- 
ties, var.  a  Singhe  Rajah  forests,  between  Galle 
and  Ratnapoora,  at  no  great  elevation.  Var.  P 
Central  Province,  at  au  elevation  of  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.— TAtc.  £num.  PL  ZeyL  IL,  p. 
121. 

CARA  CARNAY  KALANG.  Tam.  Tacca 
piuiiatifida. 

CARAGANA  GERARDUNA.  Tartarian 
furze.' 

CARAGANA  VERSICOLOR.  Roylb. 

Dama  Tib.  |  Caregama  Pigmaee.  D.  C. 

A  small  shrub,  which  grows  in  Tibet  and 
Western  Himalaya  at  elevations  of  14,800 
feet,  and  is  very  useful  for  fuel. — Dn,  Stew- 
art and  Thomson. 

CARA-KAIA.  Til.     Myrobalan. 
CARALLIA  LANCEiEFOLIA,  Roxb.    A 
tree  of  Sumatra. — Voigt 
CARALLIA  LUCIDA,  Roxb. 

CaraUiaiQtegerrlma,Z>.C  |  CaxaUiaintegrifolia,(7ra/L 


Kierp 

Brno. 

Dewata  gass. 

SmoH. 

Maneioga 

BURH. 

Davette. 

II 

Phansi, 

Can. 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  side  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Eonkans,  in  the  Circars,  Kemaon, 
Silhet,  Chittagong,  Pegu  and  MergoL  In 
Ceylon  up  to  3,000  f e«t  On  the  Bombay  side, 
it  is  a  haudsome  tree,  pretty  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  South  Eonkan  ;  not  seen  ele- 
wbere.  Wood  hard,  close-grained,  and  might  be 
used  in  turning.  It  is  seldom  large  enough  for 
any  other  purpose.  Thwaites  says  it  is  rather 
ornamental  and  adapted  for  furniture.  It 
is  a  large  common  tree,  north  of  Rangoon  and 
throughout  Pegu.  Wood  of  a  peculiar  stiiioture, 
thick  medullar  rays  going  through  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  ;  colour  red,  used 
for  planks  and  rice  pounders,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  found  useful  for  cigar  boxes.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  60.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branch  is  50  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet. 
It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot.  In  tbe 
southern  forests  of  Pegu,  it  is  a  plentiful  tree 
of  large  girth,  and  in  Calcutta,  is  employed 
in  house-building  under  the  name  of  Kierpa, — 
Drs,  Gibion,  McUMland  and  Brandis,  Voigt. 
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CABAYOAS  OR  BUFFALOS. 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 


CARALLUMA  ADSCENDENS.  Cullee- 
moolayan,  Tam.  ThU  curious  lookiog  fleshy 
plant,  with  angular  stems,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Asclepiadaa,  is  used  by  the 
natiyes  in  making  pickles,  and  sometimes  in 
chatney.-^a^r^.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CARALOO.    TEt.  Setaria  Italics. 

GABAMBOLA  TREK  Ekq.  Averrhoa 
carambola. 

CARAMBOO.  Tam.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 

CARAMEEN.  Tam.  Zens. 

CARAMUNNY  KEERAY.  Tam.  Doli- 
chos  catianv. 

CARAMUNNY  PYRE.  Tam.  Dolichos 
catiany. 

CARANA  PALM,  the  MauriU  oarana.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  thatch  for  h<»use8. — Seem, 

CARANQALLY.  Tam.  Acacia  siindra. 

CARANJA,o&  CARRIJA  ISLAND,  south 
of  Elephanta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bombay 
harbour^  is  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
IB  low  and  woody,  with  two  hills  called  after 
the  island. — fforsburgh. 

CARANOSL  Rhbbdb,  Vitex  trifolia. 

CARANX  ROTTLERI  ?  Rudder  fish,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long.  See  Fishes.    Scomberidae. 

CARAPA-    Speciu. 

Taila-ooD.    Burm. 
A  Tavoy  wood,  nsed  in  building. — Coh  Firth. 

CARAPA  GUIANENvSlS.    See  Dves. 

CARAPA  MOLUCCENSIS.  See  Xylo- 
oarpus  granatiim. 

CARAT,  from  the  Qreek  keration,  a  kind 
of  vetch.  A  carat  weighs  four  grains  French 
or  3|  grs.  Troy.  It  is  so  used  in  weighing 
precious  gems.  It  is  used  also  in  valuing  the 
alloyed  precious  metals,  in  this  case  standing 
for  an  imaginary  24th  part  of  the  pound  troy, 
the  number  of  carats  indicating  the  pure 
metal,  and  the  remainder  the  alloy.  Thus  the 
standard  of  the  sovereign  is  22,  or  two  parts 
alloy.  Of  watch  cases  with  the  goldsmithn 
Hall  mark  18  or  six  alloy.  In  France,  the 
latter  is  the  lowest  legal  standard. — King, 

GARA  YAN.  See  Cafilali,  Kafilah  :  Karwan. 

CARAVANSERAI,  iu  Syria,  forms  four 
aides  of  a  lart^e  quadrangular  court.  The 
ground  floor  is  used  for  warehouses,  the  first 
floor  for  guests,  and  the  open  court  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  their  burthens,  and 
the  transaction  of  mercantile  business  general- 
ly, Tae  apartments  used  for  the  guests  are 
small  cells  opening  into  a  corridor,  which 
runs  round  the  four  sides  of  the  court.^- 
JSoihen't  Travel  m  tkeEast^  p.  243.  See  Serai. 

CARaVOASor  BUFFALOS,  in  about 
lat.  11^  63' N.  are  two  small  islands  in  the 
llindoro  sea,— ZToniur^A, 
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CARAWAY  SEED,  Evo. 

Garvi,  Fa.    Keaauaa^  Oil 

Cumin  dee  pret  „      CarTi,  h 

firc>dkummel  QiR.     Carom  Osroi         L: 

These  aromatic  seeds  are  naed  to  lirxi 
cheese,  spirits,  liqueurs  and  articles  of  mbiy 
cine. — O'Shavghneny^  p.  358, 

CARAY  CHEDDJ.  Tam.  Wcben  ♦^. 
trandra. 

C A RBO  LIGNL    Lat.  Chaitsoal. 

CARBON, when  pure, is  diamond;  lenpst. 
is  plumbago,  coal  nnd  charcoal, 

CARBON  AS  POTASSJB.     Lat.  Pota-i 

CARBONATE  D£  MA6NESIE.  Ft 
Magnesia  alba. 

CARBONATE  OF  COPPER.  See  a: 
per. 

CARBONATE  OF  LLMK  This  i»  a  wrr 
abundant  mineral  in  the  Teuasseriro  proiis.^n, 
and  embraces  several  varieties  v(  iLru 
stalactical  carbonate  of  lime  is  ooc  U 
the  limestone  caves  have  stalactite!  be- 
ing from  their  roofs  ;  and  stalagmites  n^d 
on  their  floors.  The  Siamese  Karecs>/''ca 
bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of  the  shtp?  'I  • 
shell,  and  when  broken,  a  shell  usnaJlj  U :.? 
genus  Melania  appears,  that  has  been  ncn/.- 
ed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Muck  of  tbe&> 
baster  of  which  ornaments  are  made  b  »t&ju* 
mite  ;  but  all  the  alabaster  images  of  t^' 
coast  are  made  of  marble  :  and  not  of  o  : 
pact  gypsum,  which  they  much  retea':*:*. 
McLion^  See  Calcareous  sp:%r;  marble,  1a« 
nummulite.     Chalk.  Dolomite. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH.  See  Pataii. 
Dyes. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.    This  has  fce- 
noticed  under  the  head  B>irilLk  Sajji,or  Ba*'^- 
is  au  impure  carbonate  of  Siida,  preparri  :• 
burning  plants  of  the  Salsola  and  other  •-' 
cies,  and  collecting  the  ashes,  which  iselt  i 
a  dark  colored  mass.    ''  Sajji  lota"  is  a  »«. 
what  purer  kind,  but  still  contains  in  ima-  ^ 
amount  I >f  organic  and  other  foreign  oa'-' 
such  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime.  e.  - 
ride   of  sodium   and   potassium,  soli  fe •if 
sodium,  sulpho-cyanide,  and  ferrocjicicr 
sodium,     together    with    silica    %oi   v  -J 
The  "  Kangan  kh&r**   plant  yieldi  tW  ^^' 
alkali.     The  pure  sajji,  from  this^^*  •> 
called  '^  lota  sajji,"  and  the  residue  esb^  •••> 
ashes,  is  called   ''  Kangan   khar  u^"^  ^^* 
other    two  plants  yield  only   a  fi:ftT  ul 
inferior  substance  known  as  "  Baotiu  mr . ' 
*<  devil*B  soda.""    This  is  black  in  ooU<  ^i 
sold  in  pieces  like  lumps  of  ashes.  TIm  f  Us: 
burned  in  the  Panjab  is  termed  *  Kbv.*    r 
in  Persian  "  Aahkhar."    The  adfloblc  la?* 
is  Coronylon   GriflSthiL    There  sra  sszj 
square  miles  densely  covered  witk  thii  k»:. 
whereas  the  Eliar   is  oomptattnlf  ortL 
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CARDAMOM. 


CARDAMOM. 


"Kbar/*  is  applied  txi  vArioas  herbs  belong- 
ing t<)  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaon,  par- 
Ucularly  the  Anabasis  multiAora  and  the 
[lOroDylon  Qriffithii.  The  ashes  which  fuse 
nn  into  a  pot  placed  beneath  the  barn- 
Jig  heap.  This  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
D  Bome  parts  or  other  of  almost  every  dis- 
rict  in  India.  Muriate  of  soda  and  carbo- 
late  of  lime  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  ua- 
ron  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  moist 
larth  or  mud.  Near  Qundjcottah, -on  the 
Moks  of  the  Pennar,  common  salt  is  inter- 
tratified  with  the  upper  schistose  strata  of 
he  argillaceous  limestone  on  which  the  sand- 


used  by  the  Malay  in  lieu  of  the  true  car- 
damom. A.  angustifolium  of  Madagascar  sap- 
piies  some  of  the  cardamoms,  A.  maximum 
of  the  Malay  Islands  and  Nepaul,  and  Cey- 
lon, also  produces  a  cardamom  of  an  inferior 
character.  Alpinia  cardamunium  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India  in  the  Travancore  forests,  pro- 
duces a  cardamom  in  great  request  Amo- 
mum  grana  Farndisi  of  Madagascar  and  Cey- 
lon, yields  an  inferior  sort.  Elettaria  carda- 
momum  of  the  hilly  part^  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
vancore and  Canara,  yieldsi  the  true  carda- 
mom. At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the    Elettaria  cardamomum   was    exhibited 


toDc  rests  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  neigh-  \  from  Mysore,  Coorg,  Canara  and  Travancore. 


•oaring  soil,  natron,  contaminated  with  much 
mriate  of  soda,  is  collected. — Fowell,  Dr.  J, 

',.  Stewart, 

CARBONCHIO.  It.  Carbuncle. 
CARBONE  DI  LEGNA.  It.  Charcoal. 
CARBONES  DE  TIERRA.  Sp.  Coal. 
CARBONIC  ACID. 
£ho. 


tff 


Kohlen  laare,  Gbh. 
8piritutt  lethAlii,  Lat. 
Acidum  carbonicam  „ 


Dalima, 

Maj«at. 

Mantiga 

i» 

Carbuoealo, 

8r. 

Maiiikiam. 

Tau. 

Do. 

Til. 

.^n'al  acid, 

boke  damp, 

ixed  air, 

cide  Carbonic,      Pa.     '| 

CARBONI.  FOSSILI.  It.  Coal. 
CARBUNCLE.    Enq. 

icarboiikle.  Fa. 

vfuokel.  Gbr. 

urboncbio  It. 

irbancaliu.  Lat. 

«nh,  Malay. 

Oae  of  the  inferior  gems  :  that  variety  of 
le  Karnet  called  almandine.  Common  in 
jQthem  India.  Carbuncles,  from  the  most 
icicnt  times  of  the  Romans,  have  been  set 
ith  a  backing  to  enhance  their  colour.  See 
droet. 

CARBUNCULO.     Sp.  Carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULUS.     Lat.  Carbuncle. 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.  See  Plumbago, 
tacklead. 

CARCATA,  also    CARCATACA, 
be  solar  sign  Cancer.     See  Varsha. 

CARDAMOM.    Eno. 

'•buya.  Aa.    Kapol. 

Cardamomum. 

Pnwar. 

Capalaga. 

Kakelah-seghar,    Psrb. 

Heil. 

Cardamomos. 

Eaaal. 

Kardamomos. 
Tel  lam  arisi. 
Teylakulu. 


lUkkL  Caw. 

I'dainomen.  DuT. 

xdamom.  Sao. 

•<«r  Cardamom.     „ 
rdamomes.  Fa. 

irdamom.  Gbb. 

^iamomon  Ga. 

l*chl         HiHD.  Gu«. 
nUmomi  It. 


Saksc. 


Jav. 
Lat. 

Halat. 


ft 

Port. 


The  true  cardamoms  of  tlie  Elettaria 
cardamomum  are  either  cultivated  or  gathered 
wild.  In  the  Travancore  forests  they  are  found 
at  elevationR  of  three  to  five  thousand  feet 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  clear  the 
forest  of  trees,  when  the  plants  spontaneously 
grow  np  in  the  cleared  ground.  Roxburgh 
states  that  in  Wynaad,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  June,  the  cultivators  seek 
the  shadiest  and  woodiest  sides  of  the  loftier 
hills,  the  trees  are  felled,  and  the  ground  clear- 
ed of  weeds,  and  in  about  three  mouths  tho 
cardamom  plant  springs  up.  In  four  years 
the  shrub  will  have  attained  its  full  height^ 
when  the  fruit  is  produced  and  gathered  in 
the  month  of  November,  requiring  no  other 
preparation  than  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
plant  ctmtiuues  to  yield  fruit  till  the  seventh 
year,  when  the  stem  is  cut  down,  new 
plants  arising  from  the  stumps.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds.  Cardamoms  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  condiment,  and  great 
quantities  areannually shipped  to  Europe  from 
Malabar  and  Travancore.  In  commerce  there 
are  three  varieties,  known  as  the  short,  short* 
longs,  and  the  long-longs.  Of  these  the  short 
are  mc»re  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  are  calied  the  Malabar  cardamoms  or 
Wynaad  cardamoms.  They  are  reckoned  the 
best  of  the  three.  The  long  longs  are  more 
finely  ribbed^are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  seeds 
are  white  and  Hhri veiled.  The  short-longs 
merely  difier  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter 
or  less  pointed.  It  is  usual  to  mix  the  seve- 
ral kinds,  together,  when  ready  for  exporta- 
tion. Some  care  is  required  in  the  process  of 
drying  the  seeds,   as  rain  causes  the  seed 


Singh.  |  ^^^^^^  ^  ^P^i^  <^d  otherwise  injures  them, 

Sp!    and  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sun  their  flavour 

becomes  deteriorated.   In  TraTancore  they  are 

chiefly  procured  from  the  high  lands  over- 

The  cardamoms  of  the  shops  are  the  pro-  looking  the  Dindigul,  Madura,  and  Tinnevellj 

districts.  In  these  monntaias  the  cultivators 
make  separate  gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive 
better  if  a  little  care  and  attention  be  bestow* 
ed  upon  them.  Cardamoms  are  a  monopoly 
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ice  of  several  genera  of  plants,  the  Alpinia, 
nomum,  Elettaria  and  Renealmia.  The 
aud  seeds  of  Amomom  cardamomum  of 
0  Birmah  forests^  Sumatra  and  Malaccai  are 
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CARDAMOM. 


CARDENILLO. 


in  the  Travancore  State,  and  cultivators  come 
chiefly  from  the  Britiah  provinces,  obtaining 
about  200  or  210  Rupees  for  every  candy 
delivered  over  to  the  Government  The  aver- 
age number  of  candies  for  the  years  1845-54 
was  about  300  candie».  It  is  in  the  forests  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Coorg  mountains,  that 
cardamom  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  In  Februaiy,  parties  from  Goorg  start 
for  these  western  mountains,  and  selecting  a 
slope  facing  west  or  north,  mark  one  of  the 
largest  trees  on  the  steepest  declivity.  A 
space  about  300  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad, 
is  then  cleared  of  brushwood  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  which  is  cut  down  about  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  carries  with  it  a  number 
of  small  trees  in  its  fall.  Within  three  mouths 
after  its  felling  during  the  first  rains  of  the 
monsoon,  the  cardamom  plants  in  the  soil 
begin  to  show  their  heads  all  over  the  cleared 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
October,  they  grow  two  or  three  feet.  The 
ground  is  then  carefully  cleared  of  weeds  and 
left  to  itself  for  a  year,  and  then,  20  months 
after  the  felling  of  the  great  tree,  the  carda- 
mom plants  are  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
the  ground  is  again  carefully  and  thoroughly 
cleared.  In  the  following  April,  the  low 
fruit-bearing  branches  shoot  forth,  and  are 
soon  covered  with  clustern  of  flowers,  and 
afterwards  with  capsules.  Five  months  after- 
wards, in  October,  the  first  crop  is  gathered, 
and  a  full  crop  is  collected  in  the  fallowing 
year.  The  harve««ts  continue  for  six  or  seven 
years,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  and  another 
la/ge  tree  must  be  cut  down  in  some  other 
locality,  so  that  the  light  and  air  may  cause 
a  new  crop  to  spring  up.  The  harvest  takes 
place  in  October,  when  the  gross  is  very  hi^'h 
and  sharp,  sorely  cutting  the  hands,  feet  and 
faces  of  the  people,  and  concealing  numerous 
large  leeches.  The  cultivators  pick  the  car- 
damom capsules  from  the  branches,  and  con- 
vey them  to  a  temporary  hut,  when  the  wo- 
men fill  the  bags  with  cardamoms,  and  carry 
them  home,  sometimes  to  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  Some  families  will  gather 
twenty  to  thirty  maunds  annually,  worth  from 
Rupees  600  to  Rs.  1,000.  Cardamom  tracts 
of  Travancore  are  almost  all  granitic  and 
gneiss.  The  cnrdamoms  of  commerce  are 
the  capsules  which  are  gathered  as  the 
seeds  ripen,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  they  are 
then  fit  for  sale.  The  smaller  capsules,  or 
lesser  cardamoms,  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  Karen  forests  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui 
abound  with  cardamom  plants;  and  while 
subject  to  the  Burmese  govemment,tho  Karen 
were  required  to  collect  the  seeds  and  pay 
them  in  as  tribute;  but  they  now  employ 
their  time  more  profitably ;  when  they  did 
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collect,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  mizits  i 
spurious  kind  of    cardamom  with  the  tra 
produce  of  a  plant  belonging  to  tl^^gts^ 
amomum,   believed  to  have  been  A.  cardi- 
momum.    Cardamoms    are  also   exttfuirtlT 
grown    in  the  woods    north  of  Nof^cr  lt 
Mysore,  and  are  exported    to   all  pirti  <:' 
Southern  India.  The  Ellettaria  caidamomui 
is  also  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  a  speci«»  <- 
curs  w^ild.  Cardamoms  are  known  in  the  llih? 
andJavanese  languages  by  two  names,Kapu'^r. 
and  Puwar,  which  appear  to  be  native  «fiH< 
Of  the  cardamom  called  by  the  Chinese  Ian  - 
churi'sha,    the    hairy    China    cardamom  *: 
pharmacologists,  is  said  to  be  produced  io*ii« 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  it  may  be  i 
native  of  Cochin  China.    The  plant  bearu: 
scitamineous  fruit,  to  which  the  name^  ItKf, 
round   China    cardamom    has    been  giv^ 
and  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  To* 
kow,     continuous     unknown,  and    the  nzf 
remark  applies  to  the  bitter-seeded  cardisc. 
yik-che-Uze,  and  ovoid  China  cardamom,  frt 
kwo  or  Qwi  leu.     It  is  probable  thst  il.  t 
them  are  productions  of  the  south  of  Cb.::& 
or  of  Cochin  China. — Madras  Ex^Jnr.  £'■ 
Drs,    Mason,    VoigL    Crawfurd   Dicticti^: 
ThwaiUs  En,  Drui-y,  Cochin :  Hoitb,  L  72. 

CARDAMOMEN.  Dot.  Cardamom. 
CAKDAMOMES.  Vr,  Cardamom. 
CARDAmOMLJIt.  CardamoHL 

CARDAMOM  PLANT     Ekg.    Syn 
Ellettaria  cardamomum.     Moton. 
CARDAMOMS,  Bastard  or  wild. 

Kapulaga,     Bali.  Jav.    Kurrocha,     Gcx  H<v 


HU  kiiau, 


hi 


Malay. 
Wild  or  Bastard 
CardArmoms,      Enq. 

Are  much  larger  than  the  tnie  caidais^.c 
more  pungent  but  less  aromatlc,with  a  »lr'«..- 
camphoraoeous  taste.     Thej  are  not  isa 
esteemed,  and  are  only  used  by  the  f*<i<.* 
classes   of  natives  as  a  subttitota  ft.«  rs. 
cardamoms.     They   are   brought  to  Bob.i; 
from  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  wild  or  hi*t>:- 
cardamom  of  Siam  is  produced  by  Am-^'^ 
xanthioides,  Wallich;  the  seeds  have  ben.  u 
ported  into  England,  while  the  empty  a. 
sules  are  found  in  the  arug  shops  ai  -^^^ 
The  latter  are  exported  from  Siam  to  Ca:ai. 
Faulkner, 

AMOMUM  GRANA  PARADISL  Fir-L* 
grains,  Malaguetta  pepper.    A  natifv  id  tt» 
coast  of  Guinea  near  Sierra  LeoDe.—^^^S^'"^ 
nessfff  page  660. 

AMOMUM  GRANDIFLOROX,  y»^^- 
seeds  of  camphor-like  flavoor.*-^'*^*.'^ 
nessy,  page  650. 

C  ARDENILLO  j  Verdele  j  Verifgna^  f: 
',  Verdigris. 
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CAREEMARABOO. 


CARBYA  ARBOREA. 


CAREDEUCHA,  CARDO  PEINADOR. 

CARDIOPTERIS.  At  Cachar,  in  the 
Issam  valley  and  Chitti^oug  this  remarkable 
>laDt  of  unknown  affinity  covers  the  trees 
or  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  like  hops,  with  a 
cass  of  pale-green  foliaise,  and  dry  white 
listening  seed-vessels. — Hooker  Him,  Jour, 
^ol  II.,  p.  334. 

CARDIOSPERMUM  HALICACABUM. 


ilNN. 

fupotki. 

BiNO. 

la-Ia-mai. 

BORM. 

hib-jul. 

DUK. 

[eart-pea 

Eno. 

mooth  leaved  do.      „ 

aIIood  viue 

II 

linja 

Maueal. 

Aravi, 

Sans. 

ioda-cottan 

Tam. 

Tkl. 


II 
It 
>i 


II 


II 


II 
II 


II 


Ov6Tl0e« 


BUK. 


irdinm  edule.  Eno. 

uttie.  Tam. 

in^  Mat.  Med.p,  155. 

CARDIVA  orKARATREVO  ISLAND, 
i  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  extends  north 
id  south  11  miles,  about  1^  to  4  miles  from 
le  shore.— £ror«6ur^^. 

CARDOLE,  a  thick  black  oily  substance 
)tained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  cashew  nut, 
Dacardium  occidentale.  It  is  a  powerful 
isicating  agent, 

CARDON  DE  CARD  A  RE.  It.  Teasel. 
CARDS  :  Playing  cards. 


DUT. 
II 

Fk. 
Ou. 

II 
Hind. 


Carte  de  giaoo. 

Kartii 

Oaraaa. 

Kaipes. 

Kort. 


It. 
Buss. 

Sf. 

ti 
Sw. 


uiften. 

)«el'Karden 

trtei  a  jouer. 

irt^n 

>ielKarten 

mjifeh. 

I'he  playing  cards  of  the  hiudu  and  ma- 
^medan,  are  round  pieces  of  strong  card, 
ioted  with  figures  of  men,  quadrupeds  and 
b. 

CARDUCHI,  the  Kurd  country  in  Eur- 
stan. 

CAREEMARADOO:  Tam.  1  A  Travan- 
re  wood,  of  dark  brown  colour,  two  to  six 
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Budda-kakana- 
Kanakaia, 
Nella  gulisienda, 

IUpariuta, 
Budda  busara 
I  Ulleoa  tige, 
Yekkudu  tige, 
Jyotiahmati, 
PataU  tivva, 
I  Ekkudatige, 
The  seeds. 
Habbulkulkul,  Pun  J. 
An  annual  climbing  plant,  with  an  inflated  | 
lembranous  capsule,  hence  its  name.  The  root 
aperient.     It  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 
luseous  to  the  taste,     is   raised    in  great 
oantities  by  the  natives  of  Tenasserim,  but 
lore  as  a  vegetable  than  a  medicine.   Grows 
lover  lndia>  C.  eaneaens,  Wall,  grows  on  the 
nwaddy.Fbt^^  93. — Mason,  Ain», Mai.  Med. 
.89.  VoigL  93.    Dr,  J.   L,   Stewart.    See 
fotishmati. 

CARDIUM,  a  genus  of  molluscs,   many 
lecies  of  which  occur  in  India.  Ainslie  nomes 


feet  in  circumference  ;  used  for  carts  and 
building. — Colonel  Frith.  (Probably  a  species 
of  Pterocarpus.) 

CAREI.  A  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Tinne- 
velly.  Karei  in  Tamil,  means  "  the  shire." 

CAREPAKU  KURA.  Tkl.  Bergera  Eo- 
nigii. 

CARETTA  IMBRICATA,  one  of  the  tur- 
tles of  the  Red  Sea.     See  Chelonia,  Reptilia. 

CAREX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cyperaceao,  several  of  which 
grow  on  the  sea  shores  and  near  the  rivers  of 
India.  Voigt  names  eleven  introduced  spe- 
cies of  Carex,  but  C.  Indies,  Willde,  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul. 

CAREX  MOORCROFTII.  Grass  is  very 
scarce  in  Thibet,  but  Carex  Moorcroftii, 
a  running  wiry  sedge,  binds  the  naud  like  the 
Carex  arenariu  of  the  English  coasts. — Hooker 
Him,  Jour.  Vol.  IL,  p.  J  55. 

CAREY,  Dr.  W.,  a  celebrated  missionary 
at  Serampore.  He  was  the  founder  of  protestant 
missions  to  India,  and  landed  in  Calcutta 
on  the  11th  November  1793.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  parish  clerk.  He  joined  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Marshman  at  SerMmpore,  on  the  lOth 
January  J  SCO.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guages of  India  ;  his  whole  career  was  marked 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  reveal  Christ  to 
men  who  knew  hira  not.  His  strong  natural 
benevolence  had  been  intensified  by  deep 
piety  and  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  until  his  heart  glowed  with  a  settled 
fervour.  Author  of  State  of  Agriculture  in 
Dinajpore,  in  As.  Res.  VoL  VI.  Geographi- 
cal notices  of  Serampore.  As.  Jl.  1835,  Vol. 
II.  55. 

CAREY  A,  Species.  Eaga.  BuRif«  A  large 
timber  tree  of  Tavoy. — Got,  Frith. 

CAREY  A,  Species.  Zaza.  Burm.  A  Marta- 
ban  wood,  used  for  posts,  &c. — Col,  Frith, 

CAREYA  ARBOREA,  Roxb.  ;  Corr.  ; 
Rheede  ;  W,  ^  A. 


Bakoomha     of  Bombay. 
Ban  or  bambhooai.  Bub. 


Bambouai. 

Baubwai. 

Gambia. 

Carey's  tree. 

Kamba. 

Koombha. 

Wae  koombha. 


BuRM. 

II 
Can. 

Eno. 

Hind. 

Mahr, 


Peloa.  Malral. 

Kahatta.  Sinqo. 

Ave-mavo,  Tam. 

Puta«tanni  maram.     „ 
Pailffi  maram  ?  ,, 

Knmbhi.  Tsl. 

Budada-nedi  ?  „ 

Koombee  Ubia. 


II 
Ita  flowers. 

Vakhumba. 
lU  fruit. 
Qugaira  Hind.  |  Kuhoi  Hind. 

This  tree  grows  in  most  parts  of  India,  of 

good  size,  and  in  many  places  abundant ;  and 

except  Drs.  Riddell,  Wight  and  Cieghom,  its 

timber  is  praised  by  all  who  have  noticed  it 

as  a  good  serviceable  wood,  having  a  good 
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CARICA. 


CAHIMATA. 


tenacity  of  fibre  and  durable.     It  occurs  in  the  natural  order  Papayacea^  of  whidi  gv 

the  south  and   west    of  Ceylon,  in  Coimba-  species,  C.  papaya,  is  cultivated  in  India, 
tore,  is  very    common    in    the    inland    and       GARICA  PAPAYA.   Lnrir* 

coast  jungles  of  Bombay,  is  found  in  the  Dek-  Papaya  vulgaris, Zam.  |  PapayaCarica^Gcm 

ban,  in  Qanjam  and  Gumsnr,  is   one   of   the  Qadang-cwUla     BALi.'^ap*  Mau- 

most  numerous  tr«eR  throughout  the  province  Papau  Bkno.  ' 

of  Pegu,  and  is  abandant  in  Tenasserim,  Am-  Thin-baw  Buan. 

herst.  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.    Dr.  McClelland  Them-baw-thea 


lUllAL 


says  that  in  Pegu  the  timber  is  large,  the 
wood  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany,  and 
there  forms  the  chief  material  of  which  the 
carts  of  the  country  are  made,  Dr.  Mason 
adding  that  it  is  a  useful  timber  for  house 
building,  and  Dr.  Brandis  mentions  that  it  is 
used  for  gun-stocksi,  bouse  posts,  planks,  &c 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  Pe^u  wood  weighs  55  lbs. 
In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  6rst  branch  is  20 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  9  feet.    It  sells,  in   Pegu, 
at  12*  annas  per  cubic  foot.    Captain  Dance 
says  it  is  abundant  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergiii>  with  a  maximum  length  of  15  feet 
and  maximum   girth  of  3  cubits  :  that  its 
timber,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water,  is  use- 
ful, durable,  and  tough,  and  for  ordnance  pur- 
poses he  recommends  it  for  helves.  Dr.  Gib- 
son telltt  us  that  it  is  not  much  used  on  the 
Bombay  side,  but  that  the  timber  stands  the 
action  of  water  well.  As  it  is  generally  crook- 
ed, he  thinks  it  merits  trial  for  the   crooks  of 
boats,  comers  of  carriages,  &c.    In  Ceylon,  it 
is  used  for  the  axle^  uf  bullock  carts  and  in 
buildings.  Its  fibrous  bark  is  used  as  matches 
for   matchlocks,    guns,     he,  and   in  Gau- 
jam,  according  to  Capt.  Macdonald.  the  scant 
clothing  of  the  byrugi  and  other  hiudus  affect- 
ing peculiar  sanctity,  is  made  of  the  fibrous 
bark  of  this  tree.    In  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of 
its  wood  weighs  35  lbs.,  and  it  lasts  10  to  20 
years.     In  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  according  to 
Captain  Macdfuald,  its  extreme  height  is  36 
feet,  circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is 
6  feet.     Its  large  greenish  flowers  are  offici- 
nal, being   given  by  hindus  after  childbirth. 
Dr-  J.  L.  Stewart,  M.  Z>.,    Wight,  Cleghom, 
Brandis,  Maion,    McClelland,  Gibson    and 
Hiddtll,    Captains  Macdonald  aud   Dance, 
Major  Beenon.      Roxh,  ii.  638.  Voigt. 

ACREYA  SPHiERICA. 

Bambouai.  Bnaic. 

This  tree,  which  is  almost  identical  with  C. 
arborea,  grows  in  the  Northern  Circars  in  the 
mountains  at  Chittagong  and  at  Moulroein. 
Its  bark  serves  as  cordage,  and  is  used  as  a 
alow  match  for  guns — Dr,  Wight,  Colonel 
Frith,  Dr.  McClelland*  Voigl.  Roxb,  63. 

CARIARL     Hind.     Gloriosa  superba. 

CARICA,  a  genua  of  pluita  belonging  to 
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It 
Dux. 

£no. 


It 

HlKD. 

»» 

11 
HiKD. 


Faopoj. 
Papoia  miibba- 

lay 
P«pol 
Pap(ia1i 
Bapaia  paodn, 
Bopitaji, 

Madaua  anapa  cbelti « 
Madhuniakam  h 


82KE. 

Tia 


Puppaya 

Papanr    tree 

Common    „ 

UruQ  kburbasa  P 

Papaia 

A  rand  Kharbuja 

Kharbuza 

This  plant  is  found  thronghoiit  IndiA,  ui 

grows  without  much  care.  The  fruit  iigiihe 

ed  in  a  green  state,  is  dressed  as  carry  lod  t 

tarts,  when  ripe  it  is  used  as  a  dessert   1: 

contains  in  its  centre  dark  colored  seedi  vb:c 

taste  like  the  water  cress.     The  fruit  it  lire* 

and  oblong,  suspended  upon  the  leafksi  p^r. 

of  the  trunk,  like  the  jack  firait ;  the  snnu 

when  ripe  is  a  pale  oranj^e  yellow.    A  a* it 

juice  exudes  on  incision  from  the  rind, %U\^ 

rind  and  seeds  are  deemed  in  the  Mtur*:.* 

a   powerful  vermifuge;     Tough  meat^  rubbvi 

with  this  juice,  becomes  tender,  withoat  %sy 

injurious  property  being  commuoicated  li  • 

The  flesh  of  animab  fed   on   the  leant  ui 

seeds  is  said  also   to   be  remarkably  Uits, 

but  thus  seems  unlikely.      It   is  er^s  v 

serted  that  dead   animalst   hung  fruia  u* 

branches    of  the  tree,    undergo   cbitigt,  ^i 

Bengal.     Mahomedan  table  servants  ate  ts' 

juice  with  the   view  of  sttftening  beefsuti* 

and  old  fowls.     The  leaves  are  used  hj  ii- 

negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  a  substitute  Ir 

Foap.      As  to  the  anthelmintic  virtue  of  t  • 

juice,  it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  frooi  • 

to  60  drops,  without  observing  say  mui^ 

effiects  Dr.  Roxburgh  says  the  leareaare  »»£' 

Btitute  for  soap.    Pulp  of  the  fruit  estca  « '■ 

pvpper  and  salt.     Juice  uf  the  unripe  fr  '  • 

vermifuge  ;  contains  fibrins  ;  jnioeoft«<p 

rf  moves  freckles     Animal  food  mbUd  v- 

the  fruit  or  exposed  to  its  vapour  it  a  -  * 

become  tender.    Roxh.  iiL  824.    0'^^'    - 

nessy,    page,     Drs,   J.  L.  Stewart,  i«»*' 

Mat,  Indie  Dr.   McClelland.  R^xb.  ia  ^-"^ 

Voigt.  88. 

CARICAL,  OR  KARIKAL,  a  smtliK^' 
ment  belonging  to  France,  betvecs  Tnsf> 
bar  and  Nauore. 

CARICATURE  PLANT,  or  fact  ft*. 
Justicia  picta,  the  white  portioDS  on  itig!^^ 
leaves  present  caricatures  of  the  httais  U» 
Riddell. 

CARIMATA  0RKRAMATA,a  M  * 
land  abimt  lOj^  miles  long,  in  laL  T  361  > 
long.  180''  6iY  E.,  has s  peak  ^^tim^lt^ 
2,000  to  2,986  ieet—irsntvyL 
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CARISSA  DIFFUSA. 


GABMBL. 


CARIMON.  Two  small  islands,  Great 
idLittla,  off  tha  Malay  coast,  near  Palo 
tj<ang  — Hordnargh, 

CARIMON,  or  Java-islaods  in  the  Java 
I,  corer  s  space  of  36  to  39  miles  £.  and  W., 
d  lo  miles  N.  and  8.  The  largest  and  highest 
these  islands  are  Crimon,  Koniodian  and 
nuig,  which  are  discernable  at  a  great 
(taooe.  The  iiag-staff  at  Crimon,  where  is  a 
Itch  settlement,  sUnds  in  b""  64'  S.,  and  1  lO"" 
J'  E. — HorAurgh, 

CARINA RI A,  a  genus  of  Gasteropod  mol- 

ics,  species  of  which   are  found  in  Asiatic 

18.    {See  Mollusca. 

CARIN  CHEMBI.  Tam.  C.»ronilla  picta. 

CARIN  RULLOO.  Tam.  Glass. 

CARIN  SERIGUM.  Tam.  Fennel  flower, 

gella  seed,  Nigella  sativa. 

L'ARISSA  CARANDAS,  Linn. 

pp&ris  carandas-drme/.iEcbites  spinosa.^ui*m« 
lumchi.  Bbnq.  |  Siishenas.  Saivs. 

bsa  Bush.  Eno.  I  Areigua.  ,, 

miue  flowered  Ca-  MAba-karomba.    Sixoh. 

i«*.  „       KaUka.  Tam. 

igal  currants.  ,»     I  Perin-kalaka  pallam.  ,, 

Itl  black  karandaa.  ,,  I  Pedda  kalivi  pandu.TjcL. 
runda.  Himd.  I  Oka  cbettu  ,, 

I  AIalbal.    VakkayalsoVakudu. ,, 

"amarda.  Bans.    Wake.  „ 

amardaca  „       Gotho.  Uria. 

ihna-pak  pbula.   „      |  Burray  Karonday.       „ 

\.  large    thorny  bush,  cultivated  for    its 


xylon  aggaloeham,  which  is  given  as  a  tonio 
and  cholagogae. — Dr.  Stewart. 

CARISSA  SPINARUM.  Link.  Dow. 
Chota^  Kaniaday,  Duk.  Chinna  Kallivi-panda 
Karavindi  Sans.  Til. 

Buarucum     Sukatbam.    8irru  Calaka  PallamTAK. 

This  plant  grows  wild,  and  its  small  dark 
coloured,  sweet,pleasant- tasted  berry  is  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives. — Aimlietp.  232. 

CARKIMARRIDDI.  Tam.  9  A  timber  of 
Travancore,  of  dark  colour,  1  to  4  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  used  by  wheel- wrights.—Co2onei 
Frith,   See  Careemaradoo. 

CARIVANSARY,  See  Earavan  ;  Sarai. 

.CARJURA.    Sans.  Phoenix  daotylifen. 

CARJURA-PANDU.    Txl*  Fhcanixdac- 

tylifera. 

CARLESS,  Captain  £.  N.,  author  of  a  Sur- 
veyReport  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus-  JSonu 
Geo,  Trans.  Vol,  /.,  275.  Account  of  a  travelling 
species  of  Galliator  near  Kurrachee.  lUdy 
363.  Visit  to  Beyhih.  Uid^  304.  Memoir  on 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Ibid,  172.  Evaporation 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Ibid.  State  of  the  Eakewarree 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  Ibid^  876.  Acoonnt 
of  hot  springs  at  Peer  Muggun^  near  Kurra- 
chee. JBom,  Geo,  Trans.  1840,16.  Remarks 
on  the  course  of  the  Uurricano  which  occurred 
on  the  Malabar  coast  in  April  1847.  Ibid, 
1849,  Vol.  VIU.,  Port  I,  76.  Memoir  to  ac- 
company the  Survey  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 


9  p^ant  grows  abundantly  wild  in  the 
tab  jungles,  and  in  March  and  April  fills 
air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom.  This 
tit  forms  beautiful  and  impassable  hedges, 
[rows  wild  in  luost  parts  of  the  Deccaiu 
ring  a  dark  blue  coloured  berry  when  ripe 

sold  in  the  bazar.  The  fruit  when 
iis  sometimes  eaten  by  Europeans,  and 
tbe  green  state  is  made  into  tarts,  jel- 
^and  pickles:  tbe  jelly  is  considered  iu- 
or  to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits. 
s  species  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
eraliy  poisonous  nature  of  the  family.  The 
lis  about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  when 

is  black,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  taste 
ewbat  like  a  damson — Ainslie,  p,  230. 
^iaughnes»y,  p,  444.  -Ver/.  7V)p.,  page  185. 
ion.  jQr.  6tev>art.  Capt,  MacdancUd. 

ARISSA  DIFFUSA.    Rosa 

Hind.  |  Qarinda  Hum. 

bis  shrub  is  common  throughout  the  Fun- 
Its  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  about 
il,  perfume  the  air  around.  The  wood  is 
i  for  combs,  and  in  turnery,  ke.^  and  as 
A  Eangra  authority  states  that  the  Ywy 
wood  gets  quite  black  and  fragrant,  and 
)d  at  a  high  price  as  Aggar,  or  Ud-i-Hindi, 
fficinal  wood  generally  referred  to  AIoo- 
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te  which  taste  when  stewed  like  currants.  |  ^^>  P**^*  3»  ^^^'  Account  of  the  Inscriptiona 

on  the  rocks  of  Shren  Waj.  near  Jedday  Red 
Sea.  Horn.  As,  Trans.  VoL  IL,  273. 

CARLI-CAYES,  in  the  western  ghats,  near 
the  Bhor  ghat  See  Earli. 

OARL  HITTER,  a  German^author  who 
wrote  on  the  languages  of  Asia. 

CARM  A.  Sansk.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Kanda  or  general  headings  of  the  Vedss.  This 
chapter  relates  to  '*  Works,"  the  other  two, 
"  Gnyana'*  and  Upashana,  relate  to  "  Faith" 
and  worship.   See  Vidya. 

CARMEL,  s  small  range  of  hills  extending 
six  or  eight  miles  inland,  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
from  the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  ter- 
niination  of  the  chain  of  hills  commencing  at 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  south-east^  the 
extent  of  which  is  about  eight  miles.  The 
valley  of  Martyrs  and  the  garden  of  Elias 
are  near.  The  valley  of  Martyrs  is  a  very 
narrow  dell  open  to  the  sea.  Carmel  has 
scarcely  a  tree  of  any  size  upon  it,  is  thickly 
studded  with  shrubs.  The  convent  of  St 
Bertoldo  stood  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  holy  fountain  of  Elijah  is  dose.  The 
cistern  seems  to  have  been  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  about  six  feet  deep,  full  of  oleav 
delicious  water. — Shimne/s  Ovariasul  Journeiff 
Vol  L,p.  101*  i?o6Htsof»'s  TranftUin  /oMmm 
and  Syria,  Vd^  L^  p.  196. 
C  «T 


CAKNATIC. 


CARPENTERS. 


Karmyn 

DUT. 

Carminio 

Qarmine 

Fb. 

Oarminium 

KArmine 

GSB. 

OARMENIA  or  GARMANiA  WOOL,  n 
kind  of  goat's  hair>  brought  from  Carmania,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor.     Compendious  De- 
scription' 
CARMINE, 

It. 
Lat. 

A  beautiful  pigm^it  prepared  from  cochi- 
neal. See  Rouge. 

CARMINIO.  It.  Carmine. 
OARMINIUM.  Lat.  Carmine. 

CARNATIC.  Its  ancient  kingdoms  were 
the  Paudyon,  Chera,  Chola,  and  Calinga. 
B.  0.  76,  an  expedition  left  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  peninsula^  from  ancient  Calinga,  and 


Azim-ud  Dowlah  oa  the  throne.  !%• 
in  1856,  on  the  demise  of  Mahonied  {^^^ 
grandson  of  Azim-ud-Dowlah,  fioallyahobiM 
the  titular  Nabob,  from  which  followed  1<* 
efftirts  to  seat  the  second  son  of  AcD'i 
Dowla.  The  people  of  the  Oaroatic  aie  uf  u* 
Dravidian  stock,  and  speak  the  Ttnilu: 
Telui^oo  languages. — MaUemnCs  Frmdi  :i 
India.     See  Caroor. 

CARNATIONS.  Dianthus  caryoplius'. 
These  pretty  flowering  plants  embrace  ^  : 
130  specie8,besides  a  host  of  floh«t*s  WAti^. 

CARNCLIAN.  Qusrtsoze  gems  su  ol^- 
because  some  kinds  are  of  a  flesh  colour  frc 
Carnis,  Latin,  for  flesh  ;  others  are  wluta  I 
.  Japan   they  exist  in  Tast*quaDtideB,  and  tiir 

formed  a   colony  m  Java.     At  present  it  is  a  I  ^^^^1^0  collected  in  the  province  of  GoKn*. 
])rovince  of  the  peninsula  of  Ind<a  on    the! 


Ooromandel  coast,  about  600  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  averaging  about  sixty 
miles  broad.  In  the  be^iiming  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sadut  Oollah  was  ruler 
of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic,  from  1710  to 
17S2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ali 
Dost.  Ali  Dost  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two  daughters,  one  mar* 
ried  Chunda  Sahib.  Chunda  Sahib  seized  on 
Trichinopoly  in  1736,  but  the  place  was  be- 
sieged aud  taken  by  the  Mahrattas, and  Chan- 
da  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lingered  for 
eight  years  in  prison,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  the  rnjah  of  Tanjore.  iSufdar  Ali  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  Murtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud-Din  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Nabub  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  conflicts  for  supremacy  in  Hyderabad 
and  the  Carnatic,  between  the  French  and 
English,  naval  aud  land  battles  were  fought  at 
Damalachery  near  Madras,  at  Amboor  on  the 
Pennar  river>  near  Gingee,  at  Valconda  on  the 
Arui,  at  Cauverypauk,  at  Vicravandi  Bahur, 
at  the  Golden  rock,  Sugar  rock  of  Trichiuo- 
poly,  and  at  Wandewash,  also  ofl"  Negapatam, 
Tranquebar,  and  at  Fort  St.  David.  Anwar- 
ttd-diu  when  about  one  hundred  years  old 
fought  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor,  in 
1749,  his  son  Mahomed  Ali  fled  to  Trichi- 
BOpoly.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  the  Carnatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar- 
iid-din»  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 
From'that  time  till  his  death  in  1795,  the 
Carnatic  was  occasionally  under  his  rule,  and 
at  times  under  the  Civil  and  Military  admims- 
ln»tioa  of  the  Biibiah.  In  1795,  he  Wfts  ano- 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  bod,  Oomdat-ul  Umra, 
jirho  died  iii  1801>  when  the  British  put  aside 
Oomdat-ul  Umra's  son*  and  placed  his  nephew 

•.&8 


at  Cambay.  Many  of  the  antiqiie  gem  &* 
engraved  in  camelian,  and  it  is  nu«  Qx: 
used  for  seals.  Camelian  is  very  conun-'-  :- 
Burmah,  and  has  been  found  at  Moopoos  te: 
Mergui.  One  of  its  Burman  names  iatj# 
"  FowFs  bl.>od.*'     See  Cambay  atones. 

CAU-NICOBAR,  the  most  northerly  c'/w. 
Nicobar  Islands,     8ee  Niooban 

CARNIVAL,  It.  A  festival  of  Italy  U 
in  honour  of  Carneus,  the  sun.     See  >ut!. 

CARNIVORA,  a  family  of  the  mimsJi 
constituting  flesh -eating  animals.     Tbfj  r 
cinde  the   geuera  felis,  hysena,  euon,  et: 
vulpes  and  others. 

CAROLINAS,  an  eztenstve  chain  of.- 
lands  which  stretch  nearly  east  tbroa|;b  *  • 
middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  betwixt  the  uJ'i 
lels  of  Lat.  7*  to  10°  N. 

C AROOKU VA  ELLY.  Tam.  Leaf  c: :. 
zyphus  trinervus. 

CAROONUCHL  TAM.G6iidftnisssve.rw-» 

CAROOR,  in  L.  78°  9'  E.,&  L  10  ^'  ^" 
has  a  strong  fortress,  50  miles  from  Tr  - 
nopoly,on  the  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  It  wn  *^ ' 
capital  of  the  ancient  Chira  kings.    Ser  C- 
uatic. 

CAROXYLONGRIFFITHIL    Mfr; 

Salsola  Griffithii. 

Lagkame  Hind.  |  Khar  1-  * 

A  Central  Panjab  plant,  funiiBbes  br  '^ 
viatiun  some  of  the  sajji  or  carbonate  •<  • 
of  commerce.  Sietoart,  See  Carbonate  i/>'i- 

CARP,  the  genus  cyprtnas  of  SAm.  Tt* 
gold  carp  of  China  is  the  Pontios  {W^^*^ 
auratus. — Ztnn. 

CARPENTER  BEE.      Xylocopa  ta: 
capa,  Westw.    Another  species  foond  :a  t'*' 
Ion    is    the   X.  latipes.     Z)rwy.     rcaar^*^: 
SkeUhes  of  the  Natural  Bidoty  <^f  ^'y  • 
p.  418.    See  Bee,  BeeUe.    Xylooopa. 

CARPENTERS  are  one  of  the  firs  L: : 
artizan  castea  of  India,  and  wear  th«  pa-:  • 
onar.    They  do  not  reversnoe  hmhaiat^  \  - 
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If 

DUT. 
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Firs. 
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Kowni 

Rus. 

Pr. 

Kilimi 

ft 

Gib. 

Alfombru 

Sp. 

Quz. 

Aloitifaa 

y> 

Hind. 

Tapetes 

»» 

It. 

Jam'kaUun 

Tam. 

Malay. 

Jamcana 

TaL* 

»1 


ronbip  ehiefly  Visvakanna,  the  arlifieer  of 
le  hiiula  godk    Those  of  Travaneore  follow 
16  law  of  descent  by  the  sister.  See  Hindoo 
oitn;  Polyandry. 
CARPETS, 
alim 
ili 

ipjteu 

ioer-Upyten 
ipis 

ppicbo 
itruoji, 
lAtranji 
ipped 
rmadani 
angmadaoi 

A  variety  of  carpets  are  made  in  different 
rti  of  India,  both  of  cotton  and  wool.  Climate 
loeuees  every  thing  relating  to  the  clothing 
habitation  of  man,  and  coverings  for  the 
or  are  neoeasarily  included.  In  a  cold, 
t  climate,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use 
)  floors  of  rooms  without  some  kind  of 
rering  ;  and  therefore  we  read  in  earlier 
les,  of  the  floors  in  Europe  being  covered 
tb  straw,  rushes,  hay,  or  heather.  In  warm 
intries,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  the  habit 
sit  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
i  it  is  there  desirable  to  have  some  cover* 
,over  the  sandy  or  dusty  earth,  either  to 
or  lie  down  upon.  It  is  not  surprising 
refore,  that  the  invention  of  carpets  should 
re  originated  in  Eastern  countries.  Mats 
the  moat  agreeable  in  hot  weather  ;  and 
these,  India  is  famous,  as  well  for  their 
lety  as  for  their  fineness  of  pattern.  Carpets, 
ter  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are  employed 
11  Eastern  countries^  from  Hhe  south  of 
ia  to  Turkey  in  Eurupe,  for  pray- 
on,  and  for  occasions  of  state.  The  car- 
)  employed  by  the  ancients  are  thought  to 
e  been  of  the  nature  of  tapestry*  and  used 
covering  couches  rather  than  floors.  True 
>et8  seem  to  have  been  first  employed  in 
lia;  and  those  called  Turkish  were  proba- 
originally  of  Persian  manufacture,  whence 
manufacture  might  have  been  introduced 
*  Turkey,  and  where,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
still  practised.  The  Persians  still  remain 
railed  in  the  happy  combination  of  colour 
pattern  for  which  their  carpets  have  long 
I  distinguished,  whence  the  most  varied 
( and  deepest  tints  are  brought  into  olose 
"oximation,  and,  far  from  offending  the 
please  by  their  striking,  because  harmoni- 
contrasts.  The  places,  in  India,  where  a 
lar  manufacture  and  trade  are  carried 
are  Benares,  Mirzapore,  AUahabad,  and 
nckpoie  in  Bengal ;  North  Arcot,  Taojore, 
re,  and  lialabar  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
also  at  Mysore,  as  well  as  at  bhikarpore, 
rpore,  wad  Hydrabad  in  Sind.  Those  of 
sal  cxmunend  themselves  by  extraordinary  | 
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cheapness ;  they  ate  extensiTely  used  tiirough- 
out  India,  and  also  somewhat  largely  export- 
ed. In  point  of  texture  and  workmanahip^ 
however,  the  rugs  {rom  EUore,  Taujore,  and 
Mysore,  though  they  ace  comparafeivdy  muck 
dearer,  are  greatly  preferred.  The  carpets 
of  India  are  made  either  of  wool  and  cotton^ 
and  alraodt  all  in  use  are  teanufactured 
in  India.  The  carpets  of  Kermanahah  are  a 
manufacture  which  adds  much  to  the  Wealth 
of  its  province :  none  can  be .  more  ricb> 
soft  and  beautiful.  Persian  carpets  are  made 
also  at  Meshed,  and  in  Turkomania  and 
Khorasan,  and  are  justly  celebrated  for  thd 
beauty  of  the  patterns,  the  fineness  of  the  woe), 
and  the  durability  of  the  colours-r-vegetaUe 
dyes,  a  green  not  made  elsewhere,  conjectured 
to  be  saffron  and  indigo.  Some  of  them  fetch 
high  prices  as  £6  or  £8  for  one  of  2  yds.  square 
in  the  country  itself.  The  finest  are  nsade  at 
Sena,  and  there  is  a  famous  manufacture  car^ 
ried  on  at  Ferahoun,  near  Teheran,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  sirdar  Baba  Khan.  Car- 
pets of  any  size  o^n  be  made  theva  The  finest 
carpets  of  all  used  to  be  made  at  Heraty  and 
there  are  some  splendid  ones  in  the  Ch&hU 
Minar,  at  Ispahan,  one  of  wbi<^  was  140  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide.  Large  ntunhers  were 
exported  to  England  through  Trebisonde  be* 
fore  the  late  war,  and  they  were  sold  nearly 
as  cheap  in  London  as  in  Persia,  owing  pro^ 
bably  to  the  course  of  trade.  Persian  and 
Turkey  carpets,  as  has  been  said,  are  most 
esteemed,  but  those  made  in  Axmiiister,  Wil- 
ton,  and  Edinburghi  are  believed  to  be  very  lit* 
tie,  if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  Though  printed  calicos  of  large  aice^ 
and  suitable  patterns  are  sometimes  used  for 
covering  the  floors  in  India,  yet  the  most  com- 
mon  carpets  employed  there  are  those  made  ol 
cotton,  and  shatrnnjeea  of  different  oolours^ 
usually  blue  and  white,  in  red  or  orange  stripes, 
squares,  or  stars ;  some  of  large  size,  and  well 
suited  for  halls  and  tents.  They  are  thick 
and  strong  in  texture,  the  two  surfaces  alike, 
smooth  and  without  pile.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  different  parts  of  India,  at  Moor" 
shedabad,  Rungpore,  Agra,  drc,  and  at  many 
places  in  the  Madras  presidency.  Another 
kind  of  cotton  carpet  is  that  with  a  pile  of 
cotton,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  Turkey 
carpet,  manufactured  at  Sa69erim,^-whito 
with  a  centre  and  border  of  blue — and  they  are 
made  with  every  variety  of  coloured  pattern 
also  in  the  Hyderabad  countiy.  Silk  is  another 
material  of  which  carpets  are  made  in  the 
East ;  and  the  pile  being  of  silk,  impart*  both 
softness  and  richness  to  the  surface,  while  tba 
odours  are  cleajr  and  brilliant.  They  are 
beautif  ol  as  specimens  of  variety  in  patten^ 
brilliancy  in  eolouriug,  aa  well  as  of  j^easiug 
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harmony  in  the  whole.  Silk  earpets,  of  small 
size,  are  made  in  TaiijoTe»  Hyderabad,  and 
Khyrpore.  Woollen  carpets,  of  large  size,  and 
of  beautifal  and  well-colonred  oriental  pattern, 
are  made  at  Mirzapore  and  (vorakpore,  and 
many  parts  of  Madras.  The  former  is  most 
famons  in  India  for  its  carpets,  which  are 
frequently  sold  in  Britain  as  Turkey  carpets. 
The  mgsfrom  Ellore  are  nniversally  admired 
for  their  general  charaoter'stics  of  oriental 
pattern  and  colottring ;  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  large  carpets  from  Mirzapore,  all  in 
the  same  style,  seem  well  adapted  for  sale 
in  Europe.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  there  was  a  large  display  of  carpets 
and  rugSi  the  mannfactnre  having  been 
brought  to  considerable  perfection  in  several 
parts  of  Southern  India.  There  were  four 
distinct  branches  in  these  contributions; 
1.  The  imitation  Azminster^  or  close  nap 
woven  carpet ;  2.  The  short  velvet  pile  or 
tapestry  carpet  and  woollen  rug ;  3.  The 
long  Tclvet  pile  or  imitation  Turkey  carpet ;  4. 
The  silk  or  velvet  pile  carpet.  Of  the  Azmin- 
ster  carpet,  there  were  some  very  good  speoi- 
mens  of  close  nap  carpets  from  Warungul,  the 
colours  clear  and  bright,  bat  a  sameness  in 
the  patterns.  The  carpets  were  strong,  soft, 
and  very  dose  in  the  weaving.  'i*he  chief  of 
the  manufactures,  and  the  only  one  for  which 
Warungal  b  famed,  is  that  of  Persian  carpets, 
which  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  of  worsted, 
cotton,  or  even  of  silk.  The  weavers  are  all 
mahomedans  and  are  congregated  principally 
at  Mntwarrah,  although  there  are  a  few  looms 
within  the  Warangal  fort  The  weavers  are 
drunken,  turbulent,  ignorant  mahomedans, 
possessing  no  capital,  and  dissipating  in  excess 
the  little  money  they  may  procure  on  accom- 
plishing a  piece  of  work.  Carpets  chiefly  of 
a  small  size,  about  two  yards  long  and  a  little 
more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  are  made  for  the 
Hyderabad  market,  money  being  advanced  to 
the  weavers  by  the  dealers  there.  A  worsted 
carpet  of  this  size  and  shape  costs  at  War. 
nngul  from  Rupees  2|  to  Rupees  2^.  A  cot- 
ton carpet  is  twice  the  price  of  a  worsted  one.  A 
■ilk  one  is  Tory  highly  priced.  A  common  trick 
among  these  weavers  is  to  substitute  hemp  for 
worsted.  Of  the  Velvet  Pile  Carpets,  some 
large  and  creditable  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  Ellore  and  Tanjore.  The  former  were 
closely  woven,  bright,  and  harmonious  in  color, 
and  the  patterns  more  yaried  than  those  from 
any  other  locality.  Some  of  the  rugs  from 
Tanjore  were  also  very  tasteful.  The  long 
irelvet  pile,  or  Turkey  carpet,  was  but  poorly 
imitated  at  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly.  There 
was  considerable  yariety  and  boldness  in  the 
patterns  of  these  carpeto,  but  the  wool  was 
dir^  and  coarsely  dyed  and  the  weaving  loose. 
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The  carpete  are  cheap,  bat  it  was  doobtii;  I 
they  would  wear  well  as  the  wool  ascoied  u  Si 
easily  pulled  ont^Madras  MxkiAiium  J%  n 
BeportB.)    At  lyempettah  in  Tanjor^  \Lm) 
make  very  handsome    carpets  ol  silk,  b 
Southern  India,  the  cotton  carpete  oaed  i.c 
tente  are  made  at  Cumbum,  Hajabmbudrr. 
and  other  parte,  the  price  being  oodcr  ne 
rupee  the  square  yard.     Tboy  ait  seoem.! 
in  broad  stripes  of  red  and  shades  of  1>.k 
Small  carpets  of  this  description  are  prudaoir; 
in  almost  every  district,   and   are  nscd  :* 
sepoys  and  others  for  sleeping  on :  thej  ••-: 
somewhat  less  in- price  in  proportion  thaa  He 
larger  ones.     CHrpeto  of  a  small  dmai^  t 
woven  with  wool,   in  stripes  on  a  stoat  cc- 
ton  web,  are  made  at  about  the  suns  ok 
Mr.  Rhode  has  no  dunbt  bat  that  a  fss:  a 
woven  like  striped  cumbly  in  sufficient  lofM 
would  sell  for  carpeting  in  tlie  c»»loniei.  ;;• '. 
could  be  sold  at  one-fourth  the  price  of  C  ^ 
lish  carpete,  and  would  be  well  soiled  t"  t^ 
colonist's   wante«     Silk  ciir[>ete  are  matt:  * 
Ramnad  and  at  Tanjore. — ( Hhode  MSS, .  I  .• 
best  rugs  and  carpets  are  produced  at  Ka  r». 
the  better  descriptions  varying  iu  pritt  fr  ji 
2^  to  4  or  5  Rujiees  a  yard  ;  they  are  of  c;..i 
wool  upon  a  c<»tton  web^   the  oolonn  W  : 
arranged   much  in    the    same   Banacr  •#  t 
printer's  composer  sets  np  type  ;  the  colcxi 
are  not  so  bright   as  thttse  given  in  £jr?^ 
Commoner  descriptions  of  the  site  of  sx^ 
hearth  rugs,  are  exported  ibenoe  to  Eoshi : 
and  Persia.     Carpete  of  an  inferior  deter  - 
tion  are  prod  need  iu  Mysore,  North  in*' 
oollectorate,  and  other  parts.     Dr.  Waik«ra 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  113,  gives  the  < 
lowing  description  of  carpet  weaving  as  U. 
numcoonda,  which    is   generally   applied* 
*'  The  carpet    loom  is    nothing  bmhc  l.*" 
the  common  native  loom  placed  fctt:.-%  ' 
instead    of    horizontally.     I'ha    wsft  n 
thick  atrong  cotton  twisty  being  amogv^*  -' 
no  wafting  mill,   but  by   one  of  tbe  r-* 
men  going  round  and  round  two  itUfl  ii 
ed  in  the  ground,  and  dropping  the  tiva:  - 
each  as  he  passes ;  in  the  loom  it  b  kepc  <t  *' 
stretch  by  two  strong  billete  of  «»^^  '■> 
threads  being  atteched  by  sepaimie  V^* 
cotton  fixed  to  a  bamboo,  which  n  cSra'n- 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  weaiv.   •• 
worsted  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  cr^^' 
shaped  knife  in  the  right,  the  fingccs «!<>•* 
being  left  free.    The  inner  thread  U  tb  vi ' 
is  then  seised,  the  worsted  woand  n<iai  u  * 
outer,  crossed  on  itself*  and  the  cxtncr 
drawn  out,  by  wMch  it  is  made  to  deecfltt  .• 
the  form  of  an  open  figure  of  eight  to  be  isi;^ ' 
by  the  curved  knife.    It  is  saperfaeot  %>  f 
that  this  is  the  work  of  an  iBStsirt.  Wtertl' 
pattern  is  new   or  difficolt,  the  Cfdtr  as 
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}sition  of  the  worsted  threads  is  changed  by 
reader  io  a  kind  of  rhyme.  On  a  row  being 
)TnpIeted,  the  warp,  in  the  shape  of  a  cotton 
tread,  dyed  dark  brown  by  the  bark  of  the 
ffieteoia  febrifuga,  is  forced  down  by  means 
an  iron  toothed  comb,  in  form  something 
ce  an  adze ;  the  whole  is  completed  by  cut- 
ftg  the  worsted  to  its  proper  length  by  large 
isBors  held  steadily  against  the  wsft.  Infant 
bour  is  employed  and  preferred  in  Warungal 
rpet  weaving,  it  being  averred  that  their 
ore  limber  finger  joints  are  best  fitted  for 
e  finer  parts  of  the  work.  Dried  sprigs  of 
wisee  (Ocimnm  sanctnm)  and  bunches  of 
>pidigathis  iiidica  are  attached  to  the  loom 
ioies;  the  workmen  say  that  these  make 
eir  labour  go  on  more  cleverly.  Twelve 
f«reiit  worsteds  are  employed.  The  blue 
prndaoed  from  indigo,  the  yellowt  and  the 
\ph\tr  pflioWt  from  boiling  the  aulphur  yellow 
water  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  a  little  turmeric  has  been  mixed  ;  the 
apest  yellow  is  produced  by  dipping  the 
m  in  the  potash  ley.  The  reds  are 
produced  by  lac  dye  dissolved  by  tamarind 
ice  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  hs 
nordant  The  depth  of  colour  depends  in 
ree  cases  upon  the  original  black>  brown,  or 
lite  coloor  of  the  wool  ;  in  the  fourth,  on 
» length  of  time  the  last  description  of  wool 
s  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dye.  The 
^08  are  produced  by  immersion  in  indigo, 
d  then  in  pulas  or  turmeric ;  thifir  degrees 
0  depend  ou  the  original  colour  of  the 
«1  Bengal  Indigo  is  always  preferred  to 
)  home  manufactured  by  the  worsted  dyers, 
tton  carpeting  is  also  prepared  in  the  same 
y  as  the  woollen.  As  a  general  rule»  the 
hter  worsteds  wear  the  longest*  The  red 
ma  to  render  the  wool  brittle,  and  some 
tractive  agent  seems  to  be  employed  in 
ijuiring  the  wool.  If  the  weavers  would 
iodoced  to  wash  the  wools  thoroughly  with 
ip>  both  before  and  after  dyeing,  the  car- 
A  would  probably  be  far  more  desirable. 
(Bsrs.  Watson  and  Hell  of  Brond  Street  have 
ely  imported  into  England  the  EUore  car- 
's, furnishing  flax  for  the  web  which,  at  an 
iiiional  cost  of  about  8  annas  a  yard  ensures 
'«ry  superior  article.  By  ofiering  high  rates 
superior  articles,  they  have  done  much  to 
prove  the  manufacture.  Contrary  to  Mr. 
ode's  expectation,  they  find  it  best  to  pnr- 
isenoue  of  inferior  quality,  the  charges, 
)bably,  precluding  their  profiting  by  the 
nmon  bat  generally  bulky  articles.  The 
iian  cotton  carpets  most  commonly  met 
h  are  blue,  red,  and  white.  Some 
r  made  of  cotton  and  silk  for  great  poten- 
es,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  chief  places 
Northern  India  in  which  carpets  are  manu* 
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factured,  are  Lahore,  Meernt,  Bareilly,  Jubbul- 
pore,  Gomickpore,  Mirzapore,  Rungpore  and 
Benares,  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  At 
Jubbulpore,  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs, 
and  shatrangeeii  (cotton  carpets),  has  been 
regularly  carried  on  fur  years,  chiefly  in  jail. 
The  Jubbulpore  carpets  are  considered  of 
extremely  good  texture,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  cheapness.  Their  prices  are  as  follows: 
Turkey  carpets.  4  Rs.  or  Si,  Od,  per  nq.  yard. 
Scotch  carpeting  1  „   8  As.  or  d«.  Od.  per  yd. 

3  feet  wide. 
Shatranjees    1  Rh.  2  As.,  or  2$,  Zd.  per  sq.  yd. 
Eiddermini<ter  I  ,,   2    „    or  2«.  3c/.  per  yard. 

1  yard  wide. 

The  places  which  supply  the  greater  portion 
of  India,  as  well  as  the  export  demand,  are 
Gorruckpore,  Mirznpore  and  Benares.  There 
is  no  specific  price  per  yard,  as  carpets  both 
at  Mirzapore  and  Benares  aie  generally  aold 
at  so  much  a  piece.  The  Mirzaipore  carpets 
are  noted  for  excellent  staple  and  durability 
of  wear,  but  are  dearer  thnn  thone  from  Jub- 
bulpore. The  manufacture  of  rugs  is  very 
extensive,  and  comprises  many  localities.  At 
Peshawur,  Bareilly,  Shahpoie,  Sealkote,  and 
Sirsa,  the  manufacture  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  jails. 

The  use  of  rugs  throughout  India 
is  extensivci  every  native  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  one  uses  it  to  sit  upon  and 
smoke  his  hookah.  The  rugs  made  in  Bengal 
vary  in  length  from  3  to  3|  feet,  their  average 
width  being  If  feet,  and  their  valne  from 
Rs.  1  to  Rs.  1-10.  Tho  rugs  from  Ellore/lan- 
jore,  and  Mysore  are  made  of  varicms  sizes  and 
are  valued  from  Rs.  2toRs.4  each  ;  those  from 
Shikarpore  and  Eyrpore,  as  well  as  from 
Uydrabad  (Sinde),  are  of  a  Uu:hter  texture^  but 
excellent  workmanship  ;  their  width  is  gene- 
rally uniform,  but  in  length  and  consequent 
cost  they  vary  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  5  each. 

The  finest  articles  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, are  the  silk  rugs  from  Tanjore  and  My- 
sore, the  blending  of  colours  and  workmanship 
being  excellent.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
even  up  to  squares  of  10  feet ;  but  being  too 
Hsostly  for  general  adoption,  this  manufacture 
is  very  limited.  Carpet  making  is  not  a  trade 
in  which  European  mnnufacturers  are  likely 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Indian  weavers; 
but  were  the  patterns  and  disposition  of 
colour  in  the  native  articles  better  known,many 
useful  lessons  might  be  learned  from  them. 
Woollen  carpets  are  rarely  used  by  hindus^ 
and  the  manufacture  is,  seemicglyi  entirely 
confined  to  mahommedans. 

Shatrangees^  or  cotton  carpets,  are  entirely 
made  of   cotton,  they  are   used    by  every 
European  or  native  throughout  India,  and  the 
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annual  manufactare  is  oonseqnently  very  con  * 
siderable,  especially  in  Bengal,  where  they 
form  a  large  and  important  branch  of  inland 
trade.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  the 
largest  carpet  to  the  smallest  rng,  but  gene- 
rally of  one  and  the  same  pattern  through (lut 
India,  the  only  difference  being  the  colour. 
Blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white  stripes  con- 
stitute the  prevalent  patterns,  but,  in  some, 
one  colour  of  darker  and  lighter  hueii  is  em- 
ployed, lu  Meerut,  Bareilly  and  Patna,  new 
patterns  have  of  late  been  tried  with  consi- 
derable success,  but  though  preferred  by  the 
Europeans,  are  not  so  by  natives,  who  like  the 
striped  patterns,  because  they  wear  better  in 
daily  use,  and  do  not  lose  the  freshness  of 
colour  by  washing.  The  principal  localities 
where  shatranjees  are  manufactured  are  Agra, 
Bareilly,  Patna,  Shahabad,  Beerbhoom,  and 
Burdwan.  Those  manufactured  at  Agra  are 
considered  the  beat,  and  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual production  is  about  £10,000.  In  Sha- 
habad, the  quantity  manufactured  one  year 
was  nearly  £7,000  ;  and  the  same  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  produced  in  the  other 
places  abovementioncd.     Shatrangees  vary  in 


pounds  each»  and  are  1}  to  1|  yuds  broil 
by  about  two  yarda  long ;  they  sell  at  fraa  14 
annas  to  1  rupee  8  annaa  each,    aeoofdiotti 
thickness  and  quality.    The  Hanshaatka  :• 
the  name  of  the  better  kind    of  carpet,  aai 
often  displays  much  taste  in  the  arraageocr.t 
of  (he  striped   colours.     It   is  made  of  nr 
size  to   fit  any  room,   and  is  always  aold  r? 
weight     The  price  variea  according  to  qatiirT 
from  one  rupee  four  aunas  to  one  mpee  trdn 
annas,  and  sometimes  aa  high   as  two  nip«i 
four  annas  per  seer.    It  is  sold  in  all  the  Uir^ 
and  in  all   the  large  cities  around,   sack  u 
Patna,  Ghazeepore,  Daadnuggnr*   Gyah,  kz. 
No  merchants*  or  bankere'  shop,  or  rich  n 
tives'  reception   room,    is  complete  withx! 
these  being  spread.     This  is   the   kind  g«c- 
rally  used  by  Europeans  for  their  drawing  s>l 
public  rooms.     The  fourth  is  a  small  kioc  •: 
carpet  made  for  use  in  zemindaree   and  o*l'a 
small  cutcherries,  and  muck  noed  from  i^ 
portability.  It  is  from  three  to  four  yards  V<:, 
and  fntm  one  and  a  half  to  two  yarda  broad,  i: . 
sells  at  f ron  3  Rs.  to  4  Rs.  each  carpet    It  j 
generally  made  from  five  colours,  from  vi:  i 
cause  it  obtains  the  name  of  Dborree  PttJi 


price  according  to  size  and  quality.     The  small    Rungha. 


ones  are  valued  from  Ss,  to  15«.,  and  the 
larger  ones  (carpet  size)  from  £1  10«.  to  £4., 
the  price  in  many  cases  being  regulated  by 
weight. 

The  Shahabad  rugs  are  made  wholly  of  cot- 
ton, and  are  almost  invariably  striped  ;  they 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  are  in  invariable 
nse  by  the  better  class  of  natives,  and  by  all 
Europeans.  The  smaller  kinds  are  used  as 
quilts  for  beds,  and  of  late  the  Government 
has  given  them  to  its  European  soldiers  for 
that  purpose.  The  manufacturers,  called  in 
this  district  Kalleenm  Bap,  are  almost  inva- 
riably mahomedans,  who  will  make  carpets 
o!  any  size  and  pattern  given,  in  stripes. 
The  two  local  seats  of  inatiufacture  in  Shaha- 
bad are  Bubbooah  and  Sasseeram.  In  the 
former  place,  from  10,000  to  12,000  Rupees 
worth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
in  the  latter  from  50,000  to  40,000  Rupees. 
These  dhurree,  or  carpets,  are  sold  readily  in 
all  the  bazaars  around,  and  at  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fairs,  particularly  at  Berhampore 
and  Hurrier,  Chutter,  or  Sonapore ;  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  made  are 
exported  from  the  district,  while  the  annual 
expenditure  in  the  district  will  vary  from 
2D,0OO  to  25.000  Rupees  worth  per  annum. 
The  dhurree  is  the  name  of  the  carpets  gene- 
rally made  for  sale,  and  are  of  f<mr  kinds  :  six 
yards  long,  and  two  yards  broad,  thick  and 
strong,  of  any  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  six 
rupees  to  six  rupees  eight  annas.  A  small 
kind  used  as  quilts,  weigh  from  two  to  three 
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Oaleecha  carpeU  are  only  mannfac^ari 
in  Sasseeram,  and  are  almost  nlwajs  «0(1'.« 
of  florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  of  *i« 
Persian  carpet.  They  are  used  to  a  ooaai:' 
able  extent  by  the  rich  natives  in 
nas,  but  by  Europeans  alsa  The  nxe 
manufactured  is  two  yards  long  by  obc 
broad,  and  they  sell  at  from  two  Ra.  to  foci  h 
eight  As.  per  carpet  Any  otli«r  aiacB  lU 
patterns  can  be  made  according  to  oidcr.  lJ^ 
some  of  the  patterns  are  exirem^y  prectj 

The  European  carpet  mannfaetnrcrooiiU  :^< 
compete  with  these  as  to  price  and  kt^ 
value,    as   the    wool     cost*     bat    litUe   z. 
ludia,  and  the  native  dyes  answer  adBia- 7 
for  the  purpose,  white  also  the  coen»  1^ 
wools,  which  would  not  pay  f««r  expcrtsc  ^. 
answer  for  carpet  work.   The  oolonts  an  i"^ 
monions,  and  there  is  but  little  doablti:^ ' 
would  pay  any  enterpriaing  merchaat  tecr> ' 
these  t<»  Europe.     The    annual   naatiirt.-? 
at  present  in  Sasseeram  is  aboot  10.(^^  •'* 
12000  Rs. 

Another  kind,  in  imitation  of  tW  i^-^*- 
but  wholly  of  cott^m,  is  also  made,  pfien  m^.' 
the  same.  The  patterns  are  pretty,  to  ty? 
rapidly  become  spoiled  by  diit  sad  i-  *- 
They  are  invariably  made  of  ooly  twe  cflk«^ 
blue  and  white,  ornamental  caqiets  oi  t^'' 
with  a  woollen,  and  sometimes  with  a  s;li>^ 
pile,  are  made  up  in  Mooltan,  F»ks«v* 
Umritsur,  Bhawulpore,  and  Kashaen*  tV**' 
of  Mooltan  are  perhaps  most  celebntel  i  ' 
Wat9on'$    Rtpwrt.    Mr.    /.    Bkth,   MS^^ 
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lolonei  G»  ifavidton  in  Report  of  Hyderabad 
hmmitUe.  Baron  Clement  A.  De  Bode 
lohhara  and  iU  Amir.,  p,  224.  General  Ed^ 
^erriers  Journal,  p,  26. 

CABPILIUS  CORALLINUS,  Leach. 

Cancer  coralliuas,  Linn. 
L  omb  of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

CARPILIOS  MACULATUS,  Lbacu. 

Cancer  maculatus,  Linn. 
'be  blood-spotted  crab  of  Asiatic  seas* 

CAliPiNUS  VIMINEA. 
orubeam.  Kno.  {  Cham  Khuruk.  Punjab. 

This  is  found  in  Nepaul  and  the  Sutlej 
diej  between  Rampur  and  Sunguam,  at  au 
evation  of  5500  feet.  Wood  esteemed  by 
ipenters. — Clegliorn^  Punjab  Report,  p.  64- 

CARPOBALSAMU.M.     Aa  inferior  qual- 

f  of  opobalsam,  obtained  by  expression  from 

e  fruit  of  Amyris  Gileadensis  when  the 

lit  is  at  m^iturity.  The  carp(»balsamnm  of  the 

cienU   was    from    the    fruit  of   Balsama- 

odron  gileadense,  Kunth 

CARPOO  COONGILLIUM.    Tkl.  Black 

miner. 

CARPOON.  Eng.  Cynara  cardunculus. 

CARPOORUM.     Tam.  Tbu  Camphor. 

CARPOO  ULANDOO.Tam.  Black  variety 

Phaseolus  max. 

CARPOHAQA.    A  genns  of  birds  of  the 

(lily  Columbidaa.   See  Avea,  Birds. 

CARPOPHAQA  OCEANICA,  one  of  the] 
tmeg  pigeons  ;  many  of  both  sexes  are  fur- 
bed  with  ft  large,  roui?d,  fleshy  caruncle  on 
I  hill  at  the  base  of  the  forehead  :  this  is 
(i  to  be  present  during  the  breeding  season 
y. — Macgiilivryt  Voyag€,  Vol.  1.,  />.  244. 

;ARPOPOG0N  GIGANTEUM,     Roxb. 

9  C.  Pruriens.     Roxb.    Syn.  of  Mucuua 

irita,  Hook. 

!JA.RR,  Major  M.  W.,  of  the  Madras  army, 

hor  i»f  Telugu  Proverbs. 

:ARUIAB00LUM.     Tam.  Aloes. 

JARRAY  KEERAY.     Tam.   Webera  te- 

idra. 

:AUROO  MARUDA.     Tam.    Pentaptera 

entova, 

CARROT,  Eno. 


Aju 


r. 

fliD.  „ 

bulinos.  Gb.  of  Dies, 
ir.  Hind. 


HtND. 

Lat. 

Per8* 

Tam. 


Gajra. 

DaucHS   oarota 
Zirduk. 
Carrot  Kalung. 

he  red  and  yellow  carrots  are  cultivated 
wet  India  as  a  vegetable. 
ARKOT  KALUjNG.    Anglo-Tam.  Dau- 
carota. 

ARRUWA  PUTTAY.  Tak.  Cinnamon, 
ARTA.     It.     Paper. 
ARTACEYA.   See  Carticay.  Eartikeya. 
ARTER^  Dr.  Henry  John,  M.D.,  a  medi- 
^fficer  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  large  con- 
itor  iQ  ourrent  literature  in  the  Tr.  Med. 
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Phys.  Soc,  Bombay,  No.  8.  Medical  Gazette 
1839.  Jour.  Bomb,  As.  Soc  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Wrote  on  the  prevalence  of  intermit- 
tent fever  among  the  troops  at  Hyderabad  in 
Sind  during  the  autumn  of  1846.  Beriberi 
among  the  Marines  of  the  Indian  Navy  on 
board  the  H.  C.'s  Surveying  Vessels  "  Pali- 
nurus"  and  '*  Nerbudda.''  Rupture  of  the 
Heart.  Case  of  poisoning  by  ipium,  and 
passage  of  mud  into  the  bronchi  in  drowning. 
Medical  History  of  the  Central  Schools  of 
Bombay  for  the  five  years  ending  1st  July 
1852.  Dracnnculae  in  the  Island  of  Bombay. 
Medico- legal  cases. 

Colors  of  XXi^Tapetum  depending  on  structure, 
not  coloring  matter.  Medical  Anatomy  of  Culex 
pipietiBf  common  mosqnito.  Animality  of  the 
freshwater  sponge.  Description  of  the  fresh- 
water spongea  in  the  tanks  of  the  Island 
of  Bombay.  On  the  red  cidouring  matter 
of  the  Salt-p.'ins  in  tho  Island  of  Bombay.  On 
the  form  and  structure  of  OpercuUna  Arabica. 
Ziiosperros  in  Spongilla.  Development  of  Go- 
nida(])  from  the  cell-contents  of  the  Cbaraceie, 
with  observations  on  the  circulatory  move- 
ment of  the  mucus.  On  the  conjugation  of 
three  species  of  Diatomeae,  with  remarks  on 
Amphiphora.  Abstract  of  notes  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  freshwater  infusoria  of  the 
Island  of  Bombay.  On  the  development  of 
the  root-cell  and  its  nucleus  in  chara  ver- 
ticiliala.  Observaiious  on  the  alluvium, 
with  figures  of  Eocene  fossils  about  Hydra- 
bad  in  Sind.  Report  of  the  copper-ore  and 
lithographic  limestone  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia.  Geolo<:y  of  Muskat  and  of  the  S. 
£.  Coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  organization  of 
the  foraminifera  and  their  foHsil  remains  in 
the  Poor- bunder  limestone  of  K^teyawar,  &q. 
Geology  of  the  ishind  of  Bombay.  Pleiocene 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
DeMcriptions  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  T>f 
fossil  foraminifera  in  Sind.  Description  of 
Orbitolites  Malabarica.  Structure  of  fossil 
Alveoliiia.  Notes  on  the  Gurrah  of  the 
South-east  coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  Great 
Mahrah  tribe  of  ditto,  with  vocabulary  of 
their  language.  Description  of  the  Frank- 
incense tree  of  Arabin,  with  remarks  on  the 
misplacement  of  Ptolemy's  Sibanophorous  re- 
gion. Geography  of  the  South-east  coast  of 
Arabia,  modern  and  ancient  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  £1  Bellad  on  the  South-east  coast 
of  Arabia, — Tran$,  Geograplh.  Soc.  Bomb.  Vol, 
VII,,  p.  225,  Jour,  Royal  QeograpK  Society, 
Vol  XVI,  part  2,p,  187. 
CARTES  MARINES.  Fb.  Chart 
CARTHAGE,  was  built  B,  C.  813  or  814. 
The  Carthaginians  were  a  Semitic  race.  Their 
descendants  are  supposed  to  be  the  Moors 
who  occupy  the  north  of  AIrica>  lowlaa- 
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CARTEAMUS  TINCTORIUS. 


CARTI8MANDITA. 


ders,  traders)  and  dwellers  in  cities,  little 
idle  men  who  grow  fat  from  indolence, 
Avnriciou9,  perfidious,  cowardly,  cringing  and 
insolent.  See  Infanticide,  India  314.  Semitic 
Races. 

CARTRAMIC  ACID,  Carthamiiie,  Cartha- 
moas  acid.     See  Carthamus  ttnctorius. 

CARTHAMUS  OXYAOANTHA.     Bieb. 
Kaaliari,  Hind.  I  Poli,  Hind. 

Kaodiara,  „      |  Ehareza,  „ 

Abundant  in  many  of  the  more  arid  tracts  of 
the  Punjab.  The  seeds  are  eat^'n  parched, 
either  alone,  or  with  wheat,  or  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  wh oaten  flour  for  bread,  as  also 
are  those  uf  C.  (or  Onobroma)  Peraicns.  The 
oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  burned  in 
lamps,  UHcd  in  food  and  medicinally. — /.  Z. 
Stewart.  J/.  D.  See  Dyes. 
CAUTHAMUS  TINCTORIUS,  Linn.  Roxh. 
Crocus  ludicus,  liumpK 
Ar.  I  Kamalottura, 
Beno.    I  Kusnmhlia, 


Usfar, 

Knjireb, 

Kiinuin, 

Hsoo, 

Kortom, 

S^fflower, 


Sans. 


DuK,  Hind. 

BURM, 
EOPT, 

£ng. 


»» 
Sing. 

Tam. 

TiCL. 


9* 

ft 


Co<iR8nmh, 
S»*ndiirgAn]. 
AvniBlkha, 
KusumbA  chettu, 
Kusduia, 

The  seed. 

Kard»o  seed. 

The  safflower  is  grown  very  abundantly  all 
over  India.  The  phtnt  is  propagated  by  seed 
sown  in  drills  at  1^  feet  distance  from  each 
other.  The  young  plants  appear  iu  about  a 
month,  and  after  the  second  month  are  hoed 
and  thinned,  each  plant  being  left  a  foot  from 
the  other.  Tlie  richer  the  land,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  colouring  matter  afforded  by  the 
flower.  On  the  opening  of  the  flowerets,  they 
are  rapidly  gathered  without  being  allowed  to 
expand  fully.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
shade  with  great  care.  The  produce  of  Pater- 
ghauta  and  Belispore  is  considered,  in  the 
London  market,  as  the  best  that  is  exported 
from  India.  The  Dacca  Rafflower  ranks  next 
to  that  of  China,  which  is  reputed  to  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  Safflower  is  widely  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  may  be 
occasionally  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Salwen. 
Its  flowers  furnish  the  best  yellow  dye  in  the 
country,  and,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
they  are  nsed  to  dya  red,  and  to  give  a  variety 
cf  tints  and  in  dyeing  pink  and  scarlet. 
The  yellow  principle  is  worthless  as  a  dye. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  washing, 
and  thrown  away  as  the  first  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  valuable  red  product.  The  red 
dye  is  an  acid  resinous  eubstanoe  of  superb 
colour,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acid  solu- 
tions^little  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether.  It  is  (Ussolved  freely  by  aqueous  alka- 
line solutions^  which  it  neutralhses.  Its  salts 
(earthamates)  are  orystalizable,  and  quite 
colourless  3  adds  precipitate  the  carthamic 
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acid  from  solutions  of  these  salts.    Too^jr. 
it  on  large  scale,    after    the  sepantiofi  •' 
the  yellow  matter,  the  dried  flowers  «re  tm^ 
ed  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ui  a- 
mon  j  nice  added ;  the  carthamic  acid  prer :. 
tate  is  collected  by  subsidence^  washed,  tVi 
carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat    Tbc  m": 
lovely  tints  are  imparted  by  tliis dja  tout 
and  cotton ;  ronge   is  a  mixture  of  tb«  in 
carthamic  acid)  and  finely  powdered  tale  Ik 
pink  saucers  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  v 
silk  are  prepared  from  this  dye  with  a  re. 
portion  of  soda.  8  oz.  of  the  prefiared  y^'^  • 
and  2  oz  carbonate  of  soda  are  acted  on  '} : 
gallons  of  water.    4  lbs.  of  prepared  chaii;  ::i 
added,  and  the  colour  precipitated  upon  \i  * 
by  citric  or  tartaric  acid.    The  Chinese  ai- 
rouge  is  acarihamate  of  soda,  oolourlen  v  :^:^. 
rubbed  on,  bat  by  the  salt  being  decofiip**: 
by  the  acetic  acid  secreted  by  the  skin  i*.^ ' 
the  carthamic  acid  separates  in  the  most  :•:- 
feet  rosy   tint  which  can  be  iiDagiiie<i  Tu 
seeds  yield  abundance  of  fixed  oil  which  it  l  : 
as  an  external  application  in  paralytic  afr> 
tions,  Hud  for  bad  ulcers ;  and  mnall  seadi  &*: 
reckoned  by  the  Yyteans  amongat  their Im^fi 
medicines.    The  dye  of  the  «^Kong-wHk  \ 
variety  of  safflower  or  carthamos  tinetorija 
which  grows  in  China, is  held  in  high  eateeK.>f 
the  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  nl 
scarlet  silks  and  crapes  which  are  so  ocmr.^ 
in  the  country,  and  so  much  and  josUj  i^ 
mired  by  foreigners  of  every  natioD.  Ursi 
quantities  are  annually  produced  in  t^e  * 
kiang    province    near  Ntngpa — Aiai. 
Ind.  p.  195.  0' Shaughnetty,  p.  411.  :  < 
JfasoUf  McClelland, 

CAUTICAY,  or    Cartipa.  in  hinda  a^- ■ 
nomy,  the   seventh  bindn  solar  month*  ^**- 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Tula^  answering  t»    ' 
Tamil  Arpesi.    In  the  southern  parts  <  f  ' 
peninsula  the  Tamil   month   Cartiga  i*  *  ' 
eighth  of  the  solar  year.  Lastly,  Cartieaj  u  a 
the  eighth  lunur  month  of  the  Lnni-soltf  j^' 
This  month  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  L^c^  s  * 
goddess  of  wealth,  the  Juno  Jiomi^  c  * 
Romans.  The  13th  is  called  the  jDJUxf^rst.  ' 

thirteenth  day  of  wealth,  when  go'd  p^  * 
ver  coin  are  worshipped,  as  the  reprtM^'^ 
of  the  goddess*  by  her  votaries  of  all  ^^ 
but  especially  by  the  mercantiledassM. «'(  *.l« 
14th,  all  anoint  with  oil,  and  makeb*^  -^ 
thereof  to  Yama,  thejudgeof  departadfTT*'-^ 
Worship  (•<  Poqft:*)  ia  performed  to  tk  Itf  r 
which  represents  the  god  of  hell,  and  is  tknrr 
called  Tamadewa^  the  lamp  of  Yaina ;  sa)  •  "3 
this  day  partial  illuminatioiis   takt   pltf*^ 
Tod.    Warren,  Kala,  SamhUa,  CoU.  Mr-- 
Hind,  p.  879.    Bee  Eartikiy. 

CARTISMANDUA,  a  queeo  of  Oe 
Britons.    See  Folyaadfy*  10^  107* 
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CARUM  CARUr,  L. 
C.  Gracik  BiK  \  C.  Nigrnm.  Royle. 


Cttrwiya 
Caraway 
Jira  sif  ah 

Carum  cariii 


both  grow  ill 


Arab. 

Emo. 
Hind. 


I  nomtnt  aspera.)  '  In  the  latter  all  tbe-elabo- 

!  rate  detail  of  the  richly  ornamented  hindoo 

I  architectare  of  the  South  of  India  is  carefully 

OunyuD   Hind  :  of  Lad.    brought  out.     For  this  work  only  two  tools 

Umba         „     of  Fun.  |  neem  to  he  employed, — one  a  large  and  heavy 

{  knife  and  one  with  a  fine  sharp  cutting  edge. 
Ill  and  C.  gracile,  if  distinct,  Besides  these,  cocnanut  shells  and  gourds  are 
profusion  in  many  of^  the  more  ;  carved  and  made  into  cups,  vases,  and   snuff- 

-nnt  is  va- 
for  state 
play  great 
skill  and  neatness,  as  well  as  habitual  taste, 
in  their  work  (and  other)  boxes  of  ivory,  horn, 
3r  porcupine  quill,  ebony  and  sandal-wood, 
their  fans  and  umbrellas,  chonries,  and  khus- 
khus  or  other  baskets,  hookah-snakes,  imita- 
tion fruits  and  flowers,  toys,  and  puzzles.  The 
skill  is  remarkable  with  which  the  unyielding 
subsbtnce  of  a  hard  thick  shell  is  converted 
into  necklaces  for  men  and  into  bracelets  for 
women.  The  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  iu 
which  the  **  Sankari*'  caste  at  Dacca  excel. 
The  chanki  of  which  they  are  made  are  the 
large  species  of  Turbinetla,  from  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  They 
are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Ramnad  and 
South  India,  opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Ivory  for  Chinese  carvers 
comes  to  China  principally  from  Cochin-China 
and  Africa,  via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best 
tusks  weigh  from  16  to  2d  pounds  each,  de- 
creasing to  five  or  six  pounds-  The  cuttings 
and  fragments  al^o  form  an  article  of  trade,  as 
the  workmen  can  employ  the  smallest  pieces. 
Bones  and  horns,  especially  the  long  horns  of 
buffaloes,  are  in  China  worked  into  bandies, 
buttons,  <Src.  Rhinoceros'  horns  are  brought 
from  Burniab,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cctps  made 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mix- 
ture is  poured  into  them.  A  petfect  horn 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  t300,  bat  those 
that  come  from  Africa  do   not   usually   rate 


roway. 

CARUNJOOTY.     Can-.    See  Oil. 

CARUN  SKKRAGUM.  Tam.  Fennel 
l>wer.    See  Oil. 

CARUTA.     See  Dyes. 

CARVI.     It.     Caraway  seed. 

(.  ARVI :  CUMIN  DES  PKES.  Fk,  Ca- 
away  seed. 

CARVING,  in  wood,  horn,  and  ivory, 
nnat  have  been  practised  iu  India  ivova  very 
arly  times,  for  the  idols  which  they  worship, 
lid  for  calico-printing,  for  which  they  have 
P!)g  used  wood-blocks.  They  are  fond  of 
arving  many  of  their  ordinary  utensils 
%  spinning-wheels  <kc. ;  but  their  skill,  accord- 
lig  to  European  taste,  is  shown  in  carving 
be  blackwood  and  ebony  furnitures  of 
(ombay  and  Miidras,  especially  in  the 
legance  of  the  patterns  of  the  bucks  of 
be  chairs  and  sofas,  in  the  side-boards  and 
ook-cases.  Such  furniture  is  well  adapted 
)r  even  the  best  English  houses.  Citrviugs 
I  iTory  in  different  parts  of  India  are  much 
I  be  admired,  whether  for  the  size  or  the 
linateness,  for  the  elaborateness  of  detail  or 
•r  the  truth  of  representation.  Among 
leee  the  ivory  carvings  of  Berhamp<»re  are 
mspicuons.  A  set  of  chessmen  from  India,  at 
le  Exhibition  of  I8dl,  carved  from  thedraw- 
g8  in  Layard's  "Nmeveh,"  were  excellent 
presentations  of  what  they  could  only  have 
en  iu  the  above  work  ;  and  showed  that 
er  are  capable  of  doing  new  things  when 
quired  ;  their  representations  of  an  elephant 
id  other  animals  were  true  to  nature.    The 


rvingaiii  the  same  material  in  the  state  chair  above  S30  or  140  each.  The  principal  use 
)m  Travancore  were  greatly  admired,  and  I  of  these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
r  the  truth  of  representation  on  a  minute 'for  only  one  good  cap  can  be  carved  from  the 


Ue,  where  an  elephant  was  enclosed  in 
e  shell  of  a  pea,  Chonries,  or  fly-flappers, 
>m  Calicut,  where  the  ivory,  or  sandal- 
K)d,  is  cut  into  long  hair  like  threads,  are 
10  specimens  of  their  mechanical  skill, 
leir  skill  In  wood-carving  was  conspicuously 
(played  in  the  elaborate  details  of  the 
idal-wood  boxes  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
e  skill  of  the  Indian  carver  is  also 
ispicuously  shown  in  the  beauty  of  the 
ores  and  buildings  in  the  pith  like  stems 
the    marsh-plant   called   shola   {ASschy'\ 
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end  of  each  horn  ;  and  consequently  the  par- 
ings and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
hard  teeth  of  the  walrus,  laioantin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
port into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  seakorse  teeth ;  they  weigh  one 
or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Few  products  of  their  skill  are 
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CARYOTA  UORUIDA. 


more  remarkable  than  the  balla,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  an(»- 
ther.     The  manner  of  cutting  them  is  simple. 
A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  firitt  mnde  per- 
fectly  globular,    and    then   several    conical 
holes  are  bored  into  it  in  such  a   manner 
that  their  apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  wliich 
is  usually  hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less   after 
the  holes  are  bored.     A  long  crooked  toed   is 
then  inserted  in  one   of  the  a^nical  holes, 
so   bent  at  the   end  and   stoppered  on  the 
shaft  that  it  cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  when  its  edge  is  applied 
t^  the  insides  of  the  cone.     By  successively 
cutting  a  little  on  the  insides  of  each   conical 
hole,  tbeir  incisures  meet,  and  a  sphericle  is  at 
last  detached,  which  is  now  turned  over  and 
its  faces  one  after  another  brougiit  oppo^re 
the  largest  hole  and  6rmly  secured  by  wedges 
in  the   other  holes,   while  its    hurtaces   are 
smoothed  and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,  is 
again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  le- 
fore  the  next  outer  one  is  commenced.     It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious  toys 
were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted  together 
and  they  have  been  boiled  in  nil  for  Inmrs  in 
order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the  mystery 
of  their  construction.     Fans  and   card-cases 
are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother-of  pearl 
in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborHtene^s  which 
shows   the  great  skill  and   patience   of  the 
workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  Imd  taste 
in  drawing,   the  6gures,   houses,    trees,  and 
other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation  of  all 
propriety  and   perttpective.     Beautiful  orna- 
ments are  made   by  carving  roots  of  plantn, 
branches,  gnarled  knnts,    &c,  into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materi- 
als.    Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  houses 
are  also  entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even  to 
represent^g  the  ornamental  roofs,  the   men 
working  at  the  oar,  and  women  looking  from 
the  baloonies.     Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are 
woven  from  ivory  splinths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  comb^,  (bo ,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and   delicacy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
carvers.     The  national  taste  prefers  this  style 
of  carving  on  plane  surfaces ;  it  is  seen  on 
the   walls  of  houses   and  granite   slaljs  of 
fences,  the  woodwork  of  boats  and  shops,  and 
on  articles  of  furniture.    Some  of  it  is  pretty, 
but  the  disproportion  and  cramped  position 
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of  the  figures  detracts  from  its  beauty,  hi- 
mese  car|>enteni  carve  iu  a  rnogh  bat  \kK 
style  and  find  employment  principally  in  cvr 
in\i  for  the  exteriors  of  monasteries.  The  xnej 
carvings,  ebony  and  (»ther  hard  wood  onu 
ments,  the  bniuzes  and   porcelahi  upecinirA 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  the  value  at'tcM 
to  them   in  England  varying   from  41.  sinila' 
—  Witliam^t  Middle  Kingdom ,  Ko/.,  II,  wy* 
141  and  408.  YnUs  iCmbauy,  p.  69.  Uo.^} 
son's  Nagasaki. 

CVKVOKSDKTERUA.  Port.    Gnl. 

GARY  A.— I     See  Hickory. 

CARYOCAR   BUTYROSUM.     Syn. 
Pekea  butyrosa.     It  is  the  Soiiaria,  Savamv 
or  Surwim  Nut  tree  of  Demarara,  tn'tght  be  ir 
trod  need  into  India. 

CARYOCAR   NUCIFERUM.     The  Si 
warrow  trees  of  Guiana. 

CARYOCAR  TOMENTOSUM.    Spt-f 
Pekea 

CARYODAPHNE  DENSIFLORA,BLrs«. 
KiUja.  Java.  A  tree  sixty  lo  eighty  fert 
high,  leaves  gratefully  aromatic,  naed  in  it- 
fusion  like  tea  against  spasms  of  the  b<»vM 
and  in  [inerperal  convulsions —>0*«$Atf»y4' 
nessy^  page  o47. 

G A  R YON.— ?    Juglans  regia. 
CARYOPFiYLLUS  AROMATICUS.  Usi 
Eugenia  cnryopbyllata.     7*Aifa(. 


Karanfal 

La-iiy<»n-Pwc'n 

Tkenshia 

Clove  Tree 

Cloves 

Clou  de  girofle 

Kurpliulliiu 

Long 

Fjhvhq 


Ar. 

BUBX. 

Cniw. 
Eng. 


Fr. 
Gb. 
Hind. 


Bang«-Uwmng     Mm 
BuDga-chauke     Kai.*i. 

Pin 


Ganmedi 

Mykek 

La\auga 

Krabn  gnha 

WarraU 

Lava  ogam  Tiv 

LaTangatii  Tri. 

The  unexpanded  flower  bud«. 

Cloves  Rng.  I  Clnaa  de  girpfl«        T: 

The  dried  berries. 
Mother  Clove*. 
This  small  tree  of  the  Molnccas  grf»r» 
Amboyua  and  Tern^^te,  but  is  cultivated '& 
Malay  reninsnln,   the  South  of  Indit,  ili 
ritius,  Uourbon,  Cayenne.     It  is  an  tVzi ' 
evergreen  about  eighteen  feet  high,  irJ  L* 
a   8m(»oth   grey   bark.     The  best  d-'Teii.** 
obtained  from  the  Moluccas  ;  they  sre  ti'i- 
panded  flower  buds,  and  three  poood  ve«.-: 
of  clovf^s  contains  about  5,000  flowera  tV«f 
are  used  as  a  spice,  and   the  valnable  «  •'* 
tained  by  distilling  them  is  med  in  mvL^^" 
— Royle,     O'Shaughnesxy,     Voigt. 

CARYOTA  HORRID  A,  Oabdh.  Moo«iC»: 
Areca  horrida,  Thwaiui^  S^oia: 
Katukittul.     Sdo. 
A  tree  of  Caracas,  introduced  into  Cejl  > 
and  into  the  Calcutta  gardens.    In  Ce)I«fi  •• 
often  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  feel„  and  lit  > 
coating  of  thorns  for  about  lix  or  fij^t  .«5 
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from  the  groond,  each  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  so  densely  covering  the  stem,  that  the 
bark  is  barely  visible. —  Voigt     ThvfaiUi. 

CARYOTA  URENS,  Linn. 


BSNO. 


it 
ft 

Can. 


Nibong. 

Malay. 

Shnnda  pana. 

Malkal. 

Nepi^rtu 

SiNOH. 

KittuL 

» 

Ootali  paona. 

Tam. 

Cundal  pauai  maraini  „ 

Konda  panna, 

f  1 

Erim-pannab, 

»« 

ChirQgu, 

Tkl. 

Kouda  jiligu, 

if 

JirugUt 

« 1 

Marre. 

fV 

Salopa, 

Ukia. 

Baa  khajur. 

[Umguoah  P 

Burra  flawao  ? 

id$  kae  ? 

ibym. 

Hear  1 

faiabar  Sago  palu.BKa. 

Ihat  ])aliii.  „ 

Uatard  Sago  palm.    „ 

niir-Ieaved  Caryota  „ 

aggery  Palm  „ 

Umguoali  f  Hind. 

Care  I  „ 

«rli.  Mahr. 

Tiiis  very  ornamental  palm  grows  in  Cey- 
>D  and  Malabar,  in  Canara,  Sonda,  on  the 
rodavery,  in  Oanjam,  Gumsury  Assam,  Suma- 
ra,  titid  Borneo.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
)rty  feet  with  a  ringed^  tall  and  slender 
tern,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is 
mild  on  the  sea-shore,  and  ascends  the 
louDtains  of  Sikkim  to  the  height  of  6,000 
leL  Its  outer  wood  (outside  the  pith )  is 
early  aa  hard  as  flint,  of  which,  like  all  the 
rasses  and  palms,  it  contains  a  considera- 
te quantity.  Where  it  grows  in  abundance, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  trees.  The 
K}t  is  hollowed  for  the  buckets  used  in  irri- 
itioD,  and  the  trunk,  when  hollowed,  hy 
eeiug  it  from  the  inner  pith,  forms  a  couve- 
ent  and  ecouomioal  water  conduit.  In  Cey- 
1),  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  it  is  used  for  raf- 
rs,  reepers,  window  bars,  posts,  &c.,  but  is 
ttle  durable,  rarely  lasting  above  3  or  4 
iars.  Its  pith  or  fartunceous  part  is  filled 
ith  starch  granules  equal  to  the  best  sago, 
bich  are  extracted  by  the  (people  and  made 
to  bread  or  pottage.  Its  spathes  yield  a 
ddy  or  palm  wine,  *'  Koondd  panai  kallu,'^ 
un. ,  and,  during  the  hot  season,  a  single 
ee  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints 
the  24  hours.  This  is  used  as  an  intoxi- 
ting  liquor,  as  yeast  in  baking  bread,  iscon- 
Tted  into  the  spirit  called  "  Bhyni  Arrack/' 
id  into  sugar  or  the  jaggery  called  Koondd 
inei  vellum,  Tarn.  Its  cabbage  is  preferred 
that  of  the  cocoannt.  Its  leaves  are  very 
rge,  measuring  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  iu 
igth,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  across  ;  fniiii 
eir  fibre,  the  ''  kittul  fibre*'  of  commerce, 
pes  of  great  strength,  brushes,  brooms,  caps, 
d  similar  articles  are  manufactured  ;  the 
mel  is  used  for  buttonH  and  beads :  the 
>olly  material  found  on  the  petioles  is  used 

oakum  for  caulking  ships.  In  a  recent 
count  of  the  "  Vegetable  Products  of  Cey- 
i"  by  Mr.  Ondatjee,  it  is  said  that  the 
ick  fibre  from  the  leaf-stalks,  mauufactored 
to  rope  of  great  strength  and  durability, 
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is  used  for  tying  wild  ele^Shants.  The  Rody- 
alis,  a  forest  race  among  the  Kandyans,  make 
this  rope  generally  with  considerable  skill,  as 
it  is  both  regular  and  compact.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  uf  1855,  its  fibre  was  exhibited 
from  Cocanada,  Nellore,  Masulipatam  and 
Travancore.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  fishing  lines  and  bow-strings,  is 
very  strong,  and  resists  water  for  some  time, 
but  id  liable  tty  snap  if  suddenly  bent  or  knot- 
ted. It  resembles  black  horse  hair,  and  might 
be  employed  similarly.  In  Borneo,  the  out- 
er part  is  split  into  the  form  of  lathes  which 
are  used  as  the  rafters  to  which  the  roof  cov- 
ering and  the  open  flooring  are  tied.  These 
are  two  inches  apart,  but  kept  together  by 
rattans,  interwoven  amongst  them.  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  the  country,  and  he  had  heard  that  the 
farm  of  this  tree,  throughout  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Yellapore  in  Soopah,  yielded  Bs. 
30,000  per  annum. — Dn,  Wiffht,  Gibson^ 
Royle^  Hooker^  Marttden,  and  AinsUe^  Mr. 
Afendit^  Captain  Jiacdonaid,  AT.  E,  •/.  B, 
Seeman,     Mr,  Zoio. 

CASA-CASA.    Taic.  Tbl.  Poppy  seed. 

CASA-CASA  NOONA.  Tbl.  Poppy  seed 
Oil.   See  Oil,  Poppy  oil. 

GASAGHINNI.    Sans.  Tragiaoannabina. 

CASARA-KAIA.  Tel.  Cucumis  tube- 
rosum.    C.  canabina. 

CAS.ARCA,  a  genus  of  swimming  birds  of 
India,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  0. 
cana.     C.  rutila. 

CASAHCA  CANA,  Om.  In  this  bird,  the 
under  tail-coverts,  are  paler,  and  the  black  on 
either  side  of  them  at  base  of  C.  rutila,  is  in 
C.  cana  replaced  by  dusky  minutely  freckled 
with  whitish. 

CASARCA  RUTILA  is  the  African 
representative  of  the  common  "  Brahminee 
Goose,"  or  "  Ruddy  Sheldrake"  of  authors, 
Casarca  rutila,  of  India  — Mr.  BlytK%  Report, 

OASARCEP  or  CASSIREEPE,  a  sauce 
made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Jatro- 
phis  manihot — Bird*vood. 

CASCARILLa  bark.  See  Croton  oas- 
carilla.     Peruvian  bark. 

CASCARILLEROS.     See  Cinchona. 

CAS-CASA.  Tah.  Tel.  Seeds  of  Papaver 
somniferum. 

CASCASA  YENNAI.  Tam.  Poppy-seed  oU. 
See  Oil. 

CASEUS.     Lat.  Cheese. 

CASEARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Samydacese.  Eighteen  species 
growing  in  the  Circars,  Himalaya,  Assam 
and  Penang,  and  Voigt  (p.  78)  mentions  six 
species,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  Northern  In- 
d^a.  0.  canzeala,  glabra,  glomerata,  lannginosa, 
tomentosa,  vareca,  and  Thwaites  mentions 
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two  moderate  sized  trees  of  Ceylon,  C.  coriacea 
andC.  cbampioui, —  Voigt,  78.     Thwaitts. 
CASE  ARIA,  SpecuiB. 

Peda-kal-meBura.  Tel. 

A  large  tree  of  the  Gudavery,  leafes  ovate- 
oblong,  glabrous,  serratulate,  fiowera  8  an- 
ther0,  capsule  3  valved  with  3  ridges  on  the 
outside  of  fruit.  Wood  of  a  light  colo'ir, 
hard,  does  not  wnrp,  aud  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Fruit  used  to  poison  fiah. — Coplains 
JBeddome,  Macdonald, 

CASEARIA.  Species. 

Dr.  Gibsou  says,  a  species  of  Casearia.  not 
elliptica,  may  be  seen  growing  at  Darebae 
Wurgaum,  on  the  horse  road  from  Jouueer  to 
Nuggur,  aud  which  he  had  not  seen  elsewhere. 
It  is  of  a  size  fit  for  house  building. — Dr, 
Gibson, 

CASEARIA  CAUZIALA,  Wall. 

Samyda  cauziala,    BucH.  |  Aua  vinga,         Maleal. 

A  large  tree  growing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
very  bitter.  Its  leaves  are  used  iu  baths,  and 
the  pulp  of  its  fruit  as  a  diuretic. 

CASEARIA  ELLIPTICA. 

Bhogara,  Mahr.  |  Klaare  luaram,  Tam. 

This,  in  Coimbatore,  is  a  large  shrub,  rather 
than  a  tree.  On  tbe  Bombay  side  it  occurs 
as  a  small  tree,  not  uncommon  near  the  Ghats, 
but  much  less  so  elsewhere.  The  wood  is 
smooth,  line  grained  and  yellow  coloured,  but 
from  its  small  size  is  unfit  for  timber  purposes, 
and  can  only  serve  as  an  ornamental  wood. — 
Drs.   Wight  and  Gibson, 

CASEARIA  ESCULENTA.    Roxb. 


in  Centnsl  Armenia,  a  little  to  thenotUi 
Erzroom,     The  Sabsean  followers  of  Ca&k  c^ 
to  be  distingainhed  from  those  desoe»<iiLt&  ' 
Sbem,  who  at  a  later  period  occupied  p»r. 
the  ntountains  of  Assyria.     See  Chdded. 

CASHCUTTEE  —  %     Gambier. 

GASHEF  or  KASUEB,  of  th«maliui»- 
dansftf  Kashmir,  in  the  Brahma  of  the  limdn 
the  grandfather  nf  Kasyapa  who  draiued  u.- 
valley.     See  Kashmir. 

CASHEW  APPLE  OIL  Aaacari.: 
occidentale.  This  powerfully  vesicaUo^  ; 
is  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  the  oih-f 
apple.  It  resembles  in  irs  properties  i: 
acrid  oil  obtaiued  from  the  marking  u.. 
Seniecarpus  auacardium — i/.  H.  J.  Hfp.  (^ 
Oil. 

CASUEW  GUM.  AuHcardittm  uocia«- 
tale.  iThe  trunk  and  branches  of  thi«tm 
on  being  wounded  during  the  ascent  uf  '^ 
sap,  yields  a  transparent  gum  similar  w»> 
pearance  to  gum  arabic,  for  which  it  is  1 1  w 
substitute.  This  gum  is  sub-astringeiit.  i.< 
is  particularly  adapted  for  use,  w^n  ut 
depredations  of  insects  require  t(»  beguirdti 
against. — M.  £,  J,  h.     See  Resins. 

CASHEW  NUT.   Eno. 

Hidjtll  Hadain         Be  no.    Acaju 
(.^atajoenooteu         Dot. 


'  Jambu'iDOtiat 
Nose*  d'acaju 


Ti. 


li 


Jiru  kaneli         Malbal. 
Kondh  juDguni         Tel. 


Kouda  pragara         Tel. 


Noix  d'acajuu         F& 
Akajunuss«  Gkji.        Nueces  d'aoju 

WcKtiiidifiche  Ana-  Muodri  Kottc 

karadeu  ,,        Muuta  mamidi 

Cajew  Gu35.  Hind.  '       vittu 

Cashew  nuts   have  been    luilioed  «b«!i 
!  scribing  tbe  Anacardiara  occidentale,  tie  v^ 
A  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  mountains  of   from   which    they  are    obtaiued.    Tbev  y 
the  Northern  Circars.     Itsi  leaver   m*e   eaten  i  kidney  shaped,  attached  to  the  ouder  [^: 
by  the  people,  aud  iU  roots  are  employed  by  i  fruit  of  the  tree,  are  articles  uf  food,  aud  u  t  - 
the  hill  peofde  as  a  purgative.    Useful  Plants.  ,  gredient  in  cboctdate. 
CASEARIA  PENTANDRA.  j      CASHEW-NUT  OIL. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya.   Bukai-  :  Kajo  ka  tel,  HiNO.  |  Muuta iiiainidiuui.ATu 

Found  in  the  Pegu  district,    but  scarce.  '  MuudricottayyttunaiTaK  | 
Timber  strong     and    close-grained,  adapted        The  light,  yellow,  sweet  tasted,  aud  ('. 
lor  fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — Dr.  Mc-    oil  obuined    from  the  nut  of  this  tree,  »• 
Clelladid.  ,  txery  respect  equal,  if  uot  indeed  «upei.#. 

CASH.  In  the  old  Madras  currency,  a  i  either  olive,  or  almond  oil.  It  is  very  k.  - 
small  coin,  of  whicli  ten  =  to  1  Doodie,  now  '  prepared,  tlie  nuta  being  u^ed  aa  a  ubicf:«- 
valued  as  two  pice,  and  80  cash  going  to  a  !  — M.  K.  J.  R, 
fanam ;  45  fanams  being  equal  to  1  star 
paguda.  In  Britain  *'  Cash"  has  come  tu  mean 
reiidy  money,  also  copper  or  silver  money.  Iu 
ludia  it  is,  along  with  the  cowrie,  used  to 
indicate  a  small  su4ii  :  In  China  ?  a  Cash  of 
iron  is  the  5320th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  it  is  a 
saying  '*  for  as  many  beads  make  the  necklace, 
so  mauy  cash  make  a  cobang,*'  a  gold  coin 
equal  to  four  dollars  and  a  third. 

CASH.  Chin.   A  Chinese  coin  about  eight 
to  a  halfpenny, 

CASH,    the    ancestors  of   the    Chasdim 
or    Chalybes,    the    mountainous    torritorj, 
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CASHEWNUT  TltEE,     ^sq.    A:*v 
dinm  occidentale. 

CASGAI.  A  wandering  tribe  in  tbt  ^^  ' 
of  Persia,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab. 

CASHGAR,  Khoten,  Turfan  aud  Ytftiia 
according  to  Lassen^  the  old  original  ibW* 
tants  of  these  places  and  of  tbeadjaccatlu.- 
lands  are  the  Tajik,  who  speak  Feriiao,  i'^ 
are  all  agriculturists.     Tbe  Swedish  chn^^  ij 
bringthe  Swedeefrom  Cashgar,  and  tfaf  i&t'* 
between  the  Saxon  langua^  and  Kipchii 
great. — Bunsen^  Tod.  See  Kaahg«r« 

CASHMERE.    The  Kashmir  teniki:  ^1 
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CASHMIR. 


M,  A  cLronicle  exists  which  was  com- 
osed  in  A.  D.  1 1 25,  but  gives  a  (general  his- 
»iical  acconut  of  Ciiahmir  from  £.  0.  1 182. 
beAbissares,  a  chief  who,  with  rich  presents, 
iiiciiiated  Alexander  as  he  approached  the 
idus,  is  supposed  to  have  ruled  about 
isbmir.  The  rajaa  of  Cashmere  of  the  line 
Kuru  in  the  Lunar  race,  were  worshippers 
the  Naga  <>r  Snake.  The  early  chronology 
Cashmere  is  full  of  doubts,  though  Professor 
ilsoii,  Captaia  Troyer  and  Mnjor  Guuntng- 
m  all  coincide  iu  regard  to  the  proper  period 
the  itiitial  date  of  the  Naga  dynast)'.  The 
e  is  taken  from  the  Rnja  Tnrangini  which 
nnieuces  with  an  account  of  the  desiecation 
the  valley  by  Kasyapa  muiii  :  supposed  to 
tide  to  the  deluge.  Kashmir  was  colonised 
Ka&yapa  B.  C.  2666.  There  were  many 
luuties  uf  Kashmir  ; — kings  of  the  Kaorava 
e,  1266  years,  with  one  of  whom,  Oonerda, 
heiitic  hiKtory  commenced  in  B.  C.   ^448. 


t   present   formed,    oompreliends    rlammu,  i  ^^^  pi'i"cipftllty   of  Juromoo  was  conferred  on 
lasbfhir,  Kishtwar,  Zangskar,  Ladakh    and  his  family.and  Golab  Sing  took  up  his  residence 

iu  Jummoo,  whence  he  soon  extended  his 
authority  over  his  Rajpoot  neighbours,  and 
eventually  into  Ladakh.  Ho  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  negociations  which  followed 
the  bar  tie  of  Sobra«ai.  A  separate  Treaty 
(No.  CXXIY)  was  concluded  with  him  at 
Umritsir  on  16th  March  1846,  which  put 
him  iu  possession  of  all  the  hill  country  and 
its  dependencies  between  the  Indus  and  the 
liavee,  including  (Jliumba  and  excluding  La- 
houl  on  payment  of  seventy-five  lakhs  of  Ba., 
and  in  exchange  for  the  Cis-Kavee  portion  of 
Chamba.  By  a  aubsequent  arrangement  in 
1847;  Ohumba  came  again  entirely  under  the 
British  Government.  In  l8o7  MaharBJah 
Grolab  SiuiC  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Hunbeer  Singh.to  whom  the  right  of  adop- 
tion was  gaaranteed  to  the  Maharajah  by 
a  suunud. 

The  general  level  of  the  valley  ofCashmere  is 
about  5,500  feet  above  the  sen  but  at  the  Waler 
m  in  1709  B.  C,  was  the  Loo  of  mahome-  .  lake  and  gardens  of  Srinu^'gur  is  only  5^146 
I  historians.  t  feet  in    L.  34*46  and  L.  7448.     The  chief 

)urendra  B.  C.  1600,  was  cotemporary  of  <  town,  Srinuggur,on  both  banks  of  the  Jhelum, 
imaii  of  Persia,  [  has  40,000  people.  Islamabad  on  the  Jhelum 

?be  Gnnerdiya  dynasty  1013  years,  or  378   is  ^  seat  of  tbe  shawl  manufacture.  Those  fruits 


rs  after  adjustment,  W. 

rhe  Aditya  dynasty,  192  years. 

'be  Oouerdiya  Line  restored,    592  years, 

133  adjusted. 

'be  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty  260  years, 

months. 

lie  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years,  five  months. 

'be  Bhota  dynasty. 

be  Mahomedan  kings. 


which  attain  maturity  are  the  apple*  pear,, 
quince,  pe«icb,  apricot,  plum,  almond,  pome- 
granate, mulberry,  walnut,  hazelnut,  pistachio 
and  melon.  The  cherry  **  gilas*'  is  indigenous 
and  is  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  bullace 
<*  Prunus  innititia,"  is  found  nowhere  else  in  a 
wild  state.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated. 
The  recent  manufacture  of  cider  by  the  Maha- 
rnja  upon  a  large  scale  ia  worthy  of  notice.The 


I&sbmir  was  annexed  to  the  Moghul  empire  I  Kashmir  trade,  including  the  produce  of  Yar- 


tt  Akbar  in  1586.  A.D.,  but  it  has  since 
I  ruled  from  Affghanistan,  by  the  Duraui 
Bjtrukzy 6  chiefs,  but  was  taken  from  them 
819  by  ranjit  Singh,  and  is  now  held  by 
'ogra  Bajput,  the  chief  of  Jummo,  who 
s  sway  over  Cashmir,  Jumuiu,  Eishtwar, 
iskar,  Ladakh  and  Balti. 
fter  the  clo»e  of  the  Sutlej  campaign,  the 
ty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th  March  1846,  left 
Briticih  Government  in  possession  of  the 
try,  hill  and  plain,  between  the  rivers 
and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  country 
een  the  Beas  and  the  Indus,  including 
»rovince8  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara.  The 
sh  Government  conferred  on  Oolab  Singh, 
^riea  on  the  hills,  and  recognized  his  in- 
adence.  Qolab  Sing  began  life  as  a  horse- 
n  a  troop  commanded  by  jemadar  Khoo- 
Sing,  then  the  favourite  chamberlain  of 
eet  Singh.  He  soon  raised  himself  to  an 
indent  command,  iu  which  he  distin- 
ed  himself  by  makinpr  prisoner  Agur 


kaud  and  Kbutau,  and  other  remote  proviucesi 
comes  by  the  route  of  Le,  &c.,  and  also  the 
imports  from  Ladakh  and  Lahaul.  The 
principal  routes  by  which  the  merchandize  of 
C'lshniere  enters  India,  are,  from  Sriuagar,  by 
theBahnihal  pass  ;  to  Jammu  and  Amritsar; 
by  the  Fir  Panjal,  and  Bhiiubar  to  Gujrat ; 
also  by  Akhnur  and  the  Budhil  pass  ;  and 
lastly,  from  Sriuagar  to  Feshawur,  by  Mau- 
serah,  Muzafarabad  and  Baramulla.  The  great 
FunJHb  mart  for  Cashmere  is  Amritsar.  The 
largest  import  is  of  pashmina  goods,  consisf  iug 
of  shawls,  needle*worked  goods  (amlikar), 
embroidered  chogas,  <feo.,  and  plain  paahmina 
cloth.  Fi-intep**  Antiqu%tie$t  by  Thoma».  CUff- 
hcrn^  Punjab  Heport,  p»  171.  Aitchaon** 
Treaties,  Ac.  See  Chumba»  Cash,  Koheukka^ 
Kuppoorthoolla,  Cab,Maadee»  Sookeit^  Visva- 
matra. 

CASHMIR,    a    very  beautifal    woollen 
fiabrie,  mntil  recently,  manufactured  solely  in 


the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  but  now,  in  other 
^  chief  of  Bajaoree.    I'ur  this  aeryice'towof,  in  the  form  of  aliawls,  coats,  MMrfs,  The 
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CASPIAN  SEA. 

manafacture  of  Cashmir  shawls  was  loug  pe- 
culiar to  that  proviiicoi  formerly  the  shawls 
were  exquisitely  woven,  with  unrivalled  ele- 
gance and  chasteuess  of  design,  softness  and 
finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of  colours  and 
use  of  dyes,  which  the  finest  Paisley  and  French 
shawls  do  not  approach.  These  exquisite  shawls 
of  Cashmir  become  rarer  and  rarer  every  year, 
and  tlieir  place  has  been  usurped  by  hand 
embroidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  more 
showy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In  the 
Panjab  and  in  Delhi,  of  late  years,  workmen 
have  commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloths 
and  net  with  floss  silk  and  braid>  but  solely 
for  sale  to  Europeans,  who  wear  them  :is  tunics* 
jackets,  scarfs,  and  the  like.  In  the  hand 
worked  Kashmir  shawls,  as  also  in  tlie  Delhi 
work,  wooden  needles  of  hard  wood  are  used 
slightly  charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  yarn.  Cashmere 
weavers  have  settled  at  Umritsir  and  Jellal- 
pur  and  other  places,  and  have  flourished. — 
A.  B*  J.  R,  Dr.  Watson,    See  Shawls.  Wool. 

CASIy  the  hindu  name  of  Benares,  a  city 
which,  according  to  hindu  geography,  lies  in 
27°  35'  of  lat.  N.,  and  4^  37'  E.  of  Lanca. 
See  Benares. 

CAS  [A.     SeeAffghan. 

CASNONIA.     See  Coleoptera. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  with  Rus- 
sian territory  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  According  to  Strabo 
{lib,  xi),  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Caspian 
were  called  Sc}'thic.  The  Dahse  were  next 
the  sea  ;  the  Massa-getse  and  Sacse  more  east- 
ward ;  but  every  tribe  bad  a  particular  name. 
All  were  nomadic  ;  but,  of  these  nomades,  the 
best  known  are  the  Asi,  the  Pasiaiii,  Ta- 
chari,  Saccarandi,  who  took  Bactria  from 
the  Greeks.  The  Sacoe  made  irruptions  in 
Asia,  similar  to  tbosA  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  Bactria  and  the 
best  district  of  Armenia,  called  after  them 
Sacasenss.     Of  the  first  migrations  into  India 


CASSIA. 

turned  under  different  appellatioM.  Tu 
country  on  the  east  is  still  oeeopied  U  i* 
Turkoman  race. — Vol.  I,  p.  259.  SetluA 
p.  308.  Iran.  Kelat,  492.  Kbiva.  Kj 
kook  ;  Kizzelozau,  Eoh,  Eosi,  Knrir,  Siu? 
goat,  Turkoman,  Viswamitra. 

CASPICUM.     See  Rheum. 

CASSA-CASSA.     Tbl.  Poppy-wed. 

CASSADA  HOOT.    Janipha  maniLv^t 

CASS  A  REEF,  the  conceiitnUed  joiee 
the  bitter  cassava  forms  the  basis  of  t> 
West  India  dish  pepper  pot  One  of  tW" 
markable  properties  of  cas8»reep,  i»  t.. 
meat  placed  iu  it  is  preserved  longer  tiu»  •* 
any  other  process  of  cooking.  See  Cuan 
Manioc. 

CASSAVA,  or  Bitter  cassava,  ELvo.  « 
the  West  Indian  names  of  the  Janipba  q±> 
hot,  and  of  the  Cassava  or  Manioc  rjua 
prepared  from  that  plant,  and  from  it  iW  » 
prepared  the  Cassava  meal  or  floiur,or  Br.£u 
an  aiTowroot,  and  cassava  cakes  or  bn»A.  T  i 
Cassava  is  called  in  Brasd  **  maodiiea.''  P: 
Janipha  manihot  is  a  plant  about  six  ore::: 
feet  high,  with  a  tnberoua  root,  weighiii{  u 
to  30  lbs.  The  acrid  milky  joioe  wken  itai 
is  poisonous.  For  food,  the  roots  are  wuhA 
and  scraped,  ground  or  grated  into  a  pulp.  ^ 
the  juice  pressed  out  and  prescrted.  T:i 
pulp  or  meal  that  remains  ia  called  coaifK 
and  is  made  into  caasava  cakes  or  ouuk 
bread.  The  expressed  juice,  by  standing  >- 
posits  a  white  powder,  which,  when  wal^.-^ 
and  dried,  forms  what  the  British  call  T«f 
oca  meal  or  Brazilian  arrowroot,  by  the  Fm:. 
"  Jfoussache"  and  in  Goiaoa  *'  Cypip^r  id 
when  this  ia  dried  on  hot  plates,  the  gnisi  i 
fecula  burst  and  adhere  together  ind  f  <« 
Tapioca.  The  expressed  juice  is  tuaaicM 
fermented  with  treacle  into  an  intonjs-J 
fluid.  Pearl  Tapioca  is  not  from  tbii  p  - ' 
but  from  potato  starch.  Siettt  tatar  • 
prepared  from  the  Manihot  aipi,  whid> . 
milar  to  Mnnihot,  but   has  no  deletcivQi  r^ 


of  the  Indu   Scythio   Gete,     Tahshak   and )  perties. — Hogg,     See  Janipha. 


Asi,  that  of  Sehesnag  from  Sehesnagdes 
(Takshac  from  Tacharisthan)  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poo- 
ranas.  About  the  same  period  a  grand  irrup- 
tion of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor 
and  eventually  Scandinavia,  and  not  long 
after  the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  the 
Qreek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  The  Romans 
felt  the  power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti  and  Cim- 
bri  from  the  Baltic  shore.  Colonel  Tod  sup- 
poses the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  the  Aswa 
and  Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the  Poo- 
ranas  of  Saca-dwipa,  the  Dahsa  to  be  the 


Dahya,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  tribes, 

now  extinct,  and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the        _  ,     ^  . 

descendants  of  Baldeva  and  Tudishtra,  re-  the  natural  order  Fabaous  of  JUndkj.  1*  ■' 
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CASSAVA,  flour  or  mesX  from  wbki  »• 
sava  bread  is  made,  is  obtained  horn  tbe « 
tropha  manihot,  by  grating  the  root,  ex;^^ 
ing  the  juice  by  pressure,  and  tlica  ^T-^ 
the  residual  cake  and  pounding.  It:^^''^ 
Mottssache  by  the  French. — BirdwoU 

CASSAVA  STARCH,  called  aho  Tt-ci, 
is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  tLt  t».'tf 
cassavat  by  washing  and  granoistiQg  «  -  '^ 
plates,  by  which  the  concretioiis  are  i^J^-^ 
as  seen  in  commerce. 

CASSE-EN  BOIS.    Fr.    Casstah^»^ 

CASSE-FISTULENSE.    Fa.   CstUr- 
carpos  fistula. 

CASSIA,  a  genus  of  tlants  bekue;  * 


CASSIA. 


1  ex  tensive  genuB,  24  species  pertaining  to 
le  genus  belong  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
'itlgt  enttraoratea  S5  as  having  been  grown 
*ar  Calcutta,  viz. : — 


lata. 

}gii4ti8»ima. 

irersiflora 

rata. 

iricnUti 

stralis. 

rrj'ana. 

ra^KsuIariii. 

Bun 

rmaoni. 

ama^cnsba. 

7mbo8a. 


OcddenUlis. 
Palmata. 
Piimila. 
Sopliora. 

*»  p  purpurea, 

Suffnitiooaa 
Wra. 

a  diffusa. 
P  ereota, 

Telfairiaua. 

Teuella. 

WalUcbiaua. 


It 


EioDgata 

exigua. 

Florida 

fulgeus. 

Olauca 

Froodoea. 

Hirauta. 

Kleinii. 

Lescbenaultiaoa. 

Ligustrina. 

MarilanHica. 

Nictitaus. 

Obtusa. 

vSeveral  important  products  are  obtained 
m  species  of  this  genus.  Dr.  Royle  was 
ibie  to  distinguish  the  three  kinds  of 
itia  from  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceolata,  and 
acutifolia,  and  these  are  all  included  by 
a  in  the  C.  officinalis. 

Cassia  ovata,  of  Merat.  It  is  the  C,  iEthi- 
caof  Guibourt,  found  in  Nubia  and  Fezzaii, 
!J«ssia  Forakalii,  is  the  C.  iauceolata  of 
>kal  and  Lindley.  Grows  in  Fatme, 
dud  and  Mor,  and  called  *'  Suna"  by  the 
tbs. 

}assia  obovata,  Culladon.  A  native  of 
ica,  from  Senegal  to  the  Nile.  Grows 
Fezzan,  Egypt,  from  Cairo  to  Assouan, 
)ia,  in  the  Adel  country  near  Sultailli, 
lert  of  Suez,  Syria,  Kaira  in  Gnzerat, 
than  near  Delhi,  in  the  Rangurh  Valley 
r  Peshawar,  and  in  Mysore, 
he  Sennas  of  commerce  are  called  (1.) 
ntveUi/  Senna ^  arranged  into  Saharunpore, 
lni8,;ind  Tinnevelly.  (2.)  Bomhatyor  common 
ianSenna  (SunaMnkhi).  (3.)  Alexandrian 
w.  (4.)  Tripoli  Senna.  (5.)  Aleppo  Senna. — 
ft.  Royle,  Mat,  Med, 
AS  SI  A,  Species, 

Ngoo-tha,  fiuBK. 
tree  of  Moulmein,  made  into  house  posts, 
t  and  bark  used  medicinally. — Cal,  CcU, 
1862. 
ASSIA,  Species, 

CKioo-gyee,  Burm. 
>inmon  in  the  plains  and  on  the  hills  of 
1,  wood  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  «&c., 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  57  lbs.  In  a  full 
n  tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  leogth 
e  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and 
ige  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the 
id  is  4  feet.  —Dr.  Brandis. 

J^SSIA,  Spsciis, 

Tanghaoi,  UniA. 
tree  of  Gumsur  and  Ganjam  ;  extreme 
it  40  feet,  circumference  3  feet,  height 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first 
:h  18  feet.  Used  in  Ganjam  for  posts 
raftere,   and  burnt  for  firewoods    It  is 
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CASSIA  AURICULATA. 

tolerably  common  in  Bodogoda,  but  seems  to 
be  scarce  in  Gumsur. — Captain  Macdonald. 
CASSIA  ABSaS,  Linn. 

Senna  absus,  Roxb.  EL  Ind, 

Hnb-us  Soudan,        An,     Cbusmak,  Pbmi 
Kiishmi  ziirk,              „       Cbuatnigah,  „ 

Chychm,  Eoyi'T.    Avarai  pattai,  Tam, 

Akakalifl,  Ga.     Cbukuddi  patta,       Tai,. 

Cbakgoo,  Hind. 

Tills  small  biennial  or  triennial  shrub  is 
extremely  common  ;  the  powdered  seeds  are 
used  as  an  application  in  cases  of  chronic 
opthalmia.— /i:o^/tf,  p,  184.      O'Sh.  p.  309. 

CASSIA  ACUTIFOLIA,  Dtlisle.  Esen. 
Eberm. 

Bombay  Seona. 

This  grows  in  Arabia  Hud  Africa.  Dr.  Royle 
remarks  that  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceolata,  and 
this  plant  seem  the  same-  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
observed  that  this  species  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  senna  consumed  for  medical 
purposes  in  Europe.  It  is  much  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum  arghel,  Tephro- 
sia  apollinea,  and  Coriaria  myrtifolia. — 
O'Shaughnessy^  page  306.  Royle. 

CASSIA  iETHIOPICA.  See  Cassia  plants. 

CASSIA  A  LATA,  Linn.   W.  <fc  A.  W.  I. 


SeTmaalata,A'or6.  Royle, 
Cassia  bracteata.  Linn. 

Dad  raardan  Bbno.  Hind. 
Sin  bo  me-dza-li  £uaM. 
Mai  ssa  lee  gy«e  „ 

Velaiti  agati  Duk. 

Ring  worm  nhrub,  £no. 
Winged  cassia  „ 

Broad  leavt* d  cassia 


II 


Casslaherpetic8t/acg. 

Dif%  mardaa  Hnra 

G'liog-gaog  Malay.. 
Pako  g'ling-gang      „ 

Dwipagijstia  Sans. 

Simi  agati  Tam. 

Sima  avisi  Tiu 
Metta  tamara  „ 

It  is  a  stunted  shrub,  pretty  only  when  in 

flower.     The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed 

with  lime  juice,  are  valuable  in  ring-worm. 

The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  rubbed  upon 

the  eruption,  in  many  cases  remove  it.    The 

whole    plant  is   used   by  the   Tamuls  as  a 

remedy  in  venereal,  in  poisoned  bites,  and  as 

a  general  tonic.  This  species  bears  a  profusion 

of  gaudy,  yellow  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  foe 

its  medicinal  properties  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

An  ointment  prepared  from  its  fresh  leaves  is 

I  almost  a  specific  in  ring-woroL — Beng.  Phar,^ 

pageZ3S.  Voigt.  MasoH.O*Sh,p.  308.  Ainslie^ 

p.  109. 

CASSIA  AURICULATA.     Linn.,  Roxb., 
W.  ik  A. 


Senna  auricnlata. 
Tarwar  Hind. 

Taugayree  Can. 

Matura  Tea  tree  Eno.  ?  P 
Tannei^s  cassia        Eiia 
Mayhari  Sams. 

Its  wood. 


Roxb,    Flor,  Ind. 
Talopodo  Sans. 

It  anna  wara  Singh. 

Banua  wara  „ 

Avarai  maram  Tam. 

Tangedu  chettn       Tbl. 

Its  bark. 
Averai  patte.    Tam. 
in  the  sterile  tracts  of 


Taogada  karra.    Tbl. 

Grows  abundantly 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Deocan.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning, 
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CASSIA  BARK. 


CASSIA  CINNAUOMUU. 


And  the  steins  to  make  native  tooth-braehes ;   flavour  are  those  of  cassia.    Mr.  Hftrn  i.^ 
with  the  bark  a  soft  aad  durable  leather  may  '  mentioned  that   the  best  cassia-ltgiift  ii  rf 


be  turned  out.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  indigenous  astringents  of 
Southern  India  for  this  purpose.  All  parte 
of  the  plant  have  much  astringency,  and  Reem 
to  possess  no  other  property.  In  the  south 
of  Ceylon  its  leaves  are  infused  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea.  Its  twigs  are  held  in  the  hand, 
or  applied  to  the  head  for  the  coolness  they 
impart — 0' Shaughneuy ,p.  30d,  AiruUe,  1132, 
K.  K  J.  B, 

CASSIA  BARK.     Cassia  lignea. 


Lat. 


Kwei  Pe 
Darchini 
Eiddah  of 

Ex.  xxs.  24 
Kinnatnon 


Chin. 

DUK. 


Heb. 


M 


Malay. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 


Ketaioth  of  Pa. 

xlv.  8 
Kayu  mania 
Lawanga  pattai 

Do.       patta 

Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxx.  24. 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  under  the 
words  kiddah  and  ketsioth,  but  it  is  not  yet 
-decided  what  plants  produce  the  cassia  of 
commerce.  Dr.  Wight  is  of  opinion  thnt 
coarse  barks  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  could 
not  be  passed  as  true  cinnamon,  are  classed  as 
cassia.  The  Chinese  cassia  is  from  Cinnamon 
aromaticum,  Nees  and  Esenb,  and  Citmamo- 
mum  Zeylanicum  ;  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  some  length  (p.  542). 
concurs  as  to  the  Chinese  cassia  being  one 
of  the  producing  plants^  but  adds  that 
there  are  several  distinct  sources.  At  pre- 
sent this  bark  is  produced  in  Java,  on  the 
Malabar  coa^t,  in  the  South  of  China,  and  in 
Cochin  China,  and  Dr.  Hassall  mentions 
that  the  several  kinds  of  cassia  are  thus  de- 
scribed in    Pereira's   *'  Materia  Medica." 

*'  1.  China  Cama-lignea,  sometimes  called 
China  cinnamon,  in  the  best  kind.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Singapore,  rarely 
from  Canton  direct.  Mr.  Reeves  says  vast 
<)uantities  of  both  cassia  buds  and  cassia  lig- 
nea  are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
prdvince  of  KwHng-se,  whose  principal  city 
(Kwei  Sin  Too),  literally  the  city  of  the 
forest  (or  grove)  of  cassia  trees,  derives  its 
name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  around  it. 

'*The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  much 
thicker  bark  (which  they  call  Gau  Kwei  Pe), 
unfit  for  the  European  market,  but  they  es- 
teem it  so  highly  as  to  pay  nearly  ten  dol- 
lars per  pound  for  it.  A  very  fine  quality 
is  occasionally  met  with,  and  commands  the 
enormous  price  of  100  dollars  per  catty  (one 
pound  and  three  quarters).  A  speoimen  of  it 
furnished  by  Mr.  Reeves,  is  straight,  semi- 
cylindrical,  eleven  inches  long,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-sixth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Externally  it  is 
warted,  and  covered  with  crustaceons  lichens. 
Internally  it  is  deep  brown,  its  odonr  and 
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in  the  thurd  or  fourth  moon,  the  second  r 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon. 

"  2.      Malabar     Cuiiuiligfua.    1>> 
brought  from  Bombay;  it  is  thicker  and  rc^ 
than  that  of  China,and  is  more  subject  u '  . 
packing ;  heoce  each  bundlo  requires  afeptn-i 
iuKpection.     It  may,   p«rha|«,  be  C(«ir^  : 
namon,  for  Dr.  Wight   states  that  the  n^ 
of  the  tilder  branches   of  the  genoiue  i    . 
nion   plant  is   exported   from  the  )iu:^ 
Coast  as  cassia. 

**  3.     Manilla  Camalignea. — Thii.  U  i . 
informed,   is  usually  sold   in  bond  for  c . 
nental  consumption.    He  had  received  &  *i  • 
pie  of  bark    ticketed  *  cassia  vera  fr-  ts  V 
nilla,'  the  epidermis   from    which  v&a  ia 
fectly  removed. 

"  4-     Mauritiuf  Cassia-lignea. — ^Tbii  ♦ 
casionaliy  met  with."' — RoyU^  p.  542.    li 
ris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  BibU.     HauaHi  F^i  .•- 
iU  Adulttratiout. 

CASSIA  BERRIES,  or  DalchiniBer^ 
are  produced  in  the  Nnggur  districts  c(  V: 
sore  from  the  same  plant  as  the  Cassti : .  i 
The  berries  are  an  article  of  trade  is  .:' 
Nuggur  division  of  Mysore. — Dr.  J.  E  » 
Patrick.    Eohde,   MSS. 

CASSIA  BICAPSULARIS.    Uw. 

Syn. 
Senna  bicapsularis.  Boxb. 
Six-leaved  Gaaaia,     Eso. 
A  shrub   of  the   West   Indies  tod  ^>  • 
America,  domesticated  in  India. 

CASSIA  BRACTEATA.  Libs.  i^jM 
Cassia  alata.     Linn. 

CASSIA  BUDS. 


Flos  Laari  Gitie  t 
FluTM  de  CMM     i 
Siroaga-pa 
Nageah-ala 


Kwei  taae  Chin. 

Raaielblamen  DuT. 

Kagkeasur  Guz. 

Tej  p  utka-phul  H  ikd  . 

Cassia  buds  are   the   immature  iw^ 
a  Cassia   Or  Cinnaraouiom,  native  o!  C*- 
China,  and   an  inferior  kind  of  cubu    - 
known  as  Lavanga-pu,  is  found  in  M»i 
What  are  the  genus  or  species  that  t5** 
are  as  yet   undetermined.     Caasia  ba.*  - 
now  being  largely  exported  from  the  ^^^ 
Coast  of  India,  and   it  is   a  apioe  gr?'  ^' 
favour,  but  still  less  known   than  i»  «sc«f 
M.  E.  J.  R.    Dr.  CUgkorn^s  B^pm^    '' 
BoyU.    Ainstie, 

CASSIA  BURMANNI,    Syn.  of  O^ 
oboyata. 

CASSIA  CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawoi  kuroBodo.    Sixea* 

Under  these  names,  Mr.  Mendif  Amr 
a  wood,  used  for  oommon  hoose  boildi^  :- 
poses.   The  trse  grows  in  the  CMiUal  pn*^ 
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CASSIA  ELONGATA. 


CASSIA  LANCEOLATA. 


f  Ceylon.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  39  lbs.,  and  it  I  3.  CASSIA  FORSKALII. 


I  esteemed  to  last   20  years. — Mr.  Adrian 
fendU. 

CASSIA  COROMANDELIANA.     Jacq. 
yn.  of  Cassia  sopbora.     Linn. 
CASSIA  CUNEOPHYLLA.    Koen.  Syn. 
Cassia  glauca.     Linn, 

CASSIA  ELONGATA.     Lam.      Lisank. 
Cfti'sia  lanceolata.     Royle, 
„      officinalis.     Ocertn,  Roxb,  PL  Ind, 
„      smna.     Roxh.  Ih  B, 
Senna  officinalis.     Roxb,  Fl.  Ind. 
am  plant  Enq.  I  Sauna  makhi    Auab., 

iinj'Telly  wnna        „      |  Hind. 

This  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
e  general  opinion  is  that  the  plant  is  indi- 
uous,  but  others  believe  it  to  be  only  na- 
ralized,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  iden- 
al  with  the  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forskal. 
•  Royle  cultivated  this  plant  at  Saharun- 
re,  and  Dr.  Qibson  near  Poonah,  Dr.  Wight 
ir  Madras,  and  Mr.  Hughes  near  Tinne- 
ly.  Dr.  Boms  also  noticed  it  near  Kaira. 
e  plants  in  these  situations  yield  a  drug 
ite  eqnal  in  value  to  the  best  imported 
na.  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  Cassia  elon- 
a,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the 
>e.  The  senna  of  commerce  is  obtained 
in  several  plants,  viz  : 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS,  called  Bombay 
Senna,  also  Sunna  Mukki. 
Stw. 
Cassia  lanceolata,  Forskal. 
Cassia  medica,  ForskaL 
Sennas  mecce  Lohajse,  Forth. 
Cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India, 
'be  three  following  plants  a,  6,  c,  seem  the 
e»  viz.  : 

a)    Cassia  blongata.  Tinnevelly  senna. 

Stn. 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Royle, 
Cassia  officinalis.     Gcertn. 
ultivated  by  Dr.  Royle   at   Sahariinpoor, 
hy  Df.    Gibson  near  Poonah,  by   Dr. 
Wight  near   Madras,  and    Mr.   Hughes 
near    Tinnevelly,   also   noticed   by   Dr. 
Burns  near  Kaira. 

yj    Cassia  lanceolata.  Neuter.  A.lez- 
audrian  Senna. 
Syn. 
C.  acutifolia.     Hayne,    Nets.    Eber, 
lis  grows  in   the  valley  of  the   desert, 
sonUi  of  Syene. 
'.J     Cassia  acutifolu.   DeLile.  Eten, 

Ebtvm, 
)mbay  Senna.  Grows  in  Araba  and  Airica. 
ASSIA  OBOVATA.    Mkrat, 

Stn. 
Cassia  ssthiopica.     Gwbourt^ 
lenna  of  Tripoli 
ene  de  Tripoli, 
trows  in  Hubia  and  Fezzaa, 
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Syn. 

Cassia  lanceolata.  Farks,    Lind, 
Cassia  ligustrina.  Batka.  Snna  :  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 
4.  CASSIA  Ol^OYMHA.Colladon^O'Sliaugh- 
nessy^  page  306.     See  Cassia  plants. 
CASSIA  ESCULENTA.    Roxb.  In  E.  I. 
M.  Syn.  of  Cassia  aophora. 
CASSIA  ETHIOPICA.  See  Cassia  elongata. 
CASSIA  EUCALYFrOIDES.      See  Cas- 
sia.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIA  FiETIDA     Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cas- 
sia occidental  is.     Linn, 

CASSIA  FiETlDA.      Salisb.    Syn.     of 
Cassia  tora,     Linv. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  Syn.  of  Cathartocai- 
pns  fistula. 

CASSIA  FLORIDA. 

May-za-loe.  Bvrk. 
Cultivated  rn  British  Burmsh,  heartwood 
almost  black,  used  for  helves,  walking  sticks, 
mallets,  <&c.,  (be.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  68. 
In  a  full  grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk,  to  the  first  bianch,  is  15 
feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  6  feet.  Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that 
the  Cassiaflorida  in  Tenasserim  hns  wood  ^  not 
inferior  to  ebony." — Drs.  Brandisand  Mason. 
CASSIA  FORSKALII. 

Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata.     Lind, 

Cassia  lignstrina.     Batha, 
Suna.  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme* 
CASSIA  GALLINARIA.  Collad.  Syn.  of 
Cassia  tora,     Linn, 

CASSIA  GLAUCA.  Ltnn.  Lam.  W.  and  A. 


Cassia  arboresoeHB,  Vahl. 
cuneophylla,  Kokn. 


Cassia  SiirattenBis  Bus  M. 

^     sulpfaiireaDKCAND 

S4*nna  arborea,  nan  Rheede,    Roxb. 

Wellia  tagera,  Maleal. 
Sulphur  flowered  Kondi*  tantepu  Chettu,  TiL. 

Cassia  Eko. 

A  small  tree  with  large  sulphur  yellow 
flowers,  grows  in  Burmafa,  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  Its  bark  mixed  with  sugar 
and  water  is  given  in  diabetes,  and  its 
bark  and  leaves,  mixed  with  cummin  seed, 
sugar  and  milk,  in  virulent  gonorrhoea. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.  Auctobum. 

Cassia  acutifolia,  Eeyne,  Nees,  Ebe}*m. 
Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  south 
of  Syeue.  But  Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  C. 
acutifolia,  C.  elongata  and  this  seem  the 
same,  and  he  describes  them  all  as  Cassia 
officinalis. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.   Royle. 

Cassia  elongata.     Lam,  Lisane. 


Suds, 
Sanapat, 
Sana  makki, 


Arab. 
Beno. 

HXKB. 


Tax. 
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Nilaveri, 

Nelapoona, 

Kelft  tanghadoo,       Til. 


»» 


Selikeh, 

Ar. 

Ngn-8i, 

BURM. 

Kwei  Pie, 

Chin. 

Dar-chioi, 

Dek. 

Moedercaneel 

DUT. 

Hoat-Kasaie, 

)i 

Cassia  Bark, 

Eno. 

Casse  en  bois, 

Fr. 

Kassien  rinde, 

Gbr. 

Dalchiui,       Gvz 

.  Hind. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLU. 

CASSIA  HERPETICA.  Jacq.  Syn.  of 
Caasia  alata.     Linn, 

CASSIA  INDICA.  Poia.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
sophora.     Linn, 

CASSIA  INERS.    See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  LENHOSA.PoRT.  Cassia Lenosa. 
Sp.     Cassia  Hgnea. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA. 

Kayu  rnaoisChinaM  ALAT. 

Kayn-legi,  „ 

Havanga,  Malbal. 

Siiigrowla,  Nep. 

Cassia  leahosa.    Port. 

Tuj,  Sans. 

Twacha? 

Tamala  patra,       ,, 

Mukalla,  Sinoh 

Dawiil  Eurundu,    ,, 
Tej.  Hif'D.  Pkrs.    Cassia  lenosa.       Sp. 

Cassiglioa,  It.  Lawaoga  pattai.    Tam. 

Cassia  liguea,        Lat.  ,,        patta,  Tel. 

Kayu-manis,  Malay. 

— Ainslie*8  Mat.  Ind.  p.  8.  Dr,  Boyle  Mat 
Med,  Dr.  O^Shaughnes$yy  Beng,  Dis.  See 
Oassift  Bark. 

CASSIA  MEDICA.  See  Cassia  plants. 

CASSIA  NITIDA.     See  Cassia. 

CASSIA  NODOSA.  Knotted  Cassia.  Ca- 
thartocarpus  nodosas. 

CASSIA  OBOVATA,  Merat. 

Cassia  ^thiopica,  Ouibourt- 
Senna  of  Tripoli. 
S6u6  de  Tripoli. 
One  of  the   species  yielding  the  Senna  of 
commerce ;  grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 
CASSIA  OBTUSA,  Roxb.  W.dj.fA,  WJc. 
Cassia  obovata.      Wal', 

„    BurmaDoi     ,,      WighL 
Soma  obtusa.     Boxb, 
Nela  taogedu,    Tel. 
It  is  indigenous  in  Mysore,   Egypt,   Suez, 
Nubia,  and  Central  Africa.  The  leaves  furnish 
the  Aleppo  and  Italian  drug.     A  nearly  allied 
species,  the  C  obtusa^  is  common  on  the  dry 
uncultivated    lands    of   Mysore. — O'Shaugh- 
nesst/9  page  307. 

CASSIA  OCCIDENTALIS,  Linn.  W.  and  A. 
Senna  occidentahe*.    Boxb, 
Cassia  Hophora.     Wall, 
Cassia  faeti  da.    Boxb. 


Kashanda 
Kasioda 


Tkl. 


n 


Ka  lau,  BuRM. 

Peya  veri  Tam. 

Paya  vera  Mal. 

Common  in  Bengal,  small,  very  offensive, 
used  in  cutaneous  maladies,  and  also  aperient 
Bozburgh  gives  it  no  native  name.  Mr.  Mason 
has  occasionally  noticed  it  in  Tenasserim,  in 
native  cultivation  for  medicinal  uses.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  India  from  the  West 
Indies. — Mason.    O^^haughneMy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 

Chakowar,  Hind.   |  Jangli-powar,  Hnro. 

According    to    Dr.     Irvine    (Gen.    Med. 

Top.    p,    131)  the  seed  of  this    plant  is 

used  in  medicine,  the  plant  is  scarce  about 
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CAS8IA  BOPHORA. 

Ajmeer,  is  prescribed  to  deaoae  tk  1^4 
in  an  entire  state :  when  the  ittds  r 
pounded  and  then  swallowed,  Tonnda; 
produced,  the  leaves  of  the  yoQDg  pUt  r 
eaten  as  a  vegetable  ;  are  also  applifdia:.^ 
cases.  It  is  very  common  iu  the  Dektu 
goats  and  sheep  are  fond  of  the  wa,  • 
seer  of  the   seed    costs    one    pice--/'*.  •. 

CASSIA   OBTUSIFOLIA.     Bcu.  1» 
Syn.  of  Cassia  tore.     Linn. 

CASSIA  OBTICINALIS.    Goertk.  £  - 

« 

Cassia  Unceolata.    forskkL    RoyU, 

.  „       medloa  „ 

SeuQ8B  medicoQ  LohaitD         „ 
Senna  officinalis.     Koxh.    Fl.  /nd. 
Cassia  elongata.     Lem.    Liiant. 
lanceolata.    Boyle. 
Senn».    Boxb.    H.  Bueh. 
„      acutifolia.      Beyne.      Sett. 
Delife.    Etmn. 

Tinnevelly  Senna.         I  Al(*ianHnin  Seosi 
Bor.i bay  Senna.  |  Sunna  Mokki. 

Dr.  Er)yle  remarks  that  Cassia  eIoa.*u 
C.  lanceolata  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the  lU 
plants.  Be  describes  C.  officinalis  u r. r 
vated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India,  aoir 
the  C.  acutifolia  known  in  commene, 
Bombay  Senna,  Suna  MakkL  TIm  C  t » 
gata,  known  as  Tinnevelly  Seona,  vu  •!.'^ 
vated  at  Saharunpore,  Poonab,  near  M»in^ 
near  Tinnevelly  and  Kaira,  and  C.  lu^- 
lata,  as  growing  in  the  valleys  of  the  iai 
south  of  Syene,  and  known  asthcilcsA 
drian  Senna,  See  Cassia* 
CASSIA  OIL. 


it 


Ejrt 


: 


Tuj.ka>tel  Ex 

KulfakatdolMiLi-al 


Volatile  oil  of  cas- 
sia bark  Exo. 
Casuia  Oil  «, 

This  volatile  oil  is  obtaiued  by  distdlai 
of  the  Cassia  Bark.  It  is  brooghfsf 
China  via  Singapore. 

CASSIA  PODS.    See  C«sna  fistuli 
CASSIA  PURGANTO.    PoK-Caiifr 
carpus  fistula. 

CASSIA   PURPUREA.    Boxi.  kl  1 
M  Syn.  of  Cassia  sophera.     Linn, 
CASSIA  SEEDS.    See  Cassia  bodi 
CASSIA  SENNA.    Roxb.  R  R  ^  ' 
Cassia   elongata,   Lem.     Ligane.   3.-9 1'v^ 
plants.     Senna. 
CASSIA  SOPHORA,  Lnnff.    IT*:.-* 
Cassia  esculenta.     Boxb.  in  £.  J>  <^- 
purpurea        „  „ 

torosa.     Cav. 
Indica.     Poirn 
Coromacdeliana.     Jacq, 
sophoroidesL     ColUuL 
Senna  sophora,  Boxb.  FL  Indica, 

esculenta,  Roxh.  iL  34€l  ^^** 

Sonma  iiajiHW*  >;*^ 
Pmiavtfi  J*' 

KasamiidakiDQ.   -*- 
Fbidi  tang«ds, 
Nttti 


»t 


»> 


19 


9» 


l> 


ft 


Kalkasunda,        Bino. 
Kalkashinda, 
Round  podded 

Cassia,  Eiro. 

Ponam  tagera,    Mauul. 
C 
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CAS8ICANS  BARITA. 


CA8TANEA  INDICA. 


Grows  in  Bengal,  Assam  and  Moluccas, 

ylon,  Malay    Peninsula,  and   Peninsula  of 

athern    India.    Its    leaves    are    eaten  in 

Ties.    Bruised,  powdered  and  miied  with 

lej,  are  applied  to  ringworm   and  ulcers. 

e  bark  is  given  in  infusion  iu  diabetes.-^ 

Brown. 

CASSIA  SOPHOR A.      Wall.     Syn.     of 

wia  occidentalis.     Linn. 

JASSIA  SOPHOBOIDES.    Collad.  Syn. 

Cassia  sophora.     Linn, 

JASSIA  SULPHUftEA.     D.  C.   Syn.  of 

»iag]aaca.     Liitn. 

:A^SIA  SUMATRANA. 

za  lee  Burm:  |  Kyee,  BuBM.  of  MoulmeiQ 

ibayBlackwood  Eno.  j  Arremene  Sinoh. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  central  province  of 
j\o\\,  where  a  cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs 
lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is 
'6  used  for  furniture  and  house  building, 
s  plentiful  throughout  the  Hlaiiie,  Pegu 
Touughoo  forests,  and  is  very  plentiful 
icialiy  on  the  Mazalee  Chouug,  the  name 
which  is  derived  from  this  tree.  It  is 
1  in  house  building.  It  affords  a  very  strong 
<1  like  ebony. — Dr,  McClelland^  Mr, 
\di$,  CaLCat.  1862. 
JASSIA  SURATTiiNSIS.  Burm. 
fiiaglauca.     Linn, 

JASSIA  TAGARA.    Lam.     Syn.  of  Cas- 
tora.     Linn, 
!ASSIATORA.    Linn. 


CASSIGLINA:     It.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIM,  a  common  roahomedan  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  Kasim  AU ;  Mahomed 
Kasim. 

GASSIRI,  a  liquor  prepared  by  rasping  the 
root  of  Jatropha  manihot,  mixing  it  with 
water*  boiling  and  fermenting. — Birdw,  See 
Cassareep. 

CASSIS,  a  genus  of  shells,  many  species 
of  which  occur  in  India.  Cassis  rufa,  the 
great  red  shield  8hcll,  occurs  in  the  Maldives  ; 
it  is  brought  as  part  of  the  tribute  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  re-exported  to  Italy  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cameos. —  TenvanCi  Ceylon, 

CASSOWARY  BIRD,  See  Casuarius. Emu. 
CASSVIUMPOMIFERUM.Lam.  Rhbbdb, 
Syn.  of  Anacardium  occideutale. 

CASSYTA  FILIFORMIS.  Linn.  Roxb. 
Rheede, 

Calodium  Cochin -Chinense.     Lour, 


la  obtusif  olia.  Buitn. , 
Ind. 
fastida.  Salisb. 
galUuaria.  Collad, 


Sonua  tora.    Roxb, 
CoAttia  tagara.  Zum,     not 

Linn. 
SKDoa  tofoidea.         Roxb. 


bl        .         Ae. 
buda  £sNO. 

■ky-wai  BuHM. 

leaved  cassia  £no 
1  cauta  „ 

(aada  Hind. 


Tagara  Halsal. 

Prabunatha       Sans. 
Tukariini  Tam. 

Tagaahe  „ 

Tagaray  „ 

Taot«pu  chetta  Tjcl. 

ommon  all  over  the  plains  of  India  and 
.'enasaerim,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
t  weeds  in  the  country.  Its  leaves  are 
1,  mucilaginous  and  gently  aperient. 
Y  are  much  used  for   adulterating  senna, 

in  various  external  applications.  Tlie 
s,  ground  with  sour  butter-milk,  are  Uded 
i  excellent  effect  in  itchy  eruptions,  and 
'  are  used  in  preparing  a  blue  dye,  gene- 
'  fixed  by   lime- water.     The  root  rubbed 

pulp  with  lime-juioe  has  almost  specific 

ers  in  the  cure  of   ringworm.    Like  all 

illied  species  of  ca^sia,  this  seems  to  owe 

irtaes  to  its  astringency  alone. — 0*6Jhaugh' 

/,  p,  309. 

ASSIA  TOROSA.    Cav.  Syn.  of  Cassia 

ora.     Linn. 

ASSIA  TREE.    See  Cassia  buds. 

ASSICAliS  BARITA.  Syaof  Chalybasus 

disaeus* 
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Antara  valli  tige  Txl. 

Nuiu  t*ga  ,, 

Pachi  tige  ,, 

Pane  tiga  „ 


Akaah  bulli        BiSNO. 
Akaah-watl    of  Bombay. 
I  Cotton  ka  pnat  DUK. 
Akat-^ja  bulli      Malkal. 
Kottau  elle         Tam. 

The  leaves  are  put  into  butter-milk,  as  sea- 
soner6,and  are  chiefly  in  use  amongst  the 
brahmins  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula,— A  inslie*8  Mat,  Med,  p,  263. 

CASTALIA  EDULIS.  Salisb.  Syn  to 
Nyraphasa  edulis,  D.  C, 

CASTACALA,  a  division  of  time  equal  to 
the  a^th  part  of  a  Vicahi. —  fVarren. 

CASTA  N I  A,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Corylacem,  inhabiting  the  colder  parts 
of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Voigt  names  C. 
Cliinensis,  C  Indica,  C.  Rozburghii,  and  C. 
tribuloides.  Fortune  says  that  among  the 
woods,  he  met  with  the  Chiuese-chesnut  for 
the  first  time  in  China.  Dr.  Mason  says,  an 
indigenous  chesnut  tree  grows  in  Burmah  on 
the  uplands,  which  yields  abundantly,  and 
,  whose  fruit  is  sold  in  the  bazar,  but  they 
will  not  compare  with  the  French  chesnutSy 
nor  even  with  the  American  chincapin.  There 
are  two  species  cultivated  on  the  China 
hills.  One  somewhat  like  the  Spanish,  pro- 
duces fruit  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Spanish  chesnut.  The  other  is  a  delicious  little 
kind,  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  common  hazel -nut.  Large  quantities  of  both 
kinds  were  procured  by  Fortune^  and  sent  on 
to  India  iu  Ward's  cases,  and  many  hundreds 
of  plants  reached  India.  The  Chinese  chesnut 
may  now  be  considered  naturalized  on  the 
hills  of  India,  and  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt 
make  its  appearance  in  the  markets  amongst 
other   fruits. — Fortune's    Residence,    Mctson. 

Voigt. 
CASTANEA  INDICA.  Roxb. 

I'hMtKbya.    BaRM. 

A  tree  of  Nepaul  and  the  Himalaya,  of  Chit- 
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CAST£. 


CASTB. 


Yajas.  10.    From  that  were  prodund  hrai 
and  all  antmaU  having  two  rows  of  teeth,  coii 
goats  and  sheep.    1 1 .    When  (or  offered  rn  • 
Purasha,  into  how  many  parts  did  thcj  dif.!- 
him  ?    What  was  his  mouth  1   What  vse  Ls 
arms  ?     What  were  called  his  ejet  snd  in' 
1 2.   The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the  Bajaii % 
was  made   his  arms  ;  that  which  vu  tl*; 
Vesya  was  his  thighs :  the  Sudm  tpraaf^frra 
his  feet.    13.    The  moon  was  produced  fn« 
his  mind  (^f  anas)  the  Sun  from  his  eye  :2*ti 
and  Agui  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Vay«  {re 
his  breath.  14.    From  his  name  cunethcn 
mosphere  ;  from  his  head  the  sky;  from  u 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quvtci 
so  they  formed  the  worldp.*'    The  compift 
tively  late  date  of  this  hymn,  is  evident  fr  c 
the  mention  uf  the   Sama  and  Yajnr  \ti\ 
(Yer.  9)  but  it  is  older  than  other  accrr/i 
whicb  are  given  us  in  Manu  and  the  Mal»> 
haratn,  when  the  mystical  significance  of::? 
storj  disappears,  and  the  caAtes  are  represet  t:i 
as  literally  proceeding  from  Rrah nan's  ^o* 
Even  when  this  origin  of  the  castes  had  bn: 
receivedi  and  the  supremacy  of  the  bnhsBu* 
established,  it  was  still  considered  poscb^t : 
rise   by    means  of    morti6cation   frum  *i' 
Kshatriya  to  the  Bi-ahmanical  caste«  He  fi.i 
of  Visvamitra  and  other  Kshatrijas  Lit  s: 
been  inspired  Kishis,  to  whom  some  vi  'i.* 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  bad  been  nrt^ 
was  so  stubborn,  that  the  brabnians  even  i- 
ter  this  ascendancy  could  only  ponriu  f «» 
by  accounting  for  it  in  their  own  way. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  says  that  about  the  mi: 
and  seventh  century,  the  divisions  of  cu>*:i 
were  secular,  not  religions.  In  former  tiircs  p 
says,  the  four  clasi^es  existed,  equally  aniaj- 
the  buddhist  and  hiudus  of  India,  aa  tltf;  ■■ 
Kshatriyaa  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen.  The   at  this  day  amongstthe  bnddhists  of  CVj  ■ 
allusion  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the   andamongstthe  Jainsofthepeniusalaiiaw:  ■ 
five  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may  '  temples  even  brahman  priests  may  be  ( .*i 
mean  the  four  castes  of  Aryans  and  a  fifth  of ,  officiating  f  Elliot* $  Hut.  of  Imdw.J  Vnii  '^ 
the  barbarians.    But  there  is  one  hymn  in  the  persons  of  almost  every  separate  calia:  ' 
Veda,  known  as  the  Purusha  Sukta,  which  re-   separate   race   belonging  to  separate  (^"^ 
presents  the  brahman  as  superior;  though  it   only  a  notice  of  a   few  can  be  made, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  legend  on   that   tradesmen   and   artiams  of   India  are  w  : 
subject  in  its  latter  form.    It  is  given  as  fol-   all  associated  in  classes   or  secU  or  cvf  . 
lows  in  Mr.  Muir's  Sanscrit  texts  (p.  7),  and 
is  a  mystical  description  of  existences  from 
original  being,  under  the  similitude  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  as  a  mental  sacrifice.    Ver.  7.    This 
Tictim  Purusha,  bom  primeval ly,  they  immo* 
lated  on  the  sacrificial  /rrass :  with  him  as 
their  oblation,  the  Gods,  S^dhyas,  and  Kishis 
sacrificed.   8.    From  that  universal  oblation 
were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He 
produced  the  animals,  of  which  Vaya  is  the 
deity,  both  wild  and  tame.    9.    From  that 
univeraal  sacrifice  were  produced  the  hymns 
called  Bich  and  Saman,  the  ]Kretre8,  and  the 
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tagong,  Khassya,  Rangoon,  Pegu  andToun- 
ghoo,  the  edible  nut,  Nikiri,  Hind,  is 
compared  to  indifferent  filberts  ;  the  wood 
is  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany. — Drs. 
Jioyle,  p.  345.  McClelland^  Maton,  Voigt  276. 
O'Shaughntssyn  p-  607. 
CASTANEA  MARTABANICA. 

Theetkhya  Burm.    |  Zi  tba  Bubm. 

Nome  ofTAVOY.  | 

This  tree  of  Moulmein  and  Martaban,  grows 
all  down  to  the  sea  shore  of  Tenasserim. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  lake  chesnuts. — Mason. 
Galcut.Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CASTANEA  TRIBULOIDES.    Lindley. 

Wet-theet-kja.     Burm. 
A  tree  of  the  Nepaul  and  Khassya  Hills, 
and  of  Burmab. 
CASTANOSPERMUM  AUSTRALE. 

Moreton  Bay  Chesoiit.     Eno. 
This  tree  grows  to  a   height   of  thirty  or 
forty   feet,   and   has   been    introduced   into 
India  from  Australia. 

CASTE.  The  first  institution  of  hindoo  society 
which  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Borra- 
daile  counted  the  castes  in  Surat  in  A.  D. 
lS27,he  found  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  them 
was  more  or  less  restricted  frum  private  inter- 
course with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  inter- 
marry, nor  even  eat  the  same  food,  nor  drink 
the  same  water.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
caste,  and  the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure. 
Bunsen  (in  569;  says  the  system  of  caste  seems 
to  have  become  completely  formed  B.  C.  3000, 
during  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pum,  and  the  system  of  caste,  he  adds,  was  in 
full  force  when  the  Code  of  Manu  was  compos- 
ed.  In  the  Vedic  hymns  nothing  appears  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In  some,  brah- 
mans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  subject  to  the 


who    do    not    intermarry,    and   •eld'.c  * 
with  others.   Amongst  these,  may  be  ris*: 
the   Banjara,  or  wandering  grain  nscM-t 
the  Bhattharior  cook  ;  Cbichri  orscaftf:^ 
the    Dhor  or  currier    and    leather   t*^**- 
Dhangar  or  shepherd  ;  Erkalvadu  or  t«**** 
maker  ;  Oaoli  or  dairyman  ;  Kalaigar  or  -• 
man  ;    Kassar  or  brazier  ;  Khanjar  or  | 
terer  :  Ladaf  or  Cotton  seller ;  Lar-kajp*i  ? 
beef  salesman  ;  Lai  begi  or  scaveDgtfS  ;  t^ '  • 
or  blacksmith  ;    Mookre  or  mealBsa «  ^7- 
leather  worker  ;  Racgrez  or  dyer ;  SaiU^  " 
or  cutler;  and  Sonar  or  goldwuth.   ^' 
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CASTE. 


CASTE. 


Edagni, 
Edagui  kula, 


6. 
c. 
d, 
t. 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


e  aJso  many  wandering  tradesmen  and  tribes, 
>stly  predatory, 

lu  the  south  of  InUtO,  the  five  artizan 
isaea  are  called  kaminalan,  kamaiar  or 
msalar,  and  Professor  Wil(«an  thinks  the 
•rd  Comsallar  may  be  derived  frura  the 
iiscrit  and  Hindi  Kans,  Bengali  Kannya, 
mixed  metal.  In  Madras  the  aitizauH 
the  Tamol  race  are  of  the  five  left-hand 
tes,  but  the  konsala  is  the  goldsmith, 
i  chief  of  the  five  left  hand  castes ; 
!  other  four  .ire  tiie  kanchari  or  bra-  ^  Eddayai, 
r,  kammari  or  blacksmith,  vadlangai  or 
penter,  and  kaai  or  stone  mason.  These 
srmarry  and  eat  together,  and  all  wear  the 
ar.  The  distinction  of  right  and  left  hand 
tes  is  peculiar  to  the  south  of  India.  It 
supposed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  be  of 
dern  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
Conjeveram,  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to 
ide  the  people  and  undergo  the  powers. 
:  ^ir  Walter  Elliot  is  of  opinion  that  the 
iration  into  right  and  left  hand  castes 
.  its  origin  in  the  violent  conversion  of  the 
ieut  races  from  buddhism  to  hinduism,  and 
^as  been  shown  a  figure  of  Hudha,  which 
artizan  caste  worship.  At  present  they 
D  to  worship  Viswakarma,  but  the  bulk 
n  to  recognise  Saiva  as  their  supreme 
y.  They  all  bury  their  dead  and  in  a 
ii)g  posture  like  that  of  Budha,  sitting 
I  the  head  of  the  dead  clo8e  to  the  sur- 
,  and  looking  to  the  north,  and  their  dis- 
t<)  tht*  brahmins  is  intense.  In  the 
iiiaala,  caste  had  certainly  nothing  to  do 
\  religion,  bat  related  solely  to  race.  It 
nongst  the  Taraulian  people  f  hat  the  right 
left  hand  sections  appear.  The  Idtin-kai 
dan-gai,  are  the  left  hand  caste,  and  the 
ni-gai  are  the  right  band  caste,  and  ac- 
ing  to  Professor  Wilson,  the  names 
appellations  of  riglit  hand  castes  vary  in 
Tent  parts  of  peninsular  India,  but  are 
illy  supposed  to  be  eigiiteen  in  number, 
essor  Wilson  names  them 
i*    Banijaga  or  trader. 

Okhaliga  or  cultivator. 

Jotiphuna  or  oilmaker,  employing  one 
bullock. 

Raiigajiva.  dyer  or  calico  printer. 

Ladara,  mahomedan  traders   and  ar- 
tificei-s. 

Giijerati,    bankers  from  Guzerat. 

Komati,     merchant    shopkeepers   of 
the  Vaisya. 

Jainfti  Jains. 

Kurubar,  shepherds. 

Kumbar,  potters. 

A  gaga,  washermen. 

Besta,   fishermen  employed  as  palan- 
qnip  bearers. 
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13.  Padma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 

14.  Naindu,  a  barber. 
1.5.     Upparanu,  a  tank  digger. 

1 6.  Cliitragara,  a  painter. 

17.  Golla,  a  cowherd. 

18.  Wallia,  or  l^areyan,  or  Paria,  who  is 
the  champion  for  the  right  hand  caste,  as  is 
the  Madaga  or  Sikoli  for  the  left  hand  caste. 

The  Left  Hand  caate. 


if 
ft 


Idangai, 

Id.au], 

Idakai. 


Tam. 


The  Kama  tic  enumerations   furnish  nine, 

}  VIZ. 

1.     Panchala  or  artizaiis. 
a.     Kammaranu,  blacksmiths. 
Badage,  carpenters. 
Kansagar,  braziers. 
Kallurtiga,  stone-cutters. 
Akasale,  goldsmiths. 
Berisethi,  traders. 
Devangada,  weavers. 
Gauigar,  oil-makers. 
Gollur,  money  carriers. 
Paliwan,  and  Palawan,  cultivators. 
Beda,  hunter,  fowlers. 
Madiga,   tanners,    curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers. 

The  iiindu  races,  those  profeasing  some  part 
or  other  of  the  brahminical  creeds,  though  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  the  castes  to  which 
their  various  origins  gave  rise,  their  sectarian 
religious  views  are  now  also  sources  of 
Hcparation.  In  the  physiological  worship  of  the 
hindua,  for  instance,  while  one  class  of  sectari- 
ans, the  Sdvava  and  the  Lingaet,  worship  the 
form  of  lingam,  another  set  of  sectarians,  the 
Svikta,  worship  the  Yoni,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tantras.  The  Saktaare  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Dakshina  chari,  or  right 
hand  Sakta,  and  the  Varna  chara,  or  left  hand 
Sakta.  The  right  hand  worahip  is  public,  and 
addressed  to  the  goddessea  usually  adored,  but 
especially  to  the  forms  of  Durg:i,  Bhawani  and 
Parvati,  also  to  Lakshmi  and  Maha  Lakshmi 
and  others.  But  in  the  worship  of  the  left 
hand  divisions,  the  'i  antraka  impersonations 
of  Durga  as  Devi,  Kali,  Syaraa,  &c.,  or  a 
living  woman  representing  the  Sdkta,  the 
worship  is  private  and  impure,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  most  numerous  followers.  The 
Vira  S  uviv,  who  are  known  as  the  jungam,  also 
as  the  Lingaet  or  Linghadari,  from  wearing 
the  lingatn  always,  and  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  Ganarese- speaking  tract,  ought  not, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  to  have 
any  caste  distinctions  ;  but  they  are  the  most 
bigoted  of  all  the  hindu  sects,  and  their  caste 
distinctions  are  those  of  trade  and  avocation, 
.  and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Among  the  Jains, 
I  whose  religion  consists  principally  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  austerities,  and  in  avoiding  to  destroy 
lifOi  caste  restrictions  are  not  prescribed, 
nevertheless  they  too  retain  the  practice  of 
caste  divisions  and  the  Sbrawuk  practice 
many  usages  common  to  other  hindoos. 
if  a  Jain  come  into  contact  with  an  outcast, 
be,  like  the  hind  a,  touches  fire  or  water  to 
purify  biniself  ;  if  he  have  occasion  to  receive 
any  thing  from  a  pariah,  he  causes  the 
pariah  to  set  it  down  on  the  ground,  and 
purifies  it  with  Qre  or  water,  before  he  takes 
it  up.  Even  shepherds  and  Koolees  incur 
pollution  by  touching  the  dherrace,  which  they 
remove  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in  Qooze- 
rat,  in  August  1853.,  "the  shepherds,  Bhug 
wen  and  Rodi  V  said  a  Koulee,  *'  came  to  me, 
and  said  they  had  both  touched  dhers,  and 
became  impure,  and  asked  me  to  give  them 
fire.  I  took  a  lighted  coal  out  of  my  h<>okah, 
and  each  of  them  touched  his  forehead  with  it. 
I  threw  it  down, and  they  then  took  my  hookah, 
and  smoked."  In  other  words,  they  were 
then  purified,  other  »-ise  he  could  not  have 
given  them  his  hookah.  If  a  Sudra  hindoo 
ask  a  drink  of  a  brahmin,  it  will  be  given  in 
a  braes  vessel,  but  from  si  distance,  the  brah- 
min stretching  forwards  and  placing  the  pot 
between.  It  is  returned  similarly,  but  before 
receiving  it  buck,  water  is  poured  over  to  purify 
it.  No  oue  of  the  helot  races  can  enter  the 
house  of  a  hindoo,  but  he  will  stand  Ht  a  dis- 
tance and  shout  out  his  message.  These  are 
all  illustrations  of  the  usual  operation  of  caste 
in  India,  which  has  held  its  own  in  the  reli- 
gious, social,  and  political  changes  of  3000 
years.  Since  railways  and  steam  boats  have 
been  running,  and  the  educational  system  of 
the  Brititih  has  equalized  all  clanses,  much  of 
the  dread  of  caste  defilement  has  disappeared, 
but  it  is  still  the  piominent  feature  in  every- 
day hindoo  life. — Forbes*  Hdi  Mala  or  Hindoo  _ 
Anaais,  VoLlU  p,  :}37-38.  Wilson's  (^los-\l^^'jr^^\/^^^^ 
sary.  Sir  H.  Elliots  Sup) elementary  Glossary, 
Forbes*  Rashala.  Sir  Waller  Elliot  in  Eth- 
nological Society's  Journa.  Ethnological  So- 
ciety* s  Journal, 

CASTEL  PELEGRINO.  The  modern 
village  Atlieb  is  the  first  place  towards  Jaffa  ; 
it  is  the  Castel  Pelegriuo  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  Beyond  tliat, 
its  columns  and  buttresseH,  a  confused  mass, 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks,  is  the  celebrated  city  of  Caesarea. 
— Skinner^s  OverU^nd  Journey,  Vol.  I.,  p,  96. 

CASTIGLIONIA  LOB  ATA.  Ruiz,  and 
Pav.  Syn,  of  Jatropha  curcas.   Linn, 

CASTILLEJIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants  grown  in  India. 

CASTIKQ  OF  METALS,  in  India,  is  very 
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largely  practised,  and  theprocesaesareof  gns! 
simplicity.     The  natives  generally  pre()cre  i 
model  in  wax,  which  is  embedded    in   u^s 
clays  which,  after  being  dried  in  the  sua.  * 
heated  in  the  fire,  the  wax  run  out,  and  ts-. 
metal  run  in.     A  much   better  plan,  vbrf? 
accuracy  is  required,  as  in  casting  a  bras«  1 1: 
or  box  for  a  large  screw,  is  to  cast  the  iai>k 
in  lead,  and,  having  bedded  it  in  day,  it  ou}. 
when  the  mould  is  dry,   be   melted   ai«d  1 1 
out,  and  the  metal  run  in.    Wax  models  all-  v 
the    moulds    to  shrink    in  drying,  and  t^? 
thread  of  a  screw  box  so  funned,    of  c*>-j^ 
does  not  correspond.     The  bebt  speciracsf  • 
native  casting  Mr.  Rohde  had  seen,  were  a  *?- 
of  figures  cast  at  Pettapore,  about  30  yt^- 
agii  for  the  zemiudar,  who  had  whole  ara^ 
of  such  in  bronze.     In  Mannbhmini,  in  CL-  *• 
Na<rpore,  much  ingetinity  is  displayed  iu  t.: 
mode  of  casting  articles  of  this  kind  in  hu/  •« 
net  work,  &c,     A  core  is  made  of  pl«»tic  o*-. 
all    carefully    shaped  to  the  internal  foriu  • 
the  Osh  or  other  object  to  be  imitated.     T.  i 
core  is  then  baked  and  indurated.     On  ti 
the   pattern   designed  to   be   represente^i  . 
formed  with  clean  bees*  wax.   This  done,  ^-) 
the  wax  having  cooled,  it   becomes  tt>ler.:   * 
hard.     SoftcUy  is   moulded   over  a)L     f.- 
whole  in  then  baked,  the   heatinj^   indurai.  . 
the  outer  coating  of  clay,   but   sufcenin/  v  • 
wax,  which  all  runs  out  of  the  moald,  \^\^-  : 
empty  the  space  occupied  by   it     The  m<z  a 
being  sufficiently  dried,  the   molten  hns^ 
then  poured  into  the  empty  spnoe,  and,   «;'- 
cool,   the   clay   is     broken   away,    wbeo 
figured  canting  is  seen.     These  are  nitt'*^  it 
after  the  casting,excepting  on  the  smoftii  - 
flat  surfaces  which  are   roughly   filed.— -f 
lihode  MS8,  Calcui.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CASTING  NETS  made  c.f  cotton  or  .J. 
fibrous  substance  are  in  extensive  nse  :z  • 
the  rivers  and  on  the  sea  shores  of  tht  S 
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Asbbutchi^gaik      Aa. 
Jund  Beduehtar    „ 
liivergeil  DUT. 

Castoreum         Fa. 
Ka^tttreuDt 


D«dc« 
Kattuit, 
Ran, 
Lat.    Gtiiid  bedusbUr  Tt' 


Bibergeil  Gaa.     ■  Babaw'ja  •triif»<''^ 

Goud-baduBtar  Hikd.     Kanturi               *** 

Castora  It.         •  Muuai 

Jubat  Halat.  I 

A  concrete  substance  obtained  fro  *'- 
smiiU  bags  in  the  jireputia]  foLices  (^  *  - 
beaver,  Castor  fiber,  of  both  ytxes,  Z 
Castor  of  North  America  is  iropyft^l  ^'^' 
India  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  had  i^cips. 
also  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  in  tiic  ^r  - 
pelago. — (yShaughnessy,  ;>.  614. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  *"-•'  •«*»=  "^ 
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ly  et  tNUt  Bhi 

BURM. 

[aile  du  Ricin 

Fb. 

iziiiD^  oh  I 

Gkr. 

rmndi-ka-tel 

Hind. 

randi 

if 

)Iio  di  ilicioo 

It. 

itivesia  tbe  liinda  mythology  are  the  As- 
m\  Kuroara.    See  Aswin,  Hindu,  Saraswati. 

CASTORA,  It.  Cfewtoreo.  Port  Sp.  Caa- 
oreuQi.  Lat.  Castor. 

CASTOR  FIBER.     See  Castfjr, 

CASTOR  MOSCHATQS.     See  Sorecid©. 

CASTOR  OIL.    Eko. 

luhnn  ul  kherwa  Ar.        Mioak  jarak        Ma  cat. 

Roghaii  bed-anjir  Pkbs. 
Kicinsoel  Sp. 

Chittamanak  yen  - 

Dai,  Tam. 

GhitU  amudam   Tel. 

Castor  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
le  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis  or  Pal  ma 
iriatt,  which  grows  in  all  the  warm  coun- 
ies  of  the  world,  and  in  tbe  south  of  Europe. 
,  is  usually  described  as  "  Gold  dravm  Gas- 
r  Oil"  which  is  understood  to  express  tbat 
e  oil  bas  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
Mt ;  and  hot  drawn  eaMor  oil,  when  the 
ed  is  suVijected  to  slight  dry  heat,  and  then 
essed,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  the 
stor  oils  of  commerce  are  ever  expressed 
)m  the  seeds  without  prior  dry  or  Biib8e< 
lent  water  heating.     There  are,  however, 

0  variet'efl  of  the  castor  oil  plant  grown  in 
dia,  tbe  large  and  the  small,  and  the  mode 

obtaining  their  respective  oils  may,  per- 
ps,  vary  in  different  districts.  One  mode  of 
t&ining  the  oil  is  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
)  husks  by  children  throwing  them  against 
vail,  then  bruise  them  by  tying  them  up  and 
tting  them  in  a  grass  mat.  In  this  state, 
)y  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  boiled  until  all 
}  oil  is  separated,  which  floats  at  the  top, 
i  the  refuse  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  then 
mmed  off,  and  put  away  for  use.  The  purest 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  crushing  the 
ds  in  horse-hair  bags,  by  the  action  of  heavy 
n  beaters.  The  oil,  as  it  oozes  out,  is 
ight  in  troughs,  and  conveyed  to  receivers, 
ence  it  is  bottled  for  use.  Castor  oil  is  used 
lamps  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Chinese 
said  to  have  some  mode  of  depriving  it  of 
medicinal  properties,  so  as  to  render  it  suit* 
e  for  calinary  purposes.  That  which  the 
•pie  of  Britain  import  from  the  East  Indiea 
kes  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Ceylon, 

1  is  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  ex- 
lingly  pore,  both  in  color  and  taste.  Cas- 
oil  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
ch  and  other  ports  in  the  Presidency,  and 
e-exported  to  England  and  France.  The 
ma  cbriati,  or  Castor-oil  plant,  is  very  ex- 
(ively  propagated  by  the  Karens,  who 
e  two  or  three  varieties.  Until  they  were 
rmed^  however,  by  the  missionaries,  they 
e  not  at  all  aware  of  the  medicinal  proper- 

of  tbe    plant ;    their  object  in  planting 
tree  being,  to  obtain  the  seeds  to  mix 
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with  their  dyes,  and  fix  their  colours. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  at  Lucknow  as  a  mix- 
ed crop.  It  is  sown  in  June  by  almost  all 
the  villagers,  not  extensively,  but  principally 
for  their  own  use.  Its  cultivation  can  be  ex- 
tended all  over  Gude.  This  oil  is  extracted 
by  bruising  the  seeds,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
water  ;  the  oil  is  afterwards  skimmed  off. 
This  is  the  only  seed  out  of  which  the  oil  is 
extracted  by  boiling,  as  in  this  case  it  is 
found  cheaper  than  the  method  used  for  other 
seeds  which  is  by  pressure.  The  cost  of  the 
seed  is  one  Rupee  per  maund,  and  the  price 
of  the  oil  is  from  2  to  5  seers  per  rupee,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the 
season.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  yielded  is 
about  half  the  weight  of  the  seeds  boiled;  it 
is  only  used  for  burning.  In  Cuttack,  the  plant 
is  grown  all  over  the  province,  a  good  deal  in 
patches  of  newly  cleared  laud  in  the  jangles 
of  the  Tributary  Slates  and  Sumbulpore. 
The  oil  is  extracted  in  two  ways.  It  is  used 
for  burning  and  culinary  purposes,  and  medi- 
cinally also.  The  native  methods  of  extracting 
oil  are  wasteful  and  tedious,  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive. Tbe  oil  obtained  from  the  large  seeded 
variety  is  sometimes  drawn  cold,  and  its  straw- 
colored  specimens  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  small  seeded 
variety.  It  in,  however,  more  usually  extract- 
ed by  heat,  and  forms  the  common  "  lamp 
oil"  of  the  bazar.  In  its  preparation^  the 
seeds  having  been  partially  roasted  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquify  the  oil,  are  then  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water  niitil  the  oil  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. The  roasting  process  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The 
price  of  this  oil  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  from  Rs.  1-1 00  to  Rs.  3-13-6 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending  31st  October 
18o4,  was  Rs.  2-8-6  per  maund.  The  ave- 
rage exports  of  six  years.  Gulls.  227,961  per 
annum.  The  small  variety  is  employed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  used  in  medicine.  For  a 
fine  kind  of  castor  oil  for  domestic  purposes, 
take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor  oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water.  Next 
mornii'.g  strain  this  water  off,  throw  it  away, 
and  put  the  nuts  into  a  second  quantity  of 
fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two  hours ; 
after  which,  strain  the  water  off,  and  throw 
it  away  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  husk  or 
outer  covering  being  removed,  the  nuts  are 
then  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  mat,  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
to  be  well  bruised  in  a  mortar  ;  add  to  the 
nuts,  thus  bruised,  ten  measures  of  water,  and 
set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil,  taking  care  to 
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keep  continually  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
pot,  until  all  the  oil  appears  at  the  top,  when 
it  is  to  be  carefully  strained  ofiF»  and,  after 
being  allowed  to  cool,  put  into  a  bottle  for 
use.  The  quantity  of  nuts  mentioned  in  the 
above  receipt  ought  to  yield  about  one  quart 
bottle  full  of  oil«  In  place  of  the  ten  measures 
of  plain  water,  the  same  quantity  of  co- 
coanut  water  may  be  used  :  it  is  supposed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  of  a  paler  and  finer  colour. 
As  with  other  coloured  substances,  filtering 
and  li^ht  soon  decolorizes  the  coloured  castor 
oil.  The  best  filtering  material  is  animal 
charcoal,  and  thesuu's  rays  finally  remove  all 
shade  of  colour. — Rhcde  MSS,  Gal.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANT.  Ricinus  com- 
munis. 

CACTRO.  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  Captain  in 
the  fleet,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Don 
Stephano  de  Gaina»  which  in  1540  sailed 
from  Goa  to  Suez,  with  the  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  galleys  there. 

CASUAllIA  POMANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya.    BURM. 

This  is  found  in  the  Pegu  districts,  but 
scarce.  Timber  strong  and  close- grained. 
Wood  white  coloured,  adapted  for  fancy  work 
and  cabinet  making. — McCUlland. 

CASUARINA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
of  trees,  called  oaks  by  the  colonists,  grow  in 
Australia,  the  C.  quadrivalvis  or  "  Oak,"  C. 
torulusa  or  "  Forest  Oak,''  C.  paludosa  or 
Swamp  Oak  or  Fir,  and  C.  suberosa  or  Cork- 
bark  Oak,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its 
bark.  One  of  the  casuarinas,  known  as  the 
Arroo  tree,  from  their  resemblance  are  usually 
called  firs  by  the  Europeans.  The  Mada- 
gascar namo  is  Filaof.  Whilst  every  other 
kind  of  vegetable  and  meat  is  eaten  with  the 
fingers,  cannibal  food  is  touched  only  with 
forks,  generally  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
Nokonoko  (Casuarina  equiseti folia,  FortL) 
or  the  vesi  (Afzetia  bijuga,  A.  Gray\  bearing 
ourious,  often  obscene  names,  and  having 
three  or  four  long  prongs.  The  reason  ^iven 
for  this  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of 
eating  is  a  widely  spread  belief,  that  lingers 
which  have  touched  bokola  are  apt  to 
generate  cutaneous  diseases  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tender  skin  of  children. 
Gallon's  Vacation  Tourists,  p.  268. 

CASUARINA  EQUISETIFOLIA. 

Sarv    ka  jbar    Dkkbani. 
Arroo  tree  of  the  Archipe- 
lago 
Fir  tree  of  the  English. 
Filaof  of  Madagascar. 


Filaof  of  Mauritius. 
Iron  wood  of  the  South 

Sea  Islands. 
Chouk  maram.        Tam. 
Serva  chettu.  Tbl. 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  India  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  is  now  well  establishedi  growing  freely 
and  ripening  seed  in  great  abundance.    In 
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general  appearance,    it  mnch  resembks  i. 
Larch  Fir, — it  grows  in    10   yemrs   to  u 
height  of  about  30  feet.    It  generally  f  •. 
very  straight,    and,  where  the   main  'i* 
is    broken    or    lopped    off,   throws  out  •• 
condaty    shoots  readily    which   are  u»i.; 
straight  and  erect.    It  thrives  best  iu  m 
tracts  along  the  sea  shore,  and  it  wocid  • 
desirable  to  plant  it  largely  on  the  sand  L.. 
north  and  south  of  Madras,  where  poiae  on 
bers  have  already  been  grown.     Hhe  v*^-. 
reddish  in  colour :  in  density  and  a^^-eira.  • 
it  somewhat  re^embleH  TriucomaUee.  It  Ua 
a  great  strain,  is  well  adapted  for  posts,  & . 
is  said  to  bear  submersion  in  water  verj  *:  - 
The  bark  contains  tannin,  and  a  br<»wa  h 
has  lately  been  extracted  from  it  by  M .  *hr. 
L'Epine  of  Pondicherry.   On  the  whole,  t^ 
tree  well    deserves  extensive  cultivatiov   . 
sandy  tracts,  where  it  grows    readily.  I: 
a  favourite  avenue  tree;  and,  kept  atuii'i 
forms  a  beautiful  hedge.    Much  of  the  m^*'' 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peniiiScU 
India    might    be    planted    with   it.     T 
tree  has  been  very  extensively  aod  pr  6**«  ; 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  r.'«& 
dency,  on  the  coast  and  inland,  bat  the  hr» 
of  a  largo  species  of  Acheta  bus  caused  qi^« 
injury   to   plantations  near   Madras.    lev 
peared  suddenly    in  September    1867.   T:* 
larvse   burrow  iu   the  sand   in  sabtemcs^ 
passages,  and  during  the    night    the  lari  i 
emerge  from  the  sand,  and  crawl  up  the  yt^;  I 
trees,  generally   biting  off  the  youx^  sLr^ 

J/  R  J  ji 

CASUARINA  MURICAT-V.  Roxb. 

H'ten-roo.  Bubm.  I  Beef  wood.  I' 

Fir  Tree  of  the  English  in  I  Club  wood  of  TaL  * 

India.  Hari.  B.".' 

Tinian  Pine.  „        [ 

This  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Deki^' 
where  it  was  introduced  about  1830.    I:  :>  • 
native  of  Chittagong,  is  the  only  ^>edo  s  - 
genous  to  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  has  be« 
diffused  over  Bengal.    In  Tenasseris.  i*  -  i 
found  only  in  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  Uit  -  • 
board  and  never  inland.    In  geuenl  cur  A 
it  resembles  the  pine,  but  it  is  ofaokorr  ai«-  * 
der  figure!  and  more  elegant  io  m^^*^  - 
Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that  in  TessMCRB  rc  .• 
a  remarkable  tree,  growing  eighty  M  hui 
and  spreading  out  without  a  leaf  of  op*<nac 
but  its  numerous  fine  knotted  bnnchl^-i 
mantled  with  brilliant  green,  and  bi^gs^  4 
drooping  bunches,  or  floating  oat  It^tly  sp 
the  breeze  like  long  skeins  of  green  slL 
it  with  the  most  graceful  drapery,  sa^  ^^ 
it  one  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  ^^ 
lishing  a  Tenasserim  park.  ltgrawft>  t^  "* 
feet  high,  with  trunk  3)  feettn  ciiewafctr: 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  ewd  u  w 
hard  and  durable,  and  the  TahitiiBi  a  t^-*i 
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war  daj8|  ehoBe  it  for  the  roauufacture  of  their 
ingeitiouaiy  carved  war-cluba ;  hence  they  term- 
ed it  the  club- wood.  They  aUo  fashioned 
valuable  fishing  hooks  from  its  roots.  Dr. 
Mason  farther  informs  us  that  the  Casuariua 
muricatA  or  Beef woodt  is  imported  into  the 
LTuited  States  in  considerable  quantities*  for 
nrious  purposes  where  a  Iiard  heavy  wood  is 
-equived,  and  the  Caeuarina  on  the  TeTiasse- 
m  coast  can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of 
his  tiiuber»  but  it  Ls  very  little  used,  liox- 
)iirgb  says  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance. 
The  natives  of  Tenassarim  oall  it  by  the  same 
uDie  as  the  pine — Ors,  Rojcb.  (voi.iii.,  p.  59). 
^hJdl  and  Mason. 

CASUAKIUS,  the  Cassowary,  a  genus  of 
Teat  birds  belonging  to  the  section  Struthioni- 
le.  Of  this  genus  there  are  three  specieM  known, 
\galealu$t  a  native  of  Ceram  ;  C.  Australia, 
ubabiting  the  Cape  York  district  of  Australia  \ 
nd  C*  Bennettiit  whose  domicile    is    New 
Iritaii).  Crawfurd  aays  that  it  was  erroneously 
apposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  S.inda  Islands, 
m\!^  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun* 
ries  only  as  an  imported  stranger.  The  Malay 
ame  id  Suwari,  from  which,  most  probaibly, 
ba  Eanipean  one  is  taken.    Gasuarius  ga- 
iatiis  inhabits  the  islaud  of  Ceram  only,  and 
ke  the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and  birds 
[paradise,  of  the  lost  island,  was  made  known 
>  tbe  inhabitants   of   the   west  through  the 
lalay  and  Javanese,  who  have   immemorially 
irried  on  a  trade  with  the  country  of  the  Pat- 
n.ins.    It  is   a  stmt,  strong   bird,   standing 
re  or  six  feet   high,  and   covered   with  long 
urlike  feathers.     Its   head   has    a     large 
)my  casque  or  helmet — Crawfurd  DtcHon- 
^IKp.  84.    London    AihencBiim  No,    1512, 
ecmber  \2y\H57,p  1551.    Wallacf/\l   86. 
CASUARIUS  HIiNNETTII.  Gould.  This 
the  CasHOwary  of  the  island  of  New  Britain, 
larto  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  Moo- 
ok.   The  height  of  the   bird  is  three  feet 
the  top  of  the  back,  and  five  feet  when 
inding  erect.     Its  colour  is  rufus,  mixed 
th  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions 
the  body,  and  raven  black  abont  thu  neck 
i  breast     The  loose  wavy  skin  of  the  neck 
beauti fully  colored  with  irisdescent  tints 
bluish  par  pie,  pink,  and    an   occasional 
ady  green,  quite  different  from  the  red  and 
rpte  caruneies  of  the  Casuarius  galtaUis. 
le  feet  and  legs,  which  are  very  large  and 
ODg,  are  of  a   pale  ash  colour.     This  bird 
o  differs  from  the  C  galeatus  in  having  a 
my  plate,  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuber- 
ce  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  which  calloos 
itc    has   the    character  of  and   resembles 
»tber  of  pearl  darkened  with   black-lead. 
ic  form  of  the  bill  differs  considerably  from 
it  uf  the  £mo,  Dromaiiis  Novce  Uollandice, 
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being  narrower,  larger,  and  mora  curved, 
and  in  having  a  black  or  leathery  case 
at  the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the  head 
is  a  small  tufc  of  black  hair-like  feathers, 
which  are  continued  in  greater  or  lesser 
abundance  over  most  parts  of  the  neck. 
The  egg  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
Emu,  and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  green 
colour.  The  bird  appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  to  ap- 
proximate more  nearly  to  the  Emu  than  to  the 
Cassowary,  and  to  form  the  link  between  these 
species,  in  its  bearing  and  style  of  walking  it 
resembles  the  former,  throwing  the  head  for- 
ward, and  only  becoming  perfectly  erect  when 
running ;  it  also  very  much  resembles  the 
Apteryxin  its  body,  in  the  style  of  the  motion, 
and  in  its  attitudes.  Its  bill  presents  a  great 
deal  tJie  character  of  that  of  a  rail :  it  utters 
ti  peculiar  chirping  whistling  sound,  but  also 
a  loud  one  resembling  that  of  the  word 
'Moork,"  whence,  no  doubt,  is  derived  its 
native  name  — Dr.  Bennett^  in  a  Utter  dated 
Sydney  \iitk  Sept.   1857. 

CASUAUIUS  GALEATUS,  the  helmet- 

ed  Casuary  of  Ceram,   is  so  called  from  the 

horny  helmet  which    surmounts   the    head. 

Its  rudimentary    wings  consist   of  five  long 

bristles  like  blunt   porcupine  quills.     It  runs 

swiftly  with  a  bounding  motiou.     It  feeds  on 

fruits,  birds^  eggs,  insectS;  Crustacea,  and  ten* 

der  herbage,     it  is  a  stout  and  strong  bird, 

standing  ^^^   or  six  feet  high,    and  covered 

with   long,   coarse,  black  hair-like   feathers. 

The  head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet, 

with  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare 

skin  of  the  neck.    These  birds   wander  about 

in  the  vast  mountain    forests  that  cover  the 

island  of  Ceram.  The  female  lays  three  to  five 

large  and   beautifully  shagreeued  green  eggs, 

on  a  bed  of  leaves.     The  male  and  female  sit 

alternately  on  the  eggs   for  about   a  month. 

Dromaius  Novae  Hollandiao  ri.ses  to  a  height 

of  seven  feet.     It  lives  on  fruits,  eggs  and 

small  animals. 

CASYAPA,  one  of  the  earliest  individuals 
named  in    the  writings  of  the  hindus.     See 
Aditi,  Kasyapa. 
CAT. 


Si- mi  Bbotia, 

SocpA. 

Maida. 

Pbrs. 

Hill], 

HllTD. 

Pou6, 

Tam. 

MiD-kh3*eDg, 

Kami. 

Pilli, 

Tkl. 

Cats  are  found  throughout  South-Eastern 
Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  Sanscric 
writing  two  thousand  years  old,  and  there 
are  figures  of  them  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  of  a  muoh  prior  age.  Mummy  cats 
have  been  identified  with  the  Felis  chaos,  and 
with  Felis  caligulata,  H.  bubastes,  both 
still  found  in  Egypt,  wild  and  domesticated. 
Pallas,  Temmiuck  and  BIyth  believe  that 
the  domestic  cats  are  descendants  of  several 
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wild  species  which  readily  intermingle.     F. 
Bylvestris  is  wild  in  Scotland.  F.  Lybicaisthe 
wild  cat  of  Algiers,  in  S.  Africa,  F.  Cafifra  is 
wild.     In   India  are   four  wild   species,   of 
which  F.  chaus   has  a  lynx-like  t9il.     F.  or- 
nata  or  torquata   occurs  at   Hansi,  F.  manul 
occurs  in  Central  Asia.     In  the  Isle  of  Man, 
cats  are   tailless,   and  have  long  hind  legs. 
The  domestic  Creole  cat  of  Antigua  is  small 
with  an   elongated   head,  and  that   of  Para- 
guay, also  small,  has  a  lanky  body.     In  the 
Malay  anArchipelago,  Slam,  Pegu,  and  Burmah, 
all  the  cats  have  truncated  tails  with  a  joint 
at  the  end.    In  China  a  breed  has  drooping 
ears.     The  large  Angora   or  Persian  cat.    is 
supposed  to  be  the  oescendHut  of  the  Felis 
manul  of  Middle  Asia  ;  it  breeds  freely  with 
Indian  cats.     There  is  a  wild  cat  in  Borneo  ; 
but,  in  Australia,  there  was  no  feline  animal, 
no  apes,  monkeys,  cats,  tigers,  wolvep,  bears 
or  hyenas,  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen, 
and  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit  ; 
but  it  has  marsupials  only,  kangaroos,   opos- 
sums, and  the  duck-billed  platypus.     Whit- 
tington,    so    long  the   hero    of  a  favourite 
nursery-tale  of  England,   is  rivalled  by  the 
story  of  the  Florentine  *^  Messer  Ansaldo  degli 
Ormanni.''     In   a  letter  of  '^Coute  Lorenzo 
Magalotti"  in  the  **  Scelta  di  Lettere  Famili- 
ari,*'    published  by    Nardini.     Lond.    1802, 
(p.  139),  his  two  cats,  *^due  bellissimi  gatti,  un 
maschio,  una   femmina,"   soon  relieved  the 
king  of  an  Island  (Canaria)  on  which  he  had 
been  cast  by  a  violent    tempest,  from   the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed  "  con 
richissimi  doni." — Earl.p,  233.  Darwin^B  Ani 
mals  and  Plants.     Sair-ul-Balad  in  Ouseley's 
TravelSy  Vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

CATABENI.  An  ancient  mercantile  race, 
who  made  Okelis  their  sea  port.     See  Okelis. 

CATALLI-KAI,  also  Atanday.  Tam.  Cap- 
paris  horrida. 

CATALONIAN  JASMINE,  Jasminnm 
grandiflorum. 

CATAMARAN.  Anolo-Tam. 

Eattay  maray.    Tam. 

A  boat-shaped  raft  on  which  the  natives  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  for  fishing,  dsccross  the 
surf  that  continuously  washes  those  shores.  It 
is  composed  of  three  logs  of  wood  pointed  in 
front,  made  still  more  prow  form  by  wedge- 
like  sharpened  timber  and  widening  to  the 
stern.  The  catamaran  rides  lightly  on  the 
sea  and  rises  to  an  ordinary  surf,  but  is  over- 
whelmed and  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  a 
great  breaker,  and  the  natives  usually  dive 
away  to  avoid  the  advancing  angry  mass  of 
water.     See  Boat. 

CATAN.     Malay.     Cancer.    Crab. 

CATAPA.  Almond  of  Terminalia  c^tappa, 
/?tftt.   Fhr.  199. 
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CATARACTS  ik  Ikdia.    Where  the  nm 
Shirhawti    falls    into  the    Gulf   of  Arabia^ 
it  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  some  thirty  feet  in  d^tK 
This  immense  body  of  water  rashes  do?ra  a 
rocky  slope  for  300  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpeDdicular 
plnnge  of  850  feet  into  r  black  and  dismal 
abyss,    with    noise  like  the  loudest  Iheader. 
The  whole  descent  is  therefore  1,150  feet,  or 
several  times  that  of  Niagara ;  but  the  vo- 
lume of  water  in  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  former.    The  principal  cataracts 
or  waterfalls  in  India,  are  near  Simorree,  in 
Rohilcund  ;  at  Qokak,  on  the  Gutparba  ;  oa 
the  Gairsuppa,  where  from  top  of  fall  to  8ar£u» 
of  basin  is  888  feet,  snd  the  depth  of  badn  ia 
300  feet— 1,188  feet,  and  fntm  300  to  600 
feet  across  during  the  rains.   Tena  in  Mababa. 
leshwar,  600  feet  ;  Cauvery,  370  and  460  feet. 
Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Chota  Nagpore,  and 
Hurroree  Ghaut—the  falls,  16,  20,  and  400 
respectively  ;  about   500  feet  across  crest— 
Curioiitus  of  Science,  Dr.  BuUfs  Catalogwt. 

CAT.ASHA.    Malbalum. 

CATCH.  Port.  Catechu. 

CATEARAJAHEERA  KIBHAJL  Duk. 
Amarantus  spinosus. 

CATECHU,  Eno. 


Several  astringent  extracts  are  now  known 
to  be  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit 
of  various  plants,  and  which  are  known  as 
catechu,  form  articles  of  commerce«  and  «R 
employed  in  tanning.  That  called  Kvt  or 
Kutehhy  the  natives  of  the  East,  and  Cutch,aiMl 
Terra  Japonica  in  commerce,  ia  properly  » 
extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  Acaciii 
catechu  ;  but  the  term  is  now  applied  alao  to 
other  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties. The  mode  of  preparing  catecha,  by 
cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown  coloured 
wood  of  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  making  a 
decoction  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  a 
proper  consistence,  was  first  aocnrately  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  practised  in  fiehar ;  it 
is  the  same  on  the  confines  of  Nepal,  and  in 
North- West  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
also  in  Burmah,  from  the  same  tre&  Bat 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  extract 
from  the  Uncaria  gambier  is  also  knovn 
in  the  market  as  kutch,  as  also  is  the  extract 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Areca  oateohu.  "  The 
Kutt  manufacturers,  from  the  Acacia  cnte- 
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Shia-dza 

BruM. 

Kuth                      Gvz. 

ShaSi 

It 

Ciitch                       f, 

Ciitt 

Can. 

Katha                     Bind. 

Catechu 

Kno. 

Khair                       „ 

Terra*  japouica 

>i 

("atecu.                  It. 

Cntch* 

i« 

Kacbu  (of  Acacia)  HALiT. 

Cachou 

Fb. 

Gambia  (of  Uncaria)  „ 

Ratchu 

Grr. 

Catch                     Port. 

Caath 

Que. 

Kasb  katti            Tui. 

CATEWIU. 


CATHAETOCARPUS  FISTULA- 


bUt  move  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
I  different  eeaeons,  erect  temporary  huts  in 
idjuDgles,  and  selecting  trees  fit  for   their 
arpose,  cat  the  inner  wood  into  small   chips, 
hese  tbey  put  into  small  earthen  pots,  which 
-e  arrayed  in  a  double  row  along  a  fire-place 
lilt  of  mud  ;  water  is  then  poured  in   until 
le  whole  are  covered.   After  a  considerable 
irtion  baa  boiled  away»  the  clear  liquor  is 
rained  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  puts, 
id  a  fresh  supply  of  material  is  put  into  the 
at,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the   ex- 
ict  in  the  general  receiver  is    of  sufficient 
niiistence  to  be  poured    into    clay   moulds, 
dich  in  the  Kheree  Pass  and  Doer,  where  he 
d  seen  the  process,  are  generally  of  a  qua- 
angular  form.     This  catechu  is  usually  cf  a 
)od-red  colour,  and  is  considered  there  to  be 
the  best  quality.     By  the  manufacturers  it 
conveyed  to  Saharunpore  and  Moradabad, 
lence  it  follows    the    course    of  commerce 
ffu  the  Qanges,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal, 
that  both  may  be  exported  from  Calcutta, 
techu  has  long  been  employed  in   India  for 
uiing  skins ;    its    tanning   properties    are 
ited  to  be  so  great,  that  skins  are  tanned  by 
in  five  days.     It  has  also  been  used  in  India 
give  a  brown   dye  to  cotton  ;  and  catechu 
•  lately  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
d  caUco-printing  works  of  England.    The 
ts  of  copper  with  sal-ammoniac,  cause  cate- 
Q  to  yield  a  bronze  color,  which  is  very  perma- 
nt.    The   proto-muriate    of    tin   produces 
th  it  a  yellowish  brown.     A    fine    deep 
ooze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  by 
e  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  ni- 
ite  of  copper.    Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a 
own,  and  nitrate  of    iron  a  dark-brown. 
>r  dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
tirely  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 
log  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 
The  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuts  of  the 
reca  catechu  is  wholly  used  as  a  masticatory. 
ie  nat«,however,  yield  two  astringent  prepnra- 
ms,  both  of  which  are  known  as  catechu,  and 
>th  of  a  very  inferior  quality.     The  prepara- 
ms  are  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katha 
ambu  and   Kaah  Katti,  in  Telugu  Kansi, 
>d  in  the  Dekhan  Khrab  Katha  and  Acha 
atha.  The  former,  Katha  Kambu,  is  chewed 
itb  the  betel  leaf,  the  latter,  Kaabi  Kathi 
used  medicinally.    For  preparing  this  sub- 
loce,  the  nuts  are  taken  as  they  oome  from 
e  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  in  an  iron 
^eL    Tbey  are  then  taken  out,  and  the 
Duuning  water  is  inspissated  by  continual 
•iling.    This  process  furnishes  Kassu,  or  the 
oat  astringent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
id  mixed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  im- 
trities.    After  the  nuts  are  dried,  they  are 
^t  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  and  boiled 
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again ;  and  this  water  being  inspissated,  like 
the  former,  yields  the  best  or  dearest  kind  of 
catechu.  See  Acacia  Catechu.  Areca  cate- 
chu :  Betel-nut.  Gambler.  Uncaria  gambler. 
— RoyUo 

CATECHINE.     See  Catechu. 

CAIECHUIC  ACID.    See  Catechu. 

OaTECTJ.     It.     Catechu. 

CATERPILLARS.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars  sting.  A  greenish  one,  that  occupies 
the  Thespesia  populnea  (Snriya,  Singh)  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  growth  descends  by  a 
silken  thread,  and  hurries  away.  The  moth 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyx,  near 
Cnethocampa,  Stephens,  Another,  short,  broad 
and  pale,  green  with  fleshy  spines  that  feeds 
on  the  Carissa  jasmiuiflora,  and  stings  with 
fury,  is  of  the  moth  Necera  lepida,  Cramer, 
(the  Limacodes  graciosa.  West)  The  larvie  of 
the  genus  Adolia  are  hairy  and  sting  with 
virnlence.     Tennant,  Ceylon.    See  Larva. 

OA TG AMURGUM  NITOORU.  Tel.  Dra- 
gon's  Blood. 

CATGUT.    Eng. 

Rhoda,  Guz.     Hind. 

This,  of  various  qualities,  is  in  general 
use  in  India,  for  bow-8trings,  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments.  A  kind  of  rope 
somewhat  resembling  catgut  is  made  by  the 
chucklers  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  it  an- 
swers tolerably  for  lathe  bands,  drill  how- 
strings,  &c.,  and  cat-gut  is  imported  from 
Herat  into  the  Punjab. 

CATHAEDULIS.    Forskal. 
Khat  Arab.    |  Abyasinian  Tea        £ng. 

One  of  the  Celastracee,  grows  in  Arabia, 
where  its  leaves  are  eaten  green,  and  are  sup- 
pcsed  to  give  such  increased  wakefulness, 
that  a  man  could  watch  all  night.  The  Arabs 
carry  a  twig  about  with  them  as  an  antidote 
against  plague  infections.  Flay  fair  says  it  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants^  furnishing  a 
drug  which  forma  a  pleasurable  excitant.  The 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  when  chewed,  are 
said  to  produce  hilarity  of  spirits  and  an 
agreeable  state  of  wakefulness. — PLayfair^s 
Aden.      Hagg^ 

CATHARTOCARPUS.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Fabacefc,  of 
which  Voigt  names,  as  Indian  species,  C.  fis- 
tula^ Javanicus,  nodosUfl,rhombifo1ius. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  FISTULA.  Pers. 
Cassia  fistula,  Linn, 

The  tree  and  its  product. 

Gnoo  Gyeo  Buru. 

Kakae  Can. 

Coonaree 

AmultsB 

Bhawa 

PykaBaie 

Puddingjpipe  tree  Eno. 

Parging  Cassia  „ 

CaaM&uIense     Fr. 


Ar. 


ff 


Bukbur. 

Kyyar-cheniber? 

Banner  latt-gach*h  Bbno. 

Sondali 

Sonala 

SoodaU 

Q  noo-  shwoay-ngu 

bin.  Beau. 

Qboo  ShoowsT  „ 
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DUK.  HlUD. 

Dot. 


CATHARTOCARPUS  ROXBURGHIl. 


CATS  BTB, 


Purgir  cassia 

Gbb. 

Qurmalla 

Gus. 

Guroaalls. 

BiKD. 

Il8  product, 

Polpa  di  cassia 

It. 

Drangttii 

Jav. 

Tung-guli 

•» 

Cassia  pulpa 

LaT. 

Bawa 

Hahb. 

Baya 

)i 

Gurmala 

1  • 

Chun^  Maleal. 

Mentus  „ 

Kbyar-i-  Chembir  Pbrs. 
Cassia  piirgaute  Port. 
Suvarnamu  Sans. 

Suvarnuka  ,, 

Abilla  SiNOH. 

Konnd  maram        Tah. 
Sarakont)^  maram     „ 
Suvamam  Tbl. 

R^rla  „ 

SooDaree  Ubla. 

A  tree  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  bigh,  met 
ivitli  all  over  Soathern  Asia,  vith  a  girth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  first 
branch  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  is  uncommonly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  :  few  trees  surpassing 
it  in  the  elegance  of  its  numerous,  long,  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  large  .bright  yellow  flowers, 
intermixed  with  the  young  lively  green  foliage. 
It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  labur- 
num. It  varies  in  size  in  dififereut  localities  ; 
inCombatore,being  too  small  for  useful  timber, 
but  in  Malabar  it  attains  snfficient  size  to  be 
adapted  for  the  spars  of  native  vessels.  The 
wood  weighs  lbs.  66  to  the  cubit  foot,  is  close 
grained  and  of  moderate  strength ;  in  Coimba- 
tore  used  for  tom-toms.  In  Gauj  am  and  Gum  • 
sur,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is  made 
into  plough- shares  and  rice- pounders.  It  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Pegu, 
where  it  is  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  &c. 
It  has  long  cylindrical  pods,  from  9  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  internally  divided  into 
partitions,  each  with  a  fiat  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  pulp.  Two  pounds  weight  of  the 
fruit  yield  eight  onnces  of  the  concrete  pulp  : 
which  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  bark 
is  used  in  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  strong  purge. — Drs,  Wight,  Gibson^  Irvine, 
and  Brandis,  Mr.  Eohde,  Roxh.,  333. 
CATHARTOCARPUS  JAVANICUS,  Pebs. 
Cassia  Javanica.  |  Horse  cassia,  £no. 

A  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  with 
legumes  above  two  feet  in  length,  containing  a 
black  cathartic  pulp  used,  in  India,  as  a  horse 
medicine. — Eng,  Cyc. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  NODOSUS. 

Cassia  nodosa. 
Gna-thei-Di  Burm.  |  Knotted  cassia.  Eno. 

Remarkable  for  its  large  pink  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bengal^ 
and  is  found  in  the  Tavoy  forests. — J)r. 
Mason,  Voigt 

CATHARTOCCRPUS  ROXBURGHIl  Z>.C. 
Cathartocarpus  marginatus,  0.  Don, 

Cassia  marginata,  Boxb,  (not  Willd.J 
Roxburgh's  cassia.  £ko. 
A  highly  ornamental  tree,  in  form  much 
resembling  the  weeping  ash.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  south  of  India,  fre- 
quent in  the  jangle  between  Trichinopoly 
and  Dindigul,  and  to  be  found    in  Indian 

Si  0 


gardens.     The  wood  is  bard  and  hiadiow 
ly  marked,  and  may  hereafter  prove  a  ni^- 
able    addition    to  the  timben  of  Indit— 
Roxh.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 

CATHAY,  a  name  of  western  Cbisv 
**  Cathay  and  Tartary  tremble  at  the  gisiicf  . 
thy  vivid  eyes — China  and  India  most  pij 
tribute  to  thy  curled  locks." 

CATHOART,  Mr,  a  Bengal  ^Ci'il  St 
vant,  who  made  a  magnificent  eollectiua  < 
D;:-'ieeling  plants. 

CITHI,   theKatheri  of  Diodonis  SirJ  • 
the  r  resent  Khetri  tribe.     The  CaUii,  orCi  * 
tribe,  are  supposed  to  be  the  nation  wbrh « 
maufully  opposed  Alexander.     It  was  tV* 
located  about  Mooltan,  at  this  period  occ'j|   . 
by  the  Langa  race.     A  portion  of  them  r. 
their  name  to  Cattiawar,  in    the  Samvl  *ri 
peninsula.  The  Catfi  claim  descent  froa  u- 
Balls,  »n  additional  proof  of  northern  ohr . 
and  strengthening  their  right  to  the  e[»itLt: 
the  bards,  *'  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tat*. . 
— TVjcTs  Rajasthan,  Vof,  II.,  p.  246.  Sec  Kit* 
Afghan.     Kabul,  p.  434.  Khetri. 

CATHERINE  ISLANDS,  in  the  G : 
passage,  in  lat  0^  39' N.,  long.     12'/  11  'i 
— Uortburgh. 

CATHBRL  SeeCathi,  Kathi ;  KattL 

CATJANQ.  HiNO.,  alao^Kola  lobia.  Hi. 
Dolichos  lablab,  Lam,  Ijablab  vulgaris,  Sir 

CATMANDOO.    The  valley  of  Nfj*! 
nearly  of  an  oval  shape  ;  length,  N.  to  >..  :. 
m.  ;  £.  to  W.,  about  10  m.    It  is  bonndei 
the  N.  and  8  by  stupendous  moontaiua. 
the  E,  and  W.  by  others  lesa  lofty,  the  west*-, 
end  defined  principally  by  a  low  steep  r.  ': 
called  Naga  Arjoon,  which  paaaea  dose  h^  - 1 
Sambhoo    Natb,  and  is  lacked  by  a  &  * 
considerable  one  named  DhoAhook.    T««  ** 
eastward,  the  most  remarkable  hills  snti-« 
of  Rauichouk  and  Mahabat,  but  thtj  <i> ; 
reach  the  elevation  of  Phalobook  (the  h^cr 
on  the  south),  or  of  Sheopoori,  which  i  " 
far  the   highest   moontain.     The  honxz 
the  valley   is    uneven,    intersected  hj  l" 
ravines,  and  dotted  thronghaot  witk  .':* 
hills. — San,  Com.  Report.    SeeKatmtt.*^ 
Nepal. 

CATODON  AUSTALIS,  a  aperavh.' 
the  ocean  near  Australia.    It  is  abovt  Xi  '*^* 
long. 

CATRAME.    It.    Tar. 

CATRY.  See  Khetri. 

CATS  EYE. 


Zmilscts, 
ZiiiilsiDpis, 
JUta-kncbias;    Ka: 


Cbusbm-i-maidsYi,   Qri. 
[HiKn.  Piaa 
Bsl  occhio.  It. 

Bsli  ooolns,  Lat. 

Cat's  eye,  ia  chiefly  found  la    Ceykov  f*  • 
specimens  are  also  obtained  froa  Qtt^«  ^- 
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;oclun,aad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras. 
!at*8  eje  is  much  vedued  in  India.  It  is  a 
ransparent  quartz  full  of  minute  fibres  of 
sbestos  and  is  cut  in  a  highly  convex  form.  It 
I  of  a  yellow  hue,  slightly  tinged  with 
recn.  The  cat's  eye  is  often  set  in  rings,  and 
brought  to  Tenasserim  from  Burmah. 
omstock  saya  :  '*  It  is  in  great  request  as  a 
im,  and  bears  a  high  price  :''  but  those  seen  in 
[aulmain  market  are  not  much  valued.  A 
oall  one  may  be  purchased  for  two  rupees, 
id  oae  of  ordinary  size  for  five  ;  while  ten 
pees  is  the  highest  price  given  for  the  best. 

CATSKINS,  are  used  chiefly  dyed,  and 
Id  as  false  sable.  I'he  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is 
ore  esteemed  than  that  of  the  domestic   cat. 

Fauikner. 

CATSJOE-NOOTEN.  Dot.  Cashew  Nuts. 
CATTAPPA.  Malay.  Tenninalia  catappa. 
CATTLE. 


ifaa 


Faihu    Old  Hioh  Okrm. 
Gat  Ooru  Hind. 

Para  Sans. 


Qbeek. 

Italiak. 

Gkrm. 

The  cattle  of  India  have  been  noticed  under 
aught  cattle ;  iu  India  they  are  chiefly  bnl- 
:ks,  and  they  are  driven  from  the  horns  or 

means  of  the  reins  led  through  the  nose 
nihge,  lago  saya  in  Othello,  "  He  will  as 
iderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,"  in- 
rating  that  in  9bakspear*s  time  a  similar 
Kie  prevailed  of  driving  asses.  In  the  mid- 
*•  of  the  19th  century,  a  severe  cattle  plague 
lied  off"  vast  quantities  of  cattle  in  Et»rope, 
i  shortly  after  a  similar  plague  iu  India 
Tied  off  great  numbers.  The  characteristic 
nptoms  were  drooping,  cold  ears,  hair  staiid- 
^  on  end,  frequent  weak  pulse,  running  at 
)  eyes  and  nose,  scanty  high  coloured  urine 
i  purging,    terminating  in  a  bloody  flux. 

the  disease  advanced,  the  body  became 
i^ered  with  pustules,  the  disease  generally 
>Wng  fatal  in  a  few  days  ;  but  when  the 
mbranes  of  the  brain  were  affected  the 
imal  died  in  a  few  hours  with  the  symptoms 
apoplexy. 

CATTOO-SIRAGUM.  Tam.  Catums  spe- 

!orus. 

CATTRA-BANCHA.  Sans.  Aristolochia 
icteata 

CATTU  CASTUEI.    Mal.   Musk  okro. 
CATTY,  or  Kati,  Malay,  in  the  Eastern 
cfaipclago  and  China,  a  weight,  equal  to  lb. 
or  16  Tale  ;  one  hundred  Catty  are  equal 
one  pikal. —  Wik, 

:  ATU  KAMRIGA  RAKTA.  Sans.  Dra- 
ins blood. 
^AUBUL,  a  town  in  Afghanistan  in  long. 

12'  E.,  &.  lat  84^  7'  N.    See  Kabul. 
CAUCASIAN  IBEX.    See  Caprese. 
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CAnCASUS,the  numerous  ranges  of  Cauca- 
sus take  their  rise  from  one  immense  body 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  diagonally  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  This 
parent  stem  rises  boldly  to  the  westward,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  port  of 
Anapa,  then  takes  a  sweep  nearly  in  the  form 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  runs 
along  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ancient  Colchis, 
now  called  Immeretia.  Thence  it  suddenly 
stretches  in  a  line  almost  directly  east,  for 
upwards  of  300  wersts  ;  then  it  shoots  off  to 
the  south-east,  taking  the  shape  of  the  wee- 
tern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  terminating 
amidst  the  sublime  ruius  of  the  Guebre  altara 
at  Badku.  This  principal  range  boasts  the 
gigantic  Elburz  and  Kasibeok,  towering  over 
the  loftiest  summits  of  its  other  mountains. 
The  heads  of  these  two  celebrated  mountains 
are  almost  always  obscured  with  olouds ;  and 
when  they  are  partially  discerned  by  the 
exhaUtion,  or  rolling  away  of  their  fleecy 
covering,  winter  or  summer,  still  we  see  aa 
eternal  snow  upon  their  peaks.  The  second 
branch  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Mossian  Hills,  and  was  the  Mooschici  montes 
of  Ptolemy.  It  stretches  along,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  Turkish  fort  called  Battoumf, 
in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  with  the  first 
range,  though  at  a  great  distance,  till  it  rea« 
ches  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  is  lost  in 
the  plains  of  Mogan.  This  branch  is  again 
connected  with  the  primary  chain,  by  a  aeries 
of  mutual  ramifications,  forming  rich  yalleys  ; 
and  spreading  out  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Akhiska,  Immeretia,  Eartelania,  and  Georgia^ 
reaching  down  to  Shirvan.  And,  running  on- 
ward to  the  third,  whose  wild  steeps  embank 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  thus  connects 
the  whole.  This  third  range^kaown  to  Ptole- 
my by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Paiyardes,  in 
some  respects  vaster,  and,  perhaps^  more 
interesting  than  the  other  two,  takes  a  direc« 
tion  along  with  the  Euphrates  to  the  south 
west,  forming  a  third  parallel  chain  of  the 
Caucasus,  till  it  terminates  that  answering 
line  in  Armenia :  and  that  at  the  point  where 
the  stupendous  Ararat  towers  aboye  jBvery 
other  mountain.  Thence  the  chain  makes  an 
abrupt  angle ;  and,  diverging  suddenly  due 
south,  shoots  out  into  all  those  various  bran- 
ches which  spread  themselves  over  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor. 

That  great  Paropaisan  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  provinces  Axerbijan  and 
Irak  from  those  of  Mazunderan  and  Gheelan, 
is  known  in  some  parts  by  the  appellation  of 
Koh-i-Caucasan,  but  more  generally  by  that 
of  Elburz  ;  and  is  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  consequently  with  the 
great  chain  of  Caucasus.    Preserving  an  east- 
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erly  course^  it  is  continued  through  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Khorasan^  sending  various 
ramifications  to  the  southward,  till,  passing 
north  of  Mushed,  and  branching  out  into  the 
highlands  of  Hazarah  and  Balai  Moorghab, 
it  extends  to  the  southward  of  Balkb,  into 
the  remote  province  of  Budukshan,  and  is 
lost  in  that  great  mountainous  tract  north  of 
Caubtt),  which  is  continuous  witli  the  ranges 
of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Himalaya,  and  in  which 
the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise.  The 
Amazon  country  of  the  ancients  is  generally 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus. 
Herodotus  (I,  c.  203  and  lY.  100-1 17)  speaks 
of  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Maha 
Bharata,  in  the  story  of  the  Aswa-medha  and 
Klaproth  (Trav.  Cauc.  and  Qeorge  zxx)  sum- 
marises the  existing  information.  }Vh.  Hist 
o/L,  p.  419.  Porter^s  Travels.  Vol.  I,  152. 
See  Beer-us-Soraal ;  Somal,  India,  p.  310, 
317.  Inscriptions,  Kaffir,  Kasyapa,  Kazazil- 
bash,  Eoh  ;  Persia ;  Sati ;  Semitic  Race. 

CAUCHOONDA.  Hind.  Tricosanthes* 
anguina,  the  anake  gourd. 

CAUCHORI  VAYR,  Tail  Tragia  in- 
volucrata. 

CAUERI-KAI.  Malbal.  Cucumis  sa- 
tivus. 

CAULIFLOWER.  Brassica  oleracea.  mr. 
An  excellent  vegetable,  but  does  not  flower 
in  Madras.  In  the  Deccan,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  Removing 
the  plants,  occasionally,  prevents  their  quick 
growth.  In  England  the  market  gardeners 
seldom  water  cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four 
days  is  amply  sufficient  in  the  Deccan ;  no 
injury  will  accrue  even  if  watered  less  fre- 
quently. In  India,  white  brocoli  is  often 
taken  for  the  cauliflower.  Brocoli,  tx>th  red 
and  white^  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  cauliflower. — Riddell. 

CAULY  NUDEE,  a  river  of  the  plain  of 
Dharwar,  lat.  15«  33',  Ion.  74«  47  South  61  m; 
west  30  m.  into  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  91 
m.  Navigated  by  the  largest  patimars  for  20 
ni.  from  Mullapoor  to  Shedashegur,  rendered 
easy  by  uuiformity  of  channel.  The  words 
mean  black  stream,  spelled  variouly,  '<  Cali," 
**  KalL"  There  are  many  "  black  rivers"  in 
India. 

CAUMA  COOSHTEEA.  See  Rush  or  Gush. 

OAUMARA,  SeeSacti. 

CAUMDAIH  CAUMOJEE.  See  Eush  or 
Cush. 

CAITB  NOOCHIE.  Tam.  Justicia  gan- 
darussa. 

CAUTH,  OR  KUTH,  ob  CUTCH.  Guz. 
Bind.    Catechu. 

CAUTLEY,  Sir  Proby  Thos.,  k.  c  b., 
entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1819.    He 
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was  employed  in  the  field  doriag  the  jvt 
1820  and  1821,  in  the  reduetion  of  dum^ 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Onde.    In  182^  lu 
1826  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Bbutpss. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  u  a  ctfl 
engineer  on  the   eastern  Jumna  Cuiil  io  ty 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  and  m  tit 
projector  and  the  executor  of  the  grett  Gir.^« 
Canal  Works,   which   were  opened  ia  Apri 
1854.     Sir  Proby  T.  Gaatley  earned  oq  a 
tensive  researches  in  conjunction  witL  l" 
Falconer,  in  the  fossil  remains  in  the  Sevi.* 
hills.  He   presented  to   the  British  Murca 
an  extensive  collection   of   fossil  nuunxi  i 
from  the   Punjaub,   duplicates  of  whid  r: 
in   the  Museum  at  the  East  India  Hocu 
He  wrote  on  a  submerged   city,  twaatj  \r^ 
under  ground,  near  Behut,  in  the  Doab.  F 
As.  Tr.  1834.     On  fossil  qoadromiaA.  L '. 
Use  of  wells,  d(c.  in   foundations,  as  pncii^ ' 
in  the  Northern    Doab.     Structure  of  :^ 
Sevallick  hills.    Notice  of  a  fossil  mfikf 
from  the   Savallick  bills.     Coal  and  L;.> 
in  the  Himalayas.  Description  of  Sivatben* 
gigauticum,    fossil  crocodile,  Sevallick  b.- 
fossil    ghurial,    fossil   hippopotamos,  £«b 
camel,  fossil  tiger,  fossil  bear,  GMd  visLjl, 
in  the  Ooomti  river,  in  the  Sevallick  L& 
between  the  Jumua  and   Satlej  men.  i^: 
a  new  species  of  snake.     Mastodoata  de> 
troites.     Mastodons    of    Sevaliicka    Ha:^: 
f acture  of  tar  in  the  Sevallick  hills.  PaoebiA<. 
or  com  mill.   Fossil  giraffe.  Dam  aloioei.  1> 
marks  on  the  fortress  of  Aligurh.    CanKas 
bridge. — Gleanings  of  Soc.  Btng.  At.  S  I 
1834.     Parlbi^s  Military   JleposUory  £*- 
GeoL  Soc  Tr.  1840. 

C  AUTO  VANG  A,  a  dark  coloured,  aad  «▼ 
strong  wood  of  Palghat^  used  for  wbedvrr.. 
work. — CoL  Frith. 

CAUVERY,  a  river  of  the  peninsc 
India,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  G  '. 
60  miles  from  Mangalore,  in  L  1 3^  ***-3  ^ 
and  L.  75""  35'  E.,  and  after  an  easterly : "  - 
of  472  miles,  it  disembogues  into  the  Bi- 
Bengal.     It  receives  in  its  course  the  Mk." 
murchy,  40  miles  ;  Bhovani,  1 30  miki ;  >'T 
95  miles ;  the  Hennavutty ;  Laechoac*!**' 
Cubbany  ;   Shimska;  Aikavati ;  Afldn--" 
and  about  36,000  square  miles  are  h^'- 
The  towns    of   Seringe^tam,  Tridu  f  ' 
Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar  are  on  ifea  Imu^*  - 
it  passes  through  Mysore  to  the  cosii  ^ 
Trichinopoly,  it  forms  the  island  of  Seci^^  - 
and  a  mound  at  Coiladdy  prevents  the  r.  :• 
tion  of  the    Cauvery  and    Colcrooc   -'* 
the  stream  is  led  into  xmmecoos  large  urg- 
ing channels  that  are  conducted  sU  tl^.-'- 
Tanjore.     The  hrgest  of  these  ace  the  Vi ::  '- 
the  Yellar  and  Arselar,  allof  which  ei.ty '-^ 
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lay  of  Bengal.  Navigable  for  craft  through 
be  low  country  during  the  inundation, 
he  Oungan  Zooka  fall,  370  feet,  Burr  Zooka, 
60  feet,  occur  in  its  course. 
CaUVEKYPAUCK,  a  place  midway  be- 
recn  Coojeveram  and  Arcot  Clive  gained 
battle  here  in  February  1752,  and  the  place 
mrendered  to  him. 

CAVE.  Eng. 
oOf  Btjrm.  I  Ghar,  Arab.  Pehs. 

CAVA  or  Eava,  also  called  Ava  Pepper, 
from  tbe  Macropiper  inetbjsticum  of  the 
icific.  Its  root  produces  a  stimulating 
[uor. 

CAVATUM  PILLOO.  Tam.  Syn  of  An- 
opogou  dtratum. 

CAVE  TEMPLES,  and  monasteries  in 
dia,  are  very  numerous.  They  consist  of 
ipeiidous  excavations  and  monolithic  struc- 
res  made  many  centuries  ago  for  religious 
i  monastic  purposes.  These  remains  are 
ind  more  edpecially  in  Western  India  and 
i  Nizam's  dominions,  but  some  are  near 
ome  in  Burmali  ;  there  are  a  few  in  the 
idras  Presidency  ;  a  number  in  the  Bombay 
Seidell cy  ;  several  in  the  Hyderabad  domi- 
\ia ;  many  in  Bengal,  others  in  Behar,  in 
iltra,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  among  the 
d  mountains  of  Beloochistan  and  Affgha- 
tan  and  Bamean.  There  are  carved  hills  and 
)ng  series  of  cave-temples,  full  of  elaborate 
Iptures  representing  half-human,  half-bes- 
!  shapes,  and  lordly  forms  of  races  which 
re  now  paused  away  from  earth.  In  Wes- 
D  India  alone,  including  the  Nizam's  domi- 
na,  there  are  at  least  thirty  series  of  cave- 
iples  which  have  been  examined  by  Europe- 
t  besides  a  number  of  others  which,  on 
ive  information,  are  reported  to  exist. 
i  excavations  in  the  A  junta  ravine  are 
y  remarkable,  and  are  the  most  important 
tbe  Buddhist  caves.  The  excavations  of 
anta  are  entirely  Buddhistic,  and  do  not 
re  to  illustrate  the  Jain  and  Brahmiuical 
e-temples.  The  Kylas  at  Eliora  is  a  wonder- 
«'ork  of  art — ^is  one  piece  of  rock —  in 
:,  a  small  hill,  cut  into  a  temple.  The 
»  of  Elephanta  overlook  the  harbour  of 
abay  ;  those  of  Karli  are  dose  to  the 
1  road  from  Bombay  to  Poona.  The  most 
indid  cave  temple  in  India  which  could  be 
cted  for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal 
kvation  at  Karli,  and  it  is  also  interesting 
be  oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
t  The  caves  of  Konnery  are  in  the  island 
^alsette,  and  the  monastic  system  of  the 
dbiats  has  its  finest  illustration  in  the 
es  of  dormitories,  chapels,  halls,  and 
pics  at  Kennery,  which  the  strange  life  of 
Buddhistic  systom  created,  and  which  was 
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at  once  its  highest  glory  and  the  cause  of  its 
decay. 

The  A  junta  caves  are  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  narrow  ravine  in  E^andeisb,  and 
were  described  by  Dr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fergus* 
son  alon^  with  those  of  Bajah  and  Beera 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  1842,  vol.  i.,  438.  Account 
of  Bnugh  in  Malwa,  by  Captain  Dangerfield, 
in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  194.  Hamilton's 
Account  of  Keneri,  in  Description  of  Hindos- 
tan,  vol.  ii.,  171.  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  on  the 
Temples  of  Western  India  in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bird's  Account  of  Cave  Temples, 
vol.  i.,  plates.  Bombay  1848.  Dr.  Ste- 
venson wrote  on  Elephanta  in  Bom.  As. 
Trany.  1862. 

Ill  the  cttWQBKt  Karli  near  Poona,  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions  iu  the  Pali  language,  of 
date  B.C.  543,  {Dr.  WiUon,)  but  if  the  Sa- 
livahana  era  be  intended,  then  the  date  A.D. 
176  (Dr,  Stevenson f)  the  character  used  in 
those  inscriptions  is  slightly  modiQed  Lat.  The 
religion,  or  divinities  or  sages  mentioned 
are  buddhist,  tbe  invocation  is  to  the  Triad ; 
no  doubt  meaning  Buddha,  Dhurma,  Sanga. 
Of  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned,  Dr. Wilson 
eayB,  Vijara ;  Dr.  Stevenson^  Arodhana,  lord 
of  India,  Gargo,  ruler  of  the  Shaka.  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Stevenson  are  not  quite  agreed 
about  the  reading.  Of  the  numerous  Buddhist 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temple  at  Karli, 
Garga,  the  '* ruler  of  the  Shaka"  (Sakja, 
Buddha's  tribe),  is  mentioned.  Dr.  Steven- 
son mistakes  the  language  for  Sanskrit,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep,  from  copies  sent  by  Col.  Sykes, 
proved  to  be  Pali.  The  excavation  of  the 
temples,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  aid,  are 
mentioned.     Vol  iii,  p.  499. 

The  cave  temples  in  the  southern  part  of 
India  are  classed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  into 

(a)  The  Vehara  or  monastery  caves,  which 
consist  of  (1)  natural  caverns  or  caves 
slightly  improved  by  art  These  are  the 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to 
religious  purposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack. 
Next  (2)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  the  abode  of  priests,  as  in  Cuttack  and 
in  the  oldest  Vehara  caves.  Ajonta  (the  third) 
has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillars.  The 
most  splendid  of  these  oaves  are  those  of 
A  junta,  though  the  Dherwarra  at  £llora  is 
also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good  specimeUS 
at  Salsette  and  Junir. 

(6)  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
cksB.  These  are  the  temples  or  churches 
of  the  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in  Western 
India,  though  none  exist  on  the  eastern 
side.  Unlike  the  Vehara,  all  these  caves 
have  the  same  plan  and  arrangement.  The 
Karli  cave  is  the  most  perfect  in  India. 
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All  these  consist  of  an  external  porch  or 
music  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  oYer  the 
entrance,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  nave,  roofed  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and 
a  semi-dome  terminating  the  nave,  under 
the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Dahgopa 
or  Ghaitya.  In  the  oldest  temples,  the  Dabgopa 
consists  of  a  plain  central  drum,  surmounted 
by  a  hemispherical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee, 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  iState  of 
wood  or  stone.  These  two  classes  comprehend 
all  the  Buddhist  caves  in  India. 

(c)  The  third  class  consists  of  Brahminical 
caves  properly  so  called.  The  finest  specimens 
ore  at  EUora  and  Elephanta,  though  some  gocid 
ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of  8als6tte,  and 
at  Mahabalipur.  In  fonn  many  of  them  are 
copies  of  and  a  good  deal  resemble  the  bud- 
dhist  vihara.  But  they  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated  from  the  buddhists,  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pillars  and  position  of  the 
sanctuary  are  different.  They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells  as  all  Veharas  are,  and  their 
walls  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Veharas  are 
almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
Hcnlptttre  of  course  always  set  the  question 
at  rest. 

(d)  The  fourth  class  consists  of  rock  cut 
models  of  structural  and  brahminical  temples. 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas 
at  Ellora,  the  Saivite  temple  at  Doomuar, 
and  the  Ruths  at  Mahabalipur.  This  last  is 
cut  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but  the 
rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should 
perhaps  form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are 
Brahminical  or    Jain  a  is  undecided. 

The  fifth  or  true  Jaina  caves  occur  at 
Kbandagiri  in  Outtack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  But  are  few  and  insigni- 
ficant. In  the  rock  of  Qwaiior  Fort,  there 
are  cut  in  the  rock  a  number  of  colossal  fi- 
gures, some  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  one 
of  the  Thirtankara,  some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing. Their  dates  are  iibout  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  century  before  Christ. 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajabgriha.  The  Milk  maid's  cave,  and 
Brahman  girls  cave,  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  character.  They  are  of  about  200  B.C., 
and  are  the  most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The 
Kagatjum  cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  Safghur 
group  are  situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
hill  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Brahman 
girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave.  Another  group  is 
the  neighbouring  Kama  chapara  and  Lomas 
Risbi  cave. 

The  eaves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri  hill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack,  and  five 
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from  Bcban  Eswara^  are  next  in  sotiqnltv.^ 
those  of  Behar.    They  are  built  oq  tlet». 
of  Udyagiri  and    Khandagiri.    The  fcmk.* 
are  Buddhist  and  the  older ;  the  latter, pr>k 
bly,  are  Jaina.  Many  of  the  inscriptioM  s^  3 
the  Lath  character,  and    this  gives  tbeir  vi- 
ae anterior  to  the  Chriatian  era.    The  ttn 
sculpture  ill  the  Ckines  gumpha  is  seperixr' 
any  in  India,  and  resembles  that  of  tkeS.: 
chi  tope  at  Bhilsa.     In  it  there  are  no ; .. 
no  figures  of  different  sizes  nor  sny  extTi'> 
gaoce.     On  the  buddhist  caves  here,  tb*' 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,   or  anyimii^?'.  I. 
a  Jaina  cave  on  Khandagiri,  the  tveatj  '  ' 
Thirtankara ;  with  their  female  energies, :: 
sculptured. 

The  Ajunta  are  the  most  complete  s>r  • 
of  buddhist  caves  in  India,  withoct  r'. 
mixture  of  brahmanism  and  contain  tr*^ 
of  all  the  reet.  They  are  in  a  nTice  - 
small  valley  in  the  ghat  south  of  the  Ixy 
At  Baug  in  a  raviue  or  small  vallcj  u  1  - 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  (•[  u 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  baddhiat  caves. 

Those  of   Karii   are  not   so  extenv^e 
the  Ajunta,  but  still  purely  buddhistica!.  .* 
containing  the  largest  and  finest  chaitji  r.- 
in  India,  Karli  is  about  halfway  between  F* 
and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand  side  c:i. 
valley,  as  you  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

The  Salsetteor  Kenneri  caves  in  the  I''*. 
of  Salsette  are  also  purely  buddhist,  b:  t  ^ 
inferior  to  the  former.  The  Kenneri  cav..» 
excavated  in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  •• 
immense  tract  of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  \ 
gusBon  supposed  their  date  al>out  the  l^L 
10th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  south  ea^t  f 
Nemuch,  but  close  t4»  Chundivaiisa,  ra:  ■ 
buddhist  caves  with  abrahmanical  rocktti 
behind. 

The    Ellora    caves    are    excavated   • 
porpbyritic  greenstine   or  amyedaio.(i.  ' 
Elephanta   caves   are   cut  in   a  bani<r  > 
thau  th(»se  at  Ellora.  Those  of  DbiuDA' . 
Ellora  contain  a  strong  admixtiire  of  I* 
manism,  and  those  of  Elephanta  are  ft* 
Brahmanical,  though    perbapa    of  tih  **■ 
age  as  those  of  Ellora.  Mahabalipuiaa  ^^  '' 
Pagodas    between    Covelon^    ao«l   ^-^^ 
south  of  Madraa,  have  been  deeeribeJ^  '•'' 
Babington  in  Vol.  1 1  Trana.  R.  A.  S.  ?•  -*' 
by  Messrs,  Chambers    and    Goidn.Jt&: 
A.  B.  Vol.  1,  p.  146,  and  V.  p.  63,  V  * 
Charles  Giibbius  in  Bengal  As.  SocJ^*-- 
and  these  reports  have  been  owp'r'-- 
Major    Carr.     The   Mahabalipur  can?  *' 
ontrely  Brahmanical,  andbavabeca  csrin 
after  all  the  other  aeries  were  f omc^l  —  ^^ 
M>7t'5  Rockeui  Templet  of  India,    Fift'.  "• 
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99.  Sm  AjQnta.  Buddha.  Nasik.  Junir. 
[suari.  Karli.  Garada. 

CAVES  OF  fiUHABUR.  See  IiiBoriptionB 
.  392. 

CAVB  m  OHARIPURI.  8ee  Buddha. 

CAVE  IN  NASIK.   See  Buddha. 

CAVEVIHABA.  See  Buddha. 

CAVIARE.    £no. 
QA-Pi,  BuBM.  I  Caviarium,  Lat. 


ivial 

Fa. 

BaUcban.             Malat. 

kriar, 

>t 

Balachaa  Traai        ,, 

aviar, 

Gkr. 

Ikra,                           Ilu8. 

iviariOf 

It. 

Gaviario,                     Sp. 

ivitle 

•• 

Ca?iara,  a  aubstancA  prepared  in  Kussia, 
toaiating  of  the  salted  roes  of  large  fish.  The 
flt,  which  is  made  from  the  roe  of  the  stiir- 
on  caught  in  the  Volga^  in  the  neighbour* 
lod  of  Astrachan,  appears  to  consist  entirely 
the  eggs :  it  is  packed  in  small  kegs,  but 
e  inferior  sort  ia  mude  into  the  form  of  dry 
kea.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and 
K)  forms  au  article  of  oousiderable  export ; 
1,000  barrels  having  been  exported  from 
itracLan  in  a  single  season.  The  manufac- 
re  consists  in  separating  the  roe  fnim  its 
embnnes,  then  washing  in  vinegar  or  white 
ioe,  and  drying  by  spreading  it  out  on  a 
ard  in  the  air.  Salt  is  then  well  rubbed 
,  and  it  is  next  put  in  a  bag  and  the  liquor 
Bssed  out.  It  is  then  packed  in  kegs  for 
le.  During  the  three  annual  seasons  of 
ititig  in  Russia,  the  consumption  of  caviare 
very  great,  as  it  is  also  in  Italy  during  the 
lUof  the  church.  It  is  eaten  on  bread, 
th  oil  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. — ToinliU' 
ijpage  354.     See  Balachan. 

CAVIARIO.     It.     Sp.     Caviare. 
CAVIARIUM.     Lat.    Caviare. 
CAVITA  VIRKSEA.  Can.   Feronia    ele- 
autam. 

CAVITE,  in  lat  14**  29'  N.,  the  port  and 
iriue  arsenal  of  Manilla,  where  ships  are  built 
d  repaired. 

CAWA-AUAN6,  a  light  brown  or  pale 
>wi]  coloured  wood  of  Fenang,  from  every 
'p'e  tree;  used  for  furniture  and  ornamental 
rk— ^rtiA.  (Qu.  Kaya  arang.) 
CAWNEE,  from  Kaui,  Karn.  Tam. 
L  In  Cuttack  a  handabreadth.  In  the 
tth  of  the  peninsula  of  India  a  land  mea- 
e.  At  Madras  the  standard  cawiiie  is 
3nty-four  Manai  or  Qrounds,  each  of  2,400 
tare  feet  The  cawnie  is  therefore  57,600 
tare  feet=:  1*322  of  an  English  acre.  Ano- 
r  meaiwrement,  however,  makes  it  some- 
at  less  than  an  acre. — Wilson. 
DAWNPORE.  a  military  staticm  and  town 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  river,  in  the  AlUh- 
id  district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
lia,  1 40  miles  north-west  of  Allahabad .  Ou 
26th  June  1857,  it  capitulated  to  the  rebels 
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nnder  Nana  Rao,  under  promise  of  safe  es- 
cort, but  the  garrison,  under  General  Wheeler, 
were  all  destroyed,  and  on  the  15th  and  16th 
July  all  their  wives  and  children  were  destroy- 
ed and  thrown  into  a  dry  well.  In  and  above 
the  well  at  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the 
well  of  the  slaughter-house,  lie  the  bones  of 
no  leas  than  420  civilians,  military  officers  and 
their  wives,  400  private  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  and  musicians,  besides  infants.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Futteghur  party  and  those 
who  perished  outside  the  entrenchments,  wo 
have  not  less  than  a  thousand  christians,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  order  of  Nana  Rao.  Seven  christian 
men,  including  Delafosse  and  Thoksou, 
twelve  women  and  six  faithful  natives,  who 
entered  the  entrencbment,  alone  ultimately 
escaped.  Nineteen  christians  and  five  cliil- 
dreu,  who  remained  in  Cawnpore,  escaped  by 
aid  of  the  natives,  besides  a  few  drummers. 
Nana  Row  seems  to  have  died  in  the  forests  of 
Nepaul.  Cawnpore  was  retaken  by  General 
Havelockon  the  17th  July  1857. 
CAYAFUTI  OIL.  Oil  of  Cajeput  SeeCa- 

japuti. 

CAY-BOUNG-NGOT,  also    Hac-rainsau, 
Coch-Chin.     Emblic  myrobalan. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  Eno.  Syn.  of  Cap- 
sicum annuum,  also  Cap^icum  festigatum. 

Ghabai ;  Chabe ;  Lombok  ; 
Ladamera ;  Lada  cheua 

Malay. 
Fiiai-i-Burkii,  Paaa. 

Brahu-iuaricha,        Sans. 


Gas-miria, 

Mollagai, 

Merapa-kaia, 


Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 


FilfiU-achmar,  As. 

Tabia,  Bali. 

Meueshena,  Can. 

Poivre  d'  Enpacne,  Fii. 
Spanischer  Ffeffer,  Gkk. 
I^l-mircb,  Guz.  UiNO. 
Peperone  coiauiuuo.  It. 
Lombok,  Jav. 

The  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  different 
species  of  cipsicum,  used  as  a  stimulating 
condiment.     See  Capsicum. 

CAYHU-YNHDAN.  Cochin-Chin.,  or 
Cayhu  ndahn.  CuCII-Chin.  Sandal  wood. 

CAY-KHE.    CocuChin.    Millet. 

CAY-KHOAICA.  Cocu-Chin.  Aristolo- 
chi»  iurlica. 

CAYLEY,  Dr.  Henry,  a  Bengal  Medical 
officer  who  entered  the  service  in  January 
1857.  He  was  employed  during  the  revolt 
of  the  Ben>;al  soldiery  and  rebellion  of 
1857  8,  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Goruk- 
pore.  In  May  1667,  he  went  to  Le  in  Ladak 
as  p«ilitical  agent,  in  the  territories  of  tho 
maharajah  of  Cashmir,  to  protect  and  encour- 
age commercial  intercourae  through  I^ak 
between  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  watch 
political  events  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Turkaatan. 

CAY-ME.  CoCH-CuiN.     Tamarind. 

CAY-TAN  H- YEN.    Coch-Cuin.    Limea. 
I      CAYU-MANIS.     Jav.     Casaia  liguea. 

C  «9 


CEDAB. 

CAY-VANG  DEE.  Coch-Chik.  Siaijafras. 

CAZEE,  a  mabomedaa  jadge,  religious  and 
civil.  See  Kazi. 

CAZVINI,  OB  CASBINI.  The  name  in 
history  oiZacaria  bin  Mahomed  bin  Mahomed 
al'Kousi  aX-Kazvini.     He  wrote  the  Ajaib-al- 


CEDAB  OF  INBIA. 

while  ia  New  South  Wales,  the  term  ibi 
cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  asaderich,  isd  rI 
cedar  to  that  of  Fliudenia  Avstnlis.  nl 
the  name  of  Cedar  is  abo  given  in  Idcj 
to  the  woods  of  the  Gedrela  toou  si 
Chickrassia  tabularis.    In  Cluna,  a  kbd 


Makhlukat,  or  the  Wonders  of  Creation  in  the   cedar,  probably  a  cypress,  called  Nan  MiL 
Arabic  tongue.  It  treats  of  natural  history,  of  *  '       '*  '         -  .    .•        > 

the  qualities  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  mine- 
rals, as  also  of  waters,  aerial  spirits,  fairies, 
genii,  and  talismans  \  but  all,  with  a  view  to 
confute  the  Jewish  rabbins.  His  work  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Orientals.  It  has  been 
translated  put  of  Abrabic  into  the  Turkish 
language,  and  also  into  Persian.— i?M<.  of 
Gengii  Can.,  p.  il8, 

CAZ VINL  There  is  another  Cazvini^  who 
is  the  person  meant  hj  Abd-aULatif,  author  of 
the  book  called  Luhbat  Tavankh.  He  is  cited 
by  Golius  in  his  Notes  on  Al/argani,  pp.  4, 
5,  6,  and  22,  History  of  Genghiz  Can,  p.  418. 

CEANOTHUS  PANICULATUS.  Hbynb. 
Syn.  of  Celastrus  paniculatus.     Willd, 

CEBADA.  Sp.  Barley. 

CEBADA.  Retonada-o-Entallecida.  Sp.Malt 

CEBOLA.  Port,  Onion. 

CEBOLA  ALBARRANA.  Sp.  Squill. 

CEBOLLA.  Sp.  Onion. 

CEBRIO,  one  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hongkong. 

CEOROPIA  PELT  ATA  of  Borneo,  yields 
caoutchouc. 

CEDAR.    Eng. 


Ar. 

Cedro. 

It. 
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Cedrua. 

Lat. 

DUT. 

Kedr. 

Rus. 

Fr. 

Cedro. 

Sp. 

Ger. 

Ere. 
Eraza. 

Ceder, 
Cedre. 
Zeder. 

A  commercial  term  given  to'Jthe'woods  of 
several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees,  the  tim- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  as  Red  and 
White  Cedar  ;  Barbadoes,  and  Bermudn  cedar  ; 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pencil  cedar,  Bastard 
cedar,  &C.,  somsjof  them  growing  in  America, 
some  in  Europe,  and  some  iu  Asia.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  was,  in 
ancient  times,  much  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  temples,  and  for  other  religious  build- 
ings and  purposes.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  Pinus  cedrus,  called  Cedrus  Libanus  or 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  Deodara,  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  with)  fragrant  and  almost 
imperishable  wood,  and  often  called  the  In- 
dian cedar,  is*sometimes  referred  to  the^enus 
Pinus,  and  sometimes  to  Abies,  Cedrus  or 
Lariz,  with  the  specific  name  of  deodara. 
But  Dr.  Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical. 
The  cedar  ^wood  of  scripture  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sandarach  tree.  Thuja  articulata. 
The  woods  of  several  of  the  Conifera  are  called 
cedars.  But,  in  India,  the  term  Bastard 
cedar  is  applied  to  the  Guazama  tomentosa, 
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or  southern  wood,  which   resists  tinK  ai 
insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valoable,  nJ 
is  especially  reserved  for  imperial   ii«  oi 
buildings,  and  the  cedar- wood  of  Jspw,  v 
cording  to  Thunberg,   is  a  species  of  cypres* 
The  cedar  of  Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Ice 
altissima.     The  White  Wood  or  White  Ceirf 
of  Jamaica  is  Bignoiiia  ieucoxylon.    Thfl  vir: 
*'  cedar,"  in  the  United  States,  is  spplied  i> 
various  fsenera  of  the  pine  fismtly.  The  Wbtt 
Cedar  of  th»  southern  swamps  is  a  crprw , 
the  wood  of  Juniperus   virginiaDau  ci''«-: 
Red  or  Pencil  cedar,  that  of  J.  BenD«d»-i 
is  called  Bermuda  cedar,  and  that  oC  J.  Bu 
badensis    is  called  Barbadoes  cedar,  «&** 
the  Juniper  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and  vAt 
of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  is  fitom  J.  f^r 
cedrus.    The  white  cedar  of  North  Aiwc'^ 
a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedir,  '> 
yielded  by  Cupressus  thyoides.    The  aJi: 
of  New   Zealand  is   Hartighsea  spectib  J! 
The  cedar  of  the  Amazon  is  from  the  CW^e » 
odorata  of  Von  Martins.      Under  the  t«t 
cedar,  Colonel  Frith  describes  a  reddish  <•- 
loured  wood  of  Palghat,  specific  gravity  O^'- 
as  a  large  tree,  wood  aromatic  and  used  for  f  £- 
niture,  and  under  the  name  of  cedar-root,  »Trri 
aromatic  wood,  used  for  ornamental  farcitr- 
in  Palghat.     These  two  are  possiblj  from  ^ 
Cedrela  toona.     The  wood  of  the  Cto^' 
Lebanon,  as  now  met  with,  is  not  in  a^  ■ 
esteem,  but   thut  of  the  Cedrus  deodan  • 
the  Himalayas,  really  possesses  all  the  r»- 
qualities  for  which  those  of  Lebamm  '•' 
praised.     Specimens  of  the  wood  of  u.«  »* 
dian   cedar,    Cedrus  deodara,  and  of  tif  •: 
press,  *»  Cupressus  toruloaa"  from  ♦!»  H'  '* 
layas,  were  shown  by  Dr.   Royle  at  tbe  t 
hibition   of   1851  :  the  former  has  bftt 
troduced  into  England  as  a  beaatifoloruDt)  - 

tree,  but  appears  to  promise  well  ss  s  y 
timber  tree,  as  the  wood  works  «*.  » 
freely. — Faulkner^  Dr.  Hooker^  Botrf 
McCuUoch,  Williami  Middle  Kingd<mjf  '^ 
Burton' e  City  of  the  Salt  Lake.  /7«mi,.^» 
Hist  of  Bible,  See  Chickrassia  Ubalsria  J>i»  • 

CEDAR,  BASTARD.  Esq.  WoodoJi' 
drela  tuna.  Roxb,,  also  the  wood  elGoir-s* 
tomentosa,  Kunth.  See  Cedar.  CeditU  t^«  * 

CEDAR  OF  GOA.  Copcesm  Lmitw**** 
See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR  OF  GUIANA.    SeeDewU^ 

CEDAR  OF   INDIA.    Bho.    Ah«s:.> 
dara.    Cedrua  deodara. 
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OSDRBLA  TOONA. 


CEDBEIiA  TOONA. 


CEDAR  OF  LEBANON.    Enq.    Abies 
edru9.    Sw  Evergreens. 
CEDAR,  PENCIL.   Eng.    Juniperus  ex- 

CCDER.  Dot.  Cedar. 
CEDOARIA.  Sp.  Zedoary. 
CEDRE.  Fr.  Cedar. 
CEDED  DISTRICTS,  a  territory  in  the 
idras  Presidency  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ifiinsula,  now  apportioned  into  the  Bellary, 
uddapah  and  Kurnool  collectorates.  This 
act  of  country  belonged  to  the  Mysore 
vereign  Tippu,  and  after  his  death,  fell  to 
e  share  of  the  Hyderabad  state.  Shortly  after- 
irda,  under  the  treaty  of  1803,  this  share 
ia  ceded  to  the  British  on  their  agreeing  to 
ovide  a  subsidiary  force  of  about  ten 
ousaod  soldiers.  Their  numbers  in  1868 
d  not  exceed  6,000,  and  were  all  stationed 
Seconderabad,  six  miles  from  Hyderabad 
the  Dekhan. 

CEDRELACEiE.  See  Cedrela  toona. 
tiickrassia.  Chloroxylon  swietenia.  Satin 
)od  tree. 

CEDRELA  FEBRIFUGA,  Syn.  of  Soymida 
brifoga. 

CEDRELA     HEXANDRA.      (Wall,  in 
^zb).    Syn.  of  Cedrela  tuna,  Rozb. 
CEDRELA  SERRATA.  Roylk. 

11  Tooa  Eng.  |  Drawi  Hind. 

awa  Hind.  |  Dimri  ,> 

This  tree  of  the  valleys  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
fa,  is  to  be  recognised  by  its  long  racemes 
flowers.  It  grows  in  Kuin  and  Kangra  and 
ighan, — Clegh,  Punj,  BepL  VoigL  137. 

EDRELA  TOONA,  Roxb.  Cor.  W.  and  A. 
C.    hexandra,  Wall,  in  Roxb, 

SooiiTree  Eno. 

Toona  Hind. 

Toon  Mahr. 

Koornk  ,, 

Loodh  ?  Sans. 

Toona  maram  Tam. 
WunjooU   maram  ?      „ 

Naodi  Tbl. 

Maha  Umbo.  Uria. 

This  large  and  valuable  tree  grows  at  the 
>tof  the  Himalayas  and  to  the  south,  in 
)Dgal  and  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  vary- 
;  abundance.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant 
Travancore.  A  specimen  of  wood  sent  by 
ineral  Cullen,  as  of  this  tree,  showed  the 
un  and  polish  remarkably  weU  :  it  was  bow- 
er of  a  brighter  colour,  and  apparently  of  a 
oaer  quality  than  any  met  with  in  the 
urket,  inducing  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  of 
3  same  species.  It  was  stated  to  be  abun- 
Qt  25  miles  north-east  of  Trevandrum.  The 
e  is  found  in  the  Mysore  and  Salem  jungles 
large  quantities,  also  along  the  crest  of  the 
ats  from  Travancore  to  Goa.  In  Coimba- 
re,  it  is  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  large  size, 
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lona.       Bbnq.  Sanso. 
Ktnik  of  BoMBiT. 

iit'ka-do.  BuRM. 

loda.  Can. 

uola  mara.  ,, 

lOD  tree.  £nq. 

sUrd  cedar.  ,, 

.1       mahogany.  „ 
diiQ  mahogany      „ 


and  its  reddish  coloured  wood  is  used  for 
cabinet-making  purposes.  It  or  an  allied  species 
is  known  also  in  Coimbatore  under  the  name 
of  Wunjooli  maram  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  hard  wood,  said  to  be  admi- 
rably fitted  for  pestles  and  mortars  and  other 
purposes  demaiiding  great  strength,  but  not 
for  cabinet  purposes,  Dr.  Wight  suspected 
Roxburgh's  toona  and  the  wunjooli  to  be 
different  trees.  Dr.  Gibson  reports  that  he 
had  found  this  choice  tree  in  one  situation, 
viz.,  inland  of  Koorsulea ;  but  adds,  it  pro- 
bably exists  all  along  close  below  the  ghats  ; 
and,  at  another  place,  he  says  that  it  is  not  a 
common  tree  in  our  forests,  but  found  in  some  of 
the  greenwood  jungles  about  the  ghats,  and  also 
in  the  hill  range  abutting  on  the  Rajpooree 
Creek  to  the  south.  The  wood  is  a  choice  one 
for  cabinet  purposes,  but  is  not  used  for  any 
others,  except  for  house  beams  when  it  is  pro- 
curable in  sufficient  quantity.  In  the  races  of 
the  south  Konkan  and  lower  Canara,  the  tree 
is  more  common.  It  is,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  never  found  inland.  And  again,  he  says 
it  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  deep  ra- 
vines in  western  Kandesh,  and  it  grows  in 
the  ravines  of  the  Concan.  In-  Ganjam  and 
Gumsur,  where  it  is  known  as  Mfldialimbo,  its 
extreme  height  is  70  feet,  circumference  5  feet, 
and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  the  first  branch  22  feet.  Under  this  trees* 
name,  Captain  Sankey  describes  a  Nagpore 
timber  as  averaging  10  to  12  feet  long  and  3^ 
to  4^  feet  in  girth,  and  selling  at  16  annas  the 
cubic  foot.  At  the  Tambur  river,  in  East 
Nepal,  the  vegetation  in  some  spots  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  several  large  trees  occurred.  Dr. 
Hooker  measured  a  Toon  tree  (Cedrela)  thirty 
feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
Kulu  and  Kangra,  the  wood,  of  a  red  color  is 
esteemed  for  furniture,  being  very  durable.  The 
Jaswan  Dun  was  once  famous  for  toon  wood, 
but  scarcely  a  tree  is  left.  Dr.  Cleghom  urged 
the  zemindars  and  English  settlers  to  plant  it 
along  the  banks  of  water  courses  in  Kangra 
valley.  South-easterly,  Lieut  Nuthall,  asquoted 
by  Captain  Munro,  mentions  toon  as  one  of  the 
woods  of  Arracan,  under  the  name  of  *'  thit- 
ka-do."  A  tree  is  foimd,  also.  Dr.  Brandis  tells 
us,  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  plentiful  in  some  districts  and,  if  not 
identical  with  the  Toon  of  Bengal,  is  certainly 
nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  Bur* 
mah  wood  weighs  lbs.  28.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40  feet  and  aver- 
age girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  8  feet  It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above, 
that  it  has  a  wide  range  throughout  India,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  wood,  in  tt^  northern  pro- 
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CEDRUS  DEODARA. 


CBDRU8  DBOUARA. 


vinces,  made  into  faruiture  of  ail  kinds,  and 
luucb  admired  for  its  close  grain  and  beautiful 
colour,  resembling  mabogauy,  thdugb   lighter 
than  it  and  not  so  close  grained,  but  to  which  it 
is  deemed  equivalent.  It  is  called  BaatardCedar 
from  an  aromatic  resin  exuding  from  it,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  American  cedar.     It  is  often 
sold  in   Madras  under  the   general  name  of 
''  Chittagong  wood,"  and  is  the  roost  Taiuable 
of  the  woods  known  by  that  c<tmmeroial  name. 
The   true  Chittagong  wood,  however,   being 
Chicrasaia    tabularis.     Cedrela  tuna  has   an 
erect  trunk    of    great  height  and  size,  with 
smooth  grey  bark.     The  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, small,  white  and  fragrant*  like  honey. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  imbricated,  winged. 
It    seems    probable    that    the    trees  known 
'^  commercially*'  as  Toon  are  at  least  different 
species  ;  but  the  woods  sold  under  this  name 
are  all   red  coloured,  of  varying  hues.     It  is 
used  all  over  India  by  cabinet  makers  for  fur- 
niture.    The   Qumsur   **  Mahalimbo"  wood, 
said  to  be  this  tree,  and  to  be  tolerably  com- 
mon, is  deaciibed  as  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  is,  on  that  account,   used  for 
making  boxesi  &c.     The  fruit  and   bark  are 
used  medicinally  in  fever  and   rheumatism. 
The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent,  but  not 
bitter.     The  native  physicians  use  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  powdered  nut  of  the  Csesal- 
pinia  bonducella,  an  intense  bitter.     M.  Nees 
voa   Esenbeck  has   published  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on   the   bark,  which  indi- 
cated  the  existence  of  a   resinous  astringent, 
a  brown  astringent  matter,   and  a  gunmiy 
brown   extractive  matter  resembling   tdmine. 
The  bark  was  used  in  Java  by  Blume,  in  epi- 
demic fevers,  diarrhoea  and  other  complaiuts. 
Iloisfield  gave  it  in  dysentery,  but   only  in 
the  last  state,  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  disappeared.     Its  flowers,  in  conjunction 
with  safflower   (koodumbha)  are   used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mysore  for  dyeing  the  beautiful 


Deodar  Eva. 

Sacred  Indian  Fir  „ 
Himalayan  cedar  „ 
Deva  Dara  EutD. 

Keltt  IllMAL. 


KUUr 
KAlmung 

Keling 


It 
Tun. 


The  weight  of  scientific  evidence  pmb 
prove  that  the  Himalayan  cedar  is  identicil 
with  that  of  Lebanon  and  Tbams  b  Aiii 
Minor.  This  is  one  of  the  Comferc,  vi\ 
grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  Kalla  ud 
Kangra,  along  with  several  other%  of  wfaid 
Dr.  Cleghorn  names  the  following,  Tiz : 

Kelu,  Cedrus  deodara.  Deodar  or  HioulijiD 
cedar.  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of  Dhauh 
Dhar,  and  in  Kullu. 

Kail,  Picus  excelsa,  Lofty  pine,  inKoHi, 
not  in  Kangra. 

Chil'or  Chir,  P.  longtfolia*  Long-latcd 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

Neoza,  P.  gerardiana,  Gerard's,  or  edi^t 
pine.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaoli  Dksr 
near  Ulassa  on  the  Ravi 

Tds,  Picea  Webbiana,  WebVs  |nne  or  sher 
fir.  The  wood  is  not  much  valaed ;  its  shii('<ts 
are  laid  nn   the  roofs  of  houses. 

Rai,  Abies  Smithiana.  Himalayan  sprvf 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feet  i: 
diameter. 

Deodara,  Cupressos  toraloaa,  Twisted  ^- 
press.    At  the  head  of  the  Parbati  {Lwgdc*'- 

Bramhi  or  Rakhab,  Taxus  baocata,  Coomx: 
yew.     In  Kullu,  very  scarce. 

Leuri  or  Suri,  Juniperaa  exceki.  Petcl 
cedar.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  su^  -^ 
Lahul. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  pUntatioos  ofti: 
indigenous  pines  would  not  anawv.  At  fit 
sent,  he  says  we  have  no  record  of  tbsga^- 
of  Himalayan  conifers,  bat  we  know  that  lb? 
grow  very  sluwly.  Mr.  Batten  stoa  **•! 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  meiai  - 
watering  at  hand,  to  show  a  good  md  d^ 


red  colour  called  there  Gul-i-Nari.—/>r*.  Kox-    tree,  Pinus  lougifolia,  after  teu  yean  ofctfi 


ifurgh  i.  635,  Hooker,  Mason,  Gibson,  Cleghorn 
in  M,  E,  J,  -&.,  Cleghorn  in  Punjab  Report, 
Kuhi  and  Kangra,  Ainslie,  O^Shaughnessif 
and  McClelland.  Captain  Macdonald,  Captain 
JJankeg,  Yoigt.^.  137. 

CEDRO.  It.  Sp.  Cedar. 

C£DRONorK£DRON,abrookthat  rises 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Jehusaphat  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

CEDRUS.  Lat.  Cedar. 

CEDRUS  DEODAHUS.    LiMBBBT. 

Cedrus  Libani  7     Loud, 

„       Atlantica  9     Man, 
Abies  deodara. 
Pinus        „     Lambert, 
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and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  furuishea  thsf^"* 
ing  approximate  rate  of  the  growth  for  Ui 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia.  He  writes^  **  I  tu: 
that  trees  of  the  diameter  naaed  bt^ 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  uevij*' 
6  inches  in  20  years,  9  in  30,  ISis^J..^^ 
in  55,  18  in  70." 

The  distribution  of  theHimalaya&patf  ^ 
adds  is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodtfbi'-'* 
been  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  tvtv 
Oerardiana,  Cupressus  tonihsa  or  Jvnptrs 
communis.  On  the  other  hand,  Poditvnv  j 
confined  to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  Ahia  f- « 
noniana  does  not  occur  west  ol  the  Iryn^ 
nor  the  larch  west  of  the  Gosi,  net  (w:^ 
cypress  (an  introduced  plant  howevv)  «^ 
the  Teesta,  in  Sikkim.    Of  the  tweire  ~ 
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CELASTBTJS  MONTANA. 


jd  BhoUin  Coniftrct  (inclading  yew,  juniper, 
ad  Podocarpus),  eight  are  oommon  to  the 
orthwest  Himalaya  (weat  of  Nepal)  and 
ittr  are  not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the 
urth-weat  Proviuces,  again,  only  five  are  not 
und  in  Sikkim,  and  he  adds,  I  have  given 
eir  names  below,  because  they  show  how 
aropean  the  absent  ones  are,  either  specifically 
iu  affinity.  I  have  stated^  he  continues,  that 
e  Deodar  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar 
Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
lick  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
>re  Himalayan  plants  are  now  ascertained  to 
European  than  had  been  supposed  before 
ey  were  compared  with  European  specimens; 
ch  are  the  yeWfJuniperus  communis^  Berber U 
Igarit,  Quereus  baUota,  Popultu  alba^  and 
iphratiea^  Jbc.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are 
intical  vrith  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon ; 
i  Deodar  haa^  generally,  longer  and  more 
le  bluish  leaves  and  weeping  branches,  but 
»e  cbaractera  seem  to  be  unusually  deve- 
ted  iu  English  gardens  ;  for  several  persons, 
II  acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
ltd  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  have 
licated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  when 
wu  the  Deodar,  declared  that  they  never  saw 


is  black  loam,  very  rich,  and  the  trees  are 
full  of  turpentine.  Cedrns  deodara  timber  is 
very  useful  for  railway  purposes,  and  12,000 
tons  were  sent  down  the  Chenab  in  one  year. 
Deodar  is  abundant  in  Bussahir.  In  the 
territories  of  Mandi  and  Sukhet,  and  in  the 
Hill  states  of  Koti  Kamharsen,  and  Bagi, 
which  overlook  the  lower  Satlej,  all  the  good 
deodar  trees  {"  Eelu")  have  of  late  years 
been  removed  from  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  but  the  interior  hills  of  Bussahir  are 
extensively  clothed  with  the  finest  deodar, 
particularly  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  northern 
slopes,  commencing  at  Nachar,  and  termina- 
ting near  the  Hangarang  ridge,  which  forma 
the  northern  limit  of  this  b«antiful  tree  ;  and 
indeed,  of  all  arboreous  vegetation,  except 
birch  and  junipers. 

In  the  Nachar  forest.  Dr.  Cleghom  measur- 
ed one  tree  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  remarkable  tree  in  this  locality  was 
mentioned  by  Drs.  Thomson  and  Hoff- 
meister  as  thirty-six  feet  in  girth,  but  it 
divides  into  two  trunks.  In  travelling  along 
the  Hindustan  and  Tibet  road,  many  Cedan 
may  be  seen  twenty  feet  in  girth,  and  100  to 


it  plant  iu  the  Himalaya. — {Hooke's  J?m.   130  feet  in  height     The  remaining  forests  of 


vr.  Vol.  IL,  p.  41.)  If  this  be  identical  with 
Abies  cedrus,  the  Cedar  of  licbanon,  the 
itts  Cedrus,  Linn.,  Zaf?i6.,  it  grows  also  iu 
)anon  and  the  Taurus  range  of  Lebanon^ 
i  the  cedar  wood  ot  Scripture  is  supposed  to 
re  been  from  the  Sandarach  tree,  the  Thuja 
icalata.  The  Cedrns  deodara  is  a  magnificent 
i  with  a  trunk  from  12  to  30  feet  in  girth, 
^ug  on  the  roouutains  of  Kedar  Eantha, 
paul  and  Thibet,  up  to  heights  of  7,000  and 
000  feet,  as  also  in  the  woods  of  Almorah, 
Kollu,  Kangra  and  Kagban,  but  in  Hasara 


s  scarce.    It  resembles  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,   BoL  p.  350. 


the  deodar  should  be  carefuUy  preserved. 
Its  wood  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
highly  resinous  and  infiammable ;  very  durable, 
yields  valuable  timber,  it  is  also  not  subject  to 
warp.  Thenativesof  the  hills  venerate  the  grovea 
surrounding  their  temples  and  religiously 
conserve  them,  whilst  to  the  state,  the  wood 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  house  and 
bridge  building.— -^n^.  Cyclop.  Ckgh.  Rejpt. 
on  Punj,  KtUu  and  Kangra,  pp,  4  to  190. 
Hook,  Him.  Joum,,  Vol,  ii.  p.  41 .  Hodgion'i 
Nagasaki,  pp.  342  ^  3.     RoyU's  IU.  Him. 


» unlike  it,  the  resinous  wood  of  the  Deodar 
ery  durable,  lasting  from  200  to  400  years, 
las  succeeded  well  in  England.  The  tract 
the  S  itlej  valley  producing  deodar,  lies 
wmi  77<>  69'  and  78*  31'  east  longitude, 
310  2Z^  and  3r  40'  north  latitude. 
(»/  Rep.  p.  4.)  The  deodar  is  not 
udant  iu  Hazara  (except  in  Kaghan),  and  is 
3ming  scarce.  Dr.  Cleghom  only  observed 
Q  the  north  side  of  the  Mochpura  range,  to- 
ds the  Jelum,  and  sparingly  on  Thandiani. 
Cleghom  says  that  Mr.  Strong  measured 
iodar  tree  in  the  deodar  forest  at  Nachar 
r  felling  122  feet  long,  the  but  end  girth 
eet  6  inches,  and  the  top  12  feet  4  inches 
ther  standing  about  150  feet  high,  girth, 
uttom  18  feet,  4  inches  ;  these  are  not 
iptions.  Some  hemessurod  26  feet  in  girth. 
average,  taking  the  whole  forest,  is  not 
than  15  feet  girth  at  bottom.     The  soil 
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CEDRUS  UBANUS.  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
See  Deodar 

CBIBA  PENTANDRA.  Gjbbt.  Erioden- 
dron  aufractuosum,  D,  C 

CELASTRINEiE.  Spindle  trees.  Eko. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  compact  wood.— JoA«'<  forut 
Trees  of  Britain,  Vol.  /.,  p.  34. 

CELASTRUS  EMAROINATA.  Willdi. 
This  shrub,  which  grows  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  makes  good  fences  and  fuel. — VoigU 

CELASTRUS  MONTANA,  RoxB./  W.  A 
A. ;  W.  Ic. 

Celastrus  paniculatus.    WighL 


Kangonee,  Mahk. 

Mai  Kaogunee,    Hind. 
Daoti  Chetcu,       Tel. 


QaJA  Chinno, 
Gi'ohaDgi, 
Pedda  danti. 


Tbl. 

>• 

»» 
on  the 


A  scrubby,  crooked  shrub,  found 
Coromandel  Coast  and  in  barren  hills,  chiefly 
of  the  Deccan.  The  wood,  hard  and  durable, 
is  sought  after  as  a  choice  dunnage  for  twA 
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tiles,  said  to  last  for  forty  years,  a  duration 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  auy  other  dunnage 
material. — Eoxb.  Gibson,  Voigt  Eohde. 

OELASTRUS  NUTANS.  Roxb.  FL  lud, 
Syu  of  Celaittrus  paniculatas.  Wilid. 

CELASPRUS  PANICULATA,WiLLDB./ 
Eoxb.  ;  Wight  <kiAm,  ;    IT.  Jc. 

Celastrus  nutans,  Eoxb, 

„        rotbiana,  Schultes. 
Ceanothus  paniculatus,  Heyne, 
Scutia  paniculata^  Don, 

Staff  tree.^  £no. 

MalkaDgnl.  Hixd. 

Vall-ulavi. 
Hal  kang^kanDi. 
Mala-erU^ata. 

Malkungunee  oil. 
Staff  Tree  oil. 
Valuluvy  yennai 
Bavungie  noona 
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TSL. 


l» 


>f 


BavuDgu 
Gundu  meda. 
Tam.     Maneru. 

„         Mai  erikata. 
Tkl.  I  Maiyalaerikat. 
Th^  oil. 

Oleum  Nigrum. 
Valuluvy  tylum. 
Tam.     Malkungunee  ka  tel  Ho. 
Tkl.    Vaylarie  tylum        Tam. 

The  Leaves. 
Xataj  Hind.  |  Kuter  Hna>. 

A  large  scrambling  shrub,  grows  in   most 
parts  of  India.  Seeds  have  a  veiy  hot  biting 
tastOy  and  yield  an  empyreumatio  oil  by  des- 
tructive distillation,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  ingredients.     It  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  Beri-beri. 
The  red  seeds   are  given  to  cattle  and  are 
officinal,  being  considered  hot  and  adminis- 
tered for  rheumatism.     The  leaves  also  are 
oifieiaal^and  a  deep  scarlet  colored  oil,  obtain- 
ed by  expression  from  the  seeds,  is  rubbed 
and  given    internally  in    rheumatism ;    the 
oleum  nigrum,  an  empyreumatie  black   oily 
fluid,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion  of   the  seeds,   but    it  does  not  differ 
in  any    sensible  degree    from    the  empyreu- 
matie products    of   the  distillation    of    the 
common   6xed  oils,    containing    naptha  and 
other  carburets  of  hydrogen.     Large  quanti- 
ties would  doubtless  yield  paraffine  and  creo 
Bote.    In  Ajmere  the  seed  is  imported  from 
Marwar  and  Oodwar,   is   there    considered 
fiudorific,and  generally  heating,  and  is  swallow- 
ed whole  in  rheumatism.    It  is  used  in  horse 
Biesalihs. — 0*  Shaughnesst/,  ;>.  271,  GenL  Med. 
Top,  p,  146.  Dr,  J,  L,  Stewart,  MaUsolnuon^ 
p,  312. 

CELASTRUS  ROTHIANA.  Sohult. 
Syu.  of  Celastrus  paniculatus.     Willd. 

CELASTRUS  SGANDENS.  Celastrus 
Senegalensis,  Celastrus  venenatus.  See  Celas- 
trinae. 

CELEBES,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, in  configuration  has  been  compared 
to  a  star-Bsh,  from  which  the  radiating  limbs 
on  one  side  have  been  removed  ;  and  this  very 
singular  form  also  distinguishes  Gilolo,  an 
island  not  far  distant  from  it  to  the  eastward. 
Mr.  St.  John  describes  its  climate  as  salu- 
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brious,     restores    to     health   the 

tutions  impaired  by  residence  on  the  wt; 

plains  of  the  less  elevated  regions  «f  Ii4l 

Celebes  occupies  the   centre  of  the  tn^tsl 

zone,  and  lies  in  the  Molucca  sea.    Its  lo^ 

and  breadth  it  is  difficult  to  eftuaite,  \mu 

composed  of  four  peninsulas,  with  aa  im  r/ 

3578  miles.     (Melville   de  Cambee^  Mg^iiat 

des  Indee  Orientates),     Its  coast  pme&tit 

great  number  of  bays,  gulfs,  aad  capeiof  «> 

centric  outline.    The  surface  is  lu!ty,vr>. 

oonsiderable    hills,    and    towards  the  doTj 

are  several  active   volcanoes.    Some  q(\W 

mountains  rise  seven   thousand  feet  ifaov^ 

the    level    of    the     sea     (2VmaiMci,  Ca/ 

de  CSil  sur  Us  Possetiioms  ^eerlandoMsa,  u 

81),  usually  with  round  or  flattops.  TImu 

a  mountainous  island,  Celebes  presents  iln: 

the  borders  of  the  sea  wide  plains  cortsti 

with  verdure  and  beautiful   vaUeys,  sons  -i 

which  enclose  magnificent  basins  of  limp.i 

water,   raised  on  a  smooth  plateau,  endrud 

by  a  rim  of  low  hills.  Thick  forests  cover  Uf 

hills  and   large  tracts  of   tbe  level   coassy 

with  oaks,  maples,  sycamores^  oedara,  tail- 

trees,  and  the  upas.    Celebes  is  less  popoJocs 

in  proportion  to   its  extent,  than  many  gde 

islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Klabat  is  a  conical  volcaDic  mouatsiB*  rj- 
ing  6,600  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  nortLr 
peninsula  of  this   isLmd  ;  the  two  aMtlm 
prongs  of  this  island  form  the  Guipk  oi  Buu 
wbioh  stretches  three  degrees  oortfawird  s^' 
the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  eutxanee  isaU-^ 
eighty  miles  wide,  but  nanows  to  tiuitj  m«. 
till  at  its  head  it  again  expands  to  forty  in* 
miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coasts  it  frvrt;. 
by  islands,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  ofr 
the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tomiiue»  ot  Ooosoc; 
Telia.  Celebes,  on  its  north  oossty  is  ia  gssff* 
high,  bold  land.     Its  extreme   point  is  cairi 
Cape  Coffin,   and  the  whole  of  the  t^? 
that  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  bay  sif  a«» 
times   called    Banca  ialands.-^^Terikrf^ . 
The  tongue  of  land  in  the  north  of  CesM 
known  administratively  under  the  Bsms  oi  u* 
Dutch  Residency  of  Menado,  com|irebcaif  a. 
the  northern  extent  of  the  ialsiid,  frosa  thtw; 
of  Palos  in  the  west,  to  the  oape  of  Talii^-*s 
the  east,  and  comprises  the  great  bsj^rcK 
of  the  sea  of  Gunong-tello^  which  ati^ete ::. 
a  westerly  direction   betweeo  the  two  p^*^* 
suhis.    The  Dutch  Residency  of  Mei^b  &- 
eludes  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whds  i^tok- 
tive  states  of  Minahassa ;  the  small  kiB9a>»  - 
the  northern  coast ;  the  very  eztanaivediscr^^ 
in  the  west  part  of  the  peninsola,  vhefe  Gow 
ment  exercise  sway,  bendes  the  Haa^  ' 
Sangir  and  Talaut  to  the  north,  aa  wall »  '-* 
lesser  island  of  the  west  coast  and  the 
gulf  of  Tomini. 
C  94 
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The  popalation  is  composed  of  nitive  ckris- 
ianfl,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  In  1840  there  were 
sckoned  in  Minahasaft  :-*- 


Natives, 
.'hristians. 
[alays. 
Ibinese. 
ree  •  Slavef. 


78.700 

5.687 

2,875 

510 

500 


The  districts  of 

Gorontftlo.   50,000 
Sangir  6i  Talant 

islands.        40,000 


Total...  178,272 

rithout  taking  into  account  the  number  of  the 
Ifoura  population  of  the  interior,  which 
mnot  be  very  considerable,  seeiug  that  the 
evated  and  woody  parts  of  Kayeli,  Turadja 
id  To-meiku  appear  to  be  thinly  peopled. 

The  Minahassa  confederation  in  the  north 

Celebes  counts  286  villages ;  the  principal 
stricts  ara  Tondano,  Languang,  Kakes, 
imehon,  Sjiider,  Kawakkoaujr,  Tom  passe, 
QQurang,  Belang  and  Kema.  They  are  all 
der  the  direct  authority  of  the  Dutch  Go« 
rBDient ;  the  liesident  and  three  other  Eu- 
pean  civil  employes,  assisted  by  an  indeter- 
nate  number  of  native  functionaries,  admi- 
iter  the  Government.  The  resident  is  under 
i  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas, 
» head- quarters  of  which  is  Amboyna. 
Saugir,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  this 
rap  occupy  a  superficies  of  1 3  square  leagues ; 
)  Talaut  and  the  Meangis  islands  united 
!  18  square  leagues ;  these  archipelaeos, 
merJy  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sui- 
ts of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of  the  Residen- 
of  Menado. 

kveral  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  still  in 
I  action,  are  found  in  the  Sangir  group  ; 

devastations  which  they  commit  from 
e  to  time  have  often  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
»itanta.  The  eruption  of  Duwana,  in  1808, 
ipletely  annihilated  the  village  of  Tagalan- 
destroyed  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
denly  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ms  of  liyelihood,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
Is.  The  Gunong-api  causes  numerous  ra- 
es  in  the  island  of  Sjauw  ;  its  peak,  6000 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms  the  cul- 
atiog  point  of  this  group.  Gunong-aba 
in  with  its  base  all  the  northern  part  of 
^ir-besar  :  this  voloano  has  not  been  active 
e  1812,  when  the  torrents  of  lava  destroy- 
the  extensive  forests  of  cocoanut  trees 
1  which  this  part  of  the  island  was  cover- 
ind  caased  the  death  of  many  of  the  in- 
tan  ta.  These  islands  furnish  more  than 
ity-five  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
furniture.  Two  harbours,  sheltered  from 
rinds,  exist  in  the  larger  Sangir,  one  in 
i&y  of  Tamna,  the  other^  called  Midelu, 
le  eastern  side. — (Jowm,  Ind,  Arclh,  fcr 
ISSO,  page  lei.) 

will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Celebes  I  which 
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consists  of  a  small  irregnlar  central  area,  with 
four  long  peninsulas.  The  two  on  the  south 
are  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni ;  in  the  S. 
W.  penifisula,  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 
^*  Mangkasa"  or  ^*  Maugkasara/'  and  (of  which 
word  the  Netherland  capital  Macassar  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  Dutch),  and  the  '*  Wugi" 
or  '*  Bugi"  which  originally  was  more  parti- 
cularly limited  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Boni.  Nurth  of  Macassar,  in  the  moat  western 
part  of  the  island,  is  another  people,  the 
"  Mandhar,''  who  speak  a  third  language.  On 
the  island  of  Buton,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is  spoken.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  are  the  people  speaking 
the  **  Gorontalo"  and  the  ^  Menado''  languages 
(Bikmor€,97)'  Minahassa  is  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interior  are  a 
people  whom  the  coast  tribes  call  Turaju, 
who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  head 
hunters.  (Bikmore.)  This  was  stated  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  who  says  (Vol. 
i.  p.  243)  "  some  of  the  savages  of  Borneo 
destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour  their 
flesh.  One  nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing  and  possessed  of  books,  are 
well  known  to  be  cannibals.  Among  other 
tribes,  the  skulls  of  enemies  are  held  as  tro- 
phies round  their  habitations.  Among  the 
people  of  Celebes>  when  sn  enemy  falls  wound- 
ed on  some  occasions,  they  actually  devour  his 
heart,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who 
at  some  time  or  other  has  not  partaken  of 
the  horrid  repast.  Crawfurd  bad  seen  several 
who  had  done  so,  and  one  persoa  told  him  it 
did  not  differ  in  taste  from  the  offal  of  a  goat 
or  buffalo."  Macassar  is  the  most  notorious 
place  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  fur  the 
Bugi  people  to  run  amok.  On  the  average 
one  or  two  occur  in  the  month.  It  is  in  fact  the 
national  mode  of  committing  suicide,  ambngst 
the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  therefore  the 
fashionable  mode  of  escaping  difficulties. 
Ten  or  twenty  persons  are  some  times  killed 
and  wounded  at  one  of  the  amok.  Stabbing  and 
killing  at  all  he  meets,  the  a-mok  runner  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  dies  in  all  the  excite- 
ment of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a 
temporary  madness,  absorbing  every  thought 
and  action.  ( fFa//ace  i.  174.;  Macassar  men 
is  a  common  name  of  the  Bugi  race. 
The  Macassar  people  were  taught  mahomed* 
anism  in  the  early  part  of  the  16  th  cen« 
tnry,  but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D.  1525, 
and  they  embraced  Christianity.  {Bihnar^ 
99.)  The  Bugi  are  now  the  great  naviga- 
tors and  tnders  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  western  monsoon,  they 
go  in  great  numbers  to  the  Arru  islands, 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the 
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people  of  Ceram,  Qoram,  the   Ki  islands,  I  Eaetem  Seas.    (Quar^ljf  iMcw,  JTo.  £1 


Tenimber,  Baba^  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  a  distance  from  Macassar  of 
upwards  of  1,000  miles.  They  carry  Eng- 
lish calicoes,  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
mannfacture,  Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack,  and 
the  retttm  cargoes  are  tortoise-shell,  mother 
of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
tripang,  the  Malay  term  for  aU  the  kinds  of 
HolothurisB  or  Sea  Cucumbers.  Of  tripang 
alone,  about  14,000  piculs  are  yearly  shipped 
from  Macassar,  of  a  value  of  600,000  dollars, 
or  £150,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  goods  carried  by  the  Bugi  to 
the  Arru  islands  from  Macassar  alone  is 
80,000  dollars,  or  200,000  guilders,  and  of 
those  taken  to  the  Arru  group  from  other 
places  20,000  dollars,  or  50,000  guilders. 
{Bikmore,  101.) 

The  Bugi  are  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in 
every  quality  but  courage  they  are  essentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
and  most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of 
piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahus  with 
the  most  heroic  and  desperate  valour  when- 
ever they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than 
submit.  The  poorest  of  these  hardy  islanders 
is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman  ;  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to 
avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person 
who  offers  it.  A  more  than  Spartan  training  is 
bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents, 
lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate  by  indul- 
gence, and  they  are  not  restored  to  their  fami- 
ly until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, and  there  is  not  a  coast  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  where  their  ships  are  not 
habitually  seen.  These  adventurers  leave 
their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed 
westward  until  they  reach  Singapore.  With 
vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  bnrthen,  they  conduct  almost  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  own  at  least  1,000  ships,  the  outward 
cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust, 
edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise  shell,  trepang  or 
Bea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures,  scented  woods, 
coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have 
greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  British  ma- 
nufactures throughout   the  islands  of  the 
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p.  502.) 

The  population  of  Oekbes  wiscstimiliiby 
Mr.  Crawfnrd  at  900,000 :  if  it  «m  u  vd 
peopled  as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000^ 
inhabitants.— (^tiarfor/y  JSeview,  No.   Itl 
p.  503.)  But  at  present,  aooordiiig  to  St  Joqi 
(i.  p.   351),  it    does  not  exceed  l,l(U>v 
people.     Its  cotton  tape,  silk  tape  and  tr- 
broidered  tape,  was  exhibited  at  the  Ei!l 
bition   of   1862.    It    pnKluoes  Teak.   Tbt 
people  of  Minahassa,  in  the  north-east  pirt  < 
Celebes,  differ  mueh  from  all  the  other  pe-;  * 
in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  of  a  light  brovTi 
or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  tbefairae* 
of  a  European,  of  a  rather  short  ststore,  «c«t 
and  well  made,  of  an  open  and  pleasing  &niote- 
nance,  but  disfigured,  as  age  advauc^a,  vt) 
projecting  cheek  bones,  and  with  the  a*a( 
long,  straight,  jet  black  hair  of  the  Miip 
The  coast  people,  where  there  has  beeo  io'^r- 
mixture,  are  coarse  ;  but  in  inland  villus 
where  the  race  is  pure,  both  men  and  v«ji 
are  remarkably   handsome.    They  are  'p/t 
and  gentle,  submissive  to  authority,  and  ir 
easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the  ht9^ 
of  civilized  life  ;  they  seem  capable  of  acq  *'*' 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  «^i. 
cation,  and  they  are  clever  mechanics.  Up  • 
the  early  part  of  the  19  th  century,  up  to  I  ^ 
this  people  lived  in  tribes  each  nnder  it8  en 
chief,  always  at  war  with  each  other,  speaks, 
different     languages,  unintelligible  to  »t 
other.  They  built  their  houses  on  loftj  p'O, 
to  protect  themselves,  they  were  bead-biLfto 
like  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,   and   were  mi  i 
be  oannibals.    Human  skoUa  were  the  v^^ 
ornaments  of  a  chief's  house,  and  vfaeo  a  :^  i 
died,  two  skulls  of  an  enemy,  or  fuHsg  t^<' 
of  his  slaves,  were  placed  al  his  grate,  i.-. 
they  worshipped  deities  in  the  moontaii/'* 
torrent,  the  lake,  and   certain  trees  and  krj*. 
and  wore  only  a  strip  of  bark.  In  1832,  t^' 
trod  action  of  coffee  planting  and  a  setilei  t' 
vemment  altered   all  that,    and  ihtf^: 
though  stillspeaking  different  tongues,  arrt ' 
the  best  clothed,  best  housed,   best  he  - ' 
best  educated  iu  the  Archipelago.   Ur 
this  has  been  due  to  the  tractable  Ba%r 
this  people,  f (»r  near  Menado  is  a  raci  '^  ' ' 
Bantek.    strong,    but  intractable,  vi'  -'** 
hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  impfv«c  t^ 
There  are  some  of  the  less  civllisid  ^^  ^ 
which  have  semi-Papuan  featares  asi  Ur 
while  in  some  villages,  the  true  Cd*^*' 
Bugi  physiognomy   prevails.    The  pula^  ' 
Tondano  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  ta*  « 
as  white  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very  ^"^ ' 
semi-European  features. The  peopleofSia^  '•' ' 
Sanguir  much  resemble  tfae8e»  and  Ur  V  ^ 
lace  believes  them  probably  to  be  iauui'^**''^ 
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rom  some  of  the  islands  of  North  Polynesia, 
'be  Papuan  type  will  represent  the  remnant 
[  the  aborigines.  The  langunges  contain  a 
lelebes  Malay  element,  and  a  Papiinn  element, 
loug  with  some  radical  pt- culiaritien  derived 
vm  the  Siau  and  Sangair  islands  farther 
orth,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from 
16  Philippine  Islands. 


brush- tongued  paroquet.  Corvus  ad  vena,  a 
rare  black  and  white  crow.  Anoa  depresai- 
cornis,  (Sapi  utan,  Malay)  the  wild  cow  of 
Celebes.  It  is  smaller  than  other  wild  cattle.  It 
is  found  in  the  mountains.  Cyuopithecns  ni- 
grescensy  the  black  baboon  monkey.  Tachyris 
sarinda,  a  rare   butterfly,   with   cinnabar  red 


wings.  Idea  tondana,  a  semi-transparent  butter- 
The  natural  history  of  Celebes  has  been  ,  fly  of  Celebes.  Papilio  aiidrocies,  one  of  the 
lach  investigated.  M.  Piirsten,a  Dutch  Natu-  |  largest  and  rarest  of  swallow- tailed  butterflies. 
list,  spent  two  years  in  the  north  part  about '  Cicindela  heron,  and  C.  gloriosa  also  occur,  the 
HO,  The  L'Astrolable,  French  ship  of  dis-  latter  of  a  rich  velvetty  greeu  colour. — Quar- 
•very, touched  there,  and  procured  specimens.  1  <er/j/  Review,  ^o.  222,  p.  503.  Professor 
ie  Dutch  Daturiiliats  Koseiiberg  and  Heruste-   Bikmore*$  IVavels,   ^;i.  101   ^o  378.     Craw 


also  collected  there  and  in  the  Sula  inlands, 
id  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Mr,  Allen,  his 
sistant,  both  collected  there.  It  has  also 
en  described  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  Mr.  St. 
bn,  and    Professor    Bikniore.    According 


fwcTs  Dictionary  oj  the  Archipelago^  Vol  i., 

p.  243.     St  John* 9  Indian  Ardiipehgo,  Vol, 

i.,  p,    351.      Wallace* 9   Malay    Archipelago^ 

Vol,  i.,  p.  175.  Horsburgh.  Temminck.    Coup 

d*  (Eil  9ur  lea  Possessions  Neerhndaiset  iii. 

Professor    Bikmor«  (378),  gold  is  found    5,  quoted  in  Journ.   Indian  Archipelago  for 

great   quantities    in  Celebes.     It  occurs    />«c.  1850,    p.  764.    See  Tul  our  or  Sail  baboo 

erall  the  northern  peninsula  from  the  Mina- .  Islands.     India,  pp.  320,  352,  and  353.  Ser- 

ua  south  to  the  isthmus  of  Palas.     Of  the  j  angani  Islands. 


'ds  of  Celebes,  191  species  are  known,  of 
lich  128  are  land  birds.  Livistonia  rotundi- 
ia  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  be  the 
I'palra,  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  people 
Celebes  make  water  buckets  and  baskets, 
cording  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Celebes  has  the 
rpophaga  luctuosa,  a  fine  cream-coloured 
leon.  also  the  Coracias  Temmiuckii.  Phseni- 
ihaus  callirhyncus  is  one  of  the  finest 
>wn  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilliant 
low  red  and  black.  Oruithoptera  remus, 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  butter- 
s,  is  found  in  Celebes.  (Wallace^  p.  284 J 
Accipiter  trinotatus,  a  beau^tiful  hawk 
li  elegant  rows  of  large  round  white  spots 
:he  tail.  Strix  Uosenbergii  and  S.Javanica, 
latter  in  all  the  islands  up  to  Lombok* 
egaenas  tristigmata,  the  ground  dove  of 
ebes. 

riie  Maleo,  or  Megacephnlon  rubripes, 
osita  its  eggs  in  the  loone  sand  of  the 
beach,  iu  holes  just  above  hi ^h- water 
k  ;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg,  which 
covers  over  and  returns  to  the  forest ; 
many  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole.  A 
tn  eggs  are  often  found  together.  One  egg 
an  o rdi  nary  teucu  p ,  from  4  to  4  ^  i nch es 
.  and  2^  to  2^  wide.  Tbey  are  very  good 
it,  and  much  sought  after.  The  hen- bird 
I  Jio  farther  care  of  the  eggs,  which  the 
g  bird  breaks  through  about  the  13th  day, 
runs  at  once  to  the  forest.  Each  hen 
six  or  eight  eggs  in  a  season  of  two  or 
i  mouths.  Cittura  cyanotes,  the  forest 
fisher.  Meropogou  Forsteni.  Carpophaga 
teni  a  frnit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes. 
Tos  cassidix,  the  great  hornbill  of  Ce- 
i.     Trichoglossus    ornatus,    a    beautiful 
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CELERY,  Eng.  Apiura  graveolens. 

Kuril fi.  Ar. 

Cultivated  by  the  Europeana  all  over  India, 
The  seed  is  usually  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  transplanted  into 
trenches,  and  blanched  by  earthing  up.  The 
root  only  of  this  is  eaten  :  it  forms  rather  a 
large  white  bulb,  nearly  the  size  of  a  parsnip, 
and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  flavour.  Kurufd, 
Arab,  are  the  seeds  of  Apium  graveolens,  used 
in  Indiau  medicine.  Celeriac  is  a  variety  of 
celery^  and  managed  similarly.  Celeriac  root  is 

used    for  stews,    rather   than  eaten    raw 

liiddeU.  Jaffrey.  O'Shuughvessy. 

CELEBACY.  The  Sherif  families  of  Mecca 
afiect  marrying  female  slaves,  thereby  showing 
the  intenne  pride  which  finds  no  Arab  noble 
enough  for  tliem.  Olhera  take  to  wife  Hedouin 
girls ;  their  blood,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
pure.  The  worst  feature  of  their  system  is 
the  forced  celibacy  of  their  dnughters  :  they 
are  never  married  into  any  but  Sherif  families  ; 
cinisequently  they  often  die  in  apinsterhood. 
The  effects  of  this  custom  are  most  pernicious, 
for  though  celibacy  exists  in  the  East,  it  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  chastity. 
Here  it  springs  from  a  morbid  sense  of  honour, 
and  arose,  it  is  popularly  said,  from  an  affront 
taken  by  a  Shertf  against  his  daughter's  hus- 
band. But  all  Arabs  condemn  the  practice.  Bar' 
ton's  PUgrinusge  to  Meeeah.  Vol,  ///.,  p.  33. 

CELOSIA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amarantaceffi,  of  which  Roxburgh  (i,  678,  9) 
mentions  C.  argentea,  C.  ceruna,  C.  comosa, 
and  C.  cristate.    Their  names  will  suffice. 

CELOSIA  ALBIDA.  Lin.  RiddeU. 

Pannay  keeray,      Tam.  I  Booroondie,  ShV^.—AinS" 
Qhuorugoo  koora,  Tkl.   |      lU't  Mai.  Med.  P.  255. 
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CELOSIA   ARGENTEA.    Lin.     Rheede. 
Roxb,   W.  Ic. 

Tel. 


GurtiKu, 
Panche  ChettUi 


*« 


White  Cockscomb,  Eng. 
Sufaid  Murgh-kes,  Hind. 
Sarwari,  »> 

Double  variety  caltivated.  The  single 
variety  is  very  commdh  in  the  rains  iu  the 
/cultivated  fields,  both  white  and  pink,  and 
cattle  eat  the  plants,  especially  buffnloes. — 
Genl  Med,  Top.  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  ASIATICA. 
Indian  Celosia.        Eno.  |  Kookapura,  Hind. 

A  common  weed  in  gardens — Gent'   Med. 

Top.  p.  200. 

CELOSIA  CERUNA.  Drooping  Cock's- 
comb.  Cultivated  as  a  flower. — Genl.  Mtd, 
Top,  p.  ISo. 

CELOSIA  CUISTATA.  Linn.  Roxb. 

Var.  a.  rubra. 


Kyet  monk,  15urm. 

Crested  cockscomb,  Eng. 
Pila  Murgh-kes,  Hind, 
Lai  Murgbkes 


» 


Erra-kodi  juttu  tota 

kura,  Tel 

Kodi  juttu  tota  kura,  ,, 


Both  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  culti- 
vated ^in  gardens.  The  Hindi,  Telngu  and 
Burman  names  sijznify  cock's  comb  like  the 
English. — Mason  GenL  Med.  Top.^  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  NODIFLORA. 

AUmauuia  nodiflora.    H.  Br. 

Comatty  keeray.      Tam.  I  Kuliianie,SAKs. — AintUey 
Fendli  pedda  koora,T£L.   |      p.  253.  Arp^i. 

CELSIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
growing  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  colours 
yelluw  and  orange.  C.  Curomandelina  is  a 
native  of  India. 

CELT.  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  who  occupied  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe.  They  are  part  of  the  great 
Asiatic  European  stock. 

CELT,  implements  of  agriculture  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  used  by  ancient  pre- 
historic races  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
discovered  in  Europe  and  India.  Mr.  Allan 
Hume,  C.B.,  discovered  many  in  Hindostan, 
and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  others  at  Linga- 
soogoor  in  the  Raichore  Doab.  They  are  of  flint 
or  chalcedony.  Mr.  W.  Theoboid  found  Celts 
or  stone  weapons  in  the  country  extending 
upwards  of  200  miles  east  of  the  Toris  river, 
and  accumulated  at  Karo  in  Kirwee.  They 
seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  found 


case,  it  was  probably  by  a  race  of  fir  t/t 
recent  date  than  the  original  fabricatcn,  v 
it  is  difficult  to  oonceive  a  form  len  idi^^K 
for  such  a  purpose  than  the  typial  U:' 
The  natives  of  Kirwee  have  adorned  t-m  ' 
the  Celts  with  a  daub  of  red  paint  u  M* 
hadeo.  Major  Hanghton  sent  some  spean  ' 
the  stone  utensils  now  used  by  the  iV.i 
manese  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  a  • 
of  the  stone  chips  seem  to  be  arrow  U>^ 
for  shooting  fish,  and  intended  tabeix-. 
with  the  fingers  in  dividing  fish  and  fle«b 

CELTIC  APOLLO.       Near  the  to«i 
Avaranches,  on  the  coast  of  Nonnmdy.  i*< 
rock  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  aLcieut  tii< 
sacred  to  the  Qallic  or   Celtic  ApoUu,  oi  £-' 
nus  ;  a  name  which  the  author  from  vhou  * 
quote  observes,  "  certainly  came  frum  ' 
East,  and  proves  that  the  littoral  proTiiK^ 
Gaul  were  visited  by  the  Phoemciaui"  ' 
college  of  Dmidical   piiestewea  was  «• 
iished  there,  who  sold   to  seafariog  rs^ 
tain  arniws  endowed  with  the  peculiar  TJ:^ 
allaying  storms   if  shot  into  the  waTe?  J 
young    mariner.     Upon   the  vessel  wr.. 
safe,    the    young    archer  was  dcut  b?  u 
crew  to  offer  thanks  and  rewards  t«i  tb*  u- 
tesses.     His  presents  were  accepted  a  ' 
most  graceful  manner  ;  and  at  bis  dt\'^'i 
the  fair  priestesses,  who  bad  received  b«»  ^ 
braces,  presented  to  him  a  nuniber  of  ty 
which  afterwards  he  never  failed  t*Hwi: 
adorning  hii»  person."     When  the  eaflj  C:  f 
tian    warrior  consecrated  this  mound  i- ! 
protector  St.  Michel,  its   name  w«  ct -»,• 
from  Mons  JovU  (being  dedicated  t.»  Ja^-^ 
to  Tumhn^  supposed  from  tumttlnt.tm'^ 
but  as  the  Saxons  and  Celts  pUced  piu? ' 
all  these  mounts,   dedicated  to  the  N:? 
BelenuH,  Bal,  or  Apollo ,  it  is  n<A n'lik \' • ' 
Tutnba  is  from  the  Sanscrit  fhnm^'t.  ' 
humha,   *a   pillar.'     Todn     Rajastha.. 
/.,  p.  525.     Tour  through  Fraact. 

CELTIS.   A  genua  of   plants  Ulo^:- 
thc  UlmaceflB.  C.   australis  and  C  Cj* 
are    the  "  Batkar,'*    Uittd,  of  K«i- 
dysodoxylon,  Thw ,  the   Goorandw*?' 
Singhalese.     A  small  tree,  groaa  tp '' 
feet   in     the  Central     Province.-^   \ 
Punjab  Report.  Thw.  En.  PLZe^U:  * 

CELTlb  ERIOCARPA. 

battle  tree  Evo,  |  Koo 


in  Europe.     Belonging   to  an  aboriginal  race        This  is  found  in  the  Sntlcj  v»U<j  <  '* ' 


of  which  they  are  now  the  only  relics,  the 
explanation  of  their  occurring  in  heaps  under 
peepul  trees  and  in  temples,  is  probably  some 
superstition  which  induced  men  of  old  time  to 
convey  them  to  the  shrines  where  they  are 
now  so  abundant.  Very  few  of  the  Celts 
offer  any  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been 
fixed  in  handles,  and  where  such  has  been  the 
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Rampur    and  Sungnam,    at  ai»  ci«Ti: 
6,000  feet.     Bark  naed  for  nwkinc  4i 
Cleghoni  Punjab  Repot  i^  p.  67. 
CELTIS  CAUCASIA.    Wiui'i. 


Batkar 

Brimdu 

Brumj 

Brinila 

Takhum 


Pakj. 


•» 


Tac« 
Bigtii 

Biojcu 

Kbanc 
WatUman 


•V 


'.. 
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Fruit. 

[anj^al  MIrch         HiXD.  |  lodarba  Hind. 

This  fine  tree,  says  Dr.  Stewart,  is  common, 
ild,  from  2,500  to  8,500  feet  in  the  Punjab, 
[imalaja,  aud  occurs  in  Traos-Indas»dowu  to 
,dOO  feet,  and  Dr.  Griffith  says  it  is  cnlti- 
ited  ill  Afij^hauidtaii.  It  attains  16^  feet  iu 
rth  ;  but  trees  of  seven  or  eight  feet  are  not 
icommoii.  Its  timber  is  white,  light,  soft, 
B*ik  and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It 
chiefly  used  for  zemindar's  work,  charcoal 
id  fuel.  Dr.  Bellew  mentions  that  in  the 
i-shawur  valley  it  is  often  made  into  charms 
keep  off  the  evil  eye  from  man  and  beast, 
d  Dr.  Cl^horn  stiites  that  its  bark  is  used 
r  sandals. — /.  Z.  Stewart^  M.D.,p.  209. 
CELTIS  NEPALENSIS.     Planoh. 

tkar  T.  J.  Pnujab.  \  Tagho  T.  J.  Punjab. 
This  is  much  more  rare  than  C.  Caucasia  is. 
'.Stewart  found  it  in  parts  of  the  Jhelum 
sin  aud  Trans-Indus  at  about  2,500  to  3,500 
t.  The  Pathans  are  said  to  use  its  tough 
«)d  for  churn-sticks. — Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart, 
D. 

CKLTIS  ORIENTALTS.    Linn. 
Sp)nia  orieutalis.   Commbrs. 

Karak  Pan'J. 

Qadda  Nelli  Tkl. 

Urn  Kanijanalika      „ 


liimna  Bknq. 

lian  Nettle  tree     Eno. 
Jamtoddali  Malbal. 

Itree  which  is  pretty  common  all  over 
lia,  and  in  KuUu  planted  in  avenues.  Dr. 
chaiian  Hamilton  says  the  under  bark  of 
s  tree,  like  that  of  the  West  India  kind, 
sisting  of  numerous  reticulated  fibres, 
m  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used  by  the 
rrow  for  covering  their  nakedness.  (<  Lin. 
m.,*  zvii,  p.  209).  He  abo  describes  it  iu 
report  on  Assam,  as  a  kind  of  rug  worn  by 
Garrows  in  the  cold  weather,  and  serving 
ua  as  a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Reynolds 
t  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Agri-Hortic.  So- 
7 ;  the  Garrow  make  several  such  cloths  of 
erent  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Gar- 
wbo  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy 
ic  small  ends  of  cloths  from  the  Bengalees, 
itend  the  Jututa  (fairs)  in,  not  as  clothing 
protect  them  from  wind  and  weather.*' — 
fie  Feb.  PI.  317.  Clegliorn.  KuUii,  80. 
!ELTIS  WIGHTIL  Wight.  Ic. 
rot  uncommon  iu  the  hot  drier  parts  of 
Ion.—  Th.  En.  pL  Zeyl,  p.  268. 
ii:.VIENTS.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
ib5,  there  were  shown  Lime,  Concrete,  Sep- 
e.  Dolomite,  Magnesite,  Gypanm  and  other 
itances  used  in  mauufacturing  cements, 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals  of 
daaa  all  over  Southern  India*  The  shell 
of  Sooloorpett  ia  well  known  it  is  a  pure 
onate  of  lime.  The  Kunkur  or  Nodular 
stones  are  more  durable  though  not  so 
«.  The  Septarise  or  Parker'soementitooes, 
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occur  in  Southern  India,  though  the  beds  are 
not  extensive  :  tbey  accompany  the  strata  of 
blue  and  white  Potters'  clay  and  kaolin  that 
are  so  common  in  this  Presidency.  The  best 
hydraulic  septarise  occur  at  Awady  near 
Madras,  Bangalore  and  Chingleput  A  very 
fine  natural  pydraulic*  cement  occurs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery  aud  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  the  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  Anicuts.  A  very  good 
pydraulic  limestone  occurs  along  with  the 
blue  slate  of  Cuddapah — and  the  Dolomites 
of  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  make  good  cements.  The  Magnesite  of 
Salem,  Bangalore,  and  Vizianagram,  would 
probably  improve  the  qualities  of  some  of  the 
other  limestones  in  certain  proportions,  as  it 
acquires  great  hardness  of  surface  but  is 
deHcient  in  adhesiveness.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  this  mineral  which 
certainly  possesses  some  good  hydraulic  pro- 
perties, but  has  diaappointed  the  expectations 
at  first  formed  of  its  usefulness. 

The  ordinary  Indian  cement  is  chunam  in 
its  various  forms  ;  the  only  building  stones 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkur. 
Kunkur  is  a  limestone  mostly  nodular — al- 
ways fresh  water  and  recent. — in  most  cases 
in  the  act  of  being  formed  under  our  eyes.  It  ia 
sometimes  found  in  thick  stratified  beds  like 
the  travertine  near  Borne,  aud  seems  in  this 
case  to  have  been  formed  by  calcareous  springs : 
more  generally  it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  allu* 
vial  soil,  in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  from  the 
size  of  peas  or  filberts  to  that  of  the  hand. 
In  the  blue  clay  which  stretches  along  the 
Indian  shores,  it  is  found  in  vast  abundance 
generally  assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms 
— indeed  it  abounds  in  every  rice-field  and 
open  soil  all  over  the  country.  The  more 
recent  varieties  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  the  rains  :  when  the  earth  abounds 
with  vegetation,  the  tepid  waters  are  charged 
with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  lime  prevail- 
ing in  the  soil  everywhere  around,— the 
mineral  being  again  thrown  down  as  tl&e  ad- 
vancing season  dispels  the  excess  of  gas.  It 
in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  matter  around 
and  cements  it  into  kunkur.  This  is  collected 
by  the  lime-burner,  placed  with  firewood  in 
small'Sized  conical  kilns,  and  burnt  in  the 
usual  way.  It  contains  72  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  15  of  sand,  and  11  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar,  burnt  in  pieces 
of  A  cubic  inch  or  so  in  size,  and  then  powder- 
ed without  slaking,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
cement,  setting  in  a  few  minutes,  and  becom- 
ing as  hard  as  stone.  At  Poona  the  finer 
varieties  of  kunkur  are  burnt  with  charcoal  all 
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throaghoat  the  city,  in  neat  pigmy  looking 
kilns  2|  feet  high  and  about  aa  much  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  These  hold  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  material,  or  about  361  bn.  of  charcoal 
and  kunkur  in  equal  parts.  When  burnt,  it 
is  slaked  and  th«n  made  up  into  bricks,  which 
are  sold  in  the  bazaar  for  the  purpose  of 
whitewaflhing. 

The  finer  kinds  of  lime  and  cement  ou 
the  coast  are  made  from  shells.  A  piece  of 
ground  about  ten  feet  square  is  laid  down  even 
and  floored  over  with  clay  :  au  upright  pole  is 
placed  at  ench  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretch- 
ed out  with  back  stays  spread  between  the 
poles,  which  are  steadied  with  strings.  On 
the  floor  a  bed  of  shells  and  rice-chaff  alter- 
nately, about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
by  six,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood 
is  placed  along  the  windward  side  of  this,  and 
when  the  sea  breeze  seta  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
Aa  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
become  calcined,  the  limeburners  draw  off  the 
fore  parts  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
they  have  cooled  on  the  floor  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  to  be  handled,  they  are  placed  in 
a  scoop  basket  and  the  dirt  and  epidermis 
winnowed  from  them.  The  sheUs,  nnw  white 
and  pearly,  are  next  thrown  into  a  small  sized 

vat  partially  filled  with  water  :  here  they  for  |  consider  such  a  display  of  pride  sa  thi*.  i 
some  time  boil  from  the  effects  of  the    heat 


sixth  day,  when    it  is  ready  for  ok.  \\ 


building,  this  cement  is    laid   betwea  Ui 
bricks,  which  are  tightly  pressed  apoa  evr. 
other ;  for  lining  it  is  laid  upon  the  wUy 
that  is  to  be  covered,  and  spread  wiUi  i  V 
and  polished  flint,  for  it  mnst  not  be  tooc>i 
with    the  hand,  as  it    would    bam.   1W 
layers  are  put  on  8ticcej«aively,  and  tketku-i 
is  washed  over  with  oil,  but  of  wbt  iii 
is  immaterial ;   when  it  is  dry,  nothiog  -til 
equal  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  this  ccott* 
which  is  called  "saroodj."     There  is  sivit^* 
description  called  ^'earoodj  maghrebi,"  bat .: ' 
not  so  much  used  :  this  is  composed  of  *c^ 
third  of  hot  lime,  one  of  sifted  saQd,ajud  •«« 
of  pounded  brick. — Ferritr  His-  of  i/j?tx* 
;>.  296-9.     Skinners  Overland  Jaurntf,  F  . 
//.,  p.  113.     Dr.  Buist  in  Bombay  Timet 
CENOBlTiE,  a  ^enus  of  hermit  sbelli 
CKNOBITA  RUGOSA.     See  Psgnndi 
CKNSUS,  a  rough  census  of  the  popfaiAO.'} 
called  "Kbaneh-Shiiroari,"  was  alwajs  ai^* 
under  the  native  princes.  The  dislike  to  &  » 
sus  in  the  east  appears  to  arise  from  th«bs*^« 
sity  of  mentioning  their  women,  also  an:.' 
fear  that  Government  is  plotting  some  miac  - ' 
against  them,  and  a  superstitious  avenics'.' 
assist  in  r«iusing  Divine  wrath  by  whst  ti'^ 


and  slaking.  The  whole  in  a  short  time  set- 
tles dowi^  into  a  fine  semi  fluid  mas^,  which 
is  taken  out  and  slightly  dried,  and  is  now 
ready  for  use.  A  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
formed  of  the  blue  clay  of  Madras,  and  shell 
lime. 

Bitumen  or  asphalte  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Babylon.  The  works  of  salt  and 
bitumen  even  yet  around  Hit,  give  a  most 
singular  appearance  to  the  country,  and  the 
most  learned  geographers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  town  of  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus, 
whence  the  Babyloninns  drew  the  bitumen  in 
which  they  set  their  bricks. 

All  over  the  East  they  make  an  exceed- 
ingly  hard  cement,  which  they  use  as  mortar, 
and  to  form  the  lining  of  baths  and  reservoirs. 
It  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes, 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  powdered  lime ;  and  by 
others  with  two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
ashes,  but  in  either  case  these  materials 
are  well  mixed.  Water  is  then  poured 
upon  them,  and  they  are  "well  kneaded, 
after  which  the  mass  is  beaten  for  six  days 
by  two  men  with  large  sticks,  uninter- 
ruptedly, except  at  night :  wheu  it  becomes 
a  little  solid  on  one  side,  it  is  tunied  over 
and  beaten  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
moisten  it  occasionally  lest  it  should  become  too 
dry.  When  thus  well  mixed,  it  is  folded  and 
turned*  and  beaten  again  and  again  till  the 
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numbering     the     people. — Burton' t  ^tt'4 
p.  381-382.  See  British  India,  Caste 

CENTAUKEA.     A  geniuof  onaaetti 
flowering  plants  commonly    to  be   see. : 
India.     The    flowers    are    fngiant  ui 
different  shades  of  colonr,  purple,  blae,  ^t\s 
white*  red,  brown,  &a 


CBNTAUUEA  ATROPURPUREA. 


T* 


sweet  Sultan. 

CENTAUKEA  BEHEN.     Linn. 

Saw-leaved  ceotaury,  Eno.  I 

CENTAUKEA  MOSCHATA.  M«^u 
taury.  Ilind*  Shah-puannd.  ColUTtsdiii 
fl.iwer. — Oen.  Med,   Top,  p.  206. 

CENTENO.    Sp.    Rye. 

CENTIPEDES,  are  very  oomoMNi  ii  li^ 
The  most  frequent  kinds  are  two  «  t  ^ 
inches  long,  but  someare  doable  thslBV  •  ^ 
ate  generally  sapposed  to   be  poiao»«k ' 
such  is  not  the  case* 

CENTRAL  ASIA  is  a  term  »ed£-'<' 
ently  by  geographers,  ethnologistB.  mi^^^ 
cians,  but  is  usuallj  applied  to  tbi  tv*- 
intervening  between  Rnasiaiu  Asia,  ae^B^^' 
India,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Ckiai*  T  r 
tary.  Its  western  bonndaty  istkfCtf;  1 
Sea  and  the  river  Ural.  On  tte  «st  3  -^ 
lofty  table-land  of  the  Bolor«  (tkc  DMtti^ 
which  form  the  western  bomidsiy  of  ^  j 
Turkestan  and  Dznngaria),  aiidtbtn«-'N 
tisch  ;  and  the  northern  bonndaiy  is  *«^ 
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>ibem,  aud  it  has  Afghanistftn  on  the  south 
last.  The  northern  half  of  Central  Asia  consists 
( the  Ririshix  de^^ert,  which  is  mountAinous 
nd  rugged  on  the  east,  and  fall  of  saline 
teppea  on  the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uiuhern  half  lies  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
western  side  of  which »  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
n  the  west,  there  stretches  a  broad  tract  of 


rym,  which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes, 
runs  through  a  long,  luxuriant  valley,  be* 
tween  the  culminating  ridge  and  outer  ranp[e 
of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northera 
ran^e  of  the  plateau.  The  Oxus,  rising  in 
the  Sjri  Kul  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  least 
300  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  re* 
ceives  from  its   right  bank  a  multitude  of 


esert.  Hut,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Central  Asia,  small  streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 


I  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  the  great  rivers 
lie  Jaxartes  and  the  Ox  us,  and  it  is  in  this  fer- 
lie  tract  that  the  conqnests  of  KiiMSiay  were 
lade  between  1864  and  1868.  After  long 
eai-s  spent  in  fortifying  posts,  in  1864.  Russia 
lade  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  upper  valley 
f  the  JaxHrtes,  and  in  that  year  took  three 
irts  of  Kokand,  viz.,  Aoulietta,  Turkestan 
id  Chemkend.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  the 
lief  of  Kokand  fell  in  battle,  and  in 
me  1865,  the  city  of  Tashkend  was  stormed, 
nthe  20th  May  1866,  they  fought  and  won 
le  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the  Bokhariotes, 
id  later  in  the  year  captured  the  forts  of 
ratepe  and  Juzak,  within  40  miles  of  Samar- 


rugged  valleys,  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  western  face  of 
Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Ridges  run  out  aa  far  as  Samarcand  and  Kar- 
shi  and  the  streams  from  the  upland  which 
twine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zar- 
afshan  and  Karahi  part  of  the  water  system 
of  the  Oxus,  though  before  they  reach  that 
river  they  are  entirely  consumed  in  irriga* 
tion. 

The  water  s)  stem  of  the  Indus  is  formed 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir, 
where  the  tableland  is  lost  in  the  rocky  sum* 
mlts  of  Muz  Tagh,  and  a  number  of  streams 
kiid.  On  the  13th  May  1868,  a  great  battle  was '  drain  off  to  the  southward,  forming  two  sul>- 
light  under  the  walls  of  Sancarcand,  and  the  sidiary  Indus  systems.  A  culminating  ridge, 
ty  surrendered,  and  later  in  the  year  Bokhara  Tusht-i-khar  or  Asses  Back,  which  runs  out 
elded.  {Foriniyhtiif  Review,  July  1 868.)  from  the  south-east  corners  of  Pamir, 
be  whole  country  of  Central  Asia  between ,  is  the  true  water  shed  between  Thibet 
idia  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mountain  and  Kabul,  the  streams  flowing  to  the 
(ige,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern ;  southward  being  separated  by  the  shoulder 
Bdt,  and  the  Kaen-luen  the  northern.  The  i  which  joins  tlie  Hindu  Kush,  from  the 
terior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Kashmir,  streams  descending  through  Yakkam  and 
It  it  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky  Baddakhshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  the 
vines,  through  which  the  affluents  of  the  I  Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at 
diis  force  their  way  towards  the  plains  ;  or  Attock,  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-eaat 
te   stretches    away  in  those  vast  treeless  and  are  divided  by  the  Muz  Tagh   range  from 


ilands,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
'istics  of  the  range  through  its  whole  ex- 
it. The  direction  of  this  ranve  is  from 
It  to  west,  trending  slightly  to  the  north, 
nle  the  parallel  chain  that  bounds  Siberia 
the  south,  and  the  outer  crest  tif  which  is 
e  Thian  Shan,  trends  somewhat  to  the  south ; 
that  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Yar- 
ud  and  Kashgar,  the  great  interior  depres- 
n  of  Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the 
mdary  ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  tablo- 
id of  Famir.  The  ascent  from  Yarkand 
1  Kashgar,  westward  to  the  table-land  of 
mir,  ia  almost  imperceptible :  and  when 
it  lofty  position  is  gained,  where  the  aver 
^  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000 
t  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen, 
ich  stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jax- 
es  in  one  direction,  across  the  head  streams 
^he  Oxus,  to  the  top  of  the  Kashgar  or 
itrai  Valley  in  another.  This  plateau 
y  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent.  It  is 
dded  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
cend  four  great  river  systems.    The  Na- 
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Tartary.  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 

From  the  eastern  face  of  the  Pamir  again, 
which  slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water 
system,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
streams,  which  passing  by  Tarkhaud  and 
Kashgar  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy 
desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the  oentrid 
lake  of  Lob  Nur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountain  region  with  its  vast  up- 
land downs,  well  suited  for  summer  pas- 
ture, ptirtly  descendants  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants, and  in  part  of  the  many  migratoiy 
races  who  have  swept  through  the  eonntiy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the  tracts  of 
surpassing  fertility,  Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kal- 
muck, Kirghiz,  Onignr,  Manchu,  Chinese, 
Armenian  and  Indians  dwell  in  the  well 
watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in  every  di- 
rection, is  the  pathless  deserty  which  has  bean 
tenanted  by  pastoral  nomads  ever  smce  the 
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earth  was  peopled.  From  the  Vendidad  open- 
ing chapters  there  seems  in  anoient  times 
to  have  been  a  great  kingdom  in  Central  Asia. 
An  eastern  branch,  with  its  primsval  seats 
on  the  Ozus.  The  Iranian  people,  who  were 
settled  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxarhes, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel, 
still  held  their  ground  in  the  country,  under 
the  names  of  Tat,  Tajik,  Sert,  Gralsha  and 
Farsiwan;  a  primitive  and  not  impure  Iranian 
population  might  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jazartes,  and 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Oxus. 

The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on   the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to   west,   and  two 
hundred   from  north  to  south.     The   whole 
of  this  space  is  a   maze  of  mountains,   and 
though  it  affords  a  habitation  tf»   the  Eimak 
and  Hazarah,  it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise   accounts 
of   its  geography   are  to  be  obtained.    It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  range  of   Hindoo 
Coosh  is  there  no  longer  so  lofty  as    to   be 
conspicnons  among  the   mountains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  that  no  continued  line 
of  perpetual  snow   can   any  more  be  traced. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  elevated  region  is  in- 
habited by  the  Hazarah,  and  is  cold,  rugged, 
and  barren  ;  the  level  spots  are  little  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  hills  are  naked  and  abrupt.   The 
western  part,  which  belcmgs  to  the   Eimak, 
though  it  has  wider    valleys    and    is   better 
cultivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains   has  a 
sudden  descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  : 
their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other    extremi- 
ties,   except  perhaps  on  the   west  or  south- 
'west.     On  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink 
gradually  into  the  plain    which    borders   on 
the  desert.     The  slope   of  the  whole  tract  is 
towards  the  west.     To  the  north  of  this,  ex- 
tending eastwardly   and  to  the  west,  are  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  domi- 
nions of  Russia,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Ohina, 
and  the  regions  occupied  by  several  Turkoman 
nations.    To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
peninsulas  and  its  archipelagos  on   the  eabt, 
with  the  dominions  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in 
-Asia  and  Asia  Minor*  and  the  peninsnla  of 
Arabia    on  the    west.     The    Caspian   Sea, 
inland  sea  with    Russian  territory   on    the 
north   and  west,  and  Persia  on  the  south. 
According     to    Strabo    (lib.    xi.),    all    the 
tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  Scy- 
thic.    The  Dahee   were  next   the    sea:  the 
Massa-getss  and  Sace    more   eastward,    but 
every  tribe  had  a  particular  name.    All  were 
nomadic;  but,    of  these  nomads,  the  best 
known  are  the  Ast,  the  Pasiani,  Tachari,  Sac- 
oarandi,  who  took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks. 
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The  SacsB  made  irruptioDS  into   Aiia,  sniv 
to  those   of  the  CimmeriaaSi  and  poiae^ 
themselves  of  Bactria  and  the  bestdiia^c 
of  Armenia     called  after    them  Saea-f&ft. 
Of    the   first   migrations  into  India  of  Ut 
Indu    Scythic    Gete,     Takahak,   and  K 
that  of  Sehesn^g  from  Sehesnagdes(rikmr 
from    Techaristhan)     six     ceacohes  belufs 
Christ,   is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poiinia 
About  the   same  period  a  grand  irmpkiiA  «4 
the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Uinor*  tu 
eventually  Scandinarva,  and   n*«t  long  iff 
theAsi  and  Tachari  overturned  the  Gm^ 
Kingdom  of  Bactria.    The  Romau  felt  ti/ 
power  of  the  Asi,  the   Catti  and  Oimbci  frm 
the  Baltic  shore.  Colonel   Tod  (FolLf.Vi> 
supposes  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  Aswa  ix 
Takshac  or  Toorshka  races  of  the  Puonuu  / 
Sacadwipa.     The  Dahse  to  be  the  Dahja.  b^v 
extinct,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  li\>\ 
and  he  supposes  them  to  be  the  desceaitfii* 
of   Baldeva  and  Yudishtra,  returned  idkx 
different  appellations.      The  country  oo  u 
eant  is  still  occupied  by  the  Torkomao  nr. 
The  geography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  coui'^^A 
the  theory  that  the  Arian  race  migrated  fr  a 
Central  Asia  about  seventeen  centuries  beC'« 
Christ,     entered  India  by  the  north  *ca. 
dwelt  during  the  earliest  Vedic  portion  in  Ui> 
Punjab,  and  migrated   or  fought  their  vij 
into  Hindustan  and  Central  India  dnrio^  tj- 
five    centuries    that    succeeded.     Frooi  U' 
frequent    mention    of     the   Sunswati   c: 
other  rivers,  we  learn  that  the  Panjah  was  « 
one  time  the  locality  of  the  Vedic  Am^i 
The  fathers  of  the  Ariana  originally  inii-- 
ted  Iran  Proper,  the  Land  of  Pleasantness  a. 
they  left  it  only   in  consequence  of  a  mut^ 
sion  of  nature,  by  which  a  great  altetatei 
the  climate  was  caused.     When  the  cha^j 
was  altered  by  some  vast  disturbance  of  u*-^* 
theArians  emigrated.  They  did  net«  ho«r«*'> 
follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  th^  "^  - 
have  come  in  the  first  instance  to   Bstf « 
and  not  to  Sogd,    Their  oouiae,  thereiuft.  «^« 
more  northerly.     Its  pres^it  cliiaate  if  p 
cisely  what  the  record   describes  it  to  u 
been  when  the  changes  prodoctd  bj  ifcc  t!»-* 
commotion   took   place.    It   hss  oil^v  •* 
months  of  warm  weather.    In  the  eo9» 
the   Arians,  after  their  expulsion  fvm  tM 
primeval  country  between  Sogdiiaa*^*^ 
Sutlej,  they  formed,  by  the  oonqMit  d  ivsr- 
teen  countries,  as  many  kingdoms  in  the  «-^  ' 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Ana  and  I^-* 
Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  Into  «»i     • 
confluence.  In  the  intervening  ooentosa.  ta^f 
passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (S^tkMAS  *» 
Turcomans),  and  there  is  evidentttkat  ti- 
inhabitants  whom  they  fonnd  in  fo^ 
likewise  Turanians.    The  msin 
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tbese  travellere     was     southerly,    and    on 
the   soutliem  bank    of    the   Caspian    is   a 
groap  the  nucleus    of    the    Arian    Media. 
Aroongnt  the  Arian   hindu,  the  sacriBce  of  a 
horse,  the  Aswamed'ha,  seems  to    have  been 
practised  in  their  roligious  rites.     There  are 
two  hymns  in  the  Rig  Veda    describing  the 
rite,  and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
early  religion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  gods,  was  had  recourse 
to.    It  was  even  then,  however,  falling  into 
disafle,  and  was  existing  as  a  relio  of  an  ante- 
vedic  period,  imported  from  some  foreign  re- 
gion, possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  vic- 
tims, and  especially  horses,  were  commonly 
sacrificed.     And  in  still  later  times,  the  Aswa- 
ined'ha  consisted  in  certain  ceremonies  ending 
in  the  liberation  Of  the  horse,  as  throughou  t 
Southern  India  is  still  practised  with  a  bull 
or  cow,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every 
village,  freed  or  let  loose  in  the  name  of  Siva 
oT  Vishnu. 

The  £imak  who  gnize  their  flocks  in 
the  Parapamisus,  are  bruve  and  relentless, 
atid  Affghans  when  travelling,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  Balkh,  Kabul,  Kandahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  mountain  districts 
A  these  intrepid  nomad  tribes.  One  of  the 
Eimak  tribes  is  known  as  the  Feroz  Kohl 
ifter  the  city  of  that  name  about  63  miles 
from  Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  at  the  de- 
)redatiuns  which  they  committed,  transported 
;he  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  lying 


that  the  Tartars  of  ancient  time  were  not 
such  barbarians  as  they  now  are.  Since  the 
year  1864,  Russia  has  been  making  great 
progress  in  absorbing  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
Asia.  In  their  operations,  the  Bnssians  used 
only  2,000  and  3000  men,  and  never  had  more 
that  15,000  in  all  Turkestan.  Many  emeralds 
come  from  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia 
to  India. — Powell  Handbook.  Econ,  Prod, 
Punjab,  p.  49.  Tavernier's  Travels,  p,  144. 
Bunsen's  Egypt,  ii.,  303.  WtlUtedCs  Travels, 
ii.  323.  See  India,  p.  308.  Kelat,  492.  Iran, 
Khiva.  Kirknok;Kizzelozan.  Koh,  Kosi,  Kuvir, 
Shawl  goat,  Turkoman,  Viswamitra. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  was  the  Madhyadesa, 
the  middle  region  or  Aryavarta,  the  Arya 
country.  In  a  slokam  in  the  Sanskrit  work, 
the  Aniaraktisha,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  it 
are   thus   defined, 

**  Ariavartaha  puniabhumi  hi 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Himava  yoho, 
i.  e  ,  the  Arhm  country,  the  sacred  land  (lies) 
between  the  Vindhya  and  Himalaya,"  in  this 
way  indicating  both  the  ruling  race  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  held  by  them,  at  the 
time  that  Amaru  Siiiha  wrote  the  Amarakosha. 
The  first  dynasty  wan  the  Bhurata.  so  called 
from  the  first  king  Bharata,  and  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  was  Samv<irania,  who  was  driven 
westward  by  the  Panchahi  of  Canouj  B.  C. 
689.  The  Bharata  kingdom  seems  to  have 
been  establi«hed  B.  C.  2600  to  B.  C.  2200. 
Central    India  is   a   table- land     of   uneven 


'etweeu  Persia.    According  to  Prof.  A.  Yam-  surface,  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  above  the 
)ery,  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  the '  sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli   mountains  on 


rnrkish  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part 
>i  Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied 
)y  a  mixed  population  of  Tnrk,  Mongol  and 
valmuck.  They  were  the  first  who  r«>duced 
he  Turkish  language  to  writing,  borrowing 
he  characters  from  the  Nestor ian  Christians, 
?ho  name  to  their  country  as  early  as  the 
ourth  century  of  our  era.  The  matmscripts 
f  this  language,  written   in  the  characters 

I  en tioned ,  afford,  therefore,  the  most  ancient 
nd  valuable  data  in  investigating  the  his- 
"■-ry  of  Central  Asia — nay  of  the  whole 
'urkisb  race.  But  these  monuments  are  of 
reat   scarcity ;  he  believes  he   has  collected 

II  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Uigur 
mguage,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  literatnre, 
id  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  time  when 
le  Western  world  was  involved  in  ignorance 
id  barbarism.  The  most  valuable  manuscript 
?  obtained  bears  date  1069,  and  was  written 
;  Kashgar ;  it  treats  of  ethics  and  politicid 
ihjects,  and  forms  a  kind  of  manual  of  advice 

kings  bow  to  govern  with  justice  and  success. 
:  reveals  the  social  condition  of  this  people, 
\d  forms  the  basis  of  the  later  regulations 
r  which  all  Turks  are  governed.  He  believes 
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the  west,  and  those  of  the  Vindhya  on    the 
south,  supported  on  the  east  by  a  lower  range 
in  Bundlecund,  and  sloping  gradually  on  the 
north-east  into  the  basin  of  the   Gauges.     It 
is  a  diversified  but  fertile   tract.     The  Patar, 
or  plateau  of   i  entral  India,  is  distinct  from 
the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  to 
the  west,   and  its   underlying  rock   is  trap. 
Aravalli  means  the  refuge   of  strength,  and 
these  hills  have  afforded    protection  to    the 
most    ancient    sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
west — the  ancient  stock  of   the   Suryavansa, 
the  Heliadae  of  India,  or  children  of  the  sun, 
the  Princes  of  Mewar,  who  when  pressed  were 
wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses,  only  to   issue 
again   when  occasion   offered.     The    Aravalli 
are   hills  connected   by  lower    ranges  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Quzerat,  and  stretch- 
ing up  to  a    considerable  distance  beyond 
Ajmir,  in  the    direction   of    Delhi ;    form- 
ing the  division  between  the  desert  on   the 
west  and  the   central  table-land.    It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert, 
for  the  south-eastern  portion,  including  Jod- 
pur,   is    a  fertile  country.    Amarkautaki   a 
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great  plateau,  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
Mahanadi,  Son,  Tods,  Johilla,  and  Nerbudda. 
The  rivers,  though  large  and  full  of  water 
even  half  way  from  their  month,  are  very 
irregular  in  the  slopes  of  their  beds,  and  are 
disturbed  by  frequent  rapids,  so  that  owing 
to  these  impediments,  increased  still  further 
by  the  rocky  character  of  the  ri  ver  beds  or 
their  banks,  navigation  is  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  cmrse. 


either  plaintiffs  or  defendantSi  except  ia 
provided  fi>r  by  Acts  I  of  1849  tiid  VIl  « 
1854.  In  1863  the  Begum  of  Bho{«l  ippev. 
ed  against  the  exercise  of  ttuch  puwen  (•; : 
Political  Agent  at  her  court  as  a  vioUltun 
the  9i\\  Article  of  the  Bhopal  Treaty  of  1 
and  claimed  the  rights  under  certiun  arT:ia;* 
ment«,  made  with  the  Political  Ag^enl  * 
1847,  to  try  in  her  own  courts  Bntuh»t. 
jects  guilty  of  offences  within  her  territ^rr* 


I  • 


N\ 


Many    parts    of  Central  India  are    covered  I  and  tlie  surrender  of  Britinh  suhjeeui  rii ' 


with  dense  jangle,  and  the  trees  in  some 
of  these  tracts  approach  to  a  size  which 
would  almost  warrant  their  being  described 
as  forests ;  but  witli  the  exception  of  Rewah, 
of  the  forest  capabilities  of  which  state 
there  is  no  accurate  inf«irmation,  the  tim- 
ber to  be  obtained  from  these  tracts  is  rarely 
of  a  valuable  or  even  useful  description. 
{Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol,  XL,  p.  349).  The 
principal  states  in  Central  India  are  six  in 
number, — Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  Dhar, 
Dewas,  and  Jowra,  of  which  two,  Hbopal 
and  Jowra,  are  mahomedan,  and  the  rest 
Mahratta,  Besides  these  there  is  a  multitude 
of  petty  states  held  under  the  immediate 
guarantee  of  the  British  Governmenti  but 
having  feudfil  relations  with  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  states,  and  occasionally  with 
more  than  one.  The  multiplicity  of  petty 
chiefs,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenures  on 
•which  they  hold  their  states,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  measures  adopted  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  British  Government  in  Central 
India  and  Malwa,  necessitate  a  more  minute 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  than 
it  is  usual  or  expedient  to  exercise  in  the 
states  of  Rajpootaua.  Under  the  Mahrattas, 
as  had  previously  been  the  case  under  the 
mahomedan  governors,  the  petty  chiefs  in 
Central  India  exercised  but  limited  powers 
within  their  respective  states;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  these 
provinces,  the  officers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment naturally  assumed  the  position  of  ar- 
biters of  all  differences  by  which  the  public 
peace  could  be  disturbed,  and  of  high  judicial 
functionaries,  to  whom  all  sentences  of  life 
and  death  were  referred,  except  in  the  ca-ne  of 
offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  larger  states,  which  had  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  peace  within  their  limits.  In  the 
oaae  of  substantive  states,  it  is  only  when  the 
offender  belongs  to  one  state  and  the  plain 


of  such  offences  when  apprehended  in  tk:t<: 
territories. — ( Treaeiett,  EagagemaUi^  nud  di*- 
nuds.     Vol.  IV.  pp.  195,  196  k  197.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Pindaree  war,  thr  >ii»- 
trict^  in  Central  India  and  Malwa  were  Iff;  * 
a  disorganized  Htate,  the  MahrHtta  clii«is  )»'. 
parcelled  out  amongst  themselves  the  (mm-a- 
sitmsof  the  K^gput  chiefs  and  the  smal^iU.-* 
were  ail  subject  to  Siudia,  H*4kar  »r  'i. 
Pnar,  and  sometimes  to  all  three.  Mv-^ 
the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  ln>n  v« 
possessions,  and  had  nought  infa^jre  n : ' 
jungle.Haiid  mountains  where  they  rubbr-:  •- 
levied  Tankkhah  or  blackmail  £ri»m  tb«  •*.\v 
states.  These  robber  chiefs  were  iva^', 
four  in  number  at  Sir  J.  Malcuhn*s  titn* 

The   feudatory  territory,   coneiflting  iil  <• 
states  supervised  by  the  Central  India  Ag««:j 
the  head  quarters  of  which   is  Iiid«<n,  f-  n  ■ 
three  grand  divisions.     The  North  hasiia^t^ 
si  on  comprises  the  native  states  of  IV  u^--  ^ 
cund    and    Rewah.     The  Northern  di«>." 
consists  of  the  Northern  and  Central  disi'.i 
of    the    Gwalior    Sutes.     The   Srath  *iW 
divisi(Mi  comprises   the  table-land   kno«i> 
modern    times    as  Malwa,  tliongb  far  v  '.• 
the  ancient  limits  of  the    provinee    oi  t  .* 
name,  and   the  submontane  territory  bctv;-' 
it  and  the  Nerbudda,  as  al«o  a  eawdden  <• 
tract  south  of  that   river,  extending  to  '• 
Kandeish  frontier.     The  first,  extending  bri- 
ttle Benuial   Presidency   in   Uie  east  to  . 
Gwalior  State  in  the  west,  indndes  I'e* 
and  3d  other  states  and  petty  chi«fshipa 
area  is  about  22,400  square  miles  ;  its^*. 
Uiion  about  3,170,000  souls,  and  iu  ;«.* 
revenues  aggregate  aboat  Uapees  63,39  •■*' 
The  2nd  or  Northern  division  extenctf  i' ' 
Bundlecund  and  the  Saug«ir  district,  «  J  •--* 
an  area  of  about  19,505  square   niiio.    •' 
population  is  about   1,180,000  tonU^J*^     * 
public  revenue  about  Rupees  67,6d*0W   i  - 
3rd  or  South  West  division  goes  oa  »«*«•*• ' 


tiff  to  another,  that  the  representative  of  the  |  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  aiidcen^i 


British  Government  adjudicates  the  case. 
Jurisdiction,  moreover,  always  rests  with 
the  Political  Agents  both  in  Central  India 
and  Rajpootana,  and  with  respect  to  the 
larger  as  well  as  the  minor  states,  where 
British  subjects,    Native  or   European,  are 
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remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar>  state*.  Bi.-  - 
Dhar,  Dewas  and  other  small  srsti^     1  - 
area  of  this  division  is  about  41.TW0  Piv-- 
miles,  its  population  about  3,320,UOO  ••  -  - 
and  its  public  revenues  about  R&  l>3(U^^ 
The    states   and     petty  ehiflUujn  i& 
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whole  terriioiy  oomprised  within  the  Central 
India  Agency  are  thns  classed  (Ann,  Ind. 
Adm,  Vol,  XI.  p.  340  ) 
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•  Sic  in  origin. 
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1 

4 
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Their  aggregate  general  statistics  are  in  area 

boat  83,600  square  miles;  population7,670,000 
ouU,  annual  revenues  Rs.  2,61,23,000. 
Tbe  country  and  people  vary  greatly  in  their 
baracter.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  contrast 
lan    the    desolate   wilds     and    jungles    of 
S6  Western  Sathpoora  hills  and  parts  of  the 
>aiitry  extending  from  them  to  the  Vindbya 
ith  their   savage    inhabitants,    the    Bheel 
ibes,    who    abhor   field,    or,    indeed,    any 
liter  manual  labour,  and  the  adjoining  richly 
iltiTsted  plains  of  Malwa,  extending,  with 
»asional  intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle, 
om  the  Mhye  on  the  west,  to  Bhilsa  on  the 
«t,  a  stretch    of  close  on  200  miles,  and 
>m  the  crest  of  the  liue  of  the  Viudbya  to 
undissore  and  Oomukwarra,    a  distance  of 
>m  100   to  120  miles,  and  populated  by  a 
rifty,  agricultural  people.     This  is  succeed- 
by   the    more   hilly  and  jungly  land  of 
)muiwarra,   Seronje,  and  Keechiwarra,  with 
eir  scanty  population.    Northwards  towards 
falior,  the  country   becomes    more   open, 
sept  on  the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of 
indlecund  till  we  come  to  the  carefully  calti- 
ted  plain  of  Gwalior,  stretching  for  a  dis- 
ice  of    140   miles  between  the  Chumbul, 
booj,  and  Sind  rivers.     A  vast  portion  of 
ndleeund  is  hilly  and  unproductive,  form- 
:  the  northern  slope  of  the  tableland  of 
\  Vindbya  ;    but  the  scenery  is  strikingly 
nd.     (Ann.  Ind,  Adm,,  Vol,  XL,  p.  341.) 
itewah  is  alaiost  unknown  to  Europeans.  It 
messes  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  plains  are 


from  their  homes,  so  that  they  do  not  gener- 
ally take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil,  such  being,  as  a  rule,  left  to 
the  inferior  and  servile  classes. 

They  are  throughout  the  territory  generally 
regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  Hociety  or  of 
the  village  communities  to  which  they  belong, 
and  many  of  thetn  possess  much  influence 
amongst  those  around  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  families  of  the  respective 
clans,  but  the  condition  of  the  Rajpoots  in 
the  states  of  Central  India  is  most  miserable 
and  pitiable. 

The  numerous  settlements  mediated  under 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  authority,  were  principally 
on  behalf  of  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
heads  of  these  classes,  who  having  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  estates,  and  in  many  in- 
stances driven  to  tbe  jungles,  were  at  that 
period  (under  the  designation  of  ''Grassiahs" 
and  "  Londiahs")  the  local,  as  the  Pindarees 
were  the  general,  pests  of  the  country,  their 
whole  subsistence  being  obtained  by  violence 
and  marauding.  (Ann,  Ind,  Adm.,  Vol.  XI, 
p,  312.) 

In  Bundlecund  and  Rewah — differing  in 
this  respect  from  Central  India — there  is  no  de-* 
cadence  among  the  clansmen,  the  old  families 
still  hold  the  land.  (Ann,  Ind,  Adm,,  Vol.  XI, 
p,  343.) 
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Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in   Malwa  and 

at  Qwalior.     In  Malwa  the  principal  marts 

are  Indore,  Bhopal,  Oojein,  Mundissore,  Rut- 

_  lam,  Dhar,  Jowra^  Augur,  Neemuch,  Shooja- 

ile,  but  the    valley  of  the    Soane  to  the  wulpoor,  and  Bhilsa.     Opium  chiefly  is  sold. 


th  of  the  Kymore  range  is  desolate.  The 
pie  of  Rewah  are  described  as  indolent 
untrustworthy  ;  and  they,  and  the  country 
erally,  are  certainly  far  less  civilised  than 
neighbouring  states  and  people  of  Bundle- 
d.  Though  widely  different  in  other 
itcta,  there  is  one  characteristic  common 
tbe  Baghel  of  Rewah,  the  Boondela  of 
idlecand,  snd  the  Rajpoot  of  Qwalior  and 
wa, — a  dtriike  to  labour  or  service  away 
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except  at  Bhopal  and  Rutlam,  where  there  is 
cotton*  (Atm,  Ind,  Adm,,  Vol,  XL,  p,  347.) 
The  ruling  races  are  Jats  or  Jit  (the  ancient 
Qetse),  Rajput,  Mahratta,  hindu,  mahomedan, 
Qond,  Bhii  and  Ho.  The  Bheel  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  run- 
ning inland  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. On  one  side  they  are  bordered  by  the 
Kuliy  and  on  another  by  tbe  Gond  of  Gond- 
waua.    They  are  considered  to  have  been 
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aborigbes  of  Ceutral  India  ;  and  like  the 
Kuli,  Qond,  and  Ramusi,  are  bold,  daring, 
and  predatory  marauders,  and  occasionally 
mercenaries,  bat  invariably  plunderers.  The 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts,  and 
the  country  at  its  base,  is  inhabited  by 
Bheels  ;  that  part  to  the  south  of  Bauglau 
and  the  country  at  its  base,  as  far  south  as 
Bassein,  is  inhabited  by  Kuli,  a  tribe  some- 
what resembling  the  Bheel,  but  more  civilized 
and  less  predatory.  The  Bheel  possess  the 
eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  all  the  branches 
that  run  out  from  it  towards  the  east,  as  far 
as  south  of  Pooua  ;  they  even  spread  over  the 
plains  to  the  east,  especially  north  of  the  6oda- 
very,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wurda. 
On  the  north,  they  extend  beyond  the  Taptee 
and  Nerbudda.  Both  the  Bheel  and  the  Kuli 
are  numerous  in  Guzerat  South  of  Poona  the 
Bheel  are  succeeded  by  the  Ramusi.  a  more 
civilized  and  subdued  tribe,  but  with  the  same 
thievish  habits  as  the  Bheel.  They  have  no 
language  of  their  own,  are  more  mixed  with 
the  people,  and  resemble  the  Mahratta  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  whereas  the  Bheel  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  language,  man- 
Bers  and  appearance.  Of  the  latter  Mr. 
Elphinstone  remarks,  that  although  they  live 
quietly  in  the  open  country,  they  resume  their 
wild  and  predatory  character  whenever  they 
are  settled  in  a  part  that  is  strong,  either  from 
hills  or  jangle.  The  Ramoosi  do  not  extend 
farther  south  than  Kolapore,  or  further  east 
than  the  line  of  Bejapoor,  The  Bheel,  the 
Kuli  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Gond,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  remains  of  aborigines  of  India.  The 
two  latter  classes  here  alluded  to,  have  main- 
tained more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  Bheels :  they  have  probably  been  le»s  dis- 
turbed. The  Bheel,  however,  have  constant 
aocessionfl  to  their  numbers  from  the  plains  ; 
and  wretches  of  desperate  fortune,  such  as 
have  by  crime  and  misfortune  been  ejected 
from  their  caste  or  profession,  flock  to  their 
standard.  Hence  a  variety  of  feature  is  observ- 
ed :  hindus  of  all  descriptions,  mahomedans 
of  every  sect,  are  here  mingled  together,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  They  all  in- 
discriminately eat  beef  and  pork,  and  drink 
toddy  and  arrack. — Coleman, 

The  physical  features  of  Central  India,  in- 
cluding Oodeypore,  Malwah,  Bhopal,  Bundle- 
cund^  and  Shahabad,may  be  thus  epitomized. 

It  extends  by  the  Aravalli,  Dongupoor, 
Vindhya,  Bindyachal,  Panna,  and  Bandait 
ranges,  73°  to  84^  about  700  miles  long  ; 
breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Amjherra 
to  Ajmeer,  250  miles  ;  from  Mhow  to  Mokun- 
durra,  150  miles  ;at  Sanger  andDumoh,  75 
miles  ;  afterwards  very  narrow. 

It  is  highest  towards  S.  and  W. ;  average  of 
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Oodeypore,  2,000  ft.,MalwaIi,  1,500ft  XaM 
ft,  Bhopal,  2,000  ft.,  Buodlecuod,  about  iOUO 
ft,  Shahabad,  700ft,  Plain  of  Ajiiier«,2,00Q{i^ 
Oodeypore  town,  2i^3t ;  78**  49^ ;  %m. 
slope  to  N.E.,  the  Banas  river  flowing  iotte 
direction  ;  gradual  fall  also  to  the  valley  ot 
the  Churobul  river,  where  it  rises  to  Malvik ; 
Mhow,2,019ftDectaun,  l,881ftDlitf,  LMi 
Indore,  1 ,998fl.  Great  of  Jaum  ghaat  2^2SfL 
Oojein,  1,698ft.  Adjygurh,  1,340ft  Amjhvn, 
I,890ft.  Saugor,  1,940ft.  Rbotoagiirh,  7(/ftA 
Sonar  River,  at  source,  1,900ft  From  tb 
Vindhya  range,  the  surface  haa  a  geucnlly 
gradual,  but  in  some  places  abrupt  draoeat; 
as  at  Mokundurra,  and  the  Biudysdial  hiHi, 
where  the  rivers  occnsioually  fall  ova  ik 
brow  iu  cascades.  Shahabad  distoict  ti  rtiy 
rocky  and  uneven.  Tin  aud  copper  snfwai 
in  Oodeypore.  In  Bhopal  the  prevailing  f»- 
logical  formatiou  appears  to  be  trap  onajia^ 
sandstone.  Minerals  are  few  and  aiuinpirtta& 
Water  is  very  plentiful  The  miiMn!  n- 
sources  of  Bundlecund  appear  to  be  ooaUo- 
ble. — Ann.  Ind,  Adm,  VoL  XL,  j».  312, Ui- 
Treaties,  Bngagementi,  Stmnudt,  Fo/.  U,  u 
195   197. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,   is  a  tern  bj 
which,  under  a  Resolution  of  the  QoveniBci 
of  India  during  Lord  Canning's  mle,  the  f<<r 
vinces  of  Nagpore  aud  the  tenitorias  of  &Ma^^ 
and  Nerbudda  were  united  under  a  Coinm> 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  'Hisy  eooiLi:  A 
perhaps  the  grandest  plateau  on  the  (ace  uf  tis 
globe,  more  than  half  of  which  is  covered  It 
the  densest  jungle,  a  here  the  wild  beast  faci 
its  lair  and  the  Gond  savage  a  prectfioos  r&> 
sistence.  The  plateau  is  iu  the  very  oentit  4 
the  peninsula.    From  it^  as  a  foM,  ndiAit 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Deccan.    Totbe  atfit 
flow  the  Soane  into  the  Ganges,  tJis  Cam,  tit 
Betwa,  the  Sindh  and  the  Ghnmbol  >nta  u^ 
Jumna.     To  the  west  are   the  TaplM  »s 
Nerbudda,  and  to  the  East  the  Wein  Gutm 
Wurda  and  Pein  Gunga,  which  fonii  tbs  Gu^ 
very.  What  the  Knen  Lun  moantsiM  sn  » 
the  river  system  of  Central   Asia  and  ths  H- 
malaya  to    Northern    India,    that    »   us 
Mahadeo  range  to  the  Deccan.  It  it  tnriM 
the  Godavery  and  Nerbadda  series  d  c*« 
are  little  more  than  mountain  toma^  ^* 
engineering  science  will  do  mach  fe  ■■■ 
navigation,  and  railaays  with  their  festo'^** 
supplement  them.     On  this  vast 
there  is  soil   of    surpassing 
whether  useful  like  teak  or 
ebony,  which,  with  proper 
exhaustible}  and  such  minaial 
coal,  iron,  precious  stones  and  gjBiL 
but  for  the  want  of  populatioD,  sU  ^ 
rants  of  England  for  the  nest  deeide 
settle  and  grow  rich.    His  sies  u  lU 
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Kj.  miles,  of  which  47,299  are  nncultnrable, 
indin  186S,  about  half  of  the  remainder  was 
mder  colttvation.  In  1862,  they  yielded  80 
akhs  a  year,  bat  in  1867,  the  revenue  had 
ncrea<«edto  120  lakhs.  The  Satpura  range 
uns  1800  miles,  with  an  average  brendth  of 
iO  miles.  The  Cbouradadur  plateau  is  1 00  sq. 
1.,  and  the  Nowagaon  lake  is  second  only  to 
he  Deybnr  lake  in  Oodeypoor. 
CENTRE  DIVISION,  a  term  applied  to 
Mftdras  military  command  around  that 
itj  ;  there  are  six  military  cantonments  in 
,:  Madras,  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  Arcot,  Pa- 
iveram,  Vellore,  Poonamallee,  with  about 
,600  soldiers,  and  it  provides  for  the  Chingle- 
at,  Nellore,  N.  and  S.  Arcot  Collectorates. 
CENTRANTHDS  RUBER. 

illukFM,  HiHD.  I  Valerian.  Eno. 

An  ornamental  annual,  colours  of  different 
tecies  are  red,  blue  and  white.  Vuleriati 
^wa  wild  in  some  oC  the  upper  parts  of 
engal. — RiddtlL 

CENTROPUS  CHLORORHYNCHOS. 
M  Aves,  Birds.  Ornithology. 
CEPHAELIS  IPECAChUANA.  The 
ots  of  this  plant  are  the  part  used.  It  is  a 
itira  of  New  Granada  in  Brazil,  and  its 
netie  effects  were  known  from  time  im- 
emorial  ;  it  received  from  the  Portuguese 
e  name  of  *  rais  d'oro,'  or  golden  root.  The 
ther  of  the  celebrated  Helvetius  established 
t  utility,  and  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV. 
th  a  thousand  louts  d'or.  The  roots  of  the 
«/a  parvi/lora^  the  Psyehotria  emelica^  and 
vend  other  plants,  have  been  occasionally  used 
adulterate  ipecachuana . — 0*  Shaughnettsyy 
t^e38l.  For  Indian  substitutes  for  ipeca- 
uana,  see  Calotropis,  Crinum,  Randia, 
ederia,  &c.  &c. 

CEPHALANTHUS  PILULIFER.  Lam. 
m.  of  Nanclea  parviflora.  Pers. 
CEPHALOPODA.  The  fossil  Cephalo- 
da  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Southern 
dia  are  thus  enumerated  by  Prof.  Oldham, 
iperintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
dia ;  — 

Belemnitea  fibula,  Forbes,  at  Ootatoor, 
iehinopoly,  B.  stilus,  Blaiidford^  B.  seclusus, 
wiidford. 

Nautilus  Bouchardianns,  Shutanure,  Ola. 
ndy,  Pondicherry,  Arrialoor,  Trichinopoly, 
illagoody.  N.  Clementinus,  Karapandy,  Ola- 
ndy.  N.  Hnzleyanus,  Moonglepaudy,  Serda- 
mgalnro,  Andoor,  Shutanure,  Moonglepaudy, 
•onura.  N.  Danicus,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoor, 
Justus,  Odium.  N.  elegans.  Thuwnanore 
idoor,  Shutanure.  N.  splendens.  Odium, 
mapandy.  N.  formosns,  Karapandy,  Andoor. 
Kayeaniu,  Ootatoor.  N.  augnstus,  Odium, 
ichinopoly,  Puraway.  N.  clementinus,  Coo- 
oor,   Trichinopoly,    Ootacoil,    N.   Justus, 
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Odinm,  N.  pseudo-elegans.  Odium.  N.  serpen- 
tinus,  Rayapootha  pakkan.  N.  Forbesianus, 
Moraviatoor,  Odium.  N.  Negama.  Sirgumpore. 
N.  crebricostatufl,  Ootatoor.  N.  Trichinopoli- 
tensis,  Arrialoor.  N.  rota,  Mulloor. 

CEPH  ALUS.  In  the  Greek  mythology  was 
Pheetou  the  son  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora.  The 
former  answers  to  Aruna,  the  hindu  bird- 
headed  messenger  of  the  Fun.  The  hindu  Aruna 
is  the  Aurora  of  the  Greeks,  who  with  more 
taste  have  given  the  dawn  a  female  character. 
— Tod^s  RaJastJuxn.  See  Arun.  Saraswati. 

CERA.     Sp.    It.    Lat.    Wax. 

CERALLACCA,  also,  CERA  DI  SPAG- 
NA.     It.     Sealing  Wax. 

CERAM.  The  cluster  of  islets  lying  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Seran  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  or  Ceraro, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps,  are  known  by 
this  appellation.  They  are  situated  in  lati- 
tude 30"*  55'  south,  and  in  L.  Ids'"  E.,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  remote  trading  stations 
to  the  eastward,  from  which  the  produce  of 
the  Archipelago  is  conveyed  in  native  vessels 
to  this  port.  The  Island  of  Cerara  is  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Moluccas,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles. 
The  mountains  are  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  sending  down  innumer- 
able streams  to  the  sen.  The  vegetation  is 
every  where  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  gigantic. 
Admiml  Keppel  had  in  his  possession  a  cir- 
cular slab  of  wood  from  the  Island,  three  and 
a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  sago  palm  in  particular  is  more  abun- 
dant and  productive,  than  on  any  of  the  ad- 
joining islands.  Cloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild. 
{KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch.,  Vol  1 1,  p.  196.)  The 
names  of  the  several  islets  which  compose  the 
Coram  group  are  Seranreh,  Gesir,  Kaliwaroo, 
Gorong,  Manokoo,  and  Malomgee.  Of  these, 
the  two  largest  are  Gorong  and  Manokoo, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  the  group  which 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  fertility  :  they  are 
represented  to  be  hiliy  and  covered  with  wood, 
except  where  cleared  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  which  however  seems  confined  to 
the  little  rice  which  is  grown  on  them.  They 
produce  fruit  trees  in  cousiderable  abundance, 
and  among  them  the  durlan  and  mangoosteen. 
as  also  the  wild  nutmeg,  the  cocoennt  and 
sago  palm,  the  latter  supplying  to  the  natives 
the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Ceram  has 
on  its  western  side  the  three  islands  Bonoa, 
Kelang  and  Manipa.  The  various  articles 
of  commerce,  the  produce  both  of  sea  and 
land,  which  are  brought  from  these 
islands  consist  of  tortoise  shell,  mother  o* pearl 
shell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nut- 
megs, and  birds  of  paradise.  The  natives 
themselves^  however,  of  the   Ceram  Laut  is- 
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lands  have  never  visited  Ibis  port,  the  trade 
to  it  from  thenoe  being  exolosively  carried  on 
by  the  Bagi,  the  PhoenicianB  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  of  whom  a  few  are  settled  on  the 
island,  while  others  resort  there  as  a  trading 
station.  (Bikmore^  263.)  Ceram  is  the  largest 
inland  of  the  Moluccas  ;  and,  next  to  Celebes, 
of  all  the  Archipelago.  It  is  162  miles  Ions, 
but  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  42  miles.  The 
island  is  one  long  mountain  chain  that  sets  off 
transverse  spurs,  and  nome  of  the  peaks  are 
5,000  or  6,000  feet  in  height.  {Bikmore,  210.) 
The  people  of  Ceram  approach  nearer  to  the 
Papuan  type  than  those  of  Gillolo.  They  are 
darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
the  frizzly  Papuan  hair  ;  their  features  are 
harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women  are  far 
less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  Papua  or  Alfuro  man  of  Ceram  gathers 
his  frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over 
the  left  temple,  and  places  cylinders  of  wood, 
as  thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at 
the  ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They 
are  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go 
almost  naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of 
woven  grass  or  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
bead^  or  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire. 
The  women  have  similar  ornaments,  but  wear 
their  hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark 
brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papuan  physi- 
ognomy.  ( Wall,  ii.  4 1 . )  The  Al  f  uro  of  Pa- 
puan  race  are  the  predominant  type  in  the 
island  of  Ceram.  Of  twenty -eight  words  of 
the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  languages.  Casuarius 
galeatus  inhabits  the  island  uf  Ceram  only, 
and  like  the  cockatoos,  crown  pigeons,  and 
birds  of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  waH 
made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
through  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  who  have 
immemorially  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
country  of  the  Papuans.  It  is  a  stout  strong 
bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair  like  feathers.  Its 
head  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet.  The 
Ceram  box  manufacture  has  recently  excited 
a  degree  of  interest  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  A  correspond- 
ing manufact'ire  is  met  with  in  Borneo,  with 
similar  ornamental  work  of  shells  or  wam- 
pum, but  coarser.  See  India,  p.  319  and  350. 
Keffing  Islands.  Kyaboka,  Ceram  Laut,  New 
Guinea,  Papuans. 

CKRAMBYCIDi*;.  Li  about  two  months 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  of 
beetles  in  Singapore  ;  a  large  proportion  of 


CERAMIC  MANUFACTURES.  Tbemi. 
nufacture  of  China  Porcelain,  Earthenvue, 
&c.  is  an  art  that  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  iu 
infancy  in  India,  as  no  great  perfection  bu 
been  attained  in  any  branch. 

Earthenware  or  Common  PcUery.^Thm 
are  three  distinct  branches  of  this  manufacture, 
which  though  simiUr  in  their  manipulation, 
are  different  in  their  results.  The  moat  com- 
mon kind  is  the  red  porous  earthenware  ued 
for  pots  and  cooking  vessels,  the  black  oaed  for 
similar  purpoaesaud  the  fine  white  which  rewm* 
bles  some  of  the  biscuit  earthenware  of  £orope. 

The  red  porous  earthenware  differs  very  ma- 
terially  in  quality  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  clay  is  seleoted— some  are 
made  of  a  common  coarse  earthy  loam  which 
has  Very  little  tenacity,  and  yields  a  brittle 
kind  of  pottery  neither  snaceptiUe  of  moch 
finish  nor  of  being  glazed.  Most  of  the  pot- 
tery of  India  ia  of  this  description,  it  is  made 
on  a  curious  principle  which  is  unknowo  iu 
other  countries,  but  which  has  probably  been 
followed  for  many  centuries  in  India.  Ti^e 
vessels  which  are  mostly  of  a  round  form  an 
thrown  thick  in  the  neck  and  upper  partt  or 
sides.  They  are  cut  off  the  wheel  and  left 
open  in  the  bottom  with  vertical  aides,  they 
are  then  allowed  to  harden  a  little  in  the  uecb, 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  to  be  bandied 
the  sides  are  thinned  out  by  beating  vith  a 
flat  mallet  upon  a  rounded  stone  or  Tery  hard 
round  piece  of  wood  held  inside  the  vessel, 
which  is  turned  about  and  beaten  till  it  is 
closed.  This  is  a  very  tedioas  and  nnaatis- 
factory  mode  of  working,  and  the  only  recom* 
mendation  is,  that  it  makes  a  thin  hght  veaei, 
but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  ;  fit>m  10  to  2s 
of  these  is  a  good  day's  work,  while  a  ekOfnl 
European  thrower  will  turn  out  800  ia  tiie 
same  time.  Good  samples  of  this  qnality  of 
earthenware  were  exhibited  from  TravaDoore, 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition,  they  were  made  from 
a  fine  smooth  micaceous  loam  and  the  genenl 
forms  are  good  though  heavy.  A  finer  de- 
scription of  this  ware  was  exhibited  from 
Hyderabad,  made  from  a  tough  smooth  plastic 
clay,  and  the  articles  were  remarkable  for  ei^ 
gauce  of  form  and  extreme  lightness  of  throw- 
ing. Some  of  the  vessels  are  omamented 
with  gold  leaf  and  coloured  lac  varoislies ; 
others  had  been  made  in  imitation  of  Bederi 
ware,  some  were  painted  white  on  a  red  gronnd; 
a  few  appeared  to  have  been  glased  and  ooloor* 
ed  with  a  soft  lead  glaze.  On  the  whole  this 
collection  exhibited  a  marked  iroprovenieutoii 
the  ordinary  manufactures  of  this  class ;  taste- 
ful forms  and  light  throwing  being  combined, 
and  a  good  effect  having  been  produced  withaio- 


th&<)e  were  quite  new,  and  among  them  were 

130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  longicorns.    pic  means.    Captain  Ivie  CampbeU,  Offj?-  Dc- 
^^Wallace,  L  24.  puty  Commissioner,  E.  Dn.  R  DoaU  thus  re- 
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marks  npoo  the  pottery  sent  from  Baichore  to 
tbeMadras  ezhibitioiit*^There  is  but  one  family 
in  Raichore  which  can  make  this  description 
of  pottery,  they  are  christians  long  established 
here,  aod  the  party  to  whom  the  amount  of 
prize  has  been  paid  was,  by  Rajah  Chundu 
Ull,  presented  (probably  on  account  of  his 
ikill)  with  a  small  ruined  hamlet  in  Mukta, 
ind  which  has  been  continued  to  him  by 
)rder  of  the  Resident.  A  brother  of  bis  re- 
fides  at  the  Beebee  ka  Chushma  at  Hydra- 
Md,  but  the  same  quality  of  olay  is  not  pro- 
lurable  there,  and  bis  work  is  stated  to  be  in- 
erior;  much  of  what  he  sells  in  the  city,  gilt 
billums,  &c.,  ha  receives  from  his  brother 
lere.  How  far  his  account  of  the  composition 
if  tbe  glaee  used  can  be  depended  on  I  cannot 
Ay,  be  states  that  no  lac  is  used  except  in 
ixiog  the  gold  leaf.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
ount  given  by  him  : — 

24  parts  Moordar  Sing  or  Litharge. 
3    do.    Gar  ke  Puttiir,  a  stone  resem- 
bling   white    quartz  common 
here. 
1  part  Copper. 

Sen  door,  or  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  may  be 
ubjtituted  fur  the  Litharge.  The  Qur  ke 
uttur  should  be  well  burnt,  slaked  in  cold 
uterand  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
nd  mixed  with  the  litharge.  The  copper  is 
fixed  with  its  weight  of  finely  powdered 
ilphur  and  heated  in  a  crucible  till  a  green 
ale  has  formed  on  it,  it  is  then  finely  pow- 
ered and  mixed  with  the  (Jat  ke  puttur  and 
tbarge.  The  whole  is  again  heated  and 
dticed  to  a  fine  powder  once  more.  A 
lall  quantity  of  this  powder  is  well  mixed 
ith  wheat  starch  and  kneaded  well  for  some 
me,  water  is  then  added  and  it  is  strained 
iroQgh  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  glaze  is  gently 
ibbed  in  with  the  hand,  after  which  the  pot- 
ry  is  baked."  This  process  of  glazing  pottery 
very  similar  to  that  practised  in  Italy,  Gcr- 
iny  and  some  parts  of  England,  where  paving 
es,  green  flower  pots  and  common  red 
rtlienware,  are  manufactured.  The  Gar  ke 
ittur  is  probably  either  white  felspar  or 
gmatite,  a  variety  of  granite  very  abundant 

Southern  Lidia,  and  composed  of  three 
rts  felspar  and  about  one  part  of  quartz, 
t  at  the  bangle  works  at  Loonar  lakot  the 
«ne  is  chalcedony.  The  clay  which  is  em- 
lyed  is  probably  more  refractory  than  the 
nmon  red  clays  of  India,  most  of  which 
;in  to  lone  their  shape  or  to  become  spongy 
the  temperature  for  melting  such  glazes. 
A  ntiqnt  pottery — ^The  finest  specimens  of 
nmoQ  earthenware  are  the  ancient  funeral, 
nestic  and  cooking  vessel?,  dug  out  of  the 
I  tombs  in  the  districts  of  Coimbatore  and 
ixth  Arcot.     This  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
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found  in  many  parts  of  India  in  tombs  usually 
arranged  in  circles,  each  tomb  being  built  of 
six  slabs  of  stone  and  occasionally  surmounted 
by  large  mounds  of  loose  stones  and  earth. 
They  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Drui- 
dical  tombs  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  records  of 
them  extant.  The  pottery  found  in  them 
usually  consists  of  tall  narrow  cinerary  urus 
of  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  with  three 
or  four  clumsy  feet,  four  inches  in  lengthy 
and  of  a  variety  of  round  oval  and 
flattened  vessels  of  different  shapes  and  sizes^ 
some  having  apparently  been  used  for  oooking 
and  others  as  drinking  vessels.  The  tall  urns 
usually  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth 
and  ornament  of  brass,  or  copper,  they 
are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and  have  not  been 
finished  with  care,  some  of  the  flattened 
oval  and  rounded  vessels  are  made  of  a  fine 
dense  clay  that  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
the  surfaces  are  variously  ornamented  with 
wavy  or  crossed  lines  of  red  and  yellow,  care- 
fully painted.  The  pottery  appears  also  to 
have  been  smeared  (it  resembles  the  potterie 
antique  vernisseo  et  lustree  figured  by  M. 
Brongniart)  Tliere  is  great  purity  of  form 
in  most  of  the  vesseln,  which  resemble  the 
Etruscan  in  the  precision  of  the  curves  and 
in  the  angles  at  which  the  different  surfsoes 
meet.  The  art  of  pottery  appears  to  have 
deteriorated  in  India  since  these  samples 
were  made,  and  one  branch  of  it  is  apparently 
lost,  viz.,  the  smearing  or  thin  glazing  ou  the 
surface. 

Black  Earthenware. — This  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Red,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  tbe 
same  kind  of  pottery  blackened  by  the  simple 
process  of  damping  or  checking  the  fire  when 
it  is  beginning  to  decline,  and  thus  throwing 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  amongst  the  wares  wheii 
the  beat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  burn  it 
off.  A  better  and  stronger  kind  of  black 
earthenware  is  manufactured  at  Bcingalore 
from  a  fine  dense  clay  that  contains  both 
manganese  and  iron.  This  approaches  tbe 
black  stoneware  of  Egypt,  and  is  strong  and 
8onor(»us  when  struck ;  some  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  color- 
ed Terra  Cottas  from  tbe  Madras  School  of 
Arts. 

White  Eartlumoare, — Some  light  and  ele- 
gant samples  of  goglets,  butter  pots  and 
vases,  were  exhibited  by  the  Arcot  Local  Com« 
mittee.  These  were  considered  deserving 
of  a  Second  Class  Medal.  This  branch  of 
the  Art  differs  from  the  others  in  being  con* 
ducted  with  more  care  and  cleanliness^ 
some  attention  being  paid  to  the  sifting  of 
the  materials  and  to  the  ornamenting  and 
fluiahing  of  the  articles.    The  material  seleot- 
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•d  Is  a  decaying  white  granite  resembling  the 
Corniah  stone  of  England  or  the  granen  of 
Germany.  This  is  oarefuUy  washed  and  de- 
canted to  free  it  from  sand  or  impurities  ;  it 
is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  is  potired 
off  and  the  soft  clay  is  collected  on  a  clean  cloth 
and  laid  on  a  heap  of  white  wood  ashes  to  dry ; 
a  small  per  centage  of  alkali  is  thus  absorbed 
through  the  cloth  and  is  incorporated  through 
the  mass  by  kneading.  This  clay  or  decayed 
white  granite  is  the  true  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth  of  China  and  Europe.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  India  and  occurs  in  beds  of  enor- 
mous extent  and  of  every  variety  of  color.  It 
possesses  the  valuable  qualities  of  combining 
with  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  felspar, 
baryta  or  other  stony  bodies  and  of  resisting 
the  most  intense  heats,  but  in  India  it  is  em- 
ployed alone  and  produces  a  soft  brittle  porous 
ware  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  well 
glazed.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  glaze  this  description  of  pottery,  but  the 
glate  crazes  or  cracks  all  over  the  surface  and 
allows  water  to  penetrate  to  the  body.  The 
reason  is  that  the  kaolins  require  flint,  felspar, 
or  stone  to  open  them,  and  exposure  to  a  long 
continued  and  steady  heat  before  they  are 
thoroughly  burnt  in  the  biscuit  state.  They 
also  require  a  hard  fritt  or  porcelain  glaze, 
which  cannot  be  prepared  without  expensive 
maohinery,  the  firing  also  involves  a  great 
consumption  of  fuel  as  the  heat  mnst  be  kept 
up  steadily  for  40  or  60  hours. — M.  E.  J,  R. 
CEllAM  LAUT.  A  cluster  of  islets 
lying  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  island  of  Seran,  or  Ceram  in  lat.  Z**  So' 
S*  and  133^  E.  They  produce  tortoise  shell, 
mother  o'pearl  shell,  beche  do  roer^  wild  cin- 
namon, wild  nutmegs,  and  birds  of  paradise. 
Ceram  Lant  is  the  most  westerly  and  the 
largest  of  the  range  of  small  islands  which 
extend  15  or  18  miles  E.  h  W.  Ceram  Laut 
means  Ceram  lying  to  seaward.  The  islands  are 
low.  The  Keffing  group  consist  of  1 7  islands. 
Their  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Ceram,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or 
negro  race  ;  they  are  great  traders  and  con- 
•Untly  visit  New  Guinea  and  purchase  birds  of 
paradise.  Lnri,  crows,  pigeons^  megapodiidas 
and  scented  woods.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great 
place  to  which  the  Bugi  carry  the  Papuan 
•laves  whom  they  steal  from  New  Guinea. 
Ceram  Laut,  and  Goram  are  seldom  visited 
by  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  Ceram 
Lant  islands  repair  chiefly  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
from  which  they  are  distant  only  about  a  day's 
■ail,  to  procure  the  various  articles  of  produce 
we  have  mentioned — that  part  of  this  vast  is* 
land  being  called,  by  the  Bugi,  Papua  Nothing. 
Mother  o'pearl  shells  are  however  procured 
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by  the  Bug!  themselves  in  greater  qoialittf 
at  the  Aroo  islands.  The  Papuan  of  N«a 
Guinea,  it  seems,  have  not  yet  been  nadi  l^ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  firearma  among  tkm- 
selves;  they  have  the  snmpit  or  blovpepe, 
but  their  principal  weapons  are  the  bow  ni 
arrow,  and  a  light  spear  or  laaoe.  Alibooek 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aroo  islands  era  Ron- 
sented  by  the  Bugi  as  being  of  the  sum  n« 
as  the  Papuans,  they  enjoy  as  much  Bvn 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  inhalMtDtit 
who  trade  freely  with  them  and  pennit  tte 
to  settle.  Mother  o'pearl  shell  is  ofataM 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  toftoise  ibcSi 
and  trepang  or  beche  de  mer,  mn  alao  ppv 
cured.  The  Aroo  people  employ  their  Pi^sie 
slaves  in  diving  for  the  mother  o'peail  fid\ 
and  in  fishing  for  beche  de  mer.  'llie  prf  ie 
of  the  Ceram  isles  appear  to  have  thenaelis 
little  or  no  communication  with  the  AT»'i>- 
lands. — Joum,  **f  the  Ind,  Areh*  Dmtitr 
1853,  p.  690  691.  Bonlmrgh.  Bikmonl^. 

CERASTIUM    INDICUM.     W.  ^.  i 
Chickweed.     £n^, 

GBR  ASUS,  a  genus  of  pknU  of  the  Nir. 
ral  order  Amygdaleae,  which,  in  Britaio,  in 
arranged  into  the   true   Cherries,    the  B::i 
Cherries  and  the  cherry  laurels.  Wallieh  k  t 
Roxburgh  mention  C.  Nepalaisls  of  Nepal  k  i 
Kamaoii.  Puddum  of  the  Himalaya,  asi  * 
triflora   of  China.      Dr.  Cleghom   meatitv 
"  Gilaa"  the  Kashmir  cherry,  as  one  varie' j  ^ 
cerasus,  and  Aru  ballu,  the  Kabul  cherry,  ^^^ 
another   variety  of   cerasus,   both  grotn  :: 
gardens  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.    Voigt  ci 
there  is  a  species  of  cerasus  or  cherry,"! 
native  of  Maulmain,"  but  Mr.  Mason  ha^  Dfr«- 
happened  to  meet  with  it.     He  Lad  how?:*! 
good  authority  for  the  statement,  {and  Gnf -: 
remarks),  that  there  is  in  the TenasMriia  F* 
vinces  one  species  of  the  almond  trihe  "  «l^ 
abounds  in  prussic  acid." — Uamn. 

CERASUS  CAPUONIAI  Chenytr- 
A  native  of  Europe,  the  Himalaya,  Caoca^x 
ifrc.  In  Cashmere  it  is  called  Atoo  *•- 
The  kernel  of  this  fruit  contains  ibeelccc*' 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  accordingly  t:-: 
used  for  communicating  its  peculiar  flansr  i 
brandy  and  liqueurs. 

CERASUS  CORNUTA.    Boxb. 
Prunus  padus.    Linn. 

Bird  Cherry,  Eho.  |  Jamvna, 

Himalaya  Bird  Cher.  „   | 

This  is  fonnd  in  the  Sntlej  valky 
Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevatioaflf  TO', 
to  10,000  feet  about    Simla.    Itgip»»t|a 
large  size  and  its  wood  is  estesmsd  — C*^*^* 
Punjab  Report,  p.  65. 

CERASUS    JAPONICA,    »hs  ^^ 
Almond,  a  native  of  Japan,  but  k^g  •■••* 
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a  Eogliah  gardeos  as  the  Double  Dwarf 
(klffloud.  It  18  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tbjaots  tbat  appear  iu  the  month  of  March. — 
^ng.  Cvc,  page  827. 

CERASUS  LAURO -CERA  sua  The 
yheny  laorel,  a  native  of  Trebiaond  and  Af- 
:baniatan,  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  distil- 
sd  water  of  the  leaves  is  much  used  in  Europe 
8  a  vehicle  for  opiates  and  other  anodyne  me- 
icinea  It  is  given  in  doees  of  from  half  an 
aoce  to  one  ounce.  The  distilled  fluid  is  a 
)ost  dangerous  poison. — G*Shaughnes9y^  page 
27.    See  Cinnamomum. 

CERASUS    PSEDDOCERASUS.    The 
bioese  Cherry. — Bng.  Cye.  page  827. 
CERASUS  PUDDUM. 

Pronui  puddum.    Lihdlbt. 


)mmoQ  Bird 
Cherry 

berry 


Eno. 


Punjab. 


tt 


Paddam 

Chamiari 

Amulgach 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej   valley  between 

ampurand  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  3000 

700O  feet.  Occurs  in  Kaghan  as  far  as  the 

tdua.  It  is  a  sacred  tree  among  the  hindus.The 

tfk  ia  called  pudmak,  and  used  in  medicine 

r  the  natives,  as  it  is  also  in  America. — 

'tgk  Punj.  Report  on  Kullu  and  Kangra^p, 

J,  81. 

CERASUS     SERRULATA,    the     Fine- 


Indies,  occurring  in  wet  situations.  The  ker- 
nels are  described  by  Lindley  as  emetic  and 
purgative.  Waiz  states  that  tbe  leaves  are 
used  iu  Java  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
senna.  The  milky  sap  is  also  said  to  be  pur- 
gative ;  frnit  used  extensively  by  tbe  Burmese^ 
to  make  an  oil  which  they  bum  in  their  lamps, 
and  use  to  anoint  tbeir  heads.  The  medicinal 
properties  are  unknown  in  Tenasserim,  and 
Dr.  Mason  thinks  their  existence  may  be 
doubted. — Dr,  Mason^  Eng,  Cyc  p.  330. 
ffShattghnessy,  p,  447. 

CER6EKA  TAN6HIN,  the  Tanghia 
tree  was  formerly  used  in  Madagascar  for  tha 
trial  by  ordeaL — O'Shaughnessy,  p.  446. 

CERBERA  TUEVETIA.  A  large 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  oleander,  and  bell- 
shaped  yellow  flowers.  Its  milk  is  poisonous, 
bark  bitter  and  purgative,  also  said  to  be 
powerfully  febrifuge^  '*  two  grains  being  affirm- 
ed to  be  equal  to  a  common  dose  of  cinchona." 
According  to  Royle  perfectly  naturalized  in 
India. — O'Shaughnessy,  p,  447.    RiddeU. 

CERBERA  ODALLAM.    Qmsmx. 

Gebera  maoghas,  BitM  m  Bot,  Mag, 

Taughioa  odallam.    Don, 
Odallam  Tree    Smo.         |  Kat-arali  Tam. 

Odallam  Malbal. 


othed  Cherry.    A  native  of  China.--^n^.  T    Ck)mm<)n  on   the  Western  Coast  of  India 

fc  vaae  287  Wood  white  and  spongy.     Nut  narcotic  and 

CEBASUS  *  VULGARIS.    Frunus  Cera^  poiaoiious.    The  green  fruit  is  employed  to 


ly  Lin.  The  common  Cherry.  Is  found  wild 
the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  acquires 
rery  large  size.  Dr.  Royle  considers  the 
erry  to  be  wild  iii  Cashmere. — Eng,  Cyc. 

pe826. 

CERATONIA  SILTQUA.  W.  Carab  Tree. 


nb  Tree  Evo. 

lirnoob  ahameaAaAB 
int  John's  Bread. 


AaaB. 


ff 


Nubtee 
Kharroub 
Carab  tree  Fruit. 

The  Carab  tree  haa  been  introduced  at  the 

haninpore  gardens.     The  pods  sell  in  the 

ear  at  ten  rupees  a  seer,  or  five  rupees  a 

and. — Spry*8  Suggest,  p.  54.     Aine.  Mat 

'rf.  p,  39. 

CERATOPHORA  STODDARTIL  A 
uveof  the  Kandyan  Hills.  This  lizard  is  re- 
irkable  for  having  no  external  ear ;  and  it 
i  acquired  its  generic  name  from  the  curi- 
I  horn  like  process  on  the  extremity  of  the 
M.  Thia  horn»  as  it  is  found  in  mature 
les  of  ten  inches  in  length,  is  five  lines 
g,  conical,  pointed,  and  slightly  our?ed  up. 
tffen('«  Sheicha  of  the  Natural  History  of 
fUm,  pp.  279,  280. 

CERBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
natural  order  Apocynacese.  C.  ahorai  haa 
properties  of  C.  Manghas.  C.  fruticosa 
I  large  shrub,  native  of  salt  marshes,  the 
it  is  a  deadly  poison.  C.  Manghas^  Kul- 
a,  Burm,  Is  a  common  plant  in  the  East 
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kill  dogs. 

CERBERA  MANGHAS,  Linn. 
C.  lactaria,     Euch,  |  C.  quatemifolla^  Roxb^ 

EiiUooa.  BrRM. 
This  tree  grows  in  Pegu,  Tenassecim, 
Tavoy,  Penang,  Singapore,  Java^  Moluccas 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  wet  situations. 
The  wood  ia  said  not  to  be  used.  Its  fruit 
is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Burmese,  to 
make  an  oil  which  they  bum  in  tbeir  lamps 
and  use  to  anoint  their  heads.  The  kernels 
are  described  as  emetic  and  purgative.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in  Java  as  a  sub-* 
stitute  for  senna,  and  the  bark  is  said  to 
possess  similar  properties. — Voigt.Dr.  Mason. 
Eng.  Cyclop, 

CERBURA,  a  varied  coloured  dog,  one  of 
the  dogs  of  Tama.  He  has  a  second  dog 
called  Syama,  or  black.  Cerbura  is  undoubted- 
ly the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks.  Cerbura  haa 
other  names,  all  meaning  spotted,  but  it  ia 
also  called  Tri-sera,  orThree-headed.  See  Yama. 

CERCIS  SILIQUASTRUM.    See  Ciesal- 

pinesB.  

CERCOLEPTES  CANDIVOLVUS.  See 

Viverridae, 

CERCOTRICHAS,  a  genns  of  birds  in 
India^  known  as  bulbul,  C  erythroptems^  C. 
liuzoniensis.  C.  macrourus.  See  BdbuL 
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CERBAL  GRAINS. 

GERDAS,  also  Setas.    Sp.  Bristles. 

CEREAL  GRAINS  are  almost  iK^holIy  culti- 
vated for  food.  The  seeds  of  all  the  Qramiucse, 
those  of  the  darnel  alone  excepted,  are  capable 
by  cultivation  of  becoming  alimentary.  The 
vatue  of  grains  generally  speaking  is  directly 
as  the  size  of  the  caryopsis,  and  inversely  as 
the  thickness  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  grain 
abounds  in  perisperm  it  is  hea^'y,  when  the 
envelope  is  thick  the  grain  is,  un  the  contrary, 
light,  thus  : — 

Seeds  Weighed 

100  of  wheat  4  50  grains. 

100  „  barley  385      „ 

100  „  rye  260      „ 

100  „  oats  2-50      „ 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grain  influ- 
ences materially  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
bread.  If  the  gluten  be  absent  no  fermen- 
tation takes  place  in  the  dough,  if  the  gluten 
be  in  excess  the  bread  is  heavy  and  acid. 
Wheat  flour  may  be  considered  the  type  of  all 
that  is  suitable  for  alimentary  purposes,  and 
in  the  degree  of  deviation  from  this  standard 
consists  the  inferiority  of  the  other  grains. 
Several  diseases  infest  the  cereal  grains,  gene- 
rally altering  the  perisperm,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing it  altogether  ;  all  these  maladies  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  cryptogamio  plants  (mush- 
rooms), of  which  the  three  following  are  the 
most  frequent : — 

1.  CaHeSf  (Uredo  caries)  attacks  wheat, 
usually  spares  the  pericarp,  bat  changes  the 
perisperm  into  a  black  foetid  powder.  The 
component  globules  are  devoid  of  p^)cle8.The 
disease  is  highly  contagious. 

2.  Carbon  or  smut,  (  Uredo  iegetum)  occurs 
under  the  epidermis,  is  composed  of  spheri. 
dal  globules,  attacks  all  the  cereal  grains  in- 
discriminately, and  resembles  black  dust. 

3.  Ergot  or  spur,  (Sclerotium  clavus)  is 
elongated  in  form,  black  externally,  white  and 
horny  within,  exceedingly  deleterious  in  its 
properties,  if  long  taken  ;  in  large  doses  actd 
specially  on  the  womb. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Michaud  states  that  he 
has  seen  wheat  growing  wild  on  Mount  At- 
las. Sicily  has,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
claimed  the  honour.  Pallas  saw  wild  wheat 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  but  in  all 
Chese  eases  the  production  of  a  few  scattered 
plants  is  fairly  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
of  the  seeds  having  been  transported  thither 
By  birds,  or  with  the  stores  of  wandering  mer- 
chants or  commissariat  trains.  Without  oul- 
tivaiion,  all  the  cereals  degenerate,  as  is  said 
io  be  the  case  with  oats  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.    The  principal  oC  the  cerealea  culti- 
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vated  as  food  plants,  ftc,  for  man«  ia  Eubi 
and  Southern  Asia,  are  : — 
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Cereals,  as  they  now  exist,  seem  tu  L" 
been  greatly  improved    from   their  mti.*. 
state.     Wheat   has   five,  six,    or  aeren  i 
tinct   species,  rye  one,  barley  three  «xh1  a  < 
2,  3  or  4  species.    Rice,  cholom,  maize  s-  • 
the   millets  (together   with    the   Eursf^^ 
grains,   more   sparingly     met   wiUu  wki 
barley*  &c),  are  the  cereals  oommouly  cj 
vated  in  Southern  India.    'Hie  cereil  gni^ 
grown  within  the  tropics  do  not  »ppt^ ' 
be  so  nutritions  as  those  of  temperate  > 
mates.     The    Bunraa   books  say,  tbcr?  tr 
seven  kinds  of  saba,  or  cereals,  in  wiiicb  t:^ 
include  pcU  or    beans,  rice,   wheat,  bar:^ 
millet,    millet  (paspalum)  millet  (p^M^' 
beans  and  peas.  Mamm.  O'Skaughmmj.*'^' 
mn  on  Species. 

CERES,  the  repreaenUtive  of  Cff-s 
amongst  the  hiiidus  ia  TAVhamv  Asmm^  tx- 
Rajputs  Gouri  seems  to  be  the  amk^  * 
Ceres  and  on  the  festival  of  tbe  Abon  r 
Muhoorat  ka  Shikar.  They  hmit,  ^  &*- 
eat  the  wild  boar.    See  Boar. 

CERESE.  HiKD.  t  A  reddidi  tt^oati 
hard  and  close  grained  stroog  wood,  foai  '• 
the  Santhal  jungles  from  Scorn  to  S»^. 
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CBRYID^. 


t  scarce.  Used  by  the  natives  for  bnildingi, 
rniture,  eart-wheelsy  fta  Suitable  for  the 
istroctionoftiinber  bridges. — CaL  Engineer 
umal,  July  4, 1860,  p.  1 55.  {Qu.  Is  this  the 
acia  sirtBsa  f) 

CEREUS,  a  genus  of  the  Coctaces,  all  of 
im  ornamental  exotic  plants  and  about  20 
!ci(8  iotroduoed  into  India.  Many  of  the 
icies  produce  beautiful  flowers,  the  stems 
angled  and  jointed,  the  blossoms  open 
the  evening  or  during  the  night,  and  die 
ly  towards  the  morning.  C.  flageliiformis, 
S.  America,  which  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  creeping  cereus.  G.  grandiflorus,  Mill 
tftusgrandifloruSyLinnOyis  the  night  flower- 
cereus.  Others  may  be  enumerated,  Caciui 
:agunu8,Linn ;  C. senilis,  the  old  man's  torch 
stle ;  C.  speciosissimus,  Cactus  triangularis, 
lu. ;  and  C.  trnncatus. — RiddelL  Vmgt.Ql, 

:ERI0P3  ROXBUKGHIANUS.     Arn- 
zophora  decandra       I  Bruguiera  decandra  Roaob, 

ID  Bbno.    I  Kn-byen  BuBV. 

t>f-ain  BuRM.  |  « 

)rows  on  all  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia. 

od  dark  reddish,  bard  and  durable,  flowers 

;e,  white  and  sweet  scented.    The  bark  is 

1  in  India  for  dyeing,  chiefly  in  the  Pre- 

iQcy  of  BengaL     V<ngt,  Malcolm, 

lERIORNIS  MELANOCEPHALA,  the 

us  pheasant. 

lERISGUS    MALABARICU3.     Gjert. 

u  of  Randia  dumetorum,  Linn, 

lERITHIDEA,  a  genus  of  Molluscs.  See 

losca. 

;£R1THIUM,  a  genus    of  Molluscs.  See 

lusca. 

!ERNE,  the   name  given  by  the  Portu- 

leto  the  island  of  Mauritius,  on  its  dis- 

iTj  :  subsequently,  while  in  the  possession 

be  French,  it  was  calld  L'isle  de  France, 

Isle  of  France. 

!£E10PEGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 

.  Ord.    Asclepiaceei.    They    are  creepers 

trailing  plants.   C  Amottiana,  Wight^  is 

Oo-ta-lung  of  the  Bunnans.   C.   bulbosa, 

ilenta,  lucida,  jnncea,  Lutthii,  elegans,  Ste- 

uotis,  stapeliseformis  and  tuberosa  occur  in 

ia. 

EROPEGIA  BULBOSA.  Rozb.  Occurs 

lany  places  in  India,  and  every  part  of  it. 

iten  by  the  natives.     Its  roots  are  of  the 

of  an  applOf  and  when  fresh  taste  like  a 

lip. — Roxh. 

EROPEGIA  ESCULENTA,  Edge. 

Galot,  Pamj. 
1  Multan,  its  acid  leaves  and  tubers  are 
I  as  a  vegetable — Z>n  J.  L.  Stewart. 
EROPEGIA  JUNCEA.  RoxB.  A  twining 
t,  grows  all  over  India.  It  is    suocujent, 
t  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  is  much 
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eaten    as  a   salad  by    the  people.— iff*.  R, 
Brcvm, 

CEROPEGIA  TUBEROSA.  Roxh.  Cor.  9; 
W.  le.  353. 

C.  Gandelabram,  J2.  ii.  27. 
Bach-chali  maada^    Tsl.  |  PuUa  manda^         Teu 

The  word '  manda*  is  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ceropegia.  V, 

CEROSTERNA  GLADIATOR.  A  lon- 
gicorn  beetle  of  India  ;  it  eats  the  bark  of 
casusrina  trees. 

CEROXYLON  ANDICOLA.  A  native  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  of  immense  height,  often 
attaining  150  feet  in  elevation  ;  from  fissures 
in  the  trunk  there  flows  spontaneously  a  kind 
of  grey  waxy  substance,  containing  two-thirds 
oi  resin  and  one-third  of  wax  identical  with 
that  formed  by  the  bee»  Melted  with  a  little 
suet  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapers.  Its  in- 
troduction into  India  merits  attention. — 
(yShaughnessy,  p.  641. 

CERR  ADURAS,  also  Cerrajos.  Sp.  Locks. 

CERRISER  DE  CAYENNE.  Eugenia 
Michelii. 

CERTHIA  FAMILURIS  and  C.  Hima- 
layana,  &c. :  and  not  unCrequently  the  exact 
European  species  inhabit  India. 

CERUSE.    White  Lead.    ENa 

CarboDftte  of  lead,   Eko.  I  Cenuaa  Ital. 

Safeda,  Hind.  [ 

Used  as  white  paint. 

CERYIDiE,  or  Cervinn,  A  tribe  of  ma- 
malia,  in  which  are  included  several  generaf 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  obtained  from  cervus, 
the  stag.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  o, 
the  Cervid»,  there  were  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing ; 

Cervui  muntjac*  Kadang  or  Kijang,  Malay. 

CervuB  Kuhliim 

CervuB  jMoluccensis, 

Cervus  barbarussa.     Busa>  Malay. 

Ctruus  axis.    Spotted  Deer. 

Cervtu  eguinus^  inhabits  Borneo. 

MoichtLi  memina^  Naper,  Malay  and  Javanese. 

Moichus  Javanicui^  Kauchil,  Malay* 

Mosehui  Kanehily  Palandok,  Malay. 

Antilope  dipreseicomis, 

Cervus  Du^tauceilii,  Bara  singhst  Hind. 

C.  Aristotelis,  Elk  ; 

C.  hippelapkus,  Sambnr. 

C7.  vaginalis,  Kaher,  or  barking  deer ;  munt- 
jac. 

C.  porcinus.  Jungle  sheep  or  hog-deer. 
The  genus  Cervus  is,  however,  greatly  more  re- 
stricted by  some  zoologists.  For  example,  the 
known  species  of  stag  (restricted  Cervus)  or 
elephantine  type  of  deer,  are  seven  in  num-. 
ber,  viz.  Cervus  Canadensis  ;  G.  affinis  ;  C- 
Walliohii  ;  C  elaphus  ;  C.  Barbarus  ;  C. 
Sika;  C.  Taionanus,  as  under  : 

1»    Cervus  Canadensisn  Brissoo.  (C.  stron- 
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gylocerofl,  Schreber  ;  C.  occidentalis,  Ham. 
Smith,  C.  major,  Ord,)  is  the  "  Wapitd,"  or 
miscalled  '*6lk"  of  North  America. 

2.  C,  affinii.  Hodgson.  (The  Show,  E. 
Tibet,  Mongolia?  North  China?)  occurs  in 
Mantchuria  1 

3.  C.  WaUickii.  Cuvier.  (C.  elaphus 
of  Asia  apud  Pallas,  C.  caspianus,  Falconer  ; 
C.  NaryanuSy  Hodgson).  Occurs  in  Tnrlary 
and  Siberia,  Ural,  Caucasus,  Persia,  Kashmir, 
Talley  of  the  Oxus.  The  stags  in  the  parks 
attached  to  the  emperor's  Summer  Palace 
near  Pekin,  would  appear  to  be  C.  Wallichii* 

4.  C,  Elaphut,  L.  South  Europe  only. 
(The  "  Corsican  Stag"  of  Buffon,  being  pro- 
bably only  a  stunted  variety.) 

5  C,  Barharut,  Bennett,  Africa,  North 
of  the  Atlas,  especially  Tunis. 

6.  C.  Sika,     Scblegel.     Japan. 

7.  •  C,  Taionanus,  Swinhoe.  BIyth,  J.  A. 
S.  XXIX,  90.  (C.  axis  apud  Cantor,  Ann. 
Mag.  N.  H.  (1842),  note  to  p.  274).  Proba- 
bly distinct  from  C.  Pseudaxis  of  the  Philli- 
pines,  Zool.  Bonite,  p.  14.  Schinz.  Mamm. 
11,386. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  "  Bara  Singha 
or  Elk'*  inhabiting  the  Kashmiriun  mountains 
IS  C.  Wallichii,  not  the  true  Bara  Singha  of 
the  plains  of  India,  which  is  C.  Duvaucelii. 

Among  the  numerous  local  names  collected 
by  Pallas,  there  is  not  one  that  approximates 
the  word  "  Alain,"  but  he  gives  **  Baarsingah, 
t.  e.,  Bara  singa,  Indis  ;  ad  Irtin  Maral  Cal- 
maccis  mas  Buga^  oerva  MaaHl,  ad  Baicalem 
IsubrJ*  Isubbristin  is  applied  by  Strahhen- 
berg  to  the  ordinary  stag  of  Siberia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  "  Irbisch"  or  great  stag, 
noticing  also  the  elk,  rein  deer  and  roe,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Irbisch  (if 
not  also  the  Alain)  and  likewise  the  great 
stag  of  Mantchuria  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  China,  are  one  and  the 
same  with  C.  affinis  of  the  forest  of  East 
Tibet.  During  a  recent  visit  to  British  Bnr- 
mab,  Mr.  Blyth  found  Cervus  (Pauolia)  Eldi, 
Guthrie,  (frontalis,  McClelland,  gratus,  Schinz, 
diraorphe,  Hodgson,)  common  in  the  valley  of 
the  Irawadi,  its  Tenison  being  often  brought 
to  the  Rangoon  provision- bazar,  together  with 
that  of  the  samur,  hogdeer,  and  muntjac  or 
barking  deer.  These  are  the  cnly  deer  of  Bar- 
ma.  But  southward  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  along  with  others  of  the  Malayan 
fauna  and  flora,  we  find  the  little  Chevro- 
tain,  Tragulus  kanchil,  together  with  the 
Malayan  'fiipir,  and,  in  Mergui,  the  Qal»opi^ 
thecus,  Argus  giganteus,  Euploeomos  Viel- 
Ibti,  Rollolos  cristatas,  Caloperdiz  ccellatos, 
and  other  Malnyan  peninsula  and  Somatran 
species.  At  Moulmein,  Mr.  Blyth  saw  C. 
£ldi  alive,  m  its  rufus  summer  coat,  exceed- 
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ingly  resembling  the  Indian  "^  Bum  Siii^* 
(C.    Duvaucelii)  in    oorrespooding    vcttn, 
except  that   it  is  rather  smaller,  whk  oj- 
fereutly  shaped   horus,  and  h«  was  satMri 
that  the  C.  diraorphe,  Hodgson  (J.  A.  &  lu 
897),  is  no  other  than  C.  Eldi,   with  Uri 
imperfectly  developed  in  a  state  of  caphfi  ;<. 
He  believes   that  it  is  not  au   injiabitm  i 
the  sub-Himalayan  sal- forest,  any  nior«  \L. 
the   Show  of   Eiisteru    Tibet,   ur  C.  At^t* 
Hodgson.     The  range  of  C.  Eldi  extcud^u' 
the  Malayan  peninsula ;  and  this   species  tt 
presents  on  the  eastern  side  of   the  B  j 
Bengal  the  C.  Duvaucelii  of  India,  w  :a 
milar  habits,   being  more  gregariooa  ana  &■'• 
fecting  more  open    coimtry,  than  the  cijf- 
deer  of  these  regions.   (Mr.  Blyth,  in  Jonr-'t' 
of  the  AiiatU  Society  of  Bengaly  p.  193.'  L* 
above  will  have  shown  that  the  Deer  tn'«  ■ ' 
southern   and   eastern  Asia   have    pran'^i 
unusual  difficulties  to  the  8ciev»ttfic  oq  ' 
Europe.     Indeed,  Schintz  ( A'acACro^  .%s : 
ten  Bande\  snggests   that    under  tae  y.  - 
raination  C«rvus  muntjak,  Bixdiflrerentv^-.- 
lie  hid,  viz. : 

1.  Gf^-vus  StyloceroSy  S^bi&ir.    Sju 
Muntjak.     Linn,  apud  Ogilhy.    Et 
Himalaya. 

2.  Cervus  ratwa,  Hodgson.    llaJb.  II . 
alayah. 

3.  Cervus  allipes,  F.  Cuvier.  ZToi.  I«i   - 

4.  6*.  Munfjak,  Raffles  and  H**r^n'  • 
Ilab,  Sumatra,  Banka,  Borneo  &-• 
Java. 

5.  a  lieevesii,  Oglby.  Uab.  China. 

6.  C.  Antisiensis,Fnchena,HakATi''': 

(a.)    Cervus  Wallichii,  Cuv.  TaiM<«  --' 

of  India. 

Cervui  pygragus,  Hardwicke. 


Bed-deer,  Eko. 

Bora  Singha,  HiXD. 
Jeisrail,  ,, 

Maral,  Vkbs. 

Occurs   in   Persia,  Nepaul  and  ike  ^~ 
forests. 

(6.)  Cervus  affinis,  Tibetan  Stag  of  iTo^/i  • 

Saul  forMt  Stag     Kno.    |  Stro*  •  ^ 

BaraSingba  Hind.  | 

Occurs  in  Thibet  and  the  SanI  foni^ 

{e.)    Cervus  Sika.    The  Sika  of  Jifoa  <  * 
dark  brown  colour  with  slender  homa. 

(d.)    Panolia  acuticomis,     Gbat. 


P.  Eldii  Gray. 
Ccrvof  frontalis,  if cC/el- 

Umd. 


GenroilTntai&i*! 
»    EldsLCiL/^   - 


Bj 


Rum  lyraioB,       ScRmx.  I  Sangru, 
Saognai,  HiNn.  | 

Occors  in  the  Munipore  valley,  aod  ii  •- 
Malay  peninsulai  is  exoeedingly  wuy 
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CEKVIDM, 


GERVIDiB. 


(e.)  Rueef'viu  DuvaiuMi.     Cuv. 

•rvaa  Diivancelli.      Ckv,  \  Orvut  tlA^hoidt^Hodg 

icerrot  eUphoides.  Hodg.  I 


ton* 


iin  Singha  HisvD.  |  Buraya  Hind. 

S(>otted  deer  of  the  Suuderbnna.  It  in- 
bita  the  eastern  and  northern  skirts  of  Ben- 
I  and  Hindustan,  and  the  Suuderbuns. 
inhaiiits  reedy  marshes  and  the  islands  of 
eat  rivers,  never  entering  the  mountains  or 
rests.  The  tail  is  short  with  no  caudal  disc 
d  no  heavy  mane. 

(/.}    Rata  Equina.  Cdv.  Ham.  Shito. 
rvus  Rtisa.  Rafflit.  \  Rum  equina,  Oray, 


Occupy  the  Saul  forests  of  India,  colour  of 
a  red-brown. 

(j.)   Ruia  Peronii^  the  smaller  Ruaa,  inha- 
bits Timor,  Lombok,  Bawian  and  Teroate. 

{k.)     Rtua  Philippintu. 

Cervus  Marian  ut.  Cuv. 
Thtt  Fliilippine  Kusa.      t  Cerf  d«  Philippines,  Du- 

I  inarett, 

(/.)    Rusa   lepida,   the  Sundevall  Rusa,  a 
native  of  Java,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  roebuck. 

(m.)   Axis  maculaiuSf  Ham.  Smith,  Gray. 


eqitiDUa.  Viiv, 

Hippokphui.    SI' 

Hot  Cat, 


SI 


Hippelaphua. 


iM  Etam.  RufiHf  of  the 
people  uf  Sumatra. 
„    etam,  Malay. 

,    EumbaDg.        ,, 
mboo  Deer  Bennett. 


Sambnrofthe  Mabrattaa 

Sambara.  Sante. 

Eland  or  Elk  of  Dutch 

sportameu. 
Kutnbang,  Malay. 

It  inhabits  the  Dekhan,  S.Mahratta  country. 
matra,  Borneo  and  Baiika.  It  is  of  a  pale 
}wii  colour.  Considering  the  similarity  of 
luiirs  and  sizo  of  Cervus  equinus,  Hippela- 
us  and  Aristotelis,  Mr.  Elliot  is  probably 
bi  {Madras  Joum,  1839,  p.  220)  iu  con- 
iering  all  three  as  varieties  of  the  great 
iian  stiig,  described  by  Aristotle  under  the 
agnation  of  Hippelaphus ;  and  Cervus 
ronii,  Cuv.  (Cerf  da  Timor)  may  probably 
added  as  a  fourth  variety. 
ig.)  Rusa  HippelaphtiS'  Cuv. 
•  ua  hippelaphus.  Cuv,  i  Cerf  Xoir  du  Bengal  F. 

tinKireDsis  Muller.  \      Cuv. 

iDnUucensia         of    Hippelaphe  of  ^.  Cvv. 
Quoy  aod  Gaim.    Cerf  d  Eau   of  Duvau 


AxU  pliniut-     Erxleben 

apud  Omelin, 
Cer?u8  axil      „    Elliot. 
pseudaxia  Gerroit. 


it 


Cervus  nudjpalpebra  Ogil- 

by. 
Black  var. 
Axil  major,  A^    medius 
A.  minor.  Bodyton, 


Thon  langoa  of  the  Terai, 
Uogdeer. 

Spotted      Hogdeer      ef 
Bodyton, 


V 


•»    M        Gray ;  Smith. 
Qber  of  India, 
aogan  Banjoa.    Malay 
i  Java. 


cell. 
Huna     of     Java 

Sumatra. 
Rouaaaitan. 


and 


it  inhabits  the  ^reat  forests  of  India,  Ben- 
,  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  about  the  size 
the  common  stag.  In  winter  is  of  a  grayish 
wn  and  in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and 
re  golden  brown.  The  croup  is  pale 
low,  and  the  tail  is  brown,  terminated  by 
ler  Jong  Lair,  which  is  rough  and  hard, 
I  all  about  the  head  and  neck  and  cheeks 
vs  long,  like  a  mane  and  beard. 
h.)    Rtisa  AiistoUlis.  Cuv.  Gray. 


Rusa  bunga,    Malay   of 

Peoinsula. 
Spotted  deer    of    India. 
Chitra  Sanac- 
Chi^'tal  deer  of  Bod,  and 

Blliol. 

Inhabits  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  size 

and  form  it  reaembles  the  fallow  deer  and  at  the 
shoulder  its  height  is  two  feet,  six  or  seveu 
inches.  The  ground  cobur  of  the  skin  is  at  all 
times  a  rich  fawn  spotted  with  white,  but  is 
nearly  black  along  the  back  and  snow  white 
below.  It  has  a  white  longitudinal  line  on  the 
flankf  •  It  lives  near  water  in  the  jungles,  feeds 
at  night.  It  is  timid,  indolent  and  gentle,  is 
easily  domesticated  and  propagates  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  the  spotted  deer  of  Indian  sports- 
men. The  skin  and  horns  of  this  graceful 
deer  are  articles  of  commerce :  in  the  years 
1861  to  1855,  Liverpool  imported  about  700 
skins  and  20,000  horns  a  year.  They  are  not 
so  generally  distributed  as  the  Sambar,  but 
ill  many  districts  are  far  more  plentiful.  They 
go  in  herds  of  from  six  to  sixty.  So  many 
as  six  have  been  killed  by  one  gun  during 
the  brief  cool  stalking-hours  of  the  morning 
and  evening. 

(n-J     Hydapkus  poreinus,  SuNDiv. 


Cervua  porcinua,  Zimmer. 
„  hippelaphus  Var  3. 
Cuv, 


Var.  Alls  niger.  Dr.  F, 
B,  Bam, 


rua  ariatotelis.  Cuv. 
b  ippelapua,  Ogilby. 
unicolor.  B.Hmith 


Cervus     heterocerus 

Bodg$on. 

„  Bengalenais    Sthirz 


If 


Jerrow,  HiUD. 

Samboo  deer  of  Bennett 


Hind.  1 
<le    Coromand    Cuv. 
n    noir    de     BengaL 
traiteelL 

t  inhabits  the  great  forests   of  India,  it  is 
gregarious  and  ruts  and  drops  its  horns 
:»ring.  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties 
Ins  deer. 
.)    Ruta  Dimorplie.    Spotted  Rusa. 

er,  HiKD.  1  Gever, 
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Hind.  1  Porcine  deer  of  Pennant 
I  Sugoria^  HiifD. 

Shgoria,  ^    „ 

Brown  Porcine  Axia 
of  Hodgson,  „ 


f » 


f  y 

Emo 


lUvv.  I  Pros 
C 


Para, 
Parha, 
Khar, 
Lagbuna, 
Hog  deer, 

Inhabits  Ceylon,  India  and  Assam.  Its 
legs  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  axiSy  it  has 
no  black  dorsal  streak  and  no  white  streak 
on  che  haunches.  Horns  generally  short  with 
short  snags.  They  live  in  herds  on  the 
plains  and  do  not  ascend  mountains. 

Cervus  pumilisof  H.  Smith,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  variety,  and  Cervus  Dodur  of  Koyle  is 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

(o,J     Cervulus  vaginalis,  BoDD.  Gbat; 
Cervus  muntjac,    Zimm,  I  Cervus  plicatus     Foster, 
dt  Sunder.  \ 
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CKRVID^. 


CETACBA, 


Muatjac,  of  the  Sund- 


Ribbed    faced    deer   «l 

Peniumi 
CheTreuU   dee  lodes   of 

Allamand. 
The  Rm    of  Europeeni 

in  Borneo. 

It  inhabits  Samatra,  Banka,  Borneo  and 
Java.  Its  height  at  the  shonlders  is  about  2 
feet  2  inch*  On  its  face  are  two  rough  raised 
folds  of  skin,  marking  it  with  the  letter  V, 
the  point  below,  colour  reddish  brown  or  a 
light  brown,  belly  and  front  of  thighs  pure 
white.  In  Java  it  occupies  districts  with  long 
grass  and  the  Saccharum  (Holcus)  spicatum 
(allang-allang,  Jav.)  and  Phyllanthus  emblica 
are  its  favourite  food,  but  Hibiscus,  Qrewia, 
Urena,  and  other  malvaoeons  plants  are  eaten 
by  itb  It  is  impatient  of  confinement,  the 
points  of  its  horns  are  turned  forwards  :  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  antelope,  which  with 
the  exception  of  the  boms  it  resembles  in 
general  appearance.    Loxo^t  Sarawak,  p.  76. 

(p.)    Siyloceros  munijak.  H,  Smith. 
Cervus  muntjak,  Zimm.    Horef.    Sjkea,  Elliot, 
Boddnrt,  Schreber,  Mareden,  Deamarcst,  Linne. 


Kidaog  of  the  JsTaneie.        fi,J    Tfogidui  •Tavantciu,  Pattti, 


Kijiiof;  of  the  Sumatrane  iMoeohaeJaTanioue.Onia 


Moeebaa  Mapu,?.  Ccf 
CermeJaTaBkaiL 


iin,  Pallaa  apud  Bafflee 
Xoecbua  Iiidieaa,  Qmelin 

Oehek  Napu,  Halay. 

Inhabits  the  Malay  PeninsolSt  Somitn, 
Java  and  Borneo. 

(LJ  Cattului  Beewetiif  Ghineie  Mn:- 
jak.  A  native  of  China,  C.  Yagioalii,  C 
mofichatus  and  C.  Beevesii  bieed  tegetbcr. 

fu,)     CtrvuluM  Pygargut. 

Gerrui,  Pygargoei  Pallia. 


decrofFwir. 


Ahu  Pbrs.     TuUm 

Siaga  TABTAa        and 

Tailleea   roe  of  Pennant, 

A  native  of  Central  Asia. 

(v.)    Ncemorrhedut   SunuUrtntit.   His. 

Smith. 

Antilope  iBi»efr 
lanu,  LicbM^J 
apod  Sebins 


Antilope  Sumatranni, 
Pennant  and  RafflM 


f> 


Cervui  vai^inalie,  Boddaert. 
moaohatuBy  BlainTille. 
aub-cornutui     „ 
moadias,  Deemareat. 
aureua,  Ham.  Smith. 


Cervua  philippinus. 

Smith. 

„    albipeL  F.  Cuv. 

,1    ratwa  flodgiOQ. 
Muntjacua     vaginalia, ' 

Gray. 


Chevreuil  dea 
lamand. 


Indea    Al- 


Kidang 


Malay. 


It  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsulay  Java, 
Sumatra,  Banka,  Borneo,  Tenasserim,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Bengal,  S.  Mahratta  country,  Dekhan. 

(q,)     Getifulus  Moahatui,  De  Blain. 

StyloccroaBatwa.    Hodga. 
Cervus  t,  „ 

Prox.Ratwa  of  SandevalL 
„  Aibipea  of  Wagner. 


Cervus  muntjak,  Svhei, 

Elliet. 
Cervus   moschua,    Dea- 

marest. 


Barking -deer  of  Nepal. 
Batwa,  Hind. 

Kaher,  „ 

Baiker  of  the  Mabrattaa. 


Bekra.  Mahr.  Elliot. 
Bib  faoed  deer  of  Pen- 
nant. 
Jongle  aheep. 

Inhabits  India,  living  in  forests  in  the  moun- 
tain&  It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colour 
with  the  chin  and  gullet  whitish.  The  hair 
is  not  ringed  as  in  Cervulus  Reevesi ;  six  or 
eight  live  together.  Horns  of  male  fall  in  May, 
the  females  have  bristly  tufts  ending  in  a  knot 
instead  of  a  horn. 

(r,J    Tragulua  Kanchii,  Oray, 

Moeehua  palandok,  Mars- 1  Moeehus  kanchil,  Rafflee 

fulviventer,  Gray. 


den 


»> 


F, 


Kanchil, 
Palandok, 


Kalat. 


»> 


Chevrotaxn    de  Java. 
Buffon  and  Gray. 
Javan  muak,  Evo. 

Inhabits  Malay  peninsula,  Penang,  Lan- 
cavay  Islands,  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  lar- 
gest adult  measures  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 
1  foot  6^  in. 
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Kambing  utan     Malay.  |  Cambtaa 
Numerous  on  the    Malay    peoioffii  kvt 

frequents  the  steepest  hilly  lottlitica^  in:y 

and  active  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  obua 

Joum,   Ai.  Soc,  Beng,   Eng,  Cyc  B^rPi&i 

and  Moore  Cat  E»  /.  Miueum. 

CESAR  FREDERICH,  a  merchant  : 

Venice  of  the  16th  century,  who  vreU  i 

Teuasserim. 

CESARIAN  ERA  of  AnUoch,iia8«itii:»^ 
ed  there  in  celebration  of  Caesar's  vietocy  c 
Pharsalia  A.  A.  C.  47. 

CESAR  A,  and  Cetaca,  flowers  nentioDei 
a  story  about  Krishna.  See  Krishoa  p.  «4i 

ESTRACCION  PHILIPPH  or  f  - 
Jackson  shark  or  dogfish,  is  usually  3  t.  • 
feet  long.     Bennett. 

CETACEA^  an  order  of  maramib  vi*: 
live  in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  are  * 
whales,  the  largest  of  creatures  now  ezir..*. 
also  the  dolphins,  the  porpoiaesi  aci=* 
dngong.  They  have  fin- like  anterior  otic- 
ties,  the  posterior  extremities  bemg  a£* 
or  rather  their  place  supplied  bj  i ' 
horisontal  caudal  fin  or  taiL  They  kin 
hair  on  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  ttl 
bones  of  the  neck  are  so  comprcsBed  «< 
leave  the  animal  without  the  appeanacv 
neck.  Some  of  them  eat  platits,  or  ait  ^  * 
phagous ;  some  are  aoophagoos,  or 
eaters.  Seven  new  species  of  cetsoeaosbn  r 
cently  been  described  from  the  Bay  die: 
six  of  the  family  Delphinidc,  the  9tyr 
belonging  to  the  sperm  whales,  Fky*^. 
to  be  called  Physeter  (EaphyselBs)  m»^ 

(A)    WoaLXs. 

(a.)    Balama  myUieeius.  The  Rigb:  ^- ' 

B.  Gnmlandioa.  Lkmmmt  I  &  KoiMttd.  I^-V  • 
p  B.  vulgaris.    Brueofi.      I 
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bt  whilt.        £i».   I  var,  b, 

tie  iMDt  whale.  Rock  nosed  whale. 

rMoUnd  whale. 

nd  kapper  whale, 
ord  caper  whale. 

According  to  LeBBon^  inhftbito  all  the  seas  of 

e  globe. 

(b.)  Balanamarffinata,  &ray.  The  western 

istraUsian  whale,  has  very  long  and  slender 

teen,  with  a  rather  broad  black  edge  on  the 

Ur  or  straight  aide. 

(c.)    Bakena  atutralUt  DesMoulini. 

B.  anUrtica.   Leuti, 
$bt  whale  of  South  Sea 

Common  black  whale  of 
Sir  Jamea  Roaa. 


ehalei. 

atbero    whale     bone 

Fhale  of  Nunn. 

Inhabits  the  south  seas,  and  mnltitndes 
re  seen  by  Sir  James  lloss  in  very  high  Uti- 
les. It  is  of  a  aniform  black  colour. 
(d, )  Balotna  Japonica,  The  Japan  whale, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  which 
visits  periodically.  Its  head  is  covered  with 
rnacles. 
[e.)    Balonia  antartiea, 

B.  aotipodarum.     Qray, 
V  Zealand  whale.  I  Tuku  Peru  of  New  £ea- 

I     land. 
Inhabits  the  New  Zealand  ocean. 

(B.)  FlNNKBS. 

f/)    Megaptera  Knzira.  The  Euzira.  It  in- 

)it9  the  Japanese  seas. 

is)    Phytalu  Ivf<uu    The    Japan  Finner. 

is  very  rare.    In   1760  one»   25  feet  long, 

B  cast  ashore  at  Eii. 

[h.)    Physalu  antariieu9.     Gray.  Inhabits 

i  New  Zealand  seas. 

|i.)    Fhysalii   Braziliennt.    Babia  Finner 

B  brought  from  Bahia. 

/)    Fhysalii  Atutratis.  The  southern  Fin- 

,  inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  islands. 

(C.)  Spbrm  Whales:  PHTSETSRiDiB. 
k)    Catodon  maeroeephalus. 

raettr   macrocephalna.  i  Catodon  trnmpo,  (rerrari* 
inn.  Cetua       maeroeephalus. 

raeter  gibbas  of  Schr§ier\     Oken, 
trumpOf  BcmnaiKirt,  \  Northern  Sperm  whale. 

ts  principal  food  are  the  sepiad»  or  cuttle 

,  but  it  swallows  small  (ishes. 

/.)     Catodon  Colneti,  The  Mexican  sperm- 

ile  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Pacific, 

south  aeast  and  the  equatorial  oceans. 

■t.)    Catodm  pdyeyphus.  South  Sea  Sperm 

lie. 

icbalot.  I     Sperm  whale. 

nhabits  the  southern  ocean. 

n.)    Catodon  Kogia.  Oray.  Taken  near  the 

>e  of  GUkxI  Hope.  It  has  a  short  head,  and 

apposed  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus. 

9.)     Beluga  Kingii,  has  been  taken  off  the 

Its  of  Australia,  where    it  represents  the 

ta  whale  B.  catodon,  Oatodon  macroce- 

las* 
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(D.)  DSLPfllNA. 

(p.)    Neomerxi  Phoeenoidei,    Gray. 

Delphi nua  melaa,  TViiuit, 
A  dolphin  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(9.)    Fhocania  eommunii. 
Phoc»na  Boudeletii  Wil'  I  Delphioaa  phoc»na.Xrtiiii. 
loffhby.  I 


Common  Porpoise  |    Porpeaao. 

(r.)     Orampui  Sakamata.     SchUgel, 
Sakam  Kuztra.    Japan. 

Found  off  the  Coast  of  Japan. 

(«.)    Grampus  Sieboldii, 

Naiao  Qeta.     Jafav. 

A  native  of  the  Coasts  of  Japan. 

(p.)  Grampus  macrorhynchus.  Black  fish 
of  the  south  sea  whalers.  It  inhabits  the 
south  seas. 

(^.)    Delphinaptenu  Feronii. 

Kight  whale  Porpoiae  of  whalers* 

It  is  found  on  the  Brasdl  bank,  off  the  coasts 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  higher  southern  lati- 
tudes. It  lives  in  large  shoals,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  black,  but  the 
beak,  the  pectoral  fins  and  under  part  of  the 
body  are  white. 

(r.)  Delplunus,  Seafaring  people  call  the 
species  of  this  genus,  bottle-nose,  bottle-head, 
flounder  head,  grampus,  porpoise,  porpesse, 
or  porpuSy  sometimes  even  whale,  and  give 
the  name  of  dolphin  to  the  coryphsena,  a 
Bcomberoid  fish  which  changes  colour  when 
dying.  There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of 
Delpbinus. 

(8.)  Delphinus  Heavisidii.  The  Hastated 
Dolphin,  inhabits  the  south  sea  and  Cape 
of  Uood  Hope. 

(t)  Delphinus  ohscurus.  The  Dusky  Dol- 
phin. Inhabits  the  southern  ocean,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

(u.)  DelplUnus  Ahusalam.  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

(v.)  Delphinut  Eutropia.  Inhabits  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Chili. 

{vf.)  Delphinus  Novce  ZealandicBu  The 
New  Zealand  Dolphin.  Inhabits  New  2iealand 
and  Cape  Gable. 

(«.)  Delphinus  Fonteri,  Forster*s  dolphin, 
inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  New  Cali- 
donia  and  Norfolk  Island. 

(y.)    Delphinus  Sao  inhabits  Madagascar. 

(z.)  Delphinus  longirostiis,  the  Cape  Dol- 
phin inhabits  the  aeas  about  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

{aa .)    Steno  Malay  anus, 

Dolphiaus  Plumbeoa  Dns-  I  Delphinus     MAlayanua. 
aumier.    Cuv.  |     Luton  apud  Cuv, 


Param  puao.   Laui,  Ma^  I  Dolphio  Ventre  Booz  of 
toy.  I      Paria  Muaeum. 

Inhabits    the    Malabar  Coast  and  coasts 

of  Penang.    It  is  numerous  and  rather  heavy 

Jn  its  movementSy  but  is  rarely  captuied,  ex- 
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CETACEUM. 


CEYLON. 


cept  by  chance  in  the  stake  nets.  It  eats 
small  fishes,  Clupea  and  Glyphisidon  cosies- 
tinns.     Cuv, 

(66.)     Steno  fronlanus,  inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific. 

(cc.)     PlatanUta     Gangetiea,     Delphinus. 
Shawensis  of  Blaiuville. 
Platanitta         of  Flint.     2Sou-iou         of  India. 
Dauphioe  da  Gauge. T.       Sasa  of  HurroN. 

Cuv. 

Inhabits  the  Ganges  and  Irawaddy. 

(dd.)  Hatieore  Dugong, 
Tricheohu«  dugong.(?m{/.  |  Dugungui  IndicuB.  Ham. 


Indiau  Dugonfc        Enq.  |  Le  DagongdeB  Indes  Fa. 

Inhabit-s  the  shallows  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  about  Ceylon,  where  the  water  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  It 
does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  land  or  the 
fresh  water.  Its  flesh  is  delicate.  The  du- 
gong  was  noticed  as  occurring  in  Ceylon  by 
the  early  Arab  sailors,  by  Megasthenes 
(Fragm.  lix)  and  iElian,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  is  this  creature  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  taltts  about  mermaids 
which  have  till  the  present  day   occupied  the 

world,  and  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the   ^O'Shaugkneuy,  pa<;e  687. 
tales  of  the  Arab-sailors.     They   are  phyto-       CETRARIA  ISLANDICA-  Icelwd 
phagous  or  plant  eaters. 

{e^.)     Halicore  Indicus,  Owen.  The  Malay       CETONID^.  See  Coleopters. 
dugong,  an  inhabitant  of   the  narrow    seas  of  |      CEYLON  is  called  by  the  hindoof  U 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  ka  ;  Sinhala-diva,  its  local  name,  was  mttc^'- 

(//.)  Halicore  Tahtrnac^tli.  RuppelL  The  ed  into  Seren-diva  or  Serendip  by  Ue  Sn> 
dugong  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  feeble  voice,  and  bian  pilots,  and  it  is  still  known  taetf 
feeds  on  algee.     It  is  about  ten  feet  long.   In   Indian  mahomedans  by  the  last  naia«.    T 


whale,  the  Caiodon  macroeephaluL  TheM 
is   the  chief    repositoiy  of   tbis  lecretii 
especially  a  cavity  in  the  apper  jair,iu  «L> 
it  exists  mixed   with    oil      The  spenu^ 
whale  occurs    in    the    Paeificp  Indian,  o: 
Chinese   seas.     The  liquid  first  dnim  frr. 
the  head  of  the    animal   is   a   mixture    ' 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oil ;  from  this  the » ' : 
matter  ix  separated  by  filtration  through  W- 

(  and   subsequent  compression.     After  U).«  :. 

\  is  melted  in  water,  skimmed,  and  n-mt'in 
with  a  little  potash  water,  to  remove  th«  L*. 
traces  of  the  oil ;  lastly,  it  is  pemiitttd  ^ 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  it  aytx- 
lized  in  brilliant  white  masses.  Pore  spr 
maceti  is  while,  tasteless,  inMoroos,  erl^ 
talline,  insoluble  in  water,  slightlj  solabi« : 
boiling  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  soap  widi  pD(&«' 
It  is  composed  of  carbon  8I'66,  bydrrcp. 
12*86,  oxygen  5*47.  Spermaceti  %u  ^r  ^ 
much  nsed  internally  as  a  demolccct  ivi 
emollient,  especially  in  troublesome  calirn* 
and  dysentery.  It  is  at  present  eiii:'7: 
solely  as  an  external  applicatiou,  bejr.- 
ingredient  in  numerous  cerates  and  oiuUk^*. 


BL.^ 


February  and  March,  bloody  battles  occur 
between  the  males.  Its  flesh,  teeth  and  skins 
are  utilized. 

(gg,)     Halicore  Amtralis.  Manate  of  Dam- 
pier, 

White   tailed   manate   of  Pennant.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Coast  of  Australia. 

(hh.)     Halicore  Indiciis.     F,  Guvitr, 
Trichechus  Dii-  .i  !•  m. 


VI 


Halicore  Ta 

gong  EaxLEBBN.  I      bemaculum     Ruppell. 

Halicore    Ceta-  Duguopiis  Mari- 

cea  Illegbr.     •  nus  Tiedemaan 

Halicore  Dugong,  apud  Schini. 

Cuvier  apud     Raffles. 

Diigong  of  BuFFON.  I  Parampuan  Lnut,  Malay. 

Dugong  Malay.  | 

Under  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theodore  Cantor 
unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabits 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninsula^ 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  islands, 
Moluccas,  Sunda  islands,  and  New  Holland. 
EngliBh  Cyclopaedia,  j[>.  9 1 3.  Mr,  Blyth  in  Beng. 
Am.  Soc  Journ.  TennanU  Ceylon,  Dr-  Theo- 
dore Cantor  in  Beng.  Am.  Soc.  Journal^  No. 
CLXXII  of  nth  December  1846. 

CETACEUM,  Latin,  Spermaceti.  A  con- 
crete, fatty  substance,  found  in  several  parts 
of  the    body  of   the    great-headed    cachalot 
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Arabs*  however  in  addition  to  Seresz 
call  it  also  Sinkhul.  To  the  soeient^ 
known  as  Tam-bapani,  from  which  ci&< *. 
name  Taprobaue  used  by  Hilton  vhe3  .- 
writes  of 

"  The  Asia  kings  and  Partbiftn  among  tbi» 
From  India  and  the  golden  CheraoocM 
And  utmont  Indian  isle  Taprobaae,*' 
Duik  faces  with  white  silken  tarfaaot  wfvi'l>L 

The  chronicles  of  the  island  extend  i  • 
unbroken  series  to  543  B.C.  From  the  H  " 
able  Greorge  Tnrnonr'a  epitome  nf  tle»*- 
eigns  of  Ceylon,  it  is  observed  that  aot^ 
history  commenced  with  Wejaya,  E  C  '-' 
and  the  last  king  of  £andy  was  Sree  T.H 
Raja  Singha,  who  was,  in  1 798,  deposed  ^^  • ' 
British,  and  died  in  captivity  at  Vellure  <^  ^ ' 
30th  January  1832.     Mr.  Tumour  p^ '  ■ 
following  fixed  points  in  the  chroDoIog»-  - ' 
tory  of  Ceylon  events. 

B.  C.  543.     The  landing  of  V5jayi.ir  ••• 
year  of  Bud*dha's  death. 

307.    The  mission  from  Dhanuso^i  ^*  ^' 
tablish  Buddhism  in  Ceyloo. 

1 04.    The  conquest  of  Cejien  by  ti»«  ^  • 
bars. 
C  US 
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90.  The  fouDdiog  of  Abbayagiri  by  Wala 
iiurbahu. 

A.  D.  209.  The  date  of  the  Vaituliya 
ereay»  in  Yaivahara'a  reign. 

252.  The  revival  of  ditto,  in  the  reigii  of 
lolu  Abhaa. 

301.    Death  of  Maka  Sen. 

545.  Another  revival  of  the  Vaituliya  he- 
!sj,in  Ambakira's  reign. 

b3S.    Origin  of  the  Vijra  Waadiya  heresy 

Mitwella  Sen's  reign. 

]  1 53.    The  accession  of  Prakrama  Bahu. 

1200.        ,,        „      SahHsa  Mallawa. 

1266.        i,        y,      Paudita  Prakrama, 

Bahu  III. 

1347.  ,.  „  Bhiiwanika  Bahn  IV 
'{Frinseps  Antiquitiet  by  l^homai,  p.  299.) 
The  first  authemio  account  of  Ceylon  or  Ta- 

•bane  is  given  by  Oiiesiculus,tbe  Macedonian 
miral,  who  lived  R.  C.  329  or  330.  Diodoras 
cuius,  B.  C.  44,  gives  an  uccount  of  it.  Stra- 

sl^o  mentions  it,  and  Dionysius,  who  flour- 
led  A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and 
odes  to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
iu  the   volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
part  a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Razak.  Ri- 
Iro  also  gives  a  notice  uf  it. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  CffiRar,  a  Roman 
iblican,  who  farmed  the  custom  duties   of 
fi  Red  Sea,  was  driven  from    Arabia  by 
trms  ou  to  Ceylon,  where  he  found  a  flour- 
iing  kingdom  and  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
lom  he  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  of  four 
9oyB  to  Home,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for 
^purpose  of  negotiatiug  a  commercial  treaty, 
jion  is  famed  in  the  literature  of  India  as 
)  scene  of  Ramans  exploits,  as  a  place  to  which 
oka  sent  a    Mission,  uiid  in  A.  I).  1153,  a 
ighalese  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five 
ndred   ships  to  resent    an    insult    offered 
Lis  ambassador.  Ceylon  seems  t(»  Iiave  been 
)jected  to  frequent   inroads  from  Southern 
lia,  immediately  before  and  after  Christ, 
flon  was  occupied  by  the   Portuguese    in 
96,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  iu 
38,  and  by  the  British  in  1796,  but  native 
gs  continued  to  reign  at  Candy  till  1818, 
1   the   sovereignty   of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
I  assunaed  by  the  British  on  the  2nd  March 
15. 

rhe  position  of  the  island  has  been  ascer- 
led  to  be  between  1st  •S'' 55'  and  9^  51' 

and  long.  79^  41'  40"  and  81^  54'  50^  K 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  from 
nt  Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head  is  271  j  miles, 
greatest  width  1371  miles,  from  Colombo 
the  west  coast  to  Sangeman  Kande  on  the 
t,  and  its  are*,  including  its  dependent  is- 
ds  25,742  mi]es,or  about  l-6th  smaller  than 
land.     Its  circumference  is  about  900,  giv- 

a  snperficial  area  of  about  nearly  24i000 
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miles.    Mountains   in    the  interior  rise   to 
heights  of  6,000  or  8,000  feet. 

The  mountain  system  in  the  south  has  au 
area  of  4i212  mile?,  and  the  following  are 
the  heights  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
places. 


feet. 
Piduratalla  galla 

(8305)  8280 
Kirrigal  potta  7810 
Totapella  7720 


feet. 
Adam's  Peak    (7120) 

7420 
Nammune  kulle  6740 
Plain  of  Neuera  eltia 

6210 


The  mountain  system  of  Ceylon  has  a  pret* 
ty  well  defined  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
island. 

In  Ceylon,  the  rocks  are  of  the  pintonic  and 
metamorphic  series.  Like  the  peninsula  of 
India,  it  has  a  belt  of  low  land  of  varying 
breadth,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  running 
round  its  coast.  Numerous  lagoons  exist  on 
the  east  coast,  at  Nilla  veeli,  Baticaloa,  Ac. 
Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon  and  Ramiiad, 
consists  of  several  ledges  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone,  hard  at  the  surface,  and  grow- 
ing coarse  and  soft  as  it  descends  till  it  rests 
on  a  bank  of  sand  apparently  accumulated  by 
the  influence  of  the  currents  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoons. 

The  Maha  Weill  Ganga  river  has  its  source 
near  Adam's  Peak,  and   after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  enters    the  Bay  of    Bengal,   at  Trin- 
comallee.  The  Kalaiii  Ganga  and  Kalu  Ganga 
are  on  the  western  coast,  and   the   Walaway 
Ganga  on  the  south  east.     The  rich  and  well 
watered  delta  between  Colombo  and  Galle  is 
an    overgrown  waste.     The  Singalese   whose 
property  it  in,  have  covered  it  with  cocoanut, 
bread-fruit  and  jack-frnit  trees,  and  on  those 
they    are    conUnt  to  live,   or  rather  exist, 
passing  the  great  part  of  their  time  in  sleep, 
'  while   the  women   of   their  household  work. 
The  papulation    in  1844   was   estimated  at 
1,442,062,    and    in    1857    it   amounted    to 
1,697,975  besides  about  30,000  soldiers  and 
foreigners.     Since  then  an  estimate  hns  been 
made,   which    shows   a    population  close  on 
three  millions*  There  are  various  statements  as 
to  the  races  occupying  Ceylon.  The  European 
populatiom  is  small  and   consists  chiefly  of 
British  emigrants  employed  in  the   civil  and 
military  service  or  on  the  plantations.     The 
Asiatics  of  Ceylon  are  the  Yeddah,  the  Sin- 
galese, the  Tamil,  and  the  Mahomedans.    The 
Veddah  are  hunters,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  the  island.     The  Tamils 
of    Ceylon    belong    to    the  same  race  as  the 
Tamils  of  Southern  India,  and  consist  either 
of    those   who    have    been  on  the  island  for 
centuries  or  who  are  recent  emigrants.     They 
are  to  be   chiefly    found    in    the  north-east 
portion  of  the  island,  and  the  two  towns  to 
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which  they  chiefly  resort  are  Jaffna  and  Trin- 
comalee.  Their  main  occupation  ig  agricol- 
tural.  The  lahoorere  of  the  island  are  styled 
coolies.  They  come  over  in  large  nnrabers 
from  the  continent  during  the  coffee  season. 
The  Singakse  are  the  inhabitants  proper  of 
Ceylon,  and  range  themselves  under  the  beads 
of  Kandians,  low-country  S'.ngalese>  and 
Rhodiah.  The  Kandians  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill-country  and  are  a  hardy  robust 
race,  never  till  recently  intermingling  with 
their  low-coantry  brethren.  Their  language 
is  made  up  of  three  component  parts.  £lu  (or 
Singalese  pure)^  the  Pali,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
They  possess  an  extensive  literature,  and 
their  religion  is  Buddhism.  The  low-country 
Singalese  are  either  Buddhists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  Protestants.  The  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are 
divided  into  classes  after  their  occupations. 
Among  the  Kandyans,  and  them  only,  pol- 
yandry is  prevalent,  and  the  wife  has  the 
possession  of  all  brothers.  The  children 
call  the  eldest  brother  father.  A  man  can 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  as  many  as  the 
wife  will  consent  to  receive  as  husbands. 
According  to  Polybius,  polyandry  was  practis- 
ed in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Book  xii.  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kandy,  in  the  Beena  marriage, 
the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 


clean,  very  nnmeroQ%  forlnddflB  toapindt 
temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  cutii. 

Gataroo,  an  outcast  race  in  Oeyloa 

Burgher,  in  Ceyioo,  is  the  xkiim  ippU 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mixed  Europno  tti 
native  origin.  Lord  Valeutiawho  tnreUeda 
Ceylon,  says  the  races  are  the 

Rajah  Wanaapa,  the  king's  CAste 

Brahman  Watuajfa,  the  casle  of  bnkaia. 
■killed  in  science. 

Wanija  Wanaaya^  the  merdimnt  cute 

Qowi  Wamayaf  the  caste  of  6owi  whoeslt- 
vate  the  ground,  known  in  C^loo  by  tbeuB! 
of  Yellala,  which  however  is  not  a  Sui^iIm 
word.  These  Gowi  or  Yellal,  are  of  6 
highest  caste  on  the  island,  there  baiag  tmt 
of  the  three  superior  castes,  ezeept  tb  Kn^* 
of  Candy,  who  is  of  the  first. 

Ghanda  layo,  inhabitants  of  tbt  vaoik 
who  strip  the  skins  of  animals  to  mskiiio^ 
for  the  king's  use. 

Veddo,  a  people  who  live  wild  in  tkradi. 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Dvrowo  caste,  commonly  called  Cia»; 
which  is  not  a  Singalese  word.  Th«  u  • 
Dnrawo  is  compounded  of  two  wordj^  vi^ 
signify,  come  from  afar. 

Karawo.  There  are  nine  sabHiiTiiioos  cf 
this  which  is  commonly  called  thefiibenBUi 
caste ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  ooBpoa.: 
word  which  signifies  '*  evil  doers,"  btaw 
the  occupation  of  the  caste  is  the  defltzc* 
ing  of  animals,  which  by  the  reUgioo 


and  the  woman  shares  the  family  inheritanoe  I  Buddha  is  forbidden. — ( ValmUa's  foft^ 


with  her  brothers.  The  husband,  in  this 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily  by  the 
family  of  the  wife.  In  the  Deega,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  own 
house  for  that  of  her  husband, — forfeits  all 
claim  on  the  property  of  her  parents,  but 
acquires  some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  husband.  Di- 
vorces are  constantly  sought  for  by  women  on 
trivial  pretences.  A  child  bom  within  nine 
months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintained 
by  the  husband. — Sirr  (Ceylon)  says  :  The 
principal  castes  are  four,  viz.,  the  8urya 
Yan$a  or  Royal  Race ;  this  has  two  divisions, 
viz.  :  Goe  Wanaa,  division  of  the  Surya  or 
Royal  Race.  Cultivators,  the  most  numerous 
in  the  island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles, 
chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly  all  the  Government 
servants.  NiU*  Makareya^  or  Shepherds,  is 
the  second  division  of  the  Surya. 

jSrae^mtftaTran9a,descendants  of  brahmins. 

Wiepa  Warua,  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
cultivators  and  shepherds. 

Kthoodra  Warua^  has  60  sub-divisions. 

Shodiaj  is  a  caste  in  Ceylon  regarded  as  nn- 
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and  TraveUf  Vol.  I.^p.  492.)  God  rue  in  Ctr-^ 
wear  their  hair,  which  is  long  and  lozoiur 
dressed  like  a  woman's,  with  one  or  two  T<n 
large    tortoise-shell    combs   fufceotd  is  i. 
which  to  a  European  eye  imparts  a  psealxr> 
unmanly  look  to    the  wearer.    Ilie  in-« 
of   women  differs  little  from   thst  ol  na 
but  they  mostly  wear  a  kind  of  ipeocv  ' 
boddice   with  long  sleeves.  Psiotiiiigs  b*^ 
been  discovered,  in  India^  of  which  it  ii  ii 
cult  to  decide  the  date.    Buc  tbey  rtfita, 
scenes  in  buddhist  history,  sod  the  «r< 
may  extend  from  the  first  or  seoood  eKtus-^ 
before  Christ,  to  the  fourth  and  siztk  ems: 
of  our  era.    One  very  large  pieton  cc«**^- 
with  figures,  represents  the  ooronstiflB  d^- 
hala,  a  Buddhist  king.  He  is  sested  oe  «^  • 
or  chair,  crowned    with  a  tisia  el  tkiSB.*. 
conventional  form ;  com,  as  an  enbiB  w: 
plenty  and  fertility,  is  being  ponrad  «i«  --^ 
shoulder  by  girls.     All  the  wonss  an  u^'- 
to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  hsve  tke  f«c 
the  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown  scnn  the 
and  passing  over  the  left  shonldir.   Spear- 
men   on  foot  and  on    honebsek  kav«  ^  " 
waist  cloths  only.    In  another  lais*  P^^ 
full  of  figures,  representing  the  tstn^''^- 
I  120 
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»f  Baddfaism  into  Ceylon  and  ita  eatablishment 
here,  all  the  figares*  male  and  female,  are 
>aked  to  the  waist.  Some  have  waistclotha 
ir  kiltg  only,  others  have  scarfs,  or  probably 
he  ends  of  the  dhotees  thrown  over  their 
houlders.  Female  figures  in  different  atti- 
udes  around,  are  all  naked  ;  bat  have  neck- 
aces,  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  and  one,  a  gir- 
lie of  jewels  round  her  loins.  These  curious 
faintitigs  are  the  only  representations  of  the 
ctual  attire  of  an  ancient  period  existing  in 
ndia ;  and  they  show  that  the  ancient  style 
f  dress,  or  fabric  of  which  it  was  composed, 
isB  changed  very  little  to  the  present  day. 
)botees  may  now  be  somewhat  broader,  es- 
ecially  the  better  kinds  of  them,  and  so  reach 
0  niidleg  or  lower ;  but  the  mode  of  patting 
n  or  wearing  this  garment,  the  folds  passing 
etween  tl)e  legs  and  tucked  into  the  waist 
lebiud,  and  the  long  plaited  or  folded  ends 
langiog  in  front,  were  precisely  the  same 
ben  as  now  ;  and  this  also  may  be  said  of 
be  saree,  or  women's  garment,  tied  and  worn 
fter  the  same  faahion. 
Ceylon  is  divided  into  six  administrative 
irovinces:  Western,  Eastern,  Northern,  South- 
in,  N.  Western  and  Central,  the  chief  towns 
*f  whichare  Colombo,  Trincomali,  Jaffuapatam, 
^oint  de  Galle,  KameGalle  and  Candy.  The 
evenne  of  Ceylon  in  1867  was  £969,936  ; 
xpenditure  £927,932 ;  sarplas  £42,004.  The 
nde  of  the  colony  has  been 


Importa 
865. ..£5,022.179 
866...  4,961,061 
867...  4,504,338 


Total. 
£8,587.339 
8,547,515 
8,034,563 


Exports. 
£3,565,157 
3,586,454 
3,560,225 

Tbe  silver  coinage    in    circulation    is  the 
upee,  the  value  of  which  is  two  shillings, 
fhe  dollar  passes  at  4»,  2d,  Of  copper  coins— > 
134  Chaili  ...==:  48  Pice. 

48  Pice =  12  Fanam. 

12  Fanam-..  =:      1  Rix  dollar. 
Tbis  rix  dollar  is  of  silver,  and  was  issued 
n  1808,  but  is  now  rarely  met  with. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Ceylon  are  oof- 
ee,  cinnamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton, 
ir«ca  nats,cocoanuts,  cardaraoms,pepper,  arrow 
oot,  maize,  manioca,  fine  grains,  arrack,  cocoa- 
tat  oil,essential  oils  of  cinnamon,citroneila  and 
emon  grass,  dye-wood,  ebony,  and  other  fur- 
liture  woods.  The  sugar-cane  was  brought 
0  Ceylon  from  the  Mauritian  by  a  merchant 
f  Colombo  aboat  1832.  The  products  chiefly 
zported  to  Europe  comprise  coffee,  cinna- 
DOD,  coir,  sugar,  cardamoms,  dye  wood,  ebony, 
oconnt  oil,  and  essential  oils.  Of  these  the 
Host  important  by  far  is 

Cofee,  When  Ceylon  become  a  British  pos* 
essioD,  it  was  considered  as  valnable  only  for 
ts  pearls  and  spice ;  at  the  present  time,  the 
»eari  fishery  of  tile  Ldand  haa  oeaaed  to  be  pio- 
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dnctive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon  has  sank 
into  an  almost  profitless  speculation.  Cofifee 
is  now  the  great  staple  of  the  island,  and  de- 
servedly ranks  first  onacconnt  of  the  money  va- 
lue of  the  yearly  exports,not  less  then  the  great 
number  of  persons,  both  Europeans  and  natives 
to  whom  it  affords  a  regular  employment. 
The  yearly  crops  in  1852  amounted  to 
300,000  owts.  From  1 820  to  about  1 830  the 
quantity  of  coffee  shipped  to  England  yearly 
increased,  although  it  still  consisted  entirely  of 
the  native  grown,  badly  prepai-ed  berry,  reared 
without  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  rank- 
ing below  almost  every  other  kind  of  coffee, 
lu  1830  the  firnt  attempt  at  coffee  cultivation 
and  curing  was  made  on  a  proper  scale  by  the 
goxemor  of  the  island.  Sir  Edward  Barnes. 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment, 
although  partial,  added  to  the  lowering  of  the 
import  duty  onBritishEast  India  coffee  by  the 
imperial  legislature  in  1835,  and  induced 
ssTeral  merchants  and  others  to  apply  for  waste 
forest  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffbe  on  the 
West  Indian  principle.  During  1836  and  1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,  and  pardy  cleared  and  planted. 
The  success  of  these  firstoperations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales  which  in  1838  amoonted  to 
10,000  acres  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the  end  of  1847,  when-fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  about  three  millions  steriing  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  plant- 
ing in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The 
number  of  plantations  formed  was  330,  the 
majority  of  which  contained  from  120  to  300 
acres  of  cultivated  coffee.  The  total  acres 
brought  under  this  culture  up  to  1849, 
were  50,840  ;  of  which,  however,  several 
thousands  had  ceased  to  be  productive.  These 
estates  are  situated  at  a  great  variety  of  alti- 
tudes ranging  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level 

In   1849,  the    total    export  was  387,526 
cwt.,  value  £456,663;  they  rose  in    1859 
to  601,655  cwts.,  value  £1,488,019.    As  a 
rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
in    Ceylon  at    a    less    altitude  than  2,500 
feet,  the  most  favourable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,500  feet    The  bestplantations  are 
situated  in  the  Kandian  province,  where  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  76,  and  in 
the  morning  not  higher  than  60.    The  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  the  suoess  of  these  proper* 
ties  has  been  the  absence  of  roads  in  many 
directions,  compelling  the  planter  to  oonvey 
his  half  dried  crop  on  the  heads  of  coolies,  or 
on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a  distance  of  25 
to  35  miles,  before  finding  any  caniage  trass- 
port    The  dampness  and  coolness  of  the  hill 
dmato  rendars  itimposaible  to  perfectiy  cure 
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the  coffee  berry,  in  those  elevated  regions  ; 
it  has  therefore  to  be  conveyed  to  Colombo, 
where  a  constant  high  temperatute  enables  the 
merchant  to  complete  the  drying  process,  which 
the  planter  had  but  commenced. 

In  1866-7,  837,231  cwts.  of  coffee  were 
exported  from  Ceylon,  of  which  200.129  were 
grown  by  natives.  Its  annual  export  of  cin- 
namon is  lbs.  819,851,  of  cocoanat  oil  cwts. 
109,557,  of  plumbago  cwts.  50711,  of  coir 
38,543,  of  ebony  cwts.  21,582,  and  of  deer 
horn,  cwts.  8,501. 

Cinnamon.  From  the  earliest  period  at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  nse 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  Laving  been  cut  upon 
the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces.  This 
spice  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  western,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  induced  the  first  Portuguese  settlei-s  to 
fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at  Colombo,  a 
spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or  shelter  for 
shipping.  In  1833  the  trade  in  this  article 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  six  years 
later  the  government  commenced  the  sale  of 
their  preserved  plantations  by  monthly  auc- 


ite  locality  is  the  low  country  witiiio  tvtn 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  coast. 

Of  late  years  European  capital  ud  < 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upun  thU  prodia 
with   remarkable  results.     In   th«  ve«en 
province  about  6,000  acres  are  now  crTetti 
by  fine  cocoanut  trees,  many  in  beinne  r 
their  fifth  and  sixth  years.     lu  the  nonbr< 
province,  abont  10,000  acres  have  been  col:: 
vated  in  the    same  manner,  whilst  oo  u 
eastern  coast  from  3,000  to  4,000  sera  at- 
similarly  planted.    The  ordinaiy  yield  <4. 
good  tree  in  full  bearing  is  50  cocoanaUyor.). 
many  trees  on  European  lands  produce  fro 
150  to  2 Oo  i)er  annum.For  the  European  cur 
ket  the  tree  is  only  available  as  prododng  as, 
fibre,  and   rope  from   the  out«r  husk  af  li 
fruit  and  cocoanut  oil  from  the  kernel  iV 
dried  in  the  sun.     The  total  shipmeoticfi. 
sorts  have  lately  been  about  30,000  to  4(v 
cwts.  to  Europe,and  20,000  cwts.  to  tb«»y' 
of  India  and  colonies.    The  manofte^  ^ 
cocoanut    oil    for  shipment  to  Europe .« 
only  been  carried  on  during  the  last  twtft; 
five  years,   although    long   previoudy  bu** 
by    the    natives   for    their   own  ute.  T-' 
bullock    mill    employed  by    them  to  cm-^ 
the  nut  and  express   the  oil  is  of  tbe  ruiv: 
make,  and  has  remained  auimproved  f  r  t> 
last  500  years  :  a  good  descriptioD  of  it  (t.t 
be  seen  in  Davy's  account  of  Ceylon.  Tbe  £i^ 
steam  oilmills  and  hydraulic  presieB  «:r 
erected  by  the  Government  in  1829,  end  vU. 


tions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  them  with  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^j^^^^^  ^jj^,^^^^b«« 
but  one  exception,  have  been  disposed  of 
chiefly  to  the  English  merchants  and  capital- 
ists. The  forests  are  still  searched  for  the 
jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especially 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amounted  to  10,000  bales 
of  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for  India, 
Persia  and  Arabia.  These  latter  places  have 
long  ceased  to  take  any  cinnamon,  whilst  the 
exports  to  Europe  have  been  reduced  to  7,000 
bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849,  6,000  bales  in  1850, 
and  5,800  bales  in  1851,  although  the  selling 
price  in  the  London  market  has  been  brought 
down  to  abont  one-third  to  that  realized 
twenty  years  since,  In  1 835  the  export  duty 
in  Ceylon  was  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.,  according  to 
quality ;  it  is  now  only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts. 

Coir  and  Cocoanut  Oil  being  both  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocoanut  palm  or  Cocos  nuoifera* 
equally  exported  to  Europe,  may  be  noticed 
together.  The  palm  tree  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  tbe  island,  bnt  its  favour* 
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known  and  valued  in  this  country,  tbe  tt>>>. 
lishment  was  sold  to  private  parties.    It  * 
oil   has  ever  since   assumed    an    ioporu ' 
place  amongst  the  exports  of  the  ieUod.   1: 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to   England  vu 
5 12,457  gallons,  and  in  1850,  791,791  ^\^-^ 
and  in  1851  322,500  gallons.    It  is  this 
which  forms  the  foundation   of  Price's  {Xttc^ 
candles ;  it  is  also  much  used  by  soap  aulp^ 
matum   manufacturers.    Tbe    quautity  c^ 
snmed  in  the  island  must  be  aamuUy  s^- 
half  of  the  above  quantities. 

Sugar ^  as  already  observed,  is  tbe  '^ 
article  the  manufacture  of  which  bas  ^ 
introduced  into  Ceylon  by  Europeans.  *' 
first  canes  planted  with  a  view  to  tbe  »>" 
factnre  of  sugar  were  carried  thither  to  i." 
Mauritius  in  the  year  1832;  they  <^ 
planted  in  the  central  province,  in  tbe^f 
of  Dambera. 

Cardamonu  are  collected  by  the  natite* .: 
the  central  and  some  parts  of  the  soatben  ir . 
western  provinces^  from  plants  gro«is|:  ^  ^ 
wild  state  amongst  dense  forests  or  h'f 
jungles.  The  shipments  of  this  do  not  txafi 
100  to  150  cwts.  annually. 

Ebony  is  found  in  great  abaadasct  to  ta* 
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Dortb  of  the  island^  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
Kandyan  country.  The  great  weight  of  the 
timber  renders  its  transport  very  costly,  unless 
ttbere  water  conveyance  can  be  obtained, 
vrhich  is  seldom  the  case  but  during  the  rainy 
months.  Immense  forests  of  this  wood  are 
itill  eziating  in  the  island,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
mi  too  far  from  a  port  of  shipment  to  be 
ivailable.  The  exports  of  ebony  have  varied 
uuch  of  late  years  from  15,000  to  5,000  cwts. 

Sapan  or  Dye  Wood  is  shipped  to  this  coun* 
ry,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.  The 
rea  of  which  this  is  the  mature  woody  part 
;rows  abundantly  in  the  western,  southern 
od  central  provinces,  without  any  oultivatiou. 
t  is  fit  for  cutting  when  about  five  years  old, 
t  which  time  it  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
welve  feet  The  exports  have  been  for  the 
ist  few  years  about  6,000  cwts.  annually. 

Essential  OiU  of  cinnamon,  citrouelle  and 
3m<in  grass,are  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Galle  in  the  snuthern  provinces. 
*be  oil  of  cinnamon  is  also  made  largely  at 
)olombo  :  ifr  is  obtained  from  the  broken  or 
iferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in  packing  the 
ales  of  spice.  The  other  oils  are  the  produce 
f  two  highly  scented  grasses  cultivated  to  a 
[jiuiderable  extent  by  ^tb  natives  and  Euro- 
eans  for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  The 
stent  of  the  trade  in  this  may  be  thus  stat- 
d,  say  for  1849  oil  of  cinnamon  33,400 
QDces,  oil  of  lemon  grass  28,000  ounces. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  with  some  attention 
Dd  success  by  the  Singalese  of  the  western 
ruvince,  theKandyans  of  the  interior  and  the 
amils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  island. 
bey  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  and 
hen  deprived  of  their  shall,  which  is  of  no 
alae,  the  nut  is  found  to  be  equal  in  size  to 

nutmeg.  They  are  exported  to  Calcutta, 
•orabay,  Madras,  Singapoor,  Penang,  and  the 
laldive  Islands,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
:30,0OO. 

Cocoa  NuU  also  form  a  prominent  feature 
mongat  the  exports  to  Indian  sUtes,  both 
I  tbe  raw  and  dried  state,  in  which  coudi- 
on  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Copra. 
*he  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and 
Olomho,  and  amount  in  value  to  about 
14,000  yearly. 

Arrack  is  distilled  from  the  fermented 
lice  of  the  cocoanut  flower,  and  is  pre- 
iired  in  certain  districts  of  the  southern 
rovince  of  the  island  under  licences  from  the 
tovernment. 

Cotton  is  grown  very  generally  both  by 
le  Singalese  and  Tamil  races,  but  upon  no 
^ular  plan  nor  to  any  extent. 

Rke — Of  the  highest  importance  to  eastern 
ations,  is  largely  grown. 

*f<^99^)y  or  native  sugar  is  produced  abun- 
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dantly  in  the  northern  distrlots  of  Ceylon^ 
from  the  juice  of  the  Kittool  or  Jaggery 
palm,  Caryota  urens.  The  sap  is  drawn 
off  mnch  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
the  cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so 
readily,  and  to  obviate  this  tbe  natives  are 
in  the  habit  of  inserting  within  the  surface 
of  the  cut  flower  spike  a  small  mixture  of 
lime,  garlic,  salt,  and  bruised  pepper. .  This 
is  left  on  the  incision  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
is  removed  and  the  flower  again  cut,  the  sap 
will  then  flow  readily  for  several  months  con- 
tinuously. The  collected  juice  is  boiled  in 
eatLeru  vessels  to  a  certain  consistency  when 
it  granulates  and  forms  a  fair  sample  of  sugar 
capable  of  being  refined  to  a  good  degree  of 
purity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wood  of 
those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  quite  soft 
and  spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much 
the  hardest. 

Arrowroot  andManioca  are  both  rather  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the 
former  being  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
in  the  West  India  islands. 

From  the  Manioca  the  Singalese  prepare  a 
fine  flour  resembling  arrowroot,  but  much 
sweeter  and  far  more  nourishing.  Boiled  or 
baked  with  milk  it  forma  a  most  delicious 
meal,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  rich  custard. 

Cereala.  Milleta.  The  finer  Orains  of  Ceylon 
are  Koorakam,  Cooloo  Moongatta,  PanoaAbba, 
Ammoo.  They  as  well  as  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  rice  called  Hill  Paddy  are  grown  on 
poor  lands  and  yield  a  very  small  return,  often 
not  more  than  three-fold. 

Other  products.  The  cultivation  of  West 
India  ginger  in  Ceylon  has  been  successful 
The  Manilla  hemp,  the  China  grass  cloth  plant, 
and  the  Duriau  trees,  in  1854-5  were  growing 
well.  Keena  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
different  species  of  Calophyllum  ;  Meeriya  oil 
is  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
Isonandra ;  and  Madol  oil  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Garciuia.  Doon-Doommalle  resin  is 
also  likely  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
^{Edin.  NewFhiL  Joum,,  VolUt.No.  II., 
April  1851,  p,  from  364  to  365.) 

Tin  is  found  in  the  allu?ium  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward  towards  Edel- 
gasheua.  Gold  in  the  rivers  flowing  towards 
the  west.  Nickel  and  cobalt,  near  Saffragam. 
Many  gems  are  exported  from  Ceylon,  where 
the  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire  and 
cinnamon  scone  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
but  not  emeralds.  Sapphire,  spinell,  chry- 
soberyl  and  corundum  are  found  in  Ceylon. 
The  sapphires  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  blue, 
white  and  star-stone,  and  are  met  with  at 
Matora  and  Saffragam,  and  rubies  and  sap- 
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phires  at  Badalla  and  SajSragam.    The  Co- 1  from  a  part  of  the  Kandjao  eovntiy  lin 


mndum  is  very  plentifal  at  Battagamana,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Agiri  Kandura.  The 
great  balk  of  the  gems,  however,  come  from 
Ratnapura,  which  means  the  city  of  gems. 
Ceylon  affords  all  the  varieties  of  quartz ;  as 
rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-quartz,  cats'-eye, 
and  prase.  Rock-crystal  occurs  in  abundance, 
both  massive  and  crystallized,  of  various  co- 
lours, good  quality  and  in  large  masses. 
Amethyst  also  is  pretty  abundant,  very  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the 
alluvion,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
gneiss  and  granitic  rock,  in  Saffragam  and  the 
Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was  found 
near  Buanwelle,  containing  apparently  two 
distinct  drops  of  water.  Kose-quartz,  which 
is  pretty  conimon,  is  often  found  in  the  same 
place  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  produces  the  finest 
cat's-eyes  in  the  world,  indeed  the  only  kind 
that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  bring  a  liigh 
price.  The  best  specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  Saffragam  and 
Matura.  Prase  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
island,  only  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  Trinoomalee.  Belonging  to  the  schorl- 
family,  are  topaz  and  schorl.  The  topaz  com- 
monly passes  under  the  name  of  the  **  white 
or  water  sapphire."  It  is  generally  white, 
or  bluish  or  yellowish  white,  it  is  commonly 
much  waterworn,  and  perfect  crystals  of  it  are 
very  rare.  It  occUi*s  in  many  places  in  the 
alluvion  of  granitic  rock. — {Davids  Travels  in 
CeyloTiy  p.  20.) 

The  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
the  districts  of  Matura  and  Saffragam ;  and 
is  most  abundant  in  the  former.  *'  Matura- 
diamond,"  is  the  name  applied  to  its  finest 
varieties  by  the  dealers  in  gems.  Besides  the 
two  well-established  species,  common  zircon 
and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third,  massive,  opaque 
and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam  weigh  two  or 
three  ounces.  The  natives  are  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  zircon.  The  yellow 
varieties  are  sold  by  them  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
topaz,  the  green  as  tourmalines,  the  hyacinth 
red,  as  inferior  rubies,  and  the  very  light  gray, 
as  imperfect  diamonds.  All  the  varieties 
are  found  in  the  beds  t»f  rivers,  or  in  alluvial 
ground,  which,  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matura, 
is  of  the  same  kind. 

For  the  ruby-family,  Ceylon  has  been  long 
celebrated.  Four  species  of  it,  viz.,  spinell, 
sapphire,  corundum  and  chrysaberyl  occur. 
In  gneiss  or  granitic  rock,  spinell  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and 
very   beautiful  crystals   of  it,    which   were 


gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rocL  SipfiluK  b 
much  more  common,  it  oecure  in  eamidm 
ble  abundance  in  the  granitic  alluTion  of  M» 
tura  and  Saffragamt  and  in  the  ndgiib«i 
hood  of  Avisavelli^aDd  on  the  NeanEUjc- 
patan. 

The  corundum  of  Battagaamiana  ii  &» 
qneotly  found  in  large  six-sided  prim,  ^ 
commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  iliien 
ed  by  the  natives  **  Cumndu  galle,"  ciimit/ . 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met  with  \a 
tially  or  entirely  covered  with  a  black  oti 
which  is  merely  the  stone  with  an  oqim^ 
proportion  of  iron. 

Adularia  is  very  abundant  in  some  pvj 
of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  neighhvir 
hood  of  Kandy,  where  it  is  occsaooAUj  u 
predominating  ingredient  of  the  rock. 

Ceylon,  has  many    animals    sod  posti 
different  from  those  of  India.     After  ikEi^ 
heavy   showers  the    houses  in  Ceriua  ti 
commonly  invaded  by  snakes  and  ve»j»J 
insects,  dislodged  by  the  water  from  bobi-< 
crevices  in  which  they  have  been  Minax. 
during  the  dry  seasou.     The  game  of  CcjU 
consists  of  elephants,   buffaloes,  elk,  i(wvt«: 
deer,  the  red  or  paddy  field  deer,  moasc  ds? 
the  hog,  bear,  leopards,  hares,  bbck  partnb. 
red-legged  partridge,    pea-f(iwl,   juogitU'. 
quail,  snipe,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  g<)l«l^  ^ 
several  kinds  of   plover,  a  great  vaiirty  < 
pigeons,  innumerable  snakes,  and  thecroctidjs 
The  acknowledged  sports  of  Ceyloo  ue  tx  - 
phant  shootingybuffalo-shooting.deer  shooto^ 
elk-hunting,  and  deer  coursing.  Sir  J.  £>  I^ 
naut  (vol.  1,  2nd  £d.,  p.  7)  informs  u  t^' 
not  only  plants  but  animals,  mammalia,  k«ri» 
reptiles  and  insects,  exist  in  Ceyion»  which  rt 
not  to  be  found  in  the  flora  or  fanna  of  *^ 
Indian  continent,  but  the  island  does  not  riK 
the  mnjestic  **  Qour,''  which  iubabits  tlie  gr^' 
forests  from   Cape  Comorin  to  the  Hioal^*^ 
and  it  is  free  of  the  tiger  and  wolf  of  l^^ 
The  hyena  and  cheetah,  common  in  Soathr 
India,  are  unknown  in  Ceyloii,andthoogfatf  •> 
dant  in  deer  the  island  possesses  uo  ^xuw ' 
of  the  antelope  or  the  gazelle.    Elepha&u  r 
now  only  found  in  the  thickly  wooded  for^' 
In  one  mode  of  snaring  them,  called  Atn^^ 
or  hand  snaring,  ropes  of  hide,  with  a  S'^* 
are  slipped  by    the    hunters    over  the  U 
foot  of  the  animal  and  immediately  bs6m^ 
to  a  tree,  the  animal  moving  on,  itomUtf  ^^ 
falls,    on   which    other  hunten  inuBidtf^* 
twist    other    ropes    about    the    \tp  b  i 
figure  of  8,  and  a  shed  is  erected  for  iti  p^ 


tection,  until  sufficiently  tamed  lo  be  tmo^< 
The  solitary,  muster  rugae  elepbaat^  i<  ^^ 
brought,  it  was  said,  from  the  interior,  and  {/»oraa<ta,    in   Ceylon.    AoMogst  Enrop*^ 
ho  found  it  in  specimens  of  day  iron-ore^' the  most  celebrated  hunter  was  the  late  M^' 
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g«r8,  wlioisaddto  hare  abot  more  tllan 
irteen  hundred  elephants.  The  height  of  a 
i  grown  Oeylon  elephant  varies  from  eight 
I  A  half  to  ten  feet  The  tuska  vary  in 
gtb  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  their  weights 
ge  from  30  to  120  lbs.,  bat  60  or  70  lbs. 
the  average.  A  deer  as  large  as  the  Axis 
I  differing  fnim  it  in  the  number  and  ar- 
gement  of  iU  spots  has  been  described 
Dr.  Kelaart,  to  whose  inquiries  the  natural 
lory  of  Ceylon  was  largely  indebted,  and 
band  two  new  species  of  monkeys,  a  nam- 
of  curious  shrews  and  an  orange  coloured 
leumony  also  two  squirrels  not  discovered 
vhere,  (one  of  tliem  belonging  to  those 
ipped  with  a  parachute)  as  well  as  some 
1  varieties  of  the  palm  squirrel  (Sciorus 
icillatus,  Leach.)  Of  the  birds  of  the  is- 
I,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
m  have  been  indioated  by  Dr.  Templeton, 
Relaart  and  Mr.  Layard*  Of  the  fish  the 
inm  gnttatumyone  of  the  scomberoid  fiahes, 
vn  to  Europeans  as  the  aeir  fish*  is  the 
,  but  mackerel,  carp,  mallet,  red  and 
led  perches  and  a  sardine,  (Sardinella 
bowii,)  are  ased, — Prod.  F.  ZeyL  p. 
TtnnejU'i  Sketehea  of  the  Natural  His- 
of  Ceyloih  P'  62.  Forbe**  Eleven  yean 
eylon.  Vol  11.^  p.  27.  Baker' $  £i^,  p. 
)ee  Buddha,  Cepholopterus,  Gems.  India, 
309,  326.  Jains.  Inscriptions,  p.  384, 
Konig  :  Kotmaale,  Kulit  Lawang,  Hot 
Dgs,  Lecanium  Ooffeaei  Leedes,  Kelingu, 
hes,  Maha-welli-ganga,  Marco  Polo 
istbenes,  Navakire,  Nicolo-di-Gonti,  Omi 
)gy,  Olay,  Pali,  Pareyos,  Pearls,  Papuans 
iRed-wood,  Punatu,  Polyandry,  p.  106 
bytest  Thersites,  Rain,  Ramisseram,  Rhi 
US,  Katnapura,  Ravana,  Ruby  mines 
Sapphire,  Satinwood,  Sciurus,  Sripada 
avausa,  Sas,  Tamil,  Tea,  Teer,  Tin 
h-tree,  Triucomallee.  Tumour,  Valentine 
Iha,  Wijao,  Woodmoth. 

£YLON  ALPINIA.    Eno.   Alpinia  al- 
u.  Roscoe, 

:YL0N    diamonds.       See  Schorl, 

loaline. 

lYLON.INDIGO.  See  Indigo. 

:ylon  moss. 

iciUria  Uobenoidee.  Oreville. 
:iu  lichenoides.  Turner. 

amylaceus.  0' Shaughnetty, 
oerococeiu  licheouides.  Agardk. 
irtina  tioheaotdea.  Lamowrmm, 

D  moas  Edo.  I  Mousse  de  Ceylon      Fb. 

» lea  weed  „    t 

small  and  delicate  f ucus,  well  known  for 
mylaceoiia  property  it  posaesses,  and  the 
proportion  of  true  starch  it  furnishes, 
ronds  are  filiform  ;  the  filaments  much 
bed,  and  of  a  light  (purple  color.    It 
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grows  abandantly  In  the  large  lake  or  back* 
water  which  extends  between  Putlam  and 
Galpentjrr.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  priu« 
cipally  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  when 
it  becomes  separated  by  the  agitation  of  tha 
water.  The  moss  is  spnad  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  snn  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  then 
washed  several  times  in  fresh  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  aun,  which  bleachea  it»  after 
which  it  is  collected  in  heaps  for  exportation. 
100  grains  weight  yielded  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 


VegeUble  jeUy...    64*50 
True  starch       ..     15  00 
Ligneous  61)re  . .     18*00 
Sulphate  and  mu- 
riate of  eoda..       6*50 


Gum  ...    4*00 

Sulphate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  ..    1*03 

Total...^-0a 


—with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  For  a  decoc- 
tion, take  two  drachms  ground  to  fine  powder, 
water  one  quart,  boil  for  twenty  minutes  and 
strain  through  muslin.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  ground  moss  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomes 
a  firm  jelly,  which  when  flavoured  by  cinna- 
mon or  lemon  peal,  sugar  and  a  little  wine^ 
is  an  excllent  article  of  light  food  for  sick 
children,  and  convalescents. — Bmg.  Fhar,,  p. 
276. 

OH.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India  cannot  pronounce  the 
ch,  and  invariably  substitute  the  s.  Thus  the 
noted  Pindari  leader  Cheetoo  was  called  by 
the  Dekhanis  Setoo.  Again,  with  many  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Indian  desert,  the  «  is  alike  a 
stumbling-block,  which  causes  many  singular 
mistakes,  when  Jessulmur,  the  '  hill  of  Jessul,' 
becomes  Jehtdmer,  *  the  hill  of  fools.* — Todtz 
RajaUhan,   Vol.  /.,  p.  102. 

CHA.    Goz.  Hind.  Poet.  Tea. 

CH.\  AR  B  AQH.  See  Char-Bagh.  Jelakbad. 

CHA'AB-ARABS  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  wai-like  race, 
strung  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and 
healthy.  Colonel  Pelly,  in  writing  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Ohaab  tribes,  says  it  is  necessary, 
when  considering  the  Arabs.to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  series  of  grades  towards  civilization,  in 
which  they  may  at  present  be  found.  The 
Bedouin,  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yet  avaricious  and  willix^ 
to  sell  his  ghee,  his  mutton,  or  bis  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  un- 
pressed  upon  by  adequate  exterior  power. 
Yet,  even  the  Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances. 
He  accepts  the  region  allotted  for  his  pasture 
grounds.  Plunder  has  its  laws  and  ven- 
geance its  chivalry.  If  he  will  not  trade, 
lie  has  still  wants  ;  and  auffers  the  presence  of 
a  Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the  A%han  suffers  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  as 
with  the  Chaab,  is  the  original  wandexing 
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pastoral  Arab*  in  a  district  where  he  is  pressed 
upoD  from  without^  and  where  bouudiess  plun- 
der and  roaming  are  restiained  by  exterior 
force.  The  Arab  then  partly  turns  to  agri- 
culture, and  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
settle.  Society  harmonizes  to  this  level 
Trade  is  possible.  Com  is  sold.  The  Abba 
are  woven  and  exported.  Dates  are  planted. 
The  appetite  for  trade  grows  by  what  it  focds 
on.  Uuts  of  reeds  replace  tents ;  and  one 
sees  in  their  feeble  efforts  at  reed  omameuta- 
tioD,  and  in  their  rough  twistiug  of  thick  reed 
rope  for  their  bunds,  the  possible  germ  of 
some  architectural  efforts.  Yet  higher  in  the 
scale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  as  au  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  adminis- 
tering a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
district.  Passing  among  these  people,  society 
is  seen  in  its  transitional  state  towards  civili- 
zation.— Pelly,  Mawtitison,  i.  36. 

CHABAQ.  Hindi.    Salicornia  bracteata  1; 
alao  root  of  the  black  pepper  vine. 

CHABE  on  CHABUL.     Malay.    Chabe. 
Chin.  Chabe  Sabrang.  Malay.  Capsicum. 

CHABI JAWA.    Jay.    Long  pepper. 
CHABINA,  parched  maize,  also  parched 

gram. 

CHABUK  Hind.  A  whip,  hence  Chabok- 
Sowar,  a  jockey,  literally^  a  whip-rider. 

CHABUK  CHURL   Hind.   Hiptage  ma- 

dablota. 

CHABUTRA,  Hind.  A  raised  platform,  a 

dais  or  terrace. 

CHACH.  Several  places  on  the  Indus  are 
named  after  the  Chach  dynasty,  viz.,  Chach- 
p«r,  Chachar,  Chachgaon,  Chachi.  Chach  was 
a  brahmin  who  usurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Rai 
dynasty  of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Shahram  or  Sbahrear,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  game  of  chess.  He  seems 
to  have  reigned  about  A.H.  2,  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  hia  brother. 

The  Rai  dynasty  had  ruled  from  Kashmir 
and  Kanouj  to  Makran  and  the  port  of  Dabal 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  from 
Surat  to  Kandahar  and  the  Solaiman  Range. 
The  commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time  of  Rai 
Diwaij,  the  capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a  power- 
ful chief,  who  contracted  alliances  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Rai  Siharas  I.  Rai  Sihasi  was  the  celebrated 
son  of  Rai  Sihara,  and  the  next  was  Siharas 
II,  who  reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nouaherwan. 
After  Sahasi  II,  a  brahmin  dynasty  sue 
ceeded.  Their  reign  seems  to  have  extended 
to  137  years  and  to  A.  D.  479.— -^/tto«. 

CHACHA.  A  Baluch  tribe  east  of  Kahan. 
See  Kelat,  p.  491. 
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CHAGHEON      or    CbaiUpD.  Bx 
Rhododendron  arborenm. 
CHACH-N  AMAH,  also  esUed  the  Tub 

Hind-o-Sind,  is  a  translation  from  a  . 
Arabic  history,  made  about  AD.  1210  A  -. 
613)  by  Mahomed,  then  residiiig  ttl::  . 
Sind.     The  ancient   Arabic  Memi  to  tin 
b^eii  written  before  A.D.  753.    It  uUi^. 
drawn  upon  by  Mixam-ud-din,  Feiiihu,  )i- 
Masum  and  others.   Chach*Biiiu  is  a  Pc::  - 
work  descriptive  of  the  Arab  oooqnest'^  "*  . 
The  Arab  occupation  of  Sind  was  olIj  k:. 
porary.     On  their  retreat  the  temtot;  > 
verted  to  the  rule  of  native  prinect,  ui  td 
practically  independent  until  its  abair/... 
into  the  empire,  during  the  reign  <^Aks: 
in  A.  D.  1592,  for  the  successes  o(  Mui... 
of  Ghaziii  made  no  permanent  impr^is.  ^  . 
them.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mahomed»  tie  run.. 
Arabia  had  been  quarrelling  with  idr^  ^ 
their  neighboun.     But  immediattf  x.  a 
demise,  his  followers  and  disciples,  «uc  ^ ' 
teachings  had  made  brothers,  moved  v  -  • 
spirit  of  unanimity,  and  8iudh  tad  7&:':. 
India  were    places    which  they  otoii.- 
JSUiot's  HisL  of  India,  p.  9. 

CHACHRI.     HiKD.  Myrsine  Afnca:. 

CHACHYA.     Coarse  sulphur. 

CUACKl,  in  L.  86**  21'  East,  aniLli 
35'  NortL 

CHACKLER.  Tam.  AtaDDer,»^ 
maker. 

CHACKOONDA.  Hiud.  CasiiaU. 

CHACKA  A  wheel,  a  circle,  x  o  • 
years^  a  weapon  of  a  circular  formufKt ,-.  i 
ill  the  hands  of  the  hindu  gods.  Raai'.V 
the  zodiac.  Yarahaspati  chacra,  the  cjy. 
60  years.  Nachatra  chacia,  the  fc(Lr. 
the  fixed  stars.  Prachacn,  au  eyic}^  i 
which  the  degrees  of  precessionil  vi:^^ 
are  counted, —  Warren,  Kala  SatJuti, 

CHACRADHARI,  or  wielder  U  U' 
cus,  the  most  ancieut  weapon  of  tbc  • 
Qetic  race.  A  name  of  Krishna.  See  Kr.* 
p.  545. 

CliACKTA,  in   long*  88^  3'  L«:-» 

CHACSHOSHA.  Otic  of  the  Mci  ^^ 
Brahmadica.  ] 

CHADAOHEY.  Tam.  t  A  sb*::  :- 
Palghat,  wood  of  a  light  brown  dl  c  • 
for  buildings  and  carta. — Cohnel  F^"^ 

CHaDACULA.  Tam.  TkuDmbbct-^' 
Vateria  indica. 

CHADAR.  Hind.  A  sheet,  s  dsa. » *=^ 
of  sheet  iron. 

CHADABGHAT,  the  site  of  tiM  to' 
of  Hyderabad,  on  the  left  bsnk  of  tit )  ' 
liver.    It  baa  been  inegnlariy  bu:  ■-' 
but  contains   many  christisa  iMmdm  -' 
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)y  wealthy  hiada  and  mahomedan  real- 

U,  bankers  and  merchants. 

;HAELWARI.  Pbrs.  Calico. 

fRjrrODON  ROSTRATA  belongs  to 
iSqmmipenna,  which  includes  the  Chseto- 
sand  other  curioas  fishes,  as  the  Coachmen 

Horsemen,    and   others.      The    beaked 

rostrated  ChsBtodon  of  the  fresh  water 
re  of  India,  when  it  sees  a  fly  alighting  on 

of  the  plants  which  overhang  the  shal- 
water,  approaches  the  place  cautiously, 
directly  beneath  the  object  of  its  attack. 
D  placing  itself  in  an  obliqne  direction 
I  its  mouth  and  eyes  beneath  the  surface, 
mains  a  moment  immoveable,  and  taking 
like  a  first-rate  rifleman,  darts  at  the  insect, 
op  of  water  from  its  tubular  snout,  but 
oat  showing  its  mouth  above  the  surface, 
:  which  only  the  drop  seems  to  rise,  and 
with  such  effect  that  though  at  the  distance 
«r,  five  or  six  feet,  it  very  seldom  fails 
ring  its  prey  into  the  water.  Another 
I  East  Indian  fish,  the  Toxotes  jaculator, 
les  its  food  by  a  similar  dexterous  dis- 

of  archery.  Mr.  Hommel,  governor  of 
hospital  at  Batavia*  first  noticed  the 
!8  of  the  Chaatodon  rostrata.  It  does  n(»t 
s«  any  part  of  its  mouth  out  of  the 
r. —  IVoo^s  Zaography, 

9AGA,  also  chaga-laga,  Tbl.  Sanseviera 
inica,  RoMoe, 

lAGBTAI,  or  Sakatai,  the  Sacadwipa 
e  Pooraua  (corrupted  by  the  Greeks  to 
uia),  whose  inhabitants  worshipped  the 
ind  whence  is  the  river  Arverma.  As 
Chflghtai  dynasty  drew  to  its  close 
astern  Turkestan,  the  priestly  element 
)  to  increase:  in  1678,  Galdan  khan, 
eign  of  the  Eleuth  or  Kalmuk  tribes 
*znngaria,  established  the  khojahs  of 
Vhite  Moautain.  But,  after  a  century 
sensions,  in  1757,  the  Chinese  brought 
Turkestan  states  under  their  ride.  If 
umine  the  political  limits  of  the  great 

nation  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  six 
ries  before  Christ,  we  shall  find  them 

circumscribed  in  power  on  the  rise 
moor,  though  twenty  centuries  had 
d.  At  this  period  (A.  D.  1330),  under 
3t  prince  of  Getic  race,  Togluc  Timoor 
the  kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded 

west  by  the  Desht-i-Kipchak,  and  on 
ith  by  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihoon,  on  which 
the  Getio  khan,  like  Tomyris,  had  his 
.  Kojend,  Tashkand,  Ootrar,  Cyro- 
iiid  the  most  northern  of  the  Alexan- 
ties,  were  within  the  bounds  of  ChaghtaL 
iete,  Jote,  or  Jit,  and  Takshac  races, 

occupy  pkoee  amongst  the  thirty-six 
aces  of  IndiBi  are  all  from  the  region 
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of  Sakatai  or  Chaghtid.  Regarding  their 
earliest  migrations,  the  Poorana  furnish  cer- 
tain points  of  information  and  of  their  in- 
vasions in  more  modem  times,  the  histories  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  and  Timoor  abundantly 
acquaint  us.  From  the  mountains  of  Joud  to 
the  shores  of  Mekran,  and  along  the  Ganges, 
the  Jit  is  widely  spread  ;  while  the  Taskshao 
name  is  now  confined  to  inscriptions  or  old 
writings.  Inquiries  in  their  original  haunts, 
and  among  tribes  now  under  different  names, 
might  doubtless  bring  to  light  their  original 
designation,  now  best  known  within  the  Indus; 
while  the  Takshac  or  Takiuk  may  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  Tajik,  still  in  liis  ancient 
haunts,  the  Transoxiana  and  Chorasmia  of 
classic  authors;  the  Mawar-ool-nahr  of  the 
Persians  ;  the  Turan,  Turkisthan,  or  Tochar- 
isthan  of  native  geography  ;  the  abode  of  the 
Tachari,  Takshac,  or  Toorshka  invaders  of 
of  India,  described  in  the  Poorana  and  existing 
inscriptions.  The  Getes  had  long  maintained 
their  independence  when  Tomyris  defended 
their  liberty  against  Cyrus.  Driven  in  suc- 
cessive wars  across  the  Sutledge,  they  long 
preserved  their  ancient  habits,  as  desultory 
cavaliers,  under  the  Jit  leader  of  Lahore,  in 
pastoral  communities  in  Bikaner,  the  Indian 
desert,  and  elsewhere,  though  they  have  lost 
night  of  their  early  history.  The  transition 
from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  but 
short,  and  the  descendant  of  the  nomadic  Gete 
of  Transoxiana  is  now  the  best  husbandman 
on  the  plains  of  Hindusthan.  Were  we  to 
contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chaghtai  princes  with  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries of  £urope,  the  balance  of  lore 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asia- 
tics, even  though  £lisabeth  and  Henry  lY. 
of  France  were  in  the  scale.  Amongst 
the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes  are  historians 
poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems  of 
government  and  religion,  warriors,  and  great 
captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion.— Tod's  RojiMUhan^  Vol,  I,  pp.  6,  60, 
322.     See  Affghan. 

.  CHAGOS  ISLANDS  and  BANKS,  caUed 
also  Diego  Garcia,  extend  from  lat  V  ZV 
S.  to  lat.  4°  44'  S.,  and  lie  between  70""  35' 
and  72''  50  £.  The  Chagos,  Laccadive  and 
Maldive  archipelago,  are  groups  of  atolls  and 
madreporic  reefs,  are  all  low  coral  islands^ 
densely  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
Maldives,  the  most  southerly  cluster,  include 
upwards  of  a  thousand  islands  and  reefs.  The 
Laccadives  are  seventeen  in  number. 

CHAGRIN.    Fb.    Shagreen. 

CUAGUL-BANTI.     lizm.     Dsemia  ex- 
tensa,  Brown 

CHAGUL   KHURL      BiNCh      IpomM 
pe8-capr»i    Sweei. 
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CHAIPBL  HAJtRA. 


CHAITYA. 


GHAGUL  NUDI.  Bbng.  SpbaBronthiu 
hirtiu.    Burm. 

CHAR     Tei. 

OH  AH.  Hind.  Pbrs.  A  well.  Hence 
cbahii  belonging  to  a  well,  or  lands  irrigated 
from  welle. 

CHAHAL.  Pbrs.  Forty.  Henoe  Cbab'Inm, 
tbe  forty  days  of  tincleanness  after  cbild 
birtb. 

OHAHAR  BA6H,  in  long.  70M1' East, 
and  lat.  34"*  8*  IS'ortb. 

OH  A  HI.     Land  irrigated  from  wells. 

CHAHIL  or  GHAHIRA,  a  rajpoot  tribe, 
of  wbicb  the  greater  part  is  now  converted 
to  mabomedanbm.  There  are  a  few  in  tbe 
Hissar  district  and  on  tbe  borders  of  Bika- 
neer.  Though  mab(tmedans,  they  neverthe- 
less retain  charge  of  the  tomb  ofGogaCbau- 
ban,  a  hindu  prince  now  esteemed  a  saint. 
— BUiot     WUmh, 

GHAHIL,  in  long.  72^  30'  £.,and  lat 
30**  40'  N. 

CHAHIL.  Pbrs.  Forty. 

CHAHL-TAN.  A  range  of  monntaius 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  val- 
ley of  Qnetta  or  Shawl. 

CHAHL  MINAR.  See  Kermansbab. 

GHaHLUM.  Prrs.  Hind.  From  Ghabl, 
Pbrs.,  forty,  a  mahoraedan  ceremonial  for  a 
woman  forty  days  after  child-birth. 

GHA-MAHI-DAR,  properly  Che-mahi-dar, 
farm  servants,  hired  for  six  mouths. 

CHAHOONG  1  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  Ram- 
ree  and  Sandoway  districts.  Used  in  house 
building.  (Qu.  Is  this  Chakoong — or  tbe 
Cordia  inyxa1)~.aa^.  Cat  1862. 

GHAHUMAN  or  CHOHAN.  This  is 
tbe  most  valiant  of  the  Agnicula  and 
rajpoots,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  tbe  whole 
rajpoot  race.  Its  branches  (sacka)  have 
maintained  all  the  vigour  of  the  original  stem  ; 
and  tbe  Hara,  the  Kbeecbee,  the  Deora,  the 
Sonigurra  and  others  of  tbe  twenty- four,  have 
their  names  immortalized  in  the  song  of  the 
bard.  Tbe  derivation  of  Ghohan  is  coeval 
with  bis  fabulous  birth  :  the  four-banded 
warrior  Cbatoorbhooja,  Chatoor-baba,  Vira. 

CHATA.  Malbal.  Oldenlandia  umbeliata. 

CHAIHRA.  See  Chera. 

OHAILGHALIRA.  Parmelia  cbamcbadalts. 

CHAILE.  HiND.Y  A  tree  of  Ghota  Nag- 
pore,  furnishing  a  bard,  white,  grey  timber. 
—Cat  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

OHAILGOOCKY,  in  Long.  77**  14'  E. 
and  Lat.  15*  8' N. 

CHAIN.    Low  caste  races  in  India. 

CHAINAISH.   SeeKusb. 

CHAINHAR,  of  Hazara,  tbe  Nussiessya 
bypolenca, 
CHAIPEL  HABRA.    See  Ear. 
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CHAIRWEJEPOH,  ia  Itmg.  76^?  L 
and  lat.  10^  6'  N. 

GH  AISHUSHA.  One  of  tiit  M«bl  Sk 
Menu. 

CHAIT,  a  bindu  montb,  (Msrek^icci 
commences  when  the  sun  enters  into  Pisw 

CHAITI,  spring  and  Rabih  hsrveH  Gtdi 
padva  ceremony  or  flying  of  paper  kitet » 
held  as  the  new  year,  on  the  new  moon  .' 
Chaitra,  about  the  5tb  April 

GHAITANYA,  was  the  sonofababj 
who  settled  at  Nadhya,   but  wss  origiu  i 
from  Srihatta  or  Tibet.     He  was  a  Vi.«y 
nava  ascetic  who  founded  a  sect  in  Besi> 
along  with  Adwutanand  and  Nitjuuod,  tt 
men  of  domestic  habits.    The  maimer  o/iA 
death,  about  A.  D.  1527,  ia  not  known :  tRir. 
occurred  at  Nilachal  or  Cuttack,  where  k  au 
resided,  adding  energy  and  repute  a  ti« 
worship  of  Juggurnath.    The  sect  mp.. 
KirshnaasParam-atmaor  Bnpremei{!n;pr : 
to  all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause  ndwv- 
stanoe  of  creation.    In  hia  eapaei^  «f  ertti, 
preserver    and    destroyer,    he   is  BnisA. 
Vishnu  and  Siva  :  and  in  the  endlisi  in- 
SLons  of  his  substance  or  energy,  he  ii  ifi  :u 
ever  was  and  will  be.  Besides  these  mi£;«> 
tations  of  himself,  he  hms  for  variosi  ^vym 
assumed  specific  shapes, as Avatm  uu^/j 
nations;  ilnM  or  portions;  Ansanaw^uJii 
of  portions  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Hii  praJ 
pal  appearance,  and  in  fact  his  actual  seu'  i 
manifestations  was  as  Krishna,  end  in  lei 
capacity  he  again  was  present  in  CkaiU:^ 
who  is  worshipped  as  the  deity, as  sre  tbe  li 
forms   of    the    same    god,  particukiT  d 
Gk)pal,  the  cowherd,  or  6opinatii«  the  liv^ 
of  the  Milk  Maids  of  Vindraban,  hti  tos 
which  juvenile  characters  are  regarded  v  ':* 
Liia  or  sport     All  persons  of  ail  cMtei  eil 
occupations  are  admitted  to  tbe  sect  free  'J 
conviction  that  all  are  alike  capftbleoff«..r 
the  sentiments  of  faith  and  devotica 
Bhakti.— IFileon'e  Hindu  ReUgum. 

CHAITTA.  Sans.  Any  sscicd 
worshipped  by  the  Bnddhist,  u  s  tm  & 
altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  wfs^'^' 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  faneral  pile,  uia^ 
or  pillar,  and  is  probably  appficsbk  ^  * 
thebuddhist  Ghodten,or  offering  t0tk:>7> 
and  the  Dungten,  a  'bone  or  reBcR^^' 
The  Stnpa  or  Chaitya  of  Indisn  ^'-^ 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  n^r  *' 
to  the  Gave  temples  and  yiharutcr-i 
teries.  The  andent  ataps  wen  or^'- 
meant  as  receptacles  of  either  tl»  ^^ 
or  the  Bodhisattvas  and  the  )aap^- 
couraged  tbe  propagation  of  the 
faith.  Chodten  or  Cborten  of  Tibet.cv 
milar  to  the  Stupa.  They  eoattst  ef  s  O^' 
cal  vase,  and  bsve  a  capols  ov«  then  I 
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CHAKOR. 


CHAKBA  VARTA. 


BTTtt  as  relic  rapositories,  lemaiiis  of  ravered 
Amu,  ttcred  writings.  Bnt  they  are  pnn- 
ipally  offering  receptadee,  and  no  Tibetan 
U8M  bywithoat  depositing  some  offeruig 
r  obUtion. — Hyder's  Eatiem  Monachitm^  p, 
3.  Gunnmgham'9  BhiUa  Tupei.  See  Bad- 
it,  Debgopa,  Karli,  Eu mala.  Topes. 
CHAK,  a  circle  or  marked  off  plot^  a  wheel 
a  cart,  any  wheel. 

CHAKobCHUK.  An  extract :  very  sour : 
ten  in  Ajmere  to  give  api^tite  and  promote 
gMtion«  It  is  probably  the  extract  of 
^uJu''  or  sorrel :  one  tola  is  sold  for  one 
Da-— ^m.  Med,  Top.  page  132. 
CHAKABy  a  conntry  bonnded  on  the 
It  by  Jeshekten,  on  the  west  by  Tourmet, 
d  by  the  Sooniot  district  on  the  north, 
this  Chakar  district,  is  the  city  of  Tolo- 
M)r  (seven  lakes)  called  by  Chinese  ''La- 
i  Mias/'  by  Mongols  '' Nadan  Omo/' 
TibeUns  "Sat  Doon."  On  the  French 
p  the  place  bears  the  name  of  '*  Naiman 
ome."-— PrtitMp't  Tibet,  Tartary  and 
ingolia^  p.  39. 

iUAKAR.  Hind.  A  servant,  hence,  Chakari, 
lerally  however  duplicated,  as  noiikri 
kii'-^EUiot, 

3HAKA17NDA.    Hind.    Cassia  tora. 
3HAKU.     See  Guluban. 
2iiAKIYARA,  in  Malabar,  a  class  of  oat- 
te  brahmins- — Wilion. 
;UAEKAN.  HiKD.  also  Chakkala,  Hind. 
oil  preas. 

*HAKKI.  HiNix  A  hand  mill 
;BAKKILL  Tax.  Mal.  A  currier,  a  tan- 
;  shoemaker,    the    village    shoemaker  ; 
wn  to  Buropeans  as  a  chuckler.      The 
kkiii  18  one  of  the  nou-aryan  races  of 

iHAKUAK.    Hind.    Flint 
IHAKO,  or  Eatti  Jogi.  See  Jogi. 
)H  AKOLTI.  HiHD  1  A  light,  pale  yellow 
»ared  wood,  not  strong.     Plentiful  in  the 
tbal  jangles  from  Raneebahal  to  Nonihaut 
ver  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles, 
ire  famitare,  tables,  palkees,  Venetians 
doors  are  made  from  this  wood. — Call, 
^inetnf  Journal^  July  1 860. 
^BAKOO,    also  Churri.     Guz.   Hind. 
knife. 

HAKOB  SUBK  and  Chakor  kandla, 
d.  kinds  ol  imported  iron. 
HAKOON  8BED3.  Seeds  of  Cordis 
a.  An  ointment  is  prepared  from  them, 
:h  is  an  «xoeUent  application  to  ringworm. 
kooB'ki  Binj,  Hind.  Cordia  myxa  Seeds. 
lAKOOLYA,  BiNG.  Hemiontis  eordifolia* 
HAKOB.  Hind.  Ataeh  Khor.  Fibs. 
Obnkor  pntridge,  Tetrao  ralos  (Per- 
rofa,)  at  GaeaUs  (%akor  of  Jerdon.  The 
I  aea  nid  by  the  BMives  te  be  enamenr* 
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ed  of  the  moon,  and  at  full  moon  to 
eat  fire.  The  two  Persian  words  signify  fire 
eater.  The  chakor  is  an  extremely  common 
bird  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  throughout  Tibet.  In  winter,  when  the 
hills  are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  close  to  the  rivers, 
even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages ;  in  general,  when  approached,  they 
lie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thannadar  of 
Iskaro  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party, 
which  he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the 
chakor,  or  painted  partridge,  by  surrounding 
a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  Uiese  birds  are 
numertms,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who,  approach- 
ing from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a 
dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter.  When  the  partridges  are  disturbed 
by  a  horseman  in  Uiis  enclosure,  they  can 
only  fiy  towards  the  living  wall  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Loud  shouts,  and  the  beating 
of  drums  and  waving  of  caps  and  cloaks,  turn 
them  back,  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to 
side  till  at  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
stupid  from  the  noise  and  confusion,  they  sink 
to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  hand.  The  scene  wss  a  very  striking 
one.  The  spot  selected  was  ^  deep  dell,  full  of 
rocks,  but  without  trees.  The  sport,  however, 
did  not  seem  so  successful  as  ususl,  six  or 
eight  birds  only  being  captured. — Dr. 
Thomi(m*s  TraveU  in  Western  Himalaya  and 
Tibet,  p.  2. 

CHAKOTR,  Hind,  also  Chakotra,  Citrus 
decumana. — Linn,  The  Shaddock  or  Pnmello. 

CH A KO WAR,  also  Jangli-powar.  Hind. 
Cassia  obtusifolia. 

CHAKUA,  the  discus  of  the  god  Vishnu 
resembling  a  wheel  or  quoit,  a  sort  of  missile 
weapon,  whirled  round  the  middle  finger,  and 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  Chakra  is 
mytbologically  described  as  a  circular  mass 
of  fire,  darting  flame  in  all  directions,  which 
thrown  by  the  gods,  slays  the  wicked,  and 
then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which  it  is- 
sued. The  Sikh  Akali  usually  have  several 
of  them  on  their  conical  caps.  They  fly  with 
great  rapidity  and  strike  hard  but  with  most . 
uncertain  aim.  They  are  expensive  and  are 
almost  useless  weapons.  See  Hindoo,  Siva, 
Namam,  Kasambi,  Vishnu, 

CHAKRAKELI  ARFTI, or  Abitixl,  Tel. 
Musa  paradisiaca,  L.  A  small  delicate  kind  of 
plantain.  Perhaps  Chakra  shoxdd  be  read 
Sakkara,  ^  sweet" 

CHAKRA  VAKA,  or  Sans.  Ruddy  gooss : 
the  birds  are  supposed  to  be  separated 
through  the  night. 

CHAKRA  VARTA,  Sans,  a  paramonnb 
sovereign,  an  emperor.  A  name  bone  by  some 
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CHALCOPHAPS  INDICUS. 


CHALDKA. 


fiimilies  of  brahmansi  in  Bengali  corrnpted 
commonly  into  Chnckerbntty.  In  Buddhism, 
a  uni  versal  emperor,6ndowed  with  snpemataral 
powers.  See  Topes.  Byder*9  Ea$iem  Mana- 
chUm^  p,  435. 

CHAKRAVARTI  KURA,  Tbi.  Chenopo- 
dium  album,  L.  R.  ii.  58.  The  words  mean 
*'  £mperor  Vegetable."   *  Sans.  sjn.  Voitaka, 

CHAKRI.  Bbn.  CHAKRIKUDU,  Tel. 
An  oilman. 

CHAKRINA.  See  Vaishnava. 

CHAKSa,  Hind.  Cassia  absus. 

CHARTI,  a  disk  or  flat  circular  piece  of 
steel,  also  a  disk  of  leather  used  on  the 
axle  boxes  of  carriage  weels. 

CHAKUN.     A  river  of  Boondee. 

CHAKUNDA.  Bbno.  Cassia  tor* — Linn. 

CHARWA.  Hind.  A  duck,  the  brahmany 
duck. 

CHAKWAEN.  A  small  class  of  Raj- 
puts in  Ghazipur.  Wilson, 

CHAL.  Guz.  Hind.  Bark,  the  bark  of 
any  tree :   the  skin  of  a  living  body. 

CHAL.  Hind.  Rosa  Brunonis.  Conocarpus 
latifolia. 

CHAL9  Hind,  manners :  customs.  Com- 
monly duplicated  into  *'Chal  Chain"  or  use  and 
wont.  The  chil  of  the  Rnjpoot,  like  the  mores 
of  the  Romans,  or  costumi  of  modern  Italy,  is 
significant  alike  of  the  mental  and  external 
habit  In  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
path  chalked  out  for  him  by  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  personal,  it  is  that  which  custom 
has  rendered  immutable.  Aya  booi^a  chdl 
ehalta^  in  what  a  bad  path  does  he  march  ! 
says  the  moralist :  Bdp^  Dddd,  chal  chora,  he 
^kbandons  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  saya 
the  stickier  for  custom.  Tods  Rojasthan,  Vol. 
/.,  p.  607. 


CHALCOPSITTA  ATRA.  The  bkk^T 
of  New  Guinea. 

CHALDEA  The  tract  of  eooBtryfiralQen 
pied  by  the  Chaldeans  was  the  noontiifixi 
district    of  the    Cbaadim,  or  Cfaaijbci  t 
Central  Armenin,  a  litUe  way  noitbvud  ' 
Erz-Rum.     We  also  find  traces  of  thn  penpi^ 
in  the  names  given  to  difierent  places  iX  inUr 
yals,  westward  of  the  source  of  the  £upbita^ 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hmlji,  tnd  liK^ 
wise  in  Bahylonia,  a  part  of  which,  to^cik^* 
with  the  whole  tract  of  ciinntry  lying  b«wfe 
the  rivers,  was  designated  Chaidea  by  mok 
the   oldest     writers,   and  more  pmicoirt 
Berosus,  who  speaks  of  a  great  reaurt  in  Bi  ^ 
Ion  of  the  people  inhabiting  Chaidea.  :)to>* 
speaks  of  the  Chalybes,  Mosynceci,  fccar. 
the  former  are  now  called  Chtidesni  \^{'7>* 
xi.  pp.  528,529.)  This  people,  or  mbrti^ 
Sabean  followers  of  Cash,  are  t«>  be  diUfiJic 
ed  from  those  descendants  of  Shem,  vb".  <* 
a  later  period,  occupied  pari  of  the  aodis. » 
of  Assyria  and  the  country  westward «( tier 
ver  Tigris,  and  to   whom,  though,  pe^*. 
erroneously,   tho   Chaldean   name  las  '«r 
more  particularly  applied.    The  earliest  bv 
of    Babylonia  are   designated    GhaWai*- 
(See  Fragments  from  ApoUodorus,  Spftii-* 
and  others,  pp.   30,  56,  67.)     In  PttJern 
time,  the  name  Chaidea  was  evidently  a^-f*^-. 
to  a  tract  of  country  touching  the  sootk-twv 
em  extremity  of  oM   Babylonia,  and  tn>t 
ing  from  thence  to  the   Persian  Golf  i  -4 
both  sides  of  the  Shatt^l-Aimb,  and  tiio^  -- 
including  some  of  the  territory  ly'mg  eaftvr- 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.     In  thia  seotioo  cf '» 
country,  Pt«ilemy  places  the  towasandctA 
of  Sbuuda,  Hahacharta,  Shalata,  Atfaa. .- . 
Teredou,  all  on  or  near  the  river,  vkid::i 
wards  from   thence  were  situated  ChsLA 
Bethara,   Beramba,  and  Orchoe.    l^f^ 
these  places,  we  now  find  the  aiodtni  «? 


CHALAI,  of  Eaghan,  Juniperusexcelsa,  J. 
arborea,  pencil  cedar.    See  Charai. 

CHAL-AN  AR,  Hind.rind  of  fruit  of  Punica 
granatum,  the  pomegranate. 

CHALAPACHCAHI.  Tel.  Indigofera 
cnneaphylia,  Z.— i?.  iii.  376. 

CHALAR,  the  Persian  wheel  of  a  com- 
mon well  transferred  to  the  bank  of  a  canal, 
the  margin  of  a  jheel,  or  the  high  bank  of 
a  river. — Powell.  Hand  Book^  p.  209. 

CHALBANE.    Greek.    Galbanum. 

CHAI.CEDONY»a  quartzose  mineral  found 
at  Cambay  and  in  many  parts  of  India. 

CHAL-CHAHRA.  Hinix  FarmeliaKam- 
tschadalis. 

CHALCOPHAPS,  INDICUS,  LiHH.  GaD- 
ed  by  the  Singhalese  neela  oobeya,  a  bird  of 
Ceylon,  strikingly  el^gftnt  both  in  shape  and 
colour,  has  a  pleaaing  note. 
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Lamlum,  Semavah,  K«t,  Snk-el-SlitiJtr 
Mujayah,  Kumah,  Girdelaa,  ZaM.  > 
hammarah.  Waist,  and  Kiil^«l-Aci^ 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  changing  litt<>  ^ 
Chaidea,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  tha  Ca^  *" 
ritory  before  mentioned  (the  Atmm 
of  Pliny)  formed  but  a  amall  ptft- 
Chaldeans,  and  their  neighboQii  the 
were  subject  to  Armenia.  ( Aiwk^  xil  ^  ^''^ 
quoted  by  Chaney,  p.  92.) 

The  origin  of  this  native  iaeeki»^ 
largely  disoussed  by  aeveiml  learosd  ma  F» 
feasor  Ravlinson  believea  that  Cbato  ««i 
part  of  the  great  Mesopotamia  pleia.  b*<^ 
ing  the  Persian  OoU  on  tho  soatk  «tlb  ^ 
bia  on  its  west,  and  the  Hmil  belMi  i<«f. 
and  upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  aortk*  C«^ 
dea  seems  to  hate  been  dinded  into*  <^ 
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CHALDBA. 


CHALDEA. 


•Q  portion  from  Hit  to  Babylon^  and  a 
mth«rn  portion  from  Niffer  to  the  shores  of 
le  Persian  Gulf.  In  each  of  these  there  seems 
>  hwB  been  a  tetrarcby,  viz.,  Babe),  Erech, 
ecad  and  Galneh,  in  the  land  of  Shiuar 
yen.  z.  10)  and  Hur,  or  Unmk,  Nipur  and 
ma  or  Larancha,  which  seem  to  be  the  scrip- 
ralUrufthe  Ghaldees,  Ereoh,  Gnlneh  and 
llasar.    The  northern  tetrarchy  was  Babel  or 


the  art  of  dialling.  By  the  Saros  period 
they  were  able  to  calculate  and  predict  lu- 
nar eclipses  and  the  days  on  which  the  sun's 
eclipses  might  be  expected.  This  period  is 
still  used  by  astronomers-  There  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Ohaldasans 
were  acquainted  with  the  true  system  of  the 
universe.  The  invention  of  astronomy  has, 
however,  been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians, 


ibylon,    Borsippa,  Cutha  and  Sippara,  the   who  probably  derived  their  knowledge  from 


It  the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture.     A  Semitic 
Aramaic  race  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
fly  occupied  the  great  alluviid  plain  at  the 
3uth  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.    They 
lied  themselves  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
em  Assyrians,  or  Syrians,  and  Niebubr  re- 
nb  th«  early  inhabitants  of  lower  Mesopo- 
niaas  pure  Aramaeans  closely   akin  to  the 
(Syrians  from  whom  indeed  he  regards  them 
eepsrated  only  politically,  and  this  view  is 
ten  by  Bunsen   and   Muller,   but  Professor 
kwlinson     (i.   54)  regards   as    correct,  the 
iptural  statement  that  they  were   Hamites, 
lehite  or  Ethiopian.    The  first   Babylonish 
oasty   began    B.G.  3784,  by  a  powerful 
aldee  kingdom  in  Southern  Babylonia  and 
i  historical  city  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to 
re  been  built  B.C.  3250.    The  Chaldean 
nasty  lasted  for  1550  years,  B.C.   2234, 
en  Babylon   was   taken   by    Zoroaster,   a 
Nle,  who  then   founded    there  the  second 
byloninn  dynasty.    The  Median  dominion 
led  BO.  201 1,  after  a  rule  of  224  years. 
e   Ohaldee  were  on  several    occasions  the 
ninsnt  race.     The  term  Chaldea,  is  derived 
Pococke   from   Kula  a  tribe,  and  deva  a 
i  or  brahmin.    CfaaidsBans  were  undoubted- 
the  first   people  who  dwelt  in  cities  and 
Died  a   nation  in  the     south   of  Persia. 
ej  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  sup- 
ted  that   they  originally  came  from  near 
arat  and  that  they  had  spread  northward 
rards  the  Caucasian  range,   where  they  en- 
ped  in  astronomical  pursuits.    Astronomy 
eed  seema  to  have  originated  with  them, 
ey   were    conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  by 
Babylonians  and  by  the  Persians,  ander 
ms.   In  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  and  in  the 
le  of  Daitiel,  they  were  a  race  set  apart, 
;aged  in   astronomical  studies  and  laying 
im  to  magical  powers.     They  invented  and 
ployed  s  Saios  or  restitatiou  period  of  ld| 
ITS.     They    latterly    ohose  the  heavenly 
lies  as  types  of  the  divine  attributes,  aud 
later  times  made  them  olijects  of  adoration, 
ticnlarljr  revering  pUnets.    They  were  ao- 


a  more  ancient  nation.  The  Chinese  have  no 
claim,  and  when  the  claims  are  investigated 
of  the  Indians,  Persians  and  Babylonians,  it 
is  found  that  the  systems  of  astronomy  be- 
long to  a  latitude  considerably  higher  than 
Benares,  Persepolis  or  Babylon,  but  some- 
where between  35  and  55  North.  Brahmi- 
nical  books  teach  that  the  longest  day  in 
summer  is  twice  as  long  as  the  shortest  day 
in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  part 
of  India.  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained  ancient  Ba- 
bylonian records  of  star  risings,  belonging 
to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40th  parallel. 
The  astromonical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability  from 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  Mercury  is  the  $  is  the  cauceus 
which,  like  the  petasus,  is  an  emblem  of 
eastern  origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  ^  repre- 
sents a  round  shield  snd  spear.  The  symbols 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  %  and  ^  are  doObifnl, 
but  are  probably  the  syro-arabic  form  of  the 
numbers  four  and  five,  indicating  the  position 
of  these  bodies.  H,  A,,  Proctor.  Saturn 
and  its  syttem.  London,  1865.  RatolinMWh 
Layard,  tiunten.  See  Abmham,  Affghanistaui 
Arab,  Astronomy,  Babylon,  India,  Iran,  Kurdis- 
tan, Mesopotamia,  Serpent,  Terah,  Yavana. 

CHALDEB,  an  aramaic  dialect,  differing 
but  slightly  from  the  proper  Syriao:  Ezraiv. 
8  to  vL  8  and  vii.  12-26 ;  Daniel  ii.  4  to  vii. 
28,  and  Jeremiah  x,  10  are  written  in  the  so 
called  Chaldee,  There  is  also  a  Clmldee  gloss 
in  Genesis  xzvi.  47.  The  Babylonian  language 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  very  close  to 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  language  may  have  been 
that  of  Terah,  but  the  possibility  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  original 
state  during  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily resided  in  Canaan ;  and  the  430  years  that 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  J^gypt ;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  ia  untenable. 
Rawlimon. 

CHALDEE,    a  race  who    have  embraced 


Christianity.  They  are  called  Kestorian  chris- 
linted  with  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  I  tians,  but  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  cor- 
king use  of  a  tropical  year  of  865  days,  I  rectness  of  the  designation.  One  of  their  tribes 
hours,  49  minutes,  11  seconds,  (only  25listheTiyari,MatranHanna,theSyrian  patri* 
onds  too  great)  and  a  sidsrial  year  of  653 1  arch  at  Monsul,  gave  Mr.  Bich  the  names  of  the 
rs,  6  hooti,  and  1 1  minates.    They  knew  |  following  tribes  of  this  peoplei  whom  he  called 
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Ar.      I  GalciB  carboDEs    Lat. 
BuBM.  I  Capir  engris        Malat. 


Gili-aafid 

PiBt. 

Creda 

POBT, 

Mjel 

Rus. 

Batta-hunu 

SlHQH. 

Greda 

Sp. 

Sima  cfaimambu 

Tam. 

Simasunnam 

Tbl. 

CHALS  Also  CHALES. 

Nestorian  chrislians,— ^The  Tiyari,  Tkoob^  Je- 
iooi,  Liwedni,  Beerwaree,  Nerooi.  There  are 
both  mahometana  and  chriatiana  of  the  Neroof 
and  Berwaree  tribes :  the  others  are  all  Nes- 
tbrians.  There  are  four  villages  of  Nestoriana 
near  Amadia  called  Gheranmoosi,  who  wear 
felt  hats.  The  Tiyari  are  an  independent 
christian  tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who 
are  much  dreaded  by  all  the  mahom^ns. 
These  christian  tribes  are  geographically 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Hakkari. 
EicKi  Euidenoe  in  Koordiatan^  Vol,  t.,  p.  156. 

CHALEMBRI— ?    See  ChomondrL 

CHALES.  Fbbnch.    Pobt.     Shawls. 

CHALEESGAUM,  in  Long.  75«  3*  E. 
and  Lat.  20°  34*  N. 

CHALI*    Hind.    Amphicome  aignta. 

CHALIA,  a  race  in  Ceylon  who  cultivated 
the  cinnamon  tree.    See  Challa. 

CHALITA.   Beno.  9   9   speciosa.   Thfn. 
CHALK. 

Tyn-abyaz 
Myn-baw 

Vilaite  ^ihunna  Puk. 
Carbonate  of  lime  Eno. 

Graie  Fb. 

Kreide  Gkb. 

Rurm  Gds. 

Khurri  xnuttt  Hnro. 

Greta  It. 

This  is  found  in  the  Dhone  talook  at  Kur- 
nool,  but  it  is  generally  imported  from  Eng- 
land. When  prepared  it  is  called  ^'whiting." 
Other  preparations  are  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  Black  chalk  used  in  the 
arts^isa  dark  colored  clay. — Hoyle,  Faulkner^ 
AinsUe, 

CHAL  EUMRA.  Hind.  Benincasa  ce- 
rifera. 

CHALLA.  Hind.  A  thumb  ring,  and  a 
great  toe  ring. 

CHALLA.    TsL.  Asparagus  raeemosus. 

CHALLA,  thia  caste  form  the  majority  of 
the  rural  population  near  Qalle  in  Ceylon. 
They  came  originally  from  the  coast  of  India 
as  weavers  or  embroiderers.— TVnnan^.  See 
Chalia. 

CHALLA.    Beno.  Dillenia  speciosa. 

CHALLA  GADDA.  Tel.  Asparagus 
adscendens,  Itoxb,    Asparagus  raeemosus. 

CHALLA,  GUMMUDU.  Tel.  Gmelina 
parvifolia,  R^  iii.  87 ; — Ghalla  means  **  butter- 
milk ;"  churning-sticks  are  made  from  this 
shrub. 

CHALLA  MUNTA.  Tbl.  Fluggea  leuco- 
pyms,  Willd, 

CHALM-CHL  H.  A  wash  hand  bnias  basin. 
CHALLGDRA,  Eleusyne  coracaD& 
CHALON>  also  Chalomea.  Hind.  Populua 

ciliata. 

CHALS,  also  CHALES.    Fe.    Shawls. 
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CHALUKTA. 

CHALTA  OB  CHALITA  Bnrt.  IMhn 
speoiosa 

CHALUEYA,  also  eaUed  8aliuiki,iiitt 
known,  as  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  A^uu 
rajputs,  the  other  three  being  the  Oiohw^tk 
Framara  and  the  Paribars.  Thcj  daata 
have  been  prinoea  of  Sooru  on  the  Ga^^ 
They  are  divided  into  sixteen  ImndieB : 

1.  Bhagela.— Rajah  of  Bhi^iDd 
(capit^  Bandoogurh),  Baosof  P» 
tapoor»  Theraud  and  Adiloj,  &c 

2.  Beerpoora. — BaoofLuswtta 

3.  Bebila. — ^Knltanpoor  in  Um, 
styled  Rao,  bat  aerving  ths  duet  c 
Soloombra. 

4.  Bhoorta.  ) 

5.  Kalacha. )  In  Baioo,Tcki%  ad 
Chahir,  in  Jeasnlmer. 

6.  Langaba;  Mahomedsm  ikit 
Mooltan. 

7.  Togro. — Mahomedaa  bIkFDJ* 
nud. 

8.  Briku.  do  da 

9.  Soorki— In  Dekhao. 

1 0.  Sirwureah. — Oicnar  in  Stanta. 

11«  Raoka. — ^Thoda  inJeipoor. 

1 2.  Ranikia.— Daisoori  in  Meinr 

13.  Kharura. — ^Allots  andJawnu 
Malwa. 

1 4.  Tantia.— Chandbhur ;  Saknibv: 

15.  Almetcha. — No  land. 

16.  Knlamor. — GnEnrat 

The  Chalukya  once  hM  lands  la  6t«t. 
Khandeisb,      Kaliani      and     WsnofiL- 
Tod!$  Ro^aUhan.  See  Jains,   Indta»  p.  UK 
CHALUKTA,  a  dynasty  of  the  Dmc 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot  tells   na  that  this  is  u* 
oldest    rac«  of    which    we    find  istiiliebn 
mention  made  in  the  records  o(  ths  Dekbi 
they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  graii  tr> 
that,  under  the  general  name  of  njpots  a 
ercised     dominion    over     the     whd«    ' 
Northsm    and  Central   India.    The  vaf 
anterior   to    Teilapa    Beva  (Saka89S|r 
given  on  the  faith  of  two  inaeriptkuis  vies 
profesa  to  be  taken  from  older  inscnptnsi  .^ 
copper  plates  then  extant,  aopportedWc 
firmatory  evidence.   The  inaeriptioos  e  4k^ 
by  Mr.    Elliot   relate  to  four  dyaifie'' 
princes,  reigning  over  the  greatw  portw  - 
that   part  of  India   now   deBOtt^ntii  ^ 
Daksfaina    or    Dekkan,    botat   thst  tct 
Kuntala-desa.    The  capital  waafitstEit^ 
in  the  mahomedan  provinee  of  Kalbsfpi.  ^ 
subsequently  Devagiii,  now  the  aodoi  c? 
of  Dowbtabad.    The  lindta  el  ttus  kisito 
seem  to  have  been  tiaaNenadaoE  thiN- 
tiie  ocean  on  the  W. ;  the  IiiiefonBadbf&< 
Eanareee  language  oa  the  S.  &  aad  sa  tk^ 
W.,    these  wonld  indnda   Ae  pmiaBS^ 
Nuggar  Of    Bidnor    and  of  Bai^  ^ 
3  13S 


CHAMiBROPB  JEtlTCHIANA. 


CHAHABA. 


istern  bonndary  probably  did  not  extend 
slow  tha  ghats,  b^ow  which  lay  the  king- 
omtof  KalingaandAndhra. — Primep'i  Aniu 
vUiei  by  Thoma$,  p.  277. 
CHALUN,  of  Kotgarh,  Populas  ciliata. 
CHALUNDAR.    Hind.    Iria  Nef^alenais. 
CHALUP.     See  Dyet. 
CHALTBJSUS,  a  genus  of  birds  known  as 
uwiisa  birds.  Le  grand  Chalybe  is  Chalybcsus 
iradissQS.  See  A  ves.  Birds,  Birds  of  Paradise. 
CHALTBS.    Lat.    Steel. 
CHAM.    See  India,  p.  315. 
CflAMA.      TeL.     Colocaaia    antiquoram 

CQAMA.  A  genus  of  shells  of  which  C. 
bids,  C.  Asperalla^  C.  echinolata,  C.  gigas  ; 
.  graphoides,  C.  gryphoides  and  C.  unicornis 
(cur  in  India. 

CHAMiEROPS,  a  genus  of  Asiatic  palms, 
ime  species  of  which  furnish  useful  products, 
It  no  timber.  Cexcelsa  produces  materials  for 
le  So-e  of  China,  a  brown  fibre  surround- 
ig  its  trunk,  very  strong,  and  employed  by 
)e  Chinese,  in  many  domestic  purposes,  as  for 
}d  bottoms  and  used  by  all  the  population,  for 
ipes  And  cables  for  their  junks  :  it  grows  in 
>rtham  and  central  China. —  Seeman, 
CHAM^ROPS  HUMILIS,  or  Palmetto,  is 
ted  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  South  of 
orope^  for  making  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  and 
^rdage,  and  paper  and  pasteboard  are  made 
'  its  fibres  by  the  French  in  Algeria. — EoyU 
ib.  PL  page  95. 

CHAMiEROPS  KBASIANA,  The  fan- 
Jm,  ("  Pakha,''  Khas.),  grows  on  the  cliff« 
(sr  Mamloo  on  the  Khasia  hills  :  it  may  be 
en  on  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
B  long  curved  trunk  rising  out  of  the  naked 
«k8,  but  its  site  is  generally  inaccebsible  : 
bile  near  it  grows  the  Saxifragu  eiliaris  of 
nglish  gardens,  a  common  plant  in  the 
>rth*west  Himalaya,  but  extremely  scarce  in 
tkkim  and  tae  Khasia  mountains.  This 
lecies  of  Cbamssropsis  very  closely  allied  to, 
not  identical  with  P.  Jiartiana  of  Nepal, 
bich  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in  the  western 
imalaya,  where  it  is  annually  covered  with 
ow :  it  ia  not  found  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied 
ecies  occurs  in  Affghanistan,  called  P. 
itchiana.  The  dwarf  palm  of  Southern 
irope  is  a  fourth  species.— ITooiker  Him, 
mr.  761.  II,  pagt  280. 

CHAMiBBOPS  BITCHIANA,  GriffiiKi, 
er  Puita  Hmx  |  Plen  Siani. 

Grows  in  HMsaea  below  five  thousand  feet, 
I  the  bamo  htlJs  and  pastes,  leading  up 
to  the  table  land  of  Beloochistan  and 
%han]«tan.  Ita  leaf  bad  or  cabbage  ia  eaten. 
I  scurf  with  sal^etre  is  used  aa  match  for 
•  matchlock,  Ita  wood  for  fuel  and  ita  leaves 
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**  phurra*'  are  fabricated  into  baskets,  fans, 
brushes,  sieves,  shoes,  sandals,  pouches,  plat- 
ters, and  ropes  for  water  wheels. — Seeman, 

CHAMAINDOOPOO.  Tam.  Camomile. 
Anthemts  nobilis,  Linn. 

CHAM  ALU.  Tel.  Oplismenns  frumenta- 
c%xu,9Kih, — Panicum  frumentaceum,  R.  i,  304. 

CHAMANTI.  Tbl.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 
burghii,  Desf.-^,  Indicnm,  R.  Hi.  436.  The 
name  is  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  culti- 
vated kinds  of  Chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAK  PATHAR,  oxide  of  iron,  mag- 
netio-iron-ore,  Chamak.  Hind,  means  "glanc- 
ing^"  pathar,  a ''  stone,*'  hence  the  name. 

CHAMAKHRI.  Hind.  Michelia  cham- 
paoa. 

CHaMAN,  of  Bistan,  a  meadow  near  Bis* 
tan  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  Persian 
Kborassaii.  See  Kandahar. 

CHAMAR.  Hind.  A  tanner,  a  currier, 
a  leather  worker,  shoe  maker.  It  is  from 
chamra,  Hind,  leather.  The  chamar  race  have 
many  divisions,  and  form  a  large  part  of 
the  iion-hindu  races  of  Hindustan.  In  the 
Peninsula,  they  are  few  and  reside  outside 
villages.  They  are  generally  said  to  be 
divided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  *'  Jatooa,*' 
in  the  North* West,  in  Dehli,  Rohilcund  and 
the  Doabs  ;  the  '*  Kateean,"  in  Buudelound 
and  Sagur  ;  the  *'  Kooril,*'  in  the  Central  and 
Lower  Doab ;  the  **  Jyswara/'  near  Allahabad, 
Jounpur,  Merzapur  and  Benares  ;  the  '*  Jhoo- 
seea"  in  Ghazipur  and  Behar  ;  the  '*  Azim* 
ghurea,"  in  Azimghur,  and  Qorukpur,  and  the 
**Birberea,"  and  '  Eoree"  or  "« Eorohamxa" 
in  Oudh. — ElliaL 

CHAMAR.    Ar.  Ass. 

CHAMARR.     Hind.  Ehretia  aspera. 

CHAMARA,  or  Chawri,  or  Chuwr.  Hind. 
A  kind  of  whisk,  made  Bom»*times  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of 
the  yak,  sometimes  of  the  shavings  of  san- 
dal-wood, of  horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  flies,  mus- 
quitoes,  and  other  insects.  They  are  usually 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  attendants  of  the 
gods.  The  chamari  or  chowri  fn»m  the  white 
bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient 
Indiay  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  be- 
tween the  ears  of  the  hor8e,like  the  plume  of  the 
war-horse  of  chivalry  ;  the  banner  or  banneret^ 
with  the  device  of  the  chief  rose  at  the  back  of 
the  car ;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  **  The  waving 
chowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points  back- 
warda  motionless  aa  a  picture". — Coleman, 
p.  376,  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  i  p.  199. 

CHAMARFO  of  Spiti,  a  deep   red  earth 
used  in  dyeing. 
CHAMAB-60UB»  a  division  of  the  Goof 

rajpoota. 
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CHAldBA. 


CHAMBA. 


CHAMARL    Mar.     Premna  integrifolia.  |  therein,  Kappoorthollft,  the  fanuij  d«iimiti 


CHAMATEE-PAT£E,  Bbno.  Papyrus  de 
Lisceris. 

CHAMB,  land  that  receives  the  drainage 
of  higher  lauds,  generally  a  heavy  blackish 
clay. 

CHAMBA,  a  district  in  the  Western  Hima- 
laya South  of  Jamu,  between  L.  32''  33'  N., 
aiid  L.  75^  76'  E.  The  town  of  Nurpur  is 
2050  feet  above  the  sea.  This  Uajpoot  prin- 
cipality came  into 
Area,  S^aare  miles...  3,216  the  possession  of  the 
PopuUbiou  ...  .  I»20.ooo  British  government 
Revenue  ...  Rs.  120,000  .  ,0./,^  ,  .  r 
Tribute      ...    „       10.000    i"  1846,  and  part  of 

it  was  made  over  to 
maharfijah  Golab  Singh.  By  an  ai^reement 
with  the  maharajah  ofGHshmerein  1847fChum- 
ba  came  again  entirely  under  the  British 
government,  and  a  sunnud  w.'is  given  to  ra- 
jah Siree  Sing,  assigning  the  Chumba  territory 
to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs»who  are  entitled 
to  inherit  according  to  the  Shastras,  and  on 
failure  of  direct  issue,  to  tije  heirs  of  the  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority.  In  1854,  the 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousie  in  the  Cbumba  ter- 
ritory, was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the 
rnjah,  the  stipulation  being  that  Rupees 
2,000  should  be  remitted  from  the  yearly  tri- 
bute, which  now  stands  at  Rupees  10,000. 
A  Sunnud  was  given  to  the  rajah,  conferring 
on  him  the  right  of  adoption.  Chamba, 
Kuppoorthulla,  Mundee  and  Sookeit  are  four 
oheftainciea  in  the  North  West  of  India  and 
Punjab. 

an     ancient    Rajpoot  principality 

which   came     into 

Sq.  miles       420     possession     of    the 

rV    of'n/^rt    British  government 

Rs     80,000     ,        -v    ®rn       .         g 

„   11,000  by  *^«  ^^^^y  of 

Lahore.  In  J  864 
full  sovereignty  was  conceded  to  the  rajah 
Oogur  Sein,  his  heirs  and  those  of  his  bro- 
thers according  to  seniority,  unless  specially 
set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity  or 
misconduct.  The  right  of  adoption  has 
been  conferred  on  the  riijah  by  sunnud. 
— AitchiesQn'8  Treaties^  d^c,  page  375. 
Kuppoorihidla. — The  chief  of  Kuppoorthul- 
la at  one  time  held 
Area^..  Square  Miles.  .598  possessions  both  in 
Population     ...      212,721     V^^       ,  «,  »^   *.i  • 

Revenue...    Ra.  6,77;ooo    C18  and  Trans- hutlej, 
Tribute    ...    „    1,81,000    and  also  m  the  B*ree 

Doab.  The  scattered 
possessions  in  the  Baree  Doab  were  gained 
by  the  sword,  and  were  the  first  acquisitions 
made  by  sirdar  Jussa  Sing,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  In  them  lies  the  yillage  of 
Aloo,  whence  the  family  spring,  and  from 
which  the  designation  ''  Aloowalia"  is  de- 
rived. The  Trans-Sutlej  estates  were  also 
acquired  by  conquest,  and  from  the  chief  city 
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Sookeitf 

Area     ... 
Population 
Keveaue 
Tribute 


general  designation.   Of  the  Cis-Sotlej  pQ«a> 
sions,  some  were  oonquered,  and  toinevcK 
granted  by  maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  prior  to 
September  1808.   The  total  value  of  the  Co- 
Sutlej  possessions  was  estimated  at  Bapeo 
565,000.  By  a  treaty  of  the  25th  April  \m, 
the  sirdar  of  Kuppoorthulla  was  pledged  to 
furnish  supplies    to    British  troopi  mofio^ 
through  or  cantoned  in   his  Gis-Sotlq  tcni- 
tory ;  and  by  article  five  of  the  DecbrtUa 
of  the  6th  May  1809,  he  waa  bound  to  tki 
British  standard  with  his  followen  doixB; 
war.     In  1826  the  sirdar,  Fntteh  Sing,  M 
to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  for  the  protectiaiiii 
the  British    Qovernment  against  the  agErtt- 
sions     of    Runjeet    Sing,     and     prokectwa 
was    accorded.      It  was  declared    tUt  tiii 
Al'towalia  chief  was  under  British  proteM 
in  respect    to   his  ancestral  posaessiooi  oit 
of    the    Sutlej,  but    dependent    ou  b^ 
for    places    conferred    by    the    LsbonG^ 
vernment    prior  to    September    1808,  ^ 
Bussee,  Narraingurh  and  Jugtaon.    The  [o 
taction  of    the  British  Government,  lovnv. 
extended   over  both.    In  the  first  Seikk  w 
the  troops  of  Kuppoorthulla  fought  agiioti 
the  British  at   Aleewal,  and,   in  coDseqnesci 
of  these  hostilities,  and  of  the  failure  of  ik 
sirdar  to  furnish  supplies  from  his  Cis^tlc; 
estates  to   the  British  Army,  the  Ci»-SQtlQ 
estates  were  confiscated. 

In  1849,  sirdar  Nihal  Singh  w«i  eretted  » 
rajah.  He  died  in  September  1852,  and  i« 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Run dheer  Sing.  Dani: 
the  umtiny  of  1 857.  and  subaeqnently  in  Owib 
in  1858,  the  rajah  Ruudheer  Sing  wAtni 
service  to  the  British.  The  gorenineat, 
among  other  rewards,  remitted  a  yeei't  tribcte. 
and  permanently  reduced  the  tribote  to  i:> 
former  amount,  viz.,  Rupeea  1,31,000.  Ff 
his  services  in  Oudh  the  rajah  receiv^td  tlf 
estcates  of  Bonudee  and  Bithowlee  io  pa 
|ietuity,  with  remission  of  half  the  nnnv 
and  he  has  been  guaranteed  the  right  of  adr^- 
tion. — Aitcheson't  Treaties,  ^c,  page  STS. 

Muiidee, — This  ancient  Rajpoot  pHndpt^T 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  BritUh  GoT«tt 

inent  by  the  h^'^ 
Area.  ...Sq.  miles  1,080  Treaty  oftbe^^ 
Population...  .  1S9,259    |^.^  |g4g.   f»: 

Revenue Re.  3,00,000  .     .        -- 

Tribute 1,00,000    Bovereigntj     « 

oonceded  to  «* 
rajah  Bulbeer  Sein,  hia  bein  and  tl« 
of  his  brothers,  according  to  seniority,  wb^ 
specially  set  aside  by  Qo^enuiinil  foriMi- 
paoityor  misoonduot.  The  right  efadof^'* 
has  been  conferred  on  the  n^  by  MUiAf- 
— AitcluwfCs  TreaUeMf  Ae,^  page  374. 
CHAMBA.  An  idol  of  the  Hbalua 
CHAMBA.  HiUD.  Midielia  Am^ 
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CHAMPA. 


Printepia  ntilis,  Jaiminum  grandillorum,  and 
[.  officinale. 

CHAMBA-QUDDI,  a  race  who  occupy  the 
itngra  valley,  neac  the  Chamba  range  of  hills. 
They  call  themselves  rajputs,  and  may  al- 
fays  he  known  by  their  peculiar  conical  caps, 
ritb  lappets  to  tarn  down  over  their  ears, 
ike  ail  fingliah  travelling  cap.  They  are 
horter  and  stouter  and  stronger  than  their 
leiglihoors,  are  sharp  and  nble,  and  impose 
ipon  their  lesH  knowing  neighbours.  Most  of 
he  witch  finders  are  chamba- gaddi.  When 
Cnropeans  first  visited  the  Kangra  valley,  they 
ronld  drink  or  eat  from  their  hands,  and  had 
'ery  slight  notions  of  caste,  but  since  their 
nteroourae  with  the  people  of  the  plain  they 
lave  beeome  as  bigoted  as  any  hind  us. 

OH  AMBAL.     Hind.  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

CUAMBEIff.  Hind.  Jasminum  grand!- 
loram. 

CHAMBERS  OF  SACRIFICE.  See 
Olindoo. 

CUAMBHARGOONDA,  in  long.  74'' 30' 

S.andlat.lfi^WN. 

CHAMBOGUM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  tree 
he  most  beautiful  in  appearance  on  the  coast 
)f  Malabar ;  it  has  a  very  close  grained  wood, 
md  throws  out  rather  a  pleasant  smell  when 
;ut.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  forests  of 
Privaocore  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
er,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty>five  feet  long  ; 


CHAMTARI.  Hind.  Prunus  puddum. 

CHAMISM.     See  Cham,  India,  p.  315. 

CHAMISSOANODIFLORA.  Mart.  Syn. 
of  Allmannia  nodiflora.  7^'.  Br, 

CHAMKA']*.  HiND.Desraodinm  tilieefolium. 

CHAMKHARAK.  Hind.  Carpinus  vi- 
miuen.     Himalayan  hornbean. 

CHAMLOO.  One  of  the  seven  KazziU 
bash  tribes.     See  Kazzilbash. 

CHAMMA.      Tel.      Canavalia    gladiata, 

/>.C.— /?.  iii.  300. 

CHAMMA,  Hind.  Salix  alba, 

CHAMNHO-LA.     Cochin-Chin.   Indigo. 

CHAMNO,  Khem  and  Renpu,  Assyrian 
deities  of  Semitic  extraction.     See  Ken. 

CHAMOIS.     Eno.    Fh.  Chamois  leather. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 

Cliamoii,  Fk.        j  Camoseio,  It. 

Samiachleder,      Gbr.      I  Seoischaauit  Koahi,  Bus. 

A  prepared  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  of  the 
common  goat,  kid  or  sheep.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  sojft  and  pliant  and  used  for  cleaning 
silver  plate. 

CHAMOMELUM.  Lat.  Anthcmis  nobilis, 

Ztnit. 

CHAMOMILE.  Eng.  Anthemis  nobilis- 
Linv.     The  flowers. 


Babuuuj,  Arab. 

Babune  phul»         HiND. 


Babune  gao,  Pbrs. 

Chanianda  pn,         Tam. 


CHABKA.  Hind.     Artemisia  Indica. 

GHAMB-ROHI,  Hind.  Li  the  Panjab 
snd,  good  for  rice. 

CUAMBU.  DuK.  Hind.  Tinned  iron. 

CHAMBUK,  in  long.  %r  42'  £.  and  lat. 
W^  5T  N. 

CHAM  CHIKEE  BicKa.  Lourea  ves- 
Mrtilionis. 

CHAM-COLLAO  ISLAND,  in  its  south 
ml,  is  in  lat  IS""  54'  N.  off  Cochin  China.  It 
s  well  oultivaterf. — Houhurgh. 

CHAMDUI,  Hind.  Santalnm  album.  White 
Modalwood. 

CHaMEAU.  Fb.  The  Camel.     Camelns. 

CHAMELEONIDiE.  A  family  of  reptiles 
>f  the  section  Squamata^  and  order  Sauria. 
Phere  is  but  one  genus,  the  chameleo,  or 
hameleon,  the  *'  thinsemeth"  of  the  Hebrews, 
»f  which  there  is  one  species  in  India, 
1.  zeylanicoi,  Lcur^  of  Ceylon,  the  penin- 
nla  of  India  and  Mldnapore.  Several 
>ccur  in  Madagascar,  vi&,  C.  bifarous,  C 
ocnllatixa,  C.  nasatna,  C.  Panonii,  C.  Rhino- 
«ratii8  aad  C  Vermcosas.  C*  tiaria  ooonra 
n  the  Seyeh^ea  and  C.  pardalis  in  Bourbon, 
rhe  Bast  Indian  species  C.  Zeylanicns  baa 
nany  synonyms. 

CHAML    TsL.  Pmnna  spioigem.   Linn. 
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An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  in  sramish- 

«.  »nu  iron,  .wnvy  ^  -""'J-""  'TTlL  1  ing,  »!>•  Aowers  infuaed  as  bitters,  and  in  fo- 

t  prodnces  a  Bmnll  ronnd  fruit  which  the      «> .  ^.        „.  ,^  -At  j 

.  ."  J.  •_.•,„      vj-.«  tr  —J  n  mentations.  Of  easy  culture,  raided  from  seed, 

latim  OS.  m.dicmally.-ifdye  M.  and  C.         ^^^^  .^  estim=aion,   both  in   domestic  and 

scientific  medicine. — Anthemischia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  xamaimelon  of  Dioscorides, 
but  others,  as  the  Matricaria  suaveolens,  have 
been  substituted  in  India.  M.  Chnmomillawaa 
at  one  time  distinguished  as  common  Chamo- 
mile, and  the  other  called  Noble  or  Roman 
Chamomile,  the  present  Anthemis  nobilis, 
Jeffrey. 

CHAMOSTREA.    A  geuns  of  molluscs. 
CHAMOMILLA.     Lat.  Camomile. 
CHAMPA-NUTEYA   (tar.    Lai.)    Bjen. 
Amarautus  polygamus.    £inn.  Hoxb. 

CHAMOTI.  Hind.  Michelia  champaca. 
also  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAMP,  a  valuable  kind  of  timber  from 
the  Magnolia  excelsa. 

CHAMPA,  a  province  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Cambodia.  Before  its  subjugation  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese,  it  was  a  considerable  state 
under  a  chief  who  lived  at  Phanrye,  Lat.  1 1^ 
l(y  North.  In  the  1 5th  century  an  intercourse 
subsisted  with  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century  the 
Queen  of  the  principal  sovereign  of  Java  was 
a  Champa  princess.  The  people  are  called  Loye 
or  Loi  in  the  Anam  language,  and  profess  a 
kind  of  hindooism  resemblSig  the  worship  of 
)  13^ 


CHAMPORNAOUR. 


CBAXUNOA. 


Buddha  or  the  Ja,in9.^^Cratofurd  Embcusff  to 
Siam,     See  Cambogia,  Sakya-muni. 

CHAMPA.  Hind,  also  Champaka,  Bbnq. 
Micheliacbampaca.  The  flower  is  one  of  five 
with  which  the  hindii  **Kaina/'  the  god  of 
love,  oroacnents  his  arrow.  When  Vaeant'ha, 
the  personified  spring  time,  is  preparing  the 
bow  and  shafts,  for  his  friend, 

"He  bends  the   luscious  eane,  and  iwiate  the 

striug 
With    bees,    how  s^veet !  but,  oh !    how  keen 

their  stiug ! 
He  with  fine  flowerets  tips  the  ruthless  darts, 
Which  through  five  senses    strikes    enraptured 

hearts ; 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold  ; 
Warm  Amer,  uursed  in  heavenly  mould  ; 
Dry  Nag-Kesur,  in  silver  smiling ; 
Hot  Kittikum,  our  sense  beguiling  ; 
Andlabt,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame» 
Love-sbaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

See  Kama,  KHmeri," 

CHAMPA.  Hind.    Alnus,  species. 

CHAMPAC  BARK.  Bark  of  Michelia 
champaca,  used  in  medicine. 

CHAM  PAD  AH.     See  Dyes. 

CHAMPAGNE.  A  deservedly  esteemed 
wine,  named  from  the  province  of  France 
producing  it.  There  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  this  wine,  viz.  white  and  red,  each  either 
still  or  sparkling  j  bat  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  different 
vineyards.  I 

CHAMPAGNE  SYRIA.  A  name  of  Meso- 
patamia.     See  Babel.     Mesopotamia. 

CHAM  PAH,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  hills,  north  of  Khatman- 
doo,  measures  in  girth  ^even  feet — Smith's 
NepauL 

CHAMPA-KALI.    Hind.   Necklace. 

CHAMPAKAMU,  S.  Chfimplyamu,  S. 
Michelia  Cbampnca,  £. 

CHAMPA  KULA.  Bsng.  Musa  sapi- 
entum. 

CHAMPA  SHASTI,  a  hinda  festival  in 
the  west  of  India  held  about  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber on  the  6th  of  &Iargha  shirsh-shud.  It  is 
held  wherever  there  is  a  shrine  of  Kandoba^  as 
at  Jijooree  in  the  Dekhan. 

CHAMPAWTEE,  the  principal  town  of 
Kamaon. 

CHAMPA-ZARD-BANG.  Hind.  Amongst 
dyers,  a  yellow  colour  like  the  Champ  flower. 

CHAMPHUN6,  a  rude  tribe,  in  Munni- 
poor»  of  about  30  or  40  families  near  the 
source  of  the  Irawadi*     See  India,  p.  339. 

CHAMPIRI  KATTA.  Tkl.  Broom  grass. 

CHAMPLGONQ.  Malay.  A  timber  tree 
of  the  Archipelago,  used  aa  a  furnitare  mate- 
rial at  Bawean. 

CHAMPORNAGUB  in  Long.  86*  57'  E. 
andLat.  25' H' N. 
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CHAMRA.HiMD.    Skins,  Udei,  Ma. 

CHAMRA.  Hind.   Desmodiuu  ipeda 

CHAMRE8H,  alio  Sonbur,  Hnra  ^ 
dodendron  campanulatam,  alpine  riiodpdii- 
dron. 

CHAMRO.    Guz.    Hides,  skins. 

CH  AMROR.  Hind.  Ehretia  asp«a. 

CHAMTANO,  in  Long.  86*  fii)"  eilt,  ini 
Lat.  2T  50'  north. 

CHAMULI.    Hind.    Miohelia  dunpici 

CHAMUNA.  Hind.  TheediUebdis« 
nut  like  root  of  Cypems  balbosua»  or  lUicd 
species. 

CHAMUNDA,  in  hindoo  mythdog, « 
related  in  the  Durga   Mahatmya.  an  mns^ 
tion  of  the  goddess  Durga,  sprmgiiigfraiWr 
forehead  to  encounter  the  demons  and  Mud^ 
detached  to  seize  the  latter  by  the  soreraii  ef 
the   Daitya,   Sumbha,  and  her   appome^ 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  Markdifi 
Puraua,  accords  in  most  respects  vith  bi 
allusions  to  these  points.     '*  From  tbi  im- 
head  of  Ambika,   contracted  with  vnibi 
frowns,   sprang  swiftly  fordi  a  goddea  i 
black  and  of  formidable  aspect,  armed  inki 
scymitar  and  nooae,  bearing  a  pondenMS  mM* 
and  decorated  with  a  garland  of  deed  ema 
robed  in  the  hide  of  an  elephant^  dij  ui 
withered,  and  hideous,  with  yawning  mostk 
and  lolling  tongue  and  bloodshot  eyci  m^. 
filling  the  regions  with  her  ahouta. "    Ririi; 
slain  the  demuns,  she  bore   their  hsMls  to  \>e 
parent  goddessi  who  told  her  that  hin^ 
slain  Chanda  and  Munda»  she  should  thoc^ 
forth  be  known  on  earth  as  Cfaamanda.  & 
is  also  termed  Kali  from  her  black  ool«ir,»d 
Karala  or  Karalavadana  from  her  kidtfs 
countenance.  (Hind.  Theat  Vol.  u.;p.  H-J 1* 
is  to  this  hindoo  goddess  that  all  kuu: 
aacri6ces  are  made  by  hindoos.  The  esittf -» 
of  anthropophagi,   was    known    to  tad^ 
writers,  but  latterly   discredited.    Thf7  ^ 
mentioned  in   MandenlUs  TrawtU^  2iS,  «• 
as  living   in    Sumatra,    canibals  dev<o«nx 
human  flesh,  {Anderson^  Mianon  to  5«m^' 
224)   and  their  existence  is  no  longer  doabw- 
Their  prototypes,  the  Issedones  of  Svio  r 
the  Altai,  {Herod.  I  2I6.»  iiL  99.  ir.  'f 
and  the  Indian  Padei,  did  act  excel  ihm  ' 
barbarity.     According    to     Dr.  Wstaet&r 
''  Aghorpunti  or  Aghori  are  a  class  of  pef 
who  frequent  iho  ghata  at  Benares,  tk^^ 
they  are  ocoaaionally  to  be  foud  ia  ^ 
parte  of  India,  and  have  been  net  witk  n« 
in  Assam.  They  are  Ogres  Ondeed,  the  wl- 
tade  of  the  word  of  Aghoreeis  Bfltebi*V 
and  affect  a  practical  philoeopby,  i^aA^ 
beUeves  the  ezietence  of  any  dii— e»^^ 
tween  things,  and  asaeria  that  aBdiitia^^ 
depend  upon  the  imaginatioe.    Af^i  f^ 
kiek  is  m  immatenal  to  them  Ma  U«VF 
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CHAMUNDA. 


CHANAWUR. 


*b«y  go  about  in  puriB  ncUuraUbus,  with  a 
■esh  haman  skoll  in  their  hands  (off  which 
iey  had  previously  eaten  the  putrid  flesh,  and 
fterwards  scraped  oat  tbe  brain  and  eyes  with 
leir  fingers),  into  which  is  poured  whatsoever 
given  them  to  drink  and  to  tbis  they  pre- 
tud  to  be  indifferent  whether  it  be  ardent 
)jriti  or  milk  or  foul  water.  For  food  they 
ke  tbe  Orst  thing  which  offers,  whetber  it  be 
putrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  urdnre.  With 
atted  bair,  blood-red  eyes,  and  body  covered 
1th  filthy  vermin,  the  Agbori  is  an  object  of 
rror  and  disgust.  He  looks  like  a  wolf, 
ady  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
ther  than  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  bow- 
er, took  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
d  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
ley  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
it  and  troublesome  inhabitants  of  Benares 
d  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity 
lich  has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds, 
en  laid  to  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient 
ndoo  dramatists,  Bhava  Bhntt,  who  flourish- 
in  the  eighth  century,  In  his  drama  of 
liati  and  Madhavat  has  made  powerful  use 
the  Agbori  in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of 
amuoda«  where  the  heroine  of  the  play  is 


ideas  Chamunda  or  Kali.  The  disciple  of 
ghora  Ghanti,'  the  high  priest  who  is  to 
form  the  horrible  rite,  by  name  '  Kalapa 
ndala,'  is  interrupted  in  his  invocation 
Chamunda  by  the  hero  Mahdava,  who 
LS  describes  the  scene: — 

•  ow  wake  tho  terrors  of  the  place,  beset 
^ith  crowdaoii;  and  malignant  fiends.     The  flames 
rom  f onefal  pyrea  scarce  lend  their  tfillen  light, 
Hogged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
he  fearful  gloom  that  hems  them  roimd. 

rcil  be  it  so.     I  seek  and  must  address  them. 

•  •  «  •  • 

low  the  noise    ..... 
(igb,  sbnll,  and  indistinct,  of  chattering  sprites, 
ommuuicative  fills  the  cbaruel  ground : 
trange  forms  like  foxes  flit  along  the  sky. 
rum  the  red  hair  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
be  meteor  blaze  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
rom  ear  to  ear  thickset  with  numerous  fengs, 
r  eyes,  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  rudiance  streams, 
ud  now  I  see  the  goblin  host :  each  stalks 
n  legs  like  palm-trees :  a  gaunt  skeleton, 
'hose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  by  starting  sinews 
od  eoaoily  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin, 
ike  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed, 
be^  move,  and  as  amidst  their  sapless  trunks 
be  mighty  serpent  curls — so  in  each  mouth 
^ide  yawDiag,  loUs  the  vast  blood*dripping  ton- 
gue. 

3oy  ooark  my  coming,  and  thehalf-chewedmorsel 
)\hi  to  tbe  howling  wolf — and  now  they  fly. 

Act  V.''-&C9ne\,H  H.  WilMfCs  Translation. 
he  belief  in  tbe  horrible  practices  of  the 
lori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  ex- 
1  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  donbtless 
re  to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites 
di  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  anperstitioiiB 
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of  India,  antecedent  to  tbe  Aryan-Hindoo  in- 
vasion and  conqueet  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant, 
and  disgusting  customs  as  are  now  practised 
by  the  Agbori  might  beisummarily  suppressed 
under  tbe  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of 
India.  The  worshippers  of  Sakti  of  Siva,  under 
the  terrific  forms  of  Chamunda,  Chinna-mus- 
taka  and  Kali,  are  called  Kerari,  and  repre- 
sent the  Aghora  Gbunta  and  Kapalika.  The 
word  Chamunda,  according  to  Ward^  is  from 
charoo,  good,  and  mundu,  a  head. 

The  people  of  India  ;  a  Series  e/  Photo- 
graphic IlluitrationSf  with  Deseriptive  Letter* 
press  of  the  Races  and  tribes  of  Hindtutan. 
Edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  Wil- 
liam Eaye.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  (Allen.)  quoted 
in  Friend  of  India  1865.  {Ley den,  Asiatic 
Researches,  IX.  203.)  St.  John's  Indian 
Archipelago,  i.  20.  See  Aghora.  Sacti ;  Kerari. 

CHAMUNL  Hind.  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAMUTL    Hind.    Michelia  diampaca. 

OHAMY.     Can.    Panioum  miliaceum. 

CHAMYARL  Hind,  of  Murree  hills,  €e- 
rasuB  puddum,  Pmnns  puddum,  bird  cherry. 

CH AL A  CARNA,  written  Chila  cama.  This 
hindu  astronomical  term  means  the  true  dis<* 


»yed  in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dread    tanceofa  planet  from  tbe  earth,  in  oonlaradistinc- 


tion  to  its  mean  distance,  or  the  Radius  of  the 
Cacsha,  or  Deferent*    Vide  Cama. 

CHANAGERRY,  in  L.  TS**  0*  E.,  andlafc. 
U°  2'  N. 

CHANAGONDAM  GRAMA,  in  L.  74^  49^ 
E.,  andL.  14°  3' N. 

CHANAKA,  Saus.    Cioer  arietinum,  Z. 

CHANAKYA.  A  celebrated  statesman  and 
writer  on  politics.  He  was  the  minister  of 
Chandragupta.  Hindu  Theatre.  Vol.  l.p.  31, 

CHANAMBU-PARATI.Maleal,  the  name 
of  a  servile  caste  in  Aojengo,  employed  appa- 
rently as  domestic  servanta. — Wilson. 

CHANAMIA.  Hind.  A  tribe  of  Chandra- 
bans!  rajputs  in  Jonpor,  and  Gorakhpur. — 
Wilson. 

CHAN  AMU.    Beno.     Crotalaria  junoea. 

CHANAN.  Maleal.  Aman  of  a  low  tribe^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  extract  the  sap  from 
the  palmyra  ttee^^^Wilscn, 

CHANANKOTTY,  in  L.  90*48'  E.,  and.  L. 
2&'  10'  N- 

CHANAPPAN.  Tim.  Mal.  A  ^weaver 
of  coarse  cloth  for  sacks,  of  hempen  coDda, 
fiom  Sana,  hemp. —  Wilson. 

CHANAR.  Hind.  Platanus  orientalia. 

CU  ANARPISI,  Ksembles  tbe  game  of  Fao- 
hisi,  but  is  more  simple,  and  more  easily  learn- 
ed. For  channar  pisi,  the  board  is  divided  into 
twenty -five  squares.    Burton^s  Sindh,  p.  294* 

CHANAUHI.   Hind.  Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHANAWUR,  in  Long.  77^  15'  £.  and 
Lat.  23'  39'  M. 
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CHANDANA. 


CHAIIDEBHACL. 


CHANCH,  the  Chank.     See  Sankaanra. 

CHANCHALI  KURA,  Tbl.  Achyranthes 
alternifoUa,  R,  i.  674.  Digera  muricata.  Mart 

CHANCHAL-KA-PATTAR.  Hind,  also 
Chuna  ka-pHttar,  a  liroeBtone  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Bhimbar  nallah,  and  in  the  river 
Ciienab  and  Jhilam. — Powell,  Handbook, 

CHANGHING.  Hind    Ervumlens. 

OH  ANCHARU.  Kak.  According  to  Wilson,  I  bees, — so  the  riches  of  a  good  bu  an 
a  tribe  of  savage  people  tenanting  the  forests   ficial  to  all.— ^^rck  Indica^  iL,  4Si  c 
in  the  south  of  India.  Probably  the  Chancha-    Theat,,  VoL  I !*,;>•  96. 


(Pterocarpus  santalinus).  TWSntilat? 
Syrium  mytrifolium,  gnmi  iatbeXvis 
Circars,  which  Dr.  Roxbur^  eottiet:. 
strongly  marked  varied  of  theMaliUf  b^ 
tree.  The  attractive  oatore  of  the  lufiL  7t 
is  described  in  the  aloka^  *'  Roond  t^  >& 
of  the  Chandana,  dwell  serpento,  oa  ^ 
birds,  on  its  branches  mookeyS|  oa  iu  t«r 


war,  Chansuar  or  Chanchor,  is  intended. 

CHAN'CIO.  Guz.  A  tribe  inhabiting 
Guzerat,  Kach,  and  Sind,  and  wearing  a  large 
long  pointed  turban ;  a  pirate,  a  sea  robber. 
--^WiUon, 

CHAN-CHOW.  CniN.  Dioscorea  bata- 
tas. 

CHANCHY  EOLI,  a  koli  race  from  Juna- 
ghur  in  Eattywar^  settled  as  farmers  iu  Bom- 
bay.    See  Koli. 

CHAND,  inL.  79°  8'  E.,andL.  21°  55'  N. 

CHAND,  the  last  heroic  hindoo  poet  of 
India,  was  the  author  of  the  Pirtbivi  Raj  Cho- 
han  Rasa,  containing  an  account  of  Pirthivi 
rajah,  a  Chouhone  rajput,  the  last  hindu 
prince  of  Dehli.  It  has  many  books,  of  which 
the  Kanouj  Khand  contains  the  history  of 
Sanjogata  Jye  Chand  who  celebrated  the Aswa- 
medha  sacrifice  in  token  of  assumption  of 
empire.     See  Jye  Chand,  Pirthivi,  Sanjogota. 

CHANDA,  in  IQ**  56' ;  79°  19',  in  E.  Herar. 
two  miles  north  of  the  Warda  river.  Mean 
height  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  town,  is 
761  feet  The  level  of  the  Godavari,  525  feet. 
The  siege  and  storm  of  it  occurred  20th  May 
1818.  Coal  has  been  found  in  its  vicinity  in 
abundance. 

CEANDABUNGA,  a  Sonthal  deity. 

CHANDAGIRI  RIVER.  See  India,  p,  324. 

CHANDAGUTTO.  See  Chandragupta.  In- 
scriptions, p.  374,  380. 

CHANDAL.      Hind.     Antiaris  innozia> 

Slume, 

CHANDALA.  H.  inhinduism,  any  low 

caste  man.  The  word  is  Sanscrit  from  chanda, 

furious,  and  ala,  to  go.  ^^     ^         ^ 

CHANDA.     Sans.,    from    Chandra,  the 

moon. 
CHANDAM.    Tbl.    Pterocarpus  santoli- 

nus,  L. 

CHANDAN.    Hnn>.  Janipems  excelsa, 

J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar.     The  Dhupri  of  Ka- 

maon,  c. 

CHAND  AN  A—?  See  Hibiscus  canna- 
binus. 

CHANDANA.  Hind.  Beno.  Maleal. 
Sandalwood.  Santalum  album,  Linn.  In  Te- 
lugu,  Chandanapu  Chettn.  This  is  the  white  or 
true  sandaltwhich  grows  in  Mysore  and  Canara; 
the  Rakta  Chandana  is  the  red  sanders  wood 
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CHANDAPOUR,  in  L.  85*  18'  E,  L : 
N. 

CHANDAS.  See  Hindu,  Saaskni 

CHANDANAVATA.     An  a 
of  Baroda. 

CHANDANAVIBHCTI.  SeeTnf/ 

CHANDANAYATRA.  or  ChMd*e  t^ 
Sans.,  the  ceremony  of  offering  nodM; 
or  other  perfume  to  an  idoL —  fft/wiL 

CHANDAN,LAL.  Pteiocarpos 

CHANDANUM.     Tam.  Tel 
album,  Xtnn.  Sandal  wood. 

CHANDANUR,  in  long.  78*47  L< 
lat.  16*2rN. 

CHANDA  SAHIB,  a  relative  sad 
law  of  Ally  Dost— who,   in  the  earij 
the   18th  century,  from  1732  till  Li 
in  1762 — threw  himself  on  thesappcrt-| 
French  under  Dupleiz,  against  the  Bntu:! 
Mahomed  Ally.     He  was  an  able  ieadc. 
when  occupying  Seringharo,  Law, 
his  safety,  treated  with  Monaji  for  his 
but  Monaji,  on  getting  poseesaon  of  Ct, 
Saheb,  kept  him  prisoner  for  s 
in  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  and  nltimately  fzx  I 
to  death.  He  was  humane,  geiieroa9,aaii 
and  an  able  leader. 

CHAND   BIBI,  wife   of  All  AM 
king  of  Bejapur.   She  defended  Ahmadte^ 
against  the  Moghuls,  and  clothed  in 
and  veiled,  she  took  a  personal  share  di 
defence.     See  Chand  Sultan. 

CHAND  EL.  A  rajput  tribe  ipietd 
the  N.W.Provinces.  They  have  maaydiTia 
and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  M: 
in  Bundeicund.    They  claim  to  be  of 
Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  bsbk  t 
Chandeli  or  Chanderi  district    Tlicn  ait 
subdivisions  of  them  in  the  Lower  Dodx 
suffix  to  their  names  the  regal 
Rawat,  Rao  and  BM^—BiUoi,  WLE^l 

CHANDELI    A  fine   oottoo  bbnt 
from  Berar  or  Oomrawati  cotton. — MU»^ 

CHANDELLE.    Fr.   Candles. 

CHANDERBAQA.    A  river  umx  Bsr-^ 
pooree  in  Nagpore. 

CHANDERGUBLY-PLTNAM,  a  ^^-? 
780  57'  E.,  and  lat.  16o  9'  N, 

CHANDERBAUL,  in  long.  dC^  ^^   ^ 
and  Lat.  23o  9'  N. 
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CHANDOO. 


CHANDOO. 


;^^AND£RNAOOBE.    A   French    town 
-he  Hooghly  with  a  population  of  32,670. 

in  L.  22o  50'  N.,  L.  880  23'  E.,  20  miles 

•  li  of  Calcntta  and  sonth  of  Obinsara.  The 

of  railway  is  46  ft.  above  the  sea.  It    was 

a  on  the  24th  March  1757. 

HAN06UB,  in  Long.  76^  46'  E.  and 

22**  18'  N. 
'  HANDI.  H.jSilver,  fromChand,  the  moon. 
-  HANDI,  Hind.  A  suioida   See  Chaudri. 
!    BANDI.    The  last  day  of  the  month 
... ,  ushers  in  the  hinda  winter  (iurd  ritj^ 

bis  day,  nothing  but  white  vestments  and 
^  i-  r  (chandi)  ornaments  are  worn,  in  honor 
lu.e  moon  (Chandra,)  who  gives  hU  name 

le 

;;         " pale  aad  comojon  dnidge 

"Tween  maa  and  mau.  " 

.  intercalary  month   is  the  mode   followed 


for  which  it  is  prepared  by  four  processes,  in 
the  following  manner :  About  three  or  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted, 
and,  as  the  JirH  process,  a  ball  is  divid- 
ed into  two  equal  halves  by  one  man,  who 
scoops  out,  with  his  fingers,  the  soft  part  in- 
side, and  throws  it  into  an  earthen  dish  ;  fre- 
quently, during  the  operation,  moistening  and 
washing  his  hands  in  another  vessel,  the  water 
of  which  is  carefully  preserved,  into  which, 
also,  is  thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf-husks, 
when  all  the  removable  opium  is  obtained. 

In  the  second  operation,  the  husks  are 
boiled  until  all  their  adhering  opium  is 
dissolved,  strained  through  a  double  filter 
of  cloth  and  China  paper.  The  strained  fluids 
are  then  mixed  with  the  opium  that  was 
scooped  out  in  the  first  operation,  and  boiled 
down  in  a  large  iron  pot  to  the  consistence  of 
treacle.  The  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it, 
and  the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  external  application,  in  affections  of 
the  lower  bowels. 

In  the  third  operation  the  diraolvod  treacle- 
like mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong 
and  steady,  but  not  fierce  temperature,  during 
which  it  is  worked,  spread  out,  and  again 
and  again  worked  up  to  expel  the  water  but 


dndus  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their 

lary  calculations  being  by  Lunar  months, 

such  are  called  Lunar,     On  the   Asoj, 

>  is  a  procession  of  all  the  rajpoot  chiefs 

.e  Chougan ;  and  on   their  return^  a  fall 

i  is  held  in  the  great  hall  which  breaks 

irith  "  obeisance  to  the  lamp"     (Jote  ka 

m,)  whose  light  each  reverences.     When 

caudles  are  lit  at  home  on  this  day  every 

)ot,   from  the   prince  to  the  owner  of  a 

tn  (charsa)  of  land,"  seated  on  a  white  prevent  it  burning.  When  brought  to  the  pro- 

I  cloth,  should  worship  his  tutelary  divini- 1  per  consistence,  it  is  divided  into  half  a  do2sen 

md  feed    the    priests  with    sugar  and ,  lots,  each  of  which  is  spread  like  a  plaster 

'r'T^['_^^^l'y ^JL^^J^*^^^*^  on  a  nearly  flat  iron  pot,  to  the  depth  of 

from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
tben  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the 
equal  application  of  heat  One  pot  after  another 
is  then  placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly 
round,  then  reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium 
itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  This 
is  repeated  three  times,  the  time  and  proper 
heat  being  judged  by  the  workman  from  the 
aroma  and  colour.  In  this  part  of  the 
process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  demanded,  fur 
a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destroy  the 


HANDICA.    See  Kali.  Sacti. 

HANDiHARA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

HANDIL,   in   long.   86''  3'  E.    and  kt. 

69'  N. 

HANDKERA,  in  long.  77^  40'  E.  and 

27^  57'  N.     . 

HANDKUANEE,  long.  9^""  32'  E.  and 

24«  35'  N. 

HANDLO,  Ouz.  the  painted  mark  made 

women   on  their  forehead.     The  Ratna 

\  says,  '*  Dressed  iu  sisteen  garments,  a 


lan  without  a  Chandlo  does  not  appear  morning's  work  or  300  or  more  dollars  worth 


itiful." 

HANDN A.    Tetranthera  Roxbnrghii. 
SUANDNI.  Hind.  Silver  j  a  white  cloth 
Ad  on  a  carpet 

'HANDNI.  Hind.  The  practice  amongst 
hmins,  Charans,  and  others  of  wounding 
dUing  themselves,  in  order  to  extort  alms 
Miyment. —  Wilson.  See  Chandi. 
)liANDOO,  the  extract  of  opium  which 
mployed  in  opium  smoking.  The  opium, 
ent  from  Calcutta,  is  in  boxes  containing 
J  balls,  each  of  the  size  of  a  321b.  cannon 
t.  These  balls  are  enclosed  in  a  husk  of 
(pressed  poppy  leaves,  and  contain  a  cer- 


of  opium.  1  be  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  China, 
and  from  their  great  experience  are  paid  very 
high  wages. 

The  fourth  operation  consists  in  re-dissolv- 
ing this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels  till  it 
be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  the  Chandoo 
of  the  shops,  the  degree  of  tenacity  being  the 
index  of  its  complete  preparation,  which  is 
judged  of  by  drawing  it  out  by  slips  of  bam- 
boo. The  quantity  of  chandoo  obtained  from 
the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent  But, 
from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including  the 
opium  and  the  bark,  the  proportion  is  not 


quantity  of    moist    opium    inside,   but 

cb,  in  this  state,  is  unfit   for  smoking,  I  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent 
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CHANDRA. 

In  this  lengthened  seething  process,  the 
chftodoo  or  extract  becomes  less  irritating 
and  more  soporific,  the  vegetable  matter, 
the  resin  and  oil,  the  extractive  matter  and 
a  little  being  all  thrown  out  in  the  refuse 
matter.  The  quantity  of  Ghandu  obtained 
from  the  soft  opium  is  about  75  per  cent ; 
but  from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including 
the  opium  and  the  husk,  the  proportion  is 
not  more  than  from  50  to  54  per  cent  J, 
L  A.,  No,  1.  Jany.  1848.  Dr.  Little;  Came- 
ron,p.  215,  216. 

CHANDOO.  See  Kol. 

CHANDOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
L.  74°  17'  E.  and  L.  20°  21'  N.  The  other  in 
L.  87'  3'  E.  and  L.  24o  58'  N. 

CHANDOS,  a  caste  of  toddy  drawers  in 
Ceylon. 

CHANDRA-PODA.  Tel.  Argyreia  spe- 
ciosa.    Swt 

CHANDPUR)  the  name  of  many  towns  in 
India. 

CHANDFUR  Sakumbari  of  Tantia,  are 
described  by  Col.  Tod  as  desperate  robbers. 
He  saw  this  place  fired  and  levelled  in  1807, 
when  the  noted  Kureem,  Pindaree,  was  made 
prisoner  by  Sindia.  It  afterwards  cost  some 
British  blood  in  18 1 7.  Though  now  desolate, 
the  walls  of  this  fortress  attest  its  antiquity, 
and  it  is  a  work  that  could  not  now  be 
nndertaken.  The  remains  of  it  bring  to 
mind  those  of  Yolterra  or  Cortana,  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
squared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement. 
Tod's  Raj  ostium,  Vol.  /,,  p,  100. 

CHANDRA.  Tdl.  Acacia  sundra ;  Ma- 
ehilus  odoratissimus  ?  and  Tetranthera  Rox- 
burghii.  Beno,  Ophioxylon  serpentinum. 
Ltnn, 

CHANDRA,  in  hindu  mythology,  the 
moon.  Moor  tells  us  it  is  usually  a  male  deity, 
sometimes,  however,  feminine,  Chandri,  and 
in  such  character,  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  Parvati  or  Devi,  the  consort  or  Sacti  of 
Siva  than  to  any  other  goddess.  Lakshmi 
Devi^  or  simply  Devi  as  the  consort  of  Vish- 
xiu  is  often  called,  occasionally  coalesces  with 
Parvati;  and  both,  as  well  ^  Saraswati, 
spouse  of  Brahma,  may  be  identified  with  the 
moon  or  Luna.  Thus,  in  hindu  mythology, 
the  -sun  and  moou,  being  sometimes  regard- 
ed as  male  deities,  the  three  principal  female 
divinities  hold  a  similar  union  with  their  res- 
pective solar  lords.  According  to  Colenum, 
Chandra  or  Soma,  the  Moon  is  described  as 
the  male,  and  is  painted  young,  beautiful,  and 
of  dazzling  fairness,  two-armed,  and  having 
in  his  hands  a  club  and  a  lotus.  He  is  usu- 
ally riding  on  or  in  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ante- 
lope. Although  Soma  or  Chandra  is  thus 
described  as  a  male,  the  moon  is  occasionallv 
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represented  as  Chandri,  a  feiaale,  in 
character  being  visited  by  Snrya,  sheprodiutt 
a  numerous  family  called  Folinda.   h  *^ 
third  volume  of  ^e  Asiatic  Retoan^tM 
sexual  change  is  accounted  for  by  Cokd 
Wilf ord,  who  says,  when  the  obood  ia  is  u^pir 
sition  to  the  sun,  it  is  the  god  Chaodn,  U: 
when  in  conjunction    with  it,  the  gnddtfi 
Chandri,  who  is  in  that  state  feigned  to  iiu 
produced  the  Pulinda.  *'    The  moon  wis  i3> 
worshipped  as  male  and  female,  Larnu  iri 
Luna,  by  the  Egyptians^  the  men  BKrfir« 
to  it  as  Luna,  the  women  as  Luniu ;  and  u*. 
sex,  on  these  occasions,  assuming  the  drev' 
the  other.     The  hindus  have  in  their  v^iJr 
twenty-seven  lunar  mansions,  called  Naksk-a- 
ra,  or  daily  positions  of  the  moon ;  and  u.i. 
perfect  the  revolutions,  some  odd  hoviLi 
required,  they  liave  added  another  not  iaciii 
ed  in  the  regular  chart     These  tweiitj-tM 
diurnal  mansions  form  the  zodiac  bari^eer: 
invented  by  Daksha,  are  personified  u  i 
daughters  of  the  deity,   and  are  thesr^ 
logical  wives  of  Chandra.     In  the  CjT. 
the  lunar  mansions  they  are  cuhoasij  r<^ 
sented   as  a  horse's  head,  a  yooi,  lu  t.  «£ 
arrow,  a  wheel,  a  bedstead,  a  home,  fct- 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  131.    HhtDiiM^j^- 
of  the  rajpoot  are  the  sama  in  nofflber  tu. 
title  as    amongst  the  Greeks   and  R'siu 
being  the  deities  who  figuratively  praide  cf-.' 
the  planetary  system.     Their  gxidea  d  ^  -i 
are  therefore  in  unison  with  the  eeeenthctr  J 
orbit  of  the  planet  named.     On  tbia  twc^* 
Chandra  or  Indn,  the  moon,  being  a  cr- 
satellite  of  Ella,  the  earth,  though  proki^ 
originating   the    name   of    the  Init  n. 
is  inferior  in  the  scale  of  Uisafnl  abod^*  - 
that  of  his  son  Budha  or  Mereuy,  vi  • 
heliacal  appearance  gave  him  importinct « 
with  the  sons  of  Vaiva,  the  sun.    Fiva-« 
poetic  seers  of  the  martial  raees  we  lean  t  -* 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  rawini  ' 
one  essentially  spiritual,  the  other  of  tiui  ' 
nature.     The  biud  inculcates  that  the  vjt  f 
who  falls  in  battle    in  the  fuifihnent  1  ^ 
duty,  "  who  abandons  life  throng  th?  ^  ' 
of  steel,"  will  now  know  no  **»eonHi  ti- 
but  that  the  unconfined    epark    (/o>^  ^ 
reunite  to  the  parent  orb.**     The  docinft*  ' 
trausmigraidon  through  a  yanety  of  W' 
forms,  may  be  considered  as  a  Mffiaso^r*^*; 
tories.    The  Greeks  and  CelU  wai»  r*' 
Apollo  under  the  title  of  Cameioe,  ^«  - ' 
according  to  Theocritas,isderivsed6woCin ' 
who  having  prophesied  the  misfortaaN  t  * - 
Heraclides  in  their  inroads  on  thePeJof*-*-'- 
one  of  them,  called  Hippotes,  akw  b.a.  *'• 
of  the  titles  of  the  Hindu  Apollo  ii  C^'* 
'  the  radiant ;'  from  coma.  *a  ray :'  sc^'- 
he  led  the  remains  of  the  IlenMi  io  coa|  - ' 
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th  Baldevft  {the  god  of  Btrengih)^  and 
idishtra,  after  the  great  international  war, 
to  the  Peloponnesus  of  Saurashtra,  they 
ire  attacked  by  the  aboriginal  Bhil,  one  of 
lom  slew  the  divine  Carna  with  an  arrow. 
16  Bbil  claim  to  be  HyvanM,  or  of  the  race 
ffya,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Maheswar  on 
I  Nerbudda.  The  assassin  of  Carna  wonld 
Qseqaently  be  Uipata,  or  detcmdant  of 
fo.  InHiuda  astronomy  Chandra  is  the 
»t  common  name  of  the  raoon.  Chandra 
Dchanga,  is  the  Ltini  solar  Kalendar. — Moor 
d,  CoUmatL  See  Saraswati ;  Snrya. 
CHANDRA,  a  sonofAtri,  and  father  of 
idhs  by  Tara.  Tara  was  the  wife  of  his 
jcker  VrihaspatL 

CHANDRA  RIVER,  unites  with  the  Bhaga 
i  is  then  styled  the  Chens  b.  In  the  parts 
Ladak,  through  which  the  Chandra  and 


der  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  Taziles  and  Forus.  Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  Alexander  (ina^amyi,  2,  vii)  direc- 
ted Ettdemot  and  Taxila  to  govern  the  country 
until  he  should  send  another  deputy.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  continued  to  re- 
tain the  charge  ;  for  after  Alexander's  death 
in  B.  C.  323,  £udeino$,  contrived  by  the 
treacherous  assassination  of  king  Porus  by 
his  general  Eumenes,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  country  (Diodorua  xiz,  5.)  Some 
few  years  later,  in  B.  C.  317,  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Eumenes,  with  3,000  infantry 
aud  5,000  cavalry,  and  no  less  than  120  ele- 
phants. With  this  force  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.  But  his 
cuntinued  absence  gave  the  Indians  an  oppor- 


aga  rivers  run,  their  banks  are  Bhot,  up  to   tunity  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  their  liberty 


iir  junction  ;  after  that,hindu.  See  Ladak 
CHANDRA  BHUNDA,  a  tribe  employed 
the  Sanderbuns,  in  the  manufacture  of 
t    See  Bunderbuns. 

CHANDRA  CHETTU.    Acacia  snndza, 
C. 

CHANDRA-DATTA,  a  name  of  a  prince 
tntioned  in  an  inscription  from  the  Kas- 
ak  mound  about  A.  D.  800.  See  Insorip- 
D8  p.  375. 

CHANDRA  DEYA,  name  mentioned  in 
opper  plate  from  Fyzabad  of  the  second 
itury  B  C.  See  Inscriptions  p.  391. 
CHANDRAGANA.  See  Inscriptions  p.  376. 
CHANDRAGUPTA,  the  Sandracottus  of 
!  Greeks,  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan 
Qasty  of  Magadha,  He  was  the  illegitimate 
I  of  the  last  Nanda  by  the  beautiful,  but 
r  caste  Mura,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
lignation  of  Maurya,  In  the  Mudra  Rak- 
^,  a  Sanskrit  drama  detailing  his  elevation, 
andra  Gupta  is»  however,  frequently  named 
i&hala,  a  term  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
dra ;  and  as  Nanda  himself  was  the  son 
I  Sndra  woman ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tt  the  celebrated  Maurya  family  were  of 
dra  extraction.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
eer,  Chandra  Gupta  led  a  wandering  life 
the  Punjab  (See  Tumour,  Introduction  to 
»  Mahawanso,  p.  xli.,  quoting  the  Tika  or 
mmentary),  and  was  most  probably  engaged 
'h  his  fellow-conn trymen  in  opposing  Alex- 
ler.  His  chief  adviser,  the  brahmin  Chan- 
fa,  was  a  native  of  Takshasila  or  Taxila, 
i  capital  of  the  Western  Panjab ;  and  it 
« in  that  country  that  Chandra  Gupta  first 
abiifihed  himself  by  the  complete  expulsion 
the  Greek  troops  left  by  Alexander  {JuHiti, 
4. — "  Auctar  libertatii  SaudroeoUus 
raC)  It  would  appear  that  the  Greek  co- 
iists  in  the  Panjab  had  first  been  placed  un- 
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was  fully  asserted  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter  of  their 
chiefs, — {Justin,  xv.  4 — ^*  PrcB/acio$  fjtu  occi- 
deraf*  ;  again  '*  Molienii  deinde  helium  adver^ 
stuprce/actosAlexandri.**)  Chandra  Gupta  was 
present  when  Porus  was  murdered.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  elevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.  Justin  attributes 
his  success  to  the  assistance  of  banditii  (Juetin 
XT.  4.-*'*  Contractu  latronibus  Indos  ad  no^ 
vitatem  regni  tolieiiavitJ'  But  in  this,  Colonel 
Cunningham  thinks  he  has  been  misled  by 
a  very  natural  mistake ;  for  the  Aratta,  who 
were  the  dominant  people  of  the  Eastern  Pan- 
jab, are  never  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata 
without  being  called  robbers,  (Laesen,  Penta- 
pot  Indica,^^**  Aratti  profecto  latrones**  and 
"  Bahici  latrones")  The  Sanskrit  name  is 
Arashtra,  the  '*  kingless,"  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Adraistte  of  Arrian,  who  places  them 
on  the  Ravi.  They  were  the  republican  de- 
fenders of  Sangala,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sanskrit  name  of  Ara$fUra,  or 
''  kinglesa."  But  though  their  power  was 
then  confined  to  the  eastern  Panjab,  the  people 
themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — ^**  Uhifiwni  tilt  quitfi  •  •  ♦  t6a  9ede$ 
8unt  Aratiorum," — Laeten,  Pentapot  Indiea^ 
from  the  MahabharaL  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  Bahika^  Jarttika,  and 
Takka ;  of  which  the  last  would  appear  to  have 
been  their  true  appellation ;  for  their  old  ca- 
pital of  Taxila  or  Takla-xUa  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  of  Alexander;  and  the  people 
themselves  still  eziet  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Panjab  hills.  The  ancient  extent  of 
their  power  is  proved  by  the  preeent  preva- 
lence of  their  alphabetical  characters,  which 
under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takni,  are  now 
used  by  all  the  hindua  of  Kaahmir  and  the 
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northern  moantains,  from  Simla  and  Sabathn  I  murdered  the  yonnger  brother  o(  Nindib; 


to  Kabal  and  Bamian.     On    these  grounds, 

Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  banditti  of 

Justin,  with  the  2\Ma,  or  original  inhabitants 

of    the  Punjab,    and  assigns    to  them    the 

honour  of  delivering   their  native  land  from 

the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  yoke.     This  event 

occurred  most  probably  about  316  B.  C,  or 

shortly  after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 

assistance  of  Eumenes.     It  was  followed  im* 

mediately  by  the  conquest  of  Gangetio  India, 

Justin   XV.  4,  and  in  316   B.  C,  the  rule  of 

Cbandra  Gupta  was  acknowledged   over  the   cessurs  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  tkiirct 

whole  northern   peninsula,  frum  the  Indus  to  (  Seleucus  turned  his  arms  towards  ihe  Etf*. 


of  Falibothra,  or  Patalipura,  B.  &  311  ui 
founded  the  Maurya  dynasty,  whcM  rt^v 
gave  a  lustre  to  the  East  Chaadngapla's  ki>{. 
dom  extended  over  the  PcrsianSi  i.e.,t» 
Easterns,  also  ihe  Peninatiia  of  Goxent,  i&l 
north  to  the  Indus,  and  south  to  the  ibmUs 
of  the  Ganges  and  Telingaoa,  the  wbilf  %\ 
Aryavarta.  his  forces  consisted  of  60f),0(» 
Infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  900  depbsti 
Subsequently,  towards  the  dose  of  tbefooiti 
oentury  before  our  eiUt  when  Aleimdcr's  8K 


the  mouth  of  the  Gkmges.  The  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  length  of  Cbandra  Gupta's 
reign,  which  some  make  thirty-four  years 
and  others  only  twenty-four.  The  Mahawanso 
gives  thirty-four  years,  the  Dipawanso  and 
the  Vayu  Purana  give  only  twenty-four 
years.  This  difference  may,  perhaps,  have  orig- 
inated in  two  distinct  reckonings  of  the  date 
of  his  accession,  the  one  party  counting  from 
the  death  uf  Nanda  Mahapadma,  in  B.  C. 
325,  and  the  other  party  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  in  B.  C.  316.  Some  assumption  of 
this  kind  is  clearly  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  different  authorities,  unless,  indeed,  we 
take  the  only  alternative  of  adopting  the  one 
and  of  rejecting  the  other.  At  this  period, 
the  capital  of  India  was  Fataliputra,  or  Fa- 
libothra, which  was  situated  on  the  Gangety 
at  the  junction  of  the  Erranabo<u  or  Alaoi 
River.  The  former  name  has  already  been 
identified  with  the  Sanskrit  Hiranyabahu,  an 


with  the  intention  of  recovering  thelndiinprr 
vinces  of  Alexander,  but  ChaDdngaptafora-J 
an  alliance  with  Seleucus,  whose  dsogkter  Li 
received  in  marriage,    fie  also  reeeiv^i  tt 
his  court  of  Palibrothra,  Megsstbeoei,  u  u 
ambassador,    and  in    return,  Chiodneipti 
sent  presents  with  an  ambassador  to  S^iii 
to  Babylon.     The    hinda    drama  of  Vati 
Bakshasha  records  the  memorable  polta! 
event     of    his    usurpation     of    pAtibr^iA. 
His  name  oocurs  in  an  inscription  at  Saat, 
also  on  one  at  Oojeiu.  Tod  says  he  vu  o<tt« 
Takshak  race.    He  died   B.   O  289.  Bi 
successor  died  B-   C.   261,   and  Aaoka '^ 
great  bnddhist  sovereign,  the  grtndson  'i 
Chandragupta,  then    succeeded.    Aaibk^ 
murdered  his  brother,  whose  son  ooenrr: 
him  to  buddhism,  was  crowned  B.  C.  Hf.  ^ 
Patalipura,  in  the  third  year  of  his  iv 
Asoka  engraved  on  rocks  numMOU  insr  * 
jtions  inculcating  bnddhist  doctrines,  erecu! 


epithet   which    has  been  applied    both   to  it    is    said    84,000  Chaitya,  itanyofwL.:: 


the  Gandak  and  to  the  Son.  But  the  latter 
name  can  only  refer  to  the  Ri-U-an  of  the 
Chinese  travellers,  which  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Ganges,  and  was  there  undoubtedly  the 
Gandak.  Indeed,  this  river  still  joins  the 
Ganges  immediately  opposite  to  Pataa — that 
is,  '*  the  city,"  or  metropolis,  as  its  proper 
name  (Patna)  implies  ;  the  junction  of  the  Son 
is  some  nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.  But 
as  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Son  once  joined  the  Ganges  at  Bakipur,  or 
Bankipur,  immediately  above  Patna,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Erranaboas  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  Son,  and  the  Alaos 
for  the  Gandak«  According  to  Megssthenes, 
Palibothra  was  eighty  stadia^  or  nearly  nine 
miles  in  length  ;  and  fifteen  stadia,  or  one 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  breadth*  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  ditoh,  and  was  enclosed 
by  lofty  wooden  walls,  pierced  with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrowa  (Arnan, 
Indica  x.  and  Strabo  xv,,  both  quoting  Megaz* 
ikenes.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  mentions  (iii. 
543-4)  that  Chandragupta  was  present  when 
Porus  was  murdered.  Uesays  he  dethroned  and 
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still  remain.  Asoka  reigned  37  yean,  aod  c 
mediately  afterwards  B.  C.  225,  the  paiti  -• 
and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  took  pboe,  '.- 
Bunsen  states  the  army  of  Asoka  sttbe  u^' 
numbers  as  those  of  Chandragupiits.^^''' 
Topa,  Gunninghamy  p-  fromS7  to  91.  B*^ 
Egypt,  iii,  544.  Tod  RajaMhan.  CaL  EfT^' 
See  Arases,  Aratta,  Asoka,  Bhattji,  Mif^ 
Inscriptions  373,  374,  375,  37d,  3U  •** 
434,  Junagurh,  Magadha,  Megsstheao,  y^'^ 
lax.  Shaman,  Vindusara. 

CHANDRAGUPTA.  A  Chouhoe  jr.? 
of  Ajmir,  grandson  of  Manikys  Pai,  <• 
lived  A.D.  695.  His  descendant,  Fh*i4  :u. 
was  the  last  hindu  prince  who  reig^-*  '* 
Indraprestha  or  Delhi. 

CHANDRA  KANTHA.  Tn.  Ka--- 
jalapa,  Z. — Rheede.  z.  75. 

CHANDRAOTI,  14  miles  from  ih  > 
ruined  city  on  the  western  faoeof  t^eArn**" 
mountains  of  Ri^pootana.     See  Chmdm  ^ 

CHANDRA  PAL  A,  the  nime  of  i  p: 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  at  Oooji.  i  •' 
1439.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  392. 
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CHANDRAPODA,  Tsl.    Argyreia  spe- 

CHANDRA  SENA,  a  ruler  at  Oojein 
oQt  A.  D.  50»  who  followed  after  Vikram- 
itya  about  100  yeara.  He  reatored  the  hindu 
igdom  to  its  entirety.  See  Kabul,  p.  438. 
CHANDRASENI  EAYA8THA,  S.  A 
\te  of  writers  in  Poona,  who  claim  to  be 
icended  from  a  raja  named  Ghandrasena, 
d  therefore  claim  to  be  regarded  in  some 
;ree  aa  Kahatriya,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
form  the  ceremonies  of  the  V  edas  ;  a  claim 
:  recognized  by  the  brahmins.  There  are 
)  divisiona :  the  Patani  Prabhu,  and  the 
want  Prabhu.  The  former  are  found  at 
mbay  and  other  towna,  the  latter  at  Goa« 
18  this  caste  whom  the  British  call  Furvoe. 

:HANDRASECHA,  the  nameof  amoun* 
)  2Q  the  N.  W«  Himalaya.     See  Kali. 
;HANDKA  YANSA,  or  Indovansa,  lunar 
e,  a  race  that  reigned  in Antarveda  and.Kaai, 

afterwards  in  Magadha  (Behar)  and  In- 
prashtha  (Delhi).  In  this  dynasty  are  in- 
led  the  kings  of  Kaai  (Benares),  the  Line 
'am  and  the  Line  of  Yadu. 

Atri MnnL 

Soma. Lunns,  the  Moon. 

Buddh Mercury,  married  Ua,  daughter 

of  the  Sun. 

Alias  or  Pururavas. 

Ayu Kings  of  Kasi,  descended  from 

him. 

Nahu8ha....Devanahusha,  Dionyaos,  Bac- 
chus (Wd.) 

Yayati Father  of    Puru  and  Yada. 

ccordiug  to  Tod,  the  following  are  syn- 
oisms  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Races: 
uddha   of   the  Lunar  Race  married  Ila, 
lister  of  Uuhwaku,  s.  1.    Tod. 
Ariachandra,  a.  L  contemporary  of  Parasu- 
i  of  lunar  line. 

fcgara,  cot.  of  Taljanga,  of  Parasurama. 
mbariaha,  cot.  of  Qadhi,  founded  Kanoig. 
i  the  line  of  Pnra  occurs  Hastin,  who 
'  Hastinapur,  and  Yichitravirya. 
du,  Som,  Chandra,  in  Sanscrit  mean  the 
I :  hence  the  lunar  race  is  termed  the 
dra  vanns  or  Indu  vanaa^  or  Soma-yansa. 


habits  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  resolved  to  create  his  new  capital  by 
means  of  the  city  of  Chandraota,the  materials 
of  which  he  used  and  compelled  all  its  people 
to  follow  the  spoils  of  their  temples  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  uninterestiog,  unhealthy  low  flat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmatty. — Tod^$ 
Travels,  p.  134.  See  Kalmuck. 

CHAN  DEB  AWUT,  descendants  of  Chan- 
dra, one  of  the  most  powerful  vassal  clans  of 
Mewar.  Ranipoora  (Bhanpoora)  was  their 
residence,  yielding  a  revenue  of  five  lacs 
(£110,000),  held  on  the  tenure  of  service 
from  an  original  grant  from  rana  Juggut 
Sing  to  his  nephew  Madbu  Sing.  Chandra 
obtained  an  appanage  on  the  Chumbul. — Tod's 
Rajaithan^  Vol,  I,  p.  261. 

CH  ANURAYANA,  a  hindu  penance  which 
consists  in  the  sinner  or  devotee  '*  eat- 
ing for  a  whole  month  no  more  than  thrice 
eighty  mouthfuls  of  wild  grains,  as  he  happens 
to  meet  with  them,  keeping  his  organs  in 
subjection.*'  The  reward  of  this  is  attain- 
ing the  same  abode  as  Chandra,  the  regent  of 
the  Moon  :  and  it  absolves  a  brahmin  from  the 
sin  of  slaughtering  a  thousand  small  animals 
which  have  bones,  or  of  boneless  animals, 
enough  to  fill  a  cart ;  and  it  is  also  the  com- 
mon penance  for  killing  a  Sudra,  a  hindu  of 
the  fourth  or  servile  class.-* Co^nnan,  p.  92. 

CHANDRIE.  Hind.  Calonyction  Rox- 
burghii. 

CHANDRIELA,  a  name  of  LakahmL  See 
Mahadevi  ;  Pali. 

CHANDRIKI-KA-JHAR.  Ophiozyloa 
species. 

CHANDROWLEE.  in  long.  83^6'  E., 
and  lat  25^  27'  N. 

CHAIJD  SULTANorBibiChand,daughterof 
the  king  of  Ahmednuggur,was  married  in  1 564 
to  Ali  Adl  Shah.  On  her  husband's  death,  she 
returned  to  Ahmeduuggur,  and  was  the  regent 
of  her  nephew,  Bahadur  Nizam  Shah.  While 
regent,  she  opposed  Akbar's  armies,  at  first 
with  success,  throughout  that  part  of  the 
Dekhan.  She  is  often  yet  mentioned  in  tradi- 
tion. In  the  dissensions  which  arose  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  people,  though 
Shahab-nd-Din,  the  author  of  the  history  of 


— Thomas^  Prinsqis  Indian  AntiquUUs.   Ahmednuggur,  states  she  destroyed  herself. 


lagadba,  Mysore,  RamB,  Pandu,  Surya. 
I ANDRAOTA.  An  ancient  town  at  the 
>f  the  Aravalli  mountains.  It  was  an- 
[y  the  capital  of  the  Pramar  rajahs.  Its 
are  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 
3ot  of  the  Aboo  mountain,  on  the  banks 
9  Buuass,  and  in  a  fine  well  wooded 
ry.  When  Ahmed,  grandson  of  Jaka, 
1  Wajeh-ul-mulk,  resolved  to  found 
edabad,  he  chose  a  site  occupied  by  a 
lunity  of  the  Bhil  race,^  whose  predatory 
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CHANDUYA,  Singhaubsi,  the  moon. 

CHANEL.   Rus.    Hops. 

CHANG.  A  deity  of  the  Assamese,  re- 
placed in  1665,  by  hinduiam 

CHANG.  Hind.  Hordeum  hezasti- 
chum. 

CHANG.    Hind.    Salix  alba. 

CHANG.  A  disagreeable  spirit,  or  rather 
beer,  used  in  Spiti. 

CHANGTHANL    Wool. 

CHANG.  Chin.  Is  a  measure  of  10  Che  or 
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Chinese  cabita  of  about   14  inches  each.— > 

Staunton*8  NarrcOhe^  p.  43,  73. 
CHANG.  BuRM.    A  fortified  city. 
CHANGA  DEVA.    The  equipage  of  this 
hindn  devotee   was  a  tiger,   but   other  holy 
men  have  adopted  the  tiger  as  a  vehicle.    A 
pious  personage  of  this  description  was  report- 
ed to  have  visited  Sri-rangapatan,   (the  city 
of  Sri   Ranga,  or   Mahadeva,   commonly  Se- 
ringapatam),   about  the  year  1797,  and,  al- 
though a  hindii,  to  have  been  hospitably  in- 
vited by  the  late  Tippoo  sultan.    He  was  at- 
tended by    ten  disciples^  and    declined  the 
royal   civilities,  saying,  a  tree  was  sufficient 
shelter  fur  him.     GhangaDeva  was  of  that 
class  which  Pandits  call   Yug-saddan  or  Yug- 
braahat,  or  Yug  Vyasa,  who,  by  estraordinarily 
pious   pains,    obtain    miraculous  longevity : 
they   prolong  their  existence,  it  is  hyperboli- 
cally    said,    to    some    hundreds     of    years. 
— Coleman,  p.  426. 

CHANGA  GUDDA.  Tel.  Sanseviera 
zeylanica. 

Cfl  ANGAL.  Hind.  ?  Champac.  Hind.  1 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Akyab,  not  plentiful. 
Wood  used  for  boats. — Col,  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CHANGALI  GADDI,  Tkl.  Panicum  oom- 
mutatum,  Nees.    P.  ciliare>  R.  i.,  290. 

CHANGALI  KOSHIU,  Tbl.  Costus, 
Sp,     C.  Arabicus,  Heyne,  129. 

CHANG-CHEN-MO.  This  place  gives  its 
name  to  a  route  of  about  16  marches  between 
Ladak  and  Eastern  Turkistan,  said  to  be  the 
easiest  from  India  to  Upper  Asia,  much 
easier  than  the  more  westerly  Kara  Koram 
route  traversed  by  Schlagintwedt  and  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from  19,000  to 
21,000  feet,  but  the  mountains  are  generally 
rounded,  and  fuel  and  grass  are  abundant  save 
at  one  stage.  Gumah  is  equi -distant  between 
Ilchi  and  Yarkund,  and  the  Kara  Eorum  route 
meets  this  route  at  Shadula. 

CHANGEABLE  ROSE.  Hibiscus  mata- 
bills. 

CHANGEZ  KHAN,  or  Jenghiz  Khan. 
Temuchin,  afterwards  known  as  Chinghiz, 
was  bom  of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  the  banks  of 
theOxon  in  1162.  He  conquered  and  ex- 
pelled Mahomed  the  Kharasmian,  and  defeated 
her  son  Jalaluddin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Aung  khan,  of  the  Keraite  Mongols, 
celebrated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Frester  John,  was  a  contemporaty  of  Chanjez 
Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous 
enemies,  he  attempted  but  failed  to  destroy. 
{JSUiot,p,  498.)  As  the  result  of  Temuchin's 
successes  against  the  nations  of  Tartary,  he 
was  saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation 
as  Chinghez  kban.  According  to  Qnatre- 
mere,  Chinghez  did  not  use  the  higher  ap- 
pellation of   Kaan   (or  Qaan),  which    was 
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adopted  by  his  son  Okkodsi  and  liii  wemn 
as  their  distinctive  title,  identical  vith  ITW^ 
the    Xaganos    of    the  Bysuitiiie  hiituojis. 
Properly  a   distinction   should  tfacrdait  S 
preserved  between    Khan»  theordinuy  u.* 
of  Tartar    chiefs,  and  whiehhas  mot  Sfml 
to  Persian  gentlemen  and  in  India  lxeoiE«  i 
common  affix  to  the  name. of  Ibhoiucu 
of  all  classes,  and  Qaan,  as  the  pecoliv  tz'js 
of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  MongoU.  Tm 
Mongol  princes  of  the  subordinate  enpim  i 
Chagatai,  Persia,  and  Bapchak,  were  auiiec 
only  to  the  former  affix,  though  the  other  z 
sometimes  applied  to  them  in  adoktioa.  Tk 
conquest  of  China  was  commeoeed  by  CL: 
ghez,  although  it  was  not  completed  forinv- 
al  generations.  Already,  in  l266,heM'j:u 
ded  Tangut,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  atn^* 
north-west  of  China,  and  extending  hepu 
Chinese  limits  in  the  eame  direeti<n.iiaii  b; 
a  dynasty  of  Tibetan  race,  which  wu^^M 
been  vassal  to  the  Kin.     This  inraic  m 
repeated  in  succeeding  yean ;  and  ia  12U :  f 
attacks  extended  to  the  empizv  of  tb  is 
itself.     In  1214  he  ravaged  their  proTisfisii 
the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  lolioviog  jc: 
took  Chingtu  or  Peking.     In  1219  be  \3iri 
his  arms  against  Western  As]%  and  oooqcs^i 
all  the  countries  between  the  Bolor  ud  ui 
Caspian  and  southward  to  the  lodoa,  ib: 
his  generals  penetrated  to  Bossia,  Arur-^i 
and  Georgia,  but  a  lieutenant,  whom  1h  ui| 
left  behind  him   in  the  East,  oootiiiaifJ :  | 
prosecute  the  subjection  of  Nocthen  iX'^\ 
Chinghez  himself,  on  hia  return  from  his  i>| 
tern  conquests,  renewed  bis  attack  on  Tcj  «| 
and  died  in  that  enterpnae  1 8th  Anguss  'C'  I 
Okkodai,  his  son  and  aacoeseor  fbUoind  cp  j  \ 
subjugation  of  China,  extingnifihedtheKau  I 
ly  in  1234,  and  consolidated  with  hii  e:r  I 
all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Qreet  Kv*  I 
After  establishing  his  power  over  thit  f^  I 
China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  amy  aai  « 
in  motion  towards  the  west    Osef^^ 
was  directed  against  Armenia,  Gtonx 
Asia  Minor,  whilst  another  grsat  boft*: 
Batu,  the  nephew  of    the   great  £hia  - 
quered  the  countries  north  of  Caaaca  < 
ran  Russia»  making  it    tnbataiy,  tai  ' 
oontinnedto  oanyfire   and  stau^^'' 
ward.    One  great  detaehmen^  nadffi 
tenant    of    Batu    entered   Pdani  Mr- 
Cracow,  foondBreelaw  in  aabMaodib" 
by  its  people,  and  defeated  with  gnet 
ter  at  Wahlstadt    near  Ligniti  (i|«^  •' 
1241)  the    troops  of    Poland,  Ifavrj. 
Silesia,  who  had  gathered  under  Daht  i ' 
of  the  latter  province  to  make  heid  ^^ 
this    astounding    flood    of  heathn 
himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  airv 
ravaging  Hongvy.    The  Idag  had  h«:  ^ 
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lack  in  hin  preparations,  and  when  even- 
ualiy,  be  made  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  his 
rmy  n'as  defeated  with  great  luss,  and  he 
scaped  with  difficulty.  Pesth  was  now 
akeu  and  burnt,  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
word.  The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and 
bcir  frightfnl  devastatious  had  scattered  fear 
h rough  Europe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz 
used  to  a  cUmax.  Indeed,  weak  and  dis- 
inited  Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot 
f  the  barbarians.  The  Pope,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
laimed  a  crusade,  and  w  rote  circular  letters, 
utthe  enmity  between  him  and  the  Emperor 
'r^dcric  II,  was  allowed  to  prevent  any  co- 
peration,  and  neither  of  them  responded  by 
iiy  thing  better  than  words  to  the  earnest 
ills  for  help  which  came  from  the  king  of 
[angary.  No  human  aid  merited  thanks 
ben  Europe  was  relieved  by  hearing  that 
le  Tartar  host  liad  suddenly  retreated  east- 
ard.  The  great  Khan,  Okkodai,  was  dead 
t  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier 
id  come  to  recall  the  array  from  Europe. 
1  \'255  anevr  wave  of  conquest  rolled  west- 
ard  from  Mongolia,  this  time  directed  against 
le  Ismaelians  or  "  Assassins"  on  the  south 
'  the  Caspian,  and  tlien  successively  against 
le  Klialifs  of  Baghdad  and  Syria.  The  con- 
usioii  of  this  expedition  under  Hulagu  may 
)  consiidered  to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Mon- 
t\  power.  Mangu  Khan,  the  emperor  then 
'S^ii^gi  snd  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
lina  in  1259,  was  the  last  who  exercised  a 
vereignty  so  nearly  universal.  His  successor, 
ubiai,  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
the  Mongol  power  in  China,  which  he 
Y)iight  entirely  inider  the  yoke,  besides  gain- 
g  conquetfts  rather  nominal  than  real  on  its 
uthern  and  south-eastern  borders,  but  he 
led  eflectively  only  in  the  eastern  regions  of 
e  great  empire,  which  had  now  broken  up 
to  four, — (1)  The  immediate  Empire  of  the 
'eat  Khan,  seated  eventually  at  Keanbalik  or 
king,  embraced  China,  Corea,  Mongolia, 
anchuria,  and  Tibet,  and  claims  at  least  over 
inking  and  countries  on  the  Ava  frontier; 
)  the  Chagatai  Khanate,  or  MiddleEmpire  of 
i  TarUrs,  with  its  capital  at  Almalik  includ- 
tho  modem  Dsungaria,  part  of  Chinese- 
rkestan,  Transoxiana,  and  Afghanistan  ;  (3) 
)  Empire  of  Kipcbak,  or  the  Northern  Tar- 
s,  founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
th  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga, 
fered  a  large  part  of  Russia,  the  country 
rth  of  Caucasus,  Khwarizm,  and  a  part  of 
5  modern  Siberia  ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its  capi- 
eventually  at  Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia, 
tnenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and  Khorasan. 
The  conquests  of  Changez  Khan,  and  of  his 
rcessor  Okkedai  Kban^  in  the  first  half  of 
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the  century,  brought  into  China  a  vast  in- 
flux of  Onigoor  and  Toongani  immigrants.  Ata- 
beg,  also  Atabak,  in  ancient  Persia,  was  an 
officer  or  prince^  ruler  of  a  province.  Lu- 
ristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  territory 
so  ruled,  until  Changhez  Khan,  with  his 
destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghul, 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaugh- 
ter,  and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan^ 
or  Hoolakoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Changhez 
Khan,  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  subdued  and  took  Bagdad,  put- 
ting to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful 
Khalifa,  He  also  employed  his  force  in 
extirpating  that  singular  and  dangerous  set 
of  desperadoes,  the  Assassins,  well-known  in 
the  annals  of  the  Crusades. — Yule^s  Catliay 
I,  cxviii.     See  Luristan. 

CHANGHAT.  See  Jews. 

CHANGKIA-KEW.  This  pass,  from  the 
great  wall  of  China,  is  in  the  province  of 
Pe-che-lee,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  that  of  Kou-pe-keou,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  crossed 
the  wall  in  1793,  and  Sir  George  Staunton 
later. — Staunton* s  Narrative^  p.  22. 

CHANGLA.  Tel.  Aucklandia  costus, 
Falconer, 

CH  ANGLO,  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of 
the  Lhopa  of  Bootan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  glossarial  peculiarity 
with  Tibetan,  but  in  other  respects  it 
is  entirely  Tibetan,  softened  and  slightly 
changed  in  phonology.  The  Changlo  dialect  is 
spoken  along  that  portion  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  valley  which  extends  from  the  Binji 
Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Doar,  or 
from  about  90^  to  the  92''  of  East  Long. 
Neither  its  northern  limit  nor  the  numbers 
speaking  it  have  been  ascertained.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  tract  occupy  the  lesser  ele- 
vation of  the  southern  Himalaya  range,  and 
are  generally  speaking  agricultural.  Their 
physical  appearance  exhibits  a  few  shades  of 
distinction  noticeable  between  them  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Sub-Himalaya.  They  are  smal- 
ler, less  muscular  and  the  hue  of  their  skiti 
possesses  a  deep  isabelline  tint.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  probably,  they  derive 
their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo  meaning 
black.---«/our;ia/ o/  the  Indian  Archiptlago, 
Nos,  IV.  and  F.,  April  and  May  1853,  p. 
192.  See  Lidia,  p.  338. 

CHANGMA,  Hind.  Populua  balsami- 
fera,  P.  nigra,  ;  also  Salix  alba. 

CHANG-MAI,  a  mode  of  spelling  Zimmay 
of  the  Laos.  It  is  also  spelled  Xieng-ma.  It  is 
on  the  Menam  river,  between  19^  and  22^  N. 
L.  See  Laos. 

CHANGO,  A  tribe  of  Hnngrung  Tartars 
occupying  378  square  miles.   See  Kuuawer. 
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CHANQPA,  a  semi-nomad  tribe  near  the 
Fangong  Tsi  pass.  They  dwell  in  their  grazing 
grounds  under  huts  fgalkol)  made  of  the  yak's 
Lair.     The  people   there  call  themselves  Bot. 

CHANG-THANG.  Tib.  On  tlie  northern 
plains  to  the  north  of  Ladak,  supposed  to  be 
the  Chata?  Sjythae  of  Ptolemy. — A.  Cunn. 
Sae  Ladak.  Shawl-goat. 

CHANI.  Tel.  Adenanthera  aculeata. 
Roxb, 

CHANJAN  WALE.  Hind.  Asparagus 
Pucjabensis. 

CHANK.     Hind.     A   harvest   ceremony 
in  several  parts  of  northern  India,  differing 
in  each  province.     After  the  heap  of  grain  on 
the  threshing  ground  has   been  raised  a  foot 
high,  a  man,  in  silence,  standing  with  his  face 
to  the  north,  a  winnowing  basket  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  hand  being   full  of  grain,  com- 
mencing  from    tiie    south,    goes  round  from 
east  to  west,  and  again  to  the  south,  pressing 
Lis   basket  against  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
This  is  repeated,,  changing  hands,  and  wlien 
complete,  he  joins   his  hands,  bows  to    the 
heap  and  supplicates  in  a  few  words,  either 
Parmeshar  or  Anna  Deota,  as, 
"Ann  Deota  ji, 
Sahes  goona  hajiye." — Elliot. 

CHANK,  also  Chanka,  Hind,  a  stamp  fixed 
on  a  stack  or  heap  of  grain.  It  is  also  called 
chapa,  from  chapna  to  print.  It  is  the  system 
of  making  an  article  over  to  the  supreme 
being,  common  in  Africa  and  the  Archipelago, 
under  the  term  **  Taboo"  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  "  Ch'hutoor"  of  the  hindii.  The  chauk, 
an  engraved  piece  of  wood,  is  impressed  on  a 
cake  of  earth.  It  has,  as  a  usual  mutto,  Akibat 
ba  khair  bad,  "  may  the  end  be  iirosperous," 
orEman  kisalamati,  '* safety  on  your  honour/' 
implying  confidence  on  the  honour  of  the 
persons  intrusted. — Elliot, 

CHANK.  See  Chank  shells. 
CHANKEE.  Malay.  Cloves.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus. 
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them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies 0^4 
lent  and  distinguished  persons.    Tbose  wLu 
from  being  taken  with  the  mollosc,  arc  ol v 
green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  iL'' 
chank,  which  is  the  dead  shell  thruvn  n;-  \ 
the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lo^tiut. 
and  consistency,  is  not  worth  tb«  frriilt  i 
to  Calcutta.     The  value  of  the  ^n^sen  di- 
depends  upon  its  size.     A  chauk  opeiiio:' 
the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-bu  .'' 
chank,  is  so  highly  prized,  as  sometimes  U)> 
for  400  or  600  or  even  1. 000  Uapeei    n 
Junj;um  religious  mendicants  and  tLi.s 
the  Veeranroosty  canie,  blow  Uiem  as  Ikc 
The   commercial   returns  show  an  exp»r:i 
tiou  from  Madras  of  ten  to  tweutj-fcurl.-j 
of  these  shells  in  one  year. 


1852- 

1853 

1854- 

1855—1856 


No. 


I 


1853  15,15,495 
1854;  24,60,727 
1855   10,84,575 

{Not  given,  sup- 
posed 7,50,000 


Total 


Ks.   H>^ 

0^..  >• 


it 


! 


59,10.777 


Ks.  iMl>' 


Sakk, 

DUK. 

Shenkn, 

Sans. 

Konk, 

£no. 

Sankba, 

Tam. 

Choncb, 

If 

Saugu, 

•  » 

iSenkham, 

Sans. 

Seukhani, 

Tbl. 

These  shells  are  species  of  the  genus  Tur- 
binella.  Common  Chank  shells  are  fished  up 
by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Jaffnapatam  in  Ceylon,  in  nbout  two 
fathoms  water,  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen, 
and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chouks 
Lave  also  been  found.  They  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  in  India,  as  they  are 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets, 
and  are  worn  as  ornaments,  for  the  arms,  leg;), 
fingers,  &c.  bv  the  liindoo  women ;  many  of 
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They  are  cUissed  as  Patty  and  Fajei.   ' 
short  and  pointed  headed,  and  Wallam^urj  • 
right-hand  chanks.     BertoLicci  lueiitiun*.  k- 1 
peculiarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fi-Ui  '• 
that  all  shells  found  to  the  northward  uf  a 
drawn    from  a    point    about  mtdwaj  i'*-- 
Manaar  to  the  opposite  cuaat  atlu'lii^^ 
the  kind  called  "patty,"  and  are  distiugua-* 
by  a  short    iiut  head,  and   all   tiiitso  fimiii 
the  southward  of  that  line  are  uf  tie  k- 
calied  '^  pajel,"  and  are  known  from  Li»J.' 
hmger  and  more  pointed  head  than tbe f>r< • 
Nor  is  there  even  an  instance  of  defiaU'Dt: - 
this  dugnlar  law  of  nature.     The*'Wa..  • 
pory  or  '  right<rhand  chauks*  areiMQDd  vf  <■«' 
kinds."     Chanka   are  alluded  to  in  Co;  • 
Indicopleustes,  and  by  Abu  Zdidia  "Vt>\:.* 
Arabes,"  showing  that  so  early  as  the  6:1   * 
tury  this  shell  was  fished  for.  Tbe  fisher;  - 
til  a  few  years  ago  oou tinned  a  Goi^nsx* 
royalty.     They  are  made  into  rings,  t<t.. 
armlets,    bracelets,    and    tbe    Saubsa 
Dacca  are  famed  for  their  pkill  in  '*'*  • 
with  the  chank  or  sank.     The  pictom^ 
figures  of  the  hindu  god  VisfauD,  alv«r 
present  him  w^ith  a  chauk  shell  in  cu  ^ 
and  a  discus    or    chakra    in  the  otii5     - 
ancient  times,  each  Indian  wanior  uci  *-< 
chank   as   a     trumpet — Rohdt  MS  ^^^   ' 
MatAfed.p.  143.  Tmnent't  SieUka  0/ i^> 
Hist.  ofCei/loH,p.  372.  See  SankaMrt.Vai- 

CH  ANN  A.  Hind.  The  polae  Cieer  c--- 
num,  called  Bengal  gram,  gran,  and  c^U  '- 
There  are  varieties  of  it,  or  other  pahr»i«*' 
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CHAODA.RATNI. 


CHAPEE. 


Bimilar  names.  Cfaenna  siya  is  black  gram, 
ind  Ohenna  Kabuli,  Kabul,  or  white  gram.  Its 
principal  use  ia  to  feed  horses  and  cattle,  but 
;he  people  of  N.  India  often  eat  it.  An  acid 
bmis  on  the  leaf  of  the  chanua,  a  mixture 
)f  oxalic  and  acetic  aoids,  which  is  used  in 
ibemical  procci^sea  and  in  the  preparation  of 
litric  and  muriatic  acids.  Cloths  spread  on 
be  plant  become  moistened  by  the  dew,  and 
Uorb  the  acid. — Elliot. 

CUANNAN,  also  Chanuni.  on  the  Cbeuab, 
cc  Populus  alba,  the  white  pophir. 

CHANNEE.  TamJ  A  tree  of  Travancore  ; 
rood  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  oil-mills, 
w  —CoL  Friih. 

CHANNI.     HINT).     Daphne  oleoides. 

CHANNY  MARAM.  Tam.1  A  tree  of 
>Avancore :  wood  of  a  brown  colour,  used 
)r  building  common  houses. — CoL  Frith. 

CHANNY  VENGAH.  Tam.]  Travancore  ; 
rood  of  light  yellow  colour,  one  to  six  feet 
I  circumference,  used  in  house  building. — 
*olonel  Ftith. 

CHANOLA-TURAI.  Hind.  Luffa,  Species. 

CHANOO.     Bkng.  Apium   involucratum, 

CHANUN.     Hind.     Populus  ciliata. 
CHANUNI.     Hind.     Populus  alba ;    the 

an. 

CHANOS  ARGENTEUS.  Bloch.  The  milk 

ih. 

CHAN-PA,  the  Tibetan  name  of  Great 
*ibet.  It  meauH  snow-land.  See  Lbassa. 

CHANSCUENa.  Malkal.  Bauhinia  to- 
lentosit. 

CHANTABURI,  one  of  the  ports  of  Siam, 
r^ibably  the  second  in  commercial  importance. 
;is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which,  though 
L>t  long  in  its  conrse,  fertilizes  a  considerable 
istrict  by  its  inundations  during  the  rainy 
»8on.  The  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Chan- 
buri  present  all  the  appearance  of  a  colos- 
il   lion  coachant. — Bowring*s    Siam,    Vol. 

p.  25. 

CHANTABURI,  which  means  the  nutmeg 
)untry,  is  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  Siam 
hose  defiles  are  held  by  the  Xong  or  Ching, 
bo  are  said  to  be  au  offshoot  from  the  Karen. 
be  wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  the   produce 

wild  bees  of  gigantic  size,  which  build  their 
lis  on  the  top  branches  of  trees  at  the  height 

J  oO  feet. 

CHAN-YO  OE  CHAN-YU,  Chin.  Dioa- 
^rea  batatas. 

CHANZ,  a  pass  leading  from  Kashmir  to 
ibet.     It  is  alsi)  called  Sang-i.Safed« 

CHAODA-RATNI,  in  hindu  mythology, 
urteen  precious  articles, called  gems,  obtain. 
i  by  chorning  the  ocean.  The  second  in. 
irnation  of  Vishnu  was  in  the  form  of  a 
noise,  faenee  koown  as  the  Kurma  avatar. 
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Tho  principal  incident  iu  it  was  the  churning 
of  the  ocean,  with  the  huge  mountain  Mandara, 
as  a  Chum-rod,  using  the  great  serpen t  Sesha 
as  a  churning  rope,  while  Vishnu,  in  the  form 
of  a  tortoise,  sustained  the  vast  load.  The 
produce  was  the  fourteen  precious  articles  (or 
gems),  the  chaoda-ratni,  or  more  classically 
the  chatur  desa  ratua,  one  of  which  was  medi- 
cine, another  poison.     See  Vishnu. 

CHAOLMOOGRA,  also  Pctarcura,  Hind* 
Chaulmoogra  odorata. 

CHaO-M£-DO»  also  Chao-mo-to,  a  place 
lying  between  the  great  wall  of  China  on  the 
Kiilgam  and  Selinginsky,  in  the  country  south 
of  the  Amoor.  It  is  signalized  as  the  place 
where  the  rebel  Koenr-tan  (Kal-dan)  was 
finally  defeated,  A.  D.  1696.  Kaldau  was 
uncle  to  the  reigning  prince,  Tse-van^-Rah- 
dan,  and  had  stirred  up  tbe  Eleuth  Tartars 
to  rebel.     See  Kaikas. 

CHAON,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  dogs. 
See  Canis. 

OHAONRI.  HIND.A  police  station.— ^W«e<, 
CHAORI.  This  ismade  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
shell,  and  is  the  most  ancient  ornament  of  the 
IndoScythic  dames.  It  appears  in  old  sculp- 
tures and  paintings.  In  a  very  old  Gothic 
church  at  Moissac  in  Languedoc,  the  porch, 
attributed  to  the  age  of  Dagobert,  is  the  only 
part  left.  Sculptureson  it  represent  the  conver- 
sion of  Clovis.  Some  sculptured  figures  below, 
are  of  a  distinct  age,  of  un  Asiatic  character, 
showing  the  scarf,  the  Champakulli  or  neck- 
lace, repesenting  the  buds  of  the  jessamine 
(champa)  and  chaori. — Todd  liajatthan.  Vol. 
II,  p.  284.     Seo  Chowri. 

CHAOU  seen.  The  native  name  of  Corea. 
See  Corea. 

CHAP.  Hind.  An  impression  from  a  stamp 
or  seal,  from  the  verb  Chapua,  to  stamp  or 
Heal.  The  Chinese  ''chop"  is  a  stamped  permit^ 
hence  also  the  Hindi  term  Chapa  khana,  a 
printing  press. 

CHAH.  Hind.  The  refuse  of 'tho  Jhur- 
buree,  after  the  Pala  is  beaten  from  it. — 
A7/io^. 

*    CHAPABARRY,inlong.  89o  l'E.,andlat 
W  50'  N. 

CHAFADA,  or  Chopada.  Sumat&an.  Fruit 
of  Artocarpus   integri  folia. 

CHAPANGC.  Maleal.  Csesalpiuia 
sappan. 

CHAPAN I-KARD.  Pusut.  A  woollen 
jacket. 

CHAPAR.  Hind.  A  thatch  of  straw ;  also 
roofing  slate < — EllioU 

CHAPATI.     Hind.     An  unleavened  cake 
baked  on  a  girdle,   eaten  by  the    people    of 
Hindustan. 
CHAPEAUX.     Fr.     Hats. 
CHAPEE;  a  river  near  Bholtah   in  Kolah. 
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CHAFTALIA  GOSSYFIK A. 


CBAB  AIMAC. 


CHAPEL  ISLAND,  called  by  the  Chinese 
TuDg-ting-seu,  is  iu  lat.  24®  10^  N.,  long. 
118®  13^'  E.,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
China. — Honhurgh, 

CHAFEA-LAC.  Hixd.  Sealing  wax, 
properly  sealing-lac^  as,  in  India,  wax  is  never 
80  used. 

CHAPLASHA.    Hind.    Arfcocarpus  cha-  j      CHAPARA.  SHUSHT'HEE.  Saks.  Frt* 
plasba.  chapara,  to  press,  and  shasfa-hee,  the  une  .4 

CHAPOO,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  China ; 


7000  to  9000  feet  The  tomeninm  oc  dcr.Y 
filament  on  the  under  surface  of  thelovciH 
employed  by  the  hill  people  as  tude. 
Cleghom  Punjab  Report,  p.  67-  Bmg,  Li 
Soc»  Proceedings, 

CHAPTI-LAC.     DoK.    Guz.  and  Hir. 
Shell-lac. 


capture  of,  18th  May  1842. 
CHAPAIl,a  thatch.Chapar  band,a  thatcher. 

CHAPPAR,  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  well, 
yielding  iron  sand. 

•GHAPPAR,  iu  Beluchistan.  The  valley 
of  Chappar  lies  westward  of  Ziaret,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  vicinity  of  Eelat  to  that  of 
Mungochar,  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
size  I  it  contains  the  village  of  Chappar  and 
other  small  hamlets.  See  Beluchistan. 
Kelat,  p.  488,  492. 

CHAPPATI-KI-BHAJL  Duk.  Marsilea 
quadrifoliab 

CHAPPEES,  a  river  near  Benaee  in 
Kotah. 

CHAPRA'L.\EH,  Hind*  See  Chap-ka-laa 

CHAPRASL  Hind.  A  messenger ;  from 
Chapras,  Hind,  brass,  because  all  messen- 
gers wear  a  belt  across  th^r  shoulders,  with 
a  brass  badge. 

CHAPRE,  Hind.  Cow-dung  cakes  ;  they 
are  also  known  by  the  names  of  Gobur, 
Oopla,  Gosa,  Doja,  T'hepree  and  Chot, 

CHAPRUNG,  in    long.    79**  33'  E.,  and 
lat.  31  ^  27  N.  It  is  described  as  a  large  popu- 
lous place.    When  any  man  of  property  dies, 
they  bruise  the  body  to  pieces^  bones  and  all, 
and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they  give  to  a 
large    species    of    kite,  who  devour  them. 
These  birds  are  sacred^  kept  by  the  Lamas, 
and  fed  by  them,  or  by  people  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them  :  others 
dare  not  go  near  them,   perhaps  from  super- 
stitious motives,  for  they   are  held  in  great 
fear.    This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive   to  the  priesthood ;   an  expenditure 
of  very  large  sums  (many  thousand  rupees, 
said  our  informants),  being  made  on  the  decease 
of  any  great  man,  and  the  Lamas  receiving 
presents   of  very  fine    and   expensive    caps. 
Poorer  people  are  sometimes  buried,  and  at 
others  thrown  into  the  river. — Fraaer's  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  p.  338. 

CHAPTALIA  GOSSYPINA. 

Oreoseria  lanuginosa. 

The  plant. 

Shepherd's  tinder,  Eno.  |  Sookta  Pakjab. 

The  tinder. 
Euff,  Panj.  I  Kaffeo,  Panjab. 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of 
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a  goddess. 

CHAR,  also  Char-Charoli :  M 
Buchanania  latifolia. 

CHAR,  Hind.  Valeriana  WalUchlu&;Yh 
leriana  Hardwickii  ;  Qaerciia  semecarpifoiii 
CHAR  A.  Hind.  Fodder,forage,gre«gn£, 
wheat  or  other  crop,  cut  for  forage  or  («idtf, 
also  a  truss,  a  sheafi  grass,  food  for  aaiaui 
CHARADRIUS  HIATICULABiDfedpcK 
ver  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan,  Grteiiittd. 
CHARADRIUS     CAN TIANUS.  fo 
tish  Plover  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  vatas^ 
in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PHILIPPINUSCkoi 
nor  3 '  Little  Ringed  Plover*  of  Europe  ksx. 
North  America  :  rare  iu  Britain  ;  exoeediag:j 
common  in  India. 

CHARADRIUS  PYRROTHORAX»i«'t 
common  Indian  species,  known  in  Eurupc  j 
a  straggler. 

CHARACHETTU.  Trl.  BadaiiBa 
latifolia,  E.  ii.  385.  Fruit  called  Cbanp^rift. 
Cham  mamidi. 

CHARAI.  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Ja&ipr.* 
ezcelsa^  J.  arborea,  Pencil  cedar. 

CHAR  AIMAK.     Aimak  is  a  MongUii^ 
Mantchu  and  Turki  word,  meaning  t  trt- 
Of  these,  there  are  in  Kabul  and  Persia  ^  r 
tribes,  the   Char  Aimak.     They  dwell  ti-i.- 
north  of  Herat  and  Kabul  in  the  mci  > 
the  undulating  country  which  in  fifimeph-* 
assumes   a  mountainous,   iu   others  a  1>'^ 
character,  and  in  some  parts  is  well  viUr.l 
in   others  bleak  and  rough,  formiagavi?'? 
shed    of    two    natural   divisions,  from  *-> 
western  of   which   flows  the  Mor^^b.  t- 
Tnjend   and   the  Farrah-rnd,  and  fnas  > ' 
eastern,    the    Helmund,    the    sontlKsi:' 
feeders  of  the    Oxus   and  the  north-ve^  * 
feeders  of  the  Kabul  river.    It  is  &(i  ^'- 
Timur,  exasperated  at  the  depredatiaai*' 
mitted  by  the  people  inhabitmg  Mtnfivf-^ 
sooth  of  the  Caspian,  transported  tbe*--' 
of  tbem  into  the  mountains  situated  be^v-- 
India  and  Persia.    The  desoendaoti  i<'»^ 
people  form  the  four  tribes  or  Ainuk-  ^ ' 
are  also  caUed  Firoz  Kobi,  after  tk  ^" 
of  that  name  (situated  about  azty-thm:*  * 
from  Teheran),  where  they  wen  defcitf  i »' 
taken  captives   by   Timor.    Aooxdivt 
Latham,  the  Aimak  are  of  the  Simai  5«f  * 
mahomedansi  and  are  in  number  foor,  ^ 
!  U8 


CHARAN. 


CHABAN. 


e  Timuni,  the  Hanra,  the  Zari,  and  the 
jnari.  The  Timari  and  the  Hazara  Jie  be- 
nd the  boundaries  of  Kabul,  and  are  subject 
Persia.  Vambery  says  that  the  four  tribes 
i  the  Timarif  Teimeni,  Feroz  Kohi  and 
mshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of  Iranian 
igiu  and  speak  Persian.  The  Timuri 
reli  about  Gorian  and  Kah'san,  the  Teime- 
froia  Karrukh  Ut  Sabzwar  ;  the  Feroz  Kohi 
u*  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  on  the  shores 
tbe  Murghab.  In  their  reverence  fur  fire, 
d  ilieir  respect  to  the  East,  to  which  their 
It  doors  look,  they  retain  many  of  the  fire 
fsbipping  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
irk,  those  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan, 
ey  live  in  well  fortified  castles,  but  in 
ita  rather  than  houses,  prefer  a  despotic 
rernment^  eat  horse  flesh,  and  mix  the 
n  of  a  nut  called  Khundzik  (chesnut?) 
tk  that  of  their  wheat.  The  Aimak 
tied  in  the  13th  century  and  their 
mber  is  estimated  at  400,000. — LaihamU 
Kriptive  Eihnology.  Fetrier  Hist,  of  Af- 
IS,  p,  3.  Vambery,  Sketches  of  Central  Atia. 
» Mongols. 

OHARAITA.  DuK.  Agathotes  chirayta,  G. 
•a.  This  valuable  bitter  is  largely  employ- 
ill  medicine,  being  a  perfect  substitute  for 
i  gentian  of  Europe.  Several  plants  are, 
wever,  used  under  this  general  name.  The 
idrographis  (Josticia)  paniculata  is  one  of 
(beat  of  these,  and  the  Ophelia  elegans 
another.  See  Agathotes  ;  Andrographis  ; 
(belia  ;  Chiretta. 

CHARAKANDA.   Tel.    Colocasia  nym- 
oefolia,  Royle. 

CHARKH,  Hind.  A  wheel. 
OHARAKH  PUJAH,  religious  rites 
ongst  hindos.  When  the  sun  enters  Aries, 
^ks  from  a  lever  are  passed  through  the  skin 
It  tbe  shoulder  blade,  and  the  lever  is  made 
rise  high  in  the  air  and  revolve  with  the 
)kdd  person.  Wood  and  iron  and  snakes  are 
tsed  through  the  tongues,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
n  of  devotees  and  of  young  children.  The 
rotees  are  called  Gajan,  and  it  is  in  honour 
Siva  that  they  inflict  tortures  on  them- 
ves.  The  British  Government  about  the 
idle  of  the  19th  century  prohibited  its 
ictise  in  Britisb  India.  See  Siva. 
DHARAN,  a  sacred  race  in  the  west  of 
lia,  whose  character  and  pursuits  almost 
erable  those  of  the  Bhat  or  Bards,  and  the 
^n  of  both  is  involved  in  fable.  In  hindu 
thology,  the  Baut  or  Bhat,  the  hindu  bards, 
re  prod  need  to  amuse  Parvati,  from  the 
'ps  of  sweat  on  Siva's  brow,  but  they  sang 
praises  of  Siva  only,  which  so  offended 
rvati,  that  she  turned  them  out  of  heaven, 
I  condemned  them  to  lead  a  wandering 
upon  eartbi  to  sing  there  tbe  martial  deeds 
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of  heroes  and  the  praises  of  the  gods.  Ac« 
cording  to  another  mythology,  Mahadeva 
created  a  baid  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  his 
bull,  but  the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the 
lion,  on  which  Mahadeva,  tired  with  daily 
creating  a  bull,  formed  the  Charan>  to  be 
their  attendant.  The  Charan  was  equally 
devout  with  the  Bard,  but  of  bolder  spirit, 
and  from  that  date  the  bull  was  never  dis- 
troyed  by  the  lion.  The  Charans  of  the 
Maroo  or  desert,  in  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Indus,  are  mendicants  who  attend  at  marriages 
and  festivals,  and  threaten  to  injure  them- 
selves if  not  relieved.  Tiie  Charan  is  gene- 
rally revered,  and  follows  the  profession  of  a 
bard,  herald,  and  genealogist,  and  as  such 
is  uf  ten  taken  as  personal  security,  the  breach 
of  which  is  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
charan  or  of  some  member  of  his  family.  In 
Central  India,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  means, 
they  have  become  grain  carriers.  A  colony 
of  Chnrans  from  the  frontiers  of  Cntch  Bhooj, 
was  founded  at  Murlah,  near  Chittore,  by 
raiia  Hamir,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Mewar  \  he  had  a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand,  to 
remove  which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Hinglaz,  upon  the  coast  of  Makran, 
the  division  Orit»of  A  rrian's  geography.  The 
Marlah  Charans  are  of  the  tribe  Cucholeah, 
and  are  grain  carriers.  The  sanctity  of  iheir 
office  made  their  persons  sacred«  and  the 
immunity  extended  likewise  to  their  goods, 
and  saved  them  from  all  imposts  ;  so  that 
in  process  of  time  they  became  the  free* 
traders  of  Rajpootana.  This  community 
collectively  advanced  to  receive  Colonel  Tod 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  pro. 
cession  was  headed  by  the  village  band, 
and  all  the  fair  Ciiarani,  who,  as  they 
approached,  gracefully  waved  their  scarfs 
over  him.  It  was  a  novel  and  interesting 
scene  :  the  manly  persons  of  the  Charans,  clad 
in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the  high 
loose  folded  turban  inclined  on  one  side,  from 
which  the  mala,or  chaplet,  was  gracefully  sus- 
pended ;  the  naiques  (»r  leader?,  with  their  mas- 
sive necklaces  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  the 
pitriswur  (manes)  depending  therefrom,  gave 
the  whole  an  air  of  opulence  and  dignity.  The 
women  were  uniformly  attired  in  a  skirt  of 
dark  brown  camlet,  having  a  boddice  of  light- 
coloured  stufl^,  with  gold  ornaments  worked 
into  their  fine  black  hair;and  all  had  the  favour- 
ite Choori,  or  rings  of  hati-dant  (elephant's 
tooth),  covering  the  arm,  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  even  above  it  The  founders 
of  this  little  colony  accompanied  rana  Hamis 
from  Gnserat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
and  although  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  they 
had  not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nation- 
ality or  their  privileges  since  that  period : 
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fieitiher  in  person,  mannerR,  or  dress,  bad 
tkay  any  thing  analogous  to  tbose  amidst  whom 
tbey  dwell,  indeed,  their  air  is  altogether 
foreign  to  India,  and  ah  hough  they  have  at- 
tained a  high  place  amongat  the  tribes  of 
India,  their  affinity  to  the  ancient  Peisiau  is 
striking,  the  loose  robe,  high  tui^ban,  and 
flowing  beard,  being  more  akin  to  the  figures 
on  the  teiuplea  of  the  (yuebrcs  than  to  any  thing 
appertaining  to  theCliar-burrun  or  four  classes 
of  the  Hindus. — R^jaaihait^  Vol,  ii.  p.  622. 
See  Burd,  likat,  Kutch,  India,  p.  334,  Rajput. 

CHARAN  DASI9  a  sect  of  Vaishnava  liin- 
dus  who  worship  Krishna  and  Radha.  It  was 
founded  by  Che  ran  Das,  who  lived  in  tlie  reign 
of  the  second  Alinigirj  and  was  a  merchant 
of  the  Dhnsar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Delhi.  His 
followers  are  both  cleri<:al  and  secular.  At 
Delhi,  is  the  Samadh  nr  nionunieut  of  the 
founder. —  Wilson.     See  Hindoo. 

CHAEA-PUPPU.  Hind.  Bachanania 
latifolia. 

CHaRANQLI,  of  Salt  Range.  Boucerosia 
edulis. 

CHARAS.     See  Giarran. 

CHAllATI.  Sans.  lonidium  sniFruticosum. 

CUAUAXi  a  town  mentioned  by  Pliny,  ut 
the  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gnlf.  See  Meso- 
potamia. 

CU  AKAY,  also  Churay,  Hind.  A  knife,  any 
knife  ;  also  the  knife  of  the  AfFghan,  a  long 
single-edged  d;igger,  used  with  much  effect 
by  them.  Jt  is  about  the  size  of  the  old 
Roman  sword,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the 
Ci>urage  of  the  wielderf. — Burton's  Scinde, 
Vol.  II,  p.  267.  Pilgriinage  1,  p.  320. 

CHARAYUM.  Tam.  Arrack.  Charaya 
karan.  Maleal,  is  a  distiller  or  vendor  of 
spirituous  liquor. 

CHARKI-1  PUJA.  A  hindu  religious  festi- 
val.    See  Charakh  Pnja. 

CHAR  BAGH,  a  town  of  Lughmun.  See 
Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHARBAI,  a  town  of  Mekran.  See  Kelat 
p.  492. 

CHARBT.  Guz.  Hind.     Tallow,  fat. 

CHARBON  DE  BOIS.  Fa.  Charcoal. 

CHARBON  DE  TERRE.  Fr.  Coal. 

CHARCHARILA.  Hind.  Parmelia  Kamts- 
chadalis. 


Kolsa.  Hind. 

Cftrboue  de  legna.  It. 
Carboniuin.  Lat. 

Carbo-ligni.  ,, 

Araug-biira.  Mala?. 

Zf»Khal-i-chobi.  Pbks. 

Lippe>aTighoru.  81NOH. 

Carbou  de  lena.  Sp. 

Adapu  earn.  Tam. 
Karri.  ,, 

Bogu.  Til. 
Poibogulu.  „ 
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Zugal. 

Ar. 

Fahxn-chobi. 

Aa.?? 

Mi-tkwa. 

BUHM. 

Koela. 

DUK. 

CarboD,alsnCharc( 

sal.  En  Q 

Wood  charcoal. 

f  f 

Gharbou. 

Fa. 

GharboD  de  bois. 

Fa. 

Kholenatoff. 

Geb. 

Reine  kohle. 

tf 

Kii-e-Ia. 

Guz. 

Koela. 

HlKD. 
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In   the     south  and   soatfa  cult  d  1. 
where  coal  is  found  only  in  a  bv  jmq  ^ 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  is  gnst.  ehvou  .* 
in    great    request,     aud     atttaniiQ  ^  - 
modes  of  preparing  them  is  of  mc . '  • 
qiieuce.     In  the  penindula  of  India,  ti<  *  1] 
iiioii  native  mode  is  to  set  on  fire  a    <  || 
small  wood  and,  aft^r  allowing  it  to  lt.  t| 
some  time,  to  quench  it  either  by  «^*<t  • 
heaping  earth  upon  it ;  but  chaiet^s:  1 
pared  is  i>f  little  value  in  redocinf  r^s 
and  the  process  is  wasteful.     In  tirlx.< 
of  the  ctmiitry,  there  are  slight  difim^ 
the  mode  of  preparation,  but  all  are  :j 
and  objectionable  in  an  economies  p  jI 
view.     It  is  therefore  of  great  iinpar.. 
India  that  more  economical  modes  of  fi 
ing   charcoal  should  oome  into  gccm 
the  destruction  of  firewood   in  the  R^r 
hood  of  iron  works  being  grussly  eita*«.i 
Indeed,    between   the  loss  in  urepr. 
eharcoal   tmd  the   loss   of  beat  in  rcwi 
the  iron,  the  consumption  of  tlie  fue  • 
babiy)  at  least,  ten  times  as  great  as  n 
to  be,  inducing  great  loss  aud  in  mtfr 
rendering  useless    extensive    beds  c: 
valnable  ore.     Native  iron  sroelten  i^] 
ploy  fufl  from  one  to  three    inches  in  ci 
ter  ;  and,  to  procure  this,  they  take  »;* 
or  the  tops  and  branoh&i  of  the  Ui^ 
wood  trees,   allowing   the   trunks  to 
They  do    this    because  large  ueei  ai 
adapted  for  fuel  fi»r  native  i^meltii^g,  al 
cost  of  splitting    them    adds  greaUy  :j 
expense  ;  and,  nnless  tho  logs  be  »•;> 
inner  wood  is  not  carbonised.     Charc-a] 
be  good,  should  be  of  wood  bunied  v- 
little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sir  «ii| 
aible  and  be  black,  brittle,  easily  p'lht^ 
perfectly  insipid,  solid,  aiid  in<»dciroei 
coal    is  mostly  used  as  a    fuel,  anti  .si 
manufacture  of  gun}K>wder.  For  tbel** 
best  is  that  prepared  from  bankboits  aisJ 
stems  of  palmyra  leaves  (TeL  Tati  kiai 
The  tamarind  yields  a  g04»d  charc(«l  ^1 
same  purpose,  as  do  most  hard  woods. 
charcoal  of  the  Acacia   sundra  is  sa*a 
amongst  the  best  for  this  purpose.    F  i[ 
powder  the  root  of  the  milk  hedge,  £c| 
neriifolia,  and  of  the  Calotropaa  gtgs*: 
preferred.  At  the  Madras  Crovcrnmcbtl'l 
Mills,    that  of   the    gram   bosh,   K* 
uniflorns,     and,    in    those    of  fi«tf« 
Bombay,  theCajsnus  indicns  or  p'C* - 
stalks  are  used.  Charcoal  used  for  poY^  ' 
manufacture  is  generally    made  trm.  «*-^ 
shrubs   or     herbs,   as    Vitex,    Ojasti  > ' 
mudar,        Calotropis     gigautea    aed   1- 
kinsonia     aculeate,   the    Parkin0ODU  ^  ' 
said  to  yield  a  very  good   cbsfwsi  f -r  i^ 
I  powder,  though  the   gunpowder  cut*^'^ 
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'    )est  u  manufactured  froui  the  Sesbania 
-  ptiaca*    The  gunpowder  charcoal  used  at 
-'  Damnodah  Coal  Works  is  made  frnm  an 
ia:  the  Sikhs  employed  J  ustici  a  adhatoda, 
.  h  is  also  in  nae  all  over   India  :  at  Aden 
xVrabs  prefer   the  Calotropis,   probably, 
/   use  it  is  most  easily  procured.     Tlie  grain 
:- 11  these  plants  is  open,  whereas  in  £ug- 
. .  closer-grained   and   more  woi>dy  treeH, 
.  }iiilly  willows,  are  preferred.     In  India, 
owder    charcoal     is    also    made     from 
.Uhatoda  vasica,  A  In  us,  Butea  froudosa, 
.   brookia    oppositifolia,     Coniiis    roacro- 
a,  Daphne    oleoides,    and    Hamiltonia 
.  eolens.     In  Ceylon,  the  cashew>nut  tree 
>n8idered   the   best   sort   of     wood   for 
.    laal  for  iron  smiths,  and  is  felled  for  this 
08C  only.     With  this,  as  a  substitute  for 
.  ,the  assistance  of  a  sheep  skin  for  bellows, 
.  I  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  forge,  the  native 
M  produce  any  piece  of  iron -work,  iron 
I  and   chaunel-wurk  for  large   vessels ; 
the  brass   founder,  any   piece  of   metal, 
as  the  pintles  and  braces  for  ships  of 
tons  burden.     At  Darjeling  that  of  the 
lilt  wood  is  used    by  blacksmiths.    In 
ftul,  the  best   is   made   of  the  wood  of 
Bahang,  or   holly  leafed  oak.     In  KuUu 
Kangra   the  wood  chiefly  used  for  char- 
is    Kail>    Pinus  excelsa,   but  the  alder 
uch)   the    Alnus  Nepalensist  which  frin- 
.he  tributary  streams,  is  also  employed  for 
purpose,  as  no  bard  woods  are  avHilable. 
lighter  woods  generally  yield  lighter  and 
}   combustible  charcoals.    Nevertheless, 
dogwood  of  Britain,  the  wild  Cornel  tree, 
;h  makes  the  strongest  of  the  British  gun- 
ders  and  is  exclusively  used  for  the  pow- 
3f  the  breech  loading  fire  arms,  is  a  dense, 
paratively  heavy,  slow  growing  wood.   In 
ain,  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  dogwood, 
the  only  W(»ods  used  for  charcoal  in   the 
ernment  establishments,  the   two  former 
cannon    powder,  the  last    for  small  arms. 
'ate  makers  use  the  same  woods,  and  the 
for    the  forest    sporting    powder.    The 
;e  woods  grow  well  in  England,  but  they 
chiefly  obtained  from  Belgium,  Holland 
Sussex,  the  dogwood  selling  at  £12  to 
)  the  ton  ;  coarser  woods  are  used  for  com- 
I  blasting  powder.  There  are  many  circum- 
ices    connected  with  this  ingredient  of 
ipowder  not  yet  understood,  but  it  seems  to 
die  variations  in  it  which  caune  the  differ- 
«8  in  the  powder.  Charcoal  is  little  liable  to 
ay.  When  the  building  of  Fort  William  was 
ipleted,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
itury,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
I  in  case  of  siege  ;  and  with  this  view  an 
iruious  quantity  of  charcoal  was  buried  in 
;e  square  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  barrack 
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squares,  these  beds  being  about  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  the  siune  distance  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  About  eighty 
years  afterwards,  these  charcoal  deposits 
were  opened,  aud  although  it  appears  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  fuel  has  been 
saturated  with  water  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  its  value  and  its  powers 
of  combustion  seem  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all. 
impaired."  The  best  charcoal  fur  a  dentri- 
flee,  is  that  of  the  betel-nut.  Charcoal  possesses 
remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  as  it  resists 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  and  destroys 
the  smell  and  colour  of  many  substances. — 
Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Rohde,  Dr.  CUghom,  Mo- 
Cullocli't  Dict>,  p.  266,  Mr.  Wall's  Report  in 
G,  0.  17 th  July,  No.  1040  of  1859,  Hooker's 
Him.  Jovur.  Vol.  1 ,  page  9.  Jidye  Mat.  and 
Can.  Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart.  Quarterly  Review^ 
July  186S. 

CHAR-DANGHKH,  in  Persia,  a  mode  of 
dividing  fiehii>.  See  Dnng.%h. 

CHAR  DEH,  the  town  of  Kabul  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  gneiss  that  rises  1000 
feet  above  it.  The  town  bend»  round  it  from 
the  south-east  to  the  south-west,  where,  with 
the  dip  of  another  hill  opposite,  is  formed  the 
pass,  loO  yards  broad,  that  leads  into  Char- 
Deh.  Kabul  may  be  dei^cribed  as  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills  whose  direction  is 
from  nortli-east  to  south-west.  The  country  is 
thus  divided  into  the  plain  of  Knbul,  and  the 
Char-Deh  or  four  villages.  See  Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHAlil).  Ftt.    Beer. 

CHARDO  A  CARDER.  Fk.  Teasel. 

CHaUDIN,  in  1664  7,  travelled  through 
Persia. 

CHAREE,  a  section  of  the  Bazeegur. 

CHAGODAU,  Valeriana  Wallichiauu. 

C M  A UI.   Psishtu.    Qnercusi lex. 

CHARGOL.  HEB.  A  beetle. 

CHARI,  the  doe  of  the  Antelope  Arabica 
of  Hemprich. 

CHARI.  Hind.  Sialks  of  millet,  &c.  for 
fodder,  also  Sorghum  vulgare  ;Carex  Indica? 
Ran(j'  Chart  is  EUholtzia  polystachya. 

CUARIKAR,  a  town  in  long.  68*^  59' E. 
and  lat.  34""  28'  N.  It  is  near  Bngram,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Kabul.  From  Charikar  to 
Jellalabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Alexander,  whether  he  recrossed  the 
mountains  at  Bamian  or  at  Beghram,  march*- 
ed  by  this  route  on  India.   See  Kohistan. 

CHARIKONA  SHIM.  Bbng.  Goa  BeaD. 
Psophocarpus  or  Dolichos  tetragonolobus. 

CHARI-MARAU,  the  wood  called  ebony 
in  England  named  Acha-marm.  Nuga.gaha. 
SiNOu. — Rdye,  Mai.  and  Can.  See  Ceylon 
woods. 

CHARIOT.  The  war  chariot  is  mentioned 
in  Judges  19,  where  we  are  told  that  Sisera 
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had  nine  hundred  dbarioto  of  iron.  From  the 
Sanscrit  work  oalled  the  Dhunourveda,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  hindoos  had  war  chariots,  si- 
milar U)  those  of  Sisera.  They  are  described 
as  having  had  many  wheels,  and  to  have  con- 
tained  a  number  of  rooms.  The  war  chariot 
is  peculiar  to  the  ludo-Scythic  nations ; 
and  was  in  use  in  India  from  the  days  of 
Desaratha  and  the  heroes  <»f  the  Mahabharat, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  hindus  by  the  maho- 
medans,  when  it  was  laid  aside.  On  the 
plains  of  Goorukheta,  Crishna  became 
charioteer  to  his  friend  Arjuna.  Indeed  the 
title  Desaratha  means  a  charioteer.  The  Getic 
hordes  of  the  JazarteB,when  they  aided  Xerxes 
in  Greece  and  Darius  on  the  plains  of  Arbela, 
had  their  chief  strength  in  the  war-chariot. 
The  war-chariot  continued  tu  be  used  later  in 
the  south-west  of  India  than  elHewhere,  and 
the  Catti,  Comani,  Comari,  of  Saurashtra  have, 
to  recent  times,  retained  their  Scythic  habitSt 
as  their  mouumeutal  stones  testify,  expressing 
their  being  slain  from  their  ctirs. — Tod^s  Ra- 
jasthan.    See  Hindoo. 

CHARITRA.  SeeKomarpal. 

CHAKIZM,  according  to  Dow,  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  a  Charismian  empire 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukidset  which  ex- 
tended itself  over  Tartary  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Persian  provinces.  During  the  reign 
of  Mahomed,  Chengiz  Khan  over-ran  the 
Oharizmiau  empire. — Dow'n  Hindostan.  See 
Kharism. 

CHARJ.     Benq.     Otis  Bengalensis. 

CHAR-JATI.  Hind.  The  four  clans  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Khutri.  These  four  are  the 
Seth*  Marhota,  Khunnai  and  Kuppoor.  See 
Khutri. 

CHAREARI  MAHAL,  in  the  Panjab,  the 
portion  of  a  doab  requiring  well  irrigation. 

CHARKA.    Hind.    LeUaea,    Sp. 

GHARKH.  Hi:«D.  A  pulley  over  which 
a  water-rope  runs,  a  wheel.  The  sheave  of  a 
block. 

OHABKHA.  Hind.  Awheel,  a  cotton 
cleaning  wheel. 

GHaR-KHANEH.  Hind-  Ghequered 
muslin. 

GHARKHI.  a  kind  of  silk  of  Kabul. 

GHARKH  PUJA.  Hind.  A  barbarous  or- 
deal among  the  lower  classes  and  low 
castes  of  hindoos  of  India.  By  self-inflicted 
'wounds,  or  being  suspended  in  the  air  by 
liooks  passed  through  the  back,  individuals 
liope  to  expiate  their  sins.  See  Gharakh-prja. 

GHARKINA.  Maleal.  Boerhavia  diffusa. 

GHARKHRE.    Hind.  Garpinus  niminea. 

GHARJ^UGHOO.  Bkno.  Golocasia  anti- 
quorum. 

CHABLANQ.  A  section  of  the  Bakhtiari 
tribes. 
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GHARLOMBT,  the  Tamil  xam  '  . 
Gey  Ion  tree  which  g^ws  to  about  fiftr  :• 
high,  and  twenty  inches  in  dimneter.  1: 
very  close-grained  and  light,  and  re^erv 
some  kinds  of  mahogany.  It  is  Qy<i  - 
house- work,  &c. :  the  fruit  which  it  pn.  > 
is  of  little  value. — Edyej  CeyhtL 

GHARLWOODIA     AUSTRALIS. 
Norfolk  Island  Breadfruit,  attainn  tvoitj  !< 
in  lieight ;  it  branches  from  within  i  few  \* 
of  the  ground,  and  forms  several  heid».  r* 
flag-like  leaves,  and  long-brancbed  spk^* 
greenish  star  flowers,  sacoeeded  by  i^". 
or   bluish   purple  berries,   that  areata* 
parrots. — KeppeVs  Ind.  Arch,    Vol.  IL 
284. 

GH  ARM  A,  a  name  of  Ham,  the  eldet  *r  ■ 
Noah.  See  Kush  or  Gush. 

GHAR-MaGHZ.  HmD.  Juglsnsres^r- 
walnut,  lit.  "the   four-kemel'd  fruit'" i^i?* 

GHARMAK,   properly   Ghar  aicL  J 
the  Derajat,    are   warlike  Baluch  nd  V 
ghan  tribes,  the  most  unyielding  of  vt 3!  r 
the  Waziri,  who  con  tinned  to  resist  tk^i* 
made  by  the  British  to  restrain  tbeir ::  r  ^ 
on  the  plains.     Still  further  north  aL.' « 
are  the  numerous  tribes  of  Afgbaoi?^!.  ' 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  powetfol  Dn 
race   and   the  Tajik  tribes.    The  M^^ 
Kabul,  Persia  and  Herati  called  £iiitLC  - 
Herat  and  Afghanistan,  and  Eimak  an^i  '>' 
niak  in  the  Hazara,   dwell  north  of  K«  - 
and  Herat.    In  the  Bannu  villcy,  thffi* 
mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the  1>:''*^ 
in  Giljit  and  Ghulas.     See  Ghar  AioQi^ 

GHARMING  DENDROBIUM.  D?.  • 
bium  formosum. 

GHARMOi   also    Ghumra.    Guz.  0  ' 
Leather. 

GHARMS.  Eno. 
Tawiz,     Ab.  Hind.  Pkilb.  I  Iim,         Hl^e  '•' 
Mantram,  Sixsa  | 

Gharms  are  in  general   qm  am^^i^  ■ 
the  races  in  the  south  and  east  of  A&a«' 
amulets  are  worn  and   used  both  ts  •  ' 
for  good  and  to  work  for  evil.  Dr.  Mifc'  ■" 
minds  us  that  the  custom  of  inscribhig  i :  • 
characters  upon  the  person,  m  h»ltpar  * 
having   them  engraved   in  the  fora  '• 
amulet  or  charm,  is  of  the  most  res'^n 
quity.    The     first     meotion    m»i«  ■ 
practice   of  this  kind,  is  in  the«aM  t'^ 
who  had  a  mark  set  upon  him,  which,  ^i^ 
was  its  nature,  deuot^  the  betnr  to  hf  .«^ 
under  the  immediate  protectiflB  of  h«u«<' 
that  no    man  might  slay  him.    (X*>'- 
lar  nature  was   the  blood  epriakled  it ' 
door-posts  of  Israel  in  Egyp^  a  si^  *-*' 
the  destroying  angel  was  not  to  ntc 
inmates  being  under  the  divine  protects  r  - 
milar  preserving  token  is  refenwi  tv  id  i'  ^  - 
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4,  where  the  man  "  clothed  in  linen, "  having 
rhtiug  ink-horn  by  his  Bide»  is  commanded 
Qod  to  set  a  "  mark"  upon  the  foreheads 
Jiose  who  grieved  for  the  abominations 
Jerusalem.  *^  Behold  my  sign !"  says 
I  zxxi.  35,  according  to  the  marginal 
ding  ;  or,  "  Behold)  here  is  my  Thau " 
mystic  mark),  as  Calmet  renders  it, 
leutly  referring  to  some  distinctive 
ge  which  he  wore  ;  and  Paul,  probably, 
ding  to  some  acknowledged  sacred  sign, 
erves,  **  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me* 
/  hear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
09.''  Portions  of  SL  John's  Gospel  were 
u  by  the  early  Christiaus,  and  verses  of 
pture  were  even  placed  upon  horses. 
Dug  the  Anglo-Saxons,  gems  were  much 
emed.  King  John  had  a  large  collection, 
,in  the  sixteenth  century,  amnlets  were 
ehoused  in  large  quantities,  and  usually 
D  round  the  neck)  as  a  protection  from  pesti- 
«,  as  the  following  item  shows  :  *^  a  hnn- 
;h  weight  of  amletts  for  the  neke,  xxx' 
^"  (Gage* 8  H engrave^  155.)  Thecelebra- 
Nostradamiis  gives  the  following  extract 
1  a  MS.  poem  on  the  virtues  of  gems, 
tea  by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  four- 
th century  :  '^  The  diamond  renders  a  man 
Qcible ;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  clo- 
ut and  prudent ;  the  amethyst  resists  in- 
cation ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger  ;  the 
nnth  provokes  sleep."  (Milner^s  Seven 
rches  o/Asiay  p.  1 27*)  The  hindu  aryan  and 
aryan  races  use  them  very  largely.There  are 
lescription  oichafmSy  or  *'  muntras"  known 
roozerat,  which  are  described  in  a  series  of 
b  forming  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  or 
untra  Shastra.'*  A  charm  called  "  Maruu 
itra"  has  the  power  of  taking  away  life ; 
obun  M  untra**  produces  ocular  or  auricular 
uoDs ;  *'  Sthumbhun  Muntra"  stops  what 
n  motion ;  *'  Akurshun  Muntra"  calls  or 
;ea  present  anything  ;  '*Wusheekurun 
lira*'  has  the  power  of  enthralling  ;  and 
ichatun  Mnntra'*  of  causing  bodily  injury 
t  of  death.  (Ras,  Mala,  Hindoo  AnnaU, 
ii,  p.  403.)  Many  of  the  charms  worn  by 
loos  and  mahomedans  are  merely  to  distract 
vert  the  evil-eye.  A  not  nnfrequent  one,  in 
ness.  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  that  has 
I  combed  out  of  the  head,  to  which  is  at- 
ed  a  piece  of  the  Acorus  calamus  root,  a 
rie  shell,  a  marking  nut,  and  the  eye  of  a 
»ck's  feather.  All  mahomedans  have  faith 
larms.  In  thei?/^tiVam4iA(Section  12),  an 
Persian  work,  it  is  mentioned  that  women, 
Dg  partaritiont  derive  considerable  benefit 
1  wearing  a  charm  composed  of  certain 
edients  made  into  a  little  balL  which  must 
'  perforated  with  a  hog's  bristle."  {Ottteley'e 
teU,  Vol.  I.|  p.  227.)    Most  of  the  maho- 
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medan  pilgrims  when  moving  towards  Mecca 
have  a  charm  or  *'  tawiz"  suspended  around 
their  necks,  and  almost  all  mahomedans  when 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  bind  a  piece  of 
money  on  their  arm,  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Imam  Zamin.  In  Arabia)  the  instant  a  foal  is 
born,  a  charm  is  tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of 
black  cloth)  and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigree 
is  placed.  Many  of  the  mahomedans  of  Turkey 
and  Asia,  carry  talismans  about  with  them, 
espedally  in  war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the 
Koran,  to  which  they  attach  extraordinary  in* 
fluence,  and  with  one  mahomedan  soldier,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  a  whole  Koran  was  found 
wrapped  in  the  rolls  of  his  turban.  The  maho- 
medans put  up  charms  over  the  lintels  of  the 
doors,  on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  almost 
constantly  use  them  on  their  arms  as  amu- 
lets, for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  cast  out 
devilS)  to  ward  off  demons,  fairiesi  enchanters, 
and  to  cleanse  a  haunted  house.  In  exorcism, 
certain  names  (Ism,  sing.  I8ma,pl.)  are  used  by 
mahomedans,  the  ism-jadlali,  or  fiery  or  terri- 
ble attribute  is  used  ;  also,  the  ism  jamali,  the 
watery  or  air  attribute,  and  with  these  they 
cast  out  devils,  and  command  the  presence 
of  genii  and  demons.  Amongst  mahomedan 
women  love-philters  are  in  frequent  use,  and 
engraved  amulets  and  leaves  and  roots  of  plants* 
are  worn  by  them  to  retain  or  win  affection. 
The  Revd.  Mr.  Ward  once  saw  a  mahomedan 
woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  into  the  river, 
and  upon  inquiry,  found  that  they  contained 
some  sacred  words,  and  that  the  woman  was 
presenting  these  papers  to  the  river-saint* 
Khaja  Khizr,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief. 
Persians  consider  the  number  **  thirteen"  so 
unlucky,  that,  in  general)  they  will  not  even 
name  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
{thirUen),  they  say  Ziyad  (much  more)  or 
hech  (nothing).  Skinner's  Overland  Joum. 
Vol,  ii.,/>.  70.  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos  J^l. 
11.,  p.  71.  Milner's  Seven  Churches  of  Asia^ 
HerkloVs  Kanoon^i' Islam. 

CHAIl-MUQHZ.  PsRS.  also  Girdighan  : 
Jouz-i-roomi.    Pers.  Juglans  regia,  Walnuts. 

CHARON.  Kajpoot  priests.  See  Gharan. 

CHARPAI.  Hind,  a  sleeping  cot  or  bed- 
stead ;  literally,  four  foot. 

CH ARRAS)  the  gum  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  ;  Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  collected  in 
Nepaul,  but  that  of  Bokhara  is  most  esteemed. 
It  is  a  gum  resin,  exuding  from  the  flower 
heads  of  the  hemp  plant  and  also  from 
the  seed  when  ripe.  In  the  Punjab,  when  the 
seed  is  gathered,  the  heads  ore  rubbed  with 
the  bands,  and  the  charras  collected.  In 
other  places,  men,  clothed  with  leather  gar- 
ments, walk  about  among  the  hemp  plants 
brushing  up  against  them.    The  gum  resin 
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CHABYAKA. 


CHATGABI. 


Carte  marine,        It. 
Pate,  Mala. 

Cartas  de  marear,  Fort. 


coroea  off  and  adheres  to  the  leathers  vrhlch 
are  then  taken  off  and  carefully  scraped. 
The  fiuest  charras  is  produced  in  Yarkand 
and  Eashgar.  There  is  a  kind  of  chaiTas 
called  "  garda"  which  is  much  in  use,  and  of 
this  again  there  are  three  sorts,  *<  surkha," 
**  bhangra"  and  "  khak."—Powtir9  Handbook, 
p.  93.  EUioL 

CHARSA,  of  Ptolemy,  the  modem  Kan, 
see  Ears. 

GH  ABSA,  a  huge  bucket  made  of  hide,  for 
a  well*  See  Lao  charsa. 

CHARSUDDA.  A  town  in  the  Peshawur 
valley  near  T?hich  the  Swat  river  joins  the 
Kabul  river.     See  Ebyber,  p.  509. 

CHART.    Eng. 

Zeekartcn,  Dvt. 

Carfces  marinefl,  Fa. 

SeekarteD,  Qkr. 

Kaqsha,  Hind. 

Marine  charts  of  coasts,  seas  and  oceans* 

CHARTA.    Lat.  Paper. 

CHARIT,  the  Malayala  name  of  a  jungle- 
wood  which  grows  to  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  used  in 
building  native  vessels,  particularly  for  planks. 
It  is  not  very  durable^  and  is  of  little  value 
except  for  those  purposes.  It  is  cheap,  and 
is  easily  procured  fmm  the  banks  cjf  the 
rivers. — EdifCt  U.  and  C. 

CHARU.  Hind.  A  cake  of  rice.  See 
Yug. 

CHARU,  in  hinduiffm,  one  of  the  five  Jag- 
na,  who  consist  of  the  Bali,  Charu,  Baswadeva, 
and  ^gnihotra.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  389. 

CHARUEAR,  a  town  in  Affghanistan.  It 
was  plundered  and  burned  on  the  Srd  October 
1842. 

CHARUL,  also  Chironjl  Hind.  Charu 
Mamida.    Tkl.    Buchanania  latifolia. 

CHARULI.     Hind.  Chirongia  sapida. 

CHARU  M.     Mal.    Soda. 

CHARUNQ,  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya  in 
Lat.  31**  24',  Ion.  78*  35*.  The  Crest  of  the 
pass  is  17,348  feet.  The  pass  is  extremely 
difficult.     See  Kunawar. 

CHARVADAR,  in  Persia,  the  chief  mule- 
teer of  a  caravan,  and  generally  owner  uf  tlie 
animals.  He  employs  a  certain  number  of 
the  Ratirchi  or  mule  drivers  as  his  servants 
or  assistants. 

CHARWAHA.  A  herdsman,  a  grazier,  of 
Korth  India. 

CHARVAKA.  One  of  the  six  atheistical 
systems  of  philosophy,  current  amongst  the 
eastern  Aryan  race  in  India.  The  other  five 
are  the  Yogachara,  Sidhanta^  Wai-bashika, 
Madhyamica  and  Digambara,  all  full  of  iude 


vaka  is  from  charoot  inainuatiogi  aodnki; 
word.  See  Vidya. 

CHAR-TARI.    Hind.    Char,  fbor.  c 
yar,  a  friend,  a  sunni  mahumedtn  vk^t 
knowledges  Abu- Baker,  Omar,  OuuiittiJL 
as  the  four  legitimate  khaUfs. 

CHASA,  also  Apaynum.  Sass.  Opui 
Chasa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  kbs  ktu 
poppy  seed. 

CHASARFO,  a  yellow  earth  of  SpitL 

CHASM.  Hind.  Pxbb.  The  eye,  pruKr^;.- 
ed  tchasm.  It  is  deemed  amuDgst  eutr 
mahomedans  an  organ  of  the  body  hj  wi 
they  can  swear ;  possibly  origioating  in  tr 
old  practice  of  blinding  person*.  The  pen^a 
expressions,  *^Ba  chasm,"  and  **Bisiri:- 
chasm,"  also  the  hiudi  words  '*  OMniir  &.t 
ankh  par,'*  meaning  your  order  he  on  mj  m. 
are  usual  responses  on  receipt  of  an  vit.  i  ^ 
acknowledging  that  it  will  be  obereicLf 
penalty  of  the  head  and  eyea.  TJu  cr  h» 
is  the  chasm-i-bad  or  bad  diasm  of  tkui  - 
medans    of  Ferflia  and  India.    See  Era  l^^ 

CHASHMAL.    Hkb.     Amber. 

CHASHM-I-BAD.  Pekb.  Huk  T;. 
Evil  Eye. 

CHASHM-LEHOBAS.  Pus.  Abrcii> 
catoriiu,  Linn, 

CHASM-I-MAIOAH.  Guz.  Hiini  Fn>. 
Cat's  eye,  the  gem  so  called. 

CHaSNAK,  Cassia  absas. 

CHASNI,  a  sugar  boiler  ;  symp  of  sorv 

CHASS,  a  town  in  Manbhoon. 
-  CHASTANG.    Hind.  Faba  valgsra. 

CHASTE  TREE,  3  leaved  Vitei  tri  ^ 
— Zini?.  5  Leaved,  Vitez  negundo.— !»•> 

CHATAI.     Hind.   A  mat 

CHATA  KATTU  TIVVA.  Til  I^t^ 
cymosa,  A'oi9».  and  Sch. — Oonvolvulosbbt^- 
R.  i.  470. 

CHATANULU.  Tel.  Aceordicgt..^ 
sou,  a  class  of  sudra,  who  worship  V.:- * 
exclusively,  and  whose  oocapatioo  it  tit  v 
of  flowers.  This  seeroa  to  be  the  race  b"** 
in  the  peninsula  as  the  Satani  crStu. 
wanlu.     WiUon. 

CHATARASI  KURA.  Tiu  M- 
spergula,  X — W.and  A.  161,  M<i  «'-" 
lata  A\  i.  360 ;  Phamaoeum  MoL  /(.  il  1 - 

OHATARPUR,  see  InncriptioBs,  ^  > 

CHATEAU-MARQAUX.  Fa.  A  ^^^ 
of  claret. 

CH  ATEE.--  9  Coichoma  olUmQi. 
CHATERNI.  Hind.  Rkamoas  fmr^ ' 
CHAT6ARI,  a  frontier  disthct  U  Br» 
India,  situated  between  Desh  Dnnnsr u^  -' 
Bhutan  HUls,  ocenpied  by  the  Kaisft  - 
Borro»  of  whom  about  SO^OOO  d«eU  o  *» 
▼alley.  They  are  found  io  the  Aaam  n.  r- 
termnmte  phrases  and  containmg  a  jumble  of  and  on  its  North  and  Sooth  boida>>-^ 
atheism  and  ethics.    The  derivation  of  charu- 1  have  no  written  eharacter,  bat  a  jBge  ftft  ■- 
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CHATEIYA. 


CHATUR  MASTA. 


eir  Tocables  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
iro,  atid  aifDOst  all  the  rest  may  be  traced  to 
me  dialect  of  the  Tibetan.  See  India,  33S. 
CHATIN.  Bbng.  Alstonia  scholaris. 
CHATNAH)  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 
CHATNEY,  Chutney  or  Chetney,  a  warm 
Qdiment  in  nse  in  India. 
CHATBI.  Guz.  Hind.  Anambrella.  In 
s  native  states  of  India  the  sovereigns  grant 
I  right  to  wear  the  Ohatri,  sometimes  desig- 
^ng  the  colour,  similar  grants  are  made 
the  p?ilanquin,  shawls,  (fee. 
CHATOORBHOOJAH,  the  *  four-armed' 
inity,  a  name  ofVishnu.  In  a  deed  of  convey- 
«  by  maharao  SriJey  Singh,  this  deity  is  in- 
[ed.Thedeed  runs  thus;  At  this  time^Brother 
uii  Sing,  1  bestow  upon  thee,  of  my  own 
i  will,  the  village  and  lands  of  Jaetpoorah. 
s  donative  shall  not  look  to  rankroos 
ysical  infirmity,)  su-poot  (worthiness)  ca* 
t  (unworthiness)  your  issue  shall  enjoy 
m.  Of  this  intention,  I  call  the  four  armed 
inity  (Chfttoorbhoj)  as  witness.  You  are 
own  child  (chooroo) :  wherever  and  when- 
r  I  order,  you  will  do  my  service  .  if  you 
the  fault  be  on  your  own  head." — Tod's 
mth.  1.  610. 

IHATRA.  Hind.  Leucas  cephalotes. 
IKATRANOA,  the  game  of  chess,  so 
3d  from  imitating  the  formation  of  an  army. 
*four,'  chatur ; '  bodied*,  anga,  array  ;  of  ele 
Qts,  chariots,  horse,  and  foot.  See  Chatranj. 
as  ;  Shatranj. 

|HATR.GO-PUTR.  Hind.  The  Kayastha 
Laet  race,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  claim 
person  as  their  ancestor.  They  say  he 
the  secretary  tc  Yauia,  the  god  of  the  in- 
a1  regions* 

HATRIWAL.  Hind.  Euphorbia  helios- 
a. 

HATRIYA.  Amongst  the  Arian  hindns, 
irrior  branch  of  their  body,  taking  sncial 
:  after  the  brahmins.  Mmhu  says,  '*  to 
nd  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sticrifice, 
read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
ts  of  sexual  gratification  ;  such  are  in  a 
words  the  duties  of  a  Chatriya."  How 
soldier  race  broke  up  is  extremely 
are,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
>  of  the  races  now  in  India  can  trace 
'  lineage  to  this  tribe  of  Arians,  though 
)  of  the  rajpoot  families  doubtless  be- 
to  them  :  their  quarrels  amongst  them- 
s  led  to  their  own  destruction.  There 
to  have  been  two  brailthes,  the  Solar, 
traced  up  to  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
ir,  who  traced  up  to  Bndha,  and  Budha 
led  Ella,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku.  These 
cr  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
tninism  readily,  and  the  brahmins,  to 
iwe  them,  consecrated  by  fire  on  Mount 
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Aboo  a  warrior  body  who  still  remain,  and 
are  known  as  the  four  agnicula  rajpoot  tribes. 
A  notunnsual  spelling  of  the  word  is  EJsha- 
triya,  but  Chetriya  is  not  uncommon.  The 
third  Upa  Veda  which  was  composed  by 
Viswamitra  treats  on  the  fabrication  and  use 
of  arms  and  implements  handled  in  war  by 
the  Chatriya  tribe.  See  Vidya. 

CHATTiE.Guz.CHATAl,   Hikd.  Mats. 

CH  ATT  A -FAT.  Hind.  Leaf  of  licuala 
peltata. 

CH  ATTERPORE,  in  long.  79°  35'  E.,  and 
iat.  24°  57'  N. 

CH  ATTI.— 1  An  unglazed  earthen  pot. 

CHATTIRIYAN.  Tam.  A  man  of  the 
military  caste.  See  Chatriya. 

CHA'ITR.     Hind.     Rhamnns  virgatus. 

CHATTRAM.Tam.  Chattar,HiND  acara- 
vausery. —  Wiigon . 

CHATTRI.    Hind.     Agaricus  campestris. 

CHATU— ?  Gunny. 

CHATUR-DASI,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the 
14th  day  of  the  Lunar  Pacaha. 

CHATUR-DASL  In  the  hindu  religion, 
festivals  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the 
month  Clieyt,  in  honour  of  Cama,  the  god  of 
love.  Madana,  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire 
(camaj,  are  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love. 
The  festivals  on  the  13th  and  14th  are  called 
Madana  triodan  {thirteenth)  and  chaturdasi 
(fourteenth).  On  these  days,  the  rajpoots  of 
Oodyapnr  sing  hymns  handed  down  by  the 
bards,  ^  Hail  !  god  of  the  flowery  bow,  hail  ! 
warrior  with  a  fish  on  thy  banner,  hail  1  pow- 
erful divinity,  who  causeth  the  firmness  of 
the  sage  to  forsake  him,  Qlory  to  Madana, 
to  Cama,  the  god  of  gods  ;  to  him  by  whom 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra,  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  East  where  the  adorations  of  the  sex  to 
Cama  deva,  are  more  fervent  than  in  Oody- 
apnr, the  city  of  the  rising  sun. — Tod^$ 
HajaBtlian^  Vol,  /,  p,  577. 

CHATUR-DESA-RATNA.  In  hindu  my- 
thology, the  fourteen  articles  called  gems,  pro- 
duced by  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  This 
event  is  fabled  to  have  occurred  in  the  second 
incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of 
a  tortoise  or  Khurma,  when  the  ocean  was 
churned  by  means  of  the  mountain,  Mandara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  whirl 
the   mountain    round. 

CHATUR-MASYA.  Sansc.  Sacrifices  by 
the  Vaishnava  sect ;  of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  Vaiswadeva,  Varuna  praghasa,  Saka- 
medha,  Sunosiriya,  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
months  of  Asharh,  Kartik  and  Phalguna. 
The  attributes  of  sacrifice  are  roasted  cakes  of 
flour,  with  figures  of  sheep  made  of  flour,  to 
Viswadeva  and  Varuna,  with  vegetables  to 
Agoi  and  Indra. —  Wilson. 
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CHAULMOOGRA  ODOBATA. 

CH  ATURVEDL  Sanso.  Meaaiog  a  brah- 
min who  has  studied  the  four  vedas.  It  is 
usually  pronounced  "  Chaubi*"  Professor  Wil- 
son says  that  the  term  is  now  applied  to  a  class 
of  brahmins  who  are  not  always  of  a  literary 
character.  In  the  upper  provinces  of  India 
they  are  usually  bozersi  wrestlers,  and  the  like. 
—  WiUon. 

CHAU.  Hind.  Artemisia,  Sp,  Machilus 
odoratissimus. 

CHAUBE.  Turk.  Coffee. 

CHANDANDA  in  long.  87o  9'  E..  and 
lat.  26°  59'  N. 

CHAUDUNDI,  in  long.  86^43'  E.,  and 
lat.  ^e"  59'  N. 

OHAUQHAN,  a  game  of  Tibet,  resem- 
bling hockey,  but  played  on  horseback,  on 
a  plain  about  60  yards  broad  and  350  long, 
with  a  stone  pillar  at  each  end  as  the  gaol. 
The  ball  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cricket  ball 
and  is  called,  in  Tibetan,  Pulu.  The  stick  or 
Byntu,  is  of  the  strong  and  straight  bough  of 
the  almond-tree,  about  4  feet  long  and  let  in 
at  the  top,  and  passed  quite  through  to  the 
other  end  of  a  curved  piece  of  solid  birch 
wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  drenching 
horn.  The  game  is  mentioned  by  Baker.  It 
is  played  in  every  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladak, 
Yessen,  Chitral.  See  Chicane.  Choughan. 

CHAUHAN,  one  of  the  principal  rajpoot 
races  descended  from  Prithi  Raj,  the  last  hindu 
ruler  of  Indra-prestha  or  Dehli,  and  spread 
through  Malwa  and  Hajasthan  ;  the  principal 
families  are  the  Khichi,  Hara,  Bhadauria,  liaj- 
kumar,  Rajor,  Pratapnir,  Ghakarnagar  and 
Manchana. — WiUon* 

CHAUK.  Fr.  Quick  lime. 

CHAUKAT.  Hind.  A  window  frame  or 
a  door  frame. — Elliot. 

CHAUKNA,  in  long.  74o  1 '  E.,  and  lat.  18o 
44' N. 

CHAULAI.  Hind.  Amarantus  raangn- 
stanus ;  on  the  hills  A.  polygonoides,  a  small 
seeded  variety  of  A.  f rumen tace us  :  Lai  chaulai 
is  A.  auardana. 

CHAULARYA.    Nbp.  Borax. 

CHAULMOOGRA  ODORATA,  Gyno- 
cadia  odorata. 

Taliennoe.  BunM.  I  Petarcura  Hind. 

Cbaolmugra.  Hind.  | 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  but  there 
are  a  few  trees  about  Rangoon,  and  it  is  also 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the 
Tonghoo  forests,  though  it  must  be  consi- 
dered scarce.  In  the  Sylhet  district,  it  grows 
to'a  large  size,  equalling  the  large  size  mango 
tree.  When  full  grown  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  maple,  or  sycamore  Ace^"  pseudo' 
platanus.  It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  seed  ripens  at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  when 
the    fruit  is  gathered,  the  seed  is  carefully 
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CHAWUBA  OB  CHAURA. 

taken  oat,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  iiitifec&. 
ers  in  drugs,  at  about  five  rapeet  the  njci 
of  eighty-four  pounds.    Its  seeds  an  ua 
cinal,  being  beaten   up  with  ghee  inU)  i^r. 
mass    and    applied  three  times   a  d^  '. 
cutaneous  diseases.  They  yield  tea  per  cat. ' 
oil  by  expression,  and  it  has  bees  aioulc.j 
used.   The  seeds  have  been  recommcodei  i ' 
tape-worm,Hi!d  an  ointment,  prepared  Id-l:: 
seeds,  is  a  favourite  applicatiou  among  ui- 
practitioners  for  the  treatment  of  several  ci^ 
neous  diseases,  especially  herpes  and  ij^ 
The  expressed  oil   is  priaed  as  an  extoi. 
application  to  leprous  sores»  while  a  6  gr. ». 
of  the  seed  is  given  iiitemally  twice  &  i : 
Occasionally  the  oil  is  given  internally,  C  r 
drops  for  a  dose.     Its  wood  is  ada(rfrd  ' 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  makiog.-'^j.  F 
Jnd,  iii,  836  :  £d.  New.  PhU.  Mag.  h  t 
1856.    O'Shaughntuy^    Btng.  Fhar.k  >: 
/>r.   McClelland,  Honigbager. 

CHAU- MO,  a  secreUry  of  the  fmuct  f 
Kwang-tung.    See  Kwang-tuug-c^. 

CUAUNA,   the  name  of    a  w>k^  tj 
grows  in  Malabar.     It  resembles  theLi..' 
beech,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  f-  r  L*  '- 
work.     It  is  not  durable,  iior  is  it  cesuri. 
for  its  growth,  quality,  or  naea— iV>f,  i. 
and  C. 

C  tl  A  UNI.    Hind.     Cleome  penUpiij  . 

CHAUNSH.  Hind.     Berdiemia,  St. 

CHAUFAN  PAL,   or  Pahal,  of  KaL'  • 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  ik  i 

CHAURANiEI  SCYTHiE.  v>f  h.vf 
are  supposed  to  be  the  |jeople  of  Kbor.  i  '•  * 
tory  south-east  of  LadaJk  and  eastmrd  •< : 
Byltse. 

CHAURAPUPPOO.  Hind. 

Cbarul,  alao  Chirouji,  Unn>. 
This  is  the  seed  of  the  BuchanaDii  lit. 
removed   from  the    small  stone  or  iicrv 
the  **  achhar"  <ir    fruit  :    it  is  broj^  t 
Ajmeer  from  Kotah  :  and   to   Ma<^r2»  '  • 
Cuddapab,  the  seed  is  very  palatable  v 
tritious,  especially  when  roasted ;  is  Q^-* 
in  medicine*  and  considered  heating ;  *- 
and  a  half  costs  a  rupee.     The  fresh  tr 
very  agreeable. — Gen.  Med,  7'op^  f*/  • 
CHAVALAPURI  KADA.TKL.   ^ 
graphis  echioides,  N€e$,    W.  Ic. 

CHAWURA,  OR  CHAURA.  A  tr> 
renowned  in  the  history  of  India,  tic-' 
name  is  now  scarcely  known,  or  only  nc« 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  bard.    Of  i'*«  ^- 
says  Col.  Tod,  we  are  in  ignorance  I:fc-  - 
neither  to   the    Solar  nor  Lunar  nc^'- 
capital  of  the  Chawura  was  the  ius^  ; 
bunder,   on  the  coast  of  Saurashtra  v : ' 
celebrated    temple    of   Somnath,  viu-  r  •  * 
others  on  that  coast  dedicated  to  Bai:^- 
the  sun,  is  attributed  to  the  tribe  \it^^^^ 
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CHAVICA  ROXBUBQII. 

r  irorshippers  of  the  son.  TLeBaliabi  princes 
rere  succeeded  in  the  rule  of  Guzerat  by  tbe 
)iiaura,  who  finally  established  their  capital 
[1  A.  D.  746,  at  Auhalwara,  now  Pat  tain,  and 
lecame  oue  of  the  greatest  dynasties  of  India. 
'he  last  raja  dying  in  A.  D.  931  without  male 
iisaei  waa  succeeded  by  his  sonan-Iaw  as  prince 
f  the  lUjput  tribe  of  Salonka,  or  Chalukya, 
rbose  family  were  chiefs  of  Caliau  in  the 
)eckan,  above  the  ^hats.  From  the  compara- 
ve  uearness  of  Caliau  in  the  Coiican,  Colonel 
od  has  been  led  to  suppose  the  Salonka 
rince  to  have  come  from  thence,  but  further 
iformation  is  uiiftivourable  to  that  opinion. 
Uphinstone'i  History  of  India,  Vol,  i.,  pAOl, 
oiTs.  RaiaUlian^  VoL  i.  p.  101. 


CHAY-EOOT. 

mountains,  S.  Concan,  Bengal,  Sylhet,  and  ob 
the  banks  of  the  Irawady.  The  dried  cat- 
kins of  the  female  plant  form  the  long  pepper 
of  commerce.— /2oar6.  7.  154.  Voigt*  29  d. 
Useful  Plants. 
CHAVICA  SERIBOO.     Miq. 


Rasi,  Bali. 

Pan,  Bkng.   Dukh> 

Nag-bel,  Hind. 

Siriboo  Pepper,      ICno, 
Chambai  LaiiipaDg,HALT. 
Siri  „ 

Bitala-codi,         Malkal. 


Barg-i-Tambol,      Psas. 

Bugo,  PHlLIPRIIiES. 


Tamboli, 
Parna, 

Bulat-wala 

Vettilei, 

Tamalap^ 


Sans. 
ft 

SiMOH. 

Tam. 
Tkl. 


The  root. 
Bekh-i-Pan,     Prrs. 
CHAOUS.  Turk.  A  herald,  a  running  foot- 
man, an  interpreter.     The  word  is  supposed 
to  have  originated    the  English   phrase,    to 


CHAUKIOCUO.  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Chota     ,  u.  .       ♦!,     ^r  T •  T  .T™'    - 

fagpore,  yielding  a  hard  wOod.-Cai.   c^^.   choose,  or  cheat,  as  the    lurkish  interpreters 
i  IfiPP  ^       ^       so  frequently  misinterpret. 

CHAWA-MANU.     Tkl,     Amoora    rohi- 


x.  1862. 

CHaUSS,  in  L.  73o  59'  K,  aud  L.  18°  W 

I 

CHAUTKUNDY.  in  L.  88o  12'  E.,  andL. 
l^  10*  N. 

CHAUTI.     Hind.   Fourth. 
CHAUTNAAK,  in  L.  76^  18'  E.,  and  L. 

}o5'N. 

CHAUTSOO,  in  L.  75o  58'  E.,  and  L.  26° 

r  N. 

CaAUTTY.     See  Gum. 
CHAUVE-SOURIS.     R  See  Cheiroptera. 
CHAUVRE.     Fr.     Hemp. 
CHAUX.    Fr.    Lime. 
CHAVALAN.     Low  caste  Nairs  ?  who  are 
ihermen. —  Wilson, 

CHAVALAPURI-KADA.  Tkl.  Andro- 
raphis  echioides,  ^ees. — Justicia  ech.  B.  i. 
18. 

CHAVELA.     Maq.    Sorghum  vulgare. 
CHAVICA  BETLE.    Mio.  Box,  W.  L 

Piper  betle,  ZtiiA. 

T^  ITT       ■  ■  •  I  • 


etel  leaf  pepper,      Eno. 
rtel  vine,  ,, 

u>?  Hind. 

Btta,  Malbal. 


Vettili, 
Kammeraku, 
Nagabali, 
Tamala  paku 


Tax. 
Tel. 


II 


t» 


This  trailing  plant  is  cultivated  in  many 
^rts  of  India,  and  through  the  archipelago. 
be  people  wrap  in  it  a  piece  of  betel  nut  and 
lick  lime  and  chew  it.  It  reddens  the  saliva. 
'Roxb,  158.  Voigt,  299.    See  Betel. 

CHAVICA  ROXBURGH.    Miq. 

Piper  loogam,  Linn, 


ir-Filfil.  Arab. 

Ifil-u-danz,  Abab.  Pbbb. 
puJ,  Bkno. 

i-kbyen.  Bo  ax. 

ppili,  Dek. 

•njj  pepper,         Eng.^ 
pla  Mul,  Hiio)! 

pal,  Pippul,  Pilpul,  „ 

The  root. 
Pippula  moola. 
This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it 
;)ws  oa  the  banks  of  streams  iu  the  Circar 
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Cbabal  Jawa,     Malay. 
Tabee,  ,, 

Katta  Terpali,  Malbal. 
PippuU,  San8* 

Kri^bna,  pippnli        „ 
Tipili,  Tam.  Sing. 

Pipulu,  Pipul,       Tkl. 


tuka,  W,  and  A. 

CHAW  AT,  See  Don. 

CHAWHAITIA.  See  Kattyawar.    Miana. 

CHAWUL.  Hind.  Duk.  Rice  :  husked 
grain  of  Oryza  sativa. — Linn.  Undressed 
rice,  cleared  of  the  husk. 

CHAYA.  Sans.  A  shadow,  from  cha,  a 
covering,  or  disappearance.  See  Surya. 

CHAYA.  Beng.  iErua  lanata.  Jnss. 

CgAYANQ.  Hind.  Brassica.   Sp. 

CHAYiU-KA-YOE.  Burm.  Amoora 
rohituka.  W,  and  A, 

CHAYROOKA,  Maleal.  Capparis  Hey- 
neana. 

C H  A Y  ROOT.     Anglo-Tel. 

Emboorel  Tam.  |  Tsheri  Velloo  Tel. 

iUmmisaerem  Vayr     „    (  Cliaya  Veru  „ 

This  is  the  root  of  a  small  biennial  weed, 
the  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  extensively  cultivat- 
ed in  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula  of  India,  but 
grows  wild  and  the  SiughaleRC  prefer  tbe  wild 
plant.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855 
specimens  were  exhibited  from  Guntoor,  Masu- 
lipaUm,  Nellore,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  Madura.  The  plant  grows  in 
light  sandy  ground  near  the  sea  where 
its  roots  strike  very  deep— tbe  colouring 
matter  resides  entirely  iu  the  bark  of  the 
root^  the  inner  portion  is  white  and  useless. 
This  root  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indian  dyer,  yielding  a  red  dye  similar  to 
munjeet,  Rubia  cordifolia.  The  celebrated 
red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed  with  the 
Ohayroot.  That  of  Madura  is  considered 
superior  of  its  kind,  but  this  superiority  is 
probably  owing  to  some  chemical  effect  which 
the  water  of  the  Vigay  River  has  upon  it,  and 
not  to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dye  itself. 
Wild  chay  roots  are  shorter,  and  are  consider- 
ed to  yield  one-third  or  one-fourth  more 
colouring  matter  than  the  cultivated  root. 
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CH'HAGUIr-NUDl. 


CfHHUTTOOE* 


this  probably  arises  from  too  muob  wa- 
tering, aa  machraia  injares  the  quality  of  the 
root.  Roots  of  two  years  growth  are  prefer- 
red when  procurable.  It  is  said  that  chay- 
root  rapidly  deteriorates  by  being  kept  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship^  or  indeed,  in  any  dark  place. 
— M,  E,  «7.  R,  When  cultivated,  the  minute 
seeds  are  gathered  together  with  the  surface 
sand  and  sown  in  land  previously  prepared. 
It  is  watered,  for  a  year,  and  then  dug,  and 
sells  at  Rupees  20  the  candy  of  lbs.  600.  If 
left  longer  in  the  ground  it  increases  in  value 
and  does  not  require  further  watching. 

When  first  sown,  it  is  immediately  watered 
with  water  in  which  cow-dung  has  been  dis- 
solved. This  binds  the  surface  and  prevents 
the  seeds  being  blown  about  by  the  winds. 


CH'HAOUL-PATBE.  Beko.  Cyaucka 
pauciflomm. 

CHHAGULPUTPUTEE.  BE»o.Eapb 
bia  dracnnculoides. 

CH'H  A  J.  Hind.  A  basket  used  ic  wi- 
nowing  grain. 

CH'HAKRA.  Hind.  A  cart  or  caniar. 
without  sides  used  for  conveying  cotton.  Ttf 
*•  Gari"  has  tiidea,—EU. 

OH'HAP.  Hind.  A  stimp,  a  ml;  :r 
north  India,  the  Potdar^s  stamp.  Tbe  C1uik% 
Chop.  In  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab.  it  .1 
the  name  applied  to  a  small  bandle  t 
heap  of  thorns  about  a  foot  high.  When  lim, 
it  is  called  K.  hewa.     q.  v.  EUiaL 

CH'HAPPAR.  HiKD.  Thatch  ora  Utttrt^ 
ed  roof,  Gh'happar-Band,  a  thatcher. 


The  people   in   the  peninsula   of    India  test       CH'HATAK.     Hind.    From  che,  lii,  aa: 

the  value  of  the  root   by  mixing  some  of  the 

pounded  root  and  quick  lime  :  if  good*  the 

mixture   soon    assumes    a   fine   red   colour, 

if  the  mixture  become  pale  or  brown  or  if  no 

change  of  colour  take  place,  it  is  considered  of 

no   value.     If  a   white  colour  prevail  in  the 

inside  of  the  bark,  and  on  the  wood  we  may 

be  pretty  certain  that  the  root   is  spoiled,  a 

green  colour   is  a  sure  indication  of  its  good- 1 

ness. — Rhode  MSS.     The    outer  bark    of; 

the  roots  furnishes  the  coloring  matter  for 

the   durable   red   for   which  the  chintzes  of 


tika,  mark.    An  Indian  weight  and  mtuu? 

CH'HATHAR,  in  L.  84*  15'  E.,  tad  L 

28°  30'  N. 

CHHATIX.     Beko.    Alstooia  sd>bdr.<. 

CH^HATRA,  also  Gh'hatri,  Huri^ii^rx 
brella,  a  parasol,  a  small  omameutal  yktxj.^ 
—Elliot. 

CH'HATRAPA,  in  Baciro-Pall,  a  Satn^ 

CHHATRI,  H.  a  mau  of  the  Bedm.  •: 
military  caste  of  hindus.  WiU.  See  Cbalha 

CHAITO,    Hind,  a  canopy  of  royal^. 

India  are  famous.  Chay-root  forms  a  conHider-  j      CHHUTTOOR,     also    Chhattur,  Hm- 
able  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  It  grows  the  name  given  in  Northern  India  to  a  cfve 
spontaneously  on  light,  dry,  sandy  ground  on  !  ing  placed  on  a  heap  of  winnowed  core.  I: 
the  sea  coast ;  the  cultivated  roots  are  slender, '  from  the  Hiudee  ch*hatr,  an  umbrelli,  Pnsc 


with  a  few  lateral  fibres,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  long.  The  dye  is  said  to  have  been  tried 
in  Europe,  but  not  with  very  advantageous 
effect.  Dr.  Bancroft  suspectn  it  may  be  inj  tired 
by  the  long  voyage,  but  he  adds  that  it  cannot 
produce  any  effect  which  may  not  be  more 
cheaply  obtained  from  madder.  This  red  dye, 
similar  to  munjeet,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  southern  parts  of  India  by  the  native  dyers. 
It  is  not  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  Eu-  j 
rope,  but  seems  to  deserve  a  better  reputation 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  it  as  a  dye-stuff  in  1798,  by  a 
special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mending its  importation ;  but  Dr.  Bancroft's 
report  discouraged  its  further  importation. — 
Rikode*  M.  E.  •/•  R.  Simmonds.     See  Dyes. 

CH'HAEE,  OR  CHHAI,  Hind.  A  pad,  to 
ptevent  laden  bullocks  from  being  galled. 

CH'HAGUL-BATEE.    Bknq.    Naravelia 
Zeylanica« 

CH*HA6ULBANTEE    Bbno.    Dsemia 
extensa. 

CH'HAGULKHOORI.    Beng.   Ipomoea 
pes  caprse. 

CH'HAGUL-NUDL  Bbno.  Sphsranthus 
birtus. 
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chutr.   It  is  known  also  by  the  ummet  of  Br 
hawun  and  chank,  q.  ▼•     In  Beoarei  i:  ' 
generally   a  mere  cake   of    cow-dune ;  A** 
where,  it  is  a  shoot  of  grass,  or  a  dry  std;  ■ 
the  arhur,Cy^isiis  cajan,  with  several  (genen' • 
five)    projecting   twigs,   on   eaeh  of  vo.':.  • 
small  piece  of  00 w- dung  is  placed,  or  a  ft/tr 
of  the  Ak   or  Mudar   (Calotropis  gi^^ 
Sometimes  a  spear  is  stuck  in  the  grwio^.  • 
the  side  of  the  heap  ;  and  oometixDes  an  ^r. 
ficial  fiower  is  placed    at  a  short  disas' 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap.    The  ohj«c> . 
view   is  to   prevent  the   effect  of  an  enl  «" 
or  the  injury  which  is  8ur«  to  be  sinu^ 
from  the  praises  of  any  casual  visitor,  tf>-' 
'*  eye  biter,  "  as  an  Irishman  would  saj  *- ' 
this  strange  opinion  was  entertained  >a:. 
the  ancients  is  known  to  eveiy  ra^  ^ 
Virgil  and  Theocritus.  It  is  a  prevalent  (cv  • 
not  only  among  tbe  Scotch  and  Irish,  bi:  ^  - 
almost  every  other  nation  of  tbe  globe.  Be  • 
the   native    of  N.    India  the  ChiiDtti^r . 
devoutly  believed  to  offer  a  nx%  uit-^"^ 
against  the  disastrous  effects  ol  U»axa^<   ' 
his  Ras  or  heap  be  but  provided  with  '.i 
protection^  the  husbandman  may  sleep  »f='' 
but  as  sure  as  he  neglects  it»  ahoaid  ura 
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CH'HITUA. 


CHHOTA. 


re  fall  upon  the  grain,  h#  will  have  to  weep 
rer  the  lost  hopes  of  a  year's  laboura 
''Nam  qnoconqne  aciem  horribilem  inten- 
fiset  ibi  omnes 
Cernere    erat  subito  afflatos    langueacere 


»res. 


^'Spem  que  anni  Agrioolae  moesti  flevere  ca- 
icam.  Elliot, 

CHHAYA.  Bbko.  iSrua  lanata. 
CHHATA,  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
iropean  books  which  treat  of  hindu  astro- 
my ;  under  this  term  are  a  variety  of  ele- 
»it8,  bat  these  are  multiplied  by  mistake  in 
nsequence  of  Europeans  varyii:g  their  man- 
r  of  writing  oriental  words.  The  word 
tans  a  shadow.  In  hindu  astroiioniyi  Vishuva 
baya»  the  shadow  of  a  Gnomon,  when  the 
Q  is  in  the  Equinoctial  points.  Madhyama 
ha  ya,  the  midday  shadow  oithe  same  at 
7  other  time  of  the  year.  Sama  mandala 
hayii,  the  midday  shadow  of  the  same  when 
;  sun  is  east  or  west  of  the  Gnomon  ; 
I'haya  suta  ;  one  of  the  names  of  Saturn, 
aning  Born  from  Darknebn. 
CH'UAYA.  Hind.  A  shade,  a  spirit  The 
ide  of  a  goddess  or  deity.  In  the  hysterical 
cataleptic  seizures  which  happen  to  hindu 
rotees,  where  a  deity  is  supposed  to  take 
^session,  the  expression  used  to  denote  it,  is 
)b'baya  aya  or  8aya  aya  ;'*  and  the  body  of 
!  possessed  is  said  to  be  filled,  "  ang-bhara.'' 
DH'HRDA»  also  Chheda.  Hind.  A  des- 
cti?e  little  animal  similar  to  the  weevil 
Jandra  granaria),  from  ''  Chhedi"  Hind,  a 
e,  the  verbal  root  of  ohhedna,  to  pierce.  It 
dso  the  name  of  the  disease  which  grain 
tains  when  affected  by  the  ravages  of  this 
mtil—ENiot 

3H'H££NTA,  also  chhinta.  Hind.  From 
leentna,  to  sprinkle ;  a  field  in  which 
ta  and  linseed  have  been  sown  by  broad- 
ting,  while  the  rice  crops  are  standing  on 
ground.  When  the  rice  ia  cut,  these  crops 
left  to  grow,  and  are  harvested  in  the  begin- 
g  of  the  month  Chyte.  In  Dehli  the  term 
leeuta  is  applied  to  throwing  more  seed 
ongst  a  growing  rice  crop.  The  same 
rd  is  employed  in  Goruckpore  to  signify 
da  in  which  seed  has  been  scattered  after  a 
^le  ploughing  ;  more  particularly  at  the 
remities  of  villages,  with  a  view  to  secure 
session.— 'f^iot 

m'H££I^TA.  Hind.  A  drop  of  water, 
heentd-cheent^  pama,  spitting  of  rain, 
d'h  ki  hand!  men,  pani  ki  oh'hinti  dalna, 
»priukle  water  into  ajar  of  milk,  meaning 
Ause  unnecessary  auioyauce. — EilioU 
)HHINDn.  See  Inscriptions,  No.  46: 
}H'HITUA.  Hind.  Bioad-oast  sowing. 
iot, 
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CHHOD-TEN,  an  offering  to  a  buddhist 
deity,  a  buddhist  temple.  There  are  uu- 
roeruos  ch'hodten  in  Tibet  consecrated  to 
the  celestial  Bud'dha  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Dungten,  which  are  built  in  honour  of 
the  mortal  Bud'dhas,  and  which  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  relics,  either  real  or 
supposed.  See  Bud'dha  ;  Dungten  ;  Chaitya  ; 
Tope. 

CHHOLA.  Beno.  Cicer  arietinum. 
GHHONA.  Punjabi.  Coarse  rice. 
CHHOONCHOO  MOORMOORI.  Bbng, 
Isolepis  squarrosa. 

CH*HOR.     Hind.    Release,  Chor-chitti,  a 

deed  of  release.  Ell. 

CHHOTA.  Hind.  Small ;  hence, 
Chhotakelu,  Asparagus  racemosus: 
Chhota    Kulpa.    Borago    Indica. — Indian 

borage,    a  common  plant  grows  wild  in  many 

parts. — RiddelL 

Chhota  Lewar.  Hind,  Andromeda  fasti- 
giata. 

Clihoti  Lane,  Hind,  Suaeda  fruticosa. 

Chhoti  Manhari.  Hind,  Solanum  xantho- 
carpum. 

Chhoti  Van.  Bind,  Salvadora  Indica. 

Chhoti  (Mai)  Hind.  Tamarix  orientalis. 

Chhoto-Akundo.  Bengal  Ctdotropis  her- 
bacea. 

Chhoto-bich  taruka.  Bengal,  Argyreia 
argentea. 

Chhoto-chand,  Bengal,  Ophioxylon  serpen- 
tinum. 

Ghhot(Hloodhee«luto.  Bengal.  Oymnema 
sylvestre. 

Chhoto-genda.  Bengal,  French  Marygold. 
Tagetes  patula. 

Chhoto-gothoobee.  Bengal,  Cyperus  dubius. 

Chhoto-hulkusa,  Bengal,    Leucas  aspera. 

Chhotojalgantree.  Bengal  Panicum  re- 
pense. 

Chhoto-jam.  Bengal,  Eugenia  caryophyl- 
lifolia, 

Cohoto  jantee.  Bengal  Utricularia  diantha. 

Chhotoghunjhun.  Bengal.  Crotalaria  pros- 
trate. 

Chhoto-keruee.  Bengal,  Euphorbia  Chanss- 
syce. 

Chhoto-kirata.  Bengal.  Slevogtia  verticil- 
lata. 

Chhoto-kokshim.  Bengal  Vemonia  cinerea. 

Chhoto-kulpu*  Bengal  TrichodesmA  indi« 
oum. 

Chhoto-kut  Bengal  Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 

Chhoto-looniya.  Bengal,  Portulaca  meri* 
diana. 

Chhoto-mechheta.  Bengal,  Hemiadelphis 
polysperma. 

Chhoto-musoor.  Bengal.  Qardy  Tare* 
Ervum  hirsutum. 
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Chhoto-mntur.  BengaU  Gray  Pea.   Pisum 
satiyum.    P.  quadratum. 

Ghhoto-neelpud-mo.  Bengal,  Nympboea 
stellata. 

Chhoto-okra.  Bengaf.  Zapania  nodiflora. 

Chhoto-pan-choolee.  Bengal,  VUlarsia 
criBlHta. 

Chhoto-phootika.  Bengal.  Osbeokia  aspera. 

Chhoto-pine-natee.  Bengal*  Cyiiodon  fill- 
formis. 

Chlioto-rukta-kumbal.  BengaU  Nympboea 
rosea. 

Cbboto-sada-makbum-sbim.  Bengal,  Cana- 
valia  erytbrosperma  flore  albo. 

Cbboto-sbundbi.  Bengal.  Nympboea  edulifl. 

CH'HUTTEE.  Hind.  A  mabomedan  rite, 
bald  on  tbe  sixtb  or  seveutb  day  of  a  woman's 
confinement. — Herkl, 

CHHUTTHEH,  a  sub-division  of  tbe  Jut 
race  in  tbe  Punjab.     See  Jut 

CHAYRUKA.  Malbal.  Sju.  of  Cap- 
paris  Heyneana. 

CHE- ANN  A,  literally  six  annas,  a  class  of 
tbe  Garo,  wbo  are  rated  at  six  annas.  See 
Garo. 

CHEBIRA.  Tjbl.  Peristrophe  bicalyculata, 
Nee$.  Justicia  bic,  E.  i.  126. 

CHEBULIC  MYROBALAN.  Six  kinds  of 
Cbebnlic  myrobalans  are  used  in   India  for 
many  purposes,  all  known  aa  HeiiJeb, 
H-i-Zira,  is  tbe  fruit  dried  wben  just  formed, 

and  the  size  of  a  cummin  seed  or  Zirab. 
H-i-Javi,  tbe  fruit  dried   wben  tbe  size  of  a 

jao,  or  barley-corn. 
H-i-Zing],  tbe    fniit  dried  wben  of  a  larger 

size,  and  black  like  a  negro. 
H-i-Cbini,  larger  tban  H-i-Zingi,  and  greenisb. 
H-i-Asfar,  tbe  fruit  near  maturity  and  yellow 

Asfar. 
H-i-EabuU,  the  fruit  at  full  maturity.  Mature 

Cabul  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee  a  piece 

in  tbe   Bombay  market,  under  tbe  name 

of  Sarwar-i-Hindi. 

CHECHAR.  Hind.  Rbus  buckiamela. 

CHEGHER,  under  tbe  mabomedan  system 
of  land  tax,  lands  wbicb  bad  suffered  from 
inundation  or  excessive  rains,  tbe  rent  of  wbicb 
was  remitted  for  five  or  six  years.  See 
Khiraj. 

CHECHUA,  or  Sunkur.  Gond.  Acacia 
odoratissima. 

CHECK.  Cbecks  fit  for  children's  dresses 
and  gown  pieces  of  great  variety,  are  made 
in  tbe  Madras  Presidency,  tbe  quality  very 
good,  the  color,  tastefully  distributed*  and 
tiie  dyes  excellent — M.  E,  J,  R, 

CHEDARASI.  Tel.    Mollugo  spergula,  L. 

CHEDDULU.  Tbl.    White  Ants. 

CHEDI.  A  kingdom  in  Saurasbtra,  to 
which  Krishna  resorted  once  as  a  fugitive  and 
again  as  a  conqueror.  See  Krishna,  p.  545. 
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CtfEDU.  Tbl.  Bitter. 
CHEDUBA,  a  moderately  high  isfamd  eitai- 
ing  from  lat.  IS""  40'  to  18*  5^  N.>it8grtt: 
est  breadth  being  almost  15  miles.  Ttieuis 
are  irregular,  but  at  full  and  ebioge.  b.^'j 
water  occurs  at  ^  past  9  o'clock.  It  is  »tu- 
cauic  island,  lies  off  Arracan,  and  u  a^ict 
1,760  feet  high  ;  it  was  lifted  10  feel  upab^r/ 
the  year  A.D.  1750.  Hallatead  gives  a 
account  of  it  in  Bl.  As.  Trana.  1841,  Vol.X 
350,  It  was  taken  from  the  Barmett  on  tLi 
27th  May  lS5^.^Horsburgh.  Dr.  Bwkt.  S« 
Earth  quakes,  Ramree  or  Yambie.  VolcanDO. 

CHEDU  BADDU  DUMP  A.  Tiu  Dc« 
corea  pulchella.  K.  iii.  801.  Tbe  name  £r.. 
fies''  bitter  climbing  tuber.*'  Kot  anojmos'i 
in  tbe  forests  of  the  Many  em  Und^,  a  L^ 
country  of  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjtm. 

CHEDU  BIRA.  Tbl.  Luffa  amtn.  ^  i:! 
715. 

CHEDU  POTLA.  Tel.  Tricbw^ 
cucumerina,  L. 

CHEECHORE,  in  L.  73**  53'  E.,  ud  L 
18**  38'  N. 

CEEHEE,  a  Qujnr  tribe. 

CHEEKAR.  UiND.     Mud,  slime. 

CHEEKLEE,  in  L.  73^  10'  K,aod  L2J 
48' N. 

CHEEL,  also  Cheer.  Hind.  Finns  lot:: 
folia.  This  tree  is  plentifal  on  tbe  Lve 
bills  of  tbe  Himalaya,  but  is  seldom  f  a.  I 
in  Koonawar  ;  its  upper  limit  is  €/"*' 
feet,  and  the  country  Koonawiir  is  tooe>>v 
ted  for  it — Gapt.  Gerard, 

CHEEL.  HiKD,  a  kite.  The  word  is  %^: 
to  tbe  Haliastur  Indus,  which  is  called  ti.* 
Sankar  cheel  or  Siva's  kite,  and  ia  knimi : 
Europeans  tbe  brabmany  kite,  also  U)  t 
Milvus  ater  or  common  kite  of  India,  MftLj. 
and  East  of  Europe. 

CHEELOO  NUTEEYA.  Btxc  Ai:^ 
raiitus  polygonoides. 

CHEEMPIRI     KUTTA.    Tm,    Br 
grass. 

CHEENA-GOURA-NEBGO.  Bdg. '- 
riety  of  Citrus  bergamia. 

CHEE    NEE    BuBM.    Stinkiiig   W.. 
Eno.    This  wood,  of  mazimam  girth  4  r^- 
and  maximum  length  22\  feet,  is  almaiiri  . 
TaToy  and  Mergui.     When  seasoned,  u  a  ^ 
in  water.  The  flowers  of  this  wood  Istbl  - 
tolerably    fetid    sickening   smeU,   bc&r;  •• 
name  ;  it  is  nsed  by  the  Banncse  kt  V^  • 
tables,^.,  and  is  a  long  fibred,  tou^ «    ■ 
wben  new,  but  rots  so  readily  thai,  v^  • 
whole  tree  in  Captain  Dance's  ponevca  i- 
could  not    cut   oat   a   deont  ipecioKa.- 
Captain  Dance. 

CHEENEH,  ft  sub^TiaioAofOe  J^  t»y 

in  the  Pftnjab.    See  Jat. 
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CHEEP,  a  river  near  Gk>palpore  in  Bbopal. 

CH£CP.  Ouz.  Mother  of  pearl  shell, 
probably  a  corraption  of  the  Peraiaa  Sip  or 
Sipi,  any  shell  or  mollusk ;  a  pearl  sliell. 

CHECB,  also  Solkh,  alao  Surul,  also 
rbftiua.    Hind.     Pinus  lonj^ifolia. 

CHEER,  a  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya,  ahio 
called  Cbarir. 

CHEKUA  MELLA.  Hind.  Phyllautbus 
ongifolius. 

CKEERI,  also  Kutoja,  Sans.  Wrightia 
;atiJya6uterioa. 

CHEERI.Sans.  Mimusopshexandra. 

CUEERONJl  OIL, 
.'luruHkat«l        Hind.  I  Sarepappn  mina      Tel. 
m6  paripii  yenne  Tam.     | 

Oil  of  the  seeds  of  Buchanaiiia  latifolia. 
'he  kernelA  of  the  fruit  are  eaten  by  the 
.itives  of  India  to  promote  fatness ;  they 
buQud  in  a  straw  colored,  sweet  tiisted  and 
mpiii  oil,  whidi  is  seldom  extracted.  The 
rec  grows  plentifully  in  Mysore  and  Cudda- 
ali  — Had.  Et.  Jur.  Rtp. 

CHiiESE,  Eno. 


.aas. 


rnmagc 

Me, 

AQir. 


Kcju, 

Malat. 

Qiuijo, 

Port. 

8iir, 

RU8 

Qnoeo. 

Sp. 

Juunn  katti. 

Tav. 

JuuDugedda, 

Tbl. 

Dot. 
Fa. 
Okr> 
Grs.  Hind, 
Mal^y,  Pxrs. 
i»rroaggio  ;  Cacio,  It. 
aseus,  IjAT. 

Cheese  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
ur  tliat  used  by  Knt'opeanR  is  imported  from 
urope,  and  is  known  in  tbe  murket  by 
imes  derived  from  the  places  of  manufacture. 
id)  aH  single  and  double  Gloncester,  Stilton, 
bedder,  Dunlop,  Dutch,  Chejtbire,  dec, 
c.  ke.  In  Kii^ain  the  principal  season 
r  cheese-making  is  from  May  to  September, 
id  it  is  Ciirried  on  in  nearly  every  county, 
It  particular  districts  have  acquired  great 
pute.  Ill  Chehhire  cheese,  the  salt  is  well 
ixetl  with  the  curd,  and  not  merely  rubbed 
I  Mic  outside.  Thi^,  which  is  the  most 
iebrated  Knglish  cheese,  is  made  in  quan- 
ieM  anion tf%ing  to  nearly  14,000  tons  annu- 
ly.  The  average  annual  produce  of  cheese 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  80,000  tons, 
\>%i  of  which  is  made  in  Cheshire,  Gloaces- 
rshire,  Bhropithire,  and  Derbyshire.  In 
'49,  22,081  tons  were  imp* »rted  into  Britain, 
which  14,109  tona  came  from  Holland. 
ic  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is  made  in 
icestershire :  it  is  not  sufficiently  mellow 
'  use  nnder  two  years  old.  Double  and 
fp;Ie  Gloucester  oheese  is  also  well  known. 
IC  former  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
i  latter  of  the  milk  and  half  the  cream. 
th  and  York  are  famous  for  cream  cheeaea. 
od  cheeses  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
Holland.  In  Gonda  cheese,  which  is  con- 
ered  the  best  In  that  country,  muriatic 
d  is  used  instead  of  rennet.     Hence  it  is 
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never  infested  with  mites.  Parmesan  cheese 
from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  skim«milk  cheese, 
owing  its  rich  flavour  simply  to  tbe  fine 
herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Swiss 
cheese,  especially  that  of  Gruyere,  is  pleasing 
to  some  tastes.  It  is  flavoured  with  herbs. 
British  imports  of  cheese  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  from  Holland. — Tomiimon^  page  359, 
Faulkner yMcCMocKi  Commercial  Dictumary^ 
p,  271.     Statist,  of  Cwnmerce. 

CilEESTA,  a  river  near  Panch  Gatchee  in 
Rung  poor. 

CHl!:ETA.  Hind.  Plumbago  Zeylani- 
calyllut. 

CHEETAH.  Hind.  The  several  leopards 
and  panthers  of  India,  are  so  named,  the 
word  meaning  spotted,  in  opposition  to  the 
striped  markings  of  the  ti«):er.  Tbe  word  is 
used  by  tbe  natives  of  Indin,  but  they  prefix 
another  word  to  indicate  the  particular 
animal  intended  :  it  is  however  a  term  which 
Europeans  use  more  than  natives.  Generally, 
by  the  word  cheetah,  is  meant  the  Felis 
leopardus,  Schreb.  The  F.  pardns  is  called 
the  Gor-bacha,  and  the  hunting  leopard 
the  shikari  cheetah.  The  black  or  kala 
cheetah  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  F.  pardns.  The  hunting  leopard,  the 
FeliH  jubata,  is  carried  to  the  field  on  a  flat- 
topped  cart,  without  sides,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  each  animal  has  two  attendants,  and 
is  loosely  bound  by  a  collar  and  rope  to  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  but  is  also  held  by  the 
keepers  by  a  strap  round  the  loins.  A  leathern 
hood  covers  their  eyes.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment the  cart  approaches  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  tbe  game.  The  cheetah  is  then  un- 
hooded  and  loosed  from  its  bonds,  and  it  drops 
quietly  off  the  cart.  It  approaches  them 
at  a  slow,  crouching  canter,  masking  himself 
by  every  burh  and  inequality  of  ground.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to  show  alarm, 
he  quickens  his  pace,  and  is  in  tbe  midst  of 
tbe  herd  in  a  few  bound*,  rolls  over  the  one 
he  fixes  on,  and  in  an  instant  is  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  its  throat  The  instant  that  the 
deer  is  pulled  down,  a  keeper  runs  up,  hoods 
the  cbetah,  cuts  the  victim's  throat,  and  receiv- 
ing some  of  the  blood  in  a  wooden  ladle, 
thrusts  it  under  the  leopard's  nose.  The 
antelope  is  then  dragged  away  and  placed  in 
a  receptacle  under  the  cart,  nhile  the  chetah 
is  rewarded  with  a  leg  for  his  pains. — 
Mundy's  Sketchis  in  India^  Vol.  /.,  p.  50. 

CHEETA-MEENA,  a  branch  of  the  Meena 
race  from  whom  spring  the  Mair  or  Mera  race, 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajpootana,  one  of  tbe 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  whose  country  is 
styled  Afainoarra,  or  '*  the  region  of  hills." 
Tbe  .Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Mena  or  Maina. 
The  Mair  is  also  called  Mairoie  and  Mairamtt; 
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Mairwarra  is  tbat  portion  of  the  Aravftlli 
oliaia  between  Komuliner  and  Ajmeer,  a  space 
of  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  sir  to  twenty.  Rajpootaua 
rises  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  ttie  sea.  Mera  is  *  a  mouutaiti' 
in  Sanscrit ;  McUrauntt  and  Mairole  *  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  mountoiii  ;*  the  name  of  the  Al- 
banian mountaineer,  Mainote,  has  the  same 
signification.  The  if citr  are  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  division  cif  the  Mena^  a 
race  which  consists  of  as  many  branches  as 
their  conquerors,  the  rajpoots.  All  these  wild 
races  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  their  pedigree 
with  tbat  of  their  conquerors,  thouf^h  in  doing 
80  they  stigmatize  themselves.  The  Cheeta- 
Meua  accordingly  claim  doscent  from  a  grand- 
son of  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  Delhi.  Unail 
and  Anoop  were  the  sons  of  Lakha,  the  nephew 
of  the  Chohan  king.  The  coconut  was  seat  from 
Jessulmer,  ofiferiug  princesses  uf  that  house  in 
marriage,  but  an  investigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  they  were 
the  iBSue  of  a  Mena  concubine  :  and  their 
birth  being  thus  revealed;  they  became  exiles 
from  Ajmeer,  and  associates  with  their  mater- 
nal relatives.  Unail  eiipoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Mena  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
whose  descendants  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarm.  The  sons  of  Cheeta, 
who  occupied  the  northern  frontier  near 
Ajmeer,  became  mahomedans  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 
iVom  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  created 
])awad  Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajnieer  ;  and  as 
Athoon  was  his  residence,  the ''  Khan  of 
Athoon"  signified  the  chief  of  the  Mairotes. 
Athoon  is  still  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 
race.  Chang,  Jhak,  and  Rajosi,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop  also 
took  a  Mena  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Burrar, 
whose  descendants  have  continued  true  to 
their  original  tenets.  Their  chief  places  are 
Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  Jzc.  The  Mena 
were  always  notorious  fortht^ir  lawless  habits, 
and  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  so 
far  back  as  the  period  of  Bee$ildeo,  the  cele- 
brated prince  of  Ajmeer,  whom  the  bard  Chand 
states  to  have  reduced  tbem  to  submission, 
making  them  '^  carry  water  in  the  streets  of 
Ajmeer."  Like  all  mountaineers,  they  broke 
out  whenever  the  hands  of  power  were  feeble. 
— 2W«  Kajasthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  681. 

CHEETUL.  HiNix  The  spotted  deer.  Cervus 
axis. 

CHE6A  GADDA.Tkl.  Vangueriaspinosa. 
H.  i.  536.  The  tree  is  not  found  in  Southern 
India. 

CHEQA.  Tbu  Sanseviera  BozburghianS) 
ScJiuIl 

CHEQOy  arac  in  Malabar, who  seem  to  be 
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noticed  by  Wilson  as  the  Gbegsraaor  Qtii 
avan,    whom  he  describes    as  a  wmhU  )iv 
caste,  commonly s  Tair,one  whose  oceapttiab  j 
drawing  toddy«  The  tradiiit»u  is  tbat  theCki|r' 
cameorigtnallyfrom  C«yh>n,  where  the/ bebf 
ed  to  the  military  caste.  The  C%«go  laj  tbiii 
the  time  of  Chemmperamal.  a  washer- troou, 
whose  house  adjoined  that  of  an  Ajtn(csi^ 
ter),  being  occupied  as   usual    in  wasljioi  i 
cloth  in  water  mixed  with  ashes,  and  hxrz^ 
no   one  at   hand  to  hold   the  other  end  of  fi 
called  to  a  young   daughter    of   the  Ajan 
who  was  alone  in  the  hoose,  to  amt  tm 
The  child,  not  knowing  that  this  wai  so  is 
fringenient  of  the  laws  of  her  casts,  didu  li^ 
was  requested,  and  then  weut  home    1%t 
washerwoman   was  emboldened  by  Uiis  tftst 
to  enter   theAjari's   house  a  few  dajs  after 
wards  ;  and  upon  the  latter  demanding  JC|r./ 
how   she  dared  to  cross   his   threshofj,  iSt 
woman   answered  scornfully  that  he  be  t^i 
now   to  the  same   caste  as  »he  did,  hkx  Is 
daughter  had  helped  to  hold  her  clotL  T^ 
Ajari,  learning  the  disgrace  that  bad  befal^ct 
him,  killed   the   washerwoman.     Upoa  tLis, 
her   friends  complained   to   CheramperuKi , 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  threatened  \^t 
carpenters:  whereupon  the    latter  cotubu«: 
together  to  take  refuge  in  Ceylon,  where  i^«f 
were  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  C-ndt 
Cheramperumal    begged   the   king  of  CajhLj 
to  tiend  them  back,  promi&iog   to  do  then  i 
injury.     The    Ajari    did    not   ph^e     eau^ 
confidence  in  these   promises,  but  asked  tL« 
king  to  send  with  them  two  CbcfEo  and  thf  r 
wives,   to    witness  Cherampenimal's  eoudc.: 
towards  them,  and  to  protect  thent    The  k  =j 
granted  their  request,  with    tlie  stipdst  . 
that  on  all  occa«ioiis,  such  as  weddings  s.i 
deaths  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Ajari  fJti« .' 
bestow  three  measures  of  rice  onesch  of  ibts 
Chego  and  their  descendants,  as  a  tnba^«  '  r 
this    protection  ;  a  custom  which  stiU  txjd* 
If  the   Ajari  is  too  poor  to  afiurd  tkt  out  r . 
he   is  still  obliged   to   present  the  xtqiss^ 
quantity  of  rice,  which  is  then  given  back ' 
him  again  ;  the  privilege  of  th«  Ch^ 
thus  maintained.     From  these  tvoooQp<< 
the   Chego  of  Malabar  are  said  to  be 
ed.    This  csMte  comes  next  belov  thai 
Sudra,  but  is  conc»idered  mneh  la 
able.     In  tiroes  of  civil  war  or  rebeUita 
Chego  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  tkAi 
ful  sovereign  ;  and  some  princes  em|Jot^ 
as  soldiers  on  other  occasions,  if  th^ 
not  a  sufficient  force  of  Nairs.  Their 
occupation  is  that  of  drawing  foidf, 
is  compulsory  on  their  caste ;  this 
is  performed  by  catting  the  top  cff  ^^^ 
palm,  and  collecting  in  vessels  tlie  jsies  vkn. 
exudes  from  it.    The  Chego  m  sab^"**^ 
I  16^ 


CHEIROPTERA. 


CHELICUT. 


into  two  castea  :  the  Cb^o  and  the  Twen 
Chego. 

CHEHEL.  Pkrs.  Properly  CbAlial.  Near 
ihtJehiPi  Numa  in  Skiraz.  is  a  building  called 
Chehal  Tan,  "  the  forfy  bodies  or  persons." 
^nothefi  ike  I7aji  Tan,  or  **  seven  persons/' 
from  the  number  of  holy  men  there  buried. 
luuley's  TravfU,  Vol,  Il.,;>.  2. 

CHEHX-WASTI,  or  captain  of  forty, 
irQoiigst  the  Naairi,  a  nomad  race  who  occu- 
)y  the  Tohti  and  (lotuki  countries  in  sum-f 
ner  and  the  Daman  or  skirts  of  the  Sniiman 
ange  in  winter.  In  their  migrations^  they 
;ppoint  a  cheh*l  wasti  or  captain  of  forty  and 
i  director  general.     See  Affghan.  Nasiri. 

CBEHOOR*  a  pale  brownish  colored  cor- 
iage  of  Beerbhonm,  coarse  and  of  moderate 
treagth. — Roylt. 

CHEIRANTHUS  CHEIRI.  Crueiferce. 
fall  Flower.  The  name  is  from  Cheir,  the 
and.  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Derives  its  Eng- 
iihiiame  from  growing  wild  on  old  walls  and 
linB  in  England.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow 
olour,  but,  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  as- 
Qines  a  rich  dark  tint^  mixed  with  brown, 
he  double  variety  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
^iped  with  deep  orange,  is  seldom  known  to 
lossom  in  the  peninsula.  In  the  Punjab  it 
called  Lahori  subu. — RiddelL 
CHEIRONECTES.  The  kog-fish  of  the 
ritish,  iu  India,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
phiadaB  or  anglers,  ajid  are  met  with  in  many 
as.  In  this  group  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
rm  arms  that  support  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
table  these  fishes  t<»  walk  along  the  moist 
'ound,  almost  like  qundrupeds.  Cheironectes 
iroaculatus,  Ruppell,  has  feet  «>r  claws  rather 
an  fins. —  Tain£ni'9  Skftehes  of  the  Nat.  His, 
Ceylon,  p.  330,  331.  See  Fishes. 
CUEIROMELES  TOKQUATUS,  Hobsf. 
ne  of  the  Yeapertilionids  found  in  Sumatra, 
tva,  Borneo,  Siam  and  Western  Asia.  It  is 
I  inches,  lon^,  and  expansion  nearly  two  feet. 
CHEIROPTERA.    Bats. 

itter  mice, 
i  autre  souria, 
eder  mauaer, 
idhal, 
lum  Oudhol, 


Enq. 
Fa. 
Gib. 
Hind. 


It. 


f» 


Pipiatrelli, 

Nottpli,  „ 

Yeapertilionea,  Lat. 

Slmb-pars,  Pssa. 

I  Tnnjao,  Tam. 

I  Bat,  Enq. 

A  sub-order  of  the  Order  Primates.  The 
rs,  or  flitter  mice,  derive  their  scientiflc 
me  from  the  two  Greek  words  kheir,  a  hand, 
d  pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  circumstance 
at  a  membranous  fi»ld  of  their  skin,  oonimen- 
)g  from  their  neck,  spreads  out  between 
sir  fore  feet  and  their  fingers.  They  are 
immiferoui^  animals^  and  include  four 
nilies,  vis. 

im.    Ptaropopida.  Frugivorous  Bats, 
i  Gen.  Pteropns  4  species,  Cynopteme 
2  species,  Macroglossna  I  js^peciea. 
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Fam.  Vampyridie,  Yampyre  bats. 
Sub'Fam.  Megadermatinae. 

I  Gen.  Megaderma  4  species. 
Sub-Fam.     Bhiuolophine. 

5    Gen.  Rhinolophus   11?  species,  Hip- 
posideros  10  species,  Gaelops  1  species, 
Rhinoponui    1   species,     Nycteria    1 
apecies. 
Fam.  Noctilionidas. 
Sub-Fam.  Taphosotno. 

1  Gen.  THphoaous  3  species. 
Sub-Fam.  Noctiloninie. 

1  Gen.  Nyctinouua  1  species. 
Faro.  Vespertilionidie. 
Sub-Fam.  Scotophiliuss. 
3  Gen.  Scotophilus  6  species,  Noctulinia 

1  species,  Nycticejus  8  species. 
Sub-Fam.    VespertilioninsB. 

8  Gen.  Lasiums  1  species,  Murina  2 
speoies,  Kerivoula  4  species,  Vespertilo 
5  species,  Myotis  5  species,  Pleeotus 

2  species,  Barbastell  us  3  species,  Nyc- 
topilus  1  species.  See  Mammalia. 

CHEIROPUS  TORQUATUS.  Mull»e. 
a  Syn.  of  Choiromeles  troquatos,  one  of  the 
Yea  pert]  lionidae. 

CflEI TUN,  a  Brahmin  of  Nuddea,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  introduoed 
the  reforms  of  Ramanund  into  Bengal. 

CHEKA YAN,  or  Chegavan,  Mai.  A  toddy 
drawer  in  Malabar. —  Wilson,     See  Chego. 

CHEKONaDI.  Tri..  Cadaba  indica,  ZkuN. 

CHEKURTI  TIVVA.  Tsl.  PenUtfopis 
microphylla.     H.  ii.  35. 

CHEL.     Hind.    Cannabis  sativs. 

CHELAH,  according  to  Malcolm  (1,  866) 
means  literally  an  adopted  dependant,  it 
neither  applies  to  a  slave,  nor  an  adopted 
child,  but  to  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  the 
claims  of  a  dependant  relation.  In  nse,  it 
meftns  a  disciple,  a  pnpil,  a  slave.  Tod  (ii.  608) 
says  it  includes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery, 
but  implies,  at  the  same  time,  treatment  as  a 
child  of  the  family,  or  disciple.  Tod  mentions 
that  at  Bhynaror,  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment came  forth  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  him 
and  to  beg  something  for  his  order.  He  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  elected  Colonel  Tod 
one  of  his  chel<i,  or  disciples,  by  marking  his 
forehead  with  a  Uka  of  hhabooiy  which  he  took 
fr(>m  a  platter  made  of  dhakAtt^vw. — Malcobn. 
Tod*s  Travels,  Central  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  1,366. 
1,608.    See  Math. 

CHELANTUE  PATTE.  Malbai..  Bark 
of  Thespesia  populnea. 

CHELATPIPPUL.  Buro.  S^lingia 
sebifera. 

GHELBENAH.    Gbisx.  Galbanum. 
CHlOilCUT,    near   Aatalo  in  Tigre,    in 
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CHELOKIA. 


CHELOKIA. 


Abyssinia.  Thia  town  is  soid  by  Lefebyre 
and  Ferret  and  Galinier  to  coutain  about 
3,000  inhabitants. — Jamot'  Par.  Fan, 

CHELIFER.  Amongst  the  insecte  which 
infest  books  in  India  are  two  genera,  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  accomplioes  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, pursue  and  greedily  feed  on  the  larvro 
of  the  death'Watch  and  the  numerous  acari 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  depredators 
tiiat  prey  upon  books.  One  of  these  malign- 
ed genera,  is  a  tiny  tailess  scorpion 
(Chelifer),  of  whicb  three  species  have  been 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Cb.  librorum  Ttmp, 
Ch.  oblongum  Temp, — and  Ch.  acaroideb 
HemmaTiy  the  last  of  which  it  is  believed 
had  been  introduced  from  Europe  in  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  books.  Another  genus  of 
book  insects  is  the  Lepisma,  the  fish  insect 
genuR,  and  called  so  by  Fabricius  from  its 
fish-like  scales,  tiny  silvery  creatures  which 
feast  on  the  acari  and  soft- bodied  insects 
that  infest  books.  There  have  only  been 
two  species  described,  viz.,  the  L.  niveo^fasci- 
atus  and  L.  uiger>  Temp.  It  has  six  legs. — 
See  Bane. 

CHELINGTCHA-POO.  A  division  of 
tlie  country  of  the  Kalkas,  in  the  district  of 
Fola,adjoiuin^  the  Russian  district  Selingsky. 
See  Kalkas. 

CHELKA  DUDUQA.  Tkl.  Unonadis- 
color. 

CHELLAWN.  H.,  properly  Chilan,  an  in- 
voice, a  passport,  from  Chilana,  Hind,  to 
forward. 

CHELLQ.  Tam.  Termites. 

CHEL-MAR-ZAI.  One  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Med,  a  sea  faring  and  fishing  population 
on  the  sea  ports  of  the  Mekrau  coast,  the 
other  three  divisions  are  Guzbur,  Hormari 
and  Jellarzai.    See  Kelat,  p.  492.  Mekrau. 

CHELMON  ROSTRATUS.  Linn.  One  of 
the  archer  fishes.  Chsetodon  rostratus  Shaw,  is, 
according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Tennaut,  the  archer  fish 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  India.  On  seeing  a  fiy 
settle  over  head  on  a  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop 
of  water  and  brings  it  down.  See  Chsetodon 
tozotes. 

CHELONE.  Flowering  plants  nnmed  from 
Chelone,  a  tortoise,  the  flowers  are  scarlet, 
orange,  white  and  purple. — Riddell.  See 
ScrophulariacesB. 

CHELONIA,  an  order  of  reptileS)  known 
as  tortoises  and  turtles,  generally  considered 
the  first  by  zoologists.  They  are  also  termed 
Testudinatat  from  testndo,  the  Latin  for  a 
tortoise.  They  belong  to  the  section  of  Gata- 
pbracta  or  sheilded  reptiles,  and  the  familieSi 
genera  and  species  in  S.  £.  AsiA  are  ss 
under:— 
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Sec.    a.   CaTAPBRACTA.    Sheilded  Re{ttila 
Obdbr  Chblonia. 
Fam.   Testudinidce. 

Geu.  Testndo  Jndica,   Gmd.  Gihp. 

i-adiata,  Shaw.  Uao^ 
stellata.  Sham.  Vuj^ 
platynotoSy/f/jr/i  Bora 
elongata,  tilftk  Atu 

Gen.     Homopus    Horafieldii,   d^^r 

Affp, 
Fam,  GeoemydidcB, 

Gen.  Manuuria  Emys,  Graf,  ^lotit. 

Gen.  Geoemyda  giandis,  ^rajr.Tcaaik 

„         trtcariuata,  i^/y.  CluibMi 

Gen.  Cuora  Amboiueusis,  Dani,  Htuc 

sod  Tea 
Gen.  Cyclemis  orbiculata,  Bdl  Buru. 
Fam.  Kmydidas, 

Gen.  Emys  nnchalis,  Blytk,  Jin 
„         Hamilton ii,  ^ray.  C«ia:t&. 
99         trijuga,  Schweigg,  Ar*U 

and  Midn 
„         nigra,  Bl^th.  Ttmm 
,f         sebs. 
Gen.  Tetraouyx  Lessouii,  Dum  et  h  v 

CUTe. 
Geu.   Batagur  lineatusi  Cmy.  ^  t 

„      Thurgii,  Cray.  OiIclUi 
„       dhoDgoka,(r»«f  C«atn. 

I.^ 

BerdxBorei,  J?/yfi   Po 
ocelLiU  Dum.  Cal. 
trivituta,   Dm.    M'l 

Gen.  Fangahura  tectum,  Bdi  U: 
teuton,  Gf'ay,   ludoi. 
flaviventer,  &«M(i  Bet: 
Suiitb,  GuHtk.    Berc 

Gen.     PJatystemutu     megacephi^t-ft 

Fam.  TrianyciddP, 
Geu.  Emyda  granosa,  (y/rjp.  Cil"«'^ 
„    Ceyli»iieDSts.  Grog.  Cey.  - 
Gen.  Trionyx  Qaugetieos,  Csf.  Br^ 
„    Guutherii,  C/tijf.  ini 
Gen.  Chitra  ludica.  Gray.  E^. 
Fam.    CheHoHidcR. 

Gen.  Sphargis  coriacea,  Linn,  Tc-^ 
Gen.  Caretta  imbricate,  Sssimi^  ^"^ 

ofBi? 

Gen.  Caouana  oUvacea,  Etth  ^'' 

Gen.  Chelonia  virgata,  Sekmgi  i»! 
„  midas  „  ofB*?;- 
Chelonia  midas  is  the  green  tc^ 
CaretU  imbricate,  HawksbiU  tartle.  >* 
Caouana,  Loggerhead  turtle.  Ata&ankiM| 
food,  the  Green  tnrtles  (Tortnei  fmAmdM 
French),  are  bo  higUy  piisad  tbst  tbcTtiM 
become  a  considerable   aitick  of  ooatf^t 
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CHEMFAKAM. 


CHE^AB. 


be  £it  of  mauy  species,  when  fres]i»  is  used 
ith  success  in  liea  of  butter  and  oil  in  cook- 
y ;  und  in  tliose  kinds  which  have  a  musky 
[uUY  (CMonia^  Caouana,  and  C  Car^Ua  for 
stance),  is  used  for  einbrocatious*  leatber- 
essing,  and  as  lamp-oil.  The  imbi-icated 
rtles  fumish  that  valuable  article,  tortoise- 
el),  or  rather  the  best  sorts  of  it,  so  highly 
ized  iu  ancient  and  modem  times,  ard  so 


CHEMRI.    Hind.     Elensine  flogeHifera. 

CHEMUDU.  Tkl.  Euphorbia  tirucalli,  L. 
Euphorbia  cutteamnndu.  See  Cutteamundoo. 

CHENA.  Gi72.  Chenna,  Hind.  Cicer  arieti- 
num.  Bengal  gram. 

CHENA  CULTIVATION.  Anglo  Sinoii. 
In  Ceylon,  means  patclieJi  of  forest,  burned, 
cleared  and  cultivated  for  twu  or  three  years 
and    then      abandoned, 


and      allowed    to 
Qameutal  and  useful  in  tlie  ai*ts.    The  eggs   become  forest  lands  again.   This  deKtructive 
all   species,     particularly    those    nf  the   form    of  cultivation    is   known   as  Kumart 
ven  Turtles,  are  excellent     The  following  !  on  the    western    c.^ast   of   India. — TennenL 


iatie  Chelonia  are  arranged  according  tt> 
dr  geographical  distribution,  from  Dr.  J.  E. 
iv's  '*  Catalogue  of  the  Tortoises  and  Croco- 
es,  «kc.,  in   the  collection    of  tlie  British 


iseum. 


n 


River  Tigrit. 
rsc  ilafebt 

Cahui. 
ituclo  Horefieldii. 

India, 
ttndo  Indiua« 
lys  tectum. 
iy«  t^ntoria. 
i;rsDavauceilii. 
lys  trijuga. 
ys  lineata. 
ji  dhoogok  a 
jsThurjii. 
rs  trivitUta. 
JB  ocellata. 
ys  Ramiltonu. 
nonyz  Batagur. 
yda  punctata. 
tie  Gangntica. 
-gania  Bubplaua, 
tra  ludica. 

Ceylon. 
tndo  atelJata. 
y$  seba. 


China, 
Geoeinyda  i^pvngleri. 
Geueinyda  Healii. 
Geoemyda  Ke^vesii. 
Geoemyda  mutica. 
GMoemyda  nigricans. 
Cifltudo  trifasoiata. 
PJatystemon  megacepha- 

lUUl. 

Tyrse  peroctiUata. 

Japati. 
Emya  Japonica. 

Sumatra, 
Geoemyda  spinusa. 
Einys  cra8»ico])i0, 
Einys  platynota. 
A  mboyna. 
Cistudo  AmbMoiueDsia. 

Jav€u 
Cistudo  d(;Dtata. 
Tyrae  Javaoica. 

Indian  Ocean, 
Caouana  caretta. 
Red  Sea, 
Caretta  imbricata. — Eiiff. 


ybelonophagi,  inhabited  the  shores  of  India 
I  the  Bed  Sea  as  Strabo  and  Pliny 
ify.  They  used  the  shells  of  the  turtles 
ch  they  canght  for  roofs  for  their  houses 
boats.  The  largest  shell  seen  in  modern 
es  was,  7  feet. — Vale's  Cnihay  and  the  way 
her.  Bng,  Cytr,  1004,  1007.  See  Reptiles. 
)HELYTltEOUS  GENERA.  See  Culeop- 

:H£MA  EIITRA.  Tel.  Colocasia  antiquo- 

1,  Schott, 

:HEMANTI.  Tel.  Chrysanthemum  Rox- 

jhii,  De$f, 

(UEMBAOA  MOTTU.  Maleal.  Michelia 

ediJ. 

HEMBADIYADU.     Tel.    A  fisherman. 

HEMBU  NARINGL    Maleal.  Indigo- 

enneapbylla. 

HEMMAN.    Maleal.    A  currier.    See 

mar. 

HEM -MARA.  Mal.   Amoora    rohituka. 

HBMPAKAM.  Mat.  Michelia  champac* 

n. 
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Dr.  Gleghorn,  See  Knmari. 

CHKNA.  HiKD.  Paiiicum  miliaceum.  P. 
pilosum.  It  is  sown  and  reaped  in  the  hot  sea- 
son after  all  the  rubbee  crops  have  been  cut. 
it  needs  much  water,  hence  the   saying 
Chena  ji  ka  lena, 
Cboudah  pani  dena, 
Byar  chale  to^  ua  lena  na  dena, 

To  get  the  chena  crop  water  it  fourteen 
times.  If  a  bla^t  strike  it.  then  neither 
harvi»sting  nor  selling—  Elliot, 

CHEN  A  B,  the  Acesines  of  the  Greeks,  U 
the  largest  of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the 
Punjab.  It  is  also  called  the  Trimab.  Ptole- 
j  my  called  it  Sindabal  or  Sandabilis,  but  the 
Greek  hintorians  of  Alexander  called  it 
Akesines.  Its  source  has  never  been  reached  by 
Europeans,  but  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of 
Tibet,  about  lat.  32^50'  N.,  Ion.  77"*  40'  E. 
near  the  Bara  Lacha  pass.  The  Chandra  and 
Bhai;a  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bara  Lacha 
pass  which  is  in  lat.  32*  45'  N.  and  long.  77'' 
22'  E. — ^aud  as  their  junction  form  theCheuab^ 
they  give  also  its  Sanscrit  name  Chundra- 
bhaga,  or  moon  garden,  which  the  Ayeen-i- 
Akbari,  calls  the  Chanderbaka.  It  runs  north- 
west to  Murumurdwnn  ;  south* west  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Jhelum,  thence  south- 
west to  the  Ghara,  or  continuation  of  the 
Sutlfj.  Its  length  to  the  Ghara  is  765  miles. 
It  descends  at  the  average  rate  of  40  ft.  per 
mile  for  the  first  200  miles.  Its  estimated 
elevation  at  Kishtwar,  is  6,000  ft.  It  receives 
the  Suruj  Bhagu  Murumurdwun  and  the 
Dhark  all  short  streams.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  timber  rafts  at  Akaur. 
Above  Darwasy  the  Chenab  is  a  rapid,  noble 
river,  running  through  a  deep  rocky  chaniieL 

The  portion  of  the  Chenab  which  passes 
through  the  territories  of  the  mahamja  of 
Kashmir  is  about  200  miles  long.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Chandra  and  Bagha  at 
Tandi,  in  British  Lakul,  to  Aknur,  where  the 
river  debonohes  upon  the  plains,  its  length  is 
about  300  miles.  The  fall,  according  to  Gene- 
ral A.  Cunningham,  is  84  feet  per  mils  from 
Tandi  to  Eisthawar,  and  26  feet  per  mile 
from  Eisthawar  to  Aknur.  Ae  tora  of  the 
vpper  valley  agrees  in  most  recocts  with  that 
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C  HENNA. 


CHSNSDAK. 


of  KiraawAr,  lower  down  there  is  an  approach 
to  tjbe  vegetation  of  the  outer  Himalaya. — 
Du  Thonuovii  Travels  in  Western  Himalaya 
atid  Tibet,  p.  348.  Cieghorn  Punjab  Report , 
p.  134,  153.  History  of  the  Punjab,  Vol.  /, 
p.  10,  11.     See  Jama.  Khetri.  Punjab. 

CHENCHALl  KURA.  Tkl.  Digcra 
muricata,  MaH.y  also  Acbyranthes  polygonoi- 
dee  1)9 

CHENCHKA.  Bbno.  Limnochloa  plauta- 
gioea. 

CHENCH  WAR.     See  Chensuar. 

CHENDAMALY  ALUBEEYUM.  Sans. 
Civet. 

GHENDANA.  Beng.  Hind.  Tel.  Pterocar- 
pus  santalinuB. 

CHENDANAM.  Tam.  Sandiil-wood.  Santa- 
lum  album.  Chetidana  nau».  Tel,  Oil  of 
Santalum  album. 

CHENDI.     Qmz.  Hind.  Rags. 

CHENDPOTLA.  Tjsl.  Trichoaanthes  en- 
oamerina.    Lin. 

CHENDREE  OB  TOONQ.  Duk.  RottL«ra 
tiuctoria. 

CHENDU  PHOOL.  Hind.  FJi.wer  of 
Parkia  biglandnlosa. 

CHENDURAPA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Rot- 
tlera   tinotoria. 

CHENDURU.     Tam.  Cartliamns  tincto- 


L.  1 9^  30'  N.  Cheanapatten,  L  IT  l?  E  k 
L.  12^  40'  N.  CheoDar,  in  L  77'  19  Liii 
Ut  lO""  22  N.  GhennaryaapiUy.  1.7^20  L 
and  L.  16^  0'  N.  GbeaoiachaUan,  L  78*  0  L 
and  L.  lO^"  27'  N.  Cbeunumpnttjr,  L  75' ii 
E.andL.  1^  42' N. 

CHfi:NNAT  NAIR»  a  forest  netrP^hi. 
which  at  one  time  famished  a  lirgtinp^iji 
well  grown  Terminalia  gUbra,  Ptemtf^j 
mnrsupium,  and  Iiifsa  xylooarpa. 

CHENOPODIAGEiE.  An  erdsrr^iuri 
known  as  the  goose-foot  ftribs,  sbout  4f 
species  of  which  oecur  in  the  Sooth  ud  ^ 
East  of  Asia  of  the  geoeim  Oheoopodiu. 
Beta,  Blitum,  salicomia,  spiiiseiA,  BimU 
Salsola,  and  artriplex,  several  specieiof  wbu 
are  U6t>d  either  for  culinary  parpoMSorforci 
manufacture  of  Boda.  Garden  Orach  [Athpi«ii» 
Chard-Beet,  Beet,  Mangold  Waml  [W 
belong  to  this  order,  and  sodft  it  oUnwi 
from  species  of  Salsola  and  SsIioRa  C 
alburc  (Detu  Sag.)  common  in6a«i;ii 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  pot  herb :  C  soir 
turn,  an  erect  annnid  and  C.  viri<2e,«(f^ii 
there  are  two  varieties.  C.  olidam,  yr  I'; 
goose  foot,  smells  like  putrid  ssll£ifa  asitt 
hales  aromoniacal  gas  :  it  is  enplojcd  u  ^ 
emmenngogue  and  antiapasmodie.  Ttna 
Clunopodaceous  planti»,  with  gru^aes  of  tas 


riuR.     Safflower.     Cheuduruku  yeunai,  Tam.  I  asual  species,  are  met  with  in  the  hVi  : 


Safflower  Oil. 

GUENE.  Fs.  Bark  of  Quercus.  Oak  bark. 

CHENEBROON.  A  tree  of  Akynb  used 
in  housebuilding.  Grows  to  a  large  sise,  and 
is  plentif al  in  the  Ramree  and  Sandoway  dis- 
tricts.—Cat  Cat^  Ex.  \  862. 

GHENEE-RAM.  Guz.  Hind.  Porcelain  ; 
Earthenware. 

CHENBVI.    Fb.  Hemp  seed. 

CHENGALI  GADDI.  Tkl.  Panicum 
commutatum.    Nets, 

GHENGIZKQAN.    See  Ghaugez  kban. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.  Malkal.  Indi- 
gofiera  enneapbylla. 

GHENI.     Tel.     Oryzasativa.     Linn. 

GHENJUL.  Hind,  l^ussiessya  hypo- 
leuea. 

GHENK  PdBI,  also  Thungon-Puri,  Bubm. 
The  elytra  or  wing  cases  of  the  genus  Bupres- 
tis,  Order  Goleoptera.  See  Beetles. 

GHENNA.  Hind.  Gicer  arietinum.  Linn. 
This  is  often  called  Bengal  gram,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Koolti  or  Madras  gram,  Doli- 
ehos  uDiflonxs. 

GHENNA  NGL  Txi..  Lagerstrcamia 
maorooarpa,  J?.,  and  L.  parvifflora,  R,  ii.  506. 

GHENNA,  also  Chinna.  Tam.  Small. 
Many  towoa  seem  to  be  oslkd  from  that  word, 
Tis. 

Obenoaaipvlly,  in  L.  IV  40'  E.  and 
L.  W  20'  N.  Chonaapoor.  L.  75^  42*  E.  aad 
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Panipa  kire,  T** 
Pappa  kttrt,  '*- 
Chaiim  t  vti  kaa 


Ecw 

^ 


Frv^ 


India. —  O'Shavghnessy,  page  523.  Voifi.  £• 
Gye. 
CHENOPODIUM  ALBUM.  LinrB-a 

Khuljeh  ke  baji,        DuK. 
Bhat^-a,  Hind. 

Ructanalft,  SaKs. 

— Ains.  Mat.  Ind.  p.  255. 
CHENOPODIUM  VIRIDE.    Box. 

Rockab  el  jammel,    Akab.  |  Beioya, 

GHENOPODIUM  VULGARL 

GooMfoot,  Eno^  I  Bhafcva, 

This  is  found  in  the  SuUej  valley  br;wi 
Rampur  aud  Sungiiam  at  an  elevation  d  *  4 
feet  Entirely  a  rain  crop,  grows  t^'Si  * 
high,  seeds  cmisidered  Qourisfaiiig.^'M^  ^ 
Punjab  Report,  p.  66. 

GHENSUAR,    or  Chenchwar,  (S«  ' 
Surah)  also  Gbentsu,  a  wild,  half«ssvv''y^ 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  OUti  -i^ 
peninsula    of  India.     They  an  k*'"  * 
their   settled    neighboora   as  ths  CJ^^ 
kulam,  Chenchwar,  and  Ghensusr.  Tiif*^ 
to  be  the  people  whom   Wilson  mms^'^ 
chu-vadu  (vadu,  Tel,  a  aian.)  IV7  ^  ^ 
1,200  in  number,  and  dweUia  Utn^i^ 
jungle  covering  the  weatennost  iw '' 
the  Eastern  Ghat  line,  betweca  thi  las' 
river  aad  the  KiBtsab,  and  knon  te'V 
the  NiUla-Mulla,  a&d  Ika  Lukamlk  n«f 
inhabit  cleariqga  ia  thtfonst,  Bff  is  M-** 
!  i€6 


CHBN8U  KARRI  R. 


CHBRA. 


ape  hata  ltk»  tlM  African^  Nicofaftrian  and 
uiy  of  the  mdar  Aaioneaiau  tribes.  These  are 
iricker-vrork  with  walls  abont  three  feet 
^b,  And  a  oontcal  straw  roof,  with  a  screen 
'  a  do«>r.  The  men  are  alm«i8t  nude.  The 
men  dreas  like  the  wandering  female  ban- 
t  makers  whom  they  resemble  in  features. 
e  features  of  the  wen  are  small,  btit  the 
iressi^m  is  animated,  cheek-bunes  higher 
1  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  hiudiis 
general,  nose  flatter,  and  nostrils  more 
landed ;  their  eyes  black  and  piercing ; 
stature  they  are  slightly  nhorter  than  their 
{hbours,  and  they  are  slightly,  but  well 
ie,  except  about  the'knee,  which  is  large, 
the  leg.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  darker, 
Uiere  seems  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  erup- 
L  New  bold  characterises  them  as  between  a 
Qg  aiid  a  Jakan  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
f  have  no  language  of  their  own,  but 
ik  Tttlugu  with  a  harsh  and  peculiar 
saiiciafion.  Brahnians  say  they  formerly 
e  shepherds  of  the  Yerra  Qolla  caste.  They 
B  large  dogs,  and  a  few  are  employed  as 
pulice,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kuman  to 
wail.  The  Naiidial  Chenchwar  assert 
r  ignorance  of  a  god  or  a  acnii.  They 
)  110  images.  They  are  polygamists ;  they 
f  their  doad,  but  sometimes  bum,  and, 
the  Tartars,  the  Nandial  Chi-neliwar  carry 
deceased 'a  weapons  to  the  grave.  Th«y 
the  spear,  hatchet,  the  matchlock,  or 
imboo  bow  and  reeii  arrow  tipped  with 
They  look  on  weaving  and  other 
nfaciuring  arts  with  contempt,  and  they 
I  in  general  only  a  rag  for  covering.  They 
>atieiit  and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by 
Logan  that  the  Chensuar  are  a  cimtinu- 
I  of  the  wild  forest  Surah  of  the  mouii- 
tus  tracte  further  north  in  the  line  of  the 
ern  Ghata.  Vocabularies  of  six  of  .the 
A.rian  toiignea,  the  Kond,  Savara,  Gadaba, 
kala,  and  Chentau  are  given  at  p.  39, 
of  1866,  of  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Journal, 
bold  in  K.  As.  Soc.  Journ.  1865.  Logan 
urn.  Ind.  Arch. — NewholcL 
i£NSU  KARUIR,  amigi*atory  race  men- 
d  by  Buchanan  as  residing  in  the  hilly 
i  near  Coimbatore.  They  are  described 
ithout  houses  or  cultivation,  but  by 
s,  or  witli  the  bow,  catch  birds  or  large 
which  they  dispose  of  for  rice ;  the  white 
B  eaid  to  be  need  by  them  for  food, 
approach  their  game  under  the  shelter 
tow  or  bufialo,  which  they  have  taught 
Jk.  Their  kngnage  is  a  dialect  of  the 
1  with  a  few  Canarese  words  intermixed. 
)  near  (owns  learn  the  use  of  Telugu 
I.  A  Tamil  man  is  unable  to  understand 
language.  A  few  reside  in  little  huts 
le,  on  the  outskirts  of  villages,  and  have 
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a  little  blanket,  but  their  ordinary  clothing  is 
a  loin  cloth,  and  in  the  denser  forests  they 
dwell  in  caves  or  hollows  of  trees,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  use  only  a  few  leaves  for  covering. 
They  describe  the  AnimaU  as  their  original 
cou  u  try .     Buchanan. 

CHBNVUKGTTl.    Mal.    A  coppersmith. 

GH1i:GNTL  Hind.  Ant.  Enq. 

CHE  PANG,  Haiyu  and  Knaundu,  three 
uncivilised  Bbot  tribes  who  reside  amid  the 
dense  forests  of  the  central  region  of  Nepal, 
to  the  westward  of  the  great  valley ;  they 
dwell  in  scanty  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature.  They  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  civilised  races  of  the  country,  but  live 
in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
Chepang  are  alight,  but  not  actually  deform- 
ed  though  with  large  bellies.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  they  are  of  Mongol  descent.  Their  lan- 
guage is  akin  to  the  Lhopa.  The  Chepang, 
Haiyu,  and  Kusunda,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Rawa^  grnup  of  fnmtier  populations.  They 
are  named  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Durre,  Den* 
war  and  Bramho,  which  Mr.  Latham  believes 
to  be  the  same  as  Tbaru,  Dhnngur,  and  pus- 
si  bly  Rawi,  but  more  likely  Dher,  Dongar 
and  Brahman.  They  occupy  the  districts 
where  the  soil  is  moist,  the  air  hot,  and  the 
effluvia  ini&smntiu.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
language. — Latham,  See  India,  311,  317. 

CHEPATI.  Hind.  Cakes  made  of  wheaten 
flour  and  water  or  niilk»  and  baked  on  the 
girdle.  They  form  the  principal  article  of 
diet  of  the  hindoos  of  North-western  India 
and  of  the  rajpoot  races. 

CHEPGORGO  VALELLGG,  a  grass 
grown  in  Kimedy,  from  the  roots  of  which 
neat  table  mats  and  teasing  brushes  are  made. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  few 
neat  table  mats  were  exhibited  from  Kimedy, 
and  some  teasing  brnnhes  made  from  the  roots 
of  thin  grass,  such  as  likely  to  command 
a  ready  sale,  if  they  could  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  notice.  The  botanical  name  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  made  is  not  yet 
ascertained. 

CHEPPU  TATTA.  Tel.  This  term  is 
applied  to  several  plants,  Desmodium  poly- 
carpum,  2>.  G.  Hedysarum  purpureuro,  B, 
iii.  358.  Coidenia  procnmbens,  Asarum  Euro* 
penm  and  Elytraria  crenata. 

CHEPUNAUINGI.  Tam.  Indigofera 
enneaphylla.     Linn, 

CHEPU'TATAKG.     Tkl.   Asarabacca. 

CHEU.  Hind,  of  Chenab,  Armeniaca  rtii* 
garis.    Apricot. 

OHERA.    Thalictrum  foliolosom. 

CBEBA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  sooth 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  rise  and  Call  of 
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GHEROO. 

which,  as  also  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
are  only  yagueiy  known.  They  seem  to  have 
risen  on  the  fail  of  the  Pandya  sovereignty, 
and  to  have  raled  over  Tmvancore  and 
Coimbatore,  and  imrts  of  Salenj.  See  Kerala, 
Narapati,  Pandiya. 

CHERAITA,  His,  The  name  given  to  the 
sfalka  of  several  Indian  plants,  all  of  theiu 
valuable  bitters,  equivalents  of  gentian,  ob- 
tained from  the  genera  Ophelia,  Exacnin, 
Adenema  and  Andrographis  (Justicia).  The 
properties  of  tiie  Indian  species  of  Qentianete, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  thrc>e  of  the 
Himtilayan  ones,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
Inrgely  investigated. — Or,  Clegkom  Ed,  Nexo 
PhU,  Mag.  No.  6  of  April  1856.  SeeChiretta. 

CHKRAKEN.  Jay.  Crotouseed. 

CHEUAMBOLA.  Pokt.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHERAMELLA,  or  IIAUUI-PHAL. 
Beno.     Cicca  distichn. 

CHEREM  IN.     Malay.     Cicca  disticha. 
.    CHERAM  PERMAL.  an  ancient  Hovei-eign 
from  whom  all  the  royal    races  of  Malabar 
claim  descent,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
built  Calicut. 

■'  CH  ER  A  N,  the  name  of  the  Chera  race,  who 
ruled  at  Kerala  on  the  Malabar  cotist  See 
Chera. 

CHERA  PUNJI,  a  town  and  hill  station 
in  the  Kliassya  hills,  360  miles  from  Calcutta. 
See  Cherra-puDJi. 

CHERIBON,  ou  CHEHIMAI.  A  monn- 
tain,  in  lat.  6^  54^'  S.,  and  l..n«<.  108**  28^' 
E.  in  the  north  of  Java,  is  10,323  feet  high. 
— Horshurqh. 

CHERIKEH  BODI.  Tel.  Saccharum 
ofiiciuarum.     Linn, 

CHERIMELLE.  In  Japan,  thi.^  fruit  is 
pricked  all  over  with  n  needle,  and  laid  in 
water.  For  nse  it  is  boiled  up  with  su<;ar, 
and  kept  with  syrup  in  glass  bottles.     Titese 


CHERRAPOOKJI. 

be  supposed  to  be  the  Na^nntt  of  MigiiSk 
Remains   of  builHmgs    attribited  tn  t^ 
are  found   near  Buddha  Qya,  Sunm  oi 
Ramghur,  and  the  images  of  Siva  snd  Ha 
man  fonnd  in  them  indicate  tfatt  tb^  \d^- 
ed    to  the  hindu  religion.    Tkey  appetr  '* 
have  been  expelled  from  Uieir  snciMit  aboca 
by  the  Prainara  of  Bhojpar,  the  Hp^  ' 
Hurdi,  and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little  befont&r 
first  mahomed  an  invnsion,  aboat  vbick'Ji« 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  genenl  eonvolt'. 
in  India,  during  which  several  tribe  tcsi. 
ed  their  present   posseMious.    The  feii.*s*i 
of  the  Cheroo  are  suid  to  resemble  tlie  orr 
pants  of  the  Vindhya  mountaioK.   Ther  > 
by  cutting  timber,  collecting  drags,  ladl- 
liug  game,  and  though  their  namben  in  ^tr 
hiiv,  they  continue  Xa\  create  a  riijali  y^^tn 
five  or  six  houses,  and  iuvest  bim  vr«)r  t* 
tilah  in  due   form.     The  emperor  ^Sl.i 
subdued    Muharta,    a    Cheeroo  im.)u*< 
Behar,  which  peems  to   have  been  ft  iur»  ^^* 
strong  effort  nf    the  Cheeroo.    The  id  X 
Singrowli   in  Mirzapur  is  a  Cfae«roA.  tk 't** 
he  culls  himself  a  Beti-bann.    ^.  B.E'  ' 
suggests  that  the    Sivira,  Seori  and  Cvt 
may  perhaps  be  the  Sauraseni.  lu  ilxUr. 
vausa  is  the    following  pss^tge.   **  Fron  :*  * 
race   came  the    Sanravira,   and  Sannfi 
The  great  king  Siuinisena  has  given  bisii-- 
t<>  the  country    over    which    he  reigned  - 
miot  Gh8. 

CHEKOOAH  GHAUT,  in  L.74'ui: 
andL.  24*^  48'  N. 

CH  liUOOKA.  TEi..Sacchannnoffidair  •- 
CHEUOOAIUTL  Bkng,  Amarantuitv 
gonoides. 

CHKROOPU,  also  Chupatu.  Tam.  ^* 

CHEROOTS.     The  dried  leaves  "^ 

tdbii ceo  plant,  formed  into  small  ruIU'''' 

purpose  of   xmokiug.      Huviuiuah  c:;;^^ 


fruits  are  often  eaten    with    tea.     They  are  '  usually    reckoned  the    best    in  Eiimf^ 


sometimes  eaten  unripe  with  a  little  salt,  and 
may,  likewise,  when  in  that  state,  be  preser- 
ved in  salt.  Sometimes  they  are  eaten  ripe, 
and  have  then  a  subacid  taste. — Thunberg^s 
Traveh,  Vol.  II, p.  202  and  293. 

CHERIVELU.  Tkl.  Hedyotis  umbellata. 
Liwi. 

C H  fiRKUSH.     U IND.  Prunns  A rmeniaca. 

CMEROMAU,  a  slave  race  of  Malabar, 
who  follow  the  rule  of  Maruioa  Kntayau.  See 
Polyandrys,  p.  108. 

CHEROO,  aborigines  in  Ghazeepur,  a  part 
of  Gornkpur,  the  southern  part  of  Benares 
'  and  Mirzapur  and  Behar.  They  are  some- 
times said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bhur.  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sivira  or  Seoree, 
but  Buchanan  considers  them  distinct  The 
Cheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  desceuded 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they  may 
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India,  Manilla  cigsirs  are  nu«t  esteem^i 
ration  Manillas.  Chinsnrah  Cheroots  L'- 
Dmdigul,  and  Trichinoi»oly  dgara  arft''- 
kihds  manufactured  in  India, — Fanlh^ 

CHEROTA.NNY,  TamJ  Alightc^.»- 
wood  of  Travancore.  used  forfireww- 

CHERRA  GAD  AN.    Tkl.  ladlso/*' 
neaphy  1 1  iv. — Lin  n. 

CHERRAPOONJI,  a  saniUrima  i\ 
Khassya  hills,  in  1.  25*  14'  2*  N.  au.K  " 
40'  5"  E.  about  4118  or  4l2d  feet  »^«  • 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  40  miles  north  ♦<-: 
and  60  miles  south  fromGowbatty.  T.\*V 
pal  race  in  the  neighbourhood  ar»  the  K-«-  ^ 
able  bodied   people,    whn   differ  M^^  '' " 
the  Garo.     They  are  arrant  i«  P«**T  ^ 
ships    in  the  Khassya  hills.  T^  ^•' '  ■; 
houses    on    piles,    thqr    t"P  ^  ^^\ 
people  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Saaatn    *• 
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CHEEBT  TREE. 


CHBRU-FUNA. 


read   snakeSy  and  Nat  worship  aeems  their  /  bark,   and  bo  left  to  perish. — KtpptCs  Ind 


lecoliar  cultare.  They  distil  and  drink  in- 
(ixicAting  liquors.  At  a  place  between 
liiighot  and  Chempnnji,  and  at  other  places 
3  the  hills,  are  bridj^es  made  of  the  fibre 
f  the  India-rubber  tree,  as  described  by 
laptain  Yale.  This  race  inter  their  dead  in 
laces  where  they  erect  oblong  pillars,  hewn 
r  unhewn,  three  to  thirteen  in  number, 
be  climate  of  Oherrapniiji  is  suited  for  a 
initoriuni.  Colonel  Watson  described  it  in 
1.  As.  Trans.  1834>  vol.  iii.  26.  Fall  of  rain 
\  Cherrapanji  has  amonnted  to  600  inches, 
he  average  fall  fur  August  200  inches.  In 
341,  264  inches  fell;  occasionally  20  inches 


Areh.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  282. 

CHEHSYDRUS.  A  genus  of  sea  snakes, 
of  which  two  species,  C.  annulntiis  and  C* 
granulatus>  occur  in  the  sea  at  Madras.  See 
Hydride. 

CIIEUT.     A  quarfczose  minernl. 

CHERU.     Can.  Marking  nut. 

CHERU.     See  Cheroo. 

CHERUCHIMDA.  Mal.  Solanum  iudi- 
cum-    Linn, 

CBERUKU,  also  Chemkulo  bhedam.  Tel. 
Saccharnm  offincinarum,  L. — R,  i,  327-  The 
Sans.  Syn.  is  Piindarika,  a  variety  of  the 
sugarcane. 


11  in  twenty  .four  honrs.— ^/.   As.   Trans.  \      CHARU  MAN.  a  class  of  predial  slaves  in 


)44,  90^.   xiii.,  614.     J)r^  BuisVs  Catalogue, 
atham.  See  Cairns.     Cherapunji. 
CHERRIES.    See  Cherry  ;  Fruits. 
CHERRO  CANNY,  Tam.?  A  light  brown 
floored  wood  of  Travancore,  only  used  for 
ewood, — CoL  Friil%. 

CHERRO  NALMAPELLA,  Tam.1  Alight 
own  coloured  wood  of  Travancore,  specific 
"STity  U'483,  used  for  making  canoes. — Col. 
nth. 

CHERROPOONA.  Tah.)  A  dark  coloured 
)od  of  Travancure,  used  for  building  houses. 
Col  Frith. 

GHERBOTIMBA.  Tam.1  A  dark  coloured 
)od  of  Travancore,  specific  gravity  0*843, 
out  three    feet  in  circumference,   used  for 
'use-bnildiug.  tools,  &c. — CoL  Frith. 
CHERRO  VUNJEE.  Tam.1  A  Travancore 
)od  of  a  brown  colour,  specific  gravity  0*644, 
edfor  firewood. — Col.  Frith. 
CHERRU.  Tkl.  a  tank. 
CHERBU     NARRANGE.      Malkalum. 
trus  anrantium. 

CHERBU  PINAKOTTE.  Can.  Malbal. 
Jopbyllnm  calaba. 

CHERBY.  Eno.  The  fruit  of  the  Prunus 
anus.  The  bird  oherryi  Prunus  padus,  occurs 
the  Punjab,  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  and 
ghaDtstan.  It  has  a  mawkish  tabte.  See 
uit,  Kabul,  Prunus. 

CHERRY.   Aholo-Tam.  and  Teluou,  for 
eri,  a  terminal  word  fur  a  village  or  town, 
TelHcheny. 
CHERRY  COAL.     See  Coal. 

CHERRYR.  Two  towns,  one  in  1.  72^  49' 
and  1.  26'  47'  N.  The  other  in  1.  70^ 
E.,  and  1.  23*  7'  N. 

HERHY  LAUREL.  Cinnarooronm  cerasus. 
HERRY-STONE  OIL.  Oil  of  Prunus 
asus. 

:HERBY  TREE  of  Norfolk  Isknd,  The 
k  of  this  tree  is  used  for  tanning,  and  it 
Dishes  one  of  the  most  useful  woods.     It 


Malabar,  whose  name  Wilson  derives  from 
C^ern y  Afaleal,  the  soil.  General  Briggs  names 
a  non-Aryan   race  Cherumar. —  Wils,  Briggs. 

CHERU  PINNAY.  Tam.  Calophyllum 
spurium. 

CHERU-PUNA  in  Tamil  and  Malayala,  is 
the  small -leaf  poon.  This  wood  is  the  real  mast 
poon,  which  is  preferred  for  the  masts  of 
ships  or  vessels.  Peon,  or  Puna,  consists  of 
five  sorts,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  shape  and 
growth  ;  the  large  sort  is  of  a  light  bright  co- 
lour,  and  may  be  had  at  Mangalore,  from  the 
forests  of  Corumcul,  in  Cauara,  where  it 
grows  to  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  At  Mangalore,  Mr.  Edye  procured  a 
tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have  made  a  fore- 
mast for  the  Leaiider,  sixty.gnn  ship,  in  one 
piece,  for  the  sum  of  1,300  rupees,  or  XI 49 
sterling.  Poon  grow^iu  the  forests  of  Cochin 
and  Travancore,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  to  that  before  stated  j  one  sort  is  named 
the  Karapa  Puna,  which  is  .dark  poon  ;  and 
MalaiPuna,  meaning  the  hill  poon  ;  and  an- 
other sort,  the  Veilai  Puna,  or  the  white 
poon;  this  sort  is  small,  not  more  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  Jn  Canara, 
another  sort,  named  MercLie  Puna,  grows 
to  twenty -eight  inches  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long  ; 
and  is  very  much  like  American  birch.  It 
is  generally  defective  and  not  durable  ;  con*, 
seqiieiitly,  it  is  never  bronght  from  the  hills 
for,  when  felled,  it  opens  and  splits  at  the  top 
and  but,  for  many  feet  in  length.  The  weight 
of  the  poon  may  be  said  to  be  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  pi«unds  the  cubic  foot ;  but  the 
lightest,  he  met  with  was  thirty-four  aud 
three-quarters,,  and  the  heaviest  fifty  pounds 
the  cubic  foot  when  dry.  The  leaf  of  this 
tree  is  small  and  oval^  about  two  by  one  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  and  the  fruit  grows  in 
bunches  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  coffee-berries  ; 

is 


ieereasing  rapidly  by  being  stripped  of  its  I  from   this  the  natives  extract  oil,  which 
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CHJSTCHINZL 


CHIBH« 


lued  for  varioua  lUitivo  purposeK. — EydB^M. 
and  C 

CHERVIL.  Chwropbyllom  sativain.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 

CHESNEY,  General,  an  Officer  of  the 
Rci^al  Engineers,  who,  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  Goveniment,  in  the  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837,  conducted  the  Expedition  for  the 
Survey  of  the  Uivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

CHESNUT  OF  CHINA.  Soathwellia 
balaughas. 

(liESNUTS.    Emo. 


Chataign»8, 
Kastameo, 


Fa. 
Qbr. 


Castagne, 
CaAtauas* 


It. 

Sp. 


The  fruit  of  the  ('astanea  vesca  of  Europe. 

CHESNUT  TREE.     Ormun,  Hkb. 

CHE8S.  The  Shatranj  of  the  Persians  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  a  brahman 
who  succeeded  the  dynasty  in  Sindh. 

CHEST— of  opium  weighs  141)  lbs.  with 
lbs.  1  ^  tare,  chest  of  Pekoe  tea  7  catties  of 
Souchongy  and  Pouchong  25,  and  of  hyson  60. 
Bengal  indigo  lbs.  260. — Simmonds. 

CHETaKUM  KUKKA.  Tbl.  Chickras- 
sia  tabularis. 

CHETAN.  Mal.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
a  man  servant,  a  Hlave,  a  weaver  of  a  parti- 
cular casta —  Wilson, 


stock,  increase  from  ungleskttdB  to 
able  villages.  Each  habifea^nof  tbttpio^ 
is  separated  into  tliree  divisnos:  «vi)f  ik 
women,  another  fur  the  men^  and  a  tiird  k 
the  horses  and  other  cattle.  The  vhuW  utu 
establisbment  is  then  encircled  bj  a  itmfi 
wicker-work,  or  atonea- — Porter's  Ir»k 
Vol.  /.,  p  62. 

CHE lEK,  a  climbing  vine  of  Jati, tki 
sap  of  which  is  poisouoaa.— i^ilawre,  53. 

CHETI  ANAPA  KAY  A,  Tel.  Lasoiu 
vulgaris,  Ser. — var.  wild  or  bitUr  kind. 

CHETI  BIRA.  Tbl.    La£Ea  amsii.  £ 

CHElIBUTA.HlXl>.    Abeiia thian. 

CHETI  POTLA.  Tau  TncbMsatiiciec 
eumerina.  X. 

CHETIPPA,  Tbl.  Hymcoodjetim  cnel^ 
sum,  Wall. 

CHBTKA.  From  thia  town  to  Neili^,  cb 
the  Jankee  or  Jannabee  branch  of  ^Qatp^, 
is  the  lofty  pass  of  ChungsaklugOv  art  ukr 
18,000  feet.  See  Eanawar. 

CHETROOL.  From  this  place  to  Bcia« 
in  Qnrhwal  tlie  road  leada  over  the  dafii 
passaboat  16,000  feet  high.    SeaKaBiea. 

CHETOR.  See  Badul,  ChiUora 

CHETRU  Amongst  the  hiodii  a  m^ 

CHETRIYA.      Commonly       prManJ 


CHETANA    SWAMI.  a  hindu   religious  |  j^ij^^^.^,  in  the  hindu  castes,  compraai  nj« 


teacher,  the  preceptor  of  Baba  Lai,  who  found 
ed  the  Baba  Lali  sect. 

CHETCHINZl,  or  Tchetchinzki  are  tribes 
who  were  considered  the  most  formidable  of 
all  those  which  inhabit  the  innumerable 
rocky  valleys  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Their  predatory  excursions,  whether 
in  large  or  small  bodies,  were  not  only  a  dread 
to  their  own  immediate  neighbours,  tribea 
like  themselves,  though  of  leas  extent  and 
power ;  but  their  sudden  descents,  ambus- 
cade8,and  continued  warf  are,kept  the  disciplin- 
ed Russians  constantly  on  the  alert.  These 
lords  of  the  mountains  seemed  never  to  rest, 
day  nor  night.  Unwearied  in  their  watch 
for  prey,  like  Ughtniug  in  attack,  for  they 
struck,  or  were  lost  to  sight  as  quickly.  As 
the  mahommedan  was  the  last  religion  attempt- 
ed to  be  introduced  amongst  these  people, 
they  suppose  themtielves  to  be  good  mussul- 
mans.  But  they  have  not  any  knowledge  of 
its  doctrines.  They  have  no  priests  of  any 
kind  ;  hence  their  marriages  are  mere  domes 
tic  contract8,agreed  on  between  the  parents  of 
the  parties*  The  bride  always  brings  a 
dower,  coosistinK  of  cattle,  ^,  proportioned 
in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of  her  family. 
She  is  brought  home  to  the  hoane  of  her 
betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  sons  never  migrating 
from  the  paternal  spot,  families,  from  one 
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or  princes,  and  soldiers :  all  the  otker  thks 
however,  famish  soldiers  ;  and,  indeed,  pr3 
ces  too,  if  the  ambitious  individual  eui  c&e 
it.  '<  The  natonil  duties  of  the  Chethyt  m 
bravery,  glory,  fortitude,  rectitude,  not  to  fis 
from  the  field,  generosity,  and  pdaoeljr  ca- 
duct." — Gita,  «6.  See  Chbatriya. 

CHETTI.  Tel.    Ch«>ttia,  a  Vesys  kinh 
plural  Chettiar;  the  social  distinetiTe  uii 
applied  to  the  Teling  Yesyacssia  ie  ^t«^ 
em   India.     It  seems   to  be  idaatical  wi 
the  Setb  or  Shet,  an  honorific  term  fv  ^' 
Parsi  and  Borah. 
CHKITU.  Tbl.    A  t?«e. 
CHEUNAKA.  Sahs.  Cicer  sriedBoa 
CHEVA  CHETTU,  or  Mniii,  Til  ft 
timber  called  red  wood. 
CHEVICUM.  Malbal.  Piper  sianat 
CHEVIKAM.  Malay.    Piper  «ir»* 
CHEVUKURTI  CHETTU.  Tii.  ^^' 
tia  verticillata,  D  Den.    Qeattana  f9  I  * 
71.     Adenema  hyssopifolium,  IF. /r.^' 

CHEVULAPILLI   TIQE,  Til  In:» 
Pes-caprae,     SweeL     The     name     ^ 
*  Hare-creeper.' 
CHEW  A.    Hind.    Ephedra   Ganit** 
CHI.     Gu«.    HiSD.    Cnbeba 
CHIAKAL  Malsai.  PodaofAtsei* 
cinna. 

CfllAN    and  Cyproa  torp«tiB«a  ^ 

resins,  products  of  a  pistMUb    8*  ^''"IL^ 

CHIBH.    A  tribe  lying  soollirfS«*«^ 
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mt  little  nclauoMd  firom  barbarism  either  by 
lioda  or  mahomedan  conquerors. 

CfllBOW,  a  resiii  of  America.  See  Balsamo- 
lendron. 

CHICACOLE,  a  town  in  tbe  Northern  Cir- 
are,  on  the  eaatem  side  of  tbe  peninsula  of 
ndis.  In  November  1753  M.  Bossy  obtained 
i  for  the  French  Company,  bat  it  was  af  ter- 
rurds  ceded  to  the  English.  The  sea  face 
f  the  mountiuns  in  this  district  does  not 
mtain  any  tree  vegetation  which  can  be 
enoroinated  timber.  The  Northern  Circars 
>Dflist  of  tbe  four  proTinces  of  Munta- 
maggar,  Ellore,  Rajamnndry  and  Chica* 
>le.  They  were  ceded  to  the  French 
1 1753,  and  to  tbe  English  E.  I.  Company  in 
759.  They  contain  the  important  towns  of 
anjam,  ChiGacole,y iaaaagrani,  Visagapatam. 
oriiiga,  Yannor,  Mosulipatam,  Ellore  and 
itampatanam.  It  runs  from  theChilka  Lake  to 
lotftpiili,  along  470  miles  of  sea  coast,  with 
breadth  of  from  70  to  100  miles  of  low 
lOBtry,  an  area  of  17,000  geo^^raphical  miles  ChittagoDg  wood  „ 
itered  by  the  Kistna,  the  Godayery  and 
>iideeama.'*-^  Z>r.  CleghonCi  Report. 
CHIQALDAH,  a  hill-station  in  Berar. 
w  Chikuldah. 

CHICANE  is  the  game  of  Chougan,  onoe 
liversally  practised  throughont  Persia,  and 
nnerly  often  played  on  a  leyel  piece  of 
ound  near  Sbiraz.  As  a  game  on  foot,  we 
▼e  it  in  the  cricket  of  England,  the  Qolf  or 
>ugh  and  Shintey  and  hockey  of  Scotland,  and 
B  Hnriing^^natches  of  Ireland.  Pietro  della 
klle  (Viaggi,  Lettera  de  Casein  25  Luglio 
»IH)  discovered  it  in  the  Florentine  Calcio. 


CHICHOLY,  in  L.  77^  48'  R,  and  L.  22* 
I'N. 

CHICHONDA.  DvJLf  or  Chichnnda 
Hind.    Trichosanthes  anguina. 

CHICHOOLAH,  in  L.  78''  18' £.,  andL. 
19°9'N. 

CHICHOOLY,inL  77** 58'  E.,and  L.  21° 
20'  N. 

CHI-OHOU,  and  Chi  Hsien  are  district 
magistrates  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung 
in  China.     See  Kwang  Tung  Chi. 

CHICHRA.  Hind.  Bntea  frondosa. 

CHICHRL  Hind.  Plectrantbos  rngosns. 

CHICHBU,  the  Himalayan  nettle. 

CHICKRASSIATABULARIS  Ad.  Jtrss. 
Swieteiiia  chickrassa,    Itoxb,  ii.  379.    Ain$L 


of 


Chikrassi 

Ptidha 

TimnM 

Zimma 

Dul  mara 

Dal  mara 

Bastard  cedar    Exo. 


Bkno. 

BOKBAT. 

Buaii. 

>» 
Can. 

ft 


Eng. 
Mabb. 


Deodar 

Pabha 

Pabba  „ 

\  Hool 

I  Aglajr  maram       Tam. 

I  ChittigoDg  chettu  TxL. 

„         karra 

ChetiJcum       ,. 


'  e  8olo  questa  diiferenza  tra  il  giuocho  de 
niani  e  '1  oalcio  dePiorenti,  che  i  Fiorenttni 
leano  oon  molta  gente  a  piedi  dsca ;  Ma  i 
rstaiil,  pitt  nobilmente  giucano  a  cavallo. 
r  William  Onseley  sees  tbe  name  Chugan 
pear,  bat  slightly  disguised,  in  the  chicane 
Ii»ngaedoC)  where  tbe  game  is  played  as  in 
nia,  with  a  wooden  ball  and  a  club  headed 
e  a  mallet  or  hammer.— OtMe/^y*f  Tta^eU, 
i'  / ,  p.  346     See  Chongan. 

CHICCORTIE,  in  L.  77M1'  E.,  and  L.  17** 

CHICHAMBA,  in  L.  76*" 35'  E.,and  L.  19* 

•N. 

2HICHER0ULY,  in  L.  77*  20*  B..  and  L. 

°  15' N. 

DHICHBRBY,  in  L.  84**  14'  E.,  and  L.  23** 

'N. 

[)HI-CHIA.  UlND.,  also   Pudma  and  Pur- 
ja,  Hiai^.  Jnnipems  commnnin. 
:;HICHINDA,       Hind.      Trichosanthes 
pina, 

3HICHINQA.  TaL.TirichoBanthes  aagoina. 
ika  gourd. 
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Cedar 

This  tree  occurs  in  the  mountainous  coun* 
tries  to  the  east  of  Bengal.  It  was  discover 
ed  by  Mr.  Nimmo  on  the  Toongur  Hills  in 
183$.  It  occurs  in  Chittagong,  also  in  Goim- 
batore,  fcc.,  where,  in  common  with  one  or  two 
other  light  red-coloured  woods,  it  curreutly 
passes  under  the  general  name  of  cedar  or  has* 
tard  cedar,  and  all  are  extensively  employed  in 
cabinet  making.  This  has  quite  a  oedar-like 
smelL  Tbe  wood  is  well  known  in  Madras 
and  easily  procured,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  cabinet  making,  coming  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  '*  Chitragong  wood,"  being  import- 
ed from  that  province,  though  it  is  abundant 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  close-grained,  light  coloured  and  delicate- 
ly veined,  makea  beautiful  and  light  furni* 
turci  but  is  apt  to  warp  during  the  season  of 
hot  land  winds*  According  to  Dr.  Gibson,  it 
is  a  fine  straight-growing  tree,  rather  common 
in  the  southern  jungles  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, but  much  less  so  in  tbe  northern. 
Its  wood  conid  easily  be  creosoted.  It  is  va- 
luable for  cabinet  and  house  purposeM,  and  is 
used  in  the  Madras  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory 
to  make  plane  tables  and  for  furniture  nork. 
It  furnishes  one  of  tbe  Deodars  of  Malabar. 
It  is  found  also  in  Canaraand  Sunda,  in  the 
tall  jungles  near  and  on  the  Ghats,  particularly 
at  Qunesh  Good.  Wood  there  whiter,  but 
tough  and  dose  grained  ;  and,  from  its  gener- 
al aituation,  it  is  hardly  known  to  the  car- 
penter. It  gniwsin  the  warmer  parts  of  Cey- 
lon. Dr.  Brandis  tells  us  that  there  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  forests  on  elevated 
ground  in  British  Burmah  (large  tieea  are 
scarce)  a  tree  either  indeutical  wiUi  "  Chitti^ 
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gong  wood*'  or  nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic 
foot  of  it  weighs  lbs.  24,  and  in  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  80  feet  and  aver- 
age  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  8  feet.  This  fvood  was  not  known  to  Mr. 
Kohde  as  a  product  of  the  Northern  Gircars, 
but  was  imported  there  among  the  **  Ghittagong 
woods."  Beautifully  veiued  aud  mottled  pieces, 
he  says,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  its 
complaints  during  the  season  uf  the  hot  winds 
«ind  dry  northerly  winds  of  November  and 
December,  in  the  Northern  Ct rears,  render 
articles  made  of  it,  ooutaiuing  wide  planks  and 
framing,  as  armouries,  very  disagreeable  bed- 
room companions.  The  Chittagong-wood,  he 
addsi  is  used  at  Madras  for  all  purposes  for 
which  ordinary  mahogany  would  be  used  in 
Britain^  as  furniture,  panels  of  carriages,  6lc.  ; 
and  one  variety  is  sufficiently  tough  to  be  em- 
ployed for  felloes  of  wheels.  Mr.  Rohde  con- 
cludes that  all  the  woods  imported  under  the 
name  of  *^  Ghittagong"  is  not  the  produce  of 
the  same  tree,  the  only  wood  of  the  Gircars 
at  all  resembling  it  is  the  ''  Pinna  ayetnpa*'  of 
Gaiijam  and  northern  parts  of  the  Vizairapa- 
taai  districts.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult, 
so  far  as  his  recollection  enables  him  to  state, 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  though  he 
believes  it  to  be  from  a  species  of  neem,  Melia 
azaderachta.  «  These  remarks  will  show  that 
the  wood  of  the  Ghiekrassia  tabularis  enters 
the  market  •  indiscriminately,  as  one  of  the 
cedars,  bastard  cedars,deodara,  and  Ghittagong 
woods  ;  and  that  several  woods  are  known  in 
the  market  imder  the  name  of  Ghittagong 
wood,  though  seeminely  all  possessing  u  simi- 
larity of  character  which  prevents  them  being 
distinguished,  but  allows  of  them  all  being 
lued  for  one  another.  The  bark  is  powerfully 
astringent — Mr,  RoMe.  lioxb,  ii.  379.  Dn, 
OibBOUi  Wight,  Oleghom,  Brandit,  Voigt 
137.  Thw.  En.  PL  Z^ylan.  L  61.  M.E.J,B. 
(ySluLughfuuy^  p,  256* 

GHICKUN,  also  Gbicknn  dozi.  Hind. 
Plain  embroidery.  That  in  use  for  European 
families  is  usually  called  *'  work*'  or  Ghikkan 
work.  It  is  a  large  branch  of  muslin  work  of 
India. 

GHIGORY,  Gichorium  intibus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is,  in  Europe,  largely  employed 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

GHIGUDA.     Gak.     Phaseolus  max. 

CHIGULDA.H.     See  Gliikuldah. 

GHIFFES,  Drapeauz,  Drilles.  Fr.  Baga. 

CHI-FU,  Ghi-le-chow  and  the  Ghi-1- 
t4ing-cbi  are  the  prefects  of  the  province  of 
Kwang-Tung.     See  Kwaug-Tung-chi. 

CHIGRI.  Gan.  Antelope  oervicapra,/'a^a«. 

CHIHB.  Hind.  Adivisionof  the  Gojar 
tribe. 
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GHIKAI. 
Acacia  rugata* 
GHIKAN. 
GHIKAN. 


CHI  fiSIEN.    See  Chi-f a  ; KwiDgtuu 

chi. 

GHH'RA.  HiKD.  The  coonlBDaDee, ; 
descriptive  roll, 

CHIHRA-NAVESI.  Hnfn.  Takins  i 
descriptive  roll. — ElUoL     WU»n. 

GHUDRON  CHANDANA.alsoaiahjaji. 
Sans.     Sandalwood. 

GmJARRI.    Hind.  PodopbyUom  eaod^ 

GIIIJLA.  Hind.  Frazimu  zantboi)!* 
loides. 

GHIK.  Taic.  a  screen  made  ofntWii. 
suspended  in  India  outside  of  versndaki,  orer 
doors  or  windows,  to  keep  off  the  glare  iA  Lt 
sun's  rays.  The  chik  is  often  made  of  &tn)ri 
of  split  bamboo,  also  of  graas,  or  of  tbe  kbu- 
khus  grass,  the  Anatherinm  muricatiUB  ;  ^ 
Arundo  donax,  the  Sacchamm  lars  aad  5. 
S(K)ntaneum  are  also  largely  used  for  tie  cui* 
of  houses. 

Tjsl.     Acacia   coDeioBt  i^/-'« 
Buck, 

Hind.  Enooymos  finbrau. 
Hind.  Psbs.  Embmdff^. 
flowers  worked  in  silk,  moslin  or  oottoe,ua  i 
cotton  ground.     See  Ghikun. 

GHIKARA.  Dbkh.  Hind.  Antelope  qoi^ 
dricornis,  Blavn,  A.  Arabiea,  Hmpnf^ 
A.  sub-4-cornutu8,     EUicL 

GHIK-GHAK.  Ptyadactylus  g«^  » 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestic  like  tee 
Ghaplak  of  India.  It  is  aaid  to  be  loffliuooi  ^t 
occasiouB 

GHIK  ATI  MRAKU  or  TamaUma.  Tu 
XaiithochymuB  pictoriusf  R, 

GHIKAVA  or  Sikaya.  Tel  Aoci 
concinna,  /}.  C  Mimosa  con.  R.  ii  d£*i 
A.  rugata,  Buck,  The  tender  aetd  leaTcvsv 
eaten  in  curries  and  the  akin  of  the  ripe  le^f 
is  used  like  soap  to  cleanse  the  hair. 

GHIEL     Hind.    Gouffeia   holoctridtf 

GHIEILINTA  OADDI.  Tfik  F^das 
verticiUatum,Z. — R,  i.30l>  Tlie impid gn**^ 
of  this  beautiful  grass  has  given  rise  tn  t.** 
common  saying  ChikiUnta  tuiwvytm,  -' 
*'  grass  like  riclies** — come  and  go. 

GHIK-KA  BHAIKA.  Can.  In  Upst 
a  variety  of  rice.  See  Oriza  sativa. 

GHIKKI.  Hind.  A  band-mill,  M'^ 
Elliot 

GHIKKUDU  CHETTU.  Lsblabcaltn*- 
D.G.'-W.  and  A.  773;  Ic  203.  DoJa 
liguosus,  R.  iii.  307. 

CHIEMAK,    Hind.,  or  Chakmak  Txt 

the  flint  of  a  gun. 

GHIKNAKALR.  Hind.  A  bad  of  i:- 
used  to  remedy  kalr  or  reh. 

GHIKNI  or  Chikri,  Hind.    Boxdi  «.-- 
pertirens. 
CHIKNI-MATTI.  Hind.  Clay,  fiw^i^ 
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CHILAGADA  DUMP  A. 

CHIKBASSL  Bkno.  Chlckrasaia  tabula- 
is. 

CHIKRL    Baxus  Nepalensis. 

CHIKSA.  A  perfumed  powder  composed 
f  a  ?ariety  of  odoriferous  subfttanoee,  gener- 
lly  mixed  up,  wben  used,  with  8w«et  scented 
11  (pboolail  lu  tel). — HerlUoU, 

CHIKULDAH  HILL  in  Jat,  21°  9'  N., 
id  long.  74''  69'  £.  A  table-laud  near  to 
id  somewhat  higher  than  the  fort  of  Oawil- 
bnr  :  GawUiehur  ia  situated  in  about  1.  21"" 
^  and  L  77^  £.,  and  its  height  above  the 
tin  is  2,300  feet;  thus  it  will  be  3,600 
et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  siuoe 
is  {jart  of  the  Berar  valley  is  1,300  feet 
M>V6  the  sea.  Chikuldab,  elevated  3,750 
et,  is  on  the  Viudhya,  or  as  some  call  it,  the 
iwilghur  range  of  hills,  and  about  20  miles 
)m  the  cantonment  of  Ellichpoor.  The 
iteau  of  Ohikuldah  is  not  above  three- 
larters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile  in 
)gtb.  The  more  gentle  Acenery  of  a  vast 
Ivan  tract  is  seen  away  towards  the  north, 


CHILCHIL. 

patam,  a  species  of  Dloscorea,  D.  fasoicnlata, 
li.  iii.  80i  is  cultivated  under  this  name. 
It  seems  to  be  <m1y  a  variety  of  D.  aculeata. 

CHILAKA  DUDUGA.  Tjsl.  Quatteria 
suberosa,  Don, — W,  and  A.  37.  Uvaria 
sub.  74*.  ii.  667  ;  Cor.  34.  Also  Unona  discolor 
VahL^R.  ii.  669. 

CHILAKA  TOTA  KURA,  Amaiantus 
fasoiatus,  R,  ill  609.— fT.  Jc.  717. 

CHILAN.  Hind.  From  Chilna,  Hind., 
to  go,  a  way  bill  of  the  post  officsi  &c.,  a  list 
of  contents,  a  clearance ;  written  Chillawn. 

CHILAO^I.     Hind.     Current  coin. 

CHILAS.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indus  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  over  Looloosur  Lake, 
on  the  east  by  the  watershed  of  the  same 
ridge  as  above  Looloosur  Lake  culminating 
in  the  lofty  pe%k  of  Munga  Parbut;  the  Astor 
boundary  marches  with  Chilas  here,  on  the 
west  to  a  point  beyond  the  village  of  Sateeti, 
wliere  the  Indus  takes  a  turn  tu  the  south<west. 
Chilas  affordii  good  pasturage  but  lies  under 


vered    with    high  grass  and  forest  trees,  snow  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 


>od  roads  have  been  made  along  the  irre- 
lar  plateau  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
igbbouring  country.     From  November  to 
» end  of  June,  a  total  of  eight   moutbst  the 
Mm  temperature    was   71^.     The  hottest 
)oths  were  April  and  May,  giving  a   mean 
83®.    The  ooldest  months  were  January 
i  February,  having  a  mean  of  59^.     Thus 
Kiucing  between    the  hottest    and  coldest 
inths,  a  range  of    24^.     The  coldest  day 
wrved  was  the  9th  of  February  at  sun- 
e,  being   47°.     Thd  hottest  day  noticed 
8  0Q  the  27tb  April,  at  2  p.  h.,  being  96"^. 
tween  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  there 
I  therefore  a  range  of  49°.     The  greatest 
ntbly  range  was  14°  in  November.     The 
latsst  diurnal  range  was  22°  in  April  and 
y  ;  the  least  diurnal  range  was  4°  in  Feb* 
ry  and  5°  in  June.    The  wet  bulb  ther- 
meter  during   the    hot  months*  had  an 
rage  depression  of  10°.    The  thermome- 
averaged  a  general  range  of  about  10° 
3w  the  temperature  of  Ellicfapore.     The 
IS  cease  about  the  middle  of  September, 
vy  dews  then  occur  until  the  cold  weather 
ills,  and  also  from  February  to  the  rains, 
this  period  the  moist  atmosphere  is  bright 
transparent,  but  becomes  hazy  as  it  gets 
dense  towards  the  hot  weather.<^(7aptoftn 
id.    See  Sanatoria. 

:HIL,  also  Chir,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
the  generic  terms  for  the  genus  Pinus,  and 
uccelsa  and  P.  longifblia  are  so  named, 
!HILA.  Hindl  Casearia  tomentosa, 
!HILAOADA  DUMPA,  or  Genusu  gadda 
Mohanam.  Til.  Batatas  edulis,  €h. 
ivolvulus  batatas,  i?.  i.488.  About  Vi2aga- 
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Tiie  Shean  claiming  an  Arab  descent  are  the 
proprietary  and  governing  clasa  Crime  is  rare, 
women  have  more  liberty  and  power  tbA^ 
among  mahomedan  tribes,  and  breaches  of 
chastity  are  punished  by  death.  They  were 
visited  in  1866  by  Dr.  Leitner  at  the  request 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Their  lan- 
guage seems  distinct  from  Pushtoo,  Persian 
and  Hindi,  and  is  not  understood  by  their 
neighbours  the  Syud  race,who  inhabit  Dnrreil 
and  Taukeer  to  tbe  west  of  Qhilghit  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  the  inhabitanta 
of  Chihis  were  conquered  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  converted  to  the 
mahomedan  faith.  Up  to  about  1840,  tha 
Kahghan  Syuds  received  quantities  of  gold 
dust  as  religious  dues  from  the  people  of  Cbilas, 
but  when  the  Syuds,  aided  by  the  Sikhs,  failed 
iu  an  attack  on  Chilas,  the  dues  were  aban- 
doned. A  second  attack  by  the  Sikh  nation 
was  successful,  and  a  small  annual  tribute  of 
8  tolahs  of  gold  dust  and  100  goats. is  paid  ta 
the  Cashmere  durbar. 

CHILASSI  TAMAKU.  Hind.  Nicotiana. 
rustica. 

CHILAW,in  I.    79°  57'  E.,  and  1.  7* 

38' N. 

CHILBILLA,  a  town  in  India  in  I.  81° 
67'E.,  andL25°  56' N. 

CHIL  BINJ  KA  JHAR.  Hind.  Stiych* 
nos  potatorum.  Clearing  nut  tree.  The 
clearing  nut  is  the  Chil-binj  :  phal  is  the 
fruit,  and  lakri  the  wood. 

CHILBURRY,  in  L  89°  20^  £.,  and  1.  36* 
43' 
CHILCHIL.     HiNa     Celosia    argentea«. 
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CHIU>R£N. 


CHILITA. 


CHILDREN  Me  greatly  longed  for  hy  all 
the  racee  iohabiting  the  south  and  eeet  of  Asia. 
One  preyailing  feeling  regarding  them  is  sach 
as  is  expressed  inPsaim  cxxvii  4,5.  ^  as  arrows 
are  in  the  band  of  a  niightj  man,  so  are  the 
children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate/*  for  most  persons  will 
hesitate  to  attack  a  large  nnited  family. 
Amongst  hindas  and  Chinese,  with  whom 
spirit^worehip  largely  prevsils,  suns  are  parti- 
cularly longed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  f^om 
^em  duties  to  the  manes  of  their  parents. 
The  eastern  costom  of  nursing  a  child  from 
the  hip  or  side,  as  in  Isatab  Ix.  4,  is  still  con- 
tinoed,  and  aehild  born  after  vows,  is  still, 
as  in  Proverbs  zxxi.  2,  called  the  son  of  a 
vow*  As  in  Oenesl^  zxv.  6  the  crhildren 
of  mahomedans,  born  of  a  wife  of  hum- 
bler birth,  or  of  a  harm  woman,  are  not  deem- 
ed equal  in  social  rank  to  the  children  of  a 
high-born  wife,  infanticide  isHtill  continued 
amongst  certein  rBJpoot  races,  but  the  causes 
are  not  for  fulfilment  of  any  vow  or  from  any 
religions  dnty,  but  pride  or  poverty  induce 
them  to  destroy  their  female  children^  and 
many  rajpoot  tribes  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  obtaining  wivefl.  The  ChiuMse  have 
complete  power  (»ver  their  offspring,  even  to 
life,  but  in  no  country  of  the  south-east  of 
Asia  is  the  sacrificing  of  children,  on  reli- 
gions grounds,  continued  ;  though,  down 
te  comparatively  recent  historic  times,  the 
FhcBtrioians,  Carthaginians^  Aramnans,  Syri- 
ans, Babylonians  and  e?en  Israelites,  and 
their  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  sacrificed  their  children  with  the 
hoped-for  object  of  averting  any  great  and 
serious  misfortune*  A  Phoenician  legend 
is  of  Ely  the  strong,  offerin;^  up  his  son  Te- 
dud  or  Yedid,  the  beloved.  El  being  the 
Knmos.  (Ihimen,  iii.  286.)  Malekh  Bel  was 
the  same  ae  the  l^frian  Hercules,  or  Moloch 
or  BaY-Moloch,  to  whom,  as  also  to  Hecate  and 
Melekhat  Artemis,  dogs  were  sacrificed.  In 
Babylonia  (Is.  Izvi.  3,  £2*  xiii.  13,  xxxiv. 
30)  their  neck  or  baAbone  bad  te  be  broken 
unless  redeemed.  The  principal  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hereulea  TTsoo,  as  well  as  to  his 
mythical  companion, were  human  beings,  which 
in  I^odicea  of  Phoenicia  might  be  ransomed 
by  a  doe.  At  Carthage,  the  practice  of  sacri- 
ficing their  favourite  children,  and  those  of 
the  highest  rank  in  honour  of  Heroules, 
continued  d«>wti  to  their  latest  wars.  The 
legend  of  the  Grecian  Hercules  is  that  he  be- 
came inHane,  burned  bis  own  children,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  twin  brother  Iphioles,  and 
murdered  his  guest  Iphitns.  Bunun  iv.  312« 
21%.  tim  China.  Harm.  Infanticide.  Rajnoat.  ^ 
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CHI-LECHOU,  aad  Ciu>le4nt^|R 
facts  in  the  Chinese  province  of  K«aog>ti«. 

CHILGHOZA.  Hum.,  oompOf  (hi^ 
the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  cones  of  tbs  elisr 
pine,  Pinus  Qerardiana  ;  in  Haanandije 
where,  the  seeds  of  the  coaisMiD  Cbil,P. 
ezcelsa  and  P.  longifolia,  are  so  cdlei 

CHILHUTTY,  in  I   81*  41  El,udl 

20'  \r  N. 

CHILI  or  Chilks,  Him>.  Jmipov 
ezcelsa  ;  J.  arborea^  Pencil  esdsr. 

CHILIANWALAH,  a  battle  vu  finst: 
here  on  the  13tb  Janoary  1849.  bctwcts  tfe 
British  in  India  and  the  Skhs,  whmiii 
per  cent,  of  the  British  soldiery  fell  m  thi 
action.  It  lies  between  the  Chmab  lad  tw 
Jhelum  rivers. 

CHILI  STRAWBERRY.    StnmWij 

CHILiyA.HiND.  The  ''Indian  BUr  «/ 
N.  W.  India,  a  lonely  little  fish  se^m  rsmc 
more  than  2  or  3  ounces  ;  toe  is  aetiH^f<», 
and  ravcMOUS  ;  his  appearance  like  oe«  ilm 
(the  scales  being  used  in  oiakiBg  fabiparVi 
and  he  ranks  among  the  moattieheUittwk 
In  many  parts  of  Northern  India  eadioaafix 
Jj*dy  Anglers  with  a  long  graeiiol  vml 
''  iphip"  for  him  with  great  snccsa.  os  £m 
clear  evenings,  near  the  cold  sessoo,  witk  us; 
midges,  of  rainbow  hue,  begirt  with  fM  sm^ 
Fiwe  pounds  tfieighl  and  more  of  thspe  pus; 
playthings  have  been  the  reward  of  a  lady  ptf7 
on  one  eveniogi  caught  without  mock  onto;* 
from  a  beat  and  under  the  ahsds  of  ooeti^oa 
Topet  and  groves  along  the  **  Baptes.**  Bvuie 
the  artificial  fly,  the  chiliva  greedily  laMi 
everything  from  a  moe^aito  toabektttly.-' 
and  a  grub  or  flesh  maggot,  a  bit  of  pMte.  >' 
a  large  grain  of  tongk  lies  are  si|asliy^ 
He  is  esseotiaUy  a  WLffrnm  fish,— «cli?t  et 
cleanly  in  his  predilactioaa  ;  of  a  d^kan  v- 
stitutton,  he  soon  dies  after  handUag,  cipe» 
ly  if  he  has  been  hooked,— the  csstisg  ^  > 
the  proper  moditf  ofiemitA  to  gat  stock  fi^'' 
a  water  and  the  supply  shnold  be  kept  wi.*** 
to$Pe<^  or  they  will  tv^y  die.  Esrthco  pu 
carried  on  a  pole  serosa  a  man's  ibssl^  ^ 
night  are  best :  this  fieh  k  s«7  pr^ifc  ^' 
his  enemies  are  abundant  in  piopoitieB.  Fir: 
his  surface  habits  he  falls  ao  eaay  pny  ^  *^ 
ducks,  fiah  hawks,  kingfiaber^  Mskia  i<^ 
&c.  To  feed  them  or  cause  them  tooMfW*^ 
bum  a  little  ghee,  or  fiat  in  apot  owtkftv 
and  when  it  ^gias  to  snake,  empty  fl«  ^ 
contents  on  the  pool  or  lakeii  and  70a  vui  i*^ 
see  the  Ckiliva  hunting  thia  new  food  a  tf« 
surface  ;--eoarse  flour  slightly  BtM*^ 
thrown  in  will  alao  attraet  agrBataniv  '•^^ 
casting  net  thrown  on  the  spot  wiD  um^ 
you  with  ita  sUveiy  liad.  IkeMMAY* 
priass  the  littU  CAOtMrHjoirf  sU  ks^ 
freres,(br  keis  theakini]«tatfM«M<i^*^ 
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CHILLAR. 


CHIILIBS. 


CHILLIES.  Etc. 


ICrch 
Oupiicam 


DuK.  I  liotnbok  ;  Omba! ; 


Emo. 


Cbftbe,  Lada  merm ; 
liMiUCbiiift,      Mai^t. 


bea  properly  spun  on  a  first  class  rapid 

mpts  the  mnjestio  Mahieer  of  discreet  50  to 

)0  lbs.  from  all  his  propriety,  or  seduces  the 

»Men  eyed  Botkar  of  20  t«i  run  a  wreck.    In  ^*y"?"*  P«Plg'    ^»» 

ose  parts,  too,  he  is  rare.  Exterminarion  ha«  ^omhik  "'*'    jIt.'    M.raimkaiHla  TkL. 

ten  his  uiiavoidaDle  fate,  and  one  bus  walked        i^i -n-  i  j-  u 

;i^  «#*  ;..  ..-i«  r  .  u:.  1  k  j  <  --.i      i«        Cbiliies.  or   capsicums,  are    long  rouudidh 

lies  oft  m  vain  fur  his  sake,  and  rraitlessly  ^  j     j-  -j   j  •  i.    J  i  n 

f  ^A  .«»»^>  ««-  u:-  -  -.    u  --.u  iu"!  taper  pods,  divided  into  two    or   ihree    cellsi 

fered  rewards  for  his  apprehension  with  the  ^.f,  *^ .  .  „      .-^.  ,        j     rfu       •     x- 

»w  of  offwing  bim  as  h  B«cr>fio«  t«  some  ^"*^  ,'':5**  '"«»';»1  ^h.tish  seeds    Ihesoienti- 

aon««h  of  the  Pool"  who  refused  to  be  "at  ^^  "•**'°"'  "'  ^'^  genus  producing  these 


me**  for  any  smaller  dainty. 
CHILKA  LAKE,  a  marine  lagoon  in  the 
iDJam  and  Cnttnek  districts  on  the  north- 
«temiiide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bounds 
e  Northern  Oiraars  on  the  north.  It  seems 
e  resnlt  of  the  breach  of  the  sea  over  a  flat 
ndy  shore,  whose  elevation  is  something 
ove  the  loTel  »f  the  country  within.  PuHcat 
ce  appears  to  have  the  same  origin.  Each 
them  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  very 
rrow  bat  deep  opening,  and  are  shallow 
thin.  The  Chilka  lake  is  about  40  miles  in 
igth  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.,  and  in  most 
ices  12  or  15  miles  wide.— BennelVB  Mimoir, 
242. 
CHILKEEA,  in  L  79*  6' E.,  and  1.   29'' 

CHILKI.  Hind.  A  rupee  of  Kashmir, 
lue  ten  annas. 

CBILKOB&  in  1.  W  5S'  E.,  and  1.  24* 
N. 

CHILLAy  a  holy  place  where  a  i^ir  sits, 
called  from  the  initiatory  Ohilla(40;  days' 
itinenoe.  It  is  also  known  as  a  fakir's  takta. 
EUia. 

OH  ILL  A.     Bmi>>   Casearia  tomentosa. 

CHILLA  CHETTU,  or  Indiipu  Chettu. 
L.     Strychnos  potatorum,  L. — R,  i.  575, 

CHILLA  QADA,  also  Giasugada.  Tsir 
tatas  edulis. 

ORILI^AH.  The  fortieth  day  after  oh  lid- 
th,  on  which  a  mahomedaii  woman  per- 
m}«  her  purifications.  It  is  the  forty  days 
LtiY,  xii.  4. — Htrkl. 

JHILLAnJAlDAR,  a  kind  of  silk  of  Bok- 
•a. 

^HILLAMBRUM,  a  town  in  I  79**  47'  E 
11.  11''  26  N.  It  has  a  famous  pagoda 
r  Palamciittah,  which,  in  1763  and  1754, 
juently  changed  hands  between  the  British 
I  French. 

3HiLLANKI.  Tbl.  Inga  umbeUata.  Willd. 

CHILLAR.  HiKD.  The  husk,  skin  or  rind 
ruit,  grain,  Ac. 

CHILLAR,  HiBTD.  Small  money  or  change; 
corresponds  also  to  the  English  word 
>  wards/'  as  a  hundred  rupees  and  upwards, 
ao  rupai  chalkr. 
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fruits  will  be  found  under  the  article  Capsi- 
cum^ and  we  will  here  attend  chiefly  to  the 
culinary  and  commercial  values.  Chilli  is  the 
Mexican  name  for  all  varieties  of  Capncam^ 
though  tbe>  are  natives  of  the  Enstand  West 
Indies,  and  other  hot  climates*  G,  annuam  is 
the  Mpecies  commimly  noticed,  but  there  are 
numerous  varieties  which,  by  many,  are  reckon- 
ed species.  Thus  (7.  frutetcen^  u  a  shrubby 
plant,  which  grows  to  a  large  and  more  busby 
size  ;  C,  minimum  supplies  tiie  variety  called 
bird-pepper  :  C.  baccatum  has  a  globular  fruit, 
and  furnishes  cherry  or  berry  capsicum.  They 
are  all  of  the  simplest  culture,   but  culture 

(appears  to  increase  the  tiize,  and  to  dimiuish 
^  the  pungency  of  the  fruit.  Their  acridity  is 
owing  to  an  oleaginous  subst^mce  called 
capsicin.  When  the  fruit  is  fresh,  it  has  a 
penetrating  acrid  smell  :  it  is  extremely 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  produces  a  most 
painful  burning  in  the  moutb.  Wlien  dried, 
they  form  a  large  article  of  local  and  foreign 
traffic,  and  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne 
pepper ;  but  in  vinegar,  when  green  or 
ripe,  they  are  an  acceptable  pickle.  lu 
Bengal,  the  natives  make  an  extract  from  the 
chillies  which  is  above  the  consistence  and 
color  of  treacle.  The  consumption  of  the  chil- 
lies in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  is  immense^ 
as  both  rich  and  poor  daily  umc  them,  and  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  chutnees 
and  curries  ;  ground  into  a  paste,  between 
two  stones,  with  a  little  mustard,oil,gin^er  and 
s^ilt,  they  form  the  only  seasoning  which 
the  millions  of  poor  in*  those  countries  can 
obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.  They  are 
worth  about  40<.  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  a  rub^-facient  and 
(stimulant,  especially  in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  It  actii  on  the  st«imach  as  an  aromatic 
condiment,  and  when  preserved  in  acetic  acid 
it  formn  Chilli  vinegar.  Red  pepper  may  be 
considered  one  of  most  useful  Tegetsbles  in 
hygiene.  As  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  ia 
digestion,  it  has  been  consi*iered  invaluable^es- 
pecially  in  warm  countries.  Immense  quantities 
of  the  capsicum  are  used  by  the  native  popu* 
lation  of  the  West  Indiest  Africa  and  Mexico ; 
the  consumption  there  as  a  condiment  being 

I  almost  universal,  and  perhaps  equal  in  quan< 
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tity  to  salt  The  "  wort"  or  Cayenne  pottacfe 
may  be  termed  the  national  dish  of  the  Abjrs- 
sinians,  aa  that,  or  its  basis,  "dillock/'  is  in- 
variably eaten  with  their  ordinary  diet,  the  thin 
crumpet-like  bread  of  teff  or  wheat  flour. 
Equal  parts  of  salt  and  the  red  cayenne  pods 
are  powdered  and  mixed  together  with  a  little 
pea  or  bean  meal  to  make  a  paste.  This  is 
called  *'  dillock,"  and  is  made  in  .piantities  at 
a  time,  being  preserved  in  a  large  gourd  shell, 
generally  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  ''  wort** 
is  merely  a  little  water  added  to  this  paste, 
which  is  then  boiled  over  the  fire,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  fat  meat  and  more  meal 
to  make  a  kind  of  porridge,  to  which  some- 
times is  also  added  several  warm  seeds,  such 
as  the  common  cress  or  black  must^ird, 
both  of  which  are  indigenous  in  Abyssinia. 
A  kind  called  the  Tobago  red  pepper,  is  said 
to  possess  the  most  pungent  properties  of  any 
of  the  species.  It  yields  a  small  red  pod,  less 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  longitudinal  in 
shape,  which  is  so  exceedingly  hot  that  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  season  a 
large  dish  of  any  food.  Owing  to  its  olea- 
ginous character,  it  hns  been  fonnd  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  it  by  drying,  but  by  pouring 
strong  boiling  vinegar  on  it  a  sauce  or  decoc- 
tion can  be  made,  which  possesses  in  a  con- 
centrated form  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  vegetable.  A  single  drop  of  this  sauce 
will  flavor  a  whole  plate  of  soup  or  other  food. 
*'  Johnston* 8  Abyssinia**  quoted  by  0*Shaugh- 
viessy.  FavJthner,  Simmonds^  p,  429.  See 
Capsicrim.    Capjticum  annuum.  Cayenne. 

CHILLIMILLI.  Tel.  Cicca  disticha. 

CHILLOOR — 1  Caesalpinia  sepiaria. 

CHILLOUNEA.  A  singular  tree  of 
Nepaul.  Its  upper  coat  is  entirely  composed 
of  innumerable  needle-form  fibres,  tolerably 
united  by  a  kind  of  gelatinous  sap.  The  wood 
makes  good  beams  and  rafters,  and  is  held  in 
such  superstitious  veneration  by  the  natives, 
that  no  house  is  considered  secure  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  timber  has  not  been 
employed.— -iS^mt^f  Nepaul, 

CHLLT.  Eno.  Capsicum  spteies. 

CHILMADt  a  town  mentioned  as  trading 
with  Kanneh,  Ez.  xxvii.  21-23. 

CHILON.  Hind.  Populus  ciliata. 

CHILOTA.  Hind.  Litstea,  Sp. 

CHILOWAH,  in  1.  77^  37'  E.,  and  1. 
29*  31'  N. 

CHILRAI,  also  Khatrow,  Picea  (Abies) 
Wehbiana,  P.   pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

CHILUCHI.     Hind.    Iris  Nepalensis. 

CHILU  NUTIYA,  Beng.  Amarantus 
polygonoides^  Eoxb, 

CHIMA.    TsL.    An  ant. 

CHIMA-PTJNJL  Maxeal.  Cochlosper- 
mum  gossypium,  D.  C. 
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CHIMBARI,  the  grass,  £l«iisbe  i^'. 
fera. 

CHIMBARI.  Hmo.  Daet^loctemot 
iEgyptiftcum. 

CHIMBROY       A8PABAQU&      E« 

Asparagns  adscendens,  Roxb. 

CHIMKANI,  Hind.  Cathsrtoem* 
fistula. 

CHIMLIGHY.  in  1.  75^  57  E.,  indl  V> 

CHIMMEIR,  1.  73**  59'  E.,  and  1.  2! 
5'  N. 

CHIMNANU,  of  Lahanl  and  the  Cb<&a\ 
Amy^dalus  persica,  the  peach. 

CHIMONANTHUS.  The  fragwnt  Chin^ 
nan  thus,  which  is  now  a  favoarile  in  Eq^ud 
where  it  blooms  in  the  open  air  at  Chmtiw 
is  quite  common  in  Chinit — Fortvue'i  T** 
Districts,  page  79.  See  Edgworthiadbrrastu. 

CHIMPANZEE,  the  name  by  vbd  nre 
of  those  forms  of  theSimiadte,  whit^tpiitnd 
nearest  to  man,  is  most  generallj  knotc  Ik 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  SimU  mifv 
of  Linnseos,  the  Oriental  Orang,  bc^ii  « 
now  generally  restricted  to  a  West  Alncu 
genus,  the  Troglodytes  niger  of  Oeoffrej.  v^ 
Somo  tr(»glodytes  of  Linneaa. — SnpL  Cf . 
page  1015.  See  Simiada. 

CHIMd,  also  Chimyaka.  Eivn.  djnr.^> 
emodt,  Moms  serrata ;  Podopbyllam  emftit 

CHIMURUDU,  also  Chekooadi,  Tki 
Cadaba  Indica,  Lam. 

CHIN.     Hind.    Fagopyram  esealentac 

CHINA.     Hind.     Panicnm  miltaeniL 

CHINA.  The  empire  in  the  eztMie  car  * 
Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  this  name,  is  al- 
by  the  western  Mongols,  Kathaj ;   bj  r  - 
Miintchu  Tartars  it  is  called  Nikan  En.* 
and  by   the    Chinese,  Tchong-koae,  tat  a^ 
name   meaning  the  Central  RingdiMB.    >  l*^ 
hoMe,    Hist,  of  China,  p,  1.)    AceoidM  t 
M.  Hue,   the  Chinese   ahN>  give    to  :fc  ' 
country    the    names    of    Tchoiiiig-ii«-a.    * 
flower  of  the  centre  ;  of  Tienchao,  th»  «.- 
tial  empire,  or  heaven's  empire ;  and  of  T  * 
bia,    the  "  Beneath    the    Heaveos,"  nr  \ 
world,  as  the  Romans  called  their  d'tcr 
Orbis.     The  most  ancient  name  givni  fi^  *•>* 
country  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  mos:  b  -' 
is  Tohoung-kouo,  that  is  to  say.  the  Kaif^ 
the  Centre.  {Hue.  Chinese  Empire^  Vol  I,  »=■• 
349  k  350.)  It  is  also,  however,  callai  ^ '  * 
natives  Tang-shan,  the  hills  of  iaag  ( the  •  *^ 
of  one  of  the  most  celebmted  dyoaatjet)   '  * 
present  reigning  family  has  gi?m  it  tk#  >-^  * 
of  Tatfiing-kwo,  the  empire  of  grwt  pant;  •• 
government  proclamations,  e^iecudij  in  '^   * 
addressed  to  Barbarians,    it  is  oftaa  ^-^ 
Tien-chaon,    the    ''Celestial  Enpire;' 
natives    call   themaeivaa  Choi^bio-tcu . 
men  of  the  middle  kingdom,  or  ffaofUL 
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raQg-jin^  men  of  Han  or  of  Tang  (from  the 
iynaaties  of  thoae  oameB).  {Guttlo(f*8  Chinese 
History,  Vol  L,  p,  20.)  The  name  of  Seres, 
vbich  Horace  and  the  ancients  nae,  seems  to 
lave  been  strictly  applicable  to  some  nation 
a  the  west  of  China.  The  western  terra  China 
%  not  traceable,  bat  many  authors  have  sar- 


monntains,  Talleysand  rivers,  and  was  finished 
in  five  years.  Its  breadth  admits  o^siz  horse- 
men riding  abreast,  and  has  a  tower  evexy  hun- 
dred yards.  It  was  Chi-hoong-ti  who  introduce 
ed  yellow  as  the  colour  of  the  royal  family. 

The  T'sin  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Lin- 
pang,  of  the  Han  province,  who  was  the  first  of 


aised  that  it  was  given  to  the  country  when  ( the  Han  dynasty.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
he  Tsin  dynasty  carried  their  arms  to  the  west,  f  T'sin  dynasty,  great  injury  resulted  to  the  Chi- 


Vhatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  term 
/hina  (Cheena)  was    that    early   given   by 
be  people  of  the  N.  W.  of  India,   to  the  na- 
ion  which  Europe  now  calls  the  Chinese. 
The  annals  of  this  empire  extend  back  for 
iree  or  four  thousand  years.  Fo-hi  is  the  first 
amed  sovereign  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  date 
f  bis  reign  is  not  ascertained.   Yu,  the  Great,  is 
le  first  monarch  of  whose  reality  there  is  no 
3abt-  Their  Btimbus-book  contains  the  record 
:  the  ancient  imperial  dynasties  from  B.  C. 
)91,  to  A.  D.  264*    The  chronological  con- 
sxion  of  its  early  dynasties  is  as  under  : 
)t  djDasty,  Hia,  the  first  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  C.  1991,  reigned  432  years, 
id  dynnsty,  Sbang,  began  B.  C.  1559,  lasted 
509  years.    Twenty-eight    reigns    in 
fifteen  generations, 
'd  dynasty,  Tsheu,  began  B.  C.  1050,  lasted 
65  to  479  years.  The  12th  emperor  Yen 
Yang  began  to  reign  B.  C.  781.  His 
sixth  year  was  B.  C.  776.     Confucius 
hved  under  this  dynasty,  and  he  re- 
corded the  observations  of  the  solar 
eclipses  from  B.C.  481  npwards  to  720. 
h  dynasty,  Tsin,  began  B.  C.  25o,  and  lasted 

to  207,  49  years, 
h  dynasty,  Han,  began  B.C.  206,  and  lasted 

to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
Systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 
far  as  B.C.  2000,  i.e  ,  to  the  reign  of  Yu. 
I  was  the  founder  of  the  dominion  of  the 
igs  or  princes  of  Shen-si  in  S.  China,  as 
as  the  great  river.  He  diverted  the  course 
the  Yellow  River  to  fertilize  the  lands 
'ween  the  two  rivers. 

Prior  to  the  first  emperor  Chi-hoang  of  the 
in  dynasty,  about  200  years  before  the 
riitian  era,  the  country  had  been  sub- 
ided  into  numerous  principalities  and  oom- 
Qwealths,  but  that  warrior  emperor  brought 
m  all  under  sulvjootion,  and  it  is  supposed 
^  from  his  time  that  the  country  was 
ed  China,  from  Tsin  or  Chin,  the  name  of 
dynasty.  It  was  this  emperor,  also,  who 
It  the  Great  Wall  to  keep  off  the  incursions 
be  Tartars.  It  was  done  by  forced  labor, 
ry  third  labouring  man  was  compelled 
vork  for  his  bare  food  as  a  remuneration, 
xtends  from  the  sea  to  the  most  westerly 
vince  of  Shin-Bee»  about  1,500  miles.  It 
built  of  earth  faced  with  brick,  it  crosses 
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iiese  annals.  Most  of  the  Han  princes  were 
munificent  patrons  of  literature.  During  the 
reign  of  Ming-ti,  the  15th  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
considerable  intercourse  was  carried  on  be* 
tween  the  princes  of  India  and  China,  but 
it  was  particularly  during  the  dynasties  of 
Sum,  Leain  and  Tarn,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  centuries,  that  the  princes  from 
Bengal  and  Malabar  to  the  Punjab  sent  em- 
bassies to  the  Chinese  monarchs.  The  domini- 
ons of  these  hindu  princes  may  hereafter  be 
identified.— (rod's  Raja$than,  Vol.  I.,  p.  218.) 
Nearer  our  own  times,  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dy- 
nasties ruled  from  A.  D.  13G8  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 
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Sirr'^Ukma  and  the  Chtntu,  Vol,  /.,  p.  440. 
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Origin  and  early  Autor^.— There  are  two 
great  races  occupying  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Chinese  and  Tartars,  the  latter  being  the  rul- 
ing people.  All  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  refer  to  their  emigrations  from  the 
West,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  an  aboriginal 
race  from  the  original  home  of  man.  Like  the 
Egyptians  they  seem  to  have  migrated  from 
the  original  seat,  prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  of 
which  neither  race  have  any  tradition.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Chinese  people  was  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Chih  le,  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  present  capital,  Peking,  is 
situated.  How  the  first  Chinese*  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  came  to  be  in  that  lo- 
cality, is  one  of  those  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  human  race 
generally  which  can  only  receive  a  conjectural 
solution.  All  we  do  or  can  know  positively 
is,  that  the  first  portion  of  authentic  Chinese 
history  tells  us  that  Yaou,  who  reigned  4,200 
years  ago,  had  his'capital  at  the  new  district 
city  of  Tsin-chow,  situated  about  100  utiles 
only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital  Pe- 
king. From  this  most  ancient  location  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  south- 
ward, thus  steadily  increasing  its  territoryi 
The  usual  course  of  the  process  was,  first, 
colonication  of  the  newer  regions,  and  displace- 
ment  from  them  of  whatever  aboriginal  in- 
habitants were  found  ;  and  afterwards  politi- 
cal incorporation  with  the  older  territory. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  military  conquest  of  the  aboriginals  pre- 
ceded their  displacement  by  an  industrial  oc- 
cupation of  their  lands.  The  territorial  dis- 
tinction marked  by  the  terms,  China  Pro- 
per and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  existed  in 
fact  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  his- 
tory. China  Proper  means  at  all  periods  that 
portion  of  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
which  has  been  possessed  and  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese 
empire  means  at  all  periods  besides  China 
Proper,  those  large  portions  of  the  whole 
Asiatic  continent  occupied  by  Tartor-no- 
mades  or  other  non-Chinese  peoples,  but 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Empire  of  China,  and  more  or  less 
directly  ruled  by  Chinese  officers  and  armies. 
China  Proper  has  at  all  periods  been  charac- 
terized by  Chinese  civilization  j  that  is  to  say, 
its  population  generally,besides  being  physiciU- 
ly  of  the  same  race,  has  always  been  governed 
in  ite  domestic,  ite  social,  and  (with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  some  veiy  short  periods)  ite  political, 
life  by  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  old  Sacred  Books.  The  non- 
Chinese  peoples  of  the  Chinese  empire  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  all  periods,  either  been 
destitute  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
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ci?ilization,  or  have  been  slightly  tmged  ii& 
Chinese  civilisation,  or  have  been  muitd  I7 
some  different  dvilisation,  as,  for  iaitiLce,  %; 
present,  in  the  iubabitante  of  TnriEestin  by  1 
Mahomedan  civilization,  and  the  inhtbituts 
of  Tibet  by  one  strictly  budhistic. 

Extent — ^The  Chinese  empire  as  thus  d^i 
has  in  the  course  of  ages  varied  greitlj  ^ 
extent.  It  has  been  more  than  onee  Wger  tkia 
it  is  even  now.  It  was  so  for  example,  ab^j; 
2,000  years  Mgo,  under  the  fifth  emperor  i 
the  Han  dynasty  ;  when  it  embnced  tb 
greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  west  of  tie 
Caspian  sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  Petri, 
Cambogia  and  Bengal.  In  the  intemls  t«> 
tween  these  great  extensions  it  has  Bhnui  cf 
to  the  size  of  China  Proper,  and  even  iii:s 
latter  has  been  occasionally  subdirided  U 
considerable  periods  under  two  or  more  nii:e 
families  or  dynasties,  each  acknowledffp* 
superior.  ButtheChinese  people  has  codiai^i 
the  same,  even  when  under  several  n>A 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  territri 
possessions  by  the  processes  above  deKr.V^*-. 
(T,  T,  Meadows*  Chinese  and  their  BdtlU.-^' 
An  Essay  on  CivilizcUion^  p,  34,35,36.) 

The   Chinese  have  annexed  all  the  puti 
neighbouring  on  China  Proper,  fromMu: 
chu  and  Mongol  races.     The  dyuastx  is  31  :i 
gol  and   the  army    Mautcha,  and  foraUbe- 
Mantchu   soldiers  in   Mongolia,  Tibet,  ^'U 
Kumaon-     China  Proper,   withoot  iadodj; 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  other    dependencies,  i^ 
the    largest    as    well     as    the    nMWt  ccs 
pact    country    in    any    part   of   tite  ^-"t^ 
extending,  in  length,  from  abooi  L  19^  5 
to  about  L.  42°  N^  and  in  breadth  (taJdnc^u 
extremity,  where  it  borders  upon  tbepe^?- 
sula  of  the  Corea),   from  about  L.  l^'I 
(taking  the  other  extrenuty,where  thtGrS'' 
Wall  extends  to  the  west)  ,to  about  L  80'  L 
being  23°^ in  latitude,  and  39 ''in  ioogis^'' 
The  area  given  by  Sir  George  StanitaQ 
one    million    two    hundred  and  iiiiie:;^^ 
thousand  miles. — (Sirrs  China  and  tki  C^ 
nesey  Vol.  /,  p.  407.) 

tofndation. — According  to  Mr.  Knovi^  * 
views,  in  1 868,  the  census  of  1839,  as  g:f«  ^ 
M.  SacharofTof  the  Russian  embesaymF^ 
made  a  population  of  415,000,000.  A  3^-* 
was  found  in  governor  Yeh'a  Tamon  at  Of 
and  the  Chinese  Commisnonen  at  1W^'« 
in  1859,stated  the  population  at  400,0^;^ 
China  thus  possesses  a  third  of  tk  kiea 
race,  twice  the  population  of  BnAk  b^ 
with  its  feudatories  and  'seven  tisa  ^ 
of  Russia.    China    Proper   is  diridei  tf^j 
18  provinces,  which  have   a  pepobw  ^ 
280,  to  the  square  mile,  while  thai  offish 
and  Ireland  is  only  260.  The  utispifJtV^ 
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ind  fertility  of  the  coontry  has  given  thie 
^eat  populousnesii. 

CM  Government. — The  government  is  con- 
lacted  by  the  Nny-ko  or  Interior  Council 
Jhamber,  in  Yvhich  there  are  four  chief  coun- 
iilors^  two  of  them  Tartars,  and  two  Chinesei 
rho  bear  the  titles  of  Choung-thang  and  Ko- 
too.  The  Tartar  minister  presides.  The 
lOO-poo  are  six  boards  for  the  conduct  of 
(ivernment  business,  and  the  provinces  of 
16  country  are  each  uuder  a  governor,  or, 
'here  two  provinces  are  united,  a  governor- 
!aerai.  Every  province  is  divided  into  a 
irtaia  number  of  districts,  called  a  "  Fu," 
Ting,"  **  Chow,"  and  «  Keen.''  A  "  Fu" 
a  large  portion  or  department  of  a  province 
jder  the  general  coutrol  of  a  civil  officer, 
^mediately  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the 
rovincia)  government  A  *'  Ting,"  a  smaller 
vision  than,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of,  a 
1,  when  separate  it  is  governed  as  a  Fu,  and 
lied  a  ^*  Chuh-le."  A  '*  Chow"  is  similar 
a  Ting,  as  also  a  Ueen,  but  each  is  a 
uller  division ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or 
een,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled  cities, 
ider  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes  its 
me  and  rank  as  *'  Kwang-Chow-Fu"  and 
ibaog-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter,  although 
that  subordinate  rank,  is  the  largest  mari- 
ne city  in  the  empire,  and  the  greatest  re- 
rt  of  the  native  ships  or  junks. — {Forbes* 
v€  I'ears  in  China,  pages  10  dt  1 1.) 
Provinces — Pe-che  le  has  Chinese  Tartary  on 
)  N.  ;  Honan  on  S.  W. ;  Imperial  Sea  and 
au-tung  on  E.,  and  Shan-se  on  W.  Shan-se, 
i  of  the  amailest  provinces,  resembles  in 
m  an  oblong  losenge,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
by  Tartary,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Ho- 
),  i»n  the  £.  by  Fe-che-le,  and  on  the  W. 
Sheii-se. 

>bense  vraa  one  of  the  most  extensive 
vincea»  but  the  western  part  of  it  has  been 
jted   into   a  province  uuder  the  name  of 

1-SU. 

Can-su,  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
vince  of    Sheu-se. 

ize-oha-en,  formerly  called  Si-shu,  is  bound- 
>u  the  North  by  bhen-se  and  Ean-su,  on 

South  by  Yuu-nan,  on  the  East  by 
•nan  and    fioopih,    and    on    tae    West 

Thibet,  or  rather  by  a  small  strip  of 
neae  Tartary.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
»u0ive  of  all  the  provinces,  containing  by 
[nation  175,000  square  miles  and  having 
»pulaiion  of  22,000,000.  The  Yan-tsze- 
g  river  traverses  its  whole  extent,  and 
t  all  other  numerous  streams  of  the 
ince  are  tributary. 

an-nan  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
tueD,  on  the  South  by  Laos  and  Tonquin, 
he    £a8t  by  Kwan-se    and  Ho-nan,  and 
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on  the  West  by  the  Burman  empire ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-west  is  bounded  by 
Thibet.  The  surface  of  this  province  is 
estimated  at  67*000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  seven  millions. 

Kwan-so  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Ho-nan,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  on  the  South  and  East  by  Kwan- 
tuug,  on  the  West  by  Tun-nan.  Its  surface 
is  estimated  at  eighty-seven  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  between  seven 
and  eight  millions.  Kwy-ling-foo,  its  capital 
contains  eleven  cities  of  the  first  class, 
twenty-five  of  the  second  class,  and  1 70  of 
the  third  class. 

Kwan-tung,  or  Yue-tung,  which  signi- 
fies the  **  Eastern  breadth,"  extends  along  the 
Southern  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquiu,  nearly  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

Foo-keen  lies  on  the  coast,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North-East  by  Che-kean,  on  the 
North-West  by  Ke-an-se,  and  on  the  South- 
West  by  Kwan  tung :  its  surface  is  estimated 
about  fifty  seven  thousand  square  miles,  and 
its  population  is  above  fifteen  millions. 

Che-kian  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Eeang-soo,  on  the  South  by  Foo-keeu, 
on  the  West  by  Keang-sea,  and  Gan-hwuy, 
and  on  the  East  by  the  ocean ;  its  surface 
is  estimated  at  fifty  seven  thousand  square 
miie8,and  its  population  is  upwards  of  twenty 
six  millions. 

Keang-se  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  or  Nan-kin 
as  known  to  Europeans ;  this  ancient  province 
was  estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  81,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  seventy 
millions.  Keang-se,  in  extent,  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  ancient  province,  and  it  spopula- 
tion  is  upwards  of  thirty^seven  millions.  The 
Imperial  Canal  traverses  the  whole  extent 
from  north  to  south  and  the  Yang-tsze-Kang 
from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  means  for 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  to  and  for 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Gan-hwuy  is  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  being  com- 
posed of  about  two-fifths  of  that  province. 

Shan-tung  ia  in  the  form  of  a  long 
peninsula,  extending  towards  Corea,  divid< 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che*le  from  the  Yellow 
Sea,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Pe« 
che-le,  on  the  south  east  by  Ho-nan,  and  on 
the  south  by  Keaog-ee.  Its  surface  is  esti- 
mated at  66,000  sq.  miles,  and  the  population 
is  nearly  twenty-nine  millions.  Besides  grain, 
this  province  supplies  large  quantities  of  fish, 
a  great  portion  of  which,  packed  in  ice,  is  sent 
to  Pekin  by  the  Imperial  Canal. 

Ho-nan  ia  bounded  on  the  North  by  Pe- 
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cke-]e,  on  the  South  by  Hoo-pih,  on  the  East 
by  Gan-bwuy,  and  on  the  West  by  Shen-se  ; 
it  is  also  called  by  the  Cliinese  Tong-hoa.  The 
capital  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Uwang-ho,  which  flows  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  proiriuce. 

Hoo-pih  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Hoo.kwang,aud  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North- West  by  Shen-se,  on  the 
Suuth-East  by  Ho-nan,  on  the  East  by  Gan- 
hwuy,  and  the  West  by  Sze-chu-en.  Its 
population  is  about  twenty-seven  millions* 

Hunan,  the  southern  division  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Hoo-kwaiig,  is  larger  than  the 
northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is  nut 
so  thickly  populated. 

Keang-se  is  situate  immediately  to  the  east 
of  the  last  described  province,  and  is  estima- 
ted to  contain  27,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions. 
Kwei-chow  is  bounded  on  the  ]>^orth  by 
Sze-chu-eni  on  the  South  by  Kwang-se  and 
Yun-nau,  on  the  East  by  Hu-nan,  and  on 
the  West  by  Sze-chu*en.  This  province  is 
estimated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  64,500  sq. 
miles.  (Sirr'e  Gfnnaand  the  Chinese^  VoL  i,, 
p.  423.) 

System  of  Government  and  Secret  Societies, 
— The  emperor  has,  in  his  palace  a  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  oppressed  who  claim  his 
protection,  but  it  is  now  as  much  off  duty 
as  the  cymbal  or  drum  of  the  mandarins. 
(Hue  Chinese  Empire,  Vol.  /.,  p,  358.)  The  idea 
of  the  family  is  the  grand  principle  that  serves 
as  the  basis  of  society  in  China.  Filial  piety, 
the  constant  subject  of  dissertation  to  moral* 
ists  and  philosophers,  and  continually  recom- 
mended in  the  proclamations  of  emperors 
and  the  speeches  of  mandarins,  has  become, 
ill  the  views  of  the  Chinese,  the  fundamental 
root  of  nil  other  virtues.  All  means  are  made 
use  of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to 
make  of  it  an  absolute  pasbion  ;  it  assumes 
all  forms,  mingles  in  all  actions,  and  serves 
as  the  moral  pivot  of  public  life.  Every 
crime,  every  attempt  against  the  authority, 
property,  or  life  of  individuals,  is  treated  as 
filial  disobedience,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  acts  of  virtue,  devotion,  c(impassion  toward 
the  unfortunate,  commercial  probity,  or  even 
valour  in  battle,  are  referred  to  filial  piety  ;  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  or 
bad  son.  The  emperor  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  this  grand  principle,  which  dominates 
and  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  all  the 
strata  of  society,  in  this  immense  agglome- 
ration of  four  hundred  millions  of  in- 
dividuals. In  the  Chinese  language  he 
is  called  Hoang-ie,  August  Sovereign,  or 
Hoang^chou^  August  Elevation  ;  but  his  name 
par  rxoellence  is   Tien^dza,  Sou  of  Heaven. 
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But  in  thebosoni  of  this  aoepticsJ  and  afukxi 
people,  there  has  always  Kmiioed  a  poiv* 
f ul  and  vivacious  spark  that  the  Ttrttr  goTst 
ment  has  never  been  able  to  eitiiptu,  ui 
secret  societies  have  been  formed  all  oretk 
empirot  the  members  of  which  hate  me; 
with  impatience  the  Mantchu  domifiatioo  iifi 
cherished  the  idea  of  overthtovingitto  oUu 
a  national  government.  {Hue,  Ckuuse  E»fii.t, 
Vol.  /.,  p.  13,  84  ) 

No  nation  is  more  closely  a&ited  b; 
the  ties  of  clanship,  which  tJiey  desigak 
by  the  word  dng,  than  tbeCldneM.  L\ 
the  many  millions  are  divided  iotoratk 
more  than  400  sing  ;  those  who  beloog  u 
the  same  sing,  consider  each  other  airelaiiuui 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  bool 
in  duty  to  lend  mutual  Lelp.  This  eiotlot 
custom  degenerates  frequently  into  tbt  a- 
elusive  partiality,  whicQi  is  ao  re^ragaut  Ut 
the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  Om  sif  ii 
opposed  to  the  other,  one  clan  oppreoa  an 
other ;  they  proceed  even  ao  far  as  tottjwi 
in  open  hostilities*  The  ties  of  nearer r> 
tionship  are  still  closer.  A  Chinese  is  uas^t 
by  his  sages  to  love  his  relations.  {Sat^ff 
Chinese  History ^  Vol.  /.,  p,  207:) 

Civil  Oovernment — The  entire  goremiM^- 
is  under  the  direction  of  two  coniicili,  stUcScJ 
to  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  ilie  Nti-ku,  a.^ 
Kiun-ke-tehou.   The  first  is  charged  witbu* 
preparation    of  plane,    and  the  de&patdi  > 
current  business.   Its  duty  is,  accordii!g  ti  t  • 
official  book,  *^  to  put  in  order,  and  to  u  i- 
nianifest  the  thoughts   and   desigas  of  t:^- 
Imperial  will,  and  to  regulate  tbe  fufLi 
administrative  decrees."     It  may  be  rtg^*.* 
in  some  measure  as  the  seGretaryabip  (4  i 
empire.    The  second  council,  named  Kiut^ 
tchou,  deliberates  with  the  emperor  cusz- 
ing  political  affairs.  The  Chinese  diftiD^**- 
fi rst,  the  great  prefecture  named  /oa,  «:  ■ 
have  a  special    administration  noder  tae  '^ 
spection  of  the  superior  government  it  > 
province;    secondly,    the    prefectuv  a 
Tcheou,  the  functionaries  of  which  6fj^r 
some  times  on  the  provincial  adniiiiit''* - 
and  sometimes  \)n  that  of  the  gnad  (r ' 
ture  ;  and,  finally,   the  sab-pnfectarr :  '* 
below  both  the  Fou   and  the  Tcbeco.  iu 
of  these  three,  the  Fuu  amd  Tcheoa,  sii  -^ 
Hien,  possess  a  kind  of  chief  town. 

Literature, — The  greatest  oountefp»«* 
the  Imperial  power  consists  of  tbe  •*-'^ 
aristocracy,  or  corporation  of  menof  lisun.  l 
ancient  institution,  which  has  beensa^V^ 
on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  ongin  of  vhA  i  »- 
least  OS  early  as  the  eleventh  eaotaiy  W  * 
our  era.     It  may  be  said  that  tbeidnisi<  f 
tion  receives  all  its  real  and  diieot  i>&'' ' 
from  this  sort  of    literaiy  dig»e^7*  ^'' 
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mperor  can  oDly  choose  his  civil  agents 
unong  the  lettered  class,  and  in  cunformity 
nrith  established  arrangemeuts.  Every  Chinese 
uay  present  himself  for  the  examination  for 
Jie  third  literary  degree,  and  those  who 
^btftiu  this,  may  then  become  caudidates  for 
heiecond,  which  opena  the  way  to  official 
iiDplo^meiit.  To  fill  the  higher  offices  the  prize 
iiust  be  obtained  in  the  competition  fur  the 
irat  degree.  The  corporation  of  lettered  men 
ecruited  every  year  by  the  method  of  exanii- 
ation,  constitutes  a  privileged  class,  almost 
be  only  nobility  recognised  in  China,  and  it 
lay  be  considered  as  the  chief  strength  and 
erve  of  the  empire. 

Nobles.  Of  the  twelve  orders  of  the  Imperial 
obihty  of  China,  tsinw'  n  is  the  first  ;  kin- 
rang  the  second  ;  beileh,  third  ;  beitseh, 
urth  ;  chin  kwoh  kung,  fifth  ;  f-kwoh  kung, 
ztb. 

Hereditary  titles  only  exist  for  the  Imperial 
rnily,  and  for  the  descendants  of  Confucius, 
\iO  are  still  very  numerous  in  the  province 
Changtoiig.  To  the  hereditary  titles  which 
e  relations  of  the  emperor  enjoy,  there  are 
tached  certain  prerogatives,  as  well  as  a  very 
odest  allitwance*  the  right  of  wearing  a  red  or 
How  girdle,  of  putting  a  plume  of  peacock's 
ithers  in  their  caps,  and  of  having  six, 
;ht,  or  twelve  bearers  to  their  palanquins, 
ley  cannot,  more  than  any  other  citizen, 
3tend  to  Huy  public  office,  without  having 
sviously  taken  their  literary  degree  at  Pekin 
I  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Mantchuria. 
ese  Tatar  nobles  are  often  seen  living  in 
rness  and  penury  on  their  small  pensions, 
i  having  do  other  proof  to  show  of  their 
istriouB  origin  than  the  red  or  yellow 
die.  A  private  tribunal,  however,  is  charg- 
to  govern  them  and  superintend  their  con- 
st 

fhe  first'  civil  and  military  mandarins  who 
^e  distibguisbed  themselves  in  theadminis- 
lion  or  in  war,  receive  the  titles  of  koung, 
Uy  phy,  i2fj  and  nan.  All  the  officers, 
il  and  inilitai-y,  of  the  Chinese  empire,  are 
ided  into  nine  orders,  khioupinff,  dis- 
;uiahed  one  from  the  other  by  certain 
tons,  or  rather  balls,  of  the  size  of  a 
son's  egg,  which  are  worn  above  the  official 
.  This  distinctive  ball  is  of  plain  red  coral 
the  first  order,  of  carved  coral  for  the 
nid,  fif  a  transparent  deep  blue  stone  for 
third>  of  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal 
the  fifth,  of  some  opaque  white  stone 
the  sixtli,  and  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
iiintbyof  gilt  and  wrought  copper.  Every 
r  is  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
re  and  official,  the  other  supemume- 
;  bat  this  makes  no  difierence  in  the  balls, 
the  official  personages  comprised  in  these 
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nine  orders  are  designated  by  the  generic 
term  of  kouang-Jou.  The  name  of  manda* 
rin  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  ;  it  was  invent- 
ed by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the 
country,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  word  ""mandar*^  to  command, 
which  they  made  mandarin.  The  famous 
Imperial  academy  of  Han- Lin  is  composed 
of  literary  graduates  ;  it  furnishes  orators 
for  the  public  festivals,  and  literary  exami- 
ners for  the  province,  and  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  science 
generally.  (Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  Vol,  /., 
pp,  19,  87,  89,  90,  96.)  But  the  people  of 
Europe,  where  the  press  teems  with  new 
publications,  may  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
amongst  400  millions  of  men,  there  is  not 
one  original  writer,  nor  has  there  been 
any  for  many  centuries.  The  essays  of 
successful  literary  oundidates  are  almost  the 
only  new  publications  which  see  the  light, 
and  these  contain  nothing  but  what  many 
millions  before  them  have  written  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Races,  Of  the  three  great  races,  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  Mantchu,  the  predominating 
oolor  of  the  skin  of  the  Chinese  is  yellow, 
but  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  a  maroon 
tint  occur.  The  face  is  broad  and  fiat : 
cheek  bones  projecting,  irides  black :  eyes 
oblique :  beard  scanty,  stiiture  above  that 
of  the  Malay  and  Tibetan,  below  that  of 
the  European.  The  sea-const  people  are 
skilful  and  enterprising,  with  that  self-reliance 
which  enables  nations  to  emigrate,  and  we 
find  them  swarming  in  the  Malay  ports,  in 
Sinj^apore,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
numbers  are  in  Australia,  the  West  Indies, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  but,  except 
in  buddhist  Burmnh,  they  are  not  settlers, 
only  forming  temporary  connections,  sending 
all  their  SHviugs,  and  looking  forward  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  Next  to  the 
Malay  this  people  are  the  most  formidable 
pirates  of  the  eastern  seas.  The  Mongols  and 
Chinese  have  scanty  beards. 

Feudatories.  The  numerous  military  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire  are  scattered  through  the 
regions  known  ta  the  Chinese  geographer  as 
Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  Uliasutai,  and 
Tsing  Hai,  or  Koko-Nor  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  troops  of  Tibet  under  the  resident  Minister 
of  that  country.  The  tribes  acknowledging  the 
sway  of  China  are  divided  into  Inner  and 
Outer  Mongolians.  The  former  occupy  the 
region  to  which  their  name  refers  them  ;  the 
latter,  all  the  other  tracts  and  districts  above 
mentioned. 

Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Desert 
of  Gobi  and  the  continuous  frontier  of 
Manchuria  and  China,  was  oecupiedy  in 
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1812,  by  24  tribes,  differing  in  name,  ir- 
regularly ranged  under  49  standards,  and 
divided,  in  uneven  propoitions,  into  six 
chalkaiiif  or  leagues. 

The    Outer  Mongolians    were,    Ist,    four 
tribes  of  Kalkas   of  different  names,  under 
khans,  which,  with  two  fragmentary   tribes 
attached  to    them,   formed    four     leagues ; 
they  numbered  in  all  eighty-six   standards, 
and  resided  in  the   territory  north   of  the 
Desert  of  Qobi,  geographically  named  Outer 
Mongolia  ;     2d,  Eleven   tribes,  not  in   lea- 
gues, under   34   standards,  scattered  to   the 
west  of  the  Holan   mountains,  in  the  South- 
west of  Inner  Mongolia ;  to  the  south   of  the 
Altai ;  and  to  the  north  of  theTengkiri  ranges ; 
drd*   Two  tribes  of  mohauimedaus,  under  two 
standards.,   at  Hami  and   Turfan,  within  the 
provincial  boundaries  of  Kansuli,  south  of  the 
Celestial   Mountains  ;  and   4th^  Five  tribes 
under  29  standards  round  Koko-Nor,    called 
by  the  Chinese   Tsing-Hai,   or  Azure    Sea. 
There  are  lamas   of  both   Inner   and  Outer 
Mongolians.     Nearly   every  standard  of  the 
above,  if  not  all,  has  a  native  head  entitled  a 
Dzassak,  whose  chieftainship  is,  with  slight  li- 
mitations, hereditary  ;  the  people  under  their 
rule  are   collectively  styled  i»rbadu  or  orpatu, 
the  lamas  excepted,  who  are  distingushed  as  of 
Sbapi  Nor  ;   their   Dzassaks  take  the  preftx 
lama  before  their   title.     The  few   tribea,  or 
remnants   of  tribes  not  under  such  chieftains, 
are  under  the  more  immediate  authority  of  the 
Banner  generals  and  resident   Ministers  from 
China.     These  last  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
Under  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Sui-yuen  are  theTu- 
met  of  Shansi  beyond  the  Wall;  under  the  Tu- 
tung  at  Kalgan,  on  the  Wall,  the  most   privi- 
leged tribe  of   Chahar,  Bargou   incorporated 
in  Chahar,  Kalkas    and  Eluth  ;  under  the 
Tutung  at  Jeh-ho,  Taahtava  Eluth,  under  the 
Fu-tutung  at   Hurun-pir,    Eluths  and  New 
Bargou  ;  under  the  Tsung-kwan  at  Tasangula, 
Solon,  Taguri,  Orunchun  and  Pilar,  paying  pel- 
try ;  both  these  being  under  the  Tsiangkiun 
of  Sagalien.     In  Hi,  the  Tsiankiun  has  autho- 
rity over    Eluths    and  Cbahars    of  his  own 
central  province  of  Hi,  who  have  also  Chi- 
nese ministers ;  over   Eluths,    Chahars,   and 
Hassacks  under  the  Tstantsan  Minister  resi- 
dent at  Tarbagatai,  and  over   the  mohamme* 
dans  of  the  eight  cities  in  Hi,  south  of  the 
Tien  Shan,  who  are  under  resident  ministers 
of  different  degrees* 

In  Uliasutai  province,whiph  receives  a  small 
garrison  from  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Shansi,  there 
are  Tangnu  Uriankai,  some  of  them  Yumuh 
herdsmen,  some  Tasang  peltry-men,  under  the 
Taiangkion  in  observation  at  Knrun,  who  is 
father  supreme  over  the  Ministers  at  Robdo, 
having  charge  of  the  MingatS}  Eluths*  Chak- 
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sim,  Altai  Uriankai  and  Altai*Nor Unu^ 
of  the  far  province. 

On  the  borders  of  Tibet^  an  Tuak,  x 
Dam  Mongols,  under  eight  staodvd^  am^ 
able  to  the  authority  of  the  rescc: 
Taiantsan. 

As  to  the  feudal  oonstitntioa  of  time  tribe. 
{Wade's  Chinese  Jmy,  page  68),  tb  ex 
ming,  chalkau  or  leagues,  into  which  tbM 
twenty-four  tribes  are  formed,  an  n-i 
under  a  head  or  elder,  and  a  lieattaot. 
chosen  from  a  list  of  Dsasaaks  pmntedtj 
the  emperor  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Bq 
tribe  is  bound  to  assist  any  other  b  tiie  ut; 
league  which  may  be  in  daogv.  Ooeeu 
three  years,  the  leagues  are  mnatemi  bj  kx 
high  commissioners  selected  by  the  cQ|«r 
from  incumbents  of  high  civil  snd  nihtv; 
posts  in  the  empire;  their  visit  isofstt 
roughly  inquisitorial  character.  The  IW 
saks  are  in  turn  compelled  to  pay  mu  *." 
Peking  ;  the  year  in  which  it  is  not  tkc^j 
of  this  or  thnt  Dzassak  to  go,  he  vnat 
Taikih.  On  stated  occasions,  all  aaanW  a 
court  costume  to  do  homage  in  token  of  ita:? 
before  the  door  consecrated  to  Majestw  irti 
head  quarters  of    the    tribe. 

The   internal    economy    of  the  (h^.  -• 
much  the  s«i me  as  that  of  the  Inner  Mw%;- 
lians.     Their  Dzassaks  are  ennohled  bj  i 
the  same  titles  except  Tapnnang  ofib'i 
there    are    none.      Some  of   the  Davu\ 
whether  otherwise   ennobled   or  not,  b'f 
the  title  Khan,    which    is   superior  to  »:• 
of    the    rest,    and    brings  with  itabt^.- 
allotment  of  pay  and  gifts.     Their  chaliut 
leagues,  have  each  a  captain-geoenl,  ^^  < 
lieutenant  like  the  Inner  MongoU^  aod  '- 
like  them  mustered  and  inspected  tnetou. 
Their  military  organization  is,  with  a  few  " 
ceptions,  the  same.     First,   in  theng^'i 
Outer  Mongolia,  we  find  four  lesgoes  of  Kk 
kas,   each   under  a  khan  :  IsU  the  Toc^' 
khanate,  numbering   20  atandarda  oa^ - 
tsoling  ;  2nd,  the  Sain-noin  24,  iscludiD^^ 
Eluth  standards,  in  38J  tsoling  oompa:.^ 
3rd,  the  Tsetsen,  23  standards  in  4$j   • 
panics  \  4th,  IhA  Dzas^saktn,  under  19  «:* 
ards,  including,  of  Khoita  in  2\\  onap-' ' 
Now  come  the  Durbet  in  two  wiaga,  •* 
which  is  a  league  under  a  lieatcniDtfiC'- 
appointed  as  above  :  the  left  ooinpri>ia; 
standards  of  Durbets  and  one  cf  KS»«^ 
1 1  companies ;   the  right,  three  of  \>3r  '' 
and  one  of  Khoits,  ip  17  compaaiea   ^^ 
position  is  beyond    the  north-vcat  fr'i- 
line  of  the  Dzassaktn  ;  they  extend  aa*  '• 
province  of  Kobdo  north  of  thecitj  U-* 
name,  and  their  troops,  amoanting  ia  1^^- 
1400  makiot  were  under  the  Taanim^  ^  - 
Chinese  government  at  Kobdo*    X^  '* 
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ings  are  subject  to  one  khan.  Under  the 
ime  officer  of  Kobdo,  are  the  troops  of  the 
ew  Turguth  of  the  Urongu  River,  in  the 
Mith-eastof  the  same  province,  and  Hoshoit 
'  the  Djabkhan  farther  north.  The  former 
ider  two  standards  in  three  companies, 
hich  would  give  but  150  makia,  furm  a 
igue ;  the  single  standard  and  company  of 
e  latter,  furnishing  50  makia,  belong  to 
m. 

Under  the  Kurnn  general  are  595  Tasang 
nilies  of  Uriankai  Tangnu,  paying  two 
ius  of  marten  fur,  and  412  paying  80 
ty  mouse  skins  under  the  Tsautsan  of 
>bdo,  412  of  Altai  Tangnn,  paying  gray 
inse  skins,  256  marten  skins,  and  429 
^ing  four  fox  skins  each  :  also  61  of  Altai 
•r  Tangnu  paying  gray  mouse  skin,  and  147 
^ing  marten  fur.  Of  Yumuh  there  are, 
ler  the  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian- 
,  and  under  the  Tsantsan,  seven  of  Altai, 
I  two  of  Altai  Nor. 

)f  the  leagues  whose  soldiery  is  under  com- 
nd  of  the  Tsiangkiun  of  lii,  of  whom 
le  mention  has  been  made  before,  there 
four  of  Old  Tnrguths  and  one  of  Hoshoits 
tribated  in  five  circuits.  The  north 
tains  the  Old  Turguths  of  Hopoksiloh, 
)e  standards  in  14 ;  the  east,  those  of 
rbolang,    two  in   7 ;  the   west,  those    of 

River    Tsing    one,     in     4     companies, 
seare  north  of  the  Tengkiri,  stretching 

into  Tarbagatai. 
oUowiug  the  outline  of  modern  Kansuh, 
find  in  the  north-east  of  the  Tsing 
,  or  Koko-Nor  territory,  five  tribes  in 
league  of  29  standards;  it  is  peculiar 
having  no  captain  or  lieutenant  like 
rest  Their  standards  are  21  of  Hoshoits 
0  companies  ;  one  of  Khoits  in  1  ;  four  of 
piths  in  12  ;  one  of  Kalkas  in  1 ;  and  two 
horosin  6}  companies.  Their  fighting 
igth  in  1812,  would  thus  be  5025  makia, 
(rthe  command  of  the  Resident  at  Si-ning, 
le  borders  of  Kansuh. 
le  mahommedans  of  Hami  and  Turfan  as 
as  those  of  the  cities  in  £ast  TurkesUn, 
been  noticed  in  the  Kansuh  and  Hi  corn- 
is.  The  tribe  of  Hami  has  one  standard 
i,  Turfan,  one  in  15  companies;  or  res- 
vely  650  and  750  makia,  under  the 
sak,  who  are  overseen  by  a  lingtsui  at 
place,  tinder  the  tutnng  of  Urumtsi  as 

e  nobility  of  these  are  under  the  same 
itions  of  homage  and  service  as  in 
preceding  tribes.  There  appears  to  be 
fiscal  distinction  between  the  mahome- 
of  Hami  and  Tufian,  and  those  of  Hi 
the  cities  in  the  South  Circnit  of  Ili,  or 
estan,  who  are  menttoned  as  families  pay- 
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]  ing  a  tribute  or  tax  of  produce,  from  which 
none  are  exempt  but  the  soldiery.  The 
only  indigenous  troops  returned  in  the  Digest, 
however,  were  500  mahomedans  at  Cashgar, 
in  1812,  the  chief  of  the  circuit  cities,  over 
these  there  is  a  tsungkwan,  a  f  u-toung-kwan, 
and  5  pihchang  centurions.  Their  garrisons 
of  Bannermen  and  Luhying  were  given  before. 

Tabular   Statement  of  the  Population  and 
Armed  Proportion  of  the  Tribes  (1812.) 
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There  are  many  small  scattered  tribes. 
Amongst  these  are  the  nomad  Yu-mnh,  wan- 
dering herds,  they  and  the  Tosang,  slayers  of 
biid,  beast,  or  fish,  the  skin  or  flesh  of  which 
is  paid  by  them  as  tribute,  are  variously  inter* 
spersed  throughout  the  military  jurisdictions 
of  extra-provincial  China,  and  are  adminis- 
tered more  or  less  by  military  functionaries. 
The  Tasang  are  to  be  found  in  Kirin,  and 
Tsitsibar  of  the  Manchunan  provinces,  and 
Urianghai ;  the  Tumuh  are  at  Changkia- 
kau,  and  in  Ili,  Jeh  ho  of  the  map,  Tarba- 
gatai, Urianghai,  Knbdo,  and  Tibet;  there 
are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
Kansuh  frontier,  under  the  minister  residing 
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at  Si-ning-fu,  and  on  the  borders  of  Shan- 
si  in  the  Kwei-hwa  command.  According 
to  the  rule  of  collection  among  the  Urianghai 
tribes,  a  marten  skin  short  is  made  up  by  pay- 
ment of  ten  fox -skins  ;  one  of  the  latter,  by 
payment  of  half  a  tael.  At  this  rate,  the  Kirin 
peltry  would  be  worth  1 1 ,990  tiiels  ;  that  of 
Taitsihar,  4i,970  taels.  We  cannot  say  what 
allowances  are  made  to  the  tributaries.  The 
Sang-ting  of  Ta-sang  Ula,  mentioned  above, 
render  every  Chu-hien,  iG  pearls,  or  1760 
pearls  in  all,  to  the  Kwang-chu-sz,  or  House- 
hold treasury  ;  6,000  catties  weight  of  honey, 
to  the  Household  Ewinling ;  1,000  fir-cones 
for  fuel,  and  64  Shih,  peculs  or  fir-nuts  to 
the  Household  Ch-ng-i-sz,  office  of  ceremonies, 
banquets,  (S:c.  There  is  no  fixed  due  of  fish ; 
what  is  collected  goes  to  the  Chen -fang,  or 
Imperial  buttery.  The  cost  of  the  collectionr 
will  be  found  to  be  above  40,000  taels, 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  Tsungkw-n  and 
other  ofiicers  ;  what  may  be  the  value  of  the 
tribute,  we  have  no  data  for  computing.  The 
honey  collected  by  the  Sang-ting  is  worth  but 
40  catties  a  tael.  These  Sang-ting  are  scat- 
tered through  14  magisterial  districts  on  the 
north  of  Chi  hi  i,  and  beyond  its  border  in 
Shing-king-fu  ;  the  old,  965  families,  pay  a  tax 
amounting  in  all  to  4214,  the  new,  1116  fami- 
lies, 8071  taels,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  of 
fowls,  deer  of  different  sorts,  wild  boars,  hares, 


says  of  savage  cannibals  with  Uo^plillM 
(t.  e.  tattooed)  faces  ia  Fokien  seeiBitDlnf^j 
that  they  did  so  in  his  time ;  and  Bom^obsir- 
ations  of    Sir  John   Davis  oorrobonte  th< 
{Polo  178.   Chineu.  Supp.  Fbi. p. 260.)  Aai 
in  the  modern  Chinese  census  one  clua  Ud 
population   in  a  district  of  the  promn  -4 
Canton  appear  as  Blacks  (Chin  Mod^  p.Wi] 
Indeed  Semedo  (abont  1632)  ujs  tfaenvu 
still  an  independent  kingdom,  praunobly  r' 
the   M!eau-tse,    in    the    mountoiiu  ^/x 
Fokien,  Canton,   and   Kiangsi,  fix,  th«e  i 
which  Odoric  speaks  (Rel,  DelU  China,p.  !.* 
I'he  habits  and  appearance  of  tboM  rua 
would,  no  doubt,  stand  in  strengcontnitt) 
those  of  the  Chinese,  who  call  them  Dogaa 
and  Wolfmen.     The  ^  barrel  of  bom"  rn 
on  the  head  may  perhaps  be  identiiiedvtl 
the  grotesque  coiffure  of  the  Meto-tae  vusk, 
described  by  Dubalde  «b  **  a  light  bml »» 
than  a  foot  long  and  five  or  six  incks  rie, 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair,  u^  b  r. 
with  wax  so  that  they  seem  to  hsTe  ikir  h: 
on.     They  cannot  rest  the  head  nor  h  6  ^% 
except  by  putting  something  onder  tb«  L<rk, 
and  they  are  obliged  constantly  to  tviiA  ^* 
head  right  or  left  in  passing  along  the  f-nf> 
paths.     And  the  buuneaa  of  combiog  tbc  hi' 
is  a  still  greater  difficulty :  they  mnsttberkb*  i 
their   heads    for  hours  by  the  fire  to  s/ 
the    wax/'    etc.    Vule  Cathay.    L  p.  •'• 
pigeons,  quails,  wild  ducks,  herons,  small  scaled  I  The  Army  of  China  consists  of  tbeBannefB^ 


fish  (trout  7),  hawks  and  falcons,  ravens,  honey, 
deers'  flesh,  osprey  feathers  for  arrows,  fox- 
skins,  and  seal  skins.  They  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  tribute  required  of 
them,  if  the  land  under  their  tillage  do  not 
render  sufficient.  The  new  families  should 
pay  about  '035  of  a  tael  on  very  Hiang,  or  6 
Chinese  acres.  The  total  extent  in  their  hands 
is  about  137,560  acres,  They  and  the  old  are 
under  the  civil  authorities  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  abide. 

The  nomads  of  the  Sagalien  river  and 
island  of  Tarakai,  in  the  province  of  Kirin, 
are  not  registered  in  Chuhien  or  Tsoling 
companies.  In  1812,  they  were  2398 
families  under  56  surnames,  of  the  Heiche, 
Fayak,  Kaye,  Orunchun,  and  Kelur  tribes 
held  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tutung  of  Sansing,  each  family  paying  n  tri- 
bute of  one  marten  skin. 

Maou-tze  on  the  south  of  Szechuen  are 
said  to  be  wild  mountaineers,  but  much 
connected  with  them  is  obscure.  Friar  Odoric 
travelling  in  China  notices  the  differences 
between  the  races  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  great  mountain,  from  which  the  friar 
aeema  to  have  passed  a  part  occupied  by 
the  Meau-tse  or  other  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
do  not  now  extend  so  far  east ;  but  what  Polo 
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who  may  be  said  to  be  the  force  of  the  c^>r 
ing  family,  and    the  troops    of   the  Gn- 
Standard,  who  are,  with  occasional  exorct« 
amongst  the  officers  above  the  rank  o(  ^*- 
tem,  entirely  Chinese.     The  Baiinenwcr* 
Manchus,  Mongol  Tartars,  and  Han  kiT. ' 
Chinese  descended  from  those  who  fr-ff-- 
the  canse   of  the  Ming  when  their  cyrr 
was  invaded.     These  three  nalioiis  iff  n 
ranged  under  Eight  Banners  u  beiov.  *■ 
three     first    being     styled     the    SnT« 
the      five     lower,     the     inferior     Bk  ' 

1.  Bordered  Yellow.    5.     Plain  Red 

2.  Plain  Yellow.  6. 

3.  Plain  White.  7. 

4.  Bordered  White.      8. 
The  1st,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  fonntbek^  '* 

remainder  the  right  wing.     TLecki^^' 
intendence   of  all  Baonemien   vctt*  '-  ^ 
metropolitan  office  of  the  Tn-tsng*  ^-^ 
tains -general  of  the  BaumeiB.    Thi<^=^ 
army  not  of  the  Banner,  is  known  si*-'' '**' 
ying,   or  that  of  the  tents  of  tk  ^^^ 
Standard,  a  designation  bestowed  oa  ff  *' '  * 
tinguish  it  from  the  Banner  eoqit.   TVi  ^ 
quiry,  k^  of  1825,  makes   41  pnndp' '  * 
sions  of  the  Banner  forces,  ststtasedii  F- 
and  a  section  of  Ofaihii  ronad  it^sndi**'' 
of  the  other  provinces  of  China  Phf«^  ^^ 
0  J84 
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huria,  and  Tarkestan.  There  are  no  Banner- 
nen  in  Nganhwai,  Kiangai,  Uuiian,  Kwangei, 
^unnat),  or  Kweichau.  The  troopa  of  the 
rreen  Standard  are  divided  into  1202  ying, 
Attaliona  or  caiitonraentai  of  which  there  are 
lit  five  in  Pekiugy  ander  the  command  of  the 
laptain-general  of  the  Genadarmery.  J'hese 
nig  vary  widely  in  strength  ;  and  a  number 
r  them,  also  differing  in  different  places, 
)inpoBe  a  **  piaa/'  of  which  there  are  43,  or  a 
:hiDpiau"of  which  there  are  72,iu  the  eighteen 
roviiices.  M.  tiuc  speaks  of  these  {Vol.  /,  p. 
H)  as  estimated  at  500,000  strong.  All 
le  Banner  garrisons  save  those  of  Fuhchau, 
iQton,  Liangchan,  Ninghia»  Chwangliang^ 
ii-yuen,Tai-yaen,Tehchau,  and  the  nine  inu«r 
irrisons  of  the  Metropolitan  Cordon,  send  up 
small  number  of  officers  and  men  to  Peking 
be  there  tanght  their  duties  in  the  hunting 
ite  of  the  Emperor,  should  he  repair  to  the 
eserves  of  Muh-laiiy  at  Jeh-ho  (Zhehol). 
leie  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Tsangkw  in 
a)  two  yihch  ing  (4a)  eight  fong-yu  (5a)  and 
^ht  hlau-ki  kiaut  or  subalterns  all  under 
&  orders  of  the  tutung  of  Jeh-ho. 
There  is  a  rollster  of  the  Mongolian  nobles 
to  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  every 
ir  at  Peking.  If  the  Emperor  cross  the 
rder  to  hunt,  they  do  him  homage  at  his 
ntiog-ground  instMd*  and  the  expedition  is 
der  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  while  the 
t  attach  themselves  to  his  suite  while  it 
ts. 
IheTsoHng,   in  1812,  were  57,— viz.,  of 


There  are  about  800,000  christians  in  China, 
and  many  thousand  mahomedans.  The  philo* 
Bophic  systems  of  Lao  Tse,  of  Kung  Tsze,  or 
Confucius,  of  Tshu-hi  and  of  Buddha,  take 
the  place  of  religions,  but  none  of  these  four 
are  pure  philosophies. 

Lao-tse*  also  called  Lao-kiun,  was  bom 
in  the  year  B.C.  604,  and  died  B.C.  520  at 
the  age  of  84.  Confucius  was  bom  B.C. 
551,  and  died  in  RC.  479,  at  the  age  of  72, 
and  they  were  contemporaries  and  acquaint- 
ances. Lao  Tse  regained  Tao  as  the  Ra- 
tional Order  of  the  Universe,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  things.  Tao  means  way,  kind, 
modes  and  in  his  view8,the  wise  man  renounces 
the  world  and  plunges  himself  into  non-ex- 
istence. Lao-tze  himself  forsook  bis  official 
functions  and  the  world  and  died  in  a  desert. 
Cunfncins  repaired  to  him  near  the  olose  of 
his  life,  but  was  received  vnth  a  sharp  rebuke 
for  his  ambition  and  love  of  money  and  es- 
tates, and  ridiculed  for  his  researches  into  the 
ancient  ceremonial.  The  mystical  formulas  of 
Lao-tze  have  never  found  their  way  amongst 
the  practical  Chinese.  His  adherents  fell 
into  the  delusions  of  a  mystical  magic.  His 
system  of  philosophy  is  regarded  by  its  ad- 
hereuts  as  the  primitive  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  China.  It  has  numerous 
analogies  with  that  of  Confudus*  but  the  indi- 
vidual existence  of  genii  and  demons  is  re- 
cognised in  it,  independently  of  the'  parts  o£ 
nature  over  which  they  preside.  The  priests 
and  priestesses  of  this  Worship  are  devoted  to 


Kharchin   nomades   7,  Orat  3,  Sumit  I  celibacy,  and  practice  magic^  astrology,  and  no- 
1  Isuth     1,    Mau<mingan    4,    Kalkas    3,  cromancy ;  they  also  study  alchemy,  and  pro- 


rgow  15,  OldEluth  18,  and  6  of  the 
V,  or  Eluths  reclaimed  since  1754,  all 
tingnisbed  as  belonging  to  the  Cbahar 
ntry.  There  is  at  Chahar  also  a  large 
isi-military  establishment  for  the  care  of 
oxen  and  sheep  of  the  pasture. —  fFade'i 
mete  Army,  p.  3  to  48. 
rbe  number  of  Man tchoo  troops  is  estimated 
(0,000  men.  These  soldiers,  we  believe,  are 
•itually  under  the  arms,  and  are  assiduous* 
xercised  in  their  profession.  Thegovern- 
it  watches  over  them  with  great  anxiety, 
the  Emperor  has  a  strong  interest  in  not 
wing  these  troops  to  stagnate  in  inaction  ; 
akescare  that  they  shall  preserve  something 
$ast  of  the  warlike  character  to  which  they 
their  eonqnest  of  the  eropire.**i7tic 
fktse  Empire^  VoL  /.,  poge  404. 
*eiigio7i$  and  FhiloBophia.  The  Chinese 
»  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  long 
tence,  more  than  one  different  kind  of 
osopby ;  that  is  to  say,  there  exist  in 
la  several  radicaUy  diflferentwaysof  view- 
the  mttare  of  the  inanimate  world  and 
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fees  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  secret  of  making  gold,  and  a  liquid  that  ren- 
ders those  who  imbibe  it  immortal.  The  tenets 
inculcated  by  his  followers,  the  priests  of  Tao, 
are  the  practice  of  virtue^  repression  of  animal 
passions,  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  to  procure 
happiness,  and  the  fallacy  of  seeking  aftet 
perfect  bliss.  The  spirits  of  daricness  and  de- 
mons are  worshipped,  sacrifices  being  made  to 
them  of  three  descriptions  of  victims,  which 
are  a  hog,  a  cock,  and  a  fish,  and  the  chief 
priest  of  this  sect  professes  to  have  power 
over  the  gods  and  demons  of  the  invisible 
world.  In  fact,  the  sect  of  Tao  may  be  oall- 
ed  the  mystics  of  China,  as  they  profess 
alchemy,  the  art  of  divination,  and  pretend  to 
great  knowledge.  They  are  called  Tao-tse. 
or  Doctors  of  Reason,  because  their  funda- 
mental dogma  taught  by  the  renowned  Lao- 
tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial  reason,  which  has 
created  the  world.  This  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  a  work  pompously  entitled,  the  **  Book 
of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue."  Lao-tse  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  Ck>nfuoiu8,  but 
it  is  diffioalt  to  know  what  was  the  opinion 
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of  the  head  of  the  Religion  of  the  Lettered 
coiiceining  the  doctrine  of  the  patrian^h  of 
the  Doctors  of  Reason.  One  day  C!onfaciu8 
went  to  pay  Lao^Tse  a  visit,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  his  disciple^i,  remained  three 
days  -without  speaking  a  word.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of 
La<^-t2e,  his  disciples  have  never  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Theirs  is  not  a  popular  belief. 
They  are  gross  idolaters*  To  enumerate  all 
their  idols,  would  -be  a  very  tnsk  ;  amongst 
them  are  San-tsing,  the  three  pure  eues  ; 
8hang-te  or  Yuh  Hwang,  the  supreme  august 
one  ;  Pih  te,  the  northern  eni|)eror,  &>c. 
Laou-kenn's  work,  the  Taou-tihking,  is  still 
extant. 

Confudus  was  horn  in  551  B.C*,  and  died 
in  the  year  479  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  72  or 
73,  Daring  his  lifetime,  the  country  now 
known  as  China  wns  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  independent  States  and  Com- 
monwealths.  He  was  the  son  of  the  chief 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Loo,  and 
was  himself  of  royal  descent.  He  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  ministpr  of  that  kingdom,  and  by 
lectures  on  ethics  gnined  many  disciples,  but 
later  he  resigned  civil  em[»loy,  and  devoted 
himself  to  those  works  on  philosophy  which 
up  to  the  present  day  regulate  both  the  go- 
vernment and  the  religion  of  the  State.  He 
collected  also  the  earliest  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  his  people  and  country,  the  popu- 
lar songs  and  sacred  hymns,  the  chronological 
emblems,  and  their  explanations.  (Bunsen's 
God  in  HiUory^VoL  I, pi  259.)  Confucius  must 
•have  been  almost  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras, Thales,  Socrates,  Solon,  Buddha  and 
Herodotus,  but  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  far  outvie  those  pro- 
mulgated by  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece. 
(Sirri  China  and  the  Chinfse,  Vol,  //,  p,  145.) 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
bis  writings  was  original  and  what  obtained 
•from  previous  writers ;  but  it  ifl  generally 
known  that  he  largely  aunotated  the  ancient 
work  Yih-king,  and  he  bequeathed  five 
classics  and  four  books.  His  works  Shoo- 
king  and  Shi-king,  contain  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  country  and  the  poems  then 
extant.  His  book  of  rites  regulates  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  outward  forms  of  the 
whole  society,  and  constitutes  a  psrt  of  his 
religion.  Confucius  is  described  by  one  of 
his  disciples  as  wise,  affable,  condescend- 
ing, just.  Another  as  gentle,  but  inspiring 
respect ;  grave,  but  not  austere  :  venerable, yet 
pleasing.  In  the  troubles  that  occurred  from 
the  eflforts  at  aggrandisement  which  the  several 
kings  made,  he  was  sometimes  in  high  employ, 
but  once  at  least  a  fugitive,  butnt  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  he  left  about  three  thousand 
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followers  of  his  doctrines.     The  uniUerk^ 
domswere  annexed  by  the  race  of  T8iii,of  viau 
dynasty,  the   first  emt»eror  was  Chj-Uoirt 
who  huilt  the  great  wall.     The  Chioese  kn 
no  existing  records  older  than  from  the  uof 
of  the  race  nf  Chou^  in  whose  reign  Goafotu 
livetl,  and  from  his   time   auUieutic  bist-rf 
commences.     In  the  Grst   of  bis  fbarhm^ci 
Confucius  traces  a  system  of  govemraeot  itm 
that  of  a  family  to  that  of  a   province,  ii>>; 
from  a  province    to  a  kingdoio,    makiug  t  * 
family  tie  the  foundation  of  the  eovcmiiKft 
Indeed    the    Chinese     religion    ha«    nerc: 
advanced  beyond  a  loire  of  parents,  obtui^ 
and  reverencing  tliem  while   alive  and  ««:* 
shipping  them   when  de«(l.     It  is  rather  . 
system  of  morality,  moral  philooophy,  thio  i 
religion,  and  inculcates,  rather  thedntiai: 
men  t<>  one  another*  than  to  a  mipreme  heme 
Their  books  teach  that  the  true  prinQ|Ja  « i 
virtue  and  social  order  are  obedience  ti^put&ti, 
elders,  and  rulers,  and  acting  towadi  <;tkrs 
as  they  would  be  done  by.    They  mgiUte  im 
duties  alike  of  the  sovereign  and  uf  ynrct 
families.  The  C<»nfucian  school  does  nctt'icsj 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beiiip^  b»it  imt'i 
defines  this  fundamental  article  of  every  o* 
tional  creed,  nor  inculcates  the  neoesiit;  < 
worshipping  the  only  God.      He   incska^tf 
polytheism,  by  enjoining  the  worship oCko- 
ven  and  earth,  the  spirits  of  hills,  nnr\ 
winds  and  fire  ;  in  fact,  all  nature,  exeei  ti-^' 
nature's    omni[)otent    6(»d.     His    dncfxx&f. 
called  in  Cltinese  Ju  kea-sit,  Ibe  reJigiri  ' 
scholars,  is  the  orthodox  creed  of  the^^t::* 
To  the  founder,  divine  honour  is  paid  hj  . 
his  followers,  who  are  not  very  scnipi|]o«i  . 
worshipping  one  idol  more  or  lesa^  and  k: 
long  mnintained  the   most  absurd  pABiUei-r 
His  descendants  are  the  only  hervditaiy 
bles.    (GutzlaftChinere  //tilery,  Foi.  /.»  * 
68.)     Confucius  himself  is  never  relifit«> 
his  writings;  he  contehtv  himself  with  i^ 
mending  in  general  the  observance  of  abt- 
precepts,  of  filial  piety«  and  fratcmal  ale^ '.  - 
and  of  maintaining  a  conrse  nf  conduct  *    - 
formable  to  the  laws  nf  Henven,  which  t 
always  be  in  harmony  with  humaa  »c:i  • 
{Hue's  ChrittimUy,    YoL   /,  p.  32 i.)    ' 
followers  of  Confucius  are,  by  some  ^n;-** 
called  the  sect  of  Ju-kea-^n.     In  retard  • 
religion,  or  rather  the  doctrine  aS  thed.v-- 
of  Confucius,  is  Positivism*  Tbeycacea<^  - 
about  the  origin,  the  creation,  ««  lb*  ea  • 
the  world,  aud  very  little  about  Joi^i^    ' 
phical  lucubrations.   AlUiongh  the  tmy^'' 
builds  and  endows  temples  beloogii^  x «  * 
two  other  sects,  the  Coofaciaa  is  the 
gion  of  the  State,  and  the  Court  pt«t«a 
follow  the  scheme  of  ethics  and  politics 
down  by  Confucius.     It  is  a 
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denee  that  the  revival  in  Cbiiia  was  con- 
Lempornry  with  rni  epoch  of  philoaopliical  and 
litemry  activity  equally  important  for  the 
iVeity  that  which  conmieficed  with  Pythago- 
as  as  contemporary  «•£  Confucius,  embraced 
^'110,  £mfjefdoc2es,  Herodutus,  Thucydidea^ 
>t»cnites  and  Plato,  and  ended  with  Aristotle, 
rL(»  died  about  the  same  time  an  Meiiciua. 
'hroun[buut  the  empire  of  China  some  Vague 
lea  is  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  exia- 
iiice  of  oue  greal  betii|r,  whom  they  usu&lly 
esigiiate  n^Shangti,  the  Supreme  Jluler,  the 
iipreuie  Sovereign,  or  whom  they  cull  T'ieii, 
(eaven  ;  and  believe  that  hCi  by  a  fixed  des- 
ny,  c(Hitrol8  all  the  affairs,  and  as  RQch  Tien 
Ukeii  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  godhead 
men.  The  learned  among  the  Chmeite 
leak  of  him,  an  he  is  represented  in  their 
ost  ancient  classics,  us  having  no  form,  nor 
iiii<i,  nor  savour,  nor  tangibility ;  and  to  their 
iucli  he  appearn  divested  of  all  distinct  per- 
tiuliry^  The  spiritual  ministers  of  heaven 
ey  call  Shin,  ezpauKive  spirits,  or  Shin  miug, 
lutrioas  spiritual  beings.  They  divide  them 
to  the  two  large  classes,  of  which  one  is  the 
en*shin  (»r  heavenly.  Bat  the  vv  hole  number 
tlift^e  spirits  are' dependent  upon,  and  ruled 
,Tieii  or  the  Supreme  liuler  of  Heaven.  They 
rely  build  any  temple  for  the  worship  of 
aiigci ;  there  is  not  one  such  temple  in 
noy,  and  only  one  has  been  erected  in 
)  large  city  of  Chiang  Chow.  Still  the 
)ple  universally  pay  to  heaven,  or  to 
iv«n*s  lord,  a  sort  of  homiige  daily.  Every 
iuese  iiou^  h^^  a  lantern  an-speuded  oUt- 
e  the  street  door,   and  directly  over  tlie 


ig  tang,  heaven's  lord's  lantern,  or  smiply 
II  tang,  heaven's  lantern.     These  lanterns 

all  liiflited  np,  and  incense  is  burnt  fur 
ID,  during  H  short  time  every  evening.  Also, 
I  day  in  every  year  they  profess  to  devnte 
lis  honour  the  9th  day  of  their  1st  month, 
Ich  they  call  his  birth  day  !  Then  tiiey 
A  plays  acted  to  please  him !  (Joamal  of 
Indian  ArchipehgOy  No,  VI.  1848,  ;>.  350.) 
)  Chevalier  Bnnsen  is  uf  opinion  thai 
>ngst  the  Cliiuese,  their  worship  of  the 
d  is  the  sole  connecting  link  between 
ni  and  a  future  state.  In  their  disbelief 
mmortality,  and  of  God,  Quinet  doubta  if 
/  have,  iti  the  past  6,000  years,  lived  a 
le  day  {Ban$€f*  Cod  in  Hist.  p.  265-7,  Vol. 
There  was  a  long  struggle  for  the  mastery 
•ng  the  adherents  of  these  three  systems, 
ruggle  which  expressed  itself  in  nmtual 
4;riptions  and  persecutions*  But  the 
fucian  always   succeeded  in  maintaining 

itself  the  greatest  ascendancy,  except 
uii  some  comparatively  short  period  ;  and 


centuries  ago.     From   that  time  to  this  it  Las 
contiimed   dominant  in   the  country.     It  has 
been  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  all  the 
grtsat  hi8t«>rians  of  China,  and  has  formed  the 
basis  of  her  peculiar  national   ayatem  of  le- 
gislation  and  administrative   procedure.     It 
may  be  described  as  the  assemblage  of  those 
fundamental  beliefs  which  are  entertained  by 
all   cultivated  Chinese   on  the  phenomena  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.     The  litera- 
ture  ill   which  it  is  set  forth,  and   which  it 
litis  moulded,  whether  notological.  psychical, 
ethical,  legislative  or  liiatorioaJ,  is  that,  ex- 
clusively,   nu    intimate    and    extensive    nc* 
quaintanoe  with  which  has,  for  many  centuries, 
been   nnide   indispensable  to  the  passing  of 
the  public  service  examinations,  which  are, 
for  the   talent  and  ambition  of  China,   far 
more  than  the  husthigs,  the  avenues  to  church 
preferment,    and  the    bar  all  combined,   are 
for  the    talent  and    ambition     of    England. 
Uence  Confucianism  is,  and  has  long  been  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  the  national,  or- 
thodox,philosophy  and  morality  of  the  Chiueso 
people.    Taouist  and  Buddhist  temples  exist 
all  over  China,  and  in  latter  centuries  maho- 
medan  mosques   have  been  erected  in  many 
of    its   cities;  but  the    dominant    Confuci- 
anism  merely  endures  Taouism,  Buddhism, 
and  mahommedanism  aa  erroneous  and  saper- 
stitious  systems  of  beliefs  prevalent  among, 
because  most  suited  to,  people  of  nncultivatod 
or  weak  minds,  whether  rich  or  po(»r ;  but 
which    find     m«st  acceptance    among     the 
poorer  and  therefore  unleained  and  unenlight- 
ened classes.     They  have  no  influence  on  tlie 


idle  of  the  door-way,  which  they  call  Tien    national  polity.     The    people  are  in  nowise 


prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taoui.st  temples ;  in  other  words  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  reli^siouslifeby  the  tenets 
of  I  bene,  or  indeed  of  any  other  sect.  But 
where  Taouism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
»ophy  or  morality,  extend  their  direct  influence 
into  the  domain  of  the  social  science  and 
art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
etfectnally  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legi^lation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on  Confucian  principles, 
it  is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important 
acts  of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  re* 
gnlated,  an  for  instance  marriages.  The 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  mahommedan- 
ism in  China,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Confucianism  says  little  or 
nothing  of  a  supernatural  world  or  of  a  future 
existence.  Hence  it  leaves  almost  unsacisticd 
those  ineradicable  cravings  of  human  nature 
the  desire  to  revere  and  the  longin:^  for  im- 


mortal life.     That  it  has,  notwithstanding  its 
(ccame   definitively  paramount   fully  ten  I  want  of  these,  holds  on  the  human  heart, 
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maintaioed  itself  not  simply  in  existence,  but  as  i  labours  of  lesser,  but  still  great,  inpoituat, 


the  ruling  system,  is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived,  form  for  every  true  thinker 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  and 
vita]  truths  in  ita  theories,  as  well  as  thorough 
soundness  and  wbolesomeneas  in  the  practical 
rules  which  it  dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy, 
must  be  understood  Confuciau  philosophy; 
and  by  Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles 
rooted  in  that  philosophy.  And  the  object 
of  these  remarks  being  essentially  practical, 
only  brief  notices  will  be  made  of  the  philoso- 
phical doctrines  contained  in  Buddhism  and 
Taonism  in  what  is  to  follow  ;  though  the 
influence  which  these  systems  exercise  as 
religions,  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

In  order  to  get  a  distinct  general  con- 
ception of  the  Chinese  philosophical  litera- 
ture, two  epochs  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  began  with  Confucius  (Kung 
tsze),  who  was  b<irn  B.  C.  551  and  end- 
ed with  Mencius  (Meng-Tsze),  who  died 
about  B.  C  317.  The  second  began  with 
Chow-leen«-ke  or  Cbow*tsze,  who  commenced 
his  labours  about  A.  D.  1034,  and  ended 
with  ChoO'ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in  A.  D. 
1200.  The  first  lasted  for  seven  generationa 
It  was  separated  by  an  interval  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  from  the  second ;  which  lasted 
for  five  generations.  Both  were  periods  of 
revival  of  ancient  learning  and  of  further 
development.  Both  embraced  several  celebra* 
ted  philosophers,  besides  those  mentioned, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  the  originator  and 
closer  of  the  epoch  who  became  most  cele- 
brated. The  writers  of  the  second  epoch  are 
often  mentioned  as  the  philosophers  of  the 
Lung  dynasty  ;  which  latter  was  established  in 
A.D.  960,  about  70  years  before  Chow-t*ze's 
labours  began,  and  continued  in  possession 
of  the  sovereignty  till  A.  D.  1271,  till  about 
70  years  after  Chow-tsze'a  labours  closed. 
Confucius,  though  his  name  in  the  West 
became  identified  with  Chinese  learning,  whs 
by  no  means  its  originator.  Authentic 
thongh  not  full  records,  embodying  ethical 
and  political  doctrines,  extended  l^ck  to  B.  C. 
2357,  or  to  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
before  Confucius,  while  the  Chinese  philos- 
ophy originated  with  Fuh  he,  who  lived  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  some  twenty- three  gen- 
erations before  the  exact  chronological  era; 
which  latter  took  place  B.  C.  2637  with  the 
institution  of  the  national  cycle  of  sixty  years. 
Allowing  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  this 
would  place  Fub-he  about  B.C.  3327.  It  was 
he  who  snbfttituted  writing  for  the  knotted 
strings  that  had  previously  formed  the  only 
means  of  record  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  es- 
tablished marriages,  and  separate  families. 
To  him   are  also  ascribed  some  civilization 
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the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  ihiskx 
or  watches*  of  two  hours  each.  Fali-Uu 
therefore  the  fooi^der  of  Chineie  Qviliau,« 
generally.  But  he  is  perhaps  best  kuomu 
the  originator  of  the  natural  philosophy,  >cd 
in  particular  as  tlie  authQr  of  the**£igbtl>> 
grams,"  which  were  drawn  by  hioi  m  U 
lows: — 


%. 


th 


^ 


# 


The  multiplication  of  thes^  eight  diagi^ct 
by  themMelves  produced  sixty-foor  dnai<M: 
diagrams  much  as  ; — 


The  annotation  of  Confucius  to  tb«  anac 
work,  the  Yih-King,  states  that  Fah-be  p\  ^- 
idea  of  the  diagrams  fvom   a  figius  u&  t  *- 
back  of  a  **  dragon  horse"  that  issued  ft^a* 
river.  The  same  annotation  states  thai,  It  ' 
Full-he    invented   the    Eight    Dtagrans . 
observed  the  conOgiiratioua  and  apifemr** 
in  the  heavens   and  the  «artb,  and  the  wi' 
on  birds  and  bea:«ls  ;  alao    that  be  oeri'- 
information  from  his  own  person  aadtc-f 
things  around  him.     Theee  terse  paavf? 
an  ancient  author  are^  when  takes  IttA ' 
apt  to    give  a    ridiculous  air  to  the "  i^* 
Diagrams."    But  a  little  examinatioB  »  < 
the  meaning  to   be   that  Fub-be  ooe0'.>' 
the  Eight  Diagrams  only  after  a  cmi«-  ^  - 
extensive    survey  of.  nature  and  iu  ^  * 
phenomena,     as    exhibited    in    the  >^' 
ments  which  we  call  astronomy,  SDetA^r^  " 
physical  geography,  and  naiiual  bistiffT'  ^ 
after  reflection    on  his  own   nalare^  |i!<- 
and  mental,and  on  the  nature  of  men  ^«k^  ' 
as  nrnnifested  in  the  events  ol  the  vf^  •  * 
around  him.     The  Eight  Diagnois  fem^  * 
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'act,  an  illastratave  figure  intended  to  elaci- 
Ute  Fah-he's  theory  of  the  uuiTene,  a  theory 
idopted  after  careful  reflection  on  all  animate 
ind  iuaniniate  nature  within  his  ken.  They 
4-A  in  80  far  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of 
^bineae  pkiloe<>phy,  but  it  must  not  be  aa- 
umed  that  learned  Chitieae  conceive  any 
iccult  power  to  lie  in  them.  Much  in  the 
ftme  way  we  might  say  that  the  Literary 
^rince,  having  been  imprisoned  (while  he 
'H8  still  a  vassal  of  the  dynadty  he  over- 
irew)  by  hia  jealous  suzerain,  during  the 
eara  B,  C.  1144,  1148,  1142,  made  in  the 
iclusion  a  diflferent  arrangement  of  the  Eight 
diagrams;  and  he,  with  one  of  his  sons,  Chow 
titig,  who  labored  after  the  establish m en t  of 
16  fHmily  in  the  sovereignty,  gave  permanency 
>  tbeir  joint  development  of  the  national  phi- 
sophy  by  attaching  a  few  words  of  ex- 
ication  to  each  of  the  sixty-four  doubled 
agrams.  Fuh-he's  diagrams,  as  re-ar- 
nged,  together  with  the  short  explica* 
>iis  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynas- 
and  his  son,  form  the  basis  or  text  of  the 
9t  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Book%  the  Yib> 
ug.  After  an  interval  of  six  centuries  Con- 
ciua  appeared,  and,  among  his  other  cele- 
ftted  literary  labors,  undertaken  in  B.G.  490 
d  the  following  years,  edited  the  Yih  king, 
d  appended  those  annotations,  which  have 
reu  the  work  its  subsequent  value.  What 
ilusophieal  views  may  have  been  attached 
the  Yih  king  of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung 
the  contemporaries  of  Confucius,  we  know 
L  That  work,  together  with  the  other 
ee  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius, 
•,  the  Shoo-kings  and  tlie  Le-ke,  constitute 
I  whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China 
ich  haa  oome  down  to  posterity,  and  who 
'e  it  only,  as  it  was  explained,  arranged  or 
dified  ia  passing  through  his  hands.  It  is 
1  known  that  he  exprexsly  repudiated 
tions  of  it,  as  containing  doctrines  adverse 
the  views  which  he  held  and  strove  to 
use.  The  names  only  of  some  celebrated 
ieut  books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of 
i-he  himself,  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
le  cricuinstances  which  constitute  the 
>rs  of  Confucius  the  commencement  of  a 
inct  literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  la- 
I  <'f  Coufucius  himself,  the  permanent  li- 
.ry  results  of  this,  the  first  of  the  two 
itepoehs  t«t  which  attention  has  been  direct- 
ire  contained  in  the  collection  of  works 
sd  the  Four  Books,  composed  by  different 
abers  of  the  school  which  he  founded. 
Is^t  contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and 
ticaJ  teachings  of  Mencius  (Meng*tse)  who, 
Iready  stated,  died  in  B.C.  317,  and  closed 
first  epoch. 

bout  B.  C.   221,  the  prince  of  Tain,  one 
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of  the  vassal  states  into  which  the  till  then 
feudally  governed  China  had  been  divid- 
ed, made  himself  sovereign  of  Uie  empire 
under  the  title  of  Che-bwang.  Ho  was  a 
great  conqueror,  and  was  successful  in  op- 
posing the  inn»ads  of  the  northern  barbarians^ 
the  Heung  uoo  or  Huns,  one  of  his  measures 
to  withstand  whom  was  the  erection  of  the 
celebrated  Qreat  Wall. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  print- 
ing was  invented,  and  in  A.D.  932  that  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  of  books  received  the 
imperial  aauction  ;  a  printed  Imperial  edition 
of  all  the  sacred  works  having  been  then 
published.  «*The  greatest  of  all  the  arts"  was 
not  invented  in  Europe  till  five  hundred  years 
after  this.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  the 
**  stamped"  paper  money  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
he  must  have  seen  their  printed  books. 

Cbow-tsze  was  the  originator  of  the  second 
epoch  of  philosophical  development.  To  him 
is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  greatest  truths  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  thirteen 
centuries  that  bad  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Mencius.  And  he  regained  that  knowledge  by 
the  independent  efforts  of  hia  own  mind,  unaid* 
ed  by  any  master.  Only  two  of  his  works  have 
been  preserved,  the  Tea-heih-too-shwo  and  the 
Tungshat.  He  died  in  A.  D.  1200  ;  and  in 
A.  D.  1241,  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  his 
tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  whose  works  he  had  annotated,  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  district  city  throughout 
the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  period 
of  nix  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philosophy, 
morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme  in 
China.  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  the 
Yih  king  and  the  Four  Books  are  learnt 
by  heart  by  mtilions  of  Chinese,  with  the  text 
of  these  works.  The  Public  Service  exami- 
nations cannot  be  passed  unless  this  be  done. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  the  authors 
of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  Confucius  him- 
self included,  pnifeased  to  teach  only  what 
was  contained  in  pre-exiatlng  aacred  books, 
and  though  they  poasibly  themselves  be- 
heved  that  they  did  only  teach  what  was  vir- 
tually contained  in  such  pre-existing  books  ; 
they  nevertheless  did,  in  each  case,  originata 
some  entirely  new  views  and  doctrines. 

The  Yuen  dynasty  which  succeeded  tlie 
Sun^h  in  A.D.  1271  were  Mongols,  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Chenghis  Khan,who  adopt- 
ed Chinese  civilisation  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  were  consequently  soon  expelled 
again.  The  first  emperor  of  the  native  dynasty, 
the  Ming,  which  succeeded  thorn  in  A.  D.  1368, 
though  a  promoter  of  literature,  was  himself 
illiterates  having  been  a  servant  in  a  mouas- 
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tery.  But  the  third  sovereign  of  the  line 
who  hepinto  reign  A.D.  1403,  hud  a  splendid 
library  formed  and  several  encvclopediac  works 
compiled.  He  published  an  edition  of  tlie 
Sacred  Books,  which  is  kna\\n  by  the  affix  to 
their  title  of  **  Tatreueu/*  in  full  completeness/' 

Mahomedafis,  There  are  many  thousand 
mahomedaiiB  in  China,  who  are  neither  zealous 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  nor  over 
strict  in  the  observances  of  their  religion. 

Christians,  Christianity  Heems  to  have 
penetrated  three  times  into  China,  once  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century  ;  and  a  French* missionary 
who  had  been  very  much  in  the  interior  of 
China,  states  the  total  number  of  native  chris- 
tians at  five  hundred  thousand.  M.  Hue's  esti- 
mate is  eight  hundred  thousand  ;  whieh^as  he 
correctly  observes,  in  a  mere  nothing  in  the 
enormmis  popnlatitm  of  the  country.  These 
catholic  christians  are,  however,  not  collected 
in  one  place,  but  live  scattereti  overall  China 
proper  in  small  communities,  called  by  the 
French  chret.i en tes.  There  being,  as  M.  Hue 
states,  scarcely  any  converts  made  at  the 
present  day,  it  follows  that  the  members  of 
these  Christianities  are  etlucsited  and  trainedos 
christians  from  their  infancy  ;  being  either 
foundlings  nr  of  ciiristian  Chinese  parentage. 
They  are  Chinese  in  tiie  outward  and  more 
obvious  characteristics  of  dress  and  features, 
but  in  other  respects  are  more  like  Bavarians 
or  Neapolitans  than  their  own  onnntrymen, 
frona  whom  they  differ  in  many  of  those  social 
and  domestic  customs  and  in  all  those  mental 
peculiarities  which  constitute  the  special 
nationality  of  the  Chinaman. — (T.  T.  Mea/lows* 
Gkinese  and  their  RebtllionB^  p  62  to  337.) 

The  xeneral  wh«»  conquered  southern  China, 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  Nest<>rian  Christian, 
and  to  have  built  a  chursh  at  Nankin  for 


provinces.     (  Ffuc,  Chinese  JSmpirfj  Vtji  f,  * 
16.)    A  popular  nprising«  however,  be^ui  :i 
1848.  and  still  oontinnes.     It  originxUd  m 
1830   in  the  teachings  of    Mr.  UobertA,  a 
American    mission.nry,    nnd    of  an   etnitrf 
Cliinese  disciple.    It  has  become  bleiiM  %\\ 
the  national  struggle  of  th«  Tae-ping  w  iit 
votaries  of  *'  the  divino  kingdom  At  etetri' 
peace»"  and  whether  Chinese  scepticism  w. . 
prevail  is  still  uncertain.     But,  accnrdtD?  t' 
the  writings  of  Hung,  i>iiee  a    scluxiliBv'r 
but  afterwards  the  '*  Heavenly   IViuoe"  v.i 
acknowledged  head,  the  convert  on  e'lmine  v 
baptism  nnist  pronounce  a  solemn  vow  it*  uk? 
the  belief  iu  the  Father,  Son,  and  Uoij  Gb"^ 
for  his  rule  of  life,  and  that  he  is  resolve!  t< 
dedicate  this  life  to  God,  in  love  to  tbe  u.^- 
thren  ;  and  visits  to  the  tomb-*  ofaii<Ts:ir« 
were  enjoined,  in  gratitude   fur   the  rela»*  •%' 
their  imnioital   souls  from  tit  is  trookif*?.' 
life,  and  to  renew  the  vow  of  Hfe-lo««  *itr\f- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  Qod  and  the  bm jrfi. 
The  Bible  is  the  word  of  G<Mi,   and  tl«  \r 
Commandments     the    moral    law.      iy\rx^ 
smokintf,  a  sin  equal  to  adultery.    (Br^i'* 
God  in  Jlisi ,  VoL  /,  p.  212.\     Tlie  Cumr- 
designate  the  Christian  religion  ahUfee  r^;£r* 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  and   M.  Hoc  obierr^ 
that   every  one  ranst  be    strock    virii  u  • 
new   doctrines  with  which  the  f  rodaaati- 
and   manifestoes   of   the   Pretender  aaj  s  ' 
genenils  have  been  61led.    Ho  stjIeJ  hiiiv*  f 
Tien-ti  or  celestial  virtne.     The  unity  <*i  iV-l 
has   been  distinctly   expressed;   and  an>:  -' 
this  fundamental  dogma    have    beoi  4;r.c 
ed  a  number  of    ideas    borrowed    from   t. 
Old  and  New   Testament     War  has  bees  • 
dared   at  the  same  time  to   idolatnr  *^* 

m 

the  Tartar  dynasty.     {Hue  ChiMttt  Ew,- 
Vol  /,  p,  XV.  p.  68.) 
Lancfvuge.  The  Chinese  laiigoage  is  r.vr  * 


those  of  his   own    faith.     Marco     Polo   was 

himself  in    high   favoar,     thouorh   a  Roman    placed  amongst  the  Turanian  groapv  tn  mi 
Catholic.     We  learn  from  the  Mahommedan    Hro  included  a  large  mass  of  languai^cA  vcrr . 
travellers  who  visited  China  as  early  as  A  D.    pei*fectiy  known,  and  supposed  by  saw: 
8d0,  that  it  then  prevailed  ;  and  thst,   when    have  wide  differences.   Messrs.  R«ak  Jtod** 
Canton  was  taken  and  sacked  in  A.  D.  877,    tern  have  studied  this  family  of  toogiicx  r 
by  a  rebel  army,  as  many  as  1 20,000  .Mnhom- 
medans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Parsees  perish- 
ed in  the  sack.   {Pnnseps  Tibet,  Tartaryand 
Mongolia^  p.   10.)     Christianity  did,  in  fact^ 
penetrate  into  China  as  early  as  the  5th  and 
6th  century  ;  as  especially  in  the  13th,  it  was 
very  flourishing  ;  at  this  epoch  there  existed 
at  Pekin  an  archbishop  with  four  suffragans. 
The  Chinese  have  also  for  a  loner  time  had 
at  their  command  a  precious  collection  of 
books  of  Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  the 
ancient    missionaries,    and   which,    even  in 
a  purely  literary   point  of  view,  are  much 
esteemed   in  the  empire.     These  books  are 
diffused  in  great  numbers  throughout  all  the 
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the  publication  of  their  researches  fora;^ 
era  iu  philosophical  research.    Aimost  f<r 
known  timeae  can    be  placed  nnder  **' 
three  broad  divisions:  1  MonotyUiMc  «^ «    ' 
the  Chinese  is  a  striking  example,  a  Isft.**^' 
literally   without  a   grammar     stid '« s'    • 
wordst  iu  our   sense  of  the  term  ;  p*^*'  - 
460  sotmds  and  upwards  of  40,(KlO  idr  ^r^ 
signs  to  represent  thetn.     Thas»  «:--•- 
a  Chinese  is   unable  to  express  hinncU  n-^' 
\y^  even  by  the  aid  of  intooatioB  and  -^^"^ 
be  must  have  recourse  to  the  inCdiibU  e  i  • 
dient  of  writing.     2.      AgghiddmmU^.7 
characteristic  of  the  Tartaric  aod  Afrcr- 
guages,  iu  which  several    vordv   an    ^^ 
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i6e  Hy  side,  each  having  iU  own  distinct 
ueAhiiig.  3.  Poli/synthftic :  characteristic 
f  the  American  langiiHges,  which  not  only, 
ke  the  Aryan  and  other  languages,  combine 
ito  single  words  the  minor  modifications  of 
\ch  separate  conception,  but  compreas  even 
hole  sentencca  into  one  vast,  almost  unpro- 
Dunceable  word.  In  this  group  some  include 
le  BoKque  languagd  which  has  so  long  pre- 
irved  its  identity,  although  placed  between 
ro  mighty  kingdoms,  and  which  in  its  gram- 
atical  structure  resembles  the  aboriginal 
'•^uAges  of  America,  and  them  alone. 
The  Chinese  written  language  consists  of 
ctureworda  The  alphabet  is  a  hiciogly- 
tic  83'steni,  each  word  having  its  own 
aphic  representative.  Chinese  ia  mouosyU 
[>ic;  no  word  is  allowed  more  tha&  one  con- 
itaut  and  one  vowel.  Hence  the  possible 
iruber  of  words  is  extremely  small,  but  each 
>rd  can  be  pronounced  with  various  accents 
d  intonatii»ns,  of  nhich  there  are  said 
be  4J0,  and  the  number  of  word«*,  or  ideas 
Chinese  is  said  in  be  43,496.  The  vast- 
us tii  this  amount  will  be  appreciable  by 
tutioniiigthat  only  about  5000  words  occur 
the  christian  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Remusat,  in  his  Grammuire  Chinois^,  no- 
?8  three  st^iles  of  the  Cliinese  written  laogu- 
\  which  he  calls,  style  antique,  style  litter- 
e,  and  laiigue  dea  magistrats,  or  langue 
rdriuique ;  but  Mr.  Meadows  considers 
».  Noie$y  p.  13),  he  is  not  quite  correct  in 
se  definitions.  Nevertheless,  M.  itemnsat 
oKowed  by  M.  Hue*  who  says  that  the 
nesp,  in  their  written  lanizuage,  have  three 
tinctions  of  style  :  the  antique  or  sublime 
le,  the  type  of  which  u  to  be  fowud  in  the 
ient  literary  monuments,  and  which  ex- 
its very  rare  grammatical  forms.  The 
gar  style  ;  and  the  academic  style,  which 
takes  of  the  two  precedingt  being  less  con- 
t  than  the  antique,  and  less  |»rolix  than  the 
(pir.  .The  vulgar  style  is  employed  for  light 
ductions,  theatrical  piec«-s,  priva>te  letters* 
proclamations  intended  to  be  read  ahmd* 
spoken  language  is  coinpoaed  of  a 
ted  number  of  monosyllabic  mtmiations  ; 
ie}y  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  by  the 
r  subtle  variations  of  the  accents,  are  mul- 
ed to  alHiut  sixteen  hundred.  It  results 
1  this,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  neoes- 
y  grouped  in  homophonous  series,  whence 
eat  number  of  double  nieaninya  may  arise 
er  in  reading  or  speaking,  but  their  diffi- 
y  is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
the  tic  words.  In  this  manner  the  ambi- 
ies  disappear,  and  the  conversation  is  no 
er  embarrassed.  The  language  called 
«in-hoaf  that  is  to  say,  common  universal 
iiage,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  wrong- 


fully designate  by  the  name  of  Mandarin 
language,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mandarins  or  functionaries  of  govern* 
ment.  The  Houan-hoa  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  instructed  persons  throughout  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  thin,  a 
distinction  is  mado  between  the  language  of 
the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  The  first  is 
that  of  Pekin  ;  it  is  maiked  by  a  more  frequ- 
ent and  sensible  uao  of  the  guttural  or  aspi- 
rate siccent  It  is  spoken  in  all  the  provin- 
cial government  offices.  {IJuc,  Chinese  £mpir€t 
Vol  I.,  p.  319.} 

Shu  King,  or  Book  of  Records,  is  a  work 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius. 
It  contains  the  Annals  of  China  nearly  to 
the  time  of  Confucius. 

Siii  King,  the  «acred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
were  translated  into  latin  by  FatherLachartre 
a  Jesuit  Missionary  of  China. 

Jin  Kin,or  classes  of  men,  is  a  Chinese  book 
of  great  authority.  In  it  the  *'  Sages**  occupy 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  this  Confucius  is 
placed  high  above  all  others. 

L\y  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extensive 
meaning,  sometimes  rendered, reiison,  courtesy, 
propriety,  good  breeding.  The  saying  is  Li  and 
Wen  (learning)  make  np  the  whole  sum 
of  human    excellencie.s  (Bowrinrf,) 

Currency.  The  only  coined  mimey  in  China, 
are  the  brass  pieces  with  a  bole  in  the  centre. 
Silver  is  sold  by  the  weight,  and  an  ounce  is 
the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800  of  tJiese 
brass  coins,  which  are  called  *'  sapek"  by  l^uro- 
peans  {PrinMep'a  Tibet,  Tartary  and  Mongolia, 
p.  50)  ]  they  have  some  piecea  of  braas  called 
tiian,  and  in  Mong<d  tcAos,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  make  Tchok  and 
Tchek,  tliey  are  of  les^  value  than  a  copec. 
A  kind  nf  notes  are  in  circulation  among  pri- 
vate persons. 

It  cannot  be  donbted  that  the  Chinese 
have  communicated  their  weights  to  all 
the  adjacent  countries  :  a  pek.ul  is  equal 
to  J  33^  lbs.  avoirdupois*  and  four  4  lbs.  behig 
equal  to  3   catties  ;   100   catty  make  a  pikul. 


16  Tail   =  1  cat. 
100  Catty^  I  pik. 


10  Cash         7  1  can. 
10  CandariU'^  1  mace. 
10  Mace        =  I  tail. 

Calendar.  The  llan  dynasty  of  China  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like  all  tho 
natives  of  the  north-eaat  of  Asia,  reckon  their 
time  by  cycles  of  60  years,  and  give  a  diflferent 
name  to  each  year  of  the  cycle.  The  Chinese 
cycle  of  sixty  years  is  called  Hwa-kea-tsze. 
The  year  commences  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new 
moon,  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius. 
It  has  twelve  lunar  months,  some  of  twenty- 
nine,  some  of  thirty  days.  To  adj.u8t  the  lu- 
nations with  the  course  of  the  sun,  they  insert, 
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We  .. 

1  to  3 

Shin.:. 

3to  5 

Yew... 

6  to  7 

Se<»  ... 

7  to  9 

Hae  ... 

9  to  11 

«ff 


>» 
tf 


»f 


when  necessary,  an  intercalary  month.     Day 

and  night  are   divided  into    twelve   periods, 

each    of      two     hoiira.      [GutzlaJTs    Chinese 

History,  Vol.  /.,  p.  73).  The  Cliinese  division 

of  the  day  is  therefore  as  simple  a.s  the  English 

and  not  much  unlike  it.    The  Oiiiicne  begin 

the  day  an  hour  before  midnight,,  and  divide 

tho  twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two 

hours  each.     Instead  of  numbering  their  hours 

they  give  a  difFerent  name  to  each  period  of 

two    hours;  the    names    and    corresponding 

time,  according  to  the  English  mode,    are    as 

follows : 

Tize 11  to  1  Morning.    Woo. ..11  to  I  Afbeiiioon 

Chow 1  to  3 

Yiu 3  to  5 

Maou...    5  to  7 

Shiu 7  to  9 

Sze 9  to  11 

The  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the 
last.  Thus,  Keaou  tsze  is  1 1  at  night,  and 
Ching  tsze  12  at  night;  Keaou  chow  1  in 
the  morning,  Ching  chow,  2  (Sec.  &c.  The 
word  K'hih  **  quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour 
with  the  numerals  yih  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to 
subdivide  the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is 
tho  smallest  division  commnnly  employed: 
example,  ching  maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quiirter  past 
6 ;  keaou  woo  urh  k'hih,  half  past  11. 

This  division  still  maintains  itself  in  legal 
and  official  language,  though  the  practical 
value  of  the  Europeim  clocks,  and  watches, 
now  largely  used  in  Gluna.  is  gradually 
substituting  for  it  the  occidental  division  of 
twice  twelve  hours.  {T,  T-  3ileadows'  Ghinese 
^nd  their  Rebellions^  p.  326-330.) 

Industry  and  Art,  The  Chinese  are  a 
laborious,  and  diligent  hearty  working,  pains- 
taking race,  skilful  in  economising  mate- 
rials and  possessed  of  no  mean  share  of  inven- 
tive power.  Their  knowledge  of  tiie  magnet  is 
supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  compo^ti.  Their  ordinary  ink  composed  of 
lamp  black  and  glue  is  sufficiently  pure  to 
be  used  in  the  arts.  Their  ordinary  cotton 
cleaning  machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seeds,  lias  Tiot  yet  been  equalled 
by  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europe.  In  ail 
working  in  metals,  in  ordinary  blacksmith 
work,  metal  smelting  ulloys,  particularly 
their  white  metal  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  silver 
and  nickel,  their  sonorous  gongs  and  bells, 
that  of  Peking  being  14^  feet  t(»  13  feet,  and 
their  ingenious  metallic  mirrors,  some  with 
engravings,  their  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
glass  and  glazes,  their  carving  and  engraving 
gems,  of  agates,  and  rock  crystals  and  on  ivory 
and  wood  have,  for  centuries,  beenfnmed,  and 
much  of  it  excites  the  admiration  of  Kurope, 
as    also  does    their    lacquer    and    varnish 
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work.  In  weaving  they  are  stipend  t 
candle-making  not  inferior,  bnt  is  piiiu^t 
and  sculpture  they  do  not  excel.  Hici 
are  bold,  self  reliant  skilfal  gardeiwn.  ui 
excellent  farmers,  and  date  their  skill  l 
these  back  four  thousand  years. 

Fo'hi  is  the   first  named  sovereign  of  tt 
Chinese,  but  the  date  of   his  reign  is  net  m 
certalued.   Yu,  the  Qreat,  is  the  first  mini';) 
of  whose  reality  there   is  no  doabt,  tad  »• 
.accession   occarred   aboat  2000  yean  be:*?' 
the  christian  era.  HuMbatidrj  and  «lk  wetrir; 
were  the  earliest  of  the  arts  enltivsted  br  tv 
people  ;  the  former  was  iiitrodneed  bySLi- 
nong,  the  immediate  succeKSor  of  F«»-bi,  u>i 
ttilk  weaving  by  an   empress,   andtobotkl 
these  inventors  the   Chinese   perform  a&ai^ 
sacrifices  on  their  festival  days.  Ho^bsMir7  o 
still  highly  honored,  and,  annaally,  iiti£nsu' 
festival  in  honour  of  the  spriuu,  the  espTcr 
ploughs  and  sows  a  field.     The  E|^as, 
Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games  and  Mnh 
mingled    with   religions  ceremonies  it  ^ 
sowing,  and  in  England,  formerly,  tbe  ffi£*a' 
of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  during  wiiio  u* 
plough  light  was  set  np  before  the  istt^ ' 
the  patron  snint  of  the  village.    Hie  Cbneir 
in  the  reign  of  Hoang  Ti,  invented  tbemcv 
tic  needle,  the  smelting  of  cupper  for  oikii: 
money,and  vases  of  high  art,  and  moocT&Kai 
ti»  have  been  coined  in  gold  and  silrer  »*- 
lead,  so  early  as  Confucius'  time,  bvt  m:f 
payments  are  still  made  in  kind  or  by  pieca  < 
silver.  Most  of  their  calcolations  are  msde  ^( 
a  reckoning  board.     Sir  Jf»hu  Dtvics  n  ' 
opinion  that  the  art  of  printing,  iht  eoa^ 
sition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  msgne^  ck*- 
pass,  which  he  says  are  jnstly  eooiidered . 
Europe  as  three  of  the  most  impoctast 
ventions  or  discoveries  of  modem  time*.  > 
their  first  origin  in  China.    Their  prs# . 
is  by  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  ^fp^  ^- 
made  from   the   pear-tree    wood,   oUieio* 
them    ly-mo.      Their  (laper   is   nude  b : 
refuse  paper,  rags  of  silk  and  CDttno.  rv- 
straw,  the  liber  of  a  species  of  iBonak  c. 
principally  of  bamboo. 

The  Ghinese  affirm  that  eishtfen 
ago  they  had  discovered  the  secret  snd 
of  man uf acturing  paper.  Befort  tint  4«fv^''» 
they  used  to  inscribe  written 
strips     of     bamboo    or    sheets  ef 
using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  for  ^ 
of  marking    the    charactersi  uA  ^  >-'* 
assert,  had  been  the  practice  of  tkiir  »«< 
from  the  most  remote  ages.    Befoie  t^  ^* 
paper-making  had  arrived  at  ptiW^^**  ^ 
Chinese  adopted  the  prsetiee  of  wiiiis^  ■>' 
white  silk,  or  cotton,  with  absmboeps  -  »>  ■ 
was  found  a  more  conveaieiit  iSi*W  ^*'' 
writing  either  on  strips  of  btmboo  tf 
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if  metal,  as  the  silk  or  linen  could  be  folded 
nto  a  amall  conipftss.  Paper  is  manuCnotared 
roro  various  materials,  each  province  or  dis- 
rict  having  its  own  peculiar  mitnufacture. 
II  Fo-keiii  province,  it  u  made  from  young 
oft  bamboo ;  in  the  province  of  Che  keang, 
t  is  made  from  paddy  straw  ;  in  the  province 
f  Kiang-Nan,  it  is  made  from  the  refuse  silk, 
nd  this  paper  in  very  fine  and  delicate,  being 
igbly  valued  for  writing  complimentary  in* 
:nptions  upon.  To  size  the  paper  and  render 
r  lit  for  ink,  they  make  a  glue,  bomewhat  simi- 
ir  to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones ;  these  they 
bnp  np  very  small,  and  soak  the  masts  in  water 
bich  is  continually  renewed.  When  all  oily 
npurity  is  extracted,  they  add  a  due  propor- 
OQ  of  alum,  which  has  been  dissolved.  Over 
le  vessel  in  which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is 
id  ;  a  deft-stick  is  used  for  holding  the 
leet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping  ; 
I  soon  98  the  paper  lias  been  suiiiciently 
iturateditis  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  it 
Mind  the  stick  which  has  been  laid  over  the 
2ssel  ;  the  sheet  of  paper  is  afterwards  hung 
)  dry  either  near  a  furnace,  or  in  the  sun. 
aper  with  written  or  printed  characters  in 
verently  preserved  in  all  eastern  countries. 
I  China,  fragments  of  wa.ste  paper  are  care- 
lly  picked  op  from  the  streets  lest  any  of  the 
onls  of  sainted  men  should  be  dealt  with 
itfttnely.  Writing  seems  to  have  been 
town  from  the  earliest  times,  and  literature 
la  always  held  a  high  place. — Sirr^i  China 
id  (lie  Chinese^  Vol,  II.,  p  4. 
They  are  skilful  carver^.  Ivory  comes  to 
iiina  principally  from  Cochin-China  and  Af- 
Ml,  via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale 
Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best  tasks  weigh 
m  16  to  25  pounds  each,  decreasing  to  five 
six  pounds.  The  cuttings  and  fragments 
»i)  form  an  article  of  trade,  as  the  workmen 
n  employ  the  smallest  pieces.  Bones  and 
^rm^  eRpecially  the  long  horns  of  bufTnloes, 
e  io  01\ina  worked  into  handles,  buttons, 
\  Rhinoceroa*  horns  are  brought  from 
iirmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
rough  Bombay ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
e  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  caps  made 
>m  tbeni  sweat  whenever  a  pois^onous  miz- 
re  is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
tnctimes  sells  as  high  as  $300,  but  those 
at  come  from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate 
ove  $30  or  |40  each.  The  principal  use 
these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
r  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from 
e  end  of  each  horn;  and  consequently  the 
rinus  and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
rd  teeth  of  the  walrus,  lamautin,  and  other 
taceous  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
rt  into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
&iguation  of  ica-Aorae  teeth;  they  weigh  one 
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or  two  pounds  a  piecoy  and  the  ivory  is  nearly 
as  compact,  though  not   so  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen   is  well   known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.    Few   products  of  their  skill  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  balls^  containing 
ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther.   The  manner  of  cutting  these  is  simple. 
A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  Hrst  made  perfectly 
globular,  and  then   several    conical  holes  are 
bored  in&i»   it  in   such   a  manner  that  their 
apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  which  is  usual- 
ly hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after  the  holes 
are    bored.   A   long  crooked     tool   is  then 
inserted  into  one  of  the  conical  holes^  so  bent 
at  the  end   and  stoppered  on  the  shaft  that  it 
cnts  the  ivory  at   the  same  distance  from  the 
surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  the  in  sides 
of  the  oone.   By  successively   cutting  a  little 
on   the  insides  of  each   conical   hole,   their 
incisures   meet,   and   a  spherical  is  at  last 
deUiched,  which   is  now   turned  over  and  its 
faces  one  after  another  brought  opposite  the 
largest  bole   and  firmly  secured  by  wedges  in 
the  other  holes,  while  its  surfaces  are  smooth- 
ed and     carved.     When  the  central  sphere 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,   is 
attain  introduced  into   the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then   another,   nntil  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  be- 
fore the  next  tuiter  one  is  commenced-     It  has 
been  supposed   by   some  that  these  curious 
toys  were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted 
together,  and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for 
hours  in  order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the 
mystery  of  their  construction.     Fans  and  card- 
cuaes  are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-penrl  in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness 
which  shows  the  great  skill  and  patience  of 
the  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bad 
style  in  drawing,  the  figures,   houses,  trees, 
and  other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation 
of  all  propriety   and  perspective.     Beautiful 
ornaments  are  made  by  carving  roots  of  plants, 
branches,  gnarled  knots,    &c.,   into  fantastic 
groups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist   taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materials. 
Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  bouses  are  also 
entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  even   to  repre- 
senting the  ornamental  roofs,  the  men   work- 
ing at  the  oar,  and  women  looking  from  the 
balconies.     Baskets    of    elegant    shape     are 
woven  from  ivory  splinths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Gauttm  exhibit  a  variety  of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  combs,  &c.,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delicacy  the   same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  eu  d  in  the  world.     The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypheri  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
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carvers.  The  national  taste  prefers  tliia  style 
of  carving  on  plane  sarfaces ;  it  is  seeo  on  the 
walls  of  hoasea  and  granite  slabs  of  fences, 
the  wood -work  of  boats  and  shops,  and  on  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  Some  of  it  is  pretty,  bnt 
tlie   disproportion   and  cramped   position  of 


the  surface  of  the  table.  The  pietare  it  t^ 
besmeared  with  a  compoand  of  mu  and  nl 
paint ;  the  gold,  fint  redaoed  to  a  powder,  a 
then  applied  ;  the  raised  appeanmoe  ol  ^ 
figures  being  produced  by  nmnd^yn^ 
paration  of  gam   combined   with  otbo  a- 


the  figures  detract  from  its  beauty.    The  ivory  j  gredients  :  the  picture  is  allowed  to  becau 


CHrving,  ebony  and  other  hnrd  wood  oma 
ments,  the  bronzes  and  porcelain  specimens, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  in  England  vary- 
ing from  4i.  and  51, — {William's  Middle 
Kingdom^  Vol.  II.,  pages  141  and  408.  Yule's 
Embassy,  p.  69.  Hodgson* s  Nagasaki.) 

In  the  arts,  and  in  the  economic  application 
of  materials,  the  Chinese  are  very  skilful. 
The  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an  oil 
said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the  Rhus 
succedanea  1  This  oil  becomes,  when  concrete, 
of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  is  not  so  hard 
as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo,  more  parti- 
cularly, produces  this  tree,  and  consequently 
supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  oil.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  China,  the  product  of  the 
tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera,  and  beef  and 
hog's  tallow  in  the  south,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is  only  em- 
ployed to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard,  which, 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  its  unclarified 
condition,  never  becomes  hard. 

Lacquer,  The  beautiful  lacquer-ware,  which 
is  so  universally  admired,  is  made  principally 
near  Nankin,  being  considered  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  made  in  Kwau-tung  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  ware,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  table,  which  has  a 
landscape  with  figures  delineated  on  the  top 
in  gold,  may  be  thus  described.  The  timber 
being  first  put  together,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly smooth,  is  covered  with  transparent 
paper,  besmeared  with  pork  fat.  As  soon 
as  this  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is  covered  with 
a  paste  made  from  a  peculiar  description  of 
clay.  When  this  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down  with 
a  whetfltone*  to  remove  all  inequalities  of  sur- 
face ;  as  soon  as  this  process  is  complete, 
the  lacquer  is  laid  on,  then  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden,  when  the  process  is  again  re* 
peated  three  or  four  times  morci  the  lacquer 
being  allowed  to  become  completely  dry 
and  hard  between  each  several  coating.  The 
intended  landscape  is  traced  on  Ihe  top  of 
the  table  by  throwing  a  fine  white  powder, 
over  paper,  on  which  the  landscape  has  been 
traced,  by  means  of  small  perforations,  thus 
forming  the  outline  of  the  picture  :  a 
minute  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a 
style,  is  drawn  carefully  over  the  perfora- 
tions, by  this  means  tracing  the  landscape  on  ^  varnishing  of  the  China-wiie,  bat  iB*  *« 
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perfectly  dry,  when,  if  requisite,  another  odi: 
of  the  lacquer  or  vamiah  is  then  tddii 
To  prepare  this  lacquer-ware  in  perfeetM. 
requires  a  lengthet^ed  period,  and  a  Okteor 
manufacturer  mentioned  that  to  product  i 
fine  specimen,  elaborately  painted,  six  mostii 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  cnamieiioHpe: 
and  the  termination  of  the  work«  that  ifor^ 
ing  time  for  each  coat  of  lacquer  to  beaai 
thoroughly  hardened  before  another  is  i> 
plied.  The  designs  traced  upon  their  ponriu 
or  China  are  very  inferior^  bat  the  ennn 
used  by  the  artists  who  paiot  these  des^ 
are  far  superior  to  any  European  ooloBrji^. 

ColoHTK.    The  Chinese  red  c<>loar  is  n«it 
from  Taow-fan,  or  copperas ;   their  node  4 
preparation  is  by  putting  a  pound  ot  z^f 
peras    into  a  crucible,  over    which  aoc'ibtf 
crucible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in  i^ 
which  is  lightly  covered  over  :  aroaad  u«-« 
they  pile  charcoal,  and  enclose  tba  «i'« 
within  bricks,  when  they  fire  the  ch&rtA. 
and  as  soon  ats  the  fumes,   issuing  fn^m  Us 
aperture  in  the  crucible,  become  of  a  ligbt  cc 
lour,  a  small  quautity  of  the  copperas  i&  tai«« 
therefrom,  laid  u|)0ii  fir-wood,  and  moieta* 
with  water  ;  if  the  colour   then  prove  tu  tf 
a  bright  red,  they  remove  the  fire,  if  rn-t,  •Jrf 
alUiw  the  copperas  to  remain  sabjecied  u»  !-■ 
heat  until  it  assumes  that  colour,  and  ti. 
remove  the  fire.     When  the  crucibles  are  o- 
a  CJike  ia  found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  fs* : 
colour  is  encrusted  on  ita  sides,  aikd  c«  » 
bottom  of  the  upper  crucible,  which  i>  ^ 
separate  from  the  cake ;  the  pooud  of  O'pf^j* 
produces  about  four  ounces  of  colon-.    • 
white  colour  is   made    from  calcaned  tr. 
parent  flint,  to  an    ounce  of  the    po»6T 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  ti  »: 
lead.     Their  beautiful  greeu  is  pr^wred  » 
one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flinty  tww  >- 
of  white  lead,  and  six  parta  of  the  «m-. 
well  hammered  copper. 

The  violet  is  produced  by  addiag  si  ^ 
ditional  quantity  of  the  preptrsd  wi^'-* 
the  green;  yellow  is  made  by  coiBbiBiscT'^ 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red,  AIi  »^ 
various  colours  are  used  by  ^  (X»»»>«w« 
painters,  having  been  previously  ^fis**  ^ 
in  gum-water,  to  which  th<y  ocmsms^ 
add  saltpetre,  copperas,  or  whrte  !•*  T*-  | 
colours  are  laid  on  after  the  fiiit  bifaf  «"^ 
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and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptibJe 
untiUfter  the  second  taking. 

CJiinorware,    The    Ow^mi-ew,    or    black 
China-ware,  ornameuted  with  gold,  is  very 
much  prixed  in  China,  to  make  which  they 
mix  three   ounces    of  azure,  and  seven  of 
the  oil  of  stones  ;  this  is  laid  on  the  ware, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,    it  is    baked^  after 
which  the  gold  is  laid  on,   and  the  vessel  is 
rebaked.     The  Towi-kie  is  a  porcelain   pre- 
pared simply  by   varuiahing  the   vessels  with 
A  whitish    ashxoloared  varnish,  made  from 
caJcined  transparent  white  pebbles  ;  this  has 
the  proi>erty  of  marbling   and  veining  the 
ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into   many  piecest  which  had 
been  carefully  reunited  ;  this  China-ware  is 
highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of    the 
cmcked  porcelain  • 

Among  the  manifold  and  various  manufac- 
:ures  of  China,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel 
Joths  of  Pekin  stand  deservedly  in  high 
istitoation  ;  their  chief  value  arises  from  the 
)eculiar  propert>  which  they  possess  of  never 
amisbingor  becoming  discolored. 

The  gold  and  stiver  filagree  work  of  the 
Chinese  equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Venetian  masters,  and  their  ohaeing  in  silver 
)  unrivalled.  The  art  of  enamelling  on 
iiver  is  also  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
'bins,  and  specimens  surpass  any  ever  pro- 
aced  at  Gkuoa. — (Sirrt  CfUna  and  the 
kinne^  Vol  /.,  p.  387.  II,  p,  1  to  4.) 
Food.  The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is 
ce,  which  is  either  eateu  dry,  or  mixed  with 
ater,  so  as  to  resemble  a  soup.  Out  of  rice 
ley  make  their  chief  intoxicating  liquor* 
hich  when  good  is  something  like  strong 
bi8ky«  both  in  its  colourless  appearance  and 
\  smoky  flavour.  Several  vegetables  are  oon- 
med^  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  Barhadoes 
llei,  peas,  beaiiSi  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  Of 
eir  fruits^  the  orange,  lichee,  loquat  and  I 
mgoes  are  much  iu  use.  Their  favourite 
imal  food  is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  is 
^onaJ.  There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among 
)m,  that  **a  scholar  does  not  quit  his 
>ks  nor  a  poor  man  his  pigs."  The  flesh 
the  bullock,  sheep,  deer,  dog,  cat,  wild  oat, 
I  and  horse  is  eaten,  but  compared  with 
t  of  swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish  are  eaten 
great  abundance,  either  fresh,  dried,  or 
;ed,  and  they  rear  great  quantities  of  ducks 
▼arions  species  of  fowl  for  the  table. 
B  comprehensive  principle  on  which  Chi- 
I  diet  is  regulated,  is  to  eat  everything 
ch  can  possibly  give  nourishment  The 
iries  oonaumed  by  the  rich  consist  of  the 
lie  bird's  nest,  the  beche  de  mer  or  sea 
,  shark  fins»  fish  maws,  cow  sinews,  points 
m;  aatlersy  buffalo  hides*  which  afford  the 
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gelatinous    food   considered    so    restorative. 
Amongst  their  delicacies  also  are  dishes  made 
of  the  larvae  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  of  a 
grub  bred  in  the  sugar  cane.    In  China,  the 
various  modes  of  catching  and    rearing  fish 
exhibit  the  contrivance  and  skill  of  the  Chi- 
nese quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural  oper- 
ations.     According    to    the  Repository,  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derive  their 
food  from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads  tLem 
to  invent   and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of 
securing  the  finny  tribes.     Nets  are  woven  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
gambler  (Uncaria  gambier)  to  preserve  them 
from  rotting.  The  smacks  which  swarm  along 
the  coast  go  out  in  pairs,  partly  that  the 
crews  may  afford  mutual  relief  and  protection, 
but  chiefiy  to  join  in  dragging  the  net  fasten- 
ed to  their  boats.    In  the  shallows  of  rivers, 
rows  of  heavy   poles  are  driven  down,  and 
nets  secured  to  them,    which   are  examined 
and  changed  at  every  tide.     Those  who  at- 
tend these  nets,  moreover,  attach  scoops  or 
drag-nets  to  their  boats,  so  loaded  that  tliej 
will  sink  aud  gather  the  sole,  ray,  and  other 
fish  feeding  near  the  bottom.     Lifting  nets, 
20  feet  square,  are  suspended  from  poles  ele- 
vated and  depressed  by  a  hawser  worked  by 
a  windlass  on  shore  ;  the  nets  are  baited  with 
the  whites  of  eggs  spread  on  the  meshes. 
Cormorants  are  trained  in  great  numbers  iu 
the  eastern  provinces  to  capture  fish,  and  are 
sometimes  under  such  good  order  that  they 
will  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return 
with  their  prey  without   the   precaution  of  a 
neck -ring.    A  single  boatman  can  easily  over- 
see   twelve    or    fifteen    of  these  birds,    and 
although    hundreds    may    be  out  upcm  the 
water,  each  one  knows  its  own  master^    If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 
comes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two   carry  it 
aboard.     The  birds    themselves  are   fed  on 
bean -curd,  and  eels  or  fish.     They  lay  eggs 
when    three    years    old,    which    are    often 
hatched    under     barn-yard    hens^   and    the 
chickens  fed  with  eel's  blood  and  hash.    They 
do    not    fish    during    the    summer  months. 
The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  $  5  to  |  8^ 
Mussels  are  caught  in  small  cylindrical  basket 
traps,  attached  to  a  single  rope, and  floated  with 
the  tide  near  the  bottom.    The  rearing  of  fish 
is  an  important   pursuit,  aud    the  spawn  is 
sometimes  deposited  iu  pro|)er  vessels,    and 
placed  in  favorable  positions  for  hatching.  The 
Bulletin  Universal  for  1839  asserts  that  in 
some  parts  of  China,  the  spawn  so  taken  is 
carefully  placed  in  an  empty  egg-shell,  and 
the  whole  closed  :  the  egg  is  then  replaced  in 
the  nesti  after  the  hen  has  sat  a  few  days  upon 
it,  reopened,  and  the  spawn  placed  in  vessels 
qf  water  warmed  by  the  sun,  where  it  sooa 
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hatches.  Sbell-fish  and  molluskR,  both  fresh 
and  salt,  are  abundant  in  the  Chinese  market, 
but  they  have  not  been  examined  scientifical- 
ly. Oysters  of  a  good  quality  are  common 
along  the  coast,  and  a  species  of  Mactra,  or 
sand  clam  is  fisbed  up  near  Macao.  The 
pearl  river  affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  fresh- 
water shell-fish,  of  the  genus  Mytilus,  which 
are  obtained  by  dredging.  The  prawns, 
shrimps,  crab,  crawfish,  and  other  kinds  of 
crastacea  met  with  are  not  less  abundant  than 
palatable,  one  species  of  crawfish,  as  large,  but 
not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster  cilled  lang 
hai,  or  dragon  crabi  cuttle-fish  of  three  or  ftmr 
kinds,  and  the  large  kini;  crab  (Polyphemus), 
are  all  eaten  by  the  Chinese  though  not  re- 
lished by  others.  The  true  cod  has  nor.  been 
observed  on  the  Chinese  coast,  but  several 
species  of  Scrranus  (as  Plectropoma  susuki, 
Serranus  shihpan,  megachir,  ibc.)  generally 
called  shippan  by  the  nativen,  and  garoupa 
by  foreigners!  are  coinoiou  about  ^tacao,  and 
considered  the  most  delicate  flavoured  of  any 
in  the  markets.  Another  common  and  deli- 
cious fish  is  the  Polynemus  tetradactylus  or 
bynni-carp,  usually  called  salmon  by  foreigners : 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin.  The 
pomfrety  or  stang3ru  of  the  Cliinese  (Stroma- 
teus  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan -fish,  bnt  not  so 
delicate  as  the  sole-fish,  many  ppecies  of 
which  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the  Bogne. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Seise- 
na  lucida,  an  ophiocephalus,  the  mullet,  the 
white-rice  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete 
the  list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Canton. — (  Williams*  Middle  Kingdom^ 
Voi,  II,  p.  110,  169,  270  ^  272.)  Immense 
quantities  of  fish,  are  likewise,  daily  caught  in 
the  Chinese  rivers.  Their  mode  of  catching  them 
is  ingenious  and  amusing.  One  day  Mr.  Fortune 
was  going  up  a  considerable  distance  in 
a  boat,  and  set  out  a  little  before  low-water, 
that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  get  as  far  up  as  possible  be- 
fore it  turned.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  a 
few  miles  above  Ningpo,  he  observed  some 
hundreds  of  small  boats  anchored,  each  ctm- 
taining  two  or  three  men  ;  and  the  tide  turn- 
ing just  as  he  passed,  the  whole  fleet  was 
instantly  in  motion,  rowing  and  sculling  up 
the  ri\er  with  great  rapidity.  As  soon  as 
the  men  reached  a  favourable  part  of  the 
stream,  they  cast  out  their  nets  and  began  to 
mak«  a  loud  noise,  splashing  with  their  oars 
and  sculls  with  the  intention  of  driving  the 
fish  into  the  nets.  After  remaining  at  work 
in  this  spot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  ^e  boats  set  off  again,  farther  up, 
for  the  next  station,  when  the  crew  com- 
menced again  in  the  same  noisy  manner,  and 
•o  on  for  a  long  way  up  the  river,   as  long  as 
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the  tide  was  flowing;  they  tltsn  Kksna 
with  the  ebb,  loaded  with  fishes  for  tkocs 
morning's  market.    Bnt  the  most  siiifahr  if 
all  the  methods  of  catching  fishioCbimk 
that  of  training  and  employing  aUrg»«p(oei 
of  cormorant  for  this  pur^HMetgcneiallyciiM 
the   fishing  cormorant.    Thene  arBcetu-j 
wonderful  bird&    I  have,  be  says,  fnqmiT 
met  with  them  on  the  oauala  uid  laknui  \m 
interior,  and,  had  I  not  seen  with  mj  ott 
eyes  their  extraordinary  docility,  1  tliudfi 
have   had    great    difficulty    in  bhngiogirf 
mind  to  believe  what  authors  have  iiid  tbou 
them.     The  first   time  I  saw  th«nwtt«ci 
canal  a  few  miles  from  Ningpa    I  iiw  ikft 
on   my  way  to  a  celebiHted  tempi*  in  d^ 
quarter,  where  I  intended  to  reniMnfurntti 
time,  in  order  to  make  collectiitoi  olt^*ea 
of  natural  history  in  the  ucighboadiooiiHia 
the  birdtt  came  in  sight,  I  imaiediakij  fcx'< 
my    boatmen  take    iu    our  sail,    ui  n 
remained  stationi^ry  for  some  time  ti  ubrt 
their    proceedings.     There    were  tniui' 
boats,  containing  one  man  and  abutk  u»  i 
twelve  birds  iu  each.     The  birds  wen  tx^ 
ing   perched  on  the  sideaof  theUttlcbv. 
and  apparently  had  just  arrived  at  tketei:'.^ 
ground,  and  were  about  to  camineiiee  cprv 
tions.     They   were  now   ordered  mU  of  tt< 
boats  by  their  masters,  and  so  vdl  tnua 
were  they,  that  they   went  on  thevikria 
mediately,    scattered     themielves  over  t:* 
canal,  and  began  to  look  for  fish.    Tbej  b^ 
a  beautiful  sea-green  eye,  and,  quick  u  li^ ' 
ning,  they  see  and  dive  upon  the  fiuny '»' ^^ 
which,   once  caught    in   the    sharp  notcU. 
bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any  pooibiliSf  u. 
escape.     Tlie  cormorant  nnw  rues  to  the  '* 
face    with  the    fish  in    its  bill,  and  the  a 
ment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman  htac^f* 
back  to   the  boat.     As  docile  as  a  '^oe.  v 
swims  after  his  master,  and  allows  htrnt^J  ^ 
be  pulled  into  the  San-pan,  where  hedisc^^ 
\m  prey,  and  again  reeiimea  his  laboani  i* 
what  is  more  wonderful  still,  if  «4tf  <i<  * 
cormorants  get  hold  of  a  fish  of  large  va.  ■ 
large  that  he  would  have  some  difk^  ' 
taking  it  to  the  boat,  oome  of  the  oth<i%<^ 
ing  his  dilemma,  hasten  to  his  assiateoA  «-' 
with  their  efiforta  united  capture  tkt  a:  i* 
and  haul  it  off  to  the  boat.    St«tfi»' * 
bird  deemed  to  get  lasy  or  playfoL  ant  >^' 
about  without  attending  to  his  bosv*  ^ 
then  the  Chinaman,    with  a  loBg  ^'';* 
which  he  also  used  for  pfop^liag  d*>*^ 
struck  the  water  near  where   the  brt  «<^ 
without,  however,  hurting  hiiB,oslli^$  ^^ 
him  at  the  same  time  in  an  si^giy  ^ff^*  ^ 
mediately,  Uke  the  traaat   Mboolb^  'i* 
neglects  his  lessona  and  is  ioaad  oat  ^'J^ 
moraut  gives  np  his  play  aad 
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abourB.  A  small  siring  is  pat  round  the 
leck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  him  from  swallow- 
Qg  the  Bah  wbich  he  catchuB  ;  nod  ^reat  care 
i  uken  that  tbis  string  is  placed  and  fastened 

0  that  it  will  not  slip  farther  down  upon  his 
eck  and  choke  him,  wbich  otherwise  it  would 
«  very  apt  to  do.  Since  I  first  Aaw  these 
irds  on  the  Ningpo  canal,  I  have  had  oppor- 
leities  of  inspecting  them  and  their  operation 

1  many  other  parts  of  Ghinay  mora  particular* 
r  in  the  country  between  the  towns  of  Hang- 
9ow-fuo  and  Shanghai.  I  also  saw  great  num- 
ers  of  them  on  the  riverMin,  near  Foo-chow- 
10.  Tbey  sell  at  a  high  price  even  amongst 
le  Chinese  themselves — I  believe  from  six  to 
ght  dollars  per  pair,  that  is,  from  30s.  to 
)8.  The  fisb-catcbitig  birds  eat  small  fish| 
illov  eels  and  pulse  jelly.  At  5  p.  M.  every 
iy  each  bird  will  cat  six  taels  (eight  ounces) 
'  eels  or  fish,  and  a  oatty  of  pulse  jelly, 
hey  lay  eggs  after  three  years,  and  iu  the 
urth  or  tifdi  month.  Hens  are  used  to  iucu- 
tie  the  eggs.  When  about  to  lay,  their  faces 
ni  red,  and  then  a  good  hen  must  be  set 
Htn  the  eggs.  The  date  must  be  clearly 
rittcn  upciu  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and 
ey  will  hatdi  in  twenty-five  days.  When 
itched,  take  the  young  and  put  them  upon 
iton  spread  upon  some  warm  water,  and 
id  them  with  eel's  blood  for  five  days, 
fter  five  days  they  can  be  fed  with  eers 
sh  chopped  fine,  and  great  care  must  be 
cen  in  watching  them.  When  fishing,  a 
aw  tie  muat  be  put  upon  their  necks,  to 
event  them  firom  swallowing  the  fiah,  when 
ey  catch  them.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth 
mth  of  the  year  they  will  daily  dencend  into 
i  water  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
;ch  fish  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
ly  will  come  onshore.  They  will  continue 
go  on  ill  this  way  until  the  third  month, 
er  which  time  they  cannot  fish  until  the 
;fath  month  comes  round  again.  The  male 
easily  known  from  the  female,  in  boiiig 
^erally  a  larger  bird,  and  in  having  a  darker, 
i  more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particu- 
ly  ill  the  sise  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the 
Je  being  large  and  that  of  the  female 
all.  Such  are  the  habita  of  this  extra- 
linary  bird.  As  the  months  named  in  the 
:e  just  quoted  refer  to  the  Chinese  oalen- 
',  it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in 

summer  months,  but  commence  in  an- 
on, about  October,  and  end  about  May — 
iods  agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and 
rd  month  of  the  Chinese  ywe.-^Foriune^s 
xnderingB^pagu  104  to  113.) 
Chinese  fishermenrwhen  they  takeoneof  those 
;e  Rhiaoatoma  which  abound  on  the  coast, 
>  the  animal  with  polveriMd  alum  to  give 
egree  of  coherence  to  the  gdatiiwnB  mass. 
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Mr.  Grawfurd,  after  stating  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  Indian  islands  form  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  the  fish  caught  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  proceeds  to  observe,  thau  ordinary  dried 
fish  form  no  portion  of  the  foreign  exports  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  but  three  singular  modi-> 
fications  of  it  do,  fish-maws,  shark-fins,  and 
tripang,  all  of  which  are  sent  to  China  iu  large 
quantity  from  the  northern  coast  of  Attstralia. 
The  people  of  Celebes,  receiving  advances  from 
the  resident  Chinese,  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  making  annual  voyages  thither  in 
quest  of  tripang.  Gutted,  dried  in  the  sun  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its 
only  n^arket  that  of  Chins,  to  which  many 
hundred  tons  are  yearly  sent  for  the  conaump* 
tioii  of  the  curious  epicures  of  that  country. 
The  fishery  of  the  tripang  is  to  China  what 
that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and  anchovy  is  to 
Europe.  There  are  no  seas  in  the  world 
more  abounding  in  esculent  fish  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  excellent  flavour.  Fiiih  contititates  the 
chief  animal  aliment  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  everywhere  of  those  of  tlie  sea-coast  who 
are  by  profession  fishermen.  Among  the  best 
fisheries  are  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  tlio^e  of  the  entire  Straits 
of  Malacca,  of  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  and 
of  all  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  with 
those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  taking 
of  the  molher-of-pearl  oyster,  the  pearl-oyster 
in  a  few  places,  of  the  holothurion  or  tripang, 
and  of  the  shell  tortoise,  form  valuable  braa* 
ches  of  the  Malayan  fisheries. — {Oraw/urd*s 
Dictionary,  page  138.) 

Doniutioand  iocial  relcUiom  of  the  OMfu$e* 
Polygamy  exists,  and  any  man  may  have 
bis  second)  third  or  inferior  wives.  Women, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
position  in  their  households,  though  aa 
mothers  their  condition  is  vastly  improved. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Meadows  (Chifuu  and  their  ReM^ 
lioni,  pp,  538-9)  writes  strongly  on  the  injuri* 
ous  effects  ou  women  which  the  right  to  have 
many  wives  occasions.  The  Chinese  differa 
seemingly  from  mahomedan  polygamy  in  this, 
that  a  mahomedan  woman  can  legally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  has  a  separate  establishment  and  a 
separate  allowance  for  herself.  In  China  the 
extent  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  custom, 
in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  would  produce 
deplorable  effects,  but  for  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
their  sons  of  every  rank  and  age.  So  also 
the  institution  of  polygamy  ia  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  desire  of  all  5ie  meo  to 
marry  early,  in  order  to  secure  a  pro^ny  of 
sons  as  soon  as  poesiUe,    The  condition  ol 
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the  Chinese  womau  is  most  pitiable  :  suffering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  misery  and 
degradation  seize  on  her  in  the  cradle,  and 
accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.     Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  homi« 
liation  and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  an  evi* 
dent  sign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.     If 
she  be  not  immediately  saSbcated,  she  is  re- 
garded lud  treated  as  a  creature   radically 
despicable,  and    scarcely   belonging  to   the 
human  race.     Pan-houi-pan,  celebrated  among 
Chinese  writers,  though  a  woman,  endeavours, 
in  her  works,  to  humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  re- 
minding them  continually  of  the  inferior  rank 
they  occupy  in  the  creation.     "  When  a  son  is 
bom/'  she  sayir,  <<  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is 
clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  with   pearls ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.    But  when 
a  girl  is  born,  she  sleeps  upon  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  either  virtuous- 
ly or  viciously.     She  has  nothing  to  think  of 
but  preparing  food,  making   wine,  and  not 
Texing  her  parents."  In  ancient  times,  instead 
of  rejoicing  when  a  child  was  born,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  girl,  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  of  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  interest 
in  so  insignificant  an   event.    This  public 
and  private  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude 
that    opinion,     legislation,    manners,   have 
sealed    with  their    triple    seal,  has  become, 
in  some  measure,  the  corner-stone  of  Chinese 
society.    The  young  girl  lives  shut  up  in 
the  house  where  she  was  born,  occupied  ex- 
clusively   with    the    cares  of   housekeeping, 
treated  by  every  body,  and  especially  by  her 
brothers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  lowest  and  most  pain- 
ful services.     The  amusements  and  pleasures 
of  her  age  are  quite  unknown  to  her  ;  her 
whole  education  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
use  her  needle,  she  neither  learns  to  read  nor 
to  write ;  there  exists  for  her  neither  school 
nor  bouse  of  education  ;  she  is  condemned  to 
vegetate  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
Sgnoranoe,  and    no  one    ever    thinks    of,  or 
troubles   himself  about,  her,  till  the  time 
arrives  when  she  is  to  be  married.    Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even 
in  this^  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
in  the  life  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing; 

the  consulting  her  in  any  way,  or  informing  The  Ohineae  are  not  a 
her  of  80  much  as  of  the  name  of  her  husband  they  are  a  ceremonial  peopUi  Tte  'J^ 
would  be  considered  as  most  superfluous  and  salutation,  when  meeting,  is  Haoa-lBBg-^ 
absurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for  Are  you  well  IHaillHi^l  Tbeyt2iki»** 
nothing.  The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or  the  natives  of  the  East,  wista  aaek  6a*  ^ 
notices  her  merely  to  load  her  with  fetters,  fore  commencing  the  bamaaii  £or  vye^  ^.' 
to  complete  her  servitude,  and  confirm  her  meet.  M.  Hue  telle  us  that  the  eooivi*^-* 
legal  ineapamty .  Her  husband,  or  rather  her  must  always  begin  on  JBdiftrert  and  ^i^l 
l<Mrd  and  master^  can  strike  her  with  impunity,   insignifioant  aalgaela^  and  tUBU^  po^F  ^ 
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starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  whit  b  woise,  k  W 
out  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  aa  b  i 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Tcbt-bi'^ 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  saffmngi  of  i^ 
Chinese  wife.  When  she  is  no  loc^  j^, 
when  she  has  no  children,  or  noneof  tbeau 
sex,  her  husband  takes  a  seeond  life,  of  vk'.c 
she  becomes  in  some  measure  the  Kma 
The  household  is  then  the  seatofeoekinttltv. 
full  of  jealousies,  animosities,  qosrrela  miiM 
u  I  ifrequen tiy  of  battles.  When  ftlief  ue  liot* 
they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weepii^  tut- 
cret  over  the  careless  sorrows  ofthMrdeititfT. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  bom  in  s  c)in»tai 
family  is  not  murdered,  as  is  oftea  tbt  tm 
among  the  pagans.  Religion  is  there  to  Tito 
over  her  at  her  birth,  to  take  her  iofiafif  it 
its  arms,  and  say,  here  is  a  child  crated  ia 
the  image  of  God,  and  predestined,  like  ?«, 
to  immorrality. — (Httc  Ckinoi  B^fiin,  Tti 
I.,  pp.  248  to  252.) 

The   bride  is  seldom    seen  by  tkksA- 
band    until  she   leave    the  sedan  cki  t 
which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her  bel(nda9)V) 
his  house.     Mandarin   ducks  are  istrodse^} 
at  marriages  as  patterns  of  conDobitl  feliccr 
In  the  little  feet  of  the  Chinese  wodkb,  Vj 
four  smaller  toes  appear  grown  iato  kiit  f'^: . 
the  great  toe  being  left  in  its  natanlpw&m. 
The  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  banaJ 
with  strong  broad  ligatures,  that  all  tiw  groria 
is  forced  into  height  instead  of  leugih  u. 
breadth,  and  forms  a  thick  lump  at  the  aa^t 
the  under  part  measures  scarcely  four  iucva 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.    Tfte  f*: 
is  constantly  bound  up  in  white  linen  or  U 
and  strong  broad  ribbons,  and  stuck  in»'*vj 
high-heeled  shoe.    The  erippled  fair  one*  tr 
about  with  tolerable  quickness  ;  to  bt  rr 
they  waddle  like  geese,  but  they  wmu^  ^ 
get  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  kelp  • 
a  stick.     (Sinruiis  Ltuly's  Vojfv^e,  f  •' 
Infanticide,  of  which  the  husband«in  v 
only    perpetrators,    is  not  uaoomBOo;  K. 
female  children  only  are  murdendt  *^  ^' 
immediately  after  their  birth.    This  ban:' 
crime  meets  with  no  punishment  fraot« 
laws  of  the  country  ;  a  father  being  tit*  »- 
vereign  lord  of  his  childran,  he  nay  at. 
gnish  life  whenever  he  percetve%or  pcii£J 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  ooijifP^ 
the  sufferings  of  hia  oftpring. 
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most  difficult  part  of  the  caremotiial.  In 
Chinft,  you  generally  have  to  paiia  about  two 
ioora  in  saying  iiothinjr>  and  then,  at  the  end 
){ the  vlBit,  you  explain  in  tliree  words  what 
eally  brings  you  there.  The  visitor  rises 
ind  says,  ^  I  have  been  tronblesome  to  you 
I  very  long  time ;"  and,  doubtless,  of  all 
Chinese  compliments,  this  is  the  one  tliat  most 
reqaently  approaches  the  truth.  They  are  not 
riithful.  Sir  John  Bowring  says  of  them  that 
is  experience  in  China,  and  many  other  parts 
i  the  East,  predisposes  him  to  receive  with 
oubt  and  distrust  any  statement  of  a  nature 
ben  any,  the  smallest,  interest  would  be  possi- 
ly  promoted  by  falsehood.  (Bowfin^'s  JUiam, 
oL  I.,  p.  105.)  They  are  Urgely  given  to 
le  use  of  opinm.  Mr.  Kn(»wlton  estimates 
lat  there  are  2,351,115  confirmed  opium 
Dokers,  or  one  in  every  170  of  the  popu- 
lion. 

Burial  euitonu.  In  China,  the  tombs 
'  the  opulent  are  decorated  vrith  statues  of 
en  and  horses.  They  run  into  excess  in 
ouming  for  the  death  of  near  relations.  Every 
irtof  the  ceremonial  is  exactly  regulated ; 
en  the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the 
ounier's  grief  being  duly  prescribed  The 
rpse  being  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  is  depo- 
ed  in  a  substantial  coffin,and  kept  for  several 
ys  above  ground,  whilst  the  survivors 
press  th^ir  measured  grief  by  gesture,  dis- 
pelled hair,  sackcloth,  and  mournful  silence, 
ben  a  lucky  spot  has  been  selected  for  the 
ive,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the  bosom  of 
r  universal  mother,  earlh.  Building  a  tomb 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  they  inscribe 
ireon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect  a  tab- 
to  bis  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors) 
i  repair  annually  to.  the  gravo,  in  order  to 
«trate  themselves  before  the  manes^  and  to 
ft  victuals  in  sacrifice  to  the  spirits.  In  the 
oples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  their 
mory.  To  supply  their  full  wants,  in  the 
er  world,  they  burn  gilt  paper,  paper  cha- 
's  and  houses,  with  every  necesssty  article 
'orniture,  which  are  supposed  to  be  changed 
;he  other  world  into  real  utensils  ;  whilst 
gilt  pap^r,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  becomes 
Quch  ready  money.  The  greater  the  per- 
age,  the  more  protracted  is  the  mourning ; 
emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his  pa- 
:,  and  every  good  subject  follows  his  an* 
t  example.  Mandarins  resign  their  oflice 
ing  this  period  of  a£9iiction,  literati  avoid 
tring  the  examinations,  the  common 
[>le  abstain  for  some  time  from  their  la- 
r.  Chinese  "  suttee"  prevailed  to  a  con- 
rable  extent  until  about  a  century  ago. 
loes  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
j-ded  as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was  gene- 
f  the  widow's  own  choice  to  show  her 
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extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  the  hardships 
of  widowhood,  or  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  parent.  Fire  was 
never  used,  but  opium,  poison  or  starvation 
was  the  means  of  suicide  employed.  Yiun 
Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  discounte- 
nanced those  practices,  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  encouraged  ;  and  he  forbade 
honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self  immo- 
lating victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  ''Board 
of  Eites,"  after  mature  deliberation,  respect- 
fully observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
out  the  liver  is  that  of  the  ignorant,  showing 
a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and  after  all,  but 
foolish  devotion ;  and  a  decree  was  issued 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  their 
furious  gales  of  wind,  known  among  seamen 
as  typhoons  and  white  squalls.  Witiun  the  re* 
gion  of  the  China  Sea  there  are  no  five  month 
monsoons.  They  do  not  prevail  from  the 
west  of  south  more  than  two  or  three  months. 
Between  IS^'and  20""  north,  llO""  and  IW 
east,  there  appears  to  be  a  system  of  three 
monsoons  ;  that  is,  one  from  the  north-east 
in  October,  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary; one  from  east  in  March  and  April, 
changing  in  May  ;  and  another  from  the 
southward  in  June,  July  and  August,  change 
ing  in  September.  The  great  disturber  o£ 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  appears  to  be 
situated  among  the  plains  and  steppes  of 
Asia ;  their  influence  reaches  up  to  the 
clouds,  and  extends  to  the  China  Seas ;  it  is 
about  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  that 
these  awful  gales,  called  typhoons  and  white 
squalls  are  must  dreadful.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Mauritius  hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
which  takes  place  at  that  debatable  period 
during  the  contest  between  the  trade-wind 
force  and  the  monsoon  forcCf  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing 
of  the  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has 
completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking 
loose  from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to 
rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the 
very  fountains  of  the  deep. — Maury  i  Phyti" 
eal  Geography^  p.  424.  Royle  Ari$,  d:e.,  of 
India,  page  484.  Thunbery'9  Travei*,  Vol. 
iii.,  p.  188.  Rhode  MSS.  Rev.  Freda  ic  W. 
Farrar,  M.  A.,  F.  R-  S.  of  ff arrow,  Honor" 
able  Mr,  Motriscn,  Reverend  Mr,  Willianu. 
Mr.  Fortune.  Proceedings  of  Bombay  Com" 
mUUe/or  Great  Ediihilum  of  1861.  Monthltf 
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Bomhay  TimeSi  26th  Ncvemhet  1850,  to  24th 
June  1 86 1 .  Edinburgh  RmBw  for  July  1 867. 
Dk  WaUon^  and  Dr.  Taylor  quoted  in  tame. 
Madras  Exhibition  Juries,  Rep,  Gutzlaf  Rei. 
Charles,  Chinese  History  1834.  Forbes,  Lt.  F. 
E.,  Five  Years  in  China  1868.  iteadows, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Desultory  Notes  on  tlie  Go- 
vernment and  People  of  China  1867-  lb.  The 
Chinese  and  their  Rebellions  1856.  8irr, 
Henry  CharleSt  M,  A,,  China  and  the  Chinese, 
1869.  Hv^y  M,,  The  Chinese  Empire  1855. 
Journey  through  Tartary,  Tibet  and  China, 
1852.  Wad/ s  Chinese  Artny  1851.  Thomas 
Frances  Latham*s  Descriptive  Ethnology,  Du- 
halde  Hiitory  of  China.  Hue,  Christianity, 
Bunsen's  God  in  History  /.,  259,  265.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Novr,  and 
June  1848,  p.  349.  Prinsep's  Tibet.  Tartary 
and  Jiongolia,  p.  10.  Timkouski ;  Sinnett, 
See  Monsoon.  Palo  Aor  or  Wawoor.  Pulfi 
Repon  or  Saddle  Island.  Pulo  Pisang  or 
Pambeelan.  I'ypboon.  Boats.  Dyes.  FislierieB. 
Cloths.  Spinning.  Weaving. 

CHINA-ALLA.     Syno.     China  root. 
CHINA  AVAGUDA.    Trichosauthes  in- 

cisa,  Roil, 

CHINA-BARK,  a  commercial  name  given 
to  the  bark  of  Buena  hexandra,  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  CiuchonacecB,  It 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  but  is  less  powerful 
than  the  barks  obtained  from  the  species  of 
Cinchona.-- Eng.  Cyc.  p,  1023. 

CHINA  BOX,     Murniya  exotica. 

CHINABUCKEER,  in  1.  95^  53'  E.,  and 
1.  16°  14'  N.,  a  branch  of  the  Irawady  river. 
See  Rangoon. 

CHINA  CA MPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

CHINA  COTTONS.     See  Cottons. 

CHINA  DULA  GONDl,  also  Revati  dula 
gondi,  Tel.  Tragia  cannabina. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  China  Flax. 


Boihmeria  nlv«a,  6aud, 
tlrticaulTea,  Linn 

Kheea  Assam. 

Inan  BoDoa  ,f 

Gambe     East  Cclkbss. 

Chix. 


Jaf. 
J* 

>9 


Urtica  ieuacissima,  Roxh. 
Ramium  majus,  Rumpk. 

Kami  Beno.  Malay.  J  v. 
Tali  Rami,  „ 

Lepeeah         Nrfaul. 
Kunkura        KuNoruAB. 
Kaiichura  of  „ 

Pan  Shak. 

Kaloi  of  Sumatra. 

Kalovee  .. 


Tchoa  Ma 

Cbu. 

Karao 

Tgjo 

Mao 

This  nettle  grows  in  all  the  moist  coun- 
tries from  Bengal,  through  Rungpore,  Assam 
into  China,  and  southward  all  through  the 
iilalay  Peninsula  into  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Ce- 
lebes. It  was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
(iii.  590)  as  Urtica  tenacissima.  In  Bengal  and 
Assam  its  fibre  has  been  used  only  for  string 
and  ropes  by  the  fishermen  and  by  the  Dom 
race  of  Assam.  But  in  China,  where  it  has 
long  been  woven  into  the  China  grass  cloth, 
it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  great  care  is  also 
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taken  in  the  process  of  cutting  d<»wii,  aoiini 
peeling,  steeping   and   blsMfaiiig  the  filn 
These  indeed   are  detailed  minatdy  ii  tki 
Imperial  Treatise  of  Chinese  Agriciiltaie,  U 
Izxviii,  fol.  3.  When  grown  from  teed,  amfiv 
soil  is  preferred,  the  gtonnd  is  repcatcdly^v 
formed  into  beds,  a  foot  broad  and  four  H 
long,  raked  and  smoothed  and  watered,  tai 
raked  and  again  smoothed,  and  a  pint  of  m^ 
mixed  with  four  pints  of  earth  is  scaitettd «. 
the  surface  of  six  or  seven  beds^  tod  left  ib^ 
covered  in.     They  are  sheltered  from  tbe  rs 
by  a  canopy  of  matting  or  grass,  which  i»  kr^ 
damp,  and   this  shelter  is    retained  till  t»> 
plants  be  an  inch  or  two  high.    Tb«  ?i>q»; 
plants  are  then  to  be  transferred  into  •  s&ftf 
soil,  which  is  afterwards    repeatedlj  M, 
and  top  dressings  of  fresh  horse  dung,  u*.  t 
cow  dnng  can  be  used.    This  proce»i8  iit^\i 
ed  only  where  the  roots  of  old  pUnts  u*  »< 
obtainable.    The  plant  grows  betttfraBi^»t» 
or  layem.     Dr.  Royle  (Fibb  pL  p.  3(4)  ?*« 
the  following  as  the  Indo-Chinese  w^^ 
for  preparing  the  Rheea  Fibre,  as  ado^  t 
Upper  Assam,  hy  Major  Hanuay. 

To  cut  ike  Hheea.—Uhe  Rheea  is  fit  kerx- 
ting   when     the  stems  beoome  of  a  hf  v 
colour  for  about  six  inches  npwards  irm  t*« 
root.     Hold  the  top  of  the  stalk  in  tht  ft 
hand,  and  with  the   right  band  strip  of  t*- 
leaves  by  passing  it  quickly  down  to  the  re* 
and  cut  off  ^f^ith  a  sharp  knife,  taking  em ; 
be  above  the  hairy  networks  of  tbe  nwt^  « 
these  should  be  covered  np  with  nunin  r. 
mediately  to  ensure  another  erop  qokt'-. 
lop  <«ff  the  tender  top  to  the  stalk,  and  s  ^ 
the  reeds  up  into  bundles  of  300  or  f^> 
the  stripping  process  is  not  to  he  curti 
in  the  field  (»r  garden  ;  bat  it  is  best  v  <^ 
off  the  bark  end  fibre  on  the  spot,  tfl  ' 
burnt  ashes  of  the  stem  afford  a  gm^  ^^ 
ing  for  the  roots  along  with  dry  cem  *:  ■ 
To  strip  of  tlte  Bark  and  Fibre.— Tht  c  -  • 
tor  holds  the  stalk  in  both  bands  err/ 
the  middle,  and  pressing  the  forefti^* 
thumb  of  both  hands  firmly,  gives  it  t  r 
liar  twist,  by  which  the  inner  pith  is  l"*  •  * 
through  ;  and  then  passing  the  finger*  - 
righ  t  and  left  hand  rapidly,  altematehr.  t  '^ 
each  end,  the  bark  and  fibre  it  c^'  ^ 
separated  from  the  stalky  in  two  stnni'* 

Making  up  into  Bundles. — ^The  9M' 
bark  and  fibre  are  now  made  np  intoK'  -' 
of  convenient  sisS)  tied  at  the  snaHcf  «rs '' 
a  shred  of  fibre,  and  pat  into  desn  vitff  i ' 
few  hours,  which  he  thinks  dqnivsitb'  ' 
of  its  tannin  or  colonring  matter,  the  n 
becoming  qnite  red  in  a  shoit  ttaa 

Cleaning  Process — Is  as   feD^**  -' 
bundles  are  pnt  on  a  hook  tetroftf  - 
post^  by  means  of  the  tie  at  tbtmi^  "■ 
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CHINA  QRASS. 


CHINA  ROOT. 


it  a  oonveDieot  height  for  the  operatorf 
vho  takes  eaeli  Btrand  aeparately  of  the  larger 
>od  ia  hie  left  haa<l,  paaaes  the  ibumb  of  his 
ight  band  quickly  along  the  inner  aide,  by 
vbich  operation  the  outer  bark  is  completely 
eparated  from  the  fibre,  and  the  ribaud  of 
ibre  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  or 
bree  scrapings  with  a  small  knife.  This 
ompletes  the  operation,  witli  some  loss,  how- 
ver,  say  one-fifth,  and  if  quickly  dried  in  the 
on  it  iiiight  at  once  be  made  up  for  exporta- 
iou ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much 
nproved  by  exposure  (immediately  after 
leaning)  on  the  grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew. 
I  September  or  October,  or  a  Hhower  of  rain 
uriug  the  ndny  season.  After  dryings  the 
>lour  improves,  and  there  is  no  risk  from 
liidew  on  the  voyage  homewards. — {Rayle 
'ib.  Pi.  page  344.)  The  French  have  b«eii 
rowing  China-grass  in  small  quantities,  ever 
DCS  1844,  in  which  year  a  packet  of  China- 
ass  seed  was  sent  home  by  M.  Leclancher, 
irgeon  to  the  war  corvette  La  Favourite, 
weuty  years'  experience  having  proved  that 
vill  grow  in  France  luxuriantly,  processes 
r  preparing  and  working  up  its  fibre  have 
iea  invented  by  MM.  Mallard  and  Bon- 
AU.  Hut  MM.  Mallard  and  Bonneau  do  not 
itaiii  the  fibre  in  a  state  in  whioh  it  has  that 
stre  which  distinguishes  it  when  prepared 
'  Mr.  Qray'a  process,  or  in  which  it  is  capa- 
Bof  being  spun  by  itself,— they  work  it  np 
ized  with  half  its  weight  of  Surat  cotton. 
>e  report  of  the  Rouen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dares  that  China'^grass  fibre  has  an  affinity 
r  colouring  matters  at  least  equals  if  not  su- 
rior,  to  that  of  the  very  finest  kinds  of  cot- 
a.  It  is  found  that  the  plant  will  flourish 
rth  of  Paris,  and  even  in  Belgium, 
le  process  here  alluded  to  as  that  of 
r.  Qray  ia  said  to  produce  China-grass 
res  almost  as  strong  as  so  much  silk,  quite 
free  and  unentangled  as  the  fibres  of  the 
nt  perfect  samples  of  cotton  wool,  and  evid- 
tly  capable  of  being  spun  into  as  delicate 
^am  as  ever  was  produced  from  the  very 
)t  k^island  cotton.  It  possesses  a  lustre 
exceeding  that  of  cotton,  greatly  in  excess 
that  of  native  Indian  <*  grass  doth."  Mr. 
ay's  process  is  practicable  on  any  scale, 
lis  applioable  to  a  greut  many  fibrous 
nts  besides  China-gras«.  It  has  already 
fn  appUedi  experirnQnlally,  with  the  utmost 
icess^  to  jute^  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
ious  oth«r  plants.  The  public  prints 
w  that  Lord  Mayo  has  directed  mnoh 
mtion  to  this  fibre  which  is  said  to  bring 
ees  of  X60  te  £120  a  ton.  But  such  prices 
id  only  be  obtainable  for  well  prepared 
e  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  said  to  be 
curable  at  Mingpo  at  £20  the  ton.    Since 
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Drs.  Roxbuiigh  and  Marsden's  times,  Dr. 
Wallicb,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
Mr.  Ewer  of  Bencoolen,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  F. 
B.  Hamilton,  Major  jeuldns,  Captain  Dalton, 
Major  Hanuay,  Dr.  Royle,  Dr.  McQowan  of 
Ningpo,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  paid  much 
attention  to  it« — Uoxb,  iii.  590.  JioyU  Fib. 
PL  See  Bcelimeria  nivea.  Fibres.  Grass  cloth. 

CHINAKA.  HiND.  firassica  Oriffithii ; 
Malcolraia  strigosa. 

CHINA  KANDA,  a  town  in  L.  81°  44'  E. 

CHIN AK ABAM  .  SiNGfl.    Alum. 

CHINA  KARINGUVA.  Tbl.  Gardenia 
lucida,  R,  i.  707— /c.  557. 

CHIN- A  M  AM-P  ATC  HA- ARISE.  Tam. 
Euphorbia  thymiftJia,  Linn, 

CHINA  MANDULA  MARL    Tsl.    Yitis 

Liniiteit  WaU. 

CHINA    MORALLI.    Tbl.    Buchanania 

latifolia,  R, 

CHINA  MATS.    See  Mats. 

CHINA  MUTTAMA.  Tbl.  Sida  alba,  E. 

iu.  174. 
CHINA    MUTTAVAPULAGAM.     Tbl. 

Pavunia  sseylanioa,  R,  iii.  214. 

CHINAN.  Hind.  Paiiicum  miliaceum. 
CHINA  NARE.  Tel.  Eugenia  salicifolia,  R.- 
CHINA NAVULI.  Tbl.  Niebuhria  lini- 

folia,  R.^W.  and  A.  78  ;  /<?.  174. 
CHINAN6I.    Tkl.    LagerstrsemU  parvi- 

flora,  Roxb, 

CHINAPATAM,  in  L.  12^39'  N.  and  77^ 
13'  £.,  ia  a  Mysore  town  S.  W.  of  Birdi,  or 
Bidadi,  2011  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINAPATAN,  the  name  given  to  Madras 
by  all  natives  of  the  peninsula. 

CUINAB.  Hind.  Platanus  orientalis. 

CHINAR,  iu  I.  34^^  8'  N.  and  74^  50''3  E., 
iu  Kashmir,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Sriuag- 
ger,  the  capital  of  Kashmir.  At  the  Trigono- 
metrical Signal,  it  is  5,209  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHINA  RED  WOOD.  A  Penang  wood 
of  a  red  colour.     Only  used  for  furniture. 

CHINA  ROOT.    Roxb. 


Sm&kx  Chiaa, 

Rail  china, 
Gocolmeca* 
China  alia, 


liAT. 

Port, 

Sp. 


»% 

SiVOH. 


ParlDgay-putUy,     Tam. 


Kuab'tinie,  AaAB. 

Sook  ohina,  Bki«o. 

China- wortel,  Dot* 

Squina  Fu. 

Baqt-kiHe  ,, 

China- wursel,  Gbb. 
Chob-cheenee,Ov2.Hm]).  | 

This  large  tuberose  knotty  root  of  the 
Smikz  China,  ia  of  &  reddish  white  colour 
within  and  reddish  brown  without.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  China  and  everywhere  in  great 
abundanoe  iu  Japan,  although  in  Thunbeig'a 
time,  the  Japanese  bought  annually  large  quan- 
titles  of  it  from  the  Chinese.  At  one  time 
oottsiderably  employed  in  medicine  in  syphilitic 
oaohexia.'^JfoCv/^o4.  Faulkner.  O'Shaugh* 
nosy  Beuff.  Phar.,  p  279.  Ain$U€  MaUr. 
U«L,p.  10.  Thunherg  Tratf.  iii.,  ».  61. 
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CHINA  ROSE.  Eng.  HibiscuB  rosa- 
siDensis,  Linn, 

CHINARU.  Hind.  Armeniaca  tuI- 
garis,  Lam.    Apricot. 

CHINA  RUBRA.    See  Cinchona. 

CHINA  SPELTER.    Tuteuague. 

CHINA  WAREi  or  porcelain,  once  so  ex- 
tensively exported  from  China,  is  now  al- 
most confined  to  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
descriptions  of  stoneware,  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  which  goes  to  India,  The  pat- 
terns made  by  the  Chinese  seldom  change, 
while  the  European  manufacturers  both  con- 
sult and  lead  the  taste  and  fancy  of  their 
customers  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  in  some 
degree,  that  the  demand  for  the  Chinese  finer 
ware  has  ceased,  though  the  Mongob,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  and  islanders  in  the  Archipelago 
are  still  chiefly  supplied  from  China.  When 
the  productions  of  the  East  were  first  car- 
ried round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
porcelain  of  China  bore  au  enormons  price, 
and  the  profits  of  manufacturing  it  having 
been  ascertained,  the  European  nations  began 
to  make  it,  and  soon  out-rivaled  the  Chinese. 
China-ware  is  sold  in  China  in  sets,  consisting 
of  a  table  set  of  270  species,  at  from  12  to  75 
taels ;  a  breakfast  set  of  20  pieces,  at  three 
taels  ;  a  long  tea  set  of  101  pieces,  at  1 1  to 
13  taels;  and  a  short  tea  set  of  46  pieces,  at 
from  5  to  6  taels.  Flower-pots,  vases,  jars, 
fruit  baskets,  table  ornaments,  &c.,  are  made 
of  porcelain  to  any  pattern  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  still  sent  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and  also  to  the  United  States. — Compen- 
dium by  HoiCbU  Mr.  Morriion.  See  Ceramic 
manufactures. 

CHINA  VALASA,  also  Vadavalasa.  Tjel. 
Walanra  temata,  B,  ii.  889. 

CHINA-WORTEL.  Dot.  China-wnrzel. 
GsB.  China  root. 

CHINA-TELLOW  ROSE.    See  Rosa. 

CHINBROY  ASPARAGUS.  Asparagus 
sarmentosus. 

CHINCAGUO.    It.  Hardware. 

CHINCHA  Hind.  Tamarindus  indica 
lAftves 

CHINCHAR  in  E^ngra,  a  kind  of  rock 
yielding  iron  sand. 

CHINCHING  GOLONG,  a  river  of  Java. 
See  Karang  Bollong. 

CHINCHOLI,  in  L  76^  21'  K,  and  1.  17^ 

24' N. 

CHINCHONA,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  South  America,  several  speoies  of  which  are 
of  great  value  In  medicine  yielding  "  Bark"  or 
Peruvian  or  Cinchona  Bark,  from  which  quin- 
ine is  produced.  The  known  species  are  C. 
boliviana ;  calisaya  ;  condaminea ;  cordifolia ; 
lancifolia ;  lucumnfolia ;  magnifolia ;  mioran- 
tha  I  nitida ;  oblongifolia ;  officinalis ;  pahudi- 
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ana ;  peruviana ;  ovata ;  purpurea ;  nmk 
and  Bcrobiculata,  ten  of  which  have  be«  m^ 
dnced  into  India,and  the  introductioBlM  Wi 
the  most  successful  of  all  attempti  pRtinir 
made  with  exotics.  Fortunately  no  kac 
period  is  required  before  Cineboiia  titei  b^ 
come  productive.  It  is  not  neccsnarj  \u 
the  plant  should  grow  into  a  forest  tne  b*- 
fore  it  yields  its  bark.  The  ''  Qoili  bn' 
stripped  from  saplings,  juat  sa  dDntaai . 
prepared,  is  found  to  be  rich  in  qnbiac.  1- 
about  five  years  a  plantation  is  likdjtcbN 
come  productive.  From  the  OotseunnuipW'. 
tation,  plants  .have  been  sent  to  llabaUles^ 
wur,  DharmsaU  and  other  parts  of  the  Bsa 
lava 

CHINCHOR,  a  town  in  the  Dekku^vd 
a  temple  onntaining  an  idol  named  KabIm 
GHIN-CHOU.     Chiit.   GraciUftm  twi 
CHINDGOOR,  in  L,  80''  25'  E,  »!L 
18^  28;  N. 
CHINDI.    HuiD.  Litaaa.    Sj^ 
CHINDUGA.     Tel.  Acacia  odooiia^ 
Willd,    Mimosa  odor,  E.  IL  549. 

CHINEAPOLLIAM,  inL.80"7Lis^ 
L.  15°  0'  N. 

CHINEPOOR,  two  towns  io  lodit,  m  i 
L.  IS""  17'  E.,  and  L.  23''  6'  N^  theot^ir  j 
L.  74*  48'  R,  and  L.  31  **  40'  N. 
CHINESE  ANISE,  Eng.    8tar  Anise. 
CHINESE  CINNAMON.    GimuaoBs 
aromaticum.    See  Cassia. 

CHINESE  CASSIA.    SeeCtsmbirL 
CHINESE  CHESNUT.    See  i>iU». 
CHINESE  DATES.  Fhut  of  Hexamt^ 
Diospyros  kaki. 
CHINESE  FIR.  See  Evergneaa 
CHINESE    FLAX.      See  Chins  ga 
Rheea* 
CHINESE  OLIVE.    SeeOIifa 
CHINESE  PINE.    See  Diviadn  corC' - 
CHINESE  RHUBARB.    SMlUisUr^ 
CHINESE  TARTARY,   alao  kno^i  - 
Little  Bokhaia,  also  as  Eastern  Toikiitar.  •  • 
great  depressed  vallej  shnt  in  bj  Bonnttc* 
great  height  on  three  aidea,  and  ea  tb«  «^ 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  impeccjc  * 
into  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi    Tk  1^ 
Shan  range  separate  it  from  DsDqgu»  - 
Bolor  range  from  Tranaoxiana,  aad  tbf !« 
Eoram  and  Knen  Lnn  from  India  sod  f*  ^ 
on  the  south.    The  land  ia  cb^tj  mt-' 
base  of  the  moontains,  but  ma4f  is  tki  * 
tral  tracts.    Rain  ia  rare  and  tbe  v  >  < 
exceeding  dryness,  bat  the  diBslrBt'* 
perate  and  healthy.    It  ia  well  wUmti  tr-- 
the  mountains,  the  waters  ooiivfq;iaftt«&'- 
the  Ergol  or  Taiym.    Hie  eoostiy  bif  ."t-- 
copper,  sal^  sulphur  and  the  jada^toB^  ^' 
southern  Ibie  of  the  caravan   mto  T^ 
through  it  from  Ehamil  to  AJoo  sad  is- 
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CHINGO  PANUARI. 


GHINNA  MASTAKA. 


From  Aksu  to  KokEnd  ia  800  miles. ,     CHINGORIER.    One  of  the  lects  of  the 


r. 

wfts  Buhject  to  China  from  the  beginning 
the  ChriBtian  era,  to  the  time  of  Ghangiz 
lau.  After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
itury,  Chinese  power  regained  possesBion 
it  Alti«Shahr,  or  the  six  cities,  forms  the 
Bteru  district,  comprising  Yarkand,  Kash- 
;  Khotan,-  Aksn,  Tanghiaar  and  Oosh- 
rfan,  with  territories  subordinate  to  each, 
iteru  Turkestan  is  eminently  mahomedan. 
rkaiid  is  the-  entrepot  of  trade  between 
inaaud  Bokhara.  Khotan,  from  the  time 
Ttesios,  has  been  oelebrated  for  its  mineral 
ducts,  its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  shawl, 
)1  and  flax.  It  was  at  one  time  the  entre- 
of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindustan,  and  now 
M>rts  largely  furs,  broad  cloth,  leather,  and 
ar.  See  India,  p.  317,  Kabul  435,  Ka&, 
oawar,  Ladak. 

CHINESE  VARNISH  TREE.  See  Dyes.  I 
iquer  and  VamiBhed  ware  of  China. 
CHINESE  YAH.    Dioscorea  baUtaa. 
IHIN-DEO,  in  Canara,  means  Jain  images, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jain 
See  Jains. 
IHINGANI,  a  name  of  the    Kara-chi  or 
a-tchi  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  to  be  a 
«y  race. 


Thug  dans. 

CfllNG-TU.  See  Jews. 

CHINCH AE,  capture  of,  10th  October 
1841. 

CHINI.  Hind.,  I.  e.,  China  or  relating  to 
China,  hence  Chini,  Sngar-^umdy,  first  brought 
from  China,  but  is  also  white  moist  sugar. 
Rewand  Chini,  Uind,  is  Verbasonm  thapeus, 
EremoBtachys  Tioaryi  and  Rheum  emodi, 
Chini-kam.  Hind.  Porcelain.  Earthenware. 

CHIN-INDIA.  A  name  proposed  for  the 
countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 

CHINGERITT.  A  Penang  wood^  of  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  2*165.  A  small 
tree  ;  used  for  funiiture. 

CHINK  A.  Hind.    Eragrostis,  Sp. 

CHINKAH,  Hind.  A  traversing  basket 
bridge. — Wilton. 

CHINKARA.  Hind,  of  Europeanand  Native 
sportsmen  in  India,  is  the  **  Gazella  dorcas." 
It  is  met  generally  on  the  plains  and  low  open 
hills  of  India.  In  many  parts  it  especially 
affects  the  nullahs  and  stony  eminences  which 
diversify  the  plain.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  anuulated,  and  twist  back  with  a  slight 
but  graceful  curve.  They  aro  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length.  The  doe  has  horns  also^  but 
HINGARI.  Hind.  A  thug,  a  clan  of  ^  much  smaller  in  every  way  than  those  of  the 
ttri  thuga  assuming   to  be  mahomedans,  budc.    They  are    not    annulated,    and    are 

sometimes  strangely  distorted,  without  any 
approach  to  regularity  of  appearance.  They 
roam  in  herds  of  six  or  eight,but  they  are  more 


travelling  as  ostensible  grain  merohants. 

807t, 

HINGHAB  or  CHINHAE,  in  lat  29'' 

'  N.  long.  121*  ASV  E.  is  the    maritime  abundant  in  the  province  of  Cutch  than  else- 


of  the  river  Yung  or  Ningpo.  The 
of  Ningpo  is  about  10  miles  from  the 
r's  harbour.  Chinghae  is  a  keen  or  city 
le  third  claas.— irorB6tP'^A. 
HIN-GHAS.  Bbno.  Panicum  miliaoenm. 
HINGIZ  KHAN.  See  Chengis  Khan. 
HING-KEANQ-FO,  a  town  of  China, 
le  of  fought,  2Ut  July  1842. 
HING  LE.  See  Kwang«tung-chi. 
HINGLEPUT,  a  town  in  IndU  in  L.  B&' 
.,  and  L.  12''  39'  N.  It  is  the  head 
1  of  a  colleotorate  in  the  Madras  Presi* 
y,  of  the  same  name,  formed  out  of 
ract  of  land  120  miles  long  and  45 
I  broad,  given  in  A.  D.  1763  to  the 
Company  as  a  jaghir  by  the  nabob 
omed  All,  Walajah.  It  is  poor  kind 
ited  from  tanks,  several  of  which,  at 
ogoly,  Ohembrumbaukum,  the  Bed  Hills 
Chiugleput  are  very  large.  It  has 
?alar  and  Adyar  rivers,  and  its  chief 
s  are  Madras,  Poonamallee,  St.  Thomaa' 
at,  Palicat,  Chingleput  and  Sadras.  The 
laa  of   Mahabalipuram  are  in  this  dis- 

Popoltttion  about  583,462. 
HNOO  FANHARL  The  Tibetan  name 
ount  Everest. 
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where,  and  the  antelope  is  not  seen  there 
though,  across  the  gulf,  on  the  coast  of  Kattia* 
war,  they  abound. 

CHIN-KITUT,    HiKD.    Moras  sinensis. 

CHINNA.  Tel.  Small. 

CHINNA  BOTUKU.  Til.  Cordia  an- 
gustifolia.  B.  i.  595. 

CBINNAGOLAKONDA,  in  L.  78o  28/ 
E.,andL.  n^llN. 

CDINNAJAMMI.  Til.  Acacia  ciner- 
aria, WiUd,  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras. 

CHINNA  KALA  BANDA.  Tkl.  Aloe 
litoralia,  Kmnig.  A.  Indica,  RoyU,  A.  per- 
foliatata^  i?ox6.  ii.  167. 

CHINNA  KAUNGA,  Tkl.  Dilleniapen- 
tagyna,  R.  ii.  625. 

CHINNA-KALIVA  PANDOO.  Tel.  Ca- 
rissa  spinarum. 

CHINNA  KIMMEDY,  a  district  in  the 
north  eastern  part  af  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy, inhabited  by  Khond  races,  who,  until 
lately,  practised  human  saorifioeSi  the  victims 
being  styled  Meriah.  The  rite  ia  supposed  to 
be  now  suppressed. 

CHINNA  MASTAKA,  ui  hindn  idolatiy, 
is  a  form  of  Parvati  aa  Kali,  and,  possibly,  ia 
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CUINSAN. 


CHIN  ZOOAT. 


the  sacti  of  Siva,  in  the  form  of  KapalL  She  is 
described  as  a  naked  woman  with  a  necklace 
of  skulls.  Her  head  is  almost  severed  from 
her  body,  and  her  blood  is  spouting  into  her 
mouth.  In  two  of  her  hands  she  holds  a 
sword  and  a  skull.  In  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Mr.  Ward's  work,  it  is  stated  tlut  tbia 
goddess  was  so  insatiate  of  blood,  that  not 
being  able  at  one  time  to  obtain  enough  of 
that  of  giants,  she  out  her  own  throat  to  sup- 
ply herself  therewith. — Ward  derives  the 
name  from  Chinna,  cut  off,  and  m&staka,  a 
head.     Cole,  Myth  Hind.  p.  94.     See  KerarL 

OHINNAMMA,Cbinna  navaru.  See  Hindu. 

CHINNA  NIDRA  KANTL  Tel,  Des- 
manthus  triquetrus.    Willd, 

CHINNA  EANABBERL  Tel.  Aniso- 
mtles  Malabarica,  R,  Br. 

CHINNA  RANTU.  Tel.  Rhaphidospora 
gUibra,  Nees^ 

CHINNA  BALEM,  in  long.  78^  58'  E. 
and  lat.  1 1''  42'  N.  Chinna  Takoor,  in 
L.  78''  22'  K  and  L.  16^  44'  N.  Chinnaunee 
or  Chundonee,  in  L.  To*"  40"  K  and  33*"  11'  N. 
Chinna  upolum,  in  L.  82^  b&  B.  andL. 
17^  21'  N.  Chinnaveram,  in  L.  77**  44'  E.  and 
L.  17"  5'  N. 

CHINNERETH,  also  Gennesaretfa,  also 
Tiberias,  also  Galileei  also  Bahr  ul  Tilmriah, 
a  sea  or  lake  formed  by  the  river  Jordan.  It 
has  many  fish.  Its  surface  is  upwards  of 
300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is 
enclosed  by  steep  hills  300  to  1 ,000  feet 
high.     It  is  12  miles  long  and  6  broad. 


CHINSUBAH,  a  neat  town  it  ib 
neighbourhood  of  Caloatta.  The  DatA  ei^ 
lished  themselves  there  in  A.  D.  1675,  U 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bdtiili  m  u 
field  of  Bidera  four  miles  to  the  vat,  b; 
were  defisated  ;  and  finally,  about  181^  tw 
received  Java  for  it. 

CHINSUBAH  CHEROOT&   8m  CW 
roots. 

CHINT.    Gvz.  HiHD.  PsBs.  Ghloti 

CHINTA  CHETTU.    Tel.    TaaiidDfo 
Indica,  L, 

CHINTAMNI,    a  mythical  gtm  of  in 
hindusy  supposed  to  yield  to  iu 
that  he  may  desire. 

CHINKAS— )    See  CypenoeiL 

CHINTZ.    Eko. 


Sits  Out. 

Chintz  Eno. 

IndienoM  Fa. 

Zitze  Ger. 

Chiat  Guz.  Hind.  Pkbs. 
Indiane  It. 


Kalainktri        Viur 

Chit 

Chits*  Ui 

Zaraza  S?. 

Chiteg 
Simai  Kuddt 


It 

cakzv 


guddft 

Fast-printed  calicoB,  of  dUTcKs 
impressed  upon  a  white,  or  light  ock'i*^ 
ground.  The  word  is  of  Indian  origjt  isi  > 
from  Chinta,  a  spot,  or  spotted.  In  tM 
Madras  Presidency,  the  princi|jal  aits  of  Un 
manufacture  are  the  towns  of  Mualipiti:- 
Arnee  and  Sydapet.  Those  of  MtwiHiaw- 
are  called  *' Kalan  kaoMe,"  iitcnOj 'f-- 
colour  :"  they  are  of  various  hues.  Etdk  p^s 
is  2  cubits  in  breadth,  and  I2ialeBgtk,{iffiiK 
at  from  4  to  12  rupees  each  ;  anditisiMi' 


CHINNI  AKU.     Tkl.     Acalypha   betn-   under  garments  by  hindoo  women.    11io«  i 


lina,  Beta. 

CHINNI  CHETTU.  Tel.  Cekstrus  emar- 
ginata,  Wiild.-^-R.  i.  620. 

CHINNIE  MARUM.  Chini  in  Tamil, 
Kasawha  in  Malayala.  This  is  a  tree  which 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  iu  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  long ;  it  is  heavy  and  close 
grained  ;  it  produces  a  small  berry  much  like 
pepper,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of 
much  use. — Edyt^  M,  and  C, 

CHINWA.     Hind.    Pnnicum  miliaoeum.  jsulipatam,  embroidered  in  gold  and  of  &chai 

CHINN  Y.  Tam.  9  A  Travancore  wood,  of  I  and  elegant  pattern.  Some  of  the  ohmtjff  • 
a  rather  dark  colour,  specific  gravity  0*S16.  (Masulipiitam  and  ofthe  aonthof  bdi»n.f 
From  8  to  16  feet  in  circumference ;  used  for    beautlAil  in  design  as  they  are  chaste  •»:•" 


Arnee,  and  Sydapet  are  i«rdinaiy,  sod  8 1^: 
cubits  sold  at  1  to  3  Ropees  each;U?k'' 
used  for  pillow  covers  and  other  ptniMs 
as  well  as  the  nndei^gannents  of  bntb: 
native  women.  At  the  Madias  £Kkihb< 
of  1855,  the  chintses  from  MasnUpstui  vr 
of  great  variety  as  to  oolor,  mx^q^miity  U  • ' 
dye  and  price  :  the  whole  eolletstkHi  «y  if' 
eating,  very  well  colored,  and  the  dyeif - 
there  waa  a  palempoie  by  Aga  Iimail  di- 


building  canoes..*— Coi.  Fi*ith, 

CHINO.     It.  Kino. 

CHINSAN,  or  Golden  Island,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  great  river 
of  China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in* 
terspersed  with  pleasure^honses  and  gardens, 
and  contains  a  large  monastery  of  |mestSt  by 
whom  the  island  is  almost  entirely  inhabited. 
A  vast  variety  of  vessels  in  fonn  and  aiae  ace 
constantly  moving  about  on  this  large  river. 
— Uacartnty'z  Embagsp^  VoU  I,fP,  27* 
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gant  in  colour. — MeCuiioek,  Mr,  Fn>'^' 
M.  B.  J.  B.  Dr.  WaUoH. 

CHIN   ZOOAY.    Bu&K.  f  Msasiiv  i; 
phantVteeth.  A  wood  of  lOAxiwam  ffBk  > 
to  2  cubita.  maximom  kngth  lOlsKi  ^"^ 
daiit  on  the  hills  inhad,   al«a|s  ea  tX 
barran  gronnd,  in  mountainona  er  ibill  d^' 
all  over  the  TenMaeriaa  proviaesa  ^~^* 
seasoned,  ainka  in  water.    Ihia  wood  a  c- 
lieved  by  Oiptain  Danoo  to  be  Ihi  kixiK 
and  stnMigest  known  m  these  Istitadi^^' 
haps  anywhere  in  the  world.    It  ik  hntr? 

2DI 


CHIRBTTA. 


CHIBBTTA. 


ily  procmtble  m  sadi  roeky  ipota  as   no 
ber  tree  will  grow  io,  so  must  be  sent  for 
;  purpone.    It  cuts  up,  as  yendaik  and  other 
fd  woods  do,  with  huge  cracks  through  it ; 
fact,  this  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  known 
luable  timber  in  this  respect  and  the  origi* 
Iscsntlingis  but  small,  so  that  it  is  not  avfUl- 
)e  for  general   purposes,   bat   is  valuable 
r  the  edgea  of  PhUlester  planes,  for  spoke 
aves,  and   for  purposes  in  which  much 
iQtling  ia  not  required. — Captain  Dqtn/ce, 
CHIOCOCCA  JAYANICA.the  JavaSuow- 
rry,  a  parasitical  shrub,  is  found  on  the  moun- 
ns  of  Java  upon  trees. — Bng.  Cyc  p- 1031. 
CHIODI,  also  Ohiovi,  also  Aguti.  It.  Naila 
CHIONANTHUS  ALBIDIFLORA.Thw. 
ccada*gas.  SiNOH.  A  small  tree  of  Ceylon, 
>wing  at  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.—  Thw. 
CHIONANTHUS  LEPROCARPA.  Thw. 
small  tree  growing  at  3,000    to  4,000 
t  in  the  Centra)  province  of  Ceylon. — Thw, 
CHIPAL.    HiMD.    Ulmus  erosa. 
CHIPKIAN.    Hind.    Melica.    Sp. 
CHIPPA  BORA  GADDI.    Tjbl.     Pani- 
m  corymboBum,  R,  i.  292. 
OHIPPA    GADDI.      Txu     Andropogon 
hoBnanthos,  Z. — ff.  i.  274. 
CHIPPI,   a  beggar's  bowl  made  of  the 
dl  of  the  sea  or  double  cocoanut,  Lao- 
«a  Sejchellarum. 

CHIPDLU  QADDI.  Tsu  Aristida  9^ 
ea,  Retz.  Cbataria  set,  Beaw.  The  word 
ans  broom  or  Bweeping-graas,  from  the 
\  to  which  it  ia  applied. 
CHIPUBATia£.  Tel.  Ooocolns  viUo* 
sD,C. 

S3IR,  in  Ghamba,  Armeniaca    vulgaris, 
ioot,  PtunuB  Armeniaca. 
DHIR,  in   the  N.  W.  Hintalaya,    Pinus 
stlsa,  P.  longilolia  ;  dar  chir,  P.  excelsa, 
h  chir,  P.  longifolia. 
3HIR.     HmD.    Qun. 
3H1R.     Phasiaaua  Wallichii.    Akmd  of 
sasant. 

CHIRA  of  the  Periplus,  the  modern 
imbatore.  An  ancient  kingdom  that  seems 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  Fandya 
ninions.  The  Chira  seem  to  have  possessed 
)  Kerala,  and  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to 
Romans,  to  whom  the  Chera  prince  was 
mn  as  0  Kerobothras. 

3HIRETTA.  Creyat  Root. 


(tub-us-z0rireh,  An. 

Crvgratta               Qua. 

•tpnath, 

Bana. 

CbiretU                HiaUw 

a-megh. 

» 

Creyatta                    „ 

latiU, 

)f 

Kriatt                        „ 

b-kba-k^i 

BUB1I« 

Kairata                Sans. 

iat 

Can. 

Atadi                 SmaK. 

»t 

But. 

Sheraitkoolil,  alao 

Taita,  Chiraita, 

Kiriat                Tam, 

liiretta, 

Kao. 

NaU  veiBtt           Til. 

ate 

Fa. 
20fi 
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Cbiretta,  or  Creat  or  Chirayta,  for  all 
three  pronunciations  are  in  use,  is  the  name 
given  to  several  plants,  all  of  them  closely 
allied  iu  medicinal  properties  to  gentian,  for 
which  several  of  them  are  perfect  substitutes. 
Like  gentian,  Chiretta  promotes  digeation,  im- 
proves the  appetite,  nnd  gives  a  tone  to  the 
system,  without  producing  much  stimulant 
effect,  or  causing  constipation.  It  contains  a 
resin  and  yellow  bitter  matter^  on  which  the 
activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Its  use  is  ad- 
missible in  all  inflammatory  states  of  the  in- 
testinal ciiial,  and  in  febrile  diseases.  The 
chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  the  produce  of  the 
several  following  plants  : — 

Adenema  hynopifolia.  Hind.  Chota  Chi* 
rayta,  is  common  in  vaiious  parts  of  South* 
em  India,  is  very  bitter,  also  somewhat  lax- 
ative, and  much  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
stomadnc. 

AgaikoUs  chirayia  (Don.) ;  Ophelia  chi« 
rayta,  (Grisebach) ;  Geutiaua  chirayta^  (Flem- 
i>^g)  9  Beno.  and  Hjnd.  Ckiixita ;  grows 
in  Nepaul,  the  north  of  India,  and  Morung 
BUills.  AH  parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely 
bitter,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with 
the  common  gentian.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  all  over  India.  It  ia 
a  common  and  abundant  plant  in  the  bazar, 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  lower  rangea  of  the 
Himalaya. 

Andrographis  paniculata  (JusUcia  panicu- 
lata»  Roxb.)  Bkno.  Kalamegh,  Himd.  Ka- 
lupnath  or  Maha  tita,  is  the  genuine  or  origi- 
nal chiretta. 

Chinmia  eeuiaurotde$  of  Roxburgh  (Ery- 
thrsea  Roxburghii(Don),  is  another  and 
powerfully  bitter  plant  found  in  India. 

Gicendia  hy%90pifolia  (Syn,  Exacum  hys- 
Bopi folia):  common  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ;  the  whole  plant  is  bitter  and 
somewhat  laxative ;  ia  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  atomacbic 

Bxacuwik  bicolor^  grows  rare  on  the  Neil<> 
gberries,  below  Kotagherry,  and  abundant  a 
mile  below  Nedawuttum,  where  it  flowers 
during  the  autumnal  months.  This  species 
aaamels  the  awards  of  the  Weatern  Qbauta 
with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  has  the  aama 
bitter  stomachic  principles  for  which  the  Gen- 
tiana  lutea  is  so  much  employed,  and  it  is  be^ 
lieved,  may  be  naed  with  advantage  in  lien  of 
gentian  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  infusion 
is  a  mild  pure  bitter.  It  is  known  In  MangRr 
lore  aa  country  create  and  aold  there  at  1  anna 
6  pie  per  lb. 

£xa€Uin  teiragona,  is  anothsr  speciea 
of  this  genus,  and  ia  called  Ooda  thireUa,  on 
purple  chiretta* 

B€Umia. 

Ophdia  anguMifolM  (Don,),  0*   Swcrtia 
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CHIRETTA. 
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(Royle),  is  called  pukarree  chiretta,  and  is 
fiabstituted  for  tbe  truo  chiretta* 

Ophelia  elegant,  (Wight),  grows  plentifally 
in  several  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  is 
considered  febrifuge  by  the  native  physicians, 
who  prefer  it  to  the  Himalayan  chiretta.  It 
grows  plentifally  in  the  Jeypoor  zemindary 
of  Vizagapatam,  and  is  annually  exported,  as 
Silarat  or  Selajit,  to  the  value  of  about  Ru- 
pees 2,500.  The  infusion  of  O.  elegans  has 
a  powerful  bitterness. 

Opfulia  aJtata  and  Ophelia  chiretta  seem 
to  be  used  similarly ;  they  grow  in  the 
Himalaya. 

Villarsia  indica ;  K.  ariitata ;  and  F.  nym- 
phceoides,  occur  in  every  part  of  India.  I 

Chiretta  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
simple  bitters,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  Europe  as  febrifuges.     For  such 
purposes  it  is  employed  in  ludia^  and  it  will 
do  whatever  a  simple  bitter  can  in  stopping 
intermittents.     This  is  of  course  not   very 
much,  at  least  in  the  tropics,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  physioans  of  a  past  age,  for 
instance  Boerhaave,  who  had  great  faith  in 
gentian.     Chiretta  is   an   extremely    useful 
tonic,  and  of  much  service  in  convalescence 
from  fever.     It  is  one  of  the  few  articles  of 
the  Indian  Materia  Medica,  which  is  in  every 
respect  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  corres- 
ponding European  article,  and  there  is  no  oc- 
casion fbr  any  gentian    being  imported  into 
India,  although  Twining,  with  the  fondness 
for  particular  remedies  which  is  engendered 
by  exclusive  modes  of  practice,  imagined  that 
extract  of  chiretta  bad  not  the  peculiar  vir- 
tues which  he  attributed  to  gentian  in  dysen- 
tery. '  Chiretta  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  and  not  long  ago  infusion  of  chiret- 
ta, with  powder  of  gall-nuts,  was  tried  as  a 
fever  remedy  in  dispensary  practice,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  Probably  chiretta  by  itself 
would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  Chiretta 
is  given  in  infusion  and  tincture  like  gentian. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  drogue  amere, 
a  compound    of  mastic ;  frankincense,  resin, 
myrrh,    aloes,    and   creat  root,    steeped    in 
brandy  for  a  month,  and  the  tincture  strain- 
ed   and    bottled.     Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a 
dried    state,  tied    up  in  bundles,  with   its 
long    slender  stems  of  a  brownish   colour, 
having  the  roots  attached,  and  which  have 
been  taken  up  when  the  plant  was  in  flower. 
The  whole  plant  is    bitter,  bemg  universal- 
ly   employed  throughout  India  as   gentian 
is  in  Europe.  It  is  procurable  in  all  native 
druggist  shopa — (FatUhner),  The  extracts  of 
chiretta  agree  in  being  valuable  bitter  tonics. 
Both  these  and  gentian  contain  a  peculiar 
principle  termed  tbe  gentisic  add.    The  dose 
is  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  or  three  times 
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daily,   usually   prescribed  with  au«pi£i 
hemidesmus  or  iron. — {Ben^.  Pkar,  p.  !^v 
The  wine  of  chiretta  is  cordial,  hitter  il: 
tonic  in  a  dose  of  two  fluid  dndtmi  i 
compound  tincture  of  kreat  is  prtpindh 
kreat  root  six  ounces,  myrrh  aiidalo«ei3 
one  ounce,  French  brandy  two  pints,  DtDBer* 
for  three  days  and  strain.  This  pnpinfeci 
equivalent  to  the  celebrated  '*  drogue  lasi 
Its  effects  are  tonic,  stimnlaat,  and  gakr 
aperient.     It  is  a  valuable  preparstioDiB  « 
treatment  of  several  forms  of  dyspepsia  l.-. 
torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  io  a  dose  x 
one  fluid  drachm  to  half  an  oonce. — F&tltr 
Beng.  Phar.,  p.  290,  429.  On  the  Fsrieft'j. 
Chiretta  wed  in  India,   by  Hwgk  Oti^ 
M.  i>.,  Madras   Medical  Service.  Dr,  J  I 
Stewart 

CHIRAC  AD  AM.  Trl.  Batetsscdifis,{\ 

CHIRAGH  KA  TEL.  Hind.  Ltape: 
in  Southern  India,  oil  of  large  seeddl^ 
nus  communis ;  in  N.  India,  poppy  ui^ 
oils  are  used  for  lamps. 

CHIRAKURA.  Tsl.  AmsiantBi !«! 
gonoides. 

CHIRA  MELLA.  Hum.  Fliylltti-' 
longifolius. 

CQIRAN.    HiKD.    Pmnus  Annaiiia 

CHIRA  SAMUDRA.    Sahb.    la  hc^ 
ism  the  sea  of  milk,  on  which  the  ut^ 
Sesha  rested,  when  Vishuu  was  reposb§.  cs 
Balajee,  Tripati« 

CHIRANJL  Tjd.  Rabiat  A  dfcc 
root  of  Rubia  cordifolia  in  the  hassn  o(  ti* 
Northern  Circars. 

CHIRATAKA.  Bans.  Agathota  ct 
ayta. 

CHIRATALA  BODA.  Tbl.  Ddbori 
scandens,  R,  iii.  232. 

CHIRAULI.  Hind.  BiMhaiiaoii  ^ 
folia. 

CHIRAUNDA.    Hiim.     AdeiiasBii:^ 

CHIRAYIT  GENTIAN.  Akglo>H3. 
Agathotes  chirayta.      See  Chiretta. 

CHIRCHIRA.  Bbko.  Bibd.  Atkjm 
thes  aspera.     Linn.  Bos^, 

CHIRCHITTA.  Hixnx  Lydim  &: 
pseum,  also  Aohyranihea  aspera. 

CHIRI.  Trl.  A  term  applied  to  m^ 
woods  resembling  others  as  Cluri  T^  ^ 
Bastard  teak,  applied  to  EiythrinalsdAfli 
Wormia  braoteata. 

Chiri  alii    Txl.  YiilaTsa  oristet%  >^ 

Chiri  annem.  Tbl.  Briodelb  eas^*^ 
Willd. 

Chiri  benda.    Tel.  Sida  coritfslia.  I 

Chiri  bikki.  Tbl.  Gaidenia  guawfat  i^ 

Chiri  chatarasL  Txu  DentaOs  n^ 
Font. 

Chiri  dudduga.     Tsl.    Alphwitw 
H.  F.  *  T. 
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CHIRONIA    CENTAUEOIDES. 


CHITA. 


goru.  TsL.  Ptorolobiam 
Tel.  Jasminnm  angusti- 
Tsi,.    ConocarpuB   latifolia, 


Ibiri  galigeni.  Trl.  Trianthema,  Z. 

Ihiri  giligichoha.  Tbl.     Crotolaria  labar- 

iia,  2. 

Ihiri  gammada.  Batatas  panioulata,  Ch.  ? 

!liih  jegura.    Tbl.      Gluytia,  Z.  tp. 

ihihki.  Saivs.  Fruit  of  Buchanauia  lati- 

\, 

Ihiri     koti 

fans,  R,  Br, 

!hiri   malla* 

im,  ValU. 

bin  manu, 

i,  442. 

bin  nanupala.  Tbl.  Eapborbia,  Z. 

HIRIA.     Hind.  A  bird  ;  hence  Chiriya- 

,  A  bird  catcher,  a  low  cafite. 

HIRINDI.    Hind.  Acer^oultratum. 

HIRl  PALLERU.     Tbl.    Tribulue  la- 

inosaa,  Z. 

HIRIPIAZ.     Rind.    Allium  rubellum. 

HIRI  SANAQALU.  Tbl.  Ervum,  L.$p.  1 

HIRITA  SINEJ^Sia     The  <<  manneen- 

ig*'  of  the  Chinese,  a  dwarf  species  of  Ly- 

dium,  highly  prised  by   that  people. — 

lane's  Tea  DiUricU^  p.  8. 

HIRI  TEKA.  Tbl.   Clerodendron,  Z.  «p. 

HIRI  TUMMI.    Tel.    Leucan,  B.  Br. 

HIRI  YANGA.    Tbl.    Solanum  melon- 

I,  L-y  small  variety. 

HIRI  VERU.    Tbl.    Oldenlandia  um- 

ita,  L.-^R  i.  421. 

HIR(  ULAYA.    Tbl.    Rhynchosia  ru- 

HIRIYA-OHAS.     Bbno.    Helopus  an- 

tus. 

HlR-MITl.    Hind.    Abms  precatorius 

a 

HIB-MUTTI.  Hind.  Leptropus  cordifolia. 
HIR-NATH.  Hind.  Fir  cones  of  Pinns 
ifolia,  and  P.  gerardiana. 
HIRNDL  Bind.  Litsaea  sp.^  also  Adelia 

ita. 

QIRNBU,  Eleodendron  dichotoroum. 
HIROLI.  HiKD.  Pruuus  Armeniaca. 
HIRONECTES.  See  Keora. 
BIRONOIA  GLABRA,  Buoh. 

Moracalu  pnllum,   Tam. 
le  fruit  of  this.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  is 
I  iu  Mysore,  but  Ainalie  believed  that  it 
)t  much  esteemed. — Aindie. 

IIRONOIA  SAPIDA.  BucH.  Syn.  of 
lanania  latifolia. 

ILRONIA.  This  genus  of  planU  is 
:eooa8  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the 
n  are    rose  colotod,  white,  yellow  and 

URONIA    CENTAUROIDES,    Rox. 

RM  Roxbarghii,  Don.  \  Nye,  Hind. 
is  plant  grows  in  several  parts  of  India  ; 
laves  and  stalks  are  powerfnlly  bitter, 
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and  are  found  in  the  bazars  as  one  of  the 
chirettas. — ffShaughnessy,  p,  460. 

CHIROR  Hind.  Mahonia  Nepalensis. 

GHIRHI  KURA.  Tbl.  Amarantus  poly- 
gonoides,  R.  iii.  602. 

CHIRRIT.  Hind.  Xanthium  stmmarium. 

CHIRU  DEKHU.  Tam.  Clerodendron  aer- 
ratum,  Blume,. 

CHIRUGa  CHETTU.  Tel.  Caryotaurens, 
Z. 

CHIRUNGB,  a  red  dye  from  Chirongia 
sapida.  See  Dyes. 

CHIRU^J-JIYA.  Sans.  From  Chira,  a  long 
period,  andjiva,  life. 

CHIRU  NUTL  Bbno.  Amarantus  poly- 
gonoides,  Raxb,  Oxystelma  esculentum,  R. 
Rr 

CHIRDTA-ITA.  Tel.  Phoenix  forinifera, 
Rfwb. 

CHIRWI,  in  the  Multan  division  and 
Derajat,  means  the  best  kind  of  split  and 
dried  dates  of  the  Phoenix  daotylifera ;  the 
word  seems  from  Chirna,  Hind,  to  split. 

CHISEL-HANDLE  TREE,  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  Tenaaserim. 

CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Jones  of  Wootton  in  North- 
amptonshire, was  bom  about  1810.  She 
was  married  to  Captain  Alexander  Chisholm, 
of  the  Madras  army.  On  her  arrival  in 
Madras,  she  was  the  means  of  establishing 
an  induatrial  home  or  school ;  afterwards,  while 
residing  at  Sydney,  she  devoted  herself  to 
protect  the  young  women  emigrants,  and  in 
all  her  efforts  she  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  local  press.  She  establbhed  a  store, 
and  constituted  herself  a  mother  to  the  friend- 
less women,  making  frequent  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  form  committees, 
and  placing  the  young  people  to  service.  She 
returned  to  England  to  become  the  champion 
of  the  cause  of  emigration,  where  she  aided 
many  to  emigrate,  and  finally  established 
the  Family  Colonization  Loan  Society,  and 
sent  out  ship  after  ship  with  emigrants,  cared 
for  in  a  manner  never  before  attained ;  she 
returned  to  Sydney  in  1854,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  honours. 

CHIT,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya  sect  of  hindus,  means  the  *' spirit" 
of  Yishnu  ;  this,  with  "acbit^'  or  matter  and 
ish  wara  or  god,  or  ruler,  being  tbe  three  predic- 
ates of  the  universe.  In  their  views,  Yishnu 
is  Brahma,  before  all  and  creator  of  all.  See 
Sri-Sampradaya. 

CHITA .  Hind.  Mahb.  A  native  name  for 
the  several  leopards  and  panthers  or  spotted  cats 
of  India.  The  word  is  also  written  Cheetah. 
Thtxt  are  several,  the  panther,  leopard,  black 
cheetah  and  hunting  cheetah.  The  hunting 
Chita,  or  Felis  jubata,  is  carried  near  to  the 
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herd  of  deer  in  a  cart,  from  which  it  is  alrp- 
ped.  It  first  walks  towards  the  antelope,  with 
its  tail  straightened  and  slightly  raised,  the 
hackle  on  its  shoalder  erect,  its  head  depress- 
ed, and  its  eye  intently  fixed  on  its  prey,  which 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  him.  As  the  antelope 
moves,  the  Chita  does  the  same,  first  trotting, 
then  cantering  after  it,  and  when  the  prey 
starts  off,  the  Chita  makes  a  rush,  to  which  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  is  for  the  moment  much 
inferior.  The  Chitas  that  bound  or  spring  on 
their  game  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those 
which  run  it  fairly  down.  The  Chita,  if  it 
miss  its  first  aim,  stops  and  gives  up  the 
chase,  walks  about  for  a  few  minutes  in 
great  rage,  after  which  it  again  submits  to 
its  keepers.  It  always  singles  out  the  big- 
gest buck  of  the  herd.  Some  leap  ou  the  neck, 
another  holds  the  deer  by  the  throat  till  the 
animal  is  stifled,  keeping  the  hind  feet  on  the 
horns  to  secure  itself  from  injury.  See  Cheeta. 

GEL  IT  A.  Bbng.  Hind.  Plumbago  rosea. 
P.  Zeylanica,  Lin, 

CHITA.  Hind     Oryzasativa. 

CHITA  BAGNU.    Hind.     Populus  alba. 

CHITA  BANSA.  Hind.     Ipomooa  turpet- 

hum. 

CHITA-RA.THI.    Malbal.    Alpinia  race- 

mosa. 

CHIT- AM  IND  ALU  NUN  A.  Tel.  Oil 
of  small-seeded  Ricinus  communis,  castor  oil 
plant,  used   medicinally. 

CHITAS.     Port.     Chintz. 

CHITA  SINJI.    Hind.  Melilotus  leucan- 

tha. 

CHITAWALA.  Hind.  Seoecio  angnloeus. 

CHITANA.    Hind.     Pyrus  Kumaoneiwis. 

CdlT  BATTO.  Hind.  Trifolium  pra- 
iionse 

CHITE  ANKALU.  Tel.     Wrightia  tiuc- 

toria,  R'  Br. 

CHITES,  also  ZARAZA.     Sp.     Chinte. 
OHITIJARI.  Hind.  Aconitum  heterophyl- 

lum. 
CHITIEESWARUM.  H.Poinciana  eUta,/;. 

CUITIMIRK.  Hind,  also  Chiii-phul, 
Heliotropum  brevifolinni. 

CHITI-MORT\  Hind.  Desmodium  ar- 
genteum. 

CHITI  MUTf.    Tel.    Sida  acuta,  Burm. 

CHITI   SIRIN.      Hind.     Cedrela  toona; 

0.  serrata. 

CHITKA     Bbno.    Bauhinia   acuminata. 

CHITKABRA.     Hind.  Uraria  chetkobra. 

CHITLINTA  KURA.  Tbl.  Marsilea 
Coromandelina,  y.  L.  Murm.  M.  miuuta, 
Heyne,  54,  also  Biedlea  corchorifolia. 

CHITLONO,  ia  1.  SS**  3'  E.,  andl.  27^ 

41' N. 
CHITNAHULLY,  in  1.  76*  5'  E.,  and  1. 

W  10'  N, 
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C  niTOft£,  also  written  ChiUon  laiOi 
tore,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Mewar.  Ate 
the  destruction  of  the  Balhars  mourekj 
Saurashtra,  the  ruling  race  seem  to  »* 
sojourned  for  two-hundred  jmn  h  u 
Bhaiider  desert.  Bappa  then  oofK]Qered  CftSir 
in  A  D.  727,  and  founded  a  new  dyoMt^.Ti 
hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Geki .' 
to  Aditya.  In  1828  Je wan  (Javsn)  Sisgb,  ".- 
only  survivor  of  the  race  of  Bap|u,  va  *. 
the  throne. 

CHI  1 00  A-BORA.  Bkno.  Wjpoi^. 
gltibrum. 

CHITPATRA.  HnTD.  of  KaghsB^Miri: 
begonifoha. 

CHITPEKALARA,  in  Arakan, tltm v. 
had  been  taken  in  battle. —  ffUum. 

CHITRA.  Hind.  SUphy lea  emodi :  Or 
sera  muscipula. — Lai  Chitra,  ii  Ria^ 
Zeylanica. 

CHITRA,  also  written  Ohattra,  la^Ck- 
tram.     The  first  month  of  tlie  Tni  uh: 
year^  answering  to  the  hindaVaiMokv^e 
the  sun    is  in  the  sign    Mesba    Batv.i 
name  is  that  of  the   last  month  of  tiM  ^^^ 
solar  year,  used  everywhere  (ezoeftri  • 
the  Tamil   country)  when  the  suntiiu' 
sign  Min,  answering  to   the  Tamil  Fucr' 
Lastly,  Chaitra  is  the  name  of  the  Ifit  ■  *- 
of  the  luni-solar  year  which  begin  oi  v 
new  moon  preceding   the  sun's  entnsee  u 
the  sign  Mesha.     This   Tahety  of  ligci*' 
tions    of   terms    so    nearly  rBsemblifiCe*^ 
other  requires  the  greatest    attentios,  «  :• 
adverting  to  dates,  and  reading  boob  «n;^ - 
in  different  countries. — Warren^ 

CHITRA  Bbno.  Cucumia  MsdrwjalK^ 
also  Hind.  Berberis  lycium,  B.  Ajaatia 
B.  aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA,  pronounced  O^ 
putr,  the    registrar  of    Yams,  the  w- 
of  the  dead.— iftwrf.    Theat^  Vol.  W^i 
CHITRA  INDICA.     One  of  the  a 
or    tortoises.  It  inhabits   India.    Se^    * 
Ionia. 

CHITRA  J AVANIKA,  a  paiattd  t  - 
screen  or  veil,  suspended   in  a  teopk  '»  ' 
the    adytum  ;  according    to   Maiaab.  • 
rather  arras  or  taspestry,  he  describe 
cloth  covering  the  walla  of  a  tempZe.—^  - 
TheaU  Vd.  IL,  f,  74. 

CHITRA-KUTA,  a  celebrated  hill  r^ ' ' 
dlecnnd  sonth  of  the  JumniL  If  wsi  Wr- 
Yalmiki  remded. 

OHITRAL  or  fitUe  Kaebgar,  ii  br- 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountain.  Sea  &iten  Tr 
kestan.    Bncharia. 

CHITRA-MUL.    Hwd.  TiaUdiw  i  - 

loaum. 

CHITRA-MULAM.  (TfOi,  Jc^  -' 
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CHITTAGONG. 


?/rtf,  white,  black  and  red.)  A  generic  name 
or  species  of  plumbago. 

CUITKA-RAT'HANf.  The  cbief  maaidan 
if  iDdra,  who  rides  in  a  painted  car  ;  on  one 
^ccaaioD  it  was  burned  by  Arjan,  the  coufid- 
utial  friend  and  agent  of  Krishna  or  the  sun. 

CHITRA  VANL  Sans.  Plumbago  £a- 
opaea. 

CHITRI  CHIRUYA.    Bbng.     Urochloa 

anicoides. 

CHITUIKA.  Tel.  Limonia  pentagyna, 
*  ii  332 

CHITBIYA,  in  L.  86**  53'  E.,  and  L.  27' 
IN. 

CHITROCHUTTEE,  a  town  in  Huzaree- 
igh  district. 

CHITRU-GOOPTA.  Sans.  Fromchitru, 
write,  and  goopta,  hidden,  seemingly  the 
itne  of  Gbitragoputr,  the  secretary  of  Yama. 
CH1TR[J-K00TU.  Sans,  From  chitra, 
eckled,  and  koota,  the  peak  of  a  hill  or 
Duutain. 
CmXTA-DUDAQA.  Gaatteria  cerasoides, 

CHITrA-AMADUM.  Tbl.  Castor  Oil. 
CHITTABUTC,  of  Murree,  Abelia  triflora, 
o  Buddleia  crispa. 

CHITTAQONQ,  also  called  Islamabad,  in 
2r  20'  5.  N.,  L.  91°  44'.  1  E ,  is  a  town  7 
les  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
me.  FlagstajBf  hill  is  151  feet  above  the  sea. 
is  a  large  town  of  mahomedans  and  of  Mugs, 
Burmese  tribe,  who  inhabit  many  parts  of 
,'  ^lalay  peninsula  and  the  const  to  the 
'thward  of  it  In  the  time  of  James  II  the 
L  Companyi  in  1690,  obtained  the  king's 
mission  to  send  Admiral  Nicholson  with  1 2 
ps  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600 
a,  to  seize  and  fortify Chittagong  and  estab- 
i  a  kingdom  ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  and 
ih  troops  were  sent  out  under  Captain 
atb,  who  burned  down  Balasore  and  pro- 
ded  to  Chittagong.  But  finding  this  too 
)X\\^^  he  sailed  to  Madras,  which,  with  Bom- 
\  were  the  sole  possessions  remaining  to 
English.  But  at  this  time,  Aiirungzebe  ac- 
ted the  terms  of  peace  which  the  English 
red,  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  trade. 
i  town  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  an 
msive  delta,  formed  by  rivers  which  issue 
Q  the  lofty  mountains  separating  this  dis- 
t  from  Burmah,  rising  4,000  to  8,000  feet; 
f  are  forest-dad,  and  inhabited  by  tnrbu- 

races,  conterminous  with'  the  Kuki  of 

Cachar  and  Tipperah  forests,  if  indeed 

f   be  not  the  same  people.    The  moun- 

s  abound  with  the  splendid  timber-trees 

he    Cachar  forests,   but,  like  these,  are 

to  want  teak,  sal  and  sisso ;  they 
If  besides  many  others,  magnificent 
ur   trees  {Dipterocarpi)^  the  monarcha  of 
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the  forests  of  these  coasts.  Chittagong 
manufactures  inferior  fabrics  of  strong  texture. 
An  inferior  bort  of  isinglass  is  prepared  and 
sold  to  Chinese  traders.  (Dr.  Taylor,)  The 
natives  are  excellent  ship-builders  and  active 
traders,  and  export  much  rice  and  timber  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  town  is  large  and 
beautifully  situated,  interspersed  with  trees 
and  tanks  ;  the  hills  resemble  those  of  Silhet, 
and  are  covered  with  a  similar  v^etation : 
on  these  the  European  houses  are  built.  I'he 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Arracan,  only  200 
miles  further  south,  is  extremely  unheal- 
thy, and  has  many  mangrove  swamps.  To 
the  south  of  Chittagong  undulating  dunes 
stretch  along  the  coasc,  covered  with  low 
bushes,  of  which  a  red-flowered  Mtlastoma  is 
most  prevalent,  and  is  considered  a  species  of 
Rhododendron  by  many  of  the  residents. 
But  in  addition  to  Melastoma,  there  occur 
the  Jasmine,  Calamus,  iBgle  marmelos, 
Adelia,  Memecylon,  Ixora,  Linostoma, 
Congea,  Climbing  CsBSalpinia,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  along  their  bases  large  trees  of 
Amoora,  Gaurea.  figs,  Mesua,  and  Microme- 
lon. — Hooker  Him.  Jour>  Vol,  II.  page  345, 
347.  The  Chittagong  wood  ( ChickrauUi 
tabularisj  is  more  used  at  Madras  in  the 
making  of  furniture  than  other  woods.  It 
is  light,  cheap  and  durable.  Wild  coffee 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Chittagong  hills. 
Cultivated  coffee  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  hili-tribes  of  Chittagong  have  been  push- 
ed up  from  Arakan.  They  call  themselves 
by  two  names  of  pure  Arakan  origin — the 
Kyoung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  river,  and  the 
Toung-tha,  or  sons  of  the  hills.  The  latter, 
to  which  the  Losshai  belong,  are  the  more 
savage  and  independent,  as  their  name  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  The  former  have  a  written 
language  and'  even  possess  several  copies 
of  the  Rajah  wong^  or  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Arakan.  All  are  Mongolian  in  physique, 
and  are  probably  of  Burmese  origin.  '*  They 
have  an  honest  bright  look,  with  frank 
and  merry  smile ;  and  their  look  is  a  faith- 
ful index  of  their  mental  characteristics." 
They  live  in  bamboo  houses  raised  above  the 
malaria  of  the  ground.  They  practice  joom, 
chetna^  or  Kumari  cultivation,  burning 
down  the  jungle  to  prepare  the  soil  for  mixed 
seed  scattered  broad-cast,  and  moving  off  to  a 
new  site  next  season.  And  they  have  a  mild 
form  of  debtor  slavery,  which  Captain  Lewin 
thinks  we  have  too  suddenly  interfered  with, 
so  that  the  hillmen  fall  victims  to  the 
usurer.  Among  the  independent  tribes  be- 
yond the  British  border,  prisoners  of  war 
are  sold  like  cattle.  Their  wives  are  procured, 
while  raids  are  also  caused,  by  the  usage  of 
'*  wehrgeld,"  wBch  they  call  ''  goung  bpo" 
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herd  of  deer  in  a  cart,  from  which  it  is  slip- 
ped.    It  first  walks  towards  the  autelope,  with 
its  tail  straightened  and  slightly  raised,  the 
hackle  on  its  shonlder  erect,  its  head  depress- 
ed, and  its  eye  intently  fixed  on  its  prey,  which 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  him.     As  the  antelope 
moves,  the  Chita  does  the  same,  first  trotting, 
then   cantering   after  it,    and  when  the  prey 
starts  off,  the  Chita  makes  a  rash,  to  which  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  is  for  the  moment  much 
inferior.     The  Chitas  that  bound  or  spring  on 
their  game  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  thos 
which  run  it  fairly  down.     The  Chita,  if/ 
miss  its  first  aim,  stops  and  gives  up;'%    ' 
chase,    walks  about  for  a   few  minuV.'*"/ 
great  rage,  ai'ter  which  it  again  suby  '^'^'  ' 
its  keepers.     It  always  singles  out  ;  /;    /^  ' 
gest  buck  of  the  herd.    Some  leap  o*     /       » 
another  holds  the  deer  by  the  t>  '  ' 
animal  is  stified,  keeping  the  hir     '  / 
horns  to  secure  itself  from  iuju 

CHITA.  Bbng.   Hind.    ^    , 
P.  Zeylanica,  Zm.  ''       lover  will 

CHITA,  Hind     Oryr  '      ""^^  P^*^»^^ 
CHITA  BAGNU.    H/     :"  of  some  rare 

CHITA  BANSA.  H      f  i";-     ]^  .°^7  .*^® 
,  *liat  the   hair,  being 

CHITA-R/ITHI.    A  but  increased   by  a 
^^^^  jtbly  filthy,   and  that  one 

CHIT-AMINr>  !«««»,^8  ^f  the  people 

of  small-seeded    >ctionof  the  louse  by  Ben- 

Dlant  used   n*    >'  i^uow  how  to  make  modest 

CHITAS.  / /  ^^  Captain   Le win's  police 

OHITA  f  ^'^^'^   leave   of  absence  on   this 

tha.  '^  i /oong  maiden  of  such  a  village 

CHIT  /'y^^^®^^  ^^^  birnee  rice  twice  as  a 

CHIT  vy^^  ^^^*  *°y  longer    they    will 

CHI   ;jioman."    The  language  of  flowers 

tense.    ''^^^"    among  the    Kyoung-tha.     A 

Cf'  ^p^^"'  ^^^^  betel  and  sweec  spices 

torif  /  iC^otnp&uM  by  a  certain  flower,  means 

(  4f^  you*"     If  much    spice  is  put  inside 


CHlTBi-M^ 


CniT0ftE,a]a9f^ 
tore,  one  of  the  z'  i' 
the  destructioig^^^    f 
Saurashtni,^r  T    / 

sojourned^  ;.  / .  .♦ 
Bhaiider^^/^  •  / 


in  A 

herr 

to 


K 


'■7 


i 


i 


k 


s  • 


.  lads 
8  to  a 


/ 


Aptaiu  l- 

/biaaduwii  r , 
Ae  spirit  I. f -.j- 
th«  c*se  »,[  *^ 

oottUeiiritii  v^, 
wcy  t.»  gTi^  .^  ; 

•of  wliich  w-  ... 
hedihefrtx* 
*"d  Kuki  ir.:/ 
.  Tipperth,   *•  . 

topfoftUe  L_ 
-i».  ThcKuu  ^. 
^<gau  nice,  iliou^b  ^ 
iiinduisiii.    They  terui  v  e 

'  9  *  Ahojeia  Patimitf,  to  whrm  i.  ^ . 

;  *  .iGyul  ;aud  to  an  inferior  dttlyri.:. 

a  Saq,  a  rude  block  of  wo»4  yi:  . 
ii  every  quarter  of  »  village,  a  gi»uis  > 
fered,  and  they  pLice  before  it  the  Lr^i-  . 
the  alain  iu  battle,  or  ihe  headiuf  z,.u.- 
killed  in  the  chase.  The  Kuki  say  iW;  -  1 
and  the  Mug  are  the  oS2»i>r'mg  uf  tU  ^^^z 
progenitor. 

CHITTAGONG  FIBRL  See  Ar.^  x 

CUITTAGONGWOOD.  EsG,  Ca.kr.. 
sia  tabularis. 

CHlTrAH.     HiNi>,    Auote,alaur. 

CHITTAK.    Hind.   Au  Indiau    ».:.. 
equal  to  9uO  grains. 

CHITTAL.     UiND.   The  siwtte^i  .>.:. 

CHITTALINNY.  Tam.^   ATr-v.. 
wood,  of  a  red  colour,  Kpectiic  gmvuy  '^'' 
1  ti»  1^  feet  iu  circumCereiice  ;  u^e^  fvK  : . 
ture. —  CoL  Fi-ith. 

CHITTAMANAK  YENNAI.  Tam  C 
Oil. 

CHITrAMATTA.    Tbu  Gard-nii   ^ 

mifora,  L, — li.  u  7U9. 

CHllTAMJl^APU  CUETIC.  : 
RicinuH  coiniuunis,  L.  Tbe  sai«U  « . 
from  tbe  seeds  of    which  ouly  ikv  lo:* 


h 


Mf,  and  one  corner  turned  in  a  peculiar    castor  oil  is  expressed. 
/  it  signifies   *'come."     The  leaf  beins       CHITTAIIATTA.  ; 


eing  I 


^/led  with  turmeric  means  'T  cannot  come." 


^all  piece  of  charcoal   inside  the  leaf  is 
;(}o,  I  have  done  with  you."  The  love  songs 
^    as  pure    as  they  are   pretty,  and  no  im- 
^per    ditties  are    allowed  in  the  hearing  of 
the  village  maidens.     As  tbe  lads  nnd  lasses 
work  in  a  crowd,  at  harvest  timea,  they  res- 
pond in  chorus,  or  when  the  leader  has  finish- 
ed, tbe  wbole  party  break  out  into  tbe  Jwia  or 
hill  call,  like  tbe  ''jodei"  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  cry  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill  till  it  dies 
away  in  tbe  distant  valleys.  In  their  m<>de  of 
kissing,  instead  of  pressing   lip  to  lip,  they 
apply  tbe  mouth  and  nose  to  the  cheek,  and 
give  a  strong  iuhalation.     They  do  not  say, 
"  Give  me  a  kiss  ;"  but,  **  Smell  me." 
The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  a  mixture  of 
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MaL.   Alpiiti^  ^n 
cm ITAUOfll,  iu  Nortberu  iulu. 

witb  sale  efflorescence. 

CHITTATUMIKI.  Tku  Dio«i.jr^-: 

tosa,  B.  ii.  532 

CHITTED  UK  a.    Vanda  Ruxbir; 

CHITTEL  DROOG.  A  hill  f  r 
Mysore,  in  JL  7GM0'  E..  and  LU 
It  has  been  held  at  times  by  tbe  b- 
Company's  soldiers.  A  mutiny  ucv^c 
on  tbe  6th  August  1809,  in  vbjcb  t- 
India  Company's  officeni  induced  ti- 
soldiers  to  join,  but  they  were  tv^-^ 
defeated  by  detachments  of  the  ^ 
army. 

CHITTENTA  KURA.    Ricaitii. 
foUs;  D.  C. 
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CHITTORE. 

^*ND.    A  note,  a  letter,  an 
^nce,  Cbitnavis,  Hind, 

Tel.      Wrightea 


Kf*^^ 


V 


''onia  odo- 


bre- 


^<^ 


^. 


<r 


^    and 

16  w  have 

transactions 

«vives  dreas  with 

^  years  have  any  of 

olioli    or   boddice.     A 

<ite  Latcbmenarsu  Cbettiar, 

Ajegislative  Council  of  Madras, 

<f.     None  of  them  have  ever  had 

.:al  relation  with  the  native  states. 

.ITIPHUL.  Hind.  Heiiotropium  bre- 

4ion). 

CHITTITA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Phoenix 
triiiifera,  li.  iii.  785. 

CHITTOOR,  ft  town  in  India  in  L.  72^  IT 
1.  and  L.  13®  14'  N.  It  is  in  the  North  Arcot 
illectorate. 

CHITTORE,  a  town  in  Rajpntanah  in  the 
ogdom  of  Mewar.  Its  dynasty  are  rajpnt,  and 
aim  to  be  descended  from  Lob,  the  eldest  son 
Kama,  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  lliey  say  that 
ey  were  Orst  ruling  at  Bnlabhipura,  a  city  in 
e  gulf  of  Cam  bay,  bat  their  capital  was  laid 
ssXa  by  a  s<m  of  Nouaherwan  of  Persia  in 
D.  524.  The  Rajput  qneen  escaped  the 
nerai  dealruction  and  gave  birth  to  a  son 
med  On  ho,  from  whom  the  Elijahs  of 
Kkypar  are  descended.  Gk)ho  established  the 
igdom  of  Eduraud  eight  princes  succeeded, 
n  on  the  throne.  The  race  seem  to 
re  remained  in  the  desert  till  the  middle 
the  eighth  century,  but  in  A.  D. —  t  Bappa 
>k  Chittore.  Shortly  afterwards  Bappa 
^ceeded  to  Saurashtra  and  married  the 
lighter  of  Esupgole,  prince  of  the  Island 
Buoderdbiva.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed 
Chettore  the  statue  of  Vyan-mata,  the 
e/ary  goddess  of  her  race,  who  still  divides 
h  Ekiinga  the  devotion  of  the  Qehlote 
nces.  The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined 
s  i aland ic  goddess  yet  standa  on  the  sum- 
^  of  Cbeetore,  with  many  other  monuments 
Igned  by  tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is 
a  proper  name,  it  eicnifiea  merely  '  a  child.' 
is  frequently  stylea  Syeel,  and  in  inscrip- 
\s,  Syeel  Adhes,  *  the  mountain  lord.'    The 
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Mori  prince,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore, 
was  of  the  Tak  or  Takshac  race,  of  whom 
Nflgnecha,  Nagani  Mata,  was  the  mother,  re- 
presented as  half  woman  and  half  serpent ; 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  Scythic  race, 
according  to  their  legends.  X)f  the  twenty-four 
Oehlote  tribes,  several  issued  from  the  found- 
er. Bappa  retired  into  Scythia  and  left  his 
heirs  to  ride  in  India.  Keneksen  was  the 
founder  of  the  Balabhi  empire^  and  Sumitra 

^e  the  last  of  Rama's  line.  Many  rites  of  the 
of  Mewar's  house  are  decidedly  Scythic. 

^cording  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  when  Mahomed  bin 
Kasim,  the  general  ofWalid,  overran  Gnserat 
about  A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittor^^ 
Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  him,  and  after 
this  Bappa  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Chittore, 
where  his  descendants  still  reign.  After  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,Bappa  abdicated  and 
depaited  to  Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of 
Khoman  his  great  grandson  Mahmun,  Gover- 
nor of  Chorassan,  invaded  Chittore,  but  was 
defeated  ana  expelled  by  Khnmaa  after  24 
engHgements.  Baber  sastained  a  great  de- 
feat at  Futehpore  Sikri  at  the  hands  of  the 
raj  put  Rama  Singha,  chief  of  Chittore,  bnt 
in  1627,  Baber  led  his  army  a  second  time 
against  the  Rajput  prince,  whom  he 
overtook  and  completely  broke  his  power. 
While  ruled  by  Oody  Singh,  Chittore  was  in- 
vested by  the  emperor  Akbar  and  captured 
after  a  prolonged  siege  ;  Oody  Singh,  at  the 
approach  of  the  imperial  army,  withdrew  to 
the  Aravalli  hills,  and  left  Jeymnl,  the  rajpnt 
chief  of  Beduore^  to  defend  hia  kingdom  ; 
Jeymul,  with  8,000  of  his  men  and  women, 
perished  on  the  occasion,  and  74^  maunds  of 
plunder  were  taken  away  by  the  army  of 
Akbar.  The  capture  of  Chittore  was  regard- 
ed at  the  time  by  the  rajpnt  raee  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortnnes,  and  they  have 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  it  by  im- 
pressing on  all  their  oorrespondenee  the 
figures  74^.  Oody  Singh  did  not  reoeenpy 
Chittore,  but  founded  Oodeypore,  which  he 
made  his  capital. — JSllioi  Hui,  of  India.  Tod's 
Eajadhan,  Vol.  L  p.  594.  See  Balabhi ;  Hin- 
*doo  ;  Mewar ;  Saurashtra. 

CHITTOOR    DULLA.    Sanb.   Marailea 
qnadrifolia. 

CHITTORE  GUR^  in  L.  74 •*  47'  E.  and  L. 
24^  55'  N. 

CHITTURMUL.  Due.  Plumbago  rosea, 
also  P.  Zeylanioa,  Linn. 

CHITTURPOOR,  in  L.  85^  40'  E.  and  L. 
23**  8S'  N. 

CmtULIA,  a  genus  of  water-snakes  of 
the  order  Hydridas,  of  whioh  C.  mornata  and 
C.  fasciata  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
Hydridff,  Reptilia. 

CUIiZ.    Mahr.  Tamarindtts  indicua 
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CHLORITE  SLATE. 


CHin.  Hind.  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
also  Eaphorbia  Royleana. 

CHIUN,  of  the  prophet  Amos,  ▼.  26,  is 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  be  Chivin  or  Siva. 
Ohiun  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bal-peor. 

CHIUNDI.     Hind.    Adelia  serrata. 

CHIURR.     Hind.    Pennisetum  Italicnm. 

CHIURACY  ?  A  Penang  wood,  of  a  brown 
colour,  specific  gravity  1-081.  Used  for 
beams  ;  does  not  work  kindly. 

CHIV-AN  AMELPODI.  Malbal.  Ophi- 
oxylon  aerpentinum,  Linn, 

CHIVENDI,  the  Turail  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  in  house  work  and  for  other  purposes. 
— JSdye^  Ceylon. 

CHIVES.  Allium  schaenoprasum.  A  va- 
riety of  the  onion,  held  in  much  estimation 
for  its  leaves  and  small  bulbs,  and  used  in 
soups  and  salads.  This  vegetable  will  grow 
in  any  common  garden  soil,  requires  plenty  of 
water  and  protection  from  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun.  Propagated  either  by  slips  or 
dividing  the  roots,  this  may  be  done  at  any 
season,  but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten 
inches  of  apace  must  be  allowed  between  each 
bulb. — RiddeU.    Jeffrey, 

CHIWANA.  Hind.  A  place  for  the  crema- 
tion of  tlie  hindu  dead  called  also  chihaee  and 
chihanee.  These  three  are  derived  from  chaee, 
ashes.  Murg'  but,  Bhoeedugdha  and  Smusan 
or  Sumsan  (in  Benares)  are  also  employed  to 
signify  the  same. 

CHLIAT^.  The  Eallat  are  mentioned 
with  the  Kankli,  Kipchak,  and  Eharlik,  as 
four  Turkish  tribes  descended  from  the  patri- 
arch  0gu2  Khan. — Degumgnea  II.  9.  Vule 
Cathay  L  p.  clxv. 

CHUEB.    Rus.    Corn. 

CHLO-AI-NI  (or  Chloctni.)  Burm.  Erie- 
loena.  Species. 

CHLOBTS  CHATAJA:  BUMAGA— ? 
Cotton. 

CHLCENII,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

CHLORANTHUS,  a  genus  of  planto  be- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Chlorauthacess. — 
White  gives  C.  ludious, 

CHLORANXaUa  BRACHYSTACHYS 
is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Java.  Its  pro- 
perties are  like  those  of  C.  officinalis. — Engl, 
Cyc.  pctge  1052. 

CHLORANTHUS  OFFICINALIS  is  a 
smooth  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  opposite 
straggling  branches,  tumid  at  the  articulations, 
fistnlar  when  young.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Java,  in  the  moist  woods,  at  an  eleyation 
of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All 
the  parts  are  powerfully  aromatic ;  the  roots, 
if  quickly  dried,  retain  their  properties  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Java  employ 
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them  in  infusion  as  a  remedy  forapiai; 
also  when  united  with  anise  or  (kymv^  it  ii 
given  in  small-pox.  In  fevers  and  s  mppm- 
sion  of  the  functions  of  the  tkia  it  is  uid  ^} 
l>e  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  no  doubt  & 
powerful  and  active  stimulant.*— Jlx^t  Cit 
page  1052. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH,  Syn  of «ij. 
muriate  of  Potash. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  a  white  powder 
of  lime  in  which  chlorine  gas  is  mecbaieiij 
mixed.  It  is  need  as  a  disinfeetant  icj 
bleaching  powder. 

CHLORINATED  SODA,   a  toMtm  d 
this    is  Labarraque'a  dismfecting  fioii  tie 
Liquor  soda  chloriuatae.  To  make  it,  tike  ^ 
carbonate  of  soda    one    pound,  witer  futr 
fluid  ounces  ;  dissolve  and  pass  thn<agk  lb 
solution  chlorine  gas  evolv^i  from  pmUM 
of  manganese  three  ouncen,  commoa  ik  (v 
ounces,    sulphuric  acid  four    ouncm  Ti» 
mixture  may  be  placed  in  a  leaden  R(a:it«l 
gradually    heated,   the  gas    ahonld  &*  \» 
passed  through  five  ounces  of  water  in  uv^ 
terposed  bottle-    It  contains  chloroos  led  i^ 
carbonate  of  soda.     The  colour  oftbeliqw. 
is  pale  yellow,  smell  that  of  dilated  cU»nL< 
it  bleaches  powerfully,  and  is  used  in  fana^ 
tion,  and  for  destroying  the  smell  of  deoj^c 
animal  matters. -^—i^eii^.  Phar.  p.  363- 

CHLORIDE  OF    SODIUM.   5m  Si. 
Chloridum. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC.  Captain  Es^^ 
believes  Sir  William  Bamett^s  solntion  • 
chloride  of  zinc,  properly  applied,  the  ('^r 
composition  yet  known  that  will  preecn. 
anything  from  the  white  ante. — Mepptifs  /»- 
Arch.,  Vol.  //.,  p.  189. 

CHLORINE.  To  prepare  a  solatkc  . 
this,  take  muriate  of  soda  aiz^  grtiu.  *^ 
phuric  acid  two  fluid  drachms,  red  oi'i;  -• 
lead  three  hundred  and  fifty  gnuM,  »" 
eight  fluid  ounces.  It  is  used  for  Unci :. 
also  for  inhalation,  and  for  the  fnmigsta « 
infected  apartments. — Bernf.  Fkar.  p.  Jt& 

CHLORITE  Grains,  or  lamina  d  & 
rile,  are  found  in  connection  with  tin. 

CHLORITE  SLATE,  porUons  of  tk  9^ 
of  clay  slate  east  of  Tavoy,   oontsia  ci' 
slate.   It  is  the  Moongnee  atone  of  (>^ 
which  when  freshly  quarried,  is 
soft  and  easily  workable,  bot  by  keg 
ing  becomes  highly    indurated,   hbd  >-'- 
bright    It    comes   from  the   hill  ts9  * 
Nilgiri,  in  Orissa,  where  eztcnaifi  ^^ 
are  said  to  exist     It  is  used  for  ntcBols  «- 
idols.    The    Aroon    Ifbnmba^   a  po^f^-^ 
column  in  front  of  the  principal  entna-^  ' 
the  Pooree    Temple,    is  made  of  it  .  >- 
the  elaborately  carved  and  figvtd  ah^  ' 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  doorways  of  t^ 
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CHOB^KUT. 


'emple  of  the  Sun  at  Kanarac  ia  the  same 
istrict,  and  the  gigantic  figures  of  deities  of 
igapore,  in  the  Cuttack  districst.  It  is  sup- 
}8ed,  however,  that  Moongnee  is  a  general 
irm  applied  to  several  kinds  of  Btones,of  which 
ahree  *  Moongnee'  is  one. —  Cat*  Ex,  p.  62. 
CHLOROPHYLL  is  a  substance  similar 
1  its  nature  to  wax.  It  is  contained  in  the 
lep  cells  and  mesophyllum  of  leaves.  WinslotO' 
Be  Cantmbia  sativa. 

CHLOROXYLON  DUPADA.  Ham.  Syn. 
'  Vateria  indioa.     Ki^e  Resins.     Dammer. 
CHLOROXYLON  SWIETENIA.  lioxb. ; 
^  cfr.  A.  ;  />.  G. 

Swietenia  cLlorozylon,  Roxb, 

Porasham  Tak. 

Kodawab  poraaham    „ 
Billuda  Tel. 

Billu  chettu  ,, 

Bilugu  ?  Uria- 

Bhayroo  „ 


itao  wood  Eno. 

boura  Hind. 

a](U  MaHK. 

al  burute  or  flowered 
»atin ;  Buruta  Binoh. 
ududa  Taic 

nm-maai 


19 


The  Satin  wood  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in 
ie  northern  and  sonthern,  but  chiefly  in  the 
istem,  districts,  where  it  attains  a  large  size 
id  is  esteemed  next  to  the  Calnmander  in 
due.  It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  An- 
nallai  hills,  where,  latterly,  Dr.  Wight  got 
ianks  15  inches  broad.  Indeed^  some  of 
16  finest  satiiiwood  to  be  any  where  seen  is 
I  be  met  with  near  the  foot  of  the  Anamallai ; 
lOQgh,  even  there,  this  valuable  wood  is  ra- 
dly  disappearing  under  the  cultivator's  axe. 

•  grows  at  Gk>kak.  Dr.  Gibson,  writing  from 
>e  Bombay  Presidency,  says  he  had  never 
en  it  reach  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  tree, 
hich,  when  straight  (seldom  the  case),  would 
ford  a  log  squaring  three  inches*  It  is  a 
re  tree,  also  being,  in  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
ond  only  in  the  Padshapoor  jungles,  and  in 
icse  uf  the  upper  Mool,  in  the  Ahmednug- 
ir  coUeofcorate.  In  the  coast  forests  he 
id  never  seen  it.  Dr-  Gleghom,  in  the  M- 

•  J.  Reports,  says  the  tree  grows  abundant- 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Madras 


is  very  close  grained,  hard  and  durable,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  purposes, 
but  is  somewhat  apt  to  split.  For  picture 
frames  it  is  nearly  equal  to  American  maple. 
The  timber  bears  submersion  well,  in  some 
instances  it  is  beautifully  feathered.  Ihe 
flowered  or  feathered  satin  wood,  when  first 
polished,  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Rohde  has  seen  specimens 
surpassingly  beautiful,  but,  the  valuable  logs 
are  not  diatinguishable  from  ordinary  satin 
wood  till  sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  may  be 
cut  without  one  of  any  beauty  being  found. 
The  feathered  satin  wood  seems  very  liable  to 
aever  when  dry  and  old :  articles  of  satin 
wood  get  darker  and  lose  much  of  their  beauty 
by  age,  unless  protected  by  a  coat  of  fine  var- 
nish. A  cubic  foot  weighs  55  to  67  lbs.  It  is 
used  for  axle  trees,  oil  presses,  posts,  bed  posts, 
rafters  and  the  handles  of  axes,  and,  in  the 
Madras  Qun  Carriage  manufactory,  for  naves 
of  wheels ;  also  for  fuses.  The  leaves  are  ap* 
plied  to  wounds.  The  wood  is  heavy  and 
atrong,  and  reckoned  very  excellent  for  pieces 
of  sgriculture  implements.  Latterly  it  has 
been  much  employed  in  Madras  as  fuses, 
internal  decoration  and  furniture,  brushes, 
turnery.  It  is  excellent  for  naves  of  wheels. 
Dr.  Qibson  had  not  seen  it  used  in  cabinet 
work  in  the  Bombay  territory. — Drs.  GibMon^ 
Wighif  CUghorn,  Mr.  Rohde^  Mr^  JiendiS, 
Eaxb.  ii.  400,  Hartwig.     Thw.  I  61. 

OHO.  Hind.    Pyrus  mains. 

CBOANA.     See  Arians. 

CHOARGERRYDROOG,  in  L.  77<^  10'  E. 
and  L.  13^  54'  N. 

CilOASPES,  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
on  which  Susti,  in  Khuzistan,  was  built.  It  is 
the  mf)dern  Kemh  river,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Susa. —  Willianu*  Essayi^  p.  13. 

CHOB.  Hind.  A  stick,  a  pole,  timber,  a 
mace.  Ghob-dar,  a  mace -bearer.  The  chob 
is  made   of  silver,  ivory  or  wood.     It  is 


-eeidency,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size, !  probable  that  the  office  of  gold  stick,  adopted 


ougli  occasionally  planks  of  10  to  15  inches 
breadth  may  be  procured.  In  Qanjam 
d  Gumsur  its  extreme  height  is  40  feeti 
'cumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ound  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
^  feet.  The  tree  is  not  so  common  in  Gum- 
r  as  in  Bodo  godo,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still 
)r6  plentiful  in  Mohery  and  other  talooks 
the  south.  The  Billu  Karra  of  the  Gir- 
rs,  says  Mr.  Rohde,  is  a  most  serviceable 
rd  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of  wheels, 
dy  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity,  for  all 
me  work  requiring  strength  and  durability. 
le  Peradenia  bridge,  a  single  arch  of  205 
)t  on  the  road  to  Kandy,was  designed  for  and 
ittdpally  executed  in  this  wood*    The  wood 
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in  the  English  court,  was  borrowed  from  the 
East.  Most  men  of  rank  in  India,  hindo, 
mahomedan,  or  British,  retain  this  description 
of  attendant ;  mostly  however  bearing  a  sil- 
ver stick,  but  having  the  common  name  of 
Ghobdar,  or  staff-bearer.  The  cbob,  or  baton, 
is  about  five  feet  long  with  a  head,  and  as 
thick  at  the  upper  end,  as  one's  wrist,  or  as  a 
constable's  staves.  (BCar)  Ghob  is  the  Staphy- 
lea  emndi,  (Siyah)  Ghob  is  a  species  of 
Fraxinna — Hindu  Infantieidt^  p,  133, 

GHOB-CHINI.  Guz.  HiND.SmihtxGhina» 
Ghina  root. 

GHOB-I-FAU.  Fbbs.   FothergiUa  involu- 

crata, 
CHOB>KUT.  HiKD.  GostOB  or  scented  root 
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CHOHAN. 


CHOHAK. 


CHOBS 1— Campanula  edulis. 

CHOOECNA.  Uria.  ?  A  tree  of  Ganjam 
and  Gumsnr.  Extreme  height  60  feet,  cir- 
onmference  5  feet^  and  height  from  grctand  to 
the  interaection  of  the  first  branch  9  fpefc. 
Chiefly  uued  for  firewo<»d,  the  tree  being  tole- 
rably common.  The  baric  is  nsed  medicinally 
in  fever.  The  milk  is  given  mediciunlly  to 
children  in  a  disease  there  called  **  Doobelle." 
— CaptBin  Mnedonald, 

CHOCHHI.  Hind,?  A  tree  of Chota  Nag- 
pore,  yielding  a  hard,  reddish  grey  timber. — 
Cal^  Got.  Ex.  1862. 

CHOCOLADB.  DCT.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLAT.  FiL  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE.  Eno.  Port,  Sp. 

Chocolate,  Drr. 

OhocuUt,  Fb. 

SehokoUte,  Qbr. 

A  natritious  article  of  diet  manufactnred 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Theobroma  cacao  and  T. 
bicolor  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  reaches 
India  in  the  various  forms  of  chocolate  nibs, 
flake  chocolate,  soluble  chocolate,  and  flake 
cocoa. — McCuUoeh. 

CHODMAL.  Hind.  Brassica,  Specieg. 

CHOECARPtJS  PUNGENS 1 1 1  Hedde 
woke.  SiNOM.  Under  these  names,  is  men- 
tinned  a  tree  of  the  western  province  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  wood  weighs  lbs.  58  to  the  square 
font,  and  lasts  50  years.  It  is  used  for  com- 
mon house  building  purposes. — Mendh, 

CHCENTOSTOMA  POLYANTHUM.    One 


CioccciUta, 
Sohokolad, 


It. 
Kns. 


Anhtd  or  Agnipala^  **  offkpfiii^  of  b 
the  first  Choban  ;  probable  period  650  bef v* 
Yicrama,  when  an  invasion  of  Uie  TcMii 
took  place  ;  established  Macavati  rar< 
( Gurra  Mundilla) ;  conquered  the  Kantir 
Aser,  Golconda. 

Suvatcha  MaVnn.  In  all  probability  tiiis ' 
the  patriarch  of  the  Mallani  tribe* 

Gulnn  Soor,  p,  202.  Aft'paia.  "  Chnbr* ' 
or    universal    potentate  ;  founder  of  ijcK 
Some  authorities  say,  in  202  of  the  Frm* 
others  of  the  ^trf/^SamTat :  the  latter  U  'i  • 
more  probable. 

Dola  Rof!,    Slain,  and  loet  Ajmer  oo  t 
first  irruption  of   the  mahomedans,  b,Ui 
A.  D.  686. 

S.  741.  ifanika  Rne.  Founded  Saobbr 
hence  the  title  of  Sambri-Bao  bone  I7  6c 
Choban  princes,  his  issue. 

S.  827.  Hurgrnj.  Defeated  Nazir-mji 
(qu.  Soobektegin  ?),  thence  atjled  ^^u\- 
graha.' 

Betr  BeelnndoOf  or  Dhermagnj  ;  i!»  y- 
fending  Ajmer  against  Mahmood  of  Qipf 

S.  1066  to  1130.  BstsMeo.  (CImcJ^ 
ViHaladeva) ;  hifi  period,  from  varioiu  'vua'f 
tions,  S.  1066  to  S.  1130. 

Sarangdeo,  Di«d  in  nonage. 

ilno/i.  Constructed  the  Anah-Sagur  Aja«r . 
still  bears  his  name. 

After  Auah,  were  Jeipal,  Ajeydeoorinr 
deo,  and  Someswar.  Someewar  married  B«>^» 


Bae,  daughter  of  Auung  Pal,  Tnar,  kiot|' 
of  the    ScrophulAriacese,  pretty  dwarf  plants,  I  Delhi,  and  their  son  Prithi-raj,  soeeecdM  t 
of    a  white    and    light  yellow  colour,  well    the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  is  said  to  have  Ue 
adapted  for  borders,  and  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil. 

CHCETOCARPUS  CORIACEU^$.  Thw.  A 
moderate  sized  Ceylon  tree,  common. — Thw, 
En.  PL  ZeyL  p.  275. 

CHOGA,  a  \ovi%  great  coat  in  use  in  Af- 
ghanistan, which  reaches  to  the  feet.  The  'Tos- 
tin,  also  an  overcoat,  comes  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh.  By  wearing  a  turban,  or  kajar 
cap,  and  a  common  choga  over  ordinary 
dothes,  European  travellers  in  those  coun- 
tries avoid  much  annoyance. — Ftrrier^  Joum, 
A  dventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tarlary,  dsc,  Mrs, 
Hervfy  Vol.  I,  p.  356. 

CHOGU.  HwD.  Taxus  baccata. 

CHOHA.  Hind.  A  well. 

CHOHAN,  or  Chahuman,  one  of  the  Ag- 
nio«la  tribes,  which  formed  a  dynasty  that 
reigned  at  Ajmir  and  Dehli,  and  afterwards 
at  Kotafa  and  Bundi.  Ajtpala,  one  of  this 
dynasty,  founded  Ajmir  in  A.  D.  145,  and  in 
A.  D.  684,  it  waa  lost  to  the  mahomedans  by 
Dola  Rai.  A.  D.  77  Harihara  Rai  defeated 
Sabaktegin.  The  race  hat  been  conspicuous 
for  bravery  during  two  thousand  years.  The 
leading  individuals  have  been^« 
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slain  by  Shahabud-din  S.  1249,  A.  Di  II 
His  son  Bainasi  also  fell.     Vgaya  raj,  vt  ^ 
Someswar,    whose    name  is    on    the   I^ ' 
pillar,  was  a  nephew    of  Prithi-iaj,  and  v 
adopted   as  his  successor  ;  bis  aoo  liftb  % 
had  twenty-one   sons,  seven  of  whom  ^' 
legitimate,  the  others  illegitimate  and  f>iir<^-* 
of  mixed  tribes.     From  Laknmd  there  > 
twenty-six  generations   to  Nonnd  Sias.  t 
late  chieftain  of  Neemana,  the  nearvt  IJ  • 
descendant  of  Ajipal  and  Pritbinij. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  CboliaBS  n 
bits  thirty- nine  princes,  from  Anbol,  ti»  f * 
created   Chohan,  to  Pnthi-iaja,  tiit  U< 
the  hindu  emperors  of  India. 

The  niahomedan  historians  ny  thi>  ^^ 
hee  Baj  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  tbe  C^ss^' 
or  shortly  afterwards ;  bnt  ChaxMl,  er  >---' 
his  continuator,  represents  bim  as  dyiitfi"  "• 
tivity  at  Ghnzni ;  and  the  bard  wouVl  ;Wr 
have    concealed  so  humiliatiBg  a   te  i  - 
could.     Several  Chonbcn  sepo^aflcr  tbt  - 
tnre  of  that  fortress,  sought  ont,  and  frm*-. 
to  find,  the  Cfahutree  of  their  aoeotor.  «» - 
they  shewed  their  devotion  to  his  mcBuv^  * 
presenting  their  humble  oflcriogs  a  ^-^^^ 
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CHOITUNYA. 


CHOKUA. 


he  champion  of  their  faith.   The  deaert  tribes 

u  the  Chohaii  tiirritury,  the  Sahrai,  Khoaaa, 

Coli,  BhiJ,  were  predatory.    The    western 

;iiuhau  are  said  to  be  free  from  iiifauticide, 

bey  do  uot  wear  the  sunar,  uor  forui  a  circle 

3lj<'ki)iu  cookiogyOud  their  cooks  are  usually 

f  the  barber  caste.     Booudi  aud  Kotali  are 

be  ruoMt  celebrated  of  the   ezistiug  Chohone. 

Velve  branches  of  the  Chuhone  became  ma- 

i>medaua. — Frinsep*8  AfUiquUies  by  l^Iiomaa, 

.  248,   ToiTi  Rajcut.  Elliot,  Supf,.  Gios8. 

CHOUAR  OB  CHOAR.     A  tribe  of  luomi- 

diieers  in  tho  hills  of  Ratugarb,  «Scc.-.  Wilson. 

CHOHUU,  a  river  near  Seroheeiii  Bewah. 

CUOI.  Hind.   Also  Jira,  Hind,  ahole  iu 

le  bed  of  a  river,  to  gee  water. — Elliot, 

CHOI,  the  outer  leaf  or    spathe    of   the 

igar-caue. 

CHOIGYaL.  Tib.  DharmaraJH,  the  judge 
the  dead,  bhin-je,  Tib*  is  also  said  to  have 
e  same  meaning. 

CHOIL.   Punjabi  of  Cis-Sutlcj,  low,  swam* 
f,  un drained  land. 

CHOITRO,  a  hiudu  mouth  correspond- 
g  to  the  latter  half  of  the  mnuth  of 
arch  aud  first  half  of  April,  the  full  moou 
Choitro  therefore  corresponds  with  the  full 
uou  of  Easter.  It  was  in  this  month  that 
e  devotees  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
barakh  puja,  the  swinging  sacrifice. 
CHOITUNYA,  a  hiudu  religious  reformer, 
Lo  founded  the  Gossai  sect.  He  was  born 
Nuddea  in  Bengal  A.  D.  1485.  He  was 
e  sou  of  a  Baidik  brahman  who  had  re* 
oved  from  Sylhet  to  Nuddea.  The  age  in 
liich  he  was  born  had  been  preceded  by  one  of 
rat  religions  reforms  and  innovations.  There 
;d  been  Bamananda  who  had  revived  the 
ticaste  movement;  aiidKabirwho  set  aside 
ke  the  hindu  Sbastars  and  the  Koran  and 
eached  a  universal  religion.  In  Bengal,  bud- 
lisrn  had  maintained  its  supremacy  up  to  the 
lah  century.  On  the  accession  of  tiie  Sena 
inces^  Saivism  gained  the  asceudency  and 
edominated  in  the  land.  Under  coalition 
th  Saktaism,  the  worship  of  the  emblems  of 
Q  energy  of  man  and  the  fruitfulness  of  wo- 
rn, it  bad  degenerated  to  the  mostabomina- 
i  creed  of  the  Tantro  Shastras  which  culmi- 
ted  in  the  worst  forms  of  libertism  about  the 
ae  of  Ch(»itunya.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
d  a  greater  reformer  viewed  with  disgust  aud 
eletiting  heart,  the  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices 
the  Vedic  Yagya  and  to  reform  the  aba8e£> 
d  Buddha  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  non- 
lelty  to  animals.  In  like  manner,  thebac- 
inalian  orgies  of  the  Tantrika,  aud  their 
rabip  of  a  shamefully  exposed  female, 
d  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  Choitunya, 
1  roused  hia  energy  to  remove  the  deep 
its  u*>oii  the  national  character.     He  com- 
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menced  his  labours  by  holding  meetings  of  his 
immediate  friends  at  the  house  of  Sree  Bhasa. 
His  labours  lasted  through  sixyearsy  when 
he  entrusted  his  disciple  Nityauauda  to 
propagate  his  vie«8»  and  it  is  to  IfityNuanda 
that  the  origin  of  the  Gossai  is  owing.  In 
1509,  Choituuya,  styUd  Nemye,  formally 
renounced  the  world  by  embracing  the 
life  of  an  ascetic.  He  then  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  travelled  to  Gour,  proceeded 
to  Benares,  visited  Braudabuu  and  Piioree, 
teaching  his  sentiuientai  theology,  making 
numerous  converts,  aud  devoting  all  his  euer* 
gy,  time,  and  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia 
mission.  Hi«i  peregrinations  lasted  for  six  years 
at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  NiUchull 
near  Juggernauth,  and  settling  there  passed 
twelve  years  in  an  uninterrupted  worship  of 
that  divinity.  In  his  last  dnys  his  intense 
enthusiasm  and  fervour  affected  his  sanity, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  in  the 
sea  under  the  effects  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Hindoos  of  all  castes  are  admitted  into 
Chiiitunya's  fraternity,  and,  once  admitted,  are 
associated  with  on  equal  terms  by  nil  the 
brethren.  His  predecessors  KamaiiHud  and 
Kuboer,  bad  taken  low-caMte men  for  their  dis- 
ciples. But  he  scrupled  not  to  permit  even 
n^ahomedans  to  enter  his  fold,  and  two  of  his 
most  eminent  followers  Kupa  and  Sonatuu 
were  originally  mahomedaus,  ministers  in  the 
court  of  Gour. 

The  Gossai  marry,  most  of  the  Baniah  of 
Bengnl  follow  their  tenets,  but  their  doc- 
trines are  held  in  little  esteem.  They  are 
regarded  as  guru  or  teachere,  but  scandal 
has  not  arisen  from  them.  The  Gosaees  ob- 
serve  none  of  the  hindu  festivals  except  those 
of  Krishna;  but  the  anniversaiies  of  the 
deaths  of  their  founders  are  observed  as  such. 
They  do  not,  snys  Mr.  Ward,  reject  the  my- 
thology, or  the  ceremouies  of  the  hind  us,  but 
they  believe  that  those  of  Huree  (Krishna) 
only  are  necessary.  On  the  nights  of  their 
festivals  the  initiating  incantation,  or  some  si- 
milar exclamations,  may  be  heard  resoundiug 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta:  Huree» 
Krishna ;  Huree,  Krishna ;  Krishna,  Krishna  ; 
Huree,  Huree  ;  Huree,  Run  ;  Huree,  Ram  ; 
Ram,  Ram,  Huree,  Huree."— Co/^.  Myth. 
Hind,  p,  240.    See  Cbaitanya,  also  Gheitan, 

GHOK.  Hind.  Gmelinaarborea. 

CUOKA.  Hind.  Romex  vesioatoria. 

CHOKA.  DuK  Piper  nigrum. 

CHOKE  DAMP.  Eno.  Carbonic  aeid. 

CHOKHA.  The  root  of  a  plant  that  is 
brought  from  Delhi  to  Ajmere  ;  it  is  heating : 
taken  internally  as  a  narcotic,  is  bitter.  It 
is  chiefly  used,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  oil  to 
cure  the  itch  in  oamels.-*&^ii.  Med.  Top, 
p.  131. 
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CHOLA. 


CHONEHOBFHA  MALABARICA. 


CHOEHADAB.  la  India  a  watcliman,  a 
policeman.  The  Chokhodar  or  Ich  Agaai  of  the 
paahalic  of  Bagdad,  ia  oue  of  the  pages  of  the 
paaha'a  presence. — MignatVs  Traveli,  p.  C 109, 

CHOKI  SHUE  MUT  PHY  A,  L.  U3^  4'  N. 
L.  960  15'  £.  in  Burmah,  2  miles  N.  of  Ama- 
rapara.  Itia  679  feet  above  the  sea. — SdU. 
A.O. 

CHOKLIJ.    Hind.  Rhus  saooedanea. 

OHOLA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsala  of  India,  regarding  whom 
little  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  an  ancient  aboriginal  people  called 
Curamber  are  the  earliest  known  occapatits 
of  Dravida  Desam,  the  modern  Carnatic  and 
Coromandel.  They  seem  to  have  established 
numerous  petty  principalities  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  were  ultimately  absorbed  in 
tlie  Ohola  empire.  Numerous  sites  attri- 
buted to  this  race  and  still  called  Gurumber 
Cotes,  are  to  be  met  with.  Small  communi- 
ties of  the  same  tribe  are  found  to  thib  day 
in  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests  of 
many  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  several 
capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Conjeveraui, 
Wori-ur,  Combaconum,  Qangondaram,  Tan- 
jore.  But  the  whole  history  of  this,  the 
most  important  ancient  power  in  the  penin- 
sula, is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We 
have  no  authentic  information  that  can  be 
trusted,  anterior  to  the  9th  century,  yet 
they  must  have  been  exercising  sovereignty 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  men- 
tion of  '^  Arcati  soren,"  and  in  the  Maba- 
wanso,  frequent  references  to  transactions 
with  the  Chola  occur  during  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  the  Singhalese  annals.  The  Tamil 
traditions  abound  with  stories  of  Adonda 
Chakravarti,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bubduer  of  the  aboriginal  or  Curumber  tribes  ; 
yet  no  trustworthy  records  of  his  origin  and 
actions  are  forthcoming,  neither  have  authen- 
tic accounts  of  the  overthrow  and  extinction 
of  auy  of  the  great  southern  states  been  yet  ob- 
tained. The  Chola  Kingdom  at  one  time 
reached  as  far  as  the  river  Kistnah.  The  Ceded 
Districts  formed  part  originally  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Chola,  with  whom  they  were  occasion- 
ally disputed  by  the  Calyan  Chalukya,and  ulti- 
mately they  constituted  the  principal  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bijanagar  or  Anegundi. 
The  capitals  of  the  latter  power  were  succes- 
sively liijanagar  on  the  Tungaboodra,  Pena- 
conda  and  Chandragiri.  The  ruins  of  Bijan- 
agar and  Chandragiri  are  extensive  and  re- 
markable. 

Elphinstone  says  that  the  proper  limits  of 
the  Chola  Kingdom  were  those  of  the  Tamul 
language,  and  Mr.  £1118  thinks  that  it  had 
attained  to  this  extent  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  Christian  era,  but  the  same  genlle- 
man  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  eighth  ceutarj, 
its  princes  had  also  occupied  large  portiong  [it 
Carnata  and  Telingana,  acd  ruled  over  m 
much  of  the  country  up  to  the  Qodaveri  iu 
lay  east  of  the  hills  at  Nandidrug.  Tbey 
seem  however  to  have  been  first  checked,  aud 
ultimately  driven  back,  in  the  twelfth  oeatarv, 
within  their  ancient  frontiers.  In  this  state 
they  continued  to  subsist,  either  as  iudepeod- 
eut  princes  or  feudatories  of  V^ajauagar, 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceiitoiy,  whea 
a  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  sUk, 
who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  nuder  tlie 
mussulroan  king  of  Bijapur,  being  deUcled 
to  aid  the  last  raja,  supplanted  him  in  his 
government,  and  was  first  of  the  late  bindu 
family  of  Tanjore.  The  capital,  for  most  part 
I  of  their  rule, was,  he  says,  nt  GancLi.  or  CiuijV 
I  veram,  west  of  Madras. — Elphinttmif  Huhrji 
of  India,  p.  414.  PHnsep  by  ThamohpAli 
Mr.  W.  Elliot. 

CHOLAMANDELOOll,  said  to  be  tbe 
source  of  the  term  Coromandel,  applied  to  tbe 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  tlsii 
Carnatic  below  the  ghats. 

CHOLA.  Hind.  )  Cicer  arietinnm. 

CHOLAY,  of  Nepaul.  Capra  hircus,  Linn. 

CHOLL  UiND.  A  boddice  worn  by  inoc^t 
of  the  women  of  British  India.  It  is  of  variotia 
shapes  but  generally  of  coloured  materials. 
See  Boddice. 

CHOLL  DuK.  Portulaca  quadrifida,  ^oxi. 
Linn. 

CHOLL  A.    Tel.  Eleusine  coracana,  GariJ^ 

CHOLUM.     Tam.  Sorghum  vulgare. 

CHOM-DAN-DAS.     See   Buddha. 

CHOMONDRI,  or  Clialembry,  the  Tamil 
name  of  a  Ceylon  tree,  the  wood  of  witicit 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  aud  durable.  It 
grows  to  between  twelve  and  twenty  iucbes 
in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  i^ 
used  by  the  native  carpenters  for  general  pur- 
(loses.  It  produces  a  fruit  which  is  used  u 
medicine. — Edye,  Ceylon. 

CHOMPKENG,  a  river  cai^o  boat  Tbc 
prahu  or  boat  called  Sekong,  is  made  of  cme 
log  of  wood,  very  sharp  fore  and  afti  vitii 
long  out-riggers  to  prevent  its  upsetiiu^- 
J,  I.  Arch.  Nos.  vi.  to  xii. 

CHONEMORl'HA  ANTIDYSENTERI- 
CA.  Don.  Syn.  of  Holarrhena  antidysentecio, 
Wall. 

CHONEMORPHA  MACROPBYLLA, 
one  of  the  Apocynaces.  It  takes  its  uain^ 
from  chone  a  funnel,  and  morpha  form ;  a  very 
handsome  climbing  shrub,  with  hirge  white 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  a  screen  or  coTer- 
iug  a  wall. — Riddell 

CHONEMORPHA  MALABARICA  Dos 
Echites  malabarica  Zam.  |  Pul-vallL  Malul 
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CHOOLA. 


CHOOFKBE  ALOO. 


A  Malabar  plant    Itii  leaves  rubbed  up  in   eo  caUed  from  having  come  from  Ckooloo  or 
ice  water  are  applied  to  carbonclee  :  and  its   Chooro  in  Bikanir. — Elliot* 


or)t  is  oBed  in  fever,  with  dried  ginger  and 
uriander  seed. —  Uuful  Plants. 
CHONG,  an  infuaion  or  fermented  liqaor, 
lade  by  the  Lhopa  of  Batan,  from  wheat,  bar* 
}y  or  rice,  whicli  ia  boiled  and  straioed,  af  ter- 
rards  one  ball,  size  of  a  uotmeg,  to  each  i>oiind 
f  grain,  of  the  blossom  of  the  Oacalia  sara- 
enica  (Bakka),  is  crumbled  and  strewed  over 
ie  grain.     It  is  then  pressed  in  baskets  lined 
ith  leaves.  To  use  it,  a  portion  of  the  digest- 
1  mass  is  put  into  a  vessel,  boiling  water 
oored  over  it  and  infused.     It  is  now  the 
4oy?^,  and  it  is  a  grateful  beverage,  slightly 
:ld  and  not  powerfully  alcoholic. 
CUONG,  a  hill  tribe  on  the  side  of  the 
(ekoDg  basin,  but  towards  the  sea  between 
.  11  "and  12^  N.  They  preserve  more  of  the 
ostralo-Tamnlian  character  than  any  of  the 
Mgbbouring  tribes.    Their  hair  instead   of 
ixn^  stiff  or    harsh  as  in    the    Mongolian, 
ibetan,and  prevalent  ultra-Indian  andMalaya- 
I'lynesian  race,  is  comparatively  soft,  the  fea- 
trea  are  much  more  prominent  and  the  beard 
fuller. 

CflONGMONGO.  Hikd.  Nepeta  flocc^tsa. 
CHONTI.  Hind.  Amongst  hindus,  a  tuft 
:  bair  left  nnshaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
;  \A  also  called  Ch(»ti,  also  Chuda.  Mahome- 
in  boys  sometimes  retain  it,  as  a  votive 
feting  to  some  saint.  All  mahomedan 
omen  dress  their  hair  with  the  Cbonti,   or 


CHOOLAEE.  HuiD.  This  name  is  in- 
differently  given  to  Spinacia  tetrandra,  Te- 
traiidous  spinach,  and  Amarantns  polygamus. 
The  former  is  a  common  sort  of  native  greens, 
and,  when  boiled,  resembles  spinach ;  it  is 
procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
latter  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It 
is  sown  broad-cast  in  beds  from  June  to 
March.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  the  bazar  at 
one  pice  the  seer.  Used  as  greens  and  also 
in  curries. — Huidell,  Jajfrty, 

CUOOLI.  Hind.  A  whirlpool,  also  the 
rounded  stones  formed  by  attrition  in  run- 
ning water,  called  also  Bori,  and  Binlnng. 
They  are  used  by  Saiva  hindoos  as  the 
lingam,  emblem  of  Siva.  See  Bin-lnng ;  CbulL 
CUOO^ILI  KOL.  A  branch  of  the  Kol 
race,  also  called  "  Mullar"  and  ^  Panbnrri." 
This  branch  is  respectable,  and  is  employed 
in  every  Dekkan  village  as  a  member  of  the 
third  division  of  the  Balottah,  and  supplies 
water  to  travellers,  wearing  on  his  head  the 
Choomli  or  twisted  cloth,  on  which  to  rest 
the  |N»t ;  hence  the  name. 

CHOO-MO-REE-REE.  This  lake  owes 
its  name  to  a  legend.  A  goddess  '*  Mo"  is 
said  to  have  haunted  this  lake  '*  Choo,"  and 
while  flitting  over  it,  used  to  call  out  inces- 
santly, *'  Ree,  Ree  !"  thence  Choo-mo-ree-ree ! 


It  is  on  the  lofty  platform  of  Bnpchu«  whicli 

extends  from  the  Parang  pass  across  the  main 

il,  lianging  behind  and  largely  added  to  by  i  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  adjacent  head 

ieirbairthatba8beeuconibedont.8eeChoora.    of    the  Zanskar  valley.     The  lake  is  15,200 


CUOOA.     Hind,  also  Battoo,  also  Macsa, 
marantua  oleraoens,  BUioi, 


feet  above, the  level  of  the  sea. — Mrt.  Ha^ 
vt^%  Adventurei  of  a  Lady  in  Tariary,  VoL 


CHOOARA.  From  Chooara  to  Sungla  of  I /,  p.  148.     Booker  ft  Thomson. 
bokpa,  three  passes  cross  the   top  of   the        CHOONCUA.      Beng.     Country sorreL 
(imalaya     range    in    Kunawar,     Neebrung        CHOONDUREE.     Once  a  year,   on  a  fes- 
S.035   feet,   Goouas,   16,026  feet,    GooscmiI  i  lira!  day,  amongst  hindus,  sons  visit  and  pay 
S,8oI  feet,  all  crossing  the  top   within  half  '  adoration  tu  their  fathers.  The  diet  is  chiefly 
mile  of  each  other.  •  of  vegetables  and  fruits*  Brahmins,  with  their 

CHOOBOO,  a  hybrid   between  the  yak  ,  unmarried  daughters,  are  feasted,  and  receive 
id  the  Indian  cow.  j  garments  called  ehoomduree  from  their  chiefs. 

CHOOKKA,  the    lowest    class  of  village  I     GHOONEA.    A  Kafir  tribe.    See  Kafiris- 


rvants.  Kuminalu,  or  Bhungee,  Hnlal  khor, 
id  Khak-rob.  The  head  of  the  race  is  called 
lihtar  (Persian,  a  prince)  and  his  perquisites 
e  Mihtarai.^-i^V/tot. 

CHOOIA,  a  rivulet  or  naddy  near  Shah- 
d  ban  and  Hurdashpoor  in  Bareilly  runs 
v^T  Nngeena  in  Bijnour. 
CHOOKEH.    HiKD.  Beno.  Rumex  vesi- 
tnus.  Sorrel. 

CHOOKO-PALUl^a.  Bkkg.  Bumex  vesi- 
rius. 

CHOOKUL  OB  CHOPUT.  This  U  in 
.'neral  use  amongst  the  natives  in  Manbhoom 
iring  wet  weather. 

CHOOLA,  a  tribe  of  Toga  in  Baghput, 
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tan  ;  Kush. 

CUOONGUL.  Hind.,  also  Khoneh,  a 
handful  of  anyfhing. — HUiot, 

CHOONJERMA.  A  pa»s  in  Nepaul,  in 
Lat.  27'  33',  Lon.  88*  1 '.  Crest  1 6,000  feet. 
Temperature  24""  at  5  P.  k. 

CHOON-KHURKEE.     Baiio.      Aploda 

aristata. 

CHOONOKOLEE.  Uria.  ?  A  tree  of 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  Eztfeme  height  ten 
feet,  drcumferenoe  one  foot,  and  height  from 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch, 
five  feet ;  said  to  be  a  common  useless  tree. 
The  fruit  is  eaten. — Captain  MaedonaUL 

CHOOPREE  ALOO.  Uikd.  Diosoorea 
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CHORASMIA. 


CHOR  PUXTA  om  SURAT. 


gidhpta.  Tttbers  roundish,  very  large,  white 
inside,  and  much  esteemed ;  the  skin  thin 
and  smooth  like  a  potato.  The  stems  re- 
quire strong  sticks  to  cseep  over  ',  it  bears  a 
large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak  apple  in  ap- 
pearance, vrfaich  is  also  edible.  The  words 
seem  to  be  correctly  Safvi-alu. — Riddell. 

CHOORA-KARANA.  Sans.  From  Choo- 
ra,  the  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  kree,  to  do.     See  Cbouti. 

CHOOBCHITTI.  Hind.  Paper  or  deed 
of  relinquishment. 

CHOOTI-ELACHI.  Hind.  Elettaria 
cardamomum.  Properly  Choti-Ilachi,  the 
Lesser  Cardamom. 

CHOOTRAPHUL.  A  Nepaul  tree,  not 
unlike  the  barberry  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  strong 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  afford  a  perma- 
nent dye ;  the  women  of  Nepaul  use  it  in- 
stead of  sandal  for  tracing  the  tillah  on  their 
forehead. — Smith*8  Nepaul, 

CHOP.  Chin.  A  brand,  a  stamp,  a  seal : 
from  chap,  Hindi. 

OHOPADA.  Sum.  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia,  Linn, 

CHOPANDIGA.    Hind.     Achillia  mille- 

folimm. 

Hind.    Hiptage  madablota. 
Qdz.    Books. 
Hind.     Adelia  serrata. 
A  tribe  of  the  Bara-jati  class 
See  Khutri. 
HiNP.    Chess-cloth. 

CBOR-  A  mountain  25  miles  S.  E.  of 
Simla.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  11,982  feet 
above  the  sea.    See  Ohur. 

CHOR.     H  ind.     Coriaria  Nepalensis. 

CHORA,  in  Kaghan,  Quercus  dilatata,  Q. 
ilex  :  in  the  Simla  hills,  Angelica  archangelica. 

CHORA.     Guz.     Dolichos  catiany. 

CHORA  KANTA.  Hind.  Andropogon 
aciculatus.     The  Spear-grass. 

CHORAM.     Tam.     Food. 

CHORASMIA,  or  Khwarizm,  the  conn- 
try  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  capi- 
tal of  which  was  Gurganj.  The  Arabs  con- 
verted the  name  of  the  country  into  Juijati, 
and  that  of  the  capital  to  Jnrjaniya.  The 
Mongol  form  of  the  name  was  Organj.  Nosh- 
tigin,  a  Turkish  slave  of  Malik-shah  Saljuk, 
was  made  governor  of  the  province,  and  con- 
trived to  secure  his  indei  endisnce.  His  son, 
Kutbuddin,  extended  his  dominions,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  Khwarizm- Shah,  a  name 
which  had  been  borne  by  the  rulers  of  the 
country  before  the  mahomedan  sway.  This 
empire  of  the  Khwarlim  kings  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Saljuk  dynasty,  and  their  terri- 
tories extended  from  Azarbaijan  and  the  Caa. 


CHOPAR. 
CHOPDI. 
CBOPBA. 
CHOPRA. 

of  the  Khutri. 
OHOPUT. 


succession  of  nine  princes  reignidforl/ 
years,  from  491  to  628  Hijra  (1097  to  If? 
k.T>.i  but  in  618  H.,  the  last  of  tbos,  Jdi 
ud-din  Mankburni,  was  driven  by  Chir:: 
Khan  beyond  the  Indus,  aod  he  vts  k.*. 
in  Mesopotamia  ten  years  affcirwards,itiif[«. 
of  all  his  dominions. 

CHORAYEGODER    UbulI   A  tw 
Ganjam  and  Qumsur.     Extreme  kcigii:! 
feet,  circumference  1  \  f eet,and  heigltt  frosi r  • 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  bnr' 
6  feet.  Used  for  firewood. — Cnj^.  Matd^i'u 

CHORBAT.  This  district  is  a  de^iendan 
of  the  government  of  Iskardo,  wbicii,  li' 
that  of  Le,  is  subject  to  Kashmir.  Ut  <le 
sert  country  by  which  Nubra  and  Chorbtf  -j- 
separated  has,  for  the  present,  leted  u» 
barrier  to  the  further  extensiou  eastward  i 
the  mahomedan  religion,  which  ii  dov  u. 
versally  that  of  the  people  of  tbe  vkt^^ 
the  Iskardo  (or  Baiti)  district,  as  vd  m<: 
Dras.  On  the  Indus,  and  in  the  nlni 
south  of  it,  there  is  no  uninhabit^  tn-: 
between  the  two,  so  that  the  mahomediBui 
buddhist  population  are  in  direct  cfHx: 
The  result  is,  that  nuhomedanism  tiio  i'^ 
part  gradually,  though  very  slowly  autr 
ing  to  the  eastward. — Dr.  Thonuoui  Tr^^f^ 
in  Western  Himalaya  and  TilxUf.  % 
Tibet.     See  Maryul.     India  317,337. 

CHOR-QANQA,  in  A.  D.  1131.  in^crf 
Orissa  and  established  the  Gaoga-vaiiB  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  till  A.  D.  H51  » 
Chur-Qauga;  Orissa. 

CHORI  AJUAN.     DVK.  Seeds  of  Ckar 

^iscosa* 

CHORIZEMA  SPECTTABILIS.   Om^ 

theLeguminosas,  an  ornamental  flowering  p-y* 

found  on  the  west  coast  of  New  HolM  'r 

Labillardiere,some  species  have  eceilet  a.^ 

ed  flowers,  others  yellow  and  red :  tky  * ' 

best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  jv^' 

from  cuttings,  as  well  as  seeds,  i^wk  ^'' 

produce  in  abundance. — RiddetL 

CHOR-KANTA.  BsKa  ChrfT^ 
acicularis,  Syn.  of  Andropogon  idcw 
Spear-grass. 

CHOR-KONDA,  a  glacier  in  Biltlni  i^ 
I  is  in  L.  350  36'  N.  and  L.  75"  58'  E^  '^ 
16,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

CHOR-KULLL  Hind.  Soyiiiidsf«Wr-t 

CHORO-CADAMBOO.f  TiM.ATtr« 
core  wood,  of  a  yellow  colour,  sgtaf^P^^ 
0-529,  used  for  packing  caaet 

CHOROLI  KI  BHAJI.  Dm.  P^««^ 
quadrifida. 

CHOR-SACI,  an  ancient  term  by  wkii*-' 
Scythians  designated  the  andeBt  P«»'** 
See  Kurmsaq. 

CHOR  PUTTA  oB  SURAT.  Drt»  s" 


pian  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persia  ^u  .  «^«  ; 

Gulf  to  above  the  Sihun  or  Jaxartes.     Ai^ulata,  a  gigantic  atinging  jHtm,  a  m 
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CH0TA*KANOOB. 


CHOTA  NAGPORE. 


le  bills  and  alleys  on  the  east  of  Bengal, 
ackipore,  Pundua  Hills  and  Assam.  This 
9ltle  aflfords  a  qaantity  of  fine  white  fibre  of 
9  great  strength,  and  not  durable.  The  hill 
ibes  fabricate  it  into  coarse  cloths. — Royle 
'ib.  Pi, 

CHOBUfi,  a  river  near  Joum  in  Holcar's 
ingdom. 

GHOBTEN,  in  hinduistn,  a  pile  dedicated 
I  the  five  elemenU.  It  seems  to  be  the 
iddhist  Chod'ten,  or  relic  recevtaule. 
CHOR  U TAR,  in  Mewar,  a  grant  of  land 
f  the  sovereign,  resumable  at  pleasure.  See 
iitlapatta. 

CHOSA.Sans.  Papaver  somnifernm.Foppy. 
CHOSBOES,  in  Persian.  Khusru  or  Kesri, 
asra  or  Kasra^  two  Persian  kings  of  this 
ime  of  the  dynaaty  of  the  Arsacidee  ; 
Chofrroes  I,  styled  Noitsherwan,  A.  D. 
U  to  571,  was  defeated  on  the  plain  of 
elitene,  by  Justinian,  the  general  of  Tiberias 
Mtstantine.  Amongst  the  plunder  obtained 
as  his  drinking  cup,  of  gold  and  paste  jewels, 
liich  is  now  in   tlie   Bibliotheque   Imperial 

Paris.  He  was  succeeded  by  Horrouzd. 
Chosroes  II.  or  Khusru  Parvez  A.  D.  691, 
igned  till  A.  D.  623,  when  he  was  put  to 
tath  by  Kobad.  He  was  grandson  of  Chosroes 
and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
aurice,  and  this  lady  is  generally  supposed 
be  the  heroine  of  the  eastern  romances 
boosroo  and  Sbireeu,  and  Farhad  and 
lireen.     Near  Baghdad  is  an  arch,  known 

the  Tuk4-Kasru,  or    arch    of    Chosroes, 
iiich  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cteniphon* 
'Mofdimann,  Smiik,  Prinsep    by   J'hovias. 
«  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kasr,   Khosru  Parvez, 
Siianian  kings  ;  Tigris. 
CHOP.  Hind.,  also  Qhoonghi,  a  blanket, 
mbli,  or  sheet,  folded  or  tied  at  one  end  to 
rm  a  cloak. — Elliot. 
CHOTA.  Hind.  Pyrus  Knmaonensis. 
CHOTA.  Hind.  Small,  little. 
CHOTA    AKUNDA.     Uind.    Calotropis 
rbacea,  Carey. 
CHOTA  AL   KI  PAT.     Duk.     Morinda 

CHOTA  CHAND.  Bbng,  HiND.Ophioxylon 
rpentiuum. 

CHOTA  CfllKAYTA.  Hind.  Cicendia  hys- 
pifolia. Adenema  hyssopifolium.  See  Chiretta. 
CHOTA  GUL  KHAIRU.  See  Khabaji. 
CHOTA  JAM.   Beno.  Eugenia  caryophilli- 
lia. 

CHOTA  KALI  SIND,  a  river  near  Dabla 
the  Indore  territory. 

CUOTA  KABOONDA.  Duk.  Carissa  spi- 
mm. 

CHOTA  KOKSUN.  Bbho.  Vernonia  cine- 
^.  Le98. 

CHOTA-KANOOB.  Duk.    Aloe  litoralis. 
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CHOTA  NAGPOBE,  properly  Chutfia 
Nagpore,  is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  extensive  plateau  of  Central  India,  on 
which  the  Koel,  the  Subuoreka,  the  Damudah 
and  other  rivers  have  their  sources.  It  ex- 
tends into  Sirgujah  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  "  Upar-ghat'*  or  highland  of  Jnspur,  and  it 
is  connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  l^^lls  with 
the  Yindhyan  and  Kymor  ranges  from  which 
flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the 
highlands  of  Amerfcuntuk  on  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  plateau 
averages  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  miles. 
It  is  on  all  sides. difficult  of  access.  It  is  a  well 
w'ooded,  undulating  country,  di versified  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  genial  climate. 
The  population  in  l866,  was  estimated  at 
about  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number 
of  non-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to 
that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than  halfof 
them  being  the  raceknown  to  Europeans  as  Kol. 
On  the  south  west  frontier  of  Bengal,  besides 
Chota-Nagpore,  are  Sirgoojah,  Palamow,R%n- 
gurh,  Hnzareebagb,  Mynpat  and  Amarkantak. 
The  elevation  of  Chota-Nagpore  is  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  with  hills  running  £.  and  W.,  but  of 
little  height  ;  Sirgojah  is  mountainous,  rising 
600  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore. Mynpat  is  a  table-land  about  30  miles 
S.  E.  from  Sirgoojah  town,  and  about  3,000 
or  3,500  feet  high.  Palamow  district  is  very 
mountaiuous.  Hazareebagh  town,  24^,  85^  • 
•54';  1.750  feet,  blope  of  the  countiy  to  S. 
towards  Sumbulpore.  N.  and  £.  parts  of  dis- 
trict very  mountainous,  but  level  and  even 
depressed  ti»wards  the  Mahanuddy.  Sum- 
bulpore town,  only  400  feet  Orissa  table -land 
then  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  Mahanuddy, 
in  some  places  to  1 ,700  feet  backed  by  the  chain 
of  E.  Ghauts.  Amarkantak,  jungle  table-land, 
22*"  40' ;  8  ^  5',  3,500  feet.  The  soil  in  the 
plains  is  generally  fertile,  producing  abundant 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse>  excellent 
vegetables,  cotton  and  sugarcane.  The  culti- 
vated parts  aie  overrun  with  a  coarse  grass. 

There  are  21  mehals,  which  form  the  S.  W. 
frontier  of  the  Bengal  province,  and  which  may 
be  classiBed  in  four  groups,  the  Sumbulpore, 
Patna,  and  Sirgooja  groups,  and  Singhboom. 
The  Sumbulpore  Oroup.  I        TKe  Patna  Oroup, 


Sambulpore  proper. 

Patna  proper. 

Burgurb. 

Pbooljhur. 

Biiigurb. 

Bora  Samiir. 

Suktee. 

Kburiar. 

Qangpoore. 

Bindi-a  Nowagurh. 

Saruogbur. 

The  Sirgooja  Oroup^ 

Bunnie. 

Sirgooja  proper. 

Bamra. 

Juabpore. 

Rehra  Cole. 

Oodeypoore. 

SonepOTO. 

Korea. 

m 

Chang  Bukar. 

i            Singboom* 

21 

19 

CHOUBEESA. 


CHOUMASA. 


The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sambnlpore   but  they  may  perhaps  be  more  frtqncnt  mti* 
andPatna  groups  which  were  ceded  to  the  Bri-   neighbonrbood  of  Mattra  th«o  ebevlicR. 
tish  Indian  Government  by  the  Treaty  of  1830  {.    CHOUDAPOKRY,   in  Long.  86'  4»  L 
withRagoji  Bhonsla,  were  all,  except  Baigarh,   and  Lat.  21^  6'  N- 
restoredin  1806,  and  finally  reverted  to  the       CHOU    D£    BRESILi— Fb.!  CiImiv 
British  in  1826.    The  Sumbulpoor  and  Patiia   e^culentum. 

groups  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Cuttnck  Tribu>  CHOUDHURI.  An  overseer.  Conat- 
tary  Mahals.  Singhboom  was  never  Mahratta, ,  written  Chowdri. — Kllioi.  See  Cbonri 
and  in  1857  its  chiefs  the  raja  of  Poorahat,  join- 
ed in  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  Lurka  Kol 
following  him.  A  christian  mission  went  to 
Chota  Nagpore,  in  1845,  and  has  made 
much  progress  amongst  the  Dfaangar  race. 
In  Chota  Nagpore,  in  which  are  the  districts 
of  Maunbhooni  and  Singlibhoom,  the  morta- 
lity from  the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the  popu- .  ^.  „ .  ^. 

lation  about  the  same  as  in  Orissa.-— L^  CHOUGH,  f he  Cornish  Cboogh,(r^M 
CoL  E.  T,  Dalion,  Bengal  Ai.  Soe.  Jour,  gracuiiu),  is  an  tnhabitautof  the  muitekn 
July  1866.     Ailcheson's  Treaties,    See   Ho. 


CHOUHON,  a  mjput  race  who  tr»atk- 
origin  from  near  Sambbur  and  Ajnir  i)»« 
Cholian. — Eliioi, 

CHOUDWA,  in  Long.  70**  SS'E.adk 
31*  44'  N. 

CHOUDWAN,  a  tract  of  coantiy  in 
district  of  Dera-i-Ismael  Khaiu  Sec  Rbjt^t 
p.  514. 


India,  329,330.  Kol  536.    Sontal. 

CHOTA  OKKA.  Hind.  Zapania  nodiflora, 
Linn. 

CHOTAREWULIAH,  a  town  of  Oodey- 
poor. 

CHOTA  PAND-ALU.  Duk.  Dioscorea 
acvleata. 

CHOTA  SUNDHI.  Bbno.  Nymphaa 
edalis,  />.  C. 

CHOTA  SURJOO.  A  river  near  Azimgurh. 

CHOTIAL.    Hind.  Rheum  emodi. 

CHOri.     Beno.  Corchorus  olitorius. 

CHOTI  SIM-KI  PHALLF.  Hikd.  Do- 
lichos  labUb.  Native  Bean.  This  is  a  8matl<>r 
species  of  the  Dolichos  lablab ;  the  legume 
and  seeds  are  both  eaten  ;  it  is  sown  in  the 
rains,  and  sells  from  one  pice  or  two  a  seer. 
—HidddL 

CHOTI  ILACHI.  Hind.  Elettaria  car- 
damomum,     fVh.  and  Mat. 

CHOTI  MAI.  Hind.  Galls  of  Tamarix 
orien  talis. 

CHOTI  MEGILA.    Hind.  See  Jute. 

CHOTO  PHUTIKA.  Bkno.  Onbeckia 
aspera,  Blume, 

CHOTTA  of  Kaghan,  Pyrus  Kumaonensis. 

CHOTRA.     Hind.  Berberis  arisUta . 

CHOU.  Hind.  Four,  softenfd  from  char, 
four,  from  which  are  many  compound  words. 
—Elliot 

CHOUBE.  a  class  of  brahmins  who  ori- 
ginally received  their  names  from  reading  the 
four  (chou)  Vedas,  as  Doobe  was  derived  from 
reading  two  and  Tribedee  from  reading  three, 
of  the  Vedas.  See  Canoujea. 

CHOUBEEPOOR,  in  L.  81°  52'  E.,  and 
L.  27°  O'N. 

CHOUBEESA.  From  choubees,  twenty- 
four  ;  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  country 
^containing  that  number  of  villages  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  particular  tribe.  There  are 
several  of  them  scattered  over  tbe  provinces, 
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ted  regions  of  the  HimaUya,  sod  of  iliiic^ 

middle  Asia,  hIso   iitated  tu  have  ben  •« 

tained   in    the  vicinity  of   Cilcuttx-Ci- 

CHOUGH  AN,  in  Rajpootana  tbeirum 
de-Tuars. 

CHOUK.  Hind:  A  market  pbw ; ^'s 
a  custom  house,  a  police  station  jckodkt 
policeman. — Elliot  Wilson, 

CHOUKANDI,  orLuri^akodM^MaVi 
from  the  leap  from  its  top  of  an  ALinbTtt' 
name  of  Luri.  It  in  in  the  town  «f  3im'> 
and  is  a  Iffty  mound  of  solid  bridc-rri 
Hurmounted  with  on  octagomil  baiid:t: 
Hwen  Thsang  describes  this  tover  to  \'r* 
been  no  less  than  300  feet  in  height— T'  ' 
Hind,,  Vol.  I ,  p.  295. 

CilOUKMARAM.  TAM-Cttniriidt. 

cat  1   tfoxb 

CHOUU  in  Lat.  18*  32'  N.,  Loog.  7?  > 
E.,  is  five  miles  south  of  Colaba. 

CHOULA.  See  Hindoo. 

CUOULA.    alsuChour*,  Hiiro.  W^- 
sinensis,  a  pulse  commonly  cnltivaied  :a  F 
doostan.  It  it  also  called  Rnvas  ud  B&i^ 
also,  in  PersiHU,  Lobea. 

CHOULAM.  See  Hindoo. 

CHOULrKY,  or  Chattar.    Hot. 
ChJiwadi  Tbl.  |  Ch«ttr«ai  ' ' 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  reitin:(«' 
like  the  mahomedau  sarai,  a  jH>hefr-tf»^  * 
post  house. 

CHOUNDESWARL  SeeHiodoo 

CHOU-MURil  MAHADEVA.  i  ""^ 
of  the  four-faced  lingam,  one  of  wl^*"*  •* '' 
one  of  the  ESlora  c»vc8,  others  in  tlw  t^/ 
caves,  and  many  in  tlie  Gyah  distnct  »-* 
meaning  is,  as  an  ordinaiy  lingtn  ^  * 
wonhipped  only  looking  in  one  da*^;* 
this  four  faced  one  can  ho  looked  to  (n«  ^ 
sides.     See  Bnrabar. 

CHOUMASA.  HiWD.  The  I»£tt  ■•* 
are,  according  to  the  Shastera,  six  i&  t^^' 
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acb  comprising  two  mootlis.  These  divisions 
re  more  fancifal  than  real,  and  the  common 
leople  are  content  to  »dopt  the  more  definite 
ivision  of  three.  Chouroaaa,  or  Burk'ha, 
oDBtitutes  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  nea- 
jii.  Tbe  rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in 
ieeala,  Jara,  or  Mohasa,  the  cold  season,  and 
^iioobkals,  or  K'  hursa,  the  hot  season. 
-Elliot. 

CHOUBA-DADUR,  a  plateau  in  Central 
adia,  which  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
tiles.  It  is  covered  with  jungle. 
C'llOURAQAD,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
(ahadeva  Hills,  has  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet 
)ove  the  sea  ;  the  usual  height  of  the  range, 
hich,  entering  the  Nagpur  territory  from 
awilgbur,  passes  by  Dewaghur  towards  Shi- 
ani,  is  not  above  2,000  feet,  though  in  the 
at  (if  the  same  chain,  where  it  goes  under 
e  name  <»f  the  Lanji  Hilla,  some  of  the  peaks 
tain  an  elevation  of  2,300  and  two  2,400  feet. 
t  Nagpur  tbe  country  has  fallen  to  a  level 
1,000  feet.  On  the  vrest,  however,  it  im* 
ediately  rises  by200  orSOOfeetina  succession 
eminences. — Carter' $  Geolo^cal  Papers  on 
atem  India,  p.  248. 

CHOURASEH:.  hind.  Literally,  eighty, 
otr,  is  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a  Bubdivi- 
mof  apergnnuah.or  district,  amounting  to  84 
iages.  Tod,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Eajpootana/' 
tere  chourasees  are  numerous,  remarks  that 
ij  are  tantamount  to  tbe  Saxon  Hundreds. 
0^'  /.,  p.  141).  The  Chourasi,  eighty-four 
'vnshipsl  of  Buttnngurh  Kbeyr,  was,  in 
1828  (A.  D.  1772)  assigned  to  Madaji 
idia,  to  pay  off  a  war  contribution  ;  and 
til  S.  1832,  its  revenues  were  regularly 
louuted  for.  It  was  then  made  over  to 
rji  Tap. — Tod^s  Kajaathan,  Vol.  II., p.  637. 
UHOUREEONA.  UbikA  A  tree  of  Gan- 
1  acd  Gumeur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  cir- 
nference  3  feet,  height  from  the  ground  to 
t  intersection  of  the  6rst  branch  8  feet, 
erably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood, 
e  bark  is  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism. 
3  (lowem  are  worn. — Captain  Macdonald, 
JUOIISUTH  SUTOON,  or  Chousut 
umbeli.  Sixty-four  pillars.  See  Chouusut 
umbeh. 

/HOUTAL.  Malay  ALA.  A  Canara  tree 
t  grows  to  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
iteeu  inches  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  used 
tbe  native  coopers  in  preference  to  other 
da  of  tbe  country  for  casks,  vats,  tubs, 
— Edye,  3£.  and  C. 

!HOUTH.  Hind.  A  fourth  part,  im- 
ng  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  which 
the  war-tax  imposed  by  the  Mahrattas  on 
the  countries  that  they  conquered. 
IHOUTUJNG.  Arifernear  FutUhpoor 
Jmballa  district. 
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CHOVANNA  MANDARI.  Malbal. 
Bauhinia  variegata.    B.  purpurea. 

CHOW,  In  China,  a  district.  A  «  Chow" 
is  similir  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but  each, 
is  a  smaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow, 
or  Keen,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  wailed 
cities  under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes 
its  name  and  rank  as  '<  Kwang-Chow-Fu" 
and  *'  Shang-Bae-Heen,"  which  latter, 
although  of  that  subordinate  rank,  is  the 
largest  maritime  city  in  the  empire,  and  the 
greatest  retiort  of  the  native  ships  or  junks. 
— FofM  Five  Years  in  China,  p.  10- IK 
6*rr,  Vol,  I,  p.  211,223. 

CHOWAT  KURNAT.  This  fibrous  ma- 
terial, from  the  Baram  riveri  is  supposed  to  be 
from  a  species  of  Artocarpus  ;  its  bark  and 
bark  cloth  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  uf 
1851.— j'^oy/e  Fib.  1%  page  341. 

CHOW  CHOW.    Cam.  Mixed  preserves. 

CHOW  CHOW,  or  Nine  Islands,  in  the 
Canton  river,  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
Macao,  are  a  group  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

CHOWDRI.  A  head  of  a  division,  or  sect, 
or  gang.  In  many  hindu  cities,  the  di£Perent 
clanses  of  the  community  of  every  rank  still 
acknowledge  certxin  of  their  members,  as  their 
hereditary  headsmen  or  provosts.  These  are 
the  Sartavaha  of  the  brahmans,  and  Sirdar 
of  the  mahomedans.  The  Chowdrani  is 
usually  a  woman  overseer. —  Wilson,  Hind, 
Th.     See  Chondlui 

CHOWGUAT.     A  district  in  &  Malabar. 

CHOWHATTIA.  A  head  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Miana  race.  The  Miana  of  Mallia  in  Mncha 
Kanta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  are 
the  real  masters  of  MuUia.  They  have  a 
Thaknr,  but  own  allegiance  only  to  their  own 
Cln»whattia.  The  Miana  are  turbulent,  take 
service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  every 
boundary  fight  a  Miana  or  two  are  killed. 

CHOWLI.     DuK.     Fortnlaca    quadrifida. 

CHOWNREE.  A  swish  or  fly  flapper  made 
of  horse  hair,  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak 
of  Thibet,  or  the  fine  shavings  of  sandal- 
wood, and  used  by  domestics  and  horsekeep- 
ers  to  brush  flies  away.  They  are  sometimes 
made  of  the  stems  of  sweet  smelling  grass.— 
Herklots.    See  Chowr. 

CHOWNSUT  KHUMBEHi  or  Chownsut 
Sutoon,  AS  it  is  commonly  called,  is  quite 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Nizam  ood-deen  Aoleea, 
near  Delhi,  and  is  a  singular  structure.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  composed  of  64  pillars. 
They  are  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  square 
roof  of  the  same  material,  which  occupies  a 
tolerably  wide  aiea.  It  la  a  building  of  great 
purity,  its  pale  aspect  of  white  throughout 
being  interrupted  by  no  other  color.  Tbe 
^  lattice  work  that  surrounds  it  is  of  very  deli* 
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cate  execution  and  well  polished.  Tiiis  build- 
ing seems  to  be  erected  to  the  memory,  if 
not  actually  over  the  remaius,  of  a  celebrated 
poet  and  historian,  Ameer  Khoosroo,  a  native 
of  Saroarca^nd  and  a  prince.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sheikh  Nizam-ood- 
deen  Aoleea,  not  far  from  whose  tomb  this 
building  is  raised. — French's  Tour^page  13. 

CHOWR,  Chamara,  or  Chawri,  Hind.  A 
kind  of  whisk,  made  sometimes  of  peacock's 
feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of  the  yak, 
sometimes  of  the  shavings  of  sandal- wood,  of 
horse  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  away  flies,  musquitoes,  and 
other  insects.  They  are  usually  seen  in  the 
hands  ef  the  attendants  of  the  gods.  The 
chamari  or  chowri  from  the  white  bushy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  cow,  was,  in  ancient  India,  fixed 
on  a  gold  or  ornamental  shaft,  between  the 
ears  of  the  horse,  like  the  plume  of  the  war- 
horse  of  chivalry ;  the  banner  or  banneret, 
with  the  device  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back 
of  the  car ;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  '*  The  wave- 
ing  chowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points 
backwards  motionless  as  a  picture." — Cok- 
maiiy  p.  376. Hindu  Theatre^  Vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

OHOWRA.  A  dynasty  that  ruled  at  An- 
hilpura  in  Quzerat  from  A.  D.  746  to  942, 
when  they  were  dispossessed  by  Mul  Raj,  a 
Solunkhi  lajput.  The  Chowra  dynasty  is 
usually  known  as  the  Saura;  the  natives  of  the 
S.  W.  of  India  change  s.  into  c^ 

CHOWRI.  Tbx.  (Chavadi)  a  caravanserai. 
— IFt/«o». 

CHOWRY,  one  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

CHOY-ROOT.     Chayroot. 

CHOW-YU.     Chin.     Dioscorea  batatas. 

CHOZAN  TARTARS.  These  were  Israel- 
ites professing  the  Jewish  religion  and  practis- 
ing circumcision. 

CHRAN-KOTTA.  Maleal.  Semecarpus 
anacardium. 

CHRIKUTAJA.     Sans.   Connessi    bark. 

CHRIST,  from  the  Greek  word  christos,   The  Army 
equivalent    to     the     Hebrew     and     Arabic    Municipal  Calcutta. 


Arabia  Felix  and  Soootra  on  hiswif  told^ 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  abont  A.  D.  > 
^nd  it  is  said  that  the  mdiments  of  the  t^p\ 
of  the  cross  were  first  implanted  imoDgtf  bs 
Himyarites,   by  St,  Bartholomew.    Itiiii* 
recorded  that  St.  Paiitenns  was  aentbjiv 
metrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  tn  pmci 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  be  foutd  tnctt 
St.   Bartholomew;  amongst  othara,  a eopj : 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  writtea  in  the  fle&R« 
character,  which  he  brought  away  vitji  I: 
to  'Alexandria.    In  the  reign  of  Tobba  vh.  . 
Hassan,  from  A.  D.  297  to  A.  D.  320,  Cir.v 
ianity  became  more  generally  known  ioAuai 
and  extended  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  pes|>.% 
though    surrounded    by     ^iahomedan  u: 
Pagan  tribes,  continue  Christians  till  the  ^ 
sent  day.  Subsequently,  in  A.  D.  326,  Yrmst- 
tins  was  elected  by  Athauaslns,  Bitbop  c 
the  Indians,    where  he  contribated  aci:) 
the  propagation  i>f  the  christian  reli^  .^> 
whether  Arabia  ur  Abyssinia  was  the «fr««: 
his  labours,  is  disputed.     In  A  D.  341 11^ 
ophilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Din,  obtaifiid;w 
mission   to    build    churches  inYemfa,'3: 
of  which  was  erected  in  Aden.-"{/^^tM' 
St.  Thomas  and  Bartholomew  are  said  otr* 
dition   to   have  preached   in  the  Eut:  ^* 
Thomas  in  India,  where  he  is  belieredt)  hrn 
become  a  martyr  near  Madras,  at  the  L^j 
Mount,  half  way  between  St.  Thom^  cr  )l} 
lapoor  and  St.  Thomas'  Mount  CoibuL 
dicopleusteji,  who  travelled  in  India  A.D.    . 
and  afterwards  became  a  monk»  mentioii  Us 
presence  of  christians. 

Alfred  the  Qreat,  in  A.  D.883,iatSift.if:: 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  christians  at  3iv> 
pur.  {James  A.  SL  John  History  of  tkt  I  • 
Conquests  oj  England,) 

The  estimated  numben  of   duiitiitf 
India  in   186S,  is  a  million  and  a  qiurr 
In  China  about  800,000. 


*'  Massiha,"  from  Mas'h,  anoiuted.  The  Christ 
is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  called  Jesu.^  and  Jesus 
Christ,  also  the  Messiah.  The  mahomedans 
designate  him  Isa  Masiba,  Jesus  the  anointed, 
also  designate  him  Buh  ullah,  the  spirit  of  God, 
as  Moses  is  known  as  the  £^am  ullah,  the 
Speaker  with  God,  and  Abraham  as  the  Khalil 
nllah,  or  Friend  of  God. 

CHRISTIANS  in  British  India,  are  in  many 
Beets,  and  of  many  races,  but  there  have  been 
converts  to  this  creed  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  christian  era.  Arabia  seems  to  have 
early  adopted  the  christian  faith.  The  Eastern 
Churches  believe  that  St  Thomas  preached  in 
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dated  to  amotmt  to  936,419,  over  whom  are 
114  priests,  and  18  Vicar  Apostolics.  There 
re  414,096  chridtians  in  the  south  of  the 
eninsula.  In  Travancore,  in  the  London 
(issioD,  22.688,  Church  Mission  6,549,  Ro- 
lanists,  230,000.  Many  of  the  Garo  and 
[hassya  have  been  won  over.  The  Gond  in 
entral  India  have  become  moved  by  christian 
tiijsionaries.  Of  the  Kol,  12,000  have  be- 
)me  christians,  and  the  four  millions  of 
)original  tribes  are  supposed  by  Colonel 
^altMii  to  be  likely  to  be  moved  in  a  few 
meratioDs.  There  were  in  1867»  in  the 
enasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu  Provinces, 
K)ut  17,000  native  communicants,  chiefly 
area.  Further  east  in  China)  a  great  politi- 
1  aud  religious  movement  occurred  about 
e  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
bich  many  Chinese  adopted  a  belief  in 
e  Lord  of  Heaven.  In  British  India, 
tnng8t  the  hindoo  raceH)  the  educational 
brts  of  the  British  lodisn  Grovernment 
ire  on  the  largest  scale,  but  Christianity 
s  not,  hitherto,  much  benefited  by  them. 
leir  over  education  has  unspiritualized  the 
ocational  effbrta  of  missionaries,  and  crea- 
1  a  desire  for  mere  worldly  advancement, 
lich  has  killed  in  some  hopeful  cases  the 
)er  life.  Throaghout  the  south  and  east 
Asia,  there  may  not,  in  the  latter  third  of 
)  nineteenth  century,  be  four  millions  of 
istians,  amongst  about  six  hundred  mil- 
Qs  of  buddhist  hiiidus,  mahomedans  aud 
imanista.  And  these  three  millions  are  of 
ivy  race  and  scattered  in  small  parties. 
OURISTIE,  Dr.  Tumbull,  of  the  Madras 
dical  Service,  who  gave  the  first  account 
porcelain  clay  at  Mangalore,  in  Bl.  As. 
ins,  1841,  vol.  X.  part  2,  967.  Also  wrote 
the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Sou- 
rn  Mahratta  Country,  J/a<i  Lit.  Irani. 
./r.  135f  452,  which  was  reprinted  from 
in.  Phil,  Jl.  luatructiocis  for  meteoro- 
ists ;  Observations  on  and  plan  for,  new 
truments.  Ibid,  vol.  II.  41.  70.  Obaerva- 
IS  on  the  Geology  of  the  Hyderabad  oouu- 
Ibid,  1827,  79.  See  Memoir  of,  in  Edin. 
1.  Jl.  vol.  XV,  165.  and  Biographical 
ice  of,  in  Mad.  Lit  Trans,  vol.  XV.  150. 
9r.  BuUt*$  GoMogw. 
:?HRIST1E,  Colonel  John,  a  disiingnish- 
ioldier  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  gave  his 
!e  to  Christie*8  horse.  He  entered  the 
'ice  in  1823,  attained  the  rank  of  Co- 
^1  in  1864,  in  1856  was  appointed  Aid- 
lamp  to  the  Queen,  in  1857  and  1858 
commanded  the  Dinapore  Division  of 
Army  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  the 
radea  at  Barradcpore  and  Berhampore. 
f  officers  have  seen  more  oontinnons  ser- 
in the  field.    In  1826,  he  served  at  the 
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seige  and  capture  of  Bhnrtpore,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal.  He  served  under  Lord 
Keane  and  General  Nott  in  the  two  Afghan 
campaigns,  in  the  command  of  the  Ist  Caval- 
ry of  Bhah  Shooja's  horse,  which  he  himself 
had  raised.  He  was  present  at  the  occopa- 
tion  of  Larkhana,  Candahar,  and  pursuit  of 
the  sirdars  of  Candahar.  He  was  present 
also  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Ghuzni  and 
the  capture  of  Kabul  in  1839,  and  received  a 
medal  and  the  3rd  class  Durani  Order,  and 
in  1840,  accompanied  Major  Outram  in  pur- 
suit of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  across  the  Hin- 
du Kosh  to  Bamean.  He  subsequently 
served  with  the  Candahar  Force  under 
General  Nott,  and  commanded  the  Cavalry 
on  the  28th  August  1842)  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Rear  Guard 
at  Karez-i-Osman  Khan.  He  was  present 
also  in  the  action  at  Gwiue,  when  he  captured 
one  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  was  an  actor  in 
all  the  subsequent  operations  leading  to 
the  re- occupation  of  Ghuzni  and  Kabul : 
the  storm  and  capture  of  Istalif,  for 
which  he  received  a  medal,  and  in  the 
retirement  from  Afghanbtan  through  the 
Khoad,  Kabul  and  Kybur  passes.  He  was 
present  also  in  the  Gwalior  campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Funiar,  for  which  he  received 
a  Bronze  Star.  He  served,  also,  vith  the 
Army  of  the  Sutlej,  and  was  present  at  the 
actions  of  Mudki,  Ferozshahr  and  Sabraon, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal,  two  clasps,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major.  He 
subsequently  served  throughout  the  Fuigab 
campaign,  including  the  passage  of  theChenab, 
the  batdes  of  Chilianwala  and  Guzerat,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans 
by  the  force  under  Major  General  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  leceiving  a  medal,  clasp  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  It  was  thus  seen  that 
he  had  a  continuous  field  service  of  21  years, 
during  which  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  four  campaigns  for  a  period  of  17 
years,  embracing  an  era,  wherein  took  place 
the  most  important  military  events  reoorded 
in  Indian  history.  In  the  amount  of  service 
and  the  efficient  and  creditable  performanoe 
of  his  duty,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  sol- 
dier of  the  day.  He  was  unrivalled  in  his 
tact  and  management  of  the  native  oavalry 
under  his  command,  and  no  regiment  of 
cavalry,  regular  or  irregular,  excelled  his  sol- 
diers in  discipline,  and  by  few  was  it  equalled. 
As  the  crowning  triumphs  of  this  soldier,  dis- 
tinguished through  a  long  career*  by  his 
power  to  ooutiol  and  bend  to  his  views  the 
various  races  who  serve  in  oar  ranks  in  the 
Empire  of  India,  wheut  in  18^9,  discontent 
and  the  mutinons  spirit  occurred  among  the 
European  soldiery,  Colonel  Christie  was  em* 
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ployed   to  bring  them  in  order  at   Berhain- 
pore. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER.  Eng.  Chry- 
santhemum indicum.  The  common  Gool  Da- 
wadee,  of  which  several  varieties  grow  all 
over  India. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  South  of  Java, 
is  of  a  square  form,  about  nine  miles  each 
way.  The  body  of  the  island  is  in  Lat.  10* 
34'  South.  Long.  lOo''  33'  East 

CHRISTOLEA  CRASSIFOLIA.  Tlie 
Shangsho  of  Ladak,  grvjws  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  in  Ladak  ;  is  browsed  by  gitats, 
but  little  by  the  yak. 

CHRISTOPHER,  Captain  W.  of  the  In- 
dian Navy,  died  from  a  cannon-shot,  received 
before  Mooltan  in  1849.  Author  of  Memoir 
of  the  Maldive  Islands,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Transo 
reprint^  Vol.  I,  54.  Account  of  Adam's  bridge 
and  Ramiseram  temple,  in  Ceylon  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  .1844-1846,  Vol.  VII,  130.  Account 
of  B'aine's  river  and  the  adjoining  country. 
Ibid,  Vol.  VI,  375.  On  a  voyage  np  the 
Indus  and  Sutlej.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  144. 
Journal  of  ascent  up  tlie  river  Chenab.  Ibid, 
236.— &e  Z>r.  BuUis  Catalogue. 

CHROME  IRON  ORE,  or  chromate  of 
iron,  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chrome  with 
protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  met  with  massive,  and 
in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found 
in  Unst  in  Shetland,  France,  Baltimore  in 
America,  and  the  Salem  district  in  the  Madms 
Presidency. At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
a  very  fine  sample  of  chrome  ore  weighing 
about  5  cwt.  WHS  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fisher  of 
Salem.  The  ore  lias  been  so  largely  exported 
to  England  as  to  have  lowered  the  commercial 
value  of  the  mineral.  Very  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1859,  from  Salem,  Vizianagrum  and 
Bangalore,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  b^en  done 
in  India,  to  turn  this  mineral  to  useful  ac- 
count on  a  large  scale  from  the  want  of 
proper  Hp)>liance8.  The  consumption  of  this  j 
substance  in  Europe  is  in  the  manufacture ' 
of  bichromate  of  potash  for  dyes,  the  chrome- 
atesof  lead  for  painting,  and  chromic  acid  for 
coloring  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass.  The 
supply  of  Chrome  Ore  in  Salem  is  said  to  be 
abundant,  bnt  the  raw  material  will  not  pay 
expense  of  freight.  The  chrome  ores  used  in 
England  are  obtained  from  theSbetland  island 
and  Styria  where  they  are  abundant,  and  as 
the  quantity  required  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  not  large,  the  raw  ores  of  India  could 
never  be  brought  into  the  English  market 
BO  as  to  prove  remunerativa — AT.  E, «/.  R, 

CHRONOLOGICAL  EPOCHS  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Epochs  of  anbsequent  events 
referred  ta  A.D.  0.  complete. 
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Reform  of  the  Calendar  in  Eos^aiid,  29th 

March  1752 
Gregorian  reformatioD  of  the  Calendar, 

4th  October  1582 
^ra  of  Dioclesian  or  of  the  Martyn, 

year  begioa  29th  August 
ludian  ^ra  of  SalivahaDa^  begioa  with 
the  Hiiidu  Solar  year... 
Indictiou 

Epoch  of  the  Indian  Cycle  of  90  yean  or  Gr»- 
hapariTrithi,  begins  with  the  Hiodu  Solar 

Iberian  or  Spanish,  its  year  begins  with  the 
Julian  year.. 

Oesarian  of  Antioch,  year  begins  in  August... 

Indian  ^ra  of  Vioramariitya,  begius  with  the 
Hindu  LuLi-Solar  year... 

2ad  of  the  Seleiicidce,  year  b^ns  1st  Sep- 
tember, but  according  to  the  Arabs  1st 
October... 

i£Sra  of  Kabonassaar,  began  26th  Febniary... 

Building  of  Romey  or  R«iuan  JExtk 

01ympi«id«,  year  begins  1st  July 

Indian  iGra  of  Para>iuran]a,  begins  7th  Au- 
gust .1537  of  the  Julian  period 

ludian  uRra  of  the  Caliyug,  begins  Friday 
leth  February  1612,  Julian  period 

For  Epoch*  Wart  CkruL 
f  £ipoch  of  Creation  according  to  Port 
Royal  writers 
Epoch   of  Creation  according  to  Hut* 
ton,  (authority  or    calculation  not 
o  —  I      known.) 
""'o  I  Julian  period  ..• 

Ecclesiastical  of  Antioch 
.£ra  of  Alexandria 

^ra  of  Constantinople,  begintOivil  1st 
Sept.,  Eoclesiaatical  SIrt  Maroh    ... 

Fw  Epockt  after  CkrUL 
Year  of  Chriat  complete,  acoording  to  Biony- 
aius  Ezignus. . 

The  only  cycle  in  use  among  the  Tor- 
anian  races,  in  old  India  and  Thibet,  «n 
that  of  60  yean,  and  in  tlie  form  12  xi- 
In  the  Chaldee  chronology,  a  cycle  oi 
60  X  10  years  was  employed  (10  Sossi  be- 
ing equivalent  to  one  Saros.)  audJoaepbiu 
styled  the  Epoch  of  600  years  which  grev 
out  of  it,  the  great  patriarchal  year.  Tb« 
earliest  Chinese  chronology  rests  npoo  a  coo- 
ventional  basis  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  li- 
miting the  lunar  year  of  a  cycle  of  600  y^ 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  Nortkera 
Asia  aud  the  Chaldeans  and  probably  (tf  it 
is  also  met  with  in  India)  to  the  Bactiu^ 
also  :  this  basis  is  historical.  The  coniaa- 
nication  took  place  before  the  Chaldeesifi- 
vented  the  cycle  of  600  years.  The  Chifie^ 
observation  is  based  upon  the  use  of  ^ 
Babylonian.  (Eufuen,)  The  beginning  i&<i 
end  uf  the  day  has  varied*  Among  the  Greeb 
and  Etruscans  the  day  began  at  nooc,  smosg 
the  Romans  as  with  British  at  miduigt)^ 
among  the  Persians  at  sunrise,  but  among  tii« 
Jews  and  Egj'ptians,  as  now  with  bindof, 
mahomedans  aud  parsees.  it  began  at  sao^- 
^Sharp^s  Hiitary  o/  Effjfpt,  Vd,  /,  ^  58. 
Captain  Edward  FFarren's  kola  Satiiahitt^' 
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fi's  £g^pf-  Servius  in  jEneid,    V,  738.  \  ed    mandarin. — Sng.     Cyc.      page 
is  Chapter  I.  For  line's  Tea  Districts,  p,   125. 


insen 

enesis 

CHRYSANTHKMU.\f   a  genus  of  plants 

longing   tti  tbe  natural   order    Compositce 

d  the  aub-urder  Corymbiferce  or  Asieiaceas, 

e  species  are  very  numerous  in  the  tem- 

rate  parts  of  tbe  eurtb. — Eng,  Cgc,  page 

58. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERUVIANUM 

'HH  C'lutinualiy   towards  tlie   sun.     As   a 

leral  rule,   however,   all  plants    turn   to- 

rds   the   sun.     Hypocbseris   radicata  and 

Mfgia    autuuinalis    are   seen    in   meadows 

umg  towards  the  sun,   and   species  of  Me- 

tipyruiQ  and   Narcissus  turn   similarly. — 

iuslow  Oil  Light, 

UUKYSANTHEMUM      ROXBUttaFlII. 

;8F. 

scnecioidM,  Dun. 

ti  icaria  (ileracea,  Buck. 
bioiiid  Koxbur- 
liii,  Cass, 


1052. 


Pyre  thrum  Indi- 

cuiii .  Bifxb. 

Piiianlia  Ruxbur- 

L(£Siion. 


ghii. 


ristmas  flower,      Evo. 
I  DAwadi,  Hind. 

idi,  „ 


Cbamanti,  Tbl. 

Bagaur  of  Chxnab. 

Kalxaug  of  Ladak. 

rhe  name  is  from  two  Qreek  words,  cbry- 
gojd,  and  aiithos,  flower.  Thti  plants  com- 
uce  flowering  generally  in  November,  and 
itinue  fur  several  months.  Tbe  colours  are 
stly  yellow,  orange,  and  a  purplish  colour 
ced  with  white.  Tbe  beautiful  v  el  low 
G;rant  flowers  of  this  plant,  are  made  into 
lands,  and  offered  at  tbe  shrines  of  Visbnoo 
i  Siva.  If  jb^rown  in  pots  they  require  a 
d  rich  soil,  to  which  pounded  bricks  should 
added,  and  a  little  lime  to  prefprve  the 
Age  from  mildew,  to  which  they  are 
ject.  They  are  commonly  cultivated  in 
liens  in  the  plains  of  India,  in  Kaslimeer, 
per  Chenab  to  9,200  feet,  and  in  Ladak  at 
30O  feet.  Masson  mentions  a  chrysantbe- 
(u  at  Kabul. — Ainsite.  Dr,  J,L,  Stewart 
Flowers. 

JHRYSANTHRMUM  SINENSE  is  ex- 
lively  cultivated  in  European  gardens  and 
the  Chinese  gardener's  favourite  winter 
er,  although  it  is  generally  past  its  full 
aty  at  the  Chinese  new  year.  There  is  no 
iT  plant  which  he  takes  so  much  pains  with 
rhich  he  cultivates  so  well.  His  camellias, 
eas,  and  roses  are  well  grownand  well  bloom- 
but  in  all  these,  the  people  of  Britain 
d  him.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  chry- 
hemum,  however,  he  stands  unrivalled. 
Jhina,  as  in  England,  the  chrysanthemum 
era  during  tbe  winter  months.  When  in 
m,  it  is  in  great  request  among  the  people, 
is  used  in  the  decoration  of  court-yards, 
I,  and  temples.  It  is  every  body's  plant, 
blooms  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly 
lese  cottager  as  in  that  of  the  red-button- 
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CHRYSE.  ''The  gold-land"  of  the 
Periplus  is  apparently  Pegu  and  thereabouts* 
the  iSuvarna  Bhunii  or  Golden  Land  of  the 
old  Indian  buddhiats.  Sonaparauta,  a  term  of 
like  meaning,  is  still  tbe  sacred  or  classical 
term  for  tbe  central  territories  of  Ava. — 
Pen  plus  of  tlu  Erythrosansea*  YuU  Cat^iay, 
I.,  p,  cxiv. 

CHRYSOBALANUS  ICACO.  Rosacea. 
This  the  cocoa-palm  tree  of  the  West  ludies, 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  Imlia. 

CHRY50BEKYL.  See  Beryl.  C.  Oorundum. 
Gom. 

C  li  R YSOLITE.    See  Gem. 

CHRY80MITRIS  SPIN  US.  Carduelis 
spinus. '  Siskin.'  of  Euro|)e«  ^>iberia,  Japan  ;  is 
a  winter  visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding 
in'  the  far  north. 

CARYSOPHYLLUM    ACUMINATUM. 

Habr, 


Hali  mars. 
Star  npple. 
Pita-kara. 


Can. 
Eno. 

HWD. 


Tursee  phal. 
Tanee. 


»t 


This  tree,  one  of  the  Sapotaceae,  grows  to  a 
large  size,  thirty  feet  or  more.  In  Cauara  and 
Sunda,  it  in  very  couiuion  in  the  jungles  near 
the  ghats  above, particularly  to  the  south,  and 
reaches  a  great  height.  Dr.  Gibson  heard  of  it 
as  existing  in  some  of  the  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Southern  Konkan,  but  had  never  seen  it  ex- 
cept in  the  Upper  Canara  and  Snnda  forests 
where  it  is  rather  common.  There  are  some 
trees  in  the  Residency  garden  at  Hyderabad. 
The  wood  seems  straight  and  good,  but  the 
tree  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  gutta*per- 
cha-like  incrustation  common  on  the  fruit. 
Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  crab-apple, 
ripens  in  October  and  is  edible. — Dr,  Gibson^ 
Dr.  Riddell. 

CHKYSOPHYLLUM  ROXBURGHIL  G. 

Don, 

C.  aciixninatiini,  Roxh,   Fl  |  Lawooloo-gaaa,  Sivoh. 
/nd.,  p.  845.  I 

Not  uncommon   in  the  warmer  parts  of  tbe 
island  of  Ceylon.— TAw.  Kn.  FL  Zeyl,  III.  p. 

174. 
CHRYSOPOGON  ACICULARIS.    Host. 


Andropogon  acioulariB.iIett. 

Roxb,  Rhtede, 
Gnung-inyeet,  BURM. 

Spear  grawi.  Emo. 

Needle-like   andro- 


pogoo, 
Chura  Kaota. 


HI^D. 


Rhapbia  trivalvia. 

Lour, 
Soorwala.  HiNi>. 

Lampa.  „ 

Shunini.  Sans. 

Katl  chettu,  alto 
Katie  gaddt.  Tel. 

Abundant  in  barren  land,  troublesome  to 
the  feet  of  those  who  walk  among  it,  eaten 
by  cattle  when  other  grass  is  not  to  be  bad. 
The  common  names  of  this  variety  are 
''  lampa"  and  *'  chora-kanto."  A  longer 
▼ariety,  known  solely  as  **  soorwnP'  is  an  ex- 
cellent grass  for  cattle.  C  aciculnris  is  the 
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CHUCHO. 


CHUKHA. 


most  common  grass  on  tbe  Tenasserim  <;oatft ; 
its  seeds  stick  in  the  stockings,  and  produce  a 
disagreeable  itching. — Mason.  GenL  Med, 
Tap.  p.  176. 


CHUCKLER.  Anolo-Tam.  From  Tv 
mul  chakiii|  a  shoe-coaker,  a  worker  iu  lea- 
ther. 

CHUCKOONDA.     Betavulgaris;  Com- 


CHRYSOPBASE.  From  chrusos,  golden  or  mon  bett. 
beautiful,  aud  urastai,  leek,    is  a  rare  pale  ap*!      CHUCKRALLA.     A  district  in  the  Pan- 
pie-green  calcedony,  wbicit  owes  its  colour  to  jab  which  yields  *ruhL 
the  presence  of  the  metal  nickel.    It  is  f(»uudi      CUUCKLiANKETUM,  also  called  Moodr& 
iu  many  parts  of  ludia,  in  upper  Silesia   and  '  Dbaranuni,  amongst   Vaisbnava  bindus,  tlie 
Vermont.  I  rite  of  stamping  with  a  bot  iron,  tbe  emblem 

CHRYSOrXILUS..    Green   wood-peckers. !  of  Vishnu  on  the  arm  of  a  Vaisbnava  lad  or 
See  Picidae.  I  man.     It  is  equivalent  to  the   confirmatioQ  of 

CHRYSORRHCEA,  or  "  Golden  Stream'*  of  •  episcopal  christians, 
the  ancient  geographers,  is  the  Barrada  river       CHUDRON  OH  AND  ANA,  also  Malayaja. 
of  Damascus,  which,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  Sans.     Sandalwood, 
the  cleft  in  the  mountains,    is   immediately       CHUDRA  KANTA  KARI.    Bino.  &»!»- 


divided  into  three  smaller  course:i.  Tbe 
largest,  which  is  tbe  middle  one,  runs  directly 
to  the  city,  and  is  there  distributed  to  tbe 
diifereut  public  fountains,  bntbs,  and  cisterns,  i 
whilst  tbe  other  two  branching  off  right  and  \ 
left,  contribute  mainly  to  tbe  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  adorns  the  environs.  Soutb- 
etist  of  tbe  city  their  scattered  waters  unite 
again  into  one  channel,  aud  after  flowing  to- 
wards the  eastern    hills    for    two    or    three 


num  Jacquiniy   Witld, 

CHUEN-SEE,  taking  of,  7th  Jannaryl841. 
CHUGHAR,  of  Kohat,  moist,  cool  lani 
CHUGU.     Hind.     Plectranthus  rugosoi 
CIIUHA.     Hind.  A  rat.    Kanka-Chaba. 

''  Tbe   large-eared  rat''  of  Kaghan,   the  mir- 

mot  or  Arctomys. 

CHUHA,  a  people  occupying  a  district  ol 

same  name,    on   tbe   river    Hub,  which  WU 

into  the  nea  at  Cape  Mouze.     They  are  sud 


hours,  are  finally  lost  in  a  marsh  which,  from  \  to  be  of  Sumrah  or  of  Brahui  origin. 


one  side  view,  appears  like  a  small  lake. 
Well  may  Damascus  be  calUd  El  Sliam-i- 
Shereef,  the  noble  and  beautiful.'' — liobin- 
moh's  Travels,  VoLIL^p,  115. 

CHU,  or  Gbu-ma,  or  Tchou-ma.  Chin. 
Boebroeria  nivea.     China-grass. 

CHU.  Hind.  Euphorbia  royleana,  Guugi- 
Chu,  is  a  species  of  Euphorbia. 

CHUA.     Hind.  Eosa  Webbiaua. 

CHU  A  in  Kulu,  an  amaranth  cultivated 
for  its  grain. 

CHUAL.  Hind.  Stapbylea  cmodi,  also 
Euonymus  fimbricata. 

CHUBIRI.     Mal.  Chillies.  | 

CHUBREI.  Hind.  Dactyloctenium 
iEgyptiacum,  also  Eleusiue  flag«llifera. 

CHUBRUNG-NATH.  Doomues  is  tbe 
pass  from  this  place  to  Badrinath.  See  Kuu- 
awer. 

GHUCH.     Hind.    Juniperus   communis. 

CHUCH.  a  valley  near  Attook  nn  tbe 
Indus,  where  gold  is  waslied. 

CHUCH.  TuaK.  A  thorny  shrub  in 
Balkh,  urazed  by  camels. 

CHUCH ELEERA  of  the  Punjab,  is  a 
mixture  of  dye  lichens  employed  for  dyeing, 
contains  Parmelia  kamtschadalis^  Parmelia 
perlata,  and  its  variety  sorediata,  U»nea  flo- 
rida,  Ramalina  calicaris  and  fragments  of  Pby- 
aioa  leucomela.     See  Borrera  ;  Chulchilhera. 

CHUCHI.  Hind.  Polygonum  polysta- 
chyum,  also  Rheum  emodi. 

CHUCHO^  leaves  used  by  the  Jakun  for 
thatch. 
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CHUHAUA.     Hind.    Apricot. 

CHUHA  R A.     Hind.    Phoenix  dactylifea 

CHUH-HWANG.     Chik.  Tabasheer. 

CHUHRA.  Hind.  The  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  village  servsnts,  tlie  same  utiie 
Bhnngi.  Halal-kbor-Mehtar,  ±c. — IFi/ion. 

CHUI.     Bkng.     Piper  cbaba. 

CHUI.  Tbe  province  of  Hi  embnees 
Dzungaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan. 

CHUI,  of  Chamba  and  Pangi,  Pyrus  milui, 
apple  tree. 

Hind.     Juniperus  coo- 


CHUI  SHUPA. 
>  munis. 


Fraxinus 


[«DtL0IJ>* 


CHUJ.    Hind. 
loides. 

CHUK.     Hind.     A    planUtion   reterrt 

See  Rakh. 

CHUKA.  Guz. 

CHUKA.  Mal. 

CHUKA.  Hind. 


Rice, 

Vinegar.  Acetic  adi 
2Sida  cordifolia. 


CHUKAIKA,  AMBASHTA,  AMlLKi 
Sans.     Oxalis  comiculata. 

CHUKA  KE  BINJ.  Rumex  acettfit 
SorreL  The  seed  is  considered  cooling  »»i 
astringent.  It  is  cultivated  in  Ajmeer.—^rO* 
Med.    Top.  p.  130. 

CHUKAN  PALLAS.     Tam.    Biyow*. 

CHUKA "  TIPUTTI.  Beng.  Oxilii 
comiculata. 

CHUKA-ZUM.  A  chain  bridge  siTetclied 
over  the  Tehintcbieu  river,  a  short  disUnc* 
above  the  castle  of  Chuka.— TWiwr'j  ^wMJ 
p.  54. 

CHUKHA.     Hind.    Oxalis  comicoUtJ. 
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CUE-KIANG,  or  Pearl  River,  dls- 
nbo<yues  after  a  course  of  600  miles  in 
ngtb.  As  it  passes  Canton,  it  divides  into 
ro  branches,  which,  embracing  the  island  of 
onan  and  the  Flat  islands,  re  unite  below 
e  Flat  islands  to  form  the  true  Pearl  river, 
liieh  flows  on  in  a  broad  stream,  receives 
loy  t^iblI^aries,  and  finally   empties  itself 

many  mouths  into  the  sea,  below  the 
»^ue  Forts.  It  drains  150,000  square 
lea.  The  channels  are  narrow,  bat  most 
tbem  are  navigable  by  boat%  to  all  the  large 
tn^  in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and 
ansfsi. 

CHUKILI.     Tak.    a    shoe-maker.    See 
amar,  Chuckler. 

CHUKKADUMPA,      Tbl.      Habenaria 
typhvlia,  Spreng, 
DHUKKA  KADA.     Bigelowia  lasiocarpa, 

<6.  A. 
:3HUKKAKURA.    Tbl.  Rumex  vesica- 

8,  L 

:HUKKALI      CIIETTU.     Epicarpums 
oosft,  R, 

3HUKKAR,  a  Sikh  weapon,  resembling  a 
Ht  in   size  and  shape,  thrown  fn>ni   the 
:cr  with  a  rotatory  motion. — Herklots. 
:HUKMAK.     Gu2.  Hind.   Flints;  pro- 
ly  chiiqmaq. 

)HUKMA,  a  race  occupying   the  Toonia, 
m  mahals,  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills  of  the 
ttagong  district,  along  with   Mug,  Reang 
Tipperah  races,  all  more  or  less  nomadic. 
)e  one  of  these  races  till  lately  performed 
tan  sacrifices   annually,   and  in   the  year 
2,  several  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacri- 
g.     'J 'he  place  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared  I 
rict  in  the  jungle  and  staked  round  with 
hoos  about  six  feet  high.     The  sacrificial 
was  a   ^  Phula  bans/'  bamboo,  scraped 
'tripped    at    the    edges,    the  hanging 
>s  giving   a   rude   notion   of  ornament, 
ing  the    celebration  of  these    sacrifices 
Agartollah,  a  gun   is  fired  every  evening 
inset,  wlien  every   person  hurries  to  his 

tiUKRL     Hind.    Rheum     emodi,  also 
almatura. 

fiUKRI.    See  Kabul. 
aUKOTARA.     Hind.     Duk,     Citrus 
mana. 

lUKRA.      Saks.     A     round    weapon, 
ebnk,  to  return  a  blow,  to  rebound. 
lUKUDDI      PAITA.       Tel.     Cassia 
If  Linn, 
iUKULMORA.    Can.    Acacia  elata, 


lULA-     Hind.    Eupfaorbis   Royleana. 
lULAy  a  fire  grate,  made    of    mud    or 
fv..  a  fireplace,  a  hearthi  and  equivalent  to 
hearth"  of  the  English,  as  a  home.  A  na- 
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'  tive  of  India  wishing  to  express   his   poverty 

'  would  say  there  was  no  fire  in  the  hearth   or 

to  indicate  the  number  of  his  divided  family 

would    observe     that    three    fireplaces    are 

burnine. 

CHULA  or  Chulah.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Taga  in  Bap;bpat. 

CHULAI.  Hind.  Spinacia  tetrandra  ;  also 
Amarantus  poly ^am us,   Linn. 

C HULAS,  'i'here  are  intermixed  races  in 
the  Bunnu  valley  and  may  be  noticed  the 
Durdu  in  Giljet  and  Chulas. 

CHULCHILHERA,  alichen  of  the  Hima- 
lay  a,  the  Borrera  ashneh  of  Royle  ;  with 
ammonia  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colour- 
ing matter,  and  is  used  accordingly  as 
a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  examined 
this  and  several  other  Indian  lichens, '  but 
without  success  iu  the  production  of  any 
valuable  colour. — O'Shaughnessy,  page  672. 

CHULI.  A  whirlpool :  m  the  stream  of  the 
Chumbul  near  Berolli,  the  whirlpools  and 
eddiea  have  given  a  sacred  character  to  it, 
like  the  Nerbudda,  at  the  whirlpools  of  the 
great  god  Chuli  Mahetwar,  A  multitude  of 
round  stones  are  taken  out  of  these 
vorticen,  when  they  have  been  rounded  by 
attrition  into  a  perfectly  orbicular  form,  are 
consecrated^  and  smeared  with  red  lead,  and 
are  then  called  Bbyru,  the  god  of  war,  the 
eldest  son  of  Siva.  Those  of  the  round  stones 
of  the  Nerbndda  whirlpools  are  called  Ban- 
Lang  or  whirlpool  lingam,  and  *'  Rori**  at  the 
temple  of  Berolli.  See  Binlang.  Todi  Travels, 

CMULL  Hind.  Prunus  Armeniaca, 
also  Prnnua  padus,  also  Purslane. 

CHULI.  Bkno.  Hind.  Yillarsia  Indica, 
Vent, 

CHULA.  A  name  given  to  mahomedana 
in  Malabar. —  Wilson. 

CHULTA,  amongst  the  Malays,  a  native 
of  Western  India.  The  Chulia  and  Kling  com- 
prehend the  traders  and  settlers,  both  mahome- 
dana and  hindus,  from  the  Coromandel  coast. 
These  names  have  been  given  to  tbem  by  the 
Malays  fcom  the  earlieat  times  of  the  ancient 
commercial  intercourse  subsisting  between  thia 
part  of  Asia  and  India.  Kling  is  a  corruption 
from  Teling  or  Telinga ;  Chulia  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Chola  kingdom  of  the 
peninsula. — NewholiVs  British  Settlements^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  8. 

CHULU.  HiNP.  of  Himalaya,  Armeniaca 
vulgaris,  Lam,  ;  the  Apricot, 

CHUM.  Hikd.  Euphorbia  Royleana; 
also  Morns  serrata;  also,  Frazinus  xan- 
thoxylloides. 

CHUMANG,  a  low  or  ontoaat  race  in  the 
non-Bhot  districts  of  Kanawar,  with  dark 
skins.    The  people   of  the  lower  bills  call 
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them  Koli,  and  the  Rampur  people,  Ciiumar. .     CHUMARA.  See  Chatdeo. 
They  till  the  soil  and  weave.  CHUM AYAN,  a  dass  of  Oojin,  V3af%, 

CHUMAR.     A    scattered  race  in  India.  i"g  ^^Ive   villages  in  Panipot  Bingw^ 
They  are  said  on  the  authority  of  the  Padma,   '^^JVt^ti         n  i       •  • 

Varaha,  and  Brahmavaivartta  Puranas,  to  be  SSirfJo^*  ^^^V  -^'**'"«!*  ■"""^ 
descended  from  a  mnllah  or  boatman,  and  a  SStt?; «  *  ^^3^!"  Kohirtiis. 
Chiindal  woman.  The  Chumar  race  is  generally  .  CHUM  B  A-GUDDEL.  a  raw  who  ^t. 
snid  to  be  subdivided  into  seven  classes.  Jatooa  ^^  ^"®  Chumba  hiJIs,  m  tlie  Hiniikyi.  T:/» 
Kaean,  Kooril,  Jyswara.  Jhoosea,  Azimgurhea,  ff/  ^^^y  *'«  Rajputs  luid  of  theg!l*Jl^.. 
or  Birherea,  and  Koree  or  Korchumra.  These  I  V'«y  «r«  somewhat  short,  bat  stron;  p 
seven  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  <^  ««"'y  »»  ^"^ir  habiUi.  They  are  «htf?  r 
The  Jatooa  are  chief  in  tlie  North- West.  I  **^*«  ^  *"JP«>s«  O"  ^»»0'»'  leas  knowiMgw- 
The    Delhi    Territory,    Rohilcund,  and   the^^«'*8-     Most  of  the  wiwh  finden  aft  «i  • 


Upper,  and  part  of  Central  Doab  are  their 
seats.  The  Kaean  are  in  Bundelcund  and 
Saugor.  The  Kooril  occupy  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  Central  and  Lower  Doab.  The 
Jyswara  meet  them  in  the  ne]ghl)ourhood  of 
Allahabad,  and  extend  through  Jounpoor, 
Mirzapoor  and  Benares,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydpoor  Bhitree,  where  they  are  met 
by  the  Jhoosea,  who  occupy  Ghazeepoor  and 
Behar.  The  Azimgurhea  have  their  seats 
in  Aziragurh  and  Guruckpodr ;  and  the 
Koree  or  Korchumra  in  Oudh.  The  last 
are  generally  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
weaving. 

Other  names  are  mentioned  besides  these 
seven  as  the  Jatlote  of  Rohilcund  ;  the  Ahur- 
war,  Sukurwar  and  Dohur,  of  Central  Duab  ; 
but  as  these  latter  avow  some  conneclion 
with  the  Kooril,  they  may  perhaps  be 
included  in  that  tribe.  In  Behar  we  meet 
also  with  sub-divisions  of  Gureya,  Magahi, 
Duksliinia,  Canonjea  as  well  us  the  Jhoosea 
and  Jyswara  abovementioned ;  all  tending  to 
show  that  the  division  into  seven  clans  is 
imaginary. 

The  Doliur  are  mentioned  in  "  Steele's 
Summary,*'  p.  128,  as  existing  in  the  Decan 
alon<^  with  Kutnee  (coblers)  and  Duphgurs 
(Dubgar  maker  of  oil  bottles)  ;  but  he  does 
not  include  them  amongst  Chumars,  of  whom 
he  enumerates  the  following  classes, — Sul- 
tunger,  Marat'he,  Paradosh,  Purdesee,  Hural- 
bhutel,  Dubaiee,  Woje,  Chour. 


Chumba-guddee    race,    and    the    nee  x: 
always   be  known  by  their  peculivcu.. 
caps  with  lappets  to  turn  down  ofer  t^c 
ears  like  an  English    travelling  cup.   Wl^: 
lOuropeans  made  their  first  appcantaoe  ii  t^ 
Knngra  valley,  these  men  had  verj  M^  » 
tions  of  caste,  and    would  eat  or  dmu* 
thing  the    Europeans  gnve  tbem,  bUharf 
their  contact  with  the  natives  oftkf.tru 
they  have  become  as  bigoted  as  any  kia 

GHUMBARA.      Mab.      Premu  t«^- 
topa. 

CRUU6I  SAG.    HiicD.    AmmBto > 
lygamus. 

CHUMBO.     Port.     Lead 

CHUMBUAMBAUKAM,  a  giat  Lsi 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Madraa 

CHUMBRANUK.     A  single  t«1w<^-' 
ronHcle  shell   without  the  moilosc,  t^^- 
A j  mere  as  an  aphrodisiac— (reii.i^<^«''''' 
p.  132. 

CHUMBUL,  a  river  tributary  to  tkfJe 

na.     It   rises  in  Malwab.  in  Ut  2i^  -^  •^ 
Ion.  75**  45',  eight  or  nine  railes  S  W. :''  i 
Mhow,  which  is  2,019  feet  abovetiie^. 
rises  on  the  cluster  called  Janafian.   Ur 
North,  105  m.  ;  N.  W.,  6  m. ;  &  E.J*« 
N.  E.,  23  m.  ;  S.  W.  25  m  ;  North  to  ;• 
ticn  with  Kalee  Siiid  ;  N.  E..  145  b.  -^ 
78  ra.  to  Jumna  :   len>;th,  570  m..  ^'^'' 
ed  in  a  form  nearly  semi-circular.  tbi<-- 
ter  being  cuily  30  m.  It  receives  tlie Csr.  - 
70  ;  Seepra,    120  ;  Parbiitty.  220  J^ 
Sinde,  225  ;  Baiias,  320 ;  ChotaKaiW  >^ 


Chumars  are   reputed   to  be  a   dark  race,   104  m.  About  5 6,000  square  mil*  inr» 

does  not  appear  to  be  used  for  navigu  £ ' 
is  probably  incompatible  withtbt  awr*-  * 
clivity  of  its  bed  (2  feet  5  iu.  permilcks  - 
more  so  with  the  general  ragged  t.^i***' 
character  of  its  channel.     Its  avenf  ' 
of  water  is  so  considerable,  that  tf  ^J' 
tion  it  has   been  known  to  raise  thi' ' 
stream  seven  or  eight  feet  in  IS  ti**>^  ^ 
nominal  source  of  the  Chnmbol  !•:>*• 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  nine  mitei  «*•**  ^ 
of  the  cantonment  of  Mhow;  tat  tt*:*' 
of  the  river  is  dry  iu  the  hot  muA  ''-'• 
which  it  owes  its  waters  to  otkr  r«-'«^ 
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and  a  fair  Chnmar  is  said  to   be   as  rare  an 
object  as  a  black  Brahmin. 

Kurea  Brahmin  gor  Chumar. 
In  ke  fiat*h  nu  ootriye  par. 

That  is  go  not  in  the  same  boat  with  a 
blHck  Brahmin  or  a  white  Chumar,  both 
objects  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  Many 
of  the  Chumar  of  Central  India  have  joined 
the  reformed  Sat-naroi  sect.  The  Chumar  of 
Hindustan,  in  respect  to  members  and  avoca- 
tions are  in  the  same  position  as  the  pariahs 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsula.— ^/Zi9<. 
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treams*  The  current  of  this  river  is  in 
KMt  parts  gentle,  its  bed  rocky,  and  its 
onree  throngh  Malwa  much  obstructed  by 
hidlows ;  but,  after  entering  Harrowtee  by 
n  opening  )u  the  Moknndra  range,  it  be- 
omes  a  fine  and  deep  stream. 

The  coume  of  the  Chumbul,  not  reckoning 
tie  minitr  sinuaties,  is  upwardM  of  five  hundred 
liles,  and  along  its  banks  specimens  of  nearly 
rery  race  now  existini<  in  India  may  be 
»und :  Sondi,  Chunderawut,  Seesodia, 
[lira,  Gore,  Jadoon,  Sikerwal,  Goojnr,  Jat 
liar,  Chohan,  Bhadoria,  Kutchwaha,  8engar, 
ioondela,  each  in  associations  of  various 
lagnitudes,  from  the  substantive  state  to 
16  little  republic  communes  butween  the 
Ihumbal  and  Cohari.  The  Cbumbul  rnns 
irough  the  territories  of  Sindiali  and  Holcar. 
is.,  Gwalior  and  Indore,  and  runs  near 
[otah. — ToiTi  Rajaahan^  VoL  I.,  p.  16.  Bep. 
*opal.  Com. 

CHUMDUNKIARI,  a  town  in  Manbhom. 

CHUMDUL  Hind.,  or CHAMDUI.  Hind. 
antalum  album,  Linn, 

CHUMERERT.  A  lake  in  Ladak.  See 
boomooriri. 

CHUMGA.  A  Kafir  tribe.  See  Kafiris- 
in,  Kush. 

OHUli  GUDHUL.  Hind.  One  of  the 
heiroptera,  the  flying-fox  of  Europeans  in 
)dia. 

OHUMIAH.  A  race  to  the  north  and 
id  east  of  Chittagong,  dwelling  between 
le  Kuki  and  the  plains.  The  Chumiah  and 
le  Koki  are  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
nail  eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to 
fier  from  the  Naga  race  both  in  appearance 
Id  customs. 

CHUMLA.  A  valley  near  the  Bunair  or 
iiiDOor  country  in  Afighanistan.  The  val- 
f  and  the  central  plain  of  the  Eusufzai  are 
mmanded  by  hills  that  descend  from  the 
iiidno  Coosh. 

CHUMP  A,  properly  Champa  or  Champa- 
\t  the  Micheliacbampaka,  Linn.  The  flower 
the  Champa  is  one  of  the  five  with  which 
(una,  the  bindoo  god  of  love,  tips  the  arrows 

n^es.     See  Kama. 

CHUM  PA  NUTIA,  (Varval.^  Bbkg. 
narantus  polygamns. 

CHUMPOUTE.  The  berry  of  a  small 
int,  brought  to.Ajmeer  via  Pali,  used  in 
rfames  and  also  in  medicine  :  one  seer  is 
Id  for  one  rupee. — ©en.  Med.  7'ap.f  p.  131. 
CHUMURTl.  A  Chinese  district  bor- 
ring  on  Ladak. 

CHUMWA.    A  tribe  in  Assam,  eiempt 
•m  manual  labour. —  Wilson. 
CHUNA.    Bkko.    Cicer    arietinum.   Lin, 
am.    Throngh  the  Italian  Cece  and  the 
snch   Chicker,   comes  its   English    name 
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'  *«  chick-pea."  The  term  ''  arietinum"  is  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  a 
ram's  head.  The  word  used  by  Europeans  in 
India  is  gram,  or  Bengal  gram,  of  which  the 
origin  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is,  it  is 
believed,  quite  unknown. — Elliot, 
CHUNAM.  Anglo'Tamil. 
Qua.  Hind. 


ft 
Tam. 


Siinainu. 
Choouuoo. 


Tbl. 


Cbunna. 

ChuDiiam. 

Chuuambu. 

In  oriental  arts,  a  term  applied  to  quick- 
lime, made  from  nodular  limestone,  from  lime- 
stone rocks,  from  marbles,  and  from  calcined 
shells  ;  also  applied  to  plaster.  The  plaster 
of  Madras  has  long  been  famed  for  its  marble 
like  polish,  and  is  prepared  either  from  shells 
or  lime-stones.  The  shells  generally  used  at 
Madras  are  both  recent  and  fossil,  but  the  latter 
of  recent  species,  found  in  extensive  beds, 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  banks  of 
the  Puiicat  Lake,  and  other  low  marshy 
places  on  the  sea  coast,  which  are  covered  by 
the  sea  at  high-water.  The  shells  are  calcined 
with  charcoal,  one  parah  of  charcoal  being 
allowed  to  every  two  parahs  of  chunam. 
The  kilns  generally  used  are  calculafed  to 
hold  altogether  60  parahff,  that  is  40  of  shells 
and  SO  of  charcoal.  A  small  arch,  1  foot  3 
inches  in  height,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
raised  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
runs  longitudinally  through  the  kiln  ;  the  top 
of  this  arch  is  a  grating  of  brick  on  edge, 
which  is  partially  covered  with  broken  tiles, 
so  that  neither  the  Bhells  nor  charcoal  can 
drop  through  thent,  but  small  apertures  are 
left  for  the  escape  of  the  ashes  and  for  the 
necessary  circulation  of  air.  Over  this  bed 
a  layer  of  charcoal  is  first  placed  throughout^ 
about  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  fire  applied  : 
when  sufficiently  kindled,  the  mixed  shells 
and  charcoal  are  laid  in  small  heaps  of  not 
more  than  ^  of  a  parah  each  at  about  1  foot 
6  inches  apart,  and  when  the  fire  has  been 
communicated  to  them,  the  intermediate 
spaces  must  be  filled  up  with  more  shells 
and  charcoal  to  a  level,  and  when  the  fire 
has  thoroughly  extended  to  them  also,  an- 
other row  is  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  upon  this 
mass  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  until  the  kiln  is  filled. 
The  transverse  arches  are  to  promote  the  re- 
quisite current  of  air,  and  the  windward  ones 
are  invariably  to  be  kept  open,  whilst  those 
on  the  opposite  side  must  be  closed.  The 
kilns  used  at  Madras  are  bnilt  of  brick  or 
clay,  and  require  renewal  every  three  years. 
The  shells  will  be  sufficiently  calcined  in  12 
hours,  and  24  more  are  required  to  cool  them, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  and  the 
charcoal  sifted  from  them.    It  is  fonnd  that 
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chtinam  thus  prepared  and  slaked  to  a  powder 
IS  increased  to  doable  its  original  bulk  when 
in   the  form  of  shells.     The  following  is  the 


tinue  polishing  the  plaster  antil  it  u  '^i** 
dry,  and  a  nnmber  of  brickkyen  sk  eoft^ 
ed  in  order  that  it  iray  be  well  poiiibvi  *ji 


method  of  plastering  with  chunam  at  Madras.  |  first  day.     Moisture  continneA  to  eiaie  f'-. 

If  for  owtfcoaf,  the  plaster  ii  composed  of  one 

part  of  chunam   and  one  and  a  half  of  river 

sand   thoroughly  mixed   and  well   beaten  up 

with  water-     This  operation   is  usually   per- 
formed by  women,  who  stand  round  a  small 

stone   trough  prepared  for  the  purpose,   into 

which  the  ingredients  are  thrown  and  gradual- 
ly moistened  with  water,  as  the  process  of  mix- 
ing proceeds.  The  women  u«e  wooden  sticks 
shod  like  a  rice  pounder.     The  plaster,  when 
mixed,  is  taken  out  of  the  troughs  and  made 
into  conical  heaps,  where  it  remains  till  re- 
quired, and  may  be  kept  without  injury  for 
several  months  ;  but  when  left  for  any  time,  a 
small  cistern  or  hollow  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  into   which    water  is  occiisionally 
poured.     Before  applying  the  plaster  the  wall 
is  trimmed  with  a  trowel  and  swept  perfectly 
clean  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  wall  being  ready,  the   plaster  is  put  into 
small  wooden    boxes    at  convenient    places 
among  the  bricklayers,  by  whom  it  is  mixed 
up  with  jaggery    water,  |lb.  of  jaggery  or 
coarse  sugar  being  allowed  to  every  parah  of 
quick  lime,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  required 
consistency  :  it  is  then  laid  on  with  a  trowel 
above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  levelled  with  a 
flat  wooden  rule,  being  afterwards  smoothed 
with  a  wooden  rubber  till  it  acquires  an  even 
surface.     During  the  process  of  rubbing,  the 
plaster  is  occasionally  sprinkled  with  a  little 
pure  white  lime  mixed  with  water  to  give  it 
a  hard  surface.   If  for  two  coats  of  chunam,  the 
first  coat  is  applied,  as  already  described,  with 


the  exception  that  the  surface  is  left  rough  and 

no  pure  lime  is  applied  during  the  process  of 

rubbing.     A  day  or  two  after  the  first  coat  I  rubbed  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  W 

is  applied  and  while  moist,  the  second  is  laid    mediately  after  this,  another  coat  offtiil^'' 


the  plaster  for  some  days  after  it  i»e- 
pleted  :  this  must  be  earefblly  wiped  of  i- 
a  sofc  cloth,  and  the  wall  kept  perf«rtij  ct 
till  the  moisture  entirely  ceases.    Forlvv 
coats  of  chunam,  the  firet  coat  ii  u  iW 
but  it  is  left  a  fortnight  or  three  wceki  :• 
dry  before  the  second  coat  is  applied.  T' 
plaster  for  the  second  coat  emisisti  of  im- 
part   of    lime  and    one  of  fine  river  »u. 
freed  from  the  coarser  particles  and  e\tj  tr 
sifting.     It  is  well  mixed    and  beateo  n 
in   a   clean  trough,   and  applied   om  U 
first  coat  about  ^    of  an  inch  in  lhirkrt«» 
the    first  being  previously  mmstened  rts 
a    little  water.    It    is    next   rabbed  d^ 
in  the   same  manner  as  the  first  MiX'*t 
acquires  a  much  smoother  surface,  the  ^^tfvr 
being  of  a  finer  quality.     A  day  or  trxu'v- 
wards,  when  it  has  had  time  to  dry,  ik  Ur'. 
coat  is  applied.  It  consists  of  4  parti  o!  'i' 
and  one  of  fine  white  sand.     These,  sfiet'' 
ing  well  mixed,  are  reduced  by  griodiBfi''  > 
very    fine    paste   quite  free  ftom  (trttic^' 
This   is  put   into  a  lar^re  earthen  jar  of  t^« 
size  nearly  (»f  half  a  hogshe.id,  and  mixed  Ti'i 
the  white  of  eggs,  scnr-milk  (Tyre)  and  ^f 
in  the  proportion  of  12  eggs,  1^  met<arei^ 
''  tyre,*'  and  a  ^  lb.  of  ghee  to  every  p^k '' 
plaster.      These  are    all    thoroaghlr  m.*!^. 
and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  the  isr*- 
dients  are  thoroughly  incorporated  sod  :** 
composition  reduced  to  an  naiform  ooosbte* 
paste,    a    little  thicker  than  cream,  aivi  \^ 
fectly  free  from   grittiness.     Th9   pbeter  ^ 
now  fit  for  use.  and  is  pnt  on  with  a  v^oir 
rubber  about  f   of  an  inoh  thick,  andgvar* 


plaster  is  applied,  consisting  of  porfl*^ 
ground  to  a  very fiue powder,  and  ^ifterv^- 
mixed  with  water  in  a  clean  tab,  till  it  u 


on.     The  plaster  used  for  the  second  coat 

consists  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of 

white  sand.     These  are  mixed  as  before,  and 

afterwards  ground  by  women  on  a  flat  stone  I  the   consistency   of    cream.     This  ir  |c* 

with  a  small  stone  roller  till  they  are  reduced  J  about  j*^  of  an  inch  thiek  with  a  bn»^. » 

to  a  fine  paste.     This  is  laid  on  a  wooden  {  rubbed  gently  with  a  ainall  trowel  till  i^  -' 

rubber  and  applied  with  care  over  the  first  I  quires  a  slight  degree  of    bardneM.  1* 


coat  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  then 
rubbed  down  perfectly  smooth  with  a  small 
trowel,  and  afterwards  polished  with  a  crystal 


or  smooth  stone  rubber,  and  as  soon  as  it  has    stone  (£all^>um)  powder  during  the  f 


acquired  a  fine  polish,  a  little  very  fine 
potstone  (Ballapum)  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
it  to  increase  the  whiteness  and  polish,  and 
the  poliahing  continued.  The  second  coat 
ought  to  be  applied  and  finished  in  one  day, 
for  it  tisually  hardens  too  much  during  the 


then  rubBed  with  a  rook  crystal  er  itawr:* 
ber  till  a  beautiful  p<»li8h  is  produeed.  M- " 
getting  to  sprinkle  the  wall  with  is*  '^ 


of  polishing.     If  the  plaster  is  not 
dry  on  the  second  morning,  the  opertfie 
polishing  ought  to  be  oontinoed  uitii  ^ 
quite  dry.     The  moistore,  as  above  Sat^^ 
must  be  carefully  wiped  oJBT.and  the 
Quite  dry  till  all  appearence  of  mtut 
The  result  of  the  procees  depends  cUdr 


night  to  be  polished  the  following  day,  except 

in  damp  weather.     The  practice  is  to  con-  the  plaster  for  the  npper  coat  beo^  n^"' 
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>  a  very  fine  paste  perfectly  free  from  grit- 
oeas,  and  on  its  being,  after  it  is  applied  to 
le  wall,  rabbed  coustMUtly  with  great  care 
11  it  is  qnite  dry  and  Los  acquired  a  very 
Qe  polish.  The  wall  ought  then  to  be  fre- 
jeutly  wiped  with  a  fine  clean  cloih  to  re- 
lovt)  the  moisture,  and  it  may  be  oocasioually 
uDted  with  Ballapum  powder.  The  stone 
ted  in  polishing  it  is  rock  crystal  or  a  white 
iiartz  pebble  about  3  inches  long  and  1| 
road,  the  face  of  wiiich  has  a  very  fine 
>]ish.  The  wall  is  rubbed  with  this  for  one 
'  two  days,  the  moisture  being  carefully 
iped  oif  every  morning,  and  p4)tstone  (Bal- 
pum)  powder  sprinkled  ou  it  several  times 
iring  the  day.  When  the  lime  is  prepared 
um  sea  shells^  these  are  first  cleaned  and 
&shed,  and  then  calcined  with  charcoal,  care 
iiig  taken  to  exclude  every  thing  likely  to 
jura  the  whiteness  of  the  lime  :  very  white 
Dd  only  is  employed^  as  common  sand  des- 
oys  the  brilliancy  of  the  plaster.  AVhen 
tiite  sand  is  not  procurable,  white  rock 
ystal  or  quartz  pebbles  reduced  to  a  fine 
iwder  may  be  substituted.  Mortar  for 
lildiog  oonsiHts  of  one  part  of  chunam  and 
'0  of  sand.  Immediately  before  beiut> 
ed,  the  mortur  is  mixed  with  jaggery 
Iter,  1  lb.  of  jaggery  being  allowed  to  every 
rah  of  lime.  It  is  used  in  a  much 
i>r6  fluid  state  than  is  the  practice  in 
irope.  When  shell  lime  is  used  in 
uatiuns  requiring  a  hydraulic  cement,  it 
oiild  b«  mixed  with  burnt  clay  in  powder, 
isb  burnt  tiles  more  or  less  broken  are  in 
neral  conveniently  procured-  In  building 
e  pier  at  Masulipatam,  Captain  Buckle 
iployed  a  cement  consisting  of  one  part  of 
oe,  one  of  the  tile  dust,  and  two  of  sharp 
''er  sand,  and  it  appeared  to  answer  well, 
^gery  was  used  in  the  usual  proportion 
one  pound  to  a  parah  of  chunam.  Lime- 
>ne  abounds  in  most  districts  of  Southern 
ia,  but  the  qualities  of  the  different  va- 
ties  are  best  ascertained  by  experiment, 
hen  found  in  large  blocks  of  very  compact 
»ne,  the  breaching  of  it  forms  a  consider- 
le  item  in  the  expense.  Such  stone  its 
ilds  very  hydraulic  lime  is  not  suited  to 
i  purposes  of  ordinary  building,  unless  the 
icautiou  is  taken  of  keeping  the  work  con- 
ntly  wet.  The  best  form  of  kiln  for  burn- 
;  stone  with  charcoal  is  given  by  Captain 
kith  in  Lis  translation  of  Vicat,  Plate  I, 
,  11  and  12.  When  wood  is  used  the  sphe- 
dal  form  of  kiln  is  recommended*  It  will 
found  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  carbon, 
he  atone  is  well  moistened  in  water,  pre- 
03  to  placing  it  in  the  kiln.  It  should  be 
larked  that  nothing  but  clean  sand  should 
added  to  the  hydraulic  limes ;  each  limes 
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should  be  used  immediately  after  slaking. 
When  used  in  situations  requiring  hydraulic 
cement,  no  more  water  should  be  used  in  slak- 
ing it  than  is  sufi&cient  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
dry  powder.  Magnesiau  limes  have  been  found 
at  Salern  and  in  the  Tanjore  district,  where  it 
was  used  with  success  by  Captain  Cotton  in 
forming  the  ainctUs :  the  cement  formed 
with  it  WiiS  stronger  than  that  formed  with 
other  lime.  It  iihould  not  be  immersed  im- 
mediately on  being  used«  Much  controversy 
has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
using  the  lime  while  hot ;  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opinion  is  that  it  should  be  so  used  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  pure  limes  free  from  clay  and 
iron,  that  is  without*  hydraulic  properties, 
this  course  is  questionable.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted in  Rome,  aud  lime  mortar  kept  moist 
has  been  found  suitable  for  building  after 
the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  ;  lime  used 
hot  is  seldom  thoroughly  slaked.  A  common 
practice  in  ludia  is  to  mix  the  slaked 
lime  and  sand,  form  it  into  heaps,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  formed  a  hoUow  which  is 
kept  constantly  filled  with  water.  Shell 
lime,  so  kept  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
beating  when  used,  seemed  to  Mr.  Rohde  at 
leastas  good  as  when  at  first  burned :  hydraulic 
limes,  including  of  course  all  which  become 
hard  under  water  ought  no  doubt  to  be  ttsed 
hot.  At  Ternate,  and  other  coral  islands, 
coral  is  largely  burned  into  lime  for  mortar .^- 
Rfuxle  MSS. 

CBUNAMBU.  Tam.  Quicklime,  Chunam. 

CHUNA-KA.PATHAE,  lime  stone  for 
burnint^. 

CHUNAR,  a  rock  fortress  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  perched  on  the  crest  of  a 
limestone  spur  that  rises  to  the  height  of  150 
feet  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The 
treaty  of  Chuuar  between  the  subadarof 
Gudh  and  Warren  Hastings  was  signed  on 
the  19th  September  1781.  In  the  fortress  is 
a  state  prison  in  which  Trimbukjee  Danglia 
pined  away  his  last  days  hopeless  of  ever 
being  able  to  give  a  second  slip  to  bis  enemies. 
Trav.  of  Uind.,  Vol  I.  p.  132.  See  In- 
scriptions. 

CUUNAR,  the  PlaUnus  orientalis.  Char- 
Chunar  lake,  the  Shalimar  garden,  was 
one  of  the  great  works  of  Jehanghir. — Baron 
Ilugd'a  TraveU  in  Acuhmir  and  the  Punjab^ 
p.  111. 

CHUNASU.  Hind,  also  Chonari.H.  Lime 
burners  or  workers  in  lime,   as  plasterers.— 

CHUNCOA.  Can.  SeeMutti. 

CHUNO,  a  hindu  poet  and  religious  re- 
former, but  now  known  only  in  the  former 
character.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Prithi  mj, 
the  last  hinda  king  of  Delhi    He  was  a 
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•monotheist,  and  after  having  sepnrately  in- 
voked the  three  persons  of  the  biiidn  triad, 
says,  that  he  who  believes  them  distinct, ''  hell 
ivill  be  his  portion."  His  work  is  a  general 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  It 
consists  of  G9  books,  comprizing  100,000 
8tan?:as,  relating  to  the  exploits  of  Prithi  raj, 
and  every  noble  family  of  Ilajasthan  find  in  it 
some  record  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  accord- 
ingly treasured  amongst  the  archives  of  each 
race  having  any  pretenfliuns  to  the  name  of 
r»jpoot.  From  this  he  can  trace  his  martial 
forefathers  v^ho  '  drank  of  the  wave  of  battle' 
in  the  passes  of  Kirmsin,  when  '  the  cloud  of 
war  rolled  from  Himachil'  to  the  plains  of 
Hindusthan.  The  wars  of  Prithi  raj,  hia 
alliances,  his  numerous  and  powerful  tribu- 
taries, their  abodes  and  pedigrees,  make  the 
works  of  Chun d  invaluable  as  historic  and 
geogniphical  memoranda,  besides  being  trea- 
sures in  mythology,  manners,  and  the  annals 
of  the  mind.  They  are  entirely  heroic ;  each 
b«K>k  a  relation  of  one  of  the  exploits  of 
Prithi  raj.— focf «  Rajasthan,  Vol  I.  p.  68.  ii. 
p.    254. 

C  HAND  A.     Hind.    Snhpcriptions. 

CHUNDANA  ENNE  or  Chandana  enne. 
Tam.  Sandal  wood  oil  :  oil  of  Santalum 
album. 

CHUNDAO.  Hind,  or  Chundul,  or 
Chnndal.  Hikd.  Lepuranda  saccidora. 
Syn.  of  Antiaris  saccidora. 

CHUNDA  SAHEU,  a  mahomedHn  with 
whom  the  French  sided,  in  their  efforts  to 
estabhsh  themselves  in  the  South  of  India. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Saadut 
Oollah  was  ruler  of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic, 
from  1710  to  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Ali  Dost.  Ali  Dost  waH  killed 
in  battle  against  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two 
daughters,  one  married  Cbunda  Sahib. 
Ohunda  Sahib  seized  on  Trichiuopoly  in  1736, 
but  the  place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  Chunda  Sahib  was  tnken 
prisoner,  and  lingered  eight  years  in  prison 
at  Tanjore.  where  he  was  murdered  by  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore.  Sufdar  Ali  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother-in-law  Murtuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar- ud-din  was 
his  guardian,  and  Anwar- ud -din  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Amboor  and  is  buried  in 
the  Jamma  mosque  of  Hyderabad . 

CHUNDEE.    Sans,  from  Cliando,  furious. 

CHUNDEE-MANDAPA.  Sans,  from 
Chandee,  the  goddess  Chundee  and  Mauda- 
pa,  a  house.  This  is  a  kind  of  temple, 
with  a  flat  roof.  It  is  often  erected  by  rich 
liindoos  adjoining  to  their  houses,  and  is 
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designed  for  the  image  of  Doorn^or  Ea« 
It  is  built  on  four  sidea«  with  an  wa  ]i»  u 
middle— WartTs  VUw  of  the  BMool  T- 
ii.  p.  3. 

CHUNDEE  TOLA,  a  town  on  the  Huo./.-. 
district  of  Bengal. 

CHUNDEKIA,  or  Soondekia.  Tax.  .^ 
lanum  pubescens. 

CHUNDEL,  a  tribe  of  rajpooU  iciCr:. 
in  various  parts  of  the  Nurth-VVctt  Pphu.- 
who    for  the   most  part  derive  their  u.^'. 
from    Muhoba    in    Bundelcund.  Bef*4« . 
mahomedau     conquest  Muhoba  a^tpear^  < 
have  been  the  capital  of  a  priDcifiiluj  tu 
extended  to  the  Nerbudda,  and  iuclodeii  lj 
province  of  Chunderee,  which  is  calkd  aftj 
their  name.  They  are  styled  Stimbiuieee,  >.'.' 
they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  pare  ockai 
and  their  sons  are   carefully  excloiied  it-*. 
marriages  with   the  higher  dans.    Tbif'^ 
expelled  the  Baland  tribe  f rum  Ajoree,  lUa^ 
and  Mirzapur. — BiUot, 

CHUNDELEE,  a  very  fine  oattoalilr 
of  India,  so  oosti  v  as  to  be  used  oul;  in  tiL«- 
courts.  It  is  made  from  Eerar,  or  04uiUc2 
cotton.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  Ue  ^r- 
paratiou  of  the  thread  which,  wlicu  of  mt. 
fine  quality,  sells  for  its  weigbt  in  vlic 
the  weavers  work  in  a  dark  uDdergn«.'^ 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  yvy 
H amp  to  prevent  dust  fri»m  flying  ^^-'^ 
Oomraotee  cotton  is  alone  used. — EOfnti- 

CHUNDIKA.    Sans.     From  ChmiA 't 
lions. 

CHUNDNAH,  a  river  near  M<miap-»' ^ 
Pubna  district. 

CHUNDOO  LAL,  a  Kaet,  for  miPTjti- 
peshccir  of    the    dewan   of  HyderaUJ.  {> 
succeeded  Mir  Alam,  as  minister,  audihi' 
ruined  the  Hyderabad  state. 

CHUNDRA,  Soma,  Inda,  its  » 
epithets  fur  the  moon,  or  as  le  ii  cli&s.^ 
styled,  in  an  inscription  of  the  famw*  £ 
marpal,  at  Cheetore,  "Nissa  Nit'*^  * 
ruler  of  diirkness  (^issa,) 

C  HUNDRA.  Bkno.  Ophioxyloo  h-- 
tinum. 

CHUNDRA  MULA.     Bkig.   Kw. 
ria  galanga. 

CHUNDRIAK.  Sahs.  The  ran  .  •' 
moon. 

CHUNDROOS.    Guz.     HwaO^^ 
sin.     The  fine  Bhavings  of  it  are  i»ed  ^  - 
dicine  to  stop  haemoptysis,  made  up  -'  * 
medicine  called  "  Rhairwa.'*  It  is  mid  • 
in  varnishes ;  price  in  AjaurBs.30perci— * 
—Gen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  133. 

CHUNDROUP^    AriverofBwid* 
CHUNDRU  MULLIKA.    Boc  h^' 
thrum  or  Ckryaauthemooi  Indicna 
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CHUNDRUMOOLA.      Bbno.      Kaemp- 

feria  galanga. 

CHUNDUN  orChandan.  Mae.  Bkng. 
Hind.    Santalum  album  ;  Sandal  wood. 

CHUNDUN  A  or  Chandana.  Duk.  alao 
[jbundaaaru.  Duk.  Santalum  album.  San- 
la  1 -wood. 

CHUNDUN  A  SUN.  Hind.  Corchorus 
)Iit(>rius. 

CHUNDUN-BETOO.  Beng.  Chenopo- 
lium  album. 

CHUNDUN-MOOLEE*  Beno.  Urtica 
uberosa. 

CHUNDUS.  A  scented  wood  used  for 
be  malla  or  chapleU  of  hiudus — Tod!^ 
lojasthan,  VoL  //,  p.  282. 

CHUNDWASSA.  Close  to  this  place  are 
be  buddbiat  caves  of  Dhumnar,  with  a  hindoo 
imple  behind.  The  caves  are  about  forty 
,ile;j  from  Neemuch. 

CHUNDWUR  A  small  river  near  Ha- 
eerpore. 

CUUNE.  Maleal.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
ila. — Koxb. 

CHUNEEOT.   A  town  north  of  the  plains 

Mult  an.     iSee  Sikhs. 

CHUNO.     Hind.    Hordeum  hexastichum, 
so  Pyrus  malus  in  Pangi  and  Chenab,  Bou- 
rosia  edulis,  also  Salix  alba*  white  willow. 
CHUNGy  a  border  race  between    Nepanl 
d  Sikkim.     They  are   also  called  Limbu, 
iung  being   the  name  given  to  tbem  by 
e  Lepcha.  They  are  a  hardy,  hard-working 
be.  They  cultivate  grain  and  rear  cows,  pigs, 
d  poultry.  Their  huts  are  made  of  split  bam- 
0  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
iger     and    cardamom,   guyed  down  v/ith 
tanfl.     They  drink  to  excess. — Latham, 
CHUNGAL.    Guz.   Hind.     Verdigris. 
CHUNG    CHOW.     One  of  the  outer  Ls- 
\ds  of    the   Canton   river,  5  miles  north  ^ 
St  of  Lin- ting,  and  near 
utoa. — liorsburgh. 
J  HUNG  HA.  Hind,  also  Chun,  Euphor- 

Hoy  lean  a. 

I^HUNGI.     Hind.    Boucerosiaaucheri. 
JllUNGSA,   in  Kunawer.     From  here,  a 
s  leads  toBoorasoo. 

JHUNGSAKHAGO.  a  pass  in  Kuna- 
'  leading  from  Chetka  to  Neilung,  on  the 
ikee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
lofry  pass,  probably  not  under  18,000 


s  a 


^nUNGUB.  A  wandering  houseless  race 
ho  Panjab,  probably  the  same  as  the  Chin- 
eh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian  Zingaro,  the 
nish  Gitano,  and  the  English  Gipsy.  About 
fii,  the  race  is  called  Kutijur,  a  word  which 
be  Punjab  properly  implies  a  courtesan 
ancing  fsjvl.  See  Zingarro. 
HUNIUM — t  Conium  maculatum. 
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CHUNNA.    See  Gram.     Chuna,  Chenna* 

CEJUNNI  MARUM.  Tam.  Acalypha  be- 
tulina. 

CHUNNLSAFAID.  Hind.  Abrus  preca- 
torius  seeds. 

CHUNNU.     Tel.     Chunam. 

CHUNUMEA.  a  tribe  of  Chuudetbunsl 
raj  puts  in  Jouupur,  Azimgurh  and  Goruk- 
pur. — Elliot, 

CHUPAO.  Pers,  a  foray  ;  a  charge  of  ca- 
valry. 

CHUPATHL  Hind.  An  unleavened 
wheaten  cnke. 

CHAPATHIKI  BHAJI.  Duk.  Marsilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHUPDA  LAC     Shell  lac.    See  Chap. 

CHUPEIN.  HiKD.  Potamogeton  gra- 
mineust 

CHUPPER.  Pers.  Couriers  on  horseback. 

CHUPRA.     A  town  in  Buhar  province. 

CHUPRI  ALU.  Beng.  and  Hind.  Dios- 
corea  globosa,  properly  Safri-alu — Roxb* 

CHUPTA-LAC.  Duk.  Guz.Hind.  Shell 
lac. 

CHUR.  Hind,  of  Kishangoinga,  Quercua 
ilex. 

CHUR.  In  the  Punjab,  the  sweeper 
caste,  many  of  whom  have  become  followers 
of  Nanuk,  and  are  commonly  called  Rungre- 
tha  Sikh  or  Mazhabi  Sikh.    See  Cbura. 

CHUa  Hind.  Beng.  The  shifting  aUu- 
vial  deposits  of  a  great  river,  are  so  called  in 
Bengal. —  VuU^s  Embassy,  p.  2Q. 

CHUR,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalaya^ 
12,500  feet  in  height. 

CHURA.    Bbno.    Xyris  indica. — Linn, 

CHURA.  Caste  of  sweepers,  one  of  the 
ghair  mulazim  castes  in  a  village. 

CHURA.  Hind.  Commelyna  Bengalen- 
sis,  also  Angelica  glauoa. 

CHURA  and  Tirah   are  fertile  and  well 
the  S.  K  part  of   peopled  valleys,    enjoying    a    cool    climate, 

in  comparison  with  that  of  Peshawar ;  and  ib 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars,  and  others, 
who  had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  places,  which  also  frequeiitly 
became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Cbura  resided  Ebau  Bahadur  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  immense  influence  amongst  his 
tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  his  attendance 
at  court  during  the  sway  of  the  Sadoz  Zye^ 
Shah  Sujah  married  one  of  his  daughters  to, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  found  an 
asylum  with  him.  The  Afredi  occupy  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawar ;  and 
the  bbinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upon 
the  valley  of  Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside 
in  Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afredi,  and 
some  of  them  are  found  in  the  hills  south  of 
Peshawar.    It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this 
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monotheist,  and  after  having  aepnrately  in- 
voked the  three  peraous  of  the  bindu  triad, 
says,  that  he  who  believes  them  distinct,  "hell 
wiirbe  his  portion."     His  work  is  a  general 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.     It 
consists    of  69    bociks,   comprizing    100,000 
stanzas,  relnting  to  the  exploits  of  Prithi  raj, 
and  every  noble  family  of  Uajasihan  find  in  it . 
some  record  of  their  ancestors.     It  is  accord- ' 
ingly  treasured  amongst  the  archives  of  each 
race  having  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
rajpoot.     From  this  he  can  trace  his  martial 
forefathers  who  '  drank  of  the  wave  of  battle* 
in  the  passes  (»f  KirmJin,  when  *  the  cloud  of 
war  rolled   from   Himachir  to    the  plains  of 
Hindusthan.     The    wars   of  Prithi   raj,   his 
alliances,  his  numerous  and   ^jowerful  tribn-      ^^ 
taries,  their  abodes  and  pedigrees,  make  the  <^^  \  ; 
works  of  Chund   invaluable   as  historic  att|   ' 
geographical  memoranda,  besides  being  t^^ 
sures  in  mythology,  manners,  and    the  a«J^"" 


designed  for  the  i^r^a^^ 
It  is  built  on  four  ^ide^ 
middle.— >KarJ*«    9^ze$p 

ii.  p.  3.  j^ 

CKUNDEE  TOL^^ 
district  of  Bengal.  ^    ^    "* 

CUUNDEKU^ 
lanum  puUsciT        '^  ^  ^  '^       ^ 

y     %      ^        r^^  ^X 

r  %.<>->  ^   "^    %'    < 


in  various  f^ 
who    for 
from 
mahor*^ 
have:.'    ^ 
extr 


? 
^ 


^^' 


vr  ^ 


.-'  ? 


of  the  mind.     They  are  entirely  heroic 
b»K)k   a   relation  <»f    one  of  the    explcj 
Prithi  raj.— rod**  HajaUhan^  Vol  I.   ^\ 

p.    254.  .    \  ''■ 

C  HAND  A.     Hind.     Subpcripf^     ^ 
CHUNDANA  ENNE  or  Chp    . 

Tam.     Sandal    wood   oil  :    oil  /     ^ 

albnm.  '  '     \ 

CHUNDAO.     Hind,     or     ■ 

Chandal.      Hind.      Lepur    * 

Syn.  of  Antiaiis  saccidorr  ^     '  ^ 

CHUNDA   8AHEU, ,.  ,      ^' 

whom  the  French  side  *   "^ 

establish   themselves  1 ' 

In  the  beginning  of  t 

Oollah  was  ruler  of  f 

from  1710   to    17'    / 

his   nephew  AH 

in  battle  against 

ceeded  by  his 

daughters,     ' 

Chunda  Sah* 
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C* 
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if- 
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t'. 


-^ 


,^ 


«i 


<^ 
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sx^tii 


triJfc- 


catcher. 

i<i  cachemirica. 
DuK.    Amarantos 


.  if.  Artemisia  scoparius, 
/unjabensis,  and  A.  elegans. 
butThrpir  """•  Leather,  properly,  charm. 
Mahrattaf'  '•^*  M^^^AY.  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
prisoner.  •^*  '^  unleavened  cake  of  wheaten 
at  Tan-'**'*^  *"f**  dough  with  clarified  butter 
rajah  '>**^**  ^^^^'^  brown  sugar  :  supposed,  in 
8inatr>**  iiioreaiie  the  delicacy   of  the  skin.— 

All  r^*  ^^^^^  ^'^'-  ^-  ^-  2^^- 
wa  /ilUttUAi  A  sanatorium  or  hill  station  on 
hi  /f  ^*  ^«  frontier  of  India.     The  mean  tem- 
t  mature  of  Churra  (elevation  4000  feet)  la 
>Hit  66^,  or  16®  below  that  of  Calcutta  ; 
,^ioh,  allowing  for  a|  *  of  northing,  gives  1  ^ 
A  temperature   to  every   290  to  300  feet  of 
M*>ont.    In  summer  the  thermometer   often 
M«eii  88°  and  90**  :  and  in  the  winter,  owing 
h»  the  intense  radiation,  hoar-frost  is  frequent. 
-Uooktr  Him.  Jour.  Vol  II.  page.  284. 
CHUfiKUS.     Hind.     See  Charras. 
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.  jlIND.  AtttgO,  GC2.  • 

.0iian  beads  of  viriow  «*<> 
.,  made  in  Cambay,  and  {K/nsiC\y\ 

lively  used  in    the    African  lU^* 

Faulkner, 

CHUT  A.  Hind.  Cigar. 
CHUTAH  NAGPUR,ia 5,000 f«^ 

the  sea.     See  Chota  Nagpore. 

CHUTl.  Hind.  Asparagus  Ptti>j*«^'^ 
CHUTIAL.  Hind.  Rheum  emodi 
CHUTIALLI,  a  plain  in  Cuitb  Ga: 

See  Tor. 

CHUTKA,  Bknq.  Bauhinii  acamiuv 

CHUTNEE.  The  ChutneeofW«| 
warm  condiment  used  in  every  i^y 
prepared  fresh  daily  from  ripe  Tej;tUrt 
preserved*  The  following  ii  a  wcipei ' 
«'  Delhi  or  Celestial  Chutnee."  Tiki  ••!. 
mangoes ;  riusins  ;  mustard  sasd ;  Ait 
ginger  ;  and  garlic  ;  each  one  vn-  ' 
(none  or)  half  a  seer  ;  dried  red  Af^ 
to  one  seer  :  moist  or  soft  sqgar  ok  ^  ^ 
seers  :  white  wine  vinegar  four  botti*  »■ 
ginger,  garlic  and  onions  are  to  bepKi^» 
together  with  the  chillies  are  to  be  <:2  ^^ 
thin  slices  previously  to  being pooniU  ^ 
mustard  seed  to  be  washed  ud  dM  '* 
gently  bruised  and  winnowed;  tbiru^'^ 
be  washed  and  freed  from tbestoae.'^ 
sugar  to  be  made  into  a  tUck  C'^  * 
the  mangoes  to  be  picked  <i(  tkiir  i** 
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'^  (some  boil  them  in  three 

^r,  adding  the  fourth  when 
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,iie 
-apple 
w  ;    lastly, 
.alt,   and  mix 
.  acquires  a  pretty 
.b   of  brinjal   chutnee 
^ttee  is  only  for  immediate 
Keep  above  a  day  or  two. 
xi-ANANA.    Sans.  Four  faced  ; 
•.our,  four,  and  anana,  a  face. 
.  JTRI,  or  CHATKI.  Quz.    Hind.  Um- 


nests  of  white- ants.     Sukanya,  daughter   of 
king  Sariyati,   wandering  in   the  forest,  ob- 
served what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  aut< 
hill,  and  thrust  in  two  blades  of  kusa  grass, 
which,  when  withdrawn,  were   followed  by  a 
flow  of  blood.     Much  alarmed,  the   princess 
repaired  to   her  father  and   related  what  had 
happened.     The  king  conjecturing  the  truth, 
immediately  went  to  the  spot  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  Kishi,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  the  damsel   in   marriage.     After  being 
married    some    time,    the    Aswini  Kumara, 
massing   by   Chyavana's  residence,  conferred 
n  him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of 
boons  he  gave  them   a  share  in  the 
<ice  offered  at   sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
with    Indra  at  their  head,  opposed 
'uid    indra  lifted  up   his   band  to 
ua  dead  with  his  thunderbolt, 
-\ralysed  his  arm.     To  appall 
i  the  demon  ''Mada,''  in- 
d,  in  terror  of  whom  and 
.  the  saint,    the  gods  acceded 
.cipation  of  the  Aswini  Kumara 
«  honours.     Indra  was  restored  to  the 
^r  his  arm,  and  *'  Mada''  was  divided  and 
uistributed  amongst  dice,  women,   and  wine. 
— £Iuivishi/ai  Purana.andtJie  DanaDhenna^ 
section  oj  tfu  MahablMrat,  page  263. 
CHYOHM.    Egypt.    Cassia  absus. 
CIAMBELOTl'O.     It.     Camlet. 
CIaNDU,  a  place  in  China  150  miles  be- 
yond  the   great  wall,   and  ten   days' journey 
from   Pckin.     It  was  called  Che-men-fu,  and 
by  the  Tartars  Kai-min-fu.    It  was  noticed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  there  stood  that  magnificent 
park  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China, 
the  great   Kablai   Khan,   the  description  of 
which  set  Coleridge  a-dreaming  (or  dreaming 
that  he  dreamt)  that  wonderful  poem   which 
tells  how, 

'*  In  Xanadu  did  Kublai  Khan, 
A  spacious  pleasure  dome  decree.*' 
A  later  traveller  mentions  how  this  lord  pass- 
eth  the  summer  at  a  certain  place  which  is  call- 
ed Sandu,  situated  towards  the  north,  and  the 
coolest  habitation  in  the  world. —  Vule  Ca- 
llMy  I,p.  134. 

CICACOLE,  generally  written  Chicacole, 
a  town  in  the  Northern  Circars,  in  L.  18^  13' 
North,  and  L.  SI''  East.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which i  with 
Kajahmundry,  Ellore,  Condapilly  and  Qun- 
toor,  form  the  five  Northern  Circars.  The 
four  first  occupy  the  sea  coast  from  the 
Cbilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cuttack,  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Kistnah  river,  forming 
comparatively  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  country 


dla. 

CHUTSALEE.     Tibetan.   Coarse  borax, 

>ni  Kuthog. 

CHUTSAO.     Chin.     Ganjah. 

CHUTTAE.     Guz,     Hind.     Mats. 

CHUVUNDU    CODUVALI.      Malkal. 

iimi)ago  rosea,  Linn. 

CMUWi  81RSA.     First  class  barilla  or 

J'. 

IJHUYAR     A  hill-tribe  in  the  range  bor- 
ing Bengal  on  the  west,  in  Ramgurh  and 
neighbouring  districts. — Wilson, 

31IYAVANA,  in  hiudu  mythology,  is  the 

of  Bbriga,  the  sou  of  Brahma,  by  his  wife 
loma.     A  Ilakihasa,  or  fiend,  attempting 

carry  off  Fuloma,  the  child  was  prema- 
ely  born,  whence   bis  name,  from  Chya,  to 

from.  Upon  his  birth,  his  splendour  was 
li  as  to  reduce  the  insulter  of  his  mother 
a^ihcs.     Having   adopted  a  life  of  ascetic 

otion,  he  was  so  immersed  in  abstraction  :  350  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
^  he  became  completely  covered  with  the  t  five  wide. — HennelV^  Memoir^  P.  czxxiv. 
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tribe  who  conducted  Nadir  Shall  and  a  force 
of  cavalry,  by  the  route  of  Chura  and  Tirah, 
to  Peshawar,  when  the  principal  road  through 
the  hills  was  defended  against  him.  The 
Shinwari,  besides  their  portion  of  the  hills, 
have  the  lands  immediately  west  of  them, 
and  some  of  the  valleys  uf  the  Safed  Koh 
range.  More  westerly  still,  under  the  same 
hill  range,  they  are  found  south  of  Jelalabad, 
and  are  the  neighbours  of  the  Kboganj. 
These  are  in  the  condition  of  unruly  subjects. 
There  are  also  some  of  them  in  6hor-band,and 
they  dwell  in  great  numbers  bordering  on 
Bajor  to  the  north-west,  where  they  are  in- 
dependent, and  engaged  in  constant  hostilities 
with  the  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of  Kafkistan. 

CHURAITEA,  a  river  near  Pabrumala  in 
Bograh  district. 

CBURAKH.  Hind.  A  wheel,  a  discus. 
See  Charakh  ;  Siva. 

CHUBAL.     Hind.     Lathyrus  sativus. 

CHURANG  or  Chor  Ganga,  the  founder 
of  the  Ganga-vansa  dynasty  of  Orissa.  His 
na/me  is  also  written  Saranga  deva.  He  invaded 
Orissa  in  A.  D.  1131  and  his  dynasty  ended 
with  rajah  Narsiuh-deo  who,  in  1217,  built 
Kanarak,  the  Black  Pagoda,  Churaug  was  a 
benefactor  to  Juggernath,  adorned  it,  and 
peopled  its  neighbourhood. 

CHURBI.  Guz.  CHARBI.  Hind.  Tallow 

GHUR-CHE,  of  early  European  travellers, 
are  the  Yu-che  or  Niu-cbe  of  the  Chinese,  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Manchu. 

CHURL     Hind.    Gdz.    Knives. 

CHURL  DuK.  a  bird,  hence  khan-churi 
a  house-sparrow  ;  Churi-mar,  a  bird  catcher. 

CHURL    Hind.   Bracelets. 

CHURIAL.     Hind.     Aralia  cachemirica. 

CHURI  KI  BHAJL  Duk.  Amarantus 
campestris. — Linn, 

CHURI-SAROCH.     Artemisia   scoparius, 

also  Asparagus  Punjabensis,  and  A.  elegans. 

CHURM.  Pbbs.   Leather,  properly,  charm. 

CHURMA.     Malay.  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

CHURO,  an  unleavened  cake  of  wheaten 
flour  made  into  dough  with  clarified  butter 
and  mixed  with  brown  sugar  :  supposed,  in 
Sind,  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  skin. — 
Burton's  Scind,   Vol  I.  p.  288. 

CHURRA,  a  sanatorium  or  hill  station  on 
the  N.  £.  frontier  of  India.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Churra  (elevation  4000  feet)  is 
about  66"^,  or  16^  below  that  of  Calcutta ; 
which,  allowing  for  2^^  of  northing,  gives  1  ^ 
of  temperature  to  every  290  to  300  feet  of 
ascent.  In  summer  the  thermometer  often 
rises  88°  and  90°  :  and  in  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  intense  radiation,  hoar-frost  is  frequent 
— Booker  Him,  Jour,  Vol,  II.  page,  284. 

CHURRUS.    Hind.     See  Charru. 
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CHURUREKAL    Tam.    CucflibiUic. 
naria.     Calabash. 

CHURWA.  Hind.  Bmifled  rice. 

CHUSAN,   is   the     largest  of  a  d*:: 
packed  group  of  islands,  near  the  auia-.tt. 
of  China,  and  about   500  miles  to  Wat  vun. 
ward  of  Amoy.     Chnsan  is  the  skatiuu  4  i 
sub-prefect.  And,  with  the  smaller  neighbor 
ing  islands,  forms  a  district  called  Tbgn 
the  name  by    which  it   ia  always  fpoka': 
by   the    mandarins    among    themtelres  ii. 
which  it  bears  in  all   the  works  pablitiMd  '•• 
Imperial  authority.  During  the  viatet  moa:  • 
Chusan  is  very   cold,  and  the  snowiia:* 
the   ground.     The    oountiy   there   aboct^ 
with  game,  deer,  swans,  partridges,  pheia'ix 
and  wild  fowl  of  every  description :  C3s^:3 
was  captured  by  the  British  on  the  5th  J4  j 
1840,  and  recaptured  on  the  Ist  October  isl 
Meadows'  Desultory  Notes  p»    89,  Marr)^: 
Indian  Archipelago.  p»  150. 

CHUSBAL.  HiND.  PoUmogetoo  aa^ 

CHUSHUL,  a  place  in  Ladak  wbert  -.  i 
hot  spring  of  a   temperature  of  96'.  Tt 
waters  are  without   taste    or   smell  tat  i^ 
said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

CHUSHM-I-M  AIDAH.GUZ.  Hihd.  Pm 
The  Cats  eye  gem. 

CHUSMUK,  also  Chusmiga.  Fisfl.  C*^ 
absus. 

CHUSSAEK  Hind.  Arango,  Qcz,  U-:» 
rough  cornelian  beads  of  varioiu  uza  «* 
shapes,  made  in  Cambay,  and  formerly  eitrs 
sively  used  in  the  African  slave  xxUl- 
Faulkner. 

CHUTA.  Hind.  Cigar. 

CHUTAH  NAGPUR, is  3,000  feet  t>. 
the  sea.     See  Chota  Nagpore. 

CHUTL  Hind.  Asparagus  Punjabfia^J 

CHUTIAL.  Hind  Rheum  emodi. 

CHUTIALLI,  a  plain  in  Cutch  Gatc»- 
See  Tor. 

CriUTKA.  Bbno.  Banhinia  acumibU*. 

CHUTNEE.  The  Chutoee  of  IiW;!  :> 
warm  condiment  used  in  every  Camiij,  r  1 
prepared  fresh  daily  from  ripe  vegeui.  • 
preserved.     The  following  is  a  recipe^  ^  - 
*'  Delhi  or  Celestial  Chutnee."  Take  cf  r  - 
mangoes;  raisins ;  mustard  aead  ;s»lx,X' 
ginger  ;  and  garlic  ;  each   one    seer :  *  • 
(none  or)  half  a  seer  ;  dried  red   chilL«i  - 
to  one  seer  :  moist  or  soft  sugar  cmk  >*'  ^ 
seers  :  white  wine  vinegar  four  bottle  • 
ginger,  garlic  and  onions  are  to  be  peek.  •■^ 
toeether  with  the  chillies  are  to  be  c-    ■ 
thin  slices  previously  to  bemg  poai>fl»-   -^ 
mustard  seed  to  be  washed  and  diw*  -  " 
gently  bruised  and  winnowed  ;  the  ivi>^ 
be    washed    and    freed  from  the  atoaes .  i- 
sugar    to    be    made    into  a   tkick  <«"• 
the  mangoes  to  be  picked  of  tkcir  i  • 
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CHYAVANA. 


CICACOLE. 


;at  into  thin  slices  (some  boil  them  ia  three 
)attle8  of  the  vinegar,  adding  the  fourth  when 
nixing  them  up  with  the  other  iiigredient8)and 
>oiinded ;  the  remaining  articles  are  to  be  sepa- 
ately  pounded,  and  then  the  whole  is  to  be  in- 
Hirporated,  put  into  a  stone  jar,  well  closed 
lud  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two. 
f  [)Ui  Into  a  glass  bottle,  it  should  occasional!  v 
>e  [lut  out  in  the  sun.  It  will  keep  good  for 
'ears. 
2.  Love-apple  Ghutnee  :  Take  the  love- 
pple  (solanura  lyco-persicura,  Lin,)  a  large 
liatefiil,  the  rinds  and  seed  to  be  rejected, 
nil  only  the  pulp  used  ;  dried  salt-fish  cut 
ery  fine  (as  if  rasped),  a  piece  about  two 
iches  square  ;  six  ociions  cut  into  thin  longi- 
(idinal  hIIccs  ;  eighteen  green  chitiies  chopped 
dried    tamarind   two    pice    wei^ht    (or 


ne 


ne  ounce),  mashed  up  in  about  three  «ir 
jur  ounces  of  water  (atones  and  fibres  to  be 
pjucted)  ;  salt,  a  teaspoonful  ffhee  or  butter, 
ve  pice  weight  (or  two  ounces  and  a  half) 
*irst  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel 
laced  on  the  fire,  wlien  it  is  melted  add 
lie  oniiins,  and  an  the  latter  begin  to  assume 

rediish  hue  add  the  chillies,  stirring  them 
ell  for  five  minutes  :  then  add  the  salt  fish 
tid  continue  stirring  the  whole  ;  when  the 
hcf.  has  nearly  evaporated  add  the  Jove-apple 
rid  stir  it  about  for  a  good  while  ;  lastly, 
id  the  tamarind  water  and  salt,  and  mix 
le  composition  well  until  it  acquires  a  pretty 
rj  consistence  (like  that  of  brinjal  chutnee 
r  snmbal).Thia  chuinee  is  only  for  immediate 
ne  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

CIIUTOOUANANA.  Sans.  Fourfaced ; 
om  chntoor,  four,  and  anana,  a  face. 

CHUTRI,  or  CHATKI.  Quz.  Hind.  Um- 
relhi. 

CHUTSALEE.  Tibetan.  Coarse  borax, 
<»m  Kuthog. 

CHUTSAO.     Chin.     Ganjah. 

CHUTTAE.     Guz.     Hind.     Mats. 

CIIUVUNDU  CODUVALI.  Maleal. 
liuui)ago  rosea,  Linn, 

CHUVVi  81RSA.     First  class  barilla  or 

ijji. 

CHUYAR  A  hill-tribe  in  the  range  bor- 
iring  Bengal  on  the  west,  in  Ramgurh  and 
le  neighbouring  districts. —  WiUon, 

CHYAVANA,  in  hindu  m)'thology,  is  the 
n  of  Bhriga,  the  son  of  Bnihnia,  by  his  wife 
iloma.     A  Rakdhasa,  or  fiend,  attempting 

carry  oil  Puloma,  the  child  was  prema- 
irely  born,  whence  his  name,  from  Chya,  to 
II  from.  Upon  his  birth,  his  splendour  was 
eh  as  to  reduce  the  insulter  of  his  mother 

ashes.     Having   adopted  a  life   of  ascetic 


nests  of  white- ants.  Sukanya,  daughter  of 
king  Sariyati,  wandering  in  the  forest,  ob- 
served what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  ant- 
hill, and  thrust  in  two  blades  of  kusa  grass, 
which,  when  withdrawni  were  followed  by  a 
flow  of  blood.  Much  alarmed,  the  princess 
repaired  to  her  father  and  related  what  bad 
happened.  The  king  conjecturing  the  truth, 
immediately  wont  to  the  spot  to  deprecate  tho 
wrath  of  the  Rishi,  «iud  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  the  damsel  in  marriage.  After  being 
married  some  time,  the  Aswini  Eumara, 
passing  by  Chyavana's  residence,  conferred 
upon  him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of 
which  boons  he  gave  them  a  share  in  the 
soma  juice  offered  at  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
The  gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  opposed 
this  grant,  and  indra  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
strike  Chyavaua  dead  with  his  thunderbolt, 
when  the  sage  paralysed  his  arm.  To  appall 
the  gods  he  created  the  demon  **  Mada,''  in- 
toxication personified,  in  terror  of  whom  and 
of  the  power  of  the  saint,  the  gods  acceded 
to  the  participation  of  the  Aswini  Kumara 
in  divine  honours.  Indra  was  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  arm,  and  *^  Mada'^  was  divided  and 
distributed  amongst  dice,  women,  and  wine. 
— Bliavishyal  Purana^andtJu  DanaDhenna^ 
section  oj  the  Mahablvarat,  page  263. 

CHYOHM.    Egypt.     Cassia  absus. 

CIAMBELOTTO.    It.     Camlet. 

CIaNDU,  a  place  in  China  150  miles  be- 
yond the  great  wall,  and  ten  days' journey 
from  Pckin.  It  was  called  Che-men-fu,  and 
by  the  Tartars  Kai-min-fu.  It  was  noticed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  there  stood  that  magnificent 
park  and  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China, 
the  great  Kablai  Khan,  the  description  of 
which  set  Coleridge  a-dreaming  (or  dreamhig 
that  he  dreamt)  that  wonderful  poem  which 
tells  how, 

**  In  Xanadu  did  Kublai  Khan, 
A  spacious  plee.sure  dome  decree.*' 
A  later  traveller  menti('ns  how  this  lord  pass- 
eth  the  summer  at  a  certain  place  which  is  call- 
ed Sandu,  situated  towards  the  north,  and  the 
coolest  haV)itation  in  the  world. —  Yule  Ca- 
lliay  I,p.  134. 

CICACOLE,  generally  written  Chicacole, 
a  town  in  the  Northern  Circars,  in  L.  18"^  13' 
North,  and  L.  SI''  East.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  namCi  which*  with 
Rajahmundry,  Ellore,  Condapilly  and  Qun- 
toor,  form  the  five  Northern  Circars.  The 
four  first  occupy  the  sea  coast  from  the 
Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cuttack,  to  tho 
northern  bank  of  the  Kistnah  river,  forming 
comparatively  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  country 
350  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  seventy- 


ivotion,  he  was  so  immersed   in  abstraction 

at  he  became  completely  covered  with  the!  five  wide. — KenntlVs  Memoir,  I\  cxxxiv. 
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CICER  ARIETINUM. 


CID. 


CICCA  DISTIChA.    Linn. 

Averrhoa  acida.  Zinn. 


Pbyllanthui  longifoliua. 

Roxb. 
Beng. 


J} 
J) 


it 


Nuri 

Nubari 

Cheramella 

Hurriphal 

Kubi 

Them-bauh'soke- 

gyee  Be  KM. 

Urfalayiirie  DoK 

Country  gooscbery  Eno. 
Otabeite  ,,  ,, 

Cberambola         of  GoA. 


Chelmerl 

Harfarori 

Chirimi 

Cheremin 

Nelli 

Cberambola 

llata  nelli 

Arunelli 

Arnelli  pal  lam 

Aroelli  paodu 

Obillimilli 


Hind. 

»» 
Malay. 

>» 
Malkal. 

Port. 

Singh. 

Tam. 

»f 
Tbl. 

it 

It 


used  by  the  people  of  northern  Indu  i(s  1%  I 
Its  composition 

Per  cent.  •  Per  ■-  < 

Moisture.  1080  ,'  Fntty oroiiy matter  i  • 


entfl  (asb) 


Racba  unirike 

A  small  tree,  leaves  pinnate,  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  scattered  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Its  flowers  small,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  India,  and  all  over  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  is  planted  by  the  Burmese  who 
value  its  fruit  highly.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  gooseberry,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  It  yields  a  roundish  sub-acid 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  The 
fruit  is  universally  used  as    an  article  of  food, 


2vitrogenuas  mat- 
ter. 19.32 
Starchy  matter.       62  20 

!  Total  1  • 

It  is  largely  grown  in  the  Chittleir  . 
Division,  and  all  classes  of  people  id  Mvi-  * 
use  it  as  food.  Professor  Link,  in  his  Tt»r.i^ 
informs  us  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  f  \ 
of  the  lower  class  in  Spain,  where  it  is  d.-?: 
Garvanzos.  The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gn. 
is  grown  extensively  by  the  Baroese,  r» 
pecially  in  Burrnah,  and  large  quantities  j* 
imported  into  the  Tenassenui  Proviaces  fc'j 
Rangoon.— i4i7f«/i>,  p,  237.     Jicuon. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS.    Lws. 

Sbikoriah  An, 

Chicory  Eno. 

Kicborion  Or. 

Kaani  Hind. 


Hinduba  H'<^ 

Hand>gul    of   Ki   i^ 
Sachal-haud  of  Ca  a 


Two  varieties   of  this  are  grown  in  r 
raw  or  cooked,    or    in  pickles    or  preserves.  I  parts  of.India,  from  Cape   Comorin  i 


Leaves  are  sudorific,  and  seeds  cathartic.  The 
tree  in  Tenasserim  is  dioecious.  Wood  infe- 
rior. —Roxb,  iii.  672.  Ainslie,  page  222. 
O'ShanghnessT/.  page  551.  Mason,  Uorl, 
Garden  31. 
CICENDIA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.  Adans. 

Gentiana  byssopifolia  Linn. 

Exacum  by saopi folium  WilMe, 

Adeueroa  byd^opifolia  Don. 

Geutiana  verticillata  Litin. 

Slevogtia  verticillata  D.  Don. 

Hippion  hy8«?<)pifolinm  Spreiig, 
Charaita  Hind.  I  Valla  nigu  Tam. 

Cbata  Charetta  „       |  NeIlaf<uU  Tkl. 

This  plant  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Southern  India,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adyar 
river  in  the  environs  of  Madras.  The  whole 
plant,  is  bitter,  and  much  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  stomachic^  being  also  somewhat  laxative. 
It  is  used  as  one  of  the  Chiretta  plants. — 
O'Sltanghnesfiy^  2\  460.     Cleg1(>orn, 

CICER  ARIETINUM.  Linn.  ;  Roxh. ;  IF. 
and  A,;  fV,  Ic. 


Ar. 


Jlitnia 
HuDiiiz 

CbuDai  Bat-kale 
Chuna-batoola 
Ku-la-pai 
Ktidalay    Cax.  Maleal. 

Tam. 
Harbarab 
Homos 
Ben  jjal -gram 
Chick  pea 
Gram 


It 
Beng. 

tt 
Bdrm. 


DuK. 

Egypt. 

Eno, 


it 


Cbena, 

Ghana 

Cbenna 

Kadalacoa 

Nakbud 

Chela 

Cheunaka 

Cadatay 

Seuaga 

Sanaga 

Cbanaka ; 

Hari-mandbakamu 


Gdz. 

tt 
Hind. 

Malkal. 

i'EIlS 

Punjab. 
Sans. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 

tt 

tt 


This  valuable  pulse  is  much  prized  in  India, 
and  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  it  is  common,  is  that  generally 
fjiven  to  horses.  When  parched,  it  tastes  not 
unlike   the  toasted  cashew-nut,  and  is  often 
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Himalaya.     Wild  chicory    vegetat*s  kiz- 
antly  during  the  summer  in  Cashmere,  ax . .-. 
the  Punjab  during  the  cold  seaiu»n.  Itj^r  •; 
there  up  to  5,500  feet,    and  in  Labod  ti  • 
9,500  feet,  and  the   young  pUnt  is  ii«-^ 
a  vegetable.    The  seeds  are  n.sed  in  mrL'-.i-. 
and  are    consequently   kept  in  the  b^- 
Seeds     of     both    varieties     appear  t'> 
officinal,  being  considered    carminative  * 
cordial.    The  root  also  is    nsed  me«iic:i,.  ; 
The  roots  contain    nitrate    and  suJpb^:? 
potash,  mucilage,  and  some  bitter  txtn  • 
principle.  An  infusion  of  Chicory  niixei  »  • 
syrup   causes   a  thickening  of  tbeb^jc:- 
Honigberger,  p.    25.  Z.  J,  Sicwaru  ^-b  ; 
408. 

CICINDELID^.     One  of  the  W^c*  - 
CICINDELA   HEROS,    and  C.  g^V 
occur  in  Celebes,  the  latter  is  of  a  rich  fe^c* 
green  colour. 

CICONIA.     A  genus  of  birds  ^f  tbf .  t  • 
Grallatores.  Ciconia  alba,  the  'Vhite  ?: 
occurs  in   Europe,    Asia,    N.irth  Afrr. 
migratory,  and  is  common  in  India dcrr.'i 
cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower  Ft-: 
Ciconia  nigra     (*  Black  Stork.')  of  Yi^ 
Asia,  North  Africa,  is  not  oncommoc  m  iJ> 

CICUTA  VIROSA. 

Devil's  Salep  T.vo.  |  Zaiiri  gugal         *  * 

Poison  turnip  „      |  SaJep  i  abaitao  • 

Occurs  in  Cashmere. — RoifUj  p.  4f6.  ^ 
Conium  maculatum. 

CID  of  Spain,  the  Arabic  SeydaJcrJ.  '  ' 
term  by  vvhich  all  the  descendaoU  of  ^<»^  - 
ed  are  styled,  viz ,  Syed. 
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CINCHONA. 


(Ire, 

(ier 

pffhvein 


It. 
Rds. 
Sp. 
It   is   marie  in 


CIDER  or  Cyder.     Eno. 

(Ire.  Fk.     Cidro 

Ger.     Sidor 
„        Sulia 
The  wine  of  the   apple. 
ritain.  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
e  United  States.  There  "was  a  recent  roanu- 
ctureof  cider  by  the  maharajab  of  Cashmere 
ion  a  large  scale. — Faulkner.  AfcCuUoch. 
CIDRK.     Fr.     Cidro.    It.     Cider. 
CIGAIia     Eng. 

lutta  Hind.  I  Shnittu  Tam 

'kok  Malal.  I  T'sutU  Tel. 

('igars  are  made  all  over  the  south  and 
St  of  Asia,  but  the  most  celebrated  are 
•se  of  Manilla,  of  Chinaura  in  Bengal,  of 
5  ixIand-H  or  Lunka  of  the  Godavery,  of 
idiinopniy  and  of  Dindigul.   See  Cheroots. 

CIMERII.  The  Cinibri  or  Camri,  a 
tic  race,  who  entered  Europe  from  Asia, 
■n^lotus  (Mflpomene,  p.  190)  says  the 
Tinier ians,  expelled  by  the  Massage tsB, 
L'rated  to  the  Crimea.  Here  were  the 
)>sagetae,  or  western  Get® ;  and  thence 
th  the  Gete  and  Cimbri  found  their  way 
the  B  iltic.  Kubruquis  the  Jesuit,  describ- 
:  the  monuments  of  the  Comani  in  the 
hht-i-Kipchak,  whence  these  tribes  came, 
s,  '*  their  monuments  and  circles  of  stones 

like  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  remains  of 
rcipe  —  Beirs  Collection. 
.'INCHONA.  A  South  American  genus, 
f>y  species  of  which,  have  been  introdnce'd 
>  India  since  the  beginning  of  1861.  The 
»  selected  in  South  India  have  been  near 
:acamund  and  Neddiwattum  on  the  Neil- 
rry  liills,  at  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet, 
Lucumoefolia  and  C.  Pahudiana,  to  the 
liber  of  500,000  plants,  had  previously 
!i  planted  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  On  the 
Igherries,  the  Government  plantations 
?nd  over  near)y  1,200  acres,  while  a  no 
»nsidcrable  extent  on  the  estates  of  private 
iholders  is  covered  with  the  best  varieties 
the  plant.     Along  the  hills   of  Wynaad 

in  Mysore  the  cultivation  is  extending, 
t'Jy  perhaps,  for  it  is  but  a  secondary  care 
he  planter  until  he  can  see  his  way  readi- 
o  a  remunerative  return.  A  hopeful  co- 
'  froni  the  Neilgherry  stock  has  been 
ited  at  Tounghoo,  and  promises  to  mul- 
'  for  the  supply  of  British  Burmah.  Upon 
irpurs  of  the  Darjeeling  hills  and  the  other 
tH  of  British  Sikhim  the  cinchona  is  thriv- 
uH  well, apparently,  as  in  its  native  country. 
Its  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  and  ex- 
ncTits  tried  upon  the  Khassyah  hills  and 
r  high  latitudes  upon  a  less  expensive 
',  and  ^ith  more  chances  of  success  than 

previous  efforts.  In  the  Doons,  iu  the 
;h  Western  Provinces,  plants  brought  from 
<'eling  have  been  snccessfdlly  planted  out 
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at  Cbandwallah.  In  the  Kangra  district  of 
the  Punjab,  the  cinchona  flourishes  on  four 
estates,  and  the  early  outturn  shows  that  the 
barks  are  sufficiently  rich  in  quinine  to  en- 
courage cultivation  cm  a  more  extensive  scale. 
There  was  long  a  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  in  Kangra. 
But  Major  Paske,  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
four  plantations  there,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  reports  that  the  plant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  and  will  become  natural- 
ized. On  their  estate  at  Bo warna,  the  Pun- 
jab Cinchona  Company  have  increased  the 
area  planted  out  to  ^0  acres,  on  which  they 
have  now  14,730  young  trees  all  in  healthy 
condition,  and  varying  in  height  from  five  to 
six  feet.  Bark  taken  from  branches  2  years 
and  4  months  old  yielded,  on  analysis,  3^  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallized,  or 
more  than  in  the  cinchona  barks  of  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  experiments  in 
cinchona  cultivation  did  not  really  commence 
in  Kangra  till  March  1864.  There  were,  in 
1869,  53  acres  permanently  planted  out.  The 
species  **  Succirubra,"  **  Micrantha*'  and 
*'  Calisaya"  thrive  best  in  the  valley  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  while 
the  species  Condaminia  requires  a  somewhat 
higher  altitude. 

The  Native  States  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  have  evinced  a  desire  to  promote 
cinchona  cultivation.  By  the  latest  returns 
there  were  in  the  Government  gardens  at 
Darjeeling  782,048  plants,  and  in  private 
gardens,  which  probably  aggregated  170  acres, 
232,778.  The  great  work  of  the  Darjeelinj^ 
plantations  has  been  the  naturalization  of  the 
Gincltona  calisaya^  the  *' queen  of  the  cin- 
chonas," which  had  been  reared  with  less 
success  at  Ootacamund.  At  Ootaciamund  the 
area  planted  out  is  returned  at  1,182 
acres ;  the  number  of  plants  at  894,069. 
The  totil  expenditure  from  the  cmnmence- 
ment  of  operations  has  been  lis.  512,593  or 
Ks.  21,072  less  than  the  original  esdmates. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  comparing  the 
relative  expense  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Oota- 
camund plantationst  that  convict  labour  was 
employed  on  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  red  and  gray  barks  have  been  the 
most  successful  at  Ootacamund,  the  Calisaya 
ranking  only  third.  The  success  of  Ootaca- 
mund barks  of  the  Cinchona  officinalis  has 
been  remarkable.  At  the  lost  analysis,  Mr. 
Howard  extracted  11*49  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids  and  9*75  per  cent,  of  quinine  from 
the  lanceolate  variety.  The  largest  extract 
hitherto  known  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  8'5  per  cent,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  is  quinine.  Private  cultiva* 
tioD  upon  the  Nejjgherries  is  retrogmding 
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in  common  with  all  other  enterprize.  Several  \  specimens  for  the  opiniona  of  home  chemuts. 

«  .  vn  A     1 1_    * _1 •-_? 


years  ago  a  beginning  was  made  in  Travau 
core  with  1,G2S  plants  and  5,817  cottings  in 
the  Peerroode  gardens.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able of  the  Derah  Doon  plantations,  but 
in  those  in  the  Kangra  valley  there  were  fifty- 
three  acres  planted  out  with  98,1972  plants. 
A  late  analysis  showed  that  Chinchona  sue- 
cirubra  grown  at  Kangra  yielded  2  50  of 
Quinia,  a  result  that  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered highly  satacfactory. 
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Cinchona  bark  from  Neilgherries  in  1867, 
brought  2«.'the  lb,  and  quill  bark  1«.  9d.  The 
best  samples  contained  7  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loids after  4  years*  growth. 

Scarcely  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
Cinchona  cultivation  was  little  more  than  a 
dream  in  the  minds  of  Royle,  Falconer  and 
a  few  other  naturalists,  and  a  very  short  pe- 
riod since  the  first  pl«nt8  were  brought  to 
the  country.  Yet  the  cultivation  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  in  its  infancy  would  by 
them  have  been  accepted  as  the  acme  of  suc- 
cess. This  success  has  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham  who  twice  went 
to  S.  America  and  brought  plants  to  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  and  of  Mr.  Mclvor  of  Oota- 
camund,  to  whose  great  skill,  Mr.  Markham 
attributed  entirely  their  growing.  The  next 
step  to  be  taken,  is  to  obtain  cheap  quinine. 
Until  quinine  can  be  extracted  in  India  and 


we  cannot  look  for  cheap  quinine  nor  can  we 
expect  that  Cinchona  plantations  will  be 
extended  by  private  enterprise.  Of  the  r^ 
quisites  for  the  preparation  of  the  b&rk  the 
more  important  materials  are  lime,  soda, 
pearlasb,  magnesia,  animal  charcoal,  sal- 
phuric  acid,  alcohol  and  other  substibitei 
The  advantage  of  manufacturing  with  in- 
digenous alkaloids  is  more  fully  apparent  in 
other  respects  than  from  its  cheapness.  The 
barks  yield  more  cinchona  and  of  a  better 
quality  when  fresh,  and  the  expensive  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  safe  exportation  are  al- 
together avoided.  With  the  exception  of 
sulphuric  acid  all  the  materials  required  ia 
the  extraction  of  quinine  have  been  found  on 
the  Neilgherries  and  iu  the  neighbourhood  io 
sufficient  abundance  for  extensive  manafac- 
turing  operations,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in   the  Sikkim  ranges. 

CINCHONACEiG,  the  coffee  tribe  of 
plants  of  which  there  are  233  genera  and  870 
species.  Of  these  729  species  are  known  t«) 
occur  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  viz.,  in 
Zanzibar,  Timor,  Persia,  Japan,  each  three,  in 
Arabia  four,  and  in  India  695. 

CINERARIA  AZUREA,  flowering  plants 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Aster,  showy 
flowers  of  orange,  yellow,  purple  and  red  cch 
loured  varieties.  They  grow  from  two  to  thrw 
feet  high,  the  leaves  being  covered  with  a 
soft  white  down. — RiddelL 

CINGHALESE,  a  mode  of  writing  Sinj;a 
lese,  the  people  and  language  of  Ceylon. 

CINNABAR,  Eng.  Ger. 


Zunjefer 

Pak  Shaugharf 

Cinaber 

Vermilioen 

Bi-8ulphuret  of 

mercury 
Red  Bulphuret  of 

mercury 
Cinnabre 
Sulfure  rouge  de 

mercure 


Ak. 

DUK. 

Dot. 


»i 


Eng. 


Fa. 


•» 
Ger. 


Hingda 

Durdar 

Hiogur 

Cioabro 

Hyd  rargiribiaul 

phuretum 
Cinoabrium 
Galuga 
SediieDgam 
Shangarf 
Kioowar 
Inghalum 
Cinabrio 
Shadilingam 
lughilikam 
Inghilikam 


Hi5a 


It. 

I 

L&T. 
Pfis. 


Tiv 


Zinnob^r 

Rothes  Bcht^efel-que 

ckfiilber  , , 

HiDgra  Gus. 

Uiugda  Goa.        „ 

This  is  found  in  oommeroe  native  and  maBO 
factured.  The  best  Native  cinnabar  is  t^> 
heavy,  brilliant,  of  a  high  colour,  and  i^ 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter.  It  is  foa»^ 
in  various  places,  chiefly  in  quicksilv^ 
mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  met*!. 
It  occurs  native  in  China  abundantly  in  Sbeu* 
si,  and  all  the  quicksilver  (shwin  yin  "  '^^'^ 
silver,"  i.  e.  hydrargyrum,)  not  hnported  infe» 


barks  Analysed  without  the  heavy  expendi-    Chuus  u.  there  °»>»a^°«^/~"».*?"  ^.'^j 
ture  that  nrast  be  incurred  in  submitting  I  said,  by  a  rude  prooeas  of  bnnung  teosnww 
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a  the  wells,  and  then  collecting  the  metal  after 
oudensatioD.  Cinnabar  haa  been  discovered  at 
lasein,  in  Borneo,  in  a  mountain  range  called 
;uugo,  extending  between  two  branches  of  the 
arawak  river.  It  yields  84  per  cent,  of 
iiicksilver.  For  making  artificial  cinnabar, 
hen  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of 
ilpbur  are  triturated  together,  the  mercury 
radually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes 
le  form  of  a  black  powder.  When  this  is 
»tcd  red  hot,  it  sublimes,  and  if  a  proper 
issel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  ob- 
ined  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which,  when  redu- 
d  to  a  fine  powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
^million  (Thomson* $  Chemigtry).  Artificial 
anabar  is  largely  manufactured  in  Calcutta) 
d  ill  small  quantities  at  Surat,  Manuf ac- 
red cinnabar  is  found  in  all  the  Tenasserim 
zars,  but  it  is  imported  there.  It  has 
en  employed  in  medicine  by  tlie  hindoos 
)m  time    immemorial,    to    salivate   their 


patients,  which  they  do  most  effectually  by 
causing  them  to  inhale  its  fumes.  The  Bur- 
man  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Cinnabar  or  bisulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury is  sold  in  Calcutta  in  red,  striated,  crys- 
talline lumps,  also  in. powder;  it  is  often 
adulterated  by  red  lead  and  brick  dust.  It 
is  entirely  volatile  from  a  slip  uf  talc,  while 
these  impurities  remain  behind.  Compound 
Cinnabar  Ointment,  is  Captain  Aitkin's  well 
known  and  uaeful  **  ringworm  ointment." — 
W%Uiam£  Middle  Kingdom,  p.  245.  Mason* 
Beng.  Phar.  p,  382. 

CINNABRE.  Fr.     Cinnabar. 

CINNABRIUM.    Lat.     Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Lauraceoe,  con- 
fined to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Lindley 
includes  in  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  the 
following   twelve  species. 


Names. 

Habitat. 

Product' 

aromaticum 

China 

Source  of  Chinese  cinnamon  according  to  Nees. 
Culitlawan  bark. 

r  Bitter  and  aromatic  bark  strongly  recommended   by 
<      Blame     in    periodic    colic,    and  the    after-pains 

(      of  labour 

Said  to  produce  one  kind  of  Massov  bark  . 
Flowera  of  Casaiai  and  a  vey  inferior  cinnamon 
Furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Folia  Malabatbri 
Similar  to  C.  culitlawan 
Similar  to  do.  but  more  bitter 
Tej-pat  leaves  or  Folia  Malabathri  of  Indian  shops. 
SimiUr  to  C.  culitlawan i  bat  extremely  like  Massoy  bark 
True  cinnamon 
Cassia  lignea. 

CDiitlawan 

jtranicom 

Kiamia 

Loureirii... •• . .  ••••.•.. 

Amboyna 

Java  and  Borneo 

Cochin  China 

Cochin  Chi'i*i'T-»Tr  t  ..tr-- 

nitidum 

rabrum 

Sintoc ' 

Tamala 

xanthoneuron 

zcylanicum 

(eylan :  Tar.  Casaia 

1 

India,  Java*  Ceylon... . . ... 

Cochin  Chioa 

Neilgherries 

IndU 

Moluccaa 

Ceylon 

India •  

Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  figures  of  the 
owing  14  species  : — 
albiflorum.  C,  nitidam 

aromaticum.  C.  obtusifolium. 

zulitlawau.  C.  ovalifolium. 

dubium.  C.  perpetuoflorena. 

^nlce.  G.  reourvatum. 

iuers.  C.  villosum. 

tnultifloram.  C.  Zeylanicum. 

rbere  are  however  20  known  species, 
le  of  which  yield  cinnamon  and  others 
(ia,  two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  to 
er  from    each  other  in  little,  except  in 

degree  in  which  the  aromatic  principle 
(ts  ill  them.  One  of  these  products  has 
ti  noticed  under  the  head  Cassia»  and  the 
It  will  be  remarked  on  under  Cuinamon. 
namomum  rubrum,  grows  in  Cochin 
aa,  and  contains  an  essential  oil,  smell- 

of      cloves,    but     not    so    agreeable. 

namomnm    sintoc,    grows  on    the  Neil-  

rry    mountains    in  Hindustan,  and  the  Tajkahni,   Leaves, 
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higher  hills  of  Java.  It  is  a  tree  80  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  in  quality  very  like  the  trae  Culit- 
lawan, but  not  so  agreeable  ;  it  is  more  bitter 
and  drier,  and  more  powdery  when  chewed. 
Cinnamomum  tamala  is  a  native  of  India^ 
wild  in  Derwanee  and  Qongachora,  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Rungpoor.  The  taste  of  the 
leaves  when  dried  is  aromatic ;  they  are  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  folia  Mala- 
bathri Tamalapathri  of  India.  Cinnamomum 
Xanthoneuron  is  a  tree  growing  on  the  Papuaa 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas.  The  bark  has  great 
fragrance  when  freshtbut  loses  this  quality  ia 
time.  It  is  so  extremely  like  Massoy  bark 
as  to  be  confounded  with  it. — Eng*  Cye* 
p,  1089.    O'Shaughneuy,  page  544. 

CINNAMOMUM  ALBIFLOBUM.  Njces. 

Lauras  Casaia,  Roxb, 


C.  Campboratum.  Bl, 
C.  Tamala,  P,  Nees, 
Dalchini  II  urn. 


Tejpat, 


UlXD. 
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CINNAMOMUM  OBTUSIFOLII M. 


This  tree  grows  in  Tipperah,  Nepaul  and  in 

the  Punjab,  is  not  ancommon  in  the  Himalaya 

east  of  the  Sutlej,  grows  sparingly  at  about 

5,000  feet  as  far  as  the  Ravi,  and  probably  in 

Hazara.     Part  at  least  of  the  oflBciiial  bark 

and  leaves  are  probably   derived   from    this 

tree.     The  former    is  given    for  gunorrhsea, 

and  the  latter  are  used  in  rheumatism,  being 

considered   stimulant.    Its  timber   does  not 

appear  to  be  valued. — Voigt.  708.     Dr,J,L' 

Stewart. 
CINNAMOMUM  AROMATICUM,  Nees 

Y.  EsEN. 

C.  caaaia,  Blame.  j  Laurus     Cinnamomum, 

Laurus  caaaia,  Neea  t.  3.     |      Andr.  RepsL 

A  tree  of  considerable  size,  said  to  grow 
in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Fai  foe,  between  Lat.  15  and  16  N. 
It  is  said  to  produce  the  cinnamon  of  Chiua 
and  Cochin-China,  as  also  cassia  bark  and  the 
aromatic  fruits  called  Cassia  buds.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CINNAMOMUM  CITRIODORUM,  Thw. 
Singh.  A  tree  Pangaree  Kooroimdoogass  of 
Ceylon,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet 
iu  the  Sufragam  district  at  an  elevation  of  1 000 
to  2000  feet.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  vena- 
tion of  its  leaves  and  by  the  truncated  cup 
of  the  fruit  The  bark  has  much  of  the  odour 
of  citronella  oil,  intermixed  with  something 
of  the  fragrance  of  common  cinnamom. — Thw, 

En.  PL  ZeyL  p.  253. 

CINNAMOMUM    CULITLAWAN,  Nees, 
Laurus  culitlawau,  Roxh. 

„      caryophyllus,  Lour. 
Cortex  caryophyiloides,  Rumph. 

A  native  of  Amboyua,  especially  in 
Leitimoo  near  the  villages  of  Sava  Rutton  and 
Ema.  It  also  grows  in  Cochin  China.  The 
bark  when  dry  is  aromatic  like  cloves,  but 
less  pungent  and  sweeter.  It  has  some  astring- 
ency,  and  owes  its  medicinal  activity  to  a 
combination  of  volatile  oil  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive.  It  is  used  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, diarrhoea,  &c.  The  natives  of  Am- 
boyna  use  the  oil  in  both  as  an  internal 
medicine  and  as  a  stimulating  liniment. 
— Voigl-SOS,  Eng;  Cyc.  page.  1089. 

CINNAMOMUM  DULCE.  Nees. 
C.  chinensis  Bl   \  Laurus  dulcis  Roxh. 

A  small  tree  of  China,  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste  and  odour. — Roxh.  ii.  203. 

CINNAMOMUM  EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Nees.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Malabar  its 
leaves  have  a  strong  acrid  clove  like  odour  and 
taste  somewhat  tinctured  with  camphor. 
Nees  quoted  hy  Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM  INERS.    Rein. 

Theet-kyain-bo      Burm.    Ran  dal  chini       Mahr. 

Kot-karva  Maleal. 
ScxnbelaPuli  piUa  Tam. 
Pachaku  Tel. 


L«n-kyaii 
Wild  cinnamon 
Dar-cbini 


Eno. 
Hdid. 
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This  tree  is  suppoeed  to  be  the  C.  Cim 
of  Rheede.     It  grows  along  the  gmt  nk; 
of  the  ghauts,  and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  lil 
bar  and  the  Concans,  in  Moulmein,  Aux 
Chapedong,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  is  my\>^zi 
to  yield  part  of   the   Cassia  and  Cint^  • 
of  commerce.     Its  leaves,  onbeiag  bra^: 
have  a  strong  spicy  smell.     The  tree  is  i- .. 
in  the   Bombay  ghat  forests,  chiefly  t" :. 
south,  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  the  wood  it  ni 
strong,  but  is  little   used  in  boose  builir. 
or  for  implements.     Dr.  Wight  say?,  it  i« . 
tall  tree  in  Coimbatore,  rather  slender  id  p 
portion  to  its  height ;  the  wood  is  fiw,  t\t- 
grained  and  supposed  very  good,  bat  &|;< 
rently  has  never  been  used  by  the  eaqtiu*^ 
there,  as  none  of   them  are  aoquiiflted  i.u. 
it. — Drs.  Gihso/i  and  Wight. 

CINNAMOMUM  J AVANICUM,  u  i  tr- 
with  a  trunk  20  feet  to  30  feet  higt  J>»- 
ing  in  Java  and  Borneo.  The  bark  a  •  i 
deep  cinnamon  brown  colour  moic  iirtf 
than  Culitlawan  bark,  and  the  leave*,  ft--, 
rubbed,  have  a  very  sharp  aromatic  ^-i*- 
Blume  says  the  bark  deserves  the  atte.:> « 
of  medical  men  on  account  of  iU  p»'*e^* 
anti-spasmodic  properties. — Eng-  Cf •  w. 
1098. 

CINNAMOMUM  KAIMIS.    See  C^* 
momum. 
CINNAMOMUM  LITSEiE-FOUUiL  L' 

Koodoo-Kooroondoo  gasi,  Si5n3, 
A  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  growing  i*.  H 
pootelle  in  the  central  province  of  M  t.  - 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet     Its  bark  u  ,  - 

inodorous. — Thto. 
CINNAMOMUM  LOUREIRIL   >'tt- 

Kiokiu,  Chika.  I  Ni-kei,  ^* 

Grows  on  the  lofty   mountains  of  0--  - 
China,  to  the  west    towards    Law,  «- 
Japan.    The  flowers  of  Cassia  are  proiuv.-- 
thig  species.     The  old  and  young  braucL's- 
worthless,  but    the   middle-sized  iLj> '»  ■ 
superior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  and  are  %•- ' 
much  higher  price. — En(j.  Cyc.  pcv  1  * 
CINNAMOMUM     NIDITLX    >- 
C.  Cassia,  N'ees,  W.    Ic 
Kadigi-hindi,        Ab.  C.  Caaaia  Xtw,    ^ 

Tej-pat,  Brno.      Laurusnitid*,       • 

Sadrus,  Hwi).      Putnij  (but),      * 

I  Xamalapotia. 

Desoribed  as  a  tree  of    Somatra,  itJ  ■  • 
small  tree  or  shrub  on  the  oootbeot  (^•- 
Its  flowers  are   small  and  of  pale  ;^  '  ' 
colour,  and  the  bark  is  cinnamon  hk^   '" 
and  odour.     It  is  the  plant  which  \vt'- 
the  principal  part   of  the  •  Folia  Mahn  ^ 
of  the  old  pharmacolc^ista — ^nj/XV^ 
CINNAMOMUM  OBTUSIFOLIUM  > 

Lauras  obtuufoUa,  Roxb.  |  L.  Hajalai^-^^ 

A  tree  of  the  moantainoas  eovatn^  ^ 
mediately  east  of  Bengal,  with  satilt^- 
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I  yellow  flowers.    Its  timber  is  very  useful 

varioai  pur|H>ses. — Rovb,  302,  Voigt  307. 

;iNNAMOMUMZEYLANICUM.  Brbyn. 

w.  W. 

C.  oApparia-ooroode,  Blume.  Nees. 

Var,  ff^  muUifiorvm. 

multiflonim,  W.  le.       I  C.  diibium,  Net9, 
perpetaoflorena,  W,  I.   \  (;.  ?illo6um,  W.  /• 

Var.  y.  ovali/olium, 
C.  ovalifolium.     Wight. 

fn  addition  to  the  above  synonyms,  Mr. 
waites  {En,  PL  Zeyl.,  p.  252)  strongly 
pects  that  C.  obtusifolia,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic, 
J6,  cum.  syn.  Wight,  Ic.  t.  139  ;  C.  baza- 
I N.  ftb.  E.  Ic.  p.  26,  cum.  syn.  ;  C.  malaba- 
um.  Batka;  N.  ab.  E.  Ic,  p.  38,  cum^syn.  C- 
r»,  Wight,  Ic.  tt.  122,  122  bis,  230,  and  C. 
dam,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic,  p.  43,  cum  syn.  Wight. 
.  t.  124,  will  prove  to  be  mere  forms  of  the 
9ent  species.  He  thus  further  observes 
Itbout  the  opportunity  which  I  have  had 
seeing   numerous  examples  of  this  very 


Ma  LEAL.  I  Kauu  kuranday    Sinqit. 

Pers.  j  Canela  8p. 

„        Carruwa  puttai        Tam. 

Sanr.  1  Karuwa  ,, 

SiNQH    Sannalavanga  putta  Tel. 


tt 


Katu  kama 

Dar  chini 

Dalcheni 

Darasita 

EakynnHina 

Kurundu 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum,  Nees  von  Esenheck,  (Laurwi 
Ginnamouniy  Linn.),  and  the  True  Cinnamon 
of  the  shops.  Cinnamon  is  the  Kinnemon  of 
Exod.  XXX.  23  (see  BibleCycL  ii.  p.  210),  and 
the  K/Fv/AOAifiov  of  Herodotus,  a  name  which  he 
states  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  PhcDnicians. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Singalese 
Kakynnama  (dulce  lignum),  or  the  5falay 
KaimaniSj  which  Mr,  Marshall  says  is  some- 
times pronounced  Kainamanis.  (v.  Antig,  of 
Hind.  Med.  84  and  141.)  Two  varieties  of 
cinnamon  are  known  in  commerce,  that  of 
Ceylon  and  Cayenne  and  the  Chinese  cinna- 
mon, which  is  of  far  inferior  quality,  and 
often  smelling  most  distinctly  of  bugs.     A 


third  species,    considered  by    Fee  to   be  the 
iable  "tree,  I  should  scarcely  have  ventured  i  ^?»^^  0^  ^^^  larger  branches    and  trunks   of 
inite  the  above  enumerated  varietiea  under  I  *^^""*™^"  trees,  grown  in    all   sorts  of   soils 
specific  name,  so  unlike  one  another  are  >  ^"^  looalities,  is   the  Mato  cinnamon  of  the 
extreme  forms   of  each,  but  in  a  large  (  Portuguese  (Canella  mata  or  plata)  the  wild 


es  of  specimens  it  is  frequently  difficult, 

even   impossible,   to  determine  to  which 

iety  to  refer  sume  of  them,  so  in  term  e- 

:e  are  they  in  character.     The  best  cinna- 

1  of  cominerce  is  the  produce  of  what  I 

9ider  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  var. 

tnd  the   trees  of  this  form  have  usually 

c  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape  ;  but 

barks  of  all  tlie  forms  of  this  species  pos- 

the  odour  of  cinnamon  in   a  greater  or 

iieiisree,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 

;e  of  the  quality  of  the  bark  from  the  fo- 

^  for  I  have  observed  the  cinuamon-peel- 

when    collecting  bark  from   cultivated 

I,  taste  a  small  portion  before  commencing 

*  operations,  and  pass  over  some  trees  as 

:  for  their  purpose.     Tho  bark  of  p  and 

of  very  inferior  quality,  and   I  have  been 

raed   is  never  collected,   except  for  the 

ose  of  adulteration.     A  fragrant  oil,  s<ild 

T  the    name  of  «•  Clove  oil,"  is  obtained 

istillation   from   the  leaves  of  the  culti- 

l   cinnamon- tree,   and    the  roots  yield, 

r  a  similar  process,   a  certain  quantity  of 

ibor.  The  ripe  seeds  contain  some  amount 

marine,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now 

cted  for  any  purpose."  Thw.  En.  tl.  ZeyL 

2. 

SNAMON.  Eno. 


kyaboh 
be 


An. 
Bbno. 

BUBM. 

DUT. 

Fa. 


St,  Kanehl      Okb. 

iMomUUl  of  HlAOD. 


Tuj.  DalchiniOuz.HiKD. 
Kinnaoion  Hbb. 

Canella    It,  Lat.  Port. 
Cinnamomuiu  Lat. 

Kainamauia        Malay. 
Kaimants 
Rttlit  minis 
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canella  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the   Rapoor  Con- 
roundou  of  the  Ceylonese. 

Ceylon  has  ever  been  tho  chief  place  of 
production.  From  the  earliest  peiiod  at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  use 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew,  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  been  cut 
upon  the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  tree  Is  found  only  in  the  westeni,  south- 
ern and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  const  of  the 
island,  which  induced  the  first  Portuguese 
settlers  to  fix  the  seat  of  their  government  at 
Colombo,  a  spot  devoid  of  sny  harbour  or 
shelter  for  shipping.  In  1833  the  trade  in 
this  article  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  six  years  later  tho  government  commen- 
ced the  sale  of  their  preserved  plantations  by 
monthly  auctions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
them,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  chiefly  to  the  British  merchants  and 
capitalists.  The  forests  are  still  searched  for 
the  jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especial- 
ly when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better 
demand  for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  tbeir 
I  yearly  shipments  amonnted  to  10,000  bales 
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o£  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for 
India,  Persia  and  Arabia.  These  latter 
places  have  long  ceased  to  take  any  cinna- 
mon, whilst  the  exports  to  Europe  have  been 
reduced  to  7,000  bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849, 
6,000  bales  in  1850,  and  5,800  bales  in  1851, 
although  the  selling  price  in  the  London  mar- 
ket had  been  brought  down  to  about  one- 
third  to  that  realized  twenty  years  before. 
In  1835,  the  export  duty  in  Ceylon  was  2s. 
6d.,  and  29.,  according  to  quality  ;  it  is  now 
only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts.  Almost  all  the 
Ceylon  cinnamon  is  sent  to  Britain,  and  in 
the  five  years  1846  to  1850,  the  average  im- 
ports amounted  to  251  tons,  but  Britain  uses 
only  about  14  ions  and  the  rest  is  all  re*export- 
ed.  Capper.  Thwaites,  O'Shaugh,  Statist, 
of  Commerce.  Boyle. 

CINNAMON  STONE.  One  of  the  infe- 
rior gems.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon.  See 
Gems. 

CINNAMUS.    See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

CINNABA,  are  genii,  and  male  dancers  in 
Swarga,  the  heaven  of  Indra. — Sir  W-  Jones, 
p.  270,  /).  xiii.     See  Indra. 

CINTADESEDA.   Sp.    Ribbon. 
CINTRA  ORANGE.     Citrus  aurantium. 
CIOCCOLATA.     It.     Chocolate. 
CIPOLLA.     It.     Onion. 
CIRCAETUS  GALLICUS,    Gmel.    The 
Common  Serpent  Eagle, 

C.  hrachydactyluB.     Meyer. 


Sap  maril  Bbno. 

Mai  patar  Can. 

Samp  mar  Hind. 

Pambu  Prandu  Tah. 


Pamula  gedda        Tbl. 
Raw  111  of  the  Wagri. 
Kondatelle  of  the  Yer- 
kali. 


This  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  common  all  over  India 
and  Asia,  has  been  killed  in  Denmark  ;  but 
never  in  the  British  Islands,  prefers  the  open 

ground,  questing  like  a  harrier.     It  eats  any  I  Asiatics,  is  on  the  northern  face  of  tie  *» 
creature,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief  casus.     It  cofitains   many  tribd  <^  *  - 


the  same  Dostoor  are  of  ooiine  alfftjic^. 
tiguous,  the  Dnstoor  stateiDentinold  h^ 
ters,  if  copied  with  any  regard  to  oomdssu 
frequently  forms  a  very  importaot  man  ! 
the  verification  of  doubtful  Dames,   ^^a 
is  an  Arabic   word,  signifying  a  bod  4 
money,  or  a  granary.    Circsr  islitmiift 
chief,  a  supervisor.     Dnstoor,  besides  lifif . 
iiif(  a  rule,  is  also  a  Miuister,  a  mooa^kr 
Perguiiah  means  tax-paying  land,  ti  v&.  u 
a  perfume  composed   of  various  ingredM*'. 
The  title  of  Soobahdar,  or  lord  of  tli«  S>^U 
is  long  subsequent  to  Akbar*s  time.   841:- 
Ralar  was  then  the  only  designsdoo  o*  u* 
Emperor*s  Viceroy  in  each  Soobab.   Htx 
the  British,  the  country  known  astheNjfU 
em   Circars  stretches  for   470   miles  ire 
Orissa  southward  between  the  Exfttcn gisii 
and  the  sea.    It  was  not  till  A.  D.  It'.'. 
that  the  mahomedans  of  the  Decaocneflir. 
their  arms  to  the  Northern  Circirs.  ii'j,* 
time  Oria,    the   rnjah  of  what  is  t>«  tt 
Ganjam  country,  died  without  i&8oe,Ui 
adopted  sonMungul  Boy,  and  his  ooq«cB;: 
ner  (?)  became  competitors  for  the  fttoc«&- 
DuriugMahmoud'8time(in  1512)tfaeBaU.^:' 
Dynasty    was    dismembered,  and  fin . 
canee  kingdoms  set  up.     The  countrr  i » 
I  known  as    ""  The  Northern  CSrcsrs,'*  f«l  ^  ^ 
the  dominion  of  the  Kootub  Shsbeei.'- 
whose  capital  was  Qolconda  or  tijii«^*j 
That  portion  south  of    the  Godaw  l-«: 
tribuUry   without  difficulty,  Wittoa  l»«  ' 
Gajeputty,  a  powerful    prince  ofOriais^  1 
ruled  in  Rajahmundry  and  Chictcol*.  t : 
held  submission,  and  it  wasnottiliAj 
1571  that  his  pretensions  were  lowend  '  i 
Northern   Circars  territory  wsa  oeccp  :  | 
the   British   in    \766.-^£HioL  Jir«t',    ' 
Adm.  FoZ.  AV.  243. 

CIRCASSIA,  the  Chcrkas  or  Tcherb' 


food,  hovering  in  the  air,  and  pouncing  down 
suddenly  like  a  stone.  It  seizes  the  snake 
by  the  head  with  its  talons,  and  the  snake 
often  twines  its  body  around  the  bird,  and 
so  encumbers  it  that  it  is  occasionally  so 
caught.    Jerdon, 

CIRCAR.  In  the  mahomedan  land  re- 
venue system,  Ciroar  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
Soobah.  The  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  ex- 
cluding the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  Territories, 
comprise  no  complete  soobah,  but  only  por- 
tions of  the  four  soobabs  of  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Delhi,  and  Gudh.  Each  soobah  was  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  Circars,  and 
each  Circar  into  Pergunahs  or  Mehals, 
(which  are  used  as  equivalent  expressions) 
and  the  Pergunahs  again  are  aggregated  into 
Dostoors  or  districts ;  and  aa  the  Pergnnah  of 

2i2 


many 
appearance  and  dignity,  some  of  «i>o> ' 
an  Arab    descent,    others   are  TtfUn 
Changish  Khan.  They  divide  themiel'c 
three  classes,  princes,    nobles,  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  latter,  like  the  clans  of  Scotfaai    - 
faithfully  attached  to  their  chidUio&  I- 
young   women    are   famed  for  thft'*^^ 
and  are    sought    for    in  the  no^'J' 
kingdoms.     They  are  brought  op  =  — 
and  domestic  habita  by  their  nn- - " 
taught  the  use  of  the  needle  in  ••"'^^  ^ 
works,  and  to  make  their  own  er.»  *• 
those  of  the  men  of  their  (ainily.**^  -^ 
otherwise  very  carefully  reared.  ^ 

Soon  after  a  girl  is  bora,  kr  «»«*■  /^  , 
cled  by  a  leathern  bandage^  sew  t^*--^  •  ] 
which  only  g^ves  way  aftenraidi  h? »'  " 
ral  growth  of  the  child.    Itisibe»«l* 
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CIRCUMCISION. 

serve  the  form  of  the  ancient  rite.^ Burton^ m 
Pilgrimage  to  Meeeah  Vol.  iil  p,  204. 

CIRCUMBARI,  a  small  town  in  the 
Carnatic  in  L.  13'  3^  N-  and  L.  79*  82^  E. 
near  Tripaty.     It  is  360  feet  above  the  sea. 

CIRCUMCISION. 
Khutna,  Abab.  |  SoontaD,  Hind. 

The  Phoenicians  had  this  rite  iu  common 

I 

ircassiaofl,  never  to  he  seen  by  a  third  i  witb  the  Egyplians  aud  the  Jews,  and  they 
arson  ill  the  presence  of  their  wives.  Among  acknowledge  having  derived  it  from  the 
;her  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly  '  former.  According  to  Bunsen  (iy.  273)  it  was 
lat  of  the  Kisty,  when  a  traveller  arrives  at '  nut  followed  amongst  the  Phoenicians.  The 
le  of  their  abodes,  the  host  orders  one  of  I  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  alike  in  the  prao- 
s  daughters  to  do  the  honours  of  his  recep-  tice  of  circumcision.  (Herodotus  ii.  36.)  It 
)n,  to  take  care  of  his  horse  and  baggage,  to  •  seems  to  have  been  a  Semitic  rite,    which 


CIBCUMAMBULA.TION. 

7  another;  and  so  on,  till  the  shape  ia  com- 
lately  formed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
juntry.  On  the  marriage  night,  the  hus- 
&nd  cuts  the  cincture  with  his  poignard. 
iter  marriage  the  women  are  kept  very  close, 
at  even  their  husband's  own  relations  being 
iffered  to  vis  it  them  ;  but  a  man  has  no 
bjectiori  to  allow  a  stranger  to  be  alone  with 
Id  wife.     For  it  is  a  strict  rule  with   the 


Abraham  revived,  for  Abraham  was  99  years 
old  when  he  circumcised  himself,  Isroael  his 
son  was  thirteen,  and  Isaac  was  one  year  old. 

This  rite  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  most  mahomedans.  The  pre- 
scribed time  is  in  infancy,though  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  other  circumstances  sometimes 
retard  its  performance.  It  is  performed  with 
some  ceremonial  and  in  presence  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.  Amongst  the  people  in  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  all  the  males  before  the  age 
of  12  or  14  years  undergo  this  rite.  This 
custom  is  not  derived  from  the  Macassars,  the 
latter  affirming  that  it  existed  previous  to  the 
commeucemeut  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
coast.  But  this  siugular  custom  is^  not 
confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  horn 
of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  Flinders  ob* 
served  a  case  upon  the  Wellesley  Islands, 
and  the  custom  is  also  prevslent  amongst 
the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  the  south 
coast  of  Australia.  It  will  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  now  the  origin 
of  this  custom.  Mr.  Earl  observes  that  a 
peculiar  formation  prevails  among  the  abor- 
igines of  this  part  of  Australia,  and  also  of 
the  adjacent  coast  of  New  Quiuea,  which 
renders  the  practice  exceedingly  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health.  The  rite  of  circumci- 
sion is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran.     It 


epare  his  meals,  and  to  remain  with  him. 
ith  the  natives  of  a  part  of  Lapland,  not  very 
r  from  Torneo,  the  wife  of  the  host  takes 
re  of  bis  guest  during  his  sojourn  under 
T  husband's  roof.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
en  of  dissimilar  origin,  but  they  are 
ike  famed  for  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
en  and  the  beauty  of  their  young   women. 

the  time  of  Selim  I  the  Mamalukss  were  all 
ives  of  pure  Circassian  blood.  More  re- 
itiy,  only  the  Borgite  Mamaluks  were  of 
rcassian  origin. — Notice  of  Circassians,  by 
larles   Tcuschin.    Porter's  Travels,  Vol  I. 

141,  144.  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  1.99- 
e  Kabarda. 

CIRCLE,  under  the  form  of  a  winged 
cle,  the  Assyrians  worshipped  the  supreme 
ty.  Tiie  buddhist  wheel  of  the  law  to  be 
n  on  the  Caves  of  EUora  and  A  junta  was 
ibably  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  as  it 
linds  us  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of 
ekiel.— Ca/.  Hev.  1868. 

:iRCUMAMBULATION  of  sacred  places, 
t  ever    been  part  of  the  ritual  of  worship 

Asiatic  nations.  The  mahomedan  in 
3umambulatioii  **  Tonaf,"  presents  his  left 
uider  ;  the  hindu  in  Pradaksbina  walk 
lid  with  the  right  side  towards  the  fane  or 
I.  and  the  buddhists  turn  similarly.  The 
erwoald  appear  to  be  the  original  form  of|  is  considered  as  an  act  of  imitative  practice, 

rite.     Its  conjectural  signi6cance  is  an   founded  on  the  example  of  the  disciples,  but 
tatioQ  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly  not  on  that  of  Mahomed  himself.  In  Oman,  on 


ies,  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
ces  of  the  angels.  These  are  also  imitat* 
n  the  circular  whirlings  of  the  Dervishes. 
Sbahistani  informs  us  that  the  Arab 
osopbers  believed  the  sevenfold  circum- 
)ulation  to  be  symbolical  of  the  motion 
be  planets  round  the  sun.  It  was  adopted 
he  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  Ambarvalia 
Ambarbalia  appear  to  be  eastern  super- 
ons,  introduced  by  Numa,  or  the  priestly 
of  princes,  into  their  pantheism.  And  in 
ain  the  processions  round  the  parish  pre- 
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the  shores  of  the  PersianGulf,  among  the  chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt  among  the 
Arabs  and  Copts,  the  custom  is  prevalent. 
At  Bosra  and  Bagdad,  all  the  women 
of  Arabian  blood  circumcise  their  daughters 
as  well  as  their  sons*  At  Kahira,  the  wo- 
men who  perform  this  operation  are  as  well 
known  as  midwives.  They  are  openly  called 
into  houses  from  the  streets,  without  any 
secret  being  made  of  the  intention  with  which 
they  are  invited.  This  is  noticed  by  several 
mahomedan  writers,  viz.,  in  the  Dnr-ul- 
C  343 


CmSIUM  ARGYRA.CANTHUM. 


CISSUS  CAEH08A. 


CIRRODES.    SeeCirrhadA.    Kikl.  * 
434. 

CIS.  A  Latin  word  in  use  amoaest  ?.-. 
grapliers  of  Europe,  to  indicate  a  coantr}  - 
the  hither  side  of  rivers  or  moaotaiL* .•: 
Cis-Himalaya,  Cis-Indas,  &c.j  Trans,  il:-  • 
Latin  word,  is  used  to  indicate  the  {am.: 
side,  as  Tnins-Indua,  &c. 

CISSAMPELOS,  a  genua  of  plants  cf  i' 
natural  order  Menispermaceie,  C.  couTtlv. 
lacea  occurs  in  Diiidigul,  Rajioabal  and  N'- 
paul ;  Cisaampelos  obtecta,  of  the  Garjn. 
mountains,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  io u.'. 
lation.  For  notices  of  C.  capeba,  C  g*'.' 
C.  hernandifolia^  C.  hexandra,  and C  let:..- 
dra.  See  Pareira  brava. 

CISSAMPELOS  DISCOLOR.   Wu. 
Syn.  of  Clypea  Burmanni,  W.  and  i. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    hsx 


Pareira  E»o. 

Duk-uirbisce  Hind.,  K. 

W.P. 


Weni  wajla 
Pata 


^«vt 


11. 


Mukhtar,  the  Tahtavi,  and  Fattah-ul-Moaie, 
and  according  to  the  last  book,  it  is  the  inner 
labia  that  are  removed. — Earl  in  Eihn*  Lib, 
Vol.  I.  Niebuhr  Travels,  Voi  II,,  250,  25  L 
Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  Vol  II,  p,  339. 
Bunsen's  Egypty  iv,  273.  Herodotus  lib,  II, 
36. 

CIRCUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Raptores  or  birds  of  prey,  and  sub-family 
Circiuai. 

Circus    cernginosus,    (*  Marsh     Harrier.') 
Europe,  Asia,  N.    Africa:  very   common  ini 
India.     Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

Circus  cyaneus,  Uen  Harrier  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa :  the  American  C.  uiiginosus 
barely,  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  common 
in  the  Sub-Himalaya  region  and  its  vicinity  : 
being  replaced  southward  by  C  Swainsonii 
{Pallidus  of  Sykes.) 

Circus  cineraceus  (C.  Montagui:  *Mt»ntagu'8 
Harrier.')    Europe,    S.     Asia,   Africa  :    very 
common  in  India. 
Circus  Swainsonii  (the  Pallidus  of  Sykes)  is 

regarded   by   Professor   Schlegel   as    a  local        _,,         ^      ^    e  n      •      •  i    n. ,  .- 

•  ^      t   n     •  u  ^  I  ^  o  ;  1  „..  ^f  /^        The  extract  of  Fareira  w  a  valuable  a*':  r 

variety  of  C,  cmercu:etis :  had  he  said  so  oi  o.  ^  ,.      . .      .     ,  «*«,*„ 

^    .^        ij  i_  •  «.  ir    ui  *u«  cent  dmretic,  in  doses   of  twenty  ctjul?  !. 

cvaneus,  it  would  be  more  intelligible,   as  the  ^  ,      ,    .        '  .       .x   -  ^   j„:i„     tL  .,*,  * 

^  .,    ?  ,1  -.u  -  .     4.1  „  solved   in   water  thnce   daily.    iiiea»i. » 

affinity  IS  much  closer  with  cya news  :  neverthe-  "  ,      ^  ,  jt  i-       «  j 

Amuitjrioii       .    ^  ..       ,    /  '  .  of  nemooka,  C.  hernandifolia,  affords  i:  . 

less,  both  5Mwin507m  and  cmcraceus appear  to      \r.,.\    J  \\  -  r  i     Jt,- u     a.  ; 

I  4.U        u     4.Afw«    .ou^fi.  iiiro™;on  substitute  for  this   useful  article.    Au  i  i 

be  common,  throughout  Africa,  as  both  likewise     .  i      •      i  «j„     t- ir 

.     T  J-     -1    ui.-      i.\  J-  ♦.  ;^i.    ^^A  sion  of  nemooka   is  also   made.    In  its   ^ 

are  m  India,  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  and        .  ,  •*  •     *i  «    *u. ;.  j.    - 

,  V* -,  ^   °  .    •*.     J-  ..     f     'i  and  dose,   it  is   the   sajne  as  tneiutcto-: 

each  remainiugever  true  to  Its  distinctive  cha-  _,      .      *        u-  i  i.i  !..:--„.*  . 

\  1-1  1      '  u  u-^    *\.     .:«:«;  Pareira,  for  which  the  nemooka  i8  an  tl-.i. 

racters:  while  cyamus  also  inhabits  the  vicini-        .   ^,  \        ^         ^,  «^a 

.         «,         TT-      I  *.      ..I  -..v.   ^^  lu  substitute. — Etna,  Phar^  p,  ^z. 

ty    of   the   Himalaya,    together  with   both  »'"*'*'"       •  y  ♦  r 

the  others.     See  Aves,  Birds.  CISSA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Jay  a- 
CIRE.  Fr.    Wax,  pica,   the  sub-family   Garrulinc  and  ^<  ' 
CIHE  A  CACHETRR.  Fr.  Sealing  Wax.  Insessores.  Two  species  occur  in  Indii  tu 
CIKE  D'KSPAGNE.  Fr.  Sealing  Wax.  pyrrhocyanea,    and  C  puella,  Bljtk  J  A 
CIRRHADiE.      In    the    Sanscrit  tale  of  S.  XVIII,   810  ;C.  PyrrhocyantafsU:- 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph    occurs  the  word  Gould's  *  Birds  of  Asia,' pt  l.C.paelli^ 
Vedhaka;  in  some  copies  Rechaka  is  explained  Dr.    Kelaart,    is    perhaps    the  haa::*'-'' 
to  be  a  Kirata,  a  forester,  and  the  Kirata  were  bird  in   Ceylon.  It  is  rather  nttmer&fl*  w 
known  to  the  classical  geography  of  ancient  Newera     Elia,    but  not    seen  in   Ji?  •  ■ 
Europe  as  the  Cirrhadae  or  Cirrodes.    They  country.      It  is   distinguished  not  It- 
were  tho  occupants  of  Sogdiana  near  the  river  the  beautiful  .blue  colour  which  ei»liv» 
Oxus.    The  term  Kirata,  however,  seems  to  plumage,  than  by  the  elegance (rfitotrft. 
have  been  general  and   applied  to  the   savage  the  grace  of  its  attitudes.    It  fiequean : 
mountain,    non- Aryan,    tribes,  to  whom  the  hill  country  and  is  found  about  th«  »■*«- 
Aryan  races  were  opposed.     Some  of  them  streams  at  Newera  elia  and  elsewhwe.-- 
wece  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  on  the  neni's  Sketches  of  the  Natural  Hisi^  i 
Coromandel  coast.  Ion, 

CIRRHIPEDIA.  Of  this  class  of  Molluscs        CISSIA.    A  town  mentioned  bj  Br. 

the  Balanus,  or  barnacle,  occurs  in  India.  tus,  is  the  Susiana  of  Strabo,  tod  lbe»  •* 

CIRRHOPETALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  Khuzistan.     See  Khuristan. 
the  order  Orchiaceae.    In  India  are  C.  albi-        ciSSUS.     A  genus  of  plants  of  tk*'  * 

diim,  caudatum,  caeapitosura,  coi-nutum,  fim.  ^^i  ^rder  Ampelide©.     C.  adnata,  Ctf"- 

briatum,    grandifloruni     Lindleyanum,  Mac-  jata,  C.  camosa,  0- edulis,   C.  q^^tirf- 

craei  ?  macrophyllum,  Neilgherrense,  Roxbur-  ^^^^^  .^^  In^Xd^ 

'"ciS^^^^^  ,P1SSUS    ARBOREA    Fobs£.  ^5 

ridulum  and  C.  lanceolatum,  flowering  plants  I  Salvadora  persica,  Lmn. 
belonging  to  the  order  Matricariacea3.  I      CISSUS  CABNOSA    Lah* 
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CIS-SUTLBJ  STATES. 


CITRACE^. 


arik 
malbel 
likh  of 


C.  capreoUta?    |  Vitia  canioea.     Wall.      1  revenue  of  Rs,  1,30,000.     The  fivmily  came 


of  Chbnab. 


Beai. 


Vallur 
Gidar  dak 


of  Bbab. 
of  Ravi. 


A  pretty  climber,  growing  iu  the  plains  of 
e  Punjab  and  in  the  valleya  of  the  N.  W. 


th    black  pepper,   is   applied  to   boils. — 
r.  J.  L.  Stewart, 

CISSUS  EDULIS,   the  square- stemmed 
lie,  grows  in  Ceylon.     Its  stem,  like  that  of 


CISSUS  QUADARANGULARia  Wall. 

Vitis  quadrangularis.     Wall. 
Uur  ki  binj 


paat 


irjura 
jra  valli 


Dux. 

»i 
Hind. 

Sanb. 


Perrandei  coddi  and 

elley  Tam. 

Nullern  tigo  vitulu, 
and  aku  Tbl. 


from  the  village  of  Eulsiah  in  the  Manjha. 

Maleir  KoUclH  has  156  sq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  46,200  souls,  and  a  revenue   of  one 
lakh.  The  family  came  originally  from  Kabool. 
i.  /^^^       r^rv^  ^^  K      Farted  Kot  consists  of  Farced  Kot  proper, 

imalaya,  from  2000  to  8000  feet.  It  IS  eaten    and    Kot-kupoorah,  is    S.  W.    of    Ferozpur, 
r  camels;  and  m  Juinmoo  the  root,  ground  j  borders  to  the  S.    K  on   Patiala.     Ithasau 

area  of  643  sq.m  and  a  population  of  51,000 
souls,  with  a  revenue  of  Rs.  75,000. 

MumdoU    is    a    mahomedan    chieftaincy, 
:.  -  ^     1 ,  I  ^^^  ^^   re-established  in  1863. 

e  Vitis  Indica  when  freshly   cut,  yields  a        The  minor  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  were  deprived 
pious  draught  of  pure   tasteless  fluid,  and  |  of  their  sovereign  powora,  and  the  police  man- 
eagerly  sought  after  by  elephauis.— r^/i- j  ago.nentof  their  estates  was  assumed  by  the 

Hritish  Qovernment,  all  customs  duties  were 
sibolished  without  compensation,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nawab  of  Konjpoora  and  the 
mir  of  Kotahar,  and  the  chiefs  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  ordinary  jaghiredars. 
These  were  eighty  in  number,  with  revenues 
varying  from  Rs.  250  to  Rs.  71,900. 

CISTACEiE,  the  Rock-rose  tribe  of  plants; 
one  genus  is  the   Helianthemum. 

CISTICOLA  CURSIT ANS. FnANKLiN.The 
Qrass  warbler  of  Ceylou,  C  8ch»uicola, 
Bonap.  That  from  Algiers  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  Indian  specimens,  unless  it  be  that 
the  average  size  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
black  upon  the  crown  predominates  more. 
If  procured  in  India,  this  Algerian  specimen 
would  scarcely  be  remarked  even  as  a  slight 
variety. — Mr,  BlytKs  Report 

CISTICOLA  OMALURA,  and  C  ruficeps. 
See  Birds. 

CISTI  TREES.  The  CyUnus  hypocistus. 
See  Balanophora. 

CISTUDO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Chelonia,  of  which  C.  Amboinensis  occurs  in 
Amboyna,  C.  dentata  in  Java,  and  C.  trifas- 
ciata  in  China.     See  Reptiles. 

CI'l'A-MERDU.  Mal.  Menispermum  cor- 
difolium. 

CISTE  also  LADENIFERE.  Fb.  Lada- 
num,  or  Labdauum. 

CITHERN.  Eno.  A  musical  instrument, 
supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the 
Sib-tara,  the  three  stringed  lute  of  the  East, 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  word  guitar. 
CITRACEiE,  or  Atirantiacese,  Citron 
Worts,  or  the  Orange  Tribe,  are  dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous  plants,  and  the  Orange, 
Lemon,  Lime,  Shaddock,  Fom  pel  moose.  For- 
bidden Fruity  and  Citron  are  the  produce 
of  this  order.  The  Wanipa,  a  fruit  highly 
esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  produced  by  Cookia  punctata.  The 
fruit  of  Glycosmia  citrifolia  is  delioious,  and 
that  of  Triphasia  very  agreeable.  The  ifigle 
marmelos  is  used  in  medicine  and  ft  perfamo 
is  made  from  its  rind. 
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Stems  four  angled,  winged  and  jointed  ;  it 
B  all  the  properties  of  a  parasite  ;  the  stems 
a  succulent,  and  beaten  up  into  a  paste,  are 
Hn  by  the  natives  for  asthma. — JiiddelL 
CISSUS  SETOSUtf.  RoxB.  Syn.  of  Vi- 
setosa,  Wa/L 

CISSUTLEJ  STATES.  By  the  treaty 
th  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab,  Runjeet 
ag,  of  the  26th  April  1809,  he  undertook 
t  to  make  or  allow  any  encroachment  on 
J  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The 
gest  of  these  were 


ttiala. 

eend. 

ibLa. 


Dzalgurh. 

Munidot. 

Raikot. 


Eulsiah. 
Maleir  Kotla. 
Furreedkot. 

Patiala  was  formed  by  a  Jat  family,  of 
J  Sikh  religion,  who  emigrated  from  the 
irijab,  about  five  generations  back.  The 
a  is  5412  sq.m.  with  a  population  of 
86,000,  and  a  revenue  of  Rs.  30,00,000. 
Jheend  territory  has  an  area  of  1236  sq. 
and  a  population  of  311,000  souls,  with 
evenue  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
liar;«jah  is  a  Jat,  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  of 
f  same  descent  as  the  maharajah  of  Patiala. 
1867,  this  chief  was  the  first  person  who 
rched  against  the  mutineers  at  Delhi. 
Nahha  territory  has  an  area  of  863  sq.  m., 
opulatiou  of  276,000  souls,  and  a  revenue 
four  lakhs.  The  chief  is  of  the  same  stock 
the  maharajahs  of  Patiala  and  Jheend, 
is  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  The 
iily  behaved  ill  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-6, 
did  well  in  the  revolt  of  1857,  and  were 
aixLed  by  a  grant  of  land  out  of  the  Jhujjur 
itory. 

^ultiah  territory  has  an  area  of  155  sq. 
and  a  population  of  62,000  souls  with  a 
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CITRULLUS  CUCUEBITA. 


CITRUS  AURiKTIUM. 


CITRIC  ACID.    Eno. 

Lame  Jaioe  Eno.     Agro  o  tugo  de 

Jusdtt  liinoa  Fk.  Jimono  It. 

Zitronon  aaft.  Okr.     Aoidum  citricum  Lat. 

Jugo  de  limoa      Sp. 

This  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  the  form 
of  the  pure  juice  of  l«mons  and  limes,  or 
crystallized  hy  a  chemical  process. 

CITRINE  MY  ROB  ALAN.  Terminalia 
citrina.    See  Myrobalan. 

CITRON.    Eno.     Citrus  medica,  Linn, 

Kind. 
It. 


Turaoj 

Confetti  di  eedro 

Acitrou  verde 


Beg  poorft  Bbno. 

Sukkat  Dar. 

Citronat  verd  Fk. 

Sacoade  Qbr. 

The  citron  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  India.  It  grows  freely  in  Pegu  and 
Teuasserim,  and  Dr.  Mason '  met  with  citron 
trees  in  the  jungles  apparently  in- 
digenous. The  fruit  however  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Bengal  citron. — Jiaion,  See  Citrus 
nedica.     Citrus  limonum. 

CITRONE.     Gkb.    Limes. 

CITRONELLA  GRASS.  See  Andropogon  ; 
Citronella  oil 

CITRONELLA  OIL,  is  described  by  Sim- 
monds  as  a  product  of  the  Citnmella  grass, 
which  grows  in  the  nouthern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  and  about  Oalle,  several  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  are  culti- 
vated with  it.  The  exports  uf  this  oil  from 
Ceylon^  in  the  three  years  1850  to  1852, 
were 
Year.  Ounces.  Value.     Year.  Ounces.  Value. 

1850  80,048  £3,344  1 1852  131 J80  £2,806 

1851  114,959      3,7421 

Simmond's  Comm.  Products,  Page  513. 
CITRONIER.     Fr.  Limes. 
CITRULLUS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Scbrd. 


CITRULLUS.   FISTULOSUS.    Stock. 


HiKO. 


Cucumis  coIocyDthis.  Linn. 


Hansal  Arab. 

Makbal  Benq. 

Indravran  Duk. 

Colocyutb  plant      Eno. 
Bitter  apple  ,, 

Fakyoth  and  Wild 
Gourd  of  Scrip- 


Maqal 
Veku  matti 
Pari  KuQiati 
Fatsa  kaia, 
Chitti  papara 
Eti  puchcha 
V^rri  puchcha 
Papara  budama 


HiJfD, 

MalkaL. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


1  f 


>> 


i» 


»> 


ture  „ 

Kolukunthois      Ghxbk. 

Grows  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Kamaon, 
near  the  Jumna  and  in  Japan. — lioxb.  iii, 
719. 

CITRULLUS  CUCURBITA.  ScHBiBD. 

Cuourbita  citruUus  L*      I  Cacumis  oitruUus. 


PhaRai 

Water  melon 
Hisdwaoa 


BURX. 

Eno. 
Panj. 


Turmuz 

TurbuB 

Matbira 


Him). 
PaNJ. 


Cultirated  throughout  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab  plains,  if  not  really  wild, 
it  is  apparently  so,  and  covers  the  ground  for 
miles  in  sandy  deserts  near  Sirsa,  and  in  the 
Sind  Sagur  Doab,  ripening  in  the  cold 
weather. — Roxb,  iii,  719,  Dn  J*L.  Stewart 
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t» 


Dilpuaod, 


RlXlK 


Tind, 
Aibiuda, 

A  small  round  gourd  commonly  cnltivaUd 
along  the  line  of  the  Indus  from  Lahore  to 
Sind  ;  said  to  be  merely  a  cultivated  variety 
of  C.  cucurbita.  It  is  cooked  as  a  gourd, 
and  has  a  pleasant  flavour  when  young.— Dr. 
«/.  A.  Stfswart. 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  planta  of  the  natanl 
order  Citracese,  several  species  of  which  grov 
wild,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  and  all  of  them  furnish  useful  prodacts. 
C-  aurautium,  of  Ridso,  yields  its  fruit,  the 
orange ;  one  essential  oil  from  the  riod ; 
another  from  the  flowers,  the  oilofneroli^aDd 
the  wood  is  also  of  value  in  the  arts.  Citm 
decumaua  of  Linnseus  furuisbea  the  valaabls 
piimalo  or  shaddock  fruit,  and  the  Cum-qu&t 
fruit  of  China  is  from  the  Citrus  olivsefonnis. 
The  lime  fruit  of  the  Citrus  limetta  of  Risio, 
is  valuable  for  its  juice,  the  lime  juice  wbich is 
used,  as  a  preservative  from  sickness  ;  and  the 
Citrus  limonum  of'Uisso  furnishes  the  usefol 
lemon  fruit,  the  rind  of  which  yields  an  essential 
oil,  or  ia  used  in  cookery  as  lemon  peel,  while 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  forms  a  source  of  t}ie  lime 
juice.  Independently  of  the  historical  factch&( 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained  from 
the  Persians,  it  is  certain  from  the  researches 
of  Wallich  and  other  Indian  botanists,  that  it 
is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  in  Ne- 
pauly  and  extending  most  probably  into  Chiiu 
also,  that  the  wild  plants  uf  the  genua  Citm 
find  a  home. 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM.  Linx. 
C.  nobilis,  Lour, 
The  tree  and  fruit- 

Narang 

Naranj 

Kaiula  Nibu  ? 

Lieng  mau 

Sung  sen 

Oraogt^n 

Orange 

Common  or  sweet 

Orange 
Oranges 
Pomeianaen 
Naraogi 
Konia 
M«laranee 
Simao  mania 
Jeruk  mania 

The  orange  is  not  mentioned  by  the  aneie&t 

authors,  either  of  Europe  or  Arabia^  snd  i^ 

supposed    to     have    been    introduced  into 

Europe  after  the  middle  ages.      Dr.  Bojle 

states  that  the  orange  and  lemon  are  natires 

of  India,  the  orange  being  found  on  the  NeiJ- 

gherries,   on  the  borders  of  the  Sal  forests 

of  Sylhet,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  Chins.    Mr. 

W.   Elliot  states  that  a  very  small  vtriety 

of  the  orange  {••  Ida-chettu,  T«l  f    "  CSiots 
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Ar. 

Jernk                  Miiir. 

91 

Madra  alao  cherni 

Bbno. 

narraoji          Malul 

BVRM. 

NAranj                PiRS. 

i» 

Pomeranaen       Res. 

DUT. 

Swadu  naiioga  SaS5. 

Eno. 

Nagraoga  alto 

It 

jambiia              .» 

«t 

Narani^aa            Sr. 

Fa. 

KitchiU  cheddi  TiK 

Grr. 

Kolin jj  cheddi     „ 

HiKO. 

Kamalaphallfi    Tel. 

>» 

Narija  ohettu        „ 

It. 

Kicbidi  ofaotfcu      » 

Malay. 

Kittali  kaja 

» 

Narangantu          n 

CITUS  BERGAMIA. 


CITRUS  JAPONICA. 


rfaili,  Hind  ;"  ''  Kin  kittali,  Can  ;'*  wLich  ( 
the  C.  variatro  of  Heyne,  57  Mask  orange)  | 
0W8  both  caltivated  and  wild  in  all  the 
lly  country  of  the  Circars  ;  and,  he  aaks, 
it  be  the  original  of  the  cultiyated  Citrus 
raQtiaro.  The  orange  tree  is  extensively 
Itirated.  The  finest  sorts  are  the  Qintra, 
>wiah,  and  a  small  sweet  orange  which  grows 
la  tree  more  like  a  creeper.  The  principal 
ethod  of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  stocks 
Derally  being  either  seedlings  or  cuttings 
>m  the  sweet  lime.  The  best  Cintra,  with 
thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  the 
edling  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit 
own  upon  the  sweet  lime  stock  is  gene- 
lly  close  and  soft :  this  is  very  percepti- 
e  with  some  of  the  oranges.  The  best  time 
rbaddingiR  in  the  cold  season.  The  leaves 
e  rather  bitter,  and  contain  essential  oil. 
still  mere  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroli 
'  the  perfumers,  is  afforded  by  the  fiowers. 
le  berries  while  nnripe  are  gathered,  dried, 
id  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  size  of  peas, 
id  are  used  in  issues  on  account  of  their  fra- 


Pati-Neboo,  common  round  lime. 

Gora     „       thick-skinned,  small  oval  lime. 

Khaghazi  neboo,  long,  small  lime. 

China-gora  „  China  lime,  yellow  juiced 
lime. 

Kamurali  neboo,  large^  oval,  smooth  skin- 
ned lime. 

Bnogpore  neboo,  round,  smooth-skinned 
lime. 

Taba  neboo^  a  large  globose  spongy-skinned 
lime. 

Drs.  lloxb.  .\fa$on,  O^Shaughnasy.  VoigL 

CITRUS  BIGARADIA.      Duhamel. 

C  Bigaradia  |  Citrua  vulgftHa. 

Mae  Fadyn  Aa.        I  Seville  orange  £ko. 

Bitter  orauge        Eno.      | 

It  also  yields  the  Neroli  oil. 
CITUUS  DECUMANA.     Linn.  ;  W.  and 
A, ;  Eoxb, 


Bator  niba 
Batavi  „ 
Batabi  „ 
Shouk  tuog 
Chncotrah 
PumplemoBe 
Shaddock 


Beno. 

>f 

»» 

Burm. 

DOK. 

Eno. 


19 

Hi  91). 

Malay. 


Bambali  naringi  Malkal* 
Paravata  Sans. 

Maha  naram  Simgh. 

Jamboola  „ 

Puispalimaa  cheddi  Tax. 
Bambalimaa        „       „ 
Bombarimaifa  chettu  TsL. 
Pampara  pauaaa  „ 

Pulla  pampara  pa- 
nasa  (acid  var)        „ 


ant  odour.     The  rind  or  peel  of  the  orange 
bitter   and  aromatic,  and    aff«»rds   a  very  1  Pnmmalo 

eful  stomachic   tincture  and    syrup.     The  C'***^®*,'* 

t  .t        .        *     -i.          .   •       ^      ^  Poomplemooa 

ice  of  the  npe  fruit  contains    sugar,  ma-  j.                 i_  j  •,    i_     *    ,     «t 

;  and  citric   acids,   citrate  of  lime    mnci-  ^  T"'"  "  *"*  shaddock  of  the  West  Indies. 

ge,  albumen   and  gum.      Like  the   lemon  ^  »»  ^^^  largest  of  the  orange  tribe,  and    k 

ice  it  makes  an  excellent  cooling  drink,  and  ^^''^ely  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia  in    gar- 

an  invaluable  specific  in  the  treatment  of  dens  ;  the  varieties  are  red  and  white,  the  for- 

orbotic  diseases.     The  seeds  of  the  orange  mer  being  preferred  by  some  persons.  The  tree 

eld  oil  by  expression,  but   not   available  in  ■  «^^^^  ^^  ^}^^^  «^2®    '°  *  "<^*»  «oil,  and  re- 


y  quantity. — 0* Shaughieasy,  Eng,  C^c,  p. 
20.     Foigt,  Elliot,  Ainslie,  Royle,  liidddl. 

CITRUS  BERGAMIA.  Risso  and  Poit. 
)xb,;  W.  and  A, 

tniB  limetU,  2)  C      |  Citrus  acida.  Hoxh,  iii.  390. 


ba 

Bbng. 

Limu,  Nimba 

Bind. 

ao.ba-ja 

Bubm. 

Era  mitchi  na- 

ouk 

f  f 

rakam 

Maleal. 

aaboo 

DUK. 

Nimbouka 

Sans. 

id  limA 

Eno. 

Dehi 

SiNOH. 

rgamotte  lime 

It 

Elimicbam 

Tam. 

ne 

i> 

Qajanimma 

Tel. 

Dtmon  lime 

»f 

Nimma  chettu 

if          » 

9» 

,,        Paudu 
Jambira  Nimma 

Grows  in  Peninsular  India^  Bengal,  Assam, 
nda  and  Molacca  Islands.  There  are  many 
rieties,  roand,  small,  spongy,  smooth,  thick 
nned  and  yellow  juiced.  The  Arab  variety 
m  Muscat  ia  laige.  Large  varieties  of  the 
d  lime  are  diffased  all  over  the  Tenasse- 
1  Provinces ;  and  Europeans  usually  call 
}m  citrons,  but  the  trees  are  easily  distin- 
ished  by  their  leaves,  as  the  leaf  of  the 
ron  is  simple,  while  that  of  the  large  lime 
Kinged.  The  varieties  known  in  Hindustan 
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quires  much  pruning  ;  the  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  when  the  crop  of  fruit  is  off ;  fine  fruit 
has  been  produced  from  the  seed.  The  tree, 
when  planted,  should  have  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  all  round  it :  the  blossom  is  used  for 
flavouring  sweetmeats.  It  is  a  fine  fruit, 
cooling  and  aperient,  and  in  taste  somewhat 
resembles  a  fine  orange. — A%n$lie,  p.  231. 
Riddell.  Mason.  Roxb,  iii,  393. 

CITRUS  GALQALA.  At  Lahore,  a  spe- 
cies of  lemon  the  sise  of  a  double  fist,  called 
Oalgala,  is  pickled  for  domestic  use  and  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. — Honiberger,  p.  258. 

CITUUS  JAPONICA.  The  •'  Kumquat," 
is  extensively  ^own  by  the  Chinese  in  pots  and 
at  one  season  of  the  year  the  plant  is  literally 
covered  with  its  small,  oval,  orange-coloured 
fruit.  This,  as  well  as  various  other  species 
of  the  orange,is  mixed  with  the  forced  flowers, 
and  together  produce  an  excellent  effect.  It 
is  grown  in  Chusan,  in  groves,  on  the  sides 
of  the  lower  hills.  The  plants  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  average 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  do  not  exceed  six 
feet.  Mr.  Fortune  thinks  if  the  **  kumquat" 
were  better  known  in  Europe,  it  would  be  high- 
ly prized  for  decorative  parpoaee  during  the 
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CITRUS  LIMONUM. 

winter  months.  It  is  much  more  hardy  than 
any  other  of  its  tribe  ;  it  produces  its  flowers 
and  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  it  would 
doubtless  prove  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation. 
In  order,  however,  to  succeed  with  it  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  do.  one  little  fact  should  be 
kept  in  view,  namely,  that  all  the  pknts  of 
the  orange-tribe  which  bear  fruit  in  a  small 
state  are  grafted. — Fortune,  p.  122. 
CITRUS  LIMETTA.    Risso  and  Port. 

Citrus  limettaiZiMO.  J>.  C,  I  Citrus  hyatrix.   D.G, 
Sweet  lime  Eno.  |  Mitha  Neboo        Hind. 

The  sweet  lime  of  the  Moluccas,  bat  culti- 
vated in  India. — Roxh,  iii,  392. 

CITRUS  LIMONUM.   Risso. 

Citrus  medica.     Roxh. 


Lemon  Ab. 

Nirabuka  Bkno. 

Nibu 

liembo 

Lieng  maw 

Limoenen 

Lemon 

Citron,  Limon 


I* 

BURU. 

DuT. 

Eno. 

Fr. 


Limonen  Gxk. 

Korna  Nebu  Hind.Bkng. 


Limoni 

Nlmbu,  Limu 

Limoes 

Limonii 

Jambira 

Limoues 

The  Peel. 


Lemon  Feel  Kng. 

Lames  d*ecorce  de 
citron  Fr. 


Zitronschelten 
Scorze  de  limone 
Cortezas  de  citra 


It. 

PBR8. 

Port. 

Rus. 

Sans. 

Sp. 


Gbb. 


It. 
Sf. 


Dr.  Royle  found  this  tree,  apparently  wild, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It 
grows  also  in  the  Qaro  hills,  but  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  ;  its  fragrant  white  flowers 
are  tinged  with  red. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  from  lemons  is 
yellow,  light,  very  volatile.  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  lemons  until  the  oil-vesicles  are 
removed.  These  are  then  pressed  between 
glass  plates,  and  the  expressed  juice  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  impurities  subside.  This  oil  is 
composed  of  10  atoms  carbon  and  8  atoms 
hydrogens  (citrene).  If  a  current  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  be  passed  through  it  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, it  concretes  into  a  solid  mass  of 
neutral  crystals,  containing  one  atom  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  forming  a  salt  called  muriate  of 
citrene.  This  oil  is  used  chiefly  to  give 
flavour  to  various  medicinal  mixtures,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  employed  by  itself.  Its 
rind,  called  Lemon  peel,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  rough,  dotted,  odorous,  and  bitter; 
it  is  used  principally,  like  the  oil,  for  im- 
parting its  ai'omatic  taste  to  medicines,  and 
as  a  gentle  aromatic  stimulant.  Its  juice, 
the  Lemon  juice  of  commerce,  contains  nearly 
2  per  100  of  citric  acid,  water  97^,  the  re- 
mainder being  gum,  malic  add,  and  extractive 
matter.  In  scurvy,  lemon  juice  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  specifio.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  juice  on  long 
Toyages,  citric  acid  and  the  essential  oil  have 
been  in  several  cases  substitated  for  the  juice 
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Madalam  palam. 
Dadimba  dutto. 
Madiphalia  abo 

LoDgamo. 
Daba  chetto. 
Nara^abbs. 
DabbftMsdipbla 

chettn. 
Pcdda  oimntt  ckit: 
GajanimiDS 
PoUa  dabba 
Bija  paramu. 


Tit 
Tc. 


Is  Vi*.  i« 


CITRUS  YVLGARIS. 

itself.  It  is  a  most  grateful  and  nsdolty 
terial  for  the  preparatioit  of  oodiog  driu- 
— O*  Sftaughnesty,  Boyle*  Roxb,  i\i  141  Uf 

CITRUS  MADURENSIS.    Lohl 

C.  iuermis.        Moxb.  |  Limooellai  Sla<iQre&. 

A  cultivated   shrub  of  China,  Moliciv 
and  Cochin-China,   with  white  aud  InciT. 
flowers. — Voi'gt.  437. 
CITRUS  MEDICA,  Roxb.  ;  Linn.  ;W.ii 

Cifcras  limonnm.     Ritto. 

Limon.  A  a. 

Atraj.  „ 

Utrej.  ,f 

Korna  nibu.  Bbng.Hind. 
Beg  purlk.  , , 

Shouk-ta-khwa.     Buux. 
Turanj.  Duk.  Pers. 

Citron.  EvQ.  Fa. 

Bejoura,  limu.       HiNU. 
Jeriik  P  Ijemoa 

Suasu.  Malay. 

Bega-pura.  8aKS. 

MatuluDga.  Siax. 

Grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Qarrow 
cultivated  and  grows  to  a  large  siie ;  the  c  ;- 
rind  very  rough  and  covered  withexcresoejca. 
and  when  ripe  of  a  deep  yellow  colout: 
fragrant ;  used  to  form  a  preserve,  toJ  U: 
juice  is  made  into  lemonade.  It  is  proptjit;. 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed.  A  Chinese  tmcij 
has  been  named  C.  digitata.— Toiy,  \i- 
Roxb.  iii.  392.  RiddelL 

CITRUS  MONOPHYLLA.  Growr:. 
along  the  Western  Ghauts  of  the  penmiali  : 
India. — RiddelL 

CITRUS  NOBILIS.    Loub.  Sjn.  of  ^ 
trus  aurantium,  Linn- 

CITRUS  TO  ROSA.  Grows  at  Tafnyi/- 
a  leaf   that  looks  like  two  leaves  joistJ  : 
gether,   the  wings   on  the  petiole  beia^  ^ 
broad,  or  even  broader,  than  the  leaf  i>- ' 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  there  are  twoTawt- 
one  with  a  smooth,  and  another  with  a  r ''•*'- 
skin.     Mr.  Mason  does  not  find  it  potior-, 
any  of  our  Indian   Floras,  but  Dr.  Picktr/ 
met  with  a  similar  tree  on  the  Samoan  U  •?  - 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Fiona.— i'l** 

CITRUS  TRIFOLIA,  Anativaofa- 
and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  nn^- 

CITRUS   VULQARia 
Bitter  Seville  onnge  £no«  |  C.  Bigiixidii  i^«^- 

The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  tb  •** 
orange  by  the  petiole  only.    The  flowr  ' 
alike  in  both  species.     The  rind  <rf  ii<  - 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  hot  to  the  taate,  th*  * 
acid  and  bitter,  the  seeds  excs«vriT>'- 
The  bark  of  the  tree  partidpata  mi  ^' 
qualities.    The  rind  of  the  froii  »  'p*^  • 
making  the  celebrated  liqafw  **  Co»a*  ' 
O'Shau^hneesyt 
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CIVET. 


CLANGULA  GLAUCION. 


abad. 

Aa. 

sh  batch  cgan. 

»» 

und  beduahtar. 

tt 

(ivergeil. 

DUT. 

avad, 

DUK. 

ivette. 

Fr. 

ibetb. 

Gbb. 

iber-geil. 

»• 

ODd-badustar. 

HlHD. 

utora :  zibetto. 

It. 

tides. 

Jav. 

attoreum. 

Lat. 

uice. 

imal  frees  itself  firom  it  by  a  contractile 
ovement,  vhioh  causes  the  civet  to  ooze 
>in  the  bag.  This  is  carefully  collected  and 
Id  (not  without  adulteration  with  butter  or 
,  to  increase  its  weight)  at  a  very  high 
ice. — ((yShaughneujf^  p,  614.  Eng.  Cyc) 
Malay  and  Javanese  this  perfume  is 
own  by  the  native  names  of  rase  and 
les,  but  the  Sanscrit  Easturi  and  the  Arabic 
>ad  corrupted  jabad,  are  also  used  as 
aonyms,  and  doubtless  the  Dakhani  Javad, 
ilay,  Jabad,  £ng.  Civet^  French  Civette,  and 
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CITKnS  WOOD  of  the  Romans  was  ex- 
travagantly prized  for  tables,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Gallitris  quadrivalvis,  Vent, 
)r  jointed  arbor-vit»,  the  conifer  which 
nelds  the  gum  sanderach.  The  wood  was 
iitftiiiguished  as  striped,  *'  tigrinae  ;"  spotted 
'  pautherinae  ;'*  or  speckled  *'  apiatss ;"  Cicero 
rave  £9,000  for  a  Citrus-wood  table. 

CITTURA  CYANOTUS,is  the  forest  king- 
isber  of  Celebes  ;  along  with  it  occur  the  Mero- 
K>goo  Forsteni,  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a  fruit 
)ige()n  of  North  Celebes.  Buceros  cassidix,  the 
ireat  bom-bill  of  Celebes.  Trichoglossus  orna- 
as,  a  beautiful  brush-tongued  paroquet.  Cor- 
pus advena,  a  rare  black  and  white  crow. 

CITY  of  the  Willows,  name  of  a  secret 
ociety  amongst  the  Chinese.     It  is  political. 

CITYSUS  CAJAN.  Linn.  ;  Roxb,  ;  WUlde. 
yn.  of  Cajanus  Indicus,  Spreng.  W,  A, 

CIVET.    iNO.    Dot. 

Kase;  kasturi.     Malay. 
Dedes ;  kaaturi.        „ 
Jabad.  „ 

Caitoreo.  POBT, 

Babuwaja  struga.    Bos. 
Kasturi.  Saxs. 

Ghenda-malay- 

alubeeyum,  „ 

Algalia.  Sp. 

Kasturi,  MunaL     Tax. 
PuUughoo-ahuttum,    „ 
Kaatuii.  Tel. 

The  civet  perfumes  of  commerce  are  obtained 
om  two  sources.  One  of  tl^e  civets  is  a 
)Dcrete  substance  obtained  from  two  small 
)g8  in  the  preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver, 
a&tor  fiber,  of  both  sexes.  This  is  the  Civet 
adtor  of  North  America,  and  is  imported  into 
jdia  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  kind  of  cas- 
)ror  civet  is  also  obtainable  from  the  civet 
Its.  Civet  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  has  a 
>werfi]l  scent,  resembling  musk  and  amber- 
is.  llie  civets  (Yiverra),  a  genus  of  carni- 
)rous  animals,  approach  nearest  in  their  form 
id  habits  to  the  fox  and  the  cat.  But  the  dis- 
uctive  character  of  the  civets  consists  in  an 
>ening  near  the  tail,  leading  into  a  double 
vity  of  considerable  size,  furnished  with 
ands  for  the  secretion  of  this  odorous  sub- 
When  the  secretion  is  in  excess,  the 


German  Zibeth,  are  all  from  the  Arabic  Zabad. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelsgo^  this  article  is 
produced  by  two  distinct  species  of  ViverrayV. 
rase  and  V.  zibetha,  which  are  kept  in  a  half 
domesticated  sQite  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
it.  The  first  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  the  last 
of  the  other  large  Eastern  islands,  where  the 
natives  of  rank  are  great  consumers  of  this 
perfume,  a  not  generally  acceptable  one  to 
Europeans. — {Cratcfurd  Dic^  p.  100. )  A  varie- 
ty of  this  termed  Poollughoo  Shuttum,  Tarn, 
Javad,  Duk,  Civet  Cat  Perfume,  Eng.  Ghenda- 
maly  alubeeyum,  San8.t  is  an  inferior  sort  of 
Musk  bag  procured  from  a  species  of  civet 
cat,  v.  zibetha,  found  in  many  parts  of  lower 
Hindoostan.  This  animal  is  called  in  Tamil, 
Poollughoo  poonay,  and  in  Telugoo,  Poong- 
hoo  pillie.  The  article  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
people  as  a  perfume  and  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  liniments. — {Aim,  Mat.  Med,  p.  192.) 
These  animals  are  carefully  kept  and  tended 
in  North  Africa^  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume : 
they  are  also  common  in  South  America  and 
in  the  forests  of  Japan.  Civet  contains  free 
ammonia,  resin,  fat,  and  extractiform  matter, 
and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  its  odoriferous 
properties  are  due.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Brazils  and  from  Guinea. 
When  genuine,  it  is  worth  from  30  to  40  shil- 
lings an  ounce.  The  civet  cats  of  the  south 
east  of  Asia  are  as  under, 
Viverra  MalacCDoaiB Gmelin. 

raaae Horsfield. 

gunda Buchanan  Hamilton  MSS* 

lodica Oeufiroy. 

B<»Dgalenti8 Gray  :  Illustr. 

pallida Oray  :  Illustr. 

Genetta  ManilleoaiB Eydoux. 

The  odoriferous  substance  which  the  Indian 
civet-cats  secrete  is  identical  with  civet,  though 
not  the  civet  of  commerce  of  Europe.  This 
species  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  Burmese 
villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into  the 
Burmese  Materia  Medica.  In  Burmah  Mr. 
Mason  says  there  are, 


» 

tt 
tt 

tt 


y.  orientalis,  Hodgaon. 
,.  civeltoidea 


if 


y.     zibetha,  Linn. 
„    undulata,  Gray. 
„    melanurua,  H<>dgion. 

Another  species  of  civet-cat,  the  Burmese 
call  "  horse-cat^"  from  the  mane  on  its  neck. 
'^Maeon.  Ainslie.  TomliHion.  Grawjurd. 
O'Sh,  McGuUoch. 

CIVETTE.    Fb.  Civet. 

CLADANTHUS  ARABICUS.  Small  d^varf 
plants*   bearing  yellow  flowers. — RiddelL 

CLAM.  Eno.  a  mollusc  of  the  genus  Tri- 
dacna,  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  six  recent  and  one  fossil  species 
known,  and  the  great  clam  shell  of  the  Archi* 
pelago  is  used  in  Europe  for  church  fonts. 

CLANQULA  GLAUCION.(/'tt/t^i«/a  dan- 
gula  ', '  Golden  Eye.')  This  bird  takes  the 
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CLAUDIUS  C^SAR. 


CLAY. 


circuit  of  the  northern  regions,  N.  Africa, 
Sindh,  Punjab.     See  Birds. 

CLANSHIP,  somewhat  resembling  the 
form  it  assumed  in  Scotland,  prevails  amongst 
several  of  the  Afghan  and  Baluch  races,  where 
the  adjoining  tribes  have  not  as  yet  amalga- 
mated into  nationalities.  Moral  worth, 
national  pride,  love  of  country,  and  the  better 
feelings  of  clanshipi  are  the  chief  grounds 
upon  which  a  great  people  can  be  raised. 
These  feelings  are  closely  allied  to  self-denial, 
or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  man  to 
give  up  much  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  By 
this,  chiefly,  public  monuments  are  built,  and 
citizens  stand  by  one  another  in  battle  ;  but 
all  these  are  wanting  from  most  of  the  races 
occupying  British  India  at  present.  Many  of 
the  rsgput  races  are  in  clans,  and  mahome- 
danism  has  given  a  bond,  but  even  it  is  not 
strong,  and  China  has  two  distinct  races,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartar  wholly  separate  in 
civilization  and  in  aspirations. — Shavp^s 
Histof^  of  Egypt,  Vol  /.,  p.  278. 

CLARET.  Eng.  A  term  generally  used 
to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
Bordelais.  The  most  esteemed  are  Latitte, 
Latour,  Chateau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion. 
In  France,  Claret  is  a  general  name  for  all 
rose  coloured  wines,  and  what  the  English 
call  Claret  is  styled  Bourdeauz. 

CLARIFIED  BUTTER.    Ghee.     Hind. 

CLARKIA,  a  genus  of  exotic  flowering 
plants,  handsome  annuals,  which  make  a  showy 
display  in  flower  borders,  their  colours  are 
rose^  white  and  purple,  they  ripen  seed  in 
abundance  which  may  be  sown  in  any  good 
soil.  C.  elegans  and  C.  pulchella  are  both 
from  California. 

CLARO-BABUYAN,  one  of  the  Babuyan 
or  Five  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

CLATHRARIA.     See  Drac85na« 

CLAUDIUS  CiESAR.  The  first  authentic 
account  of  Ceylon  or  Taprobane  is  given  by 
Onesiculas,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  who 
lived  B.  C.  329,  or  330.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.  C.  44,  gives  an  account  of  it.  Strabo  also 
mentions  it,  and  Dlonysius,  ^ho  flourished 
A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  al- 
ludes to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speaks  of 
it  in  the  volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
in  part  a  romance,  as  does  Abdoor  Razak. 
Ribeiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  Clandius  Csesar,  a  Roman  publican,  who 
farmed  the  custom  duties  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  send  an  embassy  of  four  envoys  to  Rome* 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  commercial  treaty. 
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CLAUSEN  A.    A  genua  of  pltntB  bd(q 
ing  to  the  natural  order  CitraceK.    Tber  » 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  were  ckMdbr 
Roxburgh  under  the  generic  name  of  Am^r*. 
C.    heptaphylla,     W.   mnd   A,    Kinm-pR 
Hind,     grows  in  Bengal,  has  small  flovtn, 
greenish  yellow,  and  anise  eeented,  lod  ti 
bruised  leaves  have   the    fragrance  offmi 
anise  seeds.     C.  nana  grows  in  the  Muloocu 
C.   punctata,   and    C.   safiTnitioosa,  grow  t 
Chittagong,  and  the  fresh  leaves  of  C.  Scma 
trana,  when  bruised,  have  the  fragnnoe  d  t 
lemon  leaf.    C.  Wildenowii  W.  and  il.,  gruii 
near  Cbingleput,  and  C.  pubescena,  W.^nAA. 
in  the  Peninsula.— Fbty*.     140,147.    l:\ 
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CLAVILLO?^.    Sp.    Cloves. 
CLAVOS.     Sp.     Nails. 
CLAY.     Eng. 


11 


Chomar 

Gil 

Chikni  mitti 


Hkb. 
Hind. 


i» 


Tannab  (white 
clay)  TUu:. 

SangM  d&Um 
(fire  cUy)  Fr 

CLAY,   a  compound,     or  perhaps  «>  . 
mixtuTP,  of  the  two  earths,  alumina  »d  kj 
ca,   with  water  ;  clay  is  an  essential  iajf- 
dient  in    all  fertile  soils.     The  folloiiug  »n 
some  of  the  common  varieties  of  day  :— 

1.  Pipe-clay.     Namum,    Tamil:   Kbom 
Dukhanee.     This  is  «f  a  greyish  white  cr!'  r 
with  an  earthy  fracture,  and  a  8mo«»th  grt^n 
feel ;  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  i*  rtr) 
plastic,  tenacious  and  infusible.    When  h-:'-  *. 
it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  for  toft**- 
co-pipes  and  white  pottery.     This  is  foatc 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  lower  Indur* 
is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  t 
in  Europe.     The   different  castes  of  hn.i  - 
too,  employ  it  for  making  the  distingu.*. 
marks  on  their  foreheads,  and  (muistewd  ' ' 
water)  it  is  often  applied   round  the  eje.  j 
certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  as  wdl  ^U\^ 
of  the  body  that  are  bruised. 

2.  Potter's  clay    is   of    various  cilf 
chiefly  reddish   or   grey,   and    becmt*  f- 
when  heated.     Mixed  with  sand  it  i$  f  rr 
into  bricks  and  tiles.     This  is  abund^iJ  - 
many  parts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asi 

3.  Stourbridge  clay  resembles  pottcri  : ' 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  far  more  itfrsc-.r' 
in  the  fire.     It  is  of  a  dark  colo«r,  <*•  - 
probably  to    the   presence    of  carbow 
matter.    It    is  extensively  used  in  n* 
crucibles,  glass  pots,  <kc 

4.  Brick-clay  or  loam  also  abimii=* 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.   It  varies  p^- 
in  appearance,  texture  and  eompositi^s 
colour  depending  on  the  proportioo  of  -^ 
of  iron  contained  in  it 

5.  Porcelain  clay,  the  «  KaoKa-  of  f»"^ 
.is  very  abundant  in  Soutbem  tad  f*''* 
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CLEMATID^. 


CLEOME  DODECANRA. 


LsU.  The  clays  of  Tenasserim  haye  not 
eeu  analyzed,  but  there  are  clays  at  the 
ases  of  some  of  the  grauite  mountainsi 
fbere  the  felspar  has  decomposed  so  much* 
bat  the  paths  are  thick  with  a  coarse  quart- 
ose  sand  and  a  few  grains  of  mica  that  remain. 
'orcelain  clay  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
iticn  of  felspar. 

6.  Fire  daySy  Sang-i-dalam,  Pen^  are  pro* 
arable  at  Streepermatoor,  Tripasoor,  Chingle- 
at,  MetapoUiam  and  Cuddapab.  Indeed  are 
ery  commou  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
neks  can  be  made  that  resist  the  action  of 
reat  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at  Beypore,  20  to 

0  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  used  for  6re- 
ricks  and  for  lining  furnaces. 

7.  Unctuous  day  is  excavated  from  a  pit, 
Bar  Kolat'b,  in  large  quantities,  and  ex- 
erted   as  an   article   of  commerce,   giving 

royalty  of  1^,  1500  yearly.  It  is  used 
oiefly  to  free  the  skiu  and  hair  from  impu- 
ties,  and  the  Cntohi  ladies  are  said  to  eat 
to  improve  their  complexions. —  TomliriMon. 
>r8.  Mason  and  Hunter,  Tods  Rajasihon, 
'ol  II.,  p.  203. 

CL£AN  and  UNCLEAN,  terms  often  oc- 
irrJDg  in  Scripture,  Lev.  xi,  33  ;  xii.  2,  has 
iference  to  unclean  creatures,  unclean  persons 
nd  personal  uncleanness.  As  in  that  aft«r 
lildbirtb,  (in  Lev.  xii.  2)  a  brahman  mother 
unclean  for  eleven  days,  a  princess  sixteen, 
erchant's  wife  seventy-one,  and  a  Vellala 
udar  thirty-one  days.  As  with  the  Hebrew 
omen,the  hindoo  mother  who  is  in  her  days  of 
(icleannessy  cannot  touch  any  hallowed  thing 
>r  any  domestic  article.  When  the  days  of 
.^r  purification  are  over,  she  taked  or  sends 

1  offering   to  the  temple.     In  the  matter  of 
eaii  and   unclean  things  and  persons,  the 
ahomedans  follow  the  Mosaic  law. 
CLEARING  NUT.    Emg.    Strychuos  po- 
toruni. 

CLEGHORN,  Dr.  Hugh.  A  medical  of- 
!er  of  the  Madras  Army,  a  learned  botanist^ 
iitributor  to  scientific  journals  of  many 
tides  on  botanical  subjects.  Conservator 
forests  at  Madras.  He  wrote  on  the 
'^ge  plants  of  India,  and  the  circumstances 
iiich  adapt  them  for  special  purposes  in  parci- 
liar  localities.  (Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  1850.)  On  tlie 
ass  cloth  of  India.  Ibid»  1 12.  On  the  physical 
fects  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests, 
id,  1851  ;  London  Athen»um,  1851,  781. 
so  on  the  Forests  and  Gardens  of  Southern 
dia,  and  made  a  report  in  1864,  upon  the 
resU  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Western 
imalaya. 

CLCMATIDiSL  The  name  is  derived 
>m  Clema,  a  vine  branch,  from  the  olimbing 
operties  of  the  family.  This  tribe  is  aorid 
d  poisonous ;  the  leaves  and  frsab  atem,  if 
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bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  cause  vesica- 
tion. Roxburgh  describes  ten  Himalayan 
species,  and  Voigt  enumerates  twelve  Indian. 


cylindrica. 
gourianai 
ochroleiica. 
reticulata. 


vo 

viticella. 

vitalba. 

wightiana. 


florida. 
grata, 
integrifolia. 
flammula. 

They  are  indigenous  and  exotic.  Griffith 
says  there  is  one  species*  the  virgin's  bower, 
of  this  northern  genus,  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, with  simple  fleshy  leaves.  The  Cle- 
matis gouriana,  is  abundant  among  the  ruins 
of  Gour,  and  it  doubtless  participates  in 
the  properties  of  the  others.  It  forms,  with 
Porana  panicuiata  extensive  lovely  festoons. 
It  is  the  Moriel,  the  Indian  Traveller's  joy  ; 
is  scandent,and  perennial.  It  grows  all  over 
India,  from  Dindigul  and  the  Neilgher- 
ries  up  to  Deyra  Dhoon,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya.  Its  flowers  are  white,  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  give  out  a  very  strong 
perfume  ;  it  is  a  hardy  plant  and  grows  in  any 
soil.  The  whole  species  are  adapted  for 
trellis  work  and  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  plants.  The  colours  are  various,  white, 
blue,  lilac,  yellow,  &c,  (RiddeU.)  Clematis 
grata  "Biliri.''  Hind,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan  and 
Nepaiil,  and  has  small  yellowish  fragrant 
flowers,  C.  florida  is  of  Japan.  In  France  the 
Clematis  vitulba  is  used  by  mendicants  to 
cause  artificial  sores  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  impostures.  In  Cochin  China,  according 
to  Louriero,  the  Clematis  sinensis  is  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  At  the  Mauritius, 
the  Clematis  Mauritiana  Is  employed  to  blis- 
ter the  cheek  for  the  relief  of  tooth-ache. 
Clematis  Wightiana^  W,  ds.  A,,  is  scan- 
dent,  perennial  with  very  soft  villous  leaves, 
coarsely  serrated.  It,  also,  is  called  '^  Mot'tel,** 
and  grows  common  at  Mahableshwur, 
and  the  adjoining  ghauts*  flowering  after 
the  rains.  Wallich's  C,  grata  Asiat.  PI. 
<.98,  much  resembles  it  and  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical. Hedges  and  thickets  where  these  plants 
grow  have  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  from  the  white  feathery  tails  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  very  ornamental  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens. — Or,  Cat,^  No. 
2,  p.  1.  RiddeU.  Mason,  Rox.  Flora  2,  p. 
671.  Gr.   Cat  No  A,  p.  1. 

CLEOME,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  CapparidacesB  or  caper  tribe.  Moat  of  the 
species  formerly  placed  under  this  genus  have 
been  transferred  to  the  genera  Polauisia  and 
Gynandropsis.  Cleome  monophylla,  Linn.,  the 
C.  cordata  of  Z>.  C,  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the 
peninsula,  and  has  small,  pale,  rose-coloured 
flowers. — Linn.'y  Roxh.  ill  129.;  D,   C. 

CLEOME  DODECANDRA.  Luin.  syo. 
of  Polaniaia  icosandra,  W,  and  A, 
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CLERODENBBON. 


CELBODENDRON  SIPH0NANTHU1C. 


CLEOME  FELINA,  Linn.  Syn.  ot  Po- 
lanisia  felinn,    D.  C. 

CLEOME  ICOSANDRA.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Polanisia  icosandra,  W,  and  A. 

CLEOME  PENTAPHYLLA.  Linn.  Syn. 
of  Gyuandropsis  pentaphylla,  />«  (7.  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

CLEOME  RUTA.    Dnb, 

of  Bias. 


CLERODENDRON  INERME.    G^m 

Roxb,     Rheede, 

Yolkameria  inernuB.    Linn. 


Beito. 

DUK. 

Malxal. 
Tam. 

T«L. 


Kaitere  of    Trans-Indus. 
Dandi  of  Bbas. 

Buti 


» 


» 


Bu^i 
Bajra 


>• 


It 


>i 


Eru-piohchA 

Eti-pisinika 

Peunika 

Utichettu 

Takkolapa  cheita 

Erupuchcha 


Til 


II 


j» 


A  small  inconspicaous  plant,  with  a  yellow 
flower  and  a  strong  rutaceous  smell,  which 
is  common  in  many  places  in  the  Punjab 
plains  from  the  Sutlej  westward,  and  up  to 
the  Suliman  range.  In  the  Southern  Punjab 
the  plant  is  pounded  and  taken  for  coUc.   St, 

CLEOME  VISCOSA.  Syn.  of  PoU- 
uisia  icosandra. 

CLEOPATRIS,  an  ancient  town  near  the 
modern  Suez. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  a  monolith,  so 
called  by  the  British,  by  the  native  Ciceroni, 
it  is  called  Masallat-ul-Firaun^  Pharaoh's  pack- 
ing needle.  It  was  granted  to  the  British 
nation. — Burton* s  PUgrimagt  to  Meccah,  Vol* 
/.,  p.  14. 

CLERK,  Sir  George,  K.  C  B.,  a  Bengal 
civil  servant,  who  was  employed  in  high  offices 
of  Government  and  was  afterwards  Gk)veruor 
of  Bombay. 

CLERODENDRON,  a  genus  of  planU  be- 
longing to  the  Verbenacesa.  One  species 
in  the  Terai,  forms  a  large  shrub  beneath 
every  tree,  generally  intermixed  with  ferns, 
as  poly  podium,  pteris,  and  goniopteris,  and 
its  sweet  odour  is  borne  far  through  the  air. 
Clerodendron  leaves,  bruised,  are  used  to  kill 
yermin,  fly-blows  drc.  in  cattle,  and  the  twigs 
form  tooth-picks.  Its  flowers  are  presented 
to  Mahadeo,  milk,  honey,  flowers^  fruit 
(ambrosai)  &c.  being  offered  to  the  pacific 
gods,  as  Vishnu,  Kishna,  (be.  j  while  Mudar 
(Calotropis  Asclepias)  Bhang,  Cannabiuus 
sativus,  Datura,  flesh,  blood,  and  spiritu- 
ous liquids,  are  offered  to  Siva,  Doorga, 
Kali  and  other  destroying  deitiea  The 
Burmese  cultivate  a  fragrant  double  cleroden- 
dron, which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  a 
large  leaved  species.  In  the  most  arid  parts  of 
the  Tenasserim  forests,  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  dry  season,  the  path  of  the 
traveller  is  perfumed  by  the  flowers  of  a  fra- 
grant clerodendron.  One  species,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Stewart  to  be  C.  infortunatum.  L.,  called 
*^  Kali  basnti"  on  the  Beas.  It  occurs  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  and  occasionally  in  the  plains, 
and  is  probably  the  one  that  Edgeworth  men- 
tions as  being  used  in  the  Ambala  tract,  to 
give  fire  by  friction. — Mason.  Hooker.  Him. 
Jour.  Vol.  L  p.  387.  Dr^J.  L.  Stewart,  p.  165, 
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Ban  juen 

Sang-knpi 

Nir-uotajil 

Saagam  kupi 

Nalla  kupi, 

Piaangi 

Piaiogba 

CLERODENDRON  INFORTUNATUM. 
Bark  used  by  the  Arabian  and  Indian  phy- 
sicians.— Honigherger^  p.  258. 

CLERODENDRON  MACROPHYLLUM. 
Sims.  Syn.  of  Clerodendron  serratum,  Blumt, 

CLERODENDRON  NUTANS. 
Gan-yao-pa  too,  Bxibm. 

The  Karen  mountain  glens  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui  are  embellished  with  the  elegant 
flowering  nodding  clerodendron.  The  flowen 
are  tinged  with  rose,  but  nearly  white,  grow- 
ing in  long  panicles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  from  which  they  make  a  gncefol 
curve,  and  hang  down  perpendicularly  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches,  like  an  inverted  cone,  so 
that  the  soft  green  foliage  seems  canopied 
with  rosy-white  veils.  The  flowerets  are  few, 
the  divbiona  of  the  panicle  being  remote,  and 
each  bearing  only  three  or  five  flowers.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  being  all  rectanga- 
lar,  and  each  blossom  hanging  from  its  pedic«l 
like  an  ear  drop,  order  and  beauty  sie  ime* 
parable  associations  with  this  rare  plaot  It 
grows  in  Silhet.  The  shrub  blooms  in  th« 
dry  season,  and  rarely  exceeds,  in  its  native 
sou,  more  than  ten  feet  in  height — MaxiK 
Voigt, 
CLERODENDRON  PHLOMOIDES.  Lot. 

Roxb.  W.  and  A, 

Yolkameria  multiflora.     BmrvL 

Taludala  Tam.  I  Teleki  Tei< 

TekkaU  Tbl.  |  Tilaka 

Qrows  in  the  Deccan,  Coromandel,  Beog&I 

and  Lower  Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON  SERRATUM.  Blumi, 

BL  W.  Ic. 

C.  maorophyllam.  fHnu,    Yolkameria  «enata.£ts*< 
Jem  tika  Malbal.    Brahmari  man        Tbl. 

Chiru  dekha      Tam. 

Grows  in  Salsette,  above  the  Bombay  gbat^ 
in  Nepauly  Morung  mountains.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  are  eaten  as  greena 

CLERODENDRON  SIPHONANTHUS, 
R.  Bb. 

Siphonanthafl  Indioa  Innn.  \  And  HdO).  of  Biii> 

Its  root. 
Dawa  i  mubank. 

Grows  in  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  Beo- 
gal  and  Silhet    Its  root  and  leaves  are  offi- 
cinal ;  the  hindi  name  means  the  blessed  0^ 
dicine.**  Fo^l.    Ihr^  SiewarU 
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CLIMATE. 
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CLERODENDRON  SQUAMATUM. 

Yolkameria  kampferiana.     Jaeq^, 
cirlet  clerodendron  Ekg.  |  Bu-gyee-nee         BusM. 

The  Barmese  compounds  are   ornamented 
ith  this  species  of  clerodendron,  which  bears 

large  cone  of  superb  scarlet  flowers. 
J  though  said  to  be  originally  from  China,  it 
ppears  to  be  naturalized  in    Burmah. — Ma- 


m. 


CLERODENDRON  VISCOSUM.  Vbnt. 


iufurtunatum,    Linn. 
iofortunata.        Raxb. 


Yolkameria    infortuoata 

Boxb, 


hant  Bbno. 

ii-ghjee-pbyoo    Bubm. 
Bragu 
iruwati  aku 


Bokada  Til. 

Q     urrspn    Gaiteaku, 
Malkal.  I  Manduka-bramhi 
Tkl. 


>f 


Grows  in  both  the  Indian  petiinsuIaSy  in 
engal  and  Oudh. 

CLEVELAND.  AUGUSTUS,  a  Bengal 
Til  servant,  who,  in  a  brief  space,  won  over 
le  wild  races  near  Bajmabal.  He  died  while 
ill  young,  and  the  Government  of  India 
xreed  a  monument  to  his  memory  with  the 
Uowing  inscription  :  To  the  memory  of 
Qgustus  Cleveland,  Esq.,  late  Collector  of 
te  districts  of  Baghulpore  and  Rajmahal, 
ho,  without  bloodshed  or  the  terrors 
authority,  employing  only  the  means  of 
*nciliation,  coufidence  and  benevolence, 
tempted  and  accomplished  the  entire 
bjection  of  the  lawless  and  savage  inhabi- 
nts  of  the  jungleterry  of  Rajmahal,  who  had 
ug  infested  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their 
edatiiry  incursions  ;  inspired  them  with  a 
ste  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  attached 
em  to  the  British  Government  by  a  con- 
test over  their  minds,  the  most  permanent, 
the  most  rational  mode  of  dominicm.  The 
>vemor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  in 
nour  of  his  character  and  for  example  to 
bers,  have  ordered  this  monument  to  be 
icted«  He  departed  this  life  on  the  ISth 
y  of  January  1784,  aged  29.— Tr.  of  Hind. 
*L  L  p.  101. 

CLIMATE.  The  bindn  races  of  southern 
dia,  familiar  only  with  the  tropical  countries 
which  they  dwell,  use  "  water"  as  the 
m  for  describing  the  effects  of  a  climate 
health.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  the  salu- 
ty  of  a  locality  that  is  alluded  to.  Mahome- 
ns  of  Asia  treat  of  seven  climates,  the  Haft 
lim.  This  applies  to  the  northern  hemis- 
ere,  which  they  partition  with  zones  of  vari- 
I  breadth  from  east  to  west.  When  alluding 
the  salubrity  of  a  locality,  the  mahome- 
18  of  India  and  Persia  use  the  words  Ab-o- 
>wa,  water  and  air.  According  to  Simmonds 
10.;  Meyen,  in  his  division  of  thehorijBontal 
ige  of  vegetation,   into  zones,  extendsi*— * 
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1 .  The  equatoria  I  zone  to  fifteen  degrees  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator.  In  this  division  are 
the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Ascension 
and  St.  Helenai  the  republic  of  Liberia,  the 
European  and  native  settlements  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  and  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast, 
Mocha  and  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles, 
the  Madras  Presidency,  Ceylon  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca, 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements^  Cochin 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  Java  and  Madura,  Banca, 
the  Johore  Archipelago,  Timor  and  the  east- 
ern group  of  Islands,  with  New  Oninea,  a 
large  portion  of  Northern  Australia,  the 
Marquesas,  Society  and  other  Oceanio 
islands.  In  South  America  the  Bepubllcs 
of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and 
Venezuela,  Brirish,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Carribean  Sea.  This  zone  has  a  mean 
temperature    of  78J   to   82^  Fahrenheit. 

2.  ne  Tropical  zone  reaches  from  the  15th 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
tropics  in  23  lat.  The  mean  temperature 
is  73^  to  78f  deg.  Summer  temperature 
80}  to  86  deg.  Winter  temperature  in  the 
eastern  coast  districts  69  deg.  In  this  re- 
gion is  comprised  the  following  countries  : — 
Sandwich  Isles,  Canton,  province  of 
China,  Burmah,  Calcutta,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  ; 
the  southern  portion  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

3.  The  suh'tropical  zone  extends  from  the 
tropics  23  to  34  deg.  of  latitude.  There 
are  a  number  of  tropical  fruits  in  this  region. 
The  winters  are  mild  and  vegetation  is  green 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  zone  palms  and  bananas  grow  on 
the  plains.  In  this  region  is  comprised  all 
the  extreme  northern  portions  of  Africa, 
coasting  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  Al- 
giers and  the  Barbery  States,  Bgypt^  part  of 
Persia,  Cabool,  the  Punjab  and  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  greater  portion  of  China,  Lower 
California,  Texas,  the  South- Western  States 
of  America,  the  Bermudas,  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  Southern  and 
Western  Australia — the  Gk>vernment  settle- 
ments in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
the  largest  portion  of  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republics,  the 
Provinces  of  Brazil  from  St  Paul  to  Bio 
Grande,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles. 

Dr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  arrangement 
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of  the  countries  of  which  the  plants  will  grow 

in  the  different  parts  of  India. 

Tropical  and  East-Indian  Travaoeore,  Cochin,  Ma- 

JsIaDda,  Tropical  xVfri-  labar,  Ceylon,  Malayan 

ca,     Brazil,      Ouiana,  Peninsula,  Chittagoug, 

West-Indies  and    Flo*  Bengal,  liuwer  Assam, 
rida. 

East  and  West  Coast  of  Coromandel  Coast,North- 

Africa.  crn  Circar8>  Coucan. 

Southern  States  of  North  Gujerat,    Behar^    Duab, 

America,  Egypt,  North  Delhi,  Halwa, 
of  Africa,  Syria. 

Mexican  HighlandsjLow-  Mysore,  Hilly  ranges  in 

er  Muuntaans  of  Spain*  Deccan,  Hajpootana. 

South  of  Africa,  Extra  Saharunpore  and  North- 


Tropical  New  Holland, 
South  America  beyond 
234  **  S.  Lat. 
Mediterranean  Region. 


em  Doab. 


Deyra  Doon,  and  Hima- 
layan  Valleys  to    mo- 
derate elevations. 
Chino^apanese   Region,     Neilgherries,   Upper  As- 
Middle  Andes,  Peru,        sam,  Himalayan  moun- 
and  Mountains  of  Bra'        tains, 
zil. 
North  of  Europe,  North    Himalayan     Mountains. 


Regionii  of  Oaks    and 
Fines. 
Himalayas  above  Region 
of  Forest. 


of    Asia,    and    North 
America. 
Arctic    regions,    Moun. 
tains    of  Europe,  Ele* 
vated  Andes. 

The  northern,  like  the  southern  part  of 
India,  enjoys  two  crops  during  the  year,  one 
called  the  khureef,  or  rain  crop,  sown  in  June, 
and  reaped  in  October,  the  other  sown  in  Octo- 
ber, and  reaped  in  March  and  April,  called 
the  ruhbeCy  or  cold  weather  crop.  The  latter, 
embracing  the  months  which  approximate  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  season  of  cultivation 
in  colder  .  countries,  corresponds  with  them 
also  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated,  as 
for  instance,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  millet, 
peas,  beans,  vetch,  tares,  chik-pea,  pigeon-pea, 
nnd  lentils ;  tobacco,  safflower,  and  succory  ; 
flax,  and  plants  allied  to  mustard  and  rape, 
as  oil  seeds ;  carrot,  coriander,  and  cummin, 
and  other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  as  a j wain, 
son/,  soya,  aneeson.  In  the  rainy  season,  a 
totally  different  set  of  plants  engages  the  agri- 
culturist's attention.a8  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
maizCi  with  sorghum,  pulse,  joar,  koda,  most 
of  the  tropical  legumes,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  cucumber  and  gourd  tribes,  together  with 
the  sesamum,  for  oil,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
egg  plant,  aa  a  vegetable.  The  sun  and  sunnee, 
two  cordage  plants,  are  also  cultivated  at  this 
season.  In  Hindustan  the  people  usually  ar- 
range the  year  into  three  periods,  the  '*  Chou- 
masa"  or  ^  Burk*ha,"  which  is  the  rainy  season, 
of  four  months  duration  ;  after  which  is  the 
"  Seeala"  or  "  Jara"  or  "  Mohasa,"  the  cold 
season  ;  followed  by  the  Dhoopkala  or  K'bur- 
sa  or  hot  season.  This  division  indicates, 
generally,  the  course  of  the  seasons  in  India, 
though,  in  one  locality,  the  rains  or  the  hot 
or  cold  seasons,  may  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
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longed.  The  primary  divisions  of  eo&liiieot. 
India  are  four:  — Hindostan^ncloding  in  vL.- 
term  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India,  ai<d  xja 
Gangetic  plain,  to  the  base  of  the  Binulsfi 
2. The  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain  whicbr^> 
abruptly  from  the  Qangetic  plain,  and  is  9«- 
nected  with  a  still  loftier  moantain  ma* 
Tibet)    to    the    north,    and    beyond    I^ia 

3.  Eastern  India  ultra  Gangem^  indnding  tu 
kingdom  of  Ava   and  the  Maiaj  Peninra* 

4.  Afghanistan.  These  diTisiona  are  markr« 
out  by  great  mountain  barriers  and  by  tv: 
ocean.  The  Himalaya  moantaina  en  u* 
north  are  nowhere  under  1 5,000  feet,  uau  j 
exceed  17,000  and  18,000  feet»  aud  rise  t- 
isolated  peaks  or  groups  of  peaks  to21/A'.> 
and  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hina- 
laya  the  Afghan  mountains  descend  panin 
with  the  Indus,  with  a  gradually  deciwr  *z 
elevation  from  above  J  5,000  feet  to  tht  kifi 
of  the  sea  at  the  Arabian  gulL  Tliroop^:t 
Afghanistan  the  climate  is  exeeasive.  Tt* 
cold  of  the  winter  is  intense,  the  sprvz  '■« 
damp  and  raw,  and  the  stunmer,  dannsw^  ^ 
hot,  west  winds  prevail,  is  iotensel  j  hoi  at  \. 
elevations.  The  general  aspect  of  the  wh-^ 
of  Afghanistan  is  Uiat  of  a  deaert.  The  a*  74 
are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  eren  np  to  I QS. 
feet  elevation.  Rice  is  caltiTated  in 
quantity  at  Jellalabad  2,000  feet,  at  Kt:^ 
6,400  feet,  and  to  a  oonsiderable  eztnt  f 
Ghazni  7,730  feet.  Poplan,  willowi  *f 
date-palm  trees  are  extensively  plantei 
well  as  mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  apple,  for, 
and  peach-trees,  and  also  the  Elsa^os  ccr 
talis,  which  bears  an  eatable  fniit.  The  r  .- 
abounds  as  in  all  warm  and  dry  teaf^n'- 
climates.  The  majority  of  the  Afg^aa  u. 
Tibetan  plants  are  also  on  the  one  ht-i 
natives  respectively  of  the  Caspian  ste^^-' 
and  N.  Persia,  nnd  of  Siberia  00  Ike  hIjs 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Belacktstao  : 
to  4,500  feet,  and  a  dwarf  palm,  Ghaisjt'^" 
Bitchieaca  of  Griffith,  perhaps  idaitkai  w- 
the  Chamoerops  humilis  of  Enrope  oc;.'* 
abundantly  in  many  placesi  bat  with  a  aa:^" 
what   local  distribution. 

The  Ava  and  Malayan  moontaiaa,  U-v 
given  off  from  the  snow  clad  monntast 
East-Tibet,  run  to  the  south,  and,  tboect  .*f 
pidly  diminishing  in  elevation,  an  oiiDtzBii' 
almost  to  the  equator. 

The  Aravalli  mountaina  extend  fioK  Sua 
and  Dehli  to  Guzerat. 

The  Vindhya  chain  atretchei  nerM  *»' 
centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Golf  ol  Ci» 
bay  to  the  GangeSi  and  ia  three  to  foar  tk-* 
sand  feet  high. 

A  Peninsular  chain  also  called  tiio  GU£& 
and  the  Western  GhaU  esteads  tonCM* 
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omorin  to  the  Tapti  river,  for  upwards 
:  900  mileS)  running  parallel  to  the  coast 
fie,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
'  the  monsoons.  This  chain  divides  the 
miosala  into  two  distinct  climates  of  a 
irrow  western  one,  in  Malabar  and  the  Con- 
iu,  and  a  broad  eastern  one,  in  which  are 
te  Camntic,  Mysore,  and  the  Dekkan,  tra- 
inad  by  all  the  peninsular  rivers. 

The  south-west  monsoon  comes  from  the 
•ntheru  ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It 
isses  over  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  strikes 
\  the  Khassya  mounUiins,  and  the  whole 
ngth  of  the  Himalaya^  discharging  itself  in 
iavy  rains.  From  April  till  August  it 
ows  from  the  East  of  South,  in  August 
S.  E.,  and  in  September  more  easterly, 
wering  the  temperature  of  Bengal  and  of 
e  northern  plains,  though  the  plains  of  the 
mjab  continue  excessively  heated. 

From  the  vernal  till  the  autumnal  equinox, 
e  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India  continues 
eat ;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
eat  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes  intense- 
cold,  and  the  plaius  of  India  generally  he- 
me cool.  Where  the  north-east  monsoon 
evails,  it  is  every  where  a  land  wind,  except 
I  the  east  coast  of  the  Carnatic  and  in 
e  Malayan  Peninsula.  In  Malaya  it  blows 
er  a  great  extent  of  sea,  aud  is  therefore 
ry  rainy,  but  at  the  Carnatic  the  width  of 
i  is  not  great,  so  that  the  rain  fall,  though 
^U  marked,  is  less,  and  terminates  long  be- 
-e  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  probably  from 
e  wind  acquiring  a  more  directly  southerly 
rection,  after  the  sun  has  reached  the  south- 
1  tropic.  The  amount  of  rain  varies  pro- 
xionsly  in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
nost  none  to  aix  hundred  inches,  but  the 
u-fall  affords  no  direct  criterion  of  the  hu- 
(iity  of  any  climate,  for  the  atmosphere 
ly  be  saturated  with  moisture  without  any 
3cipitation  taking  place.  Thus,  while  in 
tkim  1°  for  300  feet  is  the  proportion  for 
vations  below  7,000  feet,  on  the  Nilghiri 
lis  it  is  about  I*'  for  340  feet,  in  Khassia 
for  380  feet ;  and  the  elevations  of  Nagpur 
1  Umbala  produce  no  perceptible  diminu- 
n  in  their  mean  temperature,  which  is  as 
(at  as  that  which  would  normally  be  as- 
ned  to  them  were  they  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

\t  Mababaleshwar  it  amounts  to  248  in- 
s  annually.  In  the  Southern  Concan,  espe- 
ily  in  the  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are 
beavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay  the  rains 
t  from  Jane  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
fall  is  only  eighty  inches,  which  is  consi- 
ably  leifs  than  at  any  point  farther  sonth 
the  coast.  At  Tannah,  however,  the  ave- 
e  fall  is  more  than  100  inches.    In  the 
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Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vegetation  su- 
persedes the  sub-tropical  above  4,000  to  6,000 
feet,  and  the  elevation  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  corresponds  roughly  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall 
of  snow.  This  phenomenon  varies  extremely 
with  the  latitude,  humidity, and  many  local 
circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Pen- 
insula, whose  mountains  attain  9,000  feet,  and 
where  considerable  traots  are  elevated  above 
6  to  8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been  known 
to  fall.  On  the  Khassia  mountains,  which 
attain  7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great  extent 
of  surface  is  above  5,000,  snow  seems  to 
be  unknown. 

Sikkim  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  Nepaul  and  Bhotau,  and  unites  the 
floras  of  Nepaul,  Bhootan,  East  Tibet,  and 
the  Khassia  mountains,  being  hence,  in  a 
geographico-botanical  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  in  India,  if 
not  in  all  Asia.  In  Sikkim  snow  annually 
falls  at  about  6,000  feet  elevation,  in  Ne- 
paul at  5,000  feet,  in  Kumaon  and  Garh- 
wal  at  40,000,  and  in  the  extreme  West  Hima- 
laya   lower  still. 

That  the  mountain  system  of  East  Tibet  is  an 
enormously  elevated  mountain  mass,  is  proved 
by  the  statements  of  many  intelligent  Tibe- 
tans, by  the  Chinese  eeographers,  by  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  Hue,  and  by  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flowing  from  it  in 
several  directions.  The  Travancore  group  of 
roouutiiins  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  loftiest  at  the 
extreme  north  of  the  district,  where  they 
Htretch  east  and  west  for  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  separating  the  districts  of  Dindigul 
and  Miidura.  NotwithHtanding  the  peren- 
nial  humidity,  the  rain  fall  at  Courtalum  is 
only  40  inches  :  on  the  hills  around,  however, 
it  is  doubtless  much  greater.  The  Putney  or 
Palnai  mountains  west  of  Dindigul,  the 
Animalaya  south  of  Coimbatore,  the  Sheva- 
ghiri  mountains  south-west  of  Madura,  and 
the  ranges  near  Courtalam,  are  all  well 
known.  The  remarkable  palm,  Bentinckia, 
so  common  on  its  mountains,  is  however 
not  known  in  Ceylon.  The  other  palms 
are  Caryota  urens,  an  Areca,  Phoenix  fanni- 
fera,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Oalamus. 

To  the  north  of  Coirabatore  the  peninsular 
chain  rises  abruptly  to  8,000  feet,  as  the  Neil* 
gherry  range,  and  continues  northward  as  the 
mountains  of  Coorg.  The  rain-fall,  which 
is  G^reat  on  the  western  coast,  is  less  on  the 
Neilgherries,  being  100  inches  at  Dodabetta 
and  64  inches  at  Ootacamund.  Farther 
north  in  the  Nagar  district  of  Mysore,  there 
are  many  rounded  or  table  topped  hills  4-5,000 
feet  high,  often  cultivated  to  that  height  and 
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rising  in  some  places  to  upwards  of  6,000  feet 
The  climate  of  the  western  part  is  very  humid 
and  particularly  so  at  the  town  of  Nagar  or 
Bednore,  4|000  feet  high,  on  a  spur  of  the 
western  chain,  where  inclement  rain  is  said  to 
last  for  nine  months. The  Eastern  Archipelago, 
from  consisting  of  large  islands,  separated  by 
belts  of  sea»  possesses  a  humid  and  equable 
climate ;  but  the  great  continent  of  Australia, 
being  a  vast  expanse  of  low  land,  becomes  enor- 
mously heated  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sun  them 
hemisphere,  and  presents  extremes  of  climate. 
Intimately  connected  with  climate  is  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  different  localities: 
Lat    Mean.  |  Lat.  Mean 

Equator  0-  82-5  Bombay  18-50  77*7 
Ceylon  7'  80*8  Macao  22- 12  74* 
Pondicherry  1 1-55  «5-3  Canton  23"8  73*2 
Madras  13-4  80  4 


Sir  J.  Leslie  has  deduced  from  calealatioo 
that  within  the  tropics,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  84^  to  76^  Ham- 
boldt,  from  a  very  extensive  generalixation,^!- 
mated  the  mean  temperature  of  tropical regioos 
at  81^.  At  Trincomalee  the  mean  annoal 
temp  is  80^.<>  At  London  it  is  49*651.  TIk 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  higher  in  the 
tropics,  in  Arabia  to  110^  and  daring  the 
night  94. 

Sir  John  Leslie  calculates  that  thetlier- 
mometer  sinks  l!^  for  every  100  yards  of 
ascent  within  the  tropics. 

The  mean  number  of  rainy  days  are  as 
under : 


Rainy 

days. 

N.L.  12°  to  43«       78J 

46«to60o      134 


Bainj 

N.L.  43°  to  46'  103. 
61«to60M61. 


Mean.  Mean. 
Max.  I  Mln. 


January    . . 
February. .. 
March       •  • 
April 
May 
J  une 
July 
AngiiBt 
September .. 
October     . . 
November.. 
December.. 

Annual 
Means. 


CALcrrra. 


BOHBAT. 


Mean.  Mean, 
Max.  I  Min. 


3  P.X.  6  A.M.  4  p.  M.  IlAJI 


7«1 
SO- 
BS*! 
951 
97' I 
SB- 
86  1 
86-2 
86- 
89-2 
78- 
76- 


•6*3 


63- 

67- 

68' 

79-1 

HOI 

78- 

78-1 

79-3 

78- 

761 

6.5.2 

59- 


78- 
78- 
SI- 
S'! ■ 
8.5- 
86- 
81' 
82- 
SO- 
BS* 
85- 
81* 


Madbab. 


73  4 


82*4 


76- 
76' 
SO- 
BS- 
8.5- 
85* 
81- 
84- 
79- 
84* 
84* 
80- 


Meen. 
Max. 


82-2 

84-5 

87-6 

92* 

94-3 

90-5 

92-6 

89-9 

89-7 

87-8 

84*8 

80-2 


81-5 


879 


Mean. 
Mfn. 


74-1 
73-8 
78-7 
84-1 
851 
84-2 
85*3 
83-1 
833 
824 
80*1 
76* 


SOS 


NnLOHXBEIBS. 


Lo2n>o». 


Monthly  Means. 


6  A.M.  3  p.  M. 


62| 


671 

b^i 

63 

63| 

6Si 

60 

611 

60} 

60| 

62 

614 

60 


61 


ATetmge  of 
rain  fUl 
S  years. 
Inches. 

1*17 
0 

2-47 

3*10 

6*21 

5-25 
10-37 
11*77 

2-40 

7*41 
10-86 

3*87 


Mean. 
Max. 


30*6 
42-4 

50-1 
.57*7 
62-9 
604 
69-2 
70-1 
65-6 

55  7 
47*5 
422 


63-S8 


Mean. 
Min. 


82-6 
337 
33*7 
42*2 
45-1 
43- 1 
52-2 
52  9 
50-1 
421 
38-8 
35-4 


66*1 


42*5 


rain  fall 
2  yean. 
Inehci. 

1^3 

•746 

1-440 

|-78« 
l-8*» 
1-830 
2*&10 
1*443 
2*I9S 
2-0T3 
2-400 
2-426 


In  China  the  staple  summer  crops  are 
those  which  yield  textile  fibres.  The  jute  of 
India,  a  species  of  CorchoruSi  is  grown  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  in  China  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sacks  and  bags  for  holding 
rice  and  other  grains.  A  gigantic  species  of 
hemp  (Cannabis)  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  heighti  is  also  a  staple  summer  crop 
of  China,  and  is  used  in  making  ropes   and 


strings  of  various  sizes,  such  articles  being  in    buildings.     It  is  not  prized  by  the  nstives, 


great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up  rivers 
and  in  the  canals  of  the  country.  China 
grass-cloth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  province,  is  largely  exported  to 
Europe  and  America*  The  Urtica  nivea 
plant  which  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is 
abundantly  grown  in  Eiangse  and  other 
provinces.  Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
ness are  made  from  this  fibre,  but  none  are  so 
fine  as  that  made  about  Canton  :  it  is  also  spun 
into  a  very  strong  and  durable  thread.  There 
aro  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  pUnt 
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common  in  Chekiang — one  the  cultivated,  the 
otherthe  wild.  The  cultivated  variety  has  larger 
leaves  than  the  other ;  on  the  upper  side,  thej 
are  of  lighter  green,  and  on  the  under  they  are 
much  more  downy.  The  stems  also  ire  light- 
er in  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  siikj 
feel  about  it  which  the  wild  one  wants.  '^^ 
wild  variety  grows  plentifully  on  sloping  banb 
on  city    walls,  and  other    old   and  rainoas 


who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so  fine,  and  more 
broken  and  confused  in  its  structure  than  tlii 
other  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  A  species  of  juncos  is  gro^ 
the  stems  of  which  are  woven  into  beautifal 
mats,  used  by  the  natives  for  sleepmg  opoui 
for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  for  maof 
other  useful  purposes.  This  is  cultivated  in 
water^somewhat  like  the  rice'plant,and  is  there- 
fore always  planted  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valleys;  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  harvest  of 
this  crop  commenceB.  At  grey  dawn  of  moxmi 
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CLITORIA  TERNATEA. 


CUVE. 


be  shetTes  or  bundles  were  taken  out  of  tem- 
lorary  sheds,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
eeping  off  the  rain  aud  dew,  and  shaken 
lualy  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
fternoon,  before  the  sun  had  sunk  yery  low 
1  the  horizon y  it  was  gathered  up  again  into 
beaves  and  placed  under  cover  for  the  night. 
Liid  so  the  process  of  winnowing  went  on  day 
y  day,  until  the  whole  of  the  moisture  was 
ried  oat  of  the  reeds.  The  winter  crops  of  that 
art  of  China  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  the 
ibbage  oil-plant,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
(^getables  on  a  smaller  scale.  Large  tracts  of 
kud  are  planted  with  the  bulbs  of  a  lilia* 
iouB  plant,  probably  a  Fritillaria,  which  are 
)ed  in  medicine.  This  is  planted  iu  Novem- 
if,  and  dug  up  agaiu  iu  April  and  May. 
)  March  these  illy  fields  are  in  full  blosj^oui, 
:d  give  quite  a  feature  to  the  country. 
lie  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  greyish  white,  and 
)t  very  ornamental, — Fortune^  Res.  among  the 
hinese,  page  259.  Simmond^B  Commercial 
rodiicis.  lioyle  on  the  Productive  Resources 
India,  Hooker  and  Thomson  FL  Indica. 

CLIMBERS.  Climbing  plants  are  exceed- 
gly  numerous  in  the  damp  forests  of  India. 
t  Tonglo,  in  Sikkim^  at  an  elevation  of 
veral  thousand  feet,  Dr.  Hooker  found 
eat  scandent  trees  twisting  around  the 
iiuks  of  others,  and  strangling  them  :  the 
tter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the  sheath  of 
imbers  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vege- 
ble  phenomena  of  these  mountains.  These 
mbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be 
ugbly  classified  in  two  groups — (1)  Those 
lose  stems  merely  twine,  and  by  constricting 
rtain  parts  f»f  their  support,  induce  death. 
)  Those  which  form  a  net -work  round 
e  trunk,  by  the  coalescence  of  their  lateral 
aiiches  and  aerial  roots,  dec.  :  these  wholly 
velope  and  often  conceal  the  tree  they  en- 
«e,  whose  branches  appear  rising  far  above 
3se  of  its  destroyer.  To  the  first  of  these 
)ups  belong  many  natural  orders,  of  which 
I  most  prominent  are  Leguminoece,  ivies, 
drangea,  vines,  Fothos,  d^c.  The  ino8cula> 
g  ones  are  almost  all  figs  and  Wightia  : 
)  latter  is  the  most  remarkable  fur  its 
isping  roots. — Hooker  Him,  Journ^  Vol. 
page  163>  164. 

CLIMBINQ  MIMOSA.  Enq.  Acacia 
udens. 

:i.INQUAILLERIE,  also  Quincaillerie, 
.  Hardware. 

3L1NT0NIA  ELEGANS.  A  pretty  bor- 
ilowering  plant,  colours  white  and  blue,  gives 
d  abundantly  aud  thrives  in  any  good  soil. 

3LIT0RIA  TERNATEA.  Linn.;  Rcxbr, 
and  A. 
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A  variety  is  C.  cmruleoflora. 


Bbho. 


Shlongo-Kusbi  Malbal. 
Shuukoo-pushpa      ,, 
Dbao  attar  Pusht. 

Nilaghiria  khnme  Sans. 
Uparajita  Aaphota 


Nilkata  roda 

Karka  kantun 

Kara-kartan  . 

Karka-kartam 

Tttlla 

Dintena 

KaUa 


»> 


SmoH. 
Tam. 


»t 


t9 

Tel. 

it 


Nilnparajita, 
Sbw«t  Upura- 

jita,  „ 

Oung-mai-phyoo    Burm. 
Kali  zar  P  DoK. 

Wiug  leaved  cii- 

toria  £ng. 

Khagin,  Upu* 

rajita,    Koiva, 

K.owatheti  Htkd. 

ShlQDga-kuspi        Mahr. 
Sbuakur  puspa  Malsal. 

There  are  several  Yarieties  of  this  cultivated 
flowering  plant,  and  the  most  common  are  the 
blue  and  white.  They  blossom  all  the  year  round 
and  being  shrubby  twining  plants,  are  well 
suited  for  covering  trellis  work.  They  are  of 
easy  growth,  and  the  blue  flowers  are  used 
sometimes  for  colouring  boiled  rice.  Are 
propagated  by  seed,  and  in  any  soil.  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  it  ia  a  com- 
mon wild  creeper  during  the  rains.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  mentions  that  a  beautiful  blue-flow- 
ered Clitoria  creeps  over  the  path  to  Syong 
on  the  Ehassia  Hills,  with  the  ground-rasp- 
berry of  Darjiling.  In  Tenasserim,  the  Clitoria 
ternatea,  with  iU  deep  blue  flowers,  is  seen 
tangled  with  other  climbers,  wandering  over 
trees  and  arbors,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Ainslie  informs  us  that  the  sweet- 
ish, somewhat  warm,  white  root  of  this  plant 
is  given  in  substance  ground  into  powder  in 
croup  cases,  that  it  sickens  and  sometimes 
vomits,  the  dose  being  half  a  pagoda  weight 
for  a  child  of  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  used  the  root  extensiYely  in 
order  to  test  its  alleged  emetic  effects,  but 
never  obserYed  the  occurrence  ;  an  alcoholic 
extract  acts  however  as  a  brisk  purgative 
in  from  5  to  10  grain  doses.  But  griping 
and  tenesmus  are  often  producedi  and  during 
the  operation  of  the  medicine  the  patient  ia 
feverish  and  uneasy.  He  does  not  recom- 
mend its  use.  Its  flower  is  held  to  be  sacred 
to  Durga. — Riddell.  Him.  Jour.  Vol  II,  page 
291.  Mason.  O'Shaughnessy^  page  315.  See 
Karkakartam  ver. 

OLIVE,  Robert  Lord,  a  Madras  cIyU  ser- 
vaut,who  became  a  great  military  commander, 
was  Qovemor  of  Madras,  aud  Qovemor  Gene- 
ral of  India.  Amongst  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  served  aud  ruled  in  British 
India,  be  alone  has  been  styled  '*  Oi^at,"  and 
whether  his  deeds  as  a  military  commander 
be  considered,  or  his  successes  in  the  civil 
administration  of  India,  posterity  has  conceded 
that  title  to  him  alone.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  in  1744,  but 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  an  enaign's 
commission.  In  September  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  au  ensign  before  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  agaiu  iu    August  1749  at  Devi- 
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Cottah.  In    May  1761   ho  was  present  in  the  i  shell  with  a  small  hole,  through  whicb,«W' 


fight  at  Volcondab,  and  in  July  defeated  the 
French  at  Condore.  In  1751  be  laid  siege  to 
Arcot,  with  only  120  Europeans  and  200 
natives,  in  August,  took  it  ;  in  November  he 
defeated  Basin  Rao  at  Arni ;  in  December 
took  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  ;  in  1752  be 
defeated  the  French  and  Chandah  Sahib  at 
Cauverypauk,  destroyed  the  town  of  Da* 
pteix  Fattehabad,  defeated  the  French  army, 
took  Covelong,  and  commanded  the  land 
forces  against  Gheriah.  Olive,  in  1756,  after 
the  fall   of  Calcutta    and  the  imprisonment 


placed  in  a  bucket,  it  fills  aiid  sinks  in  to  kra 
The  clocks  and  watches  of  Eorope  are  o^ 
largely  distributed  iu  all  parts  of  AftL- 
Mi^ulioeh, 

CLOMPAN  BCER0N6.  Bdkph.  Skb 
cull  a  foetida. 

CLOSE,  Sir  Barry,  a  distinguished  mifitr 
commander  in  the  South  of  India  iftcr  tL* 
time  of  Olive. 

OLOTHIISnQ.  The  materials  used  ic 
clothing,  and  the  forms  of  dress  of  (ke  ;r.^ 
pies  of  the  south    and  the  east  uf   iu. 


by  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  left  Madras  with   900   ^11  differ    widely   according  to  tht  dijae 


Europeans,   recaptured   Calcutta,  and    made 
peace.     Bat  war  again  broke  out,  and  Glive 
with  dOOO  British  and  native  soldiers  defeated 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah    on   the  23rd  June    1757 
at  Plassey,  40  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad. 
Mir   JaSir  was    then    declared   Dubadar    of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa.     Olive  revisited 
Britain  in  1760  with   the    rank  of    Colonel. 
Mir  JafHr  Khan  was  restored  in  1763.   CUve 
subsequently    returned    to    India,    corrected 
abuses  in  the  Government,  obtained  the  Dewa- 
ni  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  assumed 
the  civil    and    military  government    of  the 
country.     His  retrenchments  caused  a  mutiny 
amongst  tho  officers  and  men,  which  he  quelled 
with  severe  measures.    He  returned  to  Britain 
in  1767,  and  at  first  was  well  received,  but 
was   subsequently  impeached  before    parlia- 
ment, and  only  escaped  by  death.    He  died  in 
November  1774.     In  his  final  treatment  by 
his  country  his  fate  resembled  that  of  La  Bour- 
donnais  and  Dupleiz.    Lord   Olive's  life  has 
had  several    historians,  amongst    whom  are 
Caraccioli  and  Malcolm. — MalUson,  Orme. 

Olive,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
1801.  The  descendant  of  Lord  Olive  is 
now  styled  Earl  Powys  in  the  Feerage  of 
Great  Britain. 

CLIVINA,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
of  the  family  Scatitidce,  and  section  Geodfpha- 
ga.  Enff,  Cye.  pageVol,  2.  p.  I.  See  Coleoptera. 
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The  clocks  to  be  seen  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia  are  wholly  of  European  manufac- 
ture. Prior  to  their  introduction,  the  clep- 
sydra or  water  clock  was  in  general  use ; 
these  were  of  copper,  with  a  small  aperture 
at  the  bottom,  through  which,  when  placed  in 
water,  the  clepsydra  filled  and  sank,  the 
sinking  marking  an  hour.  The  water  clock 
of  the  Malay  sailors  is  half  of  a    cocoaQut- 
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the  pursuits,  and  the  origin  of  theraca ;  i  r 
through  a  thousand  years,   seeoiiiiiij,  rt: 
Eastern  races  continue  to  wear  clotbi&g  ui: 
lar  to  what  their  forefathers  pat od  :  vJ 
in  the  countries  embraced  in  this  work.i:; 
human  beings  who,  like  the  AndanuiKse.  b« 
wholly  without  apparel ;  and  others,  \h  t^.' 
Chinese, who  dress  in  a  very  elabuiate  mia:t 
Hindoo  men  and  women,  until  reefnt!;,*^?? 
only  cloths,  without  seams,  and  ereo  t< 
perhaps,  the  woman's  boddice  (choli)  sad  \y- 
man's  jacket  (angrika)  alone  are  sewed,  t^ 
lower  garment  of   both  seies    being  1>^ 
cloths  which  are  skilfully  wrapped  n>aiidu. 
limbs,  and  often  as  neatly  so  as  scwa  troviav 
The  raj  put  nobles,  as  also  indeed  roost  liinics. 
wear  trowsers  when  on  horseback ;  but  t: 
prevailing  hindu  custom   illastrstes  Muk  l 
50,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  hUn^  si: 
throwing  off  his  upper  garment,  wLicb  ri« 
doubtless  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  oourcs- 
ed  at  all  indelicate  among  this  people  (^  > 
man  to  appear  naked  from  the  bead  tv :  i 
waist,    and  servants    thus    attend   at  t> 
tables  of    poor  Euro|)eans.      In  AnbiiL  > 
coarse  cloak  of  camel  or  goat's  hstr  is  ee«" 
rally  worn.     It  is  called  an  Abba,  and  :. 
material    camaleen.     Amongst    men  i*^ : 
very  humblest  classes  of  Southern  Iooul  L' 
simple  loin  cloth  is  the  sole  body  dotb  u 
but  almost  all  have  a  sheet,  or  a  comt^. 
coarse  blanket  of  wool  or  hair  as  a  oovfiiaj ' ' 
warmth.     The    Nair    womeo    more  &fr« 
with  the  body  uncovered  down  to  the  v^- 
they  do    so    to    indicate    the    oomcaBr 
of    their    conduct ;     the    women    of  ^ 
Chensuar,  a  forest  tribe  in  the  nci^bti* 
hood  of  Qanjam,  wear  a  oovenog  of  a  bca. 
of  leaves  hanging  from  the  vaisi  b^'i 
front  and  behind,  but,    tbroogbcwt  Br.::- 
India,every  other  woman,  faovever  htatS*  i 
circumstances,  whether  hioda  or  wahoM^ 
is  wholly  covered  from  the  oeck  to  tibetrijek 
with  choli   and  gown  or  cloths   of  <'-.*-3k 
This    seems    to  have  been  tbe 
remote  times.     In  the  pisy  '< 
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kttributed  to  king  Sudraka  of  Ujjein..  who 
'eignedy  according  to  the  traditional  chron- 
ology, io  the  first  century  before  the  chriatian 
ira,  and  is  certainly  not  later  chau  the  second 
lentury  after  Christ,  we  find  the  following 
)a8sage.     Act  iv.  sc.  ii. : — 

*MaUrena,  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman 
Iressed  in  silk  raiment,  glittering  with  rich 
irnaments,  and  rolling  about  as  if  his  limbs 
rere  out  of  joint ) 
Attendant  That  is  my  lady's  brother. 
Maiinna,  And  pray  who  is  that  lady 
Iressed  in  flowered  muslin  ?  a  goodly  person 
ruly,  <fea' 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  ^  Ut- 
ara  Rama    Cbentra,'  by    the  same   author, 
.ffords  an  idea  of  the  costume   of  a  warrior 
ace.   Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita,  the  heroiue, 
Q  describing  the  hero  Rama,  says — 
.    .     .    '  You  have  rightly  judged 
Hu  birth  :  for  see,  un  either  ehoulder  hanga 
The  martial  quiver,  and  the  feathery  shafta 
Bleod  with  hi«  curling  locks.   Below  hia  breast, 
Slight  tioctared  with  the  sacrificial  ashes, 
The  deerskin  wraps  his  body,  with  the  aone 
Of  Mur?a  bound  ;  the  madder- tin ted*garb 
Descending  vesta  hia  limbs  ;  the  sacred  rosary 
Begirts  his  wrists ;  and  in  one  hand  he  bears 
The  Pipal  staff,  the  other  grasps  the  bow. 
Arundati,  Whence  cornea  he  V 

The  women  of  Burmah  wear  a  neat  boddice, 
nd  a  cloth  as  an  under  garment  wrapped 
ightlyround  the  limbs  from  the  waist  down- 
wards :  but  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  open^  at 
rery  step  and  all  the  inner  thigh  is  seen.  For 
lie  masses  of  the  people  of  India  and  the 
last,  the  English  manufacturer  seudd  plain  and 
triped  **  dooria,"  "  mulmut,"  *'  aghabani," 
fid  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  estab- 
iibed  themselves  there,  and  which,  both 
'om  their  good  quality  and  modemtion  in 
rice,  are  acceptable  to  the  uumenius  classes 
bo  make  use  of  them  :  the  manufacture  of 
le  finest  qualities  of  musliue,  whether  pro- 
need  at  Dacca  or  in  £urope,  must  neces- 
irily  be  always  of  a  very  limited  character, 
id  their  use  confined  to  very  rich  purchasers. 

Long  cloths  or  punjums  of  various  quail- 
es  were  formerly  manufactured  to  a  great 
Ktent  in  the  Northern  Circars,  as  well  as  in 
;her  parts;  the  great  proportion  consisted 
f  14  punjum  or  cloths,  containing  four- 
ten  times  12  threads  in  the  breadth,  which 
iried  according  to  local  custom  from  38  to 


patam  and  sold  at  from  70  to  350  Es.  each, 
but  the  large  supplies  of  long  cloths  from 
Great  Britain,  selling  at  the  more  moderate 
prices  of  from  6  to  40  Rs.  per  piece,  baa  quite 
destroyed  that  old  Indian  manufacture. 

Cloths^  Men's, — ^Tbese  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured all  over  the  country,  but  those  of  the 
Madura  District  have  lace  borders  :  they  are 
sold  as  high  as  70  Ks.  ft>r  a  suit  of  two 
pieces.  Conjeveram  ia  noted  for  its  silk 
bordered  cloths,  which  are  sold  for  not  more 
than  15  Rupees  a  pair. 

CloihSf  Native  Female^  Cotton, — This  de- 
scription of  cloths  forms  an  article  of  mano- 
facture  in  every  district,  and  are  in  constant 
use  by  all  classes  of  the  country.  Madras 
manufactures  a  nicely  coloured  woman's  clotk 
called'*  oolloor  sailay,*'  sold  for  seven  rupees 
and  upwards.  Aruee  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
facture of  a  superior  quality  of  white  cotton 
cloths  of  various  patterns.  Those  of  Sydapet, 
in  Chiugleput,a  country  town  in  the  out*  skirts 
of  Madras,  are  of  ordinary  quality  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Ganjam  also  fabricates  a  com- 
mon soiii,  with  a  few  of  more  value,  worked 
with  lace  borders  but  not  sold  for  more  than 
50  Hs. 

ClothSf  Native  Female,  Silk, — The  principal 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  native  female 
silk  cloths  are  the  towns  of  Benares,  Berham- 
pore,  and  Tanjore.  Those  of  Benares  are 
generally  of  superior  quality  with  rich  lace 
borders,  and  they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  50  to 
350  or  upwards.'  Berhampore  cloths  are  wholly 
silk  but  nicely  finished.  Tanjore  cloths  are  also 
neatly  fi ni.shod  with  nicely  worked  borders, 
both  of  lace  and  silk  of  various,  colours  : 
they  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  15  to  150. 

Cloth,  Silk,  called  Pethambaram. — ^These 
are  chiefly  brought  from  Benares  and  Nag- 
pore  ;  they  are  also  made  at  the  town  uf  Com- 
baconuni.  The  Benares  cloths  are  highly 
prized  for  their  superior  quality  :  they  measure 
12  by  2^  cubits  a  piece  :  two  pieces  make  one 
suit  of  iin  upper  and  under  garment*  Hin- 
doos wear  these  cloths  during  their  devotions 
and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from  Rupees 
50  to  350  or  even  more.  The  silk  fabrics  of 
Combaconum  are  good,  although  not  equal  to 
those  of  Benares. 

Clothsy  fVhite,  were  manufactured  all  over 


Southern  India,  but  those  of  Manamadoo  in  the 
i  inches.  141b.  was  considered  the  proper  |  district  of  Trichinopoly  were  very  superior  in 
eight  of  such  cloths,  the  length   36  cabits, '  quality  and  used  by  the  more  respectable  of 


ilf  lengths  being  exported  under  the  deno- 
ination  of  salam pores.  The  manufacture  of 
le  finer  cloths  which  went  up  to  and  even 
cceeded  50  punjum,  has  long  been  discon- 
nued. 

Long^Cloths, — ^Very  superior  kinds  of  long- 

c;th5  were  formerly  manufactured  at  Yizaga*  Madura  district.    They  are  of 
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the  inhabitants  as  clothing  under  the  name 
of  ''  Manamadoo  Sullah.*'  That  at  Arnee  in 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  known  aa  *'  Ameo 
SuUah,"  is  of  different  quality. 

Cloth,    Woman,  Cotton,  Coloured, — Theae 
colored  cotton  cloths  are  largely  made  in  the 

various  sizes, 


CLOTHIKQ. 

with  or  without  lace  worked  borders.  Those 
with  lace  vary  ia  price  from  Rupees  15  to 
200  each  ;  they  are  generally  purchased  by 
respectable  natives,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prized.  These  fabrics  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket as  : — 

Vankey,  Lwe  bordered.  I  Joonnady,  Lace  bordered. 
Thomboo    do.       do.        |  Ambooreea,  do.      do. 

Cloih,  ^oman'*  5i/*.— These  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Benares  and  Nagpore,  but  they 
are  fabricated  also  at  Berhauipore,  Taujore, 
Combaconum,  and  Conjeveram,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Those  of  Benares  and  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  countries  are  celebrated  for  their  super- 
iority, and  are  highly  prized  for  their  lace 
borders  ;  their  size  is  16  by  2  J  cubits,  and  they 
are  sold  at  Rupees  50  to  Rupees  300  and  up- 
wards ;  those  made  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
and  Combaconum  are  uot  equal  to  the  Benares 
cloths,  but  are  well  made  and  sold  at  from 
Rupees  15  to  70  each.  The  woman's  cloths 
of  Tanjore  andMadura  manufacture,and  men's 
head-cloth,al80  from  Madnra,are  good  articles, 
and  will  compete  with  the  production  uf  any 
other  loom  in  the  world. 

Printed  clothe  are  worn  occasionally,  as  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  sarees ;  and  the 
ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  patterns. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  prints  on  coarse  cloth, 
used  for  the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  women  of 
some  of  the  humbler  classesiu  Upper  India;  but 
the  greatest  demand  for  printed  cloths  is  for 
paleropores,  or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  India,  the 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread 
and  eilk,  the  former  predominating.   Many  of 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths, — those  made  at 
Benares,  Pytun,  and  Boorhanpoor  ;  in  Quzerat; 
at  Narrainpett,  and  Dhanwarum,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ;  at  Yeokla  in 
Khandesh,  and  in  other  localities,— have  gold 
thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  alternating 
with  silk  or  muslin.     Gold  flowers,  checks,  or 
zigzag  patterns  are  used,   the   colours  of  the 
grounds   being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
pnrple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk,  black  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue, 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue, 
all   producing   rich,    harmonious,  and    even 
gorgeous    effects  ;  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
offence  to  the  most  critical  taste.     They  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in 
the  selection  of  her  wardrobe,  is  as  particular 
as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial  colour — dark 
or  comparatively  fair,— as  any  lady  of  Britain 
or  France.  Another  exquisitely  beautiful  arti- 
cle of  Indian  costume  for  men  and  women  is 
the  doputta  scarf,  worn  more   frequently  by 
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mahomedan  women    than  hiodii,  od  Vi 
the  latter  only  when  they  have  adopl^'.:i 
mahomedan    lunga,  or  petticoat;  bnl  r> 
variably    by    men    in  dress  ootUiaifli    \») 
women,  this  is  generally  passed  ooce  cm^ 
the  Waist  over    the    petticoat   or  Xhi^te^ 
thence  across  the  bosom  and  oier  the  ^: 
shoulder  and  head  j  by  men  acronthtcib: 
only.    Dopnttas,  especially  those  of  Bc&*re« 
are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beaatfuli 
all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  lodts;  andr. ' 
quite  impossible   to  describe  the  effediA 
gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the  most  ddai 
and  ductile  description  imaginable,  rnnntA 
broad,   rich   borders,   and  profmion  of  g-  J 
and  silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  uA  uir 
cacy  of  most  cf  the  arabesque  patterns  ift^ 
ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes.  Howwi 
articles  are  woven  with  their  exquisite  k*< 
and  strength,  flue  as  their  quaUtj  ii,mty 
rude  handloomn  of  the  country,  it  is  btfi  t> 
understand.      All   these  fabrics  are  '/  u- 
moRt   delicate  and  delightful  ool^on;  -« 
creamy  white,  and  shades  of  pink,  T<il'« 
green,  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  elctf  «*• 
subdued,  and  always  accord  with  thetlift*: 
used,  and  the  style  of  omamentitiou*  vbta ' 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  both  oomhin^l.  U^f 
are  of  mnre  decided  colours — ^blick,>ar'- 
and  crimson,  chocolate,  dark  greea,  srid  a^. 
der  ;  but,  whatever  the  colour  maj  U,  ^' 
ornamentation  is  chaste  and  soitable.  F< 
the  most  part,  the  fabrics  of  Bentresiit'-' 
intended  for  ordinary  washing  ;  bat  tb«  flfo 
and   scourers   of   India  have  a  proctt*  '' 
which  the  former  colour  can  he  discbarp- 
from  the  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  n-ijt' 
The    gold   or  silver  work  is  also  o«tj  ' 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  KSU.rr 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  least  lo  a'c 
wearable  condition.  The  dopattas  of  Pp 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Bai«i»^  • 
of   a   stronger    fabric.     Many  of  tlitai  -"" 
woven  in  fast  colour^  and  the  gold  t*rt*i- 
silver  is  rarely  used  in  them— 1»  vMt> 
stantial  than  that  of  Benares.  On  thii  •» 
they  are  prefeiTed  in  Centml  IndU  «^  * 
Deccan ;  uot  only  because  tbey  tr«  '^"^ 
rily  more   durable,   but  became  tixf  -^ 
washing  or  cleaning  better.    In  poist  •<  ^ 
cate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richwsi  *.*•' 
are  uot  comparable  with  the  fibn^  *  ^ 
nares.     Scarfs  are  in  use  by  every  w*  H 
muslins,  or  muslins  with  figured  ^^  ■"  * 
borders  without  colour  ;  plain  &ld«  •-■  ^/^^ 
lin  with  narrow  edging  of  ooloared  ^  ■ 
cotton  (avoiding  gold   threadX  sad  t«^' 
ends.     Such  articles,  called  'sdils'  aj'-* 
are  in  every  day  use  among  mifljooi  ^    ' 
dus    and    nnaliomedans,  men  and  *  * 
They  are  always  open  textured  msito-  *^' 
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the  quality  ranges  from  very  ordinary  yarn 
JO  tbat  of  the  finest  Dacca  fibres.     The  tex- 
:ure  of  the  dhotees,  sarees  and   Janghies  ma- 
lufactured  in  Britain  and  sent  to  India,  is 
)ot  tbat  required  by  the  people  ;  nor  what ' 
,liey  are  aocustomed  to.     It  is  in  genernl  too 
:lo8e,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact,  which,  of 
ioursei  makes  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wear, ' 
md  difficult  to  wash.     Again,  the  surface  be- 
:omes  rough,  and,  as  it  is  generally  called^  | 
fuzzy'    in    use,    while    the    native    fabric 
emains    free.      Comparatively    few    native 
vomen  of   any  class  or  degree  wear  white  ; 
f  they  do    wear  it,  the  dress  has  broad ' 
Hirders    and    ends.    But    all    classes  wear 
oloured  clothes  ;  black,  red,  blue,  occasion- . 
lly  orange  and  green,  violet,  and  grey.     All  j 
brongh    Western,    Central,    and    Southern 
iidia,  sarees  are  striped  and  checked  in  an 
ufinite    variety    of    patterns.     Karrainpett, 
)baiiwar,  and  Mnktnl,  in  the  Nizam's  terri- 
ories  ;  Gndduk  and  Bettigerry  in  Dharwar, 
Lolap4ior,  Nassik,  Yeola,  and  many  other  ma- 
iufactaring  towns  in  the  Deccan  ;  Aruee  in 
be  south,  and  elsewhere,  send  out  articles  of 
zcellent  textnre,  with  beautifully  arranged 
olours  and  patterns,   both   iu   stripes   and 
hecks.     The  costly  and  snperb  fabrics  of 
ioths  of  gold  and    silver  (Kimkhab),   and 
he  classes  of  washing  satins  (Mushroo  and 
lemroo),  even  if  European  skill   could  imi- 
ite   them  by  the  hand-loom,  it  would  be 
npossible  to    obtain   the    g(»ld  and   silver 
iread  unless  it  were  imported  from   India, 
be  native  mode  of  making  this  thread  id 
nown,  but  the  resnlt  achieved  by  the  Indian 
'orkman  is  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  deli- 
ite    manipulation.      The  gold    and   silver 
Ioths,  (kimkhab),  are  used  for  state   dresses 
nd  trousers,  the  latter  by  men  and  women  ; 
ud  ladies  of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats 
r  skirts  of  these  gorgeous   fnbrics.  Mushroo 
nd  Hemroo    are  not  used  for  tunics,  but 
)r  men's  and  women's  trousers,  and  women's 
arts  ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
iws  ;    they  are   very   strong    and   dumble 
ibrics,  wash  well,  and  preserve  their  colour, 
owever  long  worn  or   roughly  used ;  but 
ley  cau  hardly  be  compared  with   English 
itiutf,    which,  howeveri  if  more  delicate  in 
)lour  and  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
>sen  to  which  the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied. 
or  example,  a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
'  scarlet  mushroo  in  1842,  has  been  washed 
rev   and  over  again,   and  subjected  to  all 
nda   of  rough  usage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still 
ifrayed,  and  the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright 
I  ever.    Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
loteea,  and  sarees  are  like  plain  silk  rib- 
>na  ;  in  some  instances  corded  or  ribbed,  in 
hers  flat    The  Saree,  Boonee,  Bafta,  Jore, 
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Ekpatta,  Gomcha,  dsc,  of  Dacca,  are  now 
entirely  made  of  imported  British  yarn. 
Fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton  and 
silk,  are»  in  D^ca,  designated  by  various 
names,  as  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Koomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kusheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  muga  silk  of 
Assam  and  Sylheti  but  the  cotton  thread  em- 
ployed is  now  almost  entirely  British  yam, 
of  qualities  varying  from  Nos.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Bussora  markets,  and  a  consider- 
able stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab 
vessels  that  trade  between  Calcutta  and 
these  ports.  Pilgrims  too,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dacca,  not  unfrequently  take  an  invest- 
ment of  them,  which  they  dispose  of  at  the 
great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca. 
They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  tnr* 
bans  and  gowns.  The  golden  colour  of  the 
muga  silk  gives  to  some  of  these  cloths  a 
rich  lustrous  appearance :  pieces  nude  of 
native  spun  cotton  threads  and  of  the  best 
kind  of  muga  silk,  are  admired.  The 
export-trade  uf  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
madapoUams  and  long  cloths  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the 
British  manufacturer,  in  all  the  baxars  of 
India. 

Buehhanee  in  Dharwar,  is  commonly  worn 
as  a  waist  cloth  by  children  of  respectable 
people;  also  worn  by  adults  of  the  same 
class,  while  sleeping.  Price  one  rupee  two 
annas. 

Chanduse^  a  cotton  scarf,  coloured  border 
and  ends,  used  in  Khyrpoor. 

Cholee  or  Boddice,  an  under -jacket  worn 
by  women.  The  Th&ns,  or  cholee  pieces  of 
Dharwar,  of  a  description  used  by  women 
working  in  the  fields,  cost  three  annas  for 
each  cholee  or  twelve  annas  the  piece. 

Punchrungee  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk 
and  weft  of  cotton,  worn  ordinarily  by 
dancing  women,  not  considered  fit  fur  res- 
pectable women,  one  "than,"  one  rupee 
twelve  annas. 

Cummarbunds  are  sashes  worn  by  men. 
They  are  of  cotton  and  of  silk. 

DlioUes  are  waist  and  loin  cloths,  and  are 
occasionally  worn  so  as  to  fall  over  and  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  limbs.  One 
of  a  coarse  cotton  commonly  worn  by  cultiva- 
tors and  laborers  in  the  field  may  cost  about 
two  rupees. 

Izar  bund  is  of  silk  or  cotton^  and  is  a  tie 
for  trowsers. 

iCAoc,  a  chints  scarf  in  use  in  Hyderabad 
(Sind.) 
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Zoongi  or  scarfis  of  cotton,  of  silk,  and  of 
silk  and  oottoo,  are  worn  by  men. 

Moondcua^  a  cloth  worn  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  Dharwar.  Costs  rupees  one  and  a 
quarter, 

Mundel,  a  cloth  of  cotton  and  gold,  obtain- 
able iu  Eutch.     Costs  Rs.  8-4-11. 

.Paranda^  a  silk  material  used  as  a  hair 
ornament  in   Lahore. 

Patso  of  Burmahy  is  a  cloth  worn  by  all 
classes.  In  Akyab  it  is  called  Patsan  and 
Patso,  and  is  worn  there   by  the  Mug  race. 

Punjte  of  Dharwar,  is  a  cloth  used  by  well- 
to-do  people,  to  dry  themselves  after  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  a  waist  cloth  by  poor  peo- 
ple.   Price  one  rupee. 

SaUndong,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore 

Salimotey  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Saree  is  the  name  of  a  hindu  woman's  lower 
cloth,  and  they  vary  in  price  from  rupees 
two  and  upwards.  Each  woman  generally 
has  a  new  one  once  a  year.  It  is  often  used 
also  as  an  upper  garmeut,in  the  form  of  a  scarf, 
for  enveloping  the  person  ;  one  end  being 
usually  brought  over  head  as  a  covering. 

Selya  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  covering  in  use  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  cultivators,  laborers,  wrapped  round 
their  shoulders  and  body  when  employed  iu 
the  fields.  Their  usual  cost  is  about  rupees 
one  and  a  quarter  to  rupees  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  Dharwar  one  is  always  present- 
ed to  the  bridegroom  by  relations  of  the 
bride,  together  with  a  turban. — Drs,  Tayhr 
and  WatBon^  Ex.  of  1 862. 

CLOUD.  Mo  Teim.    Burm. 

CLOUS,  also  Clous  de  girofle,  also 
Giroflen.     Fa.  Cloves. 

CLOVE  BABE  of  Eastern  commerce,  is 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinnamon  trees. 

CLOVE,  MOTHER. 

PoUng  Malay  |  Ibu-changke.        Malay. 

<<  Mother  dove"  means  seedciove,clove  fruits 
that  have  been  allowed  togrow  to  full  maturity. 
CLOVE  OIL. 


Haile  de  girofle    Fa. 
Lavang  ka  teil      Hind. 
Oleo  de  garafano  It. 
Minak-chaDgke    Malay. 


Warala-tel  Sikoh. 

Lavangoo  Tam. 

Krambu  tailam        „ 
Lawangba  tailamu  Tel, 


This  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  distilla- 
tion.— Faulkner, 

CLOVE  PINK.     Dianthus  caryophyllua. 

CLOVER,  or  trefoil,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  the  genus  Trifolium  grown 
in  Europe.  They  are  not  grown  in  India. 
The  most  valuable  grass  iu  Tenasserimis  not 
a  proper  grass,but,  like  the  English  clover,  is  a 
leguminous  plant  It  is  a  species  of  hedysarum, 
which,  in  India,  says  Dr.  Wight,  supplies 
the  place  of  the  species  of  Trifolium  and 
MtdiecLQo  in  Europe.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  finds  it  a  good  substitute  for  clover 
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Wob-kaja^lawut,  Jtr. 
Chenki 


ff 
DUT. 
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»» 

Fa. 

ft 
Gbb. 


Guz. 

It. 

»» 


ILu' 


CUvat 
Cbaiikee 
BangaUwang, 
BuDga  ChaBgke 
Mejbttc,  ]f«jklieiPDi 

CravoidahidiA,  hr 
Owoadiki, 

LATanga, 

WarraU 

ClaTilloi, 

Claro  de  (tpocu 

Lavaogam 

lAwaDgami, 


Sr. 


11^ 
Til 


and  lucerne ;  and  there  is  another  kgmaiy  9 
plant  at  Tavoy,  SmiUua  sauitiva,  nM  2 
said  to  make  excellent  hay. 

CLOVES.    Eno. 
Karenful,  Ab. 

Buwab-luTuog.  Ball 
Lang-yea  bwen  Burm. 
Tbeoghio,  Caiir. 

ThengkL 
Kruid-nagelen, 
Kruid^nagel 
Nagelu  -btiome  a 
Cluua  de  girofle 
Qiroflea 
Naglein 
GewurzDelken 
LuvuDg, 
Long 
Garofani, 
Chiovi-di  Garoffoli 

In  a  law  passed  by  Aarelian  the  ^  n 
A.    D.   175   and  180,    cloves  are  menu> 
ed.     The  cloves  of  commerce  are  tbes 
opened  flowers,  the  flower  bads  of  the  cW 
tree,  CaryopkyUui  aromatictu  (Bugmacvy 
ophyllata),  which  was  origioallj  a  tntire  u 
the  Moluccas,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  PcCit:. 
Sumatra,    Bourbon,    Zanzibar,   Ganni  -Si 
the  West  India  islands.    Thejhife  theftfi 
of  a  nail,  and  when    examined  are  iee&  t> 
consist  of  the   tubular  calyx  with  a  ton:- 
ish    projection,    formed    by   the  vno^A 
petals.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  gnn^ 
to  the  height   of  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Ty 
trunk  is  straight,  and  rises  four  nr  Ere  foi 
before  it  throws  out  branches.    Thebiri^^f 
smooth,  thin,  of  a  grey  color,  andtbevoodoi 
the  trunk  too  hard  for  ordinary  cabinet  tsri 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth,  narrov.  p' »: 
ed,  of  a  rufus  color  above,  and  grees  00  :i' 
under  side.     They  have  a  very  aromiticc^Y 
when  bruised  between  the  fingers.  Tbe&.*«e^ 
produced  in  branched  pedundea  at  the  a 
tremity  of  the  bough,  are  of  a  delicite  pe*': 
color.    The  elongated  calyx,  forming  the  a^d 
vessel,  first  changes  to  yellow,  and,  whea  ht, 
to  red,   which  is  from  October  to  DeoeuN? 
and  in  this  state  it  is  fit  to  gather,  if  left  f  f 
a  few  weeks  longer  on  the  treei,  thej  expu^ 
and  become  what  are  termed  *'  mother  ct^m 
fit  only  for  seed   or  for  csndjing.   h  ** 
gathering,  the  ground  under  the  tree  0  t^r 
swept  clean,  or  else  a  mat  or  clotk  n  f^ 
The  nearest  clusters  are  ttken  oS  vtth  v 
hand,  and  the  more  distant  bjthc  ae 
crooked  sticks.  Great  care  is  tskeo  oof  t^ 
jure  the  tree,   as  it   would  prefent  fo^^ 
bearing.     The  cloves    are  thtu  pfepires  ; 
shipment  by  smoking  them  on  burije  >  ><** 
a  slow  wood  fire,  to  give  them  a  bfovn  al ' 
after  which  they  are  further  dried  »  ^^ 
sun.     They  may  then  be  cot  off  \sm  ^ 
flower  branches  with   the  naOi,  ud  v  f  .• 
found  to  be  purple  oolorsd  witidi^  mii*-- 
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«  baled  for  the  European  market  In  some 
»laces  they  are  scalded  in  hot  water  before 
wing  smoked,  but  this  is  not  common.  The 
ree  begins  to  bear  from  the  seventh  to  the  fif- 
eeiitli  year,  and  is  fruitful  till  it  is  7o  or  150 
ears  old.  The  annual  yield  of  a  good  tree  is 
bout  lbs.  4^,' and  the  annual  crop  from 
Lmboyna,  Haruku,  Saparua  and  Nasalaut 
3  lbs.  3, 50,000  of  Amsterdam,  (^iikmorr,  154.) 
ir.  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  the  clove  is 
emarkabie  for  its  limited  geographical 
istribution.  It  is  only  in  its  native  locali- 
ies,  the  five  small  islets  on  the  western 
oaat  of  the  large  island  of  Gilolo,  that  it  is 
asily  grown,  and  attains  the  highest  per- 
ectioii.  There  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or 
ighth  year,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  130  or 
50.  Rumphius  informs  us,  that  shortly  be- 
}re  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  had  been 
arried  to  and  reared  in  Amboyna,  where, 
owever,  it  does  not  bear  until  its  Bfteenth 
ear,  and  where  the  average  duration  of  its 
fe  does  not  exceed  75  years.  He  informs  us 
iirther  that  large  islands  are  not  favourable 
9  its  growth — that  it  succeeds  indifferently 
ven  in  such  islands  as  Gilolo  and  Ceraro,  and 
bat  the  uativ<e8  of  Celebes  and  Java,  who  had 
ttempted  to  grow  it  in  their  own  country, 
ad  obtained  plants  which  bore  no  fruit  Eu- 
opeans,  however,  have  succeeded  somewhat 
etter.  The  clove  has  been  long  transferred 
y  them  from  the  Moluccas  to  Sumatra, — 
)  the  islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, — to 
k)urbon,  to  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast 
i  Africa,  and  to  Cayenne.  In  some  of  these 
laoes,  however,  the  culture  has  virtually  fail- 
^  even  where  that  of  the  nutmeg  has 
acceeded,  and  every wbero  the  produce  is  of 
iferior  quality  to  that  evon  of  Amboyna.  A 
Liitable  soil  seems  to  be  as  indispensable  as  a 
iitable  climate.  The  soil  of  the  Molucca 
stands  is  volcanic,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
(ly  of  the  countries  to  which  the  tree  has  been 
"ansf erred,  except  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
nd  here  the  suitable  climate  seems  to  be  want- 
tg.  The  clove  appears,  from  Pigafetta's 
Utteraent,  to  have  been  private  property,  and 
iitirely  free  in  culture  and  trade  ;  Malays, 
avanese,  Chinese,  Macassars,  and  Arabs,  all 
)mpeting  for  it  in  an  open  market.  The 
mual  quantity  produced,  according  to  him,  in 
le  ^Ye  islands,  seems  to  have  been  from  1500 
»  2000  babars :  and  the  bahar  is  an  Arabian 
eight,  computed  in  the  Moluccas  at  about 
^  pounds.  The  companions  of  Magellan 
lemselves  loaded  two  ships  with  cloves  at  the 
ngle  island  of  Tidor,  after  astay,  from  their 
rival  to  their  departure,  of  no  more  than 
rty-foar  days.  The  Portuguese  made  their 
rst  appearance  in  the  parent  country  of  cloves 
1  the  year  1512  ;  and  having  been  expelled 
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CLUPfiA  PILCHABDUS. 

by  the  Dutch  in  1605,  they  had  the  principal 

share  of  the  clove  trade  for  ninety-three  years, 

period    of  rapine,  violence,   and    bigotry. 


Their  main  object  was  the  exclneive  monopoly 
of  spices,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  rivals.  Their 
successors  pursued  the  same  object  in  a  manner 
still  more  rigorous.  They  extirpated  the  clove 
trees  in  their  native  islands,  and  endeavoured 
to  limit  their  growth  to  the  five  Amboyna 
islands,  in  which  the  clove  is  an  exotic.  Perio- 
dical expeditions  for  the  extirpation  of  young 
plants  that  might  spontaneously  have  sprung 
up,  or  been  propagated  by  birds,  formed  part 
of  this  system.  The  clove  monopoly  still  ex- 
ists, but  in  a  very  tottering  condition.  The 
periodical  exterminating  expeditions  have  been 
merely  nominal  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  since  the  year  1820,  although  the 
monopoly  be  persevered  in,  in  the  five 
Amboyna  islands,  where  the  parks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  property  of  the  government, 
the  culture  and  trade  are  legitimate  every- 
where else. — {Craw/urd^t  Dictionary,  page 
1 04. )  The  clove  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  few  gar- 
dens on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  cloves  are 
abundant  in  the  bazars.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  cloves  were  forwarded  from 
Travancore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara,  and  Cochin. 
The  plumpest  and  heaviest  were  from  Gene- 
ral Cullen's  Gardens  near  Oodagherry,  1800 
feet  above  the  sea ;  these  had  a  strong  aroma- 
tic odour,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
they  were  quite  entire,  and  when  pressed  with 
the  nail,  the  oil  exuded.  The  specimens 
from  S.  Warrier,  Dewan  of  Cochin,  and  those 
from  the  Tinnevelly  district,  were  almost 
equally  good. — if.  E.  J,  R.  Btckmore  Arehip. 
115.  SimmorCi  Gomm.  Prod.  Cratajurd's 
Dictionary.  McCulloehiB  Commercial  Diction^ 
ary  p,  211.  See  Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 
Eugenia  caryophyllifolium.    MyrtacesB. 

CLOVE  TREE, 

Garyophiliue  aromatieua,  Linn, 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  introduced  into 
Amboyna,Tern ate,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Tenasserim,  Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  Canaraf 
Cochin.  See  CaryopfailJus  aromaticus  ;  Cloves. 

CLUB  MOSS.      Lecopodium.  See  Ferns. 

CLUB-WOOD,  of  Tahiti,  Casuarina  muri- 
eata. 

CLUPEA,  8  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  group  Clupeina  and  family  ClupeidsB. 
There  are  61  recognized  species  and  26  doubt- 
ful species ;  they  inhabit  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  several  of  them  are  found  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia  :  a  species  of  Clnpea  in 
Ceylon  is  called  the  poisonous  sprat 

CLUPEA  PILCHARDUS,  the  Pilchard, 
frequents  the  coast  of  Japan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  June  and  conunence- 
ment  of  Jnly.    They  are  taken    by  the  seine 
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CLUYTIA  PATCTLA. 


iMts.  When  freBh«  they  are  sweet  and  nu' 
tritiotta,  but  they  are  chiefly  valued  for  their 
oil,  to  obtaia  which  they  are  piled  up  in 
heaps  for  24  hours,  are  then  boiled  for  some 
time  in  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their 
burning,  then  ladled  into  strong  square 
presses,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  presses 
out  the  oil.  Tbe  oil  after  cleaning  is  used 
for  lamps  and  the  refuse  for  manure. 

CLUPfilDiE.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Physostomi.  The  Clupeidce  are 
placed  by  Ouvier  between  the  Salmonidoe  and 
the  Gadidas  and  they  form  the  fifth  and  last 
division  of  his  section  *  Malacopterygiens 
Abdominaux.* 

The  family  contains  the  following  18 
Genera* 

Cetengraalie 

Kngi'aalis 

CoUia 

OhatoeBsus 

CI  a  pea 

Clupeoides 

PelloDula 

Clnpeiehtbya 

Pelloua 


2  Species  I  PriBtigaster        7  S[)6ciea 
87        „     I  ChirocentrodoQ  1       „ 
I  Spratelloidea 
Duwumieia 
Etrumeus 
Albula 
Elops 
Megalops 
Chaiios 


10 

10 

61 

3 

1 

1 

U 


t9 

»» 
If 
»* 
>l 
l» 


s 

2 

2 

I 

2 
n 

2 


n 


if 
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CULPEO'^IA  PERFORATA,  Cantor, 
inhabits  tbe  seas  of  Peuang,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, Singapore,  Sumatra.  Total  length  5| 
inch.  They  are  of  delicate  flavour  and  pnss  iu 
the  settlemeuts  of  the  Straits  under  the  deno- 
mination of  *  Sardines,'  in  imitation  of  which 
they  are  sometimes  preserved  in  oil.  A  re- 
semblance to  Alausa  argyrockioris,  Cuv.  et 
Val.  (Vol. XX.  p.  440)  is  furtber  increased  by 
the  impossibility  of  perceiving  the  teetb^ 
either  in  the  fresh  state  or  in  apecimens  pre- 
served in  spirits  of  wine.  They  require  the 
aid  of  a  lens  to  be  distinguished  in  the  skele- 
ton. The  general  form,  the  yellow  dorsal  fin 
with  a  small  black  spot,  give  the  present  spe- 
cies a  certain  resemblance  to  MeUtia  vensnasa 
Cuv.  et  Val.  (vol.  XX.  p.  377).  Some  speci- 
mens of  Clupeonia  ptrforata^  procured  by  W. 
T,  Lewis,  Esq ,  Assist.  Resid.  Councillor, 
Peuang,  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
account  of  a  phenomenon  witnessed  by  that 
gentleman  during  his  official  residence  at  Ben- 
coolen.  In  1822,  great  numbers  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  this  identical  species,  pre- 
sented the  unusual  appearance  of  having  red 
eyes.  Many  natives,  after  having  eaten  these 
fishes,  were  suddenly  attacked  with  violent 
vomiting,  which,  in  cases  where  remedies  were 
not  immediately  applied,  was  known  within 
an  hour  to  terminate  fatally.  At  the  same 
time,  snoh  of  these  fishes  with  the  ordinary 
silvery  eyes,  were,  as  formerly,  eaten  with  im- 
punity. This  phenomenon  recurred  at 
Benooolen  during  the  seasons  of  1823  and 
1825,  but  not  of  1824.  It  was  surmised 
that  the  poiaonooa  fishes  had  fed  on  a  gela- 
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tinOQS  substance  which  at  that  sesKm  en^ 
from  the  beautifully  ooloored  coral  ne!i  •• 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Somatnu  k  < 
however,  more  probable  that  tbe  ym»M 
fishes  were  shoals  of  JieUlta  venettom,  a 
inhabitant  of  the  Seychelles  and  theDep 
bouring  seas,  which  happened  in  tbots  m 
sons  to  visit  Sumatra.  M.  ValeBcims^ 
describes  this  fish  as  being  poisonous,  ud  ;r» 
ducing  effects  as  noted  above.  In  the  Sta*j 
of  Malacca  Ciupeania  per/oraUi  luu  mm 
been  known  to  produce  bad  effects. — Cant 

CLUSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belone^i^;  i^ 
the  natural  order  Cluiiaeeoe  or  <?«fl</«r' 
of  LindUy,  named  after  Charles  del'Eelcfle.  '* 
Clusius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  botuL.o 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  genem  of  this  w^* 
are  now  generally  referred  to  the  Gardoiaioet 
—Engl  Cyc.  VoL  II.  p.  4. 

CLUSlACEiE,  one  of  the  orders  of  {kii*« 
according  to  the  natural  systein  of  XiaL^ 
Tbe  genera  of  this  order,  Gareinia,  Maai3ft. 
Mesua,  Caiopbylium  and  Kayea  ire  &"« 
usually  arranged  under  Qardniacec 

CLUYTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  beloogis^ ' 
the  natural  order  Euphnrbiaoe«. 

CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  Roxb. 

Amanoa  coUioa,  i^aiUL 


Rurseea 
Kursee 


It 


Madan-gaM  Si  ^  o. 

Wnadugu  maram    Tam. 
Woclidba  Til. 

Kadisben  „ 

A  small  tree  of  Ceylon  and  tbe  peniDR^i 
of  India,  frtquent  in  the  Wallisr  jnng^a  -^ 
Coimbatore,  not  found  by  Dr.  Chhiofl  tc 
the  Bombay  side.  Flowers  in  the  hot  aeis «. 
seeds  ripen  in  December  and  Jinoary.  B<rt 
or  outer  crust  of  the  capsule  said  to  be  exR^.- 
ingly  poisonous.  Wood  red  oolosred,  a 
ceedingly  hard  and  durable  batof  smiU  so. 
Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  beifig  ^ 
even  grained,  it  is  easily  worked,  tod  is.  ^  ' 
its  fine  close  grain,  a  pretty  wood.^'^' 
Rohde'nMSS.  Dr.  Wight,  ffShoM^a^r.f 
552.'    Thw.  380. 

CLUYTA    MONTANA,  syii,  of  Enci- 
moiitana. 

CLUYTIA  OBLON6IF0LIA.  Boi^  * 
tree  of  Assam  and  3ylhet ;  wood  kifd  c 
durable.— /^o«6.  IIL  730.  Yoigi.  155. 

CLUYTIA  PATULA.   Boxb. 

Pala  Tam.  I  Jflgun  .  *^ 

A  tree    of  Southern  India,  faruibaf  < 

very  fine,    dose    grained,    heavy,  ckoc»i» 

colour  wood.     It  growa  to  a  liige  su;  ^'^ 

I  logs  measuring  4  to  5  feet  ia  giitb  an  f '' 
ohaaable  in  the  market  lit  ^^  ^ 
pale  red,  the  colour  of  dried  nM  1*'^ 
hard  and  durable,  very  bcittle,  of  ^(^ 
gravity  75-8,  aud»  when  brok«^  tbt  fnrs-"' 
seldom  shows  a  fibra.  It  is  and  imj^ 
knobs,  baodles  for  tooU,  suchaickatl^^' 
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CNBTHOCAMPA. 


COAL. 


d  in  turning.  Mr.  Rhode  says  it  is  a 
iicb  larger  tree  than  C.  collina,  and  is  a 
tiv'e  of  moist  valleys  amongst  the  Circar 
oun tains.  It  flowers  during  the  hot  season. 
Mburgh.  Mr,  Rohde's  MSS.  VoigL  1 5b, 
CLUYTIA  SEMPERFLORENS  Ruxb.  A 
rub  of  Sylhet  and  Assam. — Hoxh,  III. 
""O 

CLUTYA  SPINOSA.  Roxb.  syn.  of  Bri- 
lia  spinosa,    IViUd, 

CLYDE)  Colin,  Lord,  longer  known  as  Sir 
i)in  Campbell,  whom  Sir  William  Napier 
r'ied  the  war-bred  Sir  Colin.  He  was  a 
iitary  officer  of  the  British  Army,  and  com- 
meed  his  career  as  a  volunteer  with  the  9th 


posed  to  be  a  Bombyx,  near  Cnetbocampa, 
,)iieph€njt.  Another,  short,  broad,  pale-^reen, 
with  bitick  spines,  that  feeds  on  the  Carissa 
jasiiiiiiiflora,  stings  with  fury,  is  of  tlie  moth 
Neoera  lepida,  CrctiTi^r,  theLimacodes  graciosa, 
West.  The  larvie  of  tlie  genus  Adolia  are 
hairy  and  sting  with  virulence. 

COADJOE.  Jay.  Dress. 
COAL.  Esq. 

StiokiiU  Dan.  •  Carvnes  de  pedra  Port- 

8ieenkooleD  DuT.    Carvoes  do  terra  »« 

Steenkull                    „        UkoIj  Hrs. 

Charboii  de  terre  Fk.      Kainenoe  „ 


Stftiukohlen 
Welaety  Kuefa 
Carboni  foMili 


>» 
Fk. 

Okr. 

Gdz. 

It. 

L*T. 


Carbonesdo  tierra  Sp 
I  ,,  ,,  piedra  „ 
I  Stenk'»l  Sw. 

'  Siinai  Karri  Tam. 

Tkl- 


igiineut    of  Infantry  in  the  British  Army,    Lithanthiax 

.ich  he  accompanied  to  Portugal.  He  after-  '.  Arang  tauuh  Malay.  ;  Si.na  Boggu 
;rdH  served  in  Holland  at  the  disastrous  I  Coal  differs  considerably  in  its  physical  pm- 
pedition  to  Waloheron,  and  again  in  the  '  Parties,  audits  varieties  have  obtained  various 
uiiisula  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he  wjis '"«*"^«8  in  the  markets.  The  mineralogist 
esent  at  Vimiera,  Corunua,  Barossa,  Vit-  generally  divides  it  into  coal  without  bitumen. 
ria,  and  San  Sebastian,  at  the  siege  of  ^"^i  coal  wiih  bitumen.  The  first  variety  is 
lich  he  led  the  storming  party,  whe're  he  known  by  the  general  name  of  Anthracite.  It 
IS  again  severely  wounded,  having  been  '^  sometimes  very  hard,  has  a  high  lustre, 
eviously  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  »"d  is  often  iridescent.  It  is  used  for  fuel, 
da.ssoa.  He  was  in  the  expedition  of  1814  •  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *'^te"  >n^^o  into  small  inkstands, 
d  1815  to  America.  In  1842  he  served    in    ^oxes,   and    other   articles   of   use.     This  is 


3  war  of  China.  In  1848  and  1849,  in  the 
injab  campaign  and  at  the  passage  of  th  e 
leuab,  at  Chillianwallah  andGuzerat.  He 
is  engaged  against  the  hill-tribes  np  to  1862. 
tbe  war  in  the  Crimea  he  commanded  tbe 
igliland  Brigade,  and  to  him  wa.*4  due  the 
cuess  of  Alma,  and  he  preserved  Balaclava 
aiust  an  attack  of  the  Russian  forces.    The 


more  especially  the  case  with  the  anthracite 
of  America.  Anthracite  is  tlie  most  common 
form  of  coal    in  the   Welch    beds. 

The  bituminous  varieties  of  coal  present 
Kreater  differences  of  stnicture  and  appciir- 
anre,  and  have  a  larger  number  of  names;  the 
quantity  of  bitumen,  or  substances  resembling 
it,  differ  very  much  in  different  specimens  of 


umphal  termination  of  his  long  career  of  .  coal.  It  is  generally  softer  and  less  lustrous 
r  however  was  in  India,  to  which  he  was  I  ^J^^^"  anthracite,  although  occasionally  spe- 
lt in  1857,  w4ien  the  Bengal  native  army  '  c^nens  exhibit  a  very  brilliant  fracture.  Its 
rolted,  and  much  of  Northern  India  was  in  "  spedfic  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  anthra- 
jellion.  He  gathered  troops  abour  him  ;  «i^»  seldom  exceeding  1-5,  wliiU  Uie  specific 
til  he  could  advance,  and  he  did  so  without  jrravity  of  anthracite  rauires  from  1-3  to  1-75. 
iiicle  check.    He  died   at  Woolwich  at  the    '^'^»e  ki!.ds  of  this  coal  are  known  by  various 


igh 

'se  of  the   Mutiny.     See  Battles   of  India, 
itish  India. 
ULYPEA  GLABRA.   W.  <k  A. 

tiau]{>elo8  glabra. /?0X&.  |  Cocculus  Roxhurghiantis 

I  /;.  C. 

A.   native  of  Silhet,  root  large,  acrid,  and 
.'d  medicinally. 
SLYPEiL  HERNANDIFOLIA./f.and  J. 

'U«ampclo8  liernaDdifola,  Wd, 

„         heXHiidra,  Roxh. 
nuka  BcNO.  |  Nimimuka  IIind. 

i\  valuable  diuretic. 

ULYTHKA,a  genus    of  Coleopterous  in- 

ts  of  the  family  Chrysomelidsc. — Eng-  Ct/c. 

2.  ;?.  6.  See  Coleoptera. 

3NETH0CAMPA.  Some  Ceylon  catcrpil- 

i  sting.     A  greenish  one  that  occupies  the 


names.  The  followini^  are  analyses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  which  occur  in  the 
Newcastle   beds  : 


Splint 
Coal. 


Cakln,?    Caking  Cherry 
Coal      Coal.      r>n^\ 
No.   I.    No.  2.  I  ^" 


Donnity I'^'i 

Carbon. 74961 

HyttroKen '     ♦>  2*4' 

i  Nitrugt-n  and  Ux}  g»'n, inTi 

1  ABh 131)12 

;  Relative  heat  by  the  same  )• 

'      wilKhtof  C(;al .  J  110310 

Relative  heatliy  the  same)  | 

J  '    106  90 


1  '247       1-280  1  2or, 
83.AHHI  b7  801»  84  6'*4l 

hi  .0,     b'\ri9  5  0.)4l 

H-74:J      5  139  8-47h 

2  5911     1393  1570 

114  91012*2  5G0  116  C30 

'  i  I 

111  310  110030  112-0701 


volume  of    Coal,..^ 

I'ilching  or  Caking  Coal  has    a   velvet   or 

grayish -black  colour.    When  first  thrown  on  a 

fire  it  breaks  into  small  pieces,  but    on    the 

spesia  |)opuTnca,NeQera  lepida,  at  a  certain  :  continued  application    of    heat,    the    pieces 


f(e  of  its  growth,  descends  by  a  silken  thread 
I  hurries  away.     The  moth  of  this  is  sup 
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again   unite    into  a  solid  mass  or   cake.     It 
burns  readily  with   a  yellow   flame,  bat  on 
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account  of  its  caking  quality  it  is  likely  to 
clog  the  fire  unless  it  is  frequently  stirred. 
The  Newcastle  beds  mostly  yield  this  form 
of  coal. 

Chtrry  Coal  resembles  in  external  appear- 
ance the  pitch  coal,  and  when  exposed  to  hent 

it  cracks  and  flies,  but  does  not  cake.  It  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  is  op«q> 
very  brittle,  and  on  this  account  much  loss  is  '.  a  velvet- black  colour,  aitd  has  a  bhlliint 
occasioned   in    mining   it.     It  burns   with  a  |  resinous     lustre,  and     bus    been  fotisid 


Jet  is  another  variety   of  coal  belnog^* 
the  bituminous  series.    It  sometimes  la  '^ 
in  elongated  reniform  mssses,  aud  hmlkIt 
in  the  form  of  branches  with  a  wo<4iy  ^^ 
ture.     It  is  soft  and  brittle,  wiUi  a  coi<l>. . 
fractare.     Its  specific    gravity   is  bnt  .~ 


clear  yellow  flame.     This  kind  of  coal  occurs 
in  the  Glasgow  beds. 

Splint  Coal  is  a  variety  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
hardness  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes 
called  hard  Ci»al.  It  is  also  fuund  in 
Glasgow. 

Cannel  Coal  has  little  lustre,  is  very  com- 
pact and  smooth  in  its  texture,  and  breaks 
with  a  large  conch oidal  fracture.  It  burns 
very  readily,  giving  out  a  clear  yellow  flame 
without  melting.  In  consequence  it  has  been 
employed  for  the  making  of  cdndles — hence 
its  name.  It  is  often  eu^*loyed  for  making 
inkstands,  snuff-boxes,  aud  other  articles  of 
use.  Their  goodness  for  heating  is  tested 
by  the  quantity  of  water  they  evaporate  : — 

lb.  oz. 
Common  Scotch  Bituminous  Coal  ...  6  14 
Carr's  West  Hartley  Main  (Newcastle^  7     5 

Merthyr  Bituminous  Coal  8     0 

Pure  Welch  Anthracite, 10  8J 

The    heating   power  of  anthracite   nearly 
doubles  that  of  some  bituminous  coal". 

Brown    Coal,     IVood    Coal,   Lignite,    are 
names  given  to  less  perfect  varieties  of  coal. 
-They  have  a  brownish -black  colour,  ar.d  burn 
with    au    empyreumatic   odour.     Under  the 
miscroscope,  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  the 
plant  forming  lignite  can  be  readily  detected. 
This  is  not   the  case   with   the   other   kindn 
of  coal,   where,   although   the   woody   fibre 
can  be  frequently  made  out,  it  has  evidently 
undergone    considerable  change.     The   term 
Brown    Coal  is  frequently   applied    to  coal 
more   recently   deposited   than  that   of    the 
great  coal-beds  of  the  world,  and    is  quite 
independent  of    its    structure    or    any    pe- 
cularity    in   combusion.     Lignite  is    also  a 
term    applied    to  the  semi-carbonized  forms 
of  wood  which  are  frequently  found  in  de- 
posits later  than  those  of  the  coal    deposits. 
It  occurs  in  the  tertiary  deposits  around    all 
the  shores  of  India.     Most  of  these  varieties 
of  coal   contain   a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  quantity   of  matter  given  off  at  a 
moderate  heat  by  distillation  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  carbon  contained. 

Bysodil  is  a  yellow  or  gravi^ih  highly 
laminated  substance,  often  found  with  lignite, 
and  burninio;  vividly,  and  spreading  an  odour 
of  assafa^tida." — (Ansted,) 
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Southern   India.     The    finer  sorts  ue  t* 
in  the  msinufacture  of  ornaments  sud  inv 
of  various  kinds.  The  conrser  sorts  irc  ^t 
as  fuel.     It  gives  out  when  bDniedagtM.. 
flame  and  a    strong    bituminous  fmtU  -'i 
leaves  a  yellowish  ash.     It  contains  sKmtC'j 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. — {E^g-  CV.  I  . 
II,  p.  10.) 

Coal  w:is   worked  in    Bengal    in  Km  1 
Messrs.  Heatly   and  Sumner  uf  Uie  ^\i 
Civil Service,who  ol'taiued  a  moiiop«»lj  !•? 
operations  were  in  the  Hane^uug«  c^ii-i  i 
but  they  found  it  unprofitable,  and  tbc  si  i 
remained    unworked    till    1815,    wUd  V: 
Jones   commenced   operations.    Re  ti"  i  • 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1820,   Messrs.  AlfcUi  ' 
and  Co.  undertook    them.     Frooi  tbat  •.» 
collieries  increased  in  unniber,  and  in   i^' 
so  many  as  fifty  were  at  work  emjiloji  ;  1' 
steam    engines,  producing    304,091  ti«>. 
round  coal  then.    More  thnri  sixteen  Icl^- 
people  were  then  at  work  at  the  lUitecji.- 
coal-mines        These     have    been  txf**»- 
to  a  depth  of  laO  feet.     The    miues  «'•. 
under    the    bed     of  the     Dainods.  n' 
traveller   can   proceed    three  miles  Ij ' ' 
light  through  them.     The  cosl  beds  ^ 
feet  iu  thicknesH.  (Tr,  of  Hind  VolA.f.  T 
The  quantity  of  coals  brought  do^n  ''' 
wais  about  15    lacs    of  mannds     Ic  h' 
was  nearly  its  double,  and  in  1860  it  i- « 
conteits  quadruple.     Coal  has   ahekdjr '' 
found  in  many  parts  of  British  Icdu    : 
the  south  and    east   of  Asia,  uud  in  »• 
places  is  largely  worked,  to  thegrrattiiti 
perhaps,  on  the  western    side    uf  I>:-c- 
China,  and  iu  Borneo.  Only    t«o   gvK'  ' 
have    passed    since    it    began  tobei^ 
Bengal,  but  the  tot^l  annual  uut-(un  ••• 
coal    iu    India  in  the  11  years  ci.d.T^ .' ' 
in  Indiun  niaunds,  has  been  as  ud^*^  ~ 


India  Coal. 


61,62,319 
99,61,928 
1,00,88,118 
78,06,252 
86,43,843 
95,12,174 


Indut  - 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


W^ 


COAL. 

Coal  of  good  qnalUy  U  obt&ined  from  the 
)b-i<M«eriah,  a  bill  a  day's  journey  north 
the  Oxus.  (Wood.)  Hr,  Powall  tells  m{p. 
1)  that  in  tbe  K»ngra  dtgtrict,ju  D^^ra  Isrnail 
bail,  amungtlie  Murree  hillB,  aad  in  Jammu 
ere  are  sevurnl  places  nhere  ginasy  black 
uclUr  litiiiiie  ia  (uund,  aaaocia'-ed  often  nith 
.ilti,  conUiwng  sulpliaie  uf  iron,  and  be- 
igiiig  to  atrata  of  lertinry  furmntion.  In 
e  Silt  R)kiige  tif  the  Punjab,  there  are  two  of 
t  con\  or  ligniie  furmatiuna,  which  he  dis- 
igtiiabeaaa  Oulitiu  coal  and  Tertiary  conl. 
Dong  tbe  shales  of  the  Oulitio  series  occurs 
i:vt  IS  called  Kulubagh  co^il,  which  has  to  a 
rtiiin  extent  bean  employed  as  fuel  fur  tbe 
ilns  steamers.  This  bed  is  in  &  raviue 
out  a  mile  west  of  Kalabagh. 

rWn   Cko 37-5 

ilatilebitumiiiouB  inflammable  matter-.  60'0 
ihe.',  silica,  &c 


100-0 
Tbe  most  important    coal    strata    in    the 
It  Range,  however,  are  the  beda  occurriug 
tlLe£i>ceneroclis>if  tbe  tertiary  series.  It  is 
iicipally  in  the  lower  alum  shales  that  coal  j  is«i 
:iirB,    and    it  ia  fotmd  at  many  places  all    ,g|i 
iiji  the  range, and  also  across  the  Indus  in    j*|* 
icballi  range.     The    first    coal    occurs    atigg? 
giianwallft,  10  miles  west  of  JaUlpur,  being  '^^ 
Hit  haif-way  between  it    and  Find   Dadauj  — 
la".     The  seam  is  about  3  J    feet   thick    at       The    479,233   tons 

widest  pfcrt,  and  gradually  thins  out  to-|S47.971 
rds  either  end.  The  coal  from  the  Bba- .  was  f  roi 
iwi>lla    mine  can    be    delivered   at    Mo<>l'|of   the 

[or less  than  one  rupee    a    mauod.    The:  lad! 
liiftbeSaUKange  generally  very  much 


COAL. 

atonee,  but  nndonbtedly  the  coal  may  ba  of 
local  value.  A  large  lump  of  it  in  the  Lahore 
Museum  might  pass  for  "  Wallsend,"  so  good 
ia  its  appearance.  The  coal  Ht  Iluunoo,  from 
the  Wuziri  hilla,  has  been  mentioned  with 
some  hope  ;  and  specimens  of  coal  have  been 
sent  from  Kangra  and  Dharmkot,  at  Dhacm- 
Biila,  but  these  alao  are  tertiary  and  limited 
in  quantity  ;  and,  in  1854,  the  verdict 
on  Punjab  dial,  was  that  "  It  is  Taluable 
only  for  local  consumption  and  to  aupple- 
maiit  wood,  nut  for  export,  pr  to  snpply 
tiie  province  at  large."— ^PoweH.  ffandbodt, 
Eeon.  Prod.   Punjab,  p.  ZZ.) 

Tbe  supply  sad  tha  consumption  of  coal  in 
India  during  1868  and  the  ten  previous 
years,  have  been  as  under.  The  figures  are 
in  mannda  o(  80  lbs  : — 


Co.1^  ™i«d 

Coal  ral»d 

TbUtcOT- 
nimpllini 

I^dU. 

1dB»|U 

C.1  "    . 

la  n>n(>l. 

61  SI  BIS 

«i,e),9iB 

99,«l,'i»/8 

ftll,fil,9!S 

i:       eo 

1,I)0,SB,I13 

1.0M9.II; 

T»;M.Ma 

.'•olio.*.. 

BB.«,Hl3 

KMl'fiM 

C           V) 

9B,0J,6Sn 

9S,0«,9J5 

l,<1G,4l.>«t 

M.'tS.'m 

»o,sj:w* 

IB           It 

\MM,m 

9S,aT,»\3 

88.I0.'» 

l.Dl.lE.^Ca 

I.PSJI.MI 

i,o;.»o,o3> 

l.\-lfi*M1 

MS.AI.Dll 

i,is,4i.ira 

1,S9.B3,9« 

\AifiVlU 

l,3.,»A»|       IS           »1 

l,M,91.tM 

ised  in  1867  rose  to 
18()3,  and  almost  the  whole 
1  the  Raneegunge  field.  One-half 
Bupply  was  connumed  by  the  East 
Ritilway.  Foe  several  years  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  otber 
-bloa  that  called°BpTint  coal',  but' ia  soft  and  '  than  rwlw»y  pnrpoaes,  but  in  1867  and  1868 
tile.  Itianot  naed  ae  fuel  by  natives, 'the  tide  turned.  Still  the  conanmption  of 
iisgrOHwdto  powder  andadministeredwith|eoal  by  othertban  railways  in  1868  wasnot 
kinternaily  as  an  "  oateocolU"  for  wounds  '  so  great  an  in  18e3  ; 't  was  7,6lu,O70maunda 


I  broken  bones. 
he  seam  of  nummuUtic  coal  ap[«ara  to  attain 
grcHtest  development  at  Bajjhanwalla,  a 
i-e  eight  miles  west.'f  JeUlpnr,  close  under 
southern  scarp  of  the  Suit  Kange,  and  at 
entrance  to  agorge  through  which  a  stream 
les  ;  the  way  is  up  tliis  gorge,  and  at  a 
Unce  of  about  3}  miles  from  the  village 
seam  becomes  visible.  At  Baglisnwalla, 
seam,  when  cut  through  in  the  water- 
rse.was  three  feet  aiz  inches  thick,  occasion- 
-  a  little  more. 

Tbe  prospect  of  nbtiuning  Kashmir 
I  in  the  Jammn  territory,  at  one  time 
acted  considerable  attention,  more  esjiect- 
aa  the  engineer  who  noticed  tbe  workings 
Jundeli  confidently  reported  tbe  straU  to  be 
he  carboniferous  series.  Since  then, how  ever, 
on!  of  Dandeli  has  proved  to  be  like  the 


Lgainat  7,667,258.  The  Raneegunge  coal  waa 
used  for  locomotives  aa  far  aa  Umballa,  and 
on  the  completion  of  tbe  Delhi  railway,  it  will 
doiibtleas  compete  with  English  coal  even  at 
such  a  distance  aa  Lahore  and  Mooltan.  The 
East  Indian  Railway  will  obtain  a  supply  for 
its  upper  sections  from  Kuril  urbalee.  In  the 
Raneegunge  field  in  1868,  there  were  61  en- 
gines of  867  horse-power  in  all,  against  28  en- 
gines of  490  horse-power  in  1860.  The  Bengal 
Coal  Company  turned  out  half  the  whole  de- 
mand, or  more  than  6  millions  of  mannds, 
Oobiiid  Pundit  about  2J,  tbe  Beerbhooiu 
Company  I^,  the  Kquitable  Compiiny  rather 
more  than  I,  and  tha  Eiist  Indian  Coal  Com- 
pany 830,605  maunds.  Coal  has  been  traced 
from  Burdwan  to  the  westward,  acrnga  tbe 
Valley  of  P alamo w,  and  from  thence  through 
the  district  of  Suhagpore  to  Jubbulpore,  and 


of  Eocene  orisin  among  nnmmulitic  lime-  tbe  neiglibourbood   "f   Saka,  and  the  Towa 
"267  "  "''' 


COAL. 


river  in  the  Nerbndda  territories,  420  miles 
distant  from  Biirdwan.  Observing  nearly 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  found  in 
the  province  of  Cutch,  whilst  it  is  extended 
in  the  same  line  across  the  centre  of  India 


COAL. 

often  by  a  change  in  the  quality— iibot  is  i 
great  measure  removed. 

The  gieat  Deccan  trap  area  exfceiHls  km 

Neemuch  to  the  Eistnah  riycr.  In  the  810 

bum  country,  are  copper-bearing  rocks,  qur 

to  the  N.   E.  extremity   of  Assam,  forniiug  a  I  zites,  slates,  liraestoues.  Ac.    TlwMai»f»v 

■  the  larger  portion  of  the  diatricU  of  CoAiiit 

and  Kurnool,  and  appear,  geologically,  to  > 
present  in  the  south  the  older  portion  o(  L 
great  Viudhyan   series.    Rocka  of  the  si-.? 
mineral    charnctcr   appear  under   the  gr«: 
flows  of  the  Deccan  trap,  and  reshng  <ji:p 
uncouformably  on  the  gnei&a  rocb  in  jr* 
of  the   Raich oor  Doab,  the  Ticinity  of  ia 
gaum,  and  under  parts  of  the  ghats  en  u- 
western  coast.     That    they  belong  U,  t* 
same  general  series  as  the  rocb  in  C^Mx}c 
and  Kurnool  there   is  noqaeatioii.   Stwr 
ing  along   the  northern    escarpments  Jl 
Nerbudda    valley,   passing   acroaa  tb«  :> 
trict  of  Jubbulpur,and  forming  the  wk* 
the  Rewah  country  north  of  the  Soct,ti. 
grcjit  series  extends  in  a  contiDUOOs  bjs  u* 
into  Bengal,  where   the   picturesque  cifc 
the  Rhotasgurh  hills  form  its  steeply  sor*: 
limits  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sone.   llri: 
ing  towards  the  west  by  Safaeram,  C^^ai' 
Mirzapur,  and  a  little  south  of  Allahahai  t: 
bi»undary     thence     stretches    in   %  re- 
sweeping  bay  or  curve  to  the  south  by  Kr 
wee,    Bijawar,   and  crossing  the  Beas  mt 
trends  again  north  to  Gwalior  and  Agra,«- 
Futtipnr  Sikri,  whence  the  line  «gii»  t::-  • 
to  the  pouth  and  extends  to  near  Xeeiv: 


zone  that  stretches  from  69°  to  93°  E.  longi 
tude,  embraced  in  an  opposite  direction  be- 
tween the  20*  and  25'  N.  latitude.  Chando, 
on  the  Warda  river,  Cuttack  and  Ar- 
racan  being  its  southern  boundary,  whilst  the 
Vale  of  Callinger  west  of  Allahabad,  theTeesta 
river  at  the  base  of  the  Sikliim  mountains, 
and  Upper  Assam,  form  the  northern  limit. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  Assam,  the  finest  in 
India,has  been  little  used  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  with  the  Brahmapootra. 
In  Burma,  the  Prome  district,  up  to  the  frontier 
of  British  Burmah,  so  far  as  that  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Irawadi,  has  niimmulitic  rocks, 
limestone,  tfec.  They  may  be  found  to  contain 
petroleum,  as  they  occiisionally  do  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  other  situations  in  which 
coal  has  been  found  distinct  from  this  ex- 
tensive and  well  defined  belt.,  such  as  Hurd- 
war  and  Attok  ;  the  first  near  the  source  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  second  near  that  of  the 
Indus.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Manbhoom  dis- 
trict, on  Parisnath  hill,  at  Huseinabad,  or 
Hosungabad,  at  Bora-ghur,  Cuttack,  at  Tal- 
cheer  and  Unpjot  :  in  the  Nerbudda  valley,  at 
Kamrup  in  Upper  Assam,  and  Moradabad. 
In  the  Damooilah  valley,  and  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Hheerbhomand  Poorooleah  Behar. 


- -  'I'jjQ  P^^^jjjg  belonging  to  this  widely  err' 

Chanda  is  in  19^56';  TO**  19,  m  E.  Berar,!^^  ^^^  important  group,  constitute  '■' 
two  miles  from  the  north  of  the  Warda  river  ;  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  remarkable  and  interwtiPgK:  • 
the  mean  height  of  the  plain  surronndinu  the  ^^^  ^\i  Indiii.  They  become  also  still  Dhj«  - 
town  is  761  feet.  The  level  of  the  Goda-  portant  to  the  Indian  Geologist  vjh* '•' 
very,  525  feet,  and  coal  has  been  found  in  its  \  g^^jg  represenUtives  of  the  same  gtfit  ^^ 
vicinity  in  abundance.  The  coal  of  Googooa  c^verinc^  immense  areas  in  the  MadnsP- 
near  Chanda,  at  its  first  trial,  was  pronounced  gidencyrCuddapah,  Kumoolftt,  «trt».-- 
to  be  very  dirty,  and  unsuited  for  locomotive  northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  gU'A  *■ 
purposes.  It  contains  great  quantities  of  gas,  I  ^^  ^  j^g  Qodavery  country,  until,  in  Bta'  - 
though  it  could  not  produce  a  welding  heat,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Nittm'd  duit^^ 
The  deposit  at  Chanda  occupies   150   square^  ^,,4  agnin  in  Bustar    and  Chutlc<«:»H^ - 


miles.  Dr.  Oldham  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  prospecting  of 
the  Chanda  coal  fields.  A  bore  has 
been  sunk  near  Telwassa  on  the  Warda, 
through  two  feet  of  shale  and  more  than  ten 
feet  of  coal,  of  a  better  quality  than  that  test- 
ed at  Googoo!),  and  resembling  the  finer  coal 
of  the  BuUarpore  beds.  At  Nowkera,  to  the 
south-east  of  Googoos,  another  bore  hole  has 
been  sunk  through  fifty  feet  of  coaly  stuff 
with  only  a  few  partings  of  shale".  The  de- 
mand of  centuries,  Dr.  Oldham  tells  us,  is 
already  provided  for.  The  best  found  objec- 
tion to  the  Chanda  coal — a  sudden  enlarge- 
ment or  contraction  of  the  seam^  accompanied 
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agj 
constitute   the   rocky  bapit  of  veiy  ttt 
ed  districts.     They  are  divisible  into  ^'- 
different  groups  characterized  by  j^rt^^ 
logical  distinctions,  and  throughout  iw 
area  described  present  a  wonderfnl  **" 
of  mineral  composition. 

In  Chandaand Berar,oneof tbegK*-' ' 
of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ^*'**  "[ 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  bedi  in  tJ"  ■ 
of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here occc*  ^* 
to  Indian  Geologists  as  the  Ba^abI^f^^:  ' 
invariably  a  tendency  to  exhibii  nfj  ' 
variation  both  in  thickness  andqml^  «^ 
short    distances.     They    are  oftni  \^ 
thickness  locally,  but  thin  out,  9ai  ^^ " 
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ppear  within  short  distances :  this  VAriation    four  miles  north-west  of  Rabkub  in  a  small 


[so  being  not  only  in  the  thickness,  but  also 
1  the  quality  of  the  beis,  so  that  what  shows 
s  a  bed  of  good  coal  in  a  place  may,  within 
few  yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards,  pass  into 
shnle  without  coal  or  even  into  a  sandstone. 


stream  running  into  the  Mand,  and  this  may 
be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  ri^er  bed. 
Several  coal  localities  have  been  lately  found 
by  the  officers  of  the  Topographical  Survey, 
and  recorded   in  their  maps.     They  are   all 


»at  about  16  miles  north  of  Dumagudiani,near  |  north  of  Korba  and  CJdipur,  and  the  Rajah  of 
be  junction  of  theTal-river  near  Lingala,  coal  J  Jashpur  said  that  coal  occurred  in  his  terri- 
ras  found.     Mr.  Medlicott  is  of  opinion  that  I  tory  in  the  Khurea  country,   twenty-four  miles 


lie  present  limits  of  the  coal  measure  fieldn 
)  N.  India  coincide  approximately  with  the 
riginal  limits  of  deposition,  and  are  not  the 
ftsult  of  faulting,  or  even  mainly  of  denu- 
ation.     All  these   successive    beds  (possibly 


north-west  of  Jashpur-Nagar,  about  one 
hundred  miles  or  rather  more  west  by  south 
of  Rancbi. 

The  Talchir  field,  near  Cuttack,  the  detach- 
ed areas  of  Talchir  sandstones  in  the  Sumbul- 
ith  the  exception  of  the  Talchir)  representing  [  pur  country,  and  the  Belaspur  field,  are  limit- 
II  enormous  lapse  of  time,  agree  in  one  respect,  (  ed  to  the  Mahanuddy  basin;  the  Palamow, 
bat  they  seem  to  be  purely  fresh-water  (fluvi- 1  the  Singrowli,  and  South  Rewah  coals  are  all 
tile  or  fluvio- lacustrine)  or  estuarine  deposits.  (  strictly  confined  to  the  Sone  basin  ;  the 
'he  Hanigunj,  the  Jherria,  the  Boksro,  the  I  Chauda  field,  and  the  continuation  of  this  field 
tamghur,  and  the  Karunpura  fields  all  belong  |  in  detached  areas  down  the  Godavery  valley, 
)  thri  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoodah  river,  (  considerably  below  Dumagudiam,  all  are 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  reports  that  the  coal- j  strictly  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Qodavery 
earing  (Damuda)  beds  of  Korba,  extend  fori  and'its  affluents,  while  similarly  the  coal-fields 
jrty  miles  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Rubkub  j  of  the  Nerbudda  valley  are  all  limited  to  the 
I  Udipur  (Oodeypore).  They  also  extend  ,  drainage  basin  of  that  river.  In  other  words, 
ir  to  the  south-east  towards  Gangpur,  and  to  ]  the  great  drainage  basins  of  this  country  were 
be  northwards  towards  Slrgirja,  and  in  all  |  on  the  large  scale  marked  out,  and  existed  (as 
robability  are  continuous,  or  n&irly  so,  with  drainuge-basins)  at  the  enormously  distant 
be  deposits  of  the  same  nature  known  to  period  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
ccur  in  those  districts.  Main  Pat  and  the  '  the  deposition  of  the  great  plant-bearing  series, 
eighbonring  hills,  and  all  the  country  on  the        At  Cherra  Ponji,  a  bed  of  coal  is  raised  on  an 

insulated  summit  30O  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  the  accompanying  rocks  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  having  a  similar 
relative  position  to  other  beds  of  coal  of  the 
same  formation  whether  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  insulated  situation  of 
the  coal  measures  at  Cherra  Ponji  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  surface  which 
is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  the  geo- 
logist has  no  obstacle  to  encounter  but  the 
dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
great  sandstone  formation,  composing  here  as 
elsewhere  the  b»se  of  the  coal  measures,  forms 
the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
plains.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate, resting  on  greenstone  after  the  man- 
ner of  similar  conglomerates  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries in  which  their  fundamental  rocks  have 
been  observed.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  case  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Kassya  mountains,  but  that  the  whole 
series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India 
rest  on  the  flanks  of  ranges  of  siente,  green- 
stone, and  basalt,  we  cannot  apply  more 
appropriate  language  in  elucidation  of  this 
general  feature  in  our  geology,  extending  as 
it  does  over  an  area  of  1,800  geographical 
miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  than 
the  following  remarks  of  De  la  Beche:-»'Afl 
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[>ad  from  Main  Pat  through  Chandargarh 
nd  Jashpur  to  Rancbi,  consist  of  metamorphic 
>ckA  with  the  exception  of  a  cap  of  trap  and 
iterite  on  Main  Pat.  Indications  of  the  ex- 
itence  of  coal  seams  were  afforded  by  the 
ccurrence  of  fragments  of  coal  in  the  rivers, 
•specially  in  the  Mand.  He  found  a  few  seams 
ear  Cldtra,  twelve  miles  west  of  Rabkub  and 
early  thirty  east  of  Korba.  Two  or  three 
re  seen  in  the  Mand,  about  three  to  four 
tiles  east -north-east  of  Chitra,  but  they  are 
n)y  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 
(1  II  small  stream,  the  Euba  Naddi,  which 
ins  south  of  Chitra,  one  seam  about  three 
>et  in  thickness  is  seen  near  the  villnge  of 
endumuri,  more  than  a  mile  southwest  of 
hitra.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very 
>w  irregular  dip  to  the  west  or  south-west, 
art  consists  of  fair  coal,  the  remainder  is 
laley.  The  only  seam  examined  from  which 
is  possible  that  a  useful  supply  of  fuel 
tight  be  obtained,  is  exposed  in  the  same 
ream  rather  near  to  Chitra,  being  about  a 
lile  from  that  village,  close  to  the  boundary 
f  the  village  of  Tendumuri.  It  appears  to  be 
f  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and 
le  lower  portion  appeared  to  be  fair  in  places, 
he  dip  is  about  15^  to  north-north-west, 
ieutenant  Sale,  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Topo- 
'aphical  Survey,  found  a  seam  of  coal  about 
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tween  the  roof  of  the  ooal  and  the  saptriacBs- 
bent  sandstone;  it  is  of  a  yellov  coloar^batdi^i 
in  some  places,  and  i^teneeted  boriioDUlj 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel  ciial,  and  ui  irjc 
pyrites  of  littie  valae  and  in  small  qoAiiun 
From  their  softness,  these  bedstre^i? 
though  not  uniformly  acted  upon  by  scriVf 


we  <Min   scarcely  conceive  such  general  and 

simultaneous  movements  in  the  interior  strata 

immediately   preceding    the    first  deposit  of 

the   red  sandstone  series,   that    every  point 

on  which  it  reposes  was  convulsed  and  threw 

off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  same  moment : 

we  should     rather    look  to    certain    foci    of 

disturbance  for  the   dispersion  of  fragments,  |  water,  which  peculiarity  may  have  giveti  r.- 

or  the  sudden  elevation   t>f  lines    of  strata,  ^  to  that  waved    appearance  obMrred  bj  Ur. 

sometimes  perliaps  producing  ranges  of  mouu-  Jones  and  Captain  Sage  in  the  Bitrdwaaul 

tains    in  accordance    with  the   views    of  M.    Falamow  coal-fielda 

£lie  de  Beaumont.  Had  this  idea  resulted  from       The  coal  of  Cherra  is  excellent  for  out 

observations  in  I udia^  rather  than  in  Europe,  j  purposes.     Dr.  Hooker    found  it  geufnJj 

it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,    or   used  by  the  Assam  steamers,  and  wis  ibfun 

formed  so  as  to  convey  a  more  accurate  no-   ed  on  board  that  in   which  be  UaTerted  'Li 


tion  of  the  nature  and  connexions  of  our  red 
conglomerates.  Ascending  through  the  se- 
ries of  beds  of  this  rock  in  theKhassya  moun- 
tains, we  find  the  coarser  strata  occasionally 
reappear,  succeeded  again  by  the  normal  beds, 
which  are  fine,  durable,  and  fsrey  coloured.  In 
some  places,  but  especially  when  approaching 
the  upper  third  of  the  series,  the  cotours*  be- 
come variegated,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so,  assume  a  brick  red  colour.  The 
higher  strata  form  a  barren  tableland,  with 
lengthy  sloping  summits,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  towards  the  interior  of  the 
mountains.  The  limestone  and  coal  repose  in 
an  elevated  position  on  either  side  of  the  ad- 
joining summits  ;  whether  the  rocks  of  which 
these  last  are  composed  occupy  a  superior 
geognostic  position  with  regard  to  the  coal 
or  not,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  safe  to  determine  from  inquiries  of 
a  partial  nature,  we  may  consider  the  sand- 
stone from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
higher  peaks  along  their  flanks  as  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  beds,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coal  is  a  newer  r<tck  than  the  sandstone 
composing  adjacent  summits.  In  the  sand- 
stone upon  which  the  coal  and  limestone  im- 
mediately rest  at  Cherra,  a  bed  of  boring 
shells  occur  composing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells  were 
of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Teredo  navalis, 
but  they  are  mineralized  so  unfavorably  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  what  genus  they  reiUly 
belonged.  Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sand- 
stone near  Cherra,  a  detached  accumulation 
of  limestone,  with  alternating  beds  of  Siind- 
stone,  coal,  and  shale,  disposed  in  horizontal 
strata,  form  a  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet 
high  from  the  base.  Coal,  to  a  thickness  of 
fifteeufeetinplaces,  occupies  a  middle  position  (five    miles   further    north  along  the  v:< 


Sunder  bunds,  some  months  afterwards,  iIi: 
her  furnaces  consumed  729  Iba  per  \m' , 
whereas  the  consumption  of  EngU&h  eo&l  «u 
800  lbs.,  of  Burdwan  coal  840  Iht^  ui  if 
Assam  900  Ih^—Hoolxr  Him.  Joiu\,  VU  11. 
page  303 

Arracan, — Coal  has  been  disoofere-i  i- 
Kyuk  Phyu  in  the  Arracaa  district  ttv 
Oogadong,  close  to  the  auch<»r«ce  i 
ships.  It  was  first  observed  bjUcuietst 
Foley  iu  1833,  and  afterwards  describe  \t 
that  gentleman  and  Captain  Margrave  (rj.  [I 
Asiat.  Jour.  p.  595).  The  quality  of  tbii  d  i 
is  good,  but  the  quantity  so  far  as  it  hasje: 
been  discovered  is  deficient.  At  Sar^^rr 
in  the  same  district,  Lieut.  Mackintush  f  <iLi 
coal  in  the  Kingtellie  neighbourhood ;  rt 
specimen  of  this  coal,  mixed  up  with  td-.css 
matter,  is  said  by  Mr.  Walters  to  forait>^ 
subat-ance  of  an  entire  hill  (vide  Joar.  Au; 
Soc.  II,  p.  264);  iron  ores  are  also  said  toooc.* 
here    in  considerable  quantity. 

In  Burma,  this  mineral  is  knowo  to  n^.** 
at  three  separate  localities,  all  lying  «estv%'i« 
of  the  Irawadi,  at  distances  varying  frun  f  •' 
to  seven  miles  of  it.     The  most  aoutherif 
these  localities  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half'*-' 
of  the  small  village  of    Tembiuog,  vben  * 
crops  out  for  about  fifty  yards  in  tbeUfl<  ■' 
a  stream  dipping  to  west  30^,  andaonth  U* 
The  black  bed  in  which  the  coal  is  there  fo..  • 
is  four  feet  thick,  but  only  two  feet  aij.« 
ches  of  this  is  coaly,  and  the  mioeral  ii  diT 
cracked     and  jointed ;   the   best   lajen 
coal  are  about  one  foot  three  inches  tbKC  • 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.     This    ooal  is 
blazing  character,  burning  freely  sndru^: 
with  a  good  blaze,  but  with  the  coQitic(^ 
ash  of  27  per  cent  A  second  locality  ua^  ' 


f. 


in  these  strata.  A  bed  of  loose,  coarse  and 
sharp  sand,  five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal,  and  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone,  about  two 
feet  in  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil 
upon  a  bed  of  clay  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  clay  holds  an  intermediate    position  be- 
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waters  of  the  Kibutng  stream  about  £*«  &• 
westward  of  the  village  of  Thingsdhfts  < ' 
coal  bed  is  five  feet  six  inches  thick,  bii^f 
seam  of  coal  which  is  flaky  isd  «»<.* ' 
about  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  fcti  • 
depth.  It  contains  jet-lookiog 
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rnps  of  resin,   which   flame   brightly.    The 
lird    locality   lies    about  eight  miles  north- 
esc  of  the  village  of  Thiiigtidhau,  being  ex- 
osed  in  the  Manda  Eyoung   or   strenm.     It 
I  flaky  but  hard,   compact,  and  jetty,   with 
nail  imbedded  lumps   of  am bery -looking  re- 
iDons  matter.     This  coal  is  of  better  quality 
lid  more  durable,  the  roof  is  strong  and  the 
Dor  also  good,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
lost  promising   of  the  three  localities. — Dr, 
Hdkam  in  Vulei  Embassy,  p.  335. 
Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula, 
imiatra,  Jiiva,  and  Luzon,  and  in  Borneo,  of 
}od  qnnlity  and  suited  to  economical  uses.  A 
•am  of  the  Borneon  coal  was  first  discovered 
I  one  of  the  islands  in    the  river   of  Brunai 
here  it  crops  out     It  was  afterwards  found 
I  the  mKinlandy  near  the  banks  of  the  same  i 
ver,  and  subsequently  in  the  island  ofLabuan 
)out  12  miles  from  its  embouchure.  In  these 
li'cesitis  at  present  mined  by  European  skill 
id  capital,  and   been  found,  on  ample   trial, 
iperior  to  any  Asiatic  coal    hitherto  tri(»d. 
he  coal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Borneo  river 
u  been  traced  for  several  miles  into   ihe  in- 
TJor.     On  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
)al  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Ban- 
irmasin  and  mined  by  the  Dutch.  This  from 
1  account8  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  coal 
'  the  northern  side,  and  may  be  a  continna- 
on  of  the  same  field,  which  would  make  the 
urneon  coal  fields  the   largest  in   the  world, 
ter  those  of  North  America.     Steam  navi- 
ition  has  given  a  value  to  the    coals  of  Bor- 
:o,  which,  without  it,  in  a  country  inhabited 
r  rude  people  and  covered  with  forest,  might 
ive  lain  for  ages  as  useless  as  the  lime  and 
nd^tones  in   which  it  is  imbedded. — Craw- 
rd's  Dictionary,  page  1 95. 
Coal  occurs  in  iieveral  parts  of  Tenasscrim 
I  the  Qreat  and   Little  Teiiasserim  Kivers  : 
I  the  Leu  ya,  at  Thyet-Myo. 
Mergni  possesses  valuable  fields   of    coal, 
le  beds    are    very  extensive,    from  nine  to 
;hteen  feet  thick,  and   about   sixteen  feet 
)m    the    surface.     The    principal  mine    is 
out  ninety  miles  up  the    great   Tenasserim 
'er.     It  was  at  one  time  worked  by  Govern- 
mt,  but  didriot  prove  remunerative  and  was 
ppreased  from  want  of  management.      The 
jrgui  coal  was  regarded  by  the  Coal  Com 
ttee   as  true  mineral   coal,  but  of  inferior 
ality.  A  similar  coal  is  found  on  the  banks 
Tenasserim  north  of  the  latitude  of  Tavoy ; 
t    Capt.    Tremenheere    regards    both    as 
perior  varieties    of    lignite.     '*  Lignite  or 
)ffn  coal,"  says  Hitchcock,   *'  appears  to  be 
it  which  bas  long  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
i  has  undergone  certain  chemical  changes, 
ereby  bitumen  has  been  produced.  Bitumi- 
us  coal  is  probably  the  same   substance^ 
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which  has  been  longer  buried  in  the  earth 
and  has  undergone  still  further  changes."  The 
coal  of  the  great  Tenasserim  valley  appears  to 
have  been  so  long  buried  in  the  earth  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  are  better  than  ordi** 
nary  lignite  asd  equal  to  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  bituminous  coal,  vvhich  is  true 
of  beds  of  lignite  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
*'  Eighty  miles  from  Mergui,  inexhaustible 
beds  of  coal  of  an  uniformly  good  quality  occur 
on  the  Thian  Khan,  one  of  tlie  main  branches 
of  the  Little  Tenasserim.  The  various  beds 
are  described  to  be  what  is  called  caimel  coal, 
remai  kable  for  consisting  of  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  of  bitumen,  a  superior  blazing  ri^aterial, 
which  is  the  main  point  in  getting  up  steam." 
Goal  has  also  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lenhea  river,  south  of  Mergui.  It  is  a  field 
for  examination. 

Deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  along  the 
Siamese  coast  from  Peiinng  to  the  vicinity  of 
Junk  Ceylon.  In  1836,  specimens  of  coal 
were  brought  from  1*rang,  one  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Siam,  andsui>sequently  a  deposit 
was  discovered  at  Tama,  not  Gurbie.  C<«al  was 
found  at  Sungei-Kamuning,  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Trang,  and  at  a  place,  also, 
nearly  east  of  Pulo  Mutiara  or  Pearl  Island, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  of  S. 
Kamuning.  It  was  also  found  at  the  Pulo 
Tiga  island,  lying  off  Furlis,  on  the  coast  of 
Keddah,  but  although  this  coal  lies  about 
thirty  miles  further  south  than  the  Trang 
coast  coal,  or  rather  S.  Kamnning,  Colonel 
Low  was  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  same  coal  field.  Another  coal  was  found 
in  the  bay  north  of  Tanjong  Bumbong  on  the 
coaat  of  Trung,  betwixt  the  last  place  and 
Kamuning. 

The  coal  in  Ligor  and  Kedah  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  identical  in 
composition,  in  the  proportion  of  volatile  mat- 
ter to  charcoal,  with  some  kindM  of  cannel  coal. 
Sp.  Gr.  1-245,— Volatile  matter,  46-746;— 
Charcoal  52071  ;— Ash  1183=100.  That 
found  on  the  southeru  coast  of  the  island  of 
Junk-Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  and 
which  occurs  near  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
mouth,  was  reported  by  Professor  Ansted  lui 
adapted  for  every  purpose  to  which  coal  is 
economically  applied. 


Junk  Ceylon   Coal 
English  Cannel  Coal 


0!2 


1-25 
1-27 


In  100  parts. 

Aab. 


Volatile 
matter. 


Coke. 


60-40 
6000 


39-58 


250 


4000  0-30 


C 
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The  position  indicated  as  a  deposit  of  coal,  |  again,  tbe  ooal  is  overlaid  by  vbite  siti 
is  in  Lat.  7^  44'  N.  and  Lon.  99<*  15'  E.,  the  '  stone.  Borneo,  as  a  mineral  country  Uperioji 
southern  point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing  S.  W.  |  the  richest  in  the  East;  producing  ^1 
by  S.  Telebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong  Cotton  |  coal,  antimony  and  iron,  while  caiiatct.j 
"N,  E.  by  N.  Some  of  it  takes  on  the  polish  andgutta  percha  are  amongst  its  vegetiblf  |t 
of  fine  jet.  The  Ligor  specimens  of  this  jet  ductn.  The  coal  and  irun  fielda  of  tbe  Eii.i 
are  the  best.  j  or  Rajang  are  more  extensive  thao  toy  jn '  :- 

Coal  is  found  at  Rettie  on  the  south-east  covered  on  tbe  island.  FMmtbe  river  Zc- 
coast  of  Sumatra,  which  bears  a  strong  re-  am,  coal  is  traced  to  the  upper  pArts  fu* 
semblance  to  that  from  Junk-Ceyhm,  sp.  gr.  Bintulu,  and  thence  south w:ird  ti  tbeRija^ 
123.  Volatile  matter  51*43.  Charcoal  48-57.  river,  on  the  left  bank  of  which.  «t  Tsi- 
Ash  not  determined.  [  Nang,   there  is  a  si'am    exposed  opwvds 

In  the  coal  of  Ligor  and    Kedah  on  the   thirteen  feet  in  thickness.     AtdifTereul  o'l.-.; 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsala»  one  pn- ,  parts  of  the  river,  and  also  in  sevenl  (/ ' 
tion  of  jet  had  a  beautiful  lustre  and  high    branches,  coal  is  found  in  abondance. 
polish.  The  fracture  shows  a  fine  velvet  black        In  China,  coal  is  generally  ased  forfael  I 
or  brownish  black.  It  was  found  by  a  Penang 


Siamese  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  its  mouth.  This  rested  on  a  layer 
of  sand,  beneath  which,  and  in  contact 
with  the  coal,  was  a  thin  layer  of  blue 
clay.  Colonel  Low  was  led  to  think  that  the 
coal  extends  from  the  beach  to  a  small  hill  or 
elevation  which  stretches  for  about  1000  feet 
in  a  N.  to  S.  direction  along  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  50  to  200  feet,  in  about 
latitude  7°  41'  N.  and  longitude  99^  15'  K, 
the  southern  point  of  Pulo  Lontar  bearing 
S.  W.  by  S.  P.  Telebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjong 
Cotton  N.  E.  by  N,  (Jeurn.  Ind.  A  rch.  III. 
153, 154, 161,  738).  On  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
at  various  localities  along  the  western  coast 
of  that  region,  at  Katani,  Ayer  Ramni,  and 
Bencoolen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ri  ver  Reteh , 
and  along  the  banks  in  the  Batang  Gausal 
and  the  Ingragiri,  with,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Kampar.  In  Sumatra,  coal  of  serviceable  qual- 
ity exists,  also  in  Banka  and  Madura.  (New 
Jioiterdam  Courant,  Sept.  23,  1851.)  In 
Borneo  Proper  {Low  Sarawak,  12),  on  Pulo 
Keng  Arang  near  the  n(»rth  end  of  Labuan,  at 
various  places  on  the  west,  south-west,  and 
south-east  coasts  of  Borneo,  at  the  Banut,  on 
Pontianakjthe  country  of  Banjarraassim,  where  [ 


all  those  places  which  have  been  mvM.  m 
the  supply  mikiht  probably  be  greatly  lucn-.^ 
ed  by   introducing  machinery  and£3r<i«i> 
modes  of  workiuts  it.     The  boats im  ifaeN  >  ■ 
river,  below  Nanhiung^  lie  near  the  m^<Q:-i  ■ ' 
a  horiz mtal  shaf  t  worked  into  the  mine,  v*^' 
which  the  cliffs  are  scraped  down  ss  tie  r'-" 
advances.    The  ignorance    of  the  Cili^f^ 
the   best  modes  of  draining  and  venLl/..: 
mines,  must  necessarily  prevent  tfaeiprxii:  ' 
nniuy  of   them  beyond  a  certain  de|»iu   t'. 
e.'ctent.     The  mountains  of  Shaosi  uid  C 
supply   large     quantities     of  this    n!u' 
mineral,  and  many    boats  find  consti:::  t-- 
ployment  in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  ^r ' 
Kaichan  in    Liautung   to  Tientsin.    Oi: 
cality  of  the  mine  in  Liautung  is  al>»-')'  •' 
39^  10'  N.,  and  long.    12r  25' L    S.^* 
kinds,  both  of  anthracite  and  bitamin^cs  :- 
have  been  seen  in  marts  at  the  north :  - 
coal  dust  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  ^' ' 
moistened    clay    at  Peking,  and  nude  •- 
cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor  ;  that  vV:^ 
brought  to  Canton  ia  hard,  and  leaves  a  !•'. 
proportion  of  ashes  after  oombustioD  ;  i*"  - 
ignition,  it  throws   off  a  snfii>cating  tx'i  : 
reous  smoke,  which  prevents  the  natTei  ■■>  • 
it  for  cookinj?.     It  is  employed  in  tber»» 
faoture  of  copperas  from   hepatic  imn  \r 
according  to  Du  Halde,  but  is  less  f^i-^ 


immense  deposits  are  found,  Pagattan,and  on  I  employed  in  the  arts  than  it  would  Wi: 


the  Koti  river,  mines  are  worked.  A  small  field 
has  been  found  near  Macassar  in  Celebes ; 
but  the  coal  is  of  a  worthless  description. 
(See  Singapore  Free  Press,  July  19,  1850, 
which  describes  Hie  coal  treasures  oj  the  Archi- 
pelago), It  is  said  that  fine  specimens  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Philippine  province 
of  A\Uy(Mallat,  Les  Philippines,!.  122) 
but  the  existing  notices  of  them  are  slight. 
In  Labuan  large  mines  have  been  opened. 

In  Borneo,  ccal  is  associated  at  fulo  Chir- 
min,  which  is  about  200  feet  hijih,  with  a  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  and  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
red  sand  and    clay.     At  Pulo  hang  Arang 
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people  knew  better  how  to   use  it 

Coal  is  found   abundantly  at  Ke-Ln. 
Formosa.  Coal  is  found  in  the  districts  ^ 
Negata  in  Japan.     The  Russians,  and^r  * 
command  of  a  Bussian  officer,  kaT<   r  * 
coal  mines  rather  lower  than  Tonqtiici  * 
— Singapore    Free   Pres$,    April  i,   1*  - 
John's      Indian   Arckipelij^go^    Vol   :'.' 
Jrom   349  to    351.       Colonel  Z<»f.    ' 
Journ.  Ind.  Arch      WUiiami'  Midd» »  * 
cZom,  p.   242.  Hodgson's  Nagasaki,  '  •-* 
McGulloch's    Diet    f>.    287.     ^oBrt.     • 
Arehip.  Eng,   Cgc,     Cole  Uev,  Ah%»^^ 
Admin,  Mason. 
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COAPARI,  properly  Cobbari  tengai.  Tam. 
Jopra.    Gocoanut  fruit  dried. 

COAYAi  properly  Qoia  Maram.  Tam. 
'sidium  pyriferuni. 

COBiEA  SCANDEN&  A  fast  growing 
eeper,  flowers  purple,  the  stems  attach  them- 
ilves  to  any  rough  surface,  like  some  of  the 
ereo^  species  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  soreen- 
ig  walla. — RiddelL 

COBALT  and  Nickel  occur  in  Ceylon,  near 
ifTraeam. 

COBARIAKU.  Tel.  Leaves  of  Cada- 
i  Indica. 

COBEBAS.     Port.    Cubebs. 
COBITIS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
e   abdominal    Malacopterygii,  and   family 
iprinidte.     This  genua  includes  the  Loaches. 
Engl,  Cyd,  p.  41. 

COBRA,  the  ordinary  name  by  which  Eu- 
pean^  in  India  designate  the  Naga  genus  of 
nemous  Colubrine  snakes  of  the  family 
apidae.  There  is  only  one  species,  the 
iga  tripndians  which  has  a  moderate  body 
th  rather  short  tail.  It  has  a  small  or 
^derate  eye,  with  a  round  pupil,  a  poison 
)g  iu  front  of  the  maxillary^  which  is 
t  little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only 
9  tooth  behind.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
ngate  and  erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the 
'k  is  dilatable.  When  thtf  cobra  rises 
play,  or  for  amusement,  it  spreads  out 
I  skin   of  the  neck,  from  which   it  gets 

Spanish  name  of  ''  Cobra  di  Capello,"  in 
g;lish  the  *'  Hooded  Snake."  Its  bite  is 
tain  death.  It  is  said  that  the  poison  can 
combated  by  injecting  potash  into  the 
IS,  bat,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  poison's 
on,  this,  even  if  true,  is  valueless.  Not- 
hstanding  this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do 

kill  the  cobra  when  caught,  but  enclose 
in  a  mat  bag  with  some  boiled  rice  for 
i,  and  place  it  thus  in  a  flowing  stream. 
Quzerat   the   hindoos  do  not  kill  this  or 

other  snake.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
Naga  tripudians — 

^ar.  (a).  The  spectacled  or  Bin-ocellate 
ra  has  its  neck,  on  the  steel  brown  skin, 
ked  with  a  white,  black  edged  c^  or  ^ 
osing  at  either  extremity  a  black  ocellus. 
)  ia  only  seen  when  the  hood  ia  expanded. 
I    found  in    Sonthern  India    and  iu  Bor- 

1  It  grows  to  5 1  feet. 
ar,  fbj.  The  monocellate  or  one  mark- 
obra,  has  a  plain  white  ocellus,  with 
k  centre  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4 
in  length.  It  is  the  cobra  of  Central  In- 
and  ]3urmah.  (Ni4ihoUon.)  The  cobra 
ifshipped  by  all  hindns,  and  its  form,  as 
lol,  ^th  three  or  nine  heads,  in  stone 
'aas,  may  be  everywhere  seen  in  India, 
s   often  bending  over  the  idol  of  the 
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liagam.  The  cobra  sometimes  swims  out  to 
sea.  Indian  genera  and  species  oi  the 
family  £lapid»,  are  as  under : 

Hamadryas  elaps.     SchL    Andamans. 
Naja  tripndians.      Merr,     Bengal,   Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

Syn.,  N.  lutescens.  Lour. 
N.  kaouthia.  Lesson, 
N.  sputatrix.  Rein. 
N.  atra.  Cantor, 
N.  larvata.  Cantor, 
Var.  a  with  spectacles. 
„     h  without    „ 

Bungarus  csBruleus*  Schl.  Calcutta,  Pegu, 
tropidonotus.  ScJd, 
Ceylonicua.   Gunih,    Ceylnn. 

Xenurelaps  bungaroides.     Cantor,    Cherra 
punji. 

Megserophis  flaviceps.  Eein.    Mergui. 
Elaps  McLellandiL  Rein,     Assam,  Pegu. 

melanurus.  Cantor,  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 

intestinalis.  Laur,     Singapore. 

COBRA-TEL.  A  term  applied  in  Cejlon 
to  a  decoction  of  the  heads  of  Cobras  and 
saliva  of  Iguanas  or  Kabra  goyas, — and  sup- 
posed by  the  Singhalese  to  be  deadly  poison- 
ous. 

COBRE.     Port.    Sp.    Copper. 

COBRL     Can.     Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCATIYE.  Sing.  Aponogeton  crispum. 

COCCHL    It.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCCIDiE  of  Leach,  the  GaUinmta  of 
Latreille,  a  family  of  insects  placed  by  La- 
treille  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  Homoptera, 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  family  live  upon 
trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  of 
small  size,  and  in  the  larva  state  have  the 
appearance  of  oval  or  round  scales,  hence 
they  are  called  Scale  Insects.  They  are 
closely  attached  to  the  plant  or  bark  of  the 
tree  they  inhabit,  and  exhibit  no  distinct  ex- 
ternal organs.  At  certain  seasons,  when  about 
to  undergo  their  transformation,  they  become 
fixed  to  the  plant,  and  assume  the  pupa  state 
within  the  skin  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  of 
the  male  has  the  two  anterior  legs  directed 
forwards,  and  the  remaining  four  backwards  ; 
whereas  in  the  female  the  whole  six  are  di- 
rected backwards.  When  the  males  have  as- 
sumed the  winged  or  image  state,  they  are 
said  to  issue  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  cocoon.  In  the  spring  time  the  body 
of  the  female  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and 
approaches  more  or  less  to  a  spherical  form. 
In  some  the  skin  is  smooth,  and  in  others 
transverse  incisions  or  vestiges  of  segments 
are  visible.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  female 
receives  the  embraces  of  the  male,  after  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  extremely 
I  numerous.  In  some,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
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C.  laiirifoliufl. 


by   the  insect  beneath  her  own  body,  after  1  C.  bexagynus. 
vrbicb  she  dies,  and  the  body   hardens  and    C.  incauus. 
forms  a  scale-like  covering,  which  serves   to 
protect  the  eggs  until   the   following   season, 
when  they  batch.     The  females  of  other  spe- 
cies cover  their  eggs  with  a  white  cotton  like 
substance,  which  answers  the  same  end.  Of 
the  species  of  this  genus*  Coccus  mauiparus 
is  said  to  puncture   the  Taraarix   gallica,  and 
produce   the    Arabian   manna.  C.  cacti    pro- 
duces the  cochineal,  and  C.  lacca  the   lac. — 
En  (J.    Cvc    Vol,  J  I,  p.  43.     See  Coccus. 
COCCINEA  INDICA.     W.  and  A. 

Coccinea  granilis,  ll^tghCs  III. 

Bryonia  grandiB,  Ijinn. 

Momordica  mona(ielpha,  Rcfxb.  iii.  708,  Rheedt. 


C.  plukenetii. 
C.  tomenti»8Us. 
C.  villosus. 


COCCULUS  ACUMIKATUa  D.  C 


Beemboo 

Benq. 

Kovel 

Mali£al. 

Tela  kucha 

1 
•> 

Govel 

It 

Ken-bnnK 

BURM. 

Vimbika 

Sansc. 

TBa-tbakhwa 

it 

Golaroo 

Stxd. 

Bbimb 

Hind. 

Kov6 

Tam. 

Kanduri  Hikd. 

of  Pan  J. 

Donda;  Birnbik 

a      Tel. 

Gol-kundru  „ 

i>      >f 

Kakidonda ; 

Kiii 

-donda  », 

A  climbing  shrub,  grows  all  over  India,  in 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year,  green  fruit 
used  in  curries,  ripe  fruit  eaten  raw,  and 
greedily  sought  after  by  birds.  Tlie  leave*?  are 
applied  externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  the  plant  internally  in  gonorrhsea. — Roxb, 
iii.  708.  Voigt.  59.  Dr.  J,  S.  Stewart. 

COCCOIDEOUS  PARASITES.  See  Co- 
leoptera  ;     Coccoidae  ;  Coccus. 

COCCOLOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Polygonace(e.  C.  cris- 
pata  grows  in  Nepal,  and  Wight,  in  Icones, 
figures  C.  Indica,  C.  excoriata,  C  pubescens, 
and  C.  uvifera  is  a  West  Indian  plant.    The 


Tiliacora  racemoaa, 

Coith. 
T.  acuminata,  Minn, 
Braunea     lOPDisper- 

moides,  Willi. 


C.  railiattis,  I).  C. 
0.  polycarpuB,  Wall. 
Menif^permnm  acumi- 

Datum. 
M.  radiatum«  Lam. 
M.  p(OycarpoD)  Roxb. 

Tila  kora  Brng.  i  VnlU  kaniram    Malval 

Baga-IuU  IliND.  I  Tiga  njuvhadi  TtL 

A  trailing  shrub,  grows  in  both  peninsulas, 
Oudhy  Assam  ;  ha.s  small  cream  coloured 
sweet  scented  flowers. — O'Shaughntuy,  p. 
202.  VoigL  331. 

COCCULUS  BAKIS,  Senegal  Root,  diu 
retic  and  very  bitter,  used  iu  intermitteuts 
and  gonorrhoea. —  O'iShaughneBfy. 

COCCULUS  BURMANNL  b.  C.  sva  cf 
Clypea  Burmanni.  W  and  A, 

COCCULUS  CEBATHA,  in  Arabia  an 
ardent  spirit,  called  Kbarar-ul-Majuuu,  is 
distilled  from  its  berries. 

COCCULUS  CONVOLVULACEUS.  D. 
C.  syn.    of  Cocculus  cordifolius,  D.  C. 

COCCULUS  COUDIFOLIUS.  D,  C. 

Cocculus  con  vol  vu  lace  118,  J).  C- 

,,       verrucosMS.  Wall. 
Meuiopermum  glabrum,  Klein. 

„  cordifolium,  Willd, 

Gulnncha  Beng.     Guluncba,     Gnr- 


Tsin-tha-ma-nway  Burm. 
Gul.b<>),    Gulwail     Dvk. 
Heart  leaved  coccu- 
lus Eng. 


cha,  Otid^ucba  Hinti. 
Cit-amerdu  MaL4Y  f 
Sitamerdu  MaUal. 
Sheodi  kadi  Tail 

Tipatingge  Tkl 

A  valuable  plant  growing    iu    the  penin- 


fruit  of    the  last  is  sweetish  and  its  wood  »s  ;      ,     .    t>        i  i>         i.      j   a  t.     . 

J    r  v     t  1        T"  •  /    r-        /.       1  sula,  in  bengal,  nurmah  and  Assam.  Its  stew 

used    for    cabmet    work. —  \oigt.Eng.  Cyc.    .      '      ,     .^  ^    •  •  j      — oo«*i«- 


VoL  IL  page  45. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  family 
Fringillidae,  and  sub-family  FringillinaB. 
Three  species  of  Coccothraustes  occur  iu  8. 
Eastern  Asia. 

Coccothraustes  vulgaris.  The  Haw-finch  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  occurs  in  China,  Japan  {qu. 
C.  Japonicus,  SchUgel  Vj 

COCCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Mtnispermaceas,  con- 
sisting of  climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usual- 
ly more  or  less  heart-shaped,  and  the  flowers 
small,  and  either  white  or  pale  green,  in 
loose  panicles  or  racemes ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  dioecious,  and  are  always  very 
minute.  The  species  are  usually  powerful 
bitter  •  febrifuges.  The  following  occur  in 
the  south  aud  east  of  Asia. 

C.  macrocarpuB. 
C.  malabaricus. 
C,  megaspermus. 


G.  acuminatus 
C.  calophyllus. 
C.  cordifolius. 
C.  crispus. 


C.  oleracea. 
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is  succulent,  twining  and  perennial,  ruiiuiig 
over  the  highest  trees.  The  root,  stem  and 
leaves  are  used  in  medicine  in  decoction. 
The  root  is  large,  soft  and  spongy,  and  is 
given  fresh  in  gonorrhoea  :  iii  jwwder,  15  to 
30  grs.  are  emetic,  the  decoction  is  called 
Pachuna.  Au  extract  CiiUed  Palo  is  prepar- 
ed from  the  stem. — CfSK 
COCCULUS  CRISPUS.  D.  C. 

Menispermum  crispum,  Linn. 

„  verrucosum,  Flem, 

Finus  felleuB,  Rumph. 

A  twining  plant  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  the 
Moluccas,  with  a  tubercled  or  wartedsteoi; 
it  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  care 
of  intermittent  fevers. — O*  Shaugh. 

Menispermum  fenestratum^  Rozb,i8  in  gr^ 
repute  among  the  Singalese,  who  slice  it* 
steep  it  in  water,  and  swallow  it  along  ^^ 
the  infusion  as  a  stomachic. — Eng,  Cf* 
page  46, 

COCCULUS    FIBRAUREA  of  Cochin- 
China  and  China ;  used  by  the  Malap  in 
agues  and  liver  diseases.-— O'^SAaw^^W- 
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cocHm. 


COCCULUS  INDICUS.    Ekg. 

Hong  BuRM,     Galla  di  lAvanto 

Kakiuart-ki^biDJ     Dux.       Qraua  OrieatiB    of 


rndian  Berry  Eno. 

C  tque  'le  levant,  Fr. 

Pi.-chkonuer  Germ. 

Jerniai  Guz. 
Kakmari-ki  biuj  ;      „ 

Jernui  lIlND. 


It. 


Ruelliua  Lat. 

Tuba-biJji         Mai.kal. 
Mahi-zahra  Pers. 

Kakamari  Sans. 

Kaka  colli  verei       Tam. 
Kakichempu  vittuIuTEL. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Annmirta  paiiiculata 
>f  Coleb.,  the  Anamirta  coccuhis  of  IF.  ainl  A., 
ind  the  Cocculus  suberosus  of  D.  C.  Menlsper- 
Qum  cocculus  of  Linnaut,  a  powerful  clintb- 


rapidly  on  the  Cactus  indica,  the  indigenous 
opuntia,  the  country  Nopal,  and  between  1800 
and  1807,  74,366^  lbs.  of  the  cochineal, 
amounting  to  Rupees  142,916  in  value,  was 
shipped  to  England*  but  at  a  loss,  as  tbe  wild 
species  was  found  greatly  inferior  to  the  true. 
The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  Java 
about  the  year  1 825,  as  a  Government  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  with  more  success  in  its 
production  tiian  in  British  India,  for  as  long 
ago  as  1 844  it  was  exported  from  Batavia  to 
tbe  estimated  value  of  93,319  guilders.  The 


ni; plant,  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  species  introduced  into  India  swarms  at  cer- 
lie  Midabar  coast,  and  in  commerce  the  \  tain  seaaons,  and  settles  on  one  of  the  spre- 
ruit  is  obtained  through  Bonibiiy,  Madras  and  ,  cies  of  Cactus,  which  they  immediately  de- 
"eyion.  The  berry  is  highly  poisonous,  and  stroy.  Tbe  whole  neighbourhood  of  Ho- 
3  not  nsed  internally  in  medicine.  Even  ex-  manabad  was  suFrounded  with  prickly  pear 
enially,  as  an  ointment,  though  useful  in  ;  but  disappeared  in  1865,  under  one  of  these 
Wri go  capitis,  its  use  requires  great  care,  swarms. —  Jior/le^  Prod*  Re, ^  page  51.  Craw- 
t  is  uned  to  poison  fish,  and   a   weak  decoc-  />(7c2  Qict.  page  112. 


COCCUS  ILICIS.     See  Kermes. 
COCCUS  LACCA  produces  the  substance 
called  lac  j  it    inhabits    India,  is  found    on 
various  trees  in  great  abundance  on  the  Ficus 
religiosa  and  F.  Indica,  Butea  frondosa,  and 
Rhamua    jujuba.     ^  When   the    females    of 
tins  Coccus  have  fixed  themselves  to  a  part 
of  the  branch    of  the  trees  on    which  they 
feed,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  be- 
gins to  exude  from  the  margins  of  the  body* 
and   in   the    end  this    substance  covers  the 
whole  insect  with  a  cell,    which,  when  har- 
dened by  exposure    to  the  air,  becomes  lac. 
So  numerous  are  these  insects,  and  so  closely 
crowded  together,    thsit  they    often  entirely 
cover  a  branch ;    and  the  groups    take    dif- 
ferent shapes,  as  squares,  hexagons,  &c.,  ac- 
cordirg  to  the  space    left  round  the    insect 
rbia  plant  is  used  in   native  medicine.     A    which   fifbt  began  to  form  its    cell.     Under 
Boction  of  the  fresh  roots  is   given  in  rheu- ,  these  cells    the  females    deposit   their  eggs, 
itidin,  and  is  considered    heating,  laxative ;  which,  after  a    certain  period,  are  hatched, 
J  sudorific  ;  a  curry  of    the  leaves  is   used  |  nnd  the  young  ones  eat  their  way  out."  It 
the  same  object.     The  juice  of  the  ripe  .  is  found  encircling  twigs  and  branches.  The 
riiei*  makes  a  good,  durable,  bluish,  purple    broken  twigs  covered    with    the?e   incrusta- 


on  to  destroy  ticks  in  sheep.  In  ISoO,  2359 
agii  were  imported  into  Britain,  value  19«. 
)  24s.  the  cwt.  Cocculus  Lacuno^us.  D,  C,  C. 
fCvantiGus,  Enfj.y  C.  olrbiculatus,  D.  C,  and 
L  Kuberosus.  PV,  and  A,,  are  syns.  of  Ana- 
irta  Cocculus. —  Dr,  O'Sfiaughneitsy,  p.  196- 
[)8.  Royte,  lioxb.  Eug,  Cyc.  McCulloch, 
jmm.  Diet.  p.  301.      W.and  A, 

COCCULUS  PALMATUS. 

^Jombo  root  EsG.  |  Col<>uabo  ke  jur    Hind. 

COCCULUS  VILLOSUS.  D.  a,  IK.  S  A. 

C.   Bepium.     Colfb. 
Meui:ipermum  villosum.     Lam, 

,,  hirsutum.     Linn.  Ruxb, 

„  myoaotuidcs.  Linti. 

Tel. 

If 
if 


lyer 

Bexq. 

Dusara-tiga 

er 

Hind. 

„      chettu 

lid-buti 

»t 

Chipuru  tige 

I  tie  tige 

Tkl. 

The  withies  are  woven  into  small  baH- 
is,  and   are  used  for  cords  by  the  cultiva 
a. —  VoiyL  331. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 


tions  are  called  '  stick  lac*  in  commerce.  After 
the  colour  has  been  extracted  and  further 
purified,  shell  lac  results. — Kirby  and  Spence^ 
Vol,  IV,  p.  142,  quoted  in  Eitg,  Cyc.    Vol.  II, 


order  Hemiptera  ;  the  species  of  Coccus  !  ;^-  144. 


>wn  in  India  are  the  C.  cacti,  the  cochineal 
ect,  the  C.  lacca,  that  yields  the  stick  lac 
commerce,  and  the  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia, 
t  punctures  the  Tamarix  gallica,  and  causes 
exudation  of  the  Arabian  manna.  There 
two  varieties  of  Coccus  cacti,  the  true 
ua  fina*  and  tbe  gr ana  sy Ives tris,  and  after 
louged  efforts  on  the  part  of  Drs.  James 
iers*on  and  Barry  of  Madras,in  1795,  the  C. 
'cstritiy  or  wild  species  of  the  cochineal  in- 
,.  was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Captain 
Iaou  oi  H.  M.  74th  Regiment.    It  throve 
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COCCUS  PEL  A.     See  Fraxinus. 

COCCUS  POLONICUS  is  a  species  which 
is  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Turks  for  dyeing 
wool,  silk,  and  hair,  and  for  staining  the 
nails  of  women's  fingers. — {Kit  by  and  Spencc 
Vol  h  p.  320).     Eng.  Cyc,  p.  44. 

COCKIN.     See  Coci>a-nut  palm. 

COCHf]NILHA.     Port.     Cochineal 

COCHENILLE.     Fr.     Cochineal. 

COCHIN.  A  town  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
in  lat.  9"^  58'  N.    long.  7«°  15i'  E.      The 
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bar'  Las  on  it  14  or  15  feet,  and  is  navigable 
by  vessels  of  600  and  700  tons  {Hortburgh). 
Cochin  harbour  appears  to  be  the  best  on  that 
coast  Captain  Ouchterlony  is  of  opinion  that, 
with  a  few  simple  works,  the  water  over  the 
bar  could  be  deepened.    {Universal  Review.) 
Cochin  town  is  the  capital  of  a  principality 
ruled   by    a  rajah.     The  primary  source  of 
income  was  Eupees  6,00,721  in  1044.    This 
increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  area 
of  land  under  cultivation,  the  greater  yield 
of  the  Nelliampathy  cofiPee  estates,  and  the 
extended  operations    in  the    Tricboor  lake. 
The    revenue    derived     from    customs    du- 
ties during  the  year  1044  was  Rs.  1,15,099, 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  Rupees  9,1 37.    The  abkarry  farm  produced 
Bs.   29,009.    the  opium    farm    Rs.    8,450, 
and  salt  Ra   1,42,663.   Various  schools  are 
making    steady  progress.     At   a    principal 
school  at  Ernacollum  there  are  256  students, 
the   majority   being    brahmins,  sudras,    and 
Roman  catholics,  who  form  the  larger  sections 
the  population.  During  the  year  1044>a  fund 
had  been   raised,  wholly  by  the  students  and 
teachers,  to  assist  poor  and  deserving  scholars 
in  their   education,  and      through    its    in- 
strumentality 20  of  the  poorer  scholars  re- 
ceive aid  to  help  them  to  bear  the  incidental 
expenses  of  tbeir  schooling.     Report  speaks 
highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  port  of  Nar- 
rakal,  at  which  place  the  mails  have    been 
landed    at    the  worst   periods   of  the  mon- 
soon,   without    the     slightest   interruption. 
In  the  year  1044, 25  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  15,484  tons,  arrived  at  Narrakal, 
against  14  vessels  and  8,315  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    The  port  dues  amounted  to  Rs. 
854. 

The  ruling  family  are  of  the  first  class  of 
the  chiefs  of  India,  and  are  liberal-minded. 
The  territory  is  1,131  square  miles  with  a  po- 
pulation of  899,060,  the  taxation  falls  at  Rs. 
2\  per  head.  The  rajah's  family  follow  the  rule 
of  man  makatayum  or  Descensus  ab  utero, 
the  children  of  sisters  succeeding.  If  the 
rajah's  younger  brother  be  senior  to  all  his 
nephews,  he  becomes  Elliah  rajah,  or  heir  ap- 
parent But  if  the  rajah's  eldest  sister  have 
a  son  older  than  the  rajah's  brother,  the 
nephew  ranks  in  the  line  of  succession  before 
the  uncle.  Cochin  was  a  Dutch  town,  but 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1798.  It 
has  considerable  trade  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Arabian  Coast,  and  ship-building 
is  largely  carried  on. 


name  given  by  the  Anam  people  to  Um  txfd 
of  Tonquin  ;  and  Cochin  China  is  knowi  t 
theMaliy  navigators  as  Kutcfai,  Imt  tlicy  |m 
the  same  name  to   Cochin   on    tliA  Milibi 
coast,  Cochin  China  has  pxobablj   bees » 
called  from  the  alliteration  so  common  v  u 
easterns,  aided  by  the  proximity  of  Gfaiu,  it' 
may  be  derived   from  Kachao  the  capifid  « 
Tonquin  and  China,  so  that    CoebiB-Qiz^ 
may  mean   the  Knchi  near    Chine.    It  k& 
been  supposed  by  D'Anville  that  the  Sid^** 
of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  ie  CoefaiD  Chn 
and  that  the  Aureo  Ohersonesue  of  Ptoimj 
is  the  Malay  penusula.  According  ml^tka 
the  natives  on  the    borders  of  Britiih  Is^ 
in  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  E.,  S.  E.  end  Eest,foroiB 
ethnological  group,  which  oonteine  tbe  TiC«- 
tans,  the  Nepal  tribes,  several  populatioe»  i 
the  Sub-Himalayan  range,    the  Boimeie,  ti: 
Siamese,  the   natives  of   Pega,  the  C«al» 
gians,  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  the  Chiscsc  a 
populations  which    cover    periia|ie  ooe^i 
of  Asia.     They  have    a    general    aiBuUnr. 
they  are  somewhat  fair    in  oomplexioo,  viu 
what  are    called    Mongolian  features.  Tjet 
are,  in  their  religious  sects,  mabouedaitt  »« 
shamans,  bat  the  buddhiat,Conf odan,  aod  U« 
philosophies  are  used  as  religions,  and  a^i&i^: 
all  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  socli to- 
wards a  final  absorption.  One  of  these  is  ti< 
Anamese,    orAnamitic    group  of  peoples  in- 
habiting Cochin-China  and  Tonkin,  aui  ire  i 
section  of  the    division  to  which  the  Oasm 
belong.  The  Chinese  form  of  Anom  is  Nru* 
nam.     The   language  is    monosyllabic  TW 
Tonkinese  call    the  Cochin  Chinese  Kcc: 
and  Kekuang,  names  probably  tbe  sum  v 
Khyen  and  Kakhyeu.     The  Cochhi-Chirei' 
on  the  other  hand,  call  the  TmikiDeee  Kt^ti 


COCHIN-CHINA,  the  name  given  in 
Europe  to  a  kingdom  occupied  by  a  people 
known  as  the  Anam.  The  derivation  of  the 

European  name  is  obscure  I  but  Kachao  is  the^  sexes  is  becoming;  it  is  tbo  oM 
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The  Cochin  Chinese  have  a  little  q  ^ 
beard,  and  are  fairer  than  their  neighbi*^ 
immediately  to  the  west  and  ooath  ot  tLs 

The  Anam  raoe,  (comprehending  vn4«r  ti 
name  both  theCoohinChineae  and  Tonquo^ 
for  there  is    very    little  difference   becv^ 
tbem,  are   fair,   but  are  a  short,  aqoit,  s : 
ill-favoured  people,  with  long  orme  and  m-" 
legs.    They  are  probably  lower  in  stitm  :s« 
any  people  of  Central  Asia.    Their  Imb ;? 
strongand  well  formed,  and  they  are  actf e  t. 
hardy.  In  point  of  features,  they  bmra  met 
resemblance  to  the  Malay  than  to  any  our 
people  ;  their  oountenances  exhibit  oa  ur 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  The  vooo  >^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  fairer  and  hoa^v 
than  the  men,  their  bands,  arms  and  Cart  s^ 
well  formed,  and  the  caniage  eren  of  the  fr  «** 
orders  is  graceful    The  women,  obil  f^"^ 
are  well  formed  and  graceful.  The  dnn  ci  ^ 


COCHIN^HINA. 
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Cbina^  before  the  Chinese  were  compflled 
to  adopt  that  of  the  Tartar  conquerorB.  Both 
sexes  dress  nearly  alike.  For  the  lower  part 
of  the  body^  the  covering  consists  of  a  pair  of 
loose  trowserSy  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  sash. 
The  main  portion  of  dress  oonHists  of  two  or 
more  loose  frocks,  reaching  half-way  down 
the  thigh.  This,  for  such  matters,  as  among 
other  Eastern  people  is  uniform  and  constant, 
overlaps  to  the  right  side,  and  is  secured  by 
^ve  buttons  and  as  many  loops.  Its  sleeves 
are  louse,  and  with  persons  not  compelled  to 
labour,  they  dangle  a  foot,  or  even  afoot  and 
a  half,  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ; 
but  the  labouringclasses  from  necessity,  wear 
them  short.  With  the  women,  the  inner 
frock  reaches  below  the  knee,  and  the  outer 
down  to  the  ankles.  When  a  Cochin  Chinese 
is  in  fall  dress,  as  when  he  makes  visits  or 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  religious 
rites,  he  always  wears  over  the  frocks  now 
mentioned  a  loose  silk  gown  reaching  to  the 
uikles.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  worn  long 
ind  put  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
\8  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  before  the 
>resent  fashion  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Fartars.  Both  sexes  wear  turbans,  which  are 
>ut  on  with  much  neatness  and  the  form  of  this 
article  of  dress,  which  is  always  determinate, 
iistinguishes  the  civil  from  the  military 
>rder  of  public  officers. 

The  i>oorer  people,  except  when  dressed, 
eldom  wear  these  turbans.  When  abroad, 
x)th  sexes  wear  varnished  straw  hats,  little 
ess  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  tied  under  the 
hin.  These,  which  are  sometimes  in  the 
cirm  of  an  inverted  basin,  and  st  others  re- 
embling  a  sugar-loaf,  afford,  however  gro- 
esque  in  appearance,  good  protection  against 
an  and  rain.  The  materials  of  dress  consist 
f  silk  or  cotton,  the  first  being  of  more  fre- 
uent  use  than  in  any  other  country.  The  inner 
'ock  is  cotton  of  domestic  manufacture,  sl- 
ays, in  Crawfurd's  tirae^  unbleacbed,for,then, 
jere  was  not  a  rag  of  white  linen  in  the  kicg- 
om.  The  outer  frocks  and  gown  with  the 
etter  ranks,  are  always  of  silk,  or  flowered 
luze  ;  and  the  latter  is  commonly  of  Chinese 
anafacture.  The  trowsers,  with  the  same 
ass,  are  either  plain  silk,  or  crape  of  domes* 
c  fabric*  The  turban  is  crape,  always  black 
*  blue,  but  most  frequently  the  former  ;  and 
lis  is  also  a  home  fabric.  The  lower  orders 
e  generally  clad  in  cotton  ;  but,  even  among 
em,  silk  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen, 
leir  cotton  dress  is  very  generally  dyed  of  a 
Tk  brown  colour,  ss  if  trimmed.  This 
lour  is  given  to  it  by  a  tuberous  root. 
rnaaients  of  the  precious  metals,  or  gems  do 
it  appear  to  be  very  general.  The  women 
!ar    occasionally  armlets   and  bracelets    of 
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gold.  Where  gems  are  worn,  those  of  most 
frequent  use  are  pearls,  and  amber  brought 
from  Tu-uan.  The  women  wear  ear-rings  and 
secure  the  hair  by  a  bodkin  with  an  ornament- 
ed gold  bead.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  women 
above  the  labouring  class,  always  carry  about 
them  a  pair  of  silken  bags,  or  purses,  strung 
together,  and  usually  carried  in  the  hand,  or 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  These  are  intend- 
ed to  carry  betel,  tobacco,  and  money. 
Women  of  the  labouring  class  are  forbidden 
to  use  them  ;  and  men  of  the  same  order, 
when  they  meet  a  person  of  condition,  must 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  take  them  off  their 
shoulders  and  conceal  them.  These  purses  are 
generally  of  blue  satin,  and  with  the  better 
classes  often  richly  emboidered.  The  shoes 
that  are  wown  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
slippers  without  heels.     P.  485  to  487. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  addicted,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  they  chew  and  smoke.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  are  a  mild  and  docile  people.  The 
lower  orders  are  remarkable  for  their  live- 
liness. They  are  always  to  be  seen  talking 
and  laughing.  The  higher  classes  affect  the 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  of  the  Chinese. 
In  their  habits  and  persons,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  are  an  uncleanly,  dirty  people  ;  they 
perform  frequent  ablutions,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  their  hair,  their  skins^  their 
hands,  including  the  long  nails  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  wearing,  are  absolutely  impure. 
Their  linen,  not  bleached  at  first,  seems  never 
to  be  washed  afterwards.  At  home,  they 
wear  their  foul  cotton  shirts ;  and  when  they 
go  abroad,  without  changing  them,  they  clap 
over  them  their  fine  silk  robes.  This  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness  they  perhaps  carry  to 
a  greater  length  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
the  farther  £a8t.  Their  diet  is  indiscriminate. 
They  eat  vermin,and  the  flesh  of  t^ie  crocodile; 
hatched  eggs  with  them  are  a  delicacy, 
and  their  favourite  sauce  is  a  kind  of  soy,  in 
part,  at  least,  composed  of  the  juices  of  putrid 
fish,  and  which,  both  from  taste  and  odour, 
would  be  intolerable  to  any  other  people. 
Like  the  Siamese,  they  are  nationally  very 
vain,  and  consider  themselves  the  first  people 
in  the  world,  being  hardly  disposed  to  yield 
the  palm  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  only  stran- 
gers whom  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
respectable.  They  consider  the  Kambojans 
barbarians,  and  scarcely  think  the  Siamese 
much  better.  But  their  nationality,  exces- 
sive as  it  is,  is  much  less  offensive  than  that 
of  the  Siamese ;  for  with  strangers  they  are 
sociable,  good-humoured,  and  obliging.  Young 
women  are  not  restrained  to  chastity,  but  are 
allowed  freely  to  associate  with  men.  But 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  is  punished 
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with  death.  A  Cochin- Chinese  marries  when 
he  has  the  means,  and  among  the  pooi'^r 
classes  the  age  of  the  female  is  from  15  to 
20.  The  wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  is  ha- 
bitual. Abortion  is  often  had  recourse  to. 
In  Cochin  China  divorce  is  completed  by 
breaking  a  copper  coin  or  a  pair  of  chopsticks 
before  witnesses.  Cochin  Chinese  are  ever 
gay  and  always  talking,  open  and  familinr, 
and  entrust  women  with  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  family,  and  they  are  quite  as  gay  as 
the  men.  Tlie  Chinese  always  grave  and 
affect  to  be  thinking,  clc»se  and  reserved,  never 
commit  any  affair  of  importance  to  a  woman. 
The  Chinese  code  forbids  a  woman  to  talk 
unless  by  way  of  reply,  or  to  laugh  beyond  a 
smile,  or  to  sing  unless  desired.  In  Cochin 
China  all  the  labours  of  tillage  devolve  on 
the  peasant  women,  and  in  towns  the  women, 
ill  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  commerce  and  even 
help  in  manufactures.  The  religion  is  bud- 
dhism, but  shaman  superstitious  also  prevail. 
— Latfiama  Descriptive  Ethnology,  Crawjurd^s 
Dictionary,  pp,  321  to  488.  See  Buddha. 
China,  India,  p.  309,  316,  319,  343  and  344. 
Kambogia.  Eho. 

COCHINEAL. 

Concbinilje  DuT. 

Cochcnille  Fa. 

Koscheniije  Qeb. 

Kermij  Guz.UiND.rER8.  I  Cochiuil  piiclu 

Cocciuiglia  It.  |         „      piirugu 

This  valuable  dye  and  colour  material  con- 
sists of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  of  the 
Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  it  may  be  given  by  mentioning 
that  Great  Britain  pays  annually  about 
£440,000  for  this  insect.  In  1850,  1122 
tons  were  imported  into  Britain,  price  38.  6d. 
the  pound.  It  forms  a  very  fine  and  perma- 
nent dye  of  red,  crimson,  scarlet.  It  answers 
on  wool  and  silk,  but  not  on  cotton.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  colour,  and  is  rarely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  dyer,  but  if  sup- 
plied to  him,  he  understands  the  method 
of  using  it.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  E.  I. 
Company  to  introduce  the  insect  into  India, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
supposed  that  Drs.  Anderson  and  Barry  of 
Madras  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  an  inferior  variety,  C.  Cacti  syl- 
e8tre,occurs  in  S.  America,  which  was  the  one 
brought,  not  the  variety  designated  C.  Cacti 
grana  fina.  Whether  from  the  stock  introduced 
in  1799,  or  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the 
Coccus  cacti  is  at  seasons  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  India.  They  swarm  to  localities 
where  the  prickly  pear  grows,  and  in  a  brief 
time,  the  plant  wholly  disappears.    At  Horn 
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KonsAenel 
Cochiuil  la  Grana 


Pout. 

Rt's. 

Sf. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


up  under  them.     What  waA  exported  in* 
this  importation  proved  to  be  small  and  k*. 
cient  in  colouring  matter,  and  very  infer., 
to   any  brought    from  new    Spuu.    At  t*  • 
Madras   Exhibition  of   1857,   the  CodiiDei! 
exhibited  from  Chittledroog  WMsfrom  "0> 
cus  cacti,"  and   was  said   to  be  tbe  "sJvr: 
grain.'*  It  has  been  mentioned  that  at  Vizo- 
patam  is   a  great  deal  of    the   red  flovero^ 
prickly   pear,  on  which  the   cochineal  isaec: 
feedtt,  that  the  insect  under  propagatv*n  i: 
Oossoor  has  been  ascertained  to  bethetnt 
cochineal    insect,    and    to    be   procurable  ii 
several  districts  in  Southern  India,  bnt  i\a: 
it  only  destroys  the  plants  with  red  flo«t> 
and  few  prickles,  and  that  it  will  notpn|»- 
gate  on  the  yellow  flowering  prickly  pe&r,  •: 
opuntia.     I  have  seen  it  tried  at  BelUrj  ui 
fail.     The  red  flowering  Opuntia  is  abaud^  : 
at    several   localities    in     the    peniiisola  -i 
India.     The  Cochineal  insect  waa  iotrudii<^i 
into  Java    a    few   years  ago,    as   a  Goren- 
nient    experiment,     and     appearently    vi*i 
more    success    in    its    production  thao  x 
British  India, for  so  long  ago    as  IS44  \\  vi* 
exported  from  Batavia  to  the  estimated  \y.\r 
of  93,319  guilders,  and  it  has  been  exliioi;6i 
from  Java  at  the  recent  Exhibiuous  in  Eur.f'; 
as  having  been  grown  in  considerable  qas:  Ci- 
ties on  the  Government  plantations.   The  p^.^ 
pie  have  also  been  successful  in  introducing* .: 
into  the  Canary  islands,  where  it  has  of  U^ 
been  much  cultivated,  and  in  1H66,  iidL^* 
thaii  1,511,617108.  were  exported.   Cucl.cfA' 
is  both  wild  and  cultivated.     The  inaec*^   • 
which  there  are  about  70,000  to  the  Ih,  a 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  tbej  !«t. 
by  a  blunt  knife  3  they   are  dipped  in  b-U'ic 
water  to  kill  them  and  then  dried  in  tbe  .-cu 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  C  •*-- 
ineal   in    the  Jalundhar    Doab,    tLere 
in    the  iSikh    times,  a    species   of   cactus  - 
abundant  and  rapid   growing,  as  to  bec\a.f  ■ 
nuisance,  and   rewards   were   offered  f<>r  r 
extermination,    which  however  were,  &b -rJ' 
after,  rendered  unnecessary,  as  a  Liigeouji "-' 
of  insects  of  some  kind    of  ooocos  ap[«irri 
and  soon  effected  the  destroction  of  the;  *-'• 
which  is    now    only  occasionally  to  be  ae^ 
with.      From  the  travels  of   Lieat.  £^" 
and  Dr.  Gerard,  we  learo,  {J^ujii,  At,  S^    ' 
Bengali  Vol.  ii.  p,  652)  that  a   species  <•: . 
chineal  is  found  on  the  root  of  a  plant  vj  . 
flourishes  in  a    marsh  (near  Herat),  bat  .  * 
natives  being  unable  to  dry  it,  import  i:  :r^  - 
Bokhara  and  Yarkand,  paying  about  22  •  -'^ 
rupees  per  Indian  seer.   Coccas  polooiccs.  '•. 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  also    fouhi  il  ii- 
roots  of  a  plant,  the  Scleraothua  pereaa^  - 
Hoyle  III,  Uiiiu    £ot,  p.  85-    Jfadrnt 
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COCK. 

Fnnj.p.  194.— Orawfurd's  Des.  Die,  of  the 
fudian  Islands,  p,  112. —  ycCuUoch  Comnier- 
ual  Dist.  Stat,  of  Commerce, 

COCHINEAL  PUCHI.  Anglo.  Tam 
Cochineal, 

COCHINILLA  GRANA.    Sp,  Cochineal. 

COCKLE  of  Job  xxxi,  40,  a  species  of 
)oIanum. 

COCHLEARIA     ARMORA.CIA.    Linn. 
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Cran  de  Bretague,  Fk. 
Muli  Hind. 


COCHLOSPERMUM  gossypium.  d. 
}r.  &  A. 

Bombaz  gossypium.     Linn.  Roxb, 


lo/dcnSilk  Cotton  Tree 

Eng. 
ellow-flowered 
cotton  tree  „ 

hima-puuji.     M  A  leal. 


T^chema-pungee 

mat'i*  Mal. 

Ela.Iinbul  Singh. 

Tanaku  marara.    Tam. 
Kuudagogu  chettu.  Tel. 


This  tree  grows  in  Travancore  and  on  the  Co- 
>mandel  coast,  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  as 
ooiroon  on  the  Arracan  mountains,  it  occurs 
(so  in  Bundlecund,  on  the  hills  round  and 
ear  Adjigurgli  and  Kalingur,  as  well  as  on 
lose  near  Kurd  war,  and  the  Kheree  pass. 
t  is  a  large  tree  with  downy  shoots.  Of 
le  leaves  are  made,  the  curious  rude  leaf- 
dlows  with  which  the  natives  of  the  hills 
ear  the  A 88am  valley  smelt  iron.  Botanists 
sually  place  it  amongst  the  Theads  {Terns- 
omiace^,) 

These   trees  have  curious   thick  branches 
hich  spread  out  somewhat  awkwardly,  each 
pped  with  a  cluster  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
I  large  as    the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  very 
iautiful :  it  is  a  tropical  Gum-Cistus  in  the 
»[>earance  and  texture  of  the  petals  and  their 
ii.il  nature.    The  bark  abounds  in  transparent 
iro,  of  which  the  white-ants  seem  fond,  for 
ey     kill     many   trees.    This    is    the   gum 
itira,  which  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India 
substituted  for  Tragacanth  ;  wood  soft,  and 
ily  used  as  firewood ;  the  cotton  of  its  pods 
used  for     stuffing  pillows.     This  tree   is 
»t  seen  west  of  the  Jumna,  but  it  probably 
ists  iu  the  Sewalik  region  in  the  east  of  the 
iDJab,  its  gum  is  officinal  being  used  as  a 
nmlceiit    iu    coughs.  &c. — O'Shaughnessyy 
fj€  225.    Dr.  J.  L,  Stewart,     Hooker  Him, 
«r.  Vol.  l^Tpage  53.     Voigl,  91. 
COCHLOSPERMUM    SERRATIFOLI- 
i\.  A  tree  resembling  the  C.  gossypium,  but 
th  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  serrated. 
COCHOA  PURPUREA.    The  sole  bird 
India  of  the  family  Ampelidse,  it  is  found 
NepauL     See  Birds  p.  501. 
COCK,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the 
Ills  Gallus.     One  species  of  the  genus  Gal- 
is  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Malay 
ninsula,  two  in  Sumatra,  two  in  Java,  and 
;  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    It  is  remark- 
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able,  however,  that  no  bird  of  the  genus  in 
the  wild  state  is  to  be  found  in  Borneo, 
Celebes,  or  any  island  of  the  Molucca  Seas. 
Several  of  these  supposed  species  are  proba- 
bly the  same.  The  two  of  Java  are  distinct 
species  ;  they  will  pair,  but  the  progeny  is  a 
male,  a  beautiful  bird  kept  by  the  wealthy 
Javanese  as  an  ornament  of  their  poultry- 
yardn,  under  the  name,  well  known  to  thern^ 
of  Pakiser.  The  wild  fowl  of  the  Philip- 
pines  is  sometimes  tamed,  and,  by  the  courage 
it  displays,  shows  that  it  is  of  the  true  game 
breed,  and  probably  identical  with  the  domes- 
ticated bird.  The  authors  of  the  Spanish 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  their  introduction 
say  of  it : — ^'  In  the  woods  there  are  beauti- 
ful wild  cockfl.  These  ai'e  very  brave  in  the 
combat  and  always  come  ofl*  victors  with  the 
large  but  cowardly  cocks  of  China,  and  not 
with  these  alone,  for  they  will  contend  with 
the  famous  gallant  breed  of  the  Loguno." 
Most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  favourite  shape 
which  gaming  takes  with  them  is  cock-fight- 
ing. This  includes  the  people  of  Bali,  Lomboc, 
Celebes  and  all  the  Philippine  islsnds^  the 
only  material  exception  being  the  Javanese. 
The  passion  for  cock-fighting  is  impressed  on 
the  very  language  of  the  Malays.  Thus  there 
is  a  specific  name  for  cock-fighting,  one  for 
the  natural  spur  of  the  cock,  and  another  for 
the  artificial ;  two  names  fur  the  comb,  three 
for  the  crow  of  the  cock,  two  f<»r  a  cock-pit, 
and  one  for  a  professional  cock-fighter.  The 
passion  is  no  where  carried  further  than  in 
the  Spanish  dominions  iu  the  Philippines. 
There,  it  is  licensed  by  the  government,  which 
derives  from  it  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
40,000  dollars,  or  about  £10,000. 

The  nations  of  Central  Asia  seem  from 
time  immemorial  to  have  used  the  cock  in 
sacrifice.  It  has  ever  been  a  sacrificial  victim, 
being  especially  sacred  to  the  sun,  in  Sabaean 
worship.  And  this  still  continues.  It  is 
offered  in  sacrifices  on  the  new  year*s  day 
by  the  old  Parsi  fire  worshippers.  The  Aryan 
hindoo  and  the  non- Aryan  races  all  sacrifice 
the  cock  at  the  shrines  of  the  earth  goddesses 
See  Birds,  Fowls,  Gallus. — Crawfurd.  Die,  p» 
113. 

COCKLE.     See  Cbamidas. 

COCKS-COMBS.  Flowering  plants  little 
better  than  weeds  in  Madras  :  unless  planted 
in  well  manured  soil  and  watered  with  good 
water,  they  are  not  worth  pot  cultivation. — 
Jaffrey, 

COCKSPUR  PEPPER.     See  Capsicum. 

COCOACEiE,  the  palm  tribe,  the  Palma- 

ceffi  of  Lindley,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 

of  both  worlds,  and  hardly  range  beyond  L. 

^S""  S.,  and  L.  40o  N.  They  are  local  plants  ; 
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only  Cocos  nucifera,  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa, 
and  BorassoB  flabelliformis  are  found  in  many 
lands.  There  are  suppoaed  to  be  about  1,000 
BpecieSy  but  scarcely  a  fifth  part  have  been 
described.  The  "Oreodoxa  oleracea/'  or  edible 
Cabbage  tree  of  the  W.  Indies  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  East.  The  "  Areca  catechu/'  is 
well  known  for  its  betel  nat ;  the  **Arenga  sac- 
charlfera"  for  its  sago,  palmwine,  sugar,  and 
black  horse-hair-like  fibres.  One  tree  will  yield 
lbs.  150  of  sago-meal.  The  *^  Caryota  urens*' 
valuable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  its  sap, 
which  is  fermented  into  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
or  distilled  into  arrack.  Canes  and  rattans  are 
from  the  various  species  of  "  Calamus."  The 
*^  Sagus  Icevis''  and  S.  farinifera  yield  much  of 
the  sago  of  commerce.  The  **  Borassus"  or 
palmyra  is  of  great  value  for  its  palm  wine, 
its  fruit  and  its  leaves;  as  also  is  the  fan  palm 
"Corypha  umbraculifera,''  the  talipat  palm  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas,  while  "  C.  taliera" 
is  of  great  value  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
formed  into  the  palm  books  on  which  the 
people  write  with  a  steel  bodkin.  The  date 
fruit,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Arabs  subsist, 
is  from  the  ^^Phsonix  dactilifera,"  and  the 
"  P.  sylvestris"  of  India  furninhes  sap  largely, 
which  is  made  into  palm  wine,  sugar  or  ar- 
rack, and  the  widely  spread  coc(»anut  tree, 
**  Cocos  nucifera,''  with  its  multitude  of  uses, 
all  belong  to  this  order.    More  recently,    the 

following   have  been  noticed. 

Plectoeoxnia  eloDgata,  Mart,  of  Java 
CeratolobuB  glaucescenR,  Bl.         „ 
DnmoDoropB  melanocbseten,  £1     „ 
Lodoicea  seychellarum,  Labill  Seychelles 
Hyphsene  coriacea,  Gcsrtu,  of  Egypt. 

The  better  known  of  this  order  are  as  under  : 

A.  Arecece  or  Aricineos, 
ChamsBdorea  gracilis.     WiUde, 
Hypophorbe  iodica.     Ocert, 
Oreodoxa  oleracea.    £ndL 

„        regia.        Bomb, 
Areca  catechu.     Spreng, 
orinita      Borp, 
Dicksonii.    Boxb. 
triandra.    Roxb, 
gracilis.    Boxb, 
Seaforthia  elegans.    E,  Br. 
Harina  caryotoides.    Buck. 
Arenga  saccharifera.    Labill, 
Caryota  urens.    Linn. 
„      horrida.     Jacq. 
,,      sobolifera.     WaL 

B.  Lepidoearyecs, 
CSalamus  hainilis.    Boxb. 

ereotus.    BosA, 
dnco.    Willde, 
latifolius,    Boxb. 
rndentum.    Lour, 
verus.    Lour. 
exteDsus.      BoaA* 
quinquenervius.    Bo:^, 
rotang.    Linn, 
fasciculatus.    Boxh, 
polygainus.     Boxb* 
tenuis.    Boorb, 
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Calamus  gracilis.     Roxb. 
«       ,,       monolcas.    Boxb, 

„       hostilis.     Wall 
Zalscea  edulis.    Bdnw. 

,,        asamica.     Wall. 
Sagus  loevis.    Bumpk, 
,,    farinifera.     Gtgrien. 

C.  Borasieo!  or  Borauinece, 
Borassus  flabelliformis.     Linn- 
Latania  borbouica.     Lam. 
Beotinckia  condapana.     Berry, 

D.  Corypheas  or  Coryphimx* 
Corypba  umbraculifera.     Linn. 

utsn.    Lam. 
taliera.     Boxb, 
elata.    Boxb. 
,,        rotnndifolia,  Lam.  of  Molneca. 
Livistonia  Mauritiana.     WalL 
Licuala  peltata.     Boxb. 
pumila,  Bi.  JaviL 
spiocsa.     Wurmb. 
„        rotundifolia,  Bl.  Java. 
Sabal  adaosonii.     OuemM, 

„    hystrix.     NutL 
Chamseropshainilis.     Linn, 
mitis.     Mayer. 
Qriffithiana.     WoU, 
Martiaua.     WM. 
Khapis  flabelliformis.    Ait. 
PhffiDix  acaulis.     BvlcK, 

dactylifeia.     i^'na. 
farinifera.     J?09c6. 
sylvestris.     Barb. 
paludosa.     Boxb. 

E.  Cocoece  or  Cocoince. 
Elaeis  guineensis.     Jo/oq, 
Cocos  nucifera.     Linn, 

„      flexuosa.    Mart, 

COCOA. 

Cacao  Fr.      |  Cocao       IT.  Pow  sr. 

Kakao  Gsii.    | 

Cocoa,  also  witten  Cacoa,  is  the  sst  •* 
seed  of  the  Theobroma  cacoa,  a  plant  of  i^ 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ans^f^ 
Lindley,however,mentions  also  T.  bicokr  c  * 
T.  guineensis,  T.  Cacao  has  been  iotrndx  J 
into  India,  into  tlie  Philippines,  lud  into  ti* 
northern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  Ambop* 

At  the    Madras  Exhibition  of  183o/:i 
Cocoa  seeds  were  sent  by  General  Cnlla»  in 
his  gardens  near  Oodagherry,  1,800  feet  ihci. 
the  sea,  they  were  of  good  quality,  the  hea- 
being  plump,  ripe  and  clean,  but  smtH  i 
well  cured  and  without  colour.  Iti«crfp»-- 
consequence  to  get  good  Cocos  gro" 
India.     The  climate  and  soil  of  tke  «»*«^- 
coast    would    appear   peculiarly  fsTOut*^-* 
The  Cocoa  flourishes  best  in  the  ilhin^l  f 
of  mountain  valleys,  though  it  will  g">v  'fc 
at  some  elevation  on  mountain  i^   p^ 
care  should  be  taken  intht  selectioooffiiB*- 

as  the  varieties  are  numeron^  sonep'w**  ^ 

very  superior  fruit  to  the  othen.  A«  ^*'  *" 

distance  at  which  the  plants  sbonMl*  P^.|; 

some  authorities   consider  that  bm  !•  ^J 

feet  apart  is  suflScient,  others  niintun  u* 

30  feet  is  not  too  much.    A  frw  ^t^Si^' 
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( air  should  be  inaured  to  the  tree,  after  it  ia 
otne  to  ita  fail  growth,  and  this  oanDot  well 
6  attained  with  a  smaller  space  than  30  feet, 
he  cocoa  plant  requires  large  forest  trees  of 
ivourabie  sorts  to  be  scattered  amongst  them, 
)  protect  them — the  tree  used  for  this  pur- 
oae  iu  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
I  cue  of  the  Bombace».  The  average  re- 
irn  of  cocoa  per  trect  when  the  trees  are 
lanted  close  together,  is  from  1  to  3  lbs. 
'here  are  two  crops  in  a  year,  but  as  much  hs 
om  9  to  16  lbs.  may  be  procured  by  proper 
lantingaud  cultivation.  On  the  low  islands  of 
16  T«»cautus  river,  10,000  trees  produce  an- 


moisture  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  twist* 
The  hollow  shells,  called  "  garl*'  or  **  naryel," 
are  used  for  the  water  holder  of  a  particular 
kind  of  "hooka."  Cocoauuts,  both  in  the 
raw  and  dried  stAte,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture amongst  the  exports  to  various  parts  of 
India  and  to  other  countries.  The  shipments 
take  pLice  chiefly  at  Oalle  and  Colombo,  and 
amount  in  value  to  about  £14,000  yearly. 
Cocoauuts  valued  at  ^50  a  ton  were  im- 
ported into  Qreat  Britain  in  1861  to  tk 
considerable  extent.  They  are  sold  in  Liver- 
pool at  20  to  30«.  the  100.  The  kernel, 
known  as  Kopra,  is  daily    used    in    almost 


Dftily  only   lbs.  3,200  of  the  chocolate  nut ;   every  house  in  India,  as  part  of  the  curry  ma- 


lit  well  cared  for  trees  produce  ou  the  aver- 
se lbs.  32  each.  The  average  yield  of  plan* 
itions  on  the  Amazon  near  Santarem  is  700 
roba  (lbs.  22,400)  to  10,000  trees. 

The  pliints  begin  to  bear  at  from  6  to  7 
eairs  of  age  :  during  tliis  period  the  inter- 
)ace8  between  the  rows  of  trees  can  be  ren- 
&red  productive  by  planting  yams  and 
egetables  in  them.  Great  care  is  required 
I  curing  the  cocosi  after  it  is  separated  from 
le  pody  and  on  the  method  of  fermenting 
id  drying  depends  very  much  the  produo- 
00  of  a  good  or  bad  article.  Cocoa  con- 
ins  the  alkali  theobromine,  in    which  there 

a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  is  in 
leine^  so  that  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  may  all 


teriaU,  and  from  it  is  expressed  the  coooanut 
oil  of  commerce. 

The  fruit  bearing  power  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  may  be  considerably  improved  by  ex- 
tracting toddy  from  the  blossom  shoots  for 
the  manufactnre  of  jaggery  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  productiveness,  after  which  it 
may  be  discontinued.  The  subsequent  an- 
nual produce  may  be  safely  reokoued  at  fifty 
nuts  per  annum. 

The  cocoanut  is  a  valuable  product  of  the 
tree,  as  from  ten  to  twelve  large  nuts,  besides 
several  small  unproductive  ones,  may  be  seen 
on  each  bunch.  In  good  situations,  the  fruit 
is  gathered  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year.    The  albuminous  substance  within. 


)  regarded  as  containing  the  same  nutritious  the  *'  Kopra**  or  the  kernel,  is  used  as  an  arti- 


inciple.  As  seen  in  the  market,  cocoa  is  in 
le  form  of  flake,  fcranulated,  soluble,  rock, 
etetic,  homseopathic,  cocoa,  broma,  dec. 
>coa  is  adulterated  with  5  to  50  per  cent 

Augar  and  starch.  Flake  cocoa  generally 
tn tains  the  worthless  husk  which  forms 
K>ut  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.  Gen- 
ue  flaked  cocoa  of  good  quality  cannot  be 
irchased  under  ten  pence  or  one  shilling  per 
tuud,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to 
e  in  London  shop-viiudows  samples  ticket- 

fivepence  and  sixpence  per  pound;  such 
mples  at  this  price  must  either  be  damaged 

adulterated. — M.  E.  J.  R.  Simmonds.  bee. 
icao  ;  Chocolate  :  Theobroma  Cacao. 
COCOANUT.  The  word  cocoa  is  snp- 
•sed  to  come  from  the  Portuguese  word 
acaco  or  Macoco.  This  is  the  fruit  of  tlie 
coanut  tree,  the  Cocos  nucifera.  The  cocoa- 
it  ia  encased  in  a  thick  fibrous  husk.  The 
bstance  of  the  shell  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
-ucture  is  somewhat  fibrous,  but  it  admits 
being  turned  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Shells 
lich  are  tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the 
dies  of  cups  and  vases,  the  feet  and  covers 
ing  made  of  wood  or  ivory.  Conunon 
ttons  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut  shell, 
d  are  considered  better  than  those  of  horn, 

they  do  not,   like  that   mtktmMl,    absorb 
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cle  of  food,  and  when  dried  is  largely  exported 
to  other  |>laces  as  the  *'  copra"  of  commerce ; 
and  the  clear  sweet  liquid  which  the  nut  en- 
clo»es  when  young  is  a  very  agreeable  drink* 
it  is  indeed  the  albumen  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  Ceylon,  house  plasterers  attribute  an  ad- 
hesive quality  to  this  water  of  the  green  nut, 
and  mix  it  with  their  white  and  other  washes, 
in  which  lime  forms  a  chief  ingredient 

The  shells  of  the  green  nuts,  fixed  on  stakest 
are  used  as  illuminatiou  lamps. 

The  full  ripe  nut  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  milk  and  is  then  used  for  making  oil. 
Cocoanut  milk  is  extracted  by  pressure  and  is 
used  in  making  curries,  &c.  It  is  from  the 
husk  of  the  cocoanut  that  the  well  known 
*'Coir,"  khoir,  khair  or  roya,  fibre  of  commerce, 
is  prepared,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
coir  rope,  matting,  brushes,  &c.  Cocoanut  husk, 
from  which  the  fibres  have  not  been  separat- 
ed, is  used  in  the  East  in  lien  of  a  scrubbing 
brush  for  the  floor,  and  for  polishing  wood  ; 
brooms,  mats  and  bags  are  likewise  manufac- 
tured from  it. 

The  nuts  are  made  into  hookahs,  goblets  and 
cups,  and  when  mounted  with  silver,  polished 
and  carved,  are  very  handsome ;  but  for  every- 
day household  use,  they  are  made  into  bmps, 
ladles,  skinunersf  and  spoons.    The   shells 
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make  good  lamp-black,  and  when  redaced  to 
charcoal  and  pal  verified,  an  excellent  dentifrice. 
The  cocoa  nuts  are  hourly  used  as  offerings 
for  hindoo  idols.  The  cocoanut,  when  fully 
ripe,  can  be  hollowed  and  cleaned,  by  being 
filled  with  salt-water  and  buried  for  some 
time  in  the  sand,  when  the  albumen  decays, 
and  is  washed  out.     TredgoliL 

COGOANUT  TREE  BEETLE.  Butocera 
Tubus. 

COCOANUT  CRAB,  the  Birgus  latro  or 
robber  crab  of  the  Keeling  islands,  is  a 
kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  short 
and  long  tailed  crabs,  and  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Pagiiri.  It  dwells  in  deep 
burrows.  Mr.  Darwin  observed  their  habits 
in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  found  that  they 
live  on  the  cocoanuts  that  fall  from  the  trees. 
The  story  of  their  climbing  these  palms  and 
detaching  the  heavy  nuts  is  merely  fabulouR. 
Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  very 
strong  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by'  others 
narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the  nourish- 
ment, it  tears  off  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  are 
situated,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy  claws  until  an  open- 
ing is  effected.  It  then»  by  its  posterior 
pincers,  extracts  the  white  albuminous  sub- 


dan  fakir  in  India.  The  crown  of  tb«tmk& 
eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  paloL  Tl-. 
down  attached  to  the  young  leaves  lerra^f 
filling  mattrasses  and  pillowa  ;  tbeiifai  ofl' 
leaves  and  the  petioles  are  fabricattd  u'l 
basketa  and  brooms  and  the  young  ieiTeiiK 
plaited  to  form  hats.  The  LodoiceA  ftttainM 
height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  Itmighu 
largely  introduced  into  India  with  adniitc- 
Germinating  nuts  were  sold  in  Londnt.  >. 
1854  at  £  10  a  piece. — Seeman. 

COCOANUT  MILK  is  made  from  fe 
kf'rnel.  For  this  purpose  the  kernel  is  %n\^. 
a  little  warm  water  is  poured  over  11,10(1:% 
liquid  is  then  poured  through  an  opeti  cJ-'ti 
This  milk  is  excellent  with  coffee,  mdiaz- 
dispensable  for  curry. 

COCOANUT   OIL.  Oilof  Cocoeimflftr. 

Nftrel  ka  tel 
Minak  Nur 
Minak  ;  Ralapa 

The  native  method  of  making  this  cl  - 
very  simple.  The  kernel  having  beeu  reuoiod 
from  the  shell  and  dried,  is  subjected  to  pa^ 
sure  in  a  mill,  and  the  oil  is  expru^ed  ;  \t. 
when  prepared  in  small  quantities,  tbe  kenii 
is  boiled  in  water,  for  m  short  (•eriod;iti) 
then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  taken  (Mini 
pressed.     The  miih,  as   it  is  called,  wliiciiex 


HiKD. 

Malay. 


KaUunbir  Kiu: 
TeDc;ai  yeoiw  Tii 
Tenkaia  oiu»     Tl. 


Stance.    It  inhabits  deep    burrows,  where  I  u(jea,  is  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  when  ^ 
it    accumulates     surorisinfir     Quantities    of  nil  flnafa  tn  tha  tnn.  and  bein<y  Akimmed'f 


it  accumulates  surprising  quantities  of 
picked  fibre  of  cocoauut  husksy  on  which  it 
rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diurnal, 
but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to    moisten    its    branchise. 


oil  floats  to  the  top,  and  being  skimmed 
is  afterwards  boiled  by  itself.  Two  q»ni 
of  oil  may  be  procured  from  fourteen  i-ri- 
teen  cocoanuts.  When  fresh,  theoilhua 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  used  is  an  ongneut  t 


It  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of   the  bodies  (»f  the  natives  after  bsthing,  »nJ  v 


fat  accumulated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger 
ones,sometimes  yields,  when  melt6d,as  much  as 
a  quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed 
great  delicacies,  and  are  fattened  for  the  table. 
— Darwin^  Harttoig,  Bikmore,  149. 


COCOANUT  DAY  occurs  on  the  full 
moon  of  the  hindu  month,  generally  falling 
in  August.  Crowds  assemble  in  their  gala 
dresses,  a  brahmin  advances  into  the  sea  and 
throws  a  gilded  cocoanut  into  the  water,  on 
which  the  assembled  multitude  follow  his 
example.  At  Porebander,  in  Quzerat,  the  brah- 
mins bless  thexocoanuts  and  stain  them  with 
a  Vermillion  paste. — Mrs,  EUtoood, 

COCOANUT,  DOUBLE.  The  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychelles  or  Mahe  islands, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum. 
When  preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one 
or  two  places,  the  nut  serves  to  carry  water, 
and  some  of  them  hold  six  or  eight  pints ;  and 
by  slicing  them  in  different  directions  they 
are  formed  into  plates,  dishes,  drinking  cups, 
&c.  known  in  the  French  islands  as  Vaisselle 
de  risle  Praslln.  The  half  of  a  double  co- 
coanut is  a  favourite  scallop  of  the  mahome- 
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an  oil  for  the  hair.  It  is  employed  asak; 
oil,  and  is  manufactured  into  um\^  It  j 
said  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  cod  lint' 
The  purest  oil  is  obtained  by  grotiiig  tlif  hf- 
I  nel,  and  depositing  it  in  some  hollow  xoi^  •* 


expose  it  to  the  beat  of  the  sun  dnritct-' 
day,  and  the  oil  drains  away  throngfe ivl  « 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose  lie  M»l^' 
method  of  making  the  oil,  is  by  diridiM  t' 
kernels  into  two  equal  parts,  which  trenn.^ 
on  shelves  made  of  latba  of  the  bete,  ."ri 
palm,  or  split  bamboo,  spaces  of  half «  »= 
wide  being  left  between  etch  lath,  l--^' 
these,  a  charcoal  fire  is  lit  and  keptcf  ^-' 
two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  dry  ^^- 
after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  «a 
mats,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  tf«  ^' 
jected  to  pressure  in  anoilpwss.  T^^ 
mains  of  the  cocoanut,  from  which  tht  w  •* 
been  extracted,  (Posknskkull,  EM,  T^f- 
Poonak,  Tom.  Tenga  Pindee  fd.  Pa«^' 
Sing.)  affords  an  exceUent  materid  for  fceii* 
pigs,  poultry,  Ac,  and  the  best  is  <«a3ri 
when  the  oil  is  extracted  by  l«^°Vv  j 
average  annual  quantity  of  tSs  oil  expJ'^ 
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torn  Madras  from  1847-48  to  1852-63  is 
bout  galls.  900,000  per  annum.  Of  this  by 
ir  the  largest  portion  is  sent  to  Great 
(ritaiu  and  France  ;  the  remainder  finds  its 
my  to  Arabia,  Maaritins,  Bombay  and  the 
ndiaii  French  Ports.  The  prices  of  this  oil 
nry  considerably  in  different  parts  of  Sou  th- 
ru India.  In  1854  the  max.  and  min.  were 
18.8  5-4  at  Jubbulpore,  and  lis.  1-12-9  at 
Ihow  per  inauiid.  The  average  of  twenty- 
ne  large  stations  in  the  Madra.*!  Presidency 
iving  Hs.  4-9-5  per  mauiid,  or  about  £41-2 
er  ton.  The  market-value  of  "  Coohin  oil" 
I  Loudon  (in  1855)  was  £46-10 — the  ave- 
ige  being  X46  to  48.  The  best  oil  is  that 
cporteil  from  Cochiiiy  and  the  neighboiir- 
ig  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  usually 
tclies  20s,  per  ton  more  than  the  Ceylon  or 
oromandel  coast  article.  In  Europe  it  is 
sed  for  the  candle  and  soap  raaimfacture,  for 
ibricating  machinery,  dec.  In  India,  for 
tfiking  soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cook- 
y,  lamps,  and  in  medicine. 
About  the  middle  of  ^his  century,  and  in  late 
^ara  in  Ceylon,  European  capital  and  skill 
ere  brought  to  bear  upon  this  produce  but 
itli  no  advantage  to  the  speculators.  The 
rdiuary  yield  of  a  good  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
i)  cocojinuts  yearly  ;  many  trees  on  European 
lids  produced  from  150  to  2()0  per  annum, 
ur  iho  European  marketthetrec  is  only  avail- 
)lea8  producing  cc»ir,  fibre,  and  rope  from  the 
iter  husk  of  the  fruit,  and  cocoariut  oil  from 
le  kernel  when  dried  in  the  Mun.  -^  The  total 
lipments  of  all  sorts  have  lately  been  about 
),000  to  40,000  cwts.  to  Europe,  and  20,000 
rts.  to  the  continent  of  India  and  colonies, 
iie  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  for  ship- 
eut  to  Europe  has  only  been  carried  on 
lice  the  year  1830,  although  hmg  previ- 
isly  made  by  the  uativea  for  their  own  use. 
iti  bullock  mill  employed  by  them  to  criit<h 
e  uut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest 
ake.  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  the 
^t  oOO  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  may 
>  seen  in  Davy's  Account  of  Ceylon.  The 
6t  ateum  oilmills  and  hydraulic  presses  were 
ected  by  the  Government  in  1829,  and  when 
itnd  to  work  well,  and  the  article  had  he- 
me known  and  valued  in  Great  Britain,  the 
tablishment  was  sold  to  private  parties, 
lis  oil  has  ever  since  assumed  an  important 
106  amongst  the  exports  of  Ceylon.  In 
'49,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  was 
2,457  gallons,  in  1850,  791,791  gallons, 
din  1851,  322,500  gallons.  The  imports 
cocoanut  oil  into  England  was  in  1853, 
4,196,  Gwt.,  most  of  which  was  the  produce 
India,  and  in  the  year  1850-51,  649,152 
lions  of  the  oil  were  exported  from  Mala- 
r  alone,  principally  to  the  Mauritius^Britain, 
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and  Bombay.  It  is  this  oil  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  Price's  patent  candles.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  becomes  solid  at  about  70""  Fahrenheit; 
it  is  one  of  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils,  and  consists 
of  solid  and  fluid  constituents :  the  latter  or 
bleine,  being  separated  by  pressure  from  the 
solid  parts,  called  0tearine,or  by  others  Coceiu, 
so  largely  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  the 
stearic  candles  by  Mr,  Wilson  of  Yauxhall. 
It  is  also  much  used  by  soap  and  pomatum 
manufacturers.  In  Borneo  the  only  oil  used 
by  the  women  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair 
is  that  freshly  expressed  from  the  coco^iuit : 
and  this  is  perfumed  by  allowing  the  flowers 
of  various  plants  to  remain  in  it.  (LotiCs 
Sarawak,  p.  145.)  The  native  oilmill  is  one  of 
the  iddeat  machines  in  the  world,  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the 
druggist,  the  form  being  worked  by  a  shaft,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  pair  of  bullocks  are 
attached.  The  cattle  travel  in  a  circle  of  about 
18  feet  diauieter,and  make  three  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  Half  a  hundred  weight 
of  copra,  as  the  dried  kernel  is  called,  is  a 
charge  for  a  full  sized  checkoe,  and  a  pair  of 
stout  well-fed  bullocks  will  get  through  four 
such  charges  iu  a  day ;  so  that  twenty  mills 
arc  required  to  get  through  two  tons  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  man  who  drives 
has  uHUully  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  taking  the 
oil,  which  is  got  out  of  the  mortar  by  dripping 
a  piece  of  rag  into  the  fluid  and  squeezing  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel.  It  is  not  the  purest  and 
brightest  of  liquids  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  cost  of  the  native  oilmill  with  serviceable 
bullocks,  is  rather  under  than  over  £20. 
The  wages  of  a  man  and  boy  to  each  mill  are 
fifteen  pence,  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  fed  luxu- 
riously, entail  a  daily  cost  of  one  shilling 
more.  There  are  no  other  expenses,  and  the 
totalamounts  to  £755. — J/.  B,  Jur,  Report. 
CaL  Rev.  No.  73.  Sept  1861,  p.  153.  Low's 
Sarawak^  p.  145. 

COCOANUT  TODD.Y.  The  cocoanut 
trees  of  vigorous  growth  send  forth  nine,  ten, 
and  even  twelve  clusters  of  buds  every 
year.  But  those  on  which  little  care  has 
been  bestowed,  and  which  are  consequently 
feeble,  produce  only  four  or  five  of  these 
spathes.  When  a  tree  has  thrown  out  a 
spathe  (called  in  Tamil  "  palai"),  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  extract  toddy,  about  a  month 
is  usually  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  flower 
buds  inside  the  spathe  to  become  sufiiciently 
juicy  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  toddy- 
drawer.  The  spathe,  at  that  time  elliptical  in 
form  and  pointed,  will  have  attained  a  length 
of  two  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about  two 
inches  in  the  thickest  part  The  sheath  of 
the  spathe  will  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  hard.  At  this  stage  the  nut 
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is  a  small,  round-looking  knob^  of  the  same 
colour    as  the    flowers,  pale  yellow,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  marble.     A  few  of    the 
Bpatkes  are  barren  of  nuts ;  some  of  them  con- 
tain two  or  three,  some  five  or  six,  and  others 
as  mway  as  ten  or  twenty.     When  a  month 
or  five  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  spathe  is 
considered  in  a  fit  state  tu  commence  opera- 
tions upon,  it  is  tightly  bound  round   with 
strips  of  young  leaves,  to  prevent  the  expan- 
sion of  the  sheath,  and  is  cut  transversely  at 
the  point,  bruised,   and  otherwise  carefully 
treated  from  day  to  day.     To  do  this  is  the 
business  of    the  **  Sanar**  or    toddy-drawer. 
A  "  Sanar,"   when  accoutred,   has,   first  in 
importance    among    his    appointments,    the 
"  Arivalpatty"  (lit.  knife  box)  made  from  the 
sheath  of  the  spathe,  and  bound  round  tight 
with    two    binders    of    rattan.     A   strongly 
plaited  rope  is    permanently  fastened  to  one 
side  of  the  "  arivalpetty."     Tiie  short  arm  of 
it    has    a  much    smaller  loop;  when  fast- 
ened round  the  waist,  the  longer  arm  is  pass- 
ed inside  the  small  loop  of  the  short   arm. 
Through  the  loop  of  the  long  arm  the  toddy- 
drawer  passes  the  end  of  his  waist  cloth,  and 
ties  it  into  a  knot.    Next   in  importance  is 
the  "  Erapetty,"  into  which  the  toddy-drawer 
empties    the    toddy   collected  in  the  pot  or 
**  chatty"  up  the  tree.     It  is  made  of  palmyra 
fibre  closely  plaited,  and  when  moistened,  is 
water-tight      Two  wooden  collar    shavings, 
about  two  inches  broad,  encircle  the  mouth 
of  the  eropetty,  one  inside  and  one  outside ; 
between  them  the  plaited  wicker-work  is  run 
up,  and  made  fast.     To  keep  the  **  eropetty'' 
in  its  bulged  bottle-like  form,  a  piece  of  rat- 
tan about  halfway  down  is  woven  in,  and  en- 
circles the  vessel-like  loop  of  a  barrel.     The 
**  eropetty"  hangs  suspended  over  the  loop  of 
a  barrel.     It  takes  nearly  a  year's  practice  to 
make  a  man  master  of  the  curious  mode  of 
climbing,  after  which  the  loftiest  trees  are 
ascended  iu  a  minute  with  surprisir.g  ease, 
and  with  perfect  security.  After  a  hard  morn- 
ing's work,  the  left  arm  always  aches  more 
than  the  other  limb,  showing  that  there  is 
more  strain  on  it  than  anywhere  elRC.     When 
an    accident    befals    a  toddy-drawer,    it    is 
usually  occasioned  by  his  left  hand  missing 
its  hold  on  the  tree  and  slipping  aside,  which 
brings  him    to  the    ground  instantly,  often 
with  fracture  or  injury  of  that  limb. 

When  the  spathe  is  a  month  or  a  month  and 
a  half  old,  the  toddy-drawer  begins  his  labours 
by  binding  the  sheath  to  prevent  its  expansion, 
after  which  he  cuts  about  an  inch  off  the 
end,  then  gently  hammers  the  flowers  which 
are  thereby  exposed.  Finally,  he  binds  up 
the  end  with  a  broad  strip  of  fibre  and  de- 
scends.   This  process  he  continues  morning 
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and  evening  for  fifteen    days,  a  tiiia  ib 
being  cut  away  ou  each  occauon.    Domi 
this  time,  also,    by  shaving  away  a  littU  i 
the  nnder  part  of  the  sheath,  be  tnJni  it  b 
bend   over.     It  is  probable  that  tbe  enc 
term  of  days  during  which  tbe  &)«ihe  undff- 
goes    this    initiatory  preparatioa  fiiia  a 
different  places,  and  depends  upon  surroond- 
ing    circnmstances.     Mr.  BertboM  Secmn, 
in  his  ^  Popular  I^istory  of  Palmi,"  nenUom 
five  or  six  days  as  sufficient.    Near  Midm 
a  toddy-drawer  gave  us  fifteen  daysjs  )h 
usual  time,  but  the  time  when  a&patbii 
ready  to  yield  toddy  will  be  easily  Wtu  U 
the    chattering  of   birds,  the  crovdiii^  d 
insects,  the   dropping  of  the  juioe,ai)(lotMr 
unmistakeable  signs.  When  ready,  tbe  m  i 
the  spathe  is  fixed  into  a  "  Kadave"  or  buD 
pot,  and  a  small  slip  of  leaf  is  pricked  ie^> 
the  fiowers  to  catch  the  ouzing  liquor,  v^t) 
convey  the  drops  without  wasting,  dear  ^* 
the  vessel.     When  the  spathe  be^oa  to  p.\ 
toddy,  he  ceases  to  hammer  it    It  will  ;:^ 
toddy  for  about  a  month,  during  wbieh  ture, 
every  morning  and  evening,  be  inotn)t&  ik 
tree,  empties  the  toddy  into  his  'eropatif. 
binds  the  spathe  an  inch  lower  dova,  tmna 
the  end   of  it  with  his  ^  palai  nu^/  ib^ 
shaves  a  little  away,  then  pricks  in  tb«  dip  ^X 
leaf,  and  ties  the  "  kudave"  on  again.  TWaan 
who  ascends  the  tree   is  generally  a  fiaid  »• 
vant,  receiving  about  Rs.7  a  nontb.  Hi 
will  attend  to  thirty  or  forty  trees.    Forty 
trees  yield  about  twelve  measana  (Main* 
of  juice,  seven  in  the  morning  and  fir«'' 
the  evening.     During  the  heat  of  tbe  dajt2f 
spathe    does  not  yield  so  freely  as  io  t^ 
night.    Twelve  measures  for  forty  tttn  « •■* 
tbe  rate  of  a  little  more  than  one-foonh  A  • 
measure  to  each  tree.     A  first-rate  tree  t- 
good  soil,  and  carefully  tended,  will  pwd""- 
onemeasure  during  thenigbttaDdtbree-ftfTV 
or  one-half  of  that  quantity  during  tkei' 
But  taking  one  tree  with  another,  a  qau)- 
of  a  measure  is  a  fair  average.    Sohi«  ur*^ 
under    favourable   circumstanoet,    oeat* 
yielding   at  this  rate  throngliout  tbe  j* 
others  only   for  six  montba    It  is  B^t  ('s 
dent,  however,  to  draw  all  yon  can  froa  t^ 
as  they  will  be  exhausted,  and  beeoatf  ^' 
ren.     Every  morning  and  evening,  ^b*-" 
Sanar  goes  to  draw  the  toddy,  a  aerfaat  ' 
some  one  connected  with  tbeownet  « "  *• 
tractor  for  the  trees  nsnally  aceompajii^j* 
with  a  chatty,  into  which  is  amptied  tbe  W 
from  the  **  eropatty."    Wbeo  all  tb*  tn" 
have  been  visited,   and  tbe  toddy  a 
into  the  chatty  or  *' culln-panii"  it  is 
away  to  the  basaar  rented  by  tbe  eost^ 
tor  from  Government  at  a  fi»i  pnc*.   *' 
Madras,  there  are  58  first-cto  i«ldyak<p 
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)  each  of  which  380  oocoa«nat  trees  are  al- 
)ttedr  the  contractor  paying  daily  Rupees 
-12-10  to  GoTemmentfor  each  auch  ahop. 
'here  are  63  seeoud-claa  toddy  ahops^  to 
loh  of  which  247  ooeoa-nat  trees  are  allotted 
ich  shop  yielding  daily  Rupees  2-2-10  to 
rOTernmentalso  205  third-dsss  shops.  There 
t  notbiog  Tery  peculiar  about  the  habit, 
utom,  or  dress  of  the  "  Sanars'*  to  separate 
lem  from  other  hindu  castes,  apart  from 
leir  occupation,  which^  being  exclusively 
lat  of  the  sale  and  mannfactnre  of  toddy, 
lay  be  said  to  distinguish  them.  Aroand 
ladras  the  danars  are  divided  into  two 
lasses,  the  higher  and  the  lower  ;  the  lat- 
irare  called  "  Pully  Sanar,"  and  permit  their 
idows  to  marry. — Dr.  (H^hom^  in  No.  23 
*dinburgh  New  P hilowphieal  J<mrnal,  New 
eriet,  Vol,  XIV.  No.  ii,  October  1861,  p. 
83. 

COCOS,  OR  EDDOES.  The  roc»t  of  Arum 
Kulentum.  The  labouring  popnlatinn  of 
tie  West  Indies  largely  depend  for  a  supply 
f  food  on  this  root  Jx>ng  droughts  may 
isappoint  the  hope  of  the  yam  crop,  storms 
ud  blight  may  destroy  the  plantain  walks, 
at  neither  dry  or  wet  weather  materiHily 
)jure  the  coco  ;  it  will  always  make 
ime  return*  and  will  yield  a  sufficiency 
ntil  a  supply  can  be  had  from  other  sources, 
be  laborer  in  the  West  Indies  alwnys  takes 
ire  to  put  in  a  good  plant  of  cocos  into  his 
rovision  ground  as  a  stand-by.  Previous  to 
leir  emancipatiou,  whole  families  of  negroes 
Ted  upon  the  produce  of  one  provision 
roand,  and  the  coco  formed  the  main  article 
f  their  support.  Where  the  soil  is  conge- 
ial  to  the  white  and  black  Bourbon  coco, 
le  labour  of  one  industrious  penion  once  a 
^rtnight  will  raise  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
)nsuu]pti(»n  of  a  family  of  six  or  seven  per- 
)DS.  The  coco  begins  to  bear  after  the  first 
ear,  and  with  common  care  and  cultivation 
le  same  plant  ought  to  give  annually  two  or 
iree  returns  for  several  years.  Another  spe- 
es,  the  Taro  (Arum  colocasia,  Colocasia  es- 
ilenta  and  macrorhizon),  is  an  important 
(culent  root  in  the  Polyneaian  islanda.  In 
le  dry  method  of  culture  practised  on  the 
lountains  of  Hawii,  the  roots  are  protected 
f  a  covering  of  fern  leaves.  The  cultiva- 
on  of  taro  is  hardly  a  process  of  roultipli. 
itioo,  for  the  orown  of  the  root  is  per* 
stually  replanted.  As  the  plant  endures  for 
aeries  of  years,  the  taberous  roots  serve  at 
ime  of  the  rocky  gronpa  aa  a  aecority 
^nst  famine.  It  is  also  extensively  cnl- 
vated  in  Madeira  and  Zaoaibar,  and  has 
^en  withatood  the  olimate  of  New  Zealand. 
;  ia  grown  also  in  Egypt;  Syria,  and  some 

the   adjacent    countries  for   its  esculent 
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roots.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  the  Deccan, 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  form  a 
substitute  for  spinach.  Farina  is  obtained 
from  the  root  of  ArumRumphii  in  Polynesia. 
— Simmondi,  p.  364. 

C0C0LE-DI-6INEPR0.  It.  Juniper 
berries. 

COCOON.    Eno. 

iDduDg  sutra.     Malat. 

The  covering  spun  by  the  silk-worm  and 
in  which  it  wraps  itself. 

COCOS  BU TYRACEA.    See  El»is. 

COCOS  DE  MER.  Fn.  The  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellarumpHlm,  found  exclusively  on  three  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Seychelles, — Praslin,  Curi- 
euse,  and  Round  island,  lying  nouth  of  the  equa- 
t«)r.  It  produces  the  huge  double  cocoanut,  for- 
merly supposed  of  such  wonderful  medical 
virtues  that  £150  was  given  for  a  single  nut. 
It  is  also  called  **  double  cocoanut,"  also 
^  Vaisselle  de  Tisle  Fraslin  double."  See 
Cocoaiiut,  Double,  Lodoicea.  Sea-cocoannt— 
Chambers*  Edin,  JL,  J ulff  1 852,  405. 

COCOS  IN  Die  A .     See  Elsois. 

COCOS.     Fr.  Sp.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCOS.  There  are  three  groups  of 
islands  known  by  this  name,  one  called  by 
Captain  Koss,  Keeling  ;  one  near  the  Great 
Andaman;  and  the  third  near  Hog  Island,  off 
the  west  coant  of  Sumatra. 

The  Cocoi,  in  lat.  3*  6'  N.  and  long.  95*30' 
E.,  on  tbe  west  const  of  Sumatra,  are  two 
small  islands  covered  with  trees. 

The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  south  of 
Java,  lie  in  two  dibtiuct  divisions  north  and 
south  of  each  other.  The  channel  between 
the  two  is  15  miles  broad,  the  northern 
diviaion  consists  of  one  ialand  only,  in  lat. 
1  ^49^' S.,  and  long.  96^51'  £.,  but  the 
islets  in  the  southern  one  are  numerous. 
The  Cocos  Islands,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
north-enst  point  of  the  great  Andaman,  are 
two  little  isles.  The  larger  of  them  is  six 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  the  smaller  two 
miles  and  a  half  longi  and  nearly  a  mile 
br<»ad-  They  are  sheltered  by  the  Andamana 
from  the  heavy  south-west  swell  of  the  Bay 
of  Bevgii-^^Seteetions/rovi  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  Itidia,  Borne  Department,  No* 
XXV,  p,  64.     Horsburgh. 

COCOS  NUGIFERA.  L.  Cocoannt tree. 

I  Palmaindioa  major, Avm.  |  Calappaa.    BumpK. 


Nardjil 

Karikel 

Kingbeaa 

Coeoiaoat  tree 

Narel-ka-jbar 

Teoga 

Kalapa 

Nur 


Arab. 

Narikela              Saks. 

fiaiio. 

Toembili             Bihgh. 

Cah. 

Pol-oawad             ,» 

Emo. 

HiNn. 

Kobbari-ohettu  Tbl. 

Halsal. 

Erra-bondala  ,,      ,» 

Malay. 

Tenkaia-obettu      ,, 

ft 

Onjju-narakadam   „ 

S 
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The 
Jouz-i-hindi.  Arab.Pxrs 
Narjil 


Narel 

Kokosnnten 

Cocoanut 

CocoB. 

Kokosnasse 

Nanil 

Naril 


nat. 

Cocchi. 

Nur 

Calapa 

Kalatnbir 

Nargil 

KokoB 

NarikeU 

Teni^ai 

Teiikaia 

The  palm  wine. 


9» 

DUK. 
DUT. 

Eno. 
Fr.  Sp, 
Gbr. 
Guz.  Hind. 


KargilU  Ar. 

Narilli  DuK. 

Cocoanut  toddy  Eno. 

Its  cabbage, 
Karil  ka  krute        Ar. 
Gocoauut  cabbage  Eno. 


Tennam  kallu. 
Tenkaia 


11 


Tennara  kurtii 
Tenkaia  gurtu 


Karil  ka  gur.        DuK. 
Jaggery  of  cocoa- 
nut  toddy  Eng. 


Its  sugar  or  jaggery, 


Tennam  vellam 
Tenkaia  bellam 


It. 
Malay. 

•t 

*f 
Pbhb. 
Rub. 
Sans. 
Tam. 
Tel. 

Tam. 

TSL. 


Tam. 
Tkl. 

Tam. 
Tel. 


Its  oil. 


Cobri 

Naril  ka  tel 
Cocoanut  oil 
Nur  minak 


Can. 

DUK. 

Eno. 
Malay 


Kalapa  minak 
Narikaylum 
Tengat  yeunai 
Taukaia  nuna 


Its  water  or  albumen. 


Yel  nir  ka  pani 
Cocoanut  water 


Coir 
Tennam  nar 


DuK. 
Eno. 


Yella^nir 
Yella-nlru 


Its  fibre. 

Hind.    I  Tenkua  nar 
Tau. 


Malay. 
Sans. 
Tam. 
Tel. 

Tam. 
Tel. 


Tel. 


The  cocoanut  palm  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  thdugh  it  is  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  East,  from  which  they 
received  ambasHJvdors.  The  first  allusion  to 
it,  however,  in  Ceylon,  is  in  A.  D.  11 53  in 
the  reign  of  king  Prakrama  I,  and  the  co- 
coanut is  said  by  tlie  hindus  to  have  been 
brought  by  Viswamitra  from  Ceylon  to 
India.  It  now  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Maldtve  and  Laccadive  islands,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  though  scarce  in  Ara- 
can,  whence  it  ascends  both  the  Burrampooter 
and  Ganges  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  fzrows  in  theNicobars.  in  most  of  theEastern 
Archipelago,  from  the  Sunda  to  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  in  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
ia  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical  parts  of 
the  New  World.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  flourishing 
in  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.  It  rises  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high, 
its  cylindrical  trunk,  crowned  with  numerous 
waving,  feathery,  leaves,  forming  an  elegant 
object  of  intertropical  scenery.  It  is  self  pro- 
pagating. Its  keel-shaped  nut,  protected 
from  the  salt  water  by  its  tough  and  thick 
though  light  covering,  sails  on  the  ocean  to 
barren  spots,  where  it  germinates  and  causes 
even  the  smallest  islets  to  become  covered 
with  clumps  of  the  cocoanut  palm.  The 
cylindrical  stems,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
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two  feet,  attain  an  elevation  of  fromttxtjii 
one  hundred  feet.  They  are  siiraoQiitod  bf 
numeruns  wavy  leaves,  called  fronds  byU>- 
tanists,  and  their  foot-stalka  are  often  aM 
branches  by  travellers.  The  laaves  are  gigc- 
tic  in  size — being  abont  2S0  feet  ia  lengl 
with  a  strong  tough  stalk,  which  fomt  (m 
midrib,  and  has  a  number  of  ntrrov  ui 
long  leaflets  ranged  along  the  two  aidea. 

It  is  a  tree  of  great  valae    to  the  peopU. 
The  wood  is    applied   to   various  pnrpoie^ 
such  as  rafters,  fences,  shears,  laths,  sklngle, 
chairs,  and  ladies*  work-boxes,    &c,botd!ii' 
ing  the-  period  of  its  most   abundant  betni)^ 
(considered  to  be  between  ten  and  thirty-lvc 
years  growth),   the  heart  wood  isof  »)»Ah 
and  spongy  a  nature,  that  it  is  then  merely 
used  for  fences,  water  pipes,  &c.     Its  vooj  i« 
also  used  for  reepers,  for  which  purpou  itii 
however,  inferior  to  the  palmyra,  though,  n 
Ceylon  and  on  the  western  coast,  hsni  r.i 
durable  rafters  are  procurable :  the  Cockn 
planks  are  prettily  striped  and  of  reasrbh^ 
size.       The   wood   is  strong   and  don^'^ 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  70  lbs.,  and   its  timW 
is  esteemed  to  last  for  20    to  50  jevi 
It  is  used  for  ridge  poles,  for  temporary  ^yif^ 
aqueducts,  <&c,  for  small  boats,  for  the  beuri. 
posts  and  rafters  of  houses,  for  spear  hsoilA 
paling,  and  walking  sticks  :  for  fam^b'xn, 
and   furniture  ;   for  boat's  frames,  hrid^ 
ramparts,  water  butts,  nondaits,  gnttenl'ii 
drums;  it  forms  one  of  the  porcnptne  wt  h 
of  commerce,  and  is  nsed   for  fancy  articlB 
afarinaceous  substance  is  contained  in  K* 
stem,    which   forms  a   good   snbstitBtefr 
sago.  Each  tree  prod  noes  an  tinally  from  5'>t' 
60  cocoanuts.     These  are  eochised  in  a  tlii » 
fibrous  husk,  from  which   the  cfvir  of  &'> 
merce  is  obtained  by  maceration  and  beitx: 
The  husk  is  employed  as  a   scmbbin^  Km 
and  polishing  brush  ;  it  is  ctmverted  into  ?r 
dage  of  various  kinds,  employed  for  tii«  r: 
ging  of   ships,   fishing    nets,    mattiiij^  r 
brushes  ;  and,  in  India*  in  its  loose  state,  it  r 
the  usual   material   with  which  mattrb^ 
pillows  and  sofas  are  stnffed.    Witlunt.! 
fibrous  husk,  is  the  shell,  which  is  rerr  ^  * 
tie,  though  its  structure  is  somewhat  (ib'5 
Cut  in  various  ways,  it  u  formed  into  a^ 
and  drinking  vessels,  into  pitchers,  fav 
and  lamps.    It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  p\- 
and  admits  of  being  tamed  in  an  tgifo> 
manner.     Those  shells  which  are  tolenblj  -r 
cular  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  ciz|«  c' 
vases,  the  feet  and  covers  being  made  o^v--' 
and  ivory.     Common  buttons  ars  abo  n 
of  the  cocoanut  shell,  and  are  ooofrW 
better  than  those  of  horn,  as  they  di>  not*  '-^' 
that  material,  absorb   the   mootoic,  •!  - 
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lauses  horn  buttons  to  swell  and  burst.    The 
ibell  forms  a  valuable  charcoal. 

Ill  its  young  and  green  state,  the  cocoa<> 
lut  contains  a  clear  albuminous  fluid,  with 
I  sweetish  taste  and  a  slight  degree  of 
^stringency,  which  makes  it  a  very  agreeable 
efreshing  beverage,  and  it  is  also  used  by 
loase  plasterers  as  an  ingredient  in  their  white 
rashes  made  of  pure  lime.  But,  sis  the  nut 
dvances  to  its  full  mntiirity,  the  fluid  dts- 
ppears,  and  the  hollow  is  filled  by  ihe 
Imond-like  dried  albumen  which  is  the 
erminating  organ.  This  pulp  or  keruel,when 
ouog,  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  spoon  : 
'ben  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
illed  copra,  which  forms  an  extensive  article 
f  commerce  throughout  the  south  and  east 
f  Atiia.  It  is  used  grated  in  currier,  or  its 
lilk  is  expressed  from  it  ;  and,  from  copra, 
valuable  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  employed 
I  anointing  the  body,  is  used  in  lamps,  is 
Tgely  converted  into  the  stearine  candles  of 
ngland,  and  formn  an  invaluable  substitute 
ir  cod  liver  oil.  The  refuse  oil  cake  "  Poo- 
ic"  forms  an  excellent  manure.  The  white 
id  solid  albumen  is  often  cut  into  orna- 
ents  of  flowers  and  fruits,  meant  to  represent 
16  garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction. 
bey  are  worn  by  Taujore  ladifS  at  particular 
stivals. 

The  very  young  or  heart  leaves  of  this 
dm  are  called  the  cabbage,  and  form  an 
cellent  Tegetable  either  cooked  or  dress* 
1  in  stews,  hashes  or  ragouts.  In  the 
locadive  islands,*the  heart  leaves  of  the 
ee,  just  before  they  unfold,  are  cut  out  and 
aited  into  mats  of  fine  quality  which  are 
ere  used  as  sails  for  the  smaller  boats  and 
B  much  esteemed  when  exported.  In  India, 
e  leaves  dried,  and  called  by  Europeans 
djans,  are  plaited  and  used  as  thatch,  and 
r  the  outer  and  inner  linings  of  walls  of 
•uses  :  the  leaves  are  also  made  into  mats, 
skets,  both  fancy  and  plain,  into  fans, 
mbs,  brooms,  screens,  buckets  and  lanterns, 
to  articles  of  dress,  and  into  leaf  books, 
rcbes  and  fuel.  The  foot  stilks  of  the 
inds  are  used  for  fences,  yokes,  shoulder 
les,  and  fishing  rods.  The  midribs  of  the 
vea  or  fronds  are  fibrous  but  brittle  and 
I  used  as  brooms.  The  roots  of  the  tree 
i  chewed  as  a  substitute  for  betel  nut. 
One  of  the  beverages  known  to  Europeans 
palm-wine  or  toddy  is  obtained  from  the 
wer  spathes.  Before  the  flowers  have  ex- 
aded,  the  spathes — and  these  are  them- 
vcs  astringent  and  used  medicinally — are 
d  with  the  young  leaves  and  then  cut 
nsverselj  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
iten  daily  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  8ap>  after 
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a  few  days,  exudes  into  a  calabash  or  earthen 
pot.  In  the  early  morning,  this  is  a  pleasant, 
refreshing  drink,  but  it  ferments  towards 
night  and  becomes  an  intoxicating  fluid, 
which  is  largely  drank  and  is  used  as  a 
ferment.  It  is  to  a  great  exent  artificially 
brought  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
)  tations,  and,  in  the  former  state,  an  alcoholic 
spirit  is  distilled  from  it,  which  forms  one 
of  the  arracks  of  commercts;  one  hundred 
gallons  of  toddy  produce,  it  is  said,  by 
distillation,  twenty-five  gallons  of  arrack : 
eight  gallons  of  sweet  toddy  boiled  over  a 
slow  fire,  yield  two  gallonn  of  a  luscious 
syrup,  from  which,  by  further  boiling,  a 
coarue  brown  sugar  is  produced,  known  in 
commerce  as  jaggery.  The  net-like  substance 
Peynadi,  Tamul,  *'  Jalla  Mitto,"  Hind.,  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  wheu  very  young, 
is  delicate,  beautifully  white,  and  transpa- 
rent ;  but  when  it  attains  maturity,  becomes 
coarse  and  tough,  and  changes  to  a  brown 
colour.  Portions  of  these  are  everywhere 
used  as  strainers  and  sieves,  for  straining 
fluids,  sifting  arrowroot,  &c.,  and  the  Tahitian 
fisherman  convert  it  into  a  garment  when 
fishing. 

The  flowers  contain  a  powerfully  astringent 
property,  used  medicinally,  and  it  is  from  the 
flower  and  spathes,  before  the  flower  has 
expanded,  that  the  toddy  or  palm-wine  of 
this  tree  is  obtained.  The  Tahitians  extract 
a  gummy  substance,  called  Pia-Pia,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  may  perhaps  enable 
an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this 
palm  by  furnishing  the  following  statement 
of  the  exports  and  imports  from  and  into 
India  of  the  products  of  the  cocoanut  palm, 
during  the  year  1850-51. 


Exports  from 

Cocoa- 
nuts. 

Ra. 

BheUs 
Bb. 

Ker- 
nel*. 

Rb. 

431,006 
•  •••• 

ou. 

Rb. 

Coir  and 

Coir 

Rope.' 

R.1. 

jane. 
Rs. 

CalcutU. 
MadrM. 
Bombajr. 

«  •  •  • 

10,140 
.  • .  • 

.  •  ■  ■ 

6,891 
144,953 

18.009 

346,855 

6.706 

270,566 

. .  • . 

10,140 

431.00S 

144,953 

Imports  into  i 

CMcutte. 
MadrM. 
Bombajr. 

149,046 
975^343 

5,970 

•  •    •  • 

176,S9S 

•  •  •  « 

o89,733 

3S1 
7M17 
76,648 

56,543 
•  • .  • 
175,393 

•  *  • 
3,090 

534.889 

5,970 

866,120 

331,984 

3,990 

A  western  poet,  writing  of  the  coooannt, 
has  justly  said — 

*  •  •  •  the  IndJan'e  nut,  alone, - 
Ic  clothinff,  meat  and  treneher,  drink  and  can- 
Boat,  oable,  sail  and  needle,  all  in  one.* 

In  Malabar  and  Ceylon  every  available 
spot  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze  is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cocoanut  Along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Madras  provinces,  the  wavy  downs  near  the 
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sea-borders,  which  have  hltherio  prodaced  thetasteof  theChiiieae.IiidaeditiaoiMoi4u 


only  a  shunted  and  worthless  crop  of  grass, 
are  being  everywhere  levelled,  broken  up  and 
manured,  so  as  to  form  the  beds  of  future 
plantations.  Cocoanut  trees  have  great 
enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  beetles.  One  of 
these  is  a  large  Curculio  (Rhynchophorus 
Sach)  called  the  red  beetle,  nearly  as  big  as 
the  Stag-beetle  of  Britain ;  the  other  is  the 
Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  its  project- 
ing horn.  The  red  beetle  is  so  called  from 
the  red  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  its  breast. 
Its  attacks  are  said  to  be  on  the  nut,  but 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  are  on  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  palm  stem.  When  so 
injured,  the  bud  dies,  and  the  crown  of  the 
leaves  falling  off,  leave  the  cocoanut  tree  a 
mere  bare  stem.  The  same  result  occurs  to 
other  palms,  the  palmyra,  the  betel,  in  which 
the  top  bud,  or  cabbage  as  it  is  called,  is 
destroyed. — Gollingwood.  Sinmonds  Com- 
meroial  Products,  RoyWt  Fibrous  Plants. 
Madras  Exk.  Jury  Reports.  Seeman  on  Paims. 
Avnslie*s  Materia  Medica,  Madras  Lit,  Soc. 
Journ.  English  Cyelopcedia,  Elliots  Flora 
Andhriea,  Gal.  Review.  Malcolrn's  Tiwiels 
in  South  Eastern  Asia^  VL  p.  176. 

COCOTIER  DE  MALDIVES.  Fb.  Sea- 
cocoanut  of  Seychelles.  Lodoicea  Seychella- 
rnm. 

COCOYA,  Malata.  Sleeping  mats  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
Wall.  ii.  29. 

COCUM  OIL,  or  butter,  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  mangosteen  (Gar- 
cinia  purpurea)  and  used  in  various  parts  of 
India  to  adulterate  ghee  or  butter.  It  is  said  to 
be  exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  bear's  grease  in  the  manufacture 
of  pomatum.  It  is  a  white,  or  pale  greenish 
yellow,  solid  oil,  brittle  or  rather  fiiable, 
having  a  faint  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melt- 
ing at  about  95  degrees,  and  when  cooled,  after 
fusion,,  remaining  liquid  to  75  degrees — Sim- 
monds. 


most  favorite,  as  well  as  generallj  wed  in- 
cles  of  food,  and  they  eyea  fiTereame  their  pi> 
judice  or  indifference  for  whatever  iifoci^i, 

on  the  occasion .  of  salted  ood  being  Ii'a- 
duced  for  two  or  three  years  in  English  &hv^ 
the  somewhat  decayed  condition  in  wiucb .: 
reached  China  being  said  to  have  bae&  uy 
thing  but  a  drawback.  This  species  of  cn^s 
besides  its  disagreeable  nature  and  tbe  ujioi- 
ous  effect  which  it  might  have  on  sooie  d^ 
cate  articles  of  shipment^  wan  found  darx^ 
the  voyage  to  breed  a  peNSuliar  insect,  vtua 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  boced  tnw 
the  planks  and  timbers  of  a  ship,  was  one&- 
dered  as  dangerous,  and  aceurdingly  tbe  n- 
port  was  greatly  discontinued. — i/cCsMi 
GommercicU  Dictionary,  p,  302.  Jforrtf», 
Compendious  Summary, 

CODAGAPALA.     Mau    Cocnewbiri. 

Wrightia  antidysenterica. 

CODDA-PANNA— f  Corypba. 

CODILLA  OR  TOW.  The  short  fibf«  •' 
hemp  or  flax.  Separated  or  picked  oot  j 
cleaning.  The  quantity  of  flax  asdttv  r 
Codilla  of  hemp  and  flax  imported  into  Graf 
Britain  increased  from  13,686  toua  in  1801  v< 
95,123  tons  io  iSSS.—Royie.     Fauibm 

CODIPASSAELI  KEERAY.  Tam.  & 
sella  alba. 

CODLiEUM  CHBYSOSTICTOy.  Sr-. 
Croton  variegatum,  variegated  croton.  a&bu: 
with  handsome  variegated  leaves. — Masc*. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  ThiaoUu  piepmi^ 
Europe  and  America  from  the  liver  dxa 
cod»  aud  is  largely  employed  medidBailj  c 
chest  affections  and  in  wasting.  See  ¥uk  hnr 
Oil,  also  Oil. 

GODO.    Hind.    Paspalura  inmrntaaac- 
Kctn,  A  small  grain^  aown  early  dfinii|:  v 
rainy  season.This  grain  freqiumtly  hasineBriii 
iug  properties,  when  madeTiito  breed.   S-.*: 
Codois  known  by  the  name  of  M ntooBa^  fr  s 
Mutt,  drunk,  intoxicated.      Inappecra&ar 
resembles  ordinary  Codo.     It  is  sawn  ad  ' 
dinary  Codo,  and  comes  np  as  Malovna,  -• 
only  in  those  fields  on  which  Code  bas  h^ 
previously  grown,  and  even  in  sneh  osa.  c  7 
perhaps     in     one     instance    oot    of  v 
These  curious  properties  of  Codo  kav*  x 
vested  it  with  a  degree  of  njMUtf  is  ^ 

In  China,  the  consumption   of  salted  pro-   «y«8  «^  **"«  »**^!~  ?}  ^"^  ^  " 
visions  is  very' general,   and  also,  in  conse-   ^  even    worship  it  as  a  god,   tti 
quence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  both  sea   ^^^^"^  rajpoota  of   Ghawepwan 
and  river  fish  which  are  caught,  and  the  rapid-   P»y  worship  to  this  divuu^.   TbtJ 
ly  putrescent  nature  of  that  species  of  pro-   cultivate  or  eat  Codo  ; 
vision,  a  considerable  portion  is  cured  with  salt  **  J^eha  violare  at  fnngeii  aom. 

and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  haut  gout  which  ac-   and  the  reason   assigned  is  tba^  v'^  ^' 
companies  it  being  rather  a  recommendation  to  |  der  the  influence  of  Mntoiiiia»  thtf 
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COD.    E: 

NO. 

Eabliau 

Daw. 

Bakalan 

GiR. 

Bakelaii 

>i 

Bnocala 

It. 

Skrel  torak 

>t 

Baccalare 

yf 

Kabeljauuw 

DUT. 

Gad  OS 

Lat. 

Baukaelja 

»» 

Bacalhao 

Port. 

Morue 

Fb. 

Bacalao 

Sp. 

Cabillaud 

tt 

Bakelau 

8w. 

Kabljau 

Qaa. 

Eabeljo 

» 

COEL. 


CCELOPS. 


on  by  some  of  the  neighbonring  tribes, 
d  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  once 
tensive  possessious.  '*  Kisaree''  (lathy rus 
iviis)  is  another  grain  which  is  found  to 
ve  injurious  properties. — Elliot. 
COELAGOERYP,   a  race  in  Cochin  who 


Ale  of  England,  which  the  labourers  leave 
their  work  to  partake  of«  when  the  first 
cuckoo's  note  is  heard.  There  is  also  the 
vulgar  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have 
no  money  iu  your  pocket  when  the  first 
cuckoo  of  the  season  is  heard,  and  the  amor- 


ke  bows,  arrows,  shields  and  other  weapons.  {  ouh    Hobnelia  tells  us,   that  in    love  omens 
le  Canuiargoeryp  are  a  race  whose  vocation    ''        -    •  •'      «•      •  mf-. 

to  teach  the  art  of  fencing  and  the  use  of 
apons  ;  the  Coelady  are  trumpeters. 
CCECILIIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
ler  Batrachia  apoda,  family  contuins  two 
sera,  Ckeciiia  ozyura,  D.  et.  B.,  which 
found  iu  Malabar,  and   the  genua  Epicrium 

which  E.  glutinosum,  finn.,  is  ftmnd  in 
ylon,  and  E.  monochroum,  Bleeker,  in 
gu.  These  very  singular  reptiles  were  firKt 
roduced  to  the  nt>tic<)  of  European  natu- 
ists  ill  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by 
nnaeus,  who  gave  to  the  Ceylon  species 
)  name  Coecilia  glutinosa.     This  is  an  inch 

diameter  and   nearly  two  feet  in  length. 

eyes  are  so  small  and  imbedded  as   to  be 


distinguishable  to  ordinary  ob8erverR,  who   angustifolia. 


its  note  in  equally  efficacious. — Elliot 
.  CCELUS.     See  Kama. 

COENTRO.     Port.     Coriander  seed. 

COEPANO.  A  Dutch  Settlement  in  the 
Island  of  Timor. 

CCELEBOGYNE.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Orchiaceas.  The 
most  ^'ffudy  of  the  plants  of  Borneo  are  per- 
haps the  various  species  of  Coelogyne,  called 
collectively  by  the  natives  the  '  bu-nga  ka- 
sih-an,'  or  the  flowers  of  mercy  ;  their  white 
and  orange  coloured  flowers  are  exceedingly 
delicate  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  all  highly 
fragrant  Voigt  enumerates  about  twenty 
apecies,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepaul, 
the  Khasaya  hills  and  China,  namely-— 


lieve  the  reptile  to  be  blind.  Like  snails,  eels, 

(1  some  salamanders,   it  secretes  a  viscous 

id  from  minute  (tores  in  its  skin.    The  skin 

furrowed  into  360  circular  folds,  in  which 

3  imbedded  minute   acales.     The  head   is 

erubly  distinct,  with  a  double  row  of  fine 

rved     teeth    for   seizing  the    insects   and 

irms  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  live. — Sir 

F.  Tennent,  p,  318.     See  Batrachia. 

COEL.     Hind.     A  bird  of  the  class  Aves, 

the  family  Ouculidas,  Order  iii.  Inseasores. 

is  the  Eudynarays,  or  Cuculus  orientalis, 

1  inhabits  Ceylon,  India,  Malay   countriea 

i  China,  and  is  called  Co^l,  Hindi.  *'Kokil," 

NO."     •*  Chule,"     Malay,  and    "  Cowde- 

a,"  SiNOH,     all   of  which    are    obtained 

tn    its    ordinary   call,    which   closely    re- 

iblea  the  word  *'  koil."     Like  Jhe  cuckoo 

liliirope,  this  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger  of 

ing,  and  its  call,  though  shrill  end   dis- 

36uble»  is  associated  with  all  the  joys  and 

>urs  of  husbandry  of  that  season,  and  is 

•ted  in    the  rhymes   and   proverbs  of  the 

pie.    Thus  "  Coel  bolee,  Sebundee  dolee," 

cry  of  the  coel   is  the   grief  of  the  se- 

dy  aoldier,  meaning  that  the  disbanding 

be  armed  men  gathered   together  for  col- 

bn  of  revenue  depends  on  the  coers  note. 

IDdee  being  a  corruption  of  Sipah  Hindee, 

Istinction    to  Moghul   or  foreign   troops 

were  always  kept  up.     The  coel  indeed 

pies  much  the  same  place  in   India  that 

cuckoo  does  in  Europe.    The  European 

BB,  even,  ore  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 

I  Cuculus.     Pliny  says   that  the   vine- 

^rs  deferred   cutting  their  vines  till  the 

Ipo  begin  to  sing.    There  is  the  Cuckoo- 
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barbata. 

cristata. 

decora. 

elata. 

fimbriata. 

flavida. 


ov'aiig. 

prascoz. 

procera. 

prolifera. 

rigida. 

undulata. 

wallichiana. 


gardneriana. 

interrupta. 

longioaulis. 

maculata. 

media. 

nitida. 
i  ocellata. 

CCELOPS.  A  genus  of  the  Mammalia, 
of  the  sub-family  llhinolophinaa,  of  the  sub- 
order Cheiroptera  or  bats  :  the  families,  sub- 
families, with  the  genera  and  numbers  of  spe- 
cies, are  as  under  : — 

Sub-order— CheirnpuTa.    Bata. 
Fam. — PteropopidiB.     Frugivoroua  Bats. 
3  Qen. — Pteroput,  4  8p. 
„  Cynoptenis,  2  sp. 

„  MacrogloaMut,  1  sp. 

Fam. — Vampyrida),     Vampyre  bata. 
Sub.-Fam.  —  KlegaderroatiosB. 
1  Qen.— Megftderma,  4  sp. 
Sub.  •  Kam. — RhinolophioBB. 
5  Qeu.— Rhindlopbua,  11  ip. 
„  Coolops,  1  ap. 

„  Rhinopoma,  1  ip. 

,,  Nycteria,  1  ap. 

Fani. — NoctilionidflB. 
Sub.  -Fam.  — Tapbozoinas. 

\  Geo. — Tapbozoua,  3  ap. 
Sub.  -Fam. — Noctilonina. 
1  Gen. — Nyctioonus,  1  ap. 
Fam.  ~ye8i)6rtilionidn. 
Sub.-Fam.  —Scot  >philio» 
3  Qeo. — Scotophilue,  d  >p. 
,,  Noctulioia,  1  ip. 

„  Kycticcjttt,  S  ap. 

Sub.-Fam. — Vespertilionioao. 
8  Qeu. — Lasiurus,  1  ap. 
Murina,  2  ap. 
KariToola,  4  sp. 
VeapertiUo,  5  ap. 
Hyotia,  6  ap. 
Plecotua,  2  ap. 
fiarbaateUna,  3  ip. 
Nyct-onilua,  1  ap. 
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COFFEA  ARABICA. 


COFFEE  PLANTING. 


COFFEA,  a  genus  of  plante  belonging  to  the       COFFEA  M AURITIANA.  Lam. 
natural  order  Cinchonaceas.  There  are  several  I C.  Arabica,  p.  WilUe.     I  C.  8jlT««trii,     ITJJt 
species,  viz.  0.  Arabica,  of  Arabia,  from  which    C.  myrtifolia,    Roxb.        |  Cafe'Manon,   ft. 


it  has  been  introduced  into  uiany  countries ; 
C.  bengalensis,  the  Bun-kava  or  wild  coffee, 
which  grows  in  Assam,  Nepau],  knd  the 
Khasftya  hills  :  C.  eiliptica,  Thwaites,  a  small 
tree  of  Ceylon,  growing  to  10  or  12  feet 
high  in  the  Hinidoon  Corle,  C  guianensis, 
Aubl.  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  C.  Mauritiana, 
Lam.  of  Bourbon,  C.  Mexicana,  D,  C.  and  C 
obovata  of  Mexico  :  and  C*  tetrandra  of  the 
Khassya  mountains,  also  Wight  describes 
Coffea  alpestris,  Grumelioides,  and  Wightiana. 
—  Voigt  392,3.     Wight  Icones. 

COFFEA  ARABICA.  Linn.  Coffee. 
Eahwa,  Ar.  Hind.Pkrs.    Koffe,  Koffebohuen,  Gbr. 

Kawa,  Coffi,    Guz.  Hind* 


Malay.  Halxal,  Po 

LIBH. 

Ar. 

BXNO. 

of  Bombay. 


Bun, 

Kava, 

Booad 

Kappee  >« 

Ea-hpi,  BcraM. 

Kaffe,  Kaffebonner,  Dan. 

Koflfy,  Koffibaneu,    Dut. 

£leave,  Egypt. 


Catfee, 

Kopi, 

Gaffe, 

Kofe, 

Oopi-cotta, 

Gafe, 

Gapi, 

Khavey, 

Ghaube, 


It. 
Malay. 
Port. 
Bus. 

SlNQH. 

Fr.  Sp. 

Tam.Tel. 

Turk. 


A  plant  of  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon.— Kat 
COFFEE  PLANTING,  as  a  branch  of  *r. 
cultural  industry,   has  only  been  btr*iu*i 
info  India  in  comparatively  recent  times^  b/ 
it  has  attracted  many  persona,  and  in  Ceylo. 
ill  the  south  of  India,  in  Cooi^  and  Wynui 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  hilU,MHi  ». 
the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  expenditure  ii>  f -rsr 
ing  coffee  estates,  may  have  anounted,  Q|^t. 
1870,  to  about  twelve  millions  sterlmg.  i 
portion  of  that  amount  was  whoDy  lost ;  « 
another  portion  the  returns  have  been  ucrt- 
muuerative.     There  have   been  larg*  tin 
made  by   land  speculations,  and  aeveni* 
tales   have   paid  a  handsome  iuterttt,  b: 
both    in   Ceylon   and  Southern    India,  ii» 
losses  have  been   considerable,  often  ruiccj 
In  the  Netherlands  India,  the  coffee  yhr^r.; 
has  been  a  government   monopoly,  and  Uirr; 
has  been  a  very  large   exportation  of  o.ia 
fnim  Java  and  the  Celebes,  bnt  the  n:.« 
recent  information   is  to  the  effect  thit  \:i 
monopoly  is  nut,  or  is  but  little,  remmien*u^f 
The  native   country  of  the  useful  plant,  la 
Coffea  Arabica,  seems  to  have  been  tbebn.i 


The  Coffee  tree  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  mountain  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cuff  a 

to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  whence,  about  the   ,  *  •      u       v 

fifteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Arabia;  lands  of  Abyssinia.  Col.  Playf air  tells  ai  ^v 
into  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1718,  andlAbdel  Kadir  Mahomed  el  ^»"^''*'f  "^ 
Batavia  in  1723,and  subsequently  into  the  West  I  Hanbali,  who  wrote  in  Egypt  alwiitijU. 
Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  :  1587,  relates  that  in  the  middle  of  the  U. 
plants  which  have  been  distributed  by  man.  Its 'century,  Jemal  ed  din  Abu  Abdoll*  Ja 
large,  pure  white,  sweet  scented  flowers  appear  homed  bin  Saeed  ed  Dubani  was  kadi  of  ia:, 
in  March,  April  and   May.  and  it  fruits  in  '  and  having  occasion  to  vuit  Abjssitii. -• 


November,  December  and  January.  Its  fruit, 
known  as  the  coffee  berry,  contains  an  active 
principle  called  caffeine,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  theine,  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  roasted  berries  or  an  infusion 
of  the  berries  is  a  well  known  article  of  diet. 
At   present,  decoctions   or   infusions  of  cof 


found  his  countrymen  there  drinking  06?, 
and  on  his  return  to  Aden  intnniactJ  .'. 
whence  it  passed  into  Arabia  generally.  «* 
into  Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  She  ib  i 
Shaduli  ibn  Omar  settled  near  tbe  •**»•*  • 
A.  D.  1630,  on  the  plain  now  occupied  f; 
the  town  of   Mocha,  and  his  reputation  d.-t  ^ 


fee,  tea,  cocoa,  matao,  Paraguay  tea,  guarana  people  around  him  till  a  village  was  u-nr^ 
-    -    ■  He  greotly  recommended  the  useof  cc1!e«.»  • 

he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  i*tnw»  **-• 
of  Mocha,  the  people  having,  on  his  de?-- 
erected  over  him  an  elegant  tomb.    In  •• 


and  kola  nuts,  constitute  the  beverages 
of  the  European^  American,  Asiatic  and 
African   peoples.    These  have   been   selected 

by  an  unerring  instinct  which   has  divined  ^. o 

in  each  plant  the  remarkable  alkaloid  theine.  I  rard's  Treatises  (p.  64)  Tavemier  aaos    ^ 
Different  in  botanical   characters,   varied  in  1  quoted    as   remarking    that  "  y°^*1^' 
genera,  not  very  unlike  in  flavour,  they  all '  neither  in    Persia    nor  in  India,  wiict 


contain  this  valuable  active  principle.  The 
theine  in  dried  kola  nuts  is  about  2  per  cent., 
coffee  has  0*5  to  2  0  per  cent ,  and  tea  from 
0*5  to  3*5  parts  in  100.  The  coffee  beriy 
consists  almost  wholly  of  albumen,  which 
surrounds  the  small  embryo  of  the  seed, 
coffee  in  infusion  or  decoction  is  a  stimulant. 
Coffiea  Arabica  thrives  plentifully  in  the 
Dutch  Archipelago  ;  at  Minahassa  were  nearly 
six  millions  of  trees,  each  tree  producing  an- 
nually a  pound.  McCulioch  ;  fVaring ;  Royle  ; 
Birdwood;  Voigt,     Joum,     Ind,  Arch, 
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is  in   no  request ;   but  the  HoUanderi  :•  ■ 
a  great    trade  in   it,   transporting  it  ;  - 
Ormus  into  Persia,  as    far  as  Ci«*^  */ 
tary,    from    Balfara  into  Chaldca.  A-*- 
Mesopotemia,    and    the  other  prun^^^ 
Turkey.     It  was  first  found  out  by  »  H««*  ■ 
whose  name  was  Sheck-siadeli.  abouty  twA 
years  ago,before  which  time  it  ▼«  ^^^^^  • 
of  in  any  author  either  ancient  «*  "'"^^ 
From  that  time  small  quantities  m«^^ 
grown  in  Ceylon  and  India,  for  •  'f^  g^/ . 
local  consumption,  but  it  is  ^0^^ 
C  290 
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ins  where  the  ftir  is  mild.     The  co£Fee   is 
itieraliy  grown  half  way  up  on  their  slopes. 


at  the  world  generally  are  indebted  for  its!  July,    when    it  falls  in  abundance.    A  few 
eat  extension  in  India.  farmers  defer  sowing  till   this   period,  bat  it 

Cultivation  in  Arabia. — In  Arabia  Foliz,  the  is  unusual,  when  they  expect  rain  in  June. 
iltare  is  priocipally  carried  on  in  the  king-  The  coffee  plant  is  mostly  found  growing  near 
)m  of  Yemen,  towards  the  cantons  of  Aden  the  sides  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  other 
id  &focha.  Although  these  countries  are  sheltered  situations,  the  soil  on  which  has 
iry  hot  in  the  plains,  they  possess  moiin-  been  gradually  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  being  that  which  forms  its 
source  of  support.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
hen  cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds,  it  is  |  decomprisitionof  aspeciesof  cIaystone(8lightIy 
ways  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shel-  j  porphyritic),  which  is  found  irregularly  dis- 
r  it  from  the  torrid  sun,  and  prevent  its  '  posed  in  company  with  a  few  pieces  of  trap* 
jit  frum  withering  before  tlieii*  maturity*  |  rocks,  amongst  which,  on  approaching  Sana 
le  harvest  is  gathered  at  three  periods  ;  t!ie  \  from  the  southward,  basalt  is  found  to  pre- 
}8t  considerable  occurs  in  May,  when  the  '  ponderate.  The  clay-stone  is  only  found  in 
ipcrs  begin  by  spreading  cloths  under  the  {  the  more  elevated  districts,  but  the  debris 
its,  then  shaking  the  branches  strongly,  so  |  finds  a  ready  way  into  the  lower  country  by 
to  make  the  fruit  drop,  which  they  collect }  the  numerous    and  steep    gorges  which    are 


d  expose  upon  mats  to  dry.  They  then 
93  over  the  dried  berries  a  heavy  roller,  to 
eak  the  envelopes,    which    are    afterwards 


Ml  t  ions  that 

camel  load  ia  about  40O  lbs  =  25  frazia  or  bales. 

G.C.GommaM(»ea 
41 


conspicuous  in  every  direction.  As  it  is  thrown 
up  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  it  is  carefully 
protected  by  means  of  stone  walls,  so  as 
nnowed  away  with  a  fan.  The  interior^  to  present  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of 
an  is  again  dried  before  being  laid  up  in  t  terraces.  Hie  plant  requires  a  moist  soil, 
)re.  Tbe  principal  coffee  districts  are  Hen-  (  though  much  rain  does  not  appear  necessary. 
sia,  Tarzia,  Oudein,  Aneizah,  Bazil,  and  It  is  always  found  in  greater  luxuriance  at 
eestif.  The  nearest  coffee  plantations  are  places  where  there  is  no  spring.  The  tree  at 
ree-and-a-half  days  journey  (about  80  miles)  ^  times  looks  languid,  and  half  withered  ;  an 
>m  Aden.  Captain  S.  6.  Haines,  Indian  [  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  root  of  the 
ivy,    formerly    political    agent  at   Aden,  i  plant  seems  necessary  for  the  full  growth  and 

perfection  of  its  bean.  Mr.  Palgrave  says  the 
best  coffee  is  that  of  Yemen  exported  from 
Mocha,  but  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen  consume 
f  rds  of  it,  and  the  other  third  finds  its  way 
to  Europe  to  tte  west  of  Constantinople 
and  is  used  by  Turks  and  Armenians.  The 
rounded,  half  transparent,  greenish  brown 
berries  are  the  best.  It  is  also  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  Hejaz  and  Kaseem  in  Shi-' 
mer.  The  Abyssinian  cofiee  berry  also  excel- 
lent is  inferior  in  qualities  to  that  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  larger.  The  Indian  berry  ranks  next 
In  Arabia,  the  picked  berries  are  roasted 
in  a  ladle  until  they  crackle,  redden  and 
smoke  a  little,  and  are  carefully  withdrawn 
from  the  heat  long  before  they  are  black  or 
charred,  and  are  then  put  to  cool  on  a  glass 
platter.  They  are  then  bruised  (not  powdered) 
in  mortars,  poured  into  hot  water,  and  boiled 


25 

20 
40 

45 


The  price  of  ditto  inland       31 

\  Mocha  duty  to  Dewla  uncertain. 
'Uke  fee  one  butaba  on  each  frazia, 
tVt!t^hing  and  clerk's    fee     

•  AvIkluE      ■•«        ••*        ••*       •••  ••        ••• 

/amel  hire  to  tbe    coaat     12 

)o«t  from  Sana  to  Mocha     44 

ffee  is  brought  into  the  Sana  market  in  De- 
nber  and  January  frum  the  surrounding 
tricts.     The  varieties  are — 

.  Sherzee  beat  —price  1  G.C.  f raala  25  butaba. 

I  Ouceaime. 

'   Muttanee. 

.  Sharrazee. 

.  Hubbal  from  Aniaa. 

.  Sheri8«ee  from  ditto — price  per  frazia  (  QC.  1 5B 


far^t^i.^A  fii  7  If  ?  ^''^  ?^?  I  ge»tly  »"<i  not  >«ng.  »"  t^e  time  stirring 
LlZCtt  '  i  /•*':^.**"'^.f  with  a  stick,  add  when  boiling  a  few  faro- 
U»mpto  have    been  made    to  introduce  tbe   ^^^^  ^^^   u  Hey)."  and  a  little  saffron 

and  cloves*     The  liquor  is  then  strained. 

Ceylon. — When  Ceylon  became  a  British 
possession,  it  was  considered  as  valuable  only 
for  its  pearls  and  spice  ;  at  the  present  time, 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  island  haa  ceased  to 
be  productive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon 
has  sunk  into  an  almost  profitless  speculation. 
Coffee  is  now  the  great  staple  of  this  island, 
and  deservedly  ranks  first  on  account  of  the 
money  value  of  the  yearly  exports,   not  kas 
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ub  in  the  garden  of  the  Imaum  at  S^na, 
without  success,  ascribed  to  cold.  Eesher 
3ore  prized  at  Sana ;  best  is  Anissea,  and 
old  at  a  higher  price  than  other  coffee, 
lely,  g.  c.  12  per  100  lbs. ;  inferior,  at 
n  4,  o,  and  6.  Rain  falls  in  Sana  three 
es  in  Uie  year.  Ist  In  January,  in  small 
ntities.  2nd.  Beginning  of  June,  when 
ills  for  eight  or  ten  days.  By  this  time 
seed  is  sown,  and  the  cultivators  look  for- 
d  to  the    season    with  anxiety.     3rde   In 
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than  the  great  number  of  persons,  both  Euro- 
peans and  nativeSyto  whom  it  afiords  a  regular 
employment  The  yearly  crops  in  1 852  amoun- 
ted to  3O0jO0O  cwts.  The  co£Fee  tree  was  in- 
troduced into   Ceylon  by  the   Arabs  before 
the  anival  of  the  Portuguese,   but  the  Sin- 
ghalese  only  employed  its  tender  leaves  for 
their  curries,  and  its  delicate  jismitie-like 
flowers  for    ornamenting  their  temples  and 
shrines.     The  Dutch  carried  the  coffee  tree  to 
Batavia   in   1690,  and  about  the  same  time 
they  began  its  cultivation    in  Ceylon,  but 
again  oeased  in  1739.     Its  culture,  however, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted   by  the  people, 
and  after  the  British  occupation,  the  mahume- 
dans  collected  it  in  the  villages,  and  brought 
it  to  Galle  and  Colomboi  to  be  bartered  for 
cutlery,  cotton  and  trinkets.     It  was  exten- 
sively diffused  over  the  country  by  the  agency 
ofbirdsand  jackalls.  In  1821,  its  cultivation 
may  be  said  to  have   partially  commenced, 
and  in  1 836,  it  had  become  widely  extended 
through  the  Kandyan  provinces.     In  1839 
not  a  tree  had  been  felled  on  the  wide  range 
of  the  Himasgaria  mountains.     In  1840  a 
small  plantation  was,  for  the  first  time,  funned. 
In  1846  there  were  fifty  estates  there,  averag- 
ing each  200  acres  of  planted  land,  and  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  of  80,000  cwt  of  coffee. 
After  1830   the   quantity  of  coffee  shipped 
to  England  yearly  increased,  although  it  still 
consisted  entirely   of  the  native  grown,  badly 
prepared  berry,  reared  without  any  attempt 
at  cultivation,  and  ranking  below  almost  every 
other  kind  of  coffee.  In  1830  the  first  attempt 
at  coffee  cultivation  and  curing  was  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  by  the  governor  of  the  island. 
Sir  EdvFard  Barnes.     The  success  which  at- 
tended  this    experiment,    although    partial, 
added  to  the  lowering  of  the  import  duty  ou 
British  East  India  coffee   by  the   imperial 
legislature    in    1835,  induced  several  nler- 
chants  and  others  to  apply  for   waste  forest 
land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the  West 
Indian  principle.     During   1836  and   1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,   and  partly  cleared  and  planted, 
and  in  1836  the  crop  was  60,330  cwt    The 
success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales,   which  in   1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres,  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the   end  of  1 847,  when  fresh  operations 
had  oeased,  about  three  millions   sterling  ap- 

f)ear  to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  planting 
u  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  num- 
bsr  of  plantations  formed  was  330,the  majority 
of  which  contained  from  120  to  300  acres  of 
oultiYated  coffee.  The  total  acres  brought 
under  tiiia  culture  up  to  1849,  were  50,840 ; 
Qf  which,  howeyer,  several  thousanda  had 
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ceased  to  be  prodactive.  These  estates  m 
situated  at  a  great  variety  of  altitudes,  nag- 
ing  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level  In  1839,  the  export  was  41,863  cvt. 
In  1849,  the  total  export  was  387,526  cwt., 
value  £456,663  ;  they  rose  to  601,655  cwts, 
value  £1,488,019  in  1859.  With  tke  iucrease 
of  coffee  growing  in  Ceylon,  the  decrease  iii 
the  production  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
has  been  simultaneous. 


Year. 


Imported  into  United 
Killed oin»  frors  the 
Weatlndie«.  Ttm. 


18Q7 
18S7 
1847 
1857 


29,419,598 

15  577,888 

5,259,449 

4,054,028 


Exported  from 
CeyluD.  IUl 


1,792,449 

6,756.14$ 

19,475904 

67,453.686 


lu  Ceylon,  in  1859,  ou  404  coffee  estates, 
the  area  yielding  coffee  was  130,000  acres,  and 
that  planted  but  not  yet  beating  was  17,179. 
The  number  of  coolies  employed  was  129,200, 
and  the  produce  on  an  average  of  the  twu 
previous  years  was  407»100  cwt.  of  coffee, 
averMgiiig  3^  cwt.  the  acre.  The  valne  of  tlie 
coffee  exported  had  risen  from  £107,UOO  iu 
1837  to  £1,296,736  in  1857. 

The  upland  coffee  farm  formed  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes  in  1825,waH  at  Gangaroowa  near 
Paradeiiia,and  from  that  year  then  oomiflencal 
progress  which  converted  a  sluggish  miliury 
colony  into  an  active  commercial  coautrj. 
and  transferred  the  supply  of  coffee  from  the 
West  to  the  East. 

At  page  107  of  the  Calcutta  Review  for 
1857,  was  given  the  following  as  about  the 
production  of  coffee  throughout  the  world:- 

IN   THE   WEST. 

Braziln, 300  millions  of  Ife 

La  Quay ra  and  Porto  Cabello,..  30 

St.  DomiDg'S 32 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 25 

Costa  Kica, 10  ,, 

British  West  lodiee, 6  „ 

Freuch  and  Dutch  ditto 6  „ 

409 

IN   THE  SAST. 

Java, 140  milUoMoflbi 

Ceylon - 59  ,? 

Indiao  Peniuaula, 6 

Sumatra, —      5 

Arabia 9 

Philippine  Islands 3 

Celebes  aud  Siam S  i 

215 


II 
ti 


II 


II 

»i 


»i 


u 


Millions  of  Ks.  ^^^ 

The  present  consumption  of  flio  world,  &- 
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sptiog  of  course  the  countries  of  production, 
I  atated  to  be  as  follows : — 

Milliona  of  lbs. 

Dited  States  and  Britiah  America 170 

lolland  aad  Belgium 125 

ermau  Cuatoma  Union 95 

ther  German  Statea 46 

rauce.... 83 

reat  Britain, 82 

v«den  aud  Denmark 20 

editor raneau  Countriea, 20 

>am  andPortugao 15 

vitzeriaad 13 

uMia 12 

uatralia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 6 


»/.  Rev.  1857,  p.  107. 


587 


Tbe    following  was    the    consumption    in 
reat  Britain  and  the  revenue  for  the  years: — 


24  8,26-2,943 

25  11,082,970 

*^8  37,127.633 

35  23,295,046 

39  26.789  045 

<0  28,723;735 

44  31,394,225 

*5 34,318,095 

46  26,793,661 

*7  37,441,373 

4» 37,106,292 

*^  34,431,074 

50  31,226,840 

51  32,564,164 

52  35,044,376 


•  •  •  •  •  < 


420,988 

315,809 

440,245 

652,124 

779,115 

921,551 

681,616 

717.871 

756.838 

746,436 

710,270 

643,210 

566,822 

445.739 

438,084 


The  following  will  further  shew  the  British 
iffic  in  this  product. 
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As  a  rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably 
grown  in  Ceylon  at  a  less  altitude  than  2,500 
feet,  the  most  favourable  height   being  from 
3,000   to  3,500  feet.     The  best  plantations 
are  situated   in  the  Kandian  province,  where 
tbe   thermometer   ranges  at   noon  about  76 
and  in  the  morning  not  higher  than  60      The 
principal  drawback   to   the  success  of  th^se 
properties   has   been  the  absence  of  roads  in 
many   directions,   compelling   the  planter  to 
convey  his  half  dried   crop  on  the  heads  of 
coolies,   or  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a 
distance  of  25  to  35  miles,  before  finding  any 
carriage  transport.     Tbe  dampness  and  cool- 
ne8S  of  the  hill  climate   renders  it  impossible 
to  perfectly  cure  the   coffee   berry  iu   those 
elevated  regions ;  it  has   therefore  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Colombo,   where  a  constant  high 
temperature   enables   the   merchant  to  com- 
plete the   drying   process,   which  the  planter 
had   but  commenced.     In  1866 — 7,  837,231 
cwts.  of  coffee   were  exported  from  Ceylon 
of  which   200,129  were  gn»wn   by  natives! 
Its  annual  export  of  cinnamon  is  lbs.  819,851 
ofcocoanut  oil  cwts.    109,557,  of  plumbago 
cwts.     50,711,    of    coir   38,543,  of    ebony 
cwts.  21,582,  and  of  deer  horn  cwts.  8.501. 
Of  the  Ceylon  coffee,  that  grown  about  Ram- 
boddi  fetches   the    highest  price,    from   the 
superiority  of  the  make,   shape,  and  boldness 
of  the  berry.     The  weight  per  bushel,  clean, 
averages  5G  lbs  ;   57ilb».  is  about  the  great- 
est  weight  of  Ceylon   coffee.     The  lowest  in 
the  scale   of  Ceylon   plantation   coffee  is  the 
Koombera,  which  averages  54^1bs.,  clear,  per 
bushel.     The  prices  of  good  ordinary  Ceylon 
coffee  in  the  port  of  London   for  the   eight 
years    1846   to     1856,    in   the    month    of 
January  :    1853,   46s.  to  18s  ;  1852,  408.  to 
42s. ;  1851,  38s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.;  1850,  568. 
6d.  to  57s.  6d.  ;  1849,  31s.  to  32s.  6d.  ;  1848, 
3l«.  6d.  to  33s.  ;  1847,  39s.  6d.  to  4l8.  6d.; 
1846,  49s.  to  50s.     Forest   lands   were  those 
usually  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  expense  at- 
tendant on  clearingand  reclaiming  them  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  converting  them  into  plan- 
tations, is  estimated  to   average  £8  per  acre. 
Coffee  planting  however  failed  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  southern  province  of  the 
island,  where  the  experiment  was  tried.     The 
temperature   was  found   to  be   too  equable, 
not   descending  sufficiently  low  at  any  time 
to  invigorate  the  plant ;  which,  though  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  at  first,  soon   became   weak 
and  delicate.     The  districts  in  which  the 
coffee  is  principally  cultivated,  extend  over 
nearly  the   whole   of  the  hilly  region,  which 
is  the  medium   and  connecting  link  between 
the  mountainous  sone  and  the  level  districts 
of  the  coast    To  the  height  of  3,000  feet  the 
chief  crop  ripens  in  October  and  November, 
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and  a  small  second  gathering  is  looked  for  in 
May.  As  regards  the  yield,  some  estates  in 
Ceylon  have  produced  upwards  of  15  cwt. 
per  acre,  but  it  is  a  good  estate  that  will 
average  seven,  and  many  do  not  give  more 
than  4  cwt.  the  acre.  About  the  year 
1842,  there  was  a  great  rush  into  the  coffee 
planting  of  Ceylon,  and  much  money  was 
lost.  The  magnitude  of  the  *'  Coffee  Mania," 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  figures.  The 
quantity  of  hill  forests  available  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee,  sold  by  the  Qovernment  up 
to  October  1846  (since  which  scarcely  any 
land  has  been  sold),  was  287,390  acres. 
Previous  to  January  1841  very  little  land 
had  been  disposed  of.  Of  this  vast  tract  of 
private  property,  we  find  by  official  returns 
that  on  the  3lst  December  1847,  there  were 
50,070|  acres  cultivated,  of  which  25,198^ 
were  planted  previous  to  the  31st  December 
1844,  and  the  remaining  24,872^  in  the  three 
following  years.  The  gross  cost  of  this  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £5,000,000  sterling.  There  has  also  been 
great  loss  of  life  amongst  the  labourers.  The 
Kandyans  and  the  lowland  Singhalese  were 
found  unsuitable  for  the  work,  besides  being 
too  few,  and  there  was  a  large  importation 
into  Ceylon  of  labourers.  The  arrivals  at 
and  departures  from  the  ports  of  Ceylon  of 
Tamil  co(»lies,  from  1841  to  1848  were — "" 


m 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Cbil- 
drea. 

Mod. 

Women. 

Chil- 
dren. 

1841 

4,523 

3C3 

164 

4.243 

274 

117 

1842 

9.02d 

279 

166 

10.691 

345 

228 

1843 

6,298 

162 

248 

18,977 

194 

482 

1844 

74,840 

1,181 

724 

38,337 

825 

535 

184572,526 

698 

177 

24,623 

145 

36 

1846  41.862 

330 

125 

13,833 

48 

23 

1847 

44,085 

1,638 

417 

5,897 

79 

33 

184K 

12,808 

604 

229 

12,749 

229 

15 

During  the  years  1841  to  1846  the  Tamil 
labourers  must  have  saved  or  remitted  to  their 
country  from  £385,000  to  £400,000  :  whilst 
the  value  of  rice  imported  in  Ceylon  during 
the  some  period,  chiefly  from  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  was  valued  at  £2,116,189. 

Bat  against  this  pecuniary  advantage,  a 
great  loss  of  life  is  to  be  placed,  for  during 
the  eight  years  above  enumerated,  not  less 
than  70,000  Malabar  coolies  are  believed  to 
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have  died 

in  Ceylon.     The 

» quantities  ofsrS* 

exported 

from 

Ceylon  from  1836  to  m 

Qauitity, 

Valoe. 

Cwt. 

£ 

1836 

60,329 

1837 

•  ••• 

34,164 

1838 

•  «  •  • 

49,541 

1839 

41,863 

1840 

•  •  t  • 

68>206 

•  »  •  • 

1841 

So  .584 

1 9«,'^? 

1842 

■  •  •  • 

119*805 

269,;^ 

1843 

94;847 

•  •  •  • 

19i-89t 

1844 

133,957 

267,6'J 

1845 

178,603 

363.2^9 

1846 

173,892 

32S.;8l 

1847 

293,221 

•m» • •• 

ibUU 

1848 

280  010 

.187,150 

1849 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

373,593 

54iMt 

1850 

•  •  •  « 

278,473 

609.K2 

1851 

339.744 

Total  in  16  years  2,600,832 

Average 162,552 

— (Ceylon  Almanac  for  1853 J 

In  all  the  coffee-producing  ooantriei(/'^« 
East,  and  in  moat  of  those  in  the  Wtil  ^' 
berry  is  grown  on  land   more  or  leas  e»««* 
ted,  at  an  altitude  rarely  less  than  out  U . 
sand  feet,    the  average  being  certaiijlj  t»- 
thousand  feet  abiive   the  sea-lerei.    Tbre 
a  little  coffee  produced  in  one  district  oHV; 
Ion  where  the  attitude  does  not  exoee-i  ilv 
hundred  feet,  but  this   is  a  very  rare  cx-» 
tiou  to  the  general  rule.  Two  localities  in  B^ 
gal  which  promised  to  be  favorable  to  ti.*. 
cultivation,  are  not  more  than  two  baci*:. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea :  tbe  ooe  »'. : 
distauce  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  t 
north  west  of    Calcutta,  the  other  xarft^ 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  the  capitii 
an  easterly  direction.     It  is  however  «:»*-. 
by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  brought  from  A';* 
sinia  Co  Yemen  by   the  Arabs   from  4  c  •*. 
try  similar  to  their  dwn  plains  and  moa^ta- 
By  that  people  it  had  for  ages  been  csi^^- 
ted  ill  the  hilly-range  of  Jabal,  iu  i  Ba^'  ' 
temperate  climate,  watered  by  freqimtr*' 
and  abounding  in  wells  and  water-tinki 
Arabia  the  plants  are  grown  in  gmood^  '• 
are   continually  irrigated,   and  is  ae]  -V  * 
one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  deep.    Am^t:- 
plantations  are  interspersed  various  kic^ 
trees,    whose   shade    has  a  beneficiii  ^' 
upon  the  coffee-boshes.  When  in  flottr :. ' 
diffuse  a   most   delicious  fragruice,  ic  ^ 
midst  of  which  the  natives  fix  tbeir  bt« 
tions.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  Febrarr 
and  when  the  seeds  are  preptied,  tiij  «** 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Beitel  Fildk, "-- " 
part  goes  to  Mocha,  and  another  p«^  -'  ' 
Hodoida  and  Loheia,  whence  it  todsi^^' 
to  Djedda  and  Sues  for  the  Turkiik  tf^  ^- 
ropean    markets  — {Engl.     Cfft  f^  -^ 
In  Lower  Bengal  the  cultiTatiou  of  tk  a^ 
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nt  made  some  progress,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
stations  of  many  who  were  entitled  to  speak 
the  subject. 

Mysore,  has  for  a  long  period  famished  an 
icle  which  has  gradually  grown  into  public 
or  iu  £nglai>d  at  a  meiiium  value.  The 
fee  of  Travaocore  sells  in  the  London 
rket  at  about  the  rate  of  ordinary  Ceylon 
ntation  kinds,  but  the  produce  of  the 
pes  of  the  Neilg  berries  bids  fair  to  rival 
ne  (>f  the  better  qualities  of  that  coffee. 
8  now  about  twelve  years  since  the  alopes 
the  Neilgherries  first  attracted  attention 
mitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  The 
iude,  the  soil  and  the  climate  were  highly 
orted  upon  by  such  of  the  Ceylon  panters 
visited  the  early  clearings  about  854. 
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he  fttllowing,  showing  the  Coffee  Plan- 
)fis  in  1862,  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Iras  Presidency  prepared  from  returns 
ished  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  by  the 
ectora  of  those  Districts.  The  Board 
I  that  the  information  on  which  the  Re- 
is  based,  is  partial,  imperfect,  and  been  ob- 
ed  with  much  difficulty  and  tliat  it  can 
lonsidered  only  au  approximation  to  the 
state  of  things. 
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The  general  exports  from  India  from  1850- 
51  to  1860-1  were  as  under. 

Exports. 


Years. 

lbs. 

Tons, 

Value. 

1850-51 

7,257,421 

3,239 

100,509 

1851-52 

8,710,528 

3,889 

84,306 

1852  53 

7,865,552 

3,509 

97,490 

1853-54 

•  •  • 

109,761 

1854-55 

7,40  i,  1 51 

3,303 

82,794 

185556 

9,206,103 

4,110 

120,201 

1856-57 

«    •    V 

132,819 

1857-58 

6.123,S27 

2,733 

99,727 

1858-59 

11.695,195 

5.221 

1 35,037 

1859-60 

14,345,809 

6,404 

188,634 

1860-61 

19,119,209  8,5  35 

337,436 

In  the  ten  years  1851-62  to  1860-61  tbere 
were  41,2&7j  tons  of  coffee  exported  from  the 
Madras  districts. 


1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-66 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 


Quantity. 


Cwts. 

35,013 

47,305 

64,339 

56,608 

76,798 

79,193 

68,878 

101,539 

130,163 

165,816 


39,21,435 
52,98,191 
72,05,996 


Value. 

£. 

3,75,995 
4.99,701 
7,15,562 


63,40,186  I    6,61,656 
86,01.464,    8.92,167 


88,69,609 

77,14,355 

113,72,338 

145,78,228 

185,71,414 


9,44,446 

8,67,041 

1  230,803 

18,75,054 

32,41,699 


The  following  exports  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


1866-67  85,60.695 

1867-68         164,94,647 
1868-69        276,01,510 
The  following  was  exported  to  Foreign  Ports, 
in  other  Presidencies. 


19,89,182 
41,86,815 
65,53,652 


1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 


161,10,050 
355,13,478 
473.31.372 


37,87,743 

80,31,826 

107,49,353 


The  above  will  show  how  great  had  been 
the  increase  of  coffee- planting  in  Madras. 
Indeed,  about  the  year  1862,  it  was  at  its 
highest.  Coffee  lands,  two  years  old,  were 
then  selling  at  XI 2  to  14  the  acre.  Of 
three  year's    growth,  £15   to    17  :   of  four 
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years,  £18  to  £20 ;  and  in  foil  hwr 
£20  to  25,  when  coffee  was  worta  75  to: 
shillings  the  cwt.  From  that  year  eomoejr. 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  plaDten,aod  altimi't^ 
in  some  districts,  the  result  was  diiastrv:*. 
Exceptional  estates  were  paying  diTidefii*  • 
twenty  to  sixty  percent.,  hot  fmoi^i'*' 
yielding  three  cwt  per  acre,  and  tlwy  »t 
the  great  bulk,  there  were  no  Ktarm  1 
Coorg  the  altitude  seems  to  have  been  m*? 
^reat,  and  the  enemies  of  the  coffiw-tne,  ^ 
bog,  the  rot,  the  bcirer,  insufficient  capita),  a: . 
the  want  of  the  owner's  eye,  were  Damen.T« 
In  Mysore,  in  the  autumn  of  186i,  the  nri^<> 

yields  were  ; 

PeriCT 

Coorg..-  •••         •••  '! 

Astragram  and  NuggurNew  PUotatioDa.  6j 

Mungerabad  old  plantations 4i 

Native  plantations       ...         1{ 

But  the  Coorg  returns  of  7  J  cwli.  weiewt 
deemed  reliable.  Under  that  date,  there  wrt 
said  to  be  45,000  acres  of  coffee  inAslnpit 
30,000  in  tbe  Nuggur  Division,and  5,000  4C^ 
in  Coorg.  About  three  cwt  the  acre  wu u« 
avernge  in  Coorg,  and  there  was  cheap  lalfc^r 
cheap  food  and  good  roads.  Yetiotiwac 
turon  of  1866,  the  estates  were  onalew- 
As  in  every  branch  of  industry,  t  ^j* 
knowledge  was  needed  for  the  selcitioa  U 
good  and  suitable  land,  skill  was  reqaird  •- 
the  formation  of  good  «urserie«,andin  prmisc 
manuring  and  curing,  and  the  economy  ainn 
so  essential   to  success. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Strobilantbea,  wb*  i 
grow«  in  Coorg,  is  called  the  coffee  M', 
because  thought  to  indicate  soil  amtwi  i ' 
coffee  trees.  Coffee  delights  in  a  modern- ■ 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  l^^.  * 
the  Coorg  coffee  tree  became  sickly.  Co-cr  ■ 
deluged  with  rains  during  six  mootha  d  •• 
year,  and  scorched  by  the  son  for  the  <fCf 
h&\L'-{Bidie.)  ,    . 

Coffee  has  been  grown  in  Mysore  «.«• 
from  the  same  time  that  the  Anbi  r.^" 
known  it.  It  was  brought  there  ^'^^'  [ 
by  a  mabomedan  pilgrim  named  BaU> - 
den,  who  formed  a  college  on  a  «pnr  c- 
hUls  now  called  after  him,  and  froa  ^_ 
the  coffee  plants  spread.  Frosi  tM  ^^ 
1832,  Europeans  entered  into  the  agnw.-^^ 
and  Cannon's  Mysore  coffe^  «wo  »^  i^ 
the  attention  of  dealers,  wr  rt  >« - 
1846-7,  to  an  average  of  96  Btinini!»^^^^^^  ^ 
and  had  fetched  so  high  as  llSAitor  * 
the  selling  price  of  native  g«»*"J^j  . 
Mysore  rose  from  one  rupee  p«'  ; 

lbs.  28  to  rupees  six  and  og^^^J^'y  ^^ 
The  first  European  plant^tiona,  17  *  ^.^ 
non,  were  at   ChikroooRloor  Mtf  ^'^ 
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Soodea  Hills,  the  next  were  nt  the  Manxera- 
ind  gbaiy  and  for  many  years  the  Mysore 
loffM  dietricta  were  confined  to  the  region 
i  the  Western  Qhata  and  the  Bababooden 
iills.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
0  cultivate  coSee  in  the  open  country,  but 
ritbout  success ;  it  seems  to  require  forest 
lud  and  considerable  elevation  and  mois* 
ure.  '  Cannon's  Mysore'  is  grown  on  a 
aiige  of  hills  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 
b«  sea,  having  the  benefit  of  the  south-west 
lonsoon,  which  very  seldom  fails  at  all,  never 
ntirely,  and  it  has,  also,  the  tail-end  of  the 
orth-eaat  monsoon.  It  is  probably  to  these 
dvantagea  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  '  Can- 
on's Mysore'  are  attributed,  viz.,  closeness 
f  texture  and  richness  of  flavour.  This  ele* 
Ation  gives  a  pleasant  climate  well  suited  to 
Europeans.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
le  planter  ma]^  be  in  his  gardens  all  day 
>iig,  without  oppression  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ler  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  house  on  these 
Untatiuns  rises  no  higher  than  SP  or  82° 
abrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  coffee  district, 
itb  here  and  there  an  exception  of  feverish 
)ot8,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  £u- 
>pean  can  live  and  work  with  comfort,  and, 
itb  moderate  care  and  prudence,  with 
ealth.  Planting  has  of  late  years  been 
irried  to  such  an  extent  by  Europeans  and 
itives  in  Mysore,  that  but  little  available 
nd  remains.  The  mountain  and  forest 
astes  have  been  turned  into  rich  productive 
irdens.  From  being  the  most  wild  and 
isolate  parts  of  Mysore,  these  districts  have 
)come  very  prosperous,  and  the  people  have 
ieu  raised  from  poverty  to  comforts  and  in 
any  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives  are 
inefiting  largely  by  the  capital  and  exam- 
e  of  European  planters,  and  are  learning 
le  science  of  [ilanting. 

Dtkhan, — In  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  the 
ffee  plant  seldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
iigbt,  plants  are  easily  raised  from  fresh 
ed  in  a  nursery  bed  where  they  may  remain 
itil  they  are  one  or  two  feet  high,  when  they 
ould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  situation 
aere  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  and  placed 
about  twelve  feet  apart ;  they  will  thrive 
.'11  in  almost  any  good  light  soil,  but  require 
certain  amount  of  protection  from  the  sun. 
le  most  favourable  situation  for  a  plantation 
the  side  of  a  hill  exposed  to  the  east.  As  the 
ints  suffer  much  from  hot  winds,  the  shade 
pLuitain  trees  offers  a  good  protection  to 
em.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurungabad, 
re  some  coffee  trees  which  bore  fruit  in 
imdance  in  a  garden  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
d  which  even  in  dry  weather  was  moist 
)m  being  shaded  by  a  number  of  high  cocoa- 
t  and  soopari  trees,  and  the  whole  further 
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protected  by  surrounding  buildings,  from  the 
dry  winds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
—Riddell. 

Tenasserim, — Coffee  not  inferior  to  the  best 
from  Mocha,  has  been  raised  at  Tavoy,  but 
the  plants  do  not  flourish  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.^— if£Mon« 

On  the  hilly  districts  on  the  east  eoast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  cultivation  is  carried  on 
on  a  limited  scale.  The  annual  produce  is 
not  much  more  than  about  400  cwt.,  although 
it  was  understood  to  be  increasing.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  berry  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  Mocha,  and  it  comnuuids  a  high 
price  in  the  English  market. 

SoU, — ^The  soil  recommended  in  India  is  a 
good  rich  garden  land,  the  situation  high  and 
not  liable  to  inundation,  and  well  sheltered  to 
the  north-west,  or  in  such  other  direction  as 
the  prevailing  storms  are  found  to  come  from. 
Earth  pulverised  and  cleared  from  the  roots  o£ 
rank  weeds,  but  particularly  fronf  the  coarse 
woody  grasses  with  which  all  parts  of  India 
abound.  A  plantation,  or  hill  affording  shade  to 
the  shrub  has  been  found  beneficial  in  all  tropi-^ 
cal  climates,  because^  if  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  berries  have  been  found  to  be 
ripened  prematurely.  The  seed  reserved  for 
sowing  must  be  put  into  the  ground  quite 
fresh,  as  it  soon  loses  its  power  of  germina- 
tion. Clean  well-formed  berries,  free  from 
injury  by  insects,  or  the  decay  of  the  pulp, 
should  be  selected.  These  berries  must  be 
sown  in  a  nursery*  either  in  small  well  ma« 
nured  beds,  or  in  pots  in  a  sheltered  spot^  not 
too  close,  as  it  is  well  to  leave  them  where 
sown  until  they  acquire  a  good  growth ;  in- 
deed, it  is  better  if  they  are  removed  at  once 
from  the  bed  where  they  are  sown,  to  the 
plantation.  If  left  too  long  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  become  unproductive  and  never 
recover.  The  distance  at  which  they  should 
be  put  out  in  the  plantation  need  not 
exceed  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  be« 
tween  which,  also,  there  should  be  eight 
feet  distance.  The  seedlings  appear  in  about 
a  month  alter  the  seed  is  sown.  A  good 
manure  is  found  in  the  decayed  leaves  that 
fall  from  the  trees  themselves*  to  which  may 
be  added  the  weeds  produced  in  the  planta- 
tion, dried  and  burnt.  These,  dug  in^  are 
always  useful  as  manure,  and  should  be 
utilized.  Cow-dung  ia  the  best  manure  for 
the  seed-beds. 

The  cofifoe  seedlings  from  the  nursery  may 
be  planted  out  in  seven  months,  and  they 
will  yield  a  first  crop  in  three  or  four  years. 
A  bushel  will  rear  10,000  plants  covering  ten 
acres.  Coffee  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows 
six  or  eight  feet  apart  in  holes  20  inches 
deep  by  18.  They  should  be  reguhirly  lopped 
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and  pruned,  so  as  to  admit  the  snn  to  ripen  the 
frait  on  every  bianoh,  and  be  kept  four  to 
six  feet  higL  The  trees  are  generally  in  full 
bearing  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

After  the  berries  are  plucked  and  brought  in 
baskets^  to  the  warehouse,  the  pulp  or  fleshy 
part  is  removed.  The  berries  are  placed  in 
heaps  in  a  loft,  above  the  pulper.  They  are  then 
sent  down  a  shoot,  into  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  conducted,  and  are  thus  washed  into 
the  pulper.  The  pulper  is  a  roller  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  copper,  made  rough  like  a  nutmeg 
grater.  The  berries  follow  it  as  it  goes 
round,  but  there  is  only  room  for  the  seed  to 
pass,  so  that  the  pulp  is  squeezed  off  and 
carried  away  by  a  stream  thrown  off  by  the 
water  wheel,  while  the  naked  coffee  drops 
on  the  other  side.  The  seeds  are  still  covered 
with  glutinous  matter,  to  remove  which  they 
are  washed  in  a  cistern,  the  inferior  ones 
floating  while  the  good  ones  sink.  The  coffee 
seeds  are  then  laid  out  on  the  barbeeus,  (which 
are  square  platforms  of  brick,  plastered  with 
chunam,  with  sides  a  foot  high,)  where  they 
dry  in  the  sun  for  about  three  days  and  are 
afterwards  stored  in  godowns. 

In  this  culture,  the  first  care  is  the  selection 
of  a  locality.  This  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  if  a  material  error  be  commit- 
ted in  choosing  the  land,  all  future  econo- 
my, care  and  exertion  will  be  but  thrown 
away.  The  great  requirements  are  elevation, 
shelter  from  wind,  a  good  soil,  and  pro* 
ximity  to  a  cart  road. 

The  coffee  plant  will  grow  and  reproduce 
itself  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and,  at  2,000 
feet  above  it,  the  trees,  whilst  young,  will 
have  the  most  luxuriant  appearance,  oome 
soonest  into  bearing,  and  yield  the  greatest 
measurement  q^ymtity  per  acre,  but  the  bean 
is  light  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  At  and 
alitUe  below  this  height  there  are  in  Ceylon 
extensive  tracts  oi  the  richest  land,  but  they 
are  subject  to  long  and  frequent  droughts,  the 
crops  ar^  in  some  seasons  scarcely  worth  col- 
lecting, and  plantations  formed  in  such  lands 
soon  fall  off  This  has  been  demonstrated  ou 
the  plains  of  Doomberain  Ceylon,  where  most 
of  the  estates  have  become  oomparatively 
worn  ont  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

The  best  Ceylon  properties  are  situated 
en  the  mountains,  where  rain  b  frequent 
and  the  temperature  moderate.  The  soil  is 
not  generally  quite  so  rich  as  in  the  valleys, 
but  the  forest  being  heavy  and  the  fallen 
timber  decaying  gradually,  a  small  though 
o<mstant  return  is  made  to  the  land,  whereas 
the  trees  cut  down  on  low  gardens  are  carried 
to  the  towns  for  firewood  and  other  purposes. 
The  aromatic  properties  (and  consequently 
fine  flavour)  of  the  coffee  plant  are  best  devo- 
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loped  in  Ceylon  between  3,000  and  ^,000  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  higher  it  is  cnltiTtted 
with  care,  below  frost,  the  better  will  be  tbe 
quality  of  the  prodnoe.  A  mild  climate  asd 
rarified  air  are  highly  favourable  to  co£ke,both 
of  which  are  given  by  elevation.  The  cool  cli- 
mate to  the  Kandyau  hills  is  equally  iuvigont- 
ing  to  the  planter  and  his  shrubs,boih  loxuiiiU 
ing  in  a  temperature  of  from  55*^^to  60''  oigbt 
and  moroing,  whilst  the  thermometer  rarely 
rises  above  73**  at  noon.  In  the  elevatioDS  abo? « 
4,000  feet  the  trees  do  not  yield  a  msidca 
crop  until  three  years  after  full  bearing,  The 
wood,  taking  long  to  grow,  is  hard  and  firm  be- 
fore nature  calls  on  it  to  support  fruit,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  remain  Icoger 
in  full  vigour  than  a  plant  which  is  foroad 
by  the  heat  of  lower  situations  into  a  rapid 
growth  and  speedy  fructification,  and  which 
prevents  the  application  of  noorishment  froai 
the  completion  of  its  own  body  to  the  preoo- 
cious  reproduction  of  its  species. 

The  appearance  of  '*  high  mountain  beans,'' 
is  long,  blue,  the  longitudinal  seam  carred, 
with  its  sides  close  and  compact ;  its  apecifie 
gravity  is  greater  and  its  aromatic  princi* 
pie  more  abundant  and  finer  than  ^at  pro- 
duced on  low  lands,  which  is  attribot«d 
to  its  being  grown  slowly  in  a  cold  dimste. 
Though  the  quality  on  the  hills  is  superior, 
the  quantity  is  lees.  Seven  ewts.  per  aciv 
is  calculated  upon,whilst  ten  cwts.  is  the  arer- 
age  from  low  lands,  though  it  is  said  tba( 
one  of  the  Huuesgiria  estates  once  retuned 
18  cwts.  per  sere. 

The  diflforence  of  cost  when  laid  dovn 
in  Kandy  between  50t.  and  80«.  (London 
prices),  on  coffee,  does  not  exceed  the  ralio 
of  2  to  3,  and  in  most  instances  t^eproportioo 
is  lower,  on  the  latter,  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  being-  less,  the  cost  of  land, 
carriage,  freight,  Colombo  and  London 
carriage,  &c.  Ac,  are  proportionably  lower 
and  the  profit  higher.  But  coffee  is  one  of  thoM 
articles  of  which,  though  the  inferior  qoaliies 
may  be  unsaleable  in  Europe,  a  superior  sam- 
ple will  always  meet  with  purchasers  about 
its  real  value,  as  it  is  consumed  by  a  daa 
who  will  have  it,  and  who  oonsequsBtiy  most 
pay  for  it  as  a  luxury.  This  was  clcsriyahom 
in  1847  and  1848,  when,  although  ^'Cayloo 
plantation''  was  sold  from  35a  to  bOs*  ptf 
cwt.  ss  a  general  price,  a  few  ssmplea  fruia 
the  highest  estates  brought  85s.  and  92s. 

In  selecting  land  it  is  better  to  dioose  an 
easteriy  or  northerly  aspect,  for  though  tha 
morning  sun  falling  on  the  dew  is  astd  to  in- 
jura  the  plant,  and  the  setting  sun  to  imp^J^ 
its  fruit,  the  advantage  of  shelter  outweigtB 
these  considerations.  Where  land  lying  to 
the  Sv  W.  has  to  be  opened,  themsnagtf  wdl 
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3  well  to  tAke  advantage  of  the  natural  facili- 
68  ofTered  by  the  undnlations  of  the  surface 
id  from  fields,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rotection  afforded  by  rising  gronnd  with  a 
*\t  of  forest  trees  on  its  summit  to  windward, 
id  such  fields  shonld.vary  from  7  to  10  acres 
I  extent. 

The  southwest  monsoon  not  only  blows  with 
tiftt  fary  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon,  but 
>pears  to  exercise  a  blighting  influence,  and 
cnrl  up  and  wither  the  few  leaves  it  does 
>t  beat  off  the  trees.  After  a  strong  gale, 
field  of  coffee  exposed  either  to  its  direct 
fluence  or  any  eddy  wind,  which  is  if  pos- 
ble  more  baneful,  will  be  found  in  a  great 
easure  denuded  of  its  leaves,  the  berries 
taten  off  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  seriously 
jnred  round  the  part  of  the  trunk  where  it 
rikes  through  the  earth.  When  this  is  the 
se  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  three  stakes  in 
e  ground  round  the  tree,  and  tie  it  lightly  in 
ch  a  manner  that  the  friction  and  consequent 
oriation  may  at  least  be  avoided,  cut  the 
ant  down  to  two  feet,  and  propagate  the 
uitain  tree  for  shelter.  Under  this  ma- 
gementthe  shrubs  spreading  laterally  will 
on  interlace  their  branches,  render  mutual 
pport  to  each  other,  cover  the  gronod,  and 
acquire  strength  enough  to  resist  the  force 
the  wind  in  a  great  measure,  and  then  the 
EintAins  may  be  eradicated,  and  the  land  if 
lacioua  will  have  been  improved  by  their 
owth. 

The  best  soil  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour^ 
able  and  abounding  with  blocks  and  small 
ices  of  stone,  which  in  the  rainy  season  pre- 
Qt  the  excessi?e  washing  away  of  the  mould, 
d  by  their  obstructing  evaporation  in  the 
y  weather,  tffbrd  refreshing  coolness  and 
nature  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  such 
tcbes  of  land  are  generally  found  at  the 
ttom  of  the  escarpments  of  the  hills,  or  in 
tvated  valleys  and  rarely  on  the  slopes, 
lartzose  land,  of  which  there  is  much,  must 
carefully  avoided  and  clay  is  equally  bad. 
lartzose  land,  which  looked  more  like  sugar- 
idy  than  anything  else,  has  been  plant- 
and  trees  grew  tolerable  for  a  year  or 
9,  but  they  could  never  screw  themselves  up 
the  fructiferous  point.  There  is  a  black 
th  too,  which  baa  deceived  some  people ;  it 
I  the  appearance  of  fine  rich  garden  mould, 
t  isin  factdtsintegraled  quarta  and  mie«, 
;  having  any  of  the  good  felspathio  compo- 
its  in  it.  It  is  of  no  use  planting  in  a  good 
face  soil)  unless  it  hmre  at  least  two  fe«t 
depth,  as  the  eoffioe  tree  has  a  long  tap  root. 
Fhe  first  work  Is  to  prepare  a  nursery,  whieh 
8t  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  lasd  to 
cultivated ;  and  situated  wilAi  regard  to 
•ximity  to  the  extended  fields*    Vlie  forest 
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having  been  cttt  down,  the  branches  and  logs 
are  rolled  on  one  side  and  the  earth  dug  up  a 
foot  deep,  all  the  roots  and  stones  being  care- 
fully removed ;  it  is  then  laid  out  in  beds,  six 
feet  wide,  with  trenches  between,  which  ser?6 
the  double  duty  of  drains  and  paths.  Good 
seed  having  been  procured,  the  grains  are  sown 
six  inches  asunder  ;  if  the  land  become 
parched,  it  will  be  well  to  shade  it  with  green 
branches  and  irrigate  it  night  and  morning ; 
should  a  long  contiooance  of  rain  follow  the 
sowing,  the  seed  sometimes  decays  in  the 
ground.  It  requires  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  according  to  moisture  and  warmth, 
before  it  germinates,  and  in  four  months  more 
the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

On  opening  an  estate,  the  manager  must 
look  for  his  best  soil  and  fell  the  forest  in  pat- 
ches of  not  more  than  80  acres  in  area.  Some 
plantations  have  fields  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  and  in  one  instance  in  Ceylon  there  are 
one  thousand  acres  in  one  clearing,  bat  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  hazardous  plan,  for 
on  such  properties  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  see  several  acres  together  blasted  by  the 
wind  and  either  permitted  to  run  to  j  ungle 
again,  or  dragging  on  a  blighted,  sickly  exis- 
tence, at  jin  enormous  and  profitless  outlay  of 
capital. 

When    the   forest    is  felled,     the  small 
branches  must  be  lopped  off  and  the  larger  ones 
thrown  on  them,  which  expedites  the  drying 
of  the  wood.    Should  there  be  no  rain,  the 
timber  may  be  set  fire  to  in  a  month.    Af- 
ter a  good  running  fire,  very  little  has  to  be 
piled  in  heaps  and  consumed,  as  making  neat 
Mfork  is  a  useless  expense,  bakiDg  the  land 
destroys  a  great  portion  of  its  most  valuable 
vegetable  component  parts,   and   the  timber 
when  left  to  decay  forms  excellent  manure. 
The  smaller  branches  which  are  not  consumed 
should  be  cut  up    and  laid  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plants  and  movements  of  the 
labourers  as  possible,  but  not  burned.  A  Ceylon 
coUse    garden    bears    no    resemblance  to  a 
European  garden.    The  land  is  generally  a 
steep  bill-side  with  undulating  surface*  huge 
rocks  protruding  their  crowns,  and  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  studding  the  whole  extent. 
Blackened  trunks  of  trees  with  their  branches 
sprawling  in  all  directions  give  the  field  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  the  site  of  m 
town  which  is  now  laid  in  ashes,  a  confused 
heap  of  oalcined  stones  and  charred  rafters. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  jungle  on 
the  NeiljKfaerrieB  may  be  brought  into  bearing 
for  Rs.  200  inohidrng  all  expenses.    A  good 
dwelling  house  wUl  cost  Ite.  4,000,  the  pulping 
bouse  maehiiiery   and    godowns  Rs.  4.00(1 
move.  Th  centiie  eost  of  bringing  1 00  acres  into 
beaffing  was  gsaerally  reckoned  at  Bs,  30.000: 
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The  coffee-plunt  begina  to  produce  frait 
when  two  or  three  and  a  half  years  old  ;  but 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  from  young  stems  is 
not  80  good  as  that  from  stems  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  bean 
(as  the  inner  part  of  the  seed  is  called)  vary 
considerably,  those  from  the  West  Indies  ht- 
iug  laiger  than  those  from  the  East. 

From  flowering  to  harvest  is  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  A  field  in  full  bloom  is  a  beautif  al 
sight,  the  clusters  of  white  blossom  contrast 
prettily  with  the  deep  green  leaves,  and  the 
whole  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  has  been 
snowed  on.  The  flower  only  lasts  one  day. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  dry  the  bloom  is  some- 
times lost,  as  it  will  not  set  without  moisture; 
mists  and  light  drizzling  rains  are  the  most 
favourable  weather  at  this  time. 

The  fruit  grows  on  a  foot  stalk  of  balf  an 
inch,  in  clusters  round  the  joints  of  the  lateral 
branches,  and  when  of  full  size,  but  still  green, 
resembles  small  olives.  A  month  before  ripening 
it  turns  yellow  and  through  diflerent  shades  to 
ruby  redy  when  it  is  ripe,  and  from  its  likeness 
to  a  European  fruit  is  technically  called 
"  cherry."  During  the  latter  part  of  its  growth, 
particularly, it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
otherwise  the  bean  will  be  shrivelled,  not  per- 
fectly formedi  light  and  of  inferior  quality. 
The  climate  of  the  hills  is  most  beneficial 
when  the  fruit  is  filling  and  just  before  it 
ripens 


cut  a  sucker  or  branch  off  a  treef  bat  alwajs 
break  it 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  cherry  passes 
from  yellow  to  blood  red  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  coolies  must  then  be  employed — for, 
once  ripe  the  sooner  it  is  plucked  the  better. 
On  very  high  plantations,  though  the  heavi»t 
gatherings  are  in  June  and  December,  some 
fruit  is  arriving  at  maturity  almost  all  the  year 
round  ;  blossom,  green  and  i*ed  berries,  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  the  same  tree.  This 
gives  more  trouble  to  the  superintendent,  ba( 
is  better  for  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  oblig- 
ed to  engage  a  large  force  of  laboarers  when 
every  one  elso  wants  them  and  when  Uid 
labourer  knows  his  own  value.  Where  the  crop 
extends  over  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
facilities  for  curing  it  are  much  greater  and 
the  cost  of  transport  lighter. 

When  the  quantity  of  coffee  is  small  it  is 
usually  dried  as  plucked  from  the  tree  and  the 
flavour  is  found  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
divested  of  its  pulpy  covering.  But  when  the 
plantation  is  in  full  bearing,  the  extent  of 
drying  ground  required,  the  length  of  time 
and  ^e  labour  of  moving  so  vaat  a  weight, 
preclude  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  A 
pulping  house  must  then  be  built :  it  should 
have  a  loft  to  receive  the  cherry  and  from 
which  the  machines  are  fed,  a  pulping  room 
below  where  the  mills  are  stationed,  with  a 
tank  underneath.     This  building  ia  all  open. 


The  "  pulp"  contains  two  seeds.    They  are   walls  not  being  required. 


covered  by  a  viscous  substance  called  *'  gum," 
and  integument  known  as  the  "  parchment," 
from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  product,  and  a  pellicle  named  the 
'^  silver,"  which  is  very  like  gold  beater's 
skip,  and  the  grains  of  coffee,  which  are 
styled  "  beans  :"  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
bean  in  a  cherry  which  takes  a  more  rounded 
form  and  is  called  ^'  peaberry."  This  is  caused 
by  only  one  of  two  embryos  coming  to  matu- 
rity, whilst  the  other  is  abortive^  the  rudi- 
mentary form  of  which  is  always  apparent 

When  the  fruit  becomes  blood  red  it  is  per-, 
fectly  ripe  and  should  be  gathered. 

The  coffee  tree^  if  allowed,  attains  15  feet  in 
height,  but  in  Geylon,  plantations  are  all 
kept  down  to  3  or  3  i  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  shrub  shoot  out  laterally  and 
produce  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  it 
would  do  if  permitted  to  attain  its  natural 
height  and  to  occupy  more  land.  In  topping, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  uppermost 
pair  of  branches  as  their  weight  when  in  fruit 
would  split  the  head  of  the  stem.  Nature  is 
constantly  throwing  out  young  shoots,  which 
try  to  grow  upwaidsy  but  they  must  be  care- 
fully broken  off  as  they  are  a  great  and  use- 
less drain  on  the  juice  of  the  plant    Never 
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The  *'  pulper**  is  an  oblong  frame  on  four 
legSi  furnished  with  a  cylinder  covered  with 
copper  which  has  been  perforated  by  a  tri- 
angular punch,  from  the  side  laid  on  the 
wood,  leaving  three-pointed  asperities  on  the 
outside,  like  a  nutmeg  grater.  In  front  of 
the  grater  is  an  iron  bar  ur  "  ohop,"  at  a  dis> 
tance  ^regulated  according  to  the  size  of  tb« 
bean,  aud  a  lower  chnp  so  nearly  touching  the 
copper  that  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  may  jo&t 
pass  through.  A  rotatory  motiou  being  given 
to  the  cylinder,  the  hopper  above  it  being 
supplied  with  berries  and  a  constant  stream 
of  water  kept  up,  the  teeth  of  the  copper  dnw 
the  berries  against  the  chop  and  thwe  not 
being  space  enough  for  them  to  pass  between  it 
and  the  cyliader,  the  pulp  is  torn  o£^  earned 
between  the  lower  chop  and  the  barrel  aad 
passed  away  behind,  whilst  the  beans  an 
thrown  out  in  front  on  a  sieve,  under  tiie  ma- 
chine. The  pulped  coffee  falls  into  a  cistern 
below,  and  the  <'  passed  chemes,"  miih  a  few 
stray  husks,  are  retomed  to  the  copper. 

13ie  coffee  is  next  thrown  up  together  and 
allowed  to  remain  heaped,  until  Uie  gum  is 
sufiiciently  fermented  to  be  washed  off,  which 
is  known  by  its  faeling  rougjh  in  the  hand ; 
this  will  take  from  13  to  36  hous  acconhog 
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9  the  quantity  heaped  together  and  the  tem« 
eratare  of  the  air ;  great  care  most  be  taken 
ot  to  overheat  it.  Coolies  must  then  dance 
mongst  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  stream  of 
lean  water  being  let  in  and  the  coffee  agitated 
y  rakes  or  macJdnery,  all  the  gum  and  dirt 
rill  soon  be  carried  away.  The  beans  which 
[se  to  the  surface  of  Jihe  water,  being  inferior 
nd  imperfect,  must  be  floated  off  into  another 
eservoir  and  separated.  The  store  or  ware- 
oose  may  be  constructed  of  any  shape  and 
laterials,  which  circumstances  or  fancy  di&- 
ites.  It  may  be  built  of  brick  or  timber  and 
}vered  with  tiles,  felt  or  corrugated  iron,  but 
le  most  economical  stores  have  the  walls  of 
mgle  sticks  and  clay,  are  thatched  with 
imon-grasa  and  have  a  loft  or  second  floor  in 
\e  slope  of  the  roof,  they  are  erected  at  a 
ight  expense  and  answer  every  purpose.  Ou 
^me  estates  the  pulping  mills  are  turned  by 

water-wheel,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
.hour  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  in  demand, 
at  on  the  high  hills,  the  cost  of  transporting 
eavy  iron  work  is  so  great,  the  wages  of  good 
tificers  so  high,  and  the  difficulty  and  delay 
I  repairing  any  accidental  damage  so  retard- 
g  to  the  other  operations,  that  hand  work  is 
kely  always  to  predominate. 

Drying  platforms,  like  the  barbacue  of 
e  West  Indiesi  are  constructed  of  broken 
ones  pounded  together  and    glazed   with 

composition  of  mortar,  fine  sand,  palm 
igar  (that  from  the  palmyra  being  preferred) 
id  bark  juice,  but  as  the  cost  is  heavy,  many 
anters  prefer  giving  the  ground  a  slope  of  1 

20,  clawing  it  and  spreading  matting  to  re- 
ive the  coffee.  Perhaps  the  best  contrivance 
a  set  of  trays  on  wheels,  fitting  into  a  shed, 


even  that  which  is  partially  dried  should  be 
worked  over  twice  a  day,  as  a  very  little 
moisture  in  a  large  heap  soon  causes  germi- 
nation to  commence  and  gives  to  one  end  of 
the  bean  that  pecniiar  red  tinge,  known  as 
'*  foxy"  in  the  London  market 

Produce  must  be  hard  dried,  until  the 
grains  resist  the  nail  and  are  qnite  homy,  be- 
fore it  is  despatched  to  the  coast ;  but  in  the 
parchment,  the  protection  against  moisture 
which  this  shell  affords,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  cost  of  its  transport.  After  its 
arrival  in  the  seaport,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  cleaning  and  shipping  it,  having  been  sun- 
ned, it  is  put  in  a  circular  trough  and  a  heavy 
wooden  wheel  passed  over  it,  until  all  the 
husks  are  broken ;  it  is  then  fanned  and  agita- 
ted in  a  perforated  cylinder,  through  which 
the  small  beans  and  broken  pieces  falL 

It  must  be  packed  in  well-seasoned  casks 
and  shipped  immediately,  for  if  exposed  to 
the  saline  damp,  with  which  the  atmosphere  of 
a  tropical  shipping  port  is  generally  charged, 
it  will  soon  attract  so  great  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture as  to  turn  flexible  and  black ; — there  are 
few  simple  vegetable  products,  dyes  excepted, 
which  owe  so  much  to  their  colour  as  coffee 
does. 

The  first  adventurers  naturally  selected  their 
lands  near  a  government  road,  and,  in  Ceylon, 
hill  estates  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of, 
until  all  the  available  low  lands  were  bought 
up. 

Ceylon  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  coffee,  being  a  mountainous  island,  with 
three  sides  open  to  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean, 
drought  is  little  known  ;  even  in  the  dryest 
seasons    the     hills    attract     clouds,    which 


e  under  the  other,  and  which  can  be  run  in   frequently    pour   down   refreshing  showers. 


d  out,  on  a  tramway  as  the  weather  suits. 
If  coffee  get  two  days'  sun  after  washing, 
ere  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  injured  by 
ing  kept  long  in  store,  indeed  at  this  stage 
is  advisable  not  to  expose  it  to  the  direct 
Suence  of  the  sun  for  nine  or  ten  days,  as  the 
idiial  drying  causes  the  silver  to  separate 
elf  from  the  bean  and  to  hang  on  it  like  a 
g.  Coffee  slowly  dried  will  be  easily  divest- 
of  all  the  ulver,  and  a  clean  sample 
sored,  but,  however  ripe  the  cheny  may 
ve  been  when  gathered,  if  the  bean  be 
rdened  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  pellicle  will 
here,  leaving  a  dirty  sample  and  the  impres- 
n  on  the  buyer  that  it  had  been  plucked  half 
le.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  quality  of  the 
ide  is  improved  by  slow  drying,  or  mqre 
>perly  speaking,  that  less  of  the  aromatic 
iiciple  is  evolved.  During  rain,  which  is 
aerally  very  abundant  at  fruit  time,  the 
t  coflTee  moat  be  spread  under  cover,  and 
istantly  turned  to  prevent  its  beating,  and 
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The  heavy  mbts  and  dense  clouds  which  some- 
times shut  out  the  sun  for  days  together,  or 
rolling  sluggishly  along  the  mountain  sides, 
are  amongst  the  planter's  best  auxiliaries. 
The  shrub  luxuriates  in  a  rarified,  temperate 
and  moist  climate,  and  delights  in  frequent 
but  not  heavy  rains  on  the  slopes,  where  there 
is  a  good  natural  drainage — for  any  lodgement 
of  water  about  its  roots  soon  proves  fatal.  In 
one  instance  the  enterprizing  but  unfortunate 
proprietors  believing  it  necessary  to  till  the 
ground,  went  to  work  at  a  great  expense,  re- 
moved all  the  roots  and  ploughed  up  the  land, 
but  the  result  was  a  signal  failure.  Others 
left  the  largest  forest  trees  standing  for  shade, 
but  that  has  also  been  found  injurious. 

Manure. — One  great  error  into  which  Ceylon 
speculators  fell,  was  to  expect  that  the  land  was 
so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  up 
to  one  uniform  point  of  fruitfulness  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  manure.  The 
richest  mould  cannot  yield  crop  aftei  crop 
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for  years,  unless  a  proportionate  return  be 
mado  to  it.  Many  tried  decayed  coffee  pulp 
as  a  renovator,  under  the  impression  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  placing  in  the  ground 
what  they  wished  to  draw  from  it,  but 
practice  has  too  fully  exploded  the  theory  to 
leave  any  necessity  for  explaining  its  failing  on 
scientific  priuciplev.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  coffee  pulp  in  com- 
bination with  other  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  matter,  may  form  a  valuable  renovator 
of  the  soil.  The  skill  of  the  chemist  may  be 
very  advantageously  brought  to  bear  on  this 
subject :  he  finds  that  the  plant  and  its  fruits 
are  differently  conposed,  he  knows  that  it  is 
more  necessary  to  provide  for  the  fvvAt  than 
the  stem  which  supports  it ;  he  finds  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bean  is  nitrogen,  which 
his  science  teaches  him  may  be  produced  by 
certain  phosphates  ftc  under  particular  circum- 
stances J  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  bis 
own  and  other  men's  researches  point  out  at 
once  where  salts  and  gases  may  be  found,  and 
he  works  on  a  certainty.  He  can  in  a  few 
days  and  at  trifling  cost  produce  what  the 
uninitiated  may  spend  a  life-time  and  a  for- 
tune over  without  attaining. 

The  most  soluble  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away  by  the  rains ;  and  this 
is  a  subject  which  equally  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planter  with  the  manuring  question- 

Peeling,  pulping,  and  winnowing, -^The 
coffee  peeler,  used  for  separating  the  bean  from 
the  pellicle,  was  formerly  a  large  wheel  revolv- 
ing in  a  trough,  the  disadvantage  of  which 
was  the  flattening  more  or  less  of  the  bean 
when  not  thoroughly  dry.  A  machine  was 
subsequently  introduced,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  C.E.,  of  the  Ceylon  iron  works,  by 
which  that  evil  was  obviated :  its  principle 
being  not  weight,  but  8implefriction,of  suffi- 
cient force  to  break  the  parchment  at  first,  and, 
when  continued,  to  polish  the  bean  free  from 
the  husk.  A  very  simple  winnowing  machine 
for  cleaning  the  coffee  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
peeler,  is  attached.  From  the  winnowing 
machine  it  runs  into  the  separating  machine, 
which  sorts  it  into  sizes,  and  equalizes  the 
samples,  by  which  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
manual  labour  are  saved.  The  same  principle 
was  intended  to  be  applied  by  Mr.  Nelson 
to  pulping,  to  obviate  the  iigury  mflicted 
by  the  grater  upon  the  fresh  berry. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  numbers  of  the 
beans  in  a  sample,  on  close  examination,  will 
be  found  scratched  or  pricked  ;  and  when  the 
closest  attention  is  not  paid,  or  the  person 
superintending  the  process  is  devoid  of  me- 
chanical skill,  the  injury  is  proportionate. 
The  ordinary  pulping  mUUn  us^  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  wood  or  iron,  covered  with  sheet 
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brass,  or  copper,  and  punctured  similarly  to 
a  nutmeg  grater.    This  cj^inder,  technically 
called  the  barrel,  runs  upon  a  spindle,   which 
turns  a  brass  pick  on  each  side  of  a  fram& 
Immediately  in  a  line  with  the  centre  upon 
which  it  turns,  and  placed  vertical  to  each 
other,  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  frequently  shod 
with  iron  or  copper,  calleA*  the  chops,*  placmi 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  or  sufflcient  to  allow 
the  passage  of  '*  parchment"  coffee  between 
them.    The  lower  chop  is  placed  so  eloee  to 
the  barrel,  yet  without  contact,  that  all  coffee 
must  be  stopped  by  it  and  thrown  ontwards. 
The  upper  chop  is  adjusted  to  that  diatanee 
only  which  will  permit  the  cherry  eoffee  tf» 
come  into  contact  with  the  barrel  ;  but  will 
not  allow  the  berries  to  pass  on  till  they  have 
been  denuded  of  their  red  epidermis  by  a  gen- 
tle squeeze  against  its  rough  surface.     The  far 
greater  portion  of  the  pulps  are  separated  by 
being  carried  past  the  lower  chops  upon  the 
sharp  points  of  the  copper,  and  thrown  oat 
behind,  and  few  are  left  with  the   parchment 
coffee.     As  from  the  different  sizes  of  the  ber- 
ries, and  their  crowding  for  preoedence  as  they 
descend  from  the  hopper  above  to  Hie  gentle 
embrace  of  ^e  barrel  and  upper  ohop«  some 
pass  unpulped,  the  coffee  as  it  comes  from  the 
lower  chop  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  riddle,  which 
separates  the  unpulped  cherries.     These  are 
put  back  again,  and  passed  through  a  polper 
with  the  upper  chop  set  closer.     The  secret 
of  working  appears  to  be  the  proper  setting 
of  the  chops,  and  many  have  been  the  sehemes 
proposed  for  reducing  this  to  a  certainty. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  few  plans  are  better  tbaa 
the  old  wedges,  by  tightening  or  loosening  of 
which  the  chop  is  kept  in  the  required  posi- 
tion.    After    working   it  for    some    years, 
the   machine    was    conriderably    improved 
by    iron-cog-wheels   being    substituted     in 
the   place  of  straps  and  drums    to    move 
the  riddle,  and  the  riddle    itself  was  fcMna- 
ed    of  two    sieves,  by   which   the  chance 
of  unpulped  berries  reaching  tiie  p&rcbmeat 
is  lessened.     On  some  estates  water-wheds 
have  been  put  up  to  drive  several  pnlpers  at 
one  time,  which  otherwise  would  require  from 
two  to  four  men  each  to  work  them,  bat  from 
the  costly  buikiings  and  appurteaanees  which 
such  machinery  renders  necessary,  they  are  rare. 
Although  the  operation  of  pulping  is  so  am- 
ple, it  is  one  which  requires  the    machine  to 
be  set  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  work  may  be  done,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  smallest  quantity  of   unpulped  berries 
be     allowed    to    pass   through.     Oit   tbe 
other  hand,  the  berries  must  not  be  sul^eeted 
to  injury  from  the  barrel;  for  if  the  pavchmsat 
skin  is  pricked  through,  the  berry  will  appetf 
when  cured,  with  an  unsi^itly  bfow»  msik 
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ipon  it.  Several  other  coverings  for  barrels, 
la  eabstitutes  for  panctared  copper  have  been 
ried ;  among  othen,  coir-cloth  and  wire*nety 
)ut  the  old  material  haa  not  been  saperaeded. 

After  pulping,  the  coffee  in  parchment  is 
eeeived  iuto  cisterns^  in  which  it  is,  by  wash- 
Dg,  deprived  of  the  raucilagiuooa  matter  that 
tUl  adheres  to  it.  Without  this  most  necessary 
peration,  the  mncilage  would  ferment  and 
xpose  the  berry  to  injury  from  its  highly 
orrosive  qualities.     As  some  portion  of  pulp 
nds  its  way  with  coffee  to  the  cistern,  which, 
'.  suffered  to  remain,  would  by  its  long  reten- 
onof  moistnret  lengthen   the  sutsequeut 
ryiag  procees,  various  methods  have  been 
ioptod  to  remove  it.  One  mode  is  to  pass  the 
)ff6e  a  second  time  through  a  sieve   work- 
1  by  two  men ;  another  to  pick  it  off  the 
irfaces  of  the  cistern,  to  which  it  naturally 
sea.    In   August   1846,    premiums    were 
varded  by  the  Ceylon  Agriculturai  Society 
I  Messrs.  Clerihew  and  Josias  Lambert  for 
te  iaprovementa  they  had  introduced  into 
•ffee-pulpera,  which,  by  their  exertions,  had 
len  brought  to  great  perfection.  This  pulper 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
IS  yet  been  brought  into  use,  the  disadvan- 
ges  belonging  to  the  old  machine  having 
«u  entirely  remedied.    The  sieve  crank  has 
double  eooentric  action.    The  chops  are 
G;ulated  by  set  screw8,and  the  sieve  suspend- 
in  a  novel  and  secure  manner,  the  whole 
nbining  atrength  and  efficacy,  together  with 
elegance  of  form,  which  hais  likewise  been 
preciated.     Mr.  W.  Clerihew,  of  Ceylon, 
emitted  to  the  Great  Exhibition  a  model  of 

approved  apparatus  for  drying  coffee,which 
I  Wn  patented  in  the  name  of  Robert  B. 
oks,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
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to  the  action  of  the  stagnant  air  which 
occupies  the  interstices  between  the  beans, 
and  taking  into  account  that  a  mass  of 
coffee  presented  a  medium  pervious  to  air,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Clerihew  that  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  fanners  working  on  the  exhaust- 
ing principle,  so  to  withdraw  air  from  an  en- 
closed space  as  to  establish  a  current  of  air 
through  masses  of  coffee  spread  on  perforated 
floors  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  that  space. 
The  plan  he  carried  into  execution  inl849,and 
a  stream  of  air  was  thrown  through  the  mass 
of  coffae,  each  bean  of  it  became  surrounded 
by  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  of  fresh 
air. 

Greig's  Pea-berry  Machine  consists  of 
three  long  metal  rollers,  so  placed  beside  each 
other,  as  to  allow,  in  their  revolution,  the  flat 
beans  to  fall  between  them  while  the  Pea* 
berries  pass  along  the  surface  of  the  rollers 
into  a  box.  Those  who  prepare  coffee  for 
the  European  market,  can  by  this  ma- 
chine meet  the  fancy  for  Pea-berry  coffee- 
without  the  tedious  employment  of  hand  la- 
bour. (Madras  Titnes,  Idth  January  1859.) 

Manuring, — There  are  many  difficulties  to 
surmount  in  manuring  estates,  owing  to  the 
localities  of  coffee  plantations,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  obtained  from 
manured  plantations  richly  repay  by  a  high 
standard  of  bearing.  Cattle  manuring  is  the 
most  generally  available ;  the  cattle  being 
stall-fed  on  guinea  grass  ,  planted  where  the 
elevation  of  the  planUtion  vill  permit  it, 
or  on  Mauritius  grass,  which  is  planted  in 
the  ravines  amongst  the  coffee  ;  thus  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  profit,  and  keeping 
weeds  out  of  places  where  they  are  apt  to 
grow.    Piga  are  also  kept,  and  the  pulps  of 
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received  the  Isis  gold  medal  for  the  same,    y^^  coffee  are  added  to  the  fertilizing  mass; 


e  intention  is  to  dry  the  vegetable  and 
leotts  moisture  of  the  berry.  Before  this  is 
uired,  the  coffee  has  previously  undergone 
procees  of  pnlpingy  or  removal  from 
soft  fleshy  husk.  When  the  coffee 
ry  is  picked  from  the  tree  it  liean 
380  resemblance  to  a  ripe  cherry,  both  in 
and  appearance :  and  several  processes 
e  to  be  gone  through  before  the  article 
wa  III  commerce  as  coffee  is  produced, 
be  first  place,  the  pulpy  exterior  of  the 
ly  baa  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
}ing,  which  separatesthe  seed  and  its  thin 
triDg  called  the  parchment,  from  the  husk: 
a  the  pulping  process  is  completed,  we 
}  the  parchment  ooffee  by  itself  in  a  dstem, 
the  uext  piooeas  consists  in  getting  rid 
le  mucilage  with  which  it  is  oovemL" 
lag  become  assured,  both  by  experiment 
by  Liebig's  reasoning,  that  the  successive 
M»  of  decomposition  were  whoUy  ascribable 
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indeed,  rotting  wood,  weeds,  burned  dolo- 
mite, and  anything  which  will  produce 
ammonia,  should  be  taken  care  of  on  estates. 
Each  laborer  should  take  out  a  basketful 
as  he  goes  to  his  work,  which  a  few  men  are 
employed  afterwards,  with  mamoties,  or 
forks,  in  burying  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  The  manuring  of  a  whole  estate  at 
one  time  is  seldom  required,  but  every  part 
of  the  plantation  should  be  brought  under 
its  operation  every  second  or  third  year.  One 
estate,  which  was  wholly  manured  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  has  amply  returned  the 
outky  by  a  production  of  about  20  cwt  to 
the  acre ;  lime,  cattle  manure,  and  mould  from 
the  neighbouring  forest  were  need  in  a 
compost,  and  the  soil  turned  up  every  where 
round  the  plant  to  apply  it"  (Cofu  riant^ 
ing  in  Ceylon^  p.  52.) 

f^fMian^oii^.— When  cleared,  the  ground  is 
marked  out  by  a  line  and  pegs,  in  squares  of 
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six  feet  every  way,  and  at  each  peg  a  hole  48  | 
inches  cube  is  dug.  These  are  filled  up  with 
surface  soil,  and  when  rain  sets  in  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to  them. 
This  would  give  1,210  trees  per  acre,  but 
owing  to  the  rockn,  streams  and  paths,  where 
plants  cannot  grow,  the  average  is  1,000  per 
acre.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
distance  trees  should  be  apart  from  each  other 
from  experiments  and  observation,  six  feet 
is  the  best, — if  they  are  further  off,  they  will 
not  cover  the  ground,  in  which  case  both 
land  is  lost  and  weeds  grow  more  easily, 
— if  they  be  closer  than  six  feet  the  plants 
are  subject  to  breaking  and  injury,  as  their 
branches  luck  into  each  other  and  obstruct 
the  workman's  passage. 

In  Ceylon  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  is 
needed  beyond  felling  and  burning  the  forest 
treesi  and  planting  the  young  coffee  seedlings 
at  regular  intervals  in  spacious  holes  between 
the  huge  stumps  left  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  first  care  requisite  is   to  afford  shade 
to  the  young  plants ;  many  consider  that  this 
shelter  should  be  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  culture,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  as  it  has  been  found  that  plants  so 
protected  are  not  such  good  bearers  as  those 
which  are  exposed.     The  best  plants  for  pro- 
viding shelter  are  tall,  wide-branching  trees  or 
shrubs  without  much  underwood.     The  other 
culture  requisite  is  only  to   keep  the  ground 
tolerably    clean  from  weeds,  for  which  one 
cooly  on  from  five  to  ten  biggahs  is  sufficient. 
He  should  also  prune  ofi*  decayed  or  dead 
branches.    This  treatment  must  be  continued 
until  the  fourth    year,  when  the  trees   will 
first  begin  bearing,  and,  after  the  gathering 
of  each    crop,  the  trees  will  require   to   be 
thinned  out  from  the  superabundant   bran- 
ches,   their    extremities  stopped,    and    the 
tops  reduced  to  prevent  their  growing  above 
seven    or  eight  ;   the   stems,    alsoi   should 
be  kept  free  from  shoots  or  suckers  for  the 
height  of  at  least  one  foot,  as  well  as  clear 
from  weeds.     Irrigation    must  be   frequent 
during  the  first  year  that  the  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  plantation,and  may  be  afterwards 
advantageously  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  dry  and  hot  weathert  as  a  very  hot  season 
is  found  unfavorable  to  the  plant,  drying  up 
and  destroying  the  top  branches  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  side  shoots  :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  long  rain  destroys  the  fruit 
by  swelling  it  out  and  rotting  it  before  it  can 
be  ripened :  hence  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a 
good  drainage  of  the  plantation,  that  no  water 
be  anywhere  allowed  to  lodge,  as  certain  loss 
will  ensue,  not  only  of  the  crop  of  the  current 
year,  but  most  frequently  of  the  trees  alsOi  as 
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their  roots  require  to  be  zafcher  dij  ibi 
Otherwise. 

The  coffee  plant  has  maoy  enoniesin  vda 
to  contend  with,  and  the  fc^Iowin^  is  t  Lc 
by  Mr.  Nietner,  of  some  of  tbem  in  Cejk:: 

1 .  Pseudococous  adonidooayWhite  or  Me«:  i 

Bug. 

Pdroiitei : 
Scymnns  rotundatos.  Motch.  Er.  Eat. 

1869. 
Encyrtus  NietnerL     Motch. 
Chartocems  musciformifl.  Motch. 
Acarus  translucens.  N. 

2.  Lecanium   Coffee.   Walk.     List  lu 

B.  M.  Brown  or  Scaly  Bog. 

Paratiiesi 
Scutellista  cyanea.     Motch« 
Cephaleta  purpureiventria.  Motcb. 

brunneventris.  Motch. 

fusciventris.     Motch.  in  Jiti. 
Encyrtus  paradisicns.  Motch.  in  lite. 

,,  Nietneri*    Motch. 

Cirrhospilus  coccivorns.     Molch.  In  Va 
Marietta  leopardina.     M.  in  lits. 
Chilocorus  circamdatuSb     Schooh. 
Acarus  translucens.     N. 

3.  Lecaninum  nigrani.  N.    Black  Bo^ 

iSyncladinm  Nietneri.     Babh.  Uit>i 
Hedwig,  1858. 
Trisposporium.    Gardoeti.    Bek    J 
Hort,  Soc.  Lend.  1849. 
A  fungus. 

5.  Aphis  Coffe»,  N,  Coffee-Looae. 

ParasUa : 

Syrphos  NietnerL     Schiner  in  litsL 

„        splendeua.     Dolc^ 
Micromos  anstralia.     Ha^ 
Verz.  Wien.  Z.  1858. 

6.  Strachia  geometrica.    Motch.  in  li:* 

LepiAoptera, 

7.  Aloa  lactinea.    Cram,  papw  ex. 

8.  Orgyia  Ceylancia.   N. 

9.  Euprocitis  virgancula.  Walk* 

0.  Trichia  exigua.     Feld.  in  tit. 

1 .  Narosa  conspemu    Walk. 

2.  Limacodes  gradosa.    Wcstw.  Est  '^ 
.3.  Drepanaf 
.4.  Zeuzera  Coffeao.     N. 
.5.  Agrotia  aegetam.     Wien.    Y.    BJr- 

Grub. 
:6.    Galleriomorpha  lichenoides.    FeJi  = 

lit, 
17.    Boarmia  Oeyknica.  Feld.  ta  lit. 
[8.  „     leucoetigmiria.    FUd.  is  U 

[9.    Eupithecia  coffearia.    FekLiabL 
\0.    Fortrix  coffearia.    Feld.  in  lit. 
l\.    Gracilarial   coffeifoUtUa 
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23. 


24. 

25, 


26. 


OrUioptera. 

Pbymatea  punctatn.     D. 
CoUoptera, 

Ancyloncycha  spec  ?  (White  Grub.) 

Arliinea  f  destructor.  N. 
Aptera, 

Acarns  coffeae.  N. 

Mammalia* 
27.    Goliiuda  Ellioti.  Gray   in  Kel.  Prod. 

(Coffee-rat.) 
The  **  i-at'*  doea  much  mischief  by  gnaw- 
\g  off  the  young  branches,  app.irently  to 
et  at  the  tender  pith  ;  it  is  called  '*  Dadda- 
edda"  by  the  Singalese,  is  as  large  as 
weasel,  and  of  a  greyish- black  colour, 
[onkeys,  squirrels,  and  the  rat  commit  great 
^predations  in  fruit  time  ;  they  are  partial 
»  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  digest,  but 
mcuate  the  beans  whole. 
The  Gardener's  Chronicle  received  from 
[r.  Thwaites  a  specimen  of  a  minute  fungus, 
few  trees  were  first  noticed  to  be  infected 
May,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thwaites' 
immunication  (July  24),  two  or  three  acres 
ere  showing  the  fungus  upon  the  leaves, 
bese  latter  full  off  before  their  proper  time. 
iQongst  more  than  a  thousand  species  of 
ngi  received  from  Ceylon  this  does  not 
cur  :  and  it  is  not  only  quite  new,  but  with 
fficalty  referable  to  any  recognised  section 
fangi.  Indeed  it  seems  just  intermediate 
tween  true  mould  and  Uredos,  allied  on 
e  one  hand  to  Trichobais,  and  on  the  other 
Rhinotrichum.  Though  the  fungus  is  de- 
loped  from  the  parenchym  of  the  leaf>  there 
not  Any  covering  to  the  little  heaps  such  as 
so  obvious  ill  Uredo  and  its  immediate  allies, 
lile  the  mode  of  attachment  reminds  one  of 
linotrichum.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to 
tpose  a  new  genus  for  its  reception . 

As  the  fungus  is  confined  to  the  under 
'face  of  the  leaves,  and  the  mycelium  is  not 
^erficial,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
dy  ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  try  sul- 
ur  by  means  of  one  of  the  instruments  which 
I  used  in  the  hop  grounds  in  Kent,  or  syr- 
;ing  with  one  of  the  sulphureous  solutions 
ich  have  have  been  recommended  for  the 
irpation  of  the  hop  mildew. — Rev,  M.  J, 
^kdey, — Colombo  Observer, 

The  Cofee  Bug^  Lecauiuro  coffese,  Walker^ 
iblishes  itself  on  the  young  shoots  and 
is,  which  it  covers  with  a  noisome  iucrus- 
ion  of  scales,  enclosing  its  larva,  from  the 
nictous  influence  of  which  the  fruit  shrivels 
I  drops  off.  It  is  a  Coccus,  aud  a  number 
brownish  wart-like  bodies  may  be  seen 
dding  the  young  roots  and  occasionally 
margins  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves, 
(h  of  these  warta  is  a  transformed  female 
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containing  a  large  number  of    eggs  (700), 
which   are   hatched   within  it.      When   the 
young  ones  come  out  of  their  nest,  they  may 
be  observed  running  about  on  the  plant,  look- 
ing like  wood-lice,   but  shortly  after  being 
hatched,  the  males  seek^the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  females  prefer  the  young 
shoots  as  their  place  of  abode.     The  larvss  of 
the  males  undergo   transformation  into  pupss 
beneath  their  own  skins,  and  their  wings  are 
horizontal,  and  their  possession  of  wings  may 
possibly   explain  the  comparatively  rare  pre- 
sence of  the  male  on  the  bushes.     The  female 
retains  her  powers  of  locomotion  until  nearly 
of  full  size,  and  it  is   about  this  time  that 
her  impregnation  takes  place.    The  pest  doea 
not  produce  great  injury  until  it  has  been  two 
ur  three  years  on  an  estale,  but  at  length  the 
scales  on  the  plants  become  numerous,   the 
clusters  of  berries  assume  a  hiack  sooty  look, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  fall  off  before  they 
are  mature.  The  young  shoots  have  a  disgust- 
ing look  from  the  number  of  yellow  pustular 
bodies    forming    on   them,    the    leaves  get 
shrivelled,  and  on  many  trees  not  a  single 
berry  forms.     The  coffee  bug  first  appeared 
in  1843,  on  the  Lupallu  Galla  states,  and  it, 
or  a  closely  allied  species,  has  been  observed 
on  the  Citrus  acida,  Fsidium  pomiferum,Myr- 
tus   Zeylanica,  Rosa  indica,  Careya   arborea, 
Vitex   negundo  and  other  plants,  aud   roost 
abundantly   on  the   coffee   bushes  in  moist 
places.   It  reappears  though  eradicated,  and 
is    eaifily    conveyed    on  cloths     from    one 
place  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner,  whom  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  quotes,  is   of  opinion  that  all  re- 
medies have  failed,  and  that  it  must  wear  it* 
self  out  as  other  blights  do. — Sir  J,  TennenVs 
Ceiyofiy  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

The  Sydney  "^oriiin^r  i7«raZ(r' describes 
an  experiment  on  the  Aphis  or  coffee  moth 
which  shows  that  by  a  very  simple  ap- 
plication, coffee  plants  may  be  freed  from 
these  destructive  insects.  A  number  of 
the  insects  were  placed  on  a  leaf  under  a 
powerful  microscope.  A  drop  of  a  s:mple  so- 
lution of  siida  iu  water  was  let  fall  among 
them.  They  instantly  left  their  hold  on 
the  leaf  and  fell  dead.  Such  a  solution  could 
be  applied  without  injury  to  coffee  plants. 
Sulphur  has  hitherto  been  the  favorite 
treatment. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Borer  is  a  name  given  to  the 
larvsa  of  coleopterous  beetles  whloh  iojuro 
coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
red  borer  ;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Xylotre- 
chus  quadripes  of  Chevrolat.  In  Coorg 
coffee  trees  have  also  been  injured  by  the 
rot,  a    disease     reeultiug    from     improper 
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prnuing.  The  rot  attacks  and  decays  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg,  \vhen  the 
tree  is  attacked  by  the  borer,  the  leaves 
become  ycUow  and  drop.  The  insects  are  gene- 
rally about  the  diameter  of  a  small  quill,  are 
always  confined  to  the  wood,  and  never  enter 
the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  its  work, 
passed  through  the  pupa  stage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  by  the  female  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. 

In  1859  60,  the  exports   from  the  hill  dis- 
tricts of  Madras  were  from 


Forts  of  Malabar 
Canara 
Tinnevelly 
Madras 


Quantity.         Value. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

7,351,926 

5, 1 33,635 

233,693 

8,158,974 


20,878,226 


Rs. 

7,35,177 

8,66,644 

23,387 

2,49,846 


Rs.  1,875,'J54 
£.      187,505 


The  produce  of  the  vjirious  coffee-growing 
countries  in  the  world  was  lately  set  down  at 
the  following  figures  : 

South  and  Central  America. 

Millions  of  lbs. 
Oosta  Rica...         ...  •..     9 

La  Quay ra and  Porto  Cabello,...   35 
Br«izil,...         ...         ...  •••302 

British  West  Indies,  ...  ...     8 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies,.     7 

Cuba  and  Forto  Bico, 30 

St.  Domingo,...         ...         ...     33 J 

Asia  and  the  East. 


Java,... 

...  140 

The  Philippine  Isles,.. 

...       3 

Celebes,... 

...     H 

Sumatra,... 

...       5 

Ceylon,... 

...     34 

Malabar  and  Mysore,... 

...     20 

Arabia  (Mocha), 

...       3 

275,000  tons. 
Mr.  Fowler  in  his  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
2,500  to  4,000  feet  as  the  most  favorable 
elevation  for  the  growth  of  coffee. — 
Nietner  on  the  Enemies  of  the  Coffee  plant. 
Bidie  on  Cofee  planting.  Royle  on  the 
j'roductive  Resources  of  India.  Eng.  Cyc. 
Simmond's  Colonial  JfagazineVol.  "KY.  Jour- 
nal India  Archipelago.  Fot  iii.  1852.  Sim- 
fnond^s  Commercial  Products.  Dr.  Riddell, 
Di\  Mason.  Bonynges  Americaip,  55.  Madras 
Exhibition    Jury  Reports,    Cat.  Exhibition, 
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of  1 862.  Hassal  Food  and  iu  adulterati:.-' 
Sir  J.  Tennenfs  Ceylon.  Madras  Timet,  ^k 
January  1859.  Madras  Statesman.  PlQi^ai^i 
Aden,  Bombay  Standard.  Jannarp  \^:^* 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Colombo  OUeirc. 
Sydney  Herald, 

COHAT,  See  Kohat,  Kelat  p.  489. 

COHUNC  OIL,  a  product  of  thekenel  f 
the  ''  Attalea  funifera,"  of  Martins,  a  pilr 
tree  native  of  South  America.  ItisHae 
thing  like  the  cocoannt,  but  is  more  oleu-j- 
ous.  Its  introduction  into  Soathem  Au 
merits  attention. — Seeman. 

COIA  OR  GOIA  MARAM.  Tui.  Psid-i 
pyriferum,  also  P.  pomiferum,  tbe  Got. 
tree.  Coia  pallam,  Tarn.  Fruit  of  Fsidi:z. 
pyriferum  and  P.  pomiferum. 

COIL ADDY,  about  a  mile  to  the  vei:  if 
Coiladdy,  is  a  mound  that  prevents  tbe  vtten 
of  the  Caveri  ruuniug  into  the  Coleruoa.- 
Orme. 

COILGUDDY,  a  pagoda  8  miles  east  v! 
Madura. 

COIMBATORE,  a  collectorate  of  ti: 
Madras  Presidency,  in  the  .south  of  tfadpe..-: 
sula.  Its  chief  towu  of  the  same  Dane  :<  i 
L.  ir  r  N.  and  L.  76*  58'  R,  and  is  i4M 
feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  palace. 

The  district    occupies  an  area  of  e:g ' 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  sq&c? 
I  miles  ;  over  which  some  seven  thoa»Lil  r  • 
lages  and  hamlets  are  spread,po88e«ingif-^:3^ 
lation  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  l> 
man  beings.    It  has  but  little  lain,  the  c.  c 
source  of  water-supply   appearing  to  bet  t..< 
but  it  nevertheless  yields  an  anuiuJ  reTense 
upwards  of  tf^enty-two  lakhs  of  nipe&    T.: 
produce  is  grains,  mostly  of  thedrydesT^ 
tinn,  cotton,   sugar,  tobacco  and  hemp    * 
addition   to  these,  are  the  uaual  ''GiritK' 
condiments  and  vegetables.     Tfaecjcut^ 
warm  and  not  unfrequently  oppressive.  P*.  - 
completely  land,  or  more  properly,  hill  loci: 
the   district  is  only  open  to  such  streirr^ 
cool  air  from  the  sea  board  as  canfinu^-' 
way  to  the  vast  plains  of  wbich  it  iscrcpy- 
through  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  dnibi  •'  ~ 
ver  prevails  at  certain  seasons  of  tbe  yeir.  • 
cholera  invariably  makes  its  appeannee  i-' " 
the  rains.     The  aspect  of  the  conntiy  ;i  *" 
and  unpleasant  in  the  extreme*  the  few  .'■ 
ches  of  green  which  are  here  and  there  [re- 
duced by  dint  of  hard  laboor,  being  tte  * ': 
refreshing    objects    presented  to   tie  r^ 
Its  northern  part^  called  CoUegtl,  has  ssr-^ 
ous    small  jungle   covered  hills,  and  trt- 
west   of    Colle^  are  the  NeO^eny  l£^ 
The  Anamallay  hills  are  in  the  &  W  ^rin 
of  Coimbatore,  and  are  richly  dot  W  r ; 
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ralaable  forests,  with  many  elephants,  and  I  lumps,  with  some  obscure  marks  on  them  In 
«me  of  the  lower  lull  ranges  from  the  mlity  these  copper  coins  are  the  chief  part 
Veilgbernes,  between  which  u  the  valley  and  ■  of  the  currency,  the  value  of  the  several  silver 
?ip   or   Pass  of    Palghaut  leading  to  the   coins  being  various,  and  each  varying  daily  in 


reateru  coast.     The  Qazzlehutty  pass  leads 
ip  the  deep  valley  separating  the  NeilgUerry 
lills  from  Collegal.  The  Anamallay,  (literally 
lephant    hills),  is  a  mouiitaiii  tract  covered 
y  valuable  forest  trees,  which  about  the  year 
860  were    worked  with  an  annual  profit  of 
bout  Rs.  50«000,  and  there  are  many  beauti- 
x\  woods  in  it  suited  for  turnery.     The  wild 
ninials  are    the    elephant,    tiger,  leopard, 
ear,  hyena,  wild  dog,  bison,  sambur,  spotted 
rid  barking  and  hog  deer  :  also  the  wild  goat. 
'hey  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men,  the 
[ader,    open,  independent,    straightforward 
len,  simple  and  obeying   their  mopens  or 
iiiefs    implicitly.     They  are  strong   built, 
nive,  with  woolly  hair  and  something  of  the 
.fricau  features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to 
point     The  women  wear  enormous  circles 
f  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they 
istend  down   to  their  shoulders.    A   black 
loiikey  is  their  greatest  dainty. 
The  localities  in   Coimbatore,    which  sup- 
ly  the  beryl,   are    also   supposed  to   have 
ielded  the  emerald,  though  Tavernier  was 
9t  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part  of  India, 
I  his  day.,  was  yielding  emeralds.     Taver- 
i^r  (Travels,  p.  144)  says  *'as  for  emeralds, 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally 
om  the  East,  And  therefore  when  jewellers 
id  goldsmiths  do  prefer  a  deep  coloured  erne- 
Id  inclining  to  black,  tell  ye,  it  is  an  oriental 
aerald,  they  speak   that  which  is  not  true, 
cuufeas,  I   could  never  discover  in  what 
irt  of  our  continent  those  stones  are  found. 
Jtsure  1  anifthat  the  eastern  part  of  the  world 
iver  produced  any  of  those  stones  neither  on 
e  continent,  nor  in   the  islands.     True  it 
.  that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  some   , ,  «  ,„ 

luose  stones  have  been  often  brought  rough    sicca  Kupee 

)m  Peru  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  Furackabad  rupee 
<*y  have  been  transported  into  Europe  ;  but 
i^  18  not  enough  to  make  them  oriental, 
^ides  that,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into 
)aia  through  the  North  Sea." — Tavernier' s 
ravelin  p,  144.  Lt.  Col.  Hamiltoa  in  Uteris, 
e  India,  p  324,  Korumbar,  Narapati. 
COINS.  The  coins  current  in  British 
dia,  are  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grainst  and 
portions  in  half,  quarter  and  eighth  ;  also 
9  copper  half  anna  and  quarter  anna.  These 
>i)e  are  coined  at  the  mints.  In  the  Hydera- 
d  state,  there  are  several  rupees,  the  Hali 
cka,  and  others,  all  of  less  weight  than  the 
[>ee  of  British  India',  and  many  shapeless 
;'per  coins.  In  Oomraoti  the  bankers 
H  sealed  bags  of  money.  In  the  Hydera- 
d  state  the  copper  coins  in  use  are  shapeless 
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the  exchange  of   the  bazar.     The  reckoning 
is  by  four,  which  is  called  a  *♦  Ganda." 

4  Cowries  (Gavvalu,)  1  Ganda. 
14, 16,  or  18  Ganda  1  Tlioodi  or  Pisa  copper. 

4  Thooddi  or  Dooddi  1  Ganda  of  coppers. 
16  or  17   Copper  Ganda  1  Rupee. 

In  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  silver 
real  and  the  copper  fulus  are  current,  but  the 
Indian  rupee  and  the  Spanish  dollar  also  pass 
current.  In  the  currency  of  Persia,  when 
Mr.  Fraser  travelled,  the  coins  chiefly  used  iu 
circulation  were  the  tomaun,  ducat,  rupee  (or 
rejil),  abbassee  or  Khahee  and  falusiah.  The 
exact  value  of  these  coins  is  disturbed  by 
the  state  of  exchange  between  India  and 
£urope.  The  number  of  abbassee  in  a  real 
differ  in  different  provinces,  but  are  in  general 
from  five  to  six,  and  there  are  about  as 
many  falusiah  in  each  abbassee ;  the  abbassee 
is  not  current  everywhere,  it  is  of  silver;  the 
latter  are  lumps  of  copper,  heavy  and  shape- 
less, with  a  few  letters  stamped  upon  one 
side. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  the 
weight,  fineness  and  stg.  value  of  the  coins 
formerly  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint  reckoning 
the  value  of  gold  at  £3-17-10^  per  standard 
oz.,  and  silver  at  5s.  2d. 


Coins. 


Grains 
pure. 


187-  651 


Grains 
alloy. 


Grains 
Gross 

Weight 


Value. 


17-059 


176-923  15-993 
165- 215,10- 019 


£  9.         d. 

204-710  I  13  2A  222.5 
191-9160  2    0k'B2o 
180  234  0  1  11^-820 


These  o<>ins  are  not  now  current.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  rupee  is  current,  but 
there  au<l  throughout  the  Archipelago  and  the 
sea  coast  of  China,  the  dollar  is  largely  in 
use.  The  sole  Chinese  coin  is  of  copper,  and 
silver  and  g^ld  are  iu  China,  sold  by  weight. 
— Eraser* s  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  74. 

COIR  is  the  fibre  from  the  rind  of  the 
cocoanut.  Is  a  corruption  either  of  theMuldive 
term  Kaubar,  or  from  the  Tamil  kayer,  a  rope. 
The  Maldive  Kaubar  is  the  name  given  to  the 
cords  with  which  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Abul  Fazl  sewed  together  the  planks  of  their 
ship.  Mr.  Faulkner  Sitys  its  Hindustani  name 
iu  Bombay  is  '*  Katha.**  It  is  largely  used  in 
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Tndia,    and    the    exports    during  the    year 
1850-51  to  1860-61  were  as  under 


lbs. 

Tons. 

VhIiip. 

1850-51 

7,846,720 

3,503 

21,644 

1851-52 

5,538.512 

2,472 

14,699 

1852-53 

6,511,344 

2,907 

17,300 

185354 

9,437,456 

4.213 

25,641 

1854-55 

8,078,560 

3,6n6 

27,638 

1855-56 

5,358,864 

9,393 

20.909 

1856-67 

8,293,712 

3,703 

25,828 

1857-58 

9,603.104 

4,287 

33,181 

1858-59 

10,-250,800 

4,575 

36.435 

1859-60 

10,808,980 

4,82.5 

41,201 

1860-61 

13,064,660 

5,832 

57,284 

This  fibrous  material  appears  in  fbe  market 
with  various  degrees  uf  fiuencss.  Such  varie- 
ty of  appearance  depends  on  the  age  at  wiiich 
the  cocoanut  is  cut  and  the  husk  sepa- 
rated, and  the  care  bestowed  in  steeping  and 
cleaning.  The  husk  or  rind  of  tlie  nnt  is  thick 
and  full  of  fibres,  which  in  their  separated 
state  are  well  known  by  the  names  of  coir 
or  khair.  In  order  to  remove  this  husk,  an 
iron  spike  or  sharp  piece  of  hard  wood  is 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  nut  is  then  forced 
npon  the  point,  which  passes  through  the 
fibres,  and  thereby  separates  the  rind  from  the 
shell.  In  this  manner,  a  man  can  clear  lOoO 
nuts  daily.  For  the  best  coir,  the  outer  rind 
of  the  nuts  is  bruised  and  steeped  in  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  up  and 
the  fibres  separated  by  the  fingers  and  scraped 
gently  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  If  steeped  in  water  too  long,  they  get  dark 
coloured.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  in  his  report  on  the  Laccadives,  thus 
describes  the  method  of  making  coir  in  those 
istaods.  As  the  husk,  he  says,  gets  hard 
and  woody  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  ripe,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  it  is 
about  the  tenth  month.  If  cut  before  this, 
the  coir  is  weak  ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse 
and  hard,  and  more  difficult  to  twist,  and  re- 
quires to  be  longer  in  thd  soaking  pit,  and  thus 
becomes  darker  in  colour.  When  cut,  the  husk 
is  severed  from  the  nut  and  thrown  into  soak- 
ing pits.  These,  in  some  of  the  islands,  are 
merely  holes  in  the  sand,  just  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  salt  water.  Here  they  lie  bu- 
ried for  a  year,  and  are  kept  down  by  heaps  of 
stones  thrown  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  ripple.  In  others,  the  soaking  pits 
are  fresh-water  tanks  behind  the  crest  of  coral. 
In  these,  the  water  not  beifig  changed, becomes 
foul  and  dark  coloured,  which  affects  the  co- 
lour of  the  coir.  When  thoroughly  soaked  the 
fihroaa  parts   are  easily  separated  from  the  ( 
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woody  by  beating.    If  taken  o«t  of  tbef.ti 
too  enrly,  it  is  difficalt  to  free  the  ouir  fna 
imparitie!«.     If  left  in  too  long,  the  fibre  a 
weakened,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  ako  «.: 
that  soaked  in  fresh  water.    The  coir  fivj 
the  islands  of  Kadamat,  Kiltan,  aod  Cked^ 
in  the  Laocadives,  is  said  to  be  of  the  Uri,!^ 
scription.The  manufacture  into  cordage  of  tx 
coir  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  voidi:. 
the   Laocadives.      When  soaked  mfficifiii. 
long,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  beauu  r:.i 
a  heavy   mallet.      Subsequently,  it  u  wiJ ; 
be  rubbed  with  the  hands  until  all  the  iiit*N 
tial   cellular  substance  is  separated  from  t^ 
fibrous    i>ortion.     When   quite  clew  it  t 
arranged  into  a  loose  roving,  preiioratorj  to  < 
ing  twisted,  which  is  done  between  the  piJ-* 
of  the  hands  in  a  very  ingenious  way,n»»?| 
produce  a  yarn  of  two  strands  at  once.  N 
mechanical  aid,  even  of  the  rudest  dcscnju* 
liHS  yet  found  its  way  into  these  iiiUod*.  1 
these  islands,  coir  is  one  of  the  chief  comtti-.. 
ties  of  barter  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  ss  i  "*• 
salt,  tobacco,  &o.     The  coir  is  made  up  J 
their   petty  traffic    in  short   kuii  ofsitiir* 
length  and  weight,  and  at  the  end  oi  lli«  r* 
these  are  collected  and  made  up  into  letr-' 
of  70  to  75    fathoms,    as  received   Ij  - 
Qovernment.     The  difference  in  the qii-J^^ -^ 
of   coir    manufactured  from  the  e»*^  ^ ' 
and  from  an  island  nut    is    very   ct'iw-it 
able.     We    may  mention    that  fortj  co> 
nuts  are  said  to  yifld  6  lb.  of  cuir  in  Ct.*.  - 
Mr.  llobinson  says  :  " Three  large cofci t-' 
will  yield  1  lb.  of  coir,  ineaauring  twrnij-' 
fathoms  :  whereas  ten  small,  fine  i»lai:<i  »■ 
go  to    about    1  lb.     of  coir  ;   bat   Uii  * 
measure  thirty-five  fathoms.  2  lb.  of  sacL  j-  - 
measuring  from  70  to  75   fathoms,  vtu- 
up  into  sootie,    of  which  there  are  fiO''-' 
to  a  bundle,  averaging  about  a  maanJ  ••:  - 
lb.  A  Manijalore  candy  of  560  IK  «ih  ^•• 
bo  the  produce  of  5600    nuts,  and  shooli  '^ 
tain  about    20,000    fathoms  nf  yarn    T 
jvctual  price  of  cuir  received  by  the  iniv*'^ 
is   about   thirteen   rupees  per  candy    * 
value  of  the  coir  pnxluce  of  a  tree  le  ^ 
lated  to  be  from  two  to  two  and  s  half  mt^ 
and  that  of  the  produce  of  oue  huadrtd  t-- 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  rupees.    Tke  •"" 
age  value  of  the  total  raw  produce  */•-" 
bearing  fruit,  would  then  be  mwb  »«**  * 
half  rupee  ;   and   that  of  a    f^   * ' 
hundred  trees,  forty-five   ropefs.    M  * 
modes  are  practised     in  Ceylon.     A^  •  • 
pentyra    and   the   Akkara-patUW   tt*  :- 
tives  separate   the    coir    by  h^^Tf^ 
husks  along  the  border  of  the  ext«fl»«  ** 
water  lako,  and  when,  after  i«  »«*^ 
more,  they  are  dugout  very  ditf,**  '^^ 
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COIX  LACRIMA. 


COLCHICUM. 


RoxB. 

G(tliv6 

KokiUkHbamu 

Kurimidi 

Linn. 

Coix  millet 


Trl. 


uily  separate  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
usIlTIiu  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  prevents 
je  offensive  smell  emannted  by  niHcerating 
le  busk,  so  common  along  the  road  from  Co- 
)tnbo  to  Matura.*' 

China  imports  coir  from  Hnman  and  the 
jchipelago.  The  great  use  to  which  Ciiir 
I  put  is  for  cordage,  both  ropes  and  cables, 
trboiits  and  ships,  for  which  from  its  light- 
ess  it  is  well  suited.  It  is  largely  used  l>y 
phoisterers  as  a  material  fur  stuffing  mat- 
asseSi  couches,  pillows  ;  it  is  used  as  a  subHti- 
ite  for  oakum  in  caulking  t^hips.  The  fibre  in 
tso  made  into  brushes  and  brooms,  as  a  sub- 
litute  for  bristles,  is  cleaned,  curled  and 
yed  to  resemble  horsehair,  and  made  into 
latting,  door  mats,  and  netting  for  sheep - 
»ld:<,  woven  into  stair  carpets  and  floor  mat- 
i)g,bonnet8,liats, — Lond.Exh,  of  1862,  Hoj/U 
*ib.  PI,  Robin.%on*9  Report  on  the  Laccadives, 
lonbh  Mr,  Morrison,  (Ondatjee). 

COIX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
rder  PanicaceoB.  Several  species  are  known  in 
idiu,  aquatico,  barbata,  gigantea,  hetero- 
lita,  lacrima  pumila.  The  following  are* 
turmese  names  for  species  : 
I  le  poiik  pouk.  ka  le  th«*in^. 

I  lo  lui:eu.  ben  wai  thuo. 

I  le  shee. 

COiX  BARBATA. 
davi  godhumalu   Tel. 
ila  gaddi 
oil  midi 

Grows  in  India. 

COIX  LACllIMA. 

a-Ie-rhee  Bqkm. 

\t\y%  teari  Eno.     j 

riie  Burmese  species  of  Coix,  Job's  tears,  has 
rse  esculent  seeds  %hich  are  parched,  like 
idian  com  in  America,  and  they  are  often 
r  sale  in  the  Tenasserim  bazar.  It  is 
[tensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of  China, 
T  weaving  floor  matting  of  various  degrees 
finene8s,the  coarser  kinds  of  which  are  nsed 
so  to  construct  sheds  to  screen  work- 
en  when  building  houses  and  even  the  walls 
'.  the  huts  tenanted  by  the  poor  ;  the  best 
*mes  from  Lientan,  west  of  Canton.  No  | 
asses  are  cultivated  in  China  for  food  for ' 
timals,  but  the  country  producea  many  spe-  ^ 
es  fitted  for  rearing  flocks  and  herds.  A 
eat  deal  of  Colx  (Job's  tears)  is  cultivated 
the  Khftssia  Hills  about  Moflong  :  it  is  of  a 
ill  greenish  purple,  and  though  planted  in 
ills,  and  carefully  hoed  and  weeded,  is  a 
try  ragged  crop.  The  shell  of  the  cultivated 
rt  is  soft,  and  the  kernel  is  sweet ;  whereas 
e  wild  Coix  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  he 
oken  by  the  teeth.  Each  plant  branches 
'0  or  three  times  from  the  base,  and  from 
veu  to  nine  plants  grow  in  each  square  yard 
soil :  the  prodoce  is  small,  not  above  thirty 
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or  forty  fold. — Hooker  Uim.  Jour,,  Vol,  11. 
page  289,  Mason.  Witliama*  Middle  King" 
dam  pnge  277. 

COIX  MILLET.     Coix  lacriraa. 

COJIA,  also  written  Khojah»  Cojah.  See 
Khajah. 

COJLA^AMUN-KAPHAL.    Dok.    Ca- 

lyptranthes  caryophyllifoiia. 

COL  ABA,  an  island  in  lat.  18^  37' N., 
lon^.  72^  5P  E.  7  miles  from  Kundaree  Is- 
land. In  the  spacious  harbour  formed  by  the 
islands  of  CMranj.i,  Colaba,  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  the  continent,  several  smalUr  rocky  is* 
lands  are  scattered,  bearing  different  names. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Elephanta,  and  a  little 
island  close  to  th«  latter  that  Europeans  call 
Butcher  island,  but  known  to  the  people  as 
De]»tdeva,  the  island  of  the  gods, — See 
Butcher  island. 

COLAMAVA.  TAtf.  Anacardium  ocoi- 
dentale. 

COLAPORE,  a  small  territory  in  the 
Concan,  and  the  name  of  its  chief  town  ;  is 
ruled  by  a  feudatory  rnjah«  The  territory 
has  an  area  of  3184  square  miles,  with  a 
pO|»ulaHon  of  646,166»  and  a  revenue  of 
£100,000.  See  Kolapore. 

COLAPTES.     8ee  Picidio. 

COLAR  Lake,  a  marine  lagoon  of  great 
extent,  in  the  MasuHpatam  district,  lying 
between  Ellore  and  the  sea.  It  is  called 
the  Colar  Lake^bnt  is  one  of  the  marine  lagoons 
linowu  in  India  as  backwaters,  which  stretch 
around  the  peninsula  of  India,  one  of  thcMC, 
north  of  Madras  is  called  the  Kunore  Lake, 
and  there  are  several  south  of  Madras  and 
on  the  Malabar  coast.     See  Lake. 

COLBERTIA  COIIOMANDELIANA.  D. 
0-  syn.  of  Dillenia  pentagyiia,  Raxb, 

COLCHICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Melanthaceie,  more  than  one  species 
of  which  grow  tn  Central  Aiiia.  The 
medicinal  substance  known  as  Aruntuta,is  tho 
inspissated  juice  of  a  bulbous  plant,  supposed 
to  be  a  species  of  Colchicum-  It  is  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
people  of  the  Uaz<irajat,  in  Central  Asia, 
being  of  high  repute  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  •sold  in  small  pieces  of  a  dark  colour, 
but  is  indiscriminately  applied  and  must  often 
act  injuriously.  Dr.  Stewart  changes  this  into 
"  Uarun-tutiya."  Ilonigberger  states  this  is 
from  Agathotes  Chiretta.  Dr.  Stewart  gives 
'*Ba»phola/'  and  Baphor  as  the  vernacular 
names  of  another  species  of  the  Salt  Range, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  he  says  called  **  is-af-gol'' 
which  seems  the  ordinary  Plantago.—- Ifcuon's 
Journey^  VoL  iL  p.  338,  Dr,  Stewart,  Hor- 
nigberger, 
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COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Linn. 

S^*«DJAo  AaAB.  I  KuljikooiiyOR,  of  Arabs. 

MeAdov  SAfion      Bno.  |  Suranjan-talkHiNU.PKUS. 

This  plant  grows  in  temperate  northern 
climates.  The  Colcbicam  of  medicine  is  the 
cormus  and  seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale- 
Linn,  which  b  well  described  by  Dioscorides, 
It  was  nsed  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  their  sorin- 
jan ;  they  give  kuljikoon  as  its  Greek  name. 
The  Hermodactyls  of  the  later  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter  sonnjan  of  the 


wrote  on  the  laterite  formation,  and  laterite  of 
the  Red  Hills,  in  the  Madras  Lit.  Trans.,  VuL 
IV,  100.  On  moaiids  of  scoriaceous  ashes 
near  Bellary,  Ibid.  Vol.  Vlf,  130.— Obiiu 
1868. 

COLE,  Captain  Hobert,  a  military  officer  of 
the  Madras  Army,  eldest  sou  of  the  above  Dr. 
Robert  Cole,  author  of  an  elementary  grammar 
of  the  Coorg  language. 

COLE  BROOKE,  H.  T..  was  the  first  to 
give  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the   character  and 


Arabs,  were  no  doubt  species  of  this  genus. '  contents  of  the  Vedas,  in  1805,  and  in  1833- 
Dr.  Royle's  specimens  have  been  described  by    1827  he  expounded  the  priAciplea  of  the  dif- 
Dr.   Pereira.      A    tincture   of   hermodactyl  j  ^e'*«n^  sy^^ms  of  hindu  philosophy.     He  was 
is  prepared  by  tnking  Hermodaotyl   (toof' 
injan  ttUk)  powdered  five  ounces,  proof  spirit 
two  pints ;   and  in  use  and  dose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Colchicum  tincture,  for   which 
on  emergency    this  may   be   substituted. — 
O'Shaughnessy.     Royle,  p.60\, 
COLDENIA  FROCUMBENS.Linn;  /?ox6. 

Tripunkhi  Hind,  I  Hamsa  pada  '^^^• 

Siru  Padi  Tax.  |  Hama  padi  „ 

A  small  plant  growing  in  Sonthern  ludia» 
used  as  a  poultice  fresh,  ulso,  when  dried  in 
powder  with  fenugreek  seeds  is  used  to 
promote  suppuration  in  boils. 

COLE,  H.  T.  of  the  Bengal  C.  S.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and 
author  of  many  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  its  Tnuisactions  ;  after  Sir  W.  Jones, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  OrientHlists  of  his 
time  Ob,  1837.  He  wrote  on  the  duties  of 
the  Hindoo  widow.  As.  Res.  Vol.  IV.  205.— 
Enumeration  of  classes  or  tribes  of  Natives 
of  India.  Ibid,  Vol.  V.  63.— On  Indian 
weights  and  measures.  Ibid,  91. — Trausla- 
tion  of  Delhi  inscription.  Ibid,  Vol.  VII. 
175. — On  Hindoo  religious  ceremonies.  Ibid, 
Vol.  V.  345  ;  VII.  235,  288.— On  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages.  Ibid,  Vol. 
YLL  199. — On  the  origin  of  some  Ma- 
homedan  sects.  Ibid,  338, — Description  of  Os- 
HaraedGayal.  Ibid,VoL  VIII.  4b7.— On  the 
Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 
Ibid,  369.— Observations  on  the  Jains.  Ibid, 
Vol,  IX.  287. — On  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
Zodiac,  Ibid,  323. — On  olibanum,  or  frank- 
incense. Ibid,  877. — On  ancient  monuments, 
containing  Sanskrit  Inscriptions.  Ibid,  393. 
On  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Ibid,  429. — 
On  the  notions  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers. 
Ibid,  Vol.  XII,  209.— On  theheighths  of  the 


author  of  several  memoim  on  plants,  pub- 
lished in  the  Linnaean  Society's  Transactions 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

COLEBROOKIA  0PP0SrnFOLIA.Paii. 
sra.  Hind. 

A  large  shrub  of  the  Sewalik  hills  ;  wood 
used  as  fuel,  aUo  to  make  gnu  powder  char- 
coal, and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for  catde.  and 
are  applied  to  wounds  and  bruises. 

COLEHAN,  a  part  of  Siugbhum  occupied 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper  country. 
The  Colehau  is  divided  into  Firhi  or  districts, 
each  under  a  manki  or  chief,  and  each  village 
has  its  Muudah  or  headman. — Dalion,  p,  163. 
See  ludia  ;  Kol ;  Siugbum. 

COLEOPTERA,  a  name  first  applied  by 
Aristotle    (^Anirn.*    i.    &c,),    and    now  uni- 
versally   adopted,  to  designate   one    of  the 
orders  in  which  Insects  are  divided,  the  spe- 
cies  of  which  are  commonly  known   by  the 
name  of  Beetles,  the  *^  Chargol"  of  the  He- 
brews.     The  CoUopUra  have    aaually  four 
wings,   of  which   the   two  superior,  termed 
elytra,  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but  for  a  ctivei- 
ing  and  protection  to  the  two  inferior.     Tb«j 
are  of  a  hard  and  horny  or  parchment  like 
nature,  and  when  closed  their  inner  margins 
which  are  straight,  touch  and  form  a  longi* 
tudinal   suture ;    the   inferior    wings,    whea 
not   in   use,  are    folded   transversely    nnder 
the  superior    and   are  membranons.     From 
this   character  of   having   the    wings    in  i 
sheath,  the  term  Goleoptera  was    applied,  it 
being    composed   of    the  two  Qreek   word^ 
KoXcds   a   sheath,    and    irrc/xi    wings.     Th« 
superior  wings,   which  form    a  sheath,    are 
generally  called  elytra.    In  about  two  months 
in  1864,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  d 
beetles  in  Singapore;  a  large  portion  of  which 


Himalaya  mountains.  Ibid.  251. — On  the  1  were  quite  new,  and  among  them  130  distinct 
Dryobalanops  camphora.  Ibid,  535. — Mis-  kinds  of  elegant  longicoms. — (  WallaeeJ)  Bat 
cellaneous  papers.  1.  Vol.  800.  I  though    very    numerous    in  some    parts   ol 

COLE,  Robert,  of  the  Medical  Department  tropical  Asia,  in  others,  as  in  one  part  of  Dr. 
of  the  Madras  Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  Hooker's  Travels,  they  are  most  rare,  and 
the  rank  of  Inspector  General.  He  was  Se- 1  (what  is  remarkable)  the  wood-borers  {Lon^- 
crelary  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society.    He  ( corn«  and  Ctifxulio)  particularly  so.  A  k4« 
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^elephora  was  very  common. — Hooker,  Him, 
^our.  Vol  II.  p.  65*  The  prevailing  cliar- 
cter  of  Indian  entomology  is  uniformity. 
re  meet  with  nuraerons  genera,  both  of  tropi- 
!il  and  temperate  climes,  associated  together  ; 
16  former  more  abundant,  the  latter  less  f re- 
uetit  than  in  the  Himalayas.  There  is,  how- 
rer,  a  greater  intermingling  of  forms,  many 
f  the  species  resembling  those  of  Europe, 
lay  have  been  captured  on  the  mountain 
mges,  at  a  considerable  elevation  ;  but  in  the 
eated  valleys  of  the  East,  we  find  many 
aropean  types  and  species,  in  numbers 
tffictent  to  excite  our  astonishment.  It  will 
)pear,  then,  that  many  species  taken  in  tem- 
jrate  and  northern  climes,  are  not  confined 
I  them,  and  the  range  they  enjoy  is  very  con- 
rierable,  extending  not  only  over  the  Old 
'orld,  but  also  to  the  New.  As  we  advance 
om  the  poles  to  the  equator,  vegetation  is 
ore  luxuriant^  in  proportion  as  heat  in- 
cases, and  the  quality  of  work  assigned  to 
e  insect  races  is  proportionately  increased. 

is  not  natural  to  imagine  that  the  func- 
)ns  performed  by  them  in  a  colder  climate, 
ould  in  a  warmer  one  require  increased 
ertionand  capabilities?  It  does  notfoUow, 
cause  we  find  new  types  of  form  in  tropical 
an  tries  and  new  genera  of  superior  bulk 
d  power,  and  more  abundant  in  individuals, 
at  therefore  they  necessarily  replace  the 
1  ones,  and  are  to  perform  the  duties 
caliar  to  both  regions  ;  both  may  live 
d  thrive  together,  and  abound  in  the 
ne  countries,  and  will  eventually  be  found 

do  so.  When  the  genera  of  tempe- 
Jt  climes  appear  within  the  tropics,  they 
ly  have  the  same  functions  assigned  them 
^re,  as  in  colder  latitudes,  but  when  we  find 
(V  types  of  form,  and  a  more  powerful  or- 
uization,  with  the  size  of  the  insects 
iatly  increased  (as  is  the  case  in  tropical 
;ionb),  it  almost  naturally  follows  that 
y  are  intended  solely  for  those  regions, 
i  for  the  increase  of  work  they  are  there 
itined  to  perform  ?  Uniformity  of  entomolo- 
al  character  throughout  the  peninsula  and 

East,  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
onnted  for  by  the  general  uniformity  of  its 
iperature*  vegetation,  and  soil ;  there  may, 
eed,  be  other  causes,  which  particularly 
nence  it,  but  these  may  be  esteemed  the 
3t  essential.  The  range  which  genera  here 
>y,  is  very  considerable :  in  part  of  the 
nalayas,  at  the  extreme  southern  points  of 
ia,  in  the  West,  and  even  in  its  Eastern 
s,  there  is  one  prevailing  character,  evin- 
l  every  where  the  prevalence  of  tropical 
era.  lu  Nepal  and  the  southernmost  ex- 
nity  of  Mysore,  and  in  Ceylon,  at 
nbay,   and  at  Madras*  at  Calcutta  and 
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Singapore,  in  Japan  and  Java,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Folynesian  Isles,  the  majority  of  the 
same  types  abound  ;  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  same  species  also  occur  in  most  of  the 
abovementioned  regions.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  Africa,  we  shall  there  find  a  consider- 
able similarity  in  the  entomology  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  that  of  Asia. 
Amon^  the  Carabidas  occur  Anthia,  Orthogo- 
nius,  Trigonodactyla,  and  Siagona.  Among 
the  Lamellicornes,  Epirinus  and  Popillia,  the 
conical  Buprestidse  and  the  extraordinary 
Paussidae,  which  last  are  chiefly  found  only 
in  these  regions  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  genera  Melyris,  Megalopus,  Sagra,  and 
Adorium ;  Durylus,  among  the  Hymenoptera, 
and  Diopsis  among  the  Diptera  as  well  as 
many  more.  Passing  from  genera  to  species, 
we  shall  find  that  precisely  the  same  occur  in 
both  continents  ;  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, are  Copris  midas,  Sabaeus,  and  PitheciuSi 
Cetonia  cornuta,  and  Lytta  gigas.  One  ex- 
ample is  Ateuchus  sanctus,  which  very  closely 
resembles  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, regarded  by  some  as  an  emblem  of 
fertility,  but  more  probably  that  of  eternity. 
The  beautiful  wing  cases  or  eljtrae  of  the 
Bnprestris,  order  Ist  Coleoptera,  are  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green  colour,  and  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  principally  from 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  khus-khus  fans,  bas- 
kets, &a,  and  on  muslins  to  enrich  the  em- 
broidery. The  beetle's  wings  sent  from  Bur- 
mah  and  Akyab  were  called  '*Chenk  Poorie" 
and  "  Thungon  Poorie."  The  blistering 
beetles  of  India  are  several  species  of  Myla- 
bris.  The  market  value  in  Britain  is  only 
5«.  8(f.  the  pound. 

Westwood  gives  the  following  dassifica- 
tion  : — 

I.    Ordkii.    Colkoptera. 
8eo.   I.     Pentamon. 
Qtodepftagous  Adtphaga. 
Fau.      Gicendelid». 
„        Carabidffi. 
Hffdradephngmta  A  dephaga, 
Fam.     Dytioids. 
,,        Qjrioide. 
Phylhydridoui  Rypophaga, 
Fam.      Heterocerid». 
Pamidn. 
Helophoridse.' 
Hydrophilidv. 
SpbairidiidflB. 
„        Agatbididiidn. 
NeCTophagout  Rypaphaga, 
Fail     Scapbidiidn. 
Silpbidie. 
Niudulidie* 
Eogidn. 
Suh'Pamitff,    Trogoetidea, 
,,  Cueujides. 

MraeMptroui  Jtypophaga, 
Fax.      SUphyliDid». 
aub-PamUy.    PielaphidMi 
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C/avieorfiM. 

Fau. 

Byrrhtds. 

fi 

HUteridse. 

ZamcUieornei. 

Fau« 

LucauidsB. 

Peiulocera, 

Fau. 

Geotrupids. 

If 

Scarabsaida. 

It 

Aphodiida*. 

»t 

TroqidaB. 

>» 

DynaHttdc 

f» 

ButelidiB. 

$* 

AnoplognathidaB. 

ft 

MelolonthidaB. 

If 

Glaphyrida. 

ti 

Cetoiiiidie. 

Serrieornet, 

Fam. 

Biiprestido). 

ti 

Kucnemidse. 

$» 

Elaterid®. 

It 

Cebrionidse. 

» 

CyphouidsB. 

>» 

Lampyridie. 

91 

TelephoridfB. 

it 

AlelyridiB. 

tt 

CleridsD- 

>f 

Ptinide. 

>• 

LymexyIonid». 

tt 

Boetrichide. 

t% 

Scydmseoidse. 

Htteromerom  OoleopUra, 

Trachelia, 

Fam. 

Notoxidse. 

ti 

Pyroch  orida). 

ti 

Lagriida. 

it 

Horiidso. 

ti 

Mordelida. 

i* 

CantharidBe. 

*t 

SalplDgidae. 

fy 

(Edimeridso. 

it 

Melandryidse. 

Atrachelia. 

Fam. 

Cistelide. 

>f 

Helopidse. 

Cowfyphidet. 

Fau. 

DiaperidcB. 

ti 

Tenebrionidtt. 

>» 

Blapf^idsB. 

>> 

Pinieliide. 

Pseudotetramei^ouB  ColeopUra. 

Rhyncophora, 

Fam. 

Bnichidee. 

»» 

Attelabidso. 

f) 

CurcultonidaD. 

»> 

Scolytidse. 

Zonffieorne9. 

Fau. 

Prionidn. 

ft 

Cei-ambycidse. 

>* 

Lepburidflo. 

Phytopkaga. 

Fau. 

Criucerid«B. 

»i 

Casaidide. 

it 

Galerucides. 

>» 

Chrysomelida). 

Pseudotrtmeroui  Coleopiera, 

Fam. 

ErntylidaB. 

»» 

Endomycbidffi. 

t< 

Goccinelidse. 

A  teuchus  Bocer. — The  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia.  I 

The  Lampyrides, — A  tribe  of  the  Malaco- 
dermous  Coleopters,  iiioluding  the  glow-worm 
and  fire*fly. 
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Fire-fly  is  the  name  gifen  tospedei 
Elater  and  Lampjris,  of  the  order  Coler^p*^. 
and  to  the  Fiilgora  of  the  tropics.  F.  irr- 
naria  is  of  South  America*  F.  candekni  . 
S.  E.  Asia.  The  latter  resort  to  moist  pb^^ 
The  Lamfiyris  Fire-fly  is  the  MoncLe  .: 
mineuse  of  the  French.  The  Romamatji*. 
the  luminous  insects  by  the  oommon  LA:t- 
noctiluca,  and  luciola. 

Scarnbceus  atlas  is  a  native  of  Jslt\  v  :v. 
of  the  Prionidae. 

Theratea  is  a  genus  of  Coleopten.  •* 
the  tribe  Cicindelidas,  coufined  to  Soath  £x^. 
crn  Asia. 

The  Dyiiseui  grixeus^  one  of  the  sqnit: 
Coleoptera,  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  Btj 
gal. 

Chinese  insects  were  described  as  far  ba:^ 
as  the  times  of  Fabriciiis  and  of  DoooTat- 
1798  ;  with  this  exception,   there  were  T!n 
scanty  notices  of  other  Chinese  insects  ('i- 
suit  Dejean's  catalogues  of  Coleopt«i)  rex, 
Mr.  Hope,  in  March   1842,  published  bif. 
century  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Canton  AndC:  - 
san,  collected  by   Dr.  Cantor.    Part  of  Mr 
Bowring*8  Coleoptera  andHomopteraof  H*:- 
Kong  and  neighbourhood  were  publiski  * 
the   Auuals    of   Natural    History,  VoLI^. 
December  1844,  by  Mr.     Adam  Whit*.  !:< 
rarer  species  of  the  carabideons  genen.  t:- 
quent  marshy    localities    or  the  summit*  '* 
mountains.     Several  fine  species  weret^!^ 
captured  in  tolerable  abundance ;  a  fise  G: 
lerita,  several  Chlienii,  three  species  (•fH^ 
his,  Panagrens,  several  large  Pherosopbi  [U 
chinidffi),  a  Clivina,  Dyschirios,  CasnoniA.  j: 
Arga  or  Leptotracheilns.     The  beetles  t* 
loiigini;  to  Badister,  the  Amarae    and  Hi?}' 
lidas  are  of  small  size.     The  largest  can* 
deoiis  form   has    much    the    appearance 
Omaseus.     It  is  thirteen  lines  long.    Icr. 
ing  the   tiger  beetles   and   their  affiea  r . 
carabideons  beetles.  Hong  Kong  eancr^  7 
duce  much  under  760  speciea  The  carabifi;  * 
genera  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  tbe  ir.''' 
tribes  during  winter  in   Hong  Kong*  s^ 
forms  commencing  to  appear  with  aatr^ 
In  April  they  are   very  abnndaat  aii^t--^ 
are  still  found  a  few  in  May.    Tbey  t:~ 
however,  give  place  to  the  cieiBdelidiB.  a  ** 
of  which  are  found  liers  dnring  wister.  ' 
Cicindela,  Mr.  Bowring  mentions  toi^* 
Colliuris  longicoHis  is  found  on  the  ismr*  ' 
Bauhinia  Vahlii  {t)   W.  and  A.  Tntmr» 
pulohripes  (White)  on  Litchee  Tms  fl^> 
ing   in  habit  from  its  eoagenen  bj  ^^ 
found  on  trees,  not  at  their  roots.   It  ^  ^^ 
terouB,  like  other  species.     A  sasil  19^ 
Lebia  and  of  Braohinna  is  foond  «e  i^*^ 
Scarites  has  not  hitherto  been  foood  ■  > 
Island,  and  Cslosoma  and  OBnhmfnfegf 
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>bably  oonfined  to  Nortliem  China.   Water 
itles  are   abandant  in  pools  during  the 
ing  months,  and  comprise  genera  from 
J  giant    Trochaios  to  the  more  minute 
;  still  interesting  forms.     At  the   same 
soil  Coprophagous  insects  are  abundant, 
thophagiy  armed  cap-a-pie,  yielding  in  in- 
}6t  to  few  of    the    Indian    species,  and 
numerous    that  fifty    species     on      an 
mate  were  no  exaggeration.  Copris,  Onitis, 
ter  and  Aphodiun,  as   might  be  expected, 
.  perhaps  the  largest  known  species   of 
rphoBon  record — tiie  S.  Bowringii(  White), 
larkable  for  the  extraordinary  spinal  pro- 
tons from  its  ooxee.     Similar  spines  occur 
>.  senegnlensis.  The  Brachelytreous  genera 
far  from  abundanr,  and  the  forms  small ; 
of  the  largest  is  a  small  Emus,  6  lines  long. 
>ther  families  of  insects,the  mass  are  f<iund 
be  C'»mmeuoement  of  summer  and  during 
summer  rains,  between  April  and  August, 
lelicus  Cantori  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  as 
as  in  Chnsan.     There  are  many  interest- 
species  belonging  to  the  Melolonthideous 
)etonideoutt  genera,  and  those  suft-bodied 
cts,    amongst  which    Lampyris,  Cebrio. 
ichius,  &C.  are  classed.     An  Atractocerus 
'  very   rare   occurrence.     Elateridsa  and 
restidad  not  very  abundant.  Dorcus  on  the 
ntairi    range    above    Victoria  in   June, 
alus  genus  abounds  over  India  and  the 
lipelago.     The  Mylabridoe  few  in  species, 
nd    in    numbers.      The    Heteromerous 
ra  tolerably    numerous,   but  principally 
i  under  stones  on  hills  ;  not  on  the  sea- 
)  as  in    the  Mediterranean.     Cossyphus 
not  been  found.     The   Helopidas  which 
ur  Agarics  under  bark  are  scarce,  for  trees 
estricted  to  a  few  ravines  in  Hong-Kong, 
ritiistauding    this   there  are    numerous 
3  of  the   Longicorni  and  CurculionidaB, 
1  on   bushes  if  trees  are    wanting.     A 
species  of  Tetraglenes  (a  Manilla  genus) 
the  four  eyes  quite  distinct.     To  one  of 
^milies  which   bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
(ptera,  belongs  Sagra  purpurea,  found  on 
orbia    antiquorum    as    S.    lugubrie    in 
»u,  ia  found  on  the  castor  oil    plant— 
cia  have  been  fonnd  in  Ceylon  at  Point 
Galloy      Limnanthemum      Wightianum 
1     grows    in  tanks,  is  devoured  by   a 
adeous    larva.     There    are    in     Hong- 
many  interesting  species  of  Galeruca, 
sridae,     Clythridae,    the    pretty    Platy- 
e    bifasciatus,    Tortoise    Beetles,    and 
of  our    early  favorites,  the  Vaches  a 
one  of  which  is  a  very  large  sized  species. 
new    species  of  Pausaus  were  found 
atones,  and  in  the  nest  of  a  small 
anty  all  these  had  reached  the  highest 
ion  to  be  found  in  this  island,  upwards 
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of  seventeen  hundred  feet  The  three  species 
all  crepitate,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  a 
discharge  staining  like  that  of  a  Brachinus. 
Coccoideous  parasitessare  found  on  the  Dragon 
fly  and  on  the  common  Fulgora  candelaria,  an 
inhabitant,  but  not  illuminator,  of  the  Pumple- 
mos  trees.  Out  of  the  six  hundred  species 
of  Chinese  Coleoptera^  which  have  been  col- 
lected} at  least  five  hundred  require  careful 
search  amongst  flowers,  or  under  stones  or 
other  localities.  Hong  Kong  is  chiefly  Indian 
in  its  forms,  but  the  capture  of  so  many 
carabideous  genera  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  northern  Ciiina,  where  a  true  carabus  is 
found,  must  contain  som?  interesting  beetles 
approaching  to  the  European  forms.  In 
vain  do  we  look  on  the  sea  shore  of 
China  for  the  Scaritidae  and  Pimeli»  so 
abundant  in  the  MetUterranean.  The  cold 
season  is  in  no  country  very  productive 
of  insects ;  that  of  Hong  Kong  produces 
numerous  species  of  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
found  during  that  season  of  the  year — the 
Carabideous  forms,  whiUt  the  China  Pine, 
Dog  violet.  Azalea  and  Honeysuckle  are  in 
blossom* — (Captain  Champion  in  Journ.  B, 
As,  Soc.  Augiut  1848,  iVo.  CXCIV.) 

Cicindeiidce, — The  following  geuera  belong- 
ing to  this  family  are  not  uncommon  in  India, 
viz,,  Therates,  Tricondyla,  and  CoUiuris  :  the 
two  former  are  characteristic  of  a  southern 
range,  while  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout 
the  eastern  continent  Of  Indian  Cicindelidie, 
more  than  sixty  species  have  been  observed  ; 
the  most  splendid  of  the  race  abound  iit 
Nopal.  Among  various  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  only  one  approach- 
es the  form  of  our  European  Germanics. 

In    Ceylon  the    recorded    species   of  Ci- 

cindelidse  inhabit  the    plains  or    the  coast 

country  of  Ceylon,  and  several  of  them  are 

also  found  on    continental  ludia.    Many  of 

ihe  species  of  Carabid®  and  of  Staphylinidae 

have   much   resemblance  to   the  insects   of 

these   two   families    in  north  Europe.      In 

the  Scydmsenidn,  Ptiliadm,  Phalacridas,  Niti- 

dulidaB,    Coiydiada),  and  Lathridiadie,    the 

northern   form   is  still   more  striking,    and 

strongly  contrasts    witii   the    tropical  forms 

of  the  gigantic   Copridsd,    Buprestidae,  and 

Cerambyctdm,  and  with  the  Elateridte,  Lam* 

pyridsB,  Tenebrioiuiic,    Helopidae,    Meloidae, 

Curculiondm,  Prionida?,  Cerambycidae,  Lam- 

iida),   Endomychidsd.      The  Copride,    Dyn- 

satidae,  Melolonthids,    Cetonidse,  and    Pas- 

salidee   are   well    represented  on   the  plains 

and   on    the    coast,    and    the    species    are 

mostly   of   a    tropical  character.      The  Hy- 

drophilids  have  a  more  northern  aspect,  as  is 

generally  the  case  with  aquatic  species.     The 

order  Strepsiptera    is  considered  as  belong. 
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ing  to  the  Mordelliilas,  and  is  tepresetited 
by  the  genus  Myrmecolai,  which  is  peculiar,  as 
yet,  to  Ceylon.  In  the  Curculionidee,  the  single 
species  of  Apion  will  recall  to  mind  the  great 
abundance  of  that  genus  in  North  Europe. 
—{Tenneiit*8  Sketches  of  the  Nat.  HiH.  of 
C^'y^,  p.  443-444.) 

Mr*  Westwood  in  his  Oriental  Sntomology, 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  Indian  Coleoptera. 
Sec  Lamellieomia. 
Encheirus  (cheirotonus)  MacLeaii.    tt^eatw. 
Assam,  Himalaya. 
t,        Dupontianos.  BurmeUier,  Philip- 
pines. 
Dynaates  Hardwicki.  Hope,  Nepal. 
Jiimnos  Ruckeri.  Sawiden*  Himalaya. 
Heterorhina  nigritan«is.  Hope.  India  gene- 

rally 
nnthracinai  Weslw,  tipper  India, 
amoena,  Assam, 
bengalenaia,  Bengal, 
bicoruis,  Timor, 
biguttata,  Philippines, 
bimacula,   Bengal, 
childrenii,        „ 
confusa,  Java* 
cur  era,   Bombay* 
decora,  Java, 
dives,  fiaat  Indies  ? 
elegans.  Central  India, 
glaberrima,   East  Indies, 
hopei,  Nepal, 
jucunda,   China>  Africa^ 
Iffita,  Juva,  Sylbet. 
nigritarsie,  Nepaul, 
ornata,  Mysore, 
olivacea,  India* 
petelei,  East 

punctatissima,   Assam,  Sylhet. 
tibialis,   £.  Indies,  Assam. 
Boinbodes  ursus,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Peperonota  harringtonii,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Parastasia  rafopicta,  Westw.  Assam^  Sylheti 
Pam.  Lueanida. 
Lucanus  dux,  Wettiff.  Manilla. 

platycephalus,i7ope.  Assam,  Khas- 

sya.  * 

ronltidentatus.  Westw.  E.  Indies, 
iuquinatus,   Westw,  India. 
Atrigiceps,  Westw.  Himalaya. 
Mearseii,  Sope.  Sylhet. 
rangifer,  Scftonherr.  Borneo, 
de  Haavii,  WetUo. 
SjD.  tarandus,  Swed, 
metallifer.fdv. 
Jenkinsii,  Westw.  Assam, 
occipetalis,  Hope.   Philippines. 
aBratus^ HopcTiensi&senm^  Penang* 
castanoptenas,  Hope,  Nepaul. 
bicolor,     Oliv.    Nepauli    Malay^ 
Penang. 
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COL£OPTBRA. 

Lticanus  gszella  FabriciiUi  Sbun. 

Far.       a.  delessertii,  Guer, 
b  cuvera,  Hope, 
c*  priiisepii,  Hope, 
d.  bicolor,  Saunden, 
€.  saundersii,  Hope 
/.  Barmetsteriytfope. 
^.  sinensis. 
Fam.  BlaUridite. 

Campostemus  terapletonii,  Westw.  Ceylon. 

dtihniii,  H^etiw,  Ai^ain. 
stephensii,  fIope4  N«pial 
hupei,  WesiW.  Tenassefim. 
Ozynopterus  cnmingii,  Hope,  PhilippioM. 
Pectocera  Mellii,  Htype.   Simla,  Tibet 
AlauB  moerens,  Westw.  India« 

,^     sculptUM,  fVestw.  Kbassya,  Hills. 
,,    sordid  us,  Wesiw.  Ceylon« 
Fam.  Eucnemidce. 

Galbella  violacea,  Westw.  K  Indies. 
Fam.  Telei}horid(B, 

Icbthyurus  lateralis,  Westw.  Java. 
„  costalis,  H^<»<to.  Mouliueiu. 

„  basalis,  Wesiw.  Moulmeio. 

Fam.  Pastido!, 

Paubsus  Jerdoni^  Hope,  East  Indies* 
boysii  „ 

c«>gnatus  I, 

denticulatus  ,, 

fichtclii 
fulvns 
Hardwickii 
Hearseauus 
Juusselinii 
pilicornis 
Saundersii 
Steveosianus 
thoracicus 
tibialis  Bengal 

Mcrismoderus  Bnnsouiii  Westw*  Cavuporc, 
3aharunpore. 
Fam.  Engidoe. 

Priouophora  cylindrica,  W:Uw.  India. 
Petalopbora  castatai  Westw.  Java. 
Heloti  mellii,  Westw.      Simla,  Tibet. 
Fam,  SiipkidOs. 

Apatetica  lebididos,  Westw.     Himabp 
Fam.  Breiithides. 

Arbecodes  ziphias^  Westw.     Penang. 
Teramocerus     crythn^deres,  -  Chevr,  S-i 

Philippines. 
Diuris  forcipatus,  Westw.  Peuang. 
Caledromus  mellii,  Guerin  Philii»piD<«. 
Tauhroderes  Wbitiij  Westw.    Philippii* 
Sec.  Longicornes, 
Fam.  Trictenotomidce. 
Trictenotoma  childrenii,  Graff.  India. 
„  templetonii,  Westw.    Ceylon. 

„  cenea.  Parry.  Himalaya. 

Hammaticherus  marmoratus,  Mdlf.  Hifl- 
alaya. 
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COLLERI, 


COLOCASIA  AKTTQUOKUM. 


hryneta  margaratifera,  Melly.    NepaaU 
riioma  plamigera,  Meily.    Jjiya. 
[onohammat  pnnctnlHtus,ife^^y.  HimaUya. 

,,  hifaaciataa   29,  MeUy,    Him- 

alaya. 

^  Weatwoodii,  Melly,  Himalaya, 

t.  Ceramhyeidm. 

erambyz  telephoroidea,  WeHw,  Ceylon, 
urporioeniis  10  punccatiis,  Wastw,  Assam. 

,,  9         H  Westw.    Java, 

bryna  eximia,  Newm,    Manilla, 
oliops  geometrica,    Waterhouse,  Man  ilia. 
„      cuoulionoides      I'hilippines. 
Anoplophora  lucipor,  Newm.     Manilla. 
Pachyteria  dimidiata,  Weitw.     Asaaio. 
Saperda  bicolor,  We$iw,     Assam. 
K.  It.  Hope,  M,  L*  S.  J.  Wesiwood  in  M. 
*.  Journal.  S^r  J.  E.  Tenneni  Nat,   Hut, 
leylon.    Wallaeis  Archi,  Captain  Chap- 
inBeng.  At.  8oe.  Journ. 
QLEROON,  a  river  on  the  Cororoandel 
t,in  lat  ir  22'  N.,  which  has  within  its 
ince  a  small  island,  with  the  fort  of  J)e- 
tta.    Inland  are  situated  fonr  remarkable 
lines  called  the   Cliallambaram  pagodas. 
^ortburgh. 
OLKUS  AMBOINICUSO.  Lour. 

PlttotrAnthus  aroma- 

ticni  /7ojb6. 

Karpnra    Valli       'Iel. 


Bsnth, 


k^sifolius 

omaticus  ,. 

nr  Chur  Bt^vQ. 

try  BoFaf^e  Kvo. 

delightfully  fragrant  plant  of  the  Penin- 
of  India,  atid  grown  in  gardens.      Its 

»  are  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or 

sed  and  mixed  with  food,  drink  or  medi- 

— Voipt, 

JLEUS  BARBATUS.  Bbnth. 

ninth  i»  barbatus        Pr  atper.  Sprtnq. 

dr,  Bot.  Roep,  P.  monodelphtiB.     Hoxb. 

•ntkahUi.        Willd,     Orenium  asperam. 
moBiii.  8ifnB, 

Bhraby  plant,  with  a   strong    but  not 
Teeable  smell.     The   roots   are   pickled, 
cultivated  in  gardens,   grows  all  over 
I. — 0\Shaughnessy,  p,  491. 
)LEUS  OSMIBRHIZON.  Elwot. 

^ra  Sams.  I  Iribeli,  Irbeli  Tel. 

(a  „      I  Knruveru  ,, 

grows  in  Southeni  India,  where  it  is 
rated  in  gardens.  The  hindu  women 
Ke  scented  roots  to  ornament  their  hair, 
it  is  used  as  a  drug  and  as  an  offering  to 

Has  not  been  seen  in  flower. 
)LEnS  SPICATUS.    BiWTH.    syn.  of 
>chilus  camosum*  fValh 
)LE-WORT.     A    variety    of   cabbage, 
ica  oleracea,  of  little  valua — Jafirty, 
)LLADDl  OR  KOILADDT,  a  fort  on 
land  of  Seringham. 
>LLE.    Fb.    Qlue. 

>LLERI.  a  race  occnpying  the  country 
of  Trichinopoly.  Until  late  years  so  preda- 
that  in  the   south  of  the  Peninsula  of 
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India,  Colleri  became  the  designation  of  a 
thief  :  derived  from  Kallara  thieveSyplunderers. 
In  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  woods  from  Trichinopoly  to  Cape  Comorin, 
Orrae  writing  of  them,  describes  them  in 
tJie  middle  of  the  19th  century  as  expert 
thieves  and  plunderers,  and  the  Jesuit  Father 
Martin,  says  they  were  very  cruel.  Pennant 
writing  of  them  in  the  I8th  century,  saya 
'*  the  adjacent  countries  are  covered  with  thick 
forests  and  little  cultivated  by  reason  of  the 
savage  inhabitants,  the  Polygars  and  Colleries, 
who  may  be  truly  styled  "  sylvestres  homi- 
nes.'* The  Colleries,  he  adds,  were  predatory 
and  their  government,  as  also  that  of  the 
i  polygars,  feudal.  The  Colleries  are  in  number 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Their  country  is 
hilly.  They  generally  sided  with  raahomedans 
and  the  British  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
in  the  times  of  Clive  and  Dupleix.^Pninan<*f 
Uindottan.  Orme^i  Hindiutan, 

COLLETIA  SPINOSA.     See  Evergreens. 

COLLENSIAGRANDIFLORA.  A  bright 
flowering  plant,  exotic,  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Europeans. — Riddell.  Jajfrey, 

COLLOCALIA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Cypselids.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  C.  linchi,  is  the  swiftlet 
that  produces  the  edible  bird's  nests  used  in 
China  ag  a  restorative  food.  The  other  species 
is  C.  nidifica.  See  Bird's  Nests,  Birds. 

COLLOOAUA  BBEVIROSTRIS.  A  swal- 
low  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  producing 
the  edible  bird's  nest  There  are  two  species 
of  Collocalia.     See  Aves ;  Bird's  Nest.  Birds. 

COLOCASIA.  Bat.  A  genus  of  planU  of 
the  family  Aracem,  of  which  several  species 
grow  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia ;  viz.,  C. 
antiquoruro,  cucullata^  escnlenta,  fomicats, 
odora,  indicai  macrorrhiza  of  Ceylon,  and  C. 
Himalensis  of  the  Himalaya,  several  of  them 
have  edible  roots,  all  of  them  remarkable  ifsk 
containing  a  milky  juice.  They  are  grown  in 
S.  Europe,  the  Kant  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Polynesia,  where  the  leaves  and  roots,  under 
the  name  of  yam,  Coco,  Eddo,  are  used  as 
food.  The  following  species  are  known. 


C.  macrrmata. 
C.  nympbsDfolia* 
C.  odora. 
C.  viioaa. 


C.  nntiqnorum.  l  C.  fomicata. 
C.  bi-oolor.  C.  himalenais. 

C.  arboreicena.     C,  Indica, 
C.  cQCulata.  C.  maororhisa. 

C.  enculenta.         C.  tnuotana. 
Caladiam  aqaatile,  Rumpk. 
„         ticorum         „ 

COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM.    Schott. 

Arum  colocaaia,  Linn. ;  Rmob, ;  H^.  I, 

Arum  ./E^ptiacum,  Rumpk. 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  plant, 
a.  Qoori  kuchoo.  BsNG. 

13.  Ashoo    „  »• 

8h#ma  kalengn       Tak.  I  Ohema,    Chsma  dnmpa, 
Cbema»  Cbamaknra  Tsi..  I  Ts  U 
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COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA. 


00L0CA6IA  NTMPBiEFOUL 


These  are  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India 
and  Burmah.  Small  offshoots  from  the  tu- 
bers are,  like  potatoes,  planted  in  well  ma- 
nured friable  rich  soil.  The  roots  of  the 
Qoori  kuchoo  are  taken  up  in  about  nine 
months,  and  those  of  Ashoo  kuchoo  after  seven 
months. 

y.  Kalo-kuchoo.  The  roots  send  out  nu- 
merous runners,  but  do  not  swell  into  tubers 
like  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  leaves  and 
petioles  are  used  as  greens. 

8.  Char  kuchoo,  and  c.  Bun  kuchoo,  are 
not  cultivated  and  seldom  eaten  ;  in  Burmah, 
A.  and  B.  supply  the  place  of  potatoes. 

Synonims 
Kalkas  Arab. 

Kur  „ 

Rah ;    Alu         of  Bias. 
(a)  Guiio  Kuchoo  Bbno. 


Hind 
Malay 
Panj. 


•> 


>t 


PeiDg  BUKM. 

Egyptian  Arum        Ena. 

Tarn 

Eddo 

Coco 


It 

Sansc. 

II 
Singh. 

II 


of  South  Seas. 


fi 


•f 


II 


»i 


Ghoja 

Kaladi 

0  buy  an 

Kachalu 

Kuchoo 

Kuchvvs 

Gahala 

Tadala 

Habarala 

Taro 

Kopeh 

Kasauri ;  QagU  ofScTLBJ. 

Chama  Kuru  Tsl. 

This  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  up  to  6,600  feet  in  the  Panjab  Himalaya, 
and  to  7|6O0  in  Chumba  and  Kulu.  It  is  a 
plant  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Arum  cultivated  near  Calcutta,  the 
Guri  and  Assoo-Kuchoo,  and  three  varieties, 
Kala,  Chan  and  Buu-Kuchoo,  are  foi\nd  wild. 
The  small  off-sets  of  the  Gari  and  Asoo  are 


>i 


is  rather  coarse,  but  is  used  bjrtlic  cir. 
at  Bombay,  who   make    uae   of  the  t> 
in      curries,  ikc      This    seenu  to  k  ; 
plant  BO  largely  used  iu  the  Westlfidki . 
Polynesia  under  the  names  Coco,  DJi  ;^ 
Taro.     It  is  a  valuable  root,  sbapcdi: 
what  like  a  yam,  and  when  weQ  boi^d  i 
afterwards  roasted  is  not  iuferior  to  it  ii  u. 
It  is  the  common  food  of  tBe  iiihalHti:.*^ 
Travancore,  where  there  is  s  sopeiior  a'*- 
of  it,  with  broad,  purple  coloorsdletTei. ' 
Warriah  (qu.  Ouriak  f)  in  the  GsDJiaCr^ 
call  it  Cutchoo  ;  the   Malays  of  theEi^v 
islands  hold  it  in   high    estimatioiL  ^yt. . 
says  it  is  produced  in  abundsocc  in  u-  - 
situations  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  Egypt  E. 
phius    says,  '*  Nutrimentum  est  catb'H. .: 
in  orientalibus  hisce  insulis  et  tanqois  r 
issima  regionis  ceusetar  plants  eodes :-  > 
quo  ab  antiquis  jam  fuit  temporibtu  al^' 
licet  ibi  haberetur  cibus  rusiieoniin,  »e  i ". 
persaracenos  ejus  usus  innotoit.  Occii^^i 
bus  Africae  et  Europae  partibos,  iti  tit  .< i 
inepte    ^thiopum   pauis   rocari  yt^sA  - 
RumfMus,  torn,  v.  page  316.  Ain$iiJ*r 
Jaffretfi  HinU.  Neibuhr  TrattU^  Gmku* 
T}u>mptotC$  Records  oj  Gtntrai  Scia:u ' 
IV.  p.  38. 

COLOCASIA  GRANDIFOLIA.  T^e  r 
leaved  Caladiimi,  is  the  **  A\oo   of  Boiv 

COLOCASIA  HIMALENSIS,   Sc<  ^ 
casia. 

COLOCASIA  INDICA.  Box*.;  r<^ 

Arum  Indicum.  Lovr,  Rub.  W.  U 


planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in    Man  Kucha  Bbho.  \  Totaoftlir 


May  or  June,  in  a  well  laboured  friable  rich 
soil.  The  roots  of  Asoo  are  taken  up  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  those  of  Goori  iu 
February  or  March. — />r«.  Matson  and  Voigt 
Roxb,  lily  494.  BomJbay  Products.  Eng,  Cyc. 
Wight  Icofu  Irvine's  Med*  Top.,  p.  207,  Hog, 
Veg,  Kingdom,  Fowell  Hand-book,  pp.  257-tt. 
Dr,  Stewart^  p,  247. 

COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA.    Sch. 

Arum  esculentum.  Z.  Oraham, 
Calla  colyptrata.  Roxb. 
Ariaarum  esculentum.  Bumph, 

Arbee  Ar.    Ghoya 

Arbee 

Abaen  ul  Fil 
Arvi-ki  baji  *^wi^ 

Egyptian  ginger  £mg. 
Esculent  Root  „ 

Ahan,Coco,£ddo  W.  In. 
Racine  elemeutaire  Fb. 
Chou  de  Bresie  „ 

Essbare  Wurzel      Qeb. 


99 

ff 

DUK. 


Tallaa 

Soorun 

Kaladi 

Kuchoo 

Chamaka  ? 

Taro 

Saimmny-kirai 

Gad  da  Kauda 

Bete 


Hind. 
Jav. 
Mahr.  Hind. 
Malay. 
Pers. 
Saks* 
Tahiti. 
Tam. 
Tkl. 
Ternatb. 


This  species  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Burmah^  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Polynesia.  The  root  somewhat 
resembles  a  piue-apple,  but  is  globular.     It 
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This  is  cultivated  in  India,  where  lU  0 
lent  st«ms  and  penduloos  tabers  are  «-s^  ! 
all  classes  of  natives.. —  VoigL  ffea.  Jl<^  * 
p.  207. 

COLOCASIA    MACRORRHIZA.  I-- 
Fiji  islands,  is  called  Ndaioor  Tuo.  tber: 
water  and  a  laud  variety,  the  fonner  d  « 
is  the  more    usually  grown.    1%«  **  '"• 
weight  of  the  roots  is  2  lbs.  and  the  cr^v  • 
raised  from  November  to  April     U  nrt* 
irrigatiou.     The  young  stalks  and  !«»»-'  •" 
used  like  spinach  or  in  soup.    ^^' 
employed  for  making  themiodm«  — 
bread.     It  contains  much  starch. 

COLOCASIA  N YMPH-BFOLIi,  S:: 
Royle. 

Arum  nymphnfoliamJfatft.  W»  It, 
Galadium  ujmpbaCoUam,  Bisk, 


Sar  kuohu 
Weill  ek 


Bin.  I  Ghiia  kaadi 
Malbal. 


This  grows  in  moist  parts  of  Sf---' 
India,  Beugal,  and  the  Konkaas,  sad  ii  w« 
be  used  as  food  in  Mahbtr.^f^ 
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COLOMBO  BOOT. 

COLOCASIASAGITTIFOLIA.  Syn.  of 
Madium  ugittifolium,  W.  Arrow  leaved 
ilaladium,  Eng. 


COLOS80CHELTS  ATLAS. 


Titta  Cpmniodoo  Singh. 
ColoquintidaB  Sp. 

PeycoomaiikAi        Tam. 
Varri  Coomuti  kai      „ 
Pootsakai  Tbl. 

Golocyothis  Lat. 

Peponum  PulpaezaicoaU 

Lat. 
CucumisXtnn  (now 
Citrullas)  Colocyuthis. 
Colocyiith. 


Kiilumb-kijar Quz.  HiN. 
Radice  di  Columbo  It. 
Kalumb  of  Mozambique. 


Columbu  ver  Tam. 

Columbu  veni  Tkl! 


COLOCYNTH. 

Uozil  AaAB. 

lakbal  Bjekq. 

iidrawua  ka.phiil  DuK. 
Utter  Appelea.  DcT 

Uba  k  Egypt. 

{iiter  apple  Enq. 

^     Cncamber        „ 
Joloquintida  It. 

loloquinte  Fb. 

wolo^uioten  Gib. 

ndram         Guz.  Hind. 
^ishala  Indrava- 

ruui  Sans.    . . 

KoXvKfjLSis  of  the  GreekSi  and  Colocynth,  the 
lunzal  of  the  Arabs,  has  been  used  in 
a*idicine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  one  of 
he  planta  supposed  to  be  the  PakyoHi,  or 
nld  gourd  of  Scriptare. 

The  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  India, 
n  the  sandy  lands  of  the  peninsula,  Dekkau, 
Suzerat,  Kara,  Delhi.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
he  Citrollas  colocyn  this,  the  cacumiis  colocyn- 
his  of  LinnsBiis.  Dr.  Bum  states  colocyiith  of 
wo  kinds  occur  in  Guzei-at,  the  Cucumis  co- 
>cjnthi8,  and  the  C.  pseudocolocynthis. — 
rhe  colocynth  of  commerce  is  the  dried 
ruit,  peeled  and  unpeeled,  and  is  brought 
rem  the  Levant,  North  of  Africa  and  South 
f  Spain.  Colocynth  is  useful  for  protecting 
hawls  and  feathers  against  insects.  The 
olocyoth  used  iu  medicine  as  a  hydro- 
ogae  cathartic  is  an  extract  from  the  fruit. 
1iat  known  in  Lidiu  by  the  Arabic  names 
ndrayun  and  Bislumba,  is  obtained  from  the 
Jitrullus  pseudocolocynthis  of  Royle.  Him. 
^oL  47,^.  2,  HoyU  Mat,  Med.  Spry's  Sug- 
Mtions,  McCulloch  DHt^p*  326. 

COLOCYNTH  OIL  An  oil  prepared  in 
adia  from  colocynth  seeds. 

COLOMBO,  the  seat  of  Government  in 
leylon,  has  a  population  of  40,000  people, 
t  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Dutch 
'om  the  proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardens. 
)r  it  has  no  other  recommendation.  It 
as  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505.  It 
ipitulftted  on  the  16th  February  1796.  It 
I  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  in  Lat  6^ 
6'  N.,  Long.  79**  53'  E.,  and  exports  largely 
>  Europe.  Colombo  is  mentioned  in  8iiigar 
»8e  historical  annals  so  early  as  A.  D.  496 ; 
je  name  is  said  to  signify  a  seaport.  This  and 
oveloug,  south  of  Madras,  and  Qnilon  of 
le  western  coast,  are  all  the  same  name. 
K^xl^m.^—ffortburgh.  Sirr. 

COLOMBO  KI  JAR.  Anglo-Hwd.  Root 
f  Coccalus  palmatus. 

COLOMBO  ROOT. 


The  Colombo  plant  is  the  Cocculus  palma- 
tus. It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique and  at  Oribo  in  East  Africa,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius.  The  root 
imported    into  Bombay  for  re-export  to 


18 


olombo  wortal  Dut. 
aciDo  de  Calombo  Fa. 
olumba  wunol      Qxb. 
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Raiz  de  Calamba  Port. 
Kalambu  kh«  SoroH. 
Rais  de  Colombo       Sp. 


Europe,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  medicine  for 
its'powerful  antiMcptic,  tonic  and  astringent 
properties. — McCulloch,  Vaigt, 

COLOPHONIA  MAURITIANA.    D.  C, 
syn.  of  Caiiarium  commune,  Linn 

COLOPHOMTE.  8ee  Corundum.Gamet. 
Gem. 

COLOQUINTE.   Fa.  Colocynth. 
COLOQUINTIDA.    It.  Lat.  Colocynth. 
COLOQUINTIDAS.    Sp.    Colocynth. 

COLOSSOCHELYS  ATLAS,  a  vast  fossil 
land  tortoise  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  India,  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Mitjor  (afterwards  Sir  Proby)  Cautley. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  since 
the  creation  of  man.  It  is  of  enormons  size 
The  Sewalik  hills  are  in  India  a  tertiary  chain 
apparently  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the 
Himalayas.  A  great  number  of  huge  frag- 
menta,  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  skeleton 
except  the  neck  and  tail,  have  been  obtained 
A  diagram  by  Mr.  Scharf  showed  the  animal 
restored  to  the  natural  size;  of  reptilian 
forms  discovered  in  the  fossil  state,  colossal 
representatives  have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik 
of  all  the  known  tribes,8uch  as  the  iQuanodon 
Megalosaurus,  Lahyrinthodon,  dsj.,  besides 
numerous  forms  of  which  no  living  analogues 
exist  such  as  the  Enaluaurian  reptile,  and 
Pterodaciyles,  ^ofos^ii  Test udinaia  temtLvk^ 
able  either  for  size  or  deviation  from  existing 
forms,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  fonsU 
state.  The  Colo8s<»chelys  supplies  the  blank  in 
the  first  respect,  while  it  differs  so  Httle  from 
the  land-tortoises  in  the  general  construction 
of  Its  osseous  frame,  as  hardly  to  constitute 
more  than  a  subgenus  of  TeUudo.  The 
affinities  with  Testudo  shown  in  the  shell, 
and  the  extremities,  were  found  to  hold 
equally  good  iu  the  construction  of  the  head, 
of  which  a  comparatively  smaU-sizcd  specimen, 
inferred  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  or  hall 
grown  Colouochelys,  was  exhibited.  The 
head  of  tne  adult,  to  correspond  with  the  di- 
mensions  of  the  sheU  and  according  to  the 
proportions  furnished  by  a  large  VertttA) 
/iidf ca,was  deduced  to  have  been  two  feet  lontf. 
The  generic  name  given  by  the  discoveren 
baa  reference  to  the  colossal  sixe  of  the  fossil 
^.^.^  •*  X^y^\  and  the  specific  one  to 
Its  fitting  represenution  of  the  mythological 
tortoise  that  sustained  the  world  according  to 
the  aystema  of  Indian  coimogODy 
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COLOURS. 


COLOUBS, 


in  laying  on  a  unifona  layer  of  colour,  or  <iv 
putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  tonches.  or 
allowing  the  colour  stick  only  very  lifhtlj  to 
tonoh  the  revolving  wood,  tlioa  prudtsi; 
either  a  smooth  uniform  color,  or  tie  pfvtij 
mottled  appearance  so  often  observed  in  \k- 
qiiered  ware.  Two  or  three  different  coUr 
Rticks  are  often  applied,  giving  the  vhok  & 
marbled  appearance  of  great  beeotj.  T^e 
colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  pduv^ 


The  first  fossil  remains  of  this  colossal  tor* 
toise  were  dincovered  in  1635  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  or  Sub-Himalaya 
skirting  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan chain.  They  were  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  four  extinct  species  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  hnrse,  atioplotheriura, 
camel,  giraffe,  sivatherium,  and  in  a  vnst 
number   of    other  mammalia,  including  four 

or  five  species  of  quadrumana.  The  Sewalik  I  ed,  by  pressing  the  edge  agunst  the  ton-ed 
fauna  included  also  a  great  number  of  rep- 1  objeot  while  revolving.  The  final  poii»ii  u 
tilian  forms,  such  as  crocodiles  and  land  given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil.  The  prmr- 
and  fresh  water  tortoises.  Some  of  the  )  pal  colours  are  of  lac,  crimson,  orpiment,  rti- 
crocodiles  belong  to  extinct  species,  but  [lead,  green,  made  of  orpiment  and  Pronin 
others  appear  to  be  absolutely  identical  blue,  dark  blue,  indigo  or  Prn.«sian,  DkIc 
with  species  now  living  in  the  rivers 
of  India,  in  particular  to  the  Oreeodilus 
longirostris,  between  the  existing  forms  of 
which  and  heads  dug  out  of  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
no  difference  is  detected.  The  same  result 
applies  to  the  existing  Kmys  tectum,  a  common 


white,  brown  or  gold  colour,  light  blue  or  b1- 
tramarine. 

Colour i   for    enamels.     Vitreona    muMi 

are    employed  by   the    **  minakar,"  or  er»- 

meller  on  silver,  &g.  The  oolours  are  princ- 

pally  green  and  blue,  salts  of  iron  and  tx^fc 

species  in  all  parts  of  India.     A  very   perfect    diffused  through   vitreous  matter ;  a  jt\hT 

fossil  specimen,  presenting  the  greater  part*  •  *       »         t      •  i       •.  «     ,..,  •- 


of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  scutes,  is  un- 
distingnishabla  from  the  living  forms,  not 
varying  more  from  these  than  they  do 
among  each  other.  Prof.  I'homas  Bell 
considers  that  there  are  no  characters 
shown  by  the  fossil  to  justify  its  separation 
from  the  living  Emya  tectum.  There  are 
other  cases  which  appear  to  yield  similar 
results,  but  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  justify  at  present 
a  confident  affirmation  of  the  identity. 

There  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
the  belief  as  probable  that  the  Colossochelys 
Atlas  may  have  lived  down  to  an  early  period 
of  the  human  epoch  and  since  become 
extinct: — Ist,  from  the  fact  that  other  Chelon- 
iau  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  of 
the  Colossochelys  in  the  Sewalik  fauna,  have 
survived ;  2nd,  from  the  indications  of  my^ 
thology  in  regard  to  a  gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India. — Jour,  As,  Soc*  Ben,  No. 
247  of  1855. 

COLOURED  HORSE  SHOEBAT.  One 
of  the  Cheiroptera. 

COLOUR.  Colour  Sticks  for  lacquer  ware 
are  used  in  the  Panjab,  by  the  Kharati, 
or  wood  turner,  to  colour  his  ware  when  the 
turning  process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists 
of  shell  lac,melted  down  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  wax  and  sulphur,  and  coloured  by  vari- 
ous simple  or  compomid  colours.  They  are  ap^ 
plied  by  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the  co- 
lour stick  against  the  turned  wood  objeot  while 
revolving  rapidly  ',  the  heat  produced  by  the 
friction  melts  the  lac  and  the  colour  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  skill 
and  fancy  of  the  operator  directs  him  either 
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ish  colour  also  is  produced  by  litharge.  Tn* 
manufacture,  which  consists  in  taking  a  lilve! 
or  metal  vase«  having  the  pattern  of  leans  <i 
flowers  worked  on  it  in  relief^  and  filling  tk* 
hollows  with  enamel  in  a  melted  state.  Tik 
colours  exhibited  are  blue,  greeii  and  rei  TU 
art  of  making  this  material  is  known  in  lakre, 
Mooltan  and  other  places. 

Colours  from  the  mineral  Ungdam,  n 
procurable  in  Southern  India  from  tie  f«- 
lowing  places : — 

Alumioa  colouFod  witb  madder 

lftl(e  (preparad  from  tha  muo- 

joeth  or  Rubia  Unctoria-}  ... 
Antverp  red      .. 
Burnt  sienna     ..        ., 

Bright  yellow  ochr a 

Brown  ochre     ...        

Cologne  brown  . .  .« 
Cream  colored  ochre  •.. 
Dark  shade  of  grey  ochre 

Dark  ambre       

Deep  yellow  oshre  (common  in 

the  bazars  of  Madras) 

Flesh  coloured  ochre 

Indian  red         

Iron  sand  ...        . .        ... 

Lavender  coloured  ochre 
Light  red  ochre  (prepared  from 

the  yellow  ochre)     

Orange  ochre,  (mnde  from  tb» 

yellow  ochre  by  heat) 

Pale  yellow  ochre        

Peroxide  of  manganese  «.. 

Plumbago  or  black  lead 

Puce  coloured  oohre    

purple  ochre      

Raw  umbre       .«.        ...        •• 

Raw  sienna       ,,»        ...        ... 

Roman  ochre    ••         ...        ... 

Salmon  coloured  oohrs 

Silvery  white  kaolin    

Ultramarine  (prepared  from  the 

lapialaiuli)    ... 
VenttUnrtd     
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Cbin^lepoL 
Oanjan. 
HilU  mar  Saicm. 
BilU  oearCai^jfti 
Chmirlepxt 
Neilf  henr  B<2K 

Hills  near  Sale 
Nattnm  Hilb 
Neiigheny  HJla 

Madras. 
Near  Salen. 
HilbuMarOia^. 
BimUpatHi. 
Banguore. 

Kntftim  BiHa 

Near  Coild^nli 
NntinnBilk 
MalumtUcflutr 
Tisiasagarsa  a»' 

Gole«dak. 
Bangalore. 
Hills  near  Oiar--. 

N«ilgheiTT  HilV 

KearSawa. 

Cmin^lspeEl'* 

Snlew, 

BimBpei^* 

FrottBoster 
lacbeibmna 
Madras. 


COLOURS. 

Warm  stone  COlonrcdMhrA  ...    Near  Cliiligltpui. 

Wbite  ochre  or  porcelaio  earth.    Bangalore. 

Chinese  red  colour  is  made  from  Taow- 
fau,  or  copperas  ;  their  mode  of  preparation 
is  by  putting  a  pound  of  copperas  into  a  cru- 
cible, over  which  another  crucible  is  luted, 
baviuga  small  hole  in  it,  which  is  lightly  cover- 
ed over :  around  these  they  pile  cbarcoalj  and 
enclose  the  whole  within  brickS|  when  they 
fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  as  the  fumes, 
issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible,  be- 
come of  a  light  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  tlie 
copperas  is  taken  therefrom,  laid  upon  fir- 
Wood,  and  moistened  with  water  j  if  the 
colour  then  prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  they 
remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they  allow  the  cop- 
peras to  remain  subjected  to  the  heat  until  it 
assumes  that  cohmri  and  then  remove  the 
fire.    When  the  crucibles  are  cool,  a  cake  is 


COLtfBRtDiS. 

Cclounof  Dreu.  It  would  appear  from 
numerous  observations  that  soldiers  are  struck 
during  battle  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
dress  in  the  following  proportion  :  red  is  the 
most  fatal  colonr  i  the  least  fatal,  Austrian 
grey.  The  proportions  are,  red,  1 2  ;  riflegreen, 
7  ;  brown  6 ;  Austrian  blueish-grey,  5. — 
Jameson's  Joumatf  1853.  WiUiam^s  Jfiddle 
Kingdom,  FoweWs  Handbook;  Sirt^s  C^inese^ 
Madras  Ex,  Jar,  Rep- 

COLTS  are  taken  in  tribute  by  several 
EaAtvrn  races,  and  in  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pirOf  the  tribute  of  the  distant  Satrapies  was 
of  this  kind.  Afmeniai  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, alone  gave  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty 
thousand  colts.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the 
princes  of  Amber  received  as  tribute  all  the 
colts  reared  on  one  of  their  estates.  Many 
of  the  Persian  horses  which  were  brought  to 


found  in  the  lower  one  but  the  finest  colour,  j^^dia  up  to  the  middle  of  thia  century,  were 
15  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottom  i  ^^^^  ^,,  j^  ^^.^^u to  horses.- Corf's /?a;Vi«- 
of  the  upper  crucible,  which  is  kept  separate  |  ^^^   y^i  jj  ^^  jqq 

from  the  cake;  the  pound  of   coppei^aa   pro-l      COLUBEU  VITTACAUDATDS.  Blyth, 

duces  about  four  ounces  of  colour.  ^„^d   ^^   q     Fasciolatus,   Shaw.   Vertical 

Chinese  ufhite  colour  ifi  taud^fromc^hined.^^^^     ^^        l^  with  obtuse  posterior  apex. 

transparent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  p..wder  of  ^  ^j     ,^  ^^^„^,      Nineteen  rows  of  scales, 

which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead  I  abdominal  scuta^  220:  caudal  scutellie,  9a 

C/it«.«e i^rf^  IS  beautiful.     It  is  prepared       j,.      Ground-colour  olive,  paler  below:  a 

with  one  part  of  powdered  calcmed  flint,  two  ^road  black  streak  behind  each  eye,  not  con- 

parts  of  white  lead,  and  SIX  parts  of  the  scales  tinned  on  to  the   neck,  and   hardly  showiuf^ 


of  well  hammered  copper. 
Chinese  violet  is  produced  by  adding  an  addi 


anterior  to  the  eye :  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 
without  markings.     Tail  short,  with  four  Ion- 


!iff  ^^a*^*i*y  ^f  ^^«  prepared  white  to  the  |  gitudinal  black  bands  of  a   whitish  ground  : 

anterior  to  the  vent,  the  upper  band,  on  each 
side  becomes  much  broader,  and  is  crossed 
with  numerous  pale  striae,  more  or  le^s  dis- 
tinct ;  which,  at  about  the   second  poaterior 


^en. 

Chinese  pelloto  is  made  by  combining  equal 
p^>rtion8  of  prepared  white  and  red. 
AH  these  various  colours  are  nsed  by  theChina 


Sirarepainters,havingbeen  previously  dissolved   gft^  of  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  coal 
in  gum-water,  to  which  they  occasiunaly  add;  .^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^J^   ^  j^^^^l       j,  ^a^^ 
saltpetre,  copperas,   or  white  lead.     Ihe  co- 1  ^^„  ^^  less  broken  and  continued  f.rward  to 
ours  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and   ^^^  „,^t :  above   and   below   this  irregular 


rarniahing  of  the  China-ware,  but  the  beauty 
lud  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible 
intil  after  the  second  taking. 

Black  China-toare^  the  Ow-mi«ew,  orna- 
Dented  with  gold,  is  Tery  much  prized  in 
i^hina :  to  make  it  they  mix  three  ounces 
>f  asure,  and  seven  of  the  oil  of  atones ; 
his  is  laid  on  the  ware,  and  when  perfectly 
try,  it  is  baked,  after  which  the  gold  is 
iid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  rebaked. 

Cracked  porcelain^  the  Towi-kiC)  is  a  por- 
elain  prepared  simply  by  varnishing  the 
easels  with  a  whitish  ash-coloured  varnish, 
lade  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles; 
bis  has  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining 
be  ware«  and  giving  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
ad  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which 
ad  been  carefully  reunited  j  this  China-ware 
I  highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
racked  porcelain. 
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pale  band,  are  a  series  of  black  elongated  dia- 
mond squares,  pale -centred  excepting  those 
towards  the  neck ;  the  upper  series  of  these 
squares  uniting,  each  with  its  opposite,  leave 
a  series  of  lengthened  oval  pale  spots  along 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  continued  (from  about 
the  third- fifth  of  the  length  of  the  animal)  as 
an  unbroken  pale-band,  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Lower  parts  pale,  mottled  with  black 
resolving  into  two  dark  lines  upon  a  pale 
ground,  along  the  posterior  two-fiftha  of  the 
entire  length.  Length  of  specimen,  19  in.  i 
of  which  tail  3^  in.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Daijiling. — Bfpg.  As,  SocJonr,  No,  CCXLV. 
No.  VII  o/  1854.     See  Colubridas. 

COLTELLL    It.     Knives. 

COLUBRIDiE,  a  family    of  snakes,  the 
last  of  the   sub-order  Colubrina  of  Dr.  J.  £. 
Cray.    The  Colubrina  include  the  families 
HydrideOi  Boidie,  and  Colubridn. 
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COLUMBA. 


COLUXBIDiS. 


•  

Fan,  Colubfidce. 
Playrea  IsabelUna.     Th.    Burmab,  Bassein. 
Coluber  porphyraceus.  Cantor,  Assam,  Kbassya. 

natballii.     Th.  Burmah. 

oolubriniu.     Blyth,    Darjiling. 

(platycepn)  aemifiisciatuii.  i)/^tA.Subathoo 
GoDQposoma  radiatum.  Heinw,  Bamree. 

melanurain.    Sdil. 

reticulare.     Cantor. 

HodgsoDii.    OutUh, 
Cynopbis  Malabaricas.  Jerdon.  Sotith  India. 

„         belt-na.  Daud.  Cuylon,  Madras. 
Ptyas  mucoBus.  Linn.  Subathoo.  Bengal. 
,,      korras.     Retnw,    Ceylon,    Darjiling,  Assam, 

Barmah. 
Xenelapbis  hexabonofcus.    Cantor. 
Zamenia  ventrimaculatus.    Orey. 

diadema.  Sckl.  8ind,  Biimbay. 

gracilis.  Gunth.  Sind,  Dekban. 

fasciqlatus.  Shaw.  Ramree,  Soatb  India 
Zaocys  carinatus.  Onnth.  S.  F.  Himalayas. 
Herpeioreas  Sieboldii.   Ountfi.  Sikkim. 
Tropidouotus  quincenciatus.     8ch.    Bengal,    Pegu, 
Andamans,  Peuang. 

sbriolatus.  Byih..  Audamans. 

snbminiatas.     JReinw,     Bengal,     Arabia, 
Pegu. 

Btolatus.  Linn.  Ceylon  Calcutta. 

ntgrocinctus.  Biyth.  Pegu. 

platycepe.  Blyth.  Darjiling. 

anguaticeps.  Blyth.  Kamree. 

macrops.  Blyth'  Darjiling. 

plumbicolor.  Cantor.  Buudlecund. 

dipsas.  Blyth,  Darjiling.  < 

macropblotbo.     Ounth,  Khaasya. 

Himalayanus.  Gunth.  Himalaya. 

monticoia.  Jerd.  Wynaad. 

Ceylonenais.  Gunth    Gfylon. 

Beddomii.   Gunth.  Nfilgherry. 

Zebriuns.    Blyth.  Mergui. 

Hydras.  PoU. 

Mortoni.    Theob.  Pegu. 
Atretium  scbistoaum.  Daud    Bengal. 
Xenochropbis  cerasogaster.  Cantor.  Bengal. 
Fowlea  Peguensis.   Theobald.  Rangoon. 
Cadmus  cuneiformis.  Theob.  Simla. 
Tomodon  striatus.  J),  and  B.  Calcutta. 

COLUBRINA  ASTATIC  A.    R.  br. 

Oeanotbus  Asiaticus.  Linn.  Roxb. 
„  capsularis.     Forat, 

Asiatic  IU>d  wood.  £no. 

A  large  sbrnb  with  pale  greenish  flowers, 
belonging  to  tbe  natural  order  RhamnaceeQ. 
Voigt  notices  other  two  shrubs  of  ibis  genus, 
C.  Nepalensis  of  Nepaul  and  C.  macrophyila 
of  Martaban. — Mr.  R.  Brown.   Voigt. 

COLUMBA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Columbidad,  and  order  Gemi- 
tores.  Jerdon  names  C.  intermedia,  C.  ru- 
pestris  ;  C.  leuconota  as  occurring  in  India, 
C.  aromatica,  C.  coronata,  and  C.  carpo- 
phaga  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  The 
most  common  in  India  of  the  genus  is  the 
Columba  intermedia,  Blue  pigeon. 
C.  li^ia  var.  Blyih. 


Pagoda  pigeon       Evo. 
Eabuiar  Hind. 

Parivi  Mahb. 


Kovil  pora 
Qudi-purai 


Tam. 
Tel. 


They  congregate  in  large  numbers  and 
breed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 
on  pagodas,  mosques  and  tombs.    The  com- 
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men  blue  pigeon  diffefs  from  theCliiit-i 
Earope,  only  in  having  an  ash  coloured,  c- 
stead  of  a  pure  white  rump.  The  C.  liru  •/ 
Europe  or  rock  pigeon  with  its  sub-fpedo  a 
the  parent  form  of  all  domesticated  pif«OLi. 
Of  these,  there  are  at  least  150  tvv^ 
^  There  are  four  groups,  cooaosting  ai  tk 
German,  Dutch,  and  Kngliah  p<iatten  A 
second  group  includes  the  Kali-pu;  Ms- 
rassa,  Bussorah,  Dragon  and  EDgliah  etrmr. 
the  BagadotHen,  Scanderoon,  l:*ig«on  Cj^^e 
Rients,  the  Tronfu  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group  includes  the  Jan  tx 
English  fautail,  the  Turbit  and  Africaa  ovi; 
the  Persian  Lotan  ;  common  and  short  hcti 
tumblers ;  the  Indian  fhU  back  and  Jacobir. 

The  fourth  group  includes  the  Dtive-cot  pi- 
geon, swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill  baa. 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Columba  livia.  *  Rock  Dove*  of  Eorq<, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa ;  abaacU&tlr 
replaced  in  India  by  the  barelj  separable  C. 
intermedia.  £lyth>  Darwin. 

COLUMBELLA.  A  genus  of  MoUoia; 
See  Molluscs. 

COLUMBIDiE,  a  famHy  of  birds  belongir^ 
to  the  order  Geniitores. 

Ordes  IV. — Gemitorea  or  Pigeons. 
Fam.     ColumbidiB. 

Svh'fam.  Treroninss,  5  gen,  3  snb-rp 
23  sp.,  viz.  3  Toria  ;  8  Treron ;  3  Sf4ia- 
ocerua  ;  4  Ptilinopus  ;  Carpophaca. 

Sub  fam,  ColumbinsB,  7  gen.  21  sp.,  vit  ! 
Alsoconms  ;  3  Palumbus ;  2  Columba ;  4  Mi- 
cropygia  ;  2  Geopilia  ;  7  Turtur  ;  I  Cbl 
cophaps. 

Sub'fam.  Qourina ;  1  gen.  1  sp.,  Tit  I 
CalsBnas  Nicobarica. 

Dr.  Jerdon   thus  arranges  the  Gemh.r:* 
or  pigeons,  syn.  ColumbsB,  LatKam. 
Fam.    TreronidsB. 

Suhfam.     Gre«n  pigeon*,    vis.    2  Trerc: .  - 
Crocopus ;     4  Osmotreron  ;  2  SpbMMOMTO*. 

Sub-Jam.    Carpophaginia  Fruit  Fifwai.  '- 
2  Carpopbaga. 
Fam.    ColumbidsB. 
SubfamT    PalumbiusB.  Wood  Pi^Miiii.  r»   • 
AliOcomua ;  8  Palumbas;  I  PalumboBoa ;  S  C^l»^* 

Sub-fam,    Macropyginn.  Cuckoo  d«fm  « 
Macropjgia. 

Sub'fam.    Turturin©.    Turtle   dotta.  r^ 
Turtur. 

Sub  fam.    Gourid«.    Ground  dorea.  ^ 

Sub-fam.    Phapioe.    Grouod  dovaa   nt 
CaloophapB  indicus. 

Pigeons,  doves  and  turtles  are  ab«»" 
in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ardip»*ir 

Columba  aromatica  of  Latham,  now  Tl*.  • 
aromatica,  is  of  a  mild  and  timoiwii  daf « 
tion,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  t*  tocM'* 
except  during  the  period  of  T^fodec-* 
when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  rsc«3»»  j 
the  forest.  The  nest  is  siopK  awl  eea^ 
C  S20 


COMANGHBS. 


COHBERMBRE.  LORD. 


of  a  few  twigs  loosely  pnt  together,  and  the 
eggs  are  two. 

Carpophaga  oceanicn^  Selhy,  is  the  Co- 
liimba  oceanica  of  LKSSon,  and  HCCordiDg  to 
Lesson  is  the  Mouloueage,  or  Mouleuxi  of  the 
natives  of  Oaalan.  It  approaches  the  nutmeg 
pigeon,  Coluraha  (Carpi tphaga)  onea,  very 
nearly,  bat  differs  from  it  in  size,  being  one- 
third  less,  and  in  the  distributkin  of  some  of 
its  cnluurs. 

'*  The  Nutmeg  Pigeon  lives  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  Moluccas,  iind  especi- 
ally at  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  wbile 
the  Oceanic  Fruit-pigeou  is  abundant  in  the 


COMANES,  a  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  Nagara,  near  Cambay,  now 
in  ruins. 

COMANI,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  tribe  of 
Saurashtra,  whose  pallia,  or  funeral  monu- 
mental pillars,  are  seen  in  groups  at  every 
towu  and  village.  The  Oatti  were  one  of  the 
early  German  tribes. — Tod*8  Sajaslhan,  Vol, 
I.  p.  59. 

COMARASAMY,  a  hill  south  of  Raman- 
malai  hill,  30  miles  west  of  Bellary  overlooking 
the  valley  of  Sundoor. 

COM  ABES  RIVER  is  crossed  at  Ahmed- 
nuggiir,     80    miles    from  source,     and     at 


little  isle  of  Oiialan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great '  Kuilaghat,  41  miles  from  mouth,  by  furds 
archipelago  of  the  Carolines,  and  seems  to  i  daring  the  dry  season,  and  ferries  during  the 
exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands  ;  it  may  possibly    rains. 


spread  over  the  Philippines,  and  at  Magin- 
danao." 


Geophilus  nicobaficus  is  the  Columba  ni-  '  Kumari. 


COMARI  is  mentioned    in  the  Periplus. 
Tt  is  the  Cape  Comorin  of  Europeans.   See 


cubarica  of  Latham,  the  C.  gallus  of 
VVagler.  It  inhabits  the  Nicobar  islands, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of  the  Moluccas. 
Nfr.  Bennett,  who  saw  them  in  Mr.  Beale's 
iviary  at  Macao,  says  that  they  were  usually 
leen  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  the 
cftiest  branches,  and  adds,  that  they  build 
:heir  rude  nests  and  rear  their  young  upon 
:rees  similar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrus  coronatus  is  the  Columba  coro- 
lata  of  Latham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indi- 
:u3  of  Brisson  ;  Colurabi  Hocco,  Le  Vaill.  ; 
jolombe  Galline  Goura,  Temm. ;.  Great 
>owned  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  surpassing 
ti  size  all  the  other  Colnmbidse.  Total  length 
rom  27  to  28  inches.  This  bird  is  found  in 
It  any  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Indian  group. 
<iot  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  iu 
^'e^v  Guinea  and  iu  most  of  the  Moluccas. 
h&t  built  in  trees  ;  eggs  two  ;  cooing  of  the 
lale  hoarse,  accompanied  by  a  noise  some- 
what like  that  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strut- 
Its  food  consists  of  berries,  seed,  grain, 
Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  to  be  excellent. 
jfif/.Cyc.pdges  70,  91 .  Jerdon  Birds  of  India, 
atalogite  Birds  Ben,  As.  Soc.  Cnt,  Birds 
ndia  House  Museum.  See  Colnmbidae.  Birds. 
COLUMBO  WORTEL.  Dut.  Columbo- 
COLUMBOO  VEli.  Anqlo-Taii.  Co- 
ijxibo  root. 

COLYMBIDiE,  a  family  of  swimming 
irds  now  classed  in  the  Natatores  as  Podici- 
Jdae. 

COMACUM— 1  See  Cinnamon, 
COMAL  A.  Hind.  The  lotus ;  pronounced 
itvai,  Arrankowal,  the  lotus  of  the  desert, 
Dm  aranya  (Sanscrit), '  a  waste,'  and  comala, 
tufl.  By  the  spelling,  it  should  be  called 
'ancomala  \  but  the  pronunciation  is 
►ove. 

COMANCHES.  See  Hindu. 
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COMARIKA.     Singh.    Aloes. 

COMATTI  KIRAL  Tam.  Celosia  nodi- 
flora. 

COMATULiE,  the  Feather  stars  of  natu- 
ralists, are  found  in  the  Eastern   Seas.  CM* 

COMBACONUM,  in  Tanjore,  a  large  po- 
pulous town.  It  was,  in  ancient  times,  in  the 
territories  of  the  Chola  kings,  who  were  set- 
tled in  Tanjore  and  Combaconum,  in  and  near 
the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers,  and  as 
some  suppose,  gave  their  name  to  the  Core- 
mandel  Coast. 

COMBERMERE,  LORD.  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton began  his  career  when  Louis  XV  reigned 
in  France.  He  lay  down  to  his  rest  while 
the  heir  of  the  man  against  whose  legions  he 
struck  such  weighty  blows  was  the  ackuow* 
ledged  and  unquestioned  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Lord  Combermere  accompanied  his 
regiment,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Flanders  in  1 793.  From  the  easy  conquest  of 
the  Cape  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  he  was 
in  command  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  iu 
the  year  1796.  His  squadrons,  led  with  the 
brilliant  energy  which  distinguished  his 
operations,  bore  no  small  part  in  the  great 
war  which  Tepu  Sultan  provoked  ;  and  at 
Mallavelly  and  Seringapatam  he  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  him  in  his  previous  service.  Coming 
home  full  of  honour — a  colonel  after  ten 
years*  service, — he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1801, 
and  after  six  years  of  comparative  inaction, 
he  joined  the  expedition  against  theFrench  in 
the  Penin8ula,aQd  at  the  iiead  of  his  brigade 
of  the  14th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons  showed 
at  Oporto  and  Talavera  what  British  cavalry 
can  do  when  properly  handled  and  led  by  a 
congenial  spirit.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  was 
his  talent  appreciated  by  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
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COMBRETAGE^. 


COMBS. 


ton  and  by  tli^  Qoyernment  that  in  1809  Sir  ]  sifitmg  of  trees  or  shrubs^  simple  or  dix\. 


Stapleton  Cotton  was  created  locally  a  Lieute 
nant-Qeneral,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  allied  cavalry.  The  historian  of  the 
campaigns  which  ensued  celebrates  on  many 
an  occasion  the  vigilance,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  skill  with  which  the  task  conferr^  on 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  fulfilled.  Whether 
covering  a  retreat  or  leading  an  advancts,  on 
out-post  duty,  in  guarding  the  rear  or  watch- 
ing the  flanks-^ whether  in  the  charge,  in  the 
pursuit,  or  on  the  defensive,  the  British  horse 
did  their  duty.  In  all  the  long  series  of  ac- 
tions which  marked  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  famous  campaigns,  Lord  Combermere 
was  careful  of  horses  and  men,  and  taught 
himself  to  restrain  the  hot  uoiinsels  of  his 
youthful  bravery  and  to  turn  them  to  practical 
utility.  The  despatches  of  the  period  show 
what  he  did  in  the  retreat  from  Almeida, 
at  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Salamanca,  El 
Bodon,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse.  For  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula  he  was  created  a  peer  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  British  Parliament.  In 
1814  he  married  Miss  Qreville,  and  be  be- 
came a  widower  for  the  second  time  33  years 
afterwards.  Lord  Combermere  went  to  the 
West  IiKiies  after  he  had  finished  his  Span  • 
ish  career,  and  conducted  himself  with  prud- 
ence and  ability  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes 
in  1817,  and  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  But  long  after  the  great  European 
war  was  over  he  took  to  the  field  in  India 
once  more,  and  in  1826-6  dealt  the  death 
stroke  to  the  great  native  confederacy  7'hich 
had  for  many  years  struggled  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence or  to  subvert  British  power.  Wheu 
Bhurtpore  fell,  a  stain  was  wiped  from  British 
arms,  and  the  people  of  Central  India  were 
taught  the  lesson  which  it  needed  some  year» 
to  teach  the  Affghan  and  the  Sikh.  For  more 
than  40  years  afterwards  his  sword  was  shea- 
thed, but  the  British  nation  did  not  prove  care- 
less of  the  old  soldier's  presence,  nor  the  au- 
thorities indifferent  to  his  services.  It  was 
the  delight  of  the  new-comer  to  London  to 
see  in  Rotten-row  the  upright  figure  of  the 
old  man,  dressed  to  perfection  and  mounted 
beyond  his  years,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  good  swordsmHU  and 
soldier  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  to  mark 
him  in  all  state  pageants  and'  court  cere- 
monies, bearing  himself  as  bravely  as  any  new 
belted  knight  fresh  from  his  virgin  field. — 
London  Times. 

COMBOY.    Singh.     A  waist  cloth  resem- 
bling a  petticoat  worn  by  the  Singhalese. 

COM  BRET  ACEiE.     R.    Br.     A  natural 


lug,  of  22   genera,  and  about   140  speun 
four  of  which   are  in    Madagascar,  two  u* 
in  Bourbon  and  Muuritius;  one  in  theS' 
ciety  Islands,  two  in  China,  and  8iity-f'ar  n. 
the  East  Indies.    Of  the  last,  there  are  twtLt} 
three    Terra inalia,    twenty- five    Comhrvt  - . 
two    Poivrea,    two    Getouia,   two    Qmsqwi 
lis,  four  Anogeii^suB,    two   Lumnitzera,  o.; 
Bobua,  one   Sphalanthus,  one  Ceratostari\'. 
and  one  Agatisanthes.     Terminalia  bcller  . 
gives  a  strong  good  serviceable  wood,  where  tl:.^ 
ticity  and  strength  are  required.    The  vitiirt 
of  two  species  (»f  the  Conibretum  are  ext«n. 
sively  employed  in  the  place  of  iron  atretct- 
ers  for   the   mouths  of  the  leathern  uca 
used   in  drawing  water  from  wells.     Sercn. 
species  of  Combretum,  C.  ovalifoliam,  ritoii.- 
folium,  cos  tat  11  m,  acuminatum,  Chinense  n  I 
exlensum  occur  in  parts  of  India.  Combrttaa 
Wightiana  in  a  fragrant  flowered  species,  com- 
mon on  the  hills  near  Moulmeiu,  a  stng^L*. 
shrub,  with  winged  fruit. — Mcuon.  Vovjt.  b\ 
Roxb.  ii,  226-7-8, 

COMBRETUM  ALTERNlFOLlCM.n.L. 
Mad,  syn.  of  Lnranitzera  racemosa,  \¥i*ii 

COMBRETUM  GRANDIFLORUM.  »y:. 
of  Puivrea  grandiflora. 

COMBS.  Eko. 
Kammen  Dot. 

Peignea  Fa. 

Kamme  Ger. 

KuDghae  6uz- 

Knugfaae  Hind. 

Peltini  It. 

Pectiues  Lat. 

Combs  for  cleaning  and  adjmtii^  the  ht^ 
are  formed  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise-shell,  vc-> 
&c.      In    Ceylon    the    marginal    piet«    ' 
tortoise-shell  are  used  at  F<iint  de  Qalle  h  u  * 
manufacture  of  bracelets;  and  necklaces  fcruri 
of  a  chain  of  shell,   resemble    amber  si  ^  - 
pearance  :  these  bear  a  higher  price  tfaac  .4  • 
as  are  formed  by  the  darker  shell.    In  Ce*'-  - 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  t^irtoise^l^  ^ ' 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  which  are  vcn^.; 
men   as  well  as  women  among  the  Stnp.f* 
In  the  numerctus  ezces»es  into  which  Etir-  vt^i 
costume  has  been  carried  the  size  of  the )  -^ 
comb  worn  by  ladies  has  never  attained  '* 
of  the  Singalese  men,  who  also  wear  s  »'? ' 
long,  bent6omb  across  the    forepart  ^f  ' 
head —the   lighter  colored    shell  is  m»*  " 
teemed  by  them.     Five  pounds  is  a  oiudK- 
price  for  a  tortoise-shell  bade  comb,  vMi 
creases  in  value    according    to  the  size  i  • 
quality  of  the  shell :  hair  pins  of  t^rti'L'^  - 
are  worn  by  the  women  :  gold  and  Gtlvivi*-- 
substituted  for  full  dress  :  tl^ese  hair  [>■:-'•  ->* 
among  the  articles  purchased  by  pas^ec^**^ 
-^Faulkner.  Rhode  MS.  AfcCuIiock't  C'v»- ' 


Sidr  /  Gam 

ViUr 

Pentes 

P*T 

Gn»boii 

i:-.i 

Peiuea 

b^ 

Shipu 

Ti« 

DaveuDa 

7u 

order  of  plants,  the  Myrobalau   tribe,   con-   cial  Dictionary ,  p.  364. 
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COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS. 

COMBU  PAGUL-KAI.  Tam.  Momor- 
dicA  charantia. 

CO^fBlJSTIBLE  MINERALS.  Of  this 
class  of  minerals,  in  India,  there  occur 

Diamondn  at  Piinna  in  Bundieciind,  Malla- 
villy,  near  Ciiddapah,  Golconda,  Masulipatara. 

Sulphur  in  Cutch,  Sind.  Nepaul,  Archi- 
pelago. 

Petroleum,  (Asphaltum,  Naphtha,)  in  As- 
sam, Arnkan,  Burmab. 

Amber  in  Cutcb,  Assam. 

Coal  in  Tenasserim,  Berar,  Burdwan,  Syl- 
het,  Beerhhoom,  Nerbudda,  Assam,  Burmab, 
Archipelago. 

COMEPHORUS,  a  genus  of  Oshes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Gobii.  There  is  only 
one  species,  which  is  found  in  the  fresh 
water  lake  of  Baikal.  It  is  not  taken  by  the 
fishermen,  but  is  found  dead  on  the  shores 
after  the  severe  storms  to  which  that  lake  is 
frequently  exposed.  The  fish  is  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  a  soft  greasy  texture.  It  is 
collected  and  pressed  for  oil,  but  is  not  eaten. 
—Rngl  Cyc,  p.  100.  See  Fishes. 

COMEK,  a  river  near  Fureedpoor,  near 
Dacca. 

COMERCOLLI.  See  KomerkoUi. 

COMINHO,     Port,  Cummin  seed. 

COMING.     Sp.  Cummin  seed. 

COMINYAN.     Mal.     Benjamin. 

COMMELYNA.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  very  handsome,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  mostly  blue.  They  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  tubers.  Wight  describes  C.  Ben- 
galensia  ;  oristata  ;  nana  ;  papilionacea  ;  poly- 
fpatha;  and  scapiflora;  and  C.  csespitosa  occurs 
in  Burmah.  Dr.  Honigberger  received  C.  nudi- 
fl*>ra  from  the  Himalayas  under  the  name  of 
Kandoolee.— TF»y»i'«  Icones  ;  HidddL 

COMMELYNA  COMMUNIS.    Linn. 


COMMOlf. 

COMMIPHORA  MADAGACSARENSIS 
LiiSD. ;  Fi.  Afed.  173. 

Amyris  commiphora,  Roxb. 

,,      aggalocba,  Jtoxb.,  IV.  A, 
Balaamodenclrou  Roxburgh ii,   Arti,  W.  Ill, 
Balsa raodendroD  agallocba  W.^A. 
Daracht-i  Muql.  Pers. 
Its  resin. 


Aflatoon  Arab. 

Fast  Indian  Myrrh  Eno. 
Bdellium  ,, 

fi8€X\iov  Greek. 

}laS€K\ov  of  Oioscoiides 


Googul 

Muql 

Googula 

Kookool 

Googooloo 


Hind. 
Pbr8. 

SiNGff. 

Tam 

TSL. 


Vftteapriam  Sans. 

Kanang  kirai  Tam. 

KiiUDu  katti  pillu 


Venna-devi  kura     Tel. 
Niru  kaasnvii 
Venna  mndra 
Venna  vedara 


ft 


»» 


The  succulent  leaves  of  this   commelyna  are 


A  »mall  tree,  a  native  of  Sylbet,  Assam,  tlie 
Garrow  hills  and  Madagascar:  wood  not  known. 
It  produces  a  valuable  gum   resin,  of  which 
the  above  are  given  as  syncinyms,  met   with 
in  allthe  bazars  of  India.    It  much  resembles 
myrrh,  and  is  said  by  some  good  authorities 
to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  article  exported 
from  Bengal  as  East  Indian   myrrh.     Koyle 
considers    the     Googul    identical    with   the 
Bdellium  of  commerce,   and   he   ingeniously 
traces  in  Budlyoon  and  Madelkon  (the  Greek 
synonyms  of  Googul), tbe/JScAAw^  and  /hoScAkoi^ 
of  Dioscorides.     Dr.  Ainslie   (vol.   i.   n    29) 
gives  an  exceUent  summary  of  all  the  inform- 
ation extant  when  his    work   was   publish- 
ed, regarding  bdellium.     He   describes    the 
gum    resin    as    semi-pellncid,  yellowish,  or 
brown,   inodorous  and  brittle,  softening  be- 
tween the  fingers,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
myrrh,  of  bitterish  taste,  and  rather  strong 
smell.  He  states  however  that  it  is  all  brought 
from  Arabia  &nd  Persia,    where  the  tree  is 
called    Darachi'i-muqi,      In    the  bazars    of 
India  it  is  said  that  the  googul  "  comes  from 
the  hills."    The  medicinal  properties  of  Bdel- 
lium are  exactly  like  those  of  myrrh,  and  as  it 
IS  much  cheaper,  it  may  be  preferred  for  dis- 
penst*ry  j>T^ctice.^O'Shaughnessy,  page  287 
Roi/le.  p.  177. 

CGMMISSIONER.  I„  India,  this  appeN 
lation  18  generally  given  to  officers  invested 
with  full  revenue  and  judicial  powers,  as  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Burmah 


used  by  the  hindoos  for  feeding  young  calves  !  ^J^'^re,  <fec 

when  they  wish  to  wean  them  from  their  milk,  j      COMMON.    An  English  word  prefixed  to 

The  plant  has  a  small  delicate  blue  flower  and   names  of  niany  animals,  plants  and  minerals  • 


is  f'»und  growing  on  the  banks  of  water  courses, 
along  which  it  spreads  rapidly  sending  suckers 
Intr)  the  ground.  Found  in  lawns  ;  the  leaves 
are  used  by  the  natives  mixed  with  other 
:,Tcon8.'r-Ainslie*s  Mal.  Med,  page  301.  lir, 
Jf^fft  ey, 

COMMELYNA  OBLIQUA. 
Kanjura  Hind,     j  Kana  Hind. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  edible.  See  Vege- 
tables of  Southern  India. 

COMMIA  COCHINCHINENSIS,  a  small 
ree  of  Cochin  China,  with  a  resinous  juice. 
It  yields  a  gum  which  possesses  emetic  and 
>nrgative  properties,  recommended  in  dropsy. 
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Common  Auise.  Aniseed. 
Common  autelopis  Antelope  cervicapra  Pallag 
Common  Aiparagus.  Asparagus  officinalis.  Willdf. 
Common  bamboo.     Bambusa  aruodinaceaj.  Roxh 
Common  bean.    Faba  vulgaris,  Miznch 
Common  beet.  Beta  vulgaris. 
Common  celery.    Apium  graveolens,  Lin. 
Common  Chamomile,  Authemis  nobilJs,  Lin 
Common  Chilly.     Caiwicnm  an  ouum,  Linn, 
Common  Coot      Fulica  atra,  of  Europe,  Asia,  ^, 
Africa,    where    found    additional    to    P.   criaUta  - 
India"^*        Javanese  species  distinct :  common  in 

Common  conindnm.    Corundum. 
Common  crab.  One  of  the  Cruataceie. 
Common  cummin.  Cummin  seed. 
Common  cyprc«s.  Cupressua.  See  Ewgreens. 
I    Common  fennel.    Fceniculum  vulgare 
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COMPASS. 

Common  hemp-nettle.    Qalopsis  tetrahita. 
Common  holly.    Ilex :  See  Evergreens. 
Common  Indian  senna.    Cassia  senna. 
Common  mallow.     See  Ebabaji. 
Common  or  hedge  aloe.    Aloe  vulgaris. 
Common  pea,  Pisum  sativum. 
Common  purslane.  Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn. 
Common  salt.  Chloride  of  Soda  :  Sodii  chloridum. 
Common  sapota.  Achras  sapota,  WUldi.  Diospyros 
sapota. 
Common  shrimp.  Shrimp.  See  Cmstacese,  Cran- 
nidas. 

Common  spinach.  Spinaceaoleracea. 
Common  sprnce-fir.  Abies.  See  Frankiacense. 
COMMU  KAIA.     Tel.    Momordica   cha- 
rantia. 

COMMUNI.     DuK,     Solanum  nigrum. 
COMMUNIUM  SINENSE,  Rumph.   syn 
of  Aglaia  odorata,  Lour, 

COM 0 RAH,  a  bay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
fifty-one  miles  north  of  Severndroog. 
COMPASS. 


ft 
Gbe. 
It. 


Compasso  de 

marear,  Port. 
Kompass  korabelnii,  Eus 

Sjocompass,  Sp. 

A  gu  ja  de  marear,  , , 

Kompass  Tam. 

Kompassu  Tel. 


Soekompass,  Dan. 

Zeekompas,  Dot. 

Com  pas  de  mer,         Fb, 

Bonssole, 

Kompass, 

Bussola, 

Padoman,   Paduman, 

Pandoman,  Pandu- 

man  Malay. 

The  compass  is,  at  present,  used  for  nauti- 
cal purposes  by  the  principal  native  traders 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  for  ex- 
ample, use  small  rude  compaases,  made  ex- 
pressly for  them  by  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  at 
the  yery  moderate  cost  of  from  one  shilling 
to  eighteen-peoce  apiece.  The  directive  pow- 
er of  the  magnet  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  for  many  ages, — by  their  own 
account,  no  less  than  634  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
magnet  is  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a 
iJcnowledge  of  the  compass,  and  the  mariner's 
compass  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
reign  of  Hoang-Ti.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
nautical  instrument  as  made  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Maldives  ;  all  vary.  The 
Malay*  compass  is  divided  into  eixteen  parts, 
twelve  of  which  are  multiples  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  For  the  cardinal  points  the 
different  nations  have  native  terms  ;  but  for 
nautical  purposes,  those  of  the  Malay  langu- 
age are  used  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nations  of  Celebes,  the  most  expert  native  na- 
vigators of  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
of  iron  ships  has  materially  affected  the  value 
of  the  compasses  on  board  of  them,  the  vari- 
ation being  as  much  ns  live  points,  even  up 
244  and  35|.  The  sole  apparent  remedy  for 
this,  hut  it  is  one  of  easy  application,  is  to  erect 
a  high  platform,  15  feet  high  over  tl)e  taffrail 
on  which  to     place    the   compass,    and    to 


CONCAK. 

383  McCullotXs  Commertial    Didumar^^y 
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GOMPOSIT./E.  Vaill.  A  very  extecsT* 
order  of  plants,  now  known  as  Matricarw 
DeCandolle  emumeratea  898  genera  with  SC:. 
speciesi  of  which  908  are  known  to  occur  1- 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Amongst  tk*< 
are  Callichroa,  Cineraria  azurea,  Centanre;. 
Chrysanthemum,  Cladaathng,  Coreopsis  tinr* 
toria,  Cosmea  bipinnatii,  Cosias  |«itchut 
Colula,  Dahlia  variabilis,  Elephaot^ipis, 
Eupatorium,  Humea  elegans,  Jorioea,  P<^»- 
lepis  gracilis,  Rhodanthe,Telelda^  Zinnia,  ic- 
Voigi, 

COMPOSSO  DE  MAREAR,  Port.  Coc 
pass. 

COMPOUND.  This  Anglo-Malay  vordH 
a  corruption  of  the  Malay  compong  orriih^, 
and  properly  alludes  to  the  houses  of  :iir 
servants  which  are  erected  within  the  n- 
closure.  It  is  applied  in  almost  the  saic; 
sense  all  over  British  India,  where*  hoverti. 
some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Poit^ 
guese  word  Campagna.  Another  writer  sayi 
it  is  from  the  Portuguese  word  '•  Compont'' 
and  another  Compinho,  and  applied  by  tU 
Europeans  of  India  to  the  grounds  or  eociosare 
in  which  a  house  stands.  The  Malay  v^iu 
Compong  is  doubtless  the  source. — EtviStrr. 

COMPRADORE,  Anglo-Ikdiak.  A  |«r- 
veyor  ;  in  China,  an  accountant. 

COMPTI,  Korapti,  Komatti  Mahb.  Tae 
Tel.,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  pet^-ci 
engaged  in  trade,  generally  shop-keeperB  sU 
general  merchants,  and  commonly  recogiu»i 
to  be  Yesya  hindus  ;  they  wear  Uie  sacrv: 
string  or  zonar.  They  are,  amongst  ttf 
Tiling  and  Tamul  people,  what  the  terc* 
Quzerati,  Banya,  Marwari,  and  Ve%  wc 
amongst  the  traders  from  llii|patanah  m  1 
Guzerat :  they  are  never  soldiers. 

COMUTTI  MAD ALAH  PALLAM  \  Tii 
Citrus  medica. 

CONAJI  ANGRIA,  a  person  of  low  c<if.- 
who  long  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare o«i  t 
western  coast  of  India,  and  rose  to  pno«*j 
power.  Gberia  was  his  head -quarters,  bst  ^ 
verndroog  and  every  creek  were  ficrficl 
Gheria  was  captured  by  Clive  and  Adair. 
Watson  in  1755.     See  Angria. 

CONCAN,  a  small   narrow  strip  of  !» i 
lying  between  the  western  ghaats  and  tb«  *-• 
coast.  The  low  land  in  the  Goocan  and  Gcscru 
is    traversed    by    many    rivers  and  am**^ 
streams   running  to  the   sea,  and  is  iadnt*'* 
by  numerous  creeks  and  cliauoelsof  the  (<C!« 
The  cold  weather  is  clear  snd  bracinc.  f-" 
the  hot  season  of  April  and  May  is  sacoe^V. 
by  the  deluging  rains  of  the  Boath-we«t  » 
soon,  when  150  inches  fall  fnim  June  i**  ^" 
tember,and  render  much<'f  theaireadj  ki-. 


examine  repeatedly. — Crawfurd's    Des.    Die. 

of  the  Indian   Islands,  p.  116.    Bumen,  iii.  lands  impassible  swamps ;  tlie  stmaafhtrt 
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CONCH  OR  CHANK  SHELL. 


CONDIMENTS. 


lien  very  damp,  and  the  sensation  experien- 
ed  is  similar  to  that  in  Calcutta  at  the  same 
eriod  of  the  year.  Tb«  Conean  districts  ez- 
nid  from  Goa  to  Daman*  or  very  nearly  to 


ture  cf  rings  for  the  arms  and  ancles  from 
conch-shells  imported  from  the  Malayan 
ArchipeUigo,  is  still  almost  confined  to  Dacca  : 
the  shells  are  sawn  across  for  this  purpose  by 
le  Tapti  river.  Like  Malabar,  which  it  |  semicircular  saws,  the  hands  and  toes  of  the 
reaf]y  resembles  in  general  aspect,  it  is  com-  workmen  being  both  actively  employed  in 
rised  between  the  western  ocean  and  the  .  the  operation.  The  introduction  of  circular 
bats,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near  the  saws  has  been  attempted  by  some  European 
!a  with  salt-water  inlets,  and  a  succession  of  gentlemen,  but  steadily  resisted  by  the  natives, 
lountain  spurs.     In  the   northern  parts  of    "      * 


e  Bombay  Presidency,  the  chain  separating 
le  Conean  from  the  Dekhau  is  called  the 
orthern  Ghats,  or  Syhadri  mountains,  a 
rm  which  may  conveniently  be  extended  to 
leir  whole  length.  Throughout  the  Conean 
e  Syhadri  form  a  continuous  chain  of  hills, 
terrupted,  however,  by  deep  depressions- 
lieir  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  4000 — 
)00  feet,  but  the  mean  elevation  is  very 
ucb  less.  The  station  of  Mahabaleshwar  is 
00  feet.  In  the  latitude  of  Daman  20^''  N., 
e  chain  begins  to  sink  abruptly  into  the 
ipf  i  valley,  and  changes  its  course,  or  sends 
'  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  east- 
\y  direction,  as  the  Chandor  hills.  At  Maha- 
leshwar,  the  raiu-fall  amounts  to  248  inches 
nually.  In  the  Southern  Conean,  especially 
the  Sawant  Wari  district,  the  rains  are  as 


despite  their  obvious  advantages — Hooker 
Vol  II.  page  254.     See  Chank. 

CONCHA  FLUVIATILIS,  Sea-shell  is 
used  by  the  hakims  as  a  medicine,  and  with 
the  common  people,  this  fresh  water  river 
shell  serves  for  a  spoon,  out  of  which  they 
take  their  medicine. — Honigherger.p,  260 

CONCHENIUE.     Dut.     Cochineal. 

CONCHIFEROUS  MOLLUSCA.  See 
Chamacea  :  Charoidse. 

CONCHIFERES  MONOMYAIRES.  See 
Chamacea,  Chamidse. 

CONCHI  PALLAM.  Tam.  Limonia 
pentaphylla. 

CONCHOLOGY.  A  branch  of  natural 
science  which  teaches  the  form  and  structure 
of  shells,  the  hard  outer  covering  of  mol- 
luscs.    See  Mollusca. 

CONCUBINAGE    is    very     common    all 


lue  c^awanc  wan  aistrict,tne  rams  are  as        uuiNUUisirMAUJij    is    very     common 
avy  as  in  Canara.     At  Bombay,  the  rains  I  over  India,   amongst    all  religionists.     It 


IS 

more  particularly  prevalent  in  great  towns 
and  in  places  where,  from  any  cause,  the  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  absent  from  their  families 
and  native  towns. 

CONDA  CASHINDA.  Tel.  Toddaliaacu- 
leata- 

CON  D  A-THANA-KAIA.     Tel.      Stercu . 
liafolis  digitatis. 

CONDA  TANGEDU.  Tel.  Mimosa 
xylocarpa. 

CONDEMIR.  The  Takhalus  or  literary  name, 
of  Ghaias-ud-din  bin  Ho-u-mam-ud-din.  His 
book  is  entitled  Habih-us-sayar-fi  Afrad-ul- 
Basbar,  that  is  to  say,  ^*  the  curious  part  of  the 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men."  Itia  a  history  which 
he  extracted  from  that  which  his  father  Mir- 
cond  had  composed,  and  entitled  Raozat-ns- 
Safa,  but  to  which  he  made  augmentations. 
He  dedicated  this  book  to  the  ^cretary  of 
Stote  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia,  shah 
Ismael  Saffavi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Habib-Ullah,  and  for  that  reason  the  book 
had  the  name  of  Habib  given  it  in  the  year 
1508,  Heg.  927,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII. 
He  was  also  author  of  another  History,  which 
is  entitledKhalassat-nl- Akhbar,  or  the  creamof 
histories. — Hutory  o/GenghizKhan^  page  422. 

CONDIMENTS.  Aromatic  barks,  roots, 
seeds,  and  spices  are  numerous  as  condiments 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every 
bazar,  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  them 


t  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
3  fall  is  only  80  inches,  which  is  consider- 
ty  less  than  any  point  further  south  on  the 
ist.  At  Tannah,  however,  the  average  fall 
more  than  100  inches.  In  the  Bombay 
esidency,  the  provinces  of  Auruugabad 
i  Beejapore  are  arranged  into  two  portions, 
mad  the  Poonaand  the  Southern  Malirutta 
tricts,  the  latter  with  its  head-quarters  are 
Belgaum ;  but  to  each  of  these  two  divisions 
•re  is  likewise  allotted  the  command  of  the 
mediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  level 
d  of  the  Conean.  The  Belgaum  Division 
the  army,  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  is 
m    2,500  to  3.000  feet  above  the  level  of 

sea,  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the  sea  shore 
[Colapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Malwah,  Vingorla 
I  Rutnagherry.  The  Foona  Division  is 
ilar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  the  distribution 
XB  force  ;  of  the  soldiers  in  the  command 
rly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  provinces 
Aurungabad,  from  1,700  to  2,300  feet 
ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands 
ve  the  ghauts,  the  climate  is  more  dry  and 
rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range 
:bo   thermometer  being  from  ^5"*  to  92"", 

the   troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the 
na  Division  particularly,  enjoyed  compa- 
vcly-pood  health. — Hooketf.et  Thomp. 
ONCH   OR   CHANK    SHELL.    These 
their    uses    have  already   been    noticed 

LT      the   heads  Bracelet    and  Chank,  to  j  are  largely  exported.    The  following  are  the 
:h  reference  can  be  made.     The  manufac-  I  better  known  : 
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CONDIMENTS. 


CONFUCIUS. 


Eotanical  Names. 


Alliam  sativufn    . 
Archangelica  offici- 
nalis 
Arcca  catecha 
Capsicum... 


Cassyta  filiformis.. 
Cfcca  dlsticlia 
Chavica  Koxburghii 

Crocus  sativua 
Carcama  longa 
CiDuamomum  iners. 
Citrus  bergamJA    ... 


Eogliah  Names. 


Part  used. 


Garlic 

Angelica 

Arecft  nut 

Capsfcum,  Bird  pep- 
per, large  or  bill 
peppei  ;  shrubs... 
•  *    . 

Long  leaved  Cioca... 

Long  pepper 

Saffron  crocus. 
Turmeric 


Bergamot  Citron ... 


Carojx:  carui.         . . .  'Caraway .  • 
Corlsudrum  sativum  Coriander 
Cuminum  cyminum 
Capaicum  annuum... 
Iwccatum 

KTOSBUm 


»» 


>t 


fruteacens 


aro- 


minimum 
nepaleosic 

Caryophyllus 
maticus 

Coffea  Arabica     •.. 

CarthamuB   tincto- 

rius 
ChavicaBoxburRliii 

Eletteria  cardamc 

mum 
Foeniculam  panmo- 

rium 
Oarcina  purpurea  ... 
Qaruga  pinnata    ... 
lUicium  aniRatum  . . 
Mangifera  Indica . . 


.Cnmln 

Common  Capsicom. 
Bird  pepper. 
Large  capsicumf  Boll 

pepper. 
Shrubby   capsicum, 

Guioea  pepper. 


The  bulb. 

I 

The  root. 

Calcepuku. 


The  fruit. 
The  plant. 
Fruit 

Dnr       unripe 
fruit. 

The  rhizome. 
The  leaf. 
Tho  fruit  and 

rind. 
The  fruit. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cloves 
Coffee 
Safflower 
Long  popper 


Cardamoms 
Indian  fennel  seed. 


Star  Anise. 
Mango. 


I* 

M 


Peppermint. 
Pennyroyal. 
Tali  red  mint. 
Spear  mint. 

Horseradish  tree... 
Cinnamon 


Henta  iriperita     . . 

pulegium    • . 

saliva 

viridis 

Moringa    pterygos- 

perma 
Laurus    cinnamo- 
mum  •• 

Myristica  moschataMAce and  Nutmeg 

Narthex  asafoetida..  Aeafetida 
Nigella  sativa      . . . '  Snail  fennel  flower. 
Ocymnm  basilicum.  Sweet  Basil. 
Pimpinella  snisum  Anise 
PtychotiB  ajowan...  Ajwain 
PhyllanthuB      em-' 
blica  —  Emblic  Myrobalan. 


Keeramboo. 


Piper  nigrum 


I  Black  Pepper 


offici- 


I  White 


i» 


u 


,«       »l 
Kosmarinus 

nalis 
Salvia  officinalis    ... 
Salvia  sclarea 
Satureja  hortensls... 
„       montana... 
Sinapis  Sps. 
Sinapis  chinensis ... 
Spondias  mangifera. 
Trigonella   f<snum- 

graecum 
Tamarindus  Indica.  Tamarind 
Thymus  vul|;aris  ...IThyme 

„        citriodorns  Lemon  thyme 
Vanilla  planifolia..  Vanilla 
Vitex  bicolor 
Zio giber  officinale . .  G inger 
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Rosemary 

Sage 

Clary 

Summer  savory 

Winter 

Mustard 

Mustard 


Fenugreek 


The  root 


The   false  aril 
and  nucleus 

Gum  resin. 

The  seed. 
Do. 

The  fruit. 
Do. 


Unhnsked 

berry. 
Husked  berry 

The  plant. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

The  seeds. 

do. 
The       unripe 

fruit. 
The  leaf. 
Pulp. 
The  leaves. 

Do. 
The  fruit. 

Do. 
The  rhizome. 


Indrayavft, 
Veppalei 


Sasi, 

Tam. 


Yalum. 

The  fruit 
The  rind. 
Ilipe  fruit 

Unripe  fruit, 
fresh  aud 
preserved. 


' 


CONDOOLOO,  Tkl;  Thovarai,    Tamil: 
Cajanus  Indicos,  Dboll. 

One  variety    is  Coondooloo    Conda,  Tel. 
Mai atho vary ^  Tamil  ;  Cajanus  Indicna. 

Another  variety  is  Dholl,  Hind.  CoQ<ii' 
puppoo,  Tel. ;  Thovarai-purpoo,  Tarn.  C> 
janus   IndicuB. 

CO  NESS  I.  Fr.  Conneaai  bark,  Wrightti 
antidynentertca. 

CONESSI  SEED. 

Lisan  nl  aasafeer.  Arab. 
Indrajow,  Guz.  Hind. 
Ahtr,  Pbos. 

The  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysenterica 
(yerium  aniidytenUricum). 

CONEY.  Paleontologists  have  pointe*! 
out  the  curious  fact  that  the  Hyrax  called 
*  coney'  in  the  Bible,  is  really  only  a  dimiua- 
tive  and  hornless  rhinocero.^.  Kemaina  have 
been  found  at  Eppelaheim  which  indicate  an 
animal  more  like  a  gigantic  Hyrax  than  any 
of  the  existing  rhinoceroses.  To  this,  the 
name  of  Accrotherium  (hornless  b«ast),  has 
been  given. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPEK. 
In  compoandiug  this  drag  in  India,  for  ele- 
campane root  (inula  helenium),  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  recommends  the  suhstitation  of  the 
goonch  root,  Abrus  precatorias,  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia  uses  liquorice  root  ;  aud 
for  the  fennel  seeds  of  the  London  preparation^ 
the  seeds  of  Panmuhori,  or  Sonf,  (Foenicolam 
panmorium)  are  an  adequate  sustitute. — Bfa% 
Phor.  p.  273. 

CONFERViE  abound  in  the  warm  water 
of  the  hot  springs  of  Soorujkhund,  in  Bebar, 
and  two  species,  one  ochreons  brown,  and 
the  other  green,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the 
tanks  themselves,  and  in  the  hottest  water ; 
the  brown  is  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest 
heat,  and  forms  a  belt  in  deeper  vaterthan 
the  green  :  both  appear  in  broad  luxuriant 
strata,  wherever  the  temperature  is  cooled 
down  to  168°  and  as  low  as  90^ — Hoolir, 
Him,  Jour,  Vol,  l.p,2\, 

CONFLUENCE,  or  fork  of  two  rivers, 
Sangnm.  Hind.  The  hindus  esteem  all  such 
places  holy. 

CONFUCIUS,  whose  Chinese  nam*  is 
Kung  Fu  Tze,  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
philosophy  in  China,  which  contains  injanctioits 
as  to  conduct,  and  may  be  termed  the  monl 
code  of  China,  in  which  learning  (  /f>»),  coar- 
tesy,  good-breeding  and  propriety  (Z,%),  doiog 
as  you  would  be  done  by  (•SAu),  sincerity  iu 
worship  of  the  deity  (T»«n),  are  every  where 
inculcated.  He  never  claimed  the  possession 
of  supernatural  power,and  invariably  reproTed 
all  who  attributed  such  to  him.  Every  word 
he  uttered  has  become  in  China  a  maxim,  a 
proverb  and  an  aphorism,  and  in  the  fact  that 
his  language  is  intelligible  to  every  China- 
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CONFUCIUS. 


CONGE  A. 


au  At  the  present  day,  his  iDCulcations  are 
greater  power  than  the  Latin  or  the  Greek, 
(th  unknown  to  their  descendants.  Once  he 
m  asked  .whether  there  were  one  word  which 
presented  all  the  duties  of  life,  be  answered 
Shti\  a  word  which  Confucius  and  his  com- 
eutators  have  explained  to  meaii>  *'as  I 
mid  not  that  others  should  injure  me  so 
m\d  I  not  injure  them  also."  To  seek  the 
od  of  others  equally  with  your  own,  is  to 
I  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  virtue.  The 
iinber  of  his  disciples  was  about  3000,  of 
lom  about  72  were  his  more  intimate  asso- 
itea.  All  his  teaching  consists  of  a  few 
upje  words,  one  of  his  apliorisms,  '*  Chu 
lUDg  sin,"  Terbally,  "  Head^faithful^siucere," 
^an  that  fidelity  and  sincerity  are  the  para- 
)unt  or  primary  virtues.  Another  is  that  Wen 
d  Li  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human 
;eilencies.  '*  Lun  yu"  judge  others  indul- 
Uly,yourself  severely.  Confucius  was  a  sage 
i  a  statesman.  Ue  and  Lao  Tse  were  con- 
aporaries,  Lao  Tze  was  the  founder  of  the 
koist  or  Heason  Sect  He  was  a  hermit,  an 
;etic  who  discouraged  acceptance  of  public 
ploymeuts,  he  made  reason  the  groundwork 
bis  doctrine,  and  they  have  much  to  re- 
nin end  them,  but # his  teachings  have  mer- 
1  into  gross  idolatrous  rites*  the  study  of 
rolo^y  and  necromancy,  fanatical  observance 
f-inflictions,  such  as  dancing  in  flames, 
tilating  the  body,  practising  abstinence  and 
lusion. 

Imong  his  other  celebrated  literary  labors 
lertaken  in  B.C.  490  and  the  following 
rs,  be  edited  the  Yih  king,  and  appended 
se  annotations  which  have  given  the  work 
subsequent  value.  What  philosophical 
K's  may  have  been  attached  to  the  Yih  king 
BVan-wang  and  Chou-kung  by  the  contem- 
aries  of  Confucius,  we  know  not  That 
k,  together  with  the  other  three  works 
ted  or  compiled  by  Confucius,  viz.  the 
o-king  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute  the 
>le  uf  thtt  ancient  literature  of  China  which 
come  down  to  posterity,  and  who  have  it 
r,  A-i  it  was  explained,  arranged  or  modified 
•mussing  through  his  hand)*.  It  is  well 
wu  that  he  expressly  repudiated  portions 
/,  as  containing  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
ra  which  he  held  and  strove  to  diffuse. 

names  only  of  some  celebrated  ancient 
IS,  one  dating  from  the  times  of  Fuh-he 
self,  have  been  preserved.  It  is  these 
I m stances  which  constitute  the  labors  of 
fucius,  the  commencement  of  a  distinct 
ary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  labors  of 
fdcius  himself,  the  permanent  literary  re- 
{  of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  philoso- 

or  literary  epochs  of  China,  are  con- 
:d  iu  the  collection  of  works  called  the 
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Four  Books,  composed  by  different  members 
of  the  school  which  he  founded.  The  last 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political 
teachings  of  Menciu8(Meng-tse)^  a  philosuphee 
who  died  in  B.  C.  317,  and  closed  the 
first  epoch.  The  Chinese  people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Taouist  temples;  in  other  words,  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religions  life  by  the  te- 
nets of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  sect  Buit 
where  Taouism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion,  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  in- 
fluence into  the  domain  of  the  social  science 
and  art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  national  legislation  and  administration 
formed  exclusively  on  Confucian  principles  >  it 
is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important  acts 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated, 
as  for  instance  marriages.  The  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  mahcmedanism  in  China,  iu 
spite  of  discouragements,  lies  iu  the  fact  that 
Confucianism  says  little  or  nothint;  of  a  super- 
natural world  or  of  a  future  existence.  Hence 
it  leaves  almost  unsatisfied  those  ineradicable 
cravings  of  human  nature,  the  desire  to  revere, 
and  the  longing  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
has  notwithstanding  its  want  of  these  holds 
on  the  human  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
simply  in  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  fact  that  must,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived^ 
form  for  every  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  great  and  vitd  truths  iu 
,  its  theories,  as  well  as  thorough  soundness  and 
wholesomeness  iu  the  practical  rules  which  it 
dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
understood  Confucian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles  rooted 
iu  that  philos(kphy. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  which  are  used  by 
his  followers,  are  called  the  **five  canonical 
books,"  and  are  held  iuthe  greatest  veneration: 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  works  indicate  mora- 
lity  and  sound  political  views ;  one  political 
extract  must  suffice.  Let  those  who  produce 
revenue  be  many,  and  those  who  consume  it 
few  ;  let  the  producers  have  every  facility, 
and  let  the  consumers  practise  economy,  aud 
thus  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of 
revenue." .  He  was  born  B.  C.  562,  and  died 
B.C.  479,  aged  73  years. — Bownng,  Sir/a 
China  and  the  Chineie,  Vol.  ii,  p.  146.  See 
China;  Kung. 

CONGANI,  in  the  western  parts  of  Tinne- 
velly,  a  hood  or  pent  house,  made  of  reeds 
to  protect  the  person  from  rain. 

CONCEA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maul- 
main  and  Amherst,  but  rarely  iu  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  forest  scenery  is  often  orna- 
mented with  the  numerous  large  purple  bracts 
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CONIFERS. 


CONIFERS. 


surrounding  the  small  inconspicuous  flowers  I      Cupressas  tomlosa.  Twisted  cypress.  Deod 


of  a  species  of  Gongea.  In  the  distance  it 
bears  a  strone  resemblance  to  the  dogwood 
tree  of  the  Ohio  valley  when  in  flower.  There 
are  three  different  species  in  tlie  Tenasserim 
Provinces,  C.  aziirea,  C.  tomentosa,  C. 
velntina,  all  called  ka-yau,  the  same  Burmese 
name.  The  leaves  of  C.  villosa  have  a  heavy 
smell  and  are  used  medicinally — Maton. 
W.   Ic.  0'  Shaugh.  p.  486. 

CONGHAS,  Tam.  Schleichera  trijuga. 

CONGO.  A  wood  used  in  Madras  for  fuzes, 

CONICOPOLY.Tam.  An  accountont,  from 
Kanika,  an  account,  and  kapila,  a  collector  or 
supervisor. 

CONIFERiE,  a  natural  order  of  Gymnos- 


ara.    At   the  head  of  the   ParbatL 

Taxus  baccata.  Common  yew.     Bramhi  or 
Rakhab.    In  Kullu  very  scarce. 

Juniperus  excelsa,  Pencil  cedar.  Leuri  ^ 
Suri.  Ou  the  crest  of  Dbaola  Dhar  and  ioLahuL 
He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  of  the 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At 
present  we  have  no  record  of  the  growth  of 
Himalayan  conifers,  but  we  know  that  tbfj 
increase  very  slowly  Mr.  Batten  states  '*  it 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  m«ana  iA 
watering  at  hand}  to  show  a  good  sized  ckir 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia,  after  ten  years  of  care. ' 
and  the  Rov.  Mr.  Pnrker  think  that  Piiios 
longifolia  trees  of  the  diameter  named  below 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  nearly  so* 


peruious  esogens,    called  by    Dr.     Lindley  |  Six  inches  in  20  years,  nine  iu  30,  twelve  io 
PinacesB,  consisting  of  resinous,  mostly  ever*  >  45,  fifteen  in  55,  and  eighteen  in  70. 
green,  hard-leaved  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  |      The  distribution  of  the  Hfmalayan  pines 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  arbore-    is  very  remarkable.     The  Deodar  has  not  been 
scent  plants  can  exist.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhootan  •  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Pious  Gerardiaiia, 


there  are  twelve  Coniffne,  viz.,  3  Juniper, 
Yew;  Cupressus  funebris,  Abies  Webbi^ua, 
A.  Brunoniana,  and  A.  Smithiana  ;  Larch  ; 
Pinus  excelsa  and  longifolia,  and  Podocarpus 
neriifolia.     Four  of  these,  viz..  Larch,  Cup- 


Cupressus  tomlosa  or  Juniperus  com  mums. 
On  the  other  hand.  Podocarpus  is  confined  ti 
the  east  of  Katmanduo.  Abies  Brnuoniani 
does  not  occur  west  of  the  Qogra,  nor  the  larch 
west  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funereal  cypress  (an  i&- 


ressus  funebris,  Podocarpus  neriifolia  and  troduced  plant  however)  west  of  the  Teesti; 
Abies  Brunoniana,  are  not  common  to  the  in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and  Bb^ 
north  west  Himalaya,  west  of  Nepal,  but  the   tan  Conifene  (including  yew,  juniper  and  po- 


other  eight  are  common.  Of  the  13  natives 
of  the  north-west  mountains  again,  only  the 
following  fivCf  Juniperus  communis  ;  the  Deo- 
dar, Pinus  Qerardina,  Pinus  excelsa,  and 
Cupressus  tomlosa  are  not  found  in  Sikkim. 
Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  Pinus  Latteri  as< 
growing  in  Tenasserim,  and  Dr.  Brandis  adds, 
Pinus  Massouiana,  Lamb,,  and  Pinus  Khas- 
siana.  Thunberg  mentions  many  pines  in  Ja- 
pan, and  they  are  numerous  in  China.  The 
ctmiferflB  of  tbe  Himalaya  were  described  by 
Major  Madden  in  1846  to  1849.  Dr.  Cleghorn 
gives  the  following  description  of  those  in 
Kullu  and  Kangra. 

Cedrus  deodara.  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar.  Kelu,  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of 
Dhaola  Dhar,  and  in  Kullu. 

Pinus  excelsa,  Lofty  piney  Kail,  grows  in 
Kullu,  not  in  Kangra. 

P.  longifolia,  Chil  or  Chir,  the  long  leaved 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5000  feet. 

P.  gerardiaiia,  Gerard'«>  or  edible,  pine. 
Neoza.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar, 
near  Classa  on  the  Ravi. 

Picea  Webbiana,  Webb's  pine  or  silver-fir. 
Tos.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  shingles 
are  laid  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Abies  Smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce.  Rai. 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter. 
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docarpus),  eight  are  common    to  the  North- 
west Himalaya  (west  of  Nepal)  and    four  arc 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  again,  only  five  are  not  foosd 
in   Sikkim,    their  names  show     bow  Euro- 
pean,  either  specifically  or  iu    affinity,  th< 
absent  ones  are.    I  have  stated,  be  continue 
that  the  Deodar  is  pos4bly  a  variety  of  \m 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.    This  is  now  a  prevaleo: 
opinion,  which    is  strengthened    by  the  ^t 
that  so  many  more  Himalayan  plants  are  no« 
ascertained  to  be  European  than  had  been  sup- 
posed before  they  were  compared  with  Eoit- 
pean  specimens ;  such  are  the  yew,  Jnnipenu 
communis,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Quercoa  ImJIoU, 
Populus    alba,    and    Euphratica,     l^c.    Tbe 
woods  of  several  of  the  Conifera  are  cailec 
cedars.   But,  in  India,  the  term  Bastard  cedji 
is  applied  to  the  Guakaraa  tomentosa.  Dr.  Ste- 
wart gives  the  following  Himalayan  conifeix 

Abies  smithiana.     WalL 

Cedrus  deodara.     Loud, 

Cupressus  sempervirens.     Willdt. 
,,      tomlosa.     Don, 

Juniperus  communis.     Liiu 
„  squamata.     Don, 

„  excelsa.     Bieb. 

Picea  Webbiana.    Lamb. 

Pinus  ex^lsa.     WalL 
„     gerardiana.      Wall, 

longifolia.     Roxb.   The  chill. 
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CONNARUS  MONOCARPUS. 

Taxus  baccata.     Linn,     The  yew. 
--Eng,  Cy.,p.   128,  Booker,  Vol.  /,  p.  256. 
Ml.  Cat  jBx,  of  1862,  Drz.  Brandis,  Mason, 
JUfjhorn  and  Stewart, 
CONIUM  MACULATUM.    Linn. 

Spotted  Hemlock  Kno. 
KoueioQ  Or.  of  Diobg. 
Cicuta  Lat. 


Arab. 


thokran 

Unj-i-rumi  „ 

[eerdamana  uf  Bom  bat. 
ieinlock  Eno. 

Dr.  Ruyle  says  there  is  little  doubt  of  this 
«ing  the  iccui^cioi'  of  the  Qreek,  and  the  ci- 
uta  of  the  liomaus,  but  it  must  not,  from 
be  similai'ity  of  nnaie,  be  coiifouuded  with 
Hcuta  maculata.  Cicuta  virosa  occurs  in 
lashmere,  where  it  is  called  Zahr-googul,  or 
oiaon  turnip,  Salep  e-Shaitan  Pers,  or  Devil's 
alep.  S|K)tted  hemlock  is  the  shokran  of  the 
Liabs,  who  give  kuniuu  as  the  Greek  name. 
t  is  found  in  Europe,  east  of  Asia  and 
imerica.  It  is  of  importance  in  medicine, 
ad  derives  celebrity  from  being  considered 
>  have  been  used  as  the  Atheniuu  state  poi- 
III,  by  which  Socratea  and  Phocion  perished, 
be  extract  of  hemlock  ib  employed  as  an 
Qodyne  in  scrofulous  or  cancerous  affections, 
I  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  painful  ulcera- 
oi)8,'-0*;Shauyhneui/,  page  371.  Koyle, 

CONJEE  MARAM.  Tam.  ;  A  light  red 
)loured  wood  of  Travancore,  specific  gravity 
•6oO,  used  for  furniture,  <fec. 

CONJEVERAM.atownwest  of  Madras.  It 
18  a  great  pagoda  which  was  taken  by  Clive 
1  the  29th  August  and  again  in  December, 
751,  and  again  in  1752.  It  h  known  in  the 
>utb  as  Kanchi.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
le  hdlieat  of  the  hindu  cities  of  the  peninsula 
India,  and  it  has  both  a  Saiva  and  a  Vaish- 
iva  temple.  Conjeveram  was  the  capital  of; 
e  C'liola  kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the 
nth  of  India,  from  the  eighth  to  the  seveu- 
entb  centuries,  when  Shah-ji  the  father  of 
iv*«ji  totally  annihilated  every  vestige  of  their 
ice  great  power.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
icient  and  prolonged  of  all  tbe  Indian  dy- 
iftticij.     See  Hindu  ;  Sri  Sampradaya. 

CONJEE.  Hindi.  Properly  Gaoji.  Rice 
irch. 

CONKANI-HEMP.     Crotalaria  juncea. 
CON-MOO.     BoBM.  ?     A   tree  of  Tavoy, 
rnishing  a  good   timber,  used  for  buildings 

d  boats. 

CONNARUS  CHAMPIONII.  Thw.  A 
5C  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  grow- 
g  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet— Thw. 
lum,  PI,  Ztyl,  /,  p,  80, 

CONNARUS   MONOCARPUS.     Linn. 

ke-ka-det  Buem.  |  Kadaleya-gasa  Sinoh. 
A  tree  of  Burmahi  and  very  abundant  in 
e  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.— JA,  £num, 
I  Zeyl.  /,  p.  80. 
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OONOCAEPUS  ACITMINATUS. 

CONNARUS  NITIDUS.  Roxb.  This 
is  described  by  Voigt  as  a  tree  of  Sylhet. 
Dr.  McClelland,  however,  says  that  in  British 
Burmah  it  is  a  shrub  about  ten  feet  high, 
very  plentiful,  especially  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  and  affords  an  oil  seed  of  small  size, 
but  rich  in  a  sweet  oil. — Voigt.    McClelland, 

CONNARUS  PANICULATUS.  Roxb. 
A  large  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. —  Voigt. 

CONNARUS  SPECIOSA. 
Qirai-douk  BuBX.  |  Kadon  kadet         Bubm, 

Khw8B  touk  „       I 

A  large  tree,  very  plentiful  throughout  the 
Rangoon,  Pegu  and  Tonghoo  districts,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Kadon  kadet. 
It  is  plentiful  in  all  the  forests,  growing  scat- 
tered with  teak  in  the  Tounghoo  district, 
and  in  the  forests  of  Pegu.  It  is  a  large, 
heavy,  and  strong  timber.  Wood  white- 
coloured,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house 
building,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  of  large  size,  abounding  in 
sweet  oil.— ZJr.  McClelland. 

CONNARUS  UNIFOLIOLATUS.  Thw. 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Central  Pro- 
>^uce  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet,rather  rare.— I%w.  Enum. 
Ztyl. 

CONNESSI  BARK   Tkllichbbbt  Bark. 

Coneasie  Fa.  I  Corte-de-pala  Pear. 

Curayia;  Coraija    Guz.  |  Cbeeree  ;  Kutaja      San«. 

Hind,  j  Veppalei  Tam. 

PalapatU         Malbal.     PaU  codija,  Manoopala 
Codaga  pala  Mal.  |  Tbl, 

Conesbi  bark  is  the  produce  of  the  Wrigh- 
tia  (Nerium)  antidysenterica,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynaceas,  a  native  of 
most  parts  of  India.  It  is  astringent  and  bitter, 
and  is  considered  febrifuge  ;  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  are  termed  Indrajow, — Faulkner.  Eng. 
Cyc.  page  122.  0' Shaughneuy, 

CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUS.  Eoxb. 

Royh, 

AnderaoDia  acuminata,  Roxh, 

I,  lanceolata,  RotlUr, 

Auogeisaus  acuminatum.  Wall, 


BURM. 

Tel. 


Paabi 
Panchi 


Tel. 


YoODg 

Pachiman 
PachchamanuP 

This  is  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  plentiful 
timber  tree,  growing  throughout  the  southern 
forests,  along  with  the  Conocarpus  latifjlius. 
In  British  Burmah  it  is  almost  equal  to  the' 
Terminalia  microcarpa  in  size  and  the  regular 
growth  of  its  stem.  Its  wood  is  reddish 
brown,  hard  and  strong,  its  breaking  weight 
being  262  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  Iba50to57 
and  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is 
80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  there  at 
12  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  flowers  durioff 
the  cold  season.    This  tree  is  valuable  on  ae- 
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CONNELLY. 


oount  of  its  wood,  which  is  exceedingly  like, 
aud  fully  as  strong  and  as  durable,  if  kept  dry, 
as  the  C.  latifolia,  but  exposed  to  tho  water, 
it  soon  decays.  Of  course  it  is  thus  unfit  for 
the  marine  yard,  but  equally  fit  for  bouse 
building  when  it  can  be  obtained  straight, 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  But  for  its  weight* 
it  would  be  most  excellent  timber. — Dn.  Mc- 
Clelland and  Brandii,  Mr.  Rohde's  MSS, 
Voigt,  See  Anogeissus  acuroinatns. 

CONOCARPUS    LATIFOLIA.     Eoxb.  ; 
W.dh  A.',  W.  lo. 

Andersonia  altisstma,  Jloxh, 
AuogeifiSUd  latifolius,    WalL 


Tfaoura,                  Hind. 

Telia  nereda  chettu.  Tkl. 

Dawura.                Mabr. 

Obiri  manu.                 „ 

Thoiirs,                      „ 

Siri  mauii.                   ,, 

Paawooga88.          SiNOH. 

Dhoboo.                  Uria. 

Yellai  naga  macam.  Tam. 

NoDgoUah.                 „ 

Diica.                         Teu 

Pooroo.                        ,, 

This  large  timber  tree  grows  in  the  Dehra 
Dhoon, — in  the  Kenneri  jungles,  valleys  of 
the  Konkan  rivers,  on  the  inland  Dekhan  hills 
at  Chillaime  and  Chittagong.  It  is  one  of 
tiie  largest  timber  trees  that  are  found  amongst 
tJiat  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  peninsula  of 
India,  which  separates  the  Circars  from  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  where  it  is  a  native. 
It  grows  in  Ceylon  to  the  north  of  Kaudy 
up  to  1,500  feet.  It  flowers  during  the 
cold  season,  in  January  and  February. 
Its  trunk  is  erect,  straight,  varying  in  length 
and  thickness,  the  largest  being  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  branches,  and  about  sir 
feet  in  circumference.  In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
a  tall  handsome  tree,  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent and  very  strong  timber.  The  specimens 
tried  there,  though  not  the  best,  sustained 
600  lbs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  in  very 
high  terms.  But  Mr.  Rolide  could  not  learn 
that  its  timber  was  to  be  found  of  any 
size  or  value  in  Rajamundry  or  the  Masuli- 
patam  Gircar,  these  being  the  only  locali- 
ties in  which  he  had  met  with  it  in 
common  use,  and  he  thinks  its  wood  is  over- 
estimated. He  had  seen  many  instances  in 
which  it  has.  though  sound  when  put  out, 
given  way  in  buildings,  and  he  had  never  seen 
it  above  a  foot  in  diameter.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Ilohde  says,  "  if  this  be  the  wood 
known  by  the  name  of  Soriman,  given  by 
Roxburgh,  I  must  say  I  never  met  with  any 
worthy  of  the  character  he  gives  it — it  is  the 
common  timber  of  Masulipatam,  where  I  ne- 
ver saw  a  log  of  a  size  exceeding  12  inches 
diameter.  The  Tamil  name  given  by  Dr. 
Wight  is  that  of  the  white  Eugenia."  Other 
notes  in  our  possension  describe  this  as  a  large 
tree  in  some  cases,  but  the  stem  is  often  so 
deeply  furrowed  as  to  prevent  it  yielding  a 
good  plank.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydapet,  near  ^ 
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Madras.  It  is  found  about  the  sources  of  V  • 
Concan  rivers,  Kenneiy  jangles,  sad  on  te 
inland  Deckan  hills,  where  it  has  a  stacUJ 
and  gnarled  form.  Dr.  Gibson  also  mji  :l ;: 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  it  varies  io  uze  fnc 
a  scrubby  shrub  to  a  great  tree,  accord:t;t> 
soil  and  bituatiou,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  c /a- 
mon  in  the  inland  foreats  as  it  is  ia  tbc^' 
the  Coast.     The  wood   is  described  .niir.  \y 

m 

Dr.  Wight  as  very  strong.     It  is  also  ti«:r 

and   hence   is  much    in    use  for  the  wo'4ii: 

axles  of  carts.     It  is  much  used  in  pgricoitrre 

and  house   building.     Ihis    also  is  wkt  : 

the  trees  which  should   be  largely  iucr«i»e: 

Its  timber  is  universally  esteemed  fur  aloHH! 

every  economical  purpose,     house    bniliix;. 

shafts  and  yokes,  and  general  use  for  railvii 

purposes,  and  makes  very  good  CAbiDetfen.! 

ture.     Towards  the  centre,  it  is  of  a  cboo-'*Je 

colour  and  is  exceedingly  durable.    Forb«T.«« 

and  ship  building  the  natives  reckon  it  n-A- 

rior  to  every  other  sort — Peutaptera  tomttt- 

sa,  and  teak  excepted.     Captain  (Mnkey  vr: 

ing  from  Nag  pore,  says  it  is  a  wliite  wvni 

with  a  heart  of  a  dark  coloar,  and  lomeiU' 

like  rosewood.  Its  average  length  there  ii  li 

feet  and  girth  7  feet.     1 1  is  so  much  pRZri 

by  the  natives  of  Nagpore  for  axle-tree^,  tt  • 

but  few  trees  are    permitted  to  atraio  trx  r 

proper  growth.     By  stli  accounts,  iu  Xaij*^* 

about  20,000  axle  trees  are  made  from  t ;  • 

wood  yearly.     It  is  attacked  by  white  u'^ 

Though  not  obtainable  in  very  large  qnaotith? 

it  ranks  high  as  a  rafter    timber. — IhL  11^ 

burgh,  Gibson,  Riddell^  Voigt  and  WiqU  i'. 

RoMe^  ThvHiiifs.  Captain  Sankey,  S«  A:  - 

geissus  latifolius. 

CONOCARPUS  MYSTIFOLIUM  f 

Kardahee.  Hind  ? 

Under  these  names  was  sent  to  the  Ei  * 
bition  of  1862,  as  a  tree  of  Jtibbaij^rf.  • 
tough  wood,  but  difficult  to  work  ;  iAiT*  • 
abundant  (similar  to  Dowrah),  grows  ^  :. 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda. — Cal  Cst  I* 
1863. 

CONOCARPUS  ROBUSTUS. 

Caibyab.  BvxH. 

A  very  large  and  strong  timber  tree,  cry- 
ing plentifully   iu  the  Pegu,   Tongb**-  »^ 
Prome  forests,  along  with  teak.   Adajto' 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — JieCy  J' ' 

CONNELLY,  four  distinguished  hr^^ 
of  this  name  served  in  India,  Captain  Eir.-- 
Connelly,  Captain  Arthur  Connelly,  L^'y- 
John  Connelly,  and  HenryValcntineCM.»-." 
all  of  whom  were  cut  off  premature!/.  ** 
of  them  having  been  killed  in  actioo  tii^ 
of  them  murdered.  Captain  Edward  •:  *■*  | 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry  was  killed  in  !«*'•'  * 
AfFghanisten,  October  1841.  Captiia  Af'^ 
Connelly  was  kopt  captive  till  bis  dei:^  •«' 
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raiirder  at  Bokhara  in  1842,  Captain  John 
Connelly  was  killed  at  Cabool  in  1842.  These 
three  distinguished  brothers  perished  in 
Affgbanistan  within  a  year  of  each  other. 
Edward  woa  killed  at  Toolian  Durrah,(Purwan 
Durrah?)October  1840  ;Arthur,the  celebrated 
traveller,  went  on  a  mission  to  Bokhara  in 
August  1840,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  prisnn  with  Colonel  Stoddard  ; 
John  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Cabool  in 
July  1842.  Their  brother  Henry  Valentine 
Connelly,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Moplah  funatics. 

Captain  Edward  Connelly  wn^te  on  the 
Physical  Geography  of  Seisthau  in  As.  Jl. 
1839,  Vol.  IX,  710.  On  figures  of  Kems  and 
coins,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Vol,  XI.  137. 
An  account  of  the  city  of  Oujein  and  its  en- 
virons. Ibid,  1837,  Vol.  VI.  831.  Journal 
kept  while  travelling  in  beisthan.  Ibid.  1841, 
319. 

Captain  J.  Connelly  wrote  a  Report  upon 
Khorassan,  BI.  As.  Trans.  1842,Vol.  XI.  1 16. 

Captain  A.  Connelly  wrote  on  the  White- 
haired  Angora  goat,  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  VI, 
1 59.  Overland  Journey  throngh  Pernia  and 
Aff^hatn'stan  to  India.  Lond.  1834,  2  Vols. 

CONOPS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera  and  the  family  Conopidoe. 
— A'«<7.  Cjfc.  page  127.     See  Insects. 

CONOSTOMA  SEMODI US.  A  Rasorial 
crow,  sub-family  Parinse,  inhabiting  the  nor- 
theru  region  of  Nepaul. 

MOULE,  Reverend,  a  resident  in  England, 
(vho  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  dry 
^arth  sewage.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value 
u  India,  but  its  cost  has  precluded  its  gene- 
al  introduction.  This  was  enjoined  by  Moses, 
ind  the  deodorizing  properties  of  earth  have 
ung  been  acknowledged  and  resorted  to. 
rainted  meat  is  soon  divested  of  any  bad 
imell  by  being  put  a  little  while  under  ground. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSES. 

^ulcaod  Guz.       I  Gulkandu  Tah. 

;ulcaud  UiND.     I  Qul-kandu  TsL. 

Consists  of  rose-petals  and  sugar  mixed  in 
ertain  proportions,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar. 
.^he  conserve  of  roses  met  with  in  the  bazars 
f  Bombay,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  SuraL — 
f^aulkner, 

CONSERVE  OF  VIOLETS,  "gulkand-i- 
anafsha." 

CONSPIRINA  VAGABOND  A.  See 
'emia. 

CONSTABULABY  has  been  extensively 
itroduced  in  British  India  since  the  revolt  of 
be  Bengal  Native  Army,  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
aru  Robinson,  C.S  I.,  of  the  Madras  C.  S., 
lo  credit  is  chiefly  due.  In  regard  to  two  very 
nportant  branches  of  the  administration,  edu- 
ition  and  Police,  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A. 
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J,  Arboihnot,  C.S.I.,  and  to  Mr.  Robinson,  C. 
S.  I.  Madras  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  a 
comparison  with  other  Indian  governments  is 
all  in  its  favour.  At  the  commencement  of  1862, 
the  experiment  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Indian  police,  established  chiefly  on  the  model 
of  the  English  county  constabulary,  was 
made  in  North  A  root,  a  single  taluq  of  a 
Madras  district.  At  the  end  of  1 862  not  a 
taluq  or  town  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Presidency  remained  unoccupied  by 
the  new  constabulary.  Not  a  single  soldier 
remained  away  from  the  regimental  head 
quarters,  in  consequence  of  being  employed  on 
semi-civil  duty.  When  disturbances  took 
place  ill  the  hill  country  of  the  Ganjam  dis- 
trict, tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  Go- 
vernment Agent  with  the  aid  of  the  Police 
only.  In  like  manner  a  similar  outbreak  in 
the  Vizagapatam  district  was  vigorously  dealt 
and  order  was  restored  without  the  military. 
In  accordauce  with  the  system  of  a  purely 
civil  police  force,  the  whole  of  the  jails  and 
treasuries  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  been  guarded,  and  escorts  of  treasure 
have  been  supplied,  by  the  new  constabulary. 
During  1861-62  they  escorted  £6,000,000  of 
treasure,  and  guarded  in  the  several  jails  of 
the  Presidency  upwards  of  7,000  prisoners. 
The  average  cost  of  the  Treasury  guards  is 
found  to  amount  to  1^  pie  per  hundred  ru- 
pees on  the  gross  revenue  guarded  and  escort- 
ed, while  the  cost  uf  jail  guards  averages  ru- 
pees 1-8  per  mensem  for  each  convict.  The 
latter  charge  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  when  large  Central  Jails  arc  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  jail 
duty,  the  police  guard  and  superintend  the 
convict  labor  of  150  subsidary  jails,  without 
any,  increase  to  the  establishment  or  cost  to 
the  State.  The  Meriah  Sacrifice  Agency, 
which  cost  the  State  a  lakh  of  rupees  annu- 
ally, has  been  abolished,  and  its  objecc  secur- 
ed by  the  employment  of  a  special  police  force 
at  the  cost  of  36,000  rupees  per  annum. 
Since  the  introduction  of  th6  new  system,  the 
graver  kinds  of  crime  have  been  succesfully 
met.  The  total  cost  of  the  Madras  consta- 
bulary is  3o^  lakhs.  For  this  sum  of  3^d. 
per  head  per  annum,  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty is  afforded  to  a  population  of  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
square  miles. 

CONSTANTINE.  See  Aden,  p  29. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  a  town  in  Europe, 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  which 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
See  Arabia,  Ajem,  Irak,  Jews. 

CONSTANTINOPLE     E»A     subsisted 
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CONVOLTULUB  ABVE3CSIB. 


during  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  Basaia  till 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

CONSTELLATION.  See  Astronomy. 
Burj  Hind.  |  Ta-ya  Bubm. 

CONTINENTS.  Nek-hkat.  Bitrm.  In 
hindu  geography,  the  continents  connected 
with  each  other  are  four,  viz.,  Utnrukuru, 
Purwawidesa,  Aparagodaua,  and  Jambudwipa. 
— Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  435. 

CONTINGENT,  a  term  applied  in  British 
India,  to  designate  the  armies  which,  by 
treaty,  the  feudatory  sovereigns  keep.  The 
Mysore  contingent  of  4,000  soldiers  has  been 
enrolled  since  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  contingent  of  8,000 
men,  in  six  regiments  of  iufantryt  four  of 
cavalry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery  was 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1798.  The  con- 
tingent of  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Scindiah,  of 
5,000  cavalry,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  was 
arranged  for  by  the  treaty  of  Gwalior  of 
November  1817.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 
tingent of  300  men  was  arranged  for  from 
the  Gaekwar  at  Baroda.  The  treaty  of  Bho- 
pal  of  February  1818,  provided  for  a  contin- 
gent of  600  cavalry  and  400  infantry,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  January  1818,iDaharajah 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpore  undertook  to  fur- 
nish l,o00  cavalry  for  service  with  the  British 
Indian  army.  Tbelndore  contingent  of  3,000 
cavalry  horses  by  the  maharajah  Holkar  by 
the  XI  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundesour  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  ready  for  service. 

CONULEUM.  See  Eleaginaceae. 

CONUS,  the  cone  genus  of  Gasteropodua 
MoUusca,  founded  by  Linnseus.  The  species 
are  found  in  southern  and  tropical  seas,  and 
are  very  numerous.  LamardL  records  181 
recent ;  and  several  of  these  include  varieties. 

CONUS  TEXTIILIS.  Linn.,  found  at 
Aneiteum  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bites  and 
injects  a  poisonous  acrid  fluid  into  the  wound, 
occasioning  the  heart  to  swell  and  often  endan- 
gering life. 

CONVENT  OF  ST,  CATHERINE,  is  on 
the  Jib'l  Musa. 

CONVOLVULACEiE.  R.  Bb.  an  order  of 
plants,  the  bind  weed  tribe,  in  which  there  are 
about  28  genera  and  more  than  450  species,  of 

these  there  are  in  the  West  and  East  of  Asia, 
6    Kivea. 
31  Argjrreia. 

4 
2 

1 
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Bliokworthia. 

Calonyction. 

Sepistemon. 

Skinnera. 

Brewerift. 


2  Moorcroftia. 

2  QnamocUt. 

3  BaUtas. 

3  Pharbitii. 
53  Ipomea. 

4  Porana. 
1  Creaia. 


6  OonyolvuluB. 
4  Aniaeia' 
1  Calyttegia. 

1  HewitUa. 

2  Neuropehifl. 
2  ErolraluB. 


C.  baUtas,  ificA.  Bjn.  of  BatatM 

Choity. 
C.  bauhinisfoliis,  Salub.    syn.  of  Ipooai 

pe«capraB,  Sweet, 
C.  brazilieusis,  Linn.   syn.  of  IpoiB»f«}- 

caprsB,  Sweet 
C.  chinensii*,    Ker.    syn.    of  Coavolra!?* 

arvensis,  Liriti, 
C.  edulis,  Thunb.  syn-  of  Batatas  edaL*. 

Choisy. 
C.  esculentus,    Spren.     syn-    of   Biutu 

edulis,  Choisy. 
C.  gossipifolius.  Sprtng.     syn.  of  Bauta- 

paniculata,  Choisy, 
C.  gemellus,  Z/inn.  syn.  of  Ipomaa  gemfiU 

Roth, 
C.  grandiflorus,  Linn,     syn.    of  Odoaj. 

tiun  grand iflorum»  CAoisy, 
C.  gossipifoliup, -Sip/fn^.     syn.  of  Bdtati^ 

paniculata. 
C.  hirsutus,  Rozb,  syn.  of   Batatas  peau 

phylla,  Ch.  W,  Jc, 
C.  insigiiis,  Spr,  syn.  of  Batatas  paniciiUu. 

Choisy, 
C.  latiflorus,  Desrovs,    syn.  of  Ctlfujcti  .- 

grandiflorum,  Choity, 
C.  macrocarpus.  See  Convolvalns  arrnj » 
C.  malcomi,  Roa^,     syn.    of    CunfolTiiIs' 

arvensis,  Linn, 
C,  maritimus,    Desroug.  syn.    of  Iposa. 

pescaprsB,  Sweet,  See  C.  Arrei-iis 
C.  nil,  Linn.  syn.  of  Fharbitis  uiL  C'A>J? 
C.  nervosus,  burm.  syn.  of  Argyreis  5f*: 

osa,  Swt. 
C.  paniculatus,  Linn,  syn.  of  Batitupaa- 

culata,  Choisy, 
C.  roseua,  //.    B.     syn.   of    Batatas  fv 

culata.  Choity, 
C.  speciosus,  Linn,    ^yn.  of  Argyreii  ^^ 


cicsa,  Swi^ 


CONVOLVULUa  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives 
Convolvulus  bicolor,  calycinus,  capitulatos, 
glomeratus,  hirtus^  microphyllus,  pentaphyllns, 
rhynospermuBf  and  rufescensi  several  of  the 
species  ha¥e  been  transferred  to  other 
genera. 
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C.  soldanella.  See  Convolvulus  arrtwi. 
C.  turpethtim,    Linn,     syn.    of     Ip^c? 
turpethum,  R.  Brown,    lis  lOk^t  n : 
Indian  Jalap. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARGENTACEl^ 
Sileer-leaved  CooYolvalaa  |  Smnuadtfaokh.    H:* 
Cultivated  as    a   flower  :  the  l«a?«  c 
juice   of   the    plant  are   acrid*  and  ap'^i* 
by  the  natives  to  stimulate  aores.    Tse  k=^ 
is  used  along  with  salep  iDiari  as  sa  &;•&-' 
disiac :  the  half  roasted  leaves  applied  W  i  - 
skin  are  escbarotic  :  one  tola  of  the 
a  dose. — Gen.  Med.  Top. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARTENSIS.  Lot 

0.  Cbinenns  Ker.    |  C.  Kaleomi         < - 

Corn  Bindwood.       £mo»  |  Hirn-padi* 

It  18  native  thronghoat  Europe  is 
fields  and  by  roads,  also  in  China,  Vvtm.  ^- 
some  parts  of  India,  is  abnsdant  ss  a  *^' 
all  over  the  plains  of  the  PonjalK  sod  s;  t 
10,000  feet  in  the  Panjab  Wnmbj^  f-- 
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COKYOLYUIiUS  SOAMMONIA. 


COOCH  BAHAR. 


officinal  himpadi  (deer's  foot)  appears  to  be 
Tom  this  plant.  It  is  said  to  possess  a 
)urgatiTe  quality,  as  also  C.  soldanella,  C. 
naritimus,  and  C.  macrocarpus. — JCng,  Cyc. 
>age  140.     Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart- 

CONVOLVULUS  BI-COLOR. 
rwo-ooloured  oonvoWulus.  i  Z*>r(l-kulmi.         Hind. 

A  yellow  and  buff  flowered  Convolvulus 
;ultivated  in  gardens. — Gen,  Med.  Top,  p. 
181. 

CONVOLVULUS  BRAZILIENSIS,  has 
in  edible  root. 

CONVOLVULUS  DIANiE. 

luonlight      convolvulus.  |  Chaoda  Hiud. 

Cultivated  in  gardens^  the  large  fragrant, 
rhite  flowers  open  in  the  evening  and  fade  in 
be  morning. — Gen,  Med*  Top,  p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  GANGETICUS  :  Pink 
lowered  Convolvulus.  Cultivated  as  a  flow- 
r,  «iud  also  abundantly  wild  with  several 
arieties  of  different  colours. —  Gen.  Med, Top, 
K  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  MALABARICUS. 

'aymooBtee,  Tam.  |  Kattu  kelungu,  Khkbdi. 

A  native  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  Ct)chin 
!Jhina,  considered  by  farriers  in  India  a  good 
lorse  medicine. — O'Shaughnfssf/,  page  506. 
CONVOLVULUS  PLUUICAUL18.  Chois 


Qorakh  pauw,        Hind. 
Dudak, 


*> 


^orpraug,  HiND. 

>apbaUi,  i* 

Common  throughout  the  Punjab  plains, 
t  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  reckoned  cooling, 
nd^  used  as  a  vegetable  or  given  in  sharbat. 
>r.  J,  L.  Stewart 

CONVOLVULUS  REPENS.  Linn. 

k'^ulhe  keeray,  Tam.  |  Vullie  keeray,  Tam. 
[ijislie^i  Mat,  Med.  p.  258.  See  Kulmee 
ag. 

CONVOLVULUS   REPTANS. 

rulmi   ahak,      Bbno.  |  Tootu  kura,  Tkl, 

landavalli  Cxv.  \  Gins  vagum  Bumph  Rhtedt 

A  native  of  standing  sweet  waters,  very 
ommon  in  India,  affords  a  milky  juice, which 
rhen  dried,  is  nearly  equal  to  scanimony  in 
•urgative  efficacy.  The  tops  and  leaves 
re  eaten  in  stew  by  the  natives. — Ainslie. 
y Shavghneuy.  page  506. 

CONVOLVULUS  SC AMMONIA.  Linn. 


Mefamodeb, 


Hind. 


ukmunia,  Arab. 

ugtuoonia,  ,, 

A  native  of   Syria  and  the  Levant,recent]y 

iscovered  by  Dr.  Bum  in  Eaira  in  Guzerat. 

*be  proper  juice  when  dried  is  called  Scam- 

lony.     The  soammony  of  Aleppo  occurs  in 

'agmentSy   scammony  is  often   adulterated 

ith    concrete    juices    of    a    similar    kind, 

ith    flour,    chalk,    sand,   and  earth.     The 

toet  abundant  harvest  of  scammony  is  in 

myma    and    Aleppo.      There    are    several 

I  odes  of  collection,  which  gives  rise  to  oor- 

^ponding  commercial  varieties.    The  Arab 

ame  of  this  drug,  Ul  Sugmooniai  signifies 
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the  purgative.  Several  old  preparations  called 
'«  diagredium*'  (^ukKpnihov)  are  mixtures  of 
scammony  with  sulphur  and  liquorice,  and 
are  now  no  longer  used. — 0' Shaughnessy^ 
pages  500,  50  L 

CONWAY,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  ruse  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
selected  while  quite  a  yi»ung  man,  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  Madras,  at 
a  time  of  trial,  when  the  European  ufficera 
had  become  disaffected,  and  he  held  that 
post  up  to  the  year  1837,  when  be  died  of 
ciiolera  t>n  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah,  en  route 
to  be  brigadier  of  the  Hyderadad  subsidiary 
force,  and  he  was  buried  there.  The  army  and 
the    public    erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 

inscribed — 

The  SoMier's  Friend 

Conway, 

Adjutant  General, 

obiit 

Vpth    May  1837. 

Erected  by  the 

Abmy 

and  by  the 

Public. 

CONYZA.  a  genun  of  unimportant  plants 
of  the  order  Matricariacee. 

C-  alopecuroides  of  Martinique,    diuretic* 
syn.  Pterocaulon  alopecuroideum,  />. 

a 

C.  anthelniintica.  Linn.  syn.   of  Vemonia 

anthelniintica.     Wilid, 
C.  balsamifera  of  India.  Soomboong  of  the 

Javanese,  syn.  Blumea  balsamifera.  D* 

C,  a  substitute  for  sage. 
C.  grandis.  syn.  of  Blumea  grandis. 
C.  cinerea.   Z.,  C.  mollis.    Willd.  and   C. 

purpurea.    Linn,    syn.    of   VernoDia 

cinerea.  Les$. 
COOCH  BAHAR,  is  a  native  state  ruled 
by  a  rajah  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
British  Resident  It  is  situated  between 
Bengal  and  Assam,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
British  India,  and  is  separated  from  the  high- 
lauds  of  Bhotan  by  the  Dooars.  Fallacotta  is 
the  roost  central  town,  for  the  Jungsta,  Cha* 
moorchee,  Bala,  Bnnna,and  Beygoo  passes  into 
Tibet  and  Bhootan.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cooch  Behar  has  recently  been  formally 
proclaimed.  Up  till  this  pnidnmation,  if 
a  ryot  or  peasant  owed  a  sum  of  money,  and 
was  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  wife  as  a  pledge, 
and  possession  of  her  was  kept  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  wife  of  a  debtor  was  not  redeemed 
for  the  space  of  onoi  two*  or  three  years  ;  and 
iff  daring  her  residence  with  the  creditor,  a 
family  should  have  been  the  consequence, 
half  of  it  was  considered  as  the  property  of 
)  833 


COOLEE. 


CONBA  GABROW. 


the  person  with  whom  slie  lived,  and  half 
that  of  her  real  husband.  The  coantiy  has 
a  most  wretched  appearance,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  a  miserable  and  puny  race.  The  lower 
ranks  without  scruple  formerly  disposed  of 
their  children  for  8laves,to  any  purciiaser,  .and 
for  a  very  trifling  consideration  ;  nor  was  the 
agency  of  a  third  person  ever  employed. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see 
a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring  it  to 
market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  other  view,  than 
to  enhance  the  price  Bhe  might  procure  for  it. 
Turner's  Embassy  p.  1 1,  Treaties,  Engagements, 
and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  VIL  p.  367. 
COOKIA  PUNCTATA,  Retz. 

Quinaria  lansium,  Lour, 
AVhong-pi  Chin.  |  Wham-pi  Chin. 

This  fruit  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  a  middle-sized  tree  bearing 
an  edible  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^ 
yellow  on  the  outside.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  and  fragrant.  The  yeilow  and  very 
agreeable  fruit  has  a  white  pulp,  rather  acid 
but  sweet,  and  which  is  mucli  esteemed  aa  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Archipelago. 

There  are  two  or  three  species,  natives 
of  the  East,  all  known  as  Warapee  trees. 
Hwangpi,  or  whampee,  means  yellow  skin.  In 
India  it  bears  its  rough  skinned  fruit  in  April 
and  May  :  it  grows  in  clu8ter«,  containing  a 
sweetish  acid  juice,  resembling  black  currant 
in  flavour.  The  tree  has  very  dark  green 
shining  leaves,  it  has  ovate,lanceolate,leaflets, 
acuminated,  hardy,  unequal  at  the  base,  is 
rather  ornamental,  and  requires  very  little 
Qare, — Voigt,  RiddelL 

COOKING  WAGON.  This  is  constructed 
somewhat  like  a  battery  caisson,  so  that  the 
parts  can  be  unlimbered  and  separated  from 
each  other.  The  "  limber,"  or  forward  part, 
bears  a  large  chest,  which  is  divided  into 
compartments,  to  contain  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  corn  starch,  with  a  place  also  for  two 
gridirons  and  an  axe.  From  the  rear  portion 
rise  three  tall  smoke-pipes,  above  three  large 
boilers,  under  which  there  is  a  place  for  the 
fire,  and  under  the  fire  a  box  for  the  fuel. 
Each  boiler  will  hold  fourteen  gallons  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  each  one,  on  the  march, 
ten  gallons  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
could  be  made  in  twenty  minutes — thus 
giving  ninety    gallons    of  nourishing  drink 

every  hour. 

COOLEE,  a  name  in  use  in  British  India 
to  designate  any  labouring  man,  working  for 
hire  ;  also,  the  hire  itself.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Tamil  word  Woleeya  or 
Wozheeya  Karen,  a  servant.  Under  this 
designation  great  numbers  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  India  have  emigrated  to  Ceylon 
the  Mauritius  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies 
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The  mortality  on  the  voyage  was  » os» 
derable,ranging  up  to  19  per  cent  that  osiia 
tion  agents  were  appointed  at  the  lodiaapcn 
under  acts  of  the  Council  to  coDtn>l  u« 
emigration. 

COOLING  MIXTURES,  withoat  Ice 


Parts. 

Nitrate  of  ammo&ia,  va-     I 
ter,      each    ...     Ij 

Nitrate  of'ammoDia,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  water  eack 

Phosfi^ate  of  soda, .• 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Sulphate  of  soda,.... 

Muriatic  icid, ~.. 


DegRc»> 


i} 


•«■•««•«« 


5r 

6f 


50- 


Sulphate  of  soda,..*.. .....  5i 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid, 4| 


.^      C* 


m  •  •*«»•• 


From  any  ieci- 

pcmur(t>- 

Ditto. '  —■ 

FroiiL....33«  t- 
Ditto. - 


»....••  •• 


Ditto, —  ••••*■ 

Ditto »  V.-* 

Ditto  ....40' W-" 
Ditto CS>.<-? 


I'hospbate  of  soda, 9 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 6 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid, 4  . 

The  ftfil  of  the  thermometer  is  here  Ci!*?- 
lated  from  50<»,  and  the  fall  effect  is  not  if - 
duced  nnless  the  materials  employed,  acd  *-'. 
substance  acted  upon  be  previooaly  Cv.>ulei  u 

that  point. 

Cooling  miriwes  with  la. 
Parts. 

Pounded  ice  or  snoir, 2  \ 

Common  salt, -  1) 

Snow  or  poan  ded  ice,  12  i 

Common  salt, 6  V 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 6) 

Snow, Si 

Dilute  sulphuiic  acid, 2{ 

Snow 8) 

Muriatic  acid 6) 

Snow......     ....•■  ••••••  7  I    T)if|0, 

diluted  nitric  acid,. 4) 

Snow, *  }   Ditto 

Muriate  of  lime, • o  I 

Snow...... ; 2 

Cryat,  mariate  of  lime, 3 

Snow, : 1 

Cryst,  muriate   of  lime,...  2 

Snow, ^ 

Cryst,  muriate  of  lime,...  3 

Snow, 8 

Diluted  sulphuric   acid,  ...10. 
—0*Shaughne8sy,  page  46. 

COON  ARE  K     OASf.  Cathartocarpm  -^ 

la.     Pers. 

COONCHEE  KOOREE,  a  tribe  ii  s- 

Korawa. 

COONCH  GARROW.    SceGaw. 

COONOOU,  in  H**  22' ;   76*  45  ,  n 
Nilgiri,  S.    E.    of   Ootacamund.    The  -  • 
is  5,960    ft.  above  the  level  of  the  so.  - 
mean  height  of    the  JakaUlla  can^'!^  - 
now  called  Wellington,    is  6,100  ft    ■ 
a  favourite  sanitorium  for  EuropewM.  i 

ScfUag^ 
COONR-MOONDLA  or  Cunr  muno.*  » ^ 

,  name  given  at  Benares  to  the  day  on  »k;:i  * 

seed   Bowing  concluded,  in  the  Lo«r . 

and   Beiawara,  it  is  generally  cillM  l  - 

Bojee  and  Huriur.     It  is  usual  amongS 

hiudos  to  devote  this  day  to  fartintr.  ^ 

amongst  other  ceremonies,   to  decoraa-  • 

ploughs,   and  to    make  the  residue  ft 

seed-corn  into  a  cake,  which  is  |«rtakea 

the  open  field,  and  in  part  diUnbcttJ  • 
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COORG. 

ahminsand  beg^rs.     A  similar  practice 
cvails  in  great  Britain  when  the  seed-cake 
id  furmenty  of   All-Hallows  are  in  request. 
Tnsser's  homely  verses  we  read  — 

Wife,  eometime  thii  wetke,  if  the  wetber   hold 

cleare, 

An  end  of  wheat-sowing  we  make  for  this  yeare, 
Kemember  you,  therefore,  thouKh  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  the  paflties,  the  furmenty -pot. 
7io^  See  Duleajhar,  Hurinr,  Hurpoojee. 
COOPER,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.S.1.  a  Bengal 
vil  servant,  who  did  much  good  service   in 
e  Punjab,  during  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of 
157-58. 

COOPAY  KEERAY,    Tam.      Amarantus 
•l)8tachyus.     Lin. 

COORAN — !    A  light  brown  col<»ured  Pe- 
ng wood,  used  for  planks  for  building. 
COOUBaN.  See  Kurban  :  Sacrifice. 
COORG(Codagu)  is  a  British  district,  admi- 
stered  by  a  Superintendent  under  the  Chif  f 
?mmis8ioner  of  Mysore.     It  is  situated  in 
120  26'  21',  and  L.74«30'  46".  It  is  bound- 
on  the  north  by  the  Hemavati  river ;  on 
e  south   by  the  Tambacheri   pass;  on   the 
»st  by  South  Canara  and   North   Malabar, 
id  on  the  east  by  the  Mysore  country.     It  is 
)  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Coorg  was  survey- 
by  Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Royal  En- 
Deers  in  1817,  who  has  written  a  very  in- 
festing memoir  of  the  survey.     Of  2,4O0 
nare  miles,  647  are  cultivated,  1,705  cultu- 
ble  and  148  unculturable.     There  are  168 
lies  of  road.  The  rain-fall  varied  in  1868-69 
tm  6809  inches  at  Kembu  KoUi  in  the  south 
St  to  95-25  at  Mercara,  the  capital     Tlie 
ixiraum  temperature  at  3  p.  u.  in  May  wm 
0  and   the  mean   72°.     The  minimum    in 
jcember  was  5S^  at  6  P.  M,'  and  the  mean  65® 
e  aspect  of  Coorg  presents  an  entire  forest, 
8  loni;  and  nerrow  cultivated  valleys enclos- 
wiUiin  it,  serve  but  to   render  those  vast 
tods  more  striking.     The  whole  of  the  east- 
\  boundary  presents  a  remarkable  line  of 
marcatiiPi  exhibiting  an  almost  uninterrtipt- 
and  impervious  wood  from  the  Hurniagery 
ls,till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  apace  is 
oily   uninhabited.      Advancing  westward 
!  woods  decrease  in  density  as  the  country 
proves  in  cultivation,  and  become  gradually 
nner  till  reaching  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
mediate  summits  of  which,  partially  bare 
wood,  are  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage, 
e  Mallimbi  Peak  lying  ou  the  confines  of 
tasavira  and  Yeddavanad  is  an  ez«ict  cone, 
wrg  Proper  gives  birth  to  the  Cavery  and 
)  principal  streams  tributaries   to   it,  the 
trnawutty  on  the  north  and  Latchmnuteert 
the    south.     Neither  of  thchO    streams 
navigable  in  Coorg.  In  its  area  of  2,400 
ire  miles,  it  has  a  population  of  115,357. 
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There  are  thirty-five  judicial  and  revenue 
sub-divisions,  and  507  villages.  There  are 
twenty-three  mngistrates  of  all  sorts.  *  The 
total  cost  of  local  officials  and  police  of  all 
kinds  was  Rupees  1,14,578  in  186869.  In 
that  year  the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,68,108 
and  the  gross  revenue  Rupees  5,08,143.  The 
chief  towns  and  their  populations  are 


Mahadeopete...3,825 
Virajapete  ...  2,889 
Somiivarpete...     905 


Fraserpete  ...  1,109 
Sanivaraante-..  498 
Kodlipete     ...      690 


The  prevailing  laTiguages  are  Coorg,  Cana- 
rese,  Malayalum,  Tamil,  Tuju,  Hindustani 
and  English.  There  are  about  40,000  native 
Coorgs  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  number  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.  The 
Coorg  race  are  called  Koodaga.  They  are  a 
tall,  muscular,  broad-chested,  well  favoured 
race  of  mountaineers.  They  are  a  handsome 
and  well  made  race,  and  are  far  superior  in 
physique  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
whom  they  greatly  despise.  They  are  also  far 
advanced  in  civilization  and  are  very  intelli- 
gent The  morala  of  the  Coorgs  are  scarcely 
any  better  than  thoae  of  most  other  races,  and 
the  vice  of  drinking  has  a  deep  and  widely- 
spread  hold  upon  them.  They  are  divided  into 
thirteen  caates.  They  marry  at  a  ripe  age, 
but  the  wives  of  brothers  are  considered  as 
common  property.  They  generally  retain 
the  old  devil-worship  of  the  Scythian  Dravi- 
dian  race,  from  which  they  are  descended. 
Nearly  all  official  appointments  (of  which 
there  are  a  very  large  number)  under  the 
Superintendent,  are  held  by  Coorgs,  including 
the  highest  one  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mercara  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost  the 
very  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  A  regiment  of  native 
infantry  is  always  quartered  in  Mercara,  in  a 
fort  which  was  formerly  the  mjah's  palace, 
and  which  is  a  very  spacious  and  substantial 
building.  It  is  nupposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  rajah  by  an  Italian,  who  is  8aid  to 
have  suffered  the  UMU'il  fate  of  such  pioneers 
of  civilization,  by  being  bricked  up  in  a  wall 
as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.  Vera- 
jenderpet  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  to 
Cannanore  from  Mercara,  and  is  20  miles 
from  the  latter  place.  There  is  a  cross  road 
from  Mysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Canna- 
nore a  few  miles  below  Verajenderpet,  and 
along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct  traffic 
between  Mysore  and  the  coast.  Fraserpet  is 
situated  on  the  road  to  Myaore  from  Mercara, 
and  it  is  also  20  miles  from  the  latter  place. 
The  river  Cauvery  runs  past  Fraserpet,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Coorg  and  My- 
sore, The  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  always 
rages  throughout  Coorg  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, is  scarcely  felt  at  Fraserpet,  and  on  this 
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account  the  European  and  native  oflScials  re- 
side there  during  the  wet  season,  returning  to 
Mercara  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  ceases.  The 
chief  product*  of  the  country  are  rice,  carda- 
moms and  coffee  ;  aud  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona,  aud 
cotton.  Cardamoms  grow  wild  in  the  jungles, 
and  are  mereiy  gathered,  dried  and  exported. 
In  1833,  cruel tiesi  carried  on  for  a  long  series 
of  year«  by  the  rajah,  hritught  ou  him  a  war 
by  the  Indian  Government,  aud  afrer  a 
series  of  operations,  Coor^^  was  captured 
after  a  battle  on  the  8th  April  1834.  He 
was  of  the  lingaet  hindu  sect.  It  was  at  one 
time  hoped  that  the  climate  would  be  suit- 
able for  coffee  growing,  but  much  of  the 
money  invested  there  by  Europeans,  in  that 
branch  of  ngnculture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  has  been  lost.  The  bug,  the 
great,  elevatiou,  and  heavy  raiu  have  beeu  the 
great  opponents  to  its  success.  One  estate  of 
200  aores  has  been  stateJ  to  have  yielded  100 
tons  of  coffoe  in  a  year,  which  is  ten  cwt.  to  the 
acre.  The  greatest  yield  ever  obtained  iu 
Ceylon,  was  15  cwt.  The  greater  number  of 
estates  were  opened  <m  the  ghat  leading  from 
Mercara  to  Mangnlore,  but  the  crops  were 
yearly  destroyed  by  the  bug.  The  rainfall  on 
this  ghaut  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Coorg,  and  appears  to  nourish  the 
*'  bug,"  and  to  cause  a  rot  amongst  the  foliage 
of  the  coffee  trees,  destroying  alike  branches, 
Reaves,  aud  fruit.  The  **  bug"  also  ravaged 
the  Cannanore  Ghat.  Scarcely  an  estate  in 
Coorg  can  be  said  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
scourge,  thoeie  situated  on  the  ghats  suffer 
much.  See  Bug.  Coffee,  India,  p.  321,  326, 
Polyandry. 

COOROOKOO   OIL,    or    Brumadundoo. 
Argemone  Mexicana. 


Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
Or  Jamaic*  VfUow 
thistle,  Eng. 


Brumadundoo  yenitai,  Tabi. 
Brumadundi  Noona,  Tel. 
Faringi  datura  ka  tel,  Hind. 

This  pale  yellow,  limpid  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  large  quantities  from  the  round  corru- 
gated seeds  of  the  prickly  poppy,  Argemone 
Mexicana,  which  was  originally  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  ballast,  but  now  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  important  uses.  In  North  A  root  it  costs 
from  Rs.  1-14-0  to  Rs.  2-1-0  per  maund — 
Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.  See  Argemone 
Mexicana. 

COORMEE,  OR  CURMI.  A  krge  class  of 
cultivators  iu  the  eastern  and  central  portion 
of  Bengal,  few  in  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab. 
Under  the  different  names  of  Coormee,  or 
Koormee,  Kumbhi,  Eunabi,  Koombhee,  they 
exteud  throughout  the    greater  part    of  Hin- 
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dostan,  Berar,  and  the  Western  Decs 
!  They  are  famous  as  agricoltarista,  he:  t^ 
I  quently  engage  in  other  occupatioiu.  7.* 
j  Coormee  women,  like  the  Jatoee,  kmi<  t> 
'  men  in  husbandry,  aud  have  passed  iz:  t 
proverb  for  industry. 

Rhulee  jat  kooobin  ktse  k'hourpee  lut.'h 
K*het  nirawon  apae  pee  ki  sat^li. 

The  Coormee  of  these  provinces  are  sa :  * 
have  seven  sub-divisions,  which   areas*; 
enumerated  an  K,'hureehind,  Patorya,  G.'r  - 
cburha,  Jyswar,  Canoujea,  Kewot  aod  Ja^  -• 
eya. — Elliot. 

COOROOMBRANAAD.     A    district    i 
Malabar.     See  Curuiubar,  ludia,  KuiniB&ler. 

COOROOMBAR,  araceof  Wjoaad.  Tlj 
are  very  docile,  quick  of  imitadoo,   sad  !^ 
vishly  submissive  to  their  moodely  or  be^i 
This  individual,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  eztr. 
cises  undisputed  power  over  his  own  (allt. 
numerically  containing  ab'»ut  twenty  or  tUtr 
beings.     Those  employed  by  the  coffee  p'.r 
ters   are  a   little  civilised,    appreciatiic  **" 
comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree  higher  U^-. 
tlieir  more  savage  brethren,     lliey  erect  r.* 
huts  for  the  habitation  of  themselves  ft»d :  - 
oiilyi  which  are  built  on  elevated  gra3.< 
surrounded  by  jungles,    aud    about  six   : 
number ;   they  touch  one   another,  acd  ?i 
whole  present  the  form  of  a  cresocnt.   v.' 
larger  than  the  rest,  styled  the  cutcbtnT. 
erected  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  li^ 
for  the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers  :  it  is  dr*.. 
cated  to  their  household  deity,  and  the  VJin 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  a  shocd  foot.  T.-: 
may  be  said  to   be  ephemeral    resid«n<tA 
these    habitations  ;    the    presence   of  a  >  * 
pected  stranger  in.  their  vicitiity,   ii:k:r-* 
or    other    tzifliog    but    natural    cause,   f 
make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  to  «ijo:.  * 
generally    within     the     sance  ditthd.  :■ 
sometimes  for  miles  away,  bnt  always  pr<>  * 
ing   lonesome   localities  aud   dense  juu- 
The  Cooroombar  does  not  atop  for  twu  ««.^' 
together  in   the  same   place ;    hence  t^  •^* 
some  are  partly  civilized,  they  have  lat  .*> 
beeu  brought  into  a  settled  naode  of  hit.    - 
extent  of  Government  landtf  in  Wynsaii* 
known,  but  Government  also    pocseso  »' 
forest  lands  towards  Periah  and  Teriate,  aJ 
several  spots  over  Wynaad.     In  the  t»i  > 
are  several  bauds  of  Cooromban^  tome  ^i'" 
Jani,  aud  others  of  Moolly  caate ;  tl^jaa  -• 
to  about 

Coorumbur....  200  Panniar  and  Poolur  1  " 
Gurchea 50  CheUy  and  Sqoatbn  •  ■' 

The  former  lire  entirely  in  the  foreit  «**  - 
are  the  only  aze  men,  and  without  tLtf>^'' 
would  be  difficult  to  work  a  fontf.  ^' 
Goorumbur,  through  their  headneo,  are  1-  • 
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responsible,  and  the  Chetty  are  also  responsi- 
)Ie  for  thoir  Paauiar  or  farm  slaves.  The 
3oorumbur  services  are  constantly  called  for 
)y  the  woud  contractor  and  the  planter, 
["bey  will  not  leave  their  haunts  in  the  forests 
or  any  time.  0*  H.  S-  in  Newspaper,  CUghorn 
^orest  ReporL 

C00H00MIN6A,  a  beetle,  the  Butocera 
abas,  which  penetrates  the  trunk  of  young 
oeoanut  trees  near  the  ground,  and  deposits 
!a  eggs  near  the  centre.  The  grubs  eat  their 
ray  up  and  destroy  the  tree. 

COORU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
^ttled  in  Hindustan.  Many  of  them  duspersed 
irer  India  and  Centra)  Asia,  amongst  whom 
lay  be  placed  the  Ootooru  Cooru  (Northern 
ooru)  of  the  Pooran,  the  Ottorocurae  of  the 
reek  authors. 

COOSY,  a  tributary  to  the  Hoogly,  also 
ritteu  G)8i  and  Kosi.  It  rises  in  the  Kam- 
lur  district,  lat.  23°  35',  Ion.  85«  58'  runs  a 
rcuitoas  coarse,  but  generally  S.  E.,  into 
le  Hoogly.  Its  length  is  240  miles. 
COOT.     Fulica  atra. 

COOTANAD,  a  district  of  Malabar.  See 
ummaler. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  K.  o.  b.,  a  Britifth  ofEcer 
10  served  in  the  Carnatic  from  1759,  during 
B  contests  for  supremacy  between  the 
-itish  and  the  French.  He  was  out  manosuv- 
i  on  the  Palar  river,  but  in  1760,  beat  M. 
Ily  at  Wandewash,  recovered  all  the  places 
the  Carnatic,  and  captured  Pondicherry.  He 
s  a  hardy,  energetic  soldier.  He  arrived  in 
iia  in  1759,  recaptured  Wandewash,  and 
1769  defeated  MM.  Laliv  and  Bussy. 
COOTTOOPASSALEI  KEERAY.  Tam. 
lodaki  Sans.  |  Poti  Hattala  koora    Tbl 

Ilita   is  the  Basella  lucida.  Lin,    Aimtie 

253. 

[^OPAIFERA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
^e  W.  Indies  yield  Balsam  of  Copaiva. 
:50PAIFERA  BIJUGA.    See  Copaiva, 
:;OPAIVA.  Copaiba. 

me  de  Copahu      Fk.  i  Capayva  Sp. 

Aiva  balsam        Gkr.  | 

Copaiba  is  the  fluid  resinous  exudation  of 
eral  species  of  Copaifera,  of  C.  Laugsdorffii. 
;,^  of  G*  officinalis.  Copaiba  was  first  de- 
bed  by  Marcgraaf  and  Piso  in  1643  ;   but 

species  is  uncertain,  as  the  latter  gives  no 
re,  and  the  former  only  one  of  the  fruit 
^posed.  by  some  to  be  of  Copaifera  bijuga 
Id),  Jacquin,  in  1763,  described  a  species 
Copaifera  from  Martinique,  which  he  named 
officinalis,  and  which  probably  yields  the 
liba   obtidned  from  the  West  Indies.     It 

however,  been  ascertained  that  several 
tea  3rie]d  the  copaiba  of  commerce.  The 
d-oU  of  some  species  of  Dipterocarpos 
Is  a  aubstaiice  closely  resembling  copaiba. 
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Fanlkner,  Royle,  page  364.  See  Dipterocarpus 
Iflsvis. 

COPAIVA  LANGSDORFFII.  See  Co- 
paiva. 

COPAIVA  OFFICINALIS.  See  Copaiva. 

COPAL.  This  important  resin  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  two  trees,  Rbus  copalinum, 
and  EloBocarpus  copalifer,  the  first  being  an 
American  and  West  Indian,  and  the  second  an 
East  Iiidiun  tree.  Another  variety  of  copal  is 
obtained  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  several 
species  of  Hymenoea,  on  the  Amazons,  are  said 
to  produce  kinds  of  copal.  The  American 
copal  occurs  in  commerce  in  flat  fragments  ; 
whereas  the  East  Indian  is  generally  obtained 
in  roundish  masses.  The  latter  furnishes  the 
finest  varnishes.  Fresh  essence  of  torpentiue 
dissolves  it  completely,  but  old  tnrpentiYie 
will  not  do  so.  It  is  stated  that  essence  of 
turpentine;  digested  upon  sulphur,  will  dis- 
solve double  its  own  weight  without  letting 
any  fall.  The  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolves 
copal  with  great  readiness.  An  excellent 
varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  copal  and  one  of  essence  of  rosemary,  with 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  pure  alcohoL  Co- 
pal is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Zanzibar,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  re- 
exported to  England,  and  occasionally  to 
France  and  Calcutta.  Copal  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  anime,  when  the  latter  is 
clear  and  good,  but  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
furnishes  a  useful  test^the  anime  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  copal  is 
sparingly  so*  Copal  is  also  brittle  between 
the  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  a  solution  of  the 
copal  gum  resin  in  equal  quantities,  and  lin- 
seed oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine  or 
alcohol ;  it  is  nsed  for  japanning  snuff-boxes, 
tea  boards,  and  similar  articles.  Copal 
varnish  and  amber  varnishes  are  also  much 
employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  photo- 
grapher for  the  preservatiou  of  their 
works.  The  latter  is  perhaps  superior  to  any 
of  the  other.  Far  less  attention  is  paid  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  varnishes  than  could 
be  desired.  The  artist  employs  a  varnish  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  labours  from  the 
combined  influence  of  light  and  air ;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  employing 
a  material  which  is  itself  constantly  passing 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  a  state  of 
disintegration.  We  know  that  many  Tarnishes 
rapidly  change  colour,  and  that  some  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  others  are.  A  few 
preliminary  experiments  may  be  made  of 
great  value.  For  example,  if  portions  of 
various  samples  of  varnish  are  spread  npon  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  dried,  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  many  important  points.  Cover 
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one  half  of  the  Tarnialied  glass  with  an  opaque 
screen,  and  expose  the  other  half  to  sun-shine 
day  by  day ;  bj  placing  the  glass  upon  a 
sheet  of  colourless  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  any  colour  has  been  in^partcd  by  the 
action  of  the  sunshine.  After  a  few  days,  if 
the  whole  arrangement  is  placed  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  the  varying  degrees  of  solubility 
inay  be  noted  ;  and  from  this  may  be  deter- 
mined the  rate  at  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
curastacnces,  oxygen  is  absorbed — the  rate, 
indeed,  at  which  the  elements  of  destruction 
proceed.  I'hus  a  considerably  greater  degree 
of  permanence  may  be  secured,  than  when 
the  aHist)  trusting  only  to  the  varnish-maker, 
employs  a  preparation  about  'vhich  he  knows 
nothing.-^ J?o6«'i  Uunt^  in  London  Art 
Journai  oj  December^  1858.  Binglow  III.  83. 
GOFALITB,  or  mineral  copal,  is  found  in 
ligniform  pieces  near  Quilon,  under  laterite. 
It  is  also  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  tropical  Africa,  from  sandy  soil 
with  thorny  bushes,  and  the  only  large  tree 
growing  is  the  Adansonia.  The  digging  is 
from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more,  and  it  is  found 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  fmm  a  hen*s  egg 
to  a  child's  head.  Of  the  three  colours,  yellow, 
red  and  white,  the  first  makes  the  best  var- 
nish, and  brings  the  highest  price. 

COPALM  BALSAM  is  a  product  of  the 
Liquidamber  styraciflua. 

OOPABI,  properly  Cobbari  tengai,  Tah. 
Copra,  kernel  of  cocoa  nut. 

COPAULBROOG,  taken  by  storm  on  the 
Uth  May  1819, 

COPE,  Henry,  wrote  nn  the  ruined  city 
of  Ranade,  Sindiah's  dominions,  in  Bl. 
As.  Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  1079.— On  the 
ruined  city  of  Ferozabad.  Ibid,  1847,  vol. 
XVI.  ;  1848,  vol.  XVII.  971.— On  the  silk 
manufactures  of  the  Punjaub  Lahore  Agri- 
Trans.  1852.    See  Silk. 

COPERNICIA  CERIFERA.  See  Carnau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA.  SiKO.  Coffee. 

COPIKACHU,  also  Atmagupto.  Sins. 
Mucnna  prurita. 

COPPER. 

Nehaas  Aa. 

Kyani  Burm. 

TuDg  Chin. 

Robber  Dan. 

Koper  DUT. 

Cuivre  Fa. 

Kttpper  Gbr. 

Tamba  Gvs. 

Nehesh  HsB. 

Kama  It. 

Cuprnm  Lat. 


Yeous  of  the  aodentii,, 


Tambaga 
Misa 

Miedz 

Cobre 

Kmsnoimjed 

Mjed 

Tamraka 

Tamra 

Kopper 

Shembu 

Tambram 

Raggi 


Malay. 

Pkrb. 

Pol. 

Port.  Sp. 

Kufl. 

Sans. 


»• 

8w. 
Tam. 
Tbl. 


f* 


Copper,  gold  and  silver,  are  the  most  an- 
dently  known  of  the  metals.  Copper  is  abun- 
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dantly  diffused  in  nature,  being  found  nit^n 
as  an  oxide,  a  sniphuret,  a   Balpbate,  ari  - 
nate,  arseniate,   and   phosphate.    Copp«r  -. 
found  in  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  Bonieo  ti^: 
Japan.    Copper   ore   in   the   form  of  m- 
phuret  is  chiefly  abundant  in    Rarogurk  i 
Shekawattte  :  near  Ajmeer  the  carb»ute  ' 
copper  is  found  in  small  veina,  and  io  a^.- 
nexion  with  ores  of  iron. — (GenL  Med.  7; 
p.  169.)  A  silicate  of  copper  oocnrsia  Neii>r 
collectorate,  but  not  in  workable  lodes^  i*'^- 
per  ores  are  found  in  the  Jeypoor  domiiii^v 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nejeebabah,  Kigprt 
and  Dhumpore,  places  lying  betvixt  furtr 
and  fifty   coss  eaat  of  Sirinagnr ;  twn  cv> 
per  mines  are  worked  during  eight  mocitb  .! 
the  year.    A  copper  mice  was  discovered  Ij 
Mr.  J.  B.  Travers,  then  Collector  of  the  <}t 
gole  district,  betwixt  Poodala  and  Ardicclv . 
which,  for  a  short  time,  attracted  notice,  L: 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  dtsnse.    Thepr- 
duce  was  a  variegated  purple  ore,  cootatsir: 
a  considerable  portion  of  iron.  Captaio  ir 
thur  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  menti'4>ed  ^'- 
Dr.  Ainsiie,  that  the  green  carbonate  of  <:»y 
per  called  malachite,  is  a  product  of  Trari:- 
core,  but  of  late  this  has  not  been  heard  < 
the   copper   ore  of  Japan   is  certaiohr  ih 
finest  in   the    world,   and  is   an  artide  <' 
trade  from  the  island.  Copper  iaalBi>f<raaL' 
Tibet,  ill  the  Bnrman  dominions,  in  Kc^^M 
and  in  great  abundance  in  Samatra,  where  ' 
is  by  all  accounts  combined  widi  mndi  e  :. 
By  Le  Qentil's  description  of  ihcPhilipplif  > 
lands,  this  metal  is  common.  Dr.  Heifer  saj* 
that  the  copper  on  the   Lmmpet   liiair:* 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  O'Riley  states  v  ' 
specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  broq;  : 
from  several  islands  of  the  llergni  A^dl.|<:^ 
go,  all  of  the  same  character,  viz,  the  grey  c » 
per  ore  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  ^«rtf 
the  metal  in  combination  with  sntimoaj.  r  - 
and  sulphur.  He  has  also  traced  tJie  exir.r  < 
of  the  sul phuret  of  cupper  on  the  Attns ;  •■ 
Dr.  Mason  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ^tv 
carbonate,  or  malachitei  brought  his  ^r 
Burman,  who  said  he  received  it  from  a  Eir*.- 
who  represented  that  it  was  found  but  r- 
head- waters  of  the  Ataran  ;  and  othtrna-'-' 
have  assured  him  that  the  same  mwtrt  r 
ists  up  the  Salwen.    The  blue  esrboca* 
copper  is  seen  in  the  same  spedinen  cs  - 
with  the  green  carbonate.    Th%  aatires  fcf 
is  found  in  Province  Amher^,  bnt  he  ^mk- 
it  only  in  specimens  from  Cbedaba  cor  * 
coast  of  Arracan.  {AIomoh),   Copper  oen  *' 
been  found  in  Sumatra,  Celebes*  sad  Ts.* 
In  the  two  former,  mines  of  it  are  md  t  '• 
worked,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  f^^  *-"' 
locality  has  certainly  never  been  sfco*^  '^- 
probability  is  that  this  metal  has  slwaf t 
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19  it  now  ia,  imported  The  prevailing  name 
or  it  is  tambaga,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
amra.  ( Craw/urd  Dkt.  pctge  1 16).  It  has  been 
liscovered  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  it  has 
>eeu  long  known  to  exist  in  Sumntra  and  Ti- 
aur.  The  utensils  made  of  this  metal  in  those 
jiands  always  contain  some  inm,  and  the 
»ar8  or  cakes  into  which  it  is  cast  when  sold 
>r  unalloyed  copper,  require  much  labor  to 
iftke  them  pure  and  mnlleable.  The  copper 
oiind  in  Japan  contains  gold  in  all«y  ;  it 
ccurs  in  the  market  in  small  red  bars,  six 
iches  long,  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on 
le  other,  weighing  4  or  5  lbs.  each  ;  this  cop- 
er is  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  Asia, 
he  Chinese  and  Dutch  exported  upwards  of 
,000  tons  annually.  South  American  copper 

brought  to  the  China  market,  and  from 
iigland  and  the  United  States*  but  it  is 
:arceiy  ever  landed ;  much  of  that  in  slabs 
sent  on  to  India,  and  that  in  sheets,  rodsi 
id  bolts  is  used  by  the  foreign  shipping, 
here  is  a  natural  alloy  found  in  China,  known 
ider  the  name  of  white  copper,  which  is  used 
jT  the  uatives  in  great  quantities,  and  pre- 
mts  the  consumption  of  foreign  copper, 
he  constituents  are  not  known,  but  cop- 
ir  and  iron  are  probably  the  chief.  It  is  a 
igular  mineral,  seems  peculinr  to  China,  and 
18  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Black  to  owe  its 
Mtiiiguibhing  colour  to  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
im.  Mat.  Med.  page  53.)  It  is  used  for 
sh  coversy  candlesticks,  tripods,  plates,  <kc. 
t.,  which  when  new  and  polished,  look  al- 
>st  as  well  as  silver.  Acetate  of  copper 
ugo,  verdigris)  is  like  the  sulphate,  a  com- 
>n  bazar  article  in  India.  Verdigris  is  pre- 
red  on  a  large  scale  by  strewing  copper  plates 
th  grape  husks.  During  the  fermentation 
the  traces  of  sugar  in  the  husk,  the  copper 
Tibiues  with  oxyiien,  and  the  oxide  with 
!tio  acid  formed  by  the  grape  sugar.  The 
)cesa  ia  extremely  tedious.  A  very  good 
icla  can  be  made  by  using  tamarind  pulp 
tead  of  the  grape. — [Beny,  Phar,  p.  324.) 
Copper  has  been  discovered  in  Singha- 
:  in  mines  in  Kumaon  and  Qurwhal,  at 
kree  and  Dhanpore  in  the  territory  of  Luz 
ir  Bela  :  in  mines  of  Deoghur  :  at  Darjee- 
^,  at  Ajmir.  Copper  mines  occur  at 
piilee,  Pringlapanni,  Murbuggettee,  and  old 
tea  at  Kerraye,  B^lar,  Bale,  Seera,  Tuma 
:tee,  Dobree  and  Dhunpore.  Bich  veins 
copper  ore  are  said  to  occur  about  80  miles 
n  Amarapura.  In  the  Beng.  As.  Soc 
ir.  No..  1  of  1851,  p.  1,  mention  is  made 
he  copper  of  Deoghur  or  Byjnath,  a  small 
u  in  zillah  Beerbhoom.   The  surface  veins 

cast  and  west,  and  present  the  ore  in  ir- 
liar  masses  of  |  of  an  inch  broad,  so  much 
oUed  by  atmospherical  influence  as  to  ap- 
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pear  in  a  soft,  friable,  red,  yellow,  and  liver- 
coloured  or  garnet-coloured  earth,  but  upon 
digging  &  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  veins  become  a  compact 
liver-coloured  mass^  spangled  with  shining 
particles  of  copper ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
soft  friable  apple-green,  yellow  or  white  fols- 
pathic  rock.  Traversing  the  copper  from 
north  to  south  small  veins  of  lea4  appear, 
which  occasionally  formihe  containing  walls 
to  the  copper.  Mr.  Vincent  traced  the  vein 
of  copper  for  about  100  feet  east  and  west, 
and  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  only.  With 
the  aid  of  coal,  dug  from  Banslee  KuUah  in 
the  Uajmahal  hills,  he  smelted  some  of  the 
ore,  which  gave  a  return  of  30  per  cent,  of 
good  copper  ;  inferior  sped  mens,  mostly 
water- worn  pieces  picked  up  on  the  surface, 
gave  25  per  cent. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  Nepaul  are  rich 
in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  produce 
of  the  former  is  smelted  in  other  hills  than 
those  where  the  ore  is  found.  The  eopper 
is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  before  the 
opening  of  a  trade  between  England  ai)d 
India,  w«is  preferred  for  consumption  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Oudh  to  that  ex- 
ported from  Britain.  Its  supersession  by 
the  European  product,  doubtless  arose  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation 
through  a  mountainous  tract,  havhig  no  na- 
vigable rivers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  in  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy. Lead  mines,  yielding  also  a  propor- 
tion of  silver,  are  to  be  found  in  Moulkote, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  gold  mines 
to  the  north,  though  as  yet  no  traces  of  gold 
have  been  discovered  excepting  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrent  which  rush  through  Kachar  to  the 
eastward.  Copper  has  been  pointed  out  near 
Bella,  in  the  province  of  Lus,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lower  Sind,  by  Captain  Del  Huste 
and  Captain  Harris  ;  in  Kuuiaon,  by  Lieute- 
nant Qasfurd  and  Captain  Durand;  at  Porkee 
and  Dhanpoor,  by  Captain  Richards ;  at 
Almorah  and  in  Aflghanistan,  by  Captain 
Drummond.  It  is  s:iid  to  have  been  worked 
in  Catch,  and  to  occur  on  the  Ncilgherries 
and  near  the  Poondah  Ghaut.  (Smith**  Ne- 
paul. Bombay  Time$.)  At  Kotab,  the  coal- 
field is  about  1 }  mile  in  width  from  east  to 
west,  that  is,  so  much  of  it  lies  within  Bri- 
tish Sigrowlee.  To  the  north  it  reach<>8  to 
within  two  miles  of  Oondhee,  or  about  ten 
miles,  and  although  not  free  from  faults  and 
dislocations,  ten  miles  west  of  Palgunge  (that 
village  being  eight  miles  south  of  Kurhur- 
bareo)  near  to  the  village  of  Burgundah,  cop- 
per ore  is  to  be  found.  The  people  at  the 
village  have  a  tradition  that  long  ago  copper 
in  large  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  mine. 
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A  shaft  Wks  once  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seven- 
teen feet  and  then  abandoned. — Smithes  Re- 
port  of  the  Sigrowlee  and  Karhurbarte  Coal- 
JUtds,  p,  10. 

Copper  is  dug  from  the  mines  of  Keban  and 
A rguna^ situated  in  the  two  brancheji  of  Mount 
Taurus  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Lophene. 


Ck)pper  ore  is  said  to  occur  in  an  island, 
just  below  Yelgurrnp  in  the  Raingir  circar 
of  Hyderabad.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  Kumaon. 
From  Gargaou,  there  was  sent  to  the  Panjab 
exhibition  a  piece  of  copper  pyrites,  which  is 
a  usual  ore  of  this  metal.  Also  specimens 
of  good  copper  ore  from  the  Hissar  district, 
and  of  the  metal  got  from  it ;  from  Pelang  in 
Kulu  and  from  Mauikarn  near  Kulu  in  the 
Kangra  distiicti  some  copper  pyrites,  and 
blue  oarbf>nate  of  copper  from  Spiti.  From 
Rondu,  16  marches  beyond  Kashmir,  clip- 
per glance,  copper  is  found  in  Kashmir  but 
is  not  yet  an  article  of  trade. 

The  primary  formations  of  the  Australian 
continent  are  equally  metalliferous  with  those 
of  south-eastern  Asia.  Copper  ores  have  been 
found  as   long  ago  as  1802    at  Port  Curtie>, 
near  the   southern    extremity  of  the   range 
which  extends  along  the   north-east    coast. 
Flinders  met  with   indications  of  copper  at 
Good's  Island  in  Torres  Strait  ;  but  his  sug- 
gestion does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed 
up  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  subsequent 
expeditions  {FUnderi^  Voyage  to  Terra  A  us- 
traiis,  Vol  II,  p.  120.)  Lead  and  copper  mines 
have  been  worked  in  South  Austrnlia  f(»r  some 
years  past,  and  others  have   been  opened  re- 
cently in  the  western   coast  range,  a  little  to 
the    north    of  Swan    river.     Hematitic    and 
specular  iron   ore  and  copper  pyrites,  have 
been  found   on   the    north-west    coast  near 
Admiralty      Gulf.— JTi/m^trV     Geographical 
MemoiVy    p.    258.     JiicCullocKs    Commercial 
Dictionary,   p,  398.     Bombay  Times^  June 
19,   Piddington  in    Seng,    As.    Sac.    Jour. 
Crawfurd's  Dictionary,  Mason's  TenasseHm. 
Irvine  Gen.  Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Beng.    Pharm.     Beng.  As.    Soc.   Tr. 
1841  <o  1844.  Heyne's  Tracts,  Bomb.    Geog. 
Soe.  Tr.  vi.  1 17.  Friend  of  India,  28/4  Feb. 
1850,  Flinders'  Voyage.  Powell,  Hand  Booh, 
Smith  Nepaul.     Smiih*s  Report  on  Singrotc 
lee.    See  Deoghur.    Elburz.   Iran.  Japan. 
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remains  Httle  altered  to  8  or  10  <&,  ahs 
which  it  becomes  whiter.  The  alloys  frm  * 
to  1 6  oz.  are  much  used  for  f amiture  w»rk . 
in  all  cases  the  metal  is  annealed  befontk 
application  of  the  scouring  or  cletniug  pcr^ 
cesfl.  The  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  retja 
I  their  malleability  and  ductility  well  to  tbc«: 


8  or  10  ounces  to  the  poundt  after  thii  tb* 
crystaline  character  bc^ns  slowly  (o  prenJ 
The  ordinary  rnnge  of  good  yellow  brm 
that  files  and  tunni  well  is  from  about  4U) 
9.  oz.  to  the  pound.  The  following  x^oyt 
tions  have  been  taken  from  C-  Holtbpferi  rr 
tnarki*.  The  quantities  show  the  proportks 
to  1  lb.  of  copper. 

Half  to  U  oz.  zinc  is  added  tu  eofpt: 
when  used  for  rastings  as  pure  copper  gfi^ 
rally  dues  not  cast  sonud  :  the  osnal  md?  n 
by  adding  2  to  4  oz^  brass  to  lib.  6  i 
copper  :  brass  that  bears  soldering  well.  Bn- 
brass,  is  said  to  be  of  this  proportioD. 

8  oz.  ordinary  brass  leas  fit  for  sdde::: 
than  6  oz.,  being  more  fusible. 

9  oz.  to  16  oz.  Mnntz  patent  Bhestliio£4' 
zinc  to  60  copper  is  the  be»t  proportion,  i:  t- 
cast  in  ingots,  heated  to  a  r»d  he>t,iuii:: 
that  heat  rolled  and  forged  for  bolts  kt. 

12  oz.  spelter  for  soldering  iron:  psle  jvl  =' 
metal  for  dipping  in  acids  is  in  this  propi^r?'^ 

16  oz.  soft  spelter  solder  for  ordinary  \xiy 
work,  2  oz.  copper  to  1  lb.  zinc  a  hard  en* 
tnline  metal  used  for  laps,  pfiHshtng  dbksa*- 

ALLoYS  WITH  TIK. 

The  tin   alloy  is  scarcely   malleabit  it  > 
ounces,  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  bnttk  '.*• 
sonorous;  alloys  of    l|  to   2|  easily  as$c 
the  maximum  of  hardness  without  beincc;* 
taline.  Native  smiths  render  the  roizeil  ^^' 
malleable  with  greater  proportions  of  tia, ».  ^ 
the  Chinese  for  tbeir  gongs  and  cymbftlf,  v 
gently  striking  it  while  hot,  at  repeated  Is 
ings :  some  years  ago  bronze  sbesthitg  '' 
ships  was  prepared  on  the  same  principle- .' 
tivcs  call  such  malleable  bell  metal  *  skk»7»- 
(Tel).  It  is  formed  into  vessels  for  cooat 
acid  food,  buttermilk,  (fee. 

1  oz.  of  tin  b>  1  D>.  copper — a  soft  gan  tt 
1^  „  harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cat  v^ 
teeth. 

1  i  „  to  2  oz.  brass  ordnance. 

2  .•  hard  bearings  for  machiueiy. 


Arab. 

BiTRM. 
IrlltfD. 


Malay. 


Senan : 

Taibembaga  „ 

Zaogar  Pers. 

Vangala  Patchi  Tam. 

COPPEB  ALLOYS  are  largely  used  in 
India,  alloyed  with  zinc,  brass,  tin  and  lead. 
The  red  color  of  copper  slides  into  that  of 
yellow  brass  at  about  4  or  5  oz.  to  the  Ib.iand 
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2^  „  very  hard        do 

3    „  soft  musical  bells. 

3^  „  Chinese  gongs  and  cymbsh. 


>i 


house  bells. 


4J  19  large  bells. 

5    „  largest  bells. 

7^  ly  to  6|  speculum  mefaiL 

WITH  LSAD. 

lfi>.of  copper  to  2 oz. WkitAtd^^'^ 

alloy. 
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6  oz.  common  pot  metal  is  brittle  wben 
warmed. 

The  alloy  with  lead  chiefly  use«1  on  arcoi^nt 
)£  the  facility  with  which  it  c:m  be  turned 
>r  filed. 

WITH  ZINC,  TIN  AND  LKAD* 

1 1  OZ.  tin,  ^  zinc,  16  copper  ;  pumps  and 
nrorks  requiring  great  tenacity. 

1^  tin  and  2  oz.  brass  to  16  copper, 
to  be  cut  into  teeth. 
2^         16     for  turning  work. 
l|         16     nuts  of  coarse  threads 
ind  bearings. 

Me]t  the  copper  alone,  the  brass  in  a 
eparate  crucible,  the  tin  in  a  ladle,  the  two 
atter  are  added  to  the  copper  when  it  is  re- 
Doved  from  the  furnace  ;  the  whole  are  stirred 
x>getber,  and  poured  into  the  moulds. 

Ordinaxy  yellow  brass  is  rendered  very 
ensibly  harder  by  a  small  addition  of  tin,  vay 
^  to  ^  oz.  to  the  lb.  On  the  other  hand  by  the 
Edition  of  a  like  quantity  of  lead,  it  becomes 
nore  malleable  and  cuts  sharply.  Brnss  be- 
:omes  a  little  whiter  for  the  tin  and  redder 
or  the  lead  ;  the  addition  of  nickel  to  brass 
tonstitutes  German  silver. 

Gan  metal  (copper  and  tin)  by  the  addition 
if  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  mixes  better,  and 
he  malleability  is  increased  without  materi- 
lly  reducing  the  bardnesn.  L(*ad  in  small 
[uautities  improves  the  ductility  of  the  mettil, 
tut  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
t  is  seldom  added. 

Pot  metal  (copper  and  lend)  is  improved  by 
!je  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metals  will 
aix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Zinc  may  be 
dded  to  pot  metal  in  very  small  quantity, 
»ut  when  the  zinc  becomes  a  considerable 
mount,  the  popper  takes  up  the  zinc  forming 

kind  of  brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty, 
rbich  in  a  great  measure  separates  in  cooling, 
line  and  lead  are  indisposed  to  mix  alon«, 
iiough  a  little  arsenic  asbists  tliei**  union  by 

kiJling"  the  lead  as  in  shot  metal ;  antimony 
Uo  facilitates  the  combination  of  pot  metai, 
-7  lead,  1  antimony,  and  16  copper  mixed 
erfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and  the  mixture 
rsLH  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper,  and 
pparently  a  better  metal. — Mr.  Itohde  MSS, 

COPPER  SMITH.  The  small  green  Bar- 
et,  Megalaima  viridiSy  ffiTi^/.  It  is  common  in 
be  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  known  as 
le  coppersmith.  It  generally  perches  on 
lie  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  sound  of  its 
oice  is  "took,  took»  took,"  continuously, 
Imost  identical  with  the  sound  produced  by 
;riking  a  metal  vessel. 

COPPEBi  Sulphate  of. 
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Znngbar                     Aa.  Tutiya,    Nilatutia  Himd. 

Duk  ta-taha           Burm.  Cupram  vitriola 

Bluestone                  Emo.  turn  ;                     Lat. 

Bluevitriol  Vitriolum  cseruleum 

tulphat  of  copper     „  CnpH  Sulphas 

Sulfate  de  Coivre      Fm.  Turubhu  ;  NiJa 

Kiipfar  Vitriol          Geb.  iutam                    Tav. 

This  salt  is  produced  natumlly  in  the  water 
of  many  mines.  It  was  no  doubt  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  it  was  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindoos.  It  is  a  common  bazar  article  in 
India,  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of 
Bengal  and  tlie  eastern  Islands  ;  it  is  easily 
prepared  by  heating  copper  to  redness  in 
contact  with  the  air,  removing  the  black 
scales  which  form,  and  dissolving  those  in 
dilute  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  crysta- 
lizing.  In  the  refining  of  silver  it  is  inciden- 
tally prepared  in  very  large  quantities. — 
(Renq.  I'har.  p.  322.)  It  is  much  used  in 
dyeing  operations,  in  the  printing  of  cotton 
and  linen,  and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the 
arts.  It  has  been  employed  to  prevent  dry 
rot  by  steeping  wood  in  its  solution,  and  is  a 
powejful  pre>'ervative  of  animal  substances; 
when  imbued  with  it  and  dried,  they  remain 
unaltered.  It  is  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  cnpper  pyrites,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
green  vitriol  from  iron  pyrites.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  arts  from  old  copper  sheatin^', 
copper  turnings,  and  copper  refinery  scales.  A 
little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  miied 
with  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  used  for  joining 
papers,  very  effectually  kee|>s  thef>e  destruc- 
tive pests  at  a  distance. — RoyU.  Baig.  Vhar. 
p.  322. 

COPPER-WARE  and  tntenague  uteneila, 
with  coral  and  glass  beads,  all  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the 
Chinese  seldom  use  glass  beads  as  ornaments. 

COPPERAS,  syn.  of  blue  vitriol,  cyprinn 
vitrioI,roman  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
Blue  stone.  Copper,  snlpbate  of 

COPPER  cash  of  the  Chinese,  1200  go  to 
a  dollar. 

COPPER  PASTILLES,  pastilles  contain- 
ing  sulphate  of  copper,  «*  Neela  toota, "  Hind, 
when  burned  destroy  bugs,  musquitoes  and 
fleas,  using  three  or  f  onr  in  a  day. 

COPPER  tea  pots  or  vases  are  imported 
from  Yarkand. 

COPRA.  Hind.  Guz. 

Kari  Kela  Sams.  I  Kobaratengai         Tam. 

Kobari  tea*kaia       Tkl.  | 

This  is  the  dried  albumen  or  kernel  of  the 
cocoannt.  In  preparing  the  copra  of  commerce, 
the  kernel  of  the  cocoannt  is  taken  ont  when 
fully  ripe,  divided  in  the  middle,  and  dried. 
It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  in 
medicine,  and  is  largely  exported  from  India. 
The  kernel  of  the  cocoannt  has  much  the  taste 
of  a  filberti  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
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carries.  It  is  coDsidercd  as  very  nutritioua. 
The  correct  hindi  word  is  K'hopra.— A»Wt«, 
Faulkner,    Seeman.      See  Cocoaiiut :  Cocoa 

nucifera. 

COPRIS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

COPBOPHAGOUS  BEETLES.  See  Cole- 
optera. 

COPROVIS    VIGNEI.     syn.    of    Ovis 

aries. 

COPSYCHUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insesaores.  Fam.  Merulidse,  and  Sub-fa- 
mily Saxicolinas. 

COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS.  The  Dial 
bird  ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon. 

COPT,   a  race  in  Egypt,  about   150,000 
sonls,  following    Christianity.     Though  more 
or  less  mixed  with  other  races,  they  are  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans,   The  Coptic   language    became  nlmont 
extinct  as  a   living  tongue   in   A.D.    1700. 
They  now  for  the  most  part  speak  Arabic.  It 
was  found,  when  the  hieroglyphic  letters  were 
written  in  English  letters,  that  the   words 
formed  were  in  the  main  Coptic,  with  a  slight 
admixture    from    the     Hebrew   and    other 
tongues  ;  and  that  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
language  of    their  modern   descendants,   as 
modern  English  does  from  that  of  Alfred  the 
Great.     With    this    key,    learned  men,  who 
knew    Coptic,  have  been  able    to    read    the 
hieroglyphics.     They  have  now  an  alphabet, 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  any  person  may 
learn  to  read  the  mysterions  language  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  as  easily  a^i  Greek  or 
Latin.     The  language,  though    in  the  mam 
Semitic,  has  a  considerable  mixture  of  Arian,or 
IndoGermanic  lOots.     The  Turks  call  them, 
in  derision,  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh,  but  their 
uncouth  figure,  their  stupidity  ignorance,  and 
wretchedness,  do  little  credit  to  the  sovereigns 
of  ancient  Egypt.     Of  the  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the   Copts,  some   idea  may   bo 
formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  bishops.  They  were  seventy   in  number 
at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  conquest.     They 
are  now  only  twelve,  and  most  of  these    are 
settled  in  Upper  Egjipt.—Bunsen*9S<rypt,  Gai. 
Rev.  No.  73.  Stptr.  1861,  p.  1 18.     NiebuJir's 
Traveli,  p.  104, 

COPTIS.  Its  warriors,  from  their  for- 
tresses in  the  Thebaid.held  the  wealthy  traders 
and  husbandmen  of  the  delta  iu  subjection  as 
YsaBBla.— Sharpens  Huiory  oj  Egypt.  YoL  i.  p. 
133, 

COPTIS  TEETA.    Wall. 

Mishmee  Teeta  Assam,  j  Hong-lane  Chin. 

The  ♦«  Golden  thread  root"  of  Assam,  is  a 

native  of  the  mountoinous  regions  bordering  on 

upper  Assam,  and  its  root  is  in  high  repute 
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among  the  Mishmee,  Lamas,  and  Aaaamese  : 
quantities  are  sent  down  to  Assam  iu  neat 
little  baskets  with  open  meshes,  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  rattan,  and  me^isuring  3  to  4  inches 
iu  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  1}  in  width  ; 
each  ba9ket  contains  about  an  ounce  of  small 
pieces  of  the  root  from  1  to  3  iucbea  long. 
The  tHste  is  intensely  and  purely  bitter, 
very  lasting,  with  only  a  alight  aroma.  On 
mastication  the  root  tinges  the  saliva  yellow. 
In  North  America,  the  Coptis  trifolia  is  much 
employed  as  a  bitter  tonic  Goptia  teeta  root 
brings  a  very  high  price,  and  isdeenaed  atonic 
remedy  of  the  greatest  value,  It3  influence 
in  restoring  appetite,  and  increasing  the  di- 
gentive  powers,  are  very  remarkable.  It  did 
not  seem  to  exercise  any  febrifuge  virtue,  but 
under  its  influence  several  patients  recover- 
ed from  acute  diseases  manifestly,  and  very 
rapidly  improved  in  strength.  The  dose  was 
5  to  10  grs.  of  the  powder,  or  an  ounce  of  tlte 
infusion  thrice  only.  Latterly,  medical  offi- 
cers have  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  quinine, 
both  in  remittent  fever  and  in  common  agues. 
The  tincture  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and  its  fla- 
vour and  colour  are  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  tincture  of  Colombo. — Htng.  Fhar. 
p.  422.  0'  Shaughnusy,  pn/^et  162,  163. 
COQUE  Dlfi    LEVANT.    Fa.     Cuoculns 

iudicu9« 

COQUILLA  NUTS  are  produced  in  South 
America,  iu  the  Braails,  by  Attalea  funifera. 
according  to  Martins,  or  the  Cooos  lapidea  of 
Gartner  ;  the  latter  tikle  is  highly  descriptive. 
The  plant  might  advantageously  be  introduced 
into  Southern  Asia.  The  Coquilla  unt  shell  is 
nearly  solid  :  with  two  separate  cavities,  each 
containing  a  hard,  flattened,  greasy  kernel, 
generally  of  a  disagreeable  flavour  :  the  cells 
occasionally  enclose  a  grub  or  chrysalis,  whick 
consumes  the  fruit.  The  passages  leading 
into  the  chambers  are  lined  with  filaments  or 
bristles,  and  this  end  of  the  shell  terminates 
exteriorly  in  a  covering  of  these  briatles,  whicii 
conceal  the  passages  :  this  end  ia  consequent- 
ly almost  useless,  but  the  opposite  ia  entire- 
ly solid  and  ternuuates  in  the  pointed  attach- 
ment of  the  stalk.  Sometimes  the  shell  ciiiH 
tains  three  kernels,  less  frequently  butoii» 
only,  and  a  ooquillanut  has  been  seen  en  tire!  j 
solid.  The  substance  of  the  ahell  is  bnttlfr 
hard,  close,  and  of  a  hazel  brown,  sometime 
I  marked  and  dotted,  but  generally  uniform. 
Under  the  action  of  sharp  turning  toobit 
is  very  agreeable  to  turn,  more  so  tlian  the 
cocoa-nut  shell  ;  it  may  be  eccentric  turned, 
cut  into  excellent  screws,  and  it  admits  of 
an  admirable  polisli  and  of  being  lackered. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  material 
and  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  sroaJl 
ornamental  works  both  turned  and  filed.  See- 
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man  remarks  that  ooquilla  nuts  being  excea- 1  called   m    the  Qospels,  a  gift  See  Kurban  • 
uvely  hard,  beAutifully   mottled   with  dark  ;  Sacrifice.  ' 

»id  light  brown,  capable  of  taking  a  very 


)igh  polish,  they  are  oxtensi^ely  used  for 
iumery  work  especially  in  making  the  handles 
»f  bell-pulls,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of  walking 
fticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles.  In  ad- 
lition  to  the  nuts,  a  coarse  black  fibre  is  ob- 
niued  from  the  dilated  base  of  the  petioles, 
t  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and  partly 
ised  for  consumption,  partly  exported  to 
iliirope,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several  feet 
n  leugtbi  and  sold  in  London  under  this 
lame  at  about  £14  the  ton.  It  ismanu- 
actured  into  cordage  in  its  native  coun- 
ries,  and  as  it  is  light,  cables  mide  of  it 
o  not  sink  in  the  water.  In  1850  about 
*50,000  nuts  were  imported  into  England 
nd  sold  at  30-40s.  the  lOOO.^Seeman. 
laiftapjd,     Pooi/t  Stat  of  Com,  p.  98. 

CORA.  Hind,  also  Kora.  New,  raw,  fresh, 
ence  the  Hindee,  the  Ghiiek,  and  the  Greek 
[oree,  a  virgin  ("  Pop.  Poetry  of  Persia,"  p. 
^2)'— Elliot, 

CORA-CORA.  See  Java. 

CORACIASBEN6ALENSIS.  The  Indian 


CORBEILLES.  Fr.  Basket. 

COKBYN,  Dr.  Frederick,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengal  army,  editor  of  the  Indian  Re- 
view, Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Calcutta,  1838—1844.  Author  of  the  science 
of  national  defence  with  reference  to  India. 
Calcutta,  1844.  Treatment  of  Cholera. 

CORACLE.  The  ferries  of  rivers  in  India 
and  the  S.  of  Asia  are  crossed  in  various  ways, 
but  on  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the  upper  Indus 
and  its  affluents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand 
years  still  continues.  Xenophon's  ten  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and 
three  slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the 
represeiicatiou  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode,  which  stlfl  con- 
tinues on  the  rivers  named.  Canoes  are  of  com- 
mon use  on  the  ferries  ;  two  pieces  of  the 
bole  of  a  palmyra  tree,  scooped  out  and  block- 
ed with  clay  at  the  end,  and  fastened  to- 
gether, are  used  in  the  drears.  The  wicker 
and  leather  coracle  traverses  most  of  the  rivers 
in  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  ferrymen  on 
the  Kistnah  river  in  the  peninsula,  aretheEoli 
race,   stalwart  men.     The  Kili-Katr  or  Mad- 


holler  and  the  *  King  Crow'  habitually  perch  ( dak  pore  race  are  also  Kablgira  or  ferrvmen 
n  the  telegraph  wires  to  watch  for  their  insect  See  Boat. 

rey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily  painted  ■  CORACOPSIS.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
iiigs  to  advantage,  as  he  wbisks  and  flutters  order  Scansores  or  Climbers,  and  Sub-family 
bout,  regardless  of  the  fiercest  sun.   Coracias  psittacinse. 


engalensis  of  all  India  meets,  in  the  Punjabt 
c,    the   European   C.   garrula  ;  *  in    Assam, 


CORAH,  also  written  Cora,  the  mercantile 
name  of  plain  silk  cloth  nndyed.     Bandanna 


Eng.  Port.  Spak. 

A  R.    Corallium 


ylhet,  Tippera,  and  more    rarely  m  Lower  |  j^  the  same  article  dyed.  This  word  is  derived 
engal,  it  coexists  with  the  C. affinis,  speci-jfro^  bandhna,  to  tie,  because  in  dyeing  the 
lena  of  which  from  the   Burmese   countries  I  materials,  the    portions  to  be  left   white  are 
e  ever    true  to    their  proper  coloration,  as  tied  into  knots.  See  Cora, 
lose  of  C.  bengalensls  are  from  Upper  and       poRAT 
.  India  ;  but  there  may  be  seen  every  c«in-   ^  ^vJKAU 
ivable    gradation  or    transition    from  one ' Xyave-khct 
pe  of  colouring  to  the  other,   in  examples  .  GuIH 
om  the  territories  where  the  two  races  meet.  KowHlen 
Coraciai  garrula,  the  *  Roller'  of  Europe, 
frica,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindb, 
id  the  Punjab,  is  migratory  in  Europe,  and 
re  in  Britain.     According  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
ilebes  has  the  Carpophaga  Inotuosa,  a  fine 
earn  coloured  pigeon,  also  the  Coracias  Tern- 
[nckii.   Phflsnicophaus  callirbyncus  is  one  of 
e  finest  known  cuckows.  Its  biUisof  a  brilli* 
yelloW)  red,  and  black.     Ornithoptera 


BUKM. 
Dt'K. 

Dot. 

Fr. 

Okr. 

Hind. 


Pualain 

Karang 

KoraUii 

Birbftt 

Vidruxna 

Prabala 

Bubal  o 

Pavalam 

Pagadam 


Lat. 
Malay. 

RVB. 

Sans. 


SlHOH. 

Tam. 
Til. 


nus,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
e  butterflies,  is  found  in  Celebes. — WaUace^ 
284. 


Corail 
Koralleo 
Marjan       Qvz, 

Malay.    Pxrs. 
Munga  „ 

Kamatii  HcB. 

Corala  It. 

Coral,  as  seen  in  the  market,  ia  the  calcare- 
ous shell  of  an  insect,  whose  flesh  has  been  re- 
moved. It  ia  merely  carbonate  of  lime  secret- 
ed by  species  of  polypi^  its  particles  cement- 
ed together  by  a  gelatinoua  secretion  from 
these  animals.     Ovid  thought  it  was  soft  and 


^  *  .      ,       -  , .  .       #    s      pliable  in  the  sea,  and  only  became  hard  when 

CORACIDiE.  A  family   of  birds    of  the  exposed  to  the  air.    Marsili,  an  Italian  na- 
ler  InsesBorea,  consistmg  of  2  gen.  6  s^,  vi«  turaliat.  thought  coral  to  be  a  marine  pi 


racias  pileata ;    garrula,    Indica,    affinis  : 
irystomus  orientalis,  and  Paciflcus. 

CORBAN.  Ar*  Hind.  Fmsi  the  sacrifice, '  name  zoophytes,  or   plant  nnimaU 
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plant, 
and  the  polype  animal  its  flower,  and  Dr. 
Parsons  entertained  similar  views ;  hence  their 
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polypi  that  make  coral  are  cbiefly  Anti- 
pathes  glaberrima,  Madrepora  corynibosa ; 
M.  pocillifera;  Gorgonia  tubetcalata,  two 
species  of  Astrea,  Leiopatbes  glaberrima  and 
L.  Laraarckii.  When  still  alive  iu  the  sea,  the 
rough  surface  ie  seen  dotted  with  red  spots, 
which  are  the  polypi  or  coral  insects,  and 
a  minute  examination  detects  thoasanda  of 
them,  each  inhabiting  permanently  a  little 
cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polypi  or 
coral  insects  have  a  little  parasol  whaped 
cover  for  the  head  ;  the  arms  are  furnished 
with  eight  claws,  are  long  compared  with 
the  body,  and  are  generally  seen  expended 
as  if  searching  for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
coral  resemble  gigantic  plants  with  flowers  and 
leaven.  Some  grow  like  a  tree  with  leafless 
branches,  and  others  spread  out  fan-like,  into 
broad  flat  surfaces.  The  walls  formed  by 
polypi  are  always  perpendicular.  The  brain 
coral  is  called  Meandrina. 

Coral  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  and  A'abian  Gulfs,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  Japan, &c.  It 
is  brought  to  China  from  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  native 
vessels,  and  is  there  wrought  into  ornv 
ments  and  official  knobs  or  buttons.  It  sells 
from  40  to  60  dollarn  per  pecul  acoording  to  the 
color,  density,  and  size  of  the  fragments.  In 
former  years,  considerable  quantities  were 
imported  in  E-  I.  Company's  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean,  via  England,  but  none 
for  years  past  It  is  imported  to  some 
extent  into  India,  where  the  black  coloured 
is  most  SMteemed,  next  the  red  coral,  Coral- 
Hum  rubrum  of  Lamarck.  In  Britain  the 
pale  pink  corals  are  most  prized.  Liverpool 
received  from  Italy  120  lbs.  in  1852,  and 
146  lbs.  in  1864, 

Several  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  are  very 
partial  to  ornaments  made  of  coral  and 
amber.  Tavernier  tells  us  that  in  his  time, 
the  Japanese  were  very  partial  to  coral,  and  be 
concludes  his  discourse  on  coral  by  telling  us 
that  ''  the  meaner  sort  of  people  use  it  for 
bracelets  and  necklaces  all  over  Asia,  especi- 
ally toward  the  northern  territories  of  the 
great  Mogul,  and  all  along  the  mountains  as 
you  goto  the  kingdom  of  Asen  and  Bootan." 
In  Europe,  coral  was  believed  to  be  a  fsreat 
antidote  to  the  evil- eye,  and  to  ward  off  all 
dangers  and  injuries  by  sea  and  land.  At 
the  Mauritius,  Honolulu,  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  coral  rock  is  used  as  a  building 
material,  and  in  the  Archipelago  is  burned  into 
linie. — McOuUoeh's  Diuianary  of  Commerce. 
Ainslie  Materia  Indica,  Faulkner.  C.  W. 
King's  Precioue  Stones^  Gems  and  Precious 
Metals.  Lond^  1865.  Belcher  Voyages  of  the 
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Samarang.  TavemietU  Travels, p.  15\'\SI, 
CORAL  ISLANDS.  Darwin  describes  them 
as  of  three  forms  ;  the  Atoll,  or  Fairy  ring  of 
the  Ocean,  with  a  lagooa  in  the  centre; 
barrier-reefs  stretching  along  a  vast  extsot 
of  coast)  and  coral  reefs  which,  are  roerelj 
fringes  of  coral  along  the  margin  of  a  shore. 
Von  Buch  is  of  opinion  that  the  coral  ring  of 
the  atoll  is  merely  the  edge  of  a  subraarioe 
volcano,  on  which  the  coral  insects  have  built 
An  atoll  differs  from  an  encircling  barrier  reef 
only  in  the  absence  of  land  within  its  central 
expanse  ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  from  i 
fringing  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  grea- 
ter distance  from  the  land  with  refereuoe  to 
the  probable  inclinntiou  of  its  snbmariDe 
foundation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  deep 
water  lagoou-like  space  or  moat  within  the 
reef.  Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  great 
circular  chain  enclosing  a  deep  basin,  bat 
opening  by  one  or  more  deep  breaches  into 
the  sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 
island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs,  or  form  the  imnM- 
diate  edging  or  border  of  an  island  or  conti- 
nent. Atolls  oocur  in  the  Pacific  in  the 
Chinese  seas,  amongatthe  Marianne  and  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  Maldives  and  Laccadives,  and 
there  are,  also,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
atolls  of  the  Sunda  groupi  and  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  are  many  of  the  coral  islands. 

The  researches  of  Darwin  have  shewn  us 
that  the  coral  polype  does  not  build  from  the 
fathomless  depths  of  sea  which  immediately 
surround  these  reefs  and  islands.     He  seems 
to  imply  indeed  that  the  coral  animals  canaot 
exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  thirty   fathoma, 
but,    whatever    may    be  the  case  in  tropical 
seas,  living  corals  exist  and  build   compound 
polypidoma  at  far  greater  depths  in   the  nor- 
thern latitudes.     Darwin  maintains  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  Pacific  is    slowly  sinkisg, 
that  all  the  reefs  and  islands  are  the  summit 
of  former  mountains,  that  all  the  coral  strac- 
tures  were  originally  attached  to  tlie    land  at 
a  shallow  depth,  and  that  to  whatever  depth 
below  they  now  extend,  it  is  only-  in  a  deed 
condition,  and  has  been  effected  by  the  sab- 
sidence  of  the   supporting  land  carrying  the 
coral  with  it,  while  the  successive  generatioos 
of  the  living  polypi,  ever  working  npwards 
on  the  old  dead  foundation,  have  maintained 
a  living  coral  structure  near  the  surface,  sad 
that  nearly    in    the  same  ontliney  and  from 
the  original  foundation. 

In  coasting  along  a  tropical  reef*  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  water  permits 
to  be  distinctly  seen  the  coral  shrobe 
and  groves  which  rise  from  the  blae 
transparent  depths.  They  take  various  forms, 
aome  massive  with  meandering  channeis  over 
the  rounded  surface  ;  some  forming  lumef- 
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comb  blocks  formed   by  the  union  of  thin 
p)ates  at  various  angles,  many  growing  like 
trees  or  shrubs   with   leafless  branches,  more 
or  Jess  ramified,  and  with  the  twigs  more  or 
let's  Hlender  and  pointed,  or  thick  and  rounded. 
Under  water,  the  whole    surface  is    covered 
with  a   layer    of  jelly-like    flesh,    of    many 
brilliant  colours,    formed    by  the    crowding 
together  of    the  myriad  tiny  polypi,  which 
protrude  their  slender  tentacles  and  expanding 
disks  from  the  individual  cells.     Even  when 
severed,  the   branches  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, .so  long  as  they  rt^tain  the    faint   purple 
halo  that  plays  around    their   ivory  tips,  but 
which  soon  vauiHhes.     A  rude  touch   beneath 
the  water  will  cause  the  lovely  tints — brilliant 
crimson,  orange,  and  emerald  polypi, — to  disap- 
pear, b'lt  they  soon  protrude  again,  and  expand 
in  their  original    loveliness.     The   dimensions 
attained  by  the  labours  of  the  minute  workmen, 
is  the  most  astonishing  part  of   the  spectacle. 
^'  Some  individual    specimens   of    porites^  in 
the  rock  of  the  inner  reef  of  Tonga  tabu,  are 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Astreas  and 
Meandrinas,  both    there   and    in   the   Fejee 
islands,  measure  twelve  or  fifteen  fe»t.     The 
pUtform     resembles  a   Cychipean   pavement, 
except  that   the  cementing  material    between 
the  huge  masses  is  m(»re  (>aUd  than  any  work 
of  art  could  be.    (Gosses*  Natural  History,  p, 
92.  Darwin^i  NaturalUC$  Voyage^  Ch.  XX.) 

Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recedes  from 
the  shore,  and  forms  wide  channels  or  inland 
^eas,  where  ships  find  ample  room  and  depth 
)f  water,  exposed,  however,  to  the  danger  of 
It  i  J  den  reefs.  The  reef  on  the  north-CHSt 
3oa8t  of  New  Holland  and  New  Caledonia  ex- 
pends four  hundred  miles,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 
uid  having  as  many  fathoms  of  depth  in  the 
channel.  West  of  the  large  Fejee  Islands,  the 
:})annel  is  in  some  parts  twenty-five  miles 
vide,  and  twelve  to  forty  fathoms  in  depth. 
I'he  sloop-of-war  Peacock  sailed  along  the 
vest  coast  of  both  Viti  Lebu,  and  Vanna  Lebu, 
vithin  the  inner  reefs,  a  distance  exceeding  two 
Lundred  miles.  '*  A  barrier  reef,  inclosing  a 
agoon,  i8  the  general  formation  of  the  ooral 
siands,  though  there  are  some  of  small  size  in 
vhich  the  lagoon  is  wanting.  These  are  found 
n  all  etagea  of  development :  in  some  the  reef 
s  narrow  and  broken*  forming  a  succession  of 
tarrow  islets  with  openings  into  the  lagoon  ; 
1  others  there  only  remains  a  depression  of 
urf:ice  in  the  centre,  to  indicate  where  the 
igoon  originally  was.  The  most  beautiful 
re  those  where  the  lagoon  is  completely  in- 
ioscd,  and  rests  within  a  quiet  lake.  Ma- 
ikiy  one  of  the  Kingsmill  group,  is  one 
f  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the 
acific.     The  line  of  vegetation  is  unbroken, 
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andi  seen  from  the  mast-head,  it  lies  like  a 
garland  thrown  upon  the  waters.  It  is  in  tlie 
south  Pacific  Ocean  that  coral  reefs  and  coral 
islands  «ire  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
largest  known  coral  reef  is  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  that  runs  for  1000  miles  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Australia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  of  from  20  to  60  miles.  The  Barrier 
Beef  of  New  Caledonia  is  40  miles  long. 
The  Maldive  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  470  miles  long  and  averaging  50 
miles  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
number  of  cora)  islands  and  islets»  the 
!  largest  of  which  is  88  miles  in  length  by 
'  about  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  Chagos  group 
of  islands,  many  of  which  are  submerged,  ex- 
tends over  an  area  of  170  miles  long  by  80 
miles  broad.  Coral  reef  is  the  popular  name 
given  to  all  kinds  ofcoral  buildings,  but  natural- 
ists classify  them  into  (a)  lagoon  islands,  or 
atolls ;  (b)  barrier  or  encircling  reefs ;  and  (c) 
fringing  or  shore  reefs.  The  Ugoon  islands  or 
atolls  have  met  with  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  not  from  their  size  or  importance, 
but  on  account  of  their  surprising  beauty. 
Darwin  beautifully  describes  the  atoll,  as 
'*  a  vast  ring  of  snow-white  coral,  often  many 
miles  in  diameter,  holding  within  it  a  low 
verdant  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
calm,  still  expanse  of  water,  a  kind  of  lagoon, 
which,  from  reflection,  is  uf  a  bright  but  pale 
green  colour.  In  this  lagoon  one  sees,  here 
and  there,  a  firm  spot  of  land,  just  a  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
which  there  grows  luxuriantly,  the  palm  and 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  while  on  the  outside  of 
the  ring,  the  great  and  foamy  billows  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  lash,  with  unremitting  fury, 
the  dazzlingly  white  shores  of  the  coral  island. 
Barrier  reefi  encircle  groups  of  small 
mountainous  islands,  and  are  often  of  im- 
mense extent  Sometimes  the  reef  is  visibly 
connected  with  the  land  that  it  surrounds, 
but  more  generally  a  long  line  of  foaming  and 
dashing  breakers  marks  the  separation  be- 
tween the  open  sea  and  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  channel  beyond.  Fringing  rse fa  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  only  differ  from 
the  barrier  reefs  in  having  no  separating  chan- 
nel between  them  and  the  shore.  The 
Maldives.  Chagos,  and  Laccadives  are  all  of 
madreporic  origin.  The  eastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralisv  between  9^  and  2S*  S.  L.,  has  a  coral 
reef  or  barrier.  The  Great  Barrier,  an  archi- 
pelago of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  is  remarkable.  A  similar 
group  of  islands  is  found  between  the  Straits 
of  Macassar  and  Bali.  Marginal  reefs  extend 
from  the  island  of  Timor,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  np  to  the  Nicobars.  The 
gaudiest  fish  live  among  the  coral  reefs  ;  the 
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species  o!  the  Chetodon,  the  Balistinffi,  and 
Glyphosodon.  A  Pomaoentriia  is  of  the 
riche&t  azare  blue ;  the  GlyphitodrfdoDy  and 
TheropoD  are  striped  and  banded. — Louis 
Figuier  Ocean  World,  London  1868.  The 
Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs  ;  6y 
C7.  Darwin,  p.  146.  MacgUlvray  Voyage,  Vol, 
I.  p  73.  Maury's  Physical  Geography^  p.  80. 
Oosse  Natural  History,  pp,  90-94.  Uartwig, 
Jansen.  Gollingwood,  See  Coral.  Polype. 

CORALLINACE^.  A  family  of  marine 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Algas.  Accord- 
ing to  Harvey's  definition  it  includes  the  Co- 
rallinso  and  8pongite»  of  Kutzing,  and  the 
CoraliinidsB  and  Nulliporidee  of  Dr.  John- 
ston.— Eng»  Cyc.,page  143. 

COBALLI^^iE.    See  Corallinaceso. 

CORALLINE  CRAB.  See  Cancer. 
Crustacese. 

GORALLINID^.    See  Corallinaceo). 

CORALLIUM.  Lat.     CoraL 

CORAL  PLANT.  Eko.  Jatropha  multifida. 

CORAL  TREE.  Erythrina  Indica.  The 
Erythrina  is  a  genus  of  tropical  trees,  with 
clusters  of  very  large  long  flowers,  which 
are  usually  of  the  brightest-red,  whence  their 
name  of  Coral-Trees.  Moore,  when  describing 
the  Indian  islands,  notices  the 

"  Gay,  Bparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 

The  crimson  flowers  of  the  Coral-tree, 

In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea." 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by 
stiff  prickles.  Voigt  notices  1 1  species  of  them 
known  in  India,  of  which  are  E.  arborescens 
of  Nepaul,  E.  ovalifolia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indica 
of  India  generally,  E.  etriota  and  £.  suberosa 
of  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  E.  sublobata 
of  the  peninsula. —  Voigt.  237. 

CORALU.    Trl.   Millet. 

CORA  W A.  A  migratory  race  in  the  pen- 
insula of  India,  engaged  in  mat  making, 
basket  making.  There  are  several  sections, 
the  Tiling  Corawa  and  Koonchi  Corawa.  &c. 
An  ancient  writer  on  Cochin  speaks  of  its 
lower  ranks  consisting  of :  1st,  the  Cannianol, 
who  are  astrologers ;  2nd,  the  Corwaa,  or  ezor- 
cisers  of  evil  spirits ;  3rd,  the  Cnoa  Corwaa, 
snake  charmers  and  diviners  ;  and  4th,  the 
Foenen  Poeloon,  who  accompany  them  with 
tambourines  or  small  drums.  These  four 
castes  are  in  some  measure  distinct,  but  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  strict  separation 
from  other  castes,  in  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  by  exorcism,  jugglery, 
snake  charming,  &c.^  like  the  heathens  in  Eu- 
rope: and  in  their  independence,  for  they 
manage  their  own  law  suits,  punish  theu- 
owu  criminals,  and  are  subject  to  no  prince 
or  rajah.    Another  caste  are  the  Mocquaa, 


ing,  many  of  whom  have  become  Bomi«k 
Christians.  See  India ;  Korawa. 

CORTATE,  Tom,  described  by  FeDDaat 
as  a  most  sin^ular  traveller  of  Britain.  After 
publishing,  in  1611,  his  most  laughable 
travels,  styled  Coryate*s  Craditiee,  prefaced 
by  above  forty  copies  of  verses,  by  the  wag- 
gish wits  of  the  time  (amongst  which  u  one 
in  the  ancient  British  language)  he  set  out 
on  his  greater  travels  and  seems  to  ha?e 
been  buried  at  the  port  of  Swally  near  Sunu. 
— Pennant's  Hindoostan,  Vol.  /.,  p.  73. 

CORCHO.  Sp.  Cork. 

COUCHOHUa  A  genus  of  planU  belonging 
to  the  order  Tiliace»  or  Liu'ien  'I  nbe ;  se?eral 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  Iiidia^  viz. 


C.  olitorius. 
C.  prostratus. 
C.  trilocularis. 


C.  acutaugulus. 

C.  capsuiaris. 

C.  fascicularis, 

C.  humilis. 

CORCHORUS    ACUTANGULUS,    IF. 
and  A. 
C.  fuaoas,  i?ox6.  ii.  512     |  Tita-pat  Bkitc.. 

This  annual  grows  in  Bengal  and  both  {nn- 
insulas.  Its  flowera  are  small,  yellow,  spring- 
ing, up  about  liaiigoon  in  the  niiuy  season, 
and  mostly  found  growing  along  with  UrmHy 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  affords  a 
strong  fine  grey  fibre. — McCltUand  ;   Voigi. 

CORCHORUS  CAPSULARiS,  Linn. 

Ghioalita-pat       Bkng.  |  Heart-leaved  ourchonu£>Q 

Caltivated  in  India  and  China  as  a  fihroas 
plant.  like  0.  olitorius,  Roxb.  ii.  681. — Voi^ 
See  Jute.  Dhunchee. 

CORCHORUS  DECEM-ANGLUARIS. 
Roxfi.  sjn.  of  Corchorus  olitorius,  Linn, 

CORCHORUS  FASCICULARIS.  Boir 
ii.  582. 
Jangli-pat  Bbnq.  |  Bil  nalita  Bexo. 

Grows  in  Hindustan,  Bengal  and  the  Pen- 
insula.'—  Voigt . 

CORCHORUS  OLITORIUS,  Likn. 

C.  decemangiiUris,  Soxb^ 

Bri8tly.]eaved  Corcho- 

ru8  £sG. 

Siugin  janaaeha      Hnrik 
Rami  tajoa  Maut. 

Putta  SjLKi. 

Parinta  TkIt 

Jew's  mallow  Emg.  j  Perintakurm 

An  annual  plant  oommon  in  Bengal.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  green  (Pat,  Beng.),  tbe 
reddish,  (Bun-pat,  Beng.);  both  are  used  for 
their  fibres,  which  are  called  jute  and  pat,tiK 
Jute  of  commerce.  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  (tat) 
is  woven  from  the  jute,  and  afiRirds  the  mater- 
ials of  the  well  known  gunny  bags.  An  iufasioD 
of  the  leaf  is  much  employed  as  a  fever  diink 
among  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Prorince?. 
Grows  wild  about  Rangoon  during  the  ndny 
season,  and  probably  also  in  other  distiicU> 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  Ur^a  does.    It 


Gkmia 

Amboik. 

Pat 

Be  NO. 

Bhunghi-pat 

99 

Ban- pat :  kooshta     „ 

Phetwun 

BUBM. 

Oimoa 

Chin. 

vho  inhabit  the  seashores  aod  subsist  by  fish-  mightbe  cultiTttted  to  any  extent  Tbo  ions 
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ouw-werk. 

Dot. 

lanocuvreB. 

Fb. 

auwerk, 

Gkk. 

udab, 

Gnz. 

Aflsi, 

Hind. 

atolame, 

It. 

8p. 


Tam. 
Tki,. 


f  this  plant  are  used  in  Egypt  as  a  pot-herb, 
nd  under  the  name  of  Nurcha  or  Sag  greens, 
hey  are  in  common  use  amongst  the  natives 
f  India,  Both  G.  capsuiaris  and  C.  olitori- 
H  afford  the  well-known  Jute  of  commerce, 
'hey  are  largely  cultivated,  and  both  in  the  raw 
iid  manufactured  form  jute  is  exported  from 
ndia.  The  plaut  is  to  be  found  every  where 
nder  cultivation.  Every  farmer  requires  rope 
nd  twine,and  so  grows  a  little  jute.   The  fibre 

I  extracted  as  in  the  case  of  the  'sunn'  hemp. 

II  the  bazaar  jute  sells  at  10  lbs.  per  shilling, 
nd  the  rope  at  from  5  to  7  lbs.  weight  for  do. 
-Koxb.  ii.  582,  VoigL  Jafrey,  Royle,  AfcGiel- 
tnd^  O^Shaughnessy,  p,  229.    See  Jute. 

CORCHORUS  TRILOCULARIS,  Linn. 
[rows  in  Peninsula,  Bengal,  Burmah. 
CORDAGE.    Eng.    Fr, 

Tali;  KaUt;  Mly. 

Utah 

Cordaje 

Jarcia, 

Kair. 

Daramut 
Cordage  is  the  commercial  term  for  cord  or 
»pe  of  every  kind.  Cordage  of  excellent 
aality  is  manufactured  in  India,  and  the 
rincipal  of  the  fibrous  plants  of  Southern 
sia  are  as  under : 

belmoBchus  esciilentua,  ...    Vendee  fibre. 
belmoBchus  ficuloeus,     ... 

butiiou  iDdicum, Toottee. 

butiloa  pitlyaodrum,  

buiilon  tninentosuni,  

cacia  nrabica,      

cacia  leucophloea, 

Sschyoomene   caunabina.. 

t^ave  americaoa, Pita  fibre  or  great  Aloe 

|;ave  vivipara,    Kathalay. 

ilantua  malabaricus, Porf>omarain. — Inuer 

bark.  Not  much  used, 
loe  indica,or  A.  vulgaris.     Kuttally  nar. 

Ine  perfoiiata,  Aloe  fibre. 

D  anassa  saliva Pioe  apple  fibre. 

tidropogon  schcsnaDthua,    Camacby  pillo. 
ndropogon  involutuni.  .. 

utiaris  aacddora, Areogee. 

ruQdo  donax. 

atibinia  rac^mosa Malfhun. 

tuhinia  diphylla,  

lubinia  Vahlii,   Vnpy  tree  bark. 

luhinia  tomentoaa, Vellay  Atee  nar. 

:^nonia  coronaria. 

>ehineriA ;  several  species. 

>ra88U8  flabelliformis,...    Palmyra  fibre. 

itea  frondosa, 

.Uicarpa  lanata, Tbondy  nar.—Inner 

bark  not  much  used. 

lotropis  gigantea^  Ak,  Mudar,  Yercum . 

.iotropis  prooera. 

onabis  saliva^ Hemp. 

rex  indica. 

amoerops  ritchiana Hump  palm. 

rdia  obliqua,  Pothoovoroosen    nar. 

otalaria  bnrhia. 

otalaria  juncasy Suno,  wuckoo  nar. 

Oanamboo. 

otalaria  tenuifolla, 

cos  nucifera,  Coir. 

rchorus  olitorios,  ......    Jute« 

rchoms  capsuiaris,  ..«      ,, 
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Cypenis  textilis,  Hat-grass,  or  Coaray. 

Decaschistia  crotonifolia, 
Desmodium  argenteum 
„  tiIiic(oliam. 

Dromia  extensa,    Ootrum  ka  bel. 

Kriochloeoa  Catidollii    . . 

Eriodendron    anfractuo- 

sum  .. 


Eriophorura  comosum.. 
Erythrina  indica... 
Ficns  religiosa... 
Ficns  racemosa  .r 
Fie  us  Indica... 

Ficus  oppositifolia  ..     . 
Ficns  Mysorensis... 


Bast. 


Arasa  nar. 
Atti  nar. 

Aulamaram  nar,  Aalleu 
nar. — Not  much  used. 
Bodda  nar.  | 
Kul-aallun    nar. — Not 
much  used. 


Ficus  Roxburghii 

„     venosa 
Fourcro^a  gigantea 
Qirardinia  Loschena*iltt< 

ana...  .., 

Gossypinm  indicum 
QoBsypium  acuminatum.    Braxil  Ck>ttun. 
Qossypiumbarbadeuse  ... 
peruvianum 


Seemay  Kathalay. 

Neilgherry  nettle. 
Indian  Cotton. 


»» 


Bast. 

Oonoo:  Moderitte  strength 
Polychay  fibre. 

Hoselle  fibre. 
Wild  ambara. 
Shoe  plant  fibre 


„    religiosum 
6  rewia  asiatica . . 
Grewia  oppositifolia 

Grewia  tiliaifoiia 

Grewia  rotnndifolia 
Ouaznma  tomentosa     ... 
Hibiscus  cauuabinus    ... 
Hibiscus  macrophyllus  ... 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa       ••• 
Hibiscus  veaicarius 
Hibiscus  rosachinenais.. 

Hibiscus  vitifolia 

Hibiscus  lampas 

Hibiscus  macrophylla  ^... 

Isora  corylifulia Valumbrikai,  Ey  wen  nar. 

This  ia  the  most  valuable  fibre  in  Trsvancore. 
The  plant  grows  abundantly  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  It  ia  from  the  stem  of  this  shrub  that 
natives  produce  fibre. 

Ltnum  nsitatissiraum  ...    Flax. 

Marsdenia  Roylii... 

Mimosa  intaia... 

Missiessya  hypoleaca 

Musa  paradisiaca... 

Mnsatex  tilts... 

Ortbanthera  viminea 

Pandanus  odoratissimus.    Fragrant  Screw  Pine 

Paritium  macrophyllum. 
PariUum  tiliaceum 
Philadelphns,  ap. 

Phoenix  acaulis  .. 

„    dactylifera 

„     sylvestris 

Rhaphis...  ••• 

Saocharum  offictnaram... 

Saccharum  spontanenm 

Saocharum  ssra 

Sanseviera  leylanica  .. 
Salmalia  malabarica  .., 
Sesbsnia  cannabina 

Sida  popalifolia 

StryohnOB  potatomm  ... 
Smilsjc  ovalifolia 


Eenjy  nar. 

Plantain   fibre. 
Manilla  hemp. 


Sterculia  guttata... 
Steroulia  omata. . 
Sterculia  ramosa..« 
.Sterculia  villoea.. 


Sara. 

Moorghee,  or  Marool. 
Elavam  parooty. 

Used  for  cordage,  fte. 
Katha  vennar. 
Kriukoddy     nar.  ~  Used 
for  tying  bundles,  ftc. 
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C0RDI4. 


CORDIA  HACLSODII. 


Terminalla  alata M  ooroothen  nar.  —  Bark 

very  atroDg,  and  lasta    many   years :  uied  for 
dragging  timber,  cordage,  &c.    Common  in  the 

forestii' 
Terminalia  belerica      ...     Umbiirothee  nar 
Tylopbora  asthmatica  ...     Koorifija. 
Typba  angustit'oliA 
Vernon ia  antbelmintica.    Caat  leeragum. 

Ulmis  cainpesria 

lyt-tica  beterophylla 

Wikstrsomia  aalicifulia... 

Yucca  gloriosa...  ••     Pita  or  Adam  a  Needle 

Yucca  aluefulia... 

In  many  parts  of  India,  cordage  is  made  of 
coir«   from  the  outside   of  the  shell    of    the 


Cordia  latlfolia  andCordia  tometitosa  are  con- 
fined to  the  southern  parts.  In  the  Dehra 
and  Kheree  jungles,  Cordia  latora  is  found. 
Ham,  Bach,  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  OirdiA 
myxa  with  a  new  species  C.  incana« — RoyU, 
Voigt.  441.  W,  /c,  M,  E.  J,  Rep,  Royle  III. 
Him.  BoL  p,  306. 
i      CORDIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Roxb. 

I  Cordia  reticulata,  Hoxh. 


Narrow-leaved  Sepin- 

t^in  Eno. 

Ound  Hind. 

Gundni  ,, 


Liyar 
Nariwalli 
Cbinna  botoka 
Nukkeni 


SlKD. 


f  .,         J   «        ^1     I      This  tree  grows  in  Hurdwar,  Guzerat  and 

^ocoa-nut ;  ropes  are  freqaently  mad.  from   he  l  ^^^  pekha..,  i»  from  3)  to  40  feet  high,  the 
bark  of  three  dilTerent  trees  bel..iig...g  t<,  the   ^^j  .^  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

cenera  hibiscus,  paritium  and  stercuha,  viz.        ,  .  '       j  ■      u  u  -u-  x^t  • 

(ceucii*   uxuiQv    9  r  ,  poles,  posts,  sud  in   house    building.     It  is 

Paritium   macrophylhim   and    P.  tiliaceum  :    *^       '        i      ..     -n  •     1.1.      /x  u  * 

,.! .  1.   It        c?*        V       --.i.  *        J    common  about  villages  in  the    Circars,    but 

Hibiscus  macropbylIu8,  Stercnlia  etrttnta  and  ^ 


s 


Sterculia  ornata.     Of  jute  fibre  and  jute  rope 


never  seen  in  the  jungles.     Fruit  the  size  t«f 
a  large  pea,  round  and  smooth,  the  pulp  yel- 


alone,  the  qnautrties^xported  from  India  were   i,,^,  ;„d%e*la.i«ou8,  edible  bu't  taatiles^  ,be 


as  under  : 


1850—  1... 

1851—  2  .. 

1852—  3... 

1853—  4... 

1854—  5... 

1855—  6... 

1856—  7... 

1857—  8... 

1858—  9... 
1859—60... 
1860—  1... 


rn 


Tons.  I  Value. 


65,228,016  29,120  196.936 
59,949,120  26,763,  180,976 


57,064,784  25,475  161.769 
78,351,392  34.978  229,241 
98,864,080i  44,135,  329,076 


75,463,472;  33,689 
88,347,616,  39,441 


84,254.512  38,060 
122,325,280  53,716 


275,057 
803,292 

290,018 
409,371 


In  11  years,  the  amount  exported  doubled, 
and  the  value  more  than  doubled. — Seiec*  Re- 
cords Government  0/  India  Foreign    Dept.  No, 

IX.  p.  25.  McGuUocKs   Commercial  Diction-  [  years^old,  about  20  feet.     The  fruit  is  eaten 
aryp^  401.  Drs.  Mason,  Stetoo^t,  Royle,  2f.E,  j  «*  phalet-ta"  or  slow  matches  are  made   of  the 


tree  is  common  throughout  the  Dencau.  It 
is  possible  that  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Cordin,  when  young,  may  yield  a 
useful  fibre. — Royle,  Ftd,  PL  page  11,  Dr, 
Riddelij  Captain  Beddome,  Voigt^  Bird- 
wood. 

CORDIA  DOMESTICA.  Roth.  Syo.  of 
Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

CORDIA  LATIFOLIA,  Roxb. 
Sepestaa  An.  Pbks. 

Bubuari  Bbng. 

Euro  biihooari  „ 

Broad-leA'^cd     Sepia- 
tan  or  Cordia        £xo. 
Burgoo ud;Vurgooud6vz    Kichavirigi  ehntta  Tsl, 

The  tree  is  common  in  Quzerat,  Uindostau, 
but  mostly  cnufiiicd  to  the  southern  parts  of 
India.  It  has  numerous  spreading  branches, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  angular  and  smooth. 
The  general    liei<:ht  of  trees,    ten    or  twelve 


Bhokur 
Barra  lesnra 
Pistau-stig 
Oed(K>roo 

Sheloo 


Hisix 
Pkbs> 

Saks. 


J,  Rep.    See  Bast.  Jute,  Rheea,  Sunn. 

CORDIA.  A  genus  of  plants  belongins:  to 
the  natural  order  Cordiaceae.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Tamil  name,  Nnr- 
villi  marara,  seems  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  three  or  (our  species,  viz.,  C.  Rothii, 
C.  obliqua  and  Cfulvosa,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  »ay  which  is  the  one  meant  by  it.  Dr. 
Wight  believes  that  the  wood  of  all  is  very 
inferior,  the  trees  being  usually  small.  The 
following  species  are  known. 


C.  angU8tifolia. 

C.  cuneata. 

C.  domeatica. 

(;.  fulvosa. 

C.  gerascanihuB. 

C.  grandis. 

C.  latlfolia. 


C.  roonoica, 
C.  myxa. 
0.  obliqua. 
G.  orientalis. 
0.  perrotettii. 
C.  polygama. 
C.  prionodes. 


C.  rothii. 
C.  sebestaua. 
C.  serrata. 
C.  teetongefolia. 
C  tomentosa. 
C.trichoatemon. 
C.  WaUichii. 


C.  leacbenaultii. 

Cordia     angustifolia    extends    from     the 
Peninsula  up  to  the  banks    of    the    Ganges. 
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bark.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  ornamental, 
and  would  do  well  in  compounds  along  with 
other  trees.  The  wood  is  vei*y  inferior,  and 
of  small  size.  Under  the  name  of  sebesten 
plums,  sebestans,  or  sepistaiis,  two  sorts  of 
Indian  fruit  have  been  employed  as  pectoral 
medicines,  for  which  their  mucilaginous  qoa- 
lities,  combined  with  some  astriugencyy  have 
recommended  them.  They  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  Persea  of  Dioscordea.  This  tree 
furnishes  (me  of  them,  Linnieus  applied  \ht 
name  of  Sebestau  to  an  American  species  of 
thiH  genus  which  is  not  known  in  medicine. 
— Eng,  Cyc,  p.  146,  Drs.Roxb,  VoigL  /r»i»<. 
0'  Shatighnessy,  Wight  and  Royle.  Mr.  Eltiai 
inFl,  Andh. 

CORDIA  MACLEODI1 1  (51*.  monoica? ) 
Hemtgymma  Macleodii  |  Dheogua  Hixd.  * 

A  tree  of  Jubbulpore,  from  which  there  was 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  specimens  of 
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CORDIA  HYXA. 


COREA. 


remnrkably  beautiful  wood,found  in  Mundlab 
nd  Seoaee.— (7a<.  Cnl.  Ex,  1862. 


CORDIAMYXA,  Linn.  ;  R^h.  F,  Lp.  600 

Cordia  domeatica,    Roth- 

Sebestana        domeatica. 

Ltim.  Commel.  Pr.  Alp- 


iebuk  t)f   AviceniiA. 
locbayet,  of  Fonkal. 
^ruuiit  sebeatann,  Pink. 
*orDua  aaoguinea,  Forsh^ 
lurdia  uffictualia,  ^m 


Sebeataaa  myxa,  Commel. 
officinalis,  Gccr^n. 


f* 


•«*pi»tao  Ar.  I  Vidi  mara  Maleal. 

/ebuk  ,,      Bukampadariika      Sans. 

ieliuari  Beno.    Biihnorearuka 

'ha  Qat  BuRM.    Loin 

lukhoor  J>KO.  '  Vidi  maram 

•epistaD  pUim  tree  £no.  !  Nakkeru 

lakkeru  wood  tree  |  Iriki 

Amqlo  Tbl.    Baoka  nakkera 
HiKD.    Ura  iiakera 

Pedda  botuku 


lUaara 
jeaura 
Litudal 


SiNOH 

Tam. 
Tkl 

t> 

tf 


Jay.    Mookooroo  karra 


»» 


f  I 


A  native  of  Egvpt,  Persia,  Arabia,  of  Cey- 
Dn,  Hindostaii,  Nepau),  and  the  forests  of 
lie  Godavery.  It  grows  wild  in  the  Si  wa- 
lk up  to  4000  feet.  It  is  common  through - 
»ut  the  Koiikaii,  Pegu  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
ulu.  There  are  two  varieties*  The  trunk  is 
rom  8  to  12  or  16  feet  high,  generally  crook- 
d,  hut  as  thick  or  thicker  than  a  man 'a  body, 
vith  numerous  spreading  branches  bent  in 
very  puKsible  direction,  and  forming  a  dense 
bady  head  with  a  grey  cracked  bark.  The 
vood  is  soft,  and  of  little  u.se  except  for  fuel, 
riie  wood  in  Kangra  is  said  to  be  wliite  and 
oft,  and  is  mostly  used  for  fuel.  In  Sind, 
Iso,  fuse  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  this 
In  the  Circars,  ploughs  are   said  to  be 


rec. 


lade  from  its  wood.  In  British  Burmah,  its 
At  wood  is  not  used.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs. 
3.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil,  the 
vernge  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
9 15  feeti  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
rom  the  ground  is  4  feet.  The  leaves  are 
ollected  extensively  and  sold  for  cover  leaves 
or  cigarp.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
:ii)ds  of  wood  for  kindling  fire  by  friction. 
nd  is  thought  to  liave  furnished  the  wood  from 
diicli  the  Egyptians  constructed  their  mum- 
ny  cases.  The  wood  and  bark  bre  said  by 
)r.  Ro}le  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic.  Its 
ruit  is  the  smaller  sebestans  or  lobestens  of 
European  medicine,  it  is  a  yellow  berry  with  a 
trong  sweetish  taste,  and  serves  as  a  preserve, 
he  mucilage  of  the  fruit,  called  '*  Qondi*'  is 
eroulcent.  The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative : 
be  larger  fruit  is  called  las  ura,  and  the  smaller 
ariety  las!iri ;  its  seed  are  the  Chakoon 
i  binj,  Hind.,  used  in  powder  mixed  with 
il  as  an  application  in  ringworm. — Dj's* 
VSJianghntssy^  p.  498,  Stewart,  Eoylc^  Bran, 
is.  Riddell,  Powell.  Eng.  Cyclop,  Flor.  Andlh. 
'oigt.  Dr.  Birdivood.  Thto.  En.  PI.  Zeyl,  p. 
13. 
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CORDIA  OBLIQUA.  Willd. 

C.  tnmeutoaa,  Wall  \  C.  Domeatica  ? 

C.  Wallicbii,  O.  Don.  ;     \ 


Both. 


GoDdoi.  DuK.  I  Selu.  Sams. 

Laaora.  Hind.  |  Naruvalli  pallam.    Tam. 

Tiiis  is  a  large  hands* ane  tree  common  in 
the  lovier  provinces  of  India,  with  a  small, 
round,  reddish  coloured,  pleasant  taated,  but 
glutinous  fruit,  furnishes  a  fibre.  Pot  hoove- 
rooseu  nar,  of  moderate  strength. — Ainslie, 
page  228. 

CORDIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,  Thw.  A  tree 
of  Ceylon  Central  Proviuce,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  200  feet.— 77iw.  Enum,  PlZeyl.p,   214. 

CORDIA  OFFICINaLLS.  Lam.  syn.  of 
Cordia  myxa,  Linn. 

CORDIA  POLYGAMA,  Roxb. 

Bottu  kuru  chettu.  Tkl.  |  Pacbcha  botuku.     Tel. 
A   8tri»ng  clo»e   grained  wood,   small  and 
crooked,  found  in  the  Circars. 

CORDIA  RETICULATA,  syn.  of  Cordia 
angustifnliH,  Roxb. 

CORUIA  ttliTUSA.  Vahl.  syn.  of  Eh- 
retia  buxifolia. 

CORDIA  ROTHir.  R<em.  et  See. 

Cordia  ciiniata,  Hryn, 
Bokur.  Mahh.  I  Narvilli   toarum.     Tam. 

Dr.  Wi^jht  believes  the  wood  is  very  iiif«- 
rior,  the  trees  being  usually  small.  Dr.  Gib- 
son says  that  C.  Rothii,  C  fulvosa  and  C. 
obliqua  do  nut  yield  timber  fit  for  any  thing 
but  firewood.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  are   more  generally  met 

with  near  cultivated  lands  and  villages. Dn. 

Height  and  Gibson, 

CORDIA  SERRAT.\. 

Gab,  Gad,  Guudori,    Hind.— Sawlc^aved    Cordia. 

This  species  is  common  in  hedges  at  Ajmeer. 
The  small  gummy  berries  are  eaten  as  a 
fruit  by  the  poor — Gtnl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  184. 

CORDIA  VESTITA.  H.  p.  bt  Th. 

HoyU.  I  GyDaioD  voatitum.  Z>.  C. 


C.  incana 


Kunibi  of  Beas.  j  Karuk  of  Sutlej. 

A  small  tree,  rare  in  the  Siwalik  tract,  near- 
ly as  far  as  the  Jelum  and  in  the  Salt  itange 
to  3,000  feet.  Common  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces.    The  Wood  is  valued  for  wheel  work. 

The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  said  to  be  sweet. i>r, 

J.  L.  Stewart. 

COREZOLO.     It.    Black  lead. 

CORDUFA  NICA.     See  Mirafra. 

COREA.  This  peninsula  is  tributary  to 
China,  though  it  is  ruled  by  a  Corean  king 
who  nominates  his  successor  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Corea 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Manchuria  west 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  N,  W.  by  the  province  of 
Lyantong,  by  the  Straits  of  Corea  on  the 
south,  and  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  East  It  is 
'  mountainous  and  very  cold  in  winter.  It 
C  341^ 


CORIANDRE. 


CORK. 


is  carefully  cultivated,  and  produces  large 
crops  of  rice,  wbeat,  and  esculent  roots.  Cot- 
ton is  grown  largely  in  the  southern  provin- 
ces ;  flax  is  also  cultivated,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  silk  are  exported  to  China.  Cores,  or 
Korea,  is  called  Cliaou  Seen  by  the  natives  ; 
the  Cbineee  call  it  Kaolt.  The  higher  class- 
es have  a  tendency  to  the  Turanian  phyeicnl 
type  as  with  the  Japanese  and  thuse  of  Si- 
beria.—Fu^e  Cathay,  II  p.  268. 

COREOPSIS.  Ageiiusdf  flowering  plants, 
well  worth  cultivating  iu  India  either  in  pots 
or  the  flower  garden.  Raised  from  seedn, 
should  be  sown  at  various  times  during  the 
cold  months,  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Sown  in  February,  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  hot  months, 
if  attended  to  with  water,  at  which  season  any 
flower  is  acceptable.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  C.  tinctoria,  a  deep  orange  yeIlow,strip- 
ed  with  red.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect.— i^aton. 

COREYGAON.  A  bnttle  was  fought  here 
on  the  1st  January  1818,  in  which  a  small 
detachment  of  Madras  artillery  and  in- 
fantry successfully  repulsed  repeated  attacks 
on  their  position  in  that  village  from  about 
4000  of  the  elite  of  the  Peshwa's  army.  The 
village  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhinia, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

CORGE.     Tflventy  pieces  of  cloth. 

CORIANDER  SEED. 


CORIANDRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  UmbeUifa-^' 
— Bng,  Cifc.  p.  147. 


CORIANDRUM 
Boxb,  W.  le. 
Kneireh  Aa. 

Duoiya  Bkng.  Dbk.  Qvz- 

Hind.  Ma  leal  Sans* 


Nan  nan 

CottimliiiTy 

Coriander 

Ktirion 

Gad 


BOttH. 

«  • 

Eno« 

Gr. 

Hkb. 


SATIVUM,      LiKS. 

Met! ;    KAtum- 

bar  MA.LKAL. 

Kushniz,  Kitnuz     Pass. 
Kashoiz  Ptsbt. 

Damaka  Sans- 

(•otum  baroo  Siscgh* 

CotUtnalli  Tam. 

Kotimlri;  Dhaoiyalu  Tel 


Kesirah 

Dhunia 

Nan  nan 

Cottimbiry 

DbuDian 

Coriander 

Coriander  aeeda 

Coriaodre 

Koriander  saamen  Gkr 

Korion  Gr 

Dhannia  Gum 

Gad  Hkb. 


Aa 

BSMO 
BORM 

Can 

DUK 
DUT 

£no 
Fa 


Dbannia  Hind 

Coriandri  aemina         Lat 
Mety,  alKoKatuia>)ar  Mal 

Malbal 
Pers 

>i 
Port 

Sans 

SiNOH 

Tam 


The  Gretnt. 
Coitamilli  keeray,    Tam.  |  Coriander  Greens,    Sng* 

The  coriander  plant  is  found  in  the  com. 
fields  of  Tartaiy,  the  Levant,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  9onth  of  Europe,  and  it  is  grown  in  every 
part  of  Southern  Asia,  where  the  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  chatnies  and  curries, 
the  fruit  beitigalao  carminative  and  aromatic, 
are  used  in  decoction,  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain 
stomachic  Hqneurn,  and  in  some  countries  iu 
cookery  :  they  are  little  esteemed  in  Englend. 
During  the  unripe  state,  the  odour  resembles 
that  of  bugs>but  this  changes  rapidly  as  ripen- 
iiig  proceeds,and  Fee  derives  coriandrum  from 
X^^  ^  ^ug. — O'Shaughnessy,  page  37 1.  Roib. 
ii.  94  Voigt  23.  Lindley.  See  Vegefc\bles 
of  Southern  India  :  Coriander  seed. 

CORIARIA  NEPALENSIS.     WalL 


Danya,  Mety 

Kuabuiz 

Kitnas 

C<.entro 

Dhanyaka 

Kotambartii 

Cottamalli 

Dhanialu  vittiilu,  also 

Cottamalli  Tsl 

Kutiiniri  Tib 

The  fruit  or  seed  of  the  animal  plant  Cori- 
andrum sativum  cultivated  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  procurable  in  all  Indian  bazars. 
When  fresh,  their  smell  is  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  by  drying  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly grateful.  They  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  curries  in  India,  and  medicinally  as  a  sti- 
mulant and  stomachic.  In  Europe,  coriander 
seed  is  chiefly  used  by  distillers  to  produce 
an  aromatic  oil  The  quantity  imported  an. 
nnally  into  Britain  does  not  exceed  50  tons, 
and  it  is  brought  principally  to  the  port  of 
Hull.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
coriander,  aniseed  and  cummin  were  largely 
exhibited  from  several  collectorates.  The 
seed  sells  at  24«.  the  cwt.— if.  E,  J.  R.  Sim- 
mands,    McCulloch.   Birdwood,   Waring. 

CORIANDRE.    Fr.    Coriander  seed. 

360  ( 


Shain  of 
Baiilu  „ 
Oach 
Mnssorie 
Balel     of 
Tadrelu  „ 
Bale!    of 
Rataahara  of 


Chen  AC 

«• 
Hind. 

f» 
Kangka. 

>» 
Kashmiu. 

Beaa. 


Armura    of 
Phapar-chor 
Kande    of 
Shala 
Ran 

Arcbalwa  of 
Shere 
Liohakro 


•» 


Bkaa. 

»» 
Ravi. 

ft 

SUTI.BJ. 


Grows  all  along  the  Himalaya  and,  from  its 
abundance,  has  bestowed  its  name  on  Masso* 
oree  hill  station.  The  fruit  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  several  pistils  is  eaten  in  the  hills* 
although  that  of  the  European  species  is  poi- 
sonous inducing  narcotism  and  tetanus. — Drs^ 
(yShaughnmy  page  270,  Cleghom^  Stewart* 
Voigt^  Boyle. 

CORI  KIRE.     Tam.  Portulaca  oleracea. 

CORINDON  HYALIN.  Fr.  Corundum. 

CORING  A,  a  town  in  lat.  16*  49'  N.,  is 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  river, 
generally  called  the  Coringa  rivpr.  It  is  a 
seaport  town,  where  ships  are  built. 

CORI  PORCELLANNK    It.     Cowries. 

CORIS.    Fr,  Cowries. 

CORIUM.    Lat.    Leather. 

CORK. 


Kork,  Eurk,  Vlot- 

hout  DuT. 

Liege  Fr. 

Kork  Ger, 

Bhiij  Qvz.  HiffD. 

Sughero,  Suvero         It. 
Suber  Lat. 


Sampal;  Sambat  Halat. 
Cortica,    (de  Sov- 

reiro)  Port. 

Rorkowoe:  derewoRrs. 
Corobo  Sr. 

Karka  Tam- 

Binda  Tml. 
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CORN. 

Cork  ifl  the  outer  bark  of  Quercus  snber, 
an  evergreen  oak  abundant  in  Purtugal,  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  Corsica,  and  in  Spain, 
tiiroaghout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tierra 
Calieute,  but  most  abundant  in  ('atalonia  and 
Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have 
been  made.  This  substance  is  developed  on 
other  plants,  but  on  none  in  so  large  quantity 
as  in  tbe  Quercus  suber.  It  is  light,  porous, 
compressible,  and  elastic,  and  floats  for  nets 
and  other  articles  are  cut  and  shaped  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  bark  dies,  it  falls  off  in  flakes 
which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed 
annually-  These  outer  layers  the.  Spaniards 
collect,  the  inner  living  bark  should  be  spared, 
but  tbe  Spaniards  strip  off  the  inner  bark  also, 
although  of  no  value  except  for  tanning,  and 
its  removal  destroys  the  trees.  In  Corsica, 
Spain,  and  a  few  other  countries,  where  the 
tree  is  abundant,  the  bark  is  removed  for  tan- 
ning. This  bark  contains  twice  as  much 
tannin  as  oak-bark  of  average  quality.  The 
tannin  appears  to  resemble  that  of  catechu  : 
it  affords  scarcely  any  bloom,  and  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  leather.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1  b55,  two  specimens  of  cork  were  exhibited, 
one  good,  from  the  "  Western  Coast  Jungles," 
and  another  inferior,   from   Coimbatore  ;  tlie 


CORNELIAN. 


Anaj 

Biade 

Grant 

Frumentum 

Kutir,  BijL 

Zboze 


Hind.  Psrs. 
It. 

Lat. 


Qraofl 

Chljob 

Granos 

Sad 

Spftiimal 


FORT.^ 

Bus. 

Sp. 
Sw. 


i» 


Malay. 
Po'.  I 

The  grain  or  seed  of  cereal  plants  used  as 
food,  wheat,  barley,  oats. — Faulkner.  McCul^ 
loch's  Commercial  Dictionary  p.  402. 

CORN  A,  a  city  of  ancient  Per»ia.  See  Fara. 
CORN  BINDWEED.  Enq.  syu.  of  Coa^ 
volvulus  arvenais,  Zi'iin. 
COUNK  Fb.  Horn. 

CORNEL  BEKKY.  Eno.  Cornus  san- 
guinea. 

CORNELIAN. 


Acbaat 

Agato 

Achat 


DuT. 
Fr. 

GSR. 


Agata 

Achatds 

Agat 


It. 
Lat. 
Rus. 


A  qiiartzose  mineral,  found  in  great  abun 
dance  in  India,  classed  as  one  of  the  inferior 
gems  and  largely  cut  at  Carabay,  collected 
from  the  drift  of  the  lt*ij  Peepla  range.  Shafts 
ore  sunk,  to  the  stratum  conuiuing  the  miner- 
als. These  are  burnt  to  briug  out  the  colours 
and  are  cut  into  paper-weights,  knifehandles, 
miniature-sized  cups  and  saucers,  tables  for 
snuff-boxes,  sets  of  brotiches*  ueckUces,  and 
bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  and  studs,  a'  field 
,     .       ^,  ,  '         !  guDf  with  all  its  appointments,  is  one  of  the 

trees  producing  the  samples  were  n.a  laen-  Hnest  ornamental  pieces  of  CHmbay  atone 
loned  The  deeply  cracked  spongy  bark  of  ,  work  ;  they  sell  for  from  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  50. 
he  "  Bignonia  suberosa',  the  countiy-cork  f  The  polish  of  Cambay  stones  is  not  such  aB 
tree  yields  an  mferior  kind  of  c<.rk.— il/.  E.  pleases  the  eve  of  the  Englisli  laoidarv^ 
nJdy-   ^^'-    P- 148.  i/cCi.Z^A/>,c/.o/j:et  they  are 'so  cheap  ir^ghrt^el 

■  pgg^g^  ^  become  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  and  might  be  built  up  into 
mosaics  for  work  tableS,  into  chess-boards 
and   other    elegant  articles    of    furniture 

onPMrkOAxrr  c  i     i   ti„«      n  *     *^®  ^^^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^'^rk  being  performed 

CORMORANl,Salach  IlKB.  Cormorants  here,  whore  labour  is  cheap,  the  La  fi  iS 
^e  trained  in  ,reat  numbers  in  the  eastern  '  being  given  in  Europe.  The  Cambay  a^tes 
Chmese  provmces  to  capture  fial^;  and  are  |  equal  the  finent-  Scottish  Pebbles''  in  beauty 
sometimes  under  such  good  order  that  hey  they  generally  exceed  them  in  size,  and  may' 
mW  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return  |  ^e  had  for  a  mere  fraction  of  he  pric7 
with  their  prey  without  the  precaution  of  a  '  -        -    *  "^*' 


J 
Commerce, 

COKKMAHUM.     Anolo-Tam.    Bignonia 
Buberosa. 

CORK-TREE.     Quercus  suber. 

CORMUS.     See  Colchicum. 


aeckring.  A  single  boatman  can  easily  over 
tee  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  birds,  and 
ilthough  hundreds  may  be  out  upon  the 
nrater,  each  one  knows  its  own  master.  If 
)ne  seize  a  fish  Uk>  heavy  for  it  alone,  another 
somes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  carry  U 
aboard.  The  birds  themselves  are  fed  on 
>ean*curd,  and  eels  or  fish.  They  lay  eggs 
v'hen  three  years  old,  which  are  often  hatched 
inder  barn-yard  hens,  and  the  chickens  fed 
vith  eel's  blood  and  hash.  They  do  not  fish 
luring  the  summer  months.  Tbe  price  of  a 
lair  varies  from  |  5  to  |  8.  See  Fisheries. 
CORN.  £mo.  Geb. 

Vav.  I  Grain  Enq. 


iorn 
^raanen 
loren 
lledi 


Dot.    Kom 

Oetreide 
Dhau 
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Fr 


Guz. 


Gbb. 

HlNO. 


Necklacei,  Black  and  Green. 

Do.        Ked 

Paper  Cutten... 

Kuife  Haudles,  per  dozen... 

Stones  for  Brooohes  .. 

Snuff  Boxes  .. 

Cups  and  Saucers... 

Pen  Handles... 

Studs  of  all  sortSf  per  dozen 

Trowser  Buttons,  per  pair... 

Coat  do  do 

Bracelet  Beads  of  all  sorts... 

Paper  Weights... 

Tables  of  Sises... 

Guns        do 

Earringii,  per  pair... 

Finger  Bings  .. 


from  lU. 
7    to    9  each 

2  do    9  do 

3  Jo    5  do 
10    do  15  do 

1    do    2  do 

4  do  15  do 
12    do  J6  do 

1    do    2  do 

i    do    2 

1    do    2 
12    as     1 

!2    AS    1  each 

4    K.    6  do 

la    do  fio  do 

35    do  85  do 

I    do    5  do 
8 


\a    H    do 

In  1844»  their  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  Rs.  93,478,  and  in  1845  to  Rs.  88,849, 
See  Arts.  Cambay.  Gems. 
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COENWALLIS. 


CORONILLA  OBANDIFLORA. 


C0RNU3.  A  genua  of  plants  consisting  cf  1  He  died  at  Gbazipore  on    the   6th  Octcbe: 
large   trees    and  shrubs,    of  which   several    1805. 


species  have  been  found  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Sylhet,  and  Nepaul.  C.  obloiiga  occurs  in  the 
Deyra  Doon  ;  G-  macrophylla,  and  C-  nervosa 
in  Mussoorie  ;  and  C.  CHpitata»  Wall,  (Bentha- 
mia  fragifera,  LindL)  Rhumowra,  Hiiiol,  at  a 
still  higher  elevation.  The  fruit  of  Bentharaia 
is  eaten  in  the  hills,  and  from  the  8*»ed8  of 
some  species  an  oil  is  expressed.  Wight  in 
Icones,  gives  figure  of  C.  altera,  C.  sylvestris, 


COROLLIFLORiE  ;  Plants  which  hate  ti- 
corol  composed  of  a  single  piece  or  petal,  r-/ 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted. — Rof/le  His. 
n    p.  302. 

COROMANDEL.  On  the  eastern  coi?t  * 
the  peninsula  of  India,  is  a  small  village  nev 
Pnlioat  on  the  marine  lagoon  of  that  n\c^. 
Some  suppose  it  gives  its  name  to  the  eu:  •*. 


Icones,  gives  figure  of  U.  altera,  U.  syivestriis,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^£  the  peIiin^.ula,  generally  cm 
and  C.  Zeylanica,  the  bark  of  the  C.  florida  ^^  ^^^  Coromandel  coast,  this  beiuz  L 
and  sericea   are    said   to  be    most    excellent  -  •    • 


tonics.— Riddell.    Drs.    Riddell,    O'iShaugh- 
nessy,    and  Wight, 

CORNU.    Lat.     Horn. 

CORNUS  MACROPHYLLA.    Wall. 


Dogwood 

Kaudar 

Kandra 


Eno.  I  Kaair 


Punjabi. 


Hind. 


»t 


»» 


Kagahi 
Hales  ;  Harin  ;    Uadu  ; 
Harrin,  Naug       „ 


This  is  found  in  the  Sntlej   valley,  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnam,  and  in  many  parte  of 

the  Panjab  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  7000  ^ , 

feet.    Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  goats  feed  on  the  .  from  this  village  of  Kiirr-mandlum,  or 
leaves,  and   the  wood  is  made  into   charcoal !  maiidel,  Tam,  •*  Black  Sand/*  the  village  & 


n<ime  by  which  Europeaas  distin^ish  tbehr* 
of  coast  oh  the  western  side  of  the  Bit  ' 
Bengal.  It  has  been  derived  also  from  Ci^^\ 
nmndala.  which  Paolini,  the  Girmelite,  a 
plains  to  mean  the  middle  country,  bui  n«  -f 
scholars  interpret  it  as  the  country  of  li- 
Chola race,  the  Cbola  of  Tanjore  and  CirU- 
conum,  who  were  settled  near  the  Ca  very  ilI 
Coleroou  rivers,  and  were  one  of  three  hit " : 
dynasties,  who  anciently  held  tlw  Tic: 
country  in  the  South.  It  is  not  inip'«:*--. 
however,  that  the  general  name  has  beeo^T' . 


employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
— /)r<.  Stetoart,  Cleghorn,  Punjab  Report, 
pp.  64.  80. 

CORNUS  SANGUINE  A.  Fobsk.  syn. 
of  Cordia  myxa,  Li/tn. 

CORNUTIACORYMBOSA.  Burm.  syn. 
of  Premna  integrifolia,  Roxb. 

CORNWALLIS,  Earl,a  great  statesman  and 
soldier,  who  was  twice  Governor  General  of 
India.  He  h;id  served  successfully  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  America  with  great  disasters. 
He  was  sent  out  by  Mr.Pitt  to  India  when  the 

Act  of  Parliament  of  17S4  and  1786  was  |)as-    ^^^^^,    ^^^^ 

sed  to  give  him  supreine  power.  He  instituted  i  ^jgg  .  ^\^^  Calamander  «»r  Con»roandel.  «i 
great  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the  E.  I.  Com-  ]  jg  ^.^e  darkest,  and  th_ 
pany's  servants;  he  was  the  first  to  bring  about  j^  England  ;  the  Calemberri,  which  is  :ii'?'' 
unity  of  action  between  the  Indian  and  Home  .  coloured  and  striped,  and  th«  onunder.  •> 
Government,  and  the  first  to  recognize  the  |  ground  of  which  is  as  lis<ht  as  Ef»gh«ii  ?«♦. 
duty  of  paying  Indian  servants  well  and  to  j  ^ut  of  a  redder  cast,  with  a  few  slight  t;* 
abolish  all  distinctions  between  the  King's  i  a^^i  ^arks  of  darker  tints.  He  sajs  tb<  ^-^ 
and  Company's  military  servants.  In  1788, ,  jg  scarce  and  limited  to  Ceylon,  that  it  p-  •* 
he  received  power  to  bestow  local  com- 1  between  the  clefts  of  rocks;  Ibis  noitn  ' 
missions  on  the  latter.  His  care  was  direct- 1  difficult  to  extract  the  roots,  which  tn  «'' 
ed  alike  to  financial  and  administrative  mea- 


ded  to  as  on  the  sea  bank  <if  the  Puiiott  Iii'. 
about  35  mile)*  north  of  Madras,  aud  force  ; 
held  by  the  Dutch. 

COROMANDEL  WOOD,  is  tiie  prsdiK 
of  a  C«ylon  tree  of  great  size  having  n diuT 
ground,  and  sometimes  running  into  %ii'i 
streaks.  The  figure  is  between  that  •  f  f^- 
wood  and  zebra-wood ;  the  ooloar  of  tn 
ground  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel  brown  •  - 
scribed  also  as  chocolate  bn>wn,  witblhv 
stripes  and  marks.  It  is  hard  but  the  vea^r- 
saws  cut  it  without  particular  difficult  r  » 
a  very  handsome  furniture  wood,  and  tT* 
well.    Mr.  Layard  says  there  are  three  ^v 


sures,  but  also  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo  Indian  community,  and  in 
1793  he  issued  Regulations  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  and  gave  effect  to  the  long  discussed 
subject  of  perpetual  settlement  under  a 
Zemindar  class,  a  system  which  has  been 
greatly  condemned.  He  went  from  India  to 
Ireland,  and  returned    to  India    only  to  die. 
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most  beautiful  part  of  the  trees.     It  i» 
called  calamander  wood — ^both  n&ma  he"* ' 
corruption  of  two     Singhalese  words  v-' 
mederiye — FotUkner.  Mendis.  Trtd^d.  S- 
zappfely  Ferguuon, 

CORONAS.    Sp.    Beads. 
CORONE.    It.    Beads. 

CORONILLA  GRANDIFLORA.  Wx? 

syn*  of  Agati  graDdiflors. 
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CORPULENCE. 

CORONILLA  PICTA. 

Sesbania  egyptiaca. 
^ut«eya  Bens.    Purpleflowered  Coronil 


Taic. 
Tbl. 


la  Eng. 

Kristnah  Rajum    Sant 


Krighoa-rajani 
Jarin    Chembi 
^f  nlU  Somutti 

This  plant  is  held  in  high  estimation  on 
Lccouut  of  the  great  beanty  uf  its  delicate  par 
)]e  flowers;  the  leaves  are  employed  as  poul- 
ices,  mixed  with  a  little  castor  oil,  to  hasten 
lupparation.  The  leaTes  smell  like  fresh 
tlover,  and  are  food  for  cattle.  Nnteeya  and 
^im  leaf  poultices  are  favourite  external  emol- 
ients  among  the  native  practitioners. — Ains, 
^at.  Med.  page  75.     Beng,  Phar,  page,  390. 

CO  RON  US.  See  Koh. 

COROSOS  or  Ivory  Nut,  is  produced 
>y  the  Pbytelephas  macrocarpa,  izrowingin 
entral  America  and  Columbia  {HumboldL) 
rhe  tree  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  PandaiieiB, 
•r  screw  pines,  and  also  to  the  palms.  They 
re  seeds  with  osseous  albumen.  The  nuts 
.re  of  irregular  shapes,  from  one  to  two  inches 
liameter,  and  when  enclosed  in  their  thin 
msks,  they  rsFemble  small  potatoes  covered 
rith  light  brown  earth  :  the  coat  of  the  nut 
tself  is  of  a  darker  brown,  with  a  few  loose 
laments  folded  upon  it.  The  internal  sub- 
tance  of  the  ivory-nut  resembles  white  wax 
ather  than  ivory  ;  it  has,  when  dried,  a  faint 
nd  somewhat  transparent  tint  between  yellow 
nd  blue,  but  when  opened  it  is  often  almost 
rey  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains, 
nd  in  losing  which  it  contracts  considerably. 
^Ach  nut  has  a  hole,  which  leads  into  a  small, 
eiitral,  angnlar  cavity;  this,  joined  to  the 
rregularity  of  the  external  form,  limits  the 
ur|H>se8  to  which  they  are  applied,  princi- 
ally  the  knobs  of  walking  sticks,  and  a  f«w 
tber  small  works.  It  might  be  introduced 
)to  India. — HoUzap/eL 

CORPULENCE  is  a  stote  of  body  very 
eqiiently  seen  amongst  the  richer  of  the  na- 
ves of  India,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  large  ex- 
>nt  of  fatty  articles  of  diet.  A  tabular  state- 
lent,  taken  from  a  mean  average  of  2,648 
ealthy  men,  was  formed  and  arranged  for  an 
Insurance  Company  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
[ntchinson.  It  answered  as  a  pretty  good 
andard,  and  insniunces  were  regulated  upon 
His  calculations  were  made  upon  the 
olume  of  air  passing  ia  and  out  of  the  lungs, 
id  this  was  his  guide  as  to  how  far  the  vari- 
IS  organs  of  the  body  were  in  health,  and 
le  lungs  in  particuliur.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
»me  sort  of  probable  rule,  yet  only  as  an 
rertige,  some  in  health  weighing  more  by 
any  pounds  than  others. 


STATUal. 

■BODLD  BX 

WBIORT 

6  feet 

1 

8    slone    8  or 

120  Ibi. 

fi    do 

2 

9               0 

126    do 

6    do 

3 

9              7 

133    do 

5    do 

4 

9            10 

136    do 

CORUNDUM. 

BTATUai                  SHOULD  BK           WXIOHT 

5  feet 

5    itoDo        120 

orl42    do 

6    do 

6    10               6 

145  do 

5    do 

7    10               8 

148    do 

6    do 

8    11                1 

156   do 

A    do 

9    11                3 

162   do 

5    do 

10    12               1 

169    do 

6    do 

11    12               6 

174    do 

6    do 

0    12              10 

178    do 

CORRiEA.  The  species,  mostly  shrubs, 
flowers  white  and  scarlet,  each  plant  requires 
a  tolerable  space  to  grow  in,  as  it  attains  the 
height  of  six  or  more  feet — Riddell. 

CORREGIDOR,  or  AlarivaJes,  a  principal 
islnnd  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  entrance 
to  Manilla  Bay,  is  3^  miles  long.  Its  revolv- 
ing light  is  in  lat.  U*  33'  5'  N.,  long.  12<> 
34*  K—Hor$burgh. 

CORROSIVE  aOBLIMATE 

Bi  chloride  of  Mer- 
cury Eito. 


Sublime  eorroaf        Fa. 
Bi-chlorure  de  Mer- 
cure  >, 


i>oppelt     Chlorquecksil- 
ber  Fa. 

Ruioapur     Gvz.     Hikd. 
Hydrargirx  Bi-chlori- 

dum  ^      Lat. 

Dar-ohigDa  Panj. 

This  is  largely  made  in  India,  but  in  an 
imperfect  manneri  and  largely  used  in  native 
medicine.  Some  very  fine  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Panjab  Exhibition  from  Umiit- 
sur  and  Lahore.     See  Mercury  ;  Rascapur. 

CORSICAN  MOSS.  See  Edible  sea-weed. 
Fucus. 

CORTA  PLUMAS.  Sp.  Penknives. 

CORTE-DE-PALA.  Port.  Connessi  bark, 
Wrigbtia  antidysenterica. 

CORTES.  Heman,  a  Spanish  navigator 
who  in  A.D.  1528  endeavoured  to  follow  up 
the  diRCOveries  of  Magellan,  took  possession  of 
the  Marianas  or  Ladrone  Islands,  but  with 
the  members  of  all  his  expedition  fell  victims 
to  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

CORTEX  ELEUTHERII.  See  Croton 
Cascarilla. 

CORTICA.  Port.  Cork. 

CORTINARIUS  EMODENSIS.  Bbr- 
KKLSY.  A  large  mushroom,  the  ''  Onglau"  of 
Thibet,  a  favorite  article  of  food.— iTooibr 
Jour.  Him.  Vol.  ii.,  page  47. 

CORUND  KA  PATHAR  Hind.  Coran- 
dum. 

CORUNDUM. 


Kamnd 


Hum. 


AdamantioeSpar.     Eiro. 
Samada  Qus* 

Several  substances  differing  considerably 


do3 


in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form  but  nearly 
agreeing  in  oomposition  are  classed  together 
under  tibe  name  of  corundum,  which  is  that 
given  to  the  common  variety  by  the  natives  of 
India.  This  stone  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  diamond,  the  hardest  substance  known. 
It  is  generally  of  a  pale-gray  or  greenish 
oolour>  bat  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints. 
It  is  found  in  India,  Chinatand  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Indian  variety  is  whiter 
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CORBNDUM. 


CORUNDUM. 


than  the  Chinesey  and  is  considered  the  purest. 
In  India,  diamond  dast  is  very  rarely  used, 
corundum  being  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  in  granite  or  the 
detritus  of  granite  rocks  in  the  Mysore 
country  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
south-western  ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  Bombay  and  is  occasion 
ally  exported  to  Europe.  It  is  packed  in 
orange  shaped  parcels  with  meridional  cord- 
ings  :  the  pieces  vary  from  the  size  of  filberts 
to  that  of  the  hand  ',  they  are  generally 
nmorpbous  or  frsgrnents  of  crystals,  often 
contaminated  with  felspar,  mica  and  other 
granitic  minerals.  Sometimes  fragments  of 
crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  with 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
these  are  rare.  Though  excessively  hard,  it 
Is  by  no  means  tough — ^it  flies  in  pieces  after 
a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily 
pulverized  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  general- 
ly beat  it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it 
from  flying  about  by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope. 
The  fine  particles  are  separated  from  the 
coarse  by  sifting — the  Europe  process  of 
lixiviation  is  not,  seemingly,  resorted  to.  For 
sharpening  swords  or  burnishing  metals  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher, 
for  polishing  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into 
a  cake  with  lac,  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or 
grease.  It  is  never  employed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  emery  paper  or  anything  resembling  it. 
For  polishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is 
used  in  two  forms,  viz.  that  of  a  cake  of 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  across  and  two 
deep.  This  is  used  by  an  individual  in  the 
hand.  For  heavier  purposes  a  cake  a  foot 
square  or  so  is  employed  placed  in  a  frame. 
Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the  reducing 
process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  it :  it 
is  in  fact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corundum 
teeth, 

The  corundums  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
are  well  known  to  the  people,  who  use  tliem 
in  mass  or  mixed  in  lac,  in  the  form  of  discs 
for  laps,  or  wheel  grindstones ;  they  are  used 
by  cutlers,  <&c.  also  in  the  form  of  whets  and 
hones,  and  ragstones  for  sharpening  the  finer 
and  coarser  cutting  implements  used  by  farriers 
&c.  The  native  workmen,  cutlers,  &c.  often  do 
not  distinguish  garnets  from  corundums,  call- 
ing both  of  these  emery ;  though  the  dififerences 
between  the  three  minerals  are  so  marked,  it 
is  diffionlt  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
confounded.  The  corundams  of  Southern 
India  seem  to  replace  the  emery  of  other 
countries  ;  at  least,  I  am  aware  of  only  one 
author  who  has  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of 
emery  in   Southern  India,  and   the   Madras 


merchants  would  regard  as  identical  with 
the  Turkish  or  Grecian  eraerj  of  commerce. 
The  meaning  or  origin  of  the  word  is  not  very 
apparent  :  the  mahomedans  call  it  **  coraod" 
or  "  corunj"  stone,  and  the  hindoos  know  it 
by  a  somewhat  similar  name.  The  first  speci- 
mens sent  to  Europe  were  forwarded  by  the 
tate  Dr.  Anderson  to  Mr.  Berry,  a  lapidary 
in  Edinburgh,  as  the  substance  used  by  tLe 
people  of  1  ndia  to  polish  masses  of  stone,  cry- 
stal and  all  other  £;ems,  except  the  diamond  ;— 
and  it  was  then  examined  by  I  he  celebrated 
Dr.  Black,  who,  from  its  hardness,  named  it 
adamantine  spar.  Corundum  and  its 
varieties,  viz.  Oriental  Sapphire,  C(»nin* 
dum  and  Emery,  are  only  surpassed  in 
hardness  by  the  diamond.  They  belong  to 
the  same  cla-«s  of  minernls,  and  the  emeiy  of 
commerce,  which  is  so  extensively  need  in  Eu- 
rope and  imported  into  England  for  grinding 
and  polishing  metals,  glass,  &c,  is  snpposed 
to  be  a  mere  variety  of  corundum,  a  mixed 
granular  corundum ;  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  corundum  and    oxide  of    iron,  the    iron  ia 
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In  the  mixed  corundums  of  Greece  »nd  Tur- 
key, the  iron  seems  equally  diffused  throngb 
the  mass,  imparting  to  it  a  bluish  grey  coloor. 
but  in  the  specimens  which  have  reached  tlic 
Madras  Museum  from  Southern  India,  tlie 
corundum  and  ore  of  iron,  Uiongh  oocurring 
together,  are  not  mixed,  but  remain  apart, 
segregated,  the  corundum  forming  one  si^ie 
of  a  mineral,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  a  lamp 
or  lumps,  on  the  other  side ;  and  all  soob 
masses  are  magnetic  and  possess  polsnty. 

What  prices  the  several  corundnms  of  India 
mi^ht  bring  in  the  London  market  it  is 
difficult  to  BSy.     There  is  no  reason  whj  the 


Museum  does  not  contain  any  substance  that  picked  corundums  should  sell  for  lees  tba 
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the  finest  emerieSy  and  Captain  Ntwbold 
ueotioDS  that  the  oorundums  near  Gram, 
irben  sorted  into  the  three  sorts  known  in 
^mmerce,  viz.  the  red^  the  wkUe,  and  the 
crapSf  of  these  two  are  sold  to  the  Arab  mer- 
:hant8  at  Mangalore  and  Tellicherry  at  prices 
rum  twelve  to  fifteen  or  thirty  rupees  the 
\&ndy,  equal  to  £4,  j£^,  and  £12  a  ton. 
Joratiduin  occurs  in  abundance  in  several 
Nirts  of  the  peniiisnla  of  India,  in  North 
Vrcot,  Cuttack,  Coirabatorey  Guntoor,  Mysore, 
klein  and  Hyderabad. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  foand  at  Mundinrn  in 
Mysore,  at  Gudjelhutfy  in  Cotmbatore,  at  the 
[apoor  Ghat  in  Salem,  at  Chennimully  in 
Joinabatore,  and  in  C attack.  At  Namaul 
^nd  at  Viralimodos,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
]!aiivery,  in  the  Permutty  talook,  Salem  dis- 
rict,  it  occnrs  embedded  in  gneiss  and  a 
(reyish  earth,  resalting  in  part  from  the  dis- 
ntegration  of  that  rock.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in 'a  low  hill  near  the  village  of 
)holafligamany,  Trichingode  talookr  Ckranel, 
^pore,  Mallapollaye,  and  at  various  locali- 
ies  up  the  river  Ganvery,  as  far  ae  Cocu4)ram* 
>adi,  where  it  is  dug  for  by  the  natives  iu 
he  fields  ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many 
.ncient  excavations  still  to  be  traced.  The 
orutiduni  was  formerly  sent  as  an  article  of 
raffic  to  Palghatoherry,  and  thence  to  the 
western  coast  and  various  other  parts  of 
ndia.  It  can  still  be  procured  at  the  rate 
>f  from  fifteen  to  thirty  measures  the  rupee, 
tach  mtfssttre  weighing  fifty-seven  ounces 
voirdupitis.  The  caste  nsoally  employed  iu 
oliectiug  it  is  the  Vitfaver.  At  the  Madras 
exhibition  of  1855,  Mr.  Rhode  exhibited 
pecimens  from  Guutoor,  and  remarked  of 
hem  that  experienced  jewellers  would 
tick  out  stones  suited  for  common  jewel- 
ery  from  it,  and  the  refuse  cannot  be 
rortb  leas  than  £15  and  £20  a  ton  at  home, 
''rem  Hyderabad  was  received  a  very  excellent 
ample  of  picked  atones,  possessing  an  inregu* 
«rly  crystal  Ine  structure.  Salem  and  the 
'lysore  country,  however,  have  been  the 
jtigeMt  known  as  containing  corandum  sites, 
ome  of  which  were  described  at  some  length 
>y  the  late  Captain  Newbold,  who  mentions 
ts  occurrence  in  the  ueighboorhood  of  Gramy 
•  village  and  fort  in  the  Mysore  eountry 
bout  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  from  Ban- 
;a]ore,  and  lying  between  the  latter  place  and 
he  Western  Ghauts,  aboat  forty-five  miles 
lorth  by  west  from  Seringapatam,  and  about 
even  or  eight  east  by  north  from  the  fort  of 
Sram.  The  following  places  may  be  named 
s  sites  in  Mysore  where  corundam  oeours : — 

Nammaul  Viralmodos. — Oathe  north  baok  of  the 
'aiivery,  in  the  Fermattv-  talook.— Newbold. 
ShoUaigsmiuiy,  (probably  SchoUseraoionx.)    Tri* 
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chiagode  talook,  near  the  village  in  a  low  hill  in 
great  abnndance.-* New  bold. 

Caronel,  Aupore,  Mallapa]Iye,aDd  at  various  locali 
ties  up  the  river  Cauvery  aa  far  as  Corcorambodi 
where  it  is  dag  by  the  natives  in  the  fields,  and 
there  are  remains  of  many  ancient  exeavationa  atill 
to  bs  traoed. — Newbold. 

Gopaulehetty  polUum»  50  miles  north  of  Salem. 

Talaoerry,.  Madras  Museum. 

Coondnpady,  Madras  Museum. 

French  RockS)  Captain  Loudon,  in  Madras  Museum 

Golhttihnlijr,  in  the  divisioa  of  Nooghnlljr,  Newbold. 

Kulkaiiiy  in  the  division  of  CbinraTspatam. 

Burkunhull,  in  the  diTlsion  of  Cbinrayapatam 
Newbold. 

Kondeo,in  the  difision  of  Chinrajrapatam,  N«wbo)d. 

YedgMikttl.  in  the  di?ision  of  Chiniayapataoi,  New- 
bold.- 

Norbiki  in  the  division  of  Narsipur,  Newbold. 

Deysani  Carbonhully  in  the  division  ef  Banawarami 
Newfioid. 

Appitnhully,  in  the  divisioQ  of  Harnally,  Newbolda 

Nullapardy,  on  the  road  to  Bangalore*  Madrs 
Muveuro. 

Mandiam.inthe  Asiagram  division,  Madras  Mnsenm, 

Cud  door,  in  the  Nuggar  dirision,  Madrai  Moaeum. 

Nuggar,  in  the  Nuggar  dirision,  Madras  Museum. 

Professor  Thomson  mentions  (Outlines  of 
Mineralogy,  volume  I,  p^  213}  that 'Hhe 
corundum  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals  in  a 
rock  which  consists,  according  to  Count  Bour- 
iion,  of  indianite,  and  contains  felspar,  fibro- 
lite,  several  varieties  of  augite,  and  also 
octohedral  iron  ore ;  the  hair  brown  or  reddish 
brown  varieties  are  called  adamantine  spar. 
They  occur  with  fibrolite  and  octohedral  iron 
ore  in  a  soit  of  granite  containing  no  quartz." 
And  again  (p*  256)  he  states,  that  fibro- 
lite is  a  mineral  found  accompanying  crys- 
tals of  corundum  in  the  Carnatic,  and  that 
i>t  is  a  component  part  of  the  granite,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  corundum  of  China. 
Professor  Jameson,  iu  his  Geognosy  of  Penin* 
sular  India  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.  No.  Vlil,  pp.  349- 
60)  gives  a  summary  of  what  is  known  regard- 
ing the  corundun^  of  Southern  India^  and 
states  that  it  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and 
sieiiite  in  the  district  of  Salem,  in  the  Madras 
presidency,  associated  with  cleavelandite, 
indianite,  and  fibrolite;  but  near  Gram  at 
Grolhushully  and  Kulkairi,  at  which  the  best 
corundum  ia  said  to  be  obtained,  the  mineral 
was  found  to  occur  in  decomposed  beds  of  a 
talcose  slate,  to  which  gneiss  is  subordinate, 
associated  with  nodules  of  indurated  talc,  and 
of  a  poor  quartzy  iron  ore ;  asbestos,  chlorite, 
actinolite,  and  schoil  were  found  iu  the  talcose 
slate.  Newbold  mentions  that  in  the  Salem 
district,  also,  this  mineral  occurs  embedded 
in  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part 
from  the  disintegration  of  that  rock.  Rubies 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  iu 
many  oC  the  corundum  localities  just  enumer- 
ated, associated  with  tliis  gem,  particularly 
in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sbolasira- 
many  in  the  Trichingode  talook  and  at  MaUa- 
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poUye,  though  comparatively  speaking   rare. 
Paaaingi  says  Captain    Newbold,    last  year 
through  Oram,  I  was  iuformed  that  oomndum 
was  found  in  its  vicinity ;  at  Golhushnlly, 
in     the     division     of     Noogyhally    ;    at 
Kolkaizi,    Borkunhnlli,    Kundeo,  and  Yed- 
gonkul,    in    that    of    Chinrayapatam    ;    at 
Norhik,   in  Narsipnr ;  at  Deysani,  Carbon- 
hally,  in  Banawararn,  and  at   Apyiauhally  in 
that  of  Hamhully.  At  Qolhushully  and  Kul- 
kairi,  the  best  oomndum  is  said  to  be  obtained. 
The  formation  around  Gram  is  gneiss  associ- 
ated with  protogene*    Proceeding  from  it  in 
a  westerly  direction,  the  northern  shoulder  of 
the  insulated  range,    south  of  the    village  of 
Belladairai  running  nearly  north    and  south, 
is  crossed,  and  the  soil  suddenly  changes  from 
a  light  sandy  colour  to  a  deep  red.     The  sur- 
face of  this  soil  is  covered  with  fraginents  of 
a  ferro-siliceous  schist,  with  quartz  in  alter* 
nate  layers.     The    natives  Lave  a   tradition 
that  gold  was  formerly    got  from    this  hill, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found 
in  similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum,  sixty- 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  from  Bangalore,  and 
at  Malliyalum,  near  the  south-west  border  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore.     Minute  grains  occur 
in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  brook  there.     A  little 
farther  west,  where  the  talus  of  the  mountain 
subsides  into  the  plain,  the  gneiss  reappears, 
alternating  with  talc  slate  in   nearly  vertical 
strata.     The  dip,  as  observed  in  an  adjoining 
nullah  between  the  mountain  and  the  vilUge 
of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  east  by  north,  and  the 
direction  of  the  strata  N.   22^  east.    The  co- 
rundum mines  of  Qolhushully  lie  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  this  place,   and  those  of 
Kulkairi  about  a  mile  farther.    The  surround- 
ing country  is  a  succession  of  smooth  slightly 
convex  plains  except  to  the  south  east,  where 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a  rockjr  ridge, 
terminating  in  a  knoll  about  700  yards  to 
the  east  by  south  of  the  mines  to   which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a  slope  to  west 
north-west  of  the  mines,   on  which  lie  frag- 
ments of  a  light  brown  compact  quartzy  iron 
ore.     Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  this  stone  are 
the  mines,  from  whioh  the  ground  descends  on 
both  sides,  to  the  north-west  to  a  tank,  and 
towards  the  south-east  to  the  village  of  Gk)l- 
hushuUy,  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  chert,  and  a  dark  red  ferruginous  jssper 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs 
ocoar  in  the  vicinity.  The  wells  about  Gram 
are  both  sweet  and  brackish  within  a  short 
distance,  and  a  fragment  of  rock  salt  was 
found  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  Kulkairi  is  a  low  plain  nearly 
covered  with  a  white  travertine,  parUy  com- 
pact, partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Cavery  at  Seringapatam. 
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Mines  of  KyUcairi. — The  Gocmidnm 
at  Kulkairi  are  situated  both  n«ar  thai 
and  at  the    foot  of  the  exeavalaooa,  of  tb 
rising  around  there.    There  aiw  a  seriei  d 
excavations    varying    from    two    to   tv«lfft 
feet      in      depth,     sunk       perpendicalsziy 
through  similar    strata    to  those   joss   ^ 
scribed.    The  corundum  ia  thrown  oat,  ckw- 
ed,  and  separated  by  the  miDers   Into  feer 
classes,  viz.,  the  red,  the  wbite»  the  serapsiii 
both,  and  the  refuse.     The  three  fint  iatm 
the  article  of  commerce,  which  ia  cerried  tu 
Mangalore     and     Tellicherry   ;      and    wM. 
to     Bombay     and      Arab     merchanta      a 
prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen  to  thirtv  xafMH 
the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.     The  eoe- 
tractor    for    corundum      in      Mysore    took 
the    mines    for    two     yeara^  Ux    which   be 
was  to  pay   the  sum  of  530    Caoteray  y^- 
das.  The  former  oontraotora  paid  500  for  cv\ 
or  250  for  one  year.  The  ocirundnm  is  esed  It 
natives,  pounded  as  emery,  to  polish  prectoB 
and  other  stones,    particularly   giaaite  lai 
basslt.     It  is  also  mixed  for  this,  and  otWr 
purposes,  with  melted  iac,  in   fine  and  oomm 
powders,  as  we  use  a  mixtaro   of  glue  sirf 
ssnd. 

Common  Corundum^  or  Adamaaftnie  nv, 
occurs,  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  coauaoeij 
ill  the  secondary  form  of  G-aided  ptissBS,  hot 
usually  much  larger.  It  Is  sonaetinies  iMsrij 
colourless,  and  rather  tranalaeent  ;  it  puiiiifi 
great  variety,  grayish,  ocoaaloiiallj  fatovaor 
red,  rarely  bine.  Although  its  moat  oobiib;* 
form  is  the  6-sided  prism,  it  oceura^  thoe^ 
rarely,  also  in  acute  and  ohtoae  doable  &«iici 
pyramids. 

Corundum  pebblet  sre  found  in  **  the  ^^l- 
sand  of  Ava  river ;"  and  they  probably  exiiS  i3 
the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  T< 
serim  pntvinces. 

PrismaUc  corundum  or 
found  amoung  the  Tora  hills  iiesur  RajisAka 
on  the  Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieoea.  sBa. 
and  generally  of  a  light 
stones  are  considered  by  the  natii 
raids,  and  pass  under  the  name  of  ■* 
the  natives  are  aware  that  they 
than  the  real  emerald  of  India  which 
nerally  green-coloured  sapphire. 

Sapphire^  of  which  there  are 
ieties,    the  names  of  which 
chiefly  upon  their  colour  :  the  White  Sapf  k^ 
which  is    transparent    or  tranalncgat 
Oriental  Sapphire,  which  is  bima; 
Amethyst,  whioh    is    purple ;  the  Oam^ 
Topas,  yellow ;  the  Oriental 
some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the 
and  the  Opalescent  Sapphire. 

iRu5y.— -Colour  blood-red  or 
times  a  tinge  of  violet;   gwetally 
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tu  6*8ided  priams.  It  is  not  ao  hard  as  the  sap- 
phire, and  is  more  readily  cleaved.  Like  the 
sappbire,  it  consists  of  pure  alumina.  ''  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  was  brought  from 
China  to  prince  Gargarin,  goyemor  of  Siberia  ; 
it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  prince 
Menzikoff,  and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the 
imperial  Crown  of  Russia.'' — Dana.  Engl,Cye, 
page  151.  Report /or  1856  on  the  Govern' 
meni  Central  Mtueum  Madrat,  by  Edward 
Bai/our^  Officer  in  Charge.  M,  E.  Jur.  Rep. 
Dr.  Mama.  Captain  Newbold,  Irvine  6en. 
Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir.  p.  150. 

CORUNQA  MUNJI-MARAM.  Tah.  Rot- 
tlera  tinctoria.     See  Capilapodi* 

CORUNJ   STONE,     Anqlo-Hind.     Co- 
rundum. 

CORVID^  a  family  of  birds  sub-order 
Passeres^  sub  fam.  A.  Corvioffi,!  gen.  7  sp.  tis. 
A.  Crows,  Corvus  calminatus  ;  corone ;  cornix, 
splendens,  macrurhyuchus,  frugilegus.  The 
Kenus  corvus  has  no  representative  in  all  South 
America,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in  the  nume- 
rous archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  and  there  is 
>ue  species  only  in  Australia.  Levaillant'a 
raven  of  South  Africa*  described  by  him  as 
identical  with  that  of  Europe,  has  been  sought 
n  vain  by  subsequent  observers  in  that  region, 
uorvus  coraz,the  raven,  takes  the  circuit  of  the 
lorthern  regions  ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab, 
Kashmir,  Afghanistan ;  a  Tibetan  species  con- 
udered  distinct,  but  probably  on  insufficient 
ividence.  The  true  raven  is  pre-eminently  a 
)ird  of  the  coldest  climates  :  though  a  few  oc- 
:ur  so  far  southward  as  in  the  Barbary  States, 
n  America  so  low  as  in  the  Carolines,  and  in 
[ndia  proper  within  the  Punjab  only.  **  The 
uven,"  remarks  Sir  John  Boss,  *'is  one  of 
;he  few  birds  that  are  cnpahle  of  braving  the 
everity  of  an  arctic  winter."  In  the  fearful 
'M  of  a  northern  Siberian  winter;  von 
iVrangell  says  that  when  ''even  the  rein- 
leer  seeks  the  forests  to  protect  himself 
rom  its  intensity :  in  the  tundra,  equivalent 

0  the  '  baiTen-groundtf'  of  Arctic  America, 
rhere  there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found,  the 
rhole  herd  crowd  together  a«  closely  as 
Krastble  to  gain  a  little  warmth  from  each 
>ther,  and  may  be  seen  standing  in  this 
/ay,  quite  motionless.  Only  the  dark  bird  of 
rititer,  the  raven  still  cleaves  the  icy  air  with 
low  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind  him  a 
ong  line  of  thin  vapour,  marking  the  track  of 
is  solitary  flight"  The  Tibetan  raven  is  con. 
idered  as  a  peculiar  speoies  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
n  opinion  to  which  the  Prince  of  Canino 
eems  to  indine  :  it  may  be  presumed  to  in- 
abit  the  lofty  mountains  of  Butan  to  the 
ortby  but  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia 

1  the  C.  splendens  ;  while  the  common  black 
row  of  all  India*  O.onhninatusy  would  seem 
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to  Stand  here  alike  for  the  "  raven/  the  *  car« 
rion  crow'  and  the  '  rook !'  The  true  rook, 
Corvus  frugilegus,however,i8  known  to  inhabit 
or  visit  the  Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistauiand 
Kashmir.  The  rook  of  China  and  Japan  is 
considered  a  distinct  species,  C.  pas^tinator  of 
Qould  ;  and  the  jackdaw.  0.  monedula,  accom- 
panies it  in  those  countnesy  while  the  true 
northern  raven  Ctirvus  corax,  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  also  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  Punjab.  In  other  parU  of  India  the 
comparatively  small  C.  culmiuatas  is  popu- 
larly known  to  Europeans  as  '^  the  raven  :*' 
but  the  northern  raven  would  make  a  meal 
of  one  and  not  feel  much  the  worse  for  it. 
See  Birds,  Corvus. 

COBVINUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  several  spe- 
cies of  which,  C.  bola,  C.  ohaptis  and  C.  eoitor 
furnish  isinglass.  CorviDus  bola.  McGlell. 
Bolo  Chaptis,  Bueh.y  furnishes  the  isinglass 
which  Mr.  O'Riley  sent  to  Calcutta  from 
Amherst.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  niger,  but 
of  monstrous  dimensions  compared  with  the 
European  species.  This  is  the  fish,  the  jaw- 
bone of  which  is  described  as   *'Boalee". 

Mason.     MeCUUand.     See  Fish. 

COBVUS  ADVENA,  a  rare  black  and 
white  crow  of  Celebes ;  occurs  along  with  Cit- 
tura  cyanotes,  the  forest  king-fiaher  of  Celebes; 
Meropogon  Forsteni ;  Carpophaga  ForstenI,  a 
fruit  pigeon  of  North  Celebes  ;  Buceros  cassi- 
dix,  the  great  hombill  of  Celebes.  Trichog- 
lossus  ornatus,  a  beautiful  brush-tongued 
paroquet 

COHVUS  CORONE,  the  Carrion  Crow  of 
Europe,  AfghaniaUn,  (Pushut)  Japan  apud 
Temminck,  is  replaced  in  India  by  C.  oulmi- 
natus. 

CORVUS  CORNIX.  ('Hooded  Crow.') 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japan 
(Temminck),  Barbary. 

CORVUS  CULMINATUS.   See  Corvid». 

CORVUS  FRUGILEGUS.  'Rook.'  Eu- 
rope, N.  and  W.  Asia,  AfghanisUn,  Peshawur 
valley,  Kashmir :  replaced  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan by  C.  pastinator.  The  true  rook  (Corvus 
frugilegus)  is  known  to  inhabit  or  visit  the 
Peshawur  valley,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir  (the 
rook  of  China  and  Japan  being  considered 
a  distinct  species,  C.  pastinator  of  Gould  ;) 
and  the  jackdaw  (C.  monedula  )  accompanies 
it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true  northern 
raven  is  met  with  not  only  there,  but  also 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Punjab.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  comparatively  small  0.  cul- 
minatns  is  popularly  known  to  Europeans  aa 
"  the  raven  :"  but  the  northern  raven  would 
make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel  much  the 
worse  for  it    See  Birds. 

CORVUS  MONEDULA,  the  <  Jackdaw" 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  Barbary,  W.  Asia*  Peaha* 
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wur  vnlley>  Kashmir. — Gat»   Birds.  B.  As, 
Soe,  Eng.  Cyc,     See  Birds. 

CORVUS  PASTINATOR.     See  Corvidae. 

COR  YD  A  LIS,  a  genus  of  plante  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  Fumareae,  the  fumitory  tribe. 
There  are  sixteen  speuies  some  of  which  are 
grown  as  ornamental  plants. 

GORYDALIS  GOVANIANA,  Wall, 
Bhootkes,  //wirf,  iscommoti  above  8,000  feet  of 
elevation,  in  the  Choor  mouutains,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  The 
roots  sent  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  long,  fibrous, 
tough,  and  exceedingly  bitter ;  dark  browu 
externally,   yellow   within. —  0' Shaughnessi/y 

p,  18o. 

CORYDALLA  CAMPESTRIS.  A  com- 
mou  European  bird  which  even  abounds  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  but  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  in  Britain,  is  altso  com- 
mon in  parts  of  India. 

CORYDALLA.  RIGHARDF,(Anthus  Uicar- 
di ;  *  Richard's  Pipit.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
common  in  India  ;  very  rare  in  Britain.  See 
Birds. 

CORYDON.  Captain  Tickell  fonnd  Leio- 
tbrix  argentauris  and  Siva  strigulH,  about  the 
^idesof  Mooleit.  Stachyris  nigriceps,  in  hilly 
forests  3,000  feet.  Eurylaimua  Javanicua  is 
not  common,  at  least  it  is  not  often  seen  ; 
being  very  quiet  and  secluded,  though  exces- 
sively tame,  and  not  crepuscular  like  Ci»rydon. 
Serilophus  lunatus  are  much  freer  flyers  than 
Eurylaimus.  He  found  them  once  in  a 
flock  burying  about  like   Titmice«  but  very 

high  up. 

CORYDON  SUMATRANUS  is  a  singu- 
lar  and  rare  bird.  Of  its  habits  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  However,  it  is  crepus- 
cular (very  likely  diurnal  as  well,)  and  so 
stupid  or  tame  as  to  alluw  itself  to  be  pelted 
without  moving. 

CORYGAUM,  a  small  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bheemah  river,  half  way  be- 
tween Poonah  and  Seroor  on  the  Gor-naddi. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  defence  made  on  the 
1st  of  January  1819,  by  a  small  body  of 
Madras  Artillery  and  Native  Infantry,  about 
500  strong,  againat  the  entire  army  of  Bajee 
Rao,  peshwa.  About  400O  Arabs  continued 
the  attack  from  day  break  till  dark,  Asst 
Surgeon  afterwards  Sir  James  Wyllie,  of  the 
Madras  medical  department,  greatly  aided  in 
their  repulse.  The  Indian  Government 
erected  a  monolith  column,  on  which  are 
engraved  an  account  of  this  defence,  and  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  the  survivors. 

CORYLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to, 
the  order  Cupelliferae.  C.  lacera  and  C.  ferox 
are  found  in  the  Himalaya. 

CORYLUS  AVELLANA.  The  Hazel  is  a- 
bundant  in  the  Himalaya.  Fruits  (nuts)  called 
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Biodik  and  Findok  in  bftan,  an  groiped  a 
clusters  together,  inodur<MiB,  taste  sweet  uc 
agreeable,  become  raucid  Tery  quickly.  If 
expression  the  kernel  yields  a  very  tgreoui 
oil,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  half  its  veisti 
The  wood  of  the  hazel  was  tlie  matehal  of  i^ 
divining  rods  of  the  magicians  and  s&iL- 
enchanters,  who  even  in  modem  timei  kivf 
had  their  believers  in  Europe. — (/SKau^uat 
page  609. 

CORYLUS  COLUKN A,  Lito. 

var  B.  lacei*a,  |  C.  Jaoquemootn.    Dr* 

C.  lacera,  WaU,  \  Tbangi ;  tbis^i   Ptfi, 

Hazel  Eng.  I  Sharot  ;  ■hirati ; 

Urrvi  PanJ-  |      shurlige 

Ivinri ;  ivoria ;  wir  „       j 

This  tree  "rows  t*)  a  height  of  40  feet.  »: 
elevations  of  5,500  to  10,500  feet  in  the  ?  l 
jab  Himalaya;  wood  light  and  compact ; '<«( 
nuts  edible — Drt,  CUgfiorn  andJ.L  Su^rri 

CORYPEIA,  a  genua  of  palms  of  tLe  oritr 
Cocoactae,  Sec.  D.  Corypheae.  i'.  ^taaniC 
taliera  grow  in  Bengal  ;  C.  rotuudifuIiA  a. 
C.  utau  grow  in  the  Moluccas,  C.  u. 
braculifera  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the  M^ltsxi 
andC.  gebanga  grows  in  Java.  It  seems  ijW 
C.  gebauga  which  Mr.  Wallace  (p.  liiJ; « * 
scribes  as  a  great  species  in  Lombok,  c^-r: 
•*  Gubbong,"  which  grows  there  in  ^t*^ 
abundance.  It  has  a  lofty  cylindrical  <'i 
about  a  hundred  feet  high  and  two  or  thrK  fee- 
in  diameter.  It  flowers  only  once  in  iUl  I'e  : 
a  huge  terminal  spike  on  which  are  pruicoe: 
masses  of  a  small  round  fruity  of  a  greei  o 
lour  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  v:i<^ 
these  ripen  and  fall,  the  tree  dies,  and  ^'^' 
standing  a  year  or  two,  it  too  dies*  Fi>da  -'•> 
green  pigeons,  and  troops  of  the  Macacos  } 
nomolgus  monkeys  resort  to  the  trees  v.^ 
fruiting,  the  latter  chattering  and  sLover.^ 
down  the  ripe  fruit. 

C.    ^ehanga   has  its  young  leaves  pa* 
into  baskets  and  bags,  afford iug  much  •v^'^  * 
ment   to  the  people  in  Java.     The  lear^  r 
also  employed  for  thatching,  aad  furntti-: 
broad-brimmed   hats.  C  taliera^  UwT<a 
Bengal  and  the  Talipat   of  the   Penioia^ 
much  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  asi  *'- 
umbrellas ;  the  leaves^  moreover, wheosBx-^- 
ed,  are  much  used  for   writing  oo,  swi  •* 
for   tying  the    rafters  of    hootcs,  t^\'* 
are  strong  and  durable.     C.   iiaibnr:^->^ 
the  Codda-panna  of  Madras,  and  the  TjI> 
of  Ceylon,  and  very  like  ths  fomtr,  ii  '  - 
mon  in  Ceylon,  and  fonnd  also  on  tlM  Mitf  * 
coast.     Of  this,  the  dried  loaf  is  v«y  «rv 
and  lim)>er— and,  aoeordiDg  to  Kaox,  *  * ' 
wonderfully  made  for  men's  cosvtu*^^ 
carry  along  with  them ;  for  though  tLs  ^ 
be  thus  br(Md  enough  to  cover  fif Uce  « '^^ 
men  when  it  is  open,  yei  it  will  feU  "'••'•■ 
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Jike  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is  no  bigger 
than  a  mail's  ann  ;  it  is  wonderfully  ligbt." 
''This  tree  is,  within,  a  pith  only  ;  they  bent 
it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cak«-B  of  it, 
which  taste  much  like  to  white  bread  ;  it 
serves  them  instead  of  com  before  their  harvest 
is  ripe.  *'  (Knox's  '  Ceylon.')  The  Burmese 
books  are  all  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  npecies  of 
Corypha. — Seeman.  Roylt  Fib.  PL  Voigi. 
Wallace  158.  See  Corypha. 
CORYPHA  ELATA,  Boxb. 

Taliera  elatn,  Wall  |  Bujoor  Bbko. 

Grows  in  Bengiil  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces. —  VaigL 
Mason. 

CORYPHA  OEBANGA  is  one  of  the  roost 
useful  of  all  the  palms  of  South  Eastern  Asia. 
Its  pith  furnislies  a  sort  of  sago.  In  Java, 
Jiousands  of  bi^ys  and  girls  are  employed  in 
fabricating  its  leaves  into  baskets  and  bags  : 
thatch^  and  broad  brimmed  hats  are  made  of 
them  ;  fishing  neta  and  linen  nhirta  are  woven 
from  its  fibres,  and  ropes  from  its  twisted 
eaf -stalks  ;  the  root  is  both  emollient  and 
(lightly  astringent ;  sliced,  it  is  used  in  slight 
iiarrhoca,  and  Widtz  says  that  it  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  the  periodir^al  diarrhoea 
irhich  in  the  East  Indies  attacks  Europeans. 
^Er.g.    Cyr,  page  167.     Seeman, 

COllYPHA  TALIERA,    UoxB. 
Taliera  Bengalensia,  Spreng. 


Pan 
Taliera 
!^ariat 
["aliera 


Bbng. 


if 


»« 


Hind 


Tali 

Mart 

8ri  talam 

Sanh 

Talipat 

Singh 

Sri  talam 

Tbl 

An  elegants^^ecies  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are 
nnch  employed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  leaf 
imbrellas,  for  tying  the  rafters  of  htmses,  as 
hey  are  strong  and  durable.  Its  trunk  is 
bout  30  feet  high,  and  as  nearly  as  pussible 
f  equal  thickness  throughout.  The  leaves 
re  in  about  80  divisions,  each  6  feet  long  by 

inches  broad,  radiating  from  the  ])oiMt  of  a 
!af- stalk  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and  covered 
rith  strong  pines  at  its  edge.  lioxburgh 
escribes  the  apadix  as  decompound,  issuing 
1  the  month  of  February  from  the  apex  of 
lie  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming  an 
nmenae  diffuse  ovate  panicle  of  about  20  or 
lore  feet  in  height  The  fruit  is  the  site  of 
;rab-apple,  wrinkled,  dark-olive,  orgraenish- 
sUoiv.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
idia  to  write  upon  with  8te«l  styles  ;  it  is 
aown  as  the  book  palm,  and  is  not  anfre- 
ient  in  the  neighbourhood  of  religious  edi- 
les  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  VoigL  Eng. 
yc.^  page  167.  Dra.  Mason.  Roxh.u.  174. 
COKYPHA  UMBRAGULIFERA,   Linn. 

ili  Bbno.  I  Kodap  aoA         Malsal. 

c  BuRM.    Kooda  paoaa  maram  TaL. 

m  i>a1m  Eno.    Sidalam  „ 

Uipat  palm  ,• 

The  Talipat  paLm   of  the  Moluccas   and 
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Ceylon,  is  similar  in  appearance  to,  but  its 
leaves  are  not  so  round  as  those  of,  the  taliera, 
the  divisions  in  the  centre  being  shorter  than 
those  at  the  sides.  It  has  a  stem  60  or 
70  feet  high,  crowned  with  enormous  fan 
shaped  leaves  forming  a  head  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  each  leaf  with  40  or  50  pairs 
of  segments.  These  fronds  when  dried  arc 
very  strong  and  are  used  for  hnts  and  um- 
brellas. The  petiole  is  7  feet  long  and  the 
blade  6  feet  long  and  13  feet  broad.  Fans 
of  enormouH  size  are  manufactured  from  this 
plant  in  Ceylon;  the  bole  of  this  palm  is  wholly 
pith  which  furnishes  a  sort  of  flour  from 
which  bread  ia  made ;  the  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  used  for  writing  on,  like 
those  of  the  C.  taliera.  Qriffith  met  with  trees 
in  flower  at  Mergui,  which  he  thought  belong- 
ed to  this  specieSf  but  not  having  access  to 
M  complete  copy  of  Martins'  Palm,  he  could 
not  speak  with  certainty  ;  and  Dr.  Mason  saw 
trees  in  Tavny  which  he  regarded  as  pro* 
bably  talipat  palms.  The  dark  coloured 
roundish  seeds  of  these  trees  are  URed  as 
beads  by  the  Tader  or  Daaari  mendicants.  C. 
umbraculifera,  is  common  in  Ceylon,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  Malabar  Coast;  the  dried  leaf 
in  very  strong  and  limber — and,  according  to 
Knox,  ''  most  wonderfully  made  for  men's 
cfmvenience  to  carry  along  with  them;  for 
though  thia  leaf  be  thus  broad  enough  to  cover 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  when  it  is  open,  yet  it 
will  fold  close  like  a  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is 
no  big:;er  than  a  man's  arm  ;  it  ia  wonderfully 
light."  **  This  tree  is  within  a  pith  only  ;  they 
beat  it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of 
it,  which  tiiate  much  like  to  wheaten  bread  ;  it 
serves  them  instead  of  corn  before  their  har- 
vest ia  ripe."  And  in  Ceylon,  umbrellas  made 
of  its  leaf  are  so  borne  before  the  chiefa  and 
nobles. — Knox  s  Ceylon^  quoted  in  Royles  Fib. 
PL  Seeman^  Eng.  Cyc.  page  176.  Aius.  Mat. 
Med.  p.  143, />r«.  Manon.  Roxb.  ii.  177.  Voigl* 
CORYPHA  UTAN.     Lam. 

Taliera  sylvetria  Bl.  I  Looiarua    aylveairia 

I  RumpK 

A  palm  of  the  Moluccas. 

CORYPHiENA.  Linn/Eus.  A  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Acanthoptety- 
gli«  family  Scombridae,  and  fifth  group  Cory- 
phanina.  There  are  9  genera  in  the  group, 
one  of  them  Coryphenina,  in  which  there  are 
six  spectea. 

CORYPH^NA  HIPPUMS.  Linn.  The 
Dolphin  or  Dorado,  is  often  confused  with 
the  Delphinus  or  Porpess,  from  its  bearing 
the  same  name.  Its  colours  when  swimming 
are  very  lively  and  tail  of  a  golden  yellow.  It 
is  good  for  eating — Bennett. 

CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII,  the 
Bat  snake  of  Ceylon,  is  almost  domesticated 
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and  is  often  kept  in  hoaseholds. — Tennent 
Sh  p,  42. 

CORYSTES,  a  genus  of  Brachyorous  or 
short  tailed  Crustacea. — Engl,  Cye.page  169- 

COSCINIUM  FENESTR^TUM.  Ooleb. 

Mennspermum  fenestratUTn,  O^btn. 
Turmeric  tree  Eng.  I  Jhar-ki-Huldi  Duk. 

Mara  munjil  Tam.  I  Mani-pasupu  Tkl. 

A  creeping  plant,  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Southern  India. 

COS.  A  little  Dorian  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  fell  under  the 
power  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  tlie  first  8|K)t  in 
Europe  into  which  the  manufacture  of  silk 
was  introduced,  which  it  probably  gained 
when  under  the  power  of  Persia  before 
the  overthrow  of  Darius.  The  luxury  of  the 
Egyptian  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  over- 
heated by  any  clothing  that  could  conceal  their 
limbs,  had  long  previously  introduced  a  light 
thin  dress  ;  and  for  this  dress,  silk, 
"when  it  could  be  obtained,  was  much  valued  ; 
and  Pamphila  of  Cos  had  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing woven  webs  so  transparent  that  the  Egyp- 
tian women  were  enabled  to  display  their  fair 
forms  yet  more  openly  by  means  of  this  cloth- 
ing. Occasionally  also,  they  sent  their  trea- 
sures and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of 
safety  from  Alexandrian  rebellion  ;  and  there 
the  silk  manufacture  flourished  iu  secret  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  When  it  ceased  is  un- 
known, as  it  was  part  of  the  merchants'  craft 
to  endeavour  to  keep  each  branch  of  trade  to 
themselves.  Sharpens  Aristotle,  Hist,  An,  V. 
19.     History  of  EgypU  VoL  L  p,  263. 

COSHTA— 1  Cnrchorus  olitorius. 

COSMAS,  called  from  his  maritime  ex- 
perience.'*, Indicopleustes,  apparently  an  Alex- 
andrian Greek,  who  wrote  between  630  and 
550,  is  the  first  Greek  or  Roman  writer  who 
speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner, 
and  not  as  a  land  enveloped  in  half  mythical 
haze.  He  speaks  of  it  aLso  by  a  name  which 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  to  mean  China. 

He  was  a  monk  when  he  composed  the 
work  which  has  coTne  down  to  us,  but  in 
his  earlier  days  he  had  been  a  merchant,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  the  coasts  of 
Ethiopia,  and  apparently  also  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  western  coasts  of  India,  as  well  as 
Ceylon.  His  book  was  written  at  Alexandria, 
and  is    termed    **  Topographia    Christiana." 


& 


One  anecdote  is  ascribed  to  Soptinit,Donkci» 
Writing  of  the  Inland  of  Taprobioe 
Further  India,  Coemaa  aaya  where  the  IdcIu 
Sea  is,  there  is  a  charch  of  christians  vtu 
clergy  and  a  congregation  of  beliena 
though  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  christhii 
further  on  in  that  direction.  And  such  ii» 
is  the  case  in  the  land  called  Ma]«,  vbcretb 
pepper  grows.  And  iu  the  place  called  Ki) 
liana  there  is  a  bishop  appointed  from  Penci. 
as  well  as  in  the  island  which  they  oil  t\x 
Isle  of  Dioscoris  in  the  same  Indian  Sa 
The  inhabitants  of  that  ialaad  speak  Greek, 
having  been  originally  settled  there  bj  tk( 
Pt(»lemies,  who  ruled  after  Alexander  of  Mao- 
don.  This  Male  is  evidently  Malabar,  pn>. 
bably  the  Kalliena  of  the  Periplnj,  whics 
Lassen  identifies  with  the  etiJI  existing  Kaij* 
ani  on  the  mainland  near  Bonvbay.  Fatkir 
Paolino  indeed  will  have  it  to  be  a  place  st:l< 
called  Kalyanapuri  on  the  banks  of  a  rsv 
two  miles  north  of  Mangalore,  bnt  onreaM* 
Ah\y.—  Vuk  GaUe;  Indie  OriaitaU,  p.  IC' 
VuU  Cathay  I.  p.  CLXXI. 

COSMEA  BIPINNATA-  The  species  i 
the  genus  Cosmea,  are  mostly  annusU  aod  w 
iiametital  flowers,  colours  purple,  white  ui 
yellow;the  roots  are  taberoas,and  may  be  ex- 
tivated  by  dividing  the  same  or  by  seed— 
Hiddell. 

COSMBTICBARK.  The  fragrant  bark  o! 
Murraya  paniculate,  a  tree  indigeiioos  io  Bcr- 
mah  above  Rangoon,  is  more  used  for  a  oc«- 
metic  than  sandal  woodL  It  is  a  very  on» 
mental  fragrant  flowering  sfarnb  of  the  citm 
tribe. — Mason, 

COSMETIC  TUBERCLES.  An  infer.* 
cosmelic  wood  of  Burmab,  is  the  tobercie  d 
some  plant.  The  Burmese  appear,  frwa  titf 
name,  to  regard  them  as  proda<)ed  by  a  rpeti«* 
of  erythrina,  for  they  caJl  them  erytknri 
thorns  ;  but  Mr.  Mason  knows  the  plaat  v 
be  a  creeper,  and  suspects  that  it  is  TmUaji 
aculeata  and  T.  floribnnda. — Mann. 

COSMETIC  WOOD  «»f  Mergat  is  frtour* 
of  the  Xanthoxylaceso  1  is  a  fkagract  ecvf- 
tic  wood  sold  in  the  baaar,  which  is  sa^  •' 
come  from  Mergni,  bnt  Mr.  Maaoo  nevir  at 
the  tree. — Mtuoru    See  Abeer. 

COSMIBUENA,     See  Cinchona. 
COSS,  OR  KOS.    The  itinenxy  mmsn  < 
India,  of  which  the    precise  Tslue  has  mb 


'*  Universal  Christian  Topography,"  the  great    much  disputed,    chiefly  on    aecoont  «^  c« 
_, .    .    s.,.^  .      .     ,       .,    .  .1    m  V         ,     difficulties  which  attend  the  detenninatto^^ 

the  exact  length  of  the  gna,  or  yard.  I^' 
Ayeeni-Akberee  lays  down  diatiBelly<^^'' 
coss  consists  of  100  cords  (tunab),  ea^  ^'^ 
of  50  Gnz  ;  also  of  400  poles  (faifis).  <«^  ^ 
12J  Guz  ;  either  of  which  wiU  giw  «'  ** 
coss  the  length  of  5000  Gua.    Tbe  foD*^* 


object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  Wilderness  is  a  pattern  or  model  of 
the  universe.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  I 
542)  says  that  Cosmas  got  his  accounts  of 
Ceylon  from  Sopatrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adule, 
and  Lassen  ascribes  all  Cosmas  says  of  India 


to  the  same   authority  (ii,  773).     But    they 

have  not  given  the  grouud  of  these  opinions,    particulars  relative  to  tbe  disliiioes  htt^m 
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the  old  minars  or  cos3  pillars  may  be  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  considered  to  afford  the 
;ori*ectest  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  the 
true  standard. 


Boftd  distance  Direct  dlBtance 


in 
Euglisli  yards. 

)ctaf;oDal  Minar  to  Nurelah 

in  Dflhi.,. 
Miliar  between  Nurelah  and 

Shapoorgurhee  .. 
ifinar  opposite    Aleepoor... 
dinar  opposite   Siruspoor... 
iwinn  of  Minar  opposite  to 

Sbaliuiar. ... 


4,513 

4,554 
4,632 
4,579 


4,610 


In 
ditto. 


4,489 

4,401 
4,379 
4,573 

4,591 


COSS^A,  or  Cissia,  is  the  name  by  whicii 
the  Greeks  knei^  the  tract  east  of  the  Tigris. 
It  was  also  called  Elam  or  Elymais.  It  is 
now  called  Khazistan,  or  the  land  of  Khuz. 
Kusa,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  now 
known  aa  Beluchistan.  Cosseoa  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Koh-siah,  or  *'  Black  Moun- 
tain.'' The  people  spread  their  conquest  over 
Susiaria  and  the  districts  eastward.  See 
Luristan,  Viswamitra. 

COSSEE,  a  river  near  Mhadoepoor  in 
Midnapoor. 

KOSS  E IR  or  Cosseir,  a  town  and  harbour  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  their  expedition  to 
Egypt,and  then  by  the  British.  Kosseir  harbour 


Average..       4,558  4,487 

Length  of  the  coss — 2  miles,  4  Furlongs 

.j^  yards.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  is  open  to  the  east,  but  on  the  north  reefs  ad- 
he  length  of  the  Ilahee  Guz  deduced  from  Ivanceinto  the  sea,  on  the  south  is  a  chain  of 
he  measurements  is  32iVo"u  inche?,  showing  |  mountains  of  some  elevation.  The  bottom 
low  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of  33  ,  is  rocky. 

COSSIM  BAZAR,  a  town  near  Mursheda- 


ncheR  assumed  by  the  British  Government. 

This  coss  resembles  the  Chinese  lih,  i.  e., 
lie  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a 
nan's  voice  exerted  in  a  plain  surface,  and 
lie  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  ori- 
ntal  Meel,  as  well  as  the  European  mile  and 
»agiie.  The  two  former  evidently  derive 
heir  names  from  the  Roman  milliHre,  and  the 
ifierence  of  their  value  in  different  places 
roves  that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed, 
iihout  any  reference  to  its  etymological 
ignification*  Cons  is  an  Indian  word ;  the 
luivalent  word  in  Persian  is  Kuroh,  the 
inie  ns  tlie  SauKcrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go 
>  the   Yojan;  about  the    precise    value    of 


bad.     In   the    early    days    of  the  British,  a 
factory  town. 

COSSUMBA.  Can.  Safflower. 

COSSYAH,  or  Khassia  country,  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  India,  has  iron  of 
great  purity,  smelted  at  Puudua  ;  Cassia 
lignea  is  one  of  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port, and  a  variety  of  parti-coloured  cloths, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sylhet 
cloths.  Some  of  them  are  dyed  of  rich  colours, 
and  being  of  a  strong  durable  texture,  are 
well  adapted  for  table  covers,  to  which  pur- 
pose they  are  usually  applied  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal.    TheCossiah  and  Jyntia  hill 


hich  different  opinions  are  held.  Malcolm  I  ^^erritory  is  administered  by  an  assistant  at- 
i\s  the  coss  is  in  general  estimated  ot ;  ^^^'^^  *^  *^o  ^^sa"!  c^"^"^i««i^»-  The  value 
>rty-two  to  the  degree,  but  its  length  differs  I  p^'^®  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country 
I  almost  every  province  of  India.  It  may  «  about  rupees  30.000  a  year  with  Assnm,anJ 
e  computed  as   never  under  a  mile  and  a   '^'^^    the  Bengal  plains  about  10  J  lakhs,  the 


alf,  anti  never  (expect  in  that  introduced  by 
16  mandate  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  in 
iysore)  more  than  two  miles. 


exports  being  7  lakhs.  The  tot.il  revenue  from 
land  and  taxes  in  1857  amounted  to  rupees 
23,023.      The  first  treaty  with  Jyntia  was 


•    ^  .   .,  .._  .     .1 V     i.u     concluded  in    1824.     The   rajah  Ram   Sin<» 

In  Guzeiat  tney  estimate  the  coss  by  the ;  „„._  .  „^   o„o:„f.„..  ^..,;« J  ,u^  «.._"? 


wing  of  kine  (gao),  which  in  a  still  day  may 
)  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
larter.  Thus  twelve  coss  is  baragao. — Elliot 
ipp.  AlalcobfCs  Cefitral  India,  Vol  I.  p,  20, 
ie  Ilahee  Guz. 

COSSACK,  an  irregular  soldiery  whom  the 
(lasian  government  recruited  from  the 
untry  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  known 
Little  Kabarda  andOreat  Kabarda,  border- 
^  on  the  Malka  and  Eouma  rivers. 
»88ack  is  also  a  term  by  which  the  Mahrattas 
scribe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In 
eir  language,  the  word  Cossakee,  borrowed, 
:e  many  of  their  terms,  from  the  Moghub, 
»ns  "  predatory." —  Malcolm's  Central 
dia^  Vol,  Lf  p.  69.    See  Kabarda. 
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rendered  no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
war,  but  his  country  was  taken  under  protec- 
tion, and  the  rajah  agreed  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  the  British.  The  population  of 
the  Jyntia  hills  is  about  40,000  souls,  and  of 
the  Cossiah  hills  about  82,400.  The  Cossiah 
states  are  twenty-five  in  number>of  which  five, 


Cherra  PooDJee, 

Khyrim, 

Nusting, 


Sungree, 
and 

Nuspoong 


are  commonly  called  the  ''  Semi-independeut 
States.''  The  chiefs  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people 
in  all  matters  pertaining  exclusively  to  them. 
The  minor  states,  known  as  the  **  Dependent 
Sutes,"  are  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Nungklow« 
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Nungklow, 

Moloem, 

Murriow, 

Ramyre 

lAowIie, 

Cheyla, 

Dowarrah    No- 

toormen, 
Mowseuram, 


Mowdun    Poon- 

jee 
Mahram. 
Mikllai  Chum- 

mut, 
Bhawul. 
Seenai  Poonjce, 
LeDgkhan  Poon- 

jeet 


Mowyang, 

Nobo 

Sop  bo, 

Jeerung* 

Synng, 

Mo6ong     Poon- 

jee, 
MowloRg   do. 
LyksooL     do. 


Moleem  was  conqirered  in  1829,  «ud  the 
rajah  of  Khyrim  ceded  to  the  British  the 
territory  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Oomeati  or  Booga 
Pane  river.  In  1861,  the  rajah  was  deposed 
and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief,  instailed.  No 
engagements  have  ever  been  made  with  Nabo, 
Sopho,  Syung,  Moflung  Poonjee,  and  Lyksom 
Poonjee,  but  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  with  Mowyang  in  1829,Dowarrah  Notoor- 
inan  in  1837,Soopar  Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in 
1860,  withBhawai. — Aitchison^s  Treaties^  tkc, 
page  85. 


The  Oarrow  were  in  the  habit  of   mtkx 
constant  predatory  iiicuraions    upon  Britb. 
frontier  villages  in  the  plains,  and,  decapitAl' 
ing  their  victims,  and  carrying  off  their  beic: 
as  funeral  offerings  to  their  departed  chitJ- 
It  has  frequently    been     found    necessiry  t 
punish  these    outrages  by  aenditig   ojiiiivj 
expeditions  into  the  country,  and  by  clm-ri: 
the  markets  in  the  plains  frequented  by  tk 
G  arrow. 

COSSYA,  a  tribuUry  to   the  Gangf&    ' 

rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,   in  Xti  i*" 
25'  long,  86«  11'  S.  W.,  S.  E.,  S.  EL,  S  K,  v 
into  Gauges;  length,  325    u<.    Arnn.  ^1<: 
Tauibur,  95  ;  Gogaree,  235  ;  Dud  Co-tsy  '" 
Tiljuga,40  m. — 46,000  square  miles  dr^f-^i 
Where  narrowest,  and  when  lowest,  &trc4r 
1,200  ft     wide  and  15  ft.  deep.     It  wlirpt 
than  the  Jumuaor  the  Ghogra.     It  nu^s  ^«2C 


COSSYPHU&  See  Coleoptera. 
CX)STUS. 


Roost 


Arab.  |  Koot  Ki«i> 

Hind.  {  Koo»ht-i  Sbern    Pn* 


COSSYA  HILLS,  estimated  area  7290  Midnapoor  cantonment, 
sq.  miles,  between  25°  and  26^  and  91°  and 
92^  Gherra  Pooujee  4100  feet,  80  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  in  breadth,  extend 
from  lat.  24°  35'  to  26''  7' and  from  long.  91° 
35'  to  92»  4'.  About  16  ra.on  the  Sylhet  side,  1  ^"^^j/^^f ''*^** 

and  about  the  same  on  that  of  Assam.consists  j    "     "  ,  .   ,  ,        -    j  % 

of  lowland  interspersed  with  small  hills.     In  1      A  fragrant  substance  highly  pmed  by  t-:- 
the  interior,  about  50  m.  in  extent,  is  an  unda- ,  ancients.    It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  F.h*  * 
latiiig  hilly  table-land,  from   1,500   to    2,500   to  be  the  produce  of  a  genua  of  the  t-» 
feet  high.     Coal  is  said  to  abound  in  the  hills   tribe,  to  which  he  has   given   the   n.-uu* 
of  Jynteah,     The  localities  admitting  of  culti- ,  Awc^l^"<i'»-    He  found  it  growing  in  j^f- 
vation  are   the  plateaux  of  the  Cossyah   and  abundance  all  round  the  elevuted  sumnu:. 
Jynteah  hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam   Cashmere.  From  the  planto  with  which  u  -.^ 
border,andthe  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet  plains,   associated,  and  tbe  circumstance;*  under  li  . 
The  area  of  the  three  plateaux  is  about  3,500  I  the  Koot  grows,  being  one  of  the  Camp-  ■  •  • 

or  Thiijtle  tribe,  with  feathered  seed,(rf  «~ 
when  once  established,  the   di^aemixiAtit'S 
comes  easy,  Falconer  considered  it  oi^ii  '^ 


square  miles,  and  their  heights  vary  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil 
is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of 
shingle  little  qualified  for  profitable  cnlti- 
Yation.  In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
mould  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 


acres. 


land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  On  the 
middle  plateau  the  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  rising  to  72''  daring 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is  less 
severe  than  an  English  winter.  The  cultivated 
land  in  those  hills  is  very  little.  A  late 
survey  gave  12,221  acres  or  leas  than  10 
square  miles  as  the  total  in  the  Jynteah  hills ; 
while  within  an  area  of  4,450  square  miles 
among  the  Cossyah  hills  only  30  square  miles 
have  been  brought  under  crops.  To  the  west 
of  the  Cossyah  hills  lies  the  Garrow  country. 
The  climate  of  the  country  is  deadly,  and 
the  British  have  little  intercourse  with  the 
Garrow.  The  Garrow  in  more  immediate 
relation  with  the  British  either  pay  revenue 
or  tribute  in  the  shape  of  fines  for  offences. 
The  others  are  usually  considered  independent. 
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produced  to  an  unlimited    extent,  of  the  1 
quality,  in    the  Himalayas,  at  elevali^ix^   • 
from  seven    thousand   five   hundred  U^  a.  - 
thousand  feet  above    the  sea,   and  tki:  i- 
Choor   mountain  alone  might   be  br-ku^t'' 
a  few  years  to  produce  thoosandA  of  m^'»z 
of  it.     The  root  of  A.  costus    is  80f;»*» 
to  be  the  Costus  Arabicas,  on  the  fol:  *«  *. 
grounds.     It  corresponds    with  the  d*^-  • 
tious  given  by  the  ancient    authoia,   i£>  ' 
used  at  the  present  day   for  the  aasK  ',  - 
poses  in  China,  as  costus  was  formerly  a; ; 
to  by  the   Greeks.     The    coiucidenoe  ^f  > 
name ;  in  Cashmere  the  root  is  called  kxt  .- 
tbe  Arabic  synonym  is  said  to  be  k«*»<- 
is  a  gregarious  herb,  aboat  six  or  serrj  •-■ 
high,  with  a  perennial  thick  brancfaeci  '  - ' 
with   an   annual  round  finoiootfa   atenu  ^t' 
leaves  and  dark  purple  flowers.   The  n*  *•  ^"• 
dug  up  in  the  months  of  September  aadOt- 
her,  when  the  plant  begins  to  be  torpid  .  :b?T 
are  chopped  up  into  pieces,  from  two  to  tix^ 
ches  lougi  Aud  are  exported  wiibost  f sii^  * 
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preparation.  The  quantity  collected,  according 
to  Dr.  Falconer,  is  veiy  large,  amounting  to 
about  two  million  pounds  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  its  collection  and  transport  to  a  mer- 
cantile depot  in  Cashmere  is  about  2s.  4d. 
the  cwt.  The  commodity  is  laden  on  bullocks  I  5*™^* 
and  carried  to  the  Punjab,  whence  the  larger  rji*^  ^ 
portion  goes  down  to  Bombay,  where  it  is 
shipped  for  the  Red   Sea,   the  Persian  Gulf, 


Banksi*  tpeeiosat  Keen, 
Costufl  arabicuB,  Linn. 
Hellenia  graQdiflora.  Retz. 


AiDomam  hireutum  Lam 
Tsjaoa  speciosa.  QmtL 
Herba  spiralis  hirauta, 
-  Rumj>h. 

Pushkara  mulamu  TiL. 
Bomma  Kachika 
KaamirAmu  ; 
Kimuka  koshtamu : 
Krosbtamu 
A.  very  elegant  plant  found  near  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  other  moist  and  shady   places 


Janakua 
Kio  or  kiu 


Malbal. 
B»Na. 

Saks. 

SiNOEL 


If 

»> 
ft 
It 


and  China ;  a  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  across  '  in  southern  India,  Cochin-China,  the  Moluc- 
tbe  Sutlej  and  Jumna  into  Hindoetan  Proper,  |  caa^  ^n^  Sunda  islands. 

whence  it  is  taken  to  Calcutta,  and  bought  up  .      ^^^,^,^3  zeRUMBET.     Pkrs.     Alpinia 
there  with  avidity  under  the  name  of  putchuk.  I  „  ^  n  ^ 

,„         ,       .         I         J      ..    T       J  *i.     nutans,  JSfiscoe. 

The  value  IS  enhanced    at  Jusadree,   on  tnei      r*f\Tioii^n  wTAnr*  «.  <.  &      m    ^^    1 

t  ,      ui.ir!rti        oS^j  *.        COPPER  WA.RE,  tutenague  utensils,  coral 

Jummw  to  about  Ids.  9«.l.  or  22>8.  4a.  per  owt. ,    ^^    ,       u    a     r  n        i.-        e  i.u^ 

.'>.,.  ..     1.  r  <  u  1    .J     ui     and  glass  beads,  forma  small  portion  of  the 

111  the  Chinese  ports  it  tetches  nearly  double  'rH.-         aj/wi-      *u      /^i  •  u 

,     "   .  ^     mi      ni-  u        41      Chinese  trade  to  India ;  the    Chinese  seldom 

tbat  price  per  cwt.     The    Chinese   bum  the  ' 


roots  as  an  incense  in  the-  temples  of  their 
gods  and  regard  it  as  aphrodisiac.  The  imr 
port  into  Canton  in  184S  were  414.  piculs, 
and  in  1859  were  854  piculs^  and  valued  at 
5, 1 50  dollars.  In  Cashmere  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  protection  of  bales  of  shawls  from 
iufiectd.     The  exports  fFom  Calcutta  were 

iu  1841-42  ...  12,847  I  In  1848-49  ...»,110|  worth 
.,   1847-48  ...     2,U50i  I      about  £1,500  annually. 

The  sweet  or  mild  kind,  called  koosht  she- 
reen,  is  of  light  yellow  colour  and  pleasant 
tmell.  Dr.  Royle  supposed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Indian  orris  root,  but  this  is  called 
bekli  i-  bauafsha,  is  imported  from  the  Red 
S'ea,  and  appears  to  be  in  every  respect 
identical  with  the  true  orris  root.  Dr. 
D'Shaughnessy,  writing  in  1842,  says  put- 
:huk  is  of  unknown  origin ;  though  usually 
eferred  to  Costus  arabicus  or  specioaus  ;  the 
roots  of  the  latter  are  quite  insipid  and  in- 
>dorou8.  Dr.  Royle  inclines  to  the  opinion 
hat  it  is  in  reality  the  produce  of  an  umbelli- 
erous  plant ;  specimens  have  been  seen  by 
ilr.  Beckett  of  Allyghur  having  hollow  stems. 
-Royle,  p.  360.  0' Shavghnessy,  p.  652. 
^ioyle  Productivt  Res,  Simmonds. 

COSTUS   ARABICUS.    Linn.    syn.  of 


:u3ru8  speciosus.     The  roots  of  Costus  ara- 1  ^'•^'^^'^  «'»  Ceylon. 


use  class  beads  as  ornaments. 

COTE.  OR  KOT.  A  fort ;  a  castle,  in  which 
sense  we  find  it  frequently  used  in  names  of 
places  as  Cote-Pootlee,  Cote-Salbahun,  Shere- 
Cote  and  Chirya-Cote.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Kotta,  which  Klaproth  tells  us,  being 
adopted  into  the  Mongol,  became  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Khoten.  We  may  probably 
look  to  the  same  word  for  the  English  Cote, 
and  its  numerous  derivatives,  asSheepcote, 
Cotswold,  tfeo.,  &c. — Elliot  Supp.  Rd.  des  Roy, 
Budd,p.  18. 

COTI.  See  Kyans,  p.  567,  568,  569. 

COTI.  The  complement  of  an  arc  to  90'' : 
also  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle.— Sudda  coti ;  the  sine — Cotijya,  the 
co-sine  of  an  angle  in  such  a  triangle. 

COTON.     Fr.  Cotton . 

CO  TONE.     It.  Cotton. 

COTONEASTER:  A  species  of  this  tree 
forms*  part  of  the  alpine  vegetation  of  Kedar- 
nath.  They  are  very  desirable  garden  shrubs 
from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their 
flowers,  and  their  fruit.  They  are  alt 
readily  propagated  by  seede,  cuttings,  layers, 
or  grafting  on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common 
quince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  The  greater  part 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia. — London* s 
Kncy,   0/    Trees  and    iShriihs.     Jlofmtieter's 


\\Q\x\  Lintif  Falcr  and  Costus  speoiosus,  for- 
iierly  considered  the  source  of  this  perfume. 
)ee  CostuB,   Putchuk. 

COSTUS  ARGYROPHYLLUS.  Anindi- 
cnous  species  of  the  spirical  costus  is  very 
hundant  in  Tcnasserim. — Mason.  Dr.  Wight 

as  given  figures  of  Costus  Nepaulensis  and 
.eciosus. 
COrfTUS  NEPALENSIS.    Roscob. 

C.  specioaus  j3  angustifolius. 

Grows  in  NepaL 

COSTUS  SPECIGSUS.  Boxft  Sic 
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COTONEASTER  MIGROPHYLLA.  See 
Evergreens. 
COTONEASTER  BACILLARIS. 

Him.  mountain  aah.  £kq.  I  Rout  or  Rouns,  PmrJABi* 
Lun ;  Luoi  Hind.  | 

This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  betweea 
Rampur  and  Sungnamatau  elevation  of  800O 
to  10,000  feet.  Wood  used  for  walking  sticks. 
The  alpen-stocks  of  travellers  are  made  of  this 
wood'—ClegJiortu  Fuvjab  Report,  Kuilu  and 
Kangrot  p.  80. 

COITAMBA.     SiKOH.    Ceylon   almond. 

COTTAMALLI.    Tah.  Tkl.  Coriandrum 
sativum.    Coriaader  seed. 
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COTTA  KALANG,  Tax.  Aponogeton 
monostachyon.  Thunb.  Commonly  found 
growing  in  the  beds  of  tanka.  Root  eaten 
in  Caffrariaaa  a  great  delicacy ;  it  is  relished 
by  the  natives  of  India. — Ainslie,  page  248. 

COTTIMBIRI.     Can.  Coriander  seed. 

COTTON. 
Kutun  Ar.     Kuttua  Malbaij. 

Bomuld  Dan.     Kapas  Malay. 

Boomwol  DuT.     Pumba  Prrs. 

Katoeu  „        Bawelna  Pol. 

CotoQ  Fr.      Algodao  Port. 

BaumwoUe 
Kapaa 
Rui 

Bambagia 
Cotone 
GoBsypiuoi 
Bombax 


Ar. 
Dan. 

Dl'T. 

tt 
Fr. 

Gek. 

Glz. 

Hind. 

It. 

i> 
Lat, 


Cblobts-ohataja  IXva, 

Rumaga  „ 

Kapasa ;  Karpaa  ;  Sans. 

Algodoii  Sr. 

Bomull  Sw. 

Pauji  Tam. 

Patti  Tel. 

Cotton  wool  consists  of  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  species  of  Gossypium,  and  the 
plants  have  been  characteristic  of  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  great  majority  of  its  people  are  clothed 
with  fabrics  made  from  cotton,  which  is  woven 
to  a  large  extent  in  India,  but  largely  also  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  England,  in  1861, 
there  were  upwards  of  500,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  whom 
nearly  400,000  were  working  in  Lancashire  ; 
a  number  equal  to  25  towns  of  20,000 
inhabitants  each,  all  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  The  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
and  wood,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
tradesmen  supported  by  them  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  half  that  number  (250,000).  The  women 
and  children,  and  those  not  able  to  work  and 
dependent  entirely  on  the  cotton  oper«4ives, 
may  be  taken  as  half  those  at  work  (250,000). 
The  total  number  of  persons  then  dependent 
upon  the  ct>tton  manufactures  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  800,000 
were  in  Lancashire  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  diatinct  notice  of  cotton  is 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  v.  6,  where  its  Sans- 
crit name  Karpaa  is  translated  greens,  in  the 
English  Bible.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
notice  it,  but  it  was  not  till  the  inviision  of 
India  by  Alexander  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Theophrastus  and  also  in  Pliny.  In  America, 
two  distinct  varieties  are  indigenous  ;  G. 
Barbadense,  yielding  the  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  and  G.  pemvianum  or  acumi- 
natum, that  which  is  produced  in  South 
America., India,  also,  baa  two  distinct  species, 
G,  herbaceum,  or  the  common  cotton  of 
India,  which  has  spread  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  G.  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton, 
which  yields  little,  if  any,  of  the  cotton  of 
commerce,  and  is  very  distinct  from  the  species 
of  Bombaz  oftea  called  cotton-tree  and  silk 
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cotton-tree.    The  species  of  the  genns  goasj- 
pinm  consist  of  large  or  small  shrubs,  and 
one  forms  a  tree.    Ail  have  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  less  palmate  or  lobed,  and 
usually  covered,  as  well  as  the  young  branches, 
with  little  black  dots>  and  the   nerves  below 
have  one  or  more  glands.  The  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  more  or  less  yellow  or  red,  consisting 
of  five  petals,  united  at  their  base,  subcordate 
flat  and  spreading.    Each  cell  contains  from  5 
to  7  ovoid  seeds,  from  the  seed-coats  of  which 
arises  the  filamentous   substance,  which    by 
its  twisting  envelopes  the  seeds.     Along  with 
this  cotton  there  is  often  a   short  covering, 
called  fuzz  by  planters.     Cotton  wool  is  form- 
ed of  tnbular  bairs,  which,  in  drying,  become 
flattened,  and  are  transparent,  withnat  joints, 
and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.     Under  water, 
they  appear  like  distinct,  flat,  narrow,  ribixnds, 
with  occasionally  a  transverse   Hue,  which  in- 
dicates the  end  of  cells.     This  twisted  nature 
of  the  cotton  fibre  is  probably  the  reason  why 
cotton  cloth  is  not  so   well  fitted  as  linen  for 
surgical  dressings.     But  being  a  worse  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  suited  for 
inner   clothing,   where  the  object  is  to  pre- 
serve  uniformity  of  temperature,  as  it    will 
retain  heat,  Bud  prevent  the  body  being  si» 
readily  affected  by  external  heat  or  cold.     At 
the   same  time  that  it  condenses   less  freely 
than   linen   the  vapour  of  perspiration,  but 
absorbs  it  readily  when  it  has  been  condensed 
into  the  form  of  sweat.  {Roj^le,  pa^e  289.)  The 
cotton  plant,  Gossypinm  herbiiceum,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  is  indigenous  in  tie 
I  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
It  flourishes  also  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the   United   States  ;  and,  althongh  an  exotic 
,  there,  has  been  cultivated  with  such    sncces-s 
';  that  its  produce   is   an  important   article  vi 
j  commerce.      Cotton   wool    bears    value   ac- 
!  cording   to  its  color,  length,   strength,   and 
i  fineness  of  fibre.  Pure  whiteness   is  generally 
.  held  to  denote  a  secondary  quality  ;  whilst  a 
'  yellowish  tinge,  provided  it  be  not  the  result  of 
casual  exposure  to  damp,  or  the  natural  effect 
of  an  unfavorable  season,  is  indicative  of  su- 
perior fineness.  Many  varieties  of  raw  cotton 
are  seen  in  commerce,  each  sort  being  usnallr 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  locality  where 
it  is  produced  ;  but  the  main   distinction  re- 
cognised is  that  between  the  long   and  short 
stapled  qualities  ;  though  of  these,  again,  there 
are  different  degrees  of  excellence.     The  "bcs 
island"  cotton  of  Georgia  (so   named  from 
being  raised  on  certain  narrow  sandy  isleta 
lying  along  the   coast  of  that   province)  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  the  long-stapled  kind ; 
and  the  *' upland"  produce  of  the  same  state 
excels    amongst    the     short-stapled  dssKi- 
The  indigenoas  Asialio  cotton  is  exelmiTely 
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f  the  latter  species.  The  manufacture  of 
otton— an  art  in  Europe  of  growth  so 
eceut  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  begin- 
ting  of  the  seventeenth  century — has  been  car- 
ied  on  in  India  from  very  remote  antiquity. 
U  noticed  above,  Herodotus,  and  at  a  later 
period,  Arrian,  speak  of  certain  wild  trees  in 
bat  country  producing  a  kind  of  wool  supe* 
ior  to  that  of  the  sheep  of  their  day,  and 
tate  that  a  cloth  woven  from  this  substance 
vas  in  universal  wear  amongst  the  inhabi- 
anta  in  their  time.  The  natives  had,  indeed, 
.ttained  such  a  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spin- 
ling  and  weaviug,  thai  the  lightnesa  and  de- 
icacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emulated  the 
;ossamer's  web^  and  seemed  to  set  compel!- 
Ion  at  defiance.  Yet  neither  the  extreme 
heapness  of  his  labor,  nor  his  acknowledged 
nanus]  skill,  has  enabled  the  Indian  artisan 
o  vtithstand  the  triumphs  of  mechanical 
;enius.  And  the  striped  and  figured  muslins 
»f  Dacca,  so  long  celebrated  throughout  the 
vovld  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
abric,  are  now  almost  entirely  displaced  by 
he  productions  of  Manchester  and  Paisley. 
5ut  cotton  is  nevertheleas,  even  now,  one  of 
he  leading  features  of  Indian  agriculture, 
t  forms  part  of  an  established  course  in 
uost  village  lands  throughout  the  plain  coun- 
ry  ;  and  except  upon  swampy,  desert,  or 
;bsolately  sterile  ground,  there  is  no  situa- 
ioa  in  which  it  caunot  readily  be  grown. 
Hircughout  British  India,  the  aggregate 
xtcnt  of  cotton  growth  was  very  recently  no 
ess  than  5,147,223  acres.  The  Board  of  Trade 
eturns  show  that  the  total  imports  into  Great 
Britain  of  Indian  cotton,during  five  years  (from 
849-50  to  1853-54,)  were  as  under  viz  ; — 

lbs. 


*>om  Bengal, 
Madras, 
Bombay,... 


» 


10,573,653 

43,093,473 

598,218,670 


Total  from  India...     652,785,801 
From  other  countries... 3,368,282,031 


•otal  imported  by  G.  Britain,  4,021,067,832 


peculiar  to  itself.  The  Indian  variety  is 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics  of 
extraordinary  durability  and  wonderful  fine« 
ness  ;  its  color  too  is  superior,  but  the  staple 
short.  The  American  species  on  the  other 
hand,  excels  in  length  of  staple  ;  the  plant 
yields  more  flowers,  and  each  flower  a  larger 
pod,  whilst  the  quantity  of  seed  contained  in 
the  pod  is  smaller  and  more  readily  separated 
from  the  fibre.  Mr.  Laing,  in  a  letter  to  The 
TimetyehowH  that  Sir  C.  Wood,  as  to  the  future 
supply  of  Indian  cotton,  makes  it  entirely  a 
question  of  price,  citing  the  authority  of  Lord 
Mardinge  ten  years  ago ;  while  Mr.  Laing 
thinks  that  both  climate  and  soil  are  so  much 
against  India,  that  its  average  produce  per  acre 
will  never  approach  that  of  America,  but  he 
seems  to  exempt  Dharwar.  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
who  was  Collector  of  Dharwar,  corrects 
both.  He  expresses  an  opinion  that  while 
Mr.  Laing's  facts  may  hold  good  of  indigen- 
ous cotton,  there  are  few  parts  of  India  where 
American  cotton  will  not  grow  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  Alubama«  the  best  cotton  field  in  America 
for  green  seed.  The  average  produce  per 
acre  of  seed-cotton  of  the  whole  cotton  states 
is  about  530  lb.  ;  1,000  lb.  of  seed-cotton  are 
said  to  produce  from  400  to  500  lb.  of  market- 
able wool.  At  Dharwar,  in  1844,  after  a 
careful  analysis,  it  was  found  that  cotton 
grown  from  American  seed  yielded  from  350 
to  400  lb.  of  seed -cotton  per  acre.  Similar 
success  was  met  with  in  Sind.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  progressive  advance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Amercan  cotton  in  Dharwar. 

AcaBB  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

Years.  American  Cottun.  Native  Cottoo.  Tot&l. 
la 
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ISf)!  .  . 

3l,00o 

223,000 

254,000 

18.r2.  . 

411,000 

222  OOO 

264,000 

1853.  . 

28,000 

251,000 

279,000 

1854.. 

41,000 

252,000 

293,000 

1855.. 

C3,0()0 

210,000 

273.000 

1856  . . 

5o,U()0 

191,000 

241,000 

I8ii7  .. 

8*2,000 

1U7,000 

279,000 

1858. . 

101,00«j 

2'>2,000 

353,000 

1859.. 

105,000 

215,000 

320,000 

18G0  .. 

186,000 

230,000 

387,000 

18G1.. 

154,000 

234,000 

3S8,O0ii 

18G2.. 

201,000 

177,000 

378,000 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Liverpool,  in  his  An- 


The  indigenous  plant  of  India  is  an  annual,    nual   Cotton  Circular   at  the   close  of  18G2, 

1/1    Qiin.«AoHa  Koaf.    in    tliA     r'lO.U   h\iLc\c  Soil  that     iraVC 


ud  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  that 
haracterises  various  districU.  The  Ameri- 
[ill  plant,  though  in  reality  perennai,  is 
Tactically  an  annual  in  India  ;  for  in 
iidia  neither  native  nor  foreign  cotton  is 
ultivated  on  the  same  ground  more  than  one 
ear  in  three,  its  properties  being  found  to 
xhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil, 
merican  cotton  grows  well  on  the  black  soil 
f  India,  but  thrives  still  better  on  the  light 
id  lauds.   Each  species  possesses  advantages 
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Import  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain, 

American.  East  Indi*.  Bniil,  Ezyptian,  &c.  Total. 

1861  1,841,000    986,000     208,000    3,03*3.000 

1862  72,000   1,073,000     300,000    1,445,000 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Great  Britain. 
American.. But  India.  Brazil,  Egyptian,  &c.  Total. 

1861  263,000   409,040      5,000     677,000 

1862  86,000   440,000      38,000     <>e4,000 

Thus  Great  Britain  exported  more  than  a 
third  of  its  whole  import. 
}  36o 
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Exports  from  India  of  Raw  Cotton. 


1850— 5  J 
W51-52 
1852-63 


(^nantlty. 
lbs. 


i^oantlty.    Value. 


lbs. 


£. 


13,62<«,494 


7,342,168 
110,203,470 
473,678,431  18,779,040 


1853—54  197,745,565  2,802,150  1863-64  650,126.402  35,864,795 
1854—55  173,780,192  2,428,764  1864—65  525,052,876  37,-'>73,tt37 

1855—56:         j3.314,951 1866— 6«  803,150,424  35,587,3s9 

1856—57  319,663,524  4,437,949  1866—67  •  •  •  •  116,458,277 
1857— 58  260,354,052  4,301.708  1867-68  614,056,049  20,092,670 
1858— 59  21 7,86 1,572 '4,094, 100  1WJ8— 69  697.630,796  20,149,825 

1859-60  345,953,569  5,637.624 

I  1  I 


The  rulers  of  British  India  long  ago  made  the 
first  attempt  to  extend  cotton  cultivation^  to  im- 
prove the  staple,  and  to  establish  better  methods 
of  cleaning  and  packing  the  produce,  for  the 
distribution  of  seed  of  a  superior  quality 
commenced  so  far  back  as  the  year  17b8. 

Nurnia-bun  cotton  is  grown  in  Malwa, 
and  cultivated  in  small  quantities  all  over 
Hindoostan,  and  its  produce  is  in  great  re- 
quest for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kind  of 
-brahminical  thread.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  uf  about  seven  feety  and 
lasts  about  ^>ix  years. 

In  the  Punjab,  in  1866,  the  total  area  under 
cotton  cultivation  was  about  624,193  acres,most 
in  the  Umritsur  and  Rawul  Pindee  divisions  ; 
aiid  least  in  the  Peshawur  division  ;  the  R(»h- 
tuck,  Goordaspoor,  and  Umballa  districts  being 
those  in  which  the  lar<;est  extent  of  ground 
is  sown  with  cotton  ;  while  in  Simla  and  Sirsa 
districts  it  was  hardly  grown  at  all.  The  average 
produce  per  acre,  after  the  cotton  is  cleaned 
from  its  seed,  is  a  little  over  one  maund  (or 
SOlbs.),  the  rate  varying  from  three  maunds 
(2401bs.)  in  the  Hooshyarpour,  to  16  seers 
(32lbs.)  in  the  Kangra  district 

Cotton  grows  to  great  perfection  in  Bundel- 
khund  and  its  produce  is  not  only  more 
abundant,  but  also  of  a  softer  texture  and 
of  a  whiter  colour  than  that  of  the  Doab  : 
hence  it  bears  a  higher  price  and  is  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  has  always  formed 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  Calpee  market. 
The  purchases  of  Government  at  one  period 
amounted  to  forty  lakhs  a  year,  and  of  private 
individuals,  it  is  said,  to  l8  lakhs.  In  1830, 
the  former  were  discontinued  and  the  latter 
dwindled  down  to  au  annual  expenditure  of 
barely  seven  lakhs. 

The  Doab,  as  well  as  Bundlecnnd,  have 
always  grown  considerable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton.— (Royle,  Bonynge  America^  page  38.) 

The  cotton  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi  (writes 
Mr.  Bell)  was  formerly  much  celebrated. 
Koonch  is  now  the  great  mart  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Jaloun 
territory.  Mr.  Bell,  after  making  careful 
inquiries,  ascertained  that  the  cotton  of  Baag- 1 
chenee  was    that   which  then  was  in  most ' 
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repute  with  the  natives  of  tlioae  psrts.  vr 
gave  about  7^  percent  more  for  it  than  fort^^ 
other  best  kinds.  The  district  is  on  the  scntd  .< 
the  Chumbul,  near  Dholpore,  and  thenar? 
probably  very  similar  in  Eoil  and  disuk 
to  that  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi,  vhkk  in 
not  very  far  distant  Aa  these  dtstneta,  aoIcL 
as  Bundlecundy  lie  to  the  westward  of  Ut 
Jumua,  and  have  always  been  farooni  im^^ 
the  natives  for  their  cotton*  it  is  probft.  ; 
owing  to  some  physical  peculiarities  of  s-#^ 
or  of  climate,  that  the  cotton  is  prodaccd  .' 
a  better  quality,  for  we  cannot  discover  :j: 
it  has  the  advantage  of  any  more  care: v. 
culture   or   cleaning. — {RcyU) 

Mr.  Mercer,  an  American  planter,  report  1 
'^  Dfaarwar  as  more  like  the  Mississippicliiiurs 
than  any    other    he  met  witk  in  Indii.  i:^ 
elevation  modifies   the  climate,    which   a.«w 
feels  the  influence  of  both  monsoons  or  ruaa. 
so  that  it  never   becomes   extremely  dry,  u  i 
is  never  inundated  with  excessive  raint,"  -c  * 
the    seed    returns     to    its     original     M-i- 
ican    character,   instead  of    detenoratlus;  ^ 
ill  other  parts  of  India.     (Donynge  At^trvx 
pages    16   to   40.)     The  mode  of  impn/'ti:^ 
the    Indian    cotton,  which  seems    to   L  < : 
fortli  the  surest    promise  of  eventual   fi. 
cess  is    to    bestow      all    possible   attect  ^ 
upon  the  culture  of   New    Orleans,  Mil.  -. 
Upland,  or  Mexican  cotton  :  which  (iu  Iid^ 
are  practically   one    and    the  same  Tin»:v. 
the  denomination  only   varjiog  acoordinj;  ^ 
the  locality    from    whence  imported.    1- • 
is    the  sort  of  cotton  for    which  there  ▼>..-: 
always  be  an  unlimited  demand  at  Mancht^:t: 
The  proper t  on  of  its  seed  being  con^der^. ; 
less  than    that    of   most    other    cott4/&.   -i 
equal  area  sown  with  New  Orleans  is  t.*--' 
valuable    than    if    Kown  with    other  ex  » 
or  indigenous  Indian   seed  ;  it  gives  a  br^ 
yield.    It  yields   more   wool     in    prn^^rt  i 
it   commands  a  hier   price  in    the  iciii-^ 
It  requires  no    peculiar    mode    of    col:.' 
or    treatment,    other   than  ia     appliab?  ■- 
indigenous  species.   When  this  class  of  c  •£  : 
shall  ^ain   a  (irm  footing  in  India,  it  rnnstr.' 
entirely  with  the  discretion  of  calUvati«i  »- 
dealers,  whether  they  will  attempt  intxcida.  k 
the     finer    staples    in    particular    ]oc3u.:«r. 
But  the  New  Orleans  seed  must  be  teBed  tj'  ■ 
as  the  most  generally    remunerative,  ac4t:t 
most  universally  suitable  to  Indian  loili  lai 
climates.    In  the  Southern  Mahratts  ctK»T 
one  cwt.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre  may  l*  - 
counted  a  fair  yield — {Dublin    Ummrnij  /*• 
gazincy  June  1857.) 

Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Gan^SN  tsi** 

are  20,000  square  miles  of  soil  whidi  »•  •^ 

I  seems  to  have  intended  for  one  vast  of-: 

'  field.     There  is  the  great  depth  dlmaij  \-^ 
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nto  which  the  long  tap  root  of  this  plant  may 
lelve  and  there  are  the  fertilizing  miim,  and, 
ailing  them,  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  which 
bat  tap  root  requires,  iu  order  to  suck  up 
ustenance.     There  is  the  hot  sun  to  draw  the 


Madras  Presidency  have  increased  of  late 
years,  and  if  cotton  be  still  not  grown  in 
the  quantity  or  of  the  quality  desired, 
the  cause  must  be  that  some  other  crop 
is  more  remunerative  to   the  ryot.   A  steady 


ruit  to  maturity,  and  there  also  is  a  redundant  I  market  at  a  remunerative  price  is   the  great 

copulation  to  go  forth  and  gather  the  harvest. )  want,  and  this  the  mercantile  community  alone 

These  are  the  conditions  nnder  which  cotton 

ecomes  an  enormous  prod  nee. 
Cotton  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  sea-board 

f  Cutch,  and    in  the    fertile    peninsula  of 

iuzerat. 
Berar. — The  grand  cotton-field  of  Inuia^bow- 

ver,  lies  partly  within  the  dominions  of  the 

y  isam.  and  partly  in  the  province  of  Nagpore. 

The  extent  of   cotton  cultiv<ition  throughout 

Ills  vast  tract  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 

ear  approach  to  accuracy.     But  this  region  is 

eyond  doubt  the  part  of  India  from  which  the 

irgest  supply  must  ever  be  hoped  for.    Chnn- 

elee,  a  very   fine  cotton   fabric  <»f  India,  su 

ostly  as  to  be  used  only  in  native  courts,  is 

-.ade  from  Berar,  or  Oomraotee,  cotton.     The 

liief  care  is    bestowed  on  the  preparation  of 

be  thread  which,  when   of  very  fine  quality, 

ells  fi^r  its  weight  in   silver.     The  weavers 

rork  iu  a  dark  under  ground  room,  the  walls    machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre  from  the 

f  wbich  are  kept  purposely  damp  to  prevent   seeds,  has  not  yet  been  eqnalled   hy  all  the 

list  from  flying  about.     Oomraotee  cotton  is    mechanical  skill  of  Europe. 

At  Coimbatore«  theOopum  or  best  indigenous 
cotton  is  raised  in  rotation  of  two  yearp,  with 
cumboo,  Paiiicum  spicatum,  and  chulum, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  'J'he  Oopum  cotton  is 
raised  on  black  soil,  but  the  little  Bourbon 
cotton  is  grown  in  redsnil.  Qossypium  ludi- 
cum  grows  wildin  Sindandthe  Punjab. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  drills  in  Bellary,  along 
with  oholum  or  millet ;  with  the  former  the 
drills  are  about  six  feet  apurt,  and  have 
from  four  to  six  rows  of  cho1ura,between  each 
one  of  cotton  ;  with  the  latter,  the  drills  of 
cotton  are  only  three  feet  apart,and  have  two 
rows  of  millet  between  them.  When  the  crop  of 
the  millet  is  cut  down,  a  very  singular  and  sud- 
den change  occurs,  one  day  nothing  is  Seen 
but  yellow  grain,  which,  on  the  next,  disap- 
pears, and  a  thick  crop  of  green  cotton,  abont 


can  supply.  There  is  grown  in  India  a  vast 
supply  of  cotton  and  it  is  capable  of  increase 
by  extended  cultivation  consequent  on  in- 
creased demand.  A  hirge  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting supply  is  absorbed  by  the  h)cal  manu- 
facturers, but  is  capable  of  diversion  if  in- 
,  creased  prices  are  offered  by  exporters.  The 
diversion  to  other  markets  may  be  immediate  ; 
but  an  increase  requires  the  lapse  of  at  least 
one  season  after  the  demand  arises,  and  some 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  demand. 
Every  rise  in  price  of  Indian  cotton  in  Eng- 
land, however  small,  if  likely  to  be  permanent, 
exercbes  an  immediate  effect  on  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  to  Enifland ;  the  quality 
is  capable  of  great  improvement,but  by  a  more 
tedious  process.  The  American  cotton  plant 
cannot  withstand  so  much  drought  as  the 
Indian.     The  ordinary  native  coUon  cleaning 


lone  used  {Elliot.)  It  is  stated  on  the 
uthority  of  Mr.  Terry,  «*  the  most  practical 
nd  skilled  of  the  American  planters  formerly 
mployed  experimentally  by  Government," 
bat  "  the  plant  yielding  what  is  known-  in 
be  market  as  Omraotee  cotton,  and  which, 
robably,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Goozerat, 
I  a  distinct  variety  from  that  of  other  parts 
f  India,  having  three  lobes  only  in  the  cap- 
ttle,  while  the  latter  has  four ;  and  that  that 
otton,  if  well  prepared,  is  equal  to  any  Ame- 
ican  cotton  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  mauu- 
ictures  of  England/' 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  who  wrote  the  Cotton 
land -book  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  drew 
be  following  four  general  conclusions,  viz. 

1st.  American  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the 
rofit  is  questionable. 


2nd.  Indian  cotton  may  be  improved,  but    half  a  yard  high,  remains.    None  of  the  fields 
nly  to  a  degree.  j  are  enclosed,  but  they  are  generally  pnitected 

3rd.  American  cotton  must  always  com- '  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  by  rows  of  the  prickly 
land  a  higher  price  than  Indian.  '  Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  A  rgemone  Mexicans, 

Uh.  The  demand  for  Indian  Cotton  must '  In  Mysore,]arge  belts  of  land  in  the  northern 
Iways  depend  on  the  supply  of  American,  and  central  talooks  are  deemed  excellent  for 
luta  superior   cotton    can   undoubtedly  be '  cotton  culture. 

iised  in  the  Camatic  at  a  cost  not  exceeding '  In  Ceylon,  cotton  is  grown  very  generally 
be  production  of  the  common  native  fibre.  |  both  by  the  Singalese  and  Tamul  races,  but 
'he  tenure  of  land  in  the  Madras  Presidency  upon  no  regular  plan  nor  to  any  extent, 
avea  the  ryot  free  to  grow  what  crop  be  In  Bengal  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
leases ;  there  is  no  export  duty  or  special  considerable,  except  in  Assam,  Tipperah, 
LX  ou  cotton,  and  the  assessment  is  nowhere  and  Chittagong.  In  the  two  latter  districts 
eavy.    The   exports    of    cotton   from  the  I  a  large  cxpoii  trade  in  this  article  appears 
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called  attention  to  the  soil  of  the  Delta  di 
the  Hooghly  as,  in  his  opiuion,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultare  of  A  merican  cotton  of 
the  black-serded  long  staple  variety.  A 
small  quantity,  raised  by  him  in  1833  on 
Sanger  Island,  from  Sea-Island  seed,  was 
pronounced  by  good  judges  of  the  article  as 
the  best  they  had  seen  of  Indian  growth. 
On  comparing  this  cotton  with  that  grown 
near  the  Mutla,aiid,  allowing  for  deterioration 
from  age,  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  formtf 
weaver  is  then'^hired  to  manufacture  the  piece,  j  in  e?ery  respect.  The  unusually  heavy  imiu- 
or  the  work  is  given  out  to  him  by  the  job,  dation  of  the  sea,  in  1833,  swept  away 
and  he  is  paid  in  cotton.  Thus,  whilst  the  the  various  cultures  introduced  on  Saog<* 
weavers  in  town  are  unable  to  purchase  cot-  Island,  and  with  them  this  thriving  cotton 
ton  from  its  excessive  dearncfts,  the  weavers    plantation, 

in  villages  are  supplied  with  the  material  by  j,,  Burmah,  the  description  of  cotton 
the  persons  who  employ  them,  and  who  also  grown  is  almost  all  of  indigenous  growth, 
pay  them  in  cotton.  In  the  eastern  districts,  (Gossypium  herbaceum)  and  it  reaches  a 
cotton  weaving  has  declined  altogether,  simply  very  fair  staple.  The  soil  on  which  it  thrives 
from   the  fact  that  there  is   little  local  culti-    ^gat  is  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  un- 


COTTON. 

to  be  growing  upi  but,  with  this  exception, 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  of  lower  Ben- 
gal is  retained  for  its  own  consnmption.  It 
is  found  that  any  decline  in  imtive  weaving 
is  cunfined  to  the  towns;  in  the  villageH  it  is 
still  going  on  much  as  usual.  In  tiie  villages 
both  the  cotton  growers  and  those  who  re- 
ceive cotton  from  them  as  a  payment  in  kind, 
find  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  own 
cloth  at  home  than  to  purchase  it  ready  made. 
The  women  spin  the  thread,  and  the  village 


vation,  and,  consequently,  the  facilities  indi- 
cated are  not  afforded  to  the  native  weavers, 
and  the  demand  for  native  gcods  is  greater 
than  in  the  western  districts. 


merous  mountain  streams  and  rivulets  on 
their  subsidence  at  the  close  of  the  south- 
west monsoon.  It  also  grows  very  well  on 
recent  forest  clearings,  where,  often,  soils  on- 


In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,where  the  j  taini'ng  a  considerable  portion  of  peaty  mat- 
cultivation  of  the  plant  is  almost  entirely  ter  and  lignite  are  met  with,  and  appear  very 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  suitable  for  the  good  of  the  plant.  It  appears 
population,    there    are  five    districts— viz.,  [  to  thrive   also  in   a    limestone    soil,    which 


ChitUgong,  Cuttack,  Maunbhoon,  Loharnug- 
gur,   and    Assam — in    each    of    which    up- 
wards   of    10,000  acres  of   soil  are    so  ap- 
propriated of  cotton  culture.     And  in  some  of 
these,aa  well  as  in  several  other  districts  where 
the  present  acreage  is  considerebly   less,  it  is 
known  that  the  cultivation  might  be  widely  ex- 
tended.   In  the  North-Western  Provinces,  a 
return   showed   that  cotton   i«,  more  or  less, 
grown  in  every  purgunnah  or  district — from 
Kumaon,  with  260   acres,  to    Banda,    which 
exhibits    230,557    acres    under    cultivation, 
'i'he  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay   of  Bengal  are 
no  less  favorable  to  the  production  of  cotton. 
The   indigenous   c<»tton   of  Dacca  has    long 
been  celebrated  for  its  superior  quality.     It 
is  cultivated  along  the   banks  of  the  Megna 
from  Feringy bazar  to  Edilporein  Backergunge, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the  ancient  channel 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name),  and  along  the 
Luckia  and    Banar.     It    presents    different 
shades  of  quality,  the  finest  of  which  is  named 
photee,  and  is  the  material  of  which  the  deli- 
cate muslins  are  made.    It  is  described  by 
Roxburgh    as    differing     from    the    com- 
mon    herbaceous    cotton    plant    of   Bengal 
in  several  particulars,  but  chiefly   in   hav- 
ing a  longer,  finer  and  softer  fibre  than  it. 

The  Sea-Island  variety  was  formerly  success- 
fully grown  in  the  Sunderbunj.  About  the 
year     1833,    the    late     Mr.     James    Kyd 
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abounds  in  these  provinces. 

The  average  produce  of  cotton  in  Amherst 
Province  for  five  years  was  calculated  as  fui- 
lows :  — 


Yeara. 


Acres. 


1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 


325 
315 
379 


Mds. 


1398 
1354 
1628 


Tears.     Acres. 


185960   320 
1850  61    211 


Mds. 


1375 
907 


An  acre  is  estimated  to  yield  about  ^ 
maunds  of  cotton,  value  15  Rupees,  and  whicii 
when  corded  was  sold  in  the  Moulmein  baz»s 
at  an  average  nf  Rupees  24.  Several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Burmese  p^- 
saut  to  take  to  the  culture  of  foreign  cotcoo, 
but  he  was  most  impracticable  in  this  respect 
In  Tenaaserim  a  small  quantity  of  Pemajn- 
buco  cotton  (Gossypium  acuminatum)  was 
grown  from  seed  introduced  by  Mr.  Biundell 
and  Major  Mac-Farquhar  ;  it  appeared  to 
flourish  well,  but  is  cultivated  generally  about 
houses  in  a  very  insignificant  quantity. 

Borneo. — Cotton  is  grown  by  the  sea  Dyaks 
of  BorneO)  sufl^cient  in  quantity  for  their  ovn 
use,  and    to    make    cloths  for   ezportatioD. 

China  has  been  a  largely  importing  coun- 
trv.  The  cotton  growing  area  in  that  country 
isj'however,  very  large,the  population  denseanil 
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Hiistrinus. — {Lota's  Sarawak,  p,  55.  Dublin 
nivtrMy  Magazine^  June  1857.) 

America, — Mr.  Bouynue,  an  American  gen  tie- 
ail  long  resident  in  India,  whs  of  opinion 
lAt  America  bas  reached  her  utmost  ]imit  of 
oducing  C4)ttou,  and  that  India  must  be  de- 
cided on  in  future.  He  stated  that  in  America 
ereiiad  been  afa  I  ling  tiffin  progressive  increase 
a  i|^  per  cent.,  and  that  probably  in  the  next 
n  ytiurrt  there  would  be  no  increase  over  the 
Mt  t«!ii.  S<»  it  may  be  said,  he  adds,  that  the 
oduction  of  cotton  in  America  has  not 
creased  materially  for  twelve  years — there 
iving  been  only  an  increase  of  160,000  bales 
iiirly,  over  the  former  six.  From  the  year 
:^39  to  1850,  the  cotton  crop  in  America  was 
Mnparatively  stationary  in  quantity  ;  and  the 
aton  crop  realized  more  in  dollars  for  five 
>ar9 — from  1835  to  1840 — than  in  the  two 
•llowing  periods  from  1840  to  1845,  and  from 
84o  to  1 850.  He  concluded,  that  cotton  admits 
f  no  further  increa.-e  for  the  employment  of 
Iditional  hands,  and  the  cotton  states  complain 
lilt  the  land  yields  them  nearly  one- third  less 
I'oduce,  and  sella  for  one- third  less  price, 
otton  planting  in  the  Eastern  States  is  below 
I.  20°  N.  It  will  not  even  do  well  low  down 
I  Florida,  and  the  chief  cultivation  is  north- 
ard.H  of  the  27  deg.  to  36  deg.  N  latitude, 
robably  India  produces  twice  the  quantity 
lat  America  does.  Americans  consume  11 J 
•!4.  per  head  audit  has  been  calculated  that  the 
last  Indian  people  consume  20  lbs.  per  head ; 
lit  Great  Britain  only  4^  lbs.  per  head. 

Indian  Cotton  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
jin,  from  its  often  breaking,  and  requiring 
lore  turns  of  the  spindle,  from  ite 
liirtness  of  fibre,  than  that  of  America.  But 
le  yarn  made  from  a  pound  of  East  Indian 
>tt«)u  which  cost  3^  pence  Hterling,  will  sell 
»r  7  pence,  while,  from  the  American,  which 
ibt  4^  pence  the  lb.,  the  yarn  sells  for  7| 
BMce. 

Native  Indian  Cotton  is  a  small  podded,  small 
:edeci,  short  stapled  variety:  but  in  picking  the 
edfin  carefully  gathering  and  ginuing^it  may 
)  much  improved.  Dr.  Cleghorii  mentioned 
lat  he  had  examined  and  compared  all  the 
)ccies  of  Gossypium  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
•»tunical  Society  (comprising  the  collections 
*  Buchanan  Hamilton  and  Lady  Dalhousie, 
ith  contributions  from  Wight,Campbell,8cc.) 
id  also  those  in  the  Herbarium  of  Profes- 
»r  Balfour,  with  a  view  to  expiscate  the 
«cific  characters  by  which  to  discriminate 
em  from  one  another  :  he  considered  the 
itire  series  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
riking  differences  which  soil,  climate,  and 
ilture  produce  in  species,  and  which  may 
»pear  iu  nature,  giving  rifle  to  a  maltiplica- 
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tiou  of  species.  The  whole  giroup  of  so-called 
ftpecies  seemed  to  him  referrable  to  Q.  her-> 
baceum,  Linn,,  G.  arboreum.  Linn,  G.  barba- 
dense,  //inn,  and  G.  acuminatum,  Roxb. 

Testimony  is,  now,  conclusive  that  India 
can  grow  the  New  Orleans  plant  as  well 
as  the  native  one.  Mr.  Shaw  says,  on  this 
point  (Cotton  Report,  pages  318  and  319), 
—  the  plant  from  New  Orleans  seed  is  as 
hardy  as  the*native  one,  and  the  return  much 
larger.  The  only  cotton  that  can  compete 
with  the  American  is  the  New  Orleans,  or 
other  imported  staples^  but  never  the  native 
one. 

Experiments  in  Darwar  were  commenced 
by  him  in  1842.  The  Government  afterwards 
sent  down  one  American  planter  and  one 
English  planter,  who  had  farms  of  their  own. 
They  were  abolished  because  they  did  nothing. 
The  ryots  eoltivated  better.  When  he  left,  in 
November  1 847,  25,000  acres  of  land  were 
under  New  OHeana  cotton.  He  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  planters.  His  object  as 
Collector  was  to  beat  the  planters,  if  be  could, 
with  the  ryots,  and  he  did  beat  them. 

Dr.  Wight  says,  (Cotton  Return,  page 
337)9  the  New  Orleans  plant  is  constitution- 
ally as  well  adapted  for  sustaining  the  high 
temperature  of  our  Indian  hot  season  as  even 
the  native  one,  and  after  a  temporary  check 
from  longcontinued  drottght,it  re?  ives  folly  as 
quick  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Sympson,  an  American  planter,  says 
(page  380,)  three  years  of  experience  at 
Coimbatore,  has  convinced  me  that  the  natives 
are,  and  mast  ever  remain,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  cotton  culture  will  always  be 
carried  on  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  (at  page  186,  Cotton  Re- 
port,) Cotton  cultivation  in  India  would  not  be 
a  profitable  speculation  for  Europeans ;  the 
natives  can  grow  it  much  cheaper.  Our  func- 
tion is  simply  that  of  buyer.  We  have  no  local 
market  for  the  American  cotton.  It  does  not 
answer  for  native  spinning  so  well  as  their 
own. 

From  the  year  1 829, indeed  CTer  since  1790 
till  the  present,  the  efforts  to  improve  the  coC 
ton  crops  have  been  almost  continuous.  Experi- 
enced planters  from  America  were  employed, 
and  Drs.  Wight  and  Watson  were  long  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  Coimbatore,  Quzerat 
andDharwar.  The  plant  basalways  been  grown 
in  almost  every  distrist  of  India,  for  local  use 
or  export,  in  soils  suitable  and  unsuitable  to 
its  growth,  and  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862,  the  Talues  of  138  samples  exhibited 
ranged  from  sixpence  to  three  shiUiogs  the 
pound 
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Per  lb. 
Pence, 
n  to  12 

12 


13  to  14 

12  t<)15 

14  to  24 

13  tu  15 
12  to  15 


14  to  I5 
U  to  \q 
13  to  I5 
12J 
12  to  1^ 


Place  of  growth. 

Seebee  oC  Hydrabad... 

Singapore,  Deri  Isiuael  Khan,  Belj^aum, 

Abmedabad,  Piplee  of  Cuttack,  Arrah  of 

Shahabad... 
Singapore... 

t* 

Malacca... 

liurhee  &  Buaaureah  of  Hafiaribagh  ... 
Sutwaid  and  Chirkareo  of  Bundelcuud  .. 
Province  Wellesley ;  Baucoorah  ... 
Glugaof  Penang.., 
Do.  do 

Chinglepnt,  Poouah... 
8aleto,  Madras... 
Arrah... 
Ciiinglepttt... 
Arakan... . 
Seutagurraht  Hazareebagh  .. 

The  Buccesafal  agent  In  the  Dharwar  ex- 
perimeatB  with  exotic  seed,  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 
of  the  B<»mbay  Civil  Service,  was  traiisf er- 
red ta  Dbarwar  iu  1842.  The  success  of 
the  Dharwar  ex^ierimeuts  was  not  immediate. 
>[r.  Shaw  had  failures  and  diHnppointineuts 
to  encoHnter  as  others  have  had  ;  but  his  per- 
severance at  last  commanded  favorAble  re- 
sults. The  long  extent  of  sea-coitst  about 
8urat  and  Broach,  embracing  tiiaiiy  hundred 
miles,  would  seem  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  more  valuable  staples — 
such  as  Sea 
and  Bourbon 

bors  was  laid  in  a  district  where  the  soil  and 
climate  have  long  since  been  recognized  as 
eminently  suitable  to  the  growth  of  cotton. 

Foreign  Cotton.  A  Bengal  Civil  Servant, 
located  during  ten  years  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  cultivated  Mexican  cotton, 
and  the  acclimated  produce  was  pronounced 
excellent  in  Lancashire.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  wiis  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  clean 


5d.  to  5Jrf.  per  lb. — a  price  that  W(»uld  leave 
a  very  large  profit. 

American  cotton  was  introduced,  and  large 
quantities  of  seed  disti  ibuted,  among  the  ryots 
in  the  Raichore  Doab  under  Capt  Taylor's  sa- 
pervision,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  bad  con* 
tinued  to  iucrea^e  up  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  district  to  H.  H.  the  Nizam 
12  to  18 1  in  the  beginning  of  1861.     The  total  noiober 
^*      I  of  acres  in  that  district  under  cotton  culti- 
*"  i?  i'*  l^  I  vation  is  shown  beh»w,  and,  separately,  that 

. . .    wS4  bO  O^  1  .  .  «         .  .  .  ^     _ 
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portion  prodacing  American  cotton. 
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O     n      2^ 

«  o  .> 
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98 


<^ 

630 
2837 
5574 


1,99,834 
2,4C.6l8 
2.45,795 


12G7....  1,99,204 
126H....  2,43,781 
1269....       2,38,221 

White  jo waree,  wheat,  linseed,  flar,  turmeric, 
(fee,  are  all  produced  on  dry  black  cottuii 
soils,  but  they  take  their  tnni  in  rotation  with 
cotton,  which  is  generally  sown  every  second 
year. 

yield.    In   the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India, 


Jea-island,  Pemambuco,  Egj  ptian, ,  ^»;«  J'^^^  ^^^''««  ^^'*^  ^  to  6   niaunds  of  nii. 

m.  but  the  scene  of  Mr.  Shaw's  hi-  i  f^^^»t^  *^«;^«"  P!,^  «^^*''  *^^*^^  ^l«*"/<>  ^'f  :!! 
:a  :«  «  j;-f.:««.  -,k.-^  *!...  «^:i  ^^a   less  than  from  30  seers  to  1  mRund  and  3o 

seers  ;  but  in  the  S.  E.  parts  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  cotton  is  often  sown  along  with 
arahar  and  sesamum.  so  that  it  ranges  per  acre, 
from  4  (o  6  mds.  uf  unclean  and  from  J}  to  :2 
mds.  of  clean  cotton.  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Cu. 
{HToducfd  41^  HiS.  per  acre  of  clean  Oopum 
cotton,  and  60  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  BourlxfU 
cotton.  The  average  cost  of  cultivating  a  bbar 
of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  Broach  distnct, 
cotton.  Practical  experience  may,  tiierefore,  including  rent  and  nil  charges,  ia  Ks.  lo.  The 
be  safely  represented  as  establishing  the  average  quantity  of  the  cotton  plant  which 
fact  that  India  can  produce  excellent  exotic  '  yields  a  candy  of  cotton  of  784  lbs.  is  2}  bhar. 
cotton.  Dr.  Wight  of  the  Madras  M e« I ical  j  Therefore,  the  cost  of  a  candy  of  cottou  dc-es 
Service,  who  for  eleven  years  superintended  not  exceed,  on  an  average, Rs.  15  x2|=Rs.  37}. 
the  Coimbatore  experiments,  informed  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  [In- 
dian Territories,  Fourth  Report,  Quest. 
5,952,  et.  seq.]  that  Coimoatore  cotton  sell- 
ing in  Liverpool  at  4d  per  lb.,  would 
barely  remunerate  the  grower.  But  prices 
vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  American  cot- 
ton;  and  "  ours,*'  says  Dr.  Wight,  "  has 
always  borne  nearly  the  same  prices  in 
Liverpool  as  American-grown  cotton,  under 
the  same  denomination,  bore  Ibere.''  Thus, 
the  Coimbatore  produce  was  generally  ranked 


While  the  average  price  paid  the  ryots,  for  a 
candy  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  during  six  years, 
was  Rs.  88}  or  Rs.  SoJ  per  bhar.  A  lyotcttlti- 
vatcd  forty  begahs  of  cotton  and  they  prodacsi 
ten  bhar  of  cotton.  At  the  rate  of  Ra.  15  per 
bhar,  the  total  cost  to  him  of  these  ten  bbar, 
including  rent  and  all  charges,  was  P^s.  I^ 
The  price  paid  to  him  for  it  was  Rs.  360. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Wight,  th»S 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Ilindostan  amounts  to  nut 
less  than  twenty  pounds  for  each  |)moD. 
as  **  fair'*  and  *'  good  fair,"  and  on  the  '  This  would  give  a  local  annual  consumption  of 
very  day  {6th  June  1853)  when  Doctor  {  3,000,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  witb  the  quantities 
Wight  gave  his  evidence,  cotton  under  that  taken  by  Great  Britain  and  China,  a  total 
denomination  was  fetching  in  Liverpool  from  '  yearly  crop  of   3>  110,000,000  lbs. 
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Varieties.  In  commerce,  Indtan  cotton  was 
known  under  the  names  of  Surat,  Tinnevelly, 
Bengal,  Broach,  (be,  according  to  the  locality 
of  its  growth  or  place  of  shipment.  Amongst 
commercial  men  the  term  Surat  included  the 
produce  of  Surat,  Berar,  and  Broach,  with 
occasionally  some  fr<»m  Dacca  ;  itcanie  mostly 
from  Bombay.  The  Madras  cottons  are  th«>8e 
shipped  from  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore,  and 
other  parts  of  that  Presidency,  whilst  the 
Ben<.'al  takes  in  Bundelcund.  Nagpore,  and 
the  far  northern  provinces.  Examined  under 
a  microscope  the  staple  of  these  sorts  ap~ 
pears  to  range  from  seventeen-twentieths  to 
one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;the 
staple  of  the    celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton 


fact  the  hindoos  are  themselves  perfectly 
aware.  Dr.  Boyle  gives  three  distinct 
varieties  of  cotton  all  indigenous  to  Uin- 
duHlan.  The  common  description  is  found 
scattered  more  or  less  throughout  India, 
reared  as  a  triennial  or  annual.  It  reaches 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  in  warm, 
moist  climates  ;  the  seeds  are  five  in 
number,  clothed  with  a  fihort  greyish 
down.  In  the  peninsula  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  this  sort,  known  amongst  the  na- 
tives as  Oopum  and  Sadum.  The  first  thrives 
only  on  the  richest  black  soil,  and  is  an  an- 
nual, producing  a  fine  staple  :  the  latter  is  a 
triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red 
soil,  yielding  small  crops  of  inferior,  quality. 


being  usually  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  |  Next  to  these  we  have  the  Dacca  cotton,  as  a 


The  varieties  of  cotton  known  in  the  com- 
tnercial  worhi  may  be  referred  to  three  dis- 
tinct Hpecies,  each  having  several  sub-varieti'js. 


distinct  variety  of  the  Gossypium  Indicum. 
It  differs  from  the  previous  variety  in  the 
plant  being  more  erect,  with  fewer  branches, 


The  Gossypium  barbaden^e  is  the  Hpecies  cul-  •  and  tinged  with  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  cot- 
tivated  in  the  West  Indies,  North  America  ton  is  Hner,  softer,  and  longer.  This  variety 
and  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  is  retired  more  or  less  extensively  throughout 
India.     Gossypium    peruviannm  yields     the    Bengal,  especially  in  the  Dacca  district,  where 

it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ex- 


cotton  of  Brazil,  Pernambuco,  Pern,  &c   This 
also  has  been  introduced  into  some  districts 


quisitely   fine    muslin    cloths  known  over  a 


of  India.   Gossypium  indicum  is  the  species  |  great  part  of  the  world  as  Dacca  muslins  and 


which,  in  a  number  of  varieties,  produces  the 
^reat  bulk  of  tlie  cotton  of  India  and  China. 
There  is  a  fourth  species,  also,  the  Gossypium 
arboreuni,  or  Tree-cotton  of  India,  peculiar  to 
India  alone,;  it  is  unfitted  for  manufacturing 
f»(ir poses,  unknown  to  commerce,  though 
yielding  a  beautifully  soft  and  silky  fibre, 
idmirably  adapted  for  padding  cushions, 
pillows,  ^c. 
Of    the    Indian    species  there    are  many 


k^arieties,  each  possessing  some  distinguishing  I  black  soil. 


whosedeiicacy  of  texture  so  long  defied  tb^ 
imitation  of  the  art- manufacturers  of  the 
West, 

A  third  variety  is  the  cotton  grown  in 
Berar,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Madras  Presidpncy,  and  in  Surat  and  Broach. 
This  plant  atUiins  a  greater  size  than  the 
preceding,  bears  for  a  longer  period,  and 
produces  a  fibre  of  a  finer  quality  than  the 
former.     It  appears  to  tluive  best  on  a  light 


character  of  its   own,  arising  from  mode  of 


^oil.     The  soil  in  which  all  these  Indian 


reatment,  soil  <bo.       It   usually   attains   a    varieties  thrive  may  be  classed  under  two  dis- 


leight  of  four  or  six  feet,  is  bi-triennial,  but 
nay  be  equally  cultivated  as  an  annual, 
^erinitviting  and  ripening  its  seeds  within  a 
period  of  from  four  to  ei^^ht  months.  The 
eaves  are  five  lo bed ;  fiowers  are  usually 
ound    blossoming  {<ingly    at  the    extremit>' 


tinct  heads,  the  black  cotton  soil  and  the  red 
cotton  soil.  The  former,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  of  a  bl'*\ck  or  deep  brown  colour,  of  a  clayey 
nature,  forming  iu  the  rains  a  heavy  tenacious 
mass,  and  drying  into  solid  lumps  in  the  hot 
mootlis.  An  analysis  of  this  gives  74  per  cent. 


f  tiio  branches  ;  the  petals  being  of  a  yellow  of  silex,  12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  7i  protoxide 
iilour,  with  a  small  purple  spot  near  the  of  inm,  3  of  alumina^  2  of  vegetable  matter  and 
law.     The  seeds  are  five  in  number,  and  are    ^   salts,  with  a  trace  of  magnesia.     The  red 


lothed  with  a  firmly-adhering  greyish  down, 
•eneatli  the  short  white  wool  •of  the  capsule. 
The  qualities  by  which  the  value  of  cottons 


soil  of  India  has  been  found  iu  some  localities 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
the   black  earth.     It  is  a  rather  coarae  yel- 


re  determined  may  be  confined  to  three  :  viz.,  1  lowish  red  soil,  oommingled  with  particles 
)Df;th  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre,  and  clean.  |  of  the  granitic  rocks, — silex,  feUpar,  and 
CSS  of  sample.  Colour,  which  at  one  time  1  aluminous  earth.  It  mainly  differs  in  com- 
bos thought  much  of^  is  no  longer  looked  upon  |  position  from  the  preceding  in  the  iron  exist- 
»  a  matter  of  moment.  Inferior  as  the  cot-  '  ing  in  the  state  of  peroxide  or  red  oxide, 
>ii  of  India  is  allowed  to  be,  as  regards  its  !  whilst  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  present 
;apla  and  purity,  there  is  every  reason  to  |  in  greater  abundance.  Analyses  of  the  best 
elieve  that  iu  durability  it  at  least  equals  the  cotton-soils  of  America  prove  that  they  differ 
roduce  of  any  part  of  America,  and  of  this  >  from  those  of  India  chiefly  in  the  larse  por- 
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tions  of  peaty  matter  contained  in  them. — 
Capper' %  Three  Presidencies,  page  26. 

China  Cottons. — The  yellow  Cotton    from 
which  the  beautiful  Nankin  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured is  called  Tze-mie-wha,  by  the  Chinene. 
Although   the  yellow    variety    has   a   more 
stunted  habit  than  the  other,  it  baa  no  cha- 
racters which   constitute    a  distinct  species. 
It    is    merely  an    accidental     variety,    and 
although  its  seeds  may  generally  produce  the 
same  kind,  they   doubtless  frequently  yield 
the  white  variety,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  spe- 
cimens of  the   yellow  cotton    are  frequently 
found  growing  amongst  the  white  in  the  im- 
mediate   vicinity    of   Shanghae ;   and  again 
a  few  miles  northward,  in  fields  near  the  city 
of  Poushan   on  the    banks  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  where  the  yellow  cotton  abounds.  Mr. 
Fortune  often  gathered  specimens  of  the  white 
variety.  Nankin  Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  level  ground  around  Shanghae,  where  it  forms 
the  staple  summer  production  of  the  country. 
This  district,  which  is  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  Tang-tze-kiang,   although  flat,  is  yet 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  rivers  and  canals,   and  is   consequently 
much  better  fitted  for  cotton  cultivation  than 
those  flat  rice  districts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country, — such  for  example  as  the  plain  of 
Ningpo,  where  the  ground  is  either  wet  and 
marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  completely  over- 
flowed.    Some  fields  in  the  Shanghae  district 
are,  however,  low  and  marshy,  and  these  are 
cultivated  with  rice  instead  of  cotton,  and  regu- 
larly fiooded  by  the  water  wheel  during  the 
period  of  growth.  Although  the  cotton  land  is 
generally  flat,  so   much  so,  indeed,  that   no 
hills  can  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  of  Shanghae,  it  has  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  uudulating  appearance,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the   most  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  ^orld.     The  soil  is  a 
strong  rich  loam  capable  of  yielding  immentie 
crops  year  after  year,  although  it  receives  but 
a  small  portion  of  manure.     The  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Chinese  is 
doubtless  peculiarly   well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  crop.     It  is   obtained  from    the   canals, 
ponds,  and  ditches  which  intersect  the   coun- 
try in  every  direction,  and  consists    of   mud 
which  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decay  of 
long  grass,  reeds,  and  succulent  water  plants, 
and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  ground  by  the 
heavy  rains.     Every  agricultural  operation  in 
China  seems  to  be  done  with  the  greatest   re- 
gularity at  certain  stated  times,    which   ex- 
perience have  proved  the  best,  and  in  nothing 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  manuring 
of  the  cotton  lands.   Early  in  April  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers^  all  over    the  country^  are 
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seen  busily  employed  in  cleaning  these  pnti^ 
and  ditches.     The  water  is,  first  of  aill,  pvcj 
drawn  ofl*,  and  then  the  mad  is  thrown  ^y 
the  adjoining  laud  to  dry»  where  it  recu.& 
for  a  few  days  until  all  the  superflttoos  ««*-* 
is  drained  out  of   it,   and  is  theii  conm»j 
away  and  spread  over  the  cotton  fields,    fr* 
vious  tu  this  the  land  has  beeu  prepare:*.: 
its  reception,  having  been  either  plo(ijjrh«<i  a. 
with  bhe  small  buffalo  plough  in  er>miu«iO  s* 
in  the  country,  and  then  broken  and  palvcr* 
ed  by  the  three  pronged  hoe,  ur  in  those  \*- 
stances  where  the  farms  are  small  and  e»t.b  ' 
boast  of  a  buffalo  and   ploui^h,   it  is  liniscB?* 
and  broken    up    entirely    by  manual  Ut»ir 
When  the  mud  is  first  spread  ov«r  the  la-ni. 
it  is,  nf  course,  hard  or  clot^gy,   but  tJi«  Lr>: 
showers  80on  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil  ar: 
the  whole  becomes  pulFerised,  and  ic  is  ;i>^ 
ready  for  the    reception    of  the  cutUm  f^ee* 
Road  scrapings  and  burnt  rubbish  are  aavH  c ' 
with  care,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  «>-: 
in  the  same  manner.     A  considerable  p>«rtK 
of  the  cotton  lands  either  lie  fallow  dorio,!'  • 
winter  months,  or  are  planted  with  tbosiecr  ^ 
which  are   ready  for   gathering   prior  t»>  c^ 
showing  of  the  cotton  seed.    Freqaentlv,  1*  >v- 
ever,  two  croi>s  are  found  growing  in  a  Mi  i: 
the  SHiue  time.     Wheat,  for  example,  wiuct .« 
a  winter  crop,  is  reaped  in  the  Shaa^btf  di«- 
trict  generally  about  the  end  of  May,  viii  - 
the  proper  time  for  putting  in  the  eoctuci  v%.t 
is  the  beginning  of  that  mouth  or  the  en-i  ' 
April.     In  order,  therefore,  to  have  coU<ia  .« 
the  wheat  lands,  the  Chinese  sow  its  «ee«if  ^ 
the  usual  time  amongst  the  wheat,  and  wt  f «. 
the   latter   is  reaped,  the    ft»nner   is  •eva'4.* 
inches  above  ground,  and  ready  to  crow  wt:^ 
vigour  when  it  is  more  fully  exposed  t*.»  i** 
influence  of  sun  and  air.     The  ShaiiiH^M  «• 
son — that  is,  from  the  late  spring  fn»t»  t 
those  in  autumn — is  barely  K»og  eD«>af  h  :  ^ 
the  production  and  ripening  of  the  cntt.«i.  i» 
it  is  eanily  injured  by  frosty  and  the  CbJ  ^ 
farmer  is  thus  obliged,  in  oroer  to  gaiii  t:=j» 
and  obtain  two  crops  from  this  gr^^nnd  is  •  '• 
year,  to  sow  its  seeds  before  the  w:ater  v*  ■ 
is  ready  to    be   removed    from    the  gryz&s. 
When  it  is  possible  to  hare  the  fint  err 
entirely  removed  before  the  cotton  is  ».*«' 
it  is  much  preferred,   as  the  land  can  ti* 
be  well  worked  and  properly  manured,  >l 
ther  of  which  can  otherwise  be  doae>     Ta 
method    of    sowing    one     cmp    befect  '-i* 
preceding  one  is  ripe  and  removed  fits  uv 
land  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  the  ^  =- 
try  j   and  even  in   aotnmn,  befoie  the  r.:- 
ton    stalks   are   taken  out    of    the 
other  seeds  are  frequently  seen 
and  I'eady  to  take  the  place  of  the 
der  crop.    In  the  end  of  April  and  b^piaac 
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>f  May,  the  land  having  been  prepared  in 
be  manner  just  described,  the  cotton  seeds 
ire  carried  in  baskets  to  the  fields,  and  the 
luwnig  commences.  They  are  generally  sown 
)rotid  cast,  that  is,  scattered  irregularly  over 
he  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  the  la- 
luurers  ^o  over  the  whole  surface  with  their 
eet  and  tread  them  carefully  iu.  This  not 
nily  embedH  the  seeds*  but  also  acts  like  a 
oiler  to  break  nnd  pulverise  the  soil.  Ger- 
iiinatidn  soon  commences,  the  seeds  rooting 
irst  in  the  manure  which  had  been  sonttered 
>ver  the  surface  <»f  the  land.  In  some  crises 
he  seed,  instead  of  being  sown  broadcast,  is 
own  in  drills  or  'patches,  but  this  mode  is 
ess  common  than  the  other.  The  rains, 
vhich  always  fall  copiously  at  the  change  of 
he  monsoon  wiiich  takes  place  at  this  season 
if  the  year,  warm  and  moisten  the  earth,  and 
he  Heeds  swell,  and  vegetation  progresses 
trith  wonderful  rapidity,  ^any  of  the  ope- 
ations  in  Chinese  agriculture  are  regulated 
>y  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  The  farmer 
:nows  from  experience,  that,  when  the  winds, 
ihich  have  been  blowing  fnini  the  north  and 
as<t  for  the  last  seven  months,  change  tc  the 
uuth  and  west,  the  atmosphere  will  be  highly 
harged  with  electric  fluid,  and  the  clnudn 
nil  daily  rain  and  refresh  his  crops.  The 
otton  fields  are  carefully  tended  during  the 
ununer  months.  The  plantii  are  thinned 
^here  they  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the 
arth  is  loosened  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
Tound  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  If 
he  season  be  favourable,  immense  crops  are 
btained  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  s^dl, 
lut  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  unuMually 
Iry  from  June  to  August,  the  crop  receives  a 
heck  which  it  never  entirely  recovers,  even 
Ithough  the  ground  after  that  period  should 
•e  moistened  by  frequent  showers.  The  year 
845  was  a  aeaHon  of  this  kind,  and  the 
rop  was  a  very  deficient  one,  compared  with 
hat  of  1844.  The  spring  was  highly 
ivourable,  and  the  plants  looked  well  up  to 
be  month  of  June,  when  the  dry  weather 
et  in,  and  gave  them  a  check  from  which  they 
ever  recovered.  Abundance  of  rain  fell 
iter  in  the  season,  but  it  was  then  too  late, 
nd  only  caused  the  plants  to  grow  tall  and 
iin  to  leaf,  without  producing  those  secretions 
^hich  ultimately  go  to  the  formation  of 
owers  and  seed.  The  cotton  plant  produces 
s  flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the 
fkd  of  October,  but  sometimes,  when  the  aa- 
imn  is  mild,  blooms  are  produced  even  up 
>  November,  when  the  cold  nights  generally 
ip  the  budp,  and  prevent  them  from  form- 
ig  seed.  In  the  antumn  of  1844  this  hap* 
ened  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  October, 

heu  the  thermometer  sunk  to  the  freezing  I  portiou  of  the  seeds  are  reserved  for  the  next 
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point,  and  ice  was  fonnd  on  the  sides  of 
the  canals  and  ponds.  As  the  pods  are 
bursting  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  gathered  with  great  regularity,  other- 
wise they  fall  upon  the  ground  and  the  cot- 
ton gets  dirty,  which  of  course  reduces  its  va- 
lue iu  the  market.  Little  bands  of  Chi- 
nese are  now  seen  in  the  afternoon  in  every 
Held,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton  and  carrying  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  As  tho 
farms  are  generally  small,  they  are  worked 
almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
consisting  souietimes  of  three  or  even  four 
venerations,  including  the  old  grey-haired 
grandfather  or  great  grandfather,  who  has 
seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered 
iuti»  his  barns.  Every  member  of  these  family 
groups  has  a  ceruin  degree  of  interest  in  hit 
employment ;  the  harvest  is  their  own,  and 
the  mure  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number 
of  comforts  they  will  be  able  to  atford.  Of 
c<»ui8e,  there  are  many  cotton  farms  of  larger 
size,  where  labourers  are  employed  in  addition 
to  the  farmer'ii  family,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  small  and  worked  in  the  WHy  we 
have  juNt  dcBcribed.  it  is  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  family  goats,  too,  doing  their  share 
of  the  work.  Several  of  these  animals  are  kept 
on  almost  every  farm,  where  they  are,  of 
cour<«e,  great  favourites  with  the  children,  and 
often  follow  ihera  to  the  cotton  fields. 
Although  the  children  with  their  little  hands 
can  gather  the  cotton  as  Hell  as  their  elders, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  about 
with  them,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  their 
favourites  the  goats,  witli  bugs  slung  across 
their  backs,  receiving  the  deposits  of  cott4>n 
and  bearing  it  home  to  the  houses,  evidently 
aware  that  they  too  are  working  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  However  line  the  crop  may  be,  the 
Chinese  are  never  sure  of  it  until  it  is  actually 
gathered  in  ;  much  depends  upon  a  dry  au- 
tumn^ for,  if  the  weather  is  wet  after  the  pods 
begin  to  burst,  they  drop  amtai^st  the  muddy 
soil,  aud  are  consequently  muuh  injured,  if 
not  completely  destroyed.  When  the  c«itton 
reaches  the  farm  yard,  it  is  daily  spread  out  on 
hurdlea  raised  abi*ut  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  fully  ezponed  to  the  sun.  As  the  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  moisture,  it  is  of 
course  only  put  out  iu  fine  weather,  and  is 
always  taken  into  the  house  or  bam  in  the 
evening.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  process  of 
separating  it  frum  the  needs  commences.  This 
is  done  hy  the  well  known  wheel  with  two 
rollers,  which  when  turned  round  draws  or 
sucks  in  the  cotton,  and  rejects  the  seede.  It 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance,  and  an- 
swers well  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed. 
The  cotton  is  now  sent  to  market,  aud   a 
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ton,  but  of  the  two  the  first  is  by  far  the  worst 
Cotton  may  and  in  some  instances  does  live 
through  a  flood,  and  yield  an  abiindtini  crop, 
but  drought,  excepting  in  some  peculiar  l(»cali- 
ties  and  speci**^,  destroys  it  out-ri^'ht  :  while 
therefore,  due  cure  i^  taken  that  the  suil  shall 
be  capable  nf  retaining  a  great  umouut  of  mois 
tare,  it  is  as  well,  in  such  Hoils  as  nre  liable  to 
become  ttio  moist,  by  judicious  drainage  to 
guard  against  exceHHive  damp  at  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  These  are  subjects  to  which  the  na- 
tive agriculturist  pays  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  chiefly  fmra  such  causen  that 
we  find  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  indigenous  cot- 
ton but  Heldom  exceeding  500  lbs,  the  general 
average  being  half  ihat  amount,  while  the  re- 
turn from  the  same  quantity  (»f  land  in  Ame- 
rica is  seldom  if  «ver  below  700  lbs,  and  rea- 
ches to  double  that  quantity  in  some  favore<l 
situations  and  peculiarly  pruductive  soils. 
In  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  America,  Mr. 
Spalding  conniders  that  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  essential,  or  rather  that  an  interniediate 
crop  of  grain  should  be  reaped^  and  all  root 
crops  be  avoided. 

For  the  cultivaticm  of  cotton,  the  ground  in 
well  ploughed  and  c;ist  in;o  ridges,  which  are 
about  10  inches  in  heiglit,  but  vary  in  being 
from  5  to  6  or  7  feet  apart,  accordiu^  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil  or  the  kind  of  cotton  to  be 
cuUivaled.  In  |K)oi'er  soils  the  ridges  are 
narrower,  so  that  the  plants  which  do  not 
grow  so  lar^e  may  yet  be  able  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  ridges  allow  superfluous  mois- 
ture to  be  carried  off  by  the  water  furrow, 
which  in  low  situations  is  made  mto  a  trench. 
The  soil  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days 
before  sowing,  att  the  young  plants  take  root 
more  vigorously  than  when  tliey  spring  up  in 
freshly  ploughed  and  loose  earth.  Sometimes 
the  ground  is  manured  by  running  a  deep 
f arrow  early  in  the  spring  between  the  old 
rows  of  cotton  stiilks,  which  are  beaten  down 
into  it  by  women  and  children,  who  follow 
the  ploughman  ;  or  well  rotted  cotton  seed  is 
added  as  manure,  and  well  covered  up  by 
forming  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  When  the 
ground  is  quite  prepared,  a  one  hole  drill 
makes  a  slight  furrow,  from  1 }  to  2  inches 
deep,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  The 
sower  follows  and  drops  in  the  seeds  pretty 
thickly.  These  are  immediately  covered  by  a 
light  harrow,  which  also  smooths  the  ridge. 
Sometimes  Eve  or  six  seeds  are  dropped  into 
holes  which  are  made  at  intervals  of  about 
15  inches  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  In  favor- 
able weather  the  plants  make  their  appearance 
in  five  or  six  days,  and  are  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  they  put  forth  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  scraping  out 
with  the  hoe  all    the  superfluous  plants  and 
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weeds,  leaving  three  or  four  together,  w«lh 
Rf>ace!i  of  12  or  14  inches  between  them. 
When  the  plants  are  sufliciently  established, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  car«  is 
taketi  to  remove  every  particle  of  grass  rir 
weed.  A  light  furrow  is  then  run  with  a  one 
horse  plough  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
plants,  turning  the  earth  inwards  towards 
the  roots,  and  even  drawhig  it  around  them 
with  the  hoe  in  order  to  supply  the  pL-kce  of 
that  previously  removed  by  scraping.  Hoeirg 
and  plonghintc  &re  frequently  repeated,  so  as 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  this 
is  considered  essential  towards  obtaining  a 
good  crop.  The  above  processa^,  besides  loosen- 
ing the  soil  and  keeping  it  cleaa,  must  as- 
sist in  drying  it,  at  the  Stime  that  they 
prevent  much  lateral   extension  of   the  roots. 

Lopping  or  pinching  off  an  inch  r>r  two  of 
the  top  of  the  plant  in  not  always  uecessaiy, 
but  is  useful  when  there  is  a  teudency  to 
the  production  of  wood  and  leaves,  to  the 
detriment  of  flowers  nnd  buds. 

India  cultivation.  Inthecultivation  of  cotton 
by  the  natives  of  India,  the  old  stocks  are  palled 
up  in  March,  and  the  land  ploughed^  10  bul- 
locks pull  (me  plough,  sometimes  eight,  never 
Ioi«s,  sometimes  old  n)tten  cow-dang  is  pot  ia 
the  land  as  manure,  generally  not  so.  By  the 
end  of  May  the  ground  is  harrowed  by  a  harrow 
and  a  pair  of  bullocks.  After  rain  has  fallen 
once  or  twice  (about  the  last  week  in  June) 
the  seed  is  put  in  either  by  a  machine  wiih 
three  teeth  which  scratches  the  ground  and 
lets  the  seed  fall  into  the  furrow,  or  else  s«>wn 
broadcast,  the  seed  being  mixed  with  earth  U) 
keep  the  grains  separate  ;  it  is  weeded  about 
four  times.  The  seed  is  not  soaked  in  water 
before  sowing.  The  tops  f»f  the  plants  are  not 
CMt  i^ff. —{Cal.Rev  No.  7 3,  Sept.  1861.  p.  lOo) 

ChingleptU     Cotton     Vultivaiion^    Dr.    J. 
Shortt  engaged  in  the   experimental  culture 
of  cotton   in  Chingleput,  for  three  or  foor 
years,  and  with  good   success.     The  samples 
grown  by  him  gained  the  gold  medal  award- 
ed by  the   Manchester  Cotton    Supply  is- 
sf»ciation,  and  the  details  of  the  experiments, 
the  prize  of  Rs.  1000,  and  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India,  aleo 
the  medal   of  the   London  Exhibition.    Tha 
varieties  of   cotton  that   seem    to  succeed 
without  irrigation  at  Chinglepat,  are  Bour- 
bon, New  Orleans  and  Brazil,  and  these  con- 
tinue to  flower  and  fruit  crop  after  crop.  TLe 
Bourbon   in  particular,  continues  to  produce 
throughout   the    year.     {SuggtsUom  for  tk 
cvUtivation  of  Cotton.) 

Preparing  the  land. — This  should  be  veQ 
ploughed  two  or  three  times,  and    the  deeper 
the  better.     All  the  weeds  should  be  collect- 
ed into  heaos  on  the  ploughed  laud  and  barnt, 
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«8  the  ashes  make  the  best«iftnare  for  cotton  { they  yield  crops  for  twelve  or  fourteen  yenrs, 

aiid  burning  the  f>eil  improves  its  quuitty.  hut  hardly  any  produce  the  first  year.     They 

Salt  ai«d  lime  are    also   ^'ood  addi^iorl8  to  a  bend   ov«*r  iii   the  second  year,  and  dtaiut 

soil — as  cotton  requires  chiefly   alkalies  and  afterwards  stand  higher  than  eight    or    nine 

silicMtfS  for  its   nourishment     Both  animal  feet. 

and  vegetable  mail  urea  are  injurious  as  they  Relative  produce. — In   India  some   of  the 

breed  iuH^cta  which  detttniy  tiie  roots,  leaves,  cotton  soils  yield  only  301bi.  of  0<>i»um  cotton 


and  young  pods  of  the  cotton. 


per  ttcre  incluilinss  seed  and  cotton.     In  Kjindy 


Sowing  the  feed  — A^ter  the  land    ha»  been  .  nuiU  near  the  aea  this  cotton  hnn  been  known 


well  a<.d  (ioeply  phmghed,  it  should    be  left 

fur  three  or  four  daya  toiict  well  aired,  it  tnay 

auain  be  ploughc^d  into  long  ridgt'H  four  to 

five  feet  apart   The  Aeed  in  to   be  planted  on 

the  tops  of  these  ridgei  c.irefully,  at  the  dcth 

of  an  inch  or  two,  and  at  the  distnnce  of  five 

feet  l)etween  each  seed  for  Oopurn,  Nankin  or 

fieliifious  cotton  ;  eix  to  seven  feet  apart    for 

Bouroon.  N<fW  Orleans  or  Mavannah  ;  ten  feet 

apai  t  for  Sea  Island,    Peruvian,   Egyptian  or 

Q'leenehintl — ami  fifteen  feet  apart  for  Brazil 

or  P^rnambuco  cotton.     Cotton   seed  may  be 

sown  in  any  ratmth  of  the  year,  and  if  there  is 

no  rain,  it  requires  to  be  watered  about  three 

times  ;  it^  germinates  abcnit  the  fifth  day.    If 

sown  iluring  the  monsoon,  the  ridges  must  be 

eight  inches  high  and  the  water   must  be  led 

a  way  from  the  youtig  plants  or  th  ry  rot,  the 

seed  must  be  mvrn  on  the  top   of  the  ridges. 

If  the  leaves  begin  toget  pale  ortosiirivel  up, 

the  remedy  is  4o  dig  trenches  between  the 


to  prnduce  2601  bs.  of  seed  and  c«aton  per 
acre.  lu  America,  the  produce  per  acre  is 
estimated  good  at  230llts.  of  cle:in  co>toii  |icr 
acre,  the  proportion  of  seed  is  about  fair 
linieHihe  weight  of  cotton — but  iliii*  depends 
upitn  the  amount  of  labour  b«stoned  «>n  the 
Moil.  Garden  culture  of  small  tracts  of  lai«d 
is  thought  to  pay  much  better  than  large  half 
tilled  acres  <*f  waste  land.  Cotton  on^ht  to 
yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  tiie  first  within  the 
four  or  five  months  after  the  seed  ia  put  in. 
if  weeds  or  other  plants  grow  up  along  with 
Cotton  they  spoil  and  choke  it,  he^ides  breed- 
ing insects  about  it  which  destroy  the  young 
pods. 

In  the  Travanrore  Cotton  Expfrimentt,  by 
His  Highness  Rama  Vurmnh,  1st  Prince  of 
Travancore  in  1863,  the  aeed  of  Pernauibnco 
ciittDn  was  sown  in  the  end  of  July,  and  in 
Au;:ust,  when  the  plants  had  fi<nr  or  five  le.ives 
on  them,  they  were  transplanted  into   pits  a 


plants  so  aM  to  let  air  in  about  the  roots,  but  foot  and  a  quarter  in  depth,   three    feet    in 


do  not  injure  them. 

Treatment  of  the  young  plants. — When  left 
without  ciUttvaiion,  the  cotton  plant  lives  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  it  becomes  dwarfed 
tnd  prodaces  smaller  leaves  and  ttmaller  pods 
sach  year  till  it  dies.     In  oiny  or  cotton  soils 
;he  plants  do  not  attain  nearly    the  size,  nor 
lo  they  pr«»duoe  such  fine  leaves  or  pods  as  on 
;andy  or  loose  soils.     The  o«>tton  plants  re- 
[uire  8un,air,  and  m  isture,  but  not  so  much  of 
he  last  as  of  sun,  li^ht  and  air  at  the  roots,  the 
ighier  and  looser  the  soil  the  more   healthy 
I   the    plant     The  best  soil    for  cotton  is  a 
andy  soil  with  iron  and  salt,  or  if  far  from 
[le  sO'iy  ashes  of  plants  or  of  fire  wood  may  be 
Stid  as  a  nubxtitute  for  salt     When  the  cot* 
m  plants  have  attained  the  height.  <if  a  foot 
jev  do  not  require  to    be  much  watered  ; 
uce  in  ten  days  wdl  be  sufficient. 
Height  oj  the  tre^s  and  their  relative  me, 
•opiim  oc  the  common  country  cotton  varies 
om  ou«  toatx  feet  in  height,  and  covers  frm 
vo  to  five  feet  of  ground  ;  on  cotton  foils  it 
Idobi  grows  tumors  than  two  feet  in  heiglit.    tially  beneficial  in  dry  ami   snndy    aoils  if 
oat  of  the  other  varieties  of  cotton  |>row  to  judiuiou^y  applied.     Itfigition  <s  not  reS'»rt* 


idismeter  and  fifteen  feet  apart  The  pits 
were  filled  with  red  soil  and  a  lit'le  niauure, 
and  the  plants  were  occasionally  watered-— 
and  weeds  and  sear  hmves  removed.  The  first 
flowers  appeared  in  November,  but  most  of 
th^-se  fell  off.  The  first  leaven  were  large  and 
healthy,  the  second  wrinkled  and  contracted, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by  ants. 
The  application  of  a  mixture  of  ashes,  salt,  and 
quicklime  reinovt-d  the  ants.  The  picking 
c  mmehced  in  January  1864  ;  ench  plant  pro- 
duced ou  ati  average  35  podj.  The  leaf  cases 
of  many  of  the  young  fruits  (rave  hhelter  to 
little  spiders,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  of  the  pods  perishetl. 

The  specimens  of  cotton  forwarded  were 
very  clean,  long  in  the  staple,  of  good  rolonr, 
but  C'^arser  than  Bimrbon  or  Sea  Island.  The 
see<is  lar^e,  full,  black,  and  connected  an  in  the 
lintzil  and  l^rnambuco  varieties ;  cotton 
easily  8e|>arated  friau  the   seed. 

\u  AH*dLm,  irrigation  is  considered  ^ner- 
ally  nnnece-anry;  though  it  may  be  found  par- 


height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The  Pernam* 
ICO  and  Bmiil  cottons  attain  a  height  of 
iirty  foAt  ou/avorable  louse  soils,  and  the 
siu  ffrowt    to  ten  inches  in  dia<ftieter 


ed  to  in  th«  iienares,  AlUlmbad,  a;id  Jubbnl- 
pore  Divisions,  and  the  feeling  is  against  its 
employment, 
lu  avme  other  |iarU  of  the  Nortk-Wtfttem 
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Provinces  the  cotton  crop  is  invariably 
irrigated  where  a  want  of  rain  is  found  to  be 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  plant,  and 
the  process  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  fibre. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ar- 
tificial irrigation  is  not  carried  on  ;  this  re- 
mark applies  more  particularly  to  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  South  Arcot,  Bellary,  Western  My- 
sore, and  Neliore.     In  Yizagapatam,  on  the 


The  GoUon  Plsi^ter'i  Manual  mentions  that 
salt  tnarth  mud  is  used  for^manore  in  varioos 
parts  (»f  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  more  especially  in  £d- 
desto  Island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
South  Cnrolina  Group,  about  30  miles  south- 
west of  Charleston,  which  yields  the  finest 
cotton  in  the  world.  As  macb  as  40  cart- 
loads of  thib  mud  is  used  to  the  acre.  S  'me 
compost  it,  others   put  it  in  the  cattle  peii&. 


other  hand,  the  opinion  is,  that  irrigation  <  Some  dry  it  before  hauling,  aud  then  spread 
would  prove  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  ,  upon  the  land  ;  while  others  prefer  to  use  it 
in  seasons  when  rains    fail  or  vary  in  their  j  as  soon  as  dug,  spread    upon    the  land  wet. 


supply. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  the  Collectors  of 
Sholapore,  Abmednuggur,  Belgaum,  and 
Kaira,  consider  it  injurious.  The  Collector  of 
Abmedabad  thinks  that  occasional  floodmgs 
at  seasonable  periods  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop  would  be  beneficial  ;  aud  the  Col- 
lector of  Dharwar  adds,  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  experiment  that  cotton  can,  by 
judicious  management,  be  irrigated  with  suc- 
cess both  in  black  and  other  soils.  Mr. 
Inverarity,  Collector  of  Broach,  was  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  artificial  irrigation 
is  not  only  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  that  coUectorate,  but  tended  to 
weaken  the  wool.  The  succeeding  collector, 
(Mr.  Tucker)  who  had  never  heard  of  irriga- 
tion of  indigenous  kinds  of  cotton  in  black 
soil,  of  which  the  district  of  Broach  is  princi- 
pally composed,  states  that  it  has  proved 
successful  with  exotic  varieties,  and  that  if 
it  were  tried  with  the  former  species  the  pre- 
judice might  prove  to  be  unfounded. 

In  both  North  and  South  Berar  artificial 
irrigation  is  unknown. 

The  same  remark  applies  generally  to  the 
Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Provinces,  Ran- 
goon, Bassein  and  Pegu. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Punjab,  cotton  is  gen- 
erally irrigated  from  wells,  and  this  has 
never  been  considered  injurious ;  well  water 
is  considered  better  for  the  purpose  than  river 
or  canal  water.  In  other  parts,  more  espe* 
dally  in  the  Jullundnr  Doab,  the  best  cotton 
is  produced  upon  unirrigated  lands,  irri- 
gation being  very  sparingly  resorted  to  in 
tracts  where  water  is  abundant" 

From  the  perusal  of  this  summary,it  appears 
that  artificial  irrigation  to  cotton  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  most  parts  of 
India;  that  it  proves  more  serviceable  to 
exotic  than  to  indigenous  kinds :  that  in 
heavy  black  soil  cotton  will  seldom  fioorish 
under  irrigation,  even  of  the  most  careful  kind, 
while  in  sandy  and  light  red  sorts  it  might  be 
ipnch  benefited. 
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and  ploughed  in.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Sea-Itiland  qiuilities  owe  their  superiority  to 
the  use  of  marsh  mud,  which  is  rich  in  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths. 

Tenattetim  Pnmnoe. — Mr.  Blundell  intro* 
duced  the  Pernambuoo  cotton  plant,  Gossypi- 
urn  acuminatum,  which  produces  the  Pernam- 
buoo, Peruvian,  Bahia,  or    South  Sea  Island 
cotton  ;  and  Capt  Macfarquhar  raised  such  ii 
fine  article  st    Tavoy  from   it,  that  the  com- 
mittee <if  the  Agricultural  and  Horricultunl 
Society  of  Calcutta  were  unwilling  to  believe 
it  the  production  of    that  species.     They  re- 
ported that  *'  the  sample  Sent  by  Capt.  Mac- 
farquhar appears  to  be  of  a  quality  reaemblins: 
the  Sea  Island,  but  finer  and  more  silky,  and 
the  fibre  not  so  strong,  its  value  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opini- 
on that   it  would  sell  for  a  high  price.     Th« 
Peruana buco  cotton,    which,  it  is    believed,  i^ 
the  same  as  the  South  Sea  Island  cotton  is  as 
inferior  staple  to  that  of  the  North  American 
Sea  Island,  and  they  have  a  sample  of  cottou 
submitted  which  in  point  of  fineness  surpasses 
the  genuine  Sea  Island  cotton  of  North  An>e- 
ricH.     This  improvement  on  the  general  staj'le 
of  Pernambuco  cotton    might   be   recouciltd, 
had  it  been  produced  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  since  it  has    bten   ascertained,  that  tLi» 
description  of  cottou  deteriorates  by  proximitj 
to  the  sea;  whence  your  Committee  are  dis- 
posed to  think    that  Capt.  Macfarquhar  bai 
been  led  into    error  in^calling  it    South  Sea 
Island  instead  of  Sea  Island.'*  Admitting  that 
Captain  Macfarquhar  was  in  error,  which  it  ia 
believed  he  was  not,  the  report   proves  that 
an  article  *'  finer    and  more    silky  "  than  the 
best   American  cotton,  has  been  raised  in  tii4 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  The  principal  difficatt; 
to  the  introduction  of  this  species  into  gecer- 
al  cultivation  was,  as  Mr.  Blundell  told  Dr« 
Mason,  that  the  trees  did  not  produce  abund- 
antly.-* J/ioMon. 

Sta  liUknd  Coiicm.  Sea  lalaDd  *ooltoD  has 
been  raised  in  the  Tenasserim  Pn>Tinoes  by 
amateur  cultivators,  but  Mr.  Ufaaon  had  nefver 
ise^.  any  report  .^m    the  Article   obfeamed. 
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*  Bourbon  toilon  of  Indian  growth,"  eajrs 
iiViglit,  "  has  sold  in  the  London  markets  for 
;he  higliest  prioes  going/'  and,  as  the  Bourbon 
)lant  is  the  original  Sea  Islafid  acclimatized  to 
he  East,  the  cultiTator  would  have  a  stronger 
)i'obat)ility  of  success  by  obtsining  his  seed 
rom  Bourbon,  than  from  America.  Mach  at* 
eiition  should  also  be  given  to  the  selection 
>f  a  pniper  soil.  Analysis  has  uliuwn  that  all 
he  lands  on  which  cotton  is  grown  in  India, 
liffer  widely  in  their  constituent  parts  from 
be  best  cotron  land  of  America.  The  subject 
8  stiti  in  itii  infancy,  more  extensive  analysis 
)eing  required  ;  ''  bat  it  seems  at  present,'* 
>bserves  Mr.  Piddington,  *'  that  the  abundance 
knd  fineness  of  good  cotttm  depend  on  the  quan- 
ity  of  carbon  in  the  soil,  and  the  solubility  of 
;hat  carbon.  If,  therefore,  yon  can  obtain  a 
toil  approaching  the  American  soils,  that  is, 
;ontaining  peaty  matter,  lignite,  and  colouring 
H»l<i  water,  this  will  no  donbt  be  the  best ; 
lecause  it  contains  carbon,  and  probably  hy- 
IfMgen  combined  with  it,  suitable  for  the 
ood  of  the  plant.  And  the  next  best  soil  is  one 
iontaimng  carbonate  of  lime."  The  varieties 
ire  Gossypinm  barbadenpe.  Var.  (aj  Barbudoes, 
)r  Bourbon  cotton.  (6)  Sea  Iitland,  or  long 
ita()led.    (c)  Upland  Georgia,  or  short  stapled. 

The  Karens  usually  grow  cotton  enough  to 
nike  their  own  fabric^),  and  on  the  Satwen 
ind  Tenasserim,  it  is  sometimes  raised  in  con- 
uderable  quantities  ;  but  its  market  price  is 
ittle  mure  than  a  fourth  of  the  best  American 
cotton  ;  yet  with  in) proved  m<»des  of  culture, 
ind  frequent  changes  of  seed,  its  value 
iTould  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased. 
—Mason , 

Bombay  PretidUncy.'-^The  Bombay  Presi- 
iency  ha.s  long  exported  lAr}<e  quantities  of 
:()ttun  both  to  Europe  and  China.  The  best 
;ottnri  districts  are  the  southern  Mahratta 
:()iii»try,  about  16°  N.  Lit.,  where  the  experi- 
Qieiit^l  farms  were  established.  Guzerat  and 
K:itywHr  are  dintricts  where  superior  cottoim 
ire  grown  by  the  natives,  in  consequence 
d(  whioh,  these  were  selected  as  the 
aites  of  the  northern  experimental  farms, 
uid  much  favourable  land  f«u'  the  purpose  is 
found  between  the  latitudes  of  21®  and  24* 
N^orth.  This  part  of  the  country  was  the  site 
A  the  experiment  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
[jtlders  ill  1816-17  who,  having  observed  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failure  in  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  Bourbon 
motion  into  the  western  districts,  considered 
:he  obstacles  to  have  been  exclusively  of  a 
physical  nature.  He  at  the  same  time  stated, 
;hat  both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  districts 
ying  between  the  Subermuttee  and  the 
Myliee  promised  a  favourable  result.  The 
:ottou  growui  and  that  time,  by  Mr.  Oilders 
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was  considered  at  Bombay  fully  eqnal  to  any 
produced  in  Bourbon,  and,  in  London,  as  the 
best  specimen  that  had  been  imported  from 
Bombav  raised  from  Bourbon  seed.  It  sold 
for  1 5d.  per  lb.  With  so  much  sagacity  had 
Mr.  Qilders  selected  the  site  of  his  exi>eriments, 
that  fifteen  years  afterwards  Dr.  Bums  collect* 
ed  seed  from  trees  growing  apparently  wild. 
These  being  sown,  produced  plants  of  which 
the  cotton  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  best 
from  New  Orleans.  The  cotton  grown  at 
Laberkowa,  within  two  miles  of  Mongrole» 
though  confined  to  a  space  of  200  beegahs,  or 
thereabouts,  was  so  highly  valuedi  that  on  the 
spot  it  wonld  fetch  six-sevenths  of  a  rupee  per 
maund  more  than  any  other  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  yet  the  natives  say  they  fre* 
qnently  used  seed  from  Gnxerat^  or  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  superiority  must,  there- 
fore, depend  either  upon  peculiarity  of  soil 
and  climate  or  excellency  of  calture*  One 
point  only  of  the  latter  is  related,  but  that  is 
one  of  great  consequence.  For  instance,  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  carefully  extracting 
the  cotton  alone  from  the  pod  in  the  field  ; 
and  this  is,  probably,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  some  of  the  American  planters  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  staple  of  Indian  cottod  is 
much  injured  after  it  is  collected  by  being 
allowed  to  heat  when  piled  up,  often  for  a 
long  time  before  it  is  cleaned. 

Madras  Frendeney, — As  early  as  1 790,  Dr. 
Anderson  was  employed  in  tending  Mauritius 
cotton  seeds,  as  well  as  **  Broirn  Cotton  Seeds,*' 
imported  from  Malta,  to  diffirent  parts  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  left  Samnl- 
cotta  in  the  Northern  Circars  and  took  charge 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Oarden  in  1793,  bad 
already  ascertained  that  the  elevated,  dry,  and 
less  fertile  soil  of  Coromandel  was  better  suit- 
ed than  that  of  Bengal  to  the  Bourbon  cot- 
ton. He  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
and  whose  success  was  so  considerable  with 
Bonrbon  cotton,that  for  twenty  years  *'  Hugh- 
es' Tinnevelly  Cotton"  continued  to  be  quoted 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  the  best  from 
India,  and  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the 
American  sort  staple  cottons,  and  dd*  per  lb. 
above  the  best  Surat&  The  fact  is  important, 
on  account  of  the  latitude  of  Tinnevelly  being 
only  8i^  and  because  the  success  was  evident- 
ly the  result  of  skill  applied  to  the  culture. 
The  produce,  only  100  lbs.  per  acre,  was  fine 
in  quality  and  much  esteemed.  It  would 
also  seem  that  in  Yisagapatam,  about  North 
latitude  17%  the  return  is  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  district,  as  the  produce  ia  said  to 
amount  to  **  forty-six  maunds,  or  115  lbs.,  of 

^seed  cotton  per  acre,  nearly  equal  to  the  best, 
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And  exceeding  the  ordinary  American  crops.*' 
Tbe  culture  here  is  peculiar,  as  very  liberal 
pruning  is  practi8«'d.     In  Trichinop<<ly,  with 
a  fertile  soil,  83  lbs.,  which  is  the  next  high- 
est^ is  the  greatest  return,  which,  though  so 
miicii  less  than  the  aUove,  is  Mtill  more  than 
double  the  average  return  from  other  districts. 
The  C4>ttou  of  GeiitrHl   India  finds   its  way 
to    Hninbiiy.      The     causes     which     f&vour 
the  |^r»>wth  of  cotton,  CHteemed  biMh  in  In*lia 
and  England,  in  the  tnict  of  c<»untry  extend- 
ing   from    Surat   and    AiiniedalMiii,   or  from 
about  hit.  21"  and  23<>,  in  a  broad  band  acro-a 
Miilwa  lo  Banda  attd  Hajakhairajn  about  25^ 
and  27°,  near  the  banks  uf  the  Jumna,  are  no 
diiubt  physical.     The  bluck  cnrtoi  s<»il  which 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  this  tract 
has  un'toubteiily  a  considerable  slMre  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  ;  but  good  crops  of  coiton 
are  produced  in  some   parts   where  there  is 
no  black  soil,  as   immediately  on  the  banks  I 
of  the    Jumna    and    in   the  Doab.     It  will  ' 
therefore  probably  bo  found,  that  tbe  compa- 
rative dryness  ^f  I  he  climate  after  the  plant 
has  got  well  estitblished  in  the  ground  checks 
the  vegetative  vigour,  and  favours   the   pro- 
duction of  prolific  fruit. — li^yle't  Productivt 
liesfuirces  of  India, 

Dr,  R  F.  Thompson  of  floogly,  writing  in 
1870,  says  that  not  less  than  378,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation  for  cotton  in  Dharwar 
at  onetime.  The  stem  of  the  cotton  shrub,  he 
8a>'Bt  yields  a  Hbre,  which  can  be  extracted  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  and  when  cleaned 
has  the  appearance  of  a  middling  quality  of 
that  artidft.It  has  neither  the  colour  nor  value 
of  fine  jute,  but  the  gunny  made  from  it  is 
valued  at  lis.  4-8  per  maund.  Computing  the 
fibie  as  worth  one  rupee  per  maund,  he  es- 
timatea  the  logs  from  throwing  away  the  stalks, 
at  not  less  than  Rs  22,68,000  in  Dhar*ar 
alone.  After  extracting  the  fibre,  the  refuse 
can  he  burned  into  an  ash.  (Madras  Times, 
13ih  Deo.  1870.)  Cotton  plaute  are  mu- 
ciliginoUH,  and  hove  been  used  as  demulcents. 
Th«  seeds  yield  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  burning  in  lamps.  Cattle  are, 
however,  often  fed  on  the  seeds,  which  are 
alto  sometimes  empl<»yed  as  manure  for  cot- 
ton plants.  Cotton  wool  is  laigely  employ- 
ed, throughout  the  world,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths.  Cotton  has  been  long  a  po- 
pular application  to  burns.  Dr.  Anderson 
(Ed.  M.  and  S.  Journ.  1828)  directs  it  to  be 
applied  in  thin  layers,  one  over  the  other,  and 
retained  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  ban- 
dage. Pain  is  allayed,  local  irritation  and 
blistering  diminished  or  prevented,  and  oon- 
gtitutional  disturbance  proportionally  obvi- 
ated. M.  Beynaud  adopted  its  application 
in  case  of  erysipelas,  and  M.  Mayor  employs^ 
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it  as  a  topical  application  with  eakuMl  a 
cases  of  ophthalmia.  (B.  and  P.  Med.  Rh. 
XX.  463).  Cotton,  though  used  chiefly  fordotk 
ing,  is,  in  India,  also  emplojed  U^  a  conaid«r> 
able  extent  for  cordage,  aa,  for  ina^anoe,  f  c 
tent  ropes,  whittb  are  made  eiitirrly  of 
cotton,  as  are  the  tents  tberoaelves.  Ct- 
ton  ropes  are  alan  emphiyed  for  many  doa-^- 
tic  purfKmes.  Specimena  were  aetit  t*  tK 
Exhibition  nf  1851,  both  from  Caleutta  sU 
Ma<lras,  and  have  considerable  atreiigcb. 
S<»roe  of  the  native  shipping,  alao,  and  e«« 
a  few  American  bhips,  are  rigged  with  ei»ttao 
ropes ;  while  cotton  canvas  is  also  em|(l<iT 
ed  for  sails,  especially  on  the  c«"aj*t  of  Cutci. 
where  scmie  very  go«Kl  ropes  ia  mailet  and  wbick 
sells  for  about  three  and  a  half  annas  per  yarl 
— Agri,  Horlic*dtntal  SociHitM  of  Imdia  smi 
of  Madras,  C.  B,  Saund^g^  Esq.,  Omtmr  of 
2£ysort,  Dr,  CUgkorn  in  li^p,  HriL  Asioria- 
iion^  Bonynge  America,  PfOcee»Hng%  Hadna 
Oovf.f  Friend  of  India^  C^L  Httiem,  ImtiisM 
Field,  RoyU  Fib.  PlanU,  RoyU  Frodwtite 
Resources  of  India,  Annah  Ind.  Admintsfrg" 
fioff,  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr 
Skorlt'hLetUrs^L^w^s  Sarawak^  Dubfin.  r^tar- 
sify  Mag'itif^  Elliot  Supplement^  CoHom 
Report,  1857. 

COTTON  BALE. 

Weight 

lbs.  net 

In  America i.40 

Brazil     ..     ..     180 

E^ypt     500 

Turkey  350 

COTTON  CANVAS.    SeeCoUoo. 
COTTON  CARPET.    See  Carpeta. 

COTTON  ELE.  Tait.     Leaves  of  OmtU 
filiformifl. 

COTTON-GATHERER. 

BinRhar  Htnb.  I  PThuim      uf  Bir«nacTvi 

Pykar  of  Doab.  I  Pooree  oi  iliu: 

COTTON  G  OODS  are  both  impotted  awl 
exported,  a]«o  cotton  twist  and  yam.  Re 
tween  the  years  1850-1  and  1868  9  theqnaa^ 
titles  imported  of  cotton  twiat  and  ^^t 
have  ranged  from  lbs.  16,892.073  aa  in  l{<65  % 
to  lbs.  29.519,238  in  1853-4.  and  ulu-^: 
the  same  quantity  in  1868-9.  bnt  the  dcili?- 
ed  value  has  almost  doubled  aincc  1853- I9>i- 


China     ... 
Bengal ... 

Madras  .- 
Bombay... 


Weight. 
Ibe.  net 

...  240 

...  3U0 

...  3:10 

...  3S4 


Year  lbs. 

185^.4  .29  519.238. 
1868  9. ..29,042,052. 


.1,306.913 
2,779;934 


Cotton  goods  have  been  imported  t:  * 
greatly  increased  extent,  from  £364,^1  i* 
18501    to   £16,072.551    in   18684».    *"- 
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fftlne  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  cotton 
twist  and  yam,  has  doubled  in  the  twenty 
vearsi  but  re-exports  are  not  distinguished. 


Tear. 


ImporU. 


Cotton. 


TwUt 

quaniUy, 

lbs. 


Tftrn 

YftlUO. 

£ 


1864— M 

1589-OU 

1 80^  69 
I8»>8  64 
IB(i4  6') 
iStPU-CG 
lb%  C7 
IMJ7-68 
I  »<>)»— 6f 


29,519,238 
8M,(He.'i(>3 
26,^94,»U9 
«l,744,70tf 
17,h73  M 
81,111.303 
31.477.257 
:(0,8^0,&00 

I9,498,S79| 
19,608.137 
1 7, f»0 1,9251 
I6,tt92,0i3; 
1 1  root. 
S6,7I9,W, 
v9,04  2,062 


I 


1  sm,zt9 

1,391,184 
1,180.501 
l.30ti'Ji3 
l,<74.oa8 
1.414,274 
1,191,974 
<i4a,*J40 
IJU.alH 
2,047.116 
1.74H,l-3 
1,472,484 
l.«70,30I 
1,529,001 
2,191.440 
1.!ltil.l44 
2,572.700 
2.69».360 
'?,779,934 


riecoGoodt 
Talvo  £. 

8,()4«  861 

4,770.779 

8,I>(J7.483 

4,432,5x5 

5,4<t8,244 

4,948.005 

4.941,353 

4,776,764 

8,QmH.927 

I  0,671.813 

i  9.3^(9,985 

I  8.771,916 

;  H,3iiO,229 

10.410,662 

1«,03  ,1*85 

11,849.214 

12..'SV4,]n6 

14,999,917 

,16,072,561 


I      Bxpotti. 
Cottoii  Goods 
iixluding 

twltl  Bll'l 

jam,  both 

cuuntryand 

foroiga,  valme, 

£ 


673,549 

819,040 

030,H77 

7ti9,345 

817,108 

779.H47 

88'i,24l 

809.188 

813,604 

763,586 

78«,5.'Sr 

748.3H5 

786,487 

1,167,577 

4,043,060 

1,732.133 

1,157,84^3 

1,435,468 

1,389.999 


COTTON  MANUFAiTURES.  Amongstthe 
;o(»d8  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  t<i  | 
Suroi)e  from  the  Iiidiati  kchs,  in  the  dH\s  when 
l*  ah  traderN  were  the  only  inedinm  of  inter-' 
jiurse  between  the  eshtern  and  wesiern  worlds,  i 
re  find  men  tinned  cloths  of  silk  and  cotton  of 
^ariims  Colours  and  devices.  It  does  not  appear, 
lowevrr,  that  there  existed  any  ureatdeniand 
or  cotton,  tht)  consumption  of  the  Roman 
>er)ple,  who  were  then  Ikie  ciHttuners  for  ail 
axnries,  being  chiefly  c<iiifined  to  cloths  of  silk 
nd  wool.  Duriii}<  the  early  trade  <>(  Europeans 
ritii  India  by  the  long  seas  route,  the  calicoes 
nd  fine  luiisliiiS  of  that  country  cunie  first  into 
;eiieral  notice  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the 
•roductiou  of  machine-made  fabrics  in  Eiig- 
and,  they  continued  to  rise  in  public  esti- 
oation.  It  was  deemed  a  great  thing  wi^h 
he  Lancashire  mannfacturi-rs,  when,  by  the 
id  of  niecbauical  nnd  artistic  skill,  c«>nibined 
nth  the  potent  Hgeiicy  of  steam,  they  found 
hemsi'lves  able  to  produce  an  article  wliich 
708  coottidereil  equal  to  that  which  the  un- 
?ttered  hindoo  had  manipulated  in  his  little 
luii  hilt  on  the  remote  hunks  of  (he  Ganges, 
nd  which  had  been  produ'-ed  of  like  cxcel- 
enee  by  their  aHcei^tors,  wh*  n  the  *'  father  i»f 
iBtory*'  penned  his  obHervntions  upon  rheir 
mniiTies.  That  the  iiindoos  paid  CMHsideia- 
le  attent]<ni  to  the  details  of  ihiM  manufacture 
1  the  most  remote  ages  there  remains  snffici- 
Dt  proof  on  record.  In  the  Indian  work  of 
ighe8t  antiquity,  the  Uig  Veda,  believed  to 
ave  been  written  fifteen  cent urieM  previous! 
>  oar  era,  occurs  the  following  passage, 
Cares  couRume  me,  Satakralo.  although  thy 
'orshipper  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  threads  :** 
-the  temptation  to  the  rat  was  evidently  the 
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starch  employed  by  the  spinner  to  impart 
tenacity  to  the  thread  \  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  cottoii  was  the  thread  alluded  to. 
Again,  in  Menu,  we  find  it  directed  as  fol- 
liiws:  "  Let  the  weaver  who  has  received  ten 
[lalas  of  cot ton-th lead,  give  them  back  in- 
creshed  to  eleven  by  the  rice  water  (MtarchV 
niid  the  like  used  in  weaving ;  he  who  does 
otherwine  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panaii." 
The  cotton  fahrica  of  India  formed  a  const* 
del  able  item  in  the  exports  from  the  East  to 
this  country  during  the  early  days  of  Hritish 
Indian  commerce  \  the  delicacy  of  their  fHbric 
the  elegance  of  their  drsigii.  and  tlie  brilli- 
ancy  of  their  c4)lours,  rendered  them  as  at- 
tractive to  the  better  cla^ses  of  consumers  in 
Great  Britain  as  are,  in  the  present  day,  the 
shawU  «'f  Canhmere  or  the  filks  of  Lyons. 
So  lunch  snperior  indeed  were  the  productiona 
of  the  Lidian  spinning-wheel  and  hand  loom 
t(»  thoHS  turned  out  by  the  manufactures  of 
Lancashire  in  the  niiddleof  the  last  century 
that  not  only  were  Indian  calicoes  and  Indiaa 
printrt  preferred  to  the  home-made  articles 
but  the  Manchester  and  Blackharn  Weavers 
actually  imported  Indian  yarns  in  large  qnun- 
tities  for  employment  in  their  fact^u-ies.  It 
was  about  the  year  1771-2  that  the  Black- 
burn weavers,  t»king  advantage  of  the  recent 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  Arkwriirht 
Hargreaves  nnd  others,  found  themselves  in  a 
pM.sition  to  produce  plain  cotton  i^oods,  which 
if  they  did  not  qiiiie  »qu:il  the  fabrics  of  the 
Kastt  at  any  rate  found  their  way  very  ra- 
pidly into  general  coiiHumptioQ  \u  Europe. 
The  invention  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  1779 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  cotton  manufHCti.re  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  when,  six  years  later,  Ark- 
wright'a  machines  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  a  revolution  was  efifected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  yarns;  England  found 
herself  able,  not  only  tii  supply  uU  her  own 
waiitd  with  cottoii  goods  of  every  variety  of 
quality,  but  also  ti»  carry  the  produce  of  her 
looms  ten  thousnnd  miles  acroas  the  sea,  and 
placing  them  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian  oon- 
siiiuer,  undersell  the  goods  made  by  his  owa 
handa  from  cotton  gr«»wn  in  his  own  garden. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  heavier  icoods  tliat  tha 
We.4t  are  able  to  beat  out  of  their  own  mar- 
kets the  weaver  of  the  Ea^t.  There  have  l.ng 
been  masters  in  their  craft  who  can  and  do  pro- 
duce fabrics  more  exquiaitely  delicate  and  light 
in  texture  than  those  beautiful  mu8linsof 
Dacca,  so  long  and  justly  celebrated  with  a 
world  wide  fame  ;  and  although  in  some  par- 
ticularn  these  JAiter  fabrics  still  claim  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  superiority,  and  although  many 
of  the  hiudoos  prefer  their  own  woven  guoda 
to  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  tha  oot- 
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ton  manufacture  of  British  India,  in  spite  of 
its  supply  of  the  raw  material  growing  often 
close  t«»  its  door,  in  spite  of  labour  absurdly 
cheap,  may  truly  be  Kaid  to  have  ceai^ed  in 
favour  of  the  far-off  industry  of  Lancashire 
and  Scotland.  The  actual  result  of  this 
revolution  of  half  a  century  haa  been  that, 
in  place  of  Britain  importing  cotton  goods  and 
yams  from  the  East  to  the  yearly  value  of 
about  800,000^.,  that  country  is  able,  in  the 
present  day,  to  ship  to  the  various  ports  of 
India  cotton  fabrics  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling.  I'be  decay  of  this 
branch  of  British  Indian  exports  has  been  steady 
and  continuous.  In  1827-8,  Bengal  shipped 
but  to  the  value  of  275,000/.  ;  in  1837-8.  not 
more  than  69,000^.  ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment our  supplies  from  the  East  ar^  limited 
to  about  five  thousand  bales  from  Madras, 
solely  for  re-shipment  to  our  western  colonies, 
and  various  parts  of  northern  and  western 
Africa.  Dacca  was  the  seat  of  manufacture 
of  the  muslins  known  by  that  name,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  ''  woven  webs 
of  hair."  The  most  delicately  worked  and 
highly  ornamented  scarfs  and  dres<«es  are 
wrought  at  Delhi,  Benares,  and  Ahmedab.id. 
Harripaul  and  Santipore ;  whilst  the  more 
substantial  and  useful  fabrics  were  wrought ' 
chiefly  at  Patna,  Luckpore,  Lucknow,  Bala- 
aore,  Mnsulipntam,  Cuddalore,  and  Surat. — 
Moyle,  Arts  of  India.  Of  the  arts  practised 
at  Dacca,  the  Grat  that  claims  attention  is 
the  Cotton  Manufacture.  In  a  commercial  point 
of  vif.w,  this  is  no  longer  the  important  branch 
of  industry  that  it  formerly  was  ;  but,  regard- 
ed as  an  art  which  furnishes  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  textile  fabrics,  it  is  still  unrivalled. 
The  implement  used  in  spinning  and  weaving 
indeed  is  rude,  but  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction contrasts  with  the  delicate  gossamer 
texture  of  the  fabrics  made  by  means  of  it, 
and  shews  that  the  skill  displayed  in  this 
manufacture  is  less  the  result  of  artistic  inge- 
nuity or  ooraplicated  mechanical  appliance.*) 
than  of  that  dexterous  use  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  and  delicticy  of  touch  which  are  posses- 
sed, in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  by  the  hindoo 
artisans  of  Bengal.  With  their  rude  imple- 
ments the  hindoos  of  Dacca  succeed  in  manu- 
facturing muslins,  "  to  which,  "  as  Dr.  Ure 
observes,  '*  European  ingenuity  can  afford  no  pa- 
rallel, such  indeed  as  has  led  a  competent  judge 
to  say,  it  is  beyond  his  conception  how  this 
yam,  greatly  finer  than  the  highest  number 
made  in  England,  can  be  s)>un  by  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  or  woven  by  any  machinery." 
(Ure's  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
Vol.  I,  p.  54.)  There  is  the  primitive  in- 
strument used  for  carding  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  likewise  the    instruments   employed 
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for  separating  the  wool    from  the  seeds,  xfti 
for  bowing  or  teazing  the   former.     The  &r*t 
is  simple — the  jaw-bone    of  the    boalee  i-i 
(Silurus  boalis),  the  teeth  of  which  being  &^^ 
recurved  and  closely  set^  acts  as  a  fine  Cfjwh 
in  removing  minute   particlea  of   earthy  ni 
vegetable  matter  from  the  nt^tton.    The  kiL- 
doo  spinner,  with  that  inezhausttble  patKr''« 
that  characterizes  her  race,  sita  down  to  tL* 
laborious  task  of  cleaning   with  this  uatn- 
ment   the    fibres   of  each     aeed   of  cottoi 
Having  acoomplished  this,  she  then  sepan'ei 
the  wool  from  the  seeds  by  meaos  of  a  gm\ ! 
iron  roller  (dullun  kathee)  which  is  vurkei 
with  the  hands,  backward  and  forward,  ic  \ 
small  quantity  of  the  cotton  aeeda  placed  api  n 
a  flat  board.     The  cotton  is  next  bowed  vi*S 
a  small  bow  of  bamboo  strung  with  adoibli 
row  of  catgut,  muea  silk,  or  the  fibres  of  tie 
plantain  tree  twisted  together  ;  and  htnnz 
been  reduced  by  this  instrument  to  a  statd  iif 
light  downy  fleece,  it  is  made  ap  into  a  onall 
cylindrical  roll  (puni)   which  is  held  in  U^ 
hand  during  the  process  of  spinning.     TLs 
spinning  apparatus   is   contained  in  a  ]««li 
basket  or  tray  not  unlike  the  catheters  of  tU 
ancient  Qreeks.     It  consists  of  a  delicate  ir&a 
spindle  (tukona),  having  a  small  bail  of  cl«j 
attached  to  it.  in  order  to  give  it  snfficieLt 
weight  in  turning  ;  and  of  a  piece  of  bW 
shell  imbedded  in  a  little  day  on  xrhick  tae 
point  of  the  spindle  revolves  daring  the  i«i*- 
cess  of  Bpinning.     With  this  instminect  tit 
hindoo  women  almost  rival  Arachne's  fal  ed 
skill  in  spinning.     The    thread    which  tJ>e; 
make  with  it  is  exquisitely  fine,  anddoabtletf 
it  is  to  their   delicate   organization  and  t^ 
sensibility  with  which  they  are  endovtd  ':-t 
nature,  that  tbeir  inimitable  skill  in  their  xr. 
is  to  be  ascribed.     The  finest  thread  iii^C' 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  riaitig  sno  ^^ 
si  pates  the  dew  on  the  grass,  for  soch  is  tit 
tenuity  of  its  fibre,  that  it  would  break  if  ^ 
attempt  were  made  to  manufacture  it  dura.' 
a  drier  and  warmer  portion  of  the  day.    Ti" 
cohesive  property  of  the  filaments  of  d>U-  i 
is  impaired  by  high  temperature  accompazuri 
with  dryness  of  the  air,  and  hence,  when  tktr: 
is  no  dow  on  the  ground  in  the  morning  to  :x- 
dicate  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atcc*- 
phere,  the  spinners  impart  the  requisite  decrtt 
of  humidity  to   the   cotton,    bj  makiOi:  u* 
thread  over  a  shallow  vessel  of  water.    S>kcJ> 
of  fine  thread  of  different  qualities,  vi**  * 
memorandum  of  the  length,  weighty  aaJ  :  s^ 
occupied  in  spinning,  attached  to  each  akf=-- 
should  be  submitted  for  exhibition.    A  k:y 
men  which  Dr.  Taylor  examined  at  Iia<.^»  -i 
1846,  measured  1,349  yards,  and  weigheu  «  } 
22  grains,  which  is  in  the  pn>porti<«o  vi  ^^ 
wards  of  250  miles  to  a  pound  weight  U»^ 
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pie.  Daring  the  process  of  praparing  the 
thread*  and  before  it  is  warpedi  it  is  steeped 
for  a  coaple  of  days  in  fine  charcoal  powder 
ioot,  or  lampblack  mixed  with  water,  and 
ifter  being  well  rinsed  in  clear  water,  wrung 
>ut,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  is  rubbed  with 
I  sizing  made  of  parched  rice,  (the  husk  of 
9vhicb  has  been  removed  by  heated  stiiid)  fine 
ime  and  water.  The  loom  is  light  and  port- 
ible,  its  cloth  and  yarn  beums,  batten,  templet 
md  shuttle!  are  the  appurtenances  requisite 
or  weaving.  The  principal  Tarieties  of  plain 
nuslins  manufactured  at  Dacca,  were  Mul- 
nul-i-Kbas,  Ab-ruwan,  Shub-num.  Khasu, 
Thuna,  Circar  Ali,  Tunzeb,  Alabullee,  Nyan- 
iook,  Buddun  Khas,  Turundum,  Surbutee, 
nd  Surbund — names  which  either  denote 
Ineness  beauty  or  transparency  of  texture,  or 
efer  to  the  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
abricfl,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied 
.3  articles  of  dress.  The  finest  of  all  is  the 
4uhnul-i-KbaSt  (literally  muslin  made  for 
he  special  use  of  a  prince  or  great  personage), 
t  is  woven  in  half  pieces,  measuring  1 0  yards 
ti  length,  and  1  yard  in  breadth,  having  1,900  i 
breads  in  the  warp,  and  weighing  10  Siccas, 
about  3f  ounces  Avoirdupois.)  The  finest 
alf  piece  seen  weighed  9  Siccas.  The 
rice  is  100  Rupees.  Some  of  the  other 
inslins  are  also  beautiful  productions  of  the 
>om,  as  ab-ruwan,  compared  by  the  natives 
rom  its  clear  pellucid  texture  to  '*  running 
rater.'*  Shub-nnro,  so  named  from  its  re- 
emblance  when  it  is  wetted  and  spread  upon 
le  bleaching  field  to  the  '*  evening  dew"  on 
le  gross.  Jhana,  a  lights  transparent  net-like 
kbrio,  usually  made  to  order,  and  chiefly  for 
atives  of  rank  and  wealth,  worn  by  the  in- 
lates  of  zenanas  and  dancers,  and  apparently 
le  cloth  referred  to  in  the  Classics  under  the 
l^urative  names  of  Tela  arenarum,  VentuR 
ixtilis.  All  these  muslins  are  made  in  full 
ieces  of  20  yards  in  length  by  1  in  breadth, 
ut  varying  considerably  in  the  number  of 
ircads  in  the  warp,  and  consequently  in  their 
eight.  Of  figured  fabrics,  as  Ktriped  (Doorea). 
jequered  (Oharkanee),  and  flowered  (Jamda- 
ee),  there  exists  a  considerable  variety,  both 
I  regard  to  quality  and  pattern.  The  flowered 
uslin  was  formerly  in  great  demand  both 
I  India  and  Europe,  and  was  the  most  expen- 
we  manufacture  of  the  Dacca  '*  Urung.'' 
here  was  a  monopoly  of  the  finer  fabrics  for 
le  Couft  of  Delhi  :  those  made  for  the  em* 
)ror  Aarangzebe  cost  250  Bupees  per  piece, 
bis  maslin  is  still  much  admiredi  but  is  now 
ld«m  manufactured  of  a  quality  of  higher 
ilua  than  80  Rupees  per  piece.  Omitting 
le  Becond-mte  kinds  of  cloth,  as  Saree, 
i>onee,  Bafta,  Joni,  EkpattM,  Gamcha, 
i.,  now  entirely  made    of  English  yam  im- 
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ported  into  the  district,  and*which  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton  manufao- 
ture,  the  next  class  worthy  of  attention  is 
that  of  fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton 
and  silk.  They  are  designated  by  various 
names,  as  Nowbuttee,  Kutan,  Roomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  many  of  them  frequently  are,  they 
are  called  Kusheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  muga  silk  of 
Assam  and  Sylhet,  but  the  cotton  thread  em- 
ployed is  now  almost  entirely  English  yarn, 
of  qualities  varying  from  No.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Bnssora  market,  and  a  considers- 
bio  stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab  ves- 
sels that  trade  between  Calcutta  and  these 
ports.  Pilgrims  too  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca 
not  unfrequently  take  an  investment  of  them, 
which  they  dispone  of  at  the  great  annaal  fair 
held  at  Meena,  near  Mecca.  They  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  turbans  and  gowns. 
The  golden  color  of  the  muga  Hilk  gives  ta 
some  uf  these  a  rich  luntrous  appearance. 
Pieces,  made  of  native  spun  cotton  thready 
and  of  the  bcHt  kind  of  muga}  silk,  would 
be  admired  in  England.— (Z>r.  J'ory /or.)  The 
export- trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  tii 
n)adapollams  and  long  cloths  has  been  annihi- 
lated  by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  in  all  the  bazars  of  India.  The 
export-trade  of  what  were  denominated 
madapollams  and  punjums  for  the  10  years 
from  1815-16  to  1824-25  was  as  fi»llows  :— 

Bales               Pieces     Value  Rs. 
1815-16 11,925 37,82,859 

1H16.17 10,243 33,53,243 

1817-18......  9,905 32,78,330 

1818-19 7,715 24,00,543 

1819-20 5,903 19,64,006 

1820-21 5,149 16,81.551 

1821-22 2,915 1253,383 

1822-23 541 53.220....  409,337 

1823-24 „  142,470....  793,208 

182425 „   128,400....  802,600 

This  description  of  goods  is  not  now  made, 
and  pieces  of  punjum  are  only  interesting  aa 
specimens  of  that  important  manulacture 
which  formerly  was  to  be  found  in  bales  in 
the  bazar  and  in  the  Custom  House  for  ship- 
ment. The  same  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  90  great  afal  ling  off  in  thecotton  manufaetnre 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  produce  alikechange 
upon  the  yarns  spun  by  hand,  and  the  change 
may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  quantities 
of  cotton  twist  imported  from  the  United  King* 
dom  in  the  years  from  ]  826  to  1830,  compared' 
with  the  lOyears^  1844  to  1853-4. 
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1826-27 13,296 

1827-28 17,573 

1828  29 96,517 


1829-30 49,1  10 

1830-31 10»5  49 


1844-45 
1845-46 
1846  47. 

1847-48. 
1848  49 
1849-50. 


.1,178.048 
..  755.464 
953  477 
,.  517.067 
.  375,250 
•  673,387 


Total...  187,645 

1850  51....  786,544 
IS51  52...  1062223 
1852-53. ...10.16  730 
1853-54....  11,05,181 


Total. ...84,23.944 

It  in,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the 
fikill  and  capital  of  Qreat  Britain  Iiuh  not  been 
able  to  Compete  in  a  certain  class  of  fabric^ 
Vf'ith  themaniifrtctureH  <»f  the  Madras  [^residency 
in  the  h(»me  market,  or  even  t*  eiclude  them 
from  the  foreign.    This  d>>e8  nt't  arise  from 
an}  distaste  upon  the  pait  of  natived  to  wear 
articles  of  European  mannfacture,  hut  conse- 
quent upon  Europe  not  bein^  able  to  supply 
a  white   or  dyed   article,  usually     vcorn    by 
natives^  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  manufactured 
in  the    country  ;    proving    that     there    are 
bounds  even  Ut  the  power  loom,  and  that  fa- 
brics c«iarse  iu   quality  can  still  be   niHde  by 
the  hand  at  a  profit,  for,  after  a  fair  trial,  tlie 
weavers  of  Europe  have  given  up  compotition 
in  this  description  (Native   Cloths)  of  fabrics 
fiLding  their  exportation  to  India  not  remune- 
rative. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  power 
looms  of  Britain  have  destroyed  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Madras,  but  the  annexed  table 
demonstrates  that  8U<*h  is  not  really  the  case, 
for  tliouuh  a  certain  description  of  go^^ds  have 
ceased  to  be  exported,  yet  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  very  extraordinary  diflTeience  in  value 
between  the  export  of  Cotton  Piece  Goo«Hh,  in 
what  were  considered  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Export  Trade,  compared  with  those  of  the 
last  ten  years. 


1844-45...  3,841.982 
1845-46  ..3,926,438 
1846-47...  4,2H6,92 1 
1847-48...  3.736,055 
1848-49...  2,843.425 


1849  50...  3,097,558 

1850  51  ...2,942,874 
I H5 1-52...  2.908.934 
1852-53...  3,521,516 
1853  54  ...3,141,024 

The  cotton  twist  im)>orred  from  the  United 
Kingdom  may  in  round  numbers  be  taken  at 
400  bales  per  annum,*  each  bale  will  make 
ab<Mit  3000  yards  of  the  native  cloths  usually 
ivorn.  which  would  gi«e  12.000,000  (twelve 
million)  yards  annually  manufaotured^irreapec 
tive  of  floods  made  by  yarn  spun  by  the 
hand.  i*he  amount  thus  given  Im  an  estimate 
that  approximates  to  the  truth  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  exhibit  the  great  extent  to  which 
hundhaim  weaving  is  f*till  carried  on  in  this 
presidency.  In  Gai!J:im  ii  fabricated  a 
cotton   cloth,  each  side  of  a  different  color. 

Thia    efleot    is    produced  not    by   dyeing  I  diffen  also  iu  not  apivning  like 
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the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  hot  hj  i 
dexterous  manner  of  throwing  the  wnnf  %ern 
the  wsrp  on  either  Kide.  MadNpolIaiB  l-I 
In^er.tm  used  to  he  famous  for  cotton  cc  W, 
but  Hi  nee  the  abolition  of  the  Ct*mpanj*t  t  it, 
the  finer  piinjunis  have  U"t  been  made.  H-tj- 
pore.<<,  as  bed  coverings,  of  the  former  ]>'« 
d»s^ive  attention.  Very  fine  muslinsarcm.k 
at  Oopada,  North  nf  C«»cotiHdji,  «n<i  lMno*tN 
tnrbai  ds,  with  gnld  thr-ad  interwuv^it— ^t 
all  theAe  tliin&!S  are  far  surp»ia>ed  by  tb^  Be  • 
gal  fabrics.  TheChiC'ic«»leMusIiz;<«  areb<*«»vtf 
I'fized  by  i.*idte«.  Cotton  cloths  fruai  X^l't 
Cofthist  i*f  manufacrured  arti<:lea  which  fitiJi 
ready  sale  in  tlip  tnark^tn  of  titis  PreKidtr  t 
— Mniiras  Exhibition  Juries  Hepctrtt^  h^, 
1857.  Dr.  Ttiylitr  of  Dacca,  in  R^f-f^*  :♦* 
Grfat  London  Exhihition  of  1851.  Oi:;*/*-: 
Catalog  He.  of  London  ExhifAtion  of  ISCJ 
Uepdn  or  Juries  oj  Kxhibitwn  of  18*i2  !ff 
Royle  A  rU  of  India  ;  Dr*  Hoyle  troduiiif 
Resources  of  India. 

CO  1 '1 ON-G  U ASS.  Eriophomm  caoM 
num.  Its  seeds  are  clothed  at  their  \tm 
with  a  silkv  or  c«»tton  like  sabstaocc  «:*i 
which  pillows  are  atuffrd  and  wiek«  (»f  r«&- 
dles,  as  well  pa{>er  made  It«  name  isblt>K>cr 
and  bha  bhuree,  atid  it  is  made  intoroi<esbf 
the  Huidooa  '*The  wind  trees  of  tbt 
country  bear  Oeeces  as  their  fruit,  surp««Ma^ 
those  of  sheep  iu  beauty  exrellence  ;  and  tbe 
Indians  use    cloth   made    from  thoM  trptA." 

CO  ITON  PLANT.  Gu^sypium  Indtc&s; 
Lam^ 

C01T0N  HOPES  are  in  general  wA  x 
India,  especially  for  teuts.  They  srs  strcvt 
but  liable  to  stretch. 

COT  ION  cEEDS. 

Cappaaia,      Guz.  Hind.  I  Faltt-Tittnla  Tai. 

Puiiji  vtrai  Tam.  | 

Are  cliiefly  used  in  India  for  feeding  ottle. 
and  also  sometimes  as  mauare  fur  oMaa 
plants. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  An  oil  is  txptm- 
ed  from  cott'U  seeds  whirh  is  osed  fur  bar), 
ing  in  lamps,  and  is  aKo  c<»naidrrHl  u*  ^avv. 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  virtu**,  wbea  ext-r* 
iially  ii)»plied,  of  clearing  the  ski  a  ufifxti 
and  freckles. —  Faulkner, 

COITON,  SILK.  The  milk  eottoa  ti«s 
lietoiig  to  the  natural  faitiily  of  BytiMnBOik 
Nud  genera  of  Bomhsx.  The  •|«eciss  of  Brfe* 
bax  are  remarkable  for  their  gi|P»v 
stature  and  their  spleodid  iiifriwuM^ 
also  on  account  of  their  cs|isDlea  vsiift  «i 
bursting,  display  a  fl<iccii1etit  «oUflft4iktii^ 
stance,  and  the  tree  i«  heiioe  called  oirtii«  tsa 
But  this  substauoe  being  more  silky  i^ 
citttoDy  it   has  been  named   %\\k  ootiriL  k 


COTTON. 
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difficulty,  therefore,  is  experienced  in  making 
use  of  this  very  abundant  cotton-like  produce  ; 
but  A[r.  Williams,  of  Jubbulpore,  succeeded 
in  spiuning  and  weaving  some  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  very  good  coverlet.  It  is  used  for  stuf- 
fing piIlow8,mu£b,  and  coverlets,for  wadding,  or 
for  conversion  into  half  stuff  for  paper-makers, 
perhaps  for  making  gun  cotton.  In  the'  Trans. 
of  the  Agri-Hortic.  Soc.,'  iii.  p.  274,  there  is  a 
report  from  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of 
cluth  made  from  the  Simool  or  Silk  Cotton 
tree  ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  staple  of  the  down,  and  its  elasticity, 
it  could  not  be  spun  by  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
iiiiig  machinery. — Rople'i  Fib,  Plants, 

COTTON,  TOILE  DE  COrfON.     Fb. 
Calico. 

COrrON  TREE,  RED.    Salmalia    Mala- 
barica,  Schott, 

COTTON  TREE.    Eriodendron  anfractuo- 
3ura. 

COTTON,  General  Sir  Willoughby,  G.  C.  B. 
indK.  C.B.,  died  on  May,  1848— at  his  re- 
iidence  in  Lowndes  square.  SirW.  Cotton»like 
lis  icinsman  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Comber- 
nere,  achieved  an  honourable  career  in  the 
British  army,  his  services  having  extended  over 
.  period  of  upwards  of  60  years.  He  was  the 
»uly  son  of  Admiral  Cotton,  cousin  of  Lord 
*ombermere,  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Willoughby 
inton  Willoughby,  and  was  born  in  1783. 
Vfien  in  his  16th  year  he  left  Rugby  school 
o  enter  the  3rd  Guards  as  ensign.  In  1806 
e  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  expedition 
3  Hanover. After  his  return  from  Germany  he 
'as,  in  1807,  engaged  with  his  regiment  in  the 
Kpedition  to  Copenliageii,  where  he  was  ap- 
ointed  deputy  assistant-adjutsuit-general  to 
le  reserve,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
id  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kioge.  In 
^09,  he  accompanied  the  duke  to  Spain,  and 
irved  as  deputy  assistant-adjutant-general  to 
le  Light  Division  during  the  whole  of  the 
impaign  of  the  retreat  to  Torres  Yedras,  and 
le  subsequent  advance,  the  former  containing 
series  of  skirmishes,  and  the  battle  of  Coa, 
fider  Greneral  Crawford.  In  1811  he  re- 
irned  home  on  promotion,  but  rejoined  the 
iny  in  the  Peninsula  in  1813,  and  served  until 
e  close  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- 
3  of  Vittoria,  commanded  the  light  companies 
the  passage  of  the  A  dour,  and  the  pickets  of 
e  2 lid  Brigade  of  Guards  at  the  repulse  of 
«  sortie  of  fiayonne,  besides  other  engage* 
entfl  of  minor  importance.  He  received 
e  war  medal  and  three  clasps  for  Busaco, 
ttoria,  and  Nive.  In  India  he  commanded  a 
vision  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  army  in 
e  Burmese  war.  He  commanded  the  1st  divi- 
m  of  the  Bengal  army  in  the  Afghan 
.r  in  1838-39,  under  general   Sir  Henry 
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Fane,  and  afterwards  imder  general  Sir  John 
Keane,  in  which  army  were  many  names  il- 
lustrious in  the  military  annals  of  British  India, 
Nott,  Dennie,  Sale,  Willshire,  Wheeler,  Out- 
ram,  and  Havelock.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Gbuznee  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1839,  at  which  he  commanded  the 
reserve  which  entered  the  city  after  the  storm- 
ing party  had  established  themselves  inside. 
His  name  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  ol  Sir  John  Keane,  and  in  those 
of  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Aukland.  In 
October  1839,  he  relinquished  the  command 
of  the  Bengal  forces,  then  in  camp  near 
Cabuly  to  assume  a  command  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency*  He  was  from  1847  to  1850 
Commander-in-chief  at  Bombay>  and  was 
second  member  of  council  in  that  Presi- 
dency. He  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  of  all  the  grades,  being  nominated  a 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1840.  He 
was  made  a  Elnight  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  in  1830;  and 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  Empire  of  the  1st  class  at  Cabul,  in 
September  1839.— i/m  of  the  Time. 

COITUS.  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to 
the  section  Aoantboplerygii  andfamilyLoricati, 
JenynB,^Eng.  Cye,  p.  147-  See  Fishes. 

COTULA  ALBA.  Linn.  Syn.  of  EcHpU 
erects,  Linn, 

COTUM  BARBU.  Sing.   Coriander  seed. 

COTURNIX,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Rasores,  4  species  of  which  occur  in 
India.  Coturniz  vulgaris,  the  common  quail 
of  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  is  chiefly  migratory 
and  is  abundant  iu  India,  though  M.  Gonld 
considers  the  race  of  this  country  to  be 
distinct     See  Birds. 

COUNTRY.  A  word  in  use  amongst  the 
British  in  India,  prefixed  to  other  words^ 
to  indicate  a  product  of  India.  It  is  a  transla* 
tion  of  several  vernacular  words,  used  to  ex- 
press an  article  local  and  not  foreign.  The 
Tamul  word  *'  Nat'*  has  this  signification. 

COUNTRY  ALMOND  TREE.  Eho.  Ter- 
minalia  catappa. 

COUNTRY  BORAGE.  Goleus  amboini- 
cus,  Louu 

COUNTRY  FIG  TREE.  Eko.  Ficus 
racemosa,  Linn, 

COUNTRY  GALLS.    Myrobalan. 

COUNTRY  GOOSEBERRY.  Cicca  dii- 
ticha.     See  Gioose  berry.    Grossularen. 

COUNTRY  GREENS.  Eno.  Amaran- 
toB  oleraceus,  Linn, 

COUNTRY  KREAT.  Eng.  Exacom 
bicolor.    Chiretfta. 

COUNTRY  MALLOW.  Abntilon  Indi* 
com. 

COUNTRY  ROSIN.     Dammer. 
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COUNTRY  SARSAPABILLA.  Hemides- 
XDUs  Indicas.  R.  Broitn. 

CO  UNTRY  WALNUT.  Enq.  Aleurites 
triloba.  Forst 

COURMARINE,  an  aromatic  principle, 
found  in  Melilotus  officinalis,  Zinn.,or  com- 
mon Melilot,  and  in  the  Tonquin  bean,  Dip- 
terix  ordorata. 

COURPAUM.     See  Kimedy. 

COURSE.  A  term  applied  by  European 
residents  in  India  to  the  places  of  evening 
promenade,  which  has  probably  been  obtained 
from  the  •  corso*  of  Southern  Europe. — Sir 
Henry  Elliot. 

COURT,  M.,  a  general  of  Ranjit  Singh.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  Old  Imperial 
French  guard. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  near  Tinuevelly, 
in  the  Arangole  Pass. 

COURTEZAS  DE  CITRA.  Sp.  Lemon 
peel. 

COUSIK,  a  tribe  of  Sombunsee  rajpoots  ; 
bnt  their  name  would  seem  to  imply  brah- 
minical  descent  or  connexion. — Elliot. 

COUTEAUX.     Fr.     Knives. 

COUVADE,  custom  amongst  several 
ancient  tribes.  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  in 
the  Zar-dandaii  (gold  teeth)  tribe,  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  Burmah,  when  a  woman  bore  a 
child,  she  rose  and  went  about  her  business, 
and  the  husband  took  to  bed  for  forty  days, 
and  was  fed  on  possets.  A  Greek  epic  treats 
entirely  on  the  same  subject,  as  customary 
amongst  a  people  on  the  Euxine. 

In  the  Tibarenian  Land, 
When  some  good  woman  bears  her  lord  a  babe, 
'Tis  he  ia  swathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed ; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  his  bathi,  and  serves 
Nice  possets  for  her  husband  in  the  straw. 

Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems 
to  have  observed  the  custom  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  West  Yunan  amongst  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  land,  the  Miautze,  who 
practice  it  to  the  present  day.  The  father  of  the 
new  born  child,  so  soon  as  the  mother  can 
leave  her  couch,  gets  into  bed  and  there 
receives  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,8trabo 
(iii.  4,17)  mentions  that  among  the  Iberians 
of  the  north  of  Spain  the  women  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  tend  their  husbands  putting 
them  to  bed,  instead  of  going  themselves.  In 
the  same  locality,  amongst  tbe  modern  Basques 
in  Biscay,  M.  Michel  found  the  same  custom 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago.  The  women,  he 
says,  rise  immediately  after  childbirth  and 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household,  while 
the  husband  goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him  and  thus  receives  his  neighbours' 
compliments.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
spread  to  France  and  to  have  there  received 
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the  name  of  faire  la  couvade.  It  has  been 
found  in  Navarre  and  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentioaa 
that  in  Corsica  the  wife  was  neglected  aad  the 
husband  put  to  bed  and  treated  as  the  paUenc 
According  to  Apollonius  Bhodius,  the  same 
singular  custom  prevailed  among  a  people 
called  the  Tibareui  at  the  muuth  of  (be 
Black  Sea.  Amongst  the  Caribs  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  father  is  put  to  bed  and  fed  ou 
meagre  diet  and  his  body  punctured  and  tur- 
tured,  and  the  Abipoue  husband  of  S.  America 
is  treated  like  a  lyiug-iu  woman* — Jfoj 
Jfuller  Chips.  Apoll.  Rhod.  Argon  ii.  1012. 
2^ylor'a  Marly  History  oj  Mankind  quoted  iu 
Quarterly  Review,  July  1868. 

COUNT  DELIPPE,  see  Kampfer,  Kgel- 
bert. 

COUZ-COUZ.  Af&ican.  Holcus  spicalns. 

COVAI  KAI.  Tam.  Bryonia  cocciuia,  alio 
Bryonia  grandis. 

COVELLIA  GLOMERATA.  Miq. 

Fie  us  glomerata.   Willbo.  |  Atteekka-gass.    Sisg. 
Common  iu  Ceylon  ou  the  banka  of  riven 
and  up    to  2,000  feet.— ^Aur.  EnL  PL  Ze^L 
p.  267. 

COVELLIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Gasper. 

FicuBOppoaitifolia  WiLU). 
F.  Dsemonam         Vaou 


Mia. 


C.  Dsdmonutu 
C.  Asaamica 
C.  Dasycarpa 

Kota*dimboola*ga&a  Sikgei* 

Very    abundant    in    tbe  warmer  parts  of 
the  Ceylon  island. — Thw.  FL  ZeyL  p.  '2^(^. 

COVELONG,  a  small  hamiet  un  tbe  i$ea 
coast,  20  miles  south  of  Madras, 

COVILHAM,  Pedro  da  Covilham  and 
Alfonso  de  Payva,  were  sent  as  merchauts 
in  1494,  via  Genoa,  Alexandria,  Cairo  and 
the  Red  Sea,  to  Aden,  where  they  separated  to 
meet  again  at  Cairo,  in  Abyssinia,  Piiyva, 
to  search  for  Prester  John,  whom  he  beard  of 
as  reigining  tbere  over  a  highly  cultivated 
people,  but  he  died  before  reaching  Abj&unia. 
Covilham  went  ou  to  India,  where  he  made 
drawings  of  cities  and  harbours,  especially, 
Goa  and  Calicut.  Thence  he  returned  along 
the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
Continued  south  to  Mozambique  and  Zofala, 
where  he  ascertained  that  that  land  joined  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Zofaia  he  re- 
turned to  Abyssinia  and  sent  his  diaiy,  charts, 
and  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some  Portuguese 
merchants  who  were  trading  to  Memphis.  Ob 
receipt  of  these,  king  Emanuel,  in  1495,  sent 
four  ships  under  Vasoo  de  Gama,  who  vi- 
sited  Natal  and  Mozambique,  in  1498  he 
was  at  Calcutta,  in  1499  back  at  Idsbon. 

In  1609,  the  Portuguese  leader  Sequiera  en- 
tered the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  1610, 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  visited  Sumatra,  and  in 
1511^  took  Malacca,  which  he  fortified,  sn<i 
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sent  out  Antonio  d'  Abreu  to  search  for  the 
Spice  lalaiida.  Oii  his  way  eastward,  D'Abreu 
touched  at  Agasai  (Qresik)  in  Java.  In  1511, 
the  Portuguese  visited  liantarn.  Ludovlco 
Bar  the  ma  was  the  first  European  who  do- 
scribed  Java  from  persona)  observation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  are  question- 
able. Ill  1596,  the  Dutch,  under  Houtmann, 
first  arrived  off  Bantam,  and  found  the  native 
king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  Tiiey  lent 
him  aid,  ou  couditicm  of  having  land  allot- 
ted for  a  factory.  In  1610,  tho  Dutch  fortified 
tlic  village  of  JacatrH  which  they  named  Ba- 
tavia.  In  1619,  this  was  destroyed,  but  it  was 
then  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Bolt,  the  Dutch  governor 
general,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  town  of  Batavia.  In  1811,  when 
France  overran  Holland,  the  flag  of  France 
WHS  hoisted  at  Batavia,  but  in  the  same  year 
the  British  captured  it,  only  to  restore  it 
im  the  I9th  August  1816.  Java  up  to  the 
13th  century  was  partly  hindu,  partly  bud- 
:ihist,  partly  mahomedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  mahomedanism  took  the  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  mahomedan  prince  took  the  throne 
it  the  overthrow  of  the  groat  kingdom  of 
Mnjapaliit,  which  had  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Java  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Su- 
natra.  In  1749,  tlie  reigniMg  prince  abdicated 
n  favour  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Seven  years  pri«»r  to  that  event,  the  sover- 
i^nty  bad  been  divided  into  a  spiritual 
itJid,  the  ••  Susunan"  or  "  object  of  adoration/' 
vhose  descendants  now  reside  at  Surakarta 
tear  Solo,  and  a  second  prince  who  was  styled 
iultan,  and  whose  descendants  reside  at 
^ iky okarta,  both  of  them  highly  pensioned. — 
Htkmore,  p.  22,26. 

COW.  In  many  of  the  Aryan  and  noii- 
Vryan  tongues  this  is  known  as  go,  ngau- 
:u,  or  gai,  thus  tho  terms  for  a  cow  and  ox 

iro 

Guua  |)1  Sanmk.  '  Cbuowi  Old  High  Germ. 


ZfSND.  Pbrb.    (^ao 


tons,  also,  Boea  GREfcK.  '  Gow 

Gai 
Coo 


}oa  :   Bo  via  Latin. 

'hiio     Old  High  Germ. 


Hind. 
Lett. 
Hind. 

Scotch. 


A  good  milch  cow  should  have  a  (;ood  look- 
\\\*  udder,  finenkin  and  fine  taiL  In  British 
nd  ia,  a  cow  gives  two  to  six  seers  of  milk  daily, 
lerdsraen  of  villages  take  out  cows  daily 
L>  grnze,  receiving  2  to  8  aunas  a  month, 
n  ancient  Egypt  the  cow  was  a  sacred 
niuial  as  also  were  the  balls  Apis  and 
I  uevea.  At  present,  the  cow  is  worshipped 
niongat  all  hindus,  and  the  Banjara  are 
erhaps  the  only  race  in  British  India  who 
[)ply  the  cow  to  labour. 

When  the  cow  worship  was  introduced 
ito  India,  is  unknown.  The  Vedas 
0  not  enjoin  reverence  to  the  cow,  and  in 
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t)ic  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  wh^re  a  milk  cow,  Surabhai,  is  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  suf- 
ficient remains  to  show  that  the  sacrificial 
rate  of  killing  a  cow  was  formerly  practised 
at  marriages,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  The 
male  baffalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
by  non- Aryan  races,  sometimes  in  considerable 
nuDibers  ;  and,  only  in  1 859,  the  Government 
of  Madras  ordered  the  Magistrate  of  the 
Krishna  Division  to  forbid  the  cruel  rite  of 
Ammavaru,  wherein  bullocks  are  impaled  alive 
to  appease  the  goddess  Devi,  and  avert  cholera. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village^  twelve  or 
twenty-four  bullocks  were  sacrificed,  as  also 
several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of 
the  sacrificed  bufi^oes  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  the  heads  of  men.  In  hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  Cow  of  Plenty,  granting  all  desires, 
is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  by  the  Sura  and  A  sura,  after  the 
deluge,  for  the  recovery  or  production  of  the 
chaoda-ratn  a  or  fourteen  sacred  things.  Another 
fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of  five  colours,  or 
'*  panch  warna,"  is  probably  the  famous  cow 
Kam  deva  given  by  Indra  to  the  parents  of 
Kama.  Amongst  hindus,  the  donation  of  a 
milch  cow  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies, 
finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor,  during  the 
recital,  holding  tlae  sacred  animal  by  the 
tail.  The  boon-granting-cow  Surabhi  and 
her  descendants  are  much  revered  by  all 
classes  of  hindus  above  those  that  may  be 
denominated  base.  It  is  common  for  brah- 
nians  and  others  to  feed  a  cow  beft^re  they 
take  their  own  breakfast,  ejaculating,  as  they 
present  their  food,  *'  daughter  of  Surabhi, 
framed  of  fiv^  elements,  suspicious,  pure, 
holy,  sprung  from  the  sun,  accept  this  food 
by  me ;  salutation  unto  thee  V*  Or,  if  he 
conduct  the  kine  to  grass, ''  May  cows,  who 
are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me. — (Co^e- 
biooke  As,  Res.  vol.  vii.  p,  276.)  In  mar- 
riage ceremonies  a  cow  is  one  of  the  actors; 
the  hospitable  rites  are  conducted  by  let- 
ting loose  a  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  tho 
guest,  a  barber,  who  attends  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  exclaims, '  the  cow  !  the  cow  !'  upon 
which  the  guest  pronounces  this  text — ''re- 
lease the  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Varuna. 
May  she  subdue  my  foe,  may  she  destroy 
the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water."  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  addresses  her,  '*  I 
have  earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person, 
saying,  kill  not  the  innocent  harmless  cow,  who 
is  mother  of  the  Rudra,  daughter  ot  the  Vasu 
sister  of  tho  Aditya,  is  the  source  of  ambrosia 
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i&o."  '*  It  ifl  evident^"  oontiDaea  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  **  that  the  gaest's  intercamons  imply 
a  practice,  now  become  obsolete,  of  slaying  a 
cow  for  the  purposd  of  hospitality." — Ibid,  p, 
293.  In  the  Hitopadesa,  (p.  1 1 0,)  the  earth 
is  called  Sarabhi,  and  the  learned  translator 
(Wilkins)  notes  the  same  to  be  not  usually 
80  applied,  although  the  earth  may  well  be 
called  the  cow  of  plenty. 

The  custom}  inLidia,  of  using  cow-dnng  for 
smearing  floors  and  walls,  is  practised  by  all 
sectSy  as  well  as  hindust  as  the  most  oool  and 
cleanly  appliance.  Cow-dung  is  plastered  over 
the  cooking-place  before  the  meiil  of  a  person 
of  a  high  class  is  cooked  ;  in  camps,  or 
on  journeys,  a  space  of  10  or  12  square  feet 
is  so  purified  ;  but  is  easily  polluted  by  the 
approach  of  impure  persons  or  things  ;  in 
which  vexatious  case  the  food  becomes  unholy. 
The  ashes  of  cow-dung  '*  Tibudi"  are  also  of  a 
yery  purifying  nature  ;  and  hindus,  of  almost 
all  rankfl  and  degrees*  men  and  women*  occa- 
sionally, or  frequently  use  them,  mixed  some- 
times with  other  ingredients,  to  mark  their 
forehead,  necks,  arms,  &c.  Sometimes  men, 
especially  religions  mendicants,  or  penitents, 
or  those  having  some  claims  to  sanctity,  are 
rubbed  all  over  with  these  ashy  mixtures,  and 
pressBt  a  curious  sky-blue  appearance.  Maha- 
deva  is  frequently  painted  blue  or  rather  of 
au  ashy  colour,  and  the  classes  just  noticed 
perhaps  imitate  that  deity-— or  Krishna,  also 
a  deity  of  a  blue  or  black  hue.  The  ceremony 
of  Karshagni  is  obtained  from  a  use  of  the 
€OW-dnng  i  on  one  occasion  of  its  performance, 
it  happened,  according  to  a  legend,  that  a 
crow,  named,  from  her  friendly  disposition, 
Mitra-cacai  was  present,  and  immediately 
flew  and  imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a 
hindu  who  performs  the  karshagni^  goes  to 
heaven.  This  expiation  consists  in  the  victim 
covering  his  whole  body  with  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-dung,  which,  when  dry,  is  set  on  fire,  and 
consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.  Until  reveal- 
ed by  the  crow  this  potent  expiation  was  un- 
known ;  and  it  has  since  occasionally  been  re- 
sorted to  particularly  by  the  famous  Sankara- 
charya.  The  friendly  crow  was  punished  for 
her  indiscretion  ;  was  forbidden  and  all  her 
tribe  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  was  doomed 
on  earth  to  live  on  carrion. — (See  Wilford,) 
Amongst  hindus,  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers 
is  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  hindu  spirits  of  im- 
purity abhor  this  sin  expelling,  sanctifying, 
liquid.  Images  are  sprinkled  with  it  ;  no 
man  of  any  pretensions  to  piety  or  cleanli- 
iiess  would  pass  a  cow  in  the  act  of  stal- 
ing without  receiving  the  holy  stream  in 
his  palm  sipping  a  few  drops  ;  and  with  his 
bedewed  fingers,  marking  and  crossing  his 
forehead^  shoulders,  and  breasts, — Moort  Pan- 
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auon,  p.  143.  WiUianCt  Story  of  Sola,  p. 
136.  Kennedy  on  the  Origin  of  Langwagn^p, 
43.  Wilford  CoUbrooke^  p.  276,  CoUmaHy  p. 
293. 

COW  A.     Hind.     Garcinia  oowa. 

COWAGE.    Fa.     See  Cowhage. 

COW  BEZOAB,  and  besoars  from  all  ru- 
minating animals,  always  find  a  ready  market 
in  China,  where  Chmese  doctors  lay  it  up  as  a 
rare  medicine.  They  are  not  unfreqoently  de- 
ceived by  an  artificial  preparation  of  pipeclay 
and  oxgall  mixed  with  a  little  hair.— 
fVUUami  Middle  Kingdom,  7oL  U,  page 
406.    See  Bezoar  ;  Calcucus. 

GOW-DUNG   BKATTIES. 

Peda,  alae  QoiHi^ain,  TsL.  I  Shasi,  Tax. 

Pidda-cala  „      | 

Bratties  are  dried  cowdnng  cakes.  With 
water,  cowdung  forms  a  useful  wash  for  walls, 
and  floors,  and  iteuters  into  the  compositiob  of 
the  farriers*  fomentations :  it  hides  l)ad joiuery, 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  forming  bratties  for  fuel. 
The  ground  cropped  by  cattle  and  which  Mip- 
plies  straw,  ought  to  receive  it  back  b^ore  it  ii 
reduced  to  ashes :  till  this  be  done,  Uuds  most 
be  unduly  exhausted.  Cowdung  is  frequently 
mixed  with  paddy  husk  and  earth.  This  foel  ii 
much  used  in  Southern  ludia  for  burning 
bricks  and  chunam,  also  for  heating  iron  tyres 
for  tyring  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  answers 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  more  economical 
than  any  other  fuel,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
amoke,  but  when  thoroughly  ignited,  the  beat 
they  give  out  is  very  intense. — Rhode  MSS, 

€OW-DUNG  ASHES  BALLS.  TiraDsr 
undo.  Tax.  Vibtidi,  Tsl. 

€0W. GRASS.     Trifolium  medium, 

COW-PLANT.    Oymnema  lacufenim. 

COWDEE.  Cowdee  means  a  shell.  AIsa 
the  seed  of  Aristida  setaoea,  a  wild  grass ; 
also,  the  seed  of  Ezacum  bicolor,  also,  ti)« 
seed  of  the  wild  grass  Kusai. 

COWDUN,  alsoJere,  Pbrs.  Bustard. 

COWFISH.    Globiocephiilus  Rissii. 


Atmagnpta  $A9S> 

Kosam  billi  wail  SiNoa 
Puoey  kali  Tav. 

I'iUa-dugu  kaila      Til 
Enuga-dola-Gumdi  ^ 


Cowhage,  probably  a  corroption  of  the  Arabic 
or  of  H  industanee  and  Bengali  names  of  one  of 
the  plants  that  produce  it,  consists  of  tb« 
hairs  found  upon  pods  of  different  %pev» 
of  Mucuna.  They  are  exceedingly  alemier, 
brittle,  and  easily  detached,  and  the  fregoents 
readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  prodace  to 
intolerable  itching  ;  hence  they  are  freqsfntly 
employed  for  mischievous  purposes.  Cowitch 
is  also  used  medicinally  as  a  venniloge,  bj 
being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  oonsisteDce 
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COWHAGE. 

Alkushi 

Aa. 

Kiwach        BsNO. 

Hind. 

Kuuiichkuri 

Due. 

Cowage 

Fr, 

KuhkraUe 

Gbr. 

Kawe 

Jav. 

Khar-Mftbra 

PXR8. 

PinK<» 

SlNUII. 

IBucios  Ziuibos 

Sp. 

Kavadi 

Tam. 

Qavvallu 

Tku 

CdWRIB. 

*{  boney,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
ea  spoonfuls.  The  species  are  found  in  hedges, 
hicicetSi  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about 
vatercourses,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
ind  in  America  within  the  tropica.  Mucunu 
irens  and  M.  prurieiis  usually  furnish  the 
iiibstance  ;  but  that  from  M.  mcmosperina, 
sailed  by  the  Teiinga,  Enooga  dola  Qunda, 
)r  Elephant's  Scratch-Wort,  is  said  to  exceed 
he  others  in  the  irritating  burning  property 
>f  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  M. 
iruriena  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used 
n  India  to  poison  wells  ;  but  it  is  less  hurtful 
ban  was  aupposed. — ^ng,  Cyc.  p.  177. 

COWITCH.     tSee  Cowhage. 

COW  LA.     Hind.    Citrus  aurantium. 

COWUIE.  Eng.  Guz.   Hind. 
rVuda  Ar. 

ifya  Bbno. 

iCauris  T>t;T.  Ger. 

^^oris,  CaHris,  Bonget  Fa. 
^ori,  Pi>rc«Uanne  It. 

3eya  a,  Jav.  Malav^Sans. 

Are  small,  white,  or  yellow,  glossy  shells,  of 
;he  genus  Cyprea,  found  in  Abundance  on  the 
thores  of  tbe  Laccadive  and  Maldive  IslRuds, 
African  Coast,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Sulu  islands, 
kc.  There  are  many  species ;  the  Cyprasa  mo* 
)eta  pass  current  as  coin  in  payment  of  frac- 
ionnl  parts  of  a  pice  in  ladia  and  some  parts 
>f  Africa.  They  are  brought  to  Bombay  in  large 
juautities  from  the  above  named  places  in  ex- 
change for  rioe,  and  are  re-exported  to  Bri- 
tain, where  tl>ey  are  used  in  inlaying,  in  or- 
lamenting  toys,  work- boxes,  &c  ,  and  in  the 
nanufacture  of  the  superior  kind:)  of  porcelain- 
vare  ;  they  were,  during  the  slave  trade,  ex- 
}orted  from  Bombay  to  Africa.  The  Cowrie 
s  found  ill  the  Eiistern  Archipeiag<»,  but  in 
considerable  quantity  only  on  the  shores  of 
he  Sula  group  of  islands  ;  but  seems  never 
o  have  been  used  for  money  among  the  In- 
liati  islanders,  as  it  has  immemorial ly  ^>een  by 
he  hindus.  The  Malay  and  Javanese  name, 
lowever,  is  Sanscrit,  beya,  and  is  one  of  the 
tynonyms  which  express  duty,  impost,  or 
^Us.  In  the  currency  of  India,  four  Cowries 
iiake  a  ganda, — 20  ganda  =  a  pan,  and  5  pan 
»  one  anna.  In  A.  D.  1740,  a  Rupee  ex- 
changed for  2,400  cowries  ;  in  17o6  for  2,560 
cowries  ;  and  in  1870,  in  Madras,  as  many  as 
5,760  cowries  were  obtainable  for  one  rupee. 
Che  Persian  name,  Rhnr-mohra,  means  lite- 
rally a  jackass's  or  mule's  shell,  because 
nnles  are  ornamented  in  that  country  with 
Tappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain's  bullock  is  in 
India.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  Wuda,  which  Ibn 
Batuta  says  is  carried  from  the  Maldive  Islands 
;o  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin.  The 
ECamooa  add  that  a  split  or  broken  shell  is 
suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye, 
ind  this  is  still  done  in  India.    Among  £u- 
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ropeaa  nations,  excepting  the  British,  these 
shells  are  known  by  the  name  Porcelli,  Per- 
xcellian,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcclaine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fancied  reMemblance  of  their  shape 
to  that  of  tike  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence 
arose  the  term  for  theChinese  '*  Porcelain,"  of 
which  the  glace,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that 
of  tlie  cowrie.  Liverpool  imported  as  under  : 


>i 


rt 


1854,..  90  cwt. 

and 
1855,.. .311.,, 


1851,.... 1704  cwt. 
1852,.. ..2793 
1853,....  1680 

Two  commercial  varieties  are  known,   the 

**  live   Cowry,"    and     the    *»de8d    cowry. — 

Morri8on*s    Compfndiotu  Description.  Craw- 

fnrd's  Dictionary,  p,  117.     See  Cypr«ida5, 

Silver  Coinage. 

COWRI  LUBAN.  Hind.  Bei.jamin. 

COY  A,  properly  Goia  maram,  Tam.  Psidi- 
nm  pyriferum. 

COW-TRliE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Umrticactce,  and  apparently  to 
the  genus  Bredmum.  When  wounded,  a 
milky  nutritious  juice  is  discharged  in  such 
abundance  as  to  render  it  an  important 
object  to  the  poor  natives  in  who8e  country 
it  grows.  It  is  descril>ed  by  Humbiddt  as 
being  peculiar  to  the  Codilieras  of  the  coast 
of  Caracas,  particularly  from  Barbula  to 
the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  village  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  Caucagua,  three  days* 
journey  east  «*f  Caracas.  In  thet<e  places  it 
bearrt  the  name  of  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol 
de  Leche,  and  formx  a  fine  tree  resemb- 
ling the  Star-Apple  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  Qymnema  lac- 
tiferuiii,  is  a  Cow-plant,  notwithstanding  it 
belongs  to  the  Aaclepiudaceous  Order,  which 
ia  acrid  and  dangerous.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  ia  the  cauhc  of  their  harmlessnes^  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  explained. —  Eng, 
Gyc.  pnge  178. 

CKAB. 
Khircbung 
l>urya-ka-kekra 
Kenkra 
Cancer 
Katatn 


Ar.     Kapiting 
I)  UK.     Puujpatyeh 
Hind.     Ka<idal  Kandu 
Lat.  '  Samtiddrapu 
Malay,  j  Naudrakaia 


Malay. 

Pers. 

Tam. 

Til. 


The  crab  is  one  of  the  si^ns  of  the  zodiac. 
There  are  representations  of  crabs  on  ^Ubs  of 
the  Konyiijik  Qallery,  in  the  British  Museum, 
showing  that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been 
familiar  with  them.  Athenseus,  in  some  com- 
ments on  the  *'  Miser*'  of  Theoghetns,  saya, 
^'the  tastes  of  the  crabisone  which  many  people 
have  been  very  much  devoted  to,  as  may  be 
shown  by  passages  in  different  comedies."  The 
crab  is  figured  on  many  extremely  ancient  east- 
ern coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  there 
represented,  numisroatiats  are  not  agreed.  lu 
books  on  natural  history  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
very  grotesquely  represented.  In  China,  a 
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traveller  says,  when  our  party  of  six  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  centre  table,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something 
unusual  at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  sisfnal,  the 
cover  was  removed,  and  presently  the  face  of 
the  table  was  covered  with  juvenile  crabs, 
which  made  their  exodus  from  the  dish  with 
all  possible  rapidity.  The  crablets  had  been 
thrown  into  a  plate  of  vinegar,  just  as  the 
company  sat  down  ;  such  an  immersion 
making  them  more  brisk  and  lively  than  usu- 
al. But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the  infant  crabs 
was  Soon  checked  by  each  guest  seizing  what 
he  could,  and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel 
without  ceremony.  Many  observations  have 
been  made  by  naturalists  since  the  time  of 
Reaumur,  as  regards  the  crab  during  its  pe- 
riodical moultiiigs.  It  escapes  from  its  shell 
a  soft  harmless  creature,  incapable  of  exertion 
or  reaijitance,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  any  of  the  devourers  so  common  in  the  sea, 
were  it  not  for  a  cnrious  and  wonderful  dis- 
play of  instinct  on  the  part  of  those  of  its  bre- 
thren better  protected  than  itself.  As  soon  as 
the  denudation  is  complete,  a  stout  specimen 
of  the  same  species  steps  forward  and  defends 
it  and  takes  care  of  it  to  the  best  <if  its  ability 
until  a  new  shelly  case  grow,  and  it  is  enabled 
again  to  protect  itself,  and  present  a  strong 
back  to  its  foe.  When  the  species  are  young, 
the  change  of  shell  probably  occurs  ofteuer 
than  once  a  year,  indeed  some  writers  say  it 
occurs  once  or  twice  a  inonth,and  there  is  most 
likely  a  time  when  the  change  stops  altogether 
and  the  animal  may  be  considered  as  full- 
grown.  If  this  sentinel  be  discovered  and 
removed,  another  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
its  place  after  the  following  tide  and  this 
will  be  repeated  many  times  in  sucession. 

The  stories  of  cral)s  and  other  Crustacea  cast- 
ing away  their  limbs  when  alarmed  or  fright- 
ened, as  on  the  occasion  of  a  thunder-storm 
or  on  the  firing  of  a  catmon,  are  considered  to 
be  quite  authentic.  When  a  claw  has  sustain- 
ed atiy  injury,  it  is  cast  oflf  by  the  animal, 
and  a  new  one  in  due  time  takes  its  place. 
The  migratory  landcrab  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  crustacean  family.  It  is 
a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  is  plentiful 
in  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands,  living  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in 
the  clefts  of  trees,  and  in  holes  bored  in  the 
sand.  A  curious  little  crab  of  the  Malacca 
Straits,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Bate,  Sphasra- 
pcDia  Ci>llingwoodii,  because  of  its  taking 
in  sand  to  eliminate  its  food,  and  ejecting  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  They  are  grega- 
rious. The  Phyllosoma  are  styled  glass  crabs. 
The  Gelasimi  land  crabs,  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  bore  holes  for  themselves  in  the 
black  soil  of  the  coasts.     One  of  their  claws 
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is  much  larger  than   the  other,  sod,  v^e 
running,  they  carry  it  aloft.  The  nimble  litu 
calling  crabs  of  Ceylon,  Gelssimus  tetragaQiis>« 
G.  annulipesaud  G.  Dussumieri,  Edw^i^ntz 
enormous  hand,  often  larger  than  the  re<)t«'f  u« 
body,  which,  as  they  scamper  over  the  ^aait, 
they  carry  al«>ft.  The  Ocypode  ceratoptbilnc} 
of  Ceylon,  burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  jerlua^^.j 
sand   to    the  distance  of    seven   feet.    T:a 
painted  crabs    are    the  crabes  peiats,  ^'aiii' 
crabesvi(tlets»of  the  French.  Grap30t8trig<A<i« 
Btrbstf  is  distinguished  by   dark  red  iniri# 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  are  fnuiid  on  tb«  xci 
to  the  south  of  Colombo  harbour.     Gecirc.a  a 
carnifex    occurs    near     Pondicherry,   Ez^i 
Indica  inhabits  the    Indian  seas  and  tm  . 
great  resemblance  to  Inachus  i>oorpio.     Pvi- 
dliiig  Crabs,  Neptunus  pelagicos,  Linn,  ui 
N.  sanguinolentus,    Herbst^    have  their  l.i. 
pair  of  legs  terminated  by  flattened  pUta  i) 
assist  them  in  swimming.       Crab  Lirrs  &r( 
called  Zoeae. — Ains.  JfcU.  Jfed.  p.  12.    Nj 
J.  £.  Tennent's    CeyWn  477-   C©ttiW>«i'i 
Travels  of    a  Naturalist,     Bug,    Cyc  :>« 
Crustaceae. 

Ca ACKERS,  <&c.  The  largest  proportiT 
of  Chinese  fire^crackers  go  lo  the  Un.:*. 
States  ;  some  are  shipped  to  India  and  Sj^l 
America.  They  are  made  up  in  strings,  u;ii 
then  in  papers,  and  lastly  in  boxes,  fire  if 
which  are  estimated  to  weigh  one  pecnl  The 
market  of  Cant<»n  is  chiefly  supplied  with  b^ 
works  from   Fatshan. — Comftendions  Doer  \ 

CRACTICUS  CHALYBEU&  SeeCi^ 
Iyba3us  paradiseeus. 

CRAIE.     Fr.  Chalk, 

CRAMBE  MARITIMA.  Likx.  Sea  K*.. 
Colewort. 

CRAMBU,  Tam.  Cloves. 

CRAN   DE    BRETAGN-E.      Fit. 
Radish. 


H-  r.-: 


*». 


CRANE.      Several      eminent 
ignore  the  great  differences  between  *  SiL'r£* 
and    '  Cranes,'   though    they  difft^  in  tir: 
appearance,  habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  or: ri- 
ing,  and  everything,  except  that  bvth  hif  ;%- 
to  be   long   legged  birds.       They  do  *>»  ^; 
designating     the      Hurgiia     or     '  Adjuu. 
'  Leptoptilus  argala*  **  the   gigantic  Ccth.  ■ 
The  ordinary  Indian  Cranes,  Gras  aou^« 
Gr.  cinerea,  Gr.   virgo,  and  Or.  leucoger.. 
occur  rarely   in  the  North   We»t  Pn^>i  r- 
The  words  Crane,  Gerauos  and  Gru^  ui  **  < 
Hindustani  names  of  the  tliree  comoum  li  '•  x 
species,  Saras,  Karranch,  and  Kakam,  &J^'« 
reference  to  the   loud    trumpeting  nf  ;i-^ 
birds,  which  have  a   curious    internal  cjo  -? 
mation  resembling  that    of     the  TniB4<'<« 
Swans  ;  whereas   the    Storks  aro    t«>.jc1.-.« 
birds,  having  actually  no  vocal  muscla.  ii-i 
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can  make  no  sound  but  by  clattering  their 
mandibles  together,  which  they  do  pretty  loud- 
ly. The  ridge  or  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  com- 
luun  to  all  birds  that  fly,  is,  in  the  Cranes,  be- 
longing to  the  restricted  geuus  6rus,  and  in 
the  Trumpeter  SSwaus,  expanded  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity,  which  the  wind  pipe  is  prolouf^ed  to 
enter  and  reproceed  from,  after  describing  a 
vertical  convolution  therein.  Mr.  YarreU's 
Bgure  of  this  curious  structure,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Hooper  Svraa  *  Cygnus  musicus'  isi  in  a 
general  way,  illustrative  of  it  ;  as  observed  in 
the  buccinator,  the  trachea  even  performs  a 
second  vertical  convolution,  while  in  tbe 
cvild  Swan  of  North  America  (C.  americana^) 
md  in  the  nearly  affined  Bewick's  Swan 
[C.  Bewickii)  it  is  prolonged  to  form  a  Lori- 
Eontal  loop  in  tbe  body  of  the  sternum,  poste- 
rior to  the  vertical  convolution  within  the 
keel, — that  is,  in  general, — for  several  of  Be- 
wick's Swans  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Hooper  Swan,  although  to  all  appearance 
[)f  full  age  and  development.  In  a  newly 
bat cbed  Hooper  Swan  examined,  not  even  an 
indication  of  the  peculiar  structure  described 
:ould  be  detected  :  nor  does  it  occur  in  the 
:wo  species  of  Crowned  Crane  (Balearica)  nor 
a  the  Mute  Swans  (Cyguus  olor,  C.  immuta- 
)ilis,  C.  atratus,  C.  nigricoliis),  nor  probably 
n  the  C.  ooBCoroba  of  South  America  ;  but 
the  Crowned  Cranes  exhibit  one  curious 
uiomaly  in  the  or^an  of  voice,  which  is  that 
;he  long  tendinous  muscle8,the  office  of  which 
s  to  contract  the  windpipe,  and  which  are 
cnown  as  the  sterno-tracbeales,  from  their 
>rdinary  mode  of  attachment,  are  not  fixed,  as 
isual,  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  sides 
)f  the  breastbone,  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
irst  pair  of  ribs  !  The  stenio-^racheal  muscles 
ire  wanting  to  the  *  Adjutant'  and  most  other 
Storks,  and  in  a  very  few  other  birds,  such  as 
;he  Condors  (Sarcorhamphus)  of  the  Vulture 
amily  ;  indeed  the  Vultures  generally  are 
unoug  the  most  silent  of  the  feathered  crea- 
ion,  emitting  no  sound  beynud  a  feeble  cack- 
iiig  and  suortiug  in  their  eagerness  over  their 
>rey .  In  Australia  the  term  '  Crane'  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Egrets  or  white  Paddy-birds,  as 
hey  are  called  in  India  ;  while  in  tbe  Malay 
louutries  the  so-called  Paddy  bird'  is  a  Finch  ; 
ind  tho  real  Crane  of  Australia  is  known  as 
he  '  Native  Companion.' 

Among  the  grallatores  cr  waders,  some 
Taues  and  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks  aud 
be  great  majority  of  the  scolopacidae  breed  in 
be  uorth  and  come  to  India  in  the  cold  sea- 
ion.  There  are  four  species  of  cranes  in  India, 
kU  of  them  principally  or  solely  winter  visitants. 

Of  the  species  more  or  less  diffused  over 
tndia  while  in  their  winter  quarters,  two 
jeloug  to  the  division  termed  Antigone,  one 
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to  restricted  Grus,  and  one  to  Anthropoides 
of  Blyth. 

1.  Antigone  torquata  j  Qrus  antigone  of 
Linnseus  ;  Qrus  torquata,  Viet  lot,  the  Saras, 
a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe. 
During  the  breeding  season  it  has  a  pure 
white  collar  below  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  tbe  name 
torquatus.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs ;  a 
few  of  which  breed  in  India  in  extensive 
jhils,  but  the  great  majority  cross  the 
Himalaya  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A.  leucogeranos  ;  Grus  leucogeranos  of 
Pallas,  is  the  beautiful  large  White  Ciane  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  black  wing-primaries, 
and  crimson  naked  face.  A  few  stray  pairs 
have  been  obHerved  from  time  to  time  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  aud  Burnes  figured  it  from 
the  vicinity  of  Kabul.  Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence within  the  confines  of  India  are  worthy 
of  special  record.  Mountaineer  once  or  twice 
indicated  this  fine  bird  in  his  narratives  of 
trans- Himalayan  peregrinations. 

The  other  Cranes  have  shorter  and  slate- 
colored  legs,  and  less  (or  in  one  instance  not 
any)  naked  skin  about  the  face. 

3.  Grus  cinerea,  L. ;  C.  vulgaris,  Pallas. 
The  Kulung  or  Karrunch,  or  European 
Crane :  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
Visits  India  in  great  flocks,  which  wholly 
disappear  in  the  breeding  season. 

4.  Gr.  (or  Anthropoides)  virgo,  L.  The 
Kakarra,  or  '  Demoiselle  ;'  common  to  Asia 
and  North  Africa ;  is  only  known  in  India 
during  the  cold  weather  ;  but  it  reaches  further 
southward.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranes, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  tbis 
particularly  graceful  group  ;  the  only  one  with 
the  head  fully  feathered,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  white  neck-tufts,  and  with 
lengthened  and  drooping  tertiaries,  and  a 
brigbt  crimson  eye.  Highly  gregarious,  the 
flocks  are  sometimes  immense. 

All  of  the  Cranes  are  easily  tamed  and  soon 
become  reconciled  to  captivity  ;  and  tbey  are 
very  ornamental  birds  to  keep.  They  have  a 
curious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping  about 
at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and  now 
and  then  emitting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  repair  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  sand-flats  in  rivers,  or  to 
other  extensive  waters*  returning  to  feed 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  regular  hours. 
Tbey  fly  in  V-like  flocks,  like  Wild  Geese. 
The  young,  commonly  two  in  number,  follow 
the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike  those 
of  the  Stork  and  Heron  tribe,  with  which  the 
Cranes  have  little  in  common.  The  Marabow 
feathers,  are  the  under  tail  coverts  of  the 
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Leptopttlusargala^aodC.  marabow;  tbefonner, 
the  adjutant-bird  of  tropical  India,  furnisheft 
the  best ;  the  latter  inhabits  Africa  and  Asia ; 
both  birds  are  veiy  large,  being  sometimes 
six  foet  high. — Z.  in  Indian  Fields*  tSiwnond. 
Com,  Diet.  See  Birds,  Cjgnas  ;  £gret ;  Stork. 

CRANGANORE,  on  the  Malnba?  Coast, 
in  iat.  10^  12^  N.,  is  built  on  the  Cranganore 
or  Ajcotta  River.  Cranganore  seems  to  Lave 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of  Mala- 
bar, and  in  some  of  the  ancient  copper  deeds 
appears  to  be  called  Muyiri-Kodu,  which 
a  writer  in  the  Madras  Journal  indicates  as 
perhaps  identifying  it  with  the  classical 
M uziris.  (1) — Horsburgh.  Yide  Catkay.  11,  p. 
373. 

CRANGONlDiE,  a  family  of  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  division  Dtcapoda  Macroura, 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  common 
shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris^  and  no  other 
genera  are  included  in  it.  The  Common 
Shrimp  has  the  Carapace  and  abdomen 
almost  entirely  smooth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  median  spine  on  the  stomachal 
region. — JSng.  Cyc.  p.  188.  See  Crustacese. 

CRANGON  VULGARIS.  The  Common 
Shrimp.  See  Crangonidae. 

CRANIA.     A  genus  of  molluscs. 

CHANI.  An  English  copyist  or  clerk  in 
a  public  Office,  generally  of  mixed  European 
and  Native  descent  The  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  disputed,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  ut- 
terly unknown*  It  may  probably  be  a 
corruption  of  some  Portuguese  word,  or  it 
may  be  a  mispronunciation  of  Carana,  by 
which  the  Kayet'h  (Cayast'  ha,)  or  writing 
tribe,  is  designated  in  Bengal  ;  and  as  most 
native  writers  in  Public  Offices  are  of  the 
Carana  caste,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by 
merely  extending  its  signification,  the  same 
word  have  been  used  to  designate  English 
writers.  The  word  from  being  utterly  harm- 
less in  its  application,  has  begun  of  late  years 
to  be  considered  decidedly  dyslogistic,  (to  nse 
an  expressive  word  coined  by  Bentham)  and 
is  consequently  avoided  by  all  officials  of 
good  feeling,  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  India 
Kayet'  hs,  are  now  ever  called  Khwaja, 
though  that  word  is  in  common  use  for  other 
classes.  In  mahomedan  countries,  however, 
the  term  khwaja  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
teachers.  Dr.  Shaw  says  of  the  Moors 
in  Barbary,  '^The  Hojas  suspend  their  ink- 
horns  in  their  girdles,'*  (p.  227)  aud  Lady 
Montagu  says,  *'  The  monastery  is  now  be- 
loneingto  a  Hojia,  or  school  master." — Letters 
p,  176.     Elliot^  Supplement. 

CRANTI-PATAGATL    See  Yoga. 
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CSAT^YA. 

CRAPE. 

Crape 
Flohr 
Kraua  flohr 
1£0pumil]a 

Fa. 

Gxa. 

It. 

Sopillo 
Send*] 
FUur 
Creapon 

It. 

PO&T. 

Bus. 
Sp. 
A   light   silk   manufacture. — IieCulloeh'$ 
Commercial  Dictionary^  p,  450,  Faulkner, 
CRASSATELLA.  A  genus  of  mulluses. 
CKA2SSINA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 
CRASSOCEPHALUM        SONCHIFO- 
LIUM.     Lkss.  Syu.  of  Emilia  sonchifolia. 

CRAT.£GUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Bosaceas  and  the  sub- 
order Fomete.  C.  crennlata  ooeura  in  the 
Himalayv  and  C.  glabra,  Thunby  in  Japan. 
—Engl,  Cyc,  p.  190.  Voiqt. 

OR ATiBGUS  CREN  ULAT A .     Roib. 

Indian  Pyracantba.         t  White  thorn.  Esa. 

Eko,  I  G«ngani.  Pditjabl 

This  is  a  plant  of  Nepal  and  Eamaon,  also 
in  the  East  of  the  Punjab,  and  found  in  the 
Sutlrj  valley  between  Rampur  and  Simgnam 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  It  is 
shrubby,  with  large  white  flowers:  wood  used 
for  staves,  &c. — Drt,  CUghom  Punjah 
Report.p.  64.  J,  L,  Stewart  Punjab  Plants, 

CRATiEGUS  OXYACANTHA.  Ban- 
sinjli,  Hind.     A  plant  of  Kagham. 

CRAT^VA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Capparidaceae.  The  JElgle 
marmelos  (BiWa  or  Mahura,)  formerly  con- 
sidered a  species  of  this  genusi  is  now  referred 
to  the  order  Aurantiacese,  C.  Roxburgfaii  and 
C.  nurvaU  grow  in  India.  The  bark  of  the 
root  of  C.  gynandra,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  said  to  blister  like  cantbarides. — 
^ng.  Cyc,  Voigt,  Dr,  O'Shaughnessy, 

CRATiEVA  INERMIS.  Link.  Syn.  of 
Cratieva  nurvala,  Ham. 

CRAT^VA  MARMELOS.  Link.  Sjn.  of 
^gle  marmelos,  (Bilva  or  Mahura X  former- 
ly considered  a  species  of  this  geuuSy  is  now 
referred  to  the  order  Aurantiacese,  and  called 
iEgle  marmelos. — 0' Shaughneuy^  p.  296. 

CRATiEYA  RELIGIOSA,  Syu.  of  iEgle 
marmelos. 

CRATiEVA  NURVALA.  Earn. 

Nir  vala.  Malial. 


CratSBva  tapia 

Tapial 

Birmi. 


BURM. 
HlMD. 


>• 


Mavalingum. 
Hand  a. 


Taw. 
Til. 


A  small  tree,    15  to  20  feet  high,  which 
grows  in  Malabar  and  Mysore — Voigt, 

CKATiEVA,  Species  t  ?  Boroana,   ITeii. 

A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  which  has 
not  been  specifically  determined.  Its  ez* 
treme  height  is  40  feet»  circnoifereooe  5  feet 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersectioD  of 
the  first  branch  9  feet.  It  is  tolerably  com* 
mouand  burnt  for  firewood.  The  hark  is  used 
medicinallyforwounds.— CaptamJfoccipaaU. 
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CRAWFURD. 


CRESSOK. 


CRATiEVA  ROXBURGHII,  B.  Rr,;  W.  eontinaed  to  put  forth  publicattoDB  relating 


tt'  A. 

Dnfava  Upui» 
odora, 


») 


Vahl. 
Ham, 


Capparis  triloUata,  Jhafb. 


Bkng. 

BOHM. 

Can. 

DUK. 


Eno. 

Eng. 

Mahk. 

»» 

Sans. 


Varana. 
>Iarvala. 

MaviliDga  maram. 
TtflU  iiUinara 
Telia  iilimidi. 
Ulimidi. 
Urimidi. 
Urumnti. 
Uiik  maun. 


Sans. 
Tam. 


Tkl. 


f> 


tt 


Tikto  shak. 
Kft-dat. 
Narvala. 
birmi-ki-jhar. 
^  leaved  Caper 

tree. 
Harlic  pear. 
KurwAB. 
Ko<miIa 
Tapift. 

A  tree  of  both  the  Indian  peninsulas,  of 
trbe  Oi rears,  and  growing  in  Bengal,  at  Salia- 
runpore.  Wood  very  bard.  The  native  dbol 
l8  often  made  of  it>  and  it  is  used  for 
iiany  common  purposes*  Dr.  Gibson  says  the 
0vood  is  white  and  in  UbO  by  the  tur- 
[1618,  that  it  is  not  a  common  tree  on  the 
Bombay  side,  and  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the 
forests.  Tlie  juice  atid  a  decoction  of  its  as- 
;riugent  bark  are  given  in  intermittent  fever 
ind  typhus.  The  bark  macerated  in  water 
ttid  mixed  witli  ginger,  long  pepper,  milk  and 
pngelly  oil,  is  applied  as  a  liniment  ifor  drying 
ip  sores.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  also 
riven  in  flatulency. — Flor»  Andh,  Dr$.  Voigt, 
iinslie,  p.  S^-  Wight  and  Gibson,  Uuful 
Havity  Cat  Ex,  1862. 

CltAT-fiVA  TAPIA.  BuRM.  Syn.  of 
I?  rat  as  va  uurvala,  Ham, 

CKATER0PU8.  A  genus  of  birds  of  which 
Z.  Jardinii,  C.  leucocephalus,  C  plobeius, 
lud  C«  rubitfinosus,  oocur  m  India. 

CRATERUS.  See  Kelat,  p.  488. 

CRAWFURD,  John  F.  R  S.,  a  medical 
•fficer  of  the  Enst  India  Company's  army, 
ie  entered  tin)  service  in  1803,  retired  from 
t  ill  18:i7,  and  died  in  1S68.  After  serving 
bout  Delhi  and  Aiira,  in  1808,  he  went  to 
'«nang,  and  in  1811,  he  accompanied  I^rd 
tlinto  in  his  expedition  to  the  conquest 
•f  Java.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  uativa 
ourt,  and  in  1817  returned  to  Britain,  when 
II  18!20,  he  published  bis  History  of  the  In* 
ian  Archipelago.  He  returned  to  India  in 
824,  and  was  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Has- 
iiigs,  then  Governor  General^  ou  a  diplomatic 
lissiou  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  In  1823 
Ir.  Adam,  then  Governor  General,  on  the  re- 
irement  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  appointed  him 
rovernor  of  Singapore,  wher&  he  remained  for 
liree  years  and  returned  to  BengaL  In  1826, 
lord  Amherst  appointed  him  Commissioner  in 
'egn,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  sent 
iiri  as  Envoy  to  tbe  Burmese  court.  In  1827, 
o  returned  finally  to  Britain,  and  in  1828, 
ubiished  his  embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
liina,  andin  1 829,  an  account  of  his  mission 
>  Barmah.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  deaths  he 
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to  further  India, — in  1852  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Languages  ;  in  1856  a  die- 
tionary  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  he  took 
part  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  learned  at  the 
Ethnological  and  other  Societies.  Author  of 
Embassy  to  Ava,  in  1827.  Lond.  1829.— 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edin. 
1820,  3  vols. — Researches  in  India.  Lond. 
1817,  2  vols. — Embassy  to  Siam.  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language  2 
vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1851.  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     Load.  1857. 

CRAYFISH.    See  Crustacea. 

CiiAYON.  A  compound  of  shelMac, 
naptha,  and  some  colouring  matter,  used  for 
drawing. — Faulkner. 

CRAYONS  NOIRS.  Fb.  Blacklead  pen- 
cils. 

GREAT.  DoK.  Bitter  plants,  species  of 
Exacum,  Ophelia^  Andrographit  paniculata* 
See  Chirett4i. 

CREATE.     Fb.     ChiretU. 

CREMNOBATES,  a  genus  of  moHnscs. 

CREED.  Mahomedans  distinguish  be- 
tween a  creed  and  a  sectarian  &ith  :  Din  is  a 
creed,  and  Mazhab  a  faith. 

CREEK.  Kyungyee.  BaRiL 

CREMONA,  one  of  the  musical  tastm- 
ments  of  the  Burmese. 

CRENATULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CREPE.    Fr.    Crape. 
CREPIDULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CUESPON.     Sp.     Crape. 

CRESCENT.  This  is  used  by  the  mahome- 
dan  rulers  of  Turkey  and  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dehkan  as  a  figure  on  their  standards.  The 
crescent  is  worn  by  tlie  god  Siva  and  by  hb 
consort  Parbati. 

CRESSt  American  or  Belleisle.  has  a  harsh 
flavour,  but  being  of  a  more  robust  nature 
than  tlie  garden  cress,  is  easier  cultivated  on 
the  plains  <>f  India.  It  is  raised  from  seed, 
the  young  leaves  cut  when  young  are  used 
for  salads  ;  requires  plenty  of  water. — Jaffrey, 

CRESS,  Garden,  Lepidum  sativum. 


Beshad  Aa. 

Halim  (tbe  w^d)  Bbng. 

Grs.  HixD. 

Crefnoo  Fa. 


ChuDsar       Gus.  Hxxd. 
Loot   pntiah   (the 

leaves)  HiKm 

Tnr«h-tezak  Pias. 


The  leaves  are  gently  stimulant  and  diure- 
tic ;  as  a  salad,  they  are  wholesome  and  pala- 
table and  serviceable  in  scorbutic  diseases. 
Cress  should  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow 
drills,  about  one  inch  deep  and  a  few  inches 
apart.  It  requires  to  be  well  watered  and  is 
in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  should  be 
out  for  use  when  two  inches  high. — Riddell^ 
Jafrey, 

CRESSON.  Fb.    Garden  cress. 
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CRINUM. 


C&l8fiI(A. 


CRESS  SEED. 

Hurif   All.  Bkno.   Guz, 

Hind. 
RohitaflaraBbupa    Sans. 


AUvori, 
Salivcri 
Adala  Vittilu 


Tam. 

>i 
Tkl. 


Cress  seed  is  of  a  reddish  colour  and  agree- 
able warm  taste  and  is  nsed  by  native 
l>ractit]oner8  as  a  gentle  stimulHnt,  also  as  a 
warm  aperient  when  braised  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice.  The  seeds  are  procurable  in  most 
Indian   baz<ir.«,  Aitislie. 

CRESS  OIL.  See  Oils. 

CHESTED  COCKS-COMR.  Celosia 
cristata. 

CRESTLESS  PORCUPINE.  See  Porcu- 
pine.    Mamm.ilia. 

CRETA.  It.  Lat.  Chalk,  also  Calcis  Car- 
bonas.    Lat. 

CREX  PRATENSIS,  the  Landrail  of 
Europei  Asia,  N.  Africa,  is  common  in  Af- 
ghanistan, rare  in  the  N.  W.  of  India 

CREYAT.  Ouz.  and  Hind.,  also  Creyat 
root.  Anolo-Hind.  Chiretta. 

CRIM  TARTAR Y,  see  Komerkolli. 

CRIN  UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Amyrilkceas.  About  33^ spe- 
cies are  known,  and  of  the  crosses  or  hybrid 
varietiesi  about  thirty  more. 


atnabile 

americaaum 

amcooam 

asiatienm 

auguttum 

aastrale 

aufitralisieum 

bracliyandrum 

hrevilimbum 

broiitaonetii 

ca  m  pan  u  latum 


capetise 

commelint 

cruentuDi 

d(*fixum 

distichum 

ensifolium 


lonji^iflorum 

mniiritiaiium 

oriiatiim 

petiolatunn 

piateime 

procenim 

revoliinuai 


eni  bescens 

erythrophyllum  rigid  um 

flax  id  um  soabium 

hutnile  piiiicum 

loddij^esiannxn  variabile 

CRINU.\1  ASIATIOUM.  Willd.  Herb. 

Ca,)  toxicarium      Herb,  I  (e.)  anonialum         Herb, 

(b.j  bricteatuin  |  ^rf.j  dcclin«tnia 

C.  defixum  Ker.  j  Bulbine  Aaiatica,  var.  (a.) 

Siikh  dur^un  Bkno.  )  Maha  tobaleo        Sinoh. 

Nag-downa  of    Bokbat.  I  Viaha  Munglie  elle  Tam. 
Var(a.)  Poisoo  bulb  Eno.  |  Viiha  veduraku ;      Teu. 


Ve8ara,ve8ijra ; 
Visba  muD^ftli ; 
Lakthmi  uarayaui- 
chettn 


ft 


Var  (a.)  Burra 

Kanoor  Hikd. 

Beluta  pnlatali  Malbal. 

V  isharoandala  Naks. 
Common  in  gardens  and  groves  in  lower  Ben- 
gal and  in  the  Concan.s  cultivated  as  a  lily  in 
Ajmir  gardens  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant  and 
ornamental.  The  Bengidi  name  means  enter- 
view  of  ease.  The  root  of  the  variety  toxi- 
carium  is  a  good  substitute  for  squill. 
The  succulent  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
about  two  inches  broad  and  two  or  three 
feet  long.  The  natives  braise  and  mix  them 
with  a  little  warm  cast(»r  oil,  and  consider 
them  extremely  useful  for  repelling  whitlows, 
and  other  inflammations,  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  opening  in  ear-ache ;  its  juice  is 
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emetic,  but  very  irregular  in  its  action.  Frooi 
two  to  four  drams  of  recent  bulbs  are  mild  emetic, 
and  are  used  in  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  vomiting  after  poison  has  been 
taken,  especially  that  of  the  Antiaris. 

The  syrup  is  nauseant  and  emetic  for  chil- 
dren. Dose,  a  doHcrt  spoonful  repeated  as 
required.  An  infusion  is  a  mild  and  certain 
emetic.  In  doses  of  two  drachms,  given  ever/ 
twenty  minutes,  this  solution  occasions naasei 
aud  perspirati<m.  It  does  not  cause  griping, 
purging,  or  auy  other  distressing  symptoms.— 
Beng,  thar.  p.  301.  411.  Gtnl  Med.  Top.  p. 
138.  0'Shaughfi€i$y,  page  6*d5.  Aindi^i  Mat, 
Med.  p.  301.     Bng.  Cye.  p.  195. 

CRINUM  DEFIXUM.  Bot.  Mag.  Syn.  of 
Crinum  asiaticum,   WUld. 

CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM.  Hkrb. 

Crinum  ornatun.,  |  AmarilliB  latifulia 

viir  Herb.  \  tHtrl. 

Jovanna-pula  tali,  Mai,iau 

A  plant  common  in  Southern  India. 

CRINUM  MACROCARPON.  Twogigan. 
tic  species  of  crinum  are  indigenous  iu  the 
low  grounds  near  the  seaci^ast  of  Teoas^e- 
rim,  one  is  the  large  fruited  crinum,  aud  the 
other,  which  in  nearly  related  to  it,  bears  % 
large  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers. — Mason, 

CRINUM  ORNATUM.  Ornamental  cri- 
num.  There  are  no  lilies  in  the  TeDssseriui 
country,  but  they  are  well  represented  by  spe- 
cies of  crinum,  which  Europeans  usually  6m*- 
minate  lilies.  A  very  large  petalled  species,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  iH  much  culKva- 
ted  in  gardens,  and  is  quite  an  interestiug 
plant. —  Mason. 

CRINUM  ORNATUM,  Var.  Hkrb.  Sjn. 
of  Crinum  latitolia,  Herb. 

CRINUM  ZEYLANICUM.  Siagalese 
Crinum. 

Sookh-dar^uD,  Hnrn. 

Grows  wild  in  low  grounds  near  the  Chum* 
bul  river— fifew.  Med.  Top.  p.  18a 

CRIOCERIDiE.    One  of  the  Ooleoptenk 

CRISHNA,  familiarly  Kaiifya,  also  called 
Heri,  and  written  Krishn,  Kisn,   Kistna,  and 
Kriahnn,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Yadu,  the  founder 
of  the  fifty-six  tribes  (Chah-pan-kiila  Yado) 
who  obtained   the   universal     sovereignty  of 
India,  and  was  descended  from  Yayat,  the  thiri 
son  of  Swayarabhuma  Manu,  also  called  y*i- 
vaswata-manu  dr  the  man.  Lord  of  the  eartb, 
whose  dflughter  Ella,  Terra,  was  espoused  by 
Budha  (Mercury,)  son  of  Chandra,  the  lloo%, 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  ChacdravaMi,  oi 
children  of  the  moon.  Budha   was  therefore 
worshipped  as  the  great  ancestor,  Pitruv'U% 
of  the  lunar  race,  aud  previous  to  the  apotheiv 
sis  of  Crishna,  was  adored   by  all  t/ie  Yada 
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CRISHNA. 


CBOCODILS. 


race.     The  principal  ahriiie  of  Budka  was  at 
IJwiiriea,  where  be  Rtili  receives  adoration  as 
Budha  Trivicmraa,  the  triple  energy,  like  the 
Elerinea  Triplex  of  Egypt.    Krinhna  or  Kaniya 
ived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  brazen  ag<«, 
calculated  to  have  ended  about  1100  l4»  1200 
rears  before  Clirist.     He  wan  born  to  the  in- 
icritance  of  Vrij,  the  country  of  thoSnraseui, 
comprehending  the  territory   round  Matlinru 
or  A    space    uf  eighty   miles,  of   wiiich    he 
•v:«s    unjustly  deprived  in  his  infancy  by   his 
elutive  Kansa.     From    its   vicinity   to  Delhi 
*ve    may     infer,   either    that   there    was    no 
ord      paru mount      timongst    die      Yadu     of 
;liis   period,  or  that    Crishna's  family    lield 
IS    vasaals   of  Hastina(»oor,    then  with  Indra- 
)restha    or    Delhi,   the  cliief    seat   of   Yadu 
>o\ver.       There    were    two    princes    named 
^urasen   amongtit    tiie    immediate    predeces- 
iors    of  Crishna  :     one,    his    grMndfather, — 
!he  other  ei^ht  generations  anterior.     Whicti 
^f  these  was  the  fcmnder  of  Sara  poor   on  the 
Vamuna,  the  capital  of   the  Yadu,   we   know 
lot,  but  we  nxiy  assume  that  the  first  gave  hJM 
lame  to  the  region  around  Math  urn,  described 
-ty  Arrian   as  the    country  of   the  Suraseni 
MexHuder  was  in  India  probably  about  eight 
centuries  after   ihe  deificiitiou   of    Chrishoa, 
md  it  is  satisfactory  to   find  that  the   inqui- 
ries he  instituted  into  ihe   genealogy  of   the 
iynasty  then  ruling  on  the  Yamuna,  corres- 
[lond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  Vadu  of 
:his  distant  period  ;  and  combined  with  what 
/Vriian  says  of  the  origin    of  the    Pandu,  it 
appears  iudisputHble  that  the  descendants  of 
;iii9  powerful  branch  of   the  Yadu  ruled  on 
lie  Yamuna  when  the  Macedonian  erected  the 
iltars  of  Greece  on  the  Indus.     That  the  per- 
sonage whose  epithets  of  Krishna-Shfcm  de- 


their  pedigree  from  Crishna  or  Yadunath.  as 
dotheJharejaof  Kutch.  (See  Krishna.)  Wlieu 
Arungzeb   proscribed  the  idol  of  Kaniya,  and 
rendered  his  ah i-iues  impure  thronghout  Vrij, 
Kana  Uitj  Sing  otfered  the  heads  of  one  hundred 
thousand  UMJ(ioots  for   his  service,    and  the 
god  was  conducted  by  the  route  of  Kotah  and 
itampoora  to  Me  war.     An  omen  decided  the 
spot  of  his  future  residence.  As  he  journeyed 
to  gain  the  capital  of  the  Seesodia,  the  cha- 
riot-wheel sunk  deep  into  the  earth,  and  de- 
Hed   extrication  ;  upon  which   the     Sookuui 
(Augur)  interpreted  the  pleasure  of  the  god, 
that  lie  desired  to  dwell   there.    This  circum* 
stance  occurred  at  an  inconsiderable   village 
called  Siarh,  in  the  fief  of  Dailwara,   one  of 
the  sixteen^  nobles  of   Mewar.     Rejoiced   at 
this  decided  manifestation  of  favour,  the  chief 
hastened  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the   vil- 
lage and  its  lands,  which   was  speedily  con- 
finned  by  the   patent  of  the   Rana. '   Nat'hji 
(the  p^od)  was  removed  from   his   car,  and   in 
due  time  a  temple  was  erected  for  his  reception, 
when  the  hamlet  of  Siarh  became  the  town  of 
Nat'  hdwara,  which  now  contains  many  thou- 
Hand  inhabitants   of  ail   denominations,  who, 
reposing   nuder  the  especial  protection  of  the 
god^  are  exempt  from  every  mortal  tribunal. 
The  site  is  not  uninteresting,  nor  devoid  of 
the  means  of  defence.     To  the  east  it  is  shut 
in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to   the  westward 
flows  the  Hunan,  which  nearly   bathes  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  hills.    There  are  seven 
celebrated  ima^s  of  Chrishna  in  liajputanab." 
— ToiTs  Jiajcuthan.  See  Krishua. 

CHIi  U.     See  Rrahmadica. 

CROCHET  is  largely  made  by  the  ohildrea 
of  the  Christian  mission  schools. 

CROCK ATOA  or  KRAK ATOA,  aboot  five 


ignate  his  colour  as  the  *  Black  ^i'r^i^e/^  ^as  |  niilesloiig  and  three  miUsbroad.is  ahigbislaud. 
^  *    '     '     '        "^  It  has  a  conical  peak  in  lat.    6**  SJ'  S,Iong. 

105''  25'  £ ,  and  may  be  considered  the  Fair- 
wiiy  Mark,  in  entering  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
from  the  westward — HorAurgh.  See  Pulo- 
Bessy,  Bezee. 

CROCKERY.  Eso.  Earthenware. 
CROCODILE. 


n  fact  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Yadu, 
:)iere  i»  not  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  that,  after 
lis  death,  they  placed  him  among  the  gods  as 
m  incarnation  of  Vi»hnu  or  the  Sun  ;  and 
'rom  this  period,  we  may  deduce  the  hindu 
i<»tion  of  their  Trinity.  Arrian  enunierutes 
:lie  names  of  Budseus  and  Cradevas  amongst 
:he  early  ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  in  power, 
i^hich  would  alone  convince  us  that  Alexan- 
ier  had  access  to  the  genealogies  of  the  Fura- 
las  ;  for  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm - 
iig  these  to  be  Bud  ha  and  Groshtdeva,  an- 
cestors of  Criahna  ;  and  that  '*  Mathoras  and 
Clisobaras,"  the  chief  cities  of  the  Buiaaeni, 
ire  the  Mathnra  and  Surpoor  occupied  by  the 
lescendanta  of  Snrsen.  Fifty-seven  descents 
ire  given,  both  in  their  sacred  and  profaae 
^'enealogies,  from  Crishna  to  the  princes  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contemporary  with  Yic- 
amsditya.     The  Yadu   Bhatti    or    Sfa^mah 


Mag'r 

Kiimhir 

Baya 


Bind. 

»» 
Jav. 


Bawaya  Malay. 

Sisau  Smo. 

AUi  KirabuU        Sjiiou. 


Crocodilus  biporcatus,  Cuv.,  and  C.  palus 
tris,  £eff,  are  numerotis  in  the  Ceylon 
lagoons ;  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  there 
were  found  several  small  tortoises  and  broken 
bricks  and  gravel.  They  are  present  in  all  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  the  KaveH, 
Kutiiay  Qodaveri,  and  their  feeders  ;  also  in 
the  Indus  and  its  feeders,  in  the  Ganges 
and  its  feeders,  in  the  Irawadi  and  its 
feeders,  and    in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Malay 


Bhatti  (the  Asham  Betti  of  Abul  Fazil),  draw  '  and    Philippine    Arehipehgo.     The  Malays 
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of  tbe  peninsula  reckon  three  species,  the  labu 
or  gourd,  the  kutak  or  frog,  and  the  tambaga, 
ot  copper  crocodile.  That  found  in  Suma- 
tra and  Java  is  the  Crooodilus  biporcatus  of 
ciaturalists,  which  is  found  also  in  Celebes 
and  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  another  in  the  rivers  of 
Borneo,  formidable  by  its  sixe  and^  rapacity, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  biporcatus 
and  the  garial  of  the  Ganges. — {Crato/urd, 
page  10.)  Crocodiles  of  enormous  sice  are 
seen  in  every  creek,  iu  every  river  in  the 
Sunderbuns  :  tiiese  have  a  broad  flattened 
muzzle,  with  unequal  teeth  of  a  formidable 
size  and  shape,  the  outline  of  the  jav,  where 
the  teeth  are  seen  protruding  inteii<»cked  with 
each  other,  is  a  waving  line,  giving  to  this 
ugly  animal  a  fierce  and  cruel  aspect.  Cro- 
codiles are  eaten  on  the  Sind  frontier.  The 
animals  on  the  Ganges,  varying  in  size  from 
a  span  in  leogth  to  18  or  23  feet,  are  usually 
seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  black  mud 
basking  in  the  sun  ;  they  sleep  very  soundly, 
for  a  steamer  may  be  seen  going  at  full  speed, 
and  making  the  usual  splash  and  noijte,  pasn- 
ing  within  ten  paces  of  a  sleeping  crocodile, 
without  disturbing  its  slumbers.  To  a  casual 
observer  they  resemble  mud-covered  logs  of 
wood  and  it  is  not  until  the  large  square  glit- 
tering scales  which  are  of  exceeding  strength 
and  beauty  when  closely  examined,  and  the 
elevated  and  doubly  -dent-elated  ridge  or  crest 
that  runs  along  either  side  of  the  tail  become 
visible,  or  are  seen  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  that 
the  shapeless  mass  is  found  to  be  a  fierce, 
carnivorous  and  dangerous  animal.  The 
Gaugetic  garial  is  not  seen  in  the  Sunder- 
buns ;  it  appears  to  love  the  sweet,  and  compa- 
ratively speaking  quieter  waters  of  the  upper 
rivers  of  India  and  their  clean  fandbanks, 
where  they  may  be  seen  lying  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  divine,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
numerous  small  red  filamentous  worms  that 
cluster  about  their  fauces.  The  lower  jaw 
being  prolonged  backward  beyond  the  skull, 
causes  the  upper  jaw  to  appear  moveable, 
which  it  only  is  when  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  the  skull,  entire  head,  but 
not  otherwise.  A  small  brown  bird  has 
been  seen  to  alight  upon  the  tongue  of 
an  open-mouthed  crocodile  and  pick  the 
worms  from  the  throat  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand- 
bank in  the  Ganges.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  snubbed  nose  crocodile  always  re- 
mains in  fresh  water  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  are  found  all  along  the  Chitta- 
gong  and  Arracan  coasts,  never  far  from  the 
shore  it  is  true,  but  still  in  bona  fide  salt 
water,  where  they  are  as  dangerous  as  sharks. 
In  the  rivers  of  the  Delta  of  the  Qancces, 
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where  they  flow  tbroagh  the  cultiTiled  poi- 
tions  of  the  cfiuntry,  stakes  are  driven  ioio 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  watering  plitts 
or  ghauts,  opposite  to  the  villages,  where  cU 
inhabitants  may  bathe  iu  aecurity  sad  dnv 
water  for  domestic  purposes  \  bat  even  tkii 
precaution  is  not  always  sufficient  to  vwd 
off  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  crocodiles.   TU 
crocodile  being  an  amphibious  aninul,  fimli 
no   difficulty,  when   pinched   by  banger,  ia 
turning  the  flank  of  the  vUkes,  and  t»bii^ 
up  his  poHt  within  the  endtwure,  wbere  W 
silently  awaits  his  prey.     A  surveyor  o«  tk 
banks  of  the  Goraee,  was  witness  to  a  thoek- 
ing  occurrence  in  connection  wiUi  iheie  e&- 
closures.  A  young  hiudu  girl,  about  14  jfM% 
old,  came  to  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  lui 
had  hardly  put  her  feet  into  the  water,  wbta 
a  crocodile,  which  had  been  lying  iu  wait  in 
side  the  enclosure,  rushed  at  the  poor  girl, 
seised  her  in  its  formidable  jaws,  seraBiblri 
up  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  tbe  ifhntk- 
inji<i  struggling  girl  well  up  in  the  air  I7  t&t 
middle  of  her  body,  and  plunged  hcavilj  into 
the  river  outside  of  the  stake.     A  smotlierei 
scream,  a  ripple  upon  the  water,  a  few  bu> 
bles,  and  the  frightful  scene  was  closed.    A 
more  daring  attack  by  a  Sunderbun  crooodiii 
than  even  the  above,  occurred  a  few  jeui  K" 
at  Hoolna :  a  gang  of  ironed   ciiBfictB  ««« 
being  inspected  by  the  magistrste  prior  to 
their  being  sent  ofl"  to  another  and  a  more  dis- 
tant jail ;   the   men,    uuniberiiig  witk  tbe:r 
guards  about  fifty^  were  drawn  np  in  line  •• 
the  raised  embankment  or  levee  of  the  nver, 
tho  examination  was  proceeding,  when  i  cr^ 
codile  rushed  up  the  bank,  seised  a  mani&ei 
prisoner  by  the  legs,  dragged  hia  froo  tM 
ranks,  hikI  in  a  moment,  and  that  before  m>t 
assistance  could    possibly  be  rendered,  iuJ 
plunged  into  the  river  and  disappcsied.   A 
{•mall   specimen  of  the  Orocodilns  btp(lrutl:^ 
6  feet  loMK,  Mr.  Blyth  tells  us,  was  uken  <  i; 
of  the    Wellington   tank   of  Calcettft.    T^- 
CrocodiluB  palnstris  of  Lesson,  likewise  octa» 
in  India.     The  Peer-poker  at  Pundooi  i^« 
large  tank,  forty  feet  deep  and  300  yean  t '- 
The  most  remarkable    tenMit    of  tbis  tui 
was    a  tame    crocodile  called    Fafeefc  Kb:, 
which  obeyed  the  call  of  a  fakeer  living  »(»' 
the  embankments.  On  snmmons,  the  nos?^ 
shows  itself  upon  the  surface  and  keeps  ^ 
ing  for  severtd  minut«s.     CspUuBvosOr^ 
saw  thirty  orocodiles  in  a  tank  near  Kaiiftf^- 
who  at  the  cnil  of  the  fakeer  instaatlj  ci^ 
out  of  the  water,  and  like  so  manj  degsht  .j 
a  semi-circle  at  the  feet  of  their  msaift  *^ 
Colonel  Tod's  time  there  were  two  cree^^ 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oodipoar,«t» 
came  for  food  when  calM.    He  often  **^'^ 
atedthemby  throi^gan  inflated  bis(Hg^*»^ 
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Itomonstera  greedily  received,  only  to  dWe»way  in  the  eastern  province,  whilst  riding  across 


iH  angry  disappointment.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
^bat  a  iiajuut  chief  affirmed  he  had  ventured  to 
)wim.  P(»rtions  of  these  reptiles  have  been 
liscovered  fossil  in  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  in 
3urma.  In  India,  the  crocodiles  are  often 
mailed  alligators,  but  the  former  are  confined 
o  the  old  and  the  alligator  to  the  new  world,  to 
Topical  and  Southern  America,  where 
bey  are  styled  also  Cayman,  Jacar.  The 
liigator  closely  resembles  the  crocodile,  but 
taa  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  con- 
ititnted  a  new  genus. 

In  £gypt,  tho  crocodile  was  sacred  to  Typhon 
.nd  to  the  gi*d  of  Papreniis. 

In  Siam  tlie  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  sold 
or  food  in  the  markets  and  bazaars.  Bishop 
'allegoix  (vi.  p.  174)  relates  that  un  jour  je  vis 
*lus  de  ciiiquaute  crocodiles,  petits  et  grands 
ttaches  aux  coionnes  de  leurs  uiaisons.  lis 
?s  vendent  la  chair  comme  on  vendrait  de  la 
hair  de  poro,  mais  a  bien  raeilleur  marche." 

A  native  ».f  Ceyhm  who  resided  for  a  long 
ime  at  Caltura,  told  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
bat  in  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea, 
oth  there  and  at  Bentotte,  crocodiles  are 
-equently  caught  in  corrals,  formed  of  stakes 
riven  into  tl)jB  ground  in  shallow  water,  and 
>  constructed,  that  when  the  reptile  enters 
)  seize  tho  bait  placed  within,  the  aperture 
loses  behind,  and  secures  him.  A  professional 
crocodile  charmer*'  then  enters,  muttering 
spell,  Aud  with  one  end  of  a  stick  pats  the 
eature  gently  on  the  head  for  a  time.  The 
perator  then  boldly  mounts  astride  upon  its 
toulders,  and  continues  to  soothe  it  with  his 
le  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  contrives 
•  pass  a  rope  under  its  body,  by  which  it  is 

last  dragged  on  shore.    'J*his  story  serves 

corroborate  the  nHrmtive  of  Mr  Waterton 
td  hitf  alligator.  The  Singhalese  believe 
at  the  crocodile  can  only  move  swiftly  on 
nd  or  smooth  clay,  its  feet  being  too  tender 

tread  firmly  on  bard  or  stony  ground.  In 
e  dry  season,  when  tho  water-c<>urses  begin  to 
il  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted,the  marsh- 


the  parched  bed  of  the  tank,  he  was  shown 
a  recess,  still  bearing  the  form  and  impress 
of  a  crocodile,  out  of  which  a  crocodile  had 
been  seen  to  emerge  the  day  before.  A  story 
was  also  related  to  him  of  an  officer  attached 
to  the  department  of  the  Surveyor- General 
who,  having  pitched  his  tent  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, was  disturbed  during  the  night  by  feel- 
ing a  movement  of  the  earth  below  his  bed, 
from  which,  on  the  following  day,  a  crocodile 
emerged,  making  its  appearance  from  beneath 
the  matting.  They  are  said  to  eat  only  living 
creatures,  but.  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Ganges 
are  also  said  be  eaten  by  them.  Little  is 
known  as  to  the  usual  food  of  the  crocodile. 
Herodotus  (Euterpe  viii)  records  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Egyptians  that  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile  abstains  from  food  during  the 
four  winter  months,  and  in  Java  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  eat  only  living  crea- 
tures. A  curious  incident  occurred  some  years 
ago  on  the  Magurugsnga  stream,  which 
flows  through  the  Pasdun  Corle,  to  join  the 
Bentotte  river.  A  man  was  fishing  seated  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  water  - 
and  to  shelter  himself  from  the  drizzling  raiu| 
he  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  bag* 
folded  into  a  shape  common  with  the  natives! 
While  in  this  attitude,  a  leopard  sprung  upon 
him  from  the  jungle,  but,  missing  its  aim, 
seized  the  bat;  and  not  the  men,  and  fell  with 
it  into  the  river.  Here  a  crocodile,  which 
had  been  eyeing  the  angler  in  despair,  seized 
the  leopard  as  it  fell  and  sunk  with  it  to  tho 
bottom." — Letter  from  GooneraineJifoodeUiar, 
InUrpreter  of  the  Suprenu  Court  JOa  Janu- 
ary 1861.  Cal.  Rev.  Jo,  B.  A.  S.  Low^e 
Sarawak,  p.  83.  Tenne7ies  Sketc^tes  of  (he 
Natural  JJittory  o/  Ceylon,  p.  288.  See 
Crocodile. 


CROCODILIDiE,  the  crocodile  tribe,  a 
family  of  Saurians,  of  the  order  Emydosaori, 
which  includes  also  the  family  Gharialidse, 
compri^ing  the  largest  living  forms  of  that 


aring  a  severe  drought  in  1844,  they  deser 
1  a  tank  near  Komegalle  and  traversed  the 
during    the    night,    on    their  way  to 


wn 


other  reservoir  in  the  suburb,  two  or  three 
1  into  the  wells,  others,  in  their  trepidation, 
^  ^9£»^  >i^  ^0  streets,  and  some  were  found 
tangled  in  garden-fences  and  kiUsd. 
Generally,  however,  during  the  extiema 
>nght,  when  unable  to  procure  their  oidi- 
ry  food  from  the  drying  up  of  the  water- 
irsea,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
1  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  till  released 
the    recurrence  of  rains.     At  Ame-twoe, 
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,    many 

ern  zoologists  have  considered  them  as  forming 
a  particular  order.  They  form  the  Loricate 
of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  aud  the  Emydo- 
saurians  of  De  Blainville.  They  may  be  shown 
as  under: — 

Order  Emydoiauri. 
Psm.  Crooodilida. 

Crooodilat  porotoa,  SehnM  the  lodian  Crocndfle. 
Wreaius.  O^V.  JBttrm,  Bengal, 
tngonops,  Or^,  Syn.  C.  paluetur. 

iDdu :  The  large  headed  Indian  cncodile. 
palustris,  Uu.  Bengal. 
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Fam.  GharialidaB. 
Oharialia  ^Dgeiica,    O^ofr,    Gangta. 

The  narrow  beaked  ciooodile  of  tbe 
Ganges. 

The  GHiial  of  the  Ganges    is  supposed  to 
be   the  largest  of  the  liviug  Stuirians.     The 


Cornwall.  The  cromlech  of  the  British  a»ti* 
qnarian  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  and  English 
"qaoit,"  such  asArthurs  quoit  or  coetan,  iteur 
Criccieth  ;  Latiyon  quoit  and  chun  quoit  aad 
others  in  Cornwall    Stanton   Drew    quoit  in 


measurement   of  the    larjjest    mentioned  by  |  Somersetshire  ;  the  Kitts  Koty  or  quoit,  near 
Messrs.  Dumeril  and  Bibn»n  is  given   at  5  i  ^'a»^8tone  and  the  Cuit-y-enroc  in  Gaeriisej, 


metres,  40  centiiiietres  (17  feet  8  iiicheB). — 
Engl,  Cyc.  page  205. 

CUOCODILUS  BIPORCATUS.  C.  Bombi- 
frons.  C.  Palustris.  C.  Porosus.  See  Cruco- 
dilidae. 

CROCUS,  in  the  art%  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
used  as  a  p<»li8hiiig  material. 

CROCUS.     Lat.     Saffron. 

CROCUS  INDICUS.  Rumpu.  Syn.  of 
Oarthamns  tinctorius,  Linn, 

CROCUS  SATIVUS,  Linn. 


Konyer 

Karkum 

Abir 

K»v«ira ;  Kaaniir 

jaman 
Kunkuiua 
Ka-tinira  jamma 
Kohooii 
K'ongoomapa 
Kuukuma  puvoo 


Saks. 


H 


i» 


Zaifron  Ar  Malay. Pbrs.    Konyer  Mal^y. 

Kurkum  Hebrew   „  Karkum  Pbus. 

Than-wen  BuRX. 

Saffrou  £iio. 

Karkom  of  Old 

Todtamont  ti 

Crocus  I t 

Crocus  of  Homer  Kohooii  Sntoe. 

aud  llippoeratofl    Or.    K-ongoomapa  Tam. 

Zaffron  HiND.     Kuukuma  uuvoo        Tel. 

Koysur  ,i 

A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land^France,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Cashmere.  The 
saffron  of  commerce  consist  of  the  dried  stig- 
mata of  the  flower.  These  are  picked  our,  dried 
on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  sun.  If 
compressed  into  cakes,  it  is  accordingly  called 
coke  saffron  ;  hay  saffron  is  what  is  usuiilly 
met  withy  aud  it  consists  of  the  Htigiuas, 
each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
brown  red,  the  upper  part  flattened,  widened, 
and  cleft  ;  the  lower,  hair-like  aud  yellowish. 
The  odour  is  fragrant,  taste  bitter,  but  agree- 
able. Saffrou  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Mr. 
Pereira  informs  us  that  one  grain  of  good 
saffron  contains  the  stigmata  and  styles  of 
nine  flowers,  so  that  one  ounce  of  saffron  is 
equal  to  4,820  flowers.  Cake  saffrou  as  now 
met  with  contains  none  of  the  real  article, 
being  prepared  from  the  florets  of  the  safflower 
(see  Carikamut)  made  into  a  pnste  with  gum 
water.  Dr.  Honigberger,  meutions  that  Cro- 
cus sativus  is  monopolized  by  tbe  Cashmerean 
gOYemment  and  that  the  Hakims  of  the  Pun- 
jab use  saffron  iu  melancholy,  typhus  fever, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  retention  of 
nfine. — O^Shaughnmyy  p.  654.  Uonigberger, 
p.  263.  Roylfy  p.  688.  Birdwood.  Waring,  See 
Saffron. 

CROMLECH,  is  a  word  applied  by  the 
British  to  widely  different  structures.  Its 
true  meauiug  is  a  circle  of  uprightstoner, 
like  the  "hurlers*'   and  **  nine  maidens"  in 
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all  of  them  circles  of  upright  stones.  Profes- 
sor 8ven  Nilsson  {On  the  Stone  Age^  p.  159.) 
defines  the  English  cromlech  as  synonymous 
to  the  French  dolmen,  the  Scandinairian  dds 
and  the  dyss  of  Denmark,  consisting  of  one 
large  block  of  stone  supported  by  some  three 
to  five  stones  arranged  in  a  ring  and  intended 
to  contain  one  corpse  only,  several  of  these 
dorsar  being  sometimes  enclosed  in  circles  of 
raised  stones.  Following,  however,  the 
nomenclature  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Lukis,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assign ini;  the  word 
cromlech  to  all  elaborate  megalithic  structures 
of  one  or  more  chambers,  in  which  category 
the  passage   graves   may  be   included. 

The  Dolmen  (Dola  table,  rooea  a  stoneX  is 
as  its  name  impliea,  of  different  structure.  The 
cromlechs  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  islands 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  Grottes 
hux  Fees,  the  fairys  grotto,  as  well  as  the 
Gangrifter,  the  gallery  tombs  of  the  Swedes, 
the  jettestuer  or  chambered  tumuli  of  tha 
Danes  and   tbe  German,  Hnneubetten. 

In  China,  the  chambered  tumuli  associated 
with  luegolithic  avenues  have  attained  their 
greatest  development.    The  great  tomb  (tbe 
Ling  or  resting  place  of  Yung  Lo  of  tbe  Ming 
dynasty)  thirty  miles  from  Pekin,  consists  of 
an  enormous  raouud  or  earth  barrow  covered 
with  trees,  and  snrnmnded  by  a  wall  a  mile  in 
circumference.  In  the  centre   of   tbe   mound 
is  a  st<me  chamber  oontainiu?  the  sarcophagus 
in  which    is  the    corpse.     This    chamber  or 
vault  is  approached  by    an  arched  tunnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  bricked  up.  This  entrance 
is  approached  by  a  paved   causeway   passing 
thrt»ugh  numerous  arches,  galleries,  courts  and 
halls  of  sacrifice,and  through  a  hmg  avenue  of 
oolossal  marble  figures  sixteen  pairs  of  wolves, 
kelins,  lion^,    horses,   camels,  elephants,  aud 
twelvepairs  of  warriorB,prtests  and  civil  offioeis. 

The  tombs  of  the  Hova  race  of  j\f adagascar 
consist  of  stone  vaults,  made  of  immense  slabs 
of  stone,  flat  inside,  forming  a  subterranean 
grotto.  They  also  erect  stone  pillara  simiho'  ■ 
to  the  menhir.  The  supposed  aborigines  of 
Madagascar  were  the  Vasimba,  whose  tombs 
are  small  tumuli  or  cairns,  surmounted  by  aa 
upright  stone  pillar.  The  **  Celt*'  chipping  or 
hewing  stone,  the  thunderbolt^  tbe  eotn  de 
fottdre,  laierre  de  tonerre,  the  Til  bugger 
steen  of  the  Germans,  may  have  bees  tbe  moen 
sourons  of  Brittany,  a  hatchet,  axe,  chisel,  adze 
or  wedge.  They  are  nnmeroua  in  the  Channel 
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CfiOSS. 


CROTALARIA. 


lalands.  Those  found  in  the  Carnatic  are  key  of  Ihe  Nile,  because  often  seen  on  Coptic 
uffibruliteytbose  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  i>f  jade*  and  Egyptinn  mountains.  It  was  very  simi- 
Tiie  Cromlech  or  tri-litbic  altar^  in  the  centre  lar  to  the  Roman  letter  T  with  a  roundlet  or 
of  all  Druidic  monuments,  is  supposed  by  ;  oval  placed  immediately  above  it,  and  signified 
Tod  to  be  a"  tortiu*'  or  triumphal  arch,  sacred  hidden  wisdom  or  the  life  to  come.  It  was 
to  the  sun-god  Belenus. — Li.  Oliver^  H.  A.  F,  used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Pheniciaus,  Mexicans 
Jt,  G.  iS.  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Science^  Aprils '  and  Peruvians  ;  doubtless  it  was  intended  to 
1870.     See  Cairn,  denote    the  solnr  and  terrestrial  spheres,  and 

CROliByOR  CROR.  Ten  millions  ;  a  crore  subsequently  sovereigns  each  adopted  the 
of  rupees  is  «'qual  to  one  million  sterling.  |  circle  associated  with  it  the  cross,  and  this 
The  names  of  the  higher  numbers  are  thus  syniVtul  of  roysUy  is  in  use  with  every  king 
given  in  the  **Z:ibdat-o>'l-Quaniu."  100  crore  of  Europe.  Thu  Chakra  in  the  hands  of 
=  1  Urub.  lOO  Urubs=l  K^hurub.  100  Kb,  Biahmii,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  a  modification  of 
urub=l  Neel.  100  Neel=l  Pudum.  100  it.  In  Egypt  and  China  it  was  used  to  indi- 
Puduni=l  Sunk,  h.  100  Sunk,  h==l  Uld.  1 00  cats  a  land  of  curn  and  plenty,  and  when 
Uld=I  Unk.  1)0  Unk=l   Pudha. — Elliot.    I  divided    into  four  equal  segments,  it  was  the 

CUOKI.  When  Akbar  introduced  his  re-  symbol  of  the  primeval  abode  of  man,  the 
venue  reforms,  he  appointed  a  Collectiir  fi*r  traditional  paradiso  of  Eden.  The  cross,  says 
every  Crore  of  Dams,  (i.  e,,  i?,50. 000  Rs.)  CV»Ionel  Wilford  U*.  A«.  x.,  p.  124)  though 
whom  he  designated  by  the   title  of  Amil  or    not  an  object  of  worship  amongst  the  buddhists 


Auiilgu/^r,  and  to  that  functionary  the  inetruc 
tioiis  are  directed  in  the   A\een-i-Akberee  : 
the  designation  of  Crori  being  of  subsequent 
inrroducti<m. —  Elliot, 

CllO'SS.  Tiie  symbol  of  the  circle  and  the 
cross  under  every  variety  of  circ.imstince,  in 
Egypt,  Africn,  Britain,China,  ScHndinavi:i,and 
America, in  every  ;ige,  by  every  people,  from  the 
dawn  of  secuhir  history  to  the  present  hour, 
has  been  held  by  all  in  the  same  superstitious 
veneration,  been  honoured  with  the  Same  dis- 
tinguishing rites,  and  hns  always  expressed 
Ihe  Hame  doctrine  or  mystery.  Divine  poten- 
tiality was  sometimes  indicated  by  two  or 
more  sceptres  arranged  at  right  angles  or 
quadrioalJy,  with  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  or 
a  simple  circle,  or  six  or  eight  round  stars, 
:it  the  point  of  intersection,  with  other  orbs 
or  r>riiaments.  Oairis  by  the  croa.9  gave  eternal 
life  to  the  spirits  of  the  just.  With  the  cross, 
riior  smote  the  head  of  tbe  great  serpent, 
:he  Miiysoa  motherfl  laid  their  children  be 
iieath  a  cnjss,  trustirjg  by  that  sign  to  secure 
hem  from  evil  spirits.  The  Cross-cake, siiys  5ir 
Jurdner  Wilkinson,  was  the  hitTogJyph  for 
civilised  Innd,'  obvionnly  a  land  superior  to 
heir  own,  as  it  was  indeed  to  all  other  mun- 
l.me  territories  \  for  it  was  that  dii*timr, 
raditioiial  country  of  sempiternal  contentment 
ind  repose,  of  exquisite  delight  and  serenity, 
vLere  nature  nnassinted  by  man  produces  all 
bat  is  necessary  for  liis  sustentation  ; 
lid  wlioae  midst  was  crowned  with  a  sacred 
lid  glorious  eminence — the  umbilicus  orbis 
I'nariim — towards  which  tlio  heathen  in  all 
artM  r»f  the  world  and  in  all  ajsos  turned  a 
iatfiil  gnze  in  every  act  of  devotion,  and 
r>pcd  to  be  admitted,  or  rather  to  be  restor- 
1,  at  the  close  of  this  transitory  scene. 
lie  Crux  ansata  is  the  earliest  known 
•nil  of  the  cross.    It  is  commonly  colled  the 
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is  a  favourite  emblem  and  device  amongst 
them.  It  is  exactly  the  cross  of  the  Manicheet, 
wirh  leaves  and  flowers  springing  from  it 
(and  fruit  also  it  is  said):  It  is  called  **  tbe 
divine  tree,"  "the  tree  of  the  gods,"  '♦  tbe  tree 
of  life  anil  knowledge/'  snd  productive  of 
whatever  is  good  and  drsirable,  and  is  placed 
in  the  terrestrial  paradise." 

The  pre-christian  cross  in  not  unfreqnently 
associated,  with  a  tree  or  trees.  Tbe  Hign  of 
the  cross  began  to  be  used  by  cbriMtiana  in 
the  fourth  century,  nnd  is  described  by  Loc- 
tantus  as  Hn  impregnable  fortress  to  defend 
those  impressed  v^ith  it,  for  such  the  devii 
cannot  approach — % 

CROSS  ISLAND,  a  small  islsnd  three- 
quartern  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  Bombay 
harbour. —  Horsburgh, 

CROSSOPUS.     See  Sorcx. 
CROSSQRHINUS.    SeeSqualidso.  Fishes. 
CROSSANDRA  AXH.LAiUS.    Acautha- 
ceaj.  Axil  flowrred  Crossandm. 

CR0S6-JULLS  inhabit  pine  forests,  and 
are  birds  of  r<^inarkably  vagrant  habits,  the 
Parrot  CrosMbill,  {Loxifip  ityopiitticui)  seems 
to  be  merely  a  larger  and  more  robust 
variety  of  the  common  ciossbill,  Z.  curviroftra. 
CROTALARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Fabacess,  sec  B.  LutfSB,  of  which  40 
species  are  known  in  India  : 
aUta  juncea 

antbylloides         hiburnifolia 

luDulata 
moo  tana 
Notonii 
obteota 
paniculata 
parviflora 
prostata 
pulcberrima 
pulchella 
purpurea 
quioqiit^folfa 
ramositRiina 
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argentea 

ai  tMrencens 

brae  tea  ta 

brownei 

l)ur)iU 

barbata 

bifaria 

evolvuloidei 

formosa 

fulva 

hirta 

inoaaa 


retosa 

rubtginosa 

semperflortna 

sagittalis 

s«ricea 

itriaia 

Bfteciot  a 

tetrngona 

tonui  folia 

trifoliatimm 
vcrrncona 
WalHcbiana 
Wigfatiana 
I  unciaella 


CROTALARIA  JUNCEA. 

The  fibres  of  the  barks  of  C.  burhia,  C. 
juncea  and  C.  retusa  are  Urgejy  used  as  cor- 
dage material.  C  juncea  yields  the  Sunn  of 
commerce  :  the  0.  tenuifolia  furnishes  the 
Jubbulpore  Kemp,  and  C.  retusa  iu  Madras, 
and  C.  burrhia  in  Sind,  are  employed  fi>r 
cordage  and  canvas,  and  in  fabricating  coarse 
guuny  cloth.  —  Voigl.     W.  Ic. 

CUOTALAlilA  ANGULOSA.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Crotalaria  verrucosa,  Linn, 

CROTALAraA  BENGALENSIS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn, 

CROTALARIA  BURHlA.  Ham.  Buck. 


Sit,  liAMi,  meiui,  pola  Buta,  Khep         Sutler. 

Ta.  Ind.     Khip,  bbat*,  bui,  Bkas. 
Khippi  of  SuTLKJ,  KAyr.       Latbia,  Kharsao,  Hitm. 

A  naked-looking,  bushy  plant,  common  in 
all  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  Punjith  from 
Delhi  to  Trans- Indus,  up  to  Peshawar.  It  is 
browsed  by  cattle.  It  has  n  very  tough  bark, 
and  with  exactly  the  smell  of  broom  when 
braised,  which  probably  gets  it  the  name 
*^  bui/'  fragrant.  Kopt^s  are  in  many  parta  made 
from  it  by  the  dry  procesn  (and  apparently 
sometimes  after  two  <*r  three  days  steeping) 
but  notably  not  so,  in  places  near  Delhi,  where 
the ''khip"  used  for  this  is  from  Orthanthera  a 
very  different  plant. — Dr.  J.  L,  SUwarL 

CKOTALARIA  CiEKULlA.  Jaoq.  syn. 
of  Crotalaria  verrucosa,  Linn, 

CROTALARIA  ELIi:GANS.  Its  seeds  are 
contained  in  inflated  pods,  which  rattle  when 
shaken.  The  plants  grow  readily  in  any  tolera- 
bly good  soil,  and  abound  in  India  — RidddL 

CROTALARIA  FENKSTRATA.  Sims. 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Littn^ 

CROTALARIA  JUNCEA.    Linn. 


C.  B«DgaleDsi8  ham. 

C.  tenuifolia  Roxh,  iii  263 
C.  fene^trata  ^tntf. 


C.  porreota 
t).  aerioea 


Wiild, 


CROTALABIA  VERRUCOSA. 

feet  high.     When  it  begins  to  flower,  ft  is  cnt 
near   the    root,   tied  in  large   bandin,  aod 
immersed  in  water,  patting  some  weight  on  it, 
generally  mud,  to    prevent     it  fron    being 
carried    away.      After    remaining  immeraed 
from  four  to  eight  days,  it  is  witbdniwn  from 
the  water,  taken   by  haudfuls,  beaten  or  & 
piece  of  wood  or  stone,  and  washed  till  qaite 
clean,  und  the  cuticle  with  the  leaves  complete- 
ly  removed  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
plant.     Each  handful  is  then  pilsd  mosket 
fashion,  and  left   t«»  dry.      When  perfectly 
dry,  the  woody  portion,  which  has  been  more 
.  (»r  less  broken,  is  separated  from  the  fibre  bj 
further  beating  and  shaking.     From  3  to  6 
maunds   of  fibre   are    extracted  from  each 
beegah  of  plant.  The  raw  material  on  the  field, 
as  plant,  costs  from    two  to  four  rupees  per 
beegah    acoordinw;   t<»  quality  ;  and  the  pre- 
pared fibre     costs  from  fonr    to  ten  rupees 
per  mauiid,  according  to  strength,  length,  and 
clennliness  of  fibre.  The  exports  from  Madras 
iu  the  year  1850-51  were 

Sunn  Hetnp cwt.    2,925 

Twiuc  frumdo cwt.    1,872 

Gunny  bigi 58,950 

Bri.  Voiffl.  Mason,  M.  E.  J.  R.  Cat,  Erk 
1862. 

CROTALARIA  LABURNlFOLU,Li>y. 
Hheede,  Roxb,  W  and  A. 
C.  penduU  BtL  |  C.  peduncnlun      Dtst, 


&Iiina  Bk^o. 

Chiri  gili  gich-cba    Tml. 


P«ddagiligidi-cha   Tio, 
Maone 


Bbuar. 
Bkno. 

»• 

Hind. 

Bombay. 


Kudrum  of 

OUore-sun 

M»4f8ta  pat 

Sunn 

Taagof 

Ambbaree 

Dekhani  Bro^n  Hemp  ,, 

Hemp,  Brown  Hemp  „ 

Pan  BuBM. 

Paik  hsan  ,, 

Chum  pat  o!      Ccttack. 

Cbumese  of  ,, 

Pnlai  namaji  of  Coimbt. 

Hemp     £ng.  of  India. 

Sals«tte  hemp 

Sunn 
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Madras  hempENo.  ofInd 
Pallungoo  of       Madras 
Wilaiii  Sunn  of  Muttra 
Ambayapata  of  Puk- 
i^BYA  &  Crandama. 
Sanni  of  Sahaiiunpokb. 
Sana 
Kenoa. 
Wakkoo 
Vukkoo  uar 
Janapam  uar 
Sfeanapam 
Canamboo 
8annub 
Sbanal 
Sannamu 


Sansc. 
SiNon. 
Tam. 
)* 

>i 
Tbl. 


Grows  from   Ceylon  to    Bengal,  has  Urge 
bright  yellow  flowers. —  Vi^igt,  KUioi, 

CROTALARIA  LINIFOLIA.Likn. 
0.  aeepitosa,  Roxb, 
Nella  giri  gili  gach-cha,     TsL. 

A  native  of  most  parts  of  India. — Fotj^. 

CKOTALARIA  OCCULTA,  the  Pea  fio- 
let,  grows  very  common  by  the  road-side  be- 
tween Churra  and  the  Eastern  Rhassia  bills. 
and  smells  deliciously  of  violets  :  the  Eugiisb 
name  suggests  the  appearance  of  the  flower, 
for  which  and  for  its  fragrance  it  is  well  worth 
cultivation. — Hooker^  Him.  Jour,  7oL  IU 
page  309. 

CROTALARIA  PORRECTA.  Wail 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  juncea,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA    RETUSA.    LiNK.;/?axi. 
Lupiaua  Cochin-Chineusis,  Low. 


Tandal  ekoU  Maicix 
PotU  gili  gichchi 


The  Crotalaria  juncea  is  cultivated  for  its 
fibre  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  bears 
several  names  in  the  districts.  Its  fibres  make 
a  good  sti'ong  hemp  for  cordage,  canvas, 
and  sackcloth,  twine  and  paper.  It  is  sown 
very  thickly  at  the   beginning  of  the  rains^ 

so    that  it  may  grow   tall    and   thin  and   ^  ,.^u„»„.,j^„^^j     «ia  «  i* 
in    favourable    soil  it  grows    to  8    or    10 '  Vuurkliiiro-W^^^ 

400  ^  400 


Bil-junjuu  Bbng. 

Wedge  leaved  crota> 
Una  Ekg.  "     "  TtL 

This  plant  grows  in  the  peuinsnla  of  ladn 
in  Bengal,  Burmah    and  the   Molnccas,  hns 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  the  fibres  tirs  em- 
ployed for  canvas  and  cordage. — Yoi$tRoib. 
CROTALARIA  VERRUCOSA.  Lra. 

C.  csrolia    _J»cq.  \  C.  angulota        ^^*' 


BuD-BUD,     Bbnq.  &  Hind. 
Pi'tandali-kotti      Malval. 


Alagali-ghitsa 

Ohilgbinnta 
AlIa-giU'gieh*cJu 


Tii. 


i« 


It 


CBOTALlBiB. 


CBOTOK  LACCIFSBUM. 


Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  It  has 
bright  blna  and  greenish  white  flowers,  llie 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  used  in  medicine* — Voigt, 

CROTALARIA  SERICEA.  Willd.  syn. 
9f  Crotalaria juncea,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  TENUIFOLIA,  Eoxb. 
Jubbnlpore  H«mp,  is  a  native  of  Coromao- 
iel  :  perennial,  ramouSi  straight,  furrowed, 
boary.  Leaves  linear,  sericeous  underneath. 
Stipules  minute,  subulate.  Racemes  tenninal. 
Legumes  sessile,  clavate,  maay-seeded.  In 
the  Botauio  Garden,  Calcutta,  it  is  perennial, 
i;rowing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  with 
Dumeroua  slender,  ftirrowed,  straight  bran- 
ches, which  are  again  more  ramous  at  the 
top.  During  the  cool  season,  each  twig  ends 
in  a  long  raceme  of  large,  yellow  flowers,  and 
seed  ripens  in  two  months.  It  grows  to  6  or  9 
Feet  high,  and  yields  the  fibre  known  in  Eng- 
land and  Calcutta  as  Jubbulpore  hemp,  which 
is  considered  equal  to 'Russian,  and  bears  a 
heavier  weight  Dr.  lloyle  reports  as  under 


Govern- 

Break- 

Kind and  qmality  of  rope. 

Siae. 

ment 

ing 

Inchefl 

Proof. 

weight 

Cwt. 

Cwt  qr 

Oiled  Jabbulpore  Hemis 

Artillery  Traces, 

3 

36 

43    2 

Untarred   do,     loperior 

. 

four  Strand,  plain  laid, 

3i 

42 

S3    0 

Untarred  Dhuuchee(.£a- 

chynomene  canuabina, 

i?ox),Sesbania  aculeata, 

9i 

49 

76    0 

Pine«applo  fibre,    

3i 

42 

$7    0 

A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this  plant  is 
mpposed  tu  be  the  result  of  the  climate  and 
»oli  in  which  it  is  grown.  About  the  year  lH4t6, 
5irWilliaBL8yhaving  occasion  to  send  to  Calcutta 
lamples  of  wax,  Jl  see<U,  and  other  materiab* 
illed  up  the  box  witli  indigenous  hemp  to 
prevent  breakage  of  the  bottles.  On  arrival 
it  Calcutta,  the  cleanness  and  brightness  of 
;he  fibre  struck  the  consignee,  and  he  had  it 
examined  by  one  of  the  pntprietors  of  the 
patent  rope-works,  who  pr(«U(.»unced  it  equal  to 
;be  best  Rossiau  liemp,  and  at  once  sent  an 
>rderfor  400  maunds  ofit.  The  trade,  since 
;hen,  gradually  increased,  and  Mr.  Williams 
ifterwards  sent  about  60o0  maunds, (about  200 
;on8)  of  this  fibre  to  Calcutta.  The  plant  is 
'egularly  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  is  li- 
nited.  About  10  per  oeut  of  the  fibre  is  lost 
n  the  process  of  heckling,  and  the  cost  varies 
according  to  the  several  places  in  the  district 
Ad  seasons  of  the  year.  The  price  of  the 
nrepared  fibre  is  from  3  Rs.  8  As.  to  4  Rs. 
ler  maund. — R&yl^t  Fih.Ph  £m6«  Fl.  Ind, 
7aL  Cat.  Bx.  1862. 

CROTALIDiE,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
irder  Ophidia,  and  sub-order  Serpentes 
riperini,  as  under  :^ 
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Pah.  CrotalidflB. 

TrimereauruB  carinatua,  Gray,    Bengal,  Kicobar, 
Andamana;  ayn.    T.  porphyraoeui,  bicolar, 
purpureuBipareomaculatus,  pnniceua.  Canlor^ 
T.    graminensia.    Shaw,  Sylhet,  Burmah,  Ma- 
lacca. 

trigonocephalaa,    JTerr.    Ceyjoo. 
erythruma.     Cantor, 
AnderaonL     Thtob^ 

monticola.  Qunth,    (Pariaa)  Darjelinf . 
atrigolna.    Otay.  (Pariat)  Neilgberriea. 
wagleri.      8chl,    ayn.  T.  maculatua,  fonoo- 
aua,  Bumatranua,  subaunulatua,   tropidola- 
mua,  achl^ll,  BUeker, 
obaourua.     TAeob. 

AnamaUenaia.    Ounth,    Anamallaya. 
macroaqoamatiia.    Cantor*    Aaaam. 
Peltopelor  maorolepia.     Btddome.    Anamallaya* 
Calloaelaama  rhodoetoma.    JUin.    Siam. 
Halya  Htmalayaous*     Ounth.    GurhwaL 

„     Eliiotti.    Jtrdw*  Neilgberriea. 
Hypnale  nepa.    Xenr,    Ceylon, 

CROTON,  ageuusof  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceie,  of  which  the  following 
species  occur  in  India  : — 
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>l 
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tt 


aromatieam 

bicolor 

drupaoea 

iliciodora 

joufra 


polyandrum 

tigUum 

mropbjUa 


nmoellatum 


lavigata 

lacciferum 

miorodeoia 

muricatum 

obloogifolia 

The  seeds  and  oil  of  0.  polyandrum  and  C. 
tiglium  are  purgative.  A  species  of  croton, 
IV  hose  roots  are  used  by  the  Burmese  for  a  ca- 
thartic, abounds  in  some  parts  of  Burmah,  es- 
pecially OD  the  Monlmeia  hills,and  the  Burmese 
describe  another  species  of  croton,  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  and  oc- 
casionaliy  found  in  Tenasserim,  which  is  a 
shrub  three  or  foor  feet  high,  with  similar 
properties. — Maton^ 

CROTON.  Fb.    Croton  Seed. 

CROTON  AROMATICUM.    LmN. 
'*  WeUkappiteya"  SnreH. 
.   Abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon, — 
Ihw.  Bn.  Fl  Zeyl.  p.  275: 

CROTON  CASCARILLA. 

Cortex  eleutberiL  |  CaaeariUa  bark. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bahama,  Saint  Domin- 
go, Brazil,andis  imported  from  8.  America,  es- 
pecially from  Paraguay.  Aromatic  Peruvian 
bark  is  met  with  in  short  solid  fragments. 
Cascarilla  bark  is  used  with  decided  benefit 
in  inteimittents,  and  in  all  fevers  during  the 
collapse  or  typhoid  state. — dom  10  grs.  to  1 
dr.  It  is  btirned  as  a  perfume. — 0*Shaugh,  p. 
652-3.  Fatdkner. 

CROTON  HYPOLEUCUM.  Dai*. 

C.  reticulatum,  Hiyiu. 
Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  to  9000  feet— TAur.  En, 
PL  Zefl.  p,  276. 

CROTON  LACCIFERUM.  Lwh.  IV.  U 

Aleoritea  laccifenia,  WiMt. 
Cnituu  f oliia  ovatii,  eto. 

Fl  ZiyL 

Gaaa-kappiteja   SiwcB, 
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lUciooides 
arbor 


aromatiea 
Bum. 


CEOTON  POLYANDRUM. 


CROTON  TIGLIUM. 


Crotonis  oleum        Lat. 
Bori  Malay. 

Dund  PeRs. 

Nirvalam  yennai     Tam. 
Naypalam  vittihi 

nuna  Tel. 


A  native  of  the  East  Indies, very  common  in 
Ceylon  np  to  an  elevntion  of  3000  feet, 
trunk  arborescent,  with  rude  and  angular 
branches,  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  finest  of  all 
the  snrts  of  lao,  of  a  bright  red,  and,  also,  to 
furnish  a  bvilliant  varnish  in  Ceylon.  That 
obtained  from  the  old  trees  of  this  species  is 
employed  by  the  Singhalese  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes. — Thw,  En,  PL  Zeyl.  p.  275. 
J&'w//.  Cvc.  ?).  212.  O'Shauf/hnessy,  p.  o.>3. 

Clio  TON  MOONII.  Thw.  Asmall  tree  of 
Caltura,  in  Ceylon.— r/iw.i;/?.  I'l  ZeyL  p.  276. 

CROTON  NIGRO-VIRIDE.  Thw.  A 
small  tree  of  Rambodde,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5O0O  feet. 
—Thw,  En.  pl.  Zsyl.  p.  276. 

CROTON  OBLONGIFOLIUM.  Roxb. 

C.  Ifevigatum,   Wall. 
Bbutara  ICnsam       SiNS.  |  Bhutila  bhairi         Tel. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  TbeTelugu  name  means 
demon-driver  or  devil  goad,  sticks  made  of  it 
being  carried  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.— To/f?/.  ICllioU  Thw,  A'/i.  PL  Zeyl  276. 

CROTON  OIL. 

Dund  also  Batu  An. 

Kannakoh  Burm. 

Oroton  Oil  Eno. 

Napala  Oil  «, 

.Tiniialgote-ka-tel      Hind. 
Tiglii  oleum  Lat. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds  of 
C.  tiglium,  placing  the  powder  in  bajis,  and 
pressing  between  plates  of  iron  ;  the  oil  thus 
expressed  is  allowed  to  stand  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then  filtered.  It  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper  powerfully.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  cathartic.  It  has  a  heavy  oily  smell, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  procura- 
ble in  most  Indian  bazars,  often  adulterated 
with  castor  oil  and  other  fixed  oils.  In  Bnr- 
mah,  theseedsare  administered  by  native  docj- 
tors,  and  when  the  operation  is  excessive,  they 
give  the  potient  the  juice  of  the  sour  lime, 
wliich  is  snid  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
croton  seeds. — M,  E.  .7.  R.  Faulkner,  Mason, 

CROTON  PAVANA.  Ava  Croton.  Lind- 
ley  says  that  there  is  an  indigenous  species  at 
Ava,  which  is  decandrous,  while  C.  tiglium 
has  fifteen  stamens. — Mason,  See  Croton 
tiglium. 

CROTON  PLTCATUM.  Vahl.  syn.  of 
Crozophora  plicata.  Ad.  Juss. 

CROTON  POLYANDRUM.RoxB. 

Croton  Roxburghii  Wall.  \  Croton   polyandra  R^xb. 
Dnnti  Beno. 

Th:i-(lep-wa  Burm. 

JJaknn  HiND- 

Grows  in  the  Circars, Bengal,  and  Ilindnatan 
near  hills  and  streams  in  moist  places.  Peren- 
nial, seeds  exactly  like  those  of  tho  castor 
oil  plant,  but  much  smaller.     Esteemed    by 
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the  natives  of  India  to  be  a  good  pargat'T*. 
one  seed  bruised  with  water  being  given  t-r 
each  evacuation  desired.  The  Burmese  cd:.- 
vate  this  si)ecies  of  croton,  which  grows  lit-)  i 
thick  bush.  It  is  very  coinroon  alsii  (vx  *j^ 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  it  is  called  Jamil- 
ghota. — liat/le.  0*JSh,  pngt  ooo.  Raib,  ij, 
ydgL  156.  Afasofk, 

CROTON  KOXBDRGHIL  Wall,  sjt, 
of  Croton  pnlyandrnm,  Haxh. 

CROTON  SANGUISFLQINA.  TlieHoM 
Wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  isi  5aid  tobecfiittii 
valne  exce[)t  for  firewood  ,  on  an  incision  be- 
ing made  in  the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  which  a 
used  for  marking  the  con vict'ti  slopes,  staiani; 
furniture,  ikc,  and  it  is  a  g<>i*d  tonic  iM 
astringent,  strongly  resembling  Dragoa'sbl''  >1 
( Damn luk wain). — O' Shan^^hneny  pajt  o>i 
KeppeVs  Ind,  Arch.  Vol.  11^  282. 

CROTON     SEBIb'ERUM. 

Sapium  .sebiferam,  i2ox6.  j  Stillingia  MbifervlTKt, 
Fippalyang,  Hind. 
The  plant  is  common  in  gardens  rani 
Calcutta.  In  the  Dekhan  this  tree  iso^lj 
to  be  met  with  in  a  few  gardens.  It  * 
ornamental  and  bears  flowers  and  fmit  fr 
a  great  part  of  the  year  together.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  pear  shape,  yellow  and  red,  vkc'x 
when  ripe  opens  and  displays  two  or  t\m 
black  seeds  enveloped  partially  with  a  r'lry- 
looking  substance.  It  is  this  from  which  tH. 
Chinese  extract  the  tallow  and  maJrt  k:» 
candles. — RiddelL  O^Shaughnetsy  Bat^^' 
Dispensatory  p.  555. 

CRO  TON  .SEED. 

Batu  ;  Dund             A  a.  |  Diioti  Pr». 

Jayapala                   Can.     XepaLa  '^jJv 
Croton                         Pa.     Nepalam                S^.• 

Jnmalgota                 Guz.     Nervall-nra  Cottai  '»' 
Cheraken                    Jav.  |  Naypalam  Vitta'n    T.:. 

Bori  Malbal.  I 

The  seeds  of  C.  tiglinm  are  about  the  *  i' 
of  a  small  marble,  of  a  convex  shape  <'>n  ut 
side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  #.p 
veloped  in  a  thin  shell.  Croton  see*!*  ir 
always  procurable  in  the  India  msrkfti— 
FaiUkner^ 

CROTON  TIGLIUM. 

Croton  Jaiut-dgota  Buck.  |  Tiglinm  idoteUac"* 

M.  ■ 

Miu 


Hakni 

Konda  amadam 


Hl.VD. 

Tkl. 


Batu  also  Dund 

Jypal 

Ktichuk 

Kaanakoh 

Jaya]>a1a 

Pnrtring  Croton 

JamalgoKi 

Grana  Tiili 

Tiglia 

Lignum  M<»lucccn8e 


Brno. 


BOTI 

Xirvala 
Ka't^Uranakif 
Dund 
•T»yaf*ala 
I\ep;iU 
Hind.  ,  DnnU 
Lat.     Xepi^hint 
Nervalain 
Ntfpilain 


•  » 

BUKM. 

Can. 

Eno. 


4    I 


This  small    tree   g^ows  to  15   rr  '>  '  *' 

high  in  most  parts  of  rndi.n,  the  P^t-- :. 

the  Concans,    Assam,    and  in  th-   JI^-*"'* 

Every  part  of  the  plant  is  purcatirc, 
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frnit  or  ceeds  are  dftngerously  so,  and  in  the 
medicinal  practice  of  Europe,  they  are  never 
given, the  oil  expressed  from  them  being  alone 
used.  In  Indin,  however,  the  native  practi- 
tioners xeparate  the* embryo,  and  give  it  inter- 
iinlly.  The  seeds  yield  ;\  powerfully  cathartic 
oil.  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  the^eeds,  placing 
the  powder  in  bags,  and  pressing  it  between 
plates  of  iron.  The  oil  is  then  ail'»wed  to  stand 
fifteen  days,  and  afterwards  filtered.  The 
residue  of  the  expression  is  satnmted  with 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  heated  on  a  sand 
bath  from  1 20'' to  l40*Fahr,  and  the  mixture 
pressed  again  ;  the  alcohol  u  distilled  off, 
the  oil  allowed  to  pettle,  and  filtered  after  a 
fortnight.  One  seer  (2  lb.)  of  need  furnishes 
11  fluid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, five  by  the  second.  The  oil  is  well 
known  for  its  meilicinal  properties. — Ainslie 
MatJied,  Royle  Mater,  Med.  p.  553.  Hoxh.  iii. 
(582,  Voigl  18G.  G'Shmighnes^if,  Lindlfy 
Fi,  Med,  p,  181.  Jitr,  Hep-  Kx,  18G2.  Unff. 
Cycp.  CaL  Cm.  Ex.  18G2. 

CROTON  TINOTORIUM.  Bunw.  syn. 
of  Crozophora  plicata.     Ad.  Jiiss, 

CROTON  VAIUEGATUM.  An  orna- 
mental shrub  commonly  called  the  laurel  ;the 
leaves  are  variegated  and  it  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  pots.  There  is  a  willow  leaf  variety 
equally  ornnraeutal  and  handsome  ;  the  plants 
tlirive  best  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  jind  ore 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  willow 
leaf  variety  thrives  best  in  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  noon  day  sun. — Jeffrey.  Graham^ 
Thomson's  Records  of  General  iycience.  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  1 1 4. 

CUOW.  Several  species  of  crows  inhabit 
the  south  nnd  east  of  Asia,  and  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  genus  Corvus.  Conos- 
toma  semodius,  Rasorial  Crows,  of  the  Sub 


arity,  impudence,  nnd  matchless  audacity.  Mr. 
Sirr  mentions  a  crow    seizing    bread  from  a 
toast  rack,  and  another  taking  food  from  a  dog 
while  eating.  Sir  James  C.  Tennent  mentiouK 
that,  on  one  occasion,   a   nurse    seated    in  a 
garden    adjoining  a    regimental    mess-room, 
was    terrified    by  seeing  a  bloody  chisp-knife 
drop    from    the  air   at    her    feet ;    bnt  X\w 
mystery   was  explained  on    learning  that    ,\ 
crow,    which     had     been   watching    a  cook 
cho[>ping  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment 
when   his  head   was   turned    to  carrv  off  tho 
knife.     He  adds  that  one  of  these  ingenious 
marauders,    afrer     vainly    attitudinizing     in 
front    of    a    chained    watch-dog,    that    was 
lazily    gnawing    a    bone,    and    after    fruit- 
lessly   endeavouring    to  divert   his  attention 
by  dancing    before    him,    with     head    awry 
and  eye  a^kance,  at  length  ftew  away  for  ;i 
moment,  and  returned  bringing  a  companion, 
which  perched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards 
in  the  re>ir.     The  cro.i's  grimaces  were  now 
actively  renewed,  but  with  no  better  success, 
till  its  confederate,  poising  itself  on  its  wings, 
d»'sc«nde«l  with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking 
the  dog  upon  the  spino  with  all  the  force  of 
its  stronu  beak.     The  ruse  was  successful  : 
the  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain,  imr 
not    quickly    enough   to  seize   his   assailant, 
whilst  the   bone  he  had  been  gnawing  was 
.snatched  away  by  the  fir^t  crow  the  instant 
his  head  was  turned.     Two  well-anthenticat- 
ed  instances  of  the  recurrence  of  this  device 
came    within  hit    knowledge    at    Colombo, 
and  attest  the  sagacity   and  powers  of  com- 
munication and    combination   possessed    by 
these    astute    and   courageous     birds.     The 
Corvus  culminatus,  or  large  black  crow  of  In- 
dia, may  be  constantly  observed  wherever  there 
are  buffaloes,  perched  on  their  backs,  and  en- 


fsimily   Glaucopinrc,     inhabit    the    northern  /  gaged,  in  company  with    the    small  Minah, 


region  of  Nepal  and  in  Celebes  ;  and  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  hlack  and  white  crows  occur, 
also  occasii>n;»l  albinos.  The  crow  is  reckon- 
ed a  bird  of  ill-omen  in  India,  still  Malnbar 
females  are  sometimes  named  Kaka,  the  name 
ill  that  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  for  the 
:ro\v.  The  females  of  Malabar  are,  more  than 
others,  called  after  animals.  Mani,  the  croco- 
iile,  is  a  name  among  them.  In  christian 
oiintries,  Barbara,Ur8uln,  barbarian  and  little 
►ear,  are  not  unusual.  Vultures  and  crows  are 
permanently  resident  in  India  ;  and  the  crows 
iiciibate  chiifly  in  March  and  Aprd,  their 
ests  being  not  nnfrequently  exposed  to  the 
II ry  of  the  nor- westers,  and  destroyed  by  them 
1  together.  In  winter,  many  birds,  crows,  star- 
nir«»  finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes, 
it^eon.H,  rock  pigeon.s,  cranes, ducks,  flamingoes 
ml  pelicans,  assemble  in  large  flocks.  The 
)tnmon  crow  of  India  is  of  unwonted  famili- 
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(Acrid«»theres  trisrijt),  in  freeing  tbem  from 
ticks. — Tennent's  SktUhex  of  the  NatmnL 
History  of  CeyloJi,  p.  233.  "  Sirr's  (yylnn. 
See  Corvidae,  Birds. 

CROWFOOT,  INDIAN.  E.xo.  Byn.  ot 
Rnnuncnlus  sceleratus,  Linn.  8co  Itanun- 
culacero. 

CROWN  lURK.     vSee  Cinchona. 
CnOW'S  BEAK.    Glitoria  tcrnatea. 
CKOZOPIIOUA  PLFCATA,  Juss;  /Joj'.. 

Crot«.n  plicatum  VaM,  j  (;.tiiictoriiiiD,fl«rm.Moi  A. 
Khocxli-okra  BKNti.     Liiig.a  marani  Tam. 


Imliftn 
Subali 


turneul 


Kno. 

HlHD. 


Tkl. 


c 


Linga  ninnn 

Lini;a  chettn  ., 

Common  in  all  the  i«oulh  of  Indi.i,  in  rice- 
flelds,  flowerin^c  in  the  cold  weather.  Its 
vaine  in  leprosy  is  asserted.  The  juice  of  its 
green  leaves  dye  blue. — Voirft,  15G. 

CUUCIANIilLLA  STYL03A.      A  pretty 
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CBUSTACBA. 


CRXTSTACBA. 


little  pink  ooloured  floweti  native  of  mountunB 
in  FeniBL^^Riddeli, 

CRUCIBLES.  Muaa.  Tkl.  In  India,  these 
are  made  by  braas-amiths,  dec.  for  their  own 
iise,  of  pipe  clay  or  other  suitable  clay,  beaten 
up  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  anvil  with 
burnt  paddy  husk  ;  being  formed,  they  are 
left  to  dry  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  Mr. 
Rohde  had  seen  a  crucible  formed  for  melting 
silver,  simply  by  spreading  wet  clay  on  a  bit 
of  rag  ;  which  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
fire,  which  again  was  urged  by  the  brea^ 
through  a  bamboo  tnbe. — JRohde  JISS, 

CRUCIFEiLE.  See  Cheiranthua  cheirii, 
Erysimum  perowskianum,  Heliophila,  Schiso- 
peUdon  Walkeri. 

CRUDE  CAMPHOR.  Eko.  Camphor. 

CRUSADE,  At  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sade, the  mahomedan  power  was  shared  be- 
tween those  of  Arab  and  those  of  Mongol 
origin.  The  Arab  movement  had  been  stayed 
by  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Loire,  and  they  had  settled 
down  in  the  countries  which  they  had  con- 
quered, advancing  in  civilization  and  cultiva- 
ting sdenoe.  But  later,  the  fresh  converts  to 
mahomedanism,  the  Seljukiau  Turks  and 
TartaiB,  issued  from  Central  Asia,  carrying 
ruin  in  their  path.  Asia  Minor  was  lost  to  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Constsntinople  itself  im- 
perilled, when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  chris- 
tian Europe  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was,  subsequently,  in  1187, 
lost  again  by  the  conquest  of  8alah-ud-din, 
and  at  the  time  that  St.  Louis  of  France 
took  the  cross,  Ghengia  Khan  with  his 
followers  had  so  ruined  the  whole  tract  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  that  the  succeeding 
centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  restore  it.  The 
right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  was  bring- 
ing ruin  on  the  Slav  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  while  its  left  wing  was  menadog  Bagh- 
dad and  Syria.  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in- 
vaded in  1258,  and  they  had  catered  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Frederic  II,  in  1229,  after  Salah- 
ud-din's  death,  recovered  the  Holy  City,  but  it 
was  again  finally  lost  to  the  £[harismian 
Turks,  who  destroyed  every  christian  whom 
they  found.  Not  long  after,  the  christians 
were  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Gaza, 
which  was  fought  in  company  with  Malik- 
Mansnr,  the  ri^er  of  Damaecusi  against  the 
king  of  £!gypt.  St  Louis  made  two  crusades,  in 
the  first  of  which  ha  was  completely  defeated. 
The  Eyubi  are  descendants  of  Salah-ud-din, 
the  Saladin  of  the  Crusaders.  The  family 
are  known  as  the  Hassan  Keif,  and  occupy 
the  district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich*s  time, 
the  bey  was  powerful  and  independent.  See 
Acre,  Kafra. 

CRUSTACEA,   are  the  Crustaces  of  the 
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French,  and  the  Krustentheire  of  the  Germans. 
The  common  crab,  the  lobster,  and  crayfish, 
the  common  shrimp  and  the  water-flea,  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  different  sections  of  this 
family. 

Cancer,  is  a  genus  of  ShcMl-Tailed  Crusta- 
cea, the  type  of  the  family  Canceridss  of  lin- 
nsBus,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  apeciea  U 
the  genus  Cancer ;  and  the  term  Crab,  which  is 
a  .translation  of  it,  ia  in  common  parlance 
applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Brachyorous 
Crustaceans.  I)r.  Leach  restricted  the  genus 
Cancer  to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagurua,  Linn, 
the  large  eatable  Crab  of  British  coasts, 
which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus,  the 
only  species  known.  For  the  Blood-apotted 
Crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas  (Cancer  macnlatm. 
Linn.  &c),  and  the  CoraUine  Crab  (Ccuuer 
ecfrcUlinus.  Fabr.),  Dr.  Leach  instituted  the 
genua  Carpilius,  characterised  by  the  existence 
of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  carapace 
and  by  the  tridentated  front ;  and,  for  the 
*<  eleven  toothed  crab"  {Cancer  undeeimdenta' 
tut  Fabr.)  Egeria  is  a  genus  of  Brachyarous  de- 
capod Crustaceans  established  by  Dr.  Leach. 
E.  Indica,  in  siie,  general  form  of  the  body  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bears  a  great  resemblance  tu 
Inachus  scorpio  ;  but  besides  generic  differ- 
ences, the  arms  are  rather  short  and  slender.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  The  hermit  crabs  are 
very  common,  and  the  nimble  little  Calling 
Crabs,  Gelasimus  tetragonon !  Bdw. ;  G.  annu- 
lipes,  £dw.  ;  G.  Dussumieri  t  JSdw,^  scamper 
over  the  mobt  sands,  carrying  aloft  their  enor- 
mous hand,  sometimes  larger  than  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

The  place  of  the  crabs  amongst  th«  crusts* 
cessia  well  defined  and  cf  the  genera  and  eastern 
species  are  :*-l^thra ;  15  dae&t :  4  Osrpilos; 
5  Zozymus ;  1  Lagostoma  ;  27  Xaatho  ;  7 
Chlorodius  ;  3  Paaopeus,  4  Ozius  ;  4  Pseudo- 
caroinus  ;  4  Btisns ;  2  Platycarcinns;  4  Pilum- 
nus  ;  3  Buppellia ;  1  Pirimela ;  3  Eriphia ; 
Trapizia  ;  IMelia;  1  Careinns;4  Platyonichus; 
1  Polybius  ;  12  Portunus  ;  13  Lupea  ;  10 
Thalamita ;  1  Podophthslmus. 
CLASS— CRUSTACEA. 

Oania  l«t— Dbcapodbs. 

Ut>-a>ivtitMi  PodopMkdmUn^  Bdw. 

Pam.     OzTRHUIQUaS. 
7W6«— JfacrtfwdM. 
Egeria  arachnoides,  Bdw,  Coromandel  coasts. 
„      herbttii,  Eimi,  Afiatio  leu. 
„      indiea,  Bdwa.  Indian  Ocean. 
Dodea  Ofis,  BdbM,  Indiao  seas. 
„      bybrida,  BdmM,  CoroMsadel  coasL 
,,      mturioata,  BdtOB.  E.  Indies. 
Pisa  etyx,  Bdw%'  Mauritius. 
Oborinus  aries,  iU«#.  CoromandtL 
„       aculeata,  ESmm,  Anatie  seas. 
M       dumeriiii,  Edun,  Vaniooro. 
Paraauthraa  peronii,  Edw$.  Indian  Ocean. 

„         btfbicorais,  JSdmx,  New  UoUaad. 
„        gaimardii,  Bdyei.  JHew  ZasUol 
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Micippe  crisUU,  £((iiM.  Java  couU. 

,,      philyn,  Edwa.  Indian  Ooean,  Hauritiui. 
Paramicippa  platipes,  Bdwi,  Red  Sea . 
Pericera  cornigera,  Bdwa,  Indian  Ocean. 
S  tf  n  ocinopa  oer vicomis,  Bdwa.  Mauri ti  us.^ 
Itfeuoethiutfmoaooeros,  £dto$.  Bed  Sea^lndian  Ocean, 

Mauriiiua. 
Ilalimus  aries,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,  auritus,  Sdwi.  Indian  Ocean. 

Acanthonyx  denUtue,  Edtot.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tribg  ParthenopienM. 
Kumedonus  niger,  /^</io.  Chioa  coasts. 
Lambrus  longimanus,  JSdw.  Pondicherry,Amboyna. 

pelagicus,  Bed  Sea. 

echinatus,  £dw.  Poudicherry. 

serratus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

prensor,  Edw,  £.  Indies. 

oarenatus,  Edw,  Pondicherry. 
ParVhenope  horrida,  Edv.  Indian  Ocean,  Atlantic. 
Cryptopodia  fornicata,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

::an£rides. 

Tribe  l.^CancerieM  Cfftptopodei, 
CEthra  scruposa,  Edwardes,  Mauritius,  Archipelago. 
Cancer  roseus,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 

„      integarrimus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
margiuatus,  Edw,  Bed  Sea. 
ocyroe,  E<lw.  Asia  seas, 
xnamillatus,  Edw.  Australia. 
sculptUB,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
)imbatii8|  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
savignii,  Edw.  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
,.      calculosus,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
Carpilios  maculatus,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

„     eontexus,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
Zozjuus  latissimus,  Edw,  New  Holland, 
pabesoens,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
tomentosns,  Edw.  Indian  Ooean. 
,y        SQoeus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean* 
Xautbo  hirtiasimus,  Edw.  Bed  Sea.  ^ 

rufopuoctatus,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
asper,  Edw,  Bed  Sea. 
scaber,  Edw.  Sunda  Islds. 
lamarckii,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
Beynaudii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 
peronii,  Edw,  New  Holland, 
impreesus,  Edv.  Mauritius, 
livid  us,  Edw.  Mauritius, 
hirtipes,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
punctatus.  Edw.  Mauritius, 
incisus,  Edw.  Australia, 
radiatus,  J^dio.  MauritiuB. 
Chlorodius  ungulatutt,  Edw,  Australia. 

areolatus,  Edtc.  New  Holland. 
Diger,  Edw-  Bed  Sea. 
exaratus.  Edw.  Indian  coasts, 
sanguineus.  Edw,  Mauritius. 
„  endoruH)  Edw,  New  Zealand. 

^sius  tuberculosuB,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
,  y    tnuicatus,  Edw.  Australia. 
„    guttatua,  Edw,  New  Holland. 
,y    frooUlis,  Edw.  Tranquebar 
Pseudocaroinus  runiphii,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
„      bellaogerli,  Edw.  Indite  Seas. 
„      gigas,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
Clisus  dentatus,  Edw.  Ind.  Archipelago. 
„      aoaglyptus,  Edw,  Australia. 
,,       iDsequalis,  Edw.  Africa  coast. 
Humnus  fimbriatua,  J?Ao.  New  Holland. 
Uippelliatenax,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
Vipbia  spinifrous,  Edw,  AU  seas. 

,,       Icovimanai  Edw.  Mauritius. 
^a{)ez!a  dentifrons,  Edw,  Australia, 
„       ferruginea,  Edw.  Bod  Sea. 
,,       digltatis,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
[elia  tresaelata,  Edw.  Mauritius. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

Tnbe  II. — Poriunient. 

Platyonicbus  bipustulatus,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„         uasutus,  Edw.  Mediterranean,  Ocean 

coasts. 
Portunus  integrifrons  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Lupea  tranquebarica,  Edw.  Asiatic  seas,  Tranquebar. 
Ut.—Sub'gemut  Lupeet  nageutea. 

pelagica,  Edw.  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 

saoguiuolenta,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

lobifroos,  Edw.  East  Indies. 

gtanulata,  Edw.  Mauritius. 

gladiator,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean. 

Thais  mita. 

\gi, — Sub-gen.  Thahmiiai  quadrilaiera. 

admete,  Edw.  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
cbaptalii,  Edw.  Bed  Sea. 
crenata,  Edw.  Asiatic  Seas. 
„        prymoa,  Edw.  Australia. 
'2nd.^ Sub' genus  Thalamita  hexagonala. 
crucifern,  Edw.  ludiao  Ocean, 
annulata,  Edw,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
Datator,  Edw,  Indian  Ocean, 
trpncata,  Edw,    Indian  Ocean, 
callianassa,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
erythO'daetyla,  Edw.  Australia. 
Podophthalmus  vigil,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Thelpheusa  indica,  Edwi.     Coromandol  Coast, 
chaperon  arrondi,  Q.  and  G. 
perlata,  ^^fos.  Cape  of  G.  Ur»pe. 
,.  leschenandii^  £dw$,  Pondi  sherry. 

Tribe  Oeearcince. 
Cardisoma  csrnifex,  EdwM,  Pondicherry. 
Gecarcinus  lagottoma  Q.  and  G.    Australia. 

Tribe  Pinnotfieriins,  Edw. 
Elamena  mathsi,  Edwe,  Bed  Sea,  Mauritius. 
Hymenosoma  orbiculare,  Edtrs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Myctirialongicarpis,  Edwt.  Australia. 
Doto  sulcatus,  Edwe.  Bed  Sea. 

Tribe  Ocypodieiu. 
Ocypoda  cordiuana,  Edw$.  Mauritius, 
fabricii,  Edws,  Oceauioa. 
ceratopbthalma,  Edw$,    Egypt.  Mauntiu*, 

New  HoUaud. 
brcvicoriiis.  Edwi.  E.  Indies, 
uuicrocera,  Edwe.  B.  Indiesi  Braeil. 
Gelasimus  forceps.  Edws.  Australia. 

tetragonou.  Edw$.  Bed  Sea,  Mauritius, 
cordiformis,  Edws.  Auntralia. 
chlorophthalmus,  Edia.  Mauritius, 
annulipes,  Edws,  Indian  Seas. 
Tribe  Oonoptaciens, 
GonopUx  rhomboides,  Edws.  Ooean   and  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Macrophtbalmus  transversus,  Edws.  Pondicherry. 
,,  parvimanus,  Edws,  Mauritius. 

„  depressus,  Edws,  Bed  Sea. 

Cleintotoma  leachii,  Edws,  Bed;  Sea. 

Tribe  Orapsoidiena. 
Sesarma  tetragona,  jEcfuw.' Indian  Ocean. 
„      indica,  Edws.  Java. 
,,      quadrata,  Edwt.  Pondicherry. 
Cydograpsus  punctatus,  Edws.  Indian  Ocean, 
audouiniiy  Edws.  New  Guinea, 
quadridentatus,  Edws.  New  Holland, 
sexdentatus,  Edws,  New  Z^alaud. 
gaimardii,  Edws,  New  Holland, 
octodentatus,  Edws.  King  Island, 
latreillti,  Edws,  Mauritius, 
renicilger,  Edws.  Asiatic  Seas, 
pallipes,  Edws.  New  Holland. 
Qrapsus  strigoeus,  Edws.  Bed  Sea,  Indian    Ocean. 
New  Holland. 

▼anegattis,  Edws.  New  Holland,  Chili, 
messor,  Edws.  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
plicatutti  Edws.  Sandwich  Islands. 
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PlagQuaekviraana,  Edw»,  New  Holland,  K.  Zealaod, 

Vanior<ro. 
Plaguaia  tomentoaa,  JBdwi,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili 
depressa,  Edw».  Ind.  Oceau,  China,  N.Quioea. 
aquaiDOM.  £dtM.  Bed  Sea,  E.  AUioa,  lodian 
Ocean. 
Varuna  litterata,  JSdwt,  Indian  Oeaan. 
FAM—OXYSTOMES. 
Calappe  Inpboa,  £d%c$.  Indian  Seaa. 
gallua,  JEdwi.  Mauritius. 
criataU,  £dw9.  Asiatic  Seaa. 
tuberculata,  EdwM.  E.  Archipelago, 
fornicata,  Edw».  Indian  Seaa. 
Orithria  mamillaria,  £dw$.  China  Seaa. 
Leucoaia  urania,  Sdwt.  New  Guinea. 

,,        erauioluria,  Edwt.  Indian  ooaato. 
Myra  fugax,  Edw»,  Bed  Sea,  Java. 
Oreophorua  horridua,  Edw8.  Bed  Sea. 
Pbilyra  ■oabriuacula,  Edw8,  Indian  Seaa. 
Arcania  erinaoeua,  Edwt.  Indian  Seaa^ 
Ixa  oaualioulata,  Ediot.  Mauritiua. 
Nuraia  hardwickij.  Edw§.  India. 
„    granulata,  Edwt.  Ued  Sea. 
Tribt  CorytlUns. 
Iphii  aeptem-epinoaa,  Edwt.  Indian  Seat. 
Nautilocoryat(>8  oeellatua,  Sdwi.  Cape  o(  Good  Hopo. 
Dorippe  quadrideiitaia,  Edwt,  Indian  Ocaau. 
,1        siraa,  Edwt.  Indian  c<ia»ta* 
„        astuta,  Edwt.  Aaiatio  aeat. 
Caphyra  rouxii,  Edwt.  New  Holland. 
KAM.-APTEHUBES.    Edw. 

TVibe  Dromitnt. 
Dromia  rumphii,  Bdvot.  E.  Indiea. 
fftUax,  Edwt.  Mauritiua. 
hirtisaima,  Edwt.  Cape  of  G.  Hope, 
caput  murtuum,  Edwt.  Indiau  Ocean. 
uuidenUta,  Edict.  Bed  Sea. 
Dynomeno  hispida,  ^<fioi.  Mauritiua. 

Tttbe  H<nnolient. 
Lomii  hirta,  Edwt.  Auetralia. 

Tribe  Factolient. 
Banina  dentnta,  Edwt.  Indian  Seas,  Mauritius 
FAM.— PrERYGUBES. 

Tribe  Hippient. 
Albunea  ayinnista,  Edwt.  Aaiatio  seaa. 
Bemipea  tfi^tudiuariua,  Edwt.  New  Holland. 
Hippa  asiatica,  Edwt.  Aaiatio  aca«. 
Pagnrus  cristatua,  Edwt.  New  Zealand. 

deformia,  Bdwt  Mauritiua  Seychellea. 
puuctulatu^  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean, 
af&nia,  Edwt,  Coylou. 
aanguinoleutua.    Q.  and  O. 
aetifer,  Edwt.  New  Holland, 
clibanariud,  Edwt.  Asiatic  aeaa. 
craaaimanua,  Edwt.  S.  Seat, 
tibicen,  Edwt.  South  Seaa. 
elegaaa,  Q.  and  G.  New  Ireland, 
aniculus,  Edwt,  Mauritiua.  j 

goaagrua,  Edwt,  China.  i 

pilosuB,  JEdwt,  Now  Zealand, 
froutalia,  Q  and  G.  New  Holland, 
gamiauus,  Edwt,  Cap«>  of  Good  Hope, 
miles,  Edwt,  Coasts  of  India, 
custus,  Edwt,         „        „ 
diaphauus,  Edwt.  Oceanica. 
hungarua,  Fabr,  India,  Naples. 
Oenobita  clypeaba.  Edwt,    Aaiatic  aeaa. 
rugoaa,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
apinosa,  Edwt.  Aaiatio  aeaa. 
periata,  Edwt.  South  Seaa. 
Birgus  latro,  Edwt,  Aaiatio  seas. 

elongata,  Edwt.  New  Zealand, 
lamarokii,  EdkOt,  New  Ireland, 
dentata,  Edwt.  Java, 
asiatica,  Edwt.  Mauritius, 
maoulata,  Edwt.  New  Ireland. 
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Birgus  sculpta,  Bdw9,  Jara. 
„        piaittn,  Edwt.  China. 
Tribe  Scyllarient, 
i^cyllarua  rug«»8aB,  Edwt.  Pondiobeny. 

„       aquammoau«,  Bdwt.  Mauritias. 
Thenua  ori^ntalia,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Ibacus  peronii,  Edwt.  Auatralian  aeaa. 

I,      antarticaa,  Edwt.  Awiatic  seaa 
Paiinurus  lalandii  Edwt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
faaciatus,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean, 
ornatua,  Edwt,  Indian  aeaa. 
aulcatus,  Bdwt.  Indian  coaats. 
penicillatus,  ^wt,  Indian  Ocean. 
dasypus,  Edwt.  Indian  aeaa. 
FAM— THALASSINIENS. 
Glaucothoe  perouii,  Edwt.  Seas  of  Aaia. 

TVibe  Oatterohranchidet. 
Callianidea  typa,  Q  and  G.  New  Ireland. 
Calliauisea  elongata,  Bdmt.  Marriannas. 

FAM.— ASTACIENS. 
Homarua  capeusis,  Bdwt.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
FAM.->SALIC0QUES. 
7'ribe  Alpheent. 
Alphttua  brevirostris,  Bdwt,  Now  Holland* 
ventrosua,  JSdwt.  Mauritiua. 
bideus,  Edwt.  Aaiatic  sei^. 
chiragricns,  Bdwt,     do  do 
villosua,  Edwt.  N-  Holland, 
frnntalia,  Edwt,  New  Holland. 
Poutouia  macrophthidma,  Bdwa.  Asiatic 
,,        armata,  Bdwt,  New  Ireland. 
,,        enflee,  Bdwt,  Ceylon,  Vanicoro. 
Tribe  Patemonient. 
Hippolyte  ventricosus,  Edwt.  Asiatic  seas. 
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quoyanus,  Bdwt.  New  Guinea. 
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spinifrons,  Bdtot.  New  Zealand, 
spinicaudus,  Bdwt^  New  Holland, 
gibberosus,  Bdw§,  New  Holland, 
marmoratus,  Bdwt.  Oceanica. 
Bynchocinetea  typus,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Palemon  natator,  Bdwt.  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Golf 

weed, 
loogiroatris,  Bdwt.  Gaogea  month, 
carcinus,  Bdwt.  do 

omatns,  Edwt.  Amboyna,  Waigron. 
lamarrei,  Edwt.  Bengal  ooaata. 
tranquebaricua,  Fabr.  Tranquebar. 
hirtimanus,  £dw».  Mauritius. 
Tribe  Peneent. 
Stenopua  hispidiis,  Bdwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
Pennus  canaliculatus,  Edwt.  Celebes,  Mauritiua. 
monoceroa.  Bdwt.  India, 
indicua,  Bdwt.  Coromandel. 
monodon,  Bdwt.  Indian  coasts, 
affinis.  Bdwt.  Malabar, 
brevicoroia,  Edwn.  Indian  ooaata. 
craasicomia  Edwt.  Indian  ooaata. 
P^nseua  stylifenu,  Edwt,  Bombay. 
Oplophorua  typua,  Bdwt.  N.  Guinea. 
Acet«*8  indicus,  Bdwt.  Ganges  month. 
OBDEB  St<jniatopodeB. 
FAM.— CABIDIOIDES. 
ORDER  STOM APODES. 

Lucifer  reynaudii,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
„  typns,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean  f 

Phyllosoma  communis,  Edw$.  African  and  Indisa 
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atylifera,  Edwt.  Indian  Ocean. 
affiuiD,  Edwt.  New  Oniuea 
davicomia,  Edwt,  African   and  Indian 


longicomia,   Bdwt,  New  Guinea. 
fr«ycinetii,  Bdwt.  New  Guinea, 
latioomis,  Edws,  Indian  aeaa. 
indiea,  Bdwt.  Indian  Oeaan. 
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Phyllotoma  brevicoriii.s,  £dwt,  African  and  Indian 

«ea8. 
^,  styliconiU,  Bdws,  luJiun  Ocean. 

Pblias  beri-atuB,  £dw.  Port  Jackson,  Malonines. 
Anisopus  dubiu.%  Ed  a.   Mauritiiia  f 
Amphitoe  indica,  £dw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„       reynaudii,  Kdw,  Cape  of  Qood  Hop«. 
gaimardii,  Hdw,    Ne^v  Holland. 
coetata«  Edw*  Bourbon, 
ermannii,  Edio,  Thermal  Waters  of  Kampt- 

Bchatka. 
Fam.  Htpbrinks. 
Tribe  Ordtnaires* 
Vibilia  peronii*  EdW'  Asiatic  Seas. 
Pborcus  rayuandii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Daira  gal)«rtii,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
Auchylomera  bloesevilleii,  Edw.  Indian  Seal. 

„  hunterii,  Edw.  Bourbon. 

Oxycephalus  piflcator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,         armatuB,  Edw.  Amboyna  and  Vandie.* 

man*g  land. 
ORDER.    LomoDipooBS. 
Fam.   CaPRSLLiBNs   on   LascoDiFODU    riLi- 

F0R1IE.S. 
(/aprella  scaura,  Ed^.o.  Mauritius. 
Cyamus  erraticus,  Edw.  On  a  whale. 
„       ovalis,  Edw. 
„        gracilis,  Edw. 
ORDER.    IsopofiBS. 

Skc.     Isopodbs  MARCHBUIU}. 
Ka  m.     Idotbidiu. 

TVibe  Idoteidts  Arpenteiises. 
Itlotea  rugosa,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
,  y      indica,  Edw.  Bialabar  Coast. 
y,      peronii,  Edw,  Australia. 
, ,      hirtipes,  Edw.  Cape  of  Guod  Hope. 
Fam.  AseUotes 

Tribit  Atellote*  ffomopodtt. 
Li{;ia  brandtii,  Edw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 

Tribe.    Cloportides  Terre$tre9. 
Pi>rceilio  tnmcatus,  Edw.   Mauritius. 
Armadillo  nigricans,  Edw.  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
y,         flavescens,  Edw,  „ 

Division  tycosikms. 

ISOPODES    NAOBUKS. 

Fam.  Spheromibxs. 
-iph;croma  quotaua,  Edw»  Vandieman's  land, 
gaimardii,  Edw.  New  Holland, 
pubcscens,  Edw.  „ 

armata,  Edw.  New  Zealand, 
dicanthft,  Edw.  King  laid. 
„        perforata,  Edw.  St.  Paul, 
^iiazare  diademao  Le»bh,  New   Holland. 
Jyniodocea  armata,  Edw.  Australia, 
^erceia  trideu  tata,  Edw.  King  laid. 
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Tribe,     „    etraiu. 
Cirolana  elongata,  Edw.  Ganges  mouth. 

„      sculpta,  Edw.  Malabar. 
Alitropus  typus,  Edw.  Bengal. 

,.         aculeata,  Edw.  ludian  Seal. 
Anilocra  capeoBis,  JBdw*  Cape  of  O.  Hope. 
Livoneca  raynaudii,  Edw.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

„       indica,  Edw,  Sumatra. 
Cymothoa  mathiei)  Edw.   Seychelles. 
frontaJe,  Edw,  Afiiatic  Seaa. 
trigonocephtia,  Edw.  Oiiua,  N.  Holland. 
bankaii,  Edw.  Cape  of  G.  Hope. 
Section.  Isopodbs  sbdbmtaiiibs,  the  Epicai-idca  of 

Latreille. 
Lroion.    Bkanchiopodbs 
ORDER.  Phyllopodes 

Fam.    Apusient. 
Limnadia  mauritlana,  Edw.  Mauritius. 

,,       tetraoera,  ^10,  Charkow. 
ORDER  CYPB0IDB4  or  Ostkacodbs. 
Oypridina  reynaudii,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Ordbr.  Copbpodbs- 
Fam.  Pontibhs. 
Saphirina  indicator.  Edw.  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

„        fulgens,  Edw,  Atlantic. 
Fam  Mowoolbs. 

Cyclops  vulgaris,  Edw.  Bourbon. 
Sub  Class.    Crustacbr  Socbor^. 
Order.    SiPHONOSTeuxs. 
Fam..    Pbltocbphalbs. 

Tribe  Caligient. 
Caligus  kroyerii,  Edw,  On  a  Diodon. 
„      scutatus,  Edw,  Indian  Seas. 
„      pharaonis,  Edw^  Red  Sea  on  a  Chxlodon. 
Tribe  Pandariens, 
Euryphorus  nordmannii,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas. 
Dinemoura  affinis,  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„         feroz,  Edw,  New  Zealand. 
Pandarus  pallidus,  Edw,  Asiatic  Seas. 
,,        dentatns,  Edw.  Tongatabon. 
Phyllophora  corouta  Edw.  Tougatabou. 

ORDER.    Lbrnbidbs. 
Fam,    Chonoracakthibks. 
Tucca  impreesus,  Edw,  On  a  Diodon. 
Fam.  Lbrxeocbriens. 

Penellus  blainvillii,  Edw.  On  Exocootus  valitans. 
Lemeonema  Itsueurii,  Edw,  On  Exocostus  valitaus. 

ORDER  ABANBIFORMES  or   PYCIlNOOONIDirS. 

Nympbum  gradle,  Edw,  Ocean  cua^ts. 

Pallene  ohiragrus,  Edw.  Bay  of  Jarvis,  New  Holland. 

SUB>CLA.<i8  XyPBOSURBS. 

Limulus  moluccacuB,  Edw.  Moluccas. 

loogispina,  Edw.  China,  Japan, 
rotundicauda  Edw,  Moluccas. 
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Decapod  es. 

Stomapodes. 

Amphipodes. 


SUB-CLA8S  CRUSTACEA  MAXILLES  CP 
M.  EDWARDS. 

I.    LEGION  PODOPHTHALMIENS. 
ORDER   DECAPOD  ES. 
SEC  DECAPODESBRACHYURES. 
Fau.     Oxtrhiitquss. 

\U  Tribe  Macropodieut. 

2  Lepto podia,  1  Latreillia,  .3  StenorynchuR,  1 
Achftus,  1  CainpoAcia,  1  Eiirypodius,  6  Amathia, 
4  laachus,  3  Egeria,  4  Dodea. 

2nd  Tribe  Maiens,  Edw. 

3  Libinia,  1  Utrbstia,  6  Pisa,  1  I  anna,  2  Hyas, 
1  Naxia,  4  Chnriuus,   8  Mitrax,   3    Paramithrax, 

3  Maia,  2  Micippe,  !    Ci'iocarcinus,  2   Paramicippa 

4  Pericera,  1  St.euocinops,  1  M^uaethius,  2  Halimua, 
3  Acaiithouyx,  2  Epialtus,  4  Leucippa. 

Tribe  Parthenopferu. 

1  Euraedonus,  1  EuryDomei  10  Lambrus,  1  Parthe- 
»ope,   i  Cryptopadia. 

Fam.     Cyclometupes. 

lit  Tribe  Cancerient. 

a    Caacerien  Cryptopodes. 
1  (Ethra. 

6  Canceriens  arquea. 
15  Cancer,  4  C<irpilius,  5  Zozyrous,  1  Lagostonia, 
21  Xanthu,  7  Chlnrodiiig,  '2  Pauopeua,  4  Ozius,  4 
Psotidocarcinus,  4  Etisus,  2  PLityoHrcinuii,  4  Pilum- 
miff,  3  RupiHsUia,  1  Pirimela,  3  Eripbia,  7  Trapezia, 
1  Melia. 

2nd  Tribe  Partuniens. 

1  CircioQB,  4  Platyonicbiis,  1  Polybius,  12  Portu- 
mis,  14  Lupea,  10  Tbalamita^  1  P«dopbtbalnaii8. 

Fam.    Catohktopbs. 

Tribe  TIULphiuiens, 

(i  Thelpbeusa,  1  Buscia,  1  Trichodactylus. 

Tribe,     Oecarcinas  or  land  crabs, 

2  Uca,  2  Cardisoma,  1  Gecarcoidea,  3  Gecarcinua. 

Tribe  Pinnotheriens, 

4  Pinnotberds,  1  Elainena,  1  Hymenosozna. 
1  Myctiris,  1  Doto. 

Tribe  Ocypodiens, 

8  Ocypoda,  10  Gelaaimiia. 

Tribe  Genapheiem. 

1  Psendorbombila,  2  Gonoplax,  7  Macrnpbtbal- 
muB,  1  Cleistotoma. 

7Vi6c  Orapeoidiem. 

9  Sesarma,  9  Cyclograpsus,  2  PseiidograpsuB,  8 
Oiapsus,  1  NantilograpsuB,  4  PUgusia,  1  Vaiuua. 

Fam.    Oxystombs. 

Trihe   Calappieus. 

5  Calappe,  I  Platym^ra,  1  MufBia,  1  Orithyia, 
'J  Matuta,  2  IlepatuB, 

Tribe  Leurosiens. 

2  LeucoBia,  3  Ilia,  1  Myra,  1  Giiaia,  4  Ebalia, 
1  OreophfiruB,  3  Pbiiyra,  I  Arcania,  2  Ixa,  3  Perse- 
phoua,  2  Nursiai   1  Ipbts. 

Tribe  Corysliem, 

3  Atelecyclns,  1  Thia,  1  Polydectus,  I  Coryates, 
1  Nautilocoryates,  I  Pseudocoryatei,  5  Dorippe, 
1  Cymopolia,  I  Capbyra,  1  Etbusa. 

Fam.  Afterurks. 

Tribe  Dromiens. 

10  Dromia,  2  Dyooinene,  2  Homola,  1  Litbodea, 


Siphono3tome8. 

Lerneides. 

Araneiformes  or  PyciiBogonidei 
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Fam.  Bopyeiems. 

2  Bopyrua. 

LEGION  TRILOBITES  FOSSR. 

2  Nileus,  3  Ampbyx,  1 3  laotelas,  9  Aupkui,  i 
Homaloootus,  19  Calymena,  1  Plt*uncaudiji^  : 
Trioudeus,  1  Otarion,  3  Ogygia,  6  rmdouda, 
2  Feltoura. 

Trilobitea  abnormaux  or  Batioidei. 

1  AgnoatuB. 

III.  LEGION  BRANCHIOPODES. 

ORDER  PHYLLOPODES. 
Fam.    Apusiens. 

1  Nebalia,  2  Apns,  3  Lemuadu. 
Fam.    Branchipienb. 

4  Brancbipua*  2  Artemia,   1  EalimeDe. 

ORDER  DAPHNOIDES  OR  CLABOCEBK, 

14   Dapbnia,  1     Sida»   1   Latona,  5  Ljoceci, 
1  Polypbemua,  1  Evadne. 

IV.  LEGION  ENTOMOSTRACE& 
ORDER  CYPROIDES  OR  OSTRAOOIDES. 

32  CypPiB,  11  Cytbere,  I  Cypridina. 
ORDER  COPEPODES. 
Fam.    PoNTiExa. 

2  Sapbirioa,  I    Peltidium,   1  HenUia,  3  P«t 
1  Cetochilua. 

Fau.     Monocles. 

1  Cyclops,  3  Cyclopaina,  1  Arpactiiai. 
SUB  CLASS  CRUSTACEiE  SUCEUXi 

ORDER  SIPHONOSTOXBS. 
Fan.     Feltockphales. 

Tribe      A  rguiiens, 

2  Argulus. 

Tribe     Caligiens. 

15  Caligus,  I  Cbalimus,  2  Trebim,  5  S*<fii» 

Tribe      Pandariemg. 

1  EurypboruB,  2  Dinemoan,  6  Pandani,  IT : 
lopbora,  1  Cecrops,  1  Lasinargus. 

Fam.  Pachycepuales. 

Tribe  BrgasiiisfU, 

3  Ergaailias,  1  Bomolocaa,  I  Nioothoa. 

Tribe  Dicktle»tien$. 

1  Antbosoma,  1  DicbelesUam,  2  Nemeaif  I  Uj 
progleua. 

ORDER    LERNEIDES. 
Fam.   Chokdhacanthisks. 

1  SeliiiB,  1  ActboD,  2  Clavella,  2  Leraca,  I  Qy 
l  Tncca,  1  Peniculus,  3  Lemaothropos,  ^  CV.:  - 
cantbus. 

Fam.     LERNEOPODirNS. 

3  Tracbeliaatea,  2  Baaanistf*,  1  Achth«m. 
cbiella,  5  Leroeopoda,  5  AnehoreJla. 

Fam.  Lbrnboobriens. 

4  Penellua,  3  Lerneonema.  4  Leneocera. : '~ 
ORDER     ARANEIFORMKS,    OR     F^-^ 

GONIDES. 

8  Nymphum,  2  Fallcne,    1     Pboiiwhili'**- 

1  Phoxicbilus,  1  Pychnogonom. 

Sub.  Class  Xyphorures. 

5  LimuluB. 
0 


CRTPTOMERIA  JAPONICA. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA  GRANDIFLORA. 


CRUSTHA.  Of  the  race  of  Crust'ha,  are  I  admired  tree,  is  a  species  of  pine^  not  unlike 
Kaosa,  prince  of  Mathnra,  the  fifty-ninth,  and  the  Araacaria  of  Norfolk  Islands  and  Brazil. 
his  cousin  Crishna,  the  fifty-eighth,  from  j  When  growing  luxuiantly,  it  is  highly  orna- 
Budd'ha;  while,  of  the  line  of  Poor u,  descend-  ■  mental,  rising  from  the  ground  as  straight  as 
ing  throuo;h  Ujmida  and  Deomida,  are  Sul,  ;  a  larch,  and  sending;  out  numerous  sidehran- 
Jarasandha,  and  Yoodishtra,  the  fifty-first,  !  ches  almost  horizontally  from  the  main  stem, 
fifty- third,and  fifty-fourth,  respectively. — Tod,  j  which  again  droop  towards  the  ground  in  a 

CRUTTENDEN,  G.  S.  J.,  an  oflicer  of  the  gracefiil  and  "  weeping"  manner.  The  wood  of 
Indian  Navy,  author  of  a  Report  on  the  Mijjar-  I  the  tree  has  a  kind  of  twisted  grain,  and  pos- 
tbtfzii  tribe  uf  Somali,  inhabiting  the  district  I  sesses  great  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
forming  the  N.  E.  point  of  Africa ;  also,  |  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  and,  from  its 
of  a  Memoir  on    the    Western    and  Eastern    beauty  and  straightness,  is  often  used  bv  the 


tribes  inhabiting  the  Somali  coast  of  N.  E. 
Africa;  also  of  a  Journal  of  an  excursion  toSanaa 
the  capital  of  Yemen. — Geo.  Trans,  1844 
— 1846,wi.  VII.S.Bom,  Geo.  Trans.  1847 
—1849,  vol  VIJLp.  177.    Ibid.  vol.  II.  39. 

CRLJZCOOL.  An  opening  or  strait  sepa- 
rating Mascal  Island  from  the  Cbittagong 
coast,  north  of  the  White  Sand  Cliffd  which 
are  in  lat.'  31°  17  N.  to  21*  24"  IH.'-Horsb. 

CRYPSIRHINA  VARIANS,  a  curious 
bronze  coloured  magpie,  common  to  Siam 
and  Java.  C.  variuns  is  the  Phreuotria  teioia, 
Hon  field,  and  seems  to  be  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  where  its 
presence  was  first  remarked  by  the  late 
Dr.  Heifer.—  Wallace.  BlyOi. 

CRYPTOCARYA,  a  genus  of  plants,  all  of 
them  trees,  of  the  Nat.  Order  Lauracee,  of 
which  the  following  niny  be  named  : 

C.  amygdalia,  Nees    of  Patgoog. 

C.  floribunda,  Nees  of  Silhet. 

C.  GriffithiHna. 

C.  membranacea,  Thw.  of  Saffragam,  CeyloD. 

C.  Wightiana,  Tkw.  of  Ceylon.    Voigt. 

CRYPTOCARYA  WIQHTJANA.    Tnw. 

C.  floribunda       Wight,  j  Goloo-mora'gasn     Sinoh. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula. 
—  Voigt.  Thw.  Wight  Ic. 

CRYPT0CHILU3  SANGUINEA  a  plant 
of  Nepaul,  one  of  the  Orchiacess. 

CRYPTOGAMIC  PLANTS.  From  the 
Lichen  tribe, from  the  Alga,  fungi,  mosses  and 
ferns,  man  derives  nutriment  and  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  the  Cryptogamic  plants  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  particularly 
as  food  plauts,  afiTording  gelatinous  and  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  being  useful  in  medicine 
and  the  arts. — Simmonds,     See  Capillaire. 

CRYPTOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  nat.  order  Asciepitcea  C.  ele- 
gant, C.  grandiflora,  C.  pauciflora,  and  C. 
reticulata,   W.  Ic.  Voigt. 

CRYPTOLOPHIA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Tchitreadas,  in  which  are  6  gen.  12 
jp.,  viz.  3  Tchitrea  ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Rhipi- 
iura ;  4  Leucocerca  ;  1  Myagra  ;  1  Crypoto- 
.ophia.     See  Birds,  page  503. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA,  D.  Don. 

Cttpreesut  Japooica,  Thunb. 

The  Japan  Cedar,  a  beautiful  and  greatly 
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Mandarins  and  priests  for  the  long  poles 
which  are  generally  seen  in  front  of  their 
houses  and  temples.  It  is  also  well  known 
and  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Japan 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous tree,  evidently  in  high  favour  with 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  and  Avell  deserves  to  be 
so.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  China,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  England,  where  it  is 
admired. — Fortune*s  Wanderings,  page  128, 
Fortune's  Tea  Districts,  pages  16,  212,  304- 

CRYPTONYX  CRISTATUS.  See  Tetra- 
onidae. 

CRYPTOPHRAGMIUM  AXILLARE,  C. 
canescens,  C.  serrulatum,  and  C.  venusum, 
plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacee. 

CRYTOPODIA  FORNICATA.  See  Par- 
theuopidffi. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA    '  GRANDIFLORA. 
R.B. 

Nerium  grtndiflorum,  Roxb. 

Palay         Malial.  Tam.  |  Large  flowered  Cryptoi- 

I      tegia 

A  climbing  pLint  belonging  to  the  family  As- 
clepiadaceaa  is  common  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  found  in  abundance  in  some  places,  yields 
a  fine  silky  fibre,  capable  of  being  spun  into 
fine  yarn,  and  of  employment  for  many  of  the 
purposes  to  which  flax  is  applicable,  suited  to 
the  weaving  of  different  qualities  of  cloths. 
Palay  fibre  seems  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
flax,  as  it  is  soft,  pliant  and  susceptible  of  being 
split  into  the  finest  threads.  The  stalk  contains 
a  large  per  centage  of  fibre,  besides  yielding  a 
milky  juice  which  solidifies  into  a  gum  elastic 
of  the  nature  of  India  rubber.  Samples  of  the 
concrete  juice  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition from  Nellore,  from  Masulipatam,  from 
Cuddapah  and  from  Madras.  The  milky  juice 
haslongbeen  known  tocontain  caoutchouc,  but 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  be  obtamod  to  render  it  an 
article  of  trade.  The  small  samples  forwarded 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  an« 
swered  well  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  from 
paper.  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  fair  attempt 
at  producing  waterproof  cloth  by  simply  ran* 
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G80MA  DE  KOBOS. 

iiing  the  juice  over  the  cloth,  which  received 
Honorable  Mention. — M.  E.  J,  R. 

CRYPTOTHELEA  CONSORTA.  Wood 
Moth. 

CRYSTAL. 

Koreh  HiB.  |  Balur  Hind.  Pkbs. 

The  crystal  alluded  to  in  Genesis  xxzi. 
40  as  ice,  and  in  Job  vi,  16  as  frost :  and  the 
Hind.  Pers.  word  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  ice  and  rock  crystal.  Rock 
crystal  occurs  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  that  of  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
is  known  as  Vellum  stone,  from  the  place  of 
its  occurrence.  It  is  said  that  rock  crystal  can 
be  dyed.  If  made  red  hot,  and  plunged  repeat- 
edly into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  be- 
comes a  ruby  ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  Red  Sandal, 
it  takes  a  deep  red  tint,  into  tincture  of 
saffron,  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into  a  tinc- 
ture of  turnesol,  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into 
juice  of  Nerprum,  it  t^ikes  a  deep  violet  like 
the  amethyst,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tincture 
of  turnesol  and  saffron,  it  becomes  an  imi- 
tation of  the  emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal 
in  oil  of  turpenture,  saturated  with  verdigris 
or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragons  blood  or 
other  coloured  resins  in  solution,  depth  of 
tints  are  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystals  can  be  colored  if  heated 
in  a  orucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal 
coloured  red  are  false  rubies  known  in 
France  as  Rubaces.— iTin^.  p.  178.  See 
Cambay. 

CSHATRYAS.     See  Chatrya  ;  Hindu. 

CSHITIJA.  (GACSHA).  Sanbc.  The 
horizon  ;  also,  the  sine  of  an  arc  referred  to 
the  horizon,  used  for  finding  the  ascen- 
sional difference. — Capt,  Ed.  Warren,  Eala 
Sankalita,p.  94,  98,  105. 

CSOMA  DE  KOROS.  ALEXANDER 
a  Hungarian  philologist,  who  resided  long  at 
Ladak  and  Eanum  studying  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage. He  died  in  1842  on  the  Himalayas.  A 
Memoir  of  him,  appeared  intheBl.  As.  Trans. 
1841.  He  bequeathed  Rs.  5,000  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  He  resided  in  Eunawar, 
and  on  the  frontier,  from  1828,  for  the  sake 
of  studying  the  language  of  the  country.  An 
account  of  Qerard*8  interview  with  him  ap- 
peared in  the  Qleanings  in  Science,  1829,  vol. 
I.  110.  He  wrote  a  Geographical  notice  of 
Thibet  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.   1833.    vol.  I.  121. 

The  Buddhist  religious  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Koros,  are  the  Eanjur,  which  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100,  102  and  108  folio 
volumes,  and  comprises  1083  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur,  consists  of  225  volumes  folio,eaeh 
weighing  from  4  to  5  pounds  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  but  an  edition  has  also  been  publish- 
ed lit  Lhaasa,  and  other  places  :  of  these  De 
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OTXSIPHOK. 

Koros  gave  an  analysia  in  the  SOtli  voluiBe  «( 
the  Asiatic  Reeearehes  and  died  aooo  afle. 
See  Pali. 

CTENOID  FISHES,  a  great  diviaifla« 
fishes,  thus  named  by  Agaasiz,  f  rmn  the  pec- 
tinated appearance  of  the  rectral  edges  of  tb 
scales. — Enffl  Cyc.  page  241.  See  Fishes. 

CTKSIAS.  Of  the  history  of  Ctesxaa  f<ly 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved,  ehiefij  t* 
the  worlu  ofDiodorua  Siculusand  Fhotiii»  He 
was  a  native   of  Cnidns,  and  was   the  Greei 
royal     physician   nt     the     aDcient    Persu 
capita],  where  he  arrived  either  as  a  priautcr 
or  a  traveller.     Being  skilled  in  medicine.  Le 
was  taken  into  favour  by  the  king,  und  re- 
mained seventeen  years  at  bis  court,  whtrt  Im 
was  treated  with  great  distiDcUan.     Dohr* 
his  residence  in  Persia  he  was  able  to  coon.: 
the  public  archives,   and    he   compiled  frta 
them  a  history  of  the  Persians,  and  of  tiie.r 
predeceasors  in    the    empire    of    Asia     H? 
also  wrote  on  account  of  India  and  its  prodcc^ 
'  tious,bQt  the  absurd  exaggerations  and  fabtes 
which  this  contains  have  caused  all  his  otkr 
works  to  be  viewed   with  suspicioii*     He  i> 
likewise  accused  of  being  led,  by  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  Herodotus,     into  direct    niifr-stasc- 
ments,   that    he   might   contradict   that  hy 
torian.     Aristotle,   more  than  oooe,  decbn» 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  credit  ;  and  moden 
critics  have  generally  agreed    to   reject  aJki- 
gether,  or  to  receive  with  great  reserve^  Jl  hi> 
assertions.     Yet  Diodorus  Siculas  and  seven; 
ancient  authors,  appear  to  have  followed  ani 
trusted  him  ;  and  it   may   be  observed,  ikn 
whilst  mere  travellers'   tales  and  vulgar  tr^c.- 
tioiis  were  probably  the    only  sources  of  x' 
Indian    marvels,   written  records  and  n»av 
ments  may  have   furnished  bim  wxtb  wtL  s: 
then tica ted  historical   facta,   to  assist  hia  L' 
compiling  the  history  of  the  coontvy  in  xlii" 
he  resided,  and   of  which  he  bad   a  pcnuCA 
knowledge.      Unfortunately,    of  his  h»'U'T 
very  little    remains,    except    the    naaies   ^ 
kings.     Much  relating  to  Assyiia  contaioei  a 
the  works  of  others  was^towever,  midoubtabf 
copied  from  him.   Ctesias  and     Xbadotre  l^^ 
mentitm  a  statue   pillar  of  Semiraaus  at  E^f^ 
tane,   but  these  and  the  Syriac   inscnptabsi 
have  disappeared.     Ctesias  metitioM  the  i9< 
of  swords  as  lightning  condnctors.    Tbe  dv> 
of  Ctesias  is  about  B.  C  400  ;  Oae«rtf> 
was  an  officer  of  Alexander's  aimy  (d.  fi.  w 
328).  SmiMi  Dictionary  of  Gr.   amd.1.^ 
YuU  Cathay  L  p.    xxxiz.     Layard  3ia«^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  zv.)     See  Lightning  coadaftafi 

CTESIPHON.  The  Babylotkisa  «5« 
was  subverted  by  Cyrus,  who  took  ^  o^ 
by  taming  the  course  of  the  EnDhnl«>=' 
marching  his  troops  along  the  bed  d^ 
river  into  the  oentre  of  the  city.    Xkt  «^ 
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CTBSIPHON. 


CUBKBAS. 


and  temple  of  BelaB  are  said  to  have  been 
demolished  by  Xerxes*  on  his  retarn  from  the 
Grecian  expedition  ;  but  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  as  they  were  still  standing 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  After  the  building 
of  Seleucia  and  C'tesiphon,  Babyli>n  became 
gradually  deserted  ;  and  we  learn  from  8t. 
Jerome  that  the  space  within  the  walls  was  con- 
verted by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal  hun- 
ting park.  From  this  period  we  cease  to  hear 
of  Babylon  as  a  city,  but  notwithstanding  so 
many  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  have 
passed  away,  tradition  still  continues  to  iden- 
tity both  its  name  and  situation.  The  town 
uf  Killeh  18  said,  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
to  be  built  on  the  site  uf  Babel  ;  and  some 
gigantic  ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity, 
ire  believed  to  be  remains  of  that  ancient 
inetrofiolis.  Porter  remarks  that  when  we  con- 
lidi-r  that  so  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
Babylon  became  a  deserted  habitation,  and 
:bat  it  yet  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popu- 
OU8  nations,  our  surprise  ought  to  be,  not 
hat  we  find  so  little  of  its  remains,  but  that 
vc  See  so  much.  From  her  fallen  towers 
lave  arisen,  not  only  all  the  present 
iities  in  her  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like 
lerttelf,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust. 
>ince  the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four 
capitals,  at  least,  built  out  of  her  remains. 
)eleucia  by  the  Qreeks,  C'tesiphon  by  the 
'arthians,  Al  Modain  by  the  Persians,and  Eufa 
•y  the  Caliphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and 
aravansaries  without  number.  C'tesiphon  was 
uilt  by  the  Parthians  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Ubylon.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  east- 
I'ti  shore  of  the  Tigris,  eighteen  miles  south 
f  Bagdad,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the 
LIT)  parts  and  fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of 
3lei'cia,  which  afterwards  becoming  identi- 
id  with  the  former^  under  the  name  of  Coche, 
ley  assumedywhen  thus  united,  the  epithet  of 
I  Modain,  or  the  cities.  C'tesiphou  was 
ost  admirably  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
rtned  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the  Tigris 
lich  must  have  embraced  the  greatest  part 
the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
.rdly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person, 
it  would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually 
I  ring  a  succession  of  many  years,  from  a 
mp  to  a  city.  Pacoras,  supposed  to  be 
*odes,king  of  the  Parthians,  and  contemporary 
til  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the  first  who 
rrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  the  ca- 
a{  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked, 
gather  with  Seleucia,  by  the  generals  of 
ircus  AureleuB,  A.  D.  165,  and  afterwards 
the  emperorSeverus.  It  became  the  favour- 
winter  residence  of  the  powerful  succes- 
3  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
Said,  the  general  of  the  kalif  Omafy  A.  D. 
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637.     The  sack  of  C'tesiphon  was  followed  by 
its  gradual  decay,  and  little  now  remains,  but 
part  of  the  palace  of  Chosroes  (called  Tak-i- 
Kesra,  the  arch  of  Chosroes)  a  melancholy  em- 
blem of  the  glory  of  its  master.    It  is  seen 
from  afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents  a  front 
of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  depth,  having  in  its  centre 
a  vaulted  hall,  a  hundred  and  six  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of  which  is 
eighty-five.     The  AU   Capi  at   Ispahan  and 
gates  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance   beside    the  Tak-i-Kesra,     The    city 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great 
thickness,  may  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  names 
of  Seleucia  and  C'tesiphon  are  very  frequently 
confounded  by  the    early  Christian  writers ; 
but  the  cities  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at  different  periods. 
-^Layard  Nhuveh,  Vol.  I.  p.  242.  K%nneir*t 
Geographical  Memoir,  p.  253-64,  273,  274. 
Port€r*$  Travels.  J.  B,  Fraser^M  Travels^  p,  3. 
See  Euphrates.  Kalneh.  Kasr.  Kesra.  Seleucia. 
Tigris. 

CUA  EALaNO.  Tam.  Curcuma  angna- 
tifolia. 

CUBABCHINI.  HiiTD.  Piper  cubeba, 
Cubebs,  properly  Kabab  Chini. 

CUBBON.  Sir  Mark,  one  of  India's  able 
and  distinguished  statesmen.  He  landed  at 
Madras  about  A.  D.  1800,  and  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  India  under  his  uncle,  sir 
Mark  Wilks,  then  Resident  at  Mysore.  He 
succeeded  his  intimate  friend  Sir  William 
Morrison  as  Commissary- Qeneral  in  1827, 
and  in  1834f  was  selected  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  succeed  that  officer  and  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Macleod,  as  sole  conunissioner 
for  Mysore,  and  the  principality  of  Coorg, 
in  the  capture  of  which  he  had  shared, 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  to  his  charge. 
Sir  Mark  Cubbon  had  here  the  administration 
of  a  Native  State  preserving  its  native  insti- 
tutions, but  guided  and  directed  by  British 
officers.  This  problem  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  has  stood  the  sternest 
trial.  The  Mysore  country  had  been  exhausted 
by  insurrection,  famine,  and  misrule,  under 
the  rajah,  but  sir  Mark  Cubbon's  wise  and 
vigorous  career  establiahed  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  government  embodied  in  the 
Mysore  system.  He  died  at  Sues,  on  his  way 
to  Britain,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of 
Manghold,  Isle  of  Man.— -ifona'«  Herald, 
May  22.  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Gcvemment  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
No,  11,  Census  of  the  Punjab,  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Mysore, 

CUBEBAS.    Sp.    CUBEBES.    Fr.  CU- 
BEBI.    It.    Cubebs,  the  Piper  cubeba. 
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CUGHWAHA. 


CUCKOW. 


CUBEBS. 

Kababah 

Siobau-karawa 

Cubab 

Cubebea 

Kubeben 

DuDiki  mirchi. 

Kabab-chiui 

Cubebi 

Kumunkua 

Piper-cubeba 


Ab.  I  Timmue  Kbfaul. 

BORM.  1  Kibabeb,  Cabab- 

cliiui  Peiui. 

Cobebai  Post. 

Kubebii  Ru8. 

Sughanda-marichu    SaNS. 
Walgu-meria  SiMOH. 

Cub«ba8  Sp. 

Yal-mullagba  Tam. 

ChAlava  mirrialu         Tel. 

TONAML 


Chin. 

Fb. 

Gkb, 

HiKD. 


n 


It. 
Jav. 
Lat. 
Lada  barekor  :  Eamun- 1  Kurfiyuon 
ku8    timunkus,  ko. 
munkasikamukug 

Malay. 
The  Cabeb  pepper,as  it  appears  in  commerce, 
is  stated  to  be  the  fruits  of  two  different 
species  of  Piper,  the  Piper  cubeba.  and  P. 
caricaoijbothofthezn  natives  of  Java^ to  which  is- 
land their  caltivation  appears  to  be  confined.  In 
the  Javanese  langaage  its  name  is  Knmunkus, 
and  this  is  its  only  specific  one,  for  the  Malay 
name  lada  barekor,  meaning  ^'  tailed  pepper," 
is  a  factitious  one  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  the  dried  fruit,  which  has  always  the  foot- 
stalk adhering  to  it.  The  fruit  of  Piper  cube- 
ba,  when  ground,  should  afford  10  per  100  of 
essential  oil,  on  distillation  with  water. — Irvine, 
Crawfwrd^B  Diet,  page  117. 

CUBE  SPAR,  or  crystaline  carbonate  of 
ltme*of  good  quality,  occurs  in  Nelloi*eiKuruool 
and  Caddapah.  It  is  used  in  tin  plated  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  and  as  a  source 
of  very  pure  lime.  Rhomb  spar  or  Dolomite 
spar  also  occurs  in  Cuddapab. 

CUBIT.  Hat'h.  Hind.  A  measure  of 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  Egyptians  made 
use  of  the  cubit  measure  divided  into  six 
hand-breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers,  and 
also  of  the  royal  cubit,  which  consisted  of 
this  lesser  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth  over. 
The  royal  cubit  contained  twenty  English 
inches,  and  two-thirds.  The  Jews  made  use 
of  the  same  measure  for  length  of  a  cubit  and 
a  hand-breadth.  The  Egyptians  measured 
longer  distances  by  the  Schronus  of  about 
six  miles  in  length.  Land  was  measured  by 
the  aroura  or  half  ucre,  which,  if  square, 
measured  a  hundred  cubits  on  each  side. 
That  a  measure  nearly  the  same  was  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times  we  learn  from  the  size 
of  the  pyramids.  Exactly  such  was  the  cubit 

used  in  making  the  five    smaller  pyramids  of  |  will  now  and  then  turn  up,  more  frequently  in 

the  barred  plumage  of  immaturity.  Amongst 

inter- 


iug  descended  from  Cush  or  Kasha,  the 
eldest  %  son  of  Rama.  This  is  a  celebrated 
rajput  tribe.*  The  rana  of  Amber  is  of  the 
race  who  claim  descent  from  Cash,  second 
son  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodbya,  who  migrated 
and  built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone. 
Authentic  history  commences  in  A.  D.  294 
with  nga  Nola,  who  founded  Narwaz  or 
Nishidr.  Amber  or  Dundhwar,  the  early 
capital  of  Jey pore,  was  built  by  Jey  Singh, 
and  was  a  city  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
According  to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a 
raj  poot  dynasty  of  the  Soorya  Vausa  race, 
a  scion  of  Nirwar. —  Tod^  Thomai  Prinseps 
Antiquities, p.  259.  Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss. 

CUCHILLOS.    Sp.     Knives. 

CUCH-MAKDA  PAT.  Bbno.  Hind. 
Corcborus  olitorius. 

cue  HUN  AR.  Hind.  Bauhinhi  acumi- 
nata. 

CUCHWAREE.     See  Kehit. 

CUCIFERA  THEBAICA. 

Doom  tree  I  Hyphsne  coriaoea    GierU 

Qingerbroad  tree  | 

The  Uyphaene  exclusively  inhabit  Upper 
Egypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  The- 
bes, whence  it  is  named  Cucijera  ihebaica. 
Clumps  of  it  occur  near  Thebes.  Its  stem, 
instead  of  growing  without  branches  like 
other  palms,  forks  two  or  three  times,  thus 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  Pandanus.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  angular, 
irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious  rind. 
The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semi- 
transparent,aiid  is  turned  into  beads  and  other 
little  ornaments.  Its  brown  mealy  rind  resem- 
bles gingerbread. — Eng.  Cyc,  p.  385. 

CUCKOW. 

Koel  HiMD.  I  Sacaph  Hkb. 

Cnculus  canorus,  is  the  European  Cuckoo, 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries,  and 
common  in  the  Himalaya,  visiting  the  plains 
during  the  cold  season.  The  Indian  cnckows 
are  the  noisy  kocl,  remarkable  for  the  dissimilar 
sexes,and  for  parasitically  laying  in  the  nests 
of  the  crow.  The  Coucol,  or  Crow-Pheiuaut,  is 
another  noisy  and  conspicuous  bird  wherever 
there  is  a  little  jungle ;  the  European  Cuckoo 


Geseh. — Egypt,  Insaipt-  2nd  Series,  pi  46. 
Ezekie  ch.  XI,  5.  Herodotus,  lib.^  11.  168. 
Fy«e*«  Pyramids  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt 
Vol.  /.,  167. 

CUBYA  KANYA,from  Cubja  (the  spine) 
of  the  virgin  (Kanya)* 

CUCHHOURA.  A  small  rajpoot  dan,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  in  Qoruckpoor. — 
Elliot, 

CUCHWAHA,  properly    Cushwahs,  be- 
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the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a  Cuckow, 
mediate  in  size  to  C-  micropterus  and  C  po> 
liocephalus,  and  according  best  with  ifr 
Hodgson's  C.  saturatus,  which  differs  £nim 
C.  micropterus,  Gould,  chiefly  in  its  smaller 
bill,  like  that  of  C.  canorus ;  if  it  be  not,  Id- 
deed,  the  veritable  C.  micropterus  of  Gould, 
Mr.BlytKs  Report,  See  Birds;  Coel^  Cuculidas, 
Cuculuo;  Kamerii  Koel. 
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CUCUMIS. 


CUCUUIS  MELO. 


CUCUBALUS  DBABA,  Gcertner.  A  plant 
of  the  Alpine  vegetation  of  Kedarnath. — 
Eofmeisier  Travels, 

CUCULIDiE,  the  Cuckow-Tribe,  or  Cuc- 
kow3,  a  family  of  Scansorial  Birds,  placed  by 
Cuvierand  Lesson  next  tti  the  Wrynecke, 
Yunz.  Among  the  birds  of  Tenasseriin  is  a 
Cuckow,  intermediate  in  size  to  C.  microp- 
terus,  and  C.  poliocephaUis,  and  according 
best  with  Mr.  Hodgson's  C.  saturatus,  which 
differs  from  C.  micropterus,  GotUd,  chiefly  iu 
its  smaller  bill,  like  that  of  C.  canorus  ;  if  it 
be  Dot>  indeed,  the  veritable  C.  micropterus  of 

Goidd. 

Fam.    Cuculida.  10  gen.,  30  sp.,  viz.. 

Sub/am.  Cuculinae,  3  gen,.  2  sub  gen.  17  sp.,  viz., 
9  Cuculus :  2  Surnictdua  :  3  Chrysucoccjz :  1  Eudy. 
namifi:  2  Oxylophus. 

Sub  fam.  PhamicopbaiDSD,  viz.  1  Daiylophua  ;  3 
Pfannicophaua ;  5  QNncluatomiu ;  I  lUoortha ;  4 
Taccocaia;  5  Centrophus. —  Mr,  Blyt}C$  Report. 

CUCULUS  CANORUS  the  Common  Cuc- 
koo of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  : 
is  common  in  the  Uima1aya,visiting  the  plains 
during  tbe  cold  reason. 

CUCULUS  MACULATUa.  Gmel.  C. 
mindanensis.  C.  niger.  C.  scolopaceus,  Linn 
are  synonims  of  Eudyiiamis  orien talis,  Linn, 

CUCUMBER. 
Kischyim  ^thiop.  |  Khekra  Hxmd. 

Kusaja  Arab,  | 

The  cucumber  is  grown  from  seed  at  all 
seasons.  The  plants  sh(»uld  never  be  too  close. 
It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  grows  with 
much  or  little  water  ;  and  if  allowed  to  climb 
over  sticks  or  trellis  work,  is  out  of  the  way 
of  jackals  and  porcupines,  who  are  fond  of  the 
fruit.  The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields, 
in  the  cold  season,  amongst  grain  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  cucumber  of  Numbers 
>\.  14  is  the  Cucumis  melo,  the  melon. — 
Jaffrey.     See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMBER,    CLIMBING     INDIAN 
£ng.  syn.  of  Zanonia  indica,  Li>%n. 
CUCUMBER  SEED  OIL. 

Antimunbij  Miniak       I  Villerikai  yennai    Tam. 

Malay.  |  Doaa  kaia  uuna      Tbl. 
Timun-biji-mintak         | 

A  clear  edible  oil,  obtained  by  expression 
Tom  the  seeds  of  Cuourbita  pepoaud  C.  mela- 
^epo.  The  plants  of  the  cucumber  family 
Vequently  supply  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used 
n  the  East  as  a  lamp  oil   and    for  cooking. 

CUCUMBER  TREE.  Ejw.  Averrohoa 
alimbi,  WUtde. 

CUCUMIS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
he  nat.  order  CucurbitaceaB,  comprehending 
be  melon,  the  icuoumber  and  some  sorts  of 
oiird.  The  Indian  species  of  cucumis  are 


Two  delicious  varieties  of  melon  grow 
wild  in  Mar  war,  Beekaue«r  and  Jessul- 
meer  :  they  are  very  sniall  and  high  flavored, 
and  are  exported  as  delicacies.  They  probably 
are  the  Cucumis  madra&patauus(^tn(;{.  Bun- 
gunuk)  and  the  Cucumis  turbinatus  (Hind, 
Kackari.) 

tha-Khwa-Khyen,     Eurm, 

megyouug  Burm. 
koukyen    Buem. 
lat.  Bu&M. 

btee  htouk  sau,  Busm,  are  species  of  Cucumis. 
— Irvine,  Ated,  Top,  p.  209.  Any.  Cyc.  Voigi. 
W,  Ic, 

CUCUMIS  ACUTANQULUS.  Linn.  syn. 
of  Luffa  acutangula,  Roxh, 

CUCUMIS  CITHULLUS.    Ske.  Syn.  of 
Cucurbita  citrullus,  Linn. 
CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHJS.  Linn* 

Citxullua  culueyutbis,    Sckrosd, 


C.  integrifoliuB. 
C.    melo. 
C.    momordicai 
C.   pubescens. 
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C.  irigoDOs. 
C.  turbinatus. 
C.  utilisaimoB. 


» 


» 


»* 


91 


99 


Tumbi 

Colocyuth  gourd 
Qhurumba 


Hanzal 


Tukhin 


BKAa     Visbola  Rus. 

£no.    KurUina  Sutlxj. 

Hind.     Maragbuiie       Traits-Ini:^ 
Kbartuma  „ 

Fruit. 
Ab.    Hind.  |  Paikumttikai  Tah. 

I  ladrayaa  Hum. 

Seeds. 
Fers.  I  Tumma.  Pers. 

This  plant  furnishes  the  coiocynth  of  tlie 
European  pbarmacopseas.     It    grows    abun- 
dantly in    most    of     the    arid  sandy  tracts 
of  the  Punjab,  from  Delhi  up  to  Peshawar, 
on  the  Corumaiidel  coast,  at  Kaira  in    Guz- 
erat,  Tirhut,  the  Doab,  in  the  deserts  by  the 
Jordan  and  nearSinai,inTurkey  and  in  Nubia, 
The    fruit    is  about  the   size  of  an  orange 
smooth,  and  yellow.     When  ripe  it  is  peeled, 
and  dried  in  a  stove  when  it  becomes  wliitish 
very  dry,  and  spongy  ;  in  this  state  it  is  met 
with  in  conimerce.     It  is  in(»durous,  but  has 
an   extremely    bitter   nauseous  taste  aud    a 
disagreeable     smell.     The    plum    and   seed 
produce  exceedingly  powerful  cathartic  and 
emetic  effects,  and  an  extract  is  used  iumedicine. 
The  fresh  root  is  u&ed  as  a  tooth  brush,  and 
dried  and  powdered  is  given   as  a  purgative. 
^Dr,  J.  L.     SUwart^  Boyle  Fharmacopcea, 
O^SJiaughnesiy,  Cyc  p,  252.  Irvine  Med.  Top 
209.  Bellew.  ^* 

CUCUMIS  INDICUS.    flee  Lnffk  amara. 
CUCUMIS  MADERASPATANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Bryonia  ecabrella. 

CUCUMIS  MELO.    Linn.;  W.andA,; 
Roxh. 
Betikh,  Mutk  melon  Ar. 


Khar  huj  Bbno. 

Tha-khwa-iiinwe  Bukm. 

Khirbuza  Dux. 
Melon  ;  Sweat  melon  Eng. 

Kharbuza  Hind. 
Labo-fraogi 
Bakakata 


Kbarbuzeb 
Sarda 
Paliz 
Ghidro 
■Rata  Komada 
MulampalJam 
Malay.  |  Mulam  panda 
Malxal.  I  Karboja  dosa 


PEBf. 

FUaHT. 
Bind. 

SiKOH. 

Tam. 
Tel. 


The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  ia 
unknown.  LinnieuB  says  Tartaiy.  bat  he  does 
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CUCUMIS  TUBSBOBia 


ii9tfive  Ub  authority.  De  Gand(»lle  says  Asia; 
Bozbnrgh  only  knew  it  in  a  cultivated  state  in 
tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  station  for  it  in 
the  Himalaya  regions.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the  Punjab,  and  all 
ever  India.  From  time  immemorial  Casbmir 
has  been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  its  melons,  which  form  a  staple 
article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
melons  of  Mnltan  and  Jhang  are  excellent. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  says  that  this  cele- 
brated fruit  rapidly  degenerates  if  sown  in  the 
plains.  In  Kabul  it  thrives  and  is  in  perfec- 
tion in  October  and  November,  when  the  first 
frost  touches  the  plant  It  is  largely  Uken 
for  sale  to  the  city  of  Peshawar. — Roa^.  iii. 
720.  Voigt  58.  Eng^  Cyc  p.  262.    Dr.  J.  L, 

Stewart,  p.  96.  ^  .   . 

CUCUBlISMOMORDICA,RoxB.;  W.ikA, 

CucunuB  muricatuB  Willd.  |  Momordica  sattva  liozb. 


RataSjekaii 
Pipingya 
Mala  veM 
Veawiku 
Da«akaia 


Sdki. 
Til. 

Tu. 


Brno.  |  Kakari  kai 
Hind. 


Tam. 
Karkata  kai  m 

Pedda  dosa  kaia     Tel. 
MuUu  dosa  kaia        „ 


Phunti 

FbuDt 

Tuti  »» 

Kakra  Punj. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  ;  when  young 
is  a  good  substitute  for  the  common  cucum 
ber.  Seeds  now  and  then  ground  into  a  meal. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  eaten  with  a  little 
3agar,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  melon,  and 
reckoned  very  wholesf»me  ;  natives  use  it  in 
curries.— /2oJcA.  iii.  725.  Dr.  J,  L,  SUwart,  p. 
97    yoigt.  58.  Aindie,  p.  236. 

CUCUMIS  MURICATUS.  Willd.  syn. 
of  Cttcumls  momordica. 

CUCUMIS  PSliiUDO-COLOCYNTHIS. 
RoYLB.  A  plant  of  northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  "  Indraynn/*  and  "  Bisloombhee."  The 
fruit  is  similar  in  quality  to  eolocynth,  and  is 
substituted  in  northern  Ijidia  for  the  true  ar- 
ticle, the  real  eolocynth,  and  is  called  by  the 
names  applied  by  Dr  Royle,  to  his  Pseudo- 
colooynthis.— O'^'Aaw^rAMCMy,    p.    345.     See 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 

CUCUMIS  PUBESCENS.  WiLLD.;F.cCri4. 
ayn.  of  Cucumis  maderaspatanus,  Roxb 
Fowl's  Cucumber     Enq.     '^^-'-*-  - 
Pubesoeut  Cucumber  „ 
Kakri  Hind. 

Bun-gumuk  »» 

RauBhanak  Paaa. 

OavakahiVriksbamuSANS 

Grows  wild  in  south  India,  in  the  Punjab, 
Hindustan,  Bengal,  and  the  peninsula.  Its 
small  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though 
they  do  not  cultivate  the  plant ;  on  ripening 
it  becomes  aromatic. — Rozh,  iii.  723.  Voigt, 
69.  Dt>  J'  L.  Stewart,  p.  97. 

CUCUMIS  SATIVUS.    Linn. 


Ohibbur 
Kekri 

Kodi  Budirga 
Kodi  budama 
Nella  budinga 


SiNDHI. 

Singh. 
Tbl. 


Knsud  An, 

Klra  BbnO; 

8uaha,alao  Soaa         », 


Kankari 

Kira-kankarai 

FakuB 
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DUK. 

>» 
BOTPT. 


Coeumber  B«a.    Khiim  Fnuu. 

Common  Ooonmber  ,,        MatnilU  8am 

Kira,also  Suaa        Bihd. 
Aotimua  Halat. 

Timoma  „ 

Mullen  velleri,  Malbal. 
Mullen  belleri  ,, 

Caukrikai  „ 

TheOa, 

Eunkuri-ke  bbj  ka-tel  Duk.  I  Oil  of  CueaiDUr 
Velleriver«i  yeanay      Tam.  |      seed  £50. 

This  is  commonly  grown  and  largely  used 
all  over  India,  but  most  Enropeans  find  itdi[> 
ficult  to  digest.  Cncumber8,of  UieC.  satinuuid 
utilliaimus,  are  consumed  in  immeine  qcan- 
tities  by  the  Karens  and  Burmaos,  who  lea 
to  prefer  them  large  and  yellow,  rather  tiuo 
pluck  them,  when  green  and  tender. 

The  seeds  of  this  and  of  C.  nttliesinQS  m 
officinal,  being  considered  cooling.  This  ruj 
be  the  Balain  khira,  or  hill  cucumber  nun- 
tioned  by  Lowther. — Mr,  Jafi^if,  Dn.BfiA 
iii.  720.  V(ngt,  59.  J.  L.  5<ei«r<,pi97.Mi 
Meson. 

CUCUMIS  TUBEROSUS.  Heybe. 


XABt. 


Til 


e  not  much  in  reqaeft, 


Adulay  Kai, 
Kellay  pika 

This  is  a  pot  vegetab 
but  it  iseaten  by  the  common  people,who  mab 
it  into  curry.     It  grows  wild  in  cotton  wui 
of  north  Tinnevelly.     It  is  very  prolific,  vA 
on  waste  lands,  headlands  Sec,  in  great  abos- 
danoe.  A  cooly  load  of  tuber  gives  six  Ui^ 
measures    of  fine   flour,  considered  bf  the 
natives  who  use  it  as  a  mont  ezoeUent  bre«d 
stufifl     One  measure  of  the  flour  is  consdend 
equal  to  two    measures     of    the    Pamcaa 
glossarium,  which  latter   is  the  sUpk  ioui 
of  North  Tinnevelly.    The  mode  of  ^t^- 
ing  the  flour  is  simple.     The  tuben  are  mi^ 
ed  and  pealed ;  then  reduced  to  a  brued 
mass  on  a  rough  stone;  after  which  it  is  vaily 
ed  precisely  like  arrowroot  ;  the  washing  ex- 
tending over  seven  or  eight  days,  when  iat 
starch  is  dried  in  the  sun.  The  floor  is  iIooK 
as  white  as  arrowroot,  it  ia  reduced  to  onja 
quite  as  easily,  by  pouring  boiling  water  Bf<K 
a  spoonful  or  two  which  has  beeu  first  vm£> 
ened     with  cold   water.      The  root  b  t^ 
generally  known  to  the  nativesibnt  the  frait^  i 
small  capsule  used  in  sweetmeats,  is  kaova  tp 
them  as  the  AduUy.  It  yields  a  purestuck,!^ 
as  a  means  of  supporting  life,  merely,  it  ii  pr.- 
bably  as  valuable  as  arrowroot,  sago,  tipica 
or    any  other  starch.    The  nitiinate  <sj^ 
tical    action  of  all    starches  is   the  uaL 
and    the    preference    given    to    an««v9i 
is  due  to  its  flavour  alone.  This  one  msUsi 
good  jelly>  but  it  smells  and  tastes  sL^ 
of  linseed    oily   and  leaves    a   faiot  bo* 
taste  upon   the   palate  ;  and  onleas  t^^ 
due  to  want  of  care  in  its  pi«pinti<iB  ol 
can  be  got  rid  of,  it  would  not  besooip^ 
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to  European!,    As  to  the  natritions  quality 
of  starch,  modem  research  has  shown  it  to  be 
deficient  in  flesh-producing  properties,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  called  streugthening  when 
mixed,  as  it  usually  is  with  milk,  or  flour 
containing  gluten*     It   would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  as  an 
article  of  diet  it  can  be  equul   to  twice  the 
quantity  of  flour  of  Paiiicnm   grossarium, 
which,  in  all  probability,  besides  its    starch, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gluten. 
The  starch  granules    in    G.  tuberusa    are 
compound,     and    they      have     in    couse* 
qnence  a    very   different  shape    from    tbe 
various  arrowroot  starches  from  which   they 
can  be  easily  distinguished  with  the  micros- 
cope.   They  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller 
having  a  diameter  less  than   l-ll,000ths  of 
au  inch.   They  depolarize,  and  the  usual  black 
dot  can  be  seen  in  granules  of  l-5,000th8  ot  an 
inch  in    diameter. — lioxb,  Aifulie,  p.  336. 
Herd,  James.  F.  Keam$,  Misnonary  S>F,G. 
Captain  J.  Mitchell,  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Govt,  Cent,  Museum, Madras  Agri-Horticultu- 
rat  Society's  Proceedings,  April  1862. 

CUCUMIS  TUUBINATUS,  C.  trigonus 
and  0.  integrifolia,  are  plants  of  Bengal  and 
peninsular  India. — Roxh,  iii.  723. 

CUCUMIS  USITATA. 
Yellaree-kai,  Tax.  |  Dom  Saia  Til. 

Cucumber  is  commonly  cultivated  by  tbe 
natives  and  eaten  when  ripe  as  a  dessert.  Cu- 
cumis  sativuB  and  utillissimus  are  also  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent  and  generally  eaten 
green,  without  any  preparation  whatever  :  the 
country  cucumber  is  very  bitter  at  both  ends, 
and  these  should  be  cut  off  before  preparing 
for  salad.  To  the  people  this  is  a  valuable 
IvvLxi.—Jaffirey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

OUOUMIS  UTILISSIMUS.  Roxb.  ;  W. 
d:  A, 


Kakri ;  Kakoi  Hikd. 
Khyar-i-badrang  FsB*. 
DoM  ;  Nakka  Ousa,  TsL 
Paodili  dota  „ 

Dosa  kaia  ., 


oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in  food  and  te 
bum  in  their  lamps.  Experiments,  as  well  as 
analogy,  prove  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourish- 
ing and  well  deserving  of  a  more  extensive 
culture  than  is  bestowed  on  thi'm  at  present. 
Tbe  powder  of  the  toitsted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  serviceable  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
saud  or  gravel.  In  Roxburgh's  time,  this 
agriculture  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Guntoor 
Circar,  where  these  seeds  formed  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  commerce. — Roxburgh's  Flora 
Indica,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  721-22.  Col.  Ex.  1862. 
Honighergtr,  ii.  p.  265.  Dr.  Stewart,  p.  97* 
Voigi  p.  68.  0'  Shaughnessy,  p.  34d<  Eng. 
Cyc.  p.  252. 

CUCURBITACEiE.  A  natural  order  o  f 
climbing  or  creeping  plants,  the  Gourd  tribe, 
chiefly  natives  of  hot  countries,  ranged  by 
Meisner  under  35,  and  by  Endltcherunder  28 
genera.  Of  these  there  occur  in  Egypt,  Abyssi- 
nia and  Arabia  8  ;  in  Astracan  and  Persia  and 
t  he  Levant  3  ;  in  China  and  Japan  5,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  160  species,  of  which  46 
are  natives  of  India. 


Kisa-ut'taul  Ajl 

Kankur,alBoEarkti  Bbmo 
Tha-khwa  ,, 

Field  cucumber       Eno. 
Qurkel  laoge  Gee. 

Cultivated  throughout  India  aud  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  seen  it  at  6,000  feet,  on  the  Ravi,  in 
the  hills.  This  gourd  attains  2  or  2^  feet, 
and  is  stated  to  reach  the  extraordinary 
length  of  5  feet  When  ripe,  if  carefully 
c^athered  and  suspended,  it  wilt  keep  good  for 
ieveral  months,  from  which  circumstance  they 
ire  valuable  for  long  voyages.  It  is  pickled 
when  half  grown.  Tbe  seeds,  like  ^ose  of 
^he  other  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  contain 
nuch  farinaoeons  matter  blended  with  a 
arge  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  natives  dry  and 
{rind  them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  as 
m  article  of  diet ;  they  also  express  a  mild 
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Achmandra. 

4 

Karivia. 

S 

BeniDcasa. 

1 

Laginaria. 

1 

Bryonia. 

31 

Luffa. 

16 

firyoDOpAis. 

1 

Melothria. 

1 

Citrullui. 

2 

Homordica. 

IS 

Coccinia. 

1 

Muki«. 

lor2 

Cucumis. 

12 

Pilogyne. 

1 

Cacurbita. 

4 

Sieyos. 

2 

Erythropalnm. 

1 

Tricbosantlies. 

3S 

HerpetosiNTm  um. 

1 

Zflbneria. 

S 

QjmDopetalum. 

2 

Some  of  the  species  affurd  cathartics  of  re- 
markable power,  others  have  useful  edible 
fruits.  The  fruit  varies  much  in  size,  form^ 
and  external  characters,  but  is  generally  fleshy 
within,  and  its  pulp  is  often  so  saturated  with 
water  that  it  cannot  be  dried.  The  roots  ol 
most  of  the  order  contain  starch,  often  asso- 
ciated  with  sn  acrid  poisonous  niatter,  which 
can  be  separated  by  washing  the  powdered 
root  with  water,  iu  which  the  acrid  matter 
dissolves,  while  the  starch  is  left.  The  seeds 
of  most  of  the  order  are  of  a  mild  sweet  taste^ 
give  good  emulsions  with  water,  and  yield  a 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  Few  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  indigenous  in  Europe.  lo  tro- 
pical  countries  this  order  gives  the  inhabitants 
a  large  portion  of  their  food,  which  it  often 
aflPords  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  most  arid 
deserts  or  on  barren  swamps  and  islands.  In 
Persia,  China  and  Cashmere*  they  are  onltivat* 
ed  on  the  lakes»  on  the  floating  coUeclioDS  of 
weeds  common  in  these  localities ;  in  Indiai 
they  are  very  abundant,  either  in  the  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Hunter 
the  CucurhiiacMs  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
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length.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief 
dietetical  species. 


Cucnrbita 
kio. 


pepo.   Fump' 


I 


Meetha  kuddoo.  The  seeds 
of  these  yield  oil  by  ex- 
preMion,an<i  are  conairler- 
ed  **cooling  in  medicine." 

Torbooz.   A  vsr.  Tentsee. 

Peetha. 

Kurbooza.  Seeds  oily,  and 
readily   become  rancid. 

Roxb.  FL  Ind.  iU.  p.  723. 

Wild,  common  near  Saha 

runpore,  becomes  aromatic 

on  ripening* 

Phoot. 


H      citmllus,     

Benincasa  cerifera, 

Cncumis  melo  ;  Melon  ...  | 

C.  madaraspatensifl,    .. 

G.  patescens,    

C.  momordict, 

«    -A-  n^^^^v^*^       S  Kheera.  Fruit  contain  su- 

C.  sativus.   Cucumber,  ...  <(    gar,seed9  yield  a  mild  oil. 

O.  utilissimos,      Kukree. 

Ijuffa  pentandnif     Ghis, 

,,      acutangttla, Kalee  torL 

*        ,.      ,         ..  fKurella.    Fruit     slightly 

Momoidicacharantia,     ...  ^     bitter  and  ionic 

Trichosaathes  anguina,...    Chuchinga. 
dioica,...         ...    Falwal. 

cucumerina,  ...    Junglee -chuchinga. 


CDCUBBITA  HISPID  A,  WiJsWE  ,  Aindk 

Benincasa  oerifera    Savt.    Cuourbita  pepo      Roxi, 


9$ 


*9 

*l 


l> 


Cucurbita 
Koomra 
Koehnaoto 
Pandri  cbikki 
Mitta  kadda 
Pumpkin 
White  Gourd 
Red  pumpkin 
Kambalam 


FUeh, 
Bjcno. 

>f 
Bombay. 

DUK. 

Eno. 
» 

Malbal. 


Karkaroo  Sixs. 

Ala  puhul  SciCH. 

Pusnikai  Tax. 

Gomadi-kaia  Tel 
Boordoo  Goomadoo   y, 
Budady           „ 
Potti  goomadi 


n 


it 


In  India  the  young  unripe  fruit  of  this  pump- 
kin is  eaten  by  all  the  natives,  and  it  is  os^ 
as  a  pot- vegetable;  being  much  and  jastly 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  Natives.  The 
variety  called  in  Tamul  Kaliana  Poosnik^ 
is  white,  and  from  old  custom,  and  as  a  reli- 
gious rite,  it  must  make  a  dish  at  every  Tamal 
n>arriage  dinner  :  it  ia  supposed  to  ensure 
prosperity  to  the  wedded  pair. — Aituliey  p. 
2iL 


CUCURBITA  LAGENARIA,  Likn. 

Lageoaria  vulgaris.  Serr. 


Kodoo 


— Royle,p,  219.     0' Shaughnfssy,  p,  351, 

CUCURBITA,  a  genua  of  the  Cucurbitaceae, 
has  six  species,  but  only  four  have  been  cultivat- 
ed, viz.  0.  maxima,  C.  ovifera  and  C.  pepo,  ^ 
which  include  all  pumpkins,  gourds,  squashes  j  ^^^,^ 
and  vegetable  marrow,  and  C  moschata,  the  ;  jj„^^,„^^y^DoK.sW 
water  melon.    Of  these,  there  are  innumerable   Quara  Uuvil 
varieties.     The   Burmese    names  for   species  i     „      m'davar 
are  Boo  kha.  Thaka  hai  Sgau  ;  Thai  than  Sgau.  |  g^"^^^];,^^!,^^^^ 
A  number  of  melon,  cucumber  and  "  kadu"    ^j^.^^  pumpkin 
seeds  are  included  among  oil  seeds,  on  account    Calabash 
of  their  yielding  oil. — Darwin.  Jfd^n.  Powell.  ,  Kaddu 

CUCURBITA   ALBA.      Roxb.     syn.     of  To"'^*t«ddu 

_.      .  .  t  o      •  Jjabo  amDou 

Beniucasa  cerifera,  oavt. 

CUCURBITA  AURANTIA.  the  Orange- 
Gourd,  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  other 
species. — Engl.  Cyc.  p.  253. 

CUCURBITA  CERIFERA.  Fish.  syn. 
of  Cuoumis  citrullus.  Sot, 

CUCURBITA    CITRULLUS.   Linn. 

Cucumus  citrullis,  Herr. 
Belikb-zichi  An.     Tarboozah 

Tarmuj,alsoTarbuzBBNO.  |  Chaya  pula 

Kutto«  wombi 
Hindano 
Cauho 

Pitcha  gbadi 
Komadu 

Pitch  a  Sbakara  Komati, 
aUo   Pitchakai, 
also  Pitchi  pallamTAM. 
Darbuje  Tel. 


Bkng. 

Bellajtbora 

Male.\l> 

It 

Kaddu 

Pbm. 

•i 

UUvoQ 

Sans. 

K.  SiKD. 

Teao 

SlKD. 

Egipt. 

Diyalaba 

Slngh. 

»( 

Shora  kai 

»» 

Cburaykai 

Tam. 

Eno. 

Anapa  kaia 

T«L. 

» 

Ala  bum 

)> 

»» 

Anuga  kaya 

n 

Hind. 

Gubba  kaya 

)• 

tf 

Kunda  muga 

}i 

Malay. 

Nelanoga 

t* 

Titoo  Laoo  „ 

TurbuE  DuK. 

Water  melon  Eng. 

Samoka  also  TnrbuzHiND 
Jamauka  » 

Lampdiio. 

AdALAY. 


>t 


tf 
PSBS. 


Pbrs. 

Sans. 

SiND. 
>» 

Singh. 
1 1 


liamuja 

Maudeki 

Samangka 

Fataka 

Hindus  neh 

In  India^  the  water  melon  is  cultivated  in 
river  beds  and  in  alluvial  deposits  of  lakes, 
tanks,  ko.f  where  abundance  of  water  can  be 
had  ;  it  is  used  as  a  dessert.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  melon  of  the  Jews,  mentioned 
in  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  very  cooling,  and  is  said  to  do  well  for 
a  cooling  drink  in  typhus  {ever .-- Powell. 
Panj.  Prod*  Eng,  Gyc*  p.  253.  Jafrey*  See 
Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 
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Several  varieties  of  this  are  largely  calti- 
vated  in  India  and  are  eaten  dressed  iu  different 
ways.  The  long  white  gourds  are  hollowed  oat 
and  made  into  buoys  for  raftsforcrosdingriTeis. 
The  large  round  kind  are  used  for  makiDg  a 
kind  of  stringed  instrument  like  a  '*  sitar", (ail- 
ed in  Tamul  Kinnayri,  and  are  hence  termed 
Kinnayri  Chooraykai.  A  longer  and  narrov 
sort  are  employed  in  making  the  wind  instm- 
ments  called  in  Tamul  Magbadi  with  which 
the  snake-men  (Pamoo  Poodarer,  Tam.)  entice 
snakes  from  their  holes.  In  China  the  dried 
bottle-gourds  are  tied  to  the  backs  of  children 
on  board  the  boats  to  assist  them  in  floating  if 
they  should  unluckily  fall  overboard.  The 
dried  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  hard,  and  is 
used  as  a  bottle  called  the  fakir's  bottle.  A 
wild  variety  Tita-Laoo,  is  poisonous.— F(?t>t 
Ainslie's  Materia  Mediea,  p.  172,238. 

CUCDRBITA  LOBATA. 

Tiuda,    Fakjab. 

In  the  Punjab  this  is  a  small  round  goard 
when  young,  at  which  time  it  makes  s  m^^ 
delicious  vegetable  for  the  table  :  the  fruit  is 
not  bigger  than  a  small  turnip.— ^^^ 
Hand  Book, 
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CUORA. 


CUDDAPAH. 


CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.  Duch.  IP.  d-  A. 

Cucurbita  melopepo,  Roxh.  iii.  719. 
Supbiira  Kumra    Beno.  |  A1  f  KiXAWAR. 

Sufri  Kumra  , ,     [  Dagban  Ladak. 

.shwsc  pba  vucg     BuRH.    Sbakari  or  Sbakara 
Pha  yuiig  kba  „ 

Larp;e  commou  pump- 
kin Etta.  ,  Puahiuy  kaia 
Comioon  large  gourd,,      1       „     kiray 
Melon 


•bora 
Kadu  safed 


Qumaddikaia 
kura 


Malbal. 
Pkrs. 
Tam. 

»» 

TCL. 


Red  or  Spuasb  gourd  „ 

Mitha  Kaddu  ?      Uind.    Kualimandainu  :  Ba> 

Llalwa     „        ?         „      I    gala ;  erra  gunj mad i  „ 

Cultivated  throughoat  India,  in  Kashmir 
lip  to  COOO  or  9000  feet,  and  in  Ladak  up  to 
lO.oOO  feet.  It  is  made  to  trail  over  houses 
iiid  trees.  It  needs  much  water  and  good  soil. 
The  fruit  in  very  large  ;  v?heu  boiled  it 
tastes  like  a  young  carrot,  and  is  used  in 
various  ways  ;  its  leaves  are  boiled  as  greens. 
—  Voigt  59  Dr,  J.  L.  Stewart  Gen,  Med,  Top* 
y.  209. 

CUCURBITA  OVIFERA.  Linn. 

Vegetable  marrow    £no.  |  Simaipusini  kai        Tam. 
•:i;g  bearing  gourd      ,,      | 

This  is  the  most  wholesome  of  the  cucur- 
jitaceae,  and  is  largely  grown  by  the  market 
gardeners  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
it  Astrachan :  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable  of  easy 
lulture  in  good  rich  soil.— J^er/r^^,  Vaigt.  p,  59. 
3ce  Veget-ibles  of  Southern  India. 

CUCURBITA   PEPO.     Roxb.    Syn.     of 
^cnincasa  cerifera,  Savi,  See  Cucumber  seed 
H,  Ciicurbitace®.     Qourds.     Oil. 
CUORA  AMBOINENSIS,Dand.  A  tortoise 
f  Malacca  and  Ten.'iKserim  of  the  family  Tes- 
ndinidae,  order  Chelonia,  Section  A.  or  I'^hield- 
i\  Reptiles,  which  may  be  thus  shown  : 
Sec.     a.  Cataphracta.  Shielded  Reptilw. 
rj>EIl.  CHELONIA. 

Fam.  TeRtudinidse. 

V'studo  Indic.1,  Gmfl,  Galap. 

radiata,  Hhato.  Madag. 

Btellata,  Skaw.  Vizag. 

platynotun,  Blylh,   Burdwan. 

elongaU,  niylh.  Arakan/Penasserim. 
omopus  Hortffialdii,  Gray.  Afghauiatan. 

Fam.  Geoemydida). 

anouria  Kmya,  Oray.  Moideo. 
t;oemyda  grandis,  Orav-  Tenaiserim. 

M  tricarinata,  Biyth.  Chaibassa, 

lora  Amboinensifl,  Datid,    Malacca,   Tenasserim, 
rclemis  orbiculata.  Bell,  Burmah. 

Fam.  Emydidos. 

nys  nuchalis,  Blyih.  Java. 

HamiltoDii,  Oray,  Calcutta. 

trijuga,  Schvfeitjff,   Arakan,  Madras. 

nigra,  Blyth,  Tenasserim. 

sebsd. 

traonyz    Lessonii,  Calcutta,  Tenasserim.     2>um, 

and  Bib. 

Ugur  lioeatuB,  Gray,  S.  B.  India, 
thungii,  Ortty,  Calcutta, 
dhongoka,  Gray,  Ceotral  ludia. 
berdmoreij,  Blyth.  Pogu. 
oeellats,  Dum,  Calcutta. 
trivitUU,  Dum,  Nival. 
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Pangshura  tectum,  BeU.  Calcutta, 
teotori.  Gray.  Indus, 
flavi venter,  Gunlh.  Bengal 
Smith,  Ounth.  Bengal. 
Platysternum  roi^gacepbalum.  Gray*  Martaban. 

Fam.  Trionycidae. 
Emyda  granosa,  Oray.  Calcutta. 

„       Ceyioneoais,     Gray.  Ceylon. 
Trionyx  Gkingeticus,  C.  and  V.   Bengal. 

„        Ountberii,  Gray,  Arakan. 
Chitra  Indica,  Griy.  Hooghly. 

Fam.  Chelooidai. 
Sphargis  eoriacea,  Linn,  Tenasserim  coast. 
Caretta  imbricata,  Sehweigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Cayana  olivaoea.  Backs.  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Chelonia  virgata,  Sehweigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CUDBEAR,  is  a  powder  procured  from 
the  Lichen  tartaricus,  a  plant  found  in  Iceland, 
used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  or  crimson. 
Its  colors  are  not  durable  when  it  is  employed 
alone,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  body  to 
other  expensive  dyes,  hb  indigo,  cochineal, 
kc,  making  them  more  lively.  It  is  used  but 
little  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  demand  in 
that  market  is  not  great. — Compendious  De- 
scription. See  Dyes. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  lat.  II*  43  N.,  long.  79*  50'  K— 
Horshurgh, 

CUD  DAM.  Hind.  Nauclea  cadamba,  pro- 
perly Kaddamba. 

CUDD  APAHy  one  of  the  two  great  coUec- 
torates  (Bellary  the  otheri)  into  which  the 
Ceded  Districts  are  divided.  It  lies  be- 
tween Lat.  1 3*  5'  and  I G"*  20'  Long.  77o  48'  and 
79^  50'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
of  the  Kurnool  country  and  the  district  of  Gun- 
toor,  on  the  south  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot, 
on  the  west  by  Bellary  and  Kurnool,  and  on  the 
east  by  Nellore  and  part  of  North  Arcot.  Of 
the  great  religious  institutions  in  the  south  of 
India  are  Sri  Sailani  in  Cuddapab,  Coujeveram, 
Chellambram,  Srirangam,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  religious  edifices  of  great  architectural 
merit,  very  worthy  of  being  depicted  and  pre- 
served for  the  beauty  of  their  sculpture  and  ele- 
gance of  their  design,8ucb  as  the  stone  mantapam 
in  the  fort  at  Yel lore.  Utterly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram  and 
Tribhuwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar>  the  pa- 
godas at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  Tarpatry 
in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others  equally  worthy 
of  admiration,  in  secluded  and  desert  places, 
little  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, which  would  doubtless  reward  the 
institution  of  careful  inquiries.  Nearly  all 
the  finest  buildings  of  early  times  have  been 
constructed  of  8toue>  while  the  edifices  erected 
within  the  past  500  years,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  piles  at  present 
to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick.  If  the  range 
of  inquiry  is  extended  to  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
,The    Nizam's    territories     comprehend    the 
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CULLEN. 


CtJLLENIA  EXCELSA. 


seata  of  some  of  the  ^i^atest  and  most  power- 
ful  sovereignties  of  tbe  Dekhan,  such  as 
Calyan,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Chnlakya 


body  of  Mahrattas  in  December  1805,  whto 
four  guns,  with  all  their  camp  and  baggige 
were  captured.     He   was  present  at  the  st- 


and Bijala  raya  dynasties  ;  Deragiri,  or  Deo-  I  tack  and  capture  of  St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Mauri 


ghur,  tbe  capital  of  the  Yadava ;  Waraugal 
that  of  the  Kakateya  3  and  the  great  mahom- 
medan  principalities  of  Gulburgah,  subse- 
quently split  into  the  subordinate  powers  of 
Bijapur  the  Adil  Shahi,  Ahnftdna^gar  Nizam 
Shahi,  of  Golconda  Kutub  Shahi,  Berar  Imad 
Sbahi  and  of  Beder  Birud  Shahi,  He. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  L.  14''28'8' 
N.,  L.  78**  48'  E,  is  north-east  of  Madras, 
364  feet  above  the  sea.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  collectorate  with  a  population 
of  1|451,921.  Cuddapah  town  is  situated 
in  a  fork  of  land  about  seven  miles  to  the  west 
from  the  nnion  of  the  Nallamallai  and  Yella- 
mallai  ranges  of  hills.  It  has  hilly  and  level 
lands,  and  much  black  soil  suited  for  indigo 
and  cotton  growth,  but  few  trees.  The  Peunar 
river  flows  through  it.  The  soil  is  saline. 
Diamonds  are  washed  for  in  its  rivers. 

CUDDOOalso  Kali  Kutki.  Quz.  and  Hind. 
Helleborus  niger. 

CUDIRiE  FASJAN  YENNAI.  Tam.  Oil 
of  Sterculia  foetida. 

CIJERO.     Sp.  Leather. 

CUFIC  WRITING.  See  Khalifab. 

CUIR.     Fr.  Leather. 

CUIR  DE  RUSSIE.     Fr.  Russia  leather. 

CUIVRE.     Fr.  Copper. 

CUIVRE  JAUNE,  aho  LAINOU.  Fa. 
Brass. 

GULA.  Sanso.  a  race. 

CULAKA,  ALSO  KUTAKA,  also  VE- 
SHAMOSTI  BEJUM.    Sans.  Nux  vomica. 

CULEMBERRI,  or  CALAMBERRL 
SiNOH.  Calamander  wood. 

CULLEN,  General,  of  the  Madras  Artillery, 
long  a  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  ;  for  half  a  ceutury  a  distinguish- 
ed contributor  to  physical  science  in  India. 
Author  of  Geological  features  from  Madras  to 
Bellary,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1827,  vol  I,  part 
I,  33.  Account  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  di£fereut 
stations  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  Rep.  Brit. 
Ass.  1844,  1846,  vol.  II.  23.  On  the  iuflu- 
euce  of  trees  on  climate.  Mad.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  XV.  450.  He  was  an  old  aud  faithful 
soldier — one  of  the  number  who  assisted  the 
late  East  India  Company  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  an  empire  which  has  become  the 
wonder  of  modern  civilization.  He  was  of 
the  season  of  1804.  He  served  in  the  field  at 
Candeish  and  Berar  in  1805  and  1806  with 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  6  pounders  with  the 
2nd  Cavalry  and  7th  Regiment  N.  I.  under 
Captain  H.    Scott   at  the  surprise  of  a  krge 
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tius  and  Bourbon  in  1810,  and  with  the  force 
employed  against  Kurnool  in  1815.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel  on  1st  October 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  inai- 
versary  of  this  event.  He  was  gazetted  a 
Lieutenant  General  on  tbe  11th  November 
1851.  He  was  endowed  with  literary  and 
political  abilities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his 
displomatio  skill  would  have  won  undoubted 
laurels  in  a  more  stirring  arena  than  Travancore. 
even  in  the  most  trying  times.  As  a  geologist 
aud  man  of  science  he  was  favovrably  kuowu 
to  the  Bcieiitific  world  ;  and  the  papers  contri- 
buted by  him  to  the  journals  of  various  learned 
societies  have  been  among  tbe  most  valoable 
and  interesting  tbat  have  appeared  iu  those 
publicatiuns.  He  was  a  warm  patron  of 
science,  and  spnred  neither  expense  nor  in- 
dividual effort  in  promoting  the  cause,  and 
advancing  scientific  investigations.  He  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  (io- 
vernor  of  Madras,  and  subsequently  Commis- 
sary General  of  the  same  Presidency.  Ou  the 
decease  of  Lieutenaut  Colonel  T.  Maclean, 
General  Cullen  w»«s  appointed  Resident  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin  on  the  8th  September 
1840,  and  retired  on  the  1 1th  January  1860  ; 
so  that  he  remained  iu  office  for  nearly  20 
years.  H  is  totsl  period  of  service  extended 
over  58  years  and  8  month)*,  spent  in  India, 
with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  of  3  jears 
and  one  month  to  England.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  as  Resident^he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Government  in  the 
councils  of  the  native  states,  on  a  aolid  and 
permanent  basis  ;  aud  never  at  any  former 
period  of  our  rule  w»s  British  ascendency  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin  greater  than  when  be 
resigned  his  important  charge  into  the  hmnis 
of  his  successor.  Born  17th  May  1785.  He 
died  at  Ailepey  on  the  1st  October  1862. 
CULLENIA  EXCELSA.  W.  Ic. 

Durio  Zeylanicua,     Gardner- 
Kattoo-bodde        SSingu.  |  Malai  konji  Buram  Tax. 
Eattoo  heriteyu  „      | 

A  tree  of  tbe  southern  part  of  the  peniosa- 
la  of  India,  and  common  iu  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000 
to  5,000  feet.  It  is  a  very  large  and  tall  tree, 
trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80  feet  higb. 
Wood  white,  rather  open  grained,  appareat- 
ly  not  very  good,  but  the  outside  wood 
only  was  examined.  Under  tho  microscope, 
its  longitudinal  section  is  very  peculiar ;  alto- 
gether such  as  Dr.  Wight  had  not  elsewhere 
observed.  Dr.  Qibson  had  not  met  with  this 
tree    within     the    Bombay     bounds.—^". 
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CHLTIVATION. 


CUMBLI. 


Wight  and  Gibson,  ThwatUs  En,  Plant,  JSeyl 
Pan.  L  p.  28—9. 

CULLEN'S  LIQUID  FOR  PRESERVING 
WOOD  and  iron   is   a   mixture  of  coal   tar, 
quick-lime,  and   powdered  charcoal,   in    the 
proportion   of  two    measures    (by   bulk)   of 
the  tar,  to  one  measure  of  the  lime  and  one 
of  the  charcoal.     Lime  is  freely  dissolved  iu 
coal   tar,    with    which    it   forms  a    cement 
which    takes  readily  to   wood,   brick,   iron, 
or  other  building    materials    however   wet, 
and  which   sets   with  nearly  the   cohesion  of 
mortar  or  hydraulic  lime.  With  the  addition 
of    the  charcoal,  mixed    in  an   exceedingly 
fine    state,    it    is    found    that    white   ants, 
which  atlaok  and   destroy   creosoted   wood, 
were  effectaaily  excluded,  carbon,  it  appears, 
being  especially  poisonous  to  them.  Six  pieces 
of  deodar,  or  Himalaya  pine,   were   buried 
in  a  place  particularly  infested  with   white 
ants,  three  of  the  pieces  being  protected  by 
Cullen's  preparation,   and  the   three    others 
being  left  in  their  natural  state.    At  the  end 
of  five  months^  the  blocka  were  dug  up,  when 
those  which  had  been  coated  were  found  to  be 
as  sound  as  when  put  down,  while  those  which 
Lad  been  left  unprotected  were  found  riddled 
with  the  perforations  of  the  ants. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  creosote  is  believed  to 
be  a  complete  protection  in  ordinary  soils, 
but  in  the  saltpetre  soil  of  the  provinces  of 
India,creosote  is  said  to  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
Six  piece*  of  thin  iron  were  buried,  three  being 


others  were  left  as  they  were  cut  from  the 
original  plate  3  the  coated  iron  was  completely 
protected  for  the  time  tried,  whereas  the 
pieces  put  down  in  their  ordinary  state  were 
found  to  have  been  much  rusted. 

CULILAWAN  BARK  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Cinnamoraum  trees. 

CULLI  MULAIAN.  Tam.  Caralluma 
adscendens. 

CULNAH,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarathi  river. 

CULTIVATOR. 

^yot  Hind.  I  GUpa  Tib. 

The  cul  tivators  of  India  belong  to  a  few  races, 


CULTIROSTRES.    A  tribe  of  birds. 

Fam  Ardeadae. 

Sub  Fau.  Tnntalinn  6  gan.  7  sp.i  viz.  1  Falcin- 
elliiB  ;  1  Geronticus  ;  ThoBkiornia ;  2  Tantalus  ;  1 
Platalea  ;  1  Anattomus. 

CULU.  Tam,  also  CULUTU.  Sans. 
Dolichos  uniflorus. 

CULZUM.  See  Kulzuro. 

GUMARA  QUPTA.  See  Gapta :  QupU ; 
InscriptionSt  p.  378. 

CUMBHA,  In  hindu  astronomy  the  solar 
sign  Aquarius. 

CUMBHAYONL  In  explanation  of  the 
analogy  between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  the 
Isis  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
fe.stival  sacred  to  the  sage  Agastya,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  star  Canopus,  when  the  sun 
enters  Virgo  (Kaniya).  The  **camacumpa"  is 
then  personified  under  the  epithet  cnmbha- 
yoni,  and  the  votary  is  instructed  to  pour 
water  into  a  sea^shell,  in  which  having  placed 
white  flowers  and  unground  rice,  turning  his 
face  to  the  south,  he  offers  it  with  this  invoca 
tion :  "  Hail,  Cumbhayoni,  born  in  the 
sight  of  Mitra  and  Varuua  (the  sun  and  water 
divinities),  bright  as  the  blossom  of  the  cusa 
(grass),  who  sprung  from  Agni  (fire)  and 
Maruta." 

CUMBI.     Tam.  Tel.  Gardenia  Incida, 
DikamllH,       Duk.  Guz.  |  C^mbipisin  Tam. 

Hind.  | 

The  gum  is  a  strong  disagreeable  smelling 
gum-resin  ;  procurable  iu  most  Indian  bazars. 
It  is  much  nsed  by  native  doctors  as  an  exter- 


coated  with  Culler/s  preparation,  while  the    nal  application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits,  for 


cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is  now  used  by  some 
European  practitioners  in  case  of  worms  in 
children. — Faulkner. 

CUMBIA  OR  GAMBIA,  Cax.  Careya 
arborea 

CUMBIPISIN.  Tam.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
lucida. 

CUM  RLE  PALLAM.  Tam.  Morus  indica, 
the  mulberry  fruit. 

CUiMBLI.  Guz.  IIiNi>*  Kamli,  also  written 
Cumul  andCamal,  and  also  called  Camalint, 
is  from  the  Sanscrit  kamal,  a  blanket,  a 
coarse  woollen  blanket  worn  universally  by 


lie  Jat,  the  Kunbi,  the  Kurmi.  the  Mali  and  the  1  ^^j,^  peasantry  of  all  India,  and  sold  at  Ra.  1 J 
^ellala.  The  ryot  or  cultivat<»r  is  the  proprietor  .  to  Rs  100.  Cumblies  are  woven  in  almost  every 
fthe  soil  in Me'war.  He  compares  hisright  there  I  ^igtpl^j^.  of  India  of  the  wool  of  the  conntry, 


o  the  "  a'khye  d'hooba''  which  no  vicissitudes 
an  destroy.  He  calls  the  land  his  bapota  or 
matrimonial   inheritance.     He   has  Menu   in 
iipport  of  his  claim,  as  he    says,  *'  cultivated 
lud  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
oody  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it :"  an  ordi- 
ance  binding  on  the  whole  hindoo  race,  and 
rbich  no  international  wars  or  conquest  could 
^ertum. — Tod's  Rajasthan,  Vol  i.  p.  496. 
CULTIVATION.  See  Agriculture.  Coffee, 
lax,  Hemp,  Indigo.  Opium,  Tobacco. 
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which  is  ppnn  by  hand.  The  yam  is  sized  with 
the  juice  of  the  common  squill;  the  woof  is  bea- 
ten with  a  hand  batten  (in  the  way  that 
sailors  adopt  in  forming  mats  for  protecting 
the  rigging)  no  reed  being  used  :  a  finer  de- 
scription of  cumbly  of  which  the  sepoy  cloaks 
were  formerly  made  is  manufactured  at  Bellary 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Mysore  corn- 
lies  are  of  superior  quality,  in  black  and 
white  colours,  and  are  sold  at  from  Rupees 

^  25  to  100  each  ;    ordinary  sizes  4  to  20  Rs. 
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eacb.  Bellary  cnmblies  are  well  made,  but 
are  not  of  bo  bigb  value  as  those  of  the 
Mysore  District ;  tbey  are  6  cubits  long  by  3. 
The  cumbly  is  usually  made  in  pieces  of  two 
or  three  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  or  more 
long,  and  generally  very  coarse,  of  a  dark  or 
black  colour.  Sometimes,  howeveri  they  are 
manufactured  larger,  and  finer,  and  striped, 
or  spotted,  black  and  white.  There  may  be 
some  connection  between  the  Sanscrit  word 
Kamal  aod  the  Grecian  Chlamus,  and  the 
Latin  Chlamys.  it  is  barely  possible  also  it 
may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  Arabic 
Kamis,  from  which  we  have  the  Italian 
Camicia,  the  Portuguese  Gamisa,  and  the 
French  Chemise.  The  Chlamys  was  generally 
like  the  Cumul,  made  of  wool,  and  in  shape 
it  was  much  the  same,  being  half  the  breadth 
of  its  length*  A  similar  connection  may  per- 
haps exist  between  the  Persian  and  Uindee 
Suya,  the  Latin  Sagum,  and  the  modern 
Spanish  Say  a.  Good  cumuls  are  made  in 
Uiwur  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerapor 
in  Meerut-  The  Sansla  Cumul  of  Meerat 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  twenty-five  rupees. 
It  is  made  of  the  wool  of  lambkins,  shorn 
about  three  days  after  their  birth. — Elliot 
Supp.  Gloss,  Hindu  Injanticidef  p.  195. 

CUMBI.  Tam.  Peucillaria  spicatji. 

CUM  BUM,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Cuddapah  district,has  a  tank  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference. 

CUMIN.  The  black  cumin  of  Scripture  is 
the  Nigella  sativa,  the  fi^XavOiov  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Dioscorides.  The  Helleborus 
niger  however  has  also  been  named  cumin. 

CUMIN  DES  PRES.  Fr,  Caraway  seed. 

CUMING.  It.  Cumin  seed, 

CUMIN  SEED. 

Hemerou  Ga. 

Aithiopikou  „ 

Kammon  HiB. 

Cumino,  Comino  It. 
CuminumCymiouDi  Lat. 
Jiotan  Mala. 

Cominho  Port. 

Jirana,  Jiraka,Ajaji  San* 
Jeruka  „ 

Duru  SiKou. 

Comino  Sp. 

Siragum  Tam. 

Jilakarra  Tkl. 

Kemmam 

Cnmin  seeds,  the  fruits  of  Cuminum 
cyminum,  are  of  an  ash-grey  or  light  brown 
colour,  oTal.  linear,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and 
striated  on  the  other,  aromatic,  odour  dependent 
on  a  volatile  oil  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
seed-coat.  Taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  aromatic, 
but  not  so  agreeable  as  anise.  The  albumen 
is  insipid.  The  plant  is  probably  a  native 
of  Asia,  and  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
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Kamun  ;  Kemun, 

Aa. 

Zira,  jira  safed, 

Beno. 

Gcz.  HiKD 

.  PsRa. 

Zee^ya 

BUBM. 

Dze-ya 

t» 

Jiragai 

Caw. 

Kummen 

Dak. 

Shah  zira 

DUK. 

Komyn 

DUT. 

Gommoa  Cumin 

ENa 

White  Cuxnia 

>» 

Camin 

Fh. 

Kumin 

Gxa. 

Knminon 

Or. 

East,  but  has  long  been  introdoced  into  tk 
south  of  Europe,  Sicily  and  Malt^  This  is 
found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Bampor 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,0iri 
feet  Abundant  in  ^lasture,  seeda,  exported  u 
the  plains.  16  cwts.  of  the  frait  yield  about  44 
lbs.  of  the  oil,  wliich  has  a  pale  yellow  eolonr 
and  is  limpid,  of  a  disagreeable  smell  tM 
acrid  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  0.  345.  The  seeds  arc 
used  as  a  condiment  in  India,  and  the  «m1  b 
used  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  stimulant  carm;- 
native.  The  seeds  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed as  an  external  application  in  EmplastnuB 
and  Cataplasma  Cumini,  and  stiU  by  Jews  m 
the  process  of  circumcision.  The  seed  u  par- 
ticularly prized  by  the  mahomedans,  who  sea- 
son their  cakes  with  it.  Dr.  Ainalie  thon^t 
that  much  of  what  is  used  in  Madias  v^ 
brought  from  China,  and  from  the  Gulph  >: 
Persia.  ^Drs.  Ainslie.  Mat.  MtdL  j>.  266w  lUxk^ 
292.  RoyU.  Siewart,  Mason,  CUgkotn. 
O'Shaughnessy,  p,  367.  Fauikner.  MeC^^L 

CUMIS.  See  Koh. 

CUMMI  MARAM.  Tabl  GmeUna  aibottt. 

CUMMUL,  properly  COMM  AL.  Tax.  aa 
article  of  female  jewellery. 

CUMMUM,a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  dislrct^ 
its  tank  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  circamfereaa. 

CUMPAS— I  a  light  brown  coloured  w.^  -i 
of  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used  only  for  pJaaka. 

CUMRB AND.  Hind.  Waist  belt,  Ittm/.y 
a  loin  girder.  Kamar-bandhna  meass  Lte- 
rally  to  gird  up  the  loins. 

CUMUEUNGA  or  KAMABANGA.  Bbjtg. 
Averrhoa  carambola. 

CUNDA,  properly  Canda  Gadda.  Tcu 
Root  of  Tacca  pinnatiGda. 

CUNDALAU  FALLAH— t  a  bamboo 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore  ;  used  for  m^kit^ 
sshqhIs 

C  UN  DAL  PAN  I  MARAM.  Tam.  Caryou 
urecis. 

CUNDAMANNL  Tam.  Abrus  pncsftonas. 

CUNDAPORE  RIVER,  on  the  coait«f 
Canara,  in  lat.  13^  39'  N.,  is  only  xiavAgkb'« 
by  boats. — Horsburgh, 

CUND  BARANGHI.  Dux.  See  Guta 
baringa. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACrrfiR,  aim  called 
,  the  arrow-headed,  also  the  vedge-diaped 
T(7BK.  I  character,  was  used  for  the  Baetro-Mali»- 
Persian  language  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ache- 
menidffi.  It  was  first  obeerved  at  Be-eitaiiw  • 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  rocky 
which  are  covered  with  baa  reiieb  that 
first  decyphered  by  Burnouf  and 
wards  by  Rawlinson.  The  moal  im 
the  inscriptions  is  the  list  in  the 
tum  of  the  Iranian  nations  subject  to 
which  the  Persians  attribute  to  the  ckiKl 
of  their  famous  sculptor  Earhad.  A  deecop* 
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tion  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Persia.  Enormous  marble  capitols  of 
columns  are  to  be  seen  at  Besitan.  There 
are  two  tablets.  The  one  containing  a  muti- 
lated Qreek  inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Gotarzes  ;  the  other  a  PersipoUtan 
sculpture,  adorned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
caueiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religitms 
vows  of  Darias  Hystaspes  after  his  return 
from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on  the  re- 
volt of  its  udapati  or  governor,  Nebukad- 
nazzar,  the  son  of  Nebunet.  Both  C'tesias 
and  Isodore  mention  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Se- 
miramis  at  Baptane,  but  the  sculptures  of 
Semiramis  and  the  inscription  in  Syriac 
characters  have  wholly  disappeared.  Baghis- 
tan  is  traditionally  described  as  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Semiramis.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson — D'Anville  first  suggested  the 
identity  of  Be-situn  with  the  Baghistane  of 
the  Qreeks,  and  there  are  good  grounds, 
from  the  ancient  notices  of  this  place,  for 
supposing  him  to  be  correct.  Etymologi- 
cally  considered,  the  evidence  is  even  more 
striking.  To  solve  all  difficulties  it  may, 
perhaps,  he  adds,  be  adroitted  that  the 
sculpture  did  really  exist  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rock,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian  queen  ; 
and  that  Kbosroo  Parvez,  when  he  waa  pre- 
paring to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
wall  of  his  palace,  and  for  that  pnrpose  began 
to  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
the  sculptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace 
3f  them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis 
it  is  very  curious  that  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 
1 5th  century  should  describe  the  rock  of 
Besitun,  from  his  own  observation,  as  though 
t  were  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  minareh, 
>r  minaret.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind 
low  remains.  The  cuneiform  or  wedge-like- 
writing  sculptures  that  still  exist,  are  sup- 
posed to  record  inscriptions  uf  the  times 
>f  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes. 
They  have  been  discovered  on  the  soli- 
ary  monument  of  Cyrus,  on  the  Murg- 
lab,  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  on  the 
ocks  of  Besitun,  near  the  frontiers  of  Media  ; 
md  on  the  precipice  of  Van  in  Armenia, 
jrrotefend  in  1802  first  ascertained  that  these 


Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  suggests  that  they  may 
belong  to  the  Kushan  (a  famous  Scythian 
race)  who  held  Balkh  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  whose  bricks,  stamped  with  cuneiform 
Scythic  legends,  are  also  found  at  Susa,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persain  Gulf.  M.  Ferrier 
found  great  numbers  uf  baked  bricks,  nearly 
three  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  scattered 
about  the  cittidel  of  Furrah,  an  anoient  town 
which  Wiis  plundered  by  Chengis  Khan.  That 
their  origin  was  certainly  anterior  to  that  of 
the  town  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  in- 
scriptions upiin  them,  in  the  cuneiform  cha« 
racter.  The  existence  of  bricks  with  cunei- 
form characters  at  Furrah  is  very  important, 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  traveller. 
The  size  of  the  bricks  is  also  remarkable.  The 
only  place  where  bricks  of  so  large  a  size 
have  been  found  is  in  the  kitchen  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  at  Calah  or  Nimrud.  Bunsen  says 
the  first  cuneiform  character  was  Median  or 
west  Iranian,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  language  of  the  Zend  books,  which  is  East 
Iranian  or  Old  Bactrian,  worn  down. — Bunsen 
iii.  p.  457.  570,  £d»  Ferrier.  Journ.  p.  207, 
393. 

CUNG  CUNG  TAOU.  a  group  of  ishvnds 
in  the  gulf  of  Pe-Tche-Lee. 

CUNGHILAM.     Tbl.    Dammer. 

CUNGHU.  Sans.  Pencillaiia  spicata. 

CUN6NL     UiNDUi.     Setaria  italica. 

CUNG-QUA,  a  resting  place  for  travellers, 
or  rather  for  officers  of  government  in  Lew 
Chew.  The  Cung-qua  corresponds  very  near- 
ly to  the  Turkish  khan,  except  that,  being 
used  only  by  persons  of  some  consideration,  it 
is  in  every  respect  far  more  neat  and  elegant. 
The  house  resembles  a  private  dwelling  of  the 
better  class. — American  Expedition  to  Japan, 
page  189. 

CUNJAN  KOBE.  Tam.  Basella  alba, 
Ocimum  album. 

CUNNINGHAM.  Four  brothers  of  this 
name,  sons  of  Allan  Cunningham,  sought  a 
career  in  India,  two  of  whom  rose  to  distinc- 
tion. 

Cunningham,  J.  D.  An  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  an    extensive  contributor,  chiefly 


vere  letters,  and  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,    of    Archeological   subjects,   to    the    Journal 


mt  Monter,  Tycbsen,  Burnouf,  Lassen  and 
iawlinson,  have  laboured  so  that  we  now 
lave  translations,  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
Their  language  is  ancient  Persian,  before  that 
f  the  Zend,  which  represents  the  Persian  lan- 
[uage  previous  to  the  time  of  Darius.  The 
xistence  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters 
mong  the  rivers  of  Balkh,  General  Ferrier 
aya,  had  been  remarked  by  previous  travellers, 
nd  is  of  much  interest,  as  he  adds,  no  other 
imilar  relics  are  known  so  far  to  the  east. 
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of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A  distingnish- 
ed  antiquary,  statist,  and  geographer  ;  Resi- 
dent at  Bhopal.  Ob.  1851.  Author  of  Descrip- 
tion of  Eunawar  in  the  BL  As.  Trans,  vol. 
Xm.  part  1.  1844.— On  the  ruins  of  Putha- 
ree,  Ibid,  1848,  vol.  XVII.  part  i,  305.— 
On  the  lingam  of  Bhojpur,  Ibid,  154. — Notes 
on  the  antiquities  within  the  districts  of  the 
Bhopal  agency,  ibo.,  Ibid,  1847, 739— History 
of  the  SeUchs.  Lond.  1829;  Cal.  Rev.  No. 
XXII. — On  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of 
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Bamkasaa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  VII.  231  ; 
As.  Trans,  vol.  VII. 

Cunningham,  Capt.  A.,  of  the  Bengal  Engi- 
neers. Author  of  Discovery  of  Buddhist  city 
of  Samkassa,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol.  VII  242. 

Journal  of  a  trip  through  Kulu  and  Lahul 

to  the  Churanreri  lake,  in  Ladak,  Bl.  As. 
Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  201.— Memorandum 
detailing  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Maharaja  Gk)olab  Sing  and  British  India, 
Ac,  Ibid,  295. — Verification  of  the  itinerary 
of  Hwau  Thsang  through  Ariana  and  India, 
Ibid,  476.— Proposed  archaBological  investiga- 
tion' Ibid,  635.— Description  of  ancient  gems 
and' seals  from  Bactria,  thePunjaub,  and 
India,  Ibid,  1841,  147.— Essay  on  the  Arian 
order  of  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Kashmir,  Ibid,  1848,  241.— Descrip- 
tions of,  and  deductions  from  the  consideration 
of,  some  new  Bactrian  coins,  Ibid,  1840,  v.il. 
IX.  867,  1217.— Bhilsa  Topes,  London   1858. 

Dr.  Buut's  Catalogue.  ^,«  ^  „      . 

CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS. R.  Be.  A 

tree  of  Japan.  .    ,^ 

CUNNINGHAMIA  LANCEOLATA.  The 

lance  leaved  pine,  in  parts  of  China,  is  in  great 
abundance  ;  indeed,  the  specieii,  and  the  more 
common  Finns  sinensis,  are  almost  the  only 
trees  of  any  size  which  grow  in  some  moun- 
tainous districts.— /'ortttwe'*  Wanderings,  p. 
38.     See  Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA,  ALSO  SHAKHNI.  Sans.  See 
Mulu-karang  var6  patt^,  ^     .     ,. 

CUOJA.  It.  Hides,  Leather.  Cuojo  di 
Bttfalo.  It.  Buff.  Cuojo  di  Russia.  It. 
Russia  Leather. 

CUON  PRIMGEVUS.  The  wild  dog  of 
India.     See  Canis.  Mammalia. 

GUP.  Several  of  the  drinking  races  of 
Lidia  and  Asia  still  me  the  cup  or  piala 
to  welcome  the  coming  guest.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us,  regarding  the  love  of  strong 
drink  and  indulgence  in  it  to  excess,  so  deep 
rooted  in  the  Scandinavian.  Asi,  and  German 
tribes,  and  in  which  they  showed  their  Getic 
origin,  that  the  Rajpoot  is  not  behind  his 
brethren  either  of  Scythia  or  Europe.  Though 
prohibited  by  ordinances  which  govern  the 
ordinary  hindu,  the  Rajpoot  welcomes  his 
guest  with  the  munwar  peala,  or  "  cup  of  re- 
quest," in  which  they  drown  ancient  enmities. 
The  heroes  of  Odin  never  relished  a  cup  of 
mead  more  than  the  Rajpoot  his  madhva ; 
and  the  bards  of  Scandinavia  and  Rajwarra 
are  alike  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  bowl, 
on  which  the  Bardai  exhausts  every  metaphor, 
and  calls  it  ambrosial,  immortal.  ''The 
bard,  as  he  sipped  the  ambrosia,  in  which 
sparkled  the  ruby  seed  of  the  pomegranate, 
rehearsed  the  glory  of  the  raj  put  race.  Even 
in  the  heaven  of  Indra  the  hindu  warrior's 
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paradise,  akin  to  Valhalla,  the  Rajpont,  hit 
his  cop  which  is  served  by  the  Apam,  tbe 
twin  sister  of  the  celestial  Hebe  of  Sanii 
"  I  shall  quaff  full  goblete  amongst tbe  god* " 
says  the  dyinaj  Getic  warrior.  **  I  die  lftnghii«:' 
are  sentiments  which  would  be  appreoAted  br 
a  Rajpoot.  Cups  in  use  with  the  TIbeUM 
are  made  of  maple  knots  produced  on  tL> 
maple  by  the  Balanaphora. — Todt  Eojatthn, 
vol.  /,  p.  377.     See  Cupra. 

CUPAMENL  Tam.  Tel,  Acalypha IndioL 
CUPANIA.  A  genua  of  plante  beloneicg 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapindaceae  ;  C.  penUphyifi 
is  figured  in  Wight's  Icones  ;  C-  l»vi«  gr"»i 
in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ;  0.  Madsgascariia- 
sis  grows  in  Madagascar. — Voigt  945. 
CUPANIA  CANESCENS.  Pers. 

Molinaeacane«ceiii,7?ox6  |  Supindus  t«timphyEcs,  Tti 

Amba  curb.  Mahr. 

A  tree  of  the  Circars  and  Kandallib,  iitd 
common  in  the  npper  ghat  jungla  uftU 
Bombay  side.  Wood  of  average  quality,  «lit?. 
not  equal  to  Sapindus  rubiginoaus,  an<i  ^^ 
not  bear  exposure. — Drs,  Roxh,  Gil*->i 
Voiot  p.  94. 

CUPANIA  ROXBURGHIL  Wight. 

Schleichera  peotapetala,  Raib,  ii.  275. 

A  tree  of  Sylhet—  Voigt  94. 
CUPANIA  SAPIDA.    Cambeb^ 

Blighia  sapida*  Ron. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  Qninea,  is  cnltiMted 
in  India  for  its  fruit.  It  fa  the  "Akef"  o^ 
Africa,  and  was  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  by  Bligh. —  Voigt,  p,  94. 

CUPELA,  also  Poouag,  alao  TakU  Hup 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 

CUFI.  Tam.  An  article  of  female  jew 
lery  worn  on  the  head. 

CUPIA  CORYMBOSA,  DC.  syn-oCStyW 
coryne  webera. 

CUPID,  amongst  the  hindu  deitiei,  K»ia 
takes  the  place  of  Cupid.  Aiianga  is  a  p»«tini 
epithet  of  the  hindu  Cupid,  liternilT.  b 
corporeal,   from   an,   privative,  and  aip>  » 

body Tod^t  RajaxOuxn,   Vol.  I  p.  2oo.  ^ 

Grecian  mythology. 

CUPPA-MAYNIYA.  Singh.  Apl»t- 
cording  to  the  natives,  with  which  cats  t?r 
so  enchanted,  that  they  play  with  it «  ti^ 
would  with  a  captured  mouse,  throwingit  f" 
the  air,  watching  it  till  it  fall,  and  erood:-: 
to  see  if  it  will  move.  This  is  evidajllj^^ 
«  billi-lotan"  of  India,  one  of  the  csi-f' '  - 
plants,  species  of  Valerian,  Melissa  or  5e?<^; 
^Tenn.  Sk.  If  at.  History  ofCeyloR.  p  3ij 

CUPPAS.  Guz.  Hind.    Cotton  plw-  ^^^ 

for  cotton . 
CUPPASIA.  Guz.  Hind.  Cotton  p^^ 
CUPRUM,   Tah.  The  term,  on  tbe^^^ 

mandel  coast,  for  a  fishing  hamlet 
CUPRA.  A  human  akuD,  the  ainxf^  ' 
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CUPRESSUS  GLAUCA. 


CUPRESSUS  SEMPERVIRENS. 


the  dialects   pronounced    cupar,  qu.  cup,  in  I  tel-nut  tree.     Slips,  if   taken  off  before    the 


Satou  1  the  calvarium.  The  cup  of  the  Scandi 
Lavian  worahippera  of  Thor,  the  god  of  battle, 
was  a  human  akull,  that  <if  the  foe,  in  wliich 
they  showed  their  thirst  of  bIood,al8o  borrowed 
from  the  chief  of  the  bindu  triad.  Har,  the 
god  of  battle,  leads  his  heroes  in  the 
*  red  field  of  slaaghter*  with  the  cupra  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  gorges  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain. — Tod.  See  Cup. 

CUPRESSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na- 
tural order  Pinaceae,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  C.  Australia,  F.trs,  is  a  tree  of  N.  Hol- 
land \  C.  fastigiata,  Wall,,  C.  funebris  of 
China,  and  the  Himalaya,  C.  glauca,  Lam^  the 
Goa  Cedar  tree  of  the  gardens  of  Bombay  and 
the  Dekhan,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  C.  Lusi- 
tanica,  C.  sempervirens,  Lin.^  C.  horizontalis, 
the  spreading  cypress,  is  a  handsome  species. 
The  common  cypreus  grows  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Italy,  and  the  ^.  E.  of  Europe,  and 
ill  Mexic(»  and  the  southern  parts  of  N*  Ame- 
rica :  C.  thuyoides  is  the  white  cedar  of  N. 
America,  where  its  chips  are  used  medici- 
nally as  a  stomachic,  and  C.  torulosa,  Lamh,  is 
the  twisted  cypress  of  the  Himalaya,  Butan, 
and  Neetee. — Drs,  Voigl  568  ;  Stewart  222  ; 
Hogg.  VegeL  Kingdom  ;  Fortune  2^ea  DUtrtcts; 
Riddell  Gardening,     See  Evergreens. 

CUPBESSUS  FUNEBRIS.  The  funeral 
cypress,  Eno.  Grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
u  China,  and  is  a^species  of  weeping  cypress, 
[t  is  a  most  beautiful  tree.  Fortune  says, 
<  It  was  during  one  of  ray  daily  rambles  tliat 
[  saw  the  first  specimen.  A  bunt  half  a  mile 
listaut  from  where  I  was,  I  obMcrved  a  noble- 
3oking  fir- tree,  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
aviiig  a  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk 
aliind  pine,  and  weeping  branches  like  the 
^'iilow  of  St.  Helena.  Its  branches  grew  at 
rst  at  right  anglei  to  the  main  stem,  then 
escribed  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  bent 
^aiii  at  their  points.  From  these  main  bran- 
lies,  others  long  and  slender  hung  down  per- 
end icularly,  and  gave  the  whole  tree  -a  weep- 
ig  and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
unc  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  chandeliers 
»metimes  seen  in  theatres  and  public  halls 
Europe*.  Its  stem  Wits  perfectly  straight,  like 
ic  Cryptomeria,  and  its  leaves  were  formed 
ke  those  of  the  well  known  arbor-vitae,  only 
uch  more  slender  and  graceful. — Fortune*8 
eu  Districii,  p.  61  and  62. 
CUPRESSUS  GLAUCA. 

LiiaiUuiica?  |  C.  Pondula? 

roa.  DuK.  I  Qoa  cedar. 

This  is  a  tall,  elegant,  and  graceful  tree, 
dl  adapted  for  border  walks  in  a  garden, 
ing  always  green,  and  a  favorite  with  the  na. 
ea  of  India.  It  grows  easily,  and  is  gener- 
y  planted  alternately  with  the  Areca  or  be- 
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Cypress 

EHQ. 

Sarv 

Pers. 

Saro 

Hind. 

commencement  of  the  rains,  and  planted  in 
beds  shaded  from  the  sun,  take  ritot ;  each 
slip  should  be  six  inches  apart,  and  if  com- 
mon care  is  used,  one- fourth  of  the  plants  will 
strike  and  grow.  After  that,  they  may  be 
put  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other,  until  required  for  trans- 
planting to  where  they  are  to  remain;  its  leaves 
have  a  singularly  glaucous  colour. — Ridddly 
Gardening,  Engl.  Cyc.  p.  258.  O'Shau^hnesiy, 
Bengal  Dispensat^y, 

CUPRESSUS  SEMPERVIRENS.  Willde. 

Shajr  ul  Hyat        Akab. 
Saras  Dck. 

Evergreen  Cypress   Eno. 

The  cypress  tree  is  found  in  gardens  in 
India  and  Ni»rth  America,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  has 
long  been  transferred  to  f^ardens  for  the  sake  of 
its  deep  coloured,  evergreen  branches  and  leaves. 
Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  it  Wiis  customary,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  to  plant  a  Cupressetum,  or 
grove  of  cypress  trees,  tu  he  given  to  her  for  a 
portion  :  hence  every  plantation  of  this  kind 
was  called  dos  filice,  or  a  daughter's  dower. 
According  to  Evelyn,  the  timber  of  the 
cypress  was  of  infinite  esteem  among  the  an* 
cients.  (t  has  been  supposed  that  the  dura- 
ble bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  by  3emi- 
ramis  was  made  of  this  rnaterial,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Plato  chose  it  t(»  write  his  laws  on, 
before  brass  itself.  It  is  certain  that*  ic  never 
rifts  or  cleaveb  but  with  great  violence  ;  and 
the  bitterness  of  its  juice  preserves  it  from 
worms  or  putrefaction.  The  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, famous  for  having  stood  from  the  time 
of  Const  an  tine  to  that  nf  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  a 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of  cypress, 
and  it  is  described  as  hard,  elastic,  and 
strong.  It  resists  worms,  and  its  od(mr  repels 
insects  from  whatever  may  be  contained  in  a 
cabinet  or  chest  made  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  up  to  o,000  feet,  and 
attains  a  girth  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  height  of 
40  to  45  feet,  and  it  also  grows  at  Kabul,  but 
Dr.  Stewart  says  its  wood  is  of  no  especial 
valne  there.  Its  fruits  were  formerly  deemed 
astringent,  and  were  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  are  now  obsolete.  The  oriental  physicians 
used  to  send  their  patients  labouring 
under  lung  diseases  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Candia,  where  the  cypress  was  abundant,  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  emanations  were  parti- 
cularly wholesome.  The  precise  period  or  the 
age  to  which  the  tree  lives  have  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained.  In  some  countries  this  tree  is 
planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  an  em- 
blem of  immortality.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. — Dt»  (yShaugh- 
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OUBAO. 


CURCUMA. 


neufff'ps  621.  Dr.  Irvine,  p.  208.  JBng,  Cyr..  must  have  prevailed  amoDgst  the  noei  vi 
p.  258.  Book  of  Treet,  p.  200.  Dr.  J.  Z.  that  period ;  aiid  if  polyandry*  the  practic* 
Stewart^  p.  222.  Hogg't  Veg,  Kingdom,  p.  7 1 2.    of  Ciirao  was,  no  doubt^  not  uncv^miikoii:  iodieed. 


Voigt.  558. 
CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA.  D.  Don. 

Devi  dUr  of  Kayi.  I  Galla  of  Sutlbj. 

Deodar  BsAS  and  Sutlej  | 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Ravi  and  Beas,  on 
the  outer  hills  near  the  Sutlej,  in  Kulhi,  in 
Nynee  Tal  up  to  8,000  feet,  and  Dr  Stewart  has 
seen  a  tree  120  feet  highnnd  15  feet  in  girth. 
It  grows  also  in  Butani  and  Niti.  The  people 
assert  that  the  wood  lasts  for  centuries,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  too  soft  to  be  durable,  and  it  is 
too  flexible  for  posts.  In  Nynee  Tal  it  is  used 
for  roofs.  In  its  eastern  localities,  the  tree  is 
deemed  sacred,  and  is  not  felled,  and  in  EuIIu 
images  are  made  of  its  wood. — Fortune* 8  Tea 
Districts,  p.  364.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  p.  222. 
YoigU  p.  558. 

CUPRUM.  Lat.  Copper,  hence  cupri- 
subacetas,  Lat.  Verdigris.  Cupri  Sulphas. 
Blue  Stone.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  the  Cuprum 
vitriolatum. 

CUPULlFERiE.  See  Carpinus. 
CURAO,  also  written  Karao,  seemingly  from 
"karana,"  to  cause  to  do,  the  term  given 
among  the  Jat,  G<»ojur,  Ahir,  and  other 
races  and  tribes  in  wcsteni  Hindustan,  to  con- 
cubinage generally ;  but  more  especially  to 
marriages  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceased husband.  The  practice,  which  is  also 
known  to  the  eastward  by  the  name  of  Ot^r- 
huree,  in  the  Deccan  of  But'hee ;  and,  in 
other  provinces,  by  the  name  of  Dhureecha, 
is  followed  among  these  classes,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  is  supposed  to  attach  to  it. 
It  is  only  younger  brothers  who  form  these 
connectionsi  elder  brothers  being  prohibit, 
ed  from  marrying  their  younger  brother's 
widows,  but  among  the  Jat  of  Delhi  even  this 
is  not  prohibited.  The  practice  has  been  com- 
mon among  several  nations;  of  the  East.  The 
Jews  followed  this  customi  and  in  Egypt  it  was 
admitted  for  a  childless  widow  to  co-habit 
with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband. 
When  the  laws  of  Menu  were  enacted, 
Curao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  insti- 
tution. But  as  is  not  unusual  with  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  much  contradiction  between 
the  enactments  relating  to  it.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  passages  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  the  point 
on  which  the  legality  turned*  He  who  was 
begotten  according  to  law  on  the  wife  of  a 
man  deceased,  or  impotent,  or  disordered,  after 
due  authority  given  to  her,  is  called  the 
lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Ch.  IX.,  v.  176.) 
From  the  fact  of  Draupadi  marrying  the  five 
Pandoo , brothers,  we   iearn  that    polyandry 
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Yyaaa,  the  compiler  of  the  Mahahharalu,  vi« 
himself  appointed  to  raise  up  ofiSiprijig  to  Lis 
deceased    brother.       There    is    perhapi  bo 
circumstance  which  so  strongly   shovs  the 
northern  descent  of  the  deified  faeroes,  9m  tktt 
marriage.     Herodotus  tells  ua  that  th«  pnctiee 
prevailed  among  the  nomadic  Scythians,  as  it 
does   at    present  among  the   Bhotia.      Tke 
practice  is  adopted   also  by  the    Nair  nee  cf 
Malabar,  between  whcim  and  the  people  oC  tbe 
Himalaya,  Wilson  tracts  the  obscure  vestiges 
of  a  connection. 

Amongst  the  Jnt,  Goojnr,  aod  Ahir,  chiMna 
born  Curao  are  considered  legitimates  and  are 
entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Childna 
begotten  by  the  woman  previous  to  Corso, 
except  in  the  case  of  tratemal  Cani\  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Kudhelura,  and  do  not 
inherit  the  property  of  the  faUier-iu-br. — 
Elliot  Sup.  Gloss,  qtioting  Reckerchet  PkiL 
sur  les  Kgyptiens  ft  les  Chinois.  ^ieUcliousJrt^^ 
tJia  MaJiabharata,  p.  8  and  66. 

CURAYIA.  ALSO  CURAJJA.  Gu2.  Hisd. 
Wrightia  antidysenterica.  Conetist  Biark. 

CURB, ALSO  OURBUAR,  theCurombarnce. 
See  Curumbar,  Dravidian,  India,  Kammbtf. 
CUKBAN,  A&AB.     A  sacrifice.   See  Kur- 
ban,  Sacrifice.  » 

CURCAS  PURGANS.  •  Adaks.  Sya.  of 
Jatropha  curcas,  Linn. 

CURCULIGO.  A  genua  of  plaots  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Amaryllacee,  the  Narcia^as  tribe, 
of  which  are  known  in  S.  £.  Asia 

C.  brevifolia. 
C.  eoBifoIia 
C.  gramini folia. 
C-  latifoHa. 

C.  brevlfolia  is  the  Musli-kund  of  BombBT. 

CURCULIGO  ORCHIOIDE&    GMxty 


C.  maUbariea.      I  C.  plicala. 
C.  orchioidrs.      |  C.  recvrrsu. 
C.  pauciflora.        |  C.  ai 


Telnur  mudul,  also 

Tamuli  Brno. 

Siah  Muali  DuK. 

Nia  muali  Uikd. 


Nila  pana  Xaljia:. 

Muwali  Sa5v 

NilafiaDay  kmUnn      T^l 
KaUatadi  Qadda  Tsi. 

This  plant  grows  in  tiie  Eastern  Arefaipf' 
lagOy  and  in  all  parts  of  India  aloi^  wui 
other  species  or  varieties.  Its  tuberoos  and 
wrinkled  root  is  in  a  slight  degree  bitter  «:.ii 
mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and  ia  pres^ibed  ^ 
electuary.— 7?oar6.  Mns.  Mai.  Med,  p.  94, 
CURCULIONID^.  A  &mUy  of  coleoplA 
CURCUMA.  A  genua  of  planta  of  :.< 
nat.  order  Zingiberacese,  growing  in  tie 
south  and  east  of  Asia.  The  tubers  of  auy 
species  furnish  a  fecula  which  is  wM  » 
East  Indian  arrow-root ;  amongst  othen  osr 
be  named  C.  angustifolia,  Bo»h^  grow*  m  Ii>- 
vancore,  the  N.  and  S.  Konkana,  Nagpcve  aad 
Benares,  and  is  that  commonly  used  for  th« 
E.  I.  arrow-root,  0.  caulina,  Grakam,  d  the 
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CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


CURCUMA  LONGA. 


amada. 

ani;ustifoIiH. 

arotaatica. 

atttiiiuata. 

cfBiiia. 

canlina. 

comosa, 

cordata. 

elata. 


pi  i  cat  a. 

paeudo  moutana. 

reclinata. 

roacceaua. 

rubedceiii. 

atroliiliaa, 

viridifl«>ra. 

xanthurrhiza. 

z«doaria. 


Mahablesbwar  hills,  furnishes  the  Mahab- 
Icshwar  arrow-root.  C.  pseudo-raoiitaiia, 
Graham,  yieldn  Ratnagheriy  arrow-root  and  is 
probably  Koxbiirgh's  C.  raont»\na  and  Royle'a 
C.  kuchoMf  of  Sirraore  and  Bissehur.  C.  de- 
cipiens,  At/z«//,  C.  zedoaria,  Roxb-t  *^"d  C. 
siniftda,  Roxb,  grow  on  the  western  side  of  pe- 
ninsular India,  and  all  yield  feculae.  C. 
rubescen?,  which  grows  in  Bengal  and  Tra- 
viincore,  and  C.  leucorrbizti  are  similarly  used. 
Tiie  species  known  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia  are  about  forty  in  number,  of  which 
may  be  named 

I  ferruffinea. 
'  graiidiflora. 

lati  folia. 
[  leucorrhiza. 

loiiga. 

iDontana. 

neilgherriensis. 
j  orimta. 

\  parvi flora. 
I  petiolata. 

East  India  arrowroot  is  proctired  in  part 
from  Curcuma  angustifolia,  kiioAvn  locally  in 
India,  as  Tikoor,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
starch  is  yielded  by  C  zerumbet,  C.  rube^- 
ceiiH,  C.  leucorrhizi  and  Alpinia  galanga,  the 
Galatigal  root  of  commerce.  The  particles 
of  Kast  India  arrowroot  are  very  uneqnHl  in 
size,  but  on  the  avemge  are  larger  tha!i  thosa 
of  West  India  arrowroot. — Drs.  lioxb 
0' Shaughneisy ,  V<pgt,BirdivoO(I^Major  Drury, 

CURCUMA  AMADA,  Roxb.  i.  53. 

Amada  Bbno. 

Mango  Qinger         KIno. 
ToiuiDon  muugaMALAY. 

A  plant  ot  Guzerat,  Concan,  Bengal,  and 
Java  :  r<»ot  used  medicinally.  The  name  nf 
iiian^o-ginger  is  given  to  this  root  from  iU 
pecuiiar  smell  while  fresh.  It  is  a  gentle 
stimulant,  but  now  only  used  as  an  article 
for  seasoning  food.  Aru  kania  meaning  *' six 
eyes,"  8hadgrandika  **  six  jointed/*  are  also 
given  as  syns.  of  Nalla  ativasa  or  C,  caesia^ 
and  Heem  to  be  merely  Sanscrit  forms  of  tlie 
same  word,  both  probably  referring  more  cor- 
rectly to  C.  Zedoria  or  "  long  z«doary." — 
Jioxb,  Voigt,  O'lSliaughnessy,  p,  649, 

CURCUxVIA     ANGUSTIFOLIA.     RoXB, 


Am  Kaula 
Kachoraiu 


Tkl. 


Narrow  leaved 

turmeric  Kno. 

Tikhnr,  Tikor       Hind. 
Kiigbai  Malbal. 


Kuay  kaluug  ;  kua 

ktigliai  Malbal. 

Kua-Diaoo ;  Kaa- 

kalang;  kua  Tam. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  all  the  hilly  parts 
of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  Central 
India,  in  the  forests,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sone  to  Nagpure  :  abundantly 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  is  cultivated  about  the 
districts  of  Patna,  Saguri  Benares  and  the 
south-west  frontier  of  bengal,  also  in  Mysore, 
Yizagapatam,  Sholapore,  Mahabaleshwar,  Qan- 
jam,  Cochin    and   Tellicherryi   and  is  used 
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by  the  natives  for  food.  It  has  stalked, 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves.  Its  tubers  are 
found  at  the  end  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  meet 
together,  forming  a  crown,  and  they  yield  an 
excellent  arrowroot  called  the  East  Indian 
arrowroot  of  commerce.  Mr.  Robde  has 
brought  arrowroot  from  the  Kond  race  of 
Sunidah,  wliich  was  obtained  from  the 
Curcuma  mon tana  and  anguhti folia.  This  starch 
li'is  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  on  the 
western  coast  for  many  years,  in  Travan- 
core,  Cochin  and  Canara,  where  the  farina 
is  extracted  from  the  pendulous  tubers 
of  these  and  other  species  of  Curcuma,  and 
this  excellent  sul>stitute  for  tho  West  Indian 
article  mi»<ht  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
M  over  the  peninsnl».  It  is  sold  at  Ss,  4d,  the 
lb.  The  method  of  preparing  the  arrowroot  is 
hubstantially  the  name  from  whichever  plant 
it  is  extracted.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
East  Indian  farina  is  very  much  below  that 
ot  the  Maranta  arrowroot.  It  is  less  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  but  is  largely  bought  by  the 
starch  makers  of  L«mdon.  Katchoora  is  a 
general  name  given  to  the  genus  Curcuma. 
Tho  tul)ers  should  be  planted  in  a  good  rich 
soil,  about  one  foot  apart,  just  before  the  rainy 
season  ;  and  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  dry.  Kats,  porcupines,  and  wild  hogs 
are  very  destructive  to  it,  both  when  first 
planted,  and  also  when  ripe.  Such  tubers  as 
are  required  for  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  sand.*— -ff 0x6.  i.  31.  O'^haughn^SMy, 
p.  649.Simmond'a  Comml.  Products,  p0ge  351. 
Eng.  Cyc.  page  261.  i^.  E,  J,  lieporU.  Ains- 
lie,  p,  242.  Uohde  mSS. 

CURCUMA  AROMATICA.     Salisb. 

Carciitua  Zadoaria.  Roxb. ;  W.  le. 

Bnn  Haldi  Bbno.  I  JungU  Haldi  Hi!«D. 

Wild  Turmeric        Rno.  | 

Grows  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  and  its  root 
is  used  ae  a  perfume,  and  also  medicinally.  It 
poasesaes  tonic  and  aromatic  properties. — Itoxb, 
i.  23,  Voiyt.  563. 

CURCUMA  LEUCORRHIZA.— Roxb. 

Tikur,  Hind.  B]»o. 

Grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Dehar,  and 
at  Bha  gill  pore  arrowroot  is  made  from  its 
long  straight  roots,  often  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow  inside,  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
stone  or  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  after  which 
they  are  rubbed  in  water  by  the  hand  ond 
strained  through  a  oloth  ;  the  fecnia  having 
subsided,  the  water  is  poured  ofi',  and  the 
arrowroot  dried  for  use. — lioxh,  i.  3l).  VoigL 
564.  ffShavghneity,  p.  G49.  £ng.  Cye.  p.  261 . 

CURCUMA    LONGA.    IXoxu,  \  Rheede. 

Amomum  curcuira.  Qmtl, 
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CUBCUMA  EUBESCENS. 


CUBDEE. 


A  a. 


ZirBiid 

Urak  ui  nafr  „ 

Haldi  BBNO.DuK.HraD 
Arivioft  Can. 

Halad  DuK. 

Turmeric  Enq. 

Long  rooted    „        ,, 
KupeiroB  ladikoi    Gr. 
Haradul  Guz. 

Koonhet  Malay. 


Sans. 

Sin  OH. 

«i 
Tam. 

Tel. 
tt 


MaojalU  cna       Malcal. 

Zardl'ehobeh  Pkri. 

Karkfun 

Haridra 

Peeta 

Haradnl 

Haran-kaha 

Munjall 

Paiiupu 

Pampi 

Turmeric  is  grown  all  over  India  and  the 
archipelago.  It  has  large  whitish  flowers,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  the  ^uft  greenish  white. 
In  cultivating  it   the  ground  must    be  rich, 
friable,  and  so  high  as  not  to  be  drowned  in 
the  rainy  season;  such  aatheBengali  ryots  about 
Calcutta  call  Danga.     It  is  often  planted  on 
land   where  sugar-cane  grew    the    preceding 
year,  and  is  deemed  a  meliorating  crop.     The 
■oil  must   bo  well  ploughed    and    cieMred  of 
weeds,  &c.     It   is  then    raised  in  April  and 
May,   according  as  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  inttt 
ridges  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and   eighteen 
or  twenty  broad,  with  intervening    trenches, 
nine  or  ten  inches  broad.     The  cuttings  or 
sets,  consisting  of  small  portions  of  the  fresh 
root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  at 
about  eighteen   inches  or  two  feet  asunder. 
One  acre  requiresabout  from  nine  hundred  such 
sets,  and   yields  in   December  and    January 
al)0ut  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  the 
fresh  root.     The   tubers  are  a  deep  orange 
inside)  bitter  and  aromatic.     The  colouring 
matter    of  the  dried    root    is  bright    yellow, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  changed  to  a 
deep  red  by  alkalies.     White  paper  dyed  by 
an  alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  a  very 
sensitive  test  for  alkalies.     The  root  is  used  by 
the  dyers  in  dyeing  yellow  and  green,  and  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  religions  ceremonies  of 
the  hitidus.  The  entire,  or  the  corners  of  every 
new  article  of  dress  whether  of  man  or  woman, 
are  stained  before  wearing  it  with  a   paste 
made  of  the  root  and  water.  Mixed  with  lime 
it  forms  the  liquid  used  in  the   A  rati  cere- 
mony i  for  warding  off  the  evil-eye.  Women  use 
it  largely  as  a  cosmetic,  and  some   smear  all 
the  body  with  it  as  a  detergent.     It  is  a  mild 
aromatic  and  carminative  and  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment in  curries,  the  paste  is  applied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  clothes  dyed  with  it  are  deemed  a 
protection  against  feveriatidthe  Javanese  make 
an  ointment  of  the  pounded  roots  and  rub  it 
all  over  their  bodies  as  a  preservative  against 
fever.  With  it,  in  conjunction  with  lime  juice, 
the  hindoos   of  the  sect  of  Vishnoo  prepare 
their  yellow  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they 
make  the  perpendicular   mark  on  their  fore- 
heads.—^tV«.  MatMed.p.20Z.  Roxb/\.Z2, 
0'Shaughnu$y  p»  649*  Eoyle.  616.  Z/r.  Shorlt. 

CURCUMA  RUBESCENS.  Roxb.  i.  p,  28. 

Tikor.  BiNO. 
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A  native  of  Bengal.  Cbittagong,  Bomuk  n^ 
F6^u ;  the  root  is  highly  aromatic,  but  iu 
chief  use  Im  for  the  preparation  of  Tikor --x 
very  fine  fecula,  like  arrowruok,  whkh,  in 
Travancore,  constitutes  an  important  article  vf 
iood.—O'Shaughn^SBy,  p.  649. 

CURCUMA  ZEDO ARIA.  Ruxa. 

C.  zerainbtft  RouA,  \  Amomum  semmbet  Km. 


f  I 


>i 


Zerarnbad ;  Jadvrar  Ab. 

Zadwar 

Mahfirfeen 

Shuthif ;  Ban  baldl 
ELakburi ;  Karclu- 
ramu;  Kakhura  Bbmo. 

Tba  uu  wen  Bukm. 

Niibisi  Cak.  Duk- 

Kiicbur :  Karchura  DuK- 
Guz.  Hind.  Sanso.  Tbl. 

Zed  oar  y ;        Limg 
Ifaved  tnrmeric ; 
Round  Zttdoary ; 
Loug  Zodoiiry       Eng. 

Kakhura,  Kachara  Hikd. 

Tomon  Malay. 

Katou  inibi  kuaMALBAL. 

Zeruiuba<l  Pbbs. 


Nirbiiiba ; 

Viahaha ;  Vunafati- 

Sa 


So4 


•• 


«* 


ridra 
Shoolika 
Sboli 

Carcharaka 
Carchura 
S«thi 
Walkaha 
Henhorup«  calli 

kuUa 
Kaaturi  manjal 
Kaparkicbili 
Palaiigk«^laagu 
Kiebli  gadda; 

kiicburm 
Kaatb  uri  paaQfiD 
I  Tela  kaaturi  paaofw  ^ 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Chittagong  and  ChiuL 
This  is  the  round  zedoary^  all  kinds  uf  «b*cb 
resemble  ginger  in  their  medicinal  qnaliUe^ 
but  are  inferior  to  it  iu  strengtb  and  agree 
ableiie«s  of  flavour.  ItM  flowers  are  largiab.  ul 
a  deep  yellow,  and  at  the  top  a  bright  cr  w- 
sou  tuft.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  jickiiU 
long  zedoary  of  the  shops;  the  powdered  n^ot 
is  mixed  with  the  powder  of  Csesaipinia 
snpan  to  make  the  **  abir"  or  *'shagoo,"  ta* 
red  powder  thrown  about  by  biudu<»  in  tLt 
holi  festival  ;  the  r(M>t  it  also  used  inedicaaiiv. 
lioxk  \.  20.  Vttigt  564.  OShaMghneMgy  p,  64v. 

CUllCU.MHARllV,a  valley  once  filled  wju 
forest  trees.  90  miles  west  ui  Madras,  aeaf 
Nagery  in  the  N.  Arcot  col lect«» rate,  lint  u.« 
valley  is  deforested,  though  ibe  oo^servatdr 
reported  that  if  strict  vigilance  were  D4»t  exereu- 
ed,  the  forest  would  disappear  ai»d  tlte  f}*:i 
will  not  only  sufier  from  want  of  fuel,  bet  ti< 
climHtic  eflect  may  be  disaatrooA. 

CURDAPU.  Tam.   an  article  of  jeweKtiy 

CURDEE  HiKDt  SafflowerSeed.  8eflife«r 
oil  is  a  light  yellow,  clear  oil,  when  pr<-peft5 
refined  or  prepared  it  is  used  in  Iiid«  f  : 
culinary  and  otber  purposes,  and  dettcrves  ir- 
tention  as  no  doubt  it  could  become  a  sta.^ 
import.  It  is  used  as  a  '  drying  oil,*  sad  u  s 
believed  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  tba  celcbn: 
ed  '  Macassar  oil.'  The  safBower  Red  a 
exported  uuder  the  name  of  ^'curdee.'*  Ssflovff 
is  sown  itf  October,  either  alone»  or  aksf  ^ 
edge  of  vrbeat  cropsy  boUi  ligbt  and  hmrj 
soils  are  adapted  to  it  It  is  cultivalid  is 
every  village  but  not  extensively,  nt^iu 
extracted  by  pressing.  In  Lacknow  t^^^ 
of  the  seed*  which  is  there  caJJad  *Bsm.' 
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CURLEW  ISLAND. 


CURRANTS. 


is  18}  Beers  per  rapee,  and  the  coafc  of  the  oil 
is  from  8  to  4  eeers  per  rupee. —  Ex.  1862. 

CURDUOHIA.  Kurdistan,  the  ancient 
Garduchia  of  Xeiiophoni  a  country  more 
fruitful  in  soldiers  than  in  grain,  but  which 
frum  its  strength  and  position  commanded  all 
the  western  part  of  Persia.  It  i«  inhabited 
by  tribes  who  though  tributary  to  Turkey 
and  professing  mahomedanisui,  are  virtually 
independent  Many  are  nomades.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  travelled  through  their  country  in 
1810;  and  from  what  he  bad  read  and  seen 
of  its  inhabitants,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  had  remained  unchanged  in  their  ap- 
pearniice  and  chHracter  for  4nore  than  twenty 
centuries. — Malcolm's  History  of  Penia,  Vol, 
I.  p,  105.  ChatfieUVt  Hinduttan,  p.  1 49. 

CUREA,  ALSO  KARlA.  Hind.  A  village, 
from  the  Arabic,  assemblitig  together,  a  ui»ti> 
course.  The  word  is  preserved  in  Cureal 
Mittoo,  Cureat  Seek'hur,  Cureat  Dost,  and 
Cnroat  Mendhoo,  the  names  of  purgnuahs  in 
the  province  of  Benares. 

CURIA  MURU  IJSLANDS,  on  the  Mah- 
ra  const  of  Arabia,  were  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1854  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat  They  are 
only  valuable  for  deposits  of  guano. 

CURIi*:USE,  one  of  the  Seychelles,  lies 
north  of  Praslin  in  L.  4*  16'  S. 

CURIOSITIES,    Under  this  general  term 
are  included  a  great  variety  of  articles   pur- 
chosed  by  those  who  visit  China  as  articles 
peculiar  to  the  country.     They  consist  chiefly 
of  such  things  as  please  the  fancy,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  procured  for   ornamental  pur- 
poses.    Vases,  pots,  jari«,  cups,  imai^cs,   Hta- 
tuettes.  ornamental  screens,  platen,  boxe«,  &o. 
mtide  of  copper,  iron,  bronze,  clay,  silver,  p<ir- 
celain,  stone,  lackered  ware,  or  wood,  nf  every 
shape*  sixe,  and  variety  of  workmnnahip,  rin(;s, 
stands  and  pedestaK   lanterns,   scrolls,  tko. 
<&c.  coDStitnte   most  uf   the  articles  exported 
as  enriositiea.    The  amount  is  probably  over 
$20,000    annually.— //o/i'A^  Mr,  MonxMorCi 
Oompendioiu  Description,    Wiiiiams'   Middle 
/Cin*jdom.  IF,  p.  400. 

CU RI VADU.  See  Curruadu. 
CUUK APULI  MARAM.  Tam.  Inga  dulcia. 
Durkapnli  Oil.  Oil  of  Inga  dnlcis.  See  Oil. 
CURLEW  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Kalagouk, 
i  quarry  for  the  Algnada  reef  lighthouse 
Mtabliahment ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Qnlf  of 
^fartaban,  30  miles  south  of  Amherst.  It 
B  eight  miles  long,  exclosive  of  Cavendish 
island,  which  lies  at  its  extreme  south  end, 
rid  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
:reate8t  breadth  is  one  and  a  quarter  mile  ; 
nd  on  its  highest  point,  which  is  abont  50O 
9et  above  the  sea,  are  "  remarkable  trees" — a 
Clint  for  navigators  making  the  coast.  The 
ase  of    the  island  is  granitic  rock,  the  sub- 
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stratum  being  a  rich  mixfureof  open  porous 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould. 
The  northern  half,  on  the  western  side,  is 
corapoaed  of  a  long  granite  ridge,  with  a  per- 
pendicular drop  to  the  sea,  var)  ing  from  200 
to  300  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  are  three 
bays,  the  finest  of  which  is  Quarry  bay.  where 
the  Htones  were  prepared  for  the  Alguada 
lighthouse.  All  the  bays  on  the  eastern  side 
are  perfectly  protected  from  the  south-west 
inoiiKoon,  and  the  one  on  the  western  affords 
a  free,  open  and  safe  place  for  boatmg  during 
the  north*east  monsoon.  Dr.  Macpherson 
strongly  urged  government  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  island,  but  when 
the  Editor  visited  it  in  1863,  he  reported  It 
a^i  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  sanitarium. 

CURMA,  in  hinda  mythology,  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise. 
See  Avatara.     Vishnu. 

CURMBOLEi  Malay  ALA,  a  tree  of  the 
Canara  foreste,  which  grows  to  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  is  used  by  the  * 
natives  for  house-work,  and  is  considered  a 
useful  and  durable  wood. — BdjfC.  M.  and  C. 

CURNUM,  Tam.  Tbu  A  village  ac- 
countant.— Wilson, 

CUSTARD  APPLE  SEED,  called  Sberi- 
fah,  disperses  vermin.  Flies  are  reported 
never  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though 
ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple, 
and  are  said  to  quit  a  bed  in  which  tbey  are 
placed.  The  braised  seeds  of  the  costard 
apple  are  said  to  dispel  bugs. — Tennanfi 
Ceylon.  ffShtiughnessy,  Hooler  Him. 

CURRANTS. 

pMsula    (3oria- 

thUees  Lat. 

Korinka  Rus. 

It.  I  Opock  „ 
I  PaMs  de  Corioto        Sr. 

The  currants  of  commeroe  consist  of  the 
small  dried  grape,  or  berry,  of  species  of  vine, 
cultivated  in  the  Morea,  Ionian  ielandsi  and 
some  parts  of  Persia,  &e.  A  currant,  like 
the  European  red  currant,  called  '*  rasta",  is 
largely  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  npper 
Punjab.  Currants  (zirishk),  both  acid  and 
sweety  the  former  being  the  fruit  of  the  bor- 
berry  dried,  and  which  resembles  European 
currants,  are  brought  from  Kabul  and  other 
hill  placesL  The  ^Irishk  currsnta  are  of  two 
kinda,  somewhat  alike  in  appearance  ;  one  is 
sweet,  and  grows  in  Kabul,  k^  being  a 
species  of  small  fruited  vine  (Vitis) ;  tbe  other 
is  acid,  being  tbe  dried  berberry.  Sweet  cur- 
rants "  basho"  (Thibetan),  from  species  of 
viti^  are  imported  from  Balti. — Faulkner. 
UeCvUocKs  Commercial  Dietiatiary,  p,  456. 
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Rftisins  de  Corinth*  Fa. 

Korinthen  QaaM. 

TJve-pMsc  de  Cor* 
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CURRENCY. 

Toieell  Hand  Booh.  Economic   Prod,  Punjab, 
p.  266,8,9. 

C[JRRANTS,  BENGAL.     Eno.  Fruik  of 
Carrissa  carandjui. 

CURRASSAVIAN     MALLOW   WORT. 

Asclepiaa  currasavica,  Linn. 

CUllRKNCY.  The  currency  of  British 
India  is  in  the  form  of  rupees,  annas,  and 
pice.  Tiio  rupee  in  a  silver  coin,  weighing 
three  drama  or  a  tola  of  180  grains,  and  its 
rate  of  exchange  varie.<f  a  httle  under  2  shil- 
lings. It  is  current  all  over  British  India, 
on  the  C(»ast  line  of  the  Aouthfini  shores  of 
Persia,  Turldsli  Arabia,  Ardhia  and  Egypt, 
Arraoan,  IVi^ii,  and  Tcn.isserini,  and  south- 
wards  towards  the  Manritiun.  The  dollar  is 
current  from  Sin^a^wro,  througli  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Asia,  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  China, 
Cochin  China,  Java,  Malay  reniiisuU,  Manilla, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  tkc. 

The  silver  currency  of  the  rupee  was  estab- 
lished by  Actxvii.  of  17th  Auj^ust  1835,  and 
the^  standard  was  fixed  at  eleven-twelfths  or 
165  grains  of  pure  silver  and  one-twelfth  or 
15  grains  of  alloy.  On  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Lreland,  on  the  reverse  the  words  East  India 
Company  in  Enarlisli  and  Persian,»nd  it  is  h  le- 
gal tender.  It  was  declared  equal  to  the  Fur- 
ruckhabad,  Bombay,  Madras*,  and  Sarat  rupee, 
and  15-16th  of  the  Calcutta  sicca  rup«e.  Tho 
same  act  of  tho  legisUtiva  council  declared 
that  the  only  gold  coins  that  should  he  coined 
in  British  India  Khould  be  the  vrold  m-ihur  of 
180  grains,  165  pure  gold  »nd  15  of  alloy  ; 
a  five  rupee  piece,  equal  to  a  third  i.f  a  gold 
mohur ;  a  fiftoen  rupee  piece,  or  gold 
mohur,  and  a  thirty  rupee  piece,  or  double 
gold  mohur. 

The  Imports  nj  Gold  and  Silver  into  all 
Britiih  India  have  been  as  under,  ranging 
in  value  from  two  millions  to  twenty-six 
millions  a  year. 


Year. 

Gold  in  all 
forms. 

Silver  in  all 
forum. 

T'>t«l  imports 
Gold  &  Silver 
ia  all  forms. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

185455 

«82,7*21 

1.145.137 

2.027,858 

1855-56 

2,6o^,:3/i3 

8,79*i,793 

11,301,146 

1856.57 

2,176,(ift2 

12,237,695 

14,413,697 

1857  58 

2,8^0,084 

12,985,332 

16,815,416 

1858-59 

4,437,3:19 

8,379,692 

12,817,031 

1859-60 

4,288.1)37 

12,068.926 

16,3-^6,963 

1860-61 

4.242.441 

6«484.636 

10,677,077 

1861-62 

5,190,432 

9,761.545 

14,951.977 

1862  63 

6,881, 5«6 

13,6-27.401 

20.508,967 

1863  64 

8,925,412 

14,037,169 

22,962,581 

1864-65 

9,876,0.32 

11,488.320 

21,363,352 

]  865-66 

6,37-J,894 

20,184,407 

26,557,301 

1866-67 

4,581,472 

8,655,432 

13,136,904 

1867-68 

4,775,924 

6,999,450 

11,775,874 
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CURBENCT. 

The  great  range  in  the  quantities  imported 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  two  milliouR  in 
1854-5  to  26|  millions  in  1865-6,  indicates 
that  the  import  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  commerce  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  a  considerable  amount  i«  being 
abs«>rbed  in  India  by  the  manufacture  of 
silver  and  (!old  ornameutM.  From  the  earlieAt 
historic  times  gold  coins  have  been  in  use  in 
India.  Coins  found  in  Afghanistan  contain 
Greek  legends  from  Seleucus  Nicator  280  B. 
C.  to  the  middle  of  tho  2nd  century  of  our 
era,  Greeks  were  largely  mixed  «u{  colonists  with 
the  nations  over  whom  they  reigned.  We 
have  first  pure  Greek  coins,  next  Arsacian,  and 
t])on  SsiHsaninn,  when  the  Greco- Parthian 
domini'iu  in  central  Asia  closed.  There  was 
during  great  part  of  this  period  an  Ario-Parthi- 
an  dymwtty,  reigning  over  Kabul  and  the  Pan- 
jab,  but  after  A.  D.  80,  a  new  order  of  coins 
iH  found  bcarinsi:  the  name  of  Kanerkes,  with 
Icgeitdii  in  corrupt  Greek.  These  are  ascribed 
to  a  new  race  of  Scythian  kings,  wh>i  immeJi* 
ately  8ucceeded  tht»se  named  Kadphises,  of 
which  name  three  kings  aro  reoognistd  by 
these  coin.s. 

A  legend  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
Oomen  Kadphis&s,  Arian  character,  which 
reads  from  right  to  left,  translated,  gives 
words  in  modern  Hebrew. 

By  Act  xzi.  of  20th  December  1S35,  the 
copper  coins  established  were  a  double  pice 
of  200  grains  troy,  a  pice  of  100  grains,  and 
a  pio  or  l-12th  of  an  anna,  of  33*}  grains, 
and  the  Tristcolee  pice  of  'Benares  was  abolish- 
ed. Two  subsequent  acts  ordered  the  head^ 
of  king  William  and  then  of  queen  Victoria 
to  be  stamped  on  the  obverse. 

In  the   Hyderabad  state  there  are  several 
silver  and  many  C(»pper  coins  current,  aud  in 
the  town  of   OomrHoti.   the   merchants  pass 
from  each    (»thcr  sealed  bags   of  money  as  a 
currency.     The  Chinese  currency  is  a  copper 
coin  ;  silver  is  sold  by  weight.  Pegolotti  speaks 
uf  the  celebrated  poper  money  of  China,  once 
deemed  a  fable  of  Marco  Polo,  though  before 
his  time  even  it  had  been  distinctly  mentioned 
by  the  intellii;ent  friar  Unbruquis.    It«  "*^ 
wasof  great  antiquityifor  traces    at  least  of 
leather  representatives  of  money  are  foond  as 
far  baclj  as  B.  0.  119.     Though  the  govern- 
ment of  China  has  not   issued  paper  money 
since  then,  there  has  been  considerable  local 
use  of  such  currency  among  the  people,  ersu 
in  our  own  time.   In  Fuchen,  some  years  a^. 
it  had  almost  displaced   bullion,  and  in  M 
city   the   banking   houses  were  counted  by 
hundreds.     Though  the  system  was  uodef  no 
efficient  control,  few  notes  were  belo*  i>»r, 
and  failures  of  any  magnitude  were  rare.  The 
notes  were  chiefly  from  copper  plates  (mdesch 
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notes  were  engraved  in  China  as  early  as  868) 
and  ranged  in  value  from  110  cash  to  1000 
dollars.  Kni-khatu  Kban  of  Persia  w«is  pei*saad- 
ed  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  puper  cur- 
rency under  the  Cbineitenanie  (chao)  in  1294. 

In  Cbinftf  tbe  legal  &taudard,  silver,  uncoin- 
ed, has  a  fixed  standard  fineness,  and  gold  is 
but  mercbandtfie.  England  has  its  standard  of 
gold.  France  has  a  double  Ktandardofgoldaml  j 
silver,  but  from  Constantinople  to  Japan,  both 
inclusive,  silver  and  not  gdld  has  been  and 
is  now  the  sole  standard.  Under  the  Romans 
the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  ten  of 
silver  to  one  of  g<»Id.  At  present^  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  of  gold.  In  India  and  Cbinii, 
sovereigns  are  quoted  in  the  price  currents  as 
merchanclise,  but  only  in  Ceylon  and  tbe 
Mauritius  are  they  a  legal  tender.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  tbe  annual  production  of  new  gold 
is  about  £20.000,000,  nnd  tbat  of  new  silver 
about  £19,600,000.  Tbe  supply  of  new 
silver  has  not  quite  equalled  that  of  new  gold, 
being  short  by  about  two  per  cent,  per 
annum.  From  the  middle  of  tbe  19th  century 
it  has  several  times  been  sugge^^ted  to  make 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  Britihb  India,  by  reckon- 
ing the  gold  sovereign  as  tbe  equivalent  of  ten 
rupees.  But  in  India  generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
community  virtually  make  the  copi^er  coins 
tbe  standard,  and  tbe  values  of  the  silver 
coins  vary  daily  and  hourly  in  the  bazars, 
while,  except  as  merchandize)  gold  coins  are 
never  seen,  and  for  a  long  further  period, 
whatever  tbe  governments  of  India  may 
decree,  copper  coinage  will  regulate  the  values 
of  the  silver,  gold  and  paper  in  use.  Mr. 
Wilson,  when  finance  minister  of  India, 
estimated  the  whole  coin  current  in  India 
at  one  hundred  crores  of  rupees,  £100,000,000 
sterling)  and  he  believed  that  a  great  part 
of  tbat  amount  migbt  be  transferred  from 
uproductive  to  productive  uses  by  the 
gradual  substitution  of  Government  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand.  Tliere 
was  even  then  a  note  circulation  current  in 
India,  but  only  of  a  limited  and  local  cliaracter, 
and  on  tbe  private  responsibility  of  the  three 
Presidency  banks,  and  this  Mr.  Wils<m  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  previous  to  the  issue  of 
ins  paper  currency.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
then  Secretary  of  Statet  suggested  changes  to 
be  made  in  it  which  Mr.  Laing  gave  effect  to, 
and  it  was  issued  with  a  ten  rupee  note  as  tbe 
lowest.  The  Government  scheme  took  effect 
in  March  1862,  in  which  month  notes  to 
the  value  of  Rupees  3,69,00,000  were  issued, 
and  in  September  1863,  notes  to  tbe  \alue 
of  Rupees  5,26,00,000  were  in  circulation.^- 
{YtdeCaihay,iu,p.290.) 

CURRIE,  Sir  Fasdxrick,  Bart.    Twice 
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Governor  of  Bombay,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  East  India  Directors,  Vice-President  of  the 
India  Council,  ffe  was  boru  tbe  3rd  of 
February  1799,  received  his  education  at 
the  Cbarterhotise,  where  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Havelock,  Tliirlwall,  and  Grote.  He 
entered  tbe  civil  service  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
liabmeut  in  1817,  in  1839  be  became  Secre- 
tary to  tbe  Governor- General  of  tlie  N.  W, 
Provinces  ;  Secretary  to  tbe  Government  of  In- 
dia in  1842,  and  accompanied  I^ord  Hardinge 
in  his  %:anipaign  across  the  Sutlej  in  1845, 
and  the  following  spring.  In  hia  despatch  to 
the  Secret  Couiutittee,  dated  from  tbe  Camp  at 
t^erozepore,  December  31>  1845,  the  Governor 
General  tbus  expressed  himself  *. — I  owe 
great  oblif^ations  to  tbe  Chief  Secretary  to 
tbe  GoverninenI,  Frederick  Currie,  Ej*q.,  who 
during  all  tbe  various,  and  sometimrs  con- 
fiietin^,  duties  in  which  I  have  been  enga^'ed, 
has  given  me  his  sound  advice,  and  active 
aid  :  sonietimea  accompanying  me  in  the  field, 
andut  all  times  evincing  the  coolest  judgment 
and  cxbibitini^  the  renources  of  bis  experience 
to  tbp  great  advantage  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice." Sir  Frederick's  services  were  again 
acknowledged  in  the  general  orders  in  the 
February  following  ;  and  be  was  afterwards 
deputed  to  conduct  the  maharajah  Dbuleep 
Singh  in  state  from  the  palace  to  the  citadel 
of  Lab  ore,  and  to  arrange  tbe  treaty  at 
Umritsur.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  in  November 
1846,  and  held  that  post  until  1848.  He  sat 
as  an  ordinary  member  of  council  from  March 
1849,  down  to  the  year  1^53.  Ho  was 
crented  a  barcmet  December  17,  1846,  im- 
mediately after  the  battles  of  tbe  Sutlej.  Ho 
returned  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  18o3,  and  in  the  following  month  of 
April,  waa  nominated  by  HerMajesty's  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  Court  of  Eiu>t  India  Directors. 
He  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Company  in 
IHoH,  and  held  tbat  appointment  until  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  that  body,  on  the 
1st  <»f  September  1858. 

CUHRUADU.  properly  CURIVADU. 
Tam.  Salted  Fish. 

CUKKUCA  ORPHEA.  Tem.  A  speci- 
men of  this  from  Algiers  is  distinct  from  C. 
Jerdoni,  £ly(h  v.  C.  orphea,  apud  Jerdon, 
Catol.— J/r.  myth's  Jiepart, 

CURROPALLE  MARAM.  Tam.  Put- 
ranji  va, 

CUKRU-VENGHE.  Tam.  Acacia  odora- 
tissima. 

CURRYING  OF  LEATHER.  This  la 
an  art  but  little  practised  among  the  natives  of 
India.  The  cbuckler  by  whom  every  opera- 
tion is  conducted,  from  the  skinning  of  tbe 
beast    to  the  binding  of  a    pair  of  shoes, 
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Bhavei  the  hide  or  ikin  down  with  his  knife ; 
beats  and  rubs  it  with  his  manl,  and  bhickens 
it  with  iron  liquor,  to  which  plantain 
root  and  conjee  water  are  sometimes  added  : 
sometimes  a  little   lamp  oil  is  used. — Rohde 

AtSS, 

CaRRY  LEAF  TREE.  Bergera  Konigii. 

CURRY  MARDAH   WOOD.  Anoio-Tbl. 
Tenninalia  glabra. 

CURRY.  Ibn  Batuta  describes  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  as  eating  curry,  which  he  calls  in 
Arabic  Conohan,  but  in  modern  Arabic 
Idaan  is  the  name.  This  was  200  years  before 
the  Portuguese  had  appeared  in  the  Indian 
seas.  In  the  Rajavali,  also,  this  article  of 
diet  is  mentioned  as  in  use  in  Ceylon  1*1 
the  second  century  of  this  era.  Neverthe- 
less, several  writers  have  suggested  that  the 
word  has  been  introduced  from  the  Portuguese. 
Professor  Wilson  supposes  it  derived  from 
Kadi  or  Kari,  Kam,  boiled  sour  milk  used 
with  rice.  The  word  however  is,  seemingly, 
from  some  TamuHan  tongue,  probnbly  from 
the  Tamil  word  **  kadai  or  karai"  a  bazaar, 
and  Tamil  children  in  the  peninsula  sing  a 
nursery  song 

Ky  viii  atnmah  ky  vi^t, 

Kadi  ki  polam  ky  viu. 
Swing  your  hand,  mother,  sfring  your  hand, 
Let  us  go  to  the  market,  iwing  your  hand* 

Curry  in  Urdu  or  Hindustani  is  called 
Salin,  in  Tamul  Karri,  in  Telugu  Koora,  in 
Persian  Nan-Khoorish.  Curry  is  daily  used 
in  every  family  on  the  ooast,  wherever  the 
Bengali,  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  and  Mahratta 
people  have  spread,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the 
family,  always  with  vegetable*  and^  with 
mutton  or  fowl  as  they  can  afford.  'With 
the  people  the  ingredients  are  ngually 
brought  fresh  from  the  market  daily,  but 
Europeans  in  India  often  grind  the  dry 
materials  and  keep  them  in  powder. 
There  are  very  numerous  prescriptions,  and 
almost  every  household  has  one  of  its  own. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  this  century  many 
houses  prided  themselves  on  their  curries.  The 
curry  powders  of  India  are  articles  of  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic ;  32,550  cwt. 
of  curry  stuff  was  imported  into  Ceylon, 
chiefly  from  India,  in  1851.  The  usual 
ingredients  for  curry  stuff  are 

EnfftUh.  Sotan&eaL 

Asiaeseed.  Pimpinella  Animm. 

AUtpice.  Myrtm  Flmenta. 

Cardamom.  Elettaria  card&momnm. 
CloTat 
Mftce. 


Majtle. 

Lamm. 

Sont 

ndniek. 

Kbiuh  khwh. 

PIpel. 

Hln^ 

Chironjii. 

Badam. 

Narel. 

Nemttck. 


FenugrMk.  Trigoodla  Fobhosi.^ 

Oracum. 
Oarile.  AUlmm  Batirwn, 

Papaver  SomnSftnim. 
Piper  longom. 
Ferula  AnafoBClda^ 
Buchanania  LatiloUa. 
Amygdalli  CommnniB. 
Ooeofl  KneUsra. 


Poppj  leed 

Long  pepp«r. 

AwafotidA 

Chlronjie  irat. 

Almond. 

Coiioaaai. 

Salt. 


Qood  ingredients  for  making  a  curry  with 
meat,  fowl,  or  fish  are 

Hirchto. 


Ruldie. 

Phonnia. 

Zeera.      * 

Elachie. 

MaftU. 

Sotit. 

Kali  Hirohie. 

Nemnck. 

Loong. 

Jawatri*. 

Kalmie  Darohinie. 

Narel. 

Chlronjie. 

Iladam. 

Khnah-khwh. 

Peas. 

Lusran. 

Am. 

Imlee. 

Leemboo. 
Tjre 


M 


Salt, 
Cloree, 
Mace, 
Cinnamon, 
Ooeoanut, 
Chlronjie  nuts. 
Almonds, 
Poppj  seed. 


N^tivt  Nam* 
Bonf. 

Beetnl  oheenee  gaoh. 
Eelacbie. 
Loong. 
Jawatrie. 
JanphulL  Nutmeg. 

Knlod  darehini.  Cinnamon. 

DhunniaorKotimar.  Coriander. 
Zeera.  Cummin  seed. 

KaUmirohie.  Black  pepper. 

BaL  Mustard  seed. 

Lai  mbohle.  ChllUes 

Huldi.  Turmerio. 
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Eugenia  CaijophTUata. 
Myristica  Moschata. 

Do.  Do. 

Laurus  CSnnamomum. 
Coriandrom  Satimm. 
Cnminum  Cyminum. 
Piper  Nigrum. 
Sinapis  Cninensls. 
Capsicum  fmtescens. 
Curcuma  longa. 


ChUlkSidry  or  green,  from  C  to  13  or 
mors. 

Turmeric,  one  Tolah. 

Coriander  se«d,     one      „ 

Cumtaln  seed,       three  Maaha. 

Cardamom  seed,   two 

Fenugreek,  three 

Dry  ginger,  three   ., 

Black  pepper,       onsToiah. 
two     „ 
twelTBN 
one  Mashc^ 
one  Tolah. 
eight  „ 
six      „ 
Sto      „ 
flve     , 

Onions,  a  table-vpoonful,  diced. 

Garlic,  from  one  to  three  d^res. 

Mango,  dried  or  neen,  a  few  sUces. 

Tamsrinds,  fresh  or  salted,  a  smaU 
quantity. 

Lime  juice,  one  dessni-spooaful. 

Curds,  three  table-spoonaiol 
Ghee  or  Butter,  three  table  spoonsful. 

These  are  the  quantities  of  the  various 
articles  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
curry,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  nnneoeasary  to 
use  the  whole  of  the  spices  together  ;  or  the 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  or  lime  juice  :  neither  the 
cocoanut  with  the  almonds :  and  the  ginger 
may  be  omitted  when  dry  ripe  chilHea  are 
used,  as  likewise  the  cammin  seeds  with  the 
coriander,  both  of  which  are  better  for  being 
roasted.  Cocoanut  milk  is  much  nsM  on 
the  coast  in  forming  the  gravy  to  many  carri> 
es,  especially  fish  and  prawns,  as  well  as  the 
oil  fresh  expressed  from  the  nut  when  grated. 
If  the  curry  is  to  be  dry,  the  onions  must 
be  fried  brown  in  ghee  or  butter,  and  the  in- 
gredients ground  to  a  pa^te  with  water  mixed 
in  the  same,the  meat,  and  fowl  added,  stirring 
the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  batter  are  ab- 
sorbed. For  a  gravy  curry,  cut  the  meat  or 
fowl  into  slices,  put  the  ghee  into  a  atewpan 
over  the  fire  with  the  sliced  onions,  and  drets 
them,  then  add  the  meat  with  the  ground 
ingredients,  and  some  water  or  broth  ;  mix 
well  toROther,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  getitiy 
"until  the  meat  is  properly  done.  Chundoo  is 
made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  has  been  jmvi- 
ously  dressed.  It  is  to  be  minced  up  and  addad 
to  chopped  onions  fried  in  ghee,  with  wbok 
red  chillies,  and  the  other  carry  ingredieots 
well  mixed  together  ;  the  frying  is  oootbned 
until  the  meat  is  perfectly  brown  and  the 
gravy  quite  absorbed.  Dr.  Riddell  gives  tlia 
following  ingredients  for  four  carry  powder 
receipts. 
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Mo.  1. 


CorUndar  seeds,  lbs.  20 


No.  S.'yo.  i)    No.  4. 


Tarmerle» 

Cnnmln  seeds. . 

Fenugreek 

MwUrd  seed.... 

Glufer,  dried... 
BUck  pepper... 
Dried  Chllliee.. 
Poppy  seed..... 
UsxUc 


lbs.  IS  lb,  3.  lbs.1 


Cftrduaomt. 


ClnBAaum. 


It 


It 


tf 


It 


it 


If 


f» 


i> 


It 


It 


tt 


•I 


*« 


*•      It 


It 


2 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


» 


1 


To  be  well 
roasted. 
Soi. 'Pounded. 


tt 


I*  >i 


»»  II 


«i 


0  4oi. 


II 


II 


I* 


•I 


It 


It 


•I 


II 


II 


1 


Dried    end 
ground. 


It 


It 


0  l3oi. 


II    I* 


II 


II 


II 


tt 


tt     tt 


It 


0    80S. 
0"8os. 


^alt  in  proportiuu  to  be  added  when  using 
the  carry  stuff.  The  whole  to  be  cleaned, 
dried,  pounded,  and  sifted  ;  then  properly 
mixed  together  and  pat  into  bottles,  well  cork- 
ed. A  tablesponiiful  is  sutficieut  for  chicken 
or  fowl  curry.  Another  very  simple  receipt 
is  powdered  turmeric  22  tea  spoonfuU ;  red 
dried  chillies  or  CKyenne  pepper,  8  Ditto, 
Coriander  seed.  Cummin  seed^  dried  cassia 
leaves  (tejpHt),  each  twleve  tea-spoonfuls  and 
uiiz  together. — HiddelVs  Domestic  Economy, 
p»  404.  aimmotnTa  Cam,  Prod* 

CURRY  VEM  BOO.  Tam.  Qaruga  pin- 
nata. 

CURRY  LEAF-TREB.    Bergera  Eonigii. 

CURSORES,  OR  RUNNERS.  Au  order  of 

birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

• 

Obdsb  VI. — Cumorfs  or  Ruouert. 

Fam.  CHiuaridsi,  2  geo.  2  sp.  vis.  1  Casaariui 
galuatue ;  I  Droiuaius  novai  UoiUudia. 

Tam.  StruthiouidaD,  1  gen.  I  »p.  1  Strut hio 
cameloa. 

CURSORIINiE,  the  Waders,  a  subfamily  !  Kurumbar. 


Calidrii;  1  Philomaohui :  1  Streptilus;  1  Pbalar- 
opiii;  IScolvpaz;!  Macrorbamphue ;  6QalliDgo;  1 
Khynchsa.     See  Birds. 

CURU,  OB  VRIHASPATI.     A  name  of 
Jupiter.  See  Graba. 

CURU,  the  founder  of  the  race  who  conteud- 
edwith  the  Yadu   for  dominion  in  Hindustan, 
Dried  end   '^*'  ^^^^  battle  famed  as  Euru-khet,  which  is  de- 
cieeiied  ,  scribed  in  the  Sanscrit  poem  the  Mahabharata. 
ofhusks.   Q^^^  ^^^^  two  sons,  SudinaandParikhita.  The 
descendants    of     Sudina     terminated     with 
Jarasaudhn,  whose   capital  was  Rajgraha,  the 
modern  Rajroahl,  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of   Bahar.     From  Parikhita  descended 
the  monarehs  Santana  and  Balica  :  the  first 
pro<iuciiig  the  rivals  in  the  great  war,  Yoodish- 
tra  and    Duryodhana,  the   other  the   Balioa- 
putra.      Duryodhana,   the   successor   to    the 
throne  of  Curu,  resided  at  the  ancient  capital 
Hastinapoora ;     while     the    junior    branch, 
Yoodishtra,    founded     Indraprestha,   on   the 
Yumuna  or  Jumna,  which  name  in  the  eighth 
century  was  changed  to  Delhi.    The  sous   of 
Balica  founded  two  kingdoms  ;  Palibot'hra  on 
the  lower  Ganges,  and  Arore  founded  by  Sehl 
on    the   eastern   bank  of  the  Indus. — 7Wj 
iiajasthan.  Vol,  /.,/>•  42. 

CURUMBAR.  In  the  eouthern  districts  of 
the  peuiiiHula  of  India,  an  ancient  aboriginal 
people  of  this  name  are  the  earliest  known 
occiipauts  of  Dravida  desam,  the  modern 
Carnatic  and  Coromandel.  They  seem  to  have 
established  numerous  petty  principalities  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  Chola  empire.  Numerous 
sites  attributed  to  this  race  and  still  osUed 
Curumber  C4>t  are  to  b«  met  with,  hmall 
communities  of  the  same  tribe  are  found  to 
this  day  in  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests 
of  many  parts  of  the   peninsula.     See   india> 


of  birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

ORDsa  Vll.—Orallatoree,  or  Wad«n. 

m.    Tribe  Preiairustrca. 

Am.    Otida,  Otis  and  3  sab-gen.  4  ip.  vis.  1 
Hnabara;  1  Eupodotis ;    3  Sypheotidei. 

b,     Incertie  Sedes. 

Pam.  Glareolidai,  1  gen.  S  ip.  viz.  S  Glareola 
orieDtalist  laciea. 

Ftun.    Cbaradriadn. 

Sub- f  am,  CuraorilDn,  2  geo.  S  ip.  vis.  1  Cur- 
sortus  Coromaodelicut.     1  Macrotaniutbiturquatus 

Bub'f^m,  Bsaciuas,  2  gen.  2  ip.  viz.  1  Esacua  ;  1 
(EdicDemni. 

Sub'/am,  VanelliDao,  4  sen.  6  ep.  vis.  1  Hoplop- 
terns :  I  Sarciopborue ;  3  CobiyaDellus. 

St^fam.  Cbaradrinsi,  2  geb.  2  sub-gen.  10  ip.  1 
Sqnatarola ;  2  Charadrius ;  1  Eudromias,  9  Hiaticala. 

Fam.  CbioDidiB,  1  gen.  1  sp.  1  HMmatopus  ostra- 
legiis. 

Fam,  Reourviroetrids,  2  gen.  S  sp.  Himantopos ; 
1  Recurviroatra  avocetta. 

Fmm,  SoolopaoidsB,  19  geiL  3S.  sp.  viz.  1  Ibid- 
orhyochut;  4  Totanoa ;  8  Aetitis  ;  6  TriDga ;  1  Tere- 
kia  i  2  Limosa,  2  Nomenioa ;  1  EurinorpbTnchus ;  1 
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CURU  VAYRU  or  Kussavn.  Andre 
pogon  or  Anatherura  mnricatum.   Cuscus  root 

CUSA  GRASS.  Poa  Cynosuroides. 

CUSBHURA,  also  written  Casbfaara,  the 
designation  of  the  artizaiis  who  work  in  bell 
metal ;  from  Kanso,  bell -metal,  and  Bhurna, 
to  fill.  They  are  also  employed  in  fusing 
precious  metals  and  making  ornaments  which 
require  to  be  formed  in  moulds.  They  cooi- 
prise  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  sonar  or 
goldsmiths,  of  which,  in  Hindustan,  the  others 
are 


Muthoorea  Myr 
Khuttrea, 
Komethika  La- 
hourea, 


Agnrea, 
Btr  poorer 
Ghbyneewaii. 
Mungorea. 


Poorbea, 
Canoujea, 
Mahour, 
MuhamuQea, 

Of  these  If  athoorea  ranks  the  highest  The 
Cosbhara  is  below  them  all.  Amongst  theoe 
tribes  there  is  a  secret  language  which  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ooocealing  their 
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fraudulent    acquisition  of  property. -^Elliot. 
tSupp,  Gloss.     8eo  Hindoo  ;  Kansala  : 

CUSCO.    See  Ci«»ch(»na. 

CUSCUd     Guz.  and  Hind.  Poppy    Seed, 
properly  Khash  Khaah. 

CUSCUS-GliASS.     Anglo-Hind.      Au- 
dropogou  or  Anatherum  muricatuin. 

CUSCUS  ORIENTALIS  occur*  in  Timur. 
See  Mammalia. 

Anolo  Hind. 

VirHtara, 


Vetti  vayru, 
Guru  varu, 


Sans. 
Ta^i. 
Tel. 


CUSCUS  ROOT. 
Bala,  DuK. 

Usir,  Guz. 

Ciucua,  Hind. 

Kha«,  PfiRS. 

The  roots  of  the  Andropogon  muricatus, 
jB«/2, which  grovTs  all  over  India,  and  its  roots 
are  used  for  making  screens,  tatties,  punkahs, 
large  fans,  or  covers  for  palanquins,  and  when 
wetted,  a  very  fragrant  smell  issues. 

CUSCUTACEA,  an  order  of  twining, 
parasitical,  leafless  herbs,  of  which  twelve  spe- 
cies occur  in  th»^  south  aud  east  of  Asia, 


macrantha 
peiiicellata 
planiflara 
reflo&a 


arabica  cdrymbusa 

auBtraUs  granditiora 

cariaata  hyalena 

cbineiiBiB  longiflora 

They  twine  ou  various  trees,  and  are  found 
up  to  nine  thousanti  feet  in  the  Himalaya  and 
Afghanistan.  C.  longiflora  is  the  nilatari  of 
Kaghan,  C.  macrantha,  Don,  als<»  "  called  nila- 
tari and  amil,"  gmws  up  to  9000  feet,  np  to 
the  Indus.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  tells  ns  that  it  is 
found  on  Populns,  Salix,  Spirea,  Lonicera, 
Desmodium,  Urtica,  and  Polvgonnm,  and 
like  some  of  the  other  species,  it  exiuiles 
at  times  a  very  strong  scent.  It  is  eaten  by 
cattle  and  goats.  Kdgeworth  mentit)n8  that 
the  mouiitHineers  believe  that  crows  pluck 
sprigs  of  this  and  of  C.  anguina,  Edge,  to 
drop  into  water,  when  they  become  snakes 
and  80  furnish  food  lor  themselves.  Madden 
states  that  the  natives  pnunise  boundless 
wealth  to  him  who  finds  the  root  of  it,  while 
others  again  believe  that  the  possession  of  its 
root  will  confer  the  gift  of  invisibility. 
—Drs.  lioxb,  p.    346,    347.  J.   L.  'Stewart. 

Yoigt.  p^  349. 

CUSH  aud  Lava,  were  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Rama,  and  from  Gush  descended  the 
Cushwaha  princes  of  Mir  war  and  Amber. 
The  race  of  Cash  has  no  connection  with  the 
Cuusikaof  Kanouj  and  the  Causambi. — Tod. 

CUSH,  a  descendant  of  Hjwti  of  the  Lunar 
race,  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Cnsh- 
nabha,  whose  descendants  are  styled  the  Kau- 
sika  or  Kusika,  founded  Muhadya  on  the 
Ganges,  afterwards  changed  to  Canyacnbja, 
or  Canouj,  which  maintained  its  celebrity 
until  the  mahomedan  invasion  of  Shahab-nd- 
din  (A.  D.  1193),  when  this  overgrown  city  was 
laid  prostrate  for  ever.  It  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  called  Gadhipoora,  or  the  'city  of  Gadhi.' 
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This  practice  of  multiplying  names  of  cities  h 
the  East  is  very  destructive  to  history.  Abi 
Fazil  has  taken  from    hiuda  authorities   a^ 
account  of  Canouj  ;  and  could  we  admit  l!i< 
authority  of  a  poet  on  such   sabjt^ts,  Cbai.d, 
the  bard  of  Pirthwiraja,  would  afford  materiV.s. 
Ferishta  states  it  in  the  early  ages  to  h^rt 
been  twenty-five  coss(  thirty -five  mi^e*)  in  cir- 
cumference, and  that  there  were  thirty  tht»'J- 
sand  shops  for  the  sale  of   the  areca  or  betel- 
nut  only,  and    this  in  the   MXth  century,    a: 
which  period  the  Rahtore  dynasty,  which  Ur- 
minated  with  Jyechund,  in  the  twelfth,  bad 
been  in  possession  from  the   end  of  the  fifth 
century.     Cushamba  founded  a  city  which  fac 
called  after  his  own  name  Causambi,     TLe 
name  was  in  existence  iu  the  eleventh  century, 
and  ruins  might  yet  exist,  if  t^earch  were  made 
on   the  shores  of    the  Ganges,    from  Canouj 
southward.     The  other  sons  of  Cosh  bsiit  t«o 
capitals,  Dharmarunya  and  Vasumottec  ;  but 
of  neither  have    we   any   correct    knowledge. 
Tod  Hajasihan. 

CUSHAUATHA  MARA.Cak.  Embrjopte- 
ris  glntinifera.  lioxb, 

CUSHITE,  a  race  of  Arabs  who  fint  gave 
their  name  to  a  part  of  Arabia,  they  after- 
wards crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  settled  in 
I^thiopia.  Ill  ancient  times,  the  Caahite  ^ud 
Joktanite  occupied  Arabia  felix,  when  the  Am- 
nionite  aud  Ishmaelite  dwelt  in  A.  des^ru, 
and  the  Moabite,  E«Iomite,  Nabathcean,  Midi- 
anite,aiid  Amalekite  in  A.  petrea.  See  Chaldea, 
Hindu,  Kash,  Viswamitra. 

CUSSAMBIUMPUBESCENS.  Hax.syn. 
of  Schleichera  trijugjs  Wiild, 

CUSTARD  APPLE.  Eno.  Fruit  of  Aorc- 
squamo»a.  Tlie  sherifah  or  custard  apfde  letfi, 
disperses  vermin.  Flies  are  reported  never 
to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though  mj.im 
will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  antipa- 
tliy  to  the  leaves  of  the  custard  apple,  and  in- 
stantly quit  a  bed  in  which  they  a>re  |»laotd. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Thannah  Duk.  I  OumnickGazHiXi)  Ptm 

Choki  „     I  Pabcyan  AIaiat. 

CUSTOMS. 

Zakat  Quz.  ]  Mabaal  HiJr^ 

Chuke  ;    Chabai ;   Bera ;  I 
Sambntan  Malay.  | 

CUSTURI.  Sans.  Tam.  Tku  Mask, 
CUTAKA— 1  Strychuos  Sp. 

CUTCH,  a  portion  of  British  India  ia  »W 
N.  W.  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  All  b<t««.: 
the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indot.  fr  ^ 
the  Sutlej  or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  t'  r«< 
the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  wasta  of  sui  ■ 
which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertvtr. 
the  greatest  of  which  is  around  Jesa^i? 
Cutch  intervenes  as  a  narrow  atrip  of  lui  ^ 
tween  the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  maka  ^  ^^* 
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of  bridge  from  Guzernt  to  Sind.  The  northern 
division  of  the  Bombay  army,  with  its  head 
quarters  at   Ahmedabad,  holds  Qiuserat  and 
Catch,  and  stretches  its  posts  around  the  Runn 
or  salt  marsh,  and  over  the  Thnr  desert,  north 
of  the   Runn,   as  far   as  latitude  24°  north. 
The  low  land   of   Guzerat  resembles  that  of 
the  Conoaii,  Canara,  the  Carnatic,  and  Orissa, 
but  the  interior  of  that  province  is  mountain- 
ous.    The  Runn   of  Cutch   during  the  mon- 
soon 18  a  shalli'W   brackish  lake  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  broad,   but  it  dries  up  during  the 
hot  season,  and   is  then  covered  with  grasd. 
The  climate  of  the   outposts  is  dry,  and  in  the 
hot   season  stimulates   to  irritability.      The 
thermometer    rise*    to    100''    in  the  shade. 
The    other   part  of  Catch  is  an  irregularly 
billy  tract  completely  isolated  by  the  Runn 
and  the  sen.      On    the  southern  coast  the 
country  is  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich  soil, 
but  the  northern  part  has  three  distinct  ranges 
of  hills  running   from  east  to   west.     The 
central  of  these  ranges  consists  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  cnal,  limestone,   and  slate  clay ;  the 
hills   north  of  it  consist  of   marine   remains, 
and  those  on  the  scmth  and  hH  the  face  of  the 
country  near  them,  are  covered  with  volcanic 
matter.    Cutch  is  165  miles  long,  and  from  15 
to  52  miles  broad,  and  not  including  the  Runn, 
has  an  area  of  6, 100  square  miles.     A  remark- 
able feature  of  this  region  is  the  Ruun  of  Cutch. 
Southof  the  Indus,  the   land  becomes  sandy, 
gradually  sloping   to  the  Hca,  first  as  a  plain 
covered  with  a  series  of  billows  of  sand,  then  as 
the  level  Runn  of  Cutch  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Cutch,  the  extent  being  from  500  to  600  miles 
in  length,  and   varying  from  70  to  150  miles 
iu  breadth,  on   which  a  considerable   popula- 
tion dwells.     The   Runn  itself  is  150  miles 
from  east  to  went,  and  about  40  miles  broad, 
but  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Runn  to- 
wards Ahmedabad,  and  a  very  narrow  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carobay.     It  is  almost  level,  and 
a  little  water  from  the  banking  up  of  the  sea 
by  the  Sirmunur,con verts  it  into  a  very  shallow 
lake  of  a  foot  or  two  deep,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son  its  saline   sand  and  clay  soil  are   hard 
like  a  sUte  billiard  table,  and  the  mirages  are 
so  incessant  as  to  deceive  ordinary  travellers. 
None  but  experienced  guides  can  travel  there. 
The  Put  district  is  immediately  north  of 
the  Ranu,  is  less  saline,  and  is  cultivated. 
The  district  north  of  the  Runn,  extending  from 
500  miles  up  to  the  rivers  Indus  and  Sutlej,  is 
called  .the  Tar,  on  which  are  billows  or  hills 
of  sand  400  to  500  feet  high  abo? e  the  sea 
level,  and  200  to   300  feet  abo? e  the  plain. 
Sir  B.  Frere  alludes  to  these  as  of  volcanic 
origin.    The  inhabitants  consist  of   brahmin 
tribes,  Bhil,  Kol,  Bhat,  MarahU  and  Sodah 
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rajputs,  who  do  not  practise  infanticide.  The 
language  of  Cutch  has  in  it  elements  of  the 
Quzerati.  That  of  the  hunters  and  tanners, 
Dedb,  is  another  dialect,  but  the  language 
of  Lar  is  purest — Sir  B.  Frere.  See  Abra ; 
India  ;  Jharejah  ;  Kashbin;  Kattywar  ;Kho8a; 
Kahjah  ;  Volcano. 

CUTCH. 

Kat*h  BSNO.  I  Kat'ba  UiND. 

Shah  BuaM.  |  Kachu  Malay 

Cutch,  Catechu  gambler,  and  terra  japonica. 
are  commercial  terms  for  the  inspissated  aque- 
ous extracts  from  the  bark,  wood,  and  probably 
the  leaves  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Uncaria  gambir.  A  few  years  ago 
the  terms  catecb u, terra  japonica.and  cutch  were 
employed  synonymously  ;bat  they  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  trade  somewhat  distinc- 
tively, though  not  uniformly  in  the  same  sense. 
Catechu  is    largely    imported    into    Bombay 
from  Singapore  and  China  ;  two  varieties,  viz. 
black  and    white   cutch,    are  distinguished 
from   the    latter    place.      In  commerce   the 
two  sorts   are  knowna8catechn,or   gambier 
and  cutch.    Most  of  the  catechu  from  Bombay 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  that 
from  Bengal  from  the  Uucaria  gambir.  Bombay 
catechu  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  brownish  red  colour,  internally  as 
well  as  externally,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*38. 
Bengal  catechu  or  terra  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour  internally :  its  specific  gravity  is  r28. 
Both  are  astringent  and  bitter,  leaving  a  sweet* 
ish  taste  on  the  palate.  Catechu  of  the  Acacia 
is  prepared  by  felling  the  tree,  cntting  it  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  with  water  in  a 
narrow  mouthed  vessel,  until  only  one-half 
of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  remains.     The 
solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  wide  earthen 
vessel,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued, 
the   inspissalion  is  completed   by  esEposure 
to  the  sun  with  occasional  stirring.     Before 
the  extract    is    quite    dry,    it  is  placed  in 
cloths,    strewed    over     with     the    ashes    of 
cow-dung,  is  then  out  into  small  lumps,  and 
again  exposed  to  the  sun.     Mr.  Paniell  re- 
marks   that  the  appearance    of  the    dark- 
cohmred  variety  or  cutch,  answers  better  to 
the  description  of  this  mode  of  preparation 
than  that  of  the  light-coloured  variety.    This, 
which  is  more  pulverulent  than  the  former, 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  tree  with  a  pulverulent 
substance  resembling  starch.    The  powder  is 
disposed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  or  shelf,  and 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  allowed 
to  run  over  the  floor,  and  be  imbibed  by  the 
powder.     When  the  mass  is  become  stiff  by 
drying,  it  is  cut  up  into  small  lumps  and 
dried  in  the  suu.     Both  kinds  of  catechu 
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coDtain  abonfc  half  their  weight  of  tannin, 
which   differs  from  that  of  galls  in  affording 
oliye  green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron,  and 
yielding  no   pyrogallic  acid   on   destruotive 
distillation.    The  tannin  of  catechu  is  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  catechu  also  affords  a  peculiar 
principle,  which  has  been  named  ccUechin  and 
^aUehuic  acid^  which  is  not  soluble  in  C(>ld 
water,  but  is  slightly  so  in  the  solution  of  the 
tanniu   of  catechu.     Catechu  is  extensively 
used  in  Indian  tanning,  and  of  late  years  has 
alt'O  been  much  used  in  Britain.     It  tans  the 
skins  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  leather  is 
light,   spongy,  permeable  to  water,  and  of  a 
dark  reddish  fawn  colour.    The  light -coloured 
variety  of  catechu   produces  a  softer  leather 
than  that  tanned  with  cutch.     Catechu  pro- 
duces but  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
is  yielded  by  oak-bark,  yalonia,  and  divi.     A 
pound  of  catechu  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  prodaction  of  about  a  pound   of  leather. 
Catechu  is  used   by  calico  printers,   to    pro- 
duce   a  fast    bronze     on     cotton     fabrics. 
When  of  good  quality,  catechu  is  more  power- 
ful as  an  astringent  than  kino.     Of  all  known 
astringent  substances  the  cntechu  appears  to 
contain  the  largest  proportion  of  tannin,  and 
Mr.  Purkis  found  that  one  pound  was  equiva- 
lent to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  tanning 
leather.  The  manufacture  of  catechu  from  the 
Ac€U>ia  eattchuy  as   practised  in   Canara  and 
Behar,  was   described    by  Mr.  Kerr    {Med, 
Ob$,  and  Inquiries^  vol.  v.),  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton  [Journey  through  Afysore,   &c.,  vol.  iii.), 


make  the  catechu,  cutch,  or  terra-japonica, 
chewed  generally  with  the  betel  nut,  the  wood 
is  hewed  into  chips,  boiled,  and  the  liquor  in- 
spissated till  it  become  thick  enough  to  spread 
on  a  mat,  when  the  drying  is  completed  in 
the  sun.  It  dissolves  completely  in  water,  u 
slightly  bitter,  highly  astringent,  and  contains 
fifty -five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  tannin.  Bur- 
roans  make  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  black — 
both  from  the  same  tree.  The  red  is  pre- 
ferred in  Bengal,  and  the  black  in  China.  It  i<; 
chiefly  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prome, 
though  the  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Catechu  or  cutch  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  exports  of  Buriiiah,  and  Pegu 
cutch  has  obtained  a  reputation,  which  will 
always  give  it  a  preference  in  the  market 
Acacia  catechu,  the  tree  from  which  it  is 
procured,  begins  to  appear  about  six  miles 
to  the  north  of  liangoon,  and  from  thence 
it  increases  both  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the  trees,  until  it  constitutes  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  forests  to  the  north-east  uf 
Prome,  where  the  trees  are  fifty  to  sixty  ieet 
high  with  a  girth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and 
it  is  said  to  attain  even  a  larger  size  in  the 
Burmese  territories  laying  north  of  the  boun- 
dary. It  is  found  plentifully  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Tharawaddy  district,  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  seen  ou  the  Tounghoo  side  of  the 
hills.  Thus  it  is  entirely  confined  to  theTidley 
of  the  Irawady.  The  manufacture  of  cutch 
is  scarcely  known  or  practised  below  Meeaday, 
and  that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market 


and   Professor   Royle   explained,  as  follows,    as  Pegu   Cutch  probably  comes  chiefly  from 


the  process  in  Northern  India.  There  the  kutt 
manufacturers  move  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  and  selecting  trees  fit  for 
their  purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into  small 
chips.    These  they  put  into  small  earthen 
]tot6,  which   are  arranged  in  a  double  row, 
along  a  fireplace  built  of  mud ;  water  is  then 
poured  in  until  the  whole  are  covered  ;  after 
a  considerable  portion  has  boiled  away,  the 
clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring pots,  and  a  fresh  supply   of  the  ma- 
terial is  put  into  the  first,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  tlie  extract  in  the  general  recei- 
ver is   of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured 
into  clay  moulds,  which,  in  the  Khere  Pass 
and  Doon,  where  he  has  seen  the  process,  are 
generally  of  a  quadrangular  form.     This  cate- 
chu IS  usually  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  is  consi- 
dered there  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  conveyed 
down  the  Gknges,  it  meets  that  from  Nepaul, 
BO  that  both  may  be  exTK>rted  from  Calcutta. 
The  Acacia  catechu  is  indigenous,  also,  in 
Burmah,  rising  sometimes  to  a  height   of 
forty  feet.     Its  timber  is  tough  and  durable, 
much    used  for  ploughs.      In    Burmah,    to 
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beyoud  the  frontier.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  nt>t  be  manufactured  largely  from 
the  parallel  of  Henzadah  upward^,  aa  the  tree 
from  thence  becomes  inexhaustible,  growing 
over  rich  rice  plains  in  places  of  easy  access. 
The  catechu  obtained  from  this  tree  in  Pegu, 
fetches  £4  to  £5  more  per  ton  than  gambier 
and  other  autringent  extracts. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  catechu 
was  seen  in  the  form  of — 1.  Circular  flat  cakes 
from  Travancore,  covered  ou  both  sides  with 
paddy  husks.  2.  Large  flat  cakes  from  the 
Northern  Division,  varying  in  colour  from 
brick  dust  to  dull  yellow.  3.  Round  bails  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  the  size  of  a  small  orange 
from  Mangalore,  where  a  large  manufacture 
tak«s  place.  These  sorts  appeared  identical 
or  nearly  so,  varying  only  in  shape. 

Three  chief  varieties  of  catechu  are  describ- 
ed by  Fee,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  Phar- 
macy ;  viz.,  that  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  the 
catechu  in  masses.  Bengal  catechu  is  in  pieces 
of  3  to  4  ounces  each,  partially  rounded,  of 
dull  red  colour,  covered  with  seeds  on  one 
side,  fracture  dull,  undulated»  and  often 
marbled ;  taste  astringent  and  aabseqaently 
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CUTCH. 


CUTLERY. 


sweet,  powder  grey ;  tannic  acid  48  5 
per  100.  Bombay  catecha  is  in  pieces 
of  2  to  3  ounces,  flattened  and  round, 
of  brown  colour,  with  seeds  externally 
and  internally,  fracture  shining,  and  rarely 
marbled ;  taste  bitter,  without  any  succeeding 
sweetness  ;  powder  brown  grey  ;  tannic  acid 
5^'5  per  lOO.  Massive  catechu  is  found  in 
the  bazaars  in  pieces  of  3  or  4  ounces,  frag- 
ments of  laiiger  manses,  reddish  or  blackish 
brown,  auiform,  shining,  wrapped  in  large 
nerved  leaves,  fracture  uniform,  flavour  very 


pie  called  Extractive  by  Sir  H«  Davy,  has  hy 
others  been  called  Resinoid  matter,  Resinous 
Tannin,  and  of  late  Catecbine  and  Catechuic 
acid.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
treating  gambier  with  cold  water.  When  of 
gMod  quality,  catechu  is  a  more  powerful 
astringent  than  kino.  Catechu  is  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic, 
being  usually  given  in  combination  with 
aromatic  and  earthy  substances  ;  the  dose  is 
1 0  grains,  repeated  according  to  circumstances. 
Dr.  Timmins  employed  catechu  in  lieo  ef  galls 


astringent,  somewhat   bitt-er,   with   an  after  f  in  the  treatment  of   175  cases  of  fever,  and 


sweetness  ;  powder  orange.  Proportion  of 
tannic  acid  very  variable.  The  best  catechu 
is  of  uniform  liver  brows  colour ;  often 
adulterated  with  red  clay  ;  this  is  detected 
by  incineration.  Pure  catechu  leaves  no 
more  than  5  per  100  of  earthy  matter. 
According  to  Dr.  Royle,  catechu  is  seen 
either  in  square  or  roundish  pieces  or 
balls,  varying  in  colour,  from  a  pale  whitish 
or  light  reddish -brown  to  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
either  earthy  in  texture,  or  Umellated,  or  pre- 
senting a  smooth  shining  fracture.  Some  kinds 
are  hence  more  friable  than  others  ;  all  are 
without  smell  ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  astringent, 
followed  by  a  little  sweetness.  The  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  darker  colour  externally  than 
they  are  in  the  inside.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
covered  with  rice  husks,  others  are  enveloped 
in  the  leaves  of  Nauclea  Brunonis,  a  native  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  pale  variety  iH 
usually  distinguished  from  the  dark  coloured, 
and  said  to  be  imported  from  Calcutta  ;  but 
Dr.  Royle  obtained  both  kinds  in  the  bazaars 
there,  the  pale  being  imported  from  the  upper 
Provinces,  and  the  dark  from  Pegu  and  Singa- 
pore. The  dark  brown  catechus  are  obtained 
from  Bombay  ;  but  both  kinds  may  no  doubt 
be  prepared  from  the  same  tree,  as  a  greater 
degree  of,  or  longer  continued  heat,  and  great- 
er exposure  to  light,  is  said  to  produce  the 
dark  colour.  The  dark  are  heavier,  more  dense 
in  texture,  and  have  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
largest  portion  of  good  catechu  is  taken  up 
by  water,  especially  wheu  botlint;,  the  in^ 
fusion  being  of  a  light  or  reddish-brown 
colour,  according  to  its  strengih  :  it  reddens 
litmus,  and  is  strongly  astringent  in  taste. 
From  forming  a  crude  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  catechu  is  applicable  to  the 
tanning  of  leather,  for  which  it  is  now  much 
employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  analysing  the 
Dark  and  Pale  Catechu,  or  the  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  from 

of  Tannin  Eitraotire  MvoUage  Iniol.  rMldnttm. 
Dark  CftlMhn  109  es  13  10    =s      900 

Fa]«       do.        97  73  16  14    «      SOO 

The  tannin  of  catecha  is  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  that  obtained  from  galls.  The  princi- 
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with  equally  satisfactory  resulta  Two  cases 
only  required  quinine.  The  dose  was  the  same 
as  that  of  gall  powder,  given  with  infusion  of 
chiretta.  TUe  article  produced  in  Malaya,  from 
the  Uncaria  gambier,  has  hitely  been  exported 
from  Singapore  to  England  in  large  quaotities 
for  tanning. — Simmouds'  Commercial  Products, 
p,  496.  Malcolm's  Travels  in  South  Eastern 
Asia,\,  187.  AfcCleUand's  BeporU,  Mad.  £xh. 
Jar.  Report.  G" Shaughnts^ s  Dispensatory,  p, 
302.  Hoyle.  Mat,  Med.  p.  351.     Faulkner. 

CUTCHE  CUTTE  MARAM,  also  Ve» 
Taku  Maram.  Tam.  Lagerstr»mia  micro- 
carpa. 

CUTCHERRY.  ANOLoHxifD.  In  British 
India,  an  office  of  a  revenue  magistrate,  a 
bureau,  or  a  court  of  justice. 

CUTCH  GANDAVA,  is  the  plains  of 
Beluchistan.     See  Tor. 

CUTCH,  RUNN  of,  an  extraordinary  salt 
water  marsh,  covering  7,000  square  miles,  or 
a  larger  area,  than  that  of  Yorkshire,  about 
one-fourth  that  of  Ireland ;  evidently  the 
dried  up  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea  ;  it 
was  lowered  in  its  level  by  the  earthquake  of 
1819.  MeAfutdo's  account  of  traditions 
regarding  Catch,  «n  1815.  Appendix  to  Bumes* 
Bokhara  Tranls.  Dr.  Buist's  Catalogue,  See 
Cutch. 

CUTCHU— 1  Caladium  esculentum. 

CUTCHWAHA,  Pirthi  Raj  waa  rao  of 
Amber,  a  name  now  lost  in  Jeipoor.  The 
twelve  sons  of  this  prince  formed  the  ex- 
isting subdivisions  or  clans  of  the  Cutchwaha, 
whose  political  consequence  dates  from  Hnma- 
yoon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Baber. — Tod*s 
Hajasihan^  Vol,  i,  p.  299. 

CUTHAHYAREKAT.  Tiiv.  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides.     Dolichos  fab»formi& 

CUTTACAMBU.    Gambier. 

CUTLERY.  The  rude  and  simple  imple- 
ments and  tools,  which  ordinarily  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  of  India,  the  little  re- 
quirement for  cutting  instruments  as  articles 
for  domestic  use,  and  the  cheap  and  abundant 
imports  of  the  several  articles  of  cutleiy,  all 
tend    to   depress    the     local   manufacture ; 
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yet  Salem  and  Tricbinopoly  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  akill  with  which  this 
description  of  manufacture  can  be  carried 
on.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the  kniyes  exhibited  (or  more  strictly 
daggers)  from  the  Nurthem  Division  were 
very  good  both  as  to  the  great  excellence 
displayed  in  the  workmanship,  and  as  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  damasked  surface 
between  the  highly  polished  and  keen  edges 
of  the  blade.  They  exhibited  in  a  high  degree 
the  proficiency  of  the  operatives  iu  that  part 
of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  Salem  cutlery  may  compete  with  that 
of  Europe,  thouKh  the  prices  are  considered 
comparatively  high,  and  the  neatly  executed 
and  finished  spear  heads  are  superior. 

The  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from 
Austin,  a  cutler  of  Trichinopoly,  although  ex- 
hibiting considerable  skill  in  nianufACture, 
were  inferior  in  workmanship  to  those  from 
Salem.  They  are  however  much  more  mode- 
rately priced.  The  silver  ornamental  handled 
knives  especially,  are  considered  cheap  and 
very  good  specimens  of  an  art  i»eculiarly 
Indian. — JT.  E.  J.  R^ 

CXJTT.  Can-  Catechu.  Eng. 
CUTTACK,  a  town  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa  ;  Cuttack  being  Orissa  proper, 
is  about  200  miles  long  ;  but  tbe  Ooryah  peo- 
pie  occupy  about  250  miles.  The  following 
is  the  area — Pooree  2,697  fqnare  miles.  Cut- 
tack 3062,  Balasore  1890.  The  area  <>f  the 
Cuttack  tributary  mehals  is  about  16,000 
square  miles.  The  Mahanuddy  river  aided 
by  some  of  the  large  streams  from  the  north 
has  formed  a  rich  delta.  From  the  (own  of 
Pooree  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jugger- 
nath,  conspicuous  from  the  sea,  to  tbe  Dhamrah 
river  south  of  the  Balasore  district,  there  is  a 
deltaic  tract  fully  50  miles  broad,  and    which 


CUTTHALAY  NAR. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  chieflB  arethenjahi 
of  Mohurbhuiij  and  Keonjhur,  both  of  whom 
rendered  good  service  during  the  matinies* 
Cuttack  has  been  subjected  to  great  vicissi- 
tudes from  inundntioiis  and  famines.   Fright 
ful  inundations  occurred  in   1823  and  1831, 
on  one  occasion  causing  a  det^truction  of  lives 
estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of    300    villages  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed.      In   1867-68,    a   severe   famine 
occurred.      The    report  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners embraced    Cuttack,   Pooree,  and 
Balasore,  viz.,  the  three  districts  of  Orissa, 
oniittins  the  hilltrscts — in  which  tbefAmlue 
raged  with  greatest  intensity,  and  continued 
longest — Manbhoom,  Singbhoom,  Xfidnapore, 
Hancoora,  Raneegunge,    Burdwau,  Hooghly, 
How  rah,    Nuddea  ;  tbe  extent  of  the  mor- 
tality never   can  be  ascf  rtained  with  any  ac- 
curacy,  but  Mr.  Ravenshaw  estimated  it  at  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.    The 
people  of  Orissa  are   of  a  character  and  hava 
a   language  peculiar   to    themselves. — AmL 
Ind,Adm   Vol    XL    p.  263,  26i.  Aitchuon 
Treaties,  d:e.  p,    184.  A,  Stirling  in  As,  JR€i. 
vols.  XL  XIL  and  Cal.  Rev.   1848.  voL  II. 
190.  G.  A.    Prinsep  on  Sauqor  island  1832. 
m.  As.  Trans.   1832.  vol.  L  25.   Dr.  BMi 
Cnlalogtie,    See   Inscriptions,  p.   371.  Karli, 
Eol,  Orissa,  Sunderbuu. 

CUTl'iEK  A  RE,  or  Giant's  Tank  in  Ceykn, 
is  now  out  of  repair, — Sirr's  Ceylon. 

CUTTEAMUNDOO,  is  the  juice  of  the 
plant  Akoo  Chenro<»dno,  or  Euphorbia  cntti- 
miindoo,  and  is  used  in  cementing  iron,  with 
other  substancesf^  the  blade  and  handle  of  a 
knife  for  instance  :  it  is  common  in  tbe  Nor- 
tliern  Circars.  It  is  al>o  called  Bramah  Cbe- 
moodoo.  At  the  Mad  ma  Exhibition  of  1855, 
Mr.  Elliot  exhibited  hcven  articles  (basin,  ewer» 


compri.es  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Cuttack  1  tumbler  ^(^)  mac  e  of  cut  team  undoo  gum, 
district,  great  part  of  that  of  Pooree,  and  a  I  moulded  with  the  hand,  without  any  prepa  - 
portion  o^f  that  of  Balasore.  In  addition  to  ati(>n  The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  a  ve8i<^^, 
tho    low    districts,   Orissa  has  an  enormous  1  ^;.cl  also  as  a  cement  for  (^t^ning  knife  haB- 


traot  of  hilly  country  of  the  interior,  the 
population  of  which  is  partly  Ooryah  and 
partly  aboriginal ;  this  latter  portion  is  ad- 
ministered under  theCommissioner  of  Cnttack 
as  superintendent.  There  are  eighteen  esUtes 
known  as  the  Cuttack  Tributary  Mehals,  viz. : 

Nyagarh. 

Eunpore. 

Autgurh, 

Banki. 

Boad. 


Mohurbhuuj. 

Keonjhur. 

Nilghur. 

Dekanal. 

Angool. 

DuapuUa. 


Talchir. 

Hindole, 

Nursiogpore. 

Tigerea. 

Banimba. 


Autmullick. 


Eundiaparra. 
Angool  and  Banki  were  annexed  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  rajahs-  The  other  sixteen 
tributary  rajahs  administer  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  controlled  by  the    Superintendent. 
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dies,  &c.  For  the  introduction  of  this  interest- 
ing substance,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elliot  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
for  the  further  application  of  it  to  useful  pur- 
poses, the  Madras  .lury  awarded  Honomble 
mention.  Several  consignments  h^ve  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Healy  and  Lutrell,  of  Vi«aga- 
patam,  and  2  cwts.  were  sent  by  request  to 
Professor  Solly,  Society  of  Arts,  London.  Th« 
samples  exhibited  illustrate  the  variety  of  n«« 
to  which  this  gum  elastic  may  be  applied.— 
M,  Ex.  Jur,  Rep.  See  Qutta. 

CUTTH.  Can.  Catechu. 

CUTTHALAY   NAE.     Tam.     Fibre  of 

Calotropis  gigantea. 
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CTAMOP8IS  FSOBALOIDES. 

CUTTLE  FISH  BONK 

Daryft  ka  k&f         Hind.  |  ^mudrapu  nurugu  Til. 
KaddalDoray  Tax.  |  Sorupenka,  „ 

This  is  found  ou  the  coasts  and  in  used  for 
rubbing  down  paint,  &c.by  the  moochies,  also 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  polishing  the 
surface  of  silver  and  other  metals.  In  Sepia 
officinalis  the  soft  parts  are  supported  by  a 
firm  calcareous  bone,  the  well-known  cuttle- 
bone  of  the  shopR,  and  in  all  the  naked  Cepha- 
lopods  (  not  incliidiug  Ocythoe)  now  existing, 
it  would  appear  that  some  rudiment  at  least 
nf  a  bony,  h«irny,  or  cartilaginous  support  is 
to  be  found. — Engl.  Cye.  p.  820.  Rohde'$ 
MSS.;Aini,  Mat.  Med.  p.  152. 

CUTTONOKA,  the  Cuttiara  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  either  Calicut  or  Cochin, 
whence  pepper  was  exported  to  Barace. — Ind, 
in  \5ih  Cent. 

CUTTY,  the  terra  applied  in  Southern 
India  to  the  iron-bloom  of  native  manufacture. 

CUTWAL,  a  military  police  officer, — the 
police  officer  of  a  military  bazar.  The  word 
is  properly  Kot-wal,  a  fortress  holder,  but  is 
not  so  applied. 

CUTWA  H,  a  town  on  the  Bhagarnthi  river. 
Cutwa  is  Arrian*s  Katadiipa.  Indeed,  Kat- 
wadweep,  and  Agradweep,  and  Na bad  weep, 
all  refer  to  a  period  when  they  must  have  been 
regular  dweep  or  islets,  to  have  received  such 
names.  To  the  vaishnava  sect,  Cutwa  is  a  sa- 
cred place  of  pilgiimage  ;  there,  Choitunya,  fly- 
ing from  the  roof  of  his  parents,  and  leaving 
behind  his  wife,  enibraced  thedundi  sectarian- 
ism to  shake  off  the  obligations  of  society  and 
the  cares  of  a  secular  life.  He  was  initiated  into 
its  rites  by  a  gossain,  named  Kesab  Bharuty, 
and  the  hairs  shaven  from  his  head  on  the 
occasion  are  yet  preserved  in  a  little  white 
temple. — 2V.  of  Hind.  Vol.  i.  p.  49. 

CUVALAM.     Mal.     ^gle  marmelos. 

CUVERA.     See  Lakshmi. 

CUVIKH.  The  voluminous  work  by  Baron 
Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes,  *'  Uistoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Poissons,"  published  in  Paris  in 
1828  and  following  years,  was  of  great  value 
to  science.  It  contained  much  information 
as  to  the  fishes  of  India. 

CUYOS  ISLANDS,  in  the  Mindoro  sea 
Darned  from  Grand  Cuyo,  the  largest,  consist 
of  an  extensive  range  or  archipelago,  of 
xnostly  high  rocky  islands,  they  extend  from 
lat  lO"*  40'  to  ir  30' N.  and  are  in  long. 
121®  11' E.— ^ors6uty^ 

CYAMEA  OF  FLINT,  the  Cameo  of  the 
present  day. 

CYAMOPSIS  PSORALOIDES.  DC,  W. 
and  A.^  fP.  /c. 
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CYAXABES. 


Dolichoii  psoraloides,  Lam. 
Dolicboe  fabaeformiB,  Rozb. 

Pioralea     tetrago- 
uoloba,  Linn* 


Trigosella  tatra- 

petala,  Roxh, 

Lnpiuui  trifoltatns 

Cav,  Icon, 


Pai-pa  Soon,  Burm.  I  Kot-a^ere,  Kothu- 

Guvar-phaUi,  Guz.  |      avare,  Tait 

Oouftri,  Qour,  DvK.  HiKD.  I  Kothu  avara-kailu  Tel 
Matt-ki  phalli,    „         ,,      j  Goru^jhikudu  „ 

An  erect  annual ;  cultivated  daring  the 
cold  months  in  gardens  for  the  little  flat 
pods,  which  are  used  in  curries,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  French  beans  ;  grows  from  2  to  3 
feet  high  ;  the  pods  are  seldom  very  tender, 
but  are  esteemed  a  good  vegetable. — Mason, 
Jafrey.  R,  Br,  See  Vegethbles  of  Southern 
India. 

CYANECULA  WOLFII,  the  Phoenicura 
snecica,  *  BIne-tbroated  Wai  bier*  of  Europe,  W.. 
Ania,  Japan  (Temminck),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  :  migratory  :  abundantly  replaced  ia 
India  by  C.  suecica,  and  in  middle  Asia,  Af- 
ghanistan, &c.,  by  C.  cffiruiecula  (Cyane  of 
Eversmann)  ;  the  first  known  by  its  pure  white 
pectoral  spot,  which  spot  isalways  deep  ferrugi- 
nous in  the  Indian  bird,  and  is  wanting  in 
that  from  middle  Asia. 

CYANOTIC,  a  genus  of  unimportant  plants 
with  blue  flowers,  of  the  nat.  order  Com- 
melynaceae,  of  which  the  following  species 
occur  in  S.  E.  Asia. 


africana 

axillaris 

aveiisefolia 

barbata 

BurDiaDniaoa, 

criitata, 

ejanca, 

decumbens, 


papilionaoea, 

ptioaa, 

ro«ea, 

aarmentosa, 

tuberoaa, 

undulata, 

vaginata. 


dicLrotricha, 

ensifolia, 

faAciculata, 

graoilia 

lanceolata, 

LawiADa, 

longifotin, 

Kimmoniana, 

CYATHEA  ARBOUEA. 

ABpidiuinarboienm,  Moon, 
Tree  f^rn.  Eno.  |  ^t-imiaana  Singh. 

This  fern  rines  in  Ceylon  25  to  30  feet,  its 
stem  makes  beautiful  walking  sticks.  The 
section  of  this  tree  fern  displays  well  the  strnc- 
ture  of  an  acrogenons  stem,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  marked  ou  the  outside  by  the  scars  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  and  showing  the  elongation  of 
the  axis  by  junction  of  the  petioles. — Madras 
HoU,  Garden.  S7.M.  E.  J.  R. 

CYATHEA  MEDULLARIS,  the  tree 
fern  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 

CYATHULA  ORBICQLATA.  See  Sand 
Binding  Plants. 

CYATHOCALYX  ZEYLANICUS.  Cham- 
Plow  \  H^f.et  T. 
Kakalaa  Sinoh.  |  Eepettas  Snroji. 

The  light  lacquered  Eandyan  sticks  are  said 
to  be  made  from  this  Ceylon  tree. — Ferguuon, 

CYAXARES,  king  of  Persia,  allied  himself 
with    Nabopolassar,    against    Sardanapalus, 
king  of  Assyria.    Nabopolassar  waa  lather  of 
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CYCA8  CIRCINALIS. 

Nebuchacnessar,  and  became  satrap  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  123rd  year  of  NabbnasHar.  In 
alliaiioe  with  the  Medes  be  checked  the  career 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  raised  Bnbylon  to  the 
position  of  the  seat  f»f  empire  of  Western 
Asia. — Bunsen  iii.  435. 

CYBELE,    See  Saraswati,  Osiris. 

CYBIUM  GUTTATUM.  Tora-Maln. 
iSiNoa.  The  finest  table  fish  of  Ceylon.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  but  resembles  that  of  the  sal- 
mon in  firmness  and  flavour.  Cybium  gutta- 
tura,  one  of  tbe  scomberoid  fishes,  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  seir  fish. 

CYCADACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
of  which  Lindley  makes  four  genera  and 
includes  ab«)Ut  fifty  species.  They  have  a 
simple  cyrnidrical  trunk,  which  increases 
by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud, 
and  is  covered  by  the  scaly  bases  of  the  leaven. 
They  all  abound  in  a  mucilaginous,  n>»useous 
juice,  and  the  soft  centres  «»f  Cycas  circinalis 
and  C.  revoluta  are  convertible  into  a  kind 
of  sago.  There  are  eight  species  of  Zamia, 
and  five  species  of  Cycas,  some  of  which  grow 
in  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  species  t>f  Encephalartos 
are  called  Kaffir-Brea.l.  The  seeds  of  Dion- 
edule  yield  starch  in  Mexico.  A  similar  sub- 
stance, under  the  name  of  sago,  is  obUined 
from  species  of  Zaniia  in  the  Bahamas  and 
other  West  India  Islands ;  in  Japan  from  Cy- 
cas revoluta ;  and  in  the  Moluccas  and  Southern 
India,  the  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a  coarse  kind 
of  flour  and  also  yields  a  transparent  gum. — 
Toigt.  p.  554.  Eng,  Cy. 

CYCADEA.  See  Coal. 

CYC  ADS.     A  name  of  the  Cycadacec. 

CYCAS.  Species^  very  ornamental  species 
of  Cycas  occur  in  the  Karen  forests  resem- 
bling a  low  palm,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  around  European  gardeus.—JIfawn. 

CYCAS  ANGULATA.  The  fruit  forms 
tbe  principal  food  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  They  cut  it  into 
thin  slices,  which  are  first  dried,  afterwards 
soaked  in  water,  and  finally  packed  up  in  sheets 
of  tea-tree  bark.  In  this  condition  it  under- 
goes  a  species  of  fermentation,  the  deleterious 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  destroy  ed,and  a  mealy 
substance  with  a  musty  flavour  remains,  which 
the  natives  of  Australia  probably  bake  into 
cakes.  They  appear  also  to  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Pandanus,  of  which  large  quantities  were iound 
by  Dr  Leiohardk  in  their  camps,  soaking  in 
water,' contoined  in  vessels  formed  of  stringy 
bark*  -— ^'immoncf  #. 

CYCAS  CIRCINALIS.    Likn. 


CYca-K. 


KadooOMi 
Paka  Taoda 
Vara  guoa 
Wara  guda 
Baua  Qovra 


Sdki. 


C.  aphfleriea, 
C*  inermis, 


Boxb-  I  Olua  oalappoides      Sum 
Lour.  I  Sayor  callapa  of  Rumph^ 
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Bazoor  Butn  of  Bombay. 
Madang  Bubk. 

Broad-leaved  Cycas,  Eno 
Todda  Pana  Malbal. 
Ka  bong  Malay- 

This  very  handsome  tree,   in  appearuoe, 
resembles  the  palm  tribe.  It  grows  in  Ocjkm 
up  to  1500  feet,  is  common  on  the  western 
coast  from  Tellicherry  to  the  foot  of  the  gbau. 
and    occurs   northwards    to^rards  BtmUj ; 
i.»  also  common  in  the  Karen  forests  of  Tents- 
serim,  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Molucca*.  It 
resembles  a  dwarf  oocoanut  tree,  its  blossftm* 
are  yellow.    In  Sumatra,  the  cabbage  sod  the 
yuung  shoots  are  eaten.     It  yields  a  gum  re- 
sembling tragacauth,  also  a  kind  of  sa^,  and  a 
flour  called  **  Indapodi"  is  obutned  from  the 
nuts  or  seeds,  which  is  made  into  cakes  tod 
eaten  by  the  Singhalese,  and  is  reputed  a  re- 
medy for  some  disorders — MatofCi  fftoi- 
terim,  O'Shaughnwy    p.  622.    Tkw.  E^  tl 
Zeylan,  p.  294.  MarsdevCs  HiU,  of  5iwi«tr« 
p.  89.   quoting   Rumphius,  Vol,  L  p.  22. 

CYCAS  INERMIS.  Loub.  Syn.  of  Cycis 
circinalis,  Linn. 

CYCAS  PECTINATA.  W.  is  a  sago  plm 
which  grows  in  Sikkim,  on  the  flats  by  the 
streams.  Its  stem  is  ten  feet  high,  witli  a 
beautiful  crown  of  foliage, — Hooker,  Vtl  i  p. 
15U 

CYCAS  REVOLUTA,  Thunb.  AnaJiw 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  a  kind  of  stardi,  tbe 
Japan  sago  is  obtained  from  the  cellular  nb- 
staiice.  The  whole  plant  yields  a  eoj»« 
mucilage,  which  hardens  into  a  tfUKpvcut 
gVLm.-^O'Shaughneuy^  page  682. 

CTCLADKS,  See  India,  p  353. 

CYCLAMEN  EUliOPiEUM,  W. 

Gnmmoii  Cyolauieu.  Enq. 
Hat.hajooree,  HiND. 

Urteuyaa,  Abab- 

Ussul-ul-urtenyia,      ,,  ..  «. 

CYCLAMKNPERSICUM.  OneoftliePn- 

mulacesB,  a  bulbMOs  species  of  flofrering  plac^ 

thriving  in  a  light  vegetable  mould,  and  ni»j 

be  otiltivated  by  its  seed  or  tubers.— ^i^^'- 

CYCLANTHERA  PEDATA.  Oneofiv 
Liliace«,  a  species  of  flowering  planUgr-^w 
aud  cultivated  as  the  Cyclamen.— iiCi<W^-  ^ 

CYCLAS,   a  genus  of  mollnsca.  See  M*I 

lusca. 

CYCLE.  Eastern  races  have  their  ekr<<^ 
logical  cycles.  The  Chinese  astronomittlcj^ 
of    60   years,  in  use  since  th#61»t  j»r* 
Hoang-ti,  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  a  j^J 
tive  and  very  simple  equation  ofluaar  vi 
solar  years.     Its  76th  recaireiiee  fell  io  2^ 
The  Triakou  tssteridw  of  the  Egyptiam «'  ' 
years,  led    to  the  cycle  of  60  yei«t.    ^ 
were  Indian  cycles,  of  5  yean,  Ike  w^« 
a  rude  equation  ;  the  Chaldee  cyda  d  fr^ 
years  was  of  later  date,    Tbel2yMr"^ 
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Bekhooi^miriuB,  Aus. 
PaDieh-minam,       .• 
Shajrah-miiiaD,      »• 


CYCLONE. 


OTCLOKK. 


€al  cycle  is  in  use  amongst  the  Mongol,  Mant- 
chuy  and  Igorian  Tartars,  and  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Tibet,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Siamese.  Amongst  the  TAtaric  populations, 
however,  this  is  a  cycle  of  60  years  (12  x  5). 
The  cycle  of  the  Cbaldees  was  of  60  yearH, 


ing  in  September.  The  great  disturber  of  the 
atmo^heric  equilibrinm  in  the  southern  Asia- 
tic regions  appears  to  be  situated  among  the 
plains  and  steppes  of  Asia  ;  their  influeDce 
reaches  np  to  the  oiouds,  and  extends  to  the 
China  Seas,  and  there  it  is  about  the  changing 


but  they  had  one  of  60  x  10  ^=  600,  which  i  of  the  monsuons  that  the  awful  gales  called 
grew  out  of  the  great  patriarchal  year.  The  i  typhoons  and  white  squalls  are  most  dreadful, 
oldest  cycle  known  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of  j  In  like  manner,  the   Mauritius  hurricanes,  or 


9  years,  which  gave  way  to  the  Metouic  cycle 
of  19  years,  but  one  of  60  years  was  in  use 
amongAt  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  races  of 
primeval  Asia,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Plutarch  considers  the  60  years  cycle  as  the 
original  one  known  to  all  astronomers.     The 


the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equili- 
brium, which  takes  place  at  that  debatable 
period  during  the  contest  between  the  trade- 
wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  uccursatthe  chan^iug  of  the 


Apis  cycle   was  of  25  years,  and  59  of  these  i  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has  complete- 
...  «_.i-_j  #  ■  ,^n  _.:*.!-    Yy  gained   or   lost  the   ascendency.     At  this 

period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking  loose 
from  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to  rage  with 
a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  very  fountains 


make  up  the  Sothaic  year  of  1460  years,  with 
15  years  over  ;  the  Phoenix  cycle  was  500 
years — Bunten,  i.,  ii,  and  iii.  615. 
CYCLEA  BURMANNI.  Arnott. 


Coccnlni  BurmaDui  D.  C, 
„        pelUtus    D.  C. 
Ciflsampelof    dis- 
color Wci» 


Menispermum  peltatmn  j  of  the  deep. 


Wal  tJMlde 
Fada  Valli 


OatL  Lam. 

SiNOH. 

Malbal. 


This  trailing  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, Eonkanand  Coromandel;  by  native  prac- 
titioners the  bitter  root  is  mixed  with  butter, 
milk  and  cummin  seeds,  and  given  in  dysen- 
tery, hemorrhoids,  and  flatulency,  and  the 
juice  of  its  leaves  is  applied  to  inflamed  eyes. 
—  Uteftd  PlanU.  Voigt  p.  33. 

CYCLONE.  Eno. 

Hurriotine,  Kwo.  I  Travado,  Pobt. 

White  Squall  „      |  Tornado,  SpaV. 

Cyclone  is  the  term  applied  to  the  furious 
tempests  formerly  called  taifuu,  typhoon,  or 
hurricane,  because  of  their  being  uniformly 
found  to  be  whirlwinds.  They  revolve  round 
a  centre,  while  the  centre  itself  advances,  and 
thus  sweeps  with  destructive  violence  over 
vast  areas  of  sea  and  laud.  Cyclones  occur  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  both  to 
the  north  and  sonth  of  the  equator,  and  in 
the  China  Seas ;  but  according  to  Professor 
Bikmore  (p.  82),  they  have  never  been  experi- 
enced in  all  the  wide  area  between  Java  and 
the  Hue  of  islands  east  to  Timur  on  the  south, 
and  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  ChinaSeas  are  notorious  for  theirfarions 
gales  of  wind*  which  are  known  among  seamen 
there  as  typhoons  and  white  i^qaalls.  The 
Chinese  seaa  are  within  the  region  of  the  mon* 
soons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the  monsoons 
of  the  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons: 
they  do  not  prevail  from  the  west  of  south  more 
than  two  or  three  months.  Between  15^  and  20^ 
norths  11  Oo  and  115^east|  there  appears  to 
be  a  system  of  three  monsoons ;  that  is,  one 
from  the  north-east  in  October,  November, 
Diieember  and  January,  one  from  east  in  March 
SiiikApril,  changing  in  May ;  and  another  firom 


A  typhoon  which  occurred  in  China  in 
September  1855,  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of 
water  in  wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland* 
Wh«*n  the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  sub- 
merged about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occasion- 
ing a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the 
country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  leaving  a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
sea  quite  dry. 

Indian  Ocean,  Gales  and  hurricanes  occnr  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  soath  of  the  equator.  Trade 
wind  gales  occur  at  all  seasons,  but  chiefly  in 
June, July  and  Augast.  In  these,  the  wind  veers 
but  little ;  in  the  extra  tropical  gales  between 
L.  30°  and  45°  S.  the  wind  veers  much ;  and  in 
the  tropical  hurricanes  the  winds  veer  and 
shift.  The  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  north  of 
the  equator,  and  when  it  prevails  the  south-east 
trade  wind  acquires  additional  strength  from 
the  demand  made  upon  it  to  vupply  the  south 
west  monsoon — these  two  winds  being  appa- 
rently one  system  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  aud  the  high  temperature  which 
prevails  in  the  northern  heminphere.  The 
hurricines  of  the  ludiau  Ocean  are  usually 
rotatory.  This  was  shown  by  Redfield,  Thom« 
Reidand  Piddint^ton.  South  of  the  equator^ 
they  occur  in  the  months  of  November  to 
May,  and  travel  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  afker- 
,  wards,  but  not  always,  to  the  southward  and 
'  S.  £.,  the  wind  invariably  moving  round  a 
central  space  (which  is  usually  characteri«ed 
by  a  calm)  frem  left  to  right,  or  with  the  hands 
of  a  watch  ;  while  the  storm,  which  has  a  di- 
ameter of  1  to  1500  miles,  moves  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  but  more  frequently 
4  to  7  miles  an  hour ;  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  attended  with 


Mntbnrd  in  Jane,  July  and  Aogusti  chaog-    torrents  of  rain  and  its  northern  half  often  with 
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ctclone. 

lightning.  Dr.  TUom  showed  that,  south  of 
the  equator,  these  rotatory  storms  are  always 
generated  between  the  N.  W.  monsoon  and 
S.  E.  Trade  wind.  They  occur  only  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon  months,  and  their  nse  and 
progress  are  intimHt«ly  connected  with  the 
S  East  trade  wind  and  N.  W.  monsoon— two 
opposing  winds.  With  ships,  the  safest  course 
is  to  lie  to  and  watch  the  barometer  and 
wind,  till  the  bearing  of  the  centre  be  known 
^th  some  certainty. 

India.    Amongst  the  calamities  that  have 
overtaken  the  Soonderbui.s,  have  been  great 
inundations  caused  by  cyclones.      Ab.mt  the 
vear    1584,    the   tract  lying    between    the 
Horinghatta  and  the  Ganges,  known  as  the 
Backergunge  or  Burrisal  district,  '"^  swept 
by    an    inundation,  flucceedcd    immediately 
afterwards  by  an  Incursion  of  P<'rtugue««  »»<* 
MughpiratU.     In  Jnne    1622    this  same 
toac^t  w«.  again  inundated,  10.000  inhabit- 
ants perishing,  and  ^^^7 J-^om^^^d  m«ch 
property  destroyed.    I«   A.   D.    1737    hap- 
pened  the  great  Calcutta  storm.     In  A.  D. 
1736  the  river  Megna  rose  sir  feet  *lx)ve  its 
usual  level  at  Lnkbipeor.  The  cyclone  of  1831. 
^ver  Calcutta,  swept  away  300  villages  and 
11.000  people.    In  A.  D.  1833  Siugor  Island 
WM  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  the  po- 


CYCLOPES  OF  GKEECE. 

the     Soonderbans,    which    hid     -- 

covered  from  total  inoadataon  by  the  effort* 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  expetiditare 
of   millions   of    ropeea.     In  many  districts, 
there,  no  less  than  three-fourtht  of  the  whole 
population,  their  cattle  and  other  property, 
were  engulphed  in  sudden  destruction-      Had 
the  Hooghly  been  the  Thames,  and  Lioodon — 
not  so   densely  populated — Calcutta,  a  cry 
would  have  gone  up  which  would  have  thrown 
the   earthquake   of    Lisbon   aud    ttmilar  ca- 
tastrophes, famous  in  history,  into  the  ahade. 
In  all,  about  100  ships  were  loat  aud  60,000 
persons  perished. 

On  the  iBt  November  1 864,  the  coast  of 
Masulipatam  was  visited  with  a  cyclone,  whkh 
formed  a  storm  wave  that  waa  driven  onwM 
by  the  cyclone  between  1 2  and  1 3  feet  bejoad 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  rushing 
inward  for  au  average  distance  of  miit,aBif  ca 
one  case  seventeen  miles  from,  the  shore.  wV 
merged  for  the  time  an  area  of  780  ■qu«f 
miles,  and  upwards  of  30,0OO  people  wes 
drowned.  The  wave  rose  six  feet  above  tiu 
surface  of  Masulipatam,  and  washed  swij 
three-fourths  of  that  ancient  dty. 

On  the  Ist  November  1867,  a  ^^'"f 
rolled  up  the  Hooghly^  and  densUt^id 
many  of  the   eastern   diatricta  with  a  vw- 

and 


fTM  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  ot  tiie  po-  ^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   districta  with  a  vio- 

nulation,  between  3,000  and   4,000  rouIs,  to-  ^^^^^  equal  to  that  of  the  cyclone  ol  18W.  By 

gether  with  some  of  the   European    supeiin-  ^^^  j^^^^^^g  ^^  Mr.   Redfield,  Dr.  Reid,  and 

tendents  perihhed  ;  at  Kedgeree,  a  buildmg  18  ^^    Piddington  who  have  studied  the  ongu 


tenaeniB,  u«ru>ii=" ,  -»  ^^--o—  -■  -  , 

feet  high  was  completely   submerged  :    the 
"  Duke  of  Yorr  Eart  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice-fieias  near  Fultah  in 
thfHoogly7a'>dln  A.  D.  1848  the  Island  of 
fiundeep  was  submerged.     A  eye  one  w  men- 
Soned  L  occurringin  Calcutta  in  1859,  attend- 
ed with  a  great  1*8  ot  life.    A  oydone  of  the 
night  of  the  6th  October    1864  came  from 
thf  sea,  passed  over  CalcutU.  and  founds^ 
and    Ttranded   steamers    and  ships  of  2000 
tons    burthen,  and   swept    away   every   tree 
and  building  in  a  tract  300  miles  long.    This 
one.  originating  near  the  Andamans,  travel  ed 
in  k  north-w«.t    direction,  and   struck  the 
coast  ot  Bengal  at  the  _Balssore  roads  -d 


Mr.    Piddington  who  have  studied  the  ongui 
and  nature    of  hurricanes,    typbocms,  of  re- 
volving   storms,    the     fi»Uowing    impom: 
results    have    been    obtained :     Their  » 
tence  in  moderate  latitudes    on    both  sfia 
of  the  equator ;  their  absence    in    the  la- 
mediate     neighbourhood    of    the     eqoiton- 
al  regions.  In  the  northern  latitudes  th«« 
storms  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tbe 
hands  of  a  watch  the  face  of  which  is  pl*c«i 
upwards;  in  the  southern  latitudes  they  rotate 
in  the  opposite  direction— add itiooa  to  the  looj 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  rotatioa  at 
the  earth  as  a  physical  fact  is  dcoaonatrated.— 
Dr.  Buisfs  Gaialogae.  CuriosUUt  of  Saestf\ 

.^^    m.      v^       ■  ^  r\^^o     y  ^^^  m^^m  ^j\.    #^ (■litigate  % 


«  164.  Gal.  Review.  1868.  (CoUnd)  Capp^ 

'  ""rode  Wind*  and  Mon»o<mM,l  *». 

Piddington  on  the  Lam  of  ^^ 


coast  ot  Bengal  at  me    j3».«.""  -'-—  -•■-  _,  164.  o'oi.  iUvxew,  lou-  . 

Hidgellee.      Theivce  it  passed  over  Calcutta  /^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,pi„j,  and  M»nwm»,\  ** 

on  the   5th   October,  over  Kishnaghur  and  ^^^  ^g^^  j^dington  . 

the  Boerah  district,  and  finally  expended  its  ^_,j  ^^.^^  n^ald 
atrength  in  the  Qarrow  hills.    The  wind  de- 
SS  -ch,  but  it  broughtrthit  a  r- 


irJe  30  feet  high,  which  flooded  the  county 
for  a  distance  of  eight  mUes  on  both  sides  of 

''if  SStt-d  in  Howrah  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoogly,  the  partial  or  comp  ete 

Section  of  196.481  ho"""*"^?'^*:,?'^, 
ladder  tale  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
human  beings.  But  widespread  rum  swept 
ovarthe  fertile  tiacta  of  Midnapore,  and  over 
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North  China  Herald  22nd  Jiinuar}ili» 
Prof.    Bikmor^*    TrawOs,  p-  S82.    Jfw'^,  • 
Phytieal  Geography  0/  <A<  5«»  p.  2S7,  4-* 
Mr.Mddrum  in  Pro.  BrtL  A$$oc.  1867.  C * 
eutlaMeww.    See  Monsoona.    P«l<>^^' 
Wawoor.  Pulo  Repon  or  Saddle  W»n«- '^ 
Fisang  or  Pambeelan.  Typhoon.  QalM.  B.rr 
canes.  Winds. 

CYCLOPES  OP  GREECE,  mn  i^i» 
ed  by  Pooocke  to  be  the  Oada-paa  t»  ^ 
Jumna  or  Guckla-ds*.    Thia  d«dnrthai*'* 


C 


designate  them  as  a  pastoral  race,  from  Go, 
Sansc.  a  cow,  but  their  great  irrigation  works 
denote  them  an  agricultural  population.  A 
race  at  some  remote  time  have  occupied  Belu- 
chistan,  who  raised  great  irrigatiou  structures 
similar  to  those  in  Greece,  and  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India  are  many  vast  irrigation  struc- 
tures. The  tank  at  Ouuibum,  the  Hooaitain- 
Saugur  tank  at  Secunderabad,  the  lake  or 
tank  near  Bangalore,  are  each  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Mir  Alam  lake 
at  Hyderabad,  formed  during  a  famine  to 
provide  food,  cost  £  1 30,000,  has  a  steamer 
on  it  and  a  great  lake  f  (»rmed  in  a  famine  by 
the  damming  up  of  the  Gomti  river,  cost 
£1.500,000.     See  Kelat,  p.  490.  Lakes. 

CYCLOPHORUS,  Cyclostomus,  Cyclo- 
topsis,  Cyclotus,  are  genera  of  molluscs. 

CYCLOSTEMON  ZEYLANiCUM.  Bail- 
LON,  Spbragtdia  Zey Ian ica,!r/iu^,  groirs  in  the 
central  province  of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet. 

CYDONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Pomea,  of  which  four  species 
are  knowui  C.  Japouica,  C.  Sinensis,  C. 
tomentosa  and  C.  vulgaris,  C.  Japouica, 
Pert.,  the  Japan  quince  tree,  has  large  crimson 
flowers,  G.  Sinensis,  Tkomn-^  is  the  Chinese 
quiucei  C.  tomentosa,  Hoxb,^  the  woolly 
quibcef  is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  of 
Ajmir»  where  it  is  known  as  the  *^Valaiti 
Bihi,"  or  foreign  quince  ;  it  is  the  same  as  C. 
vulgaris. — Oen.  Med,  Top,  p,  195.  Vaipt, 

CYDONIA  VULGARIS.  Pers. 


Pyras  tomeDtoaa    Roxh, 
Bibi  Hi5o.  FicRs. 

Safarjal  Malay 


PjrruB  cydonia  Zinn. 

>1ubusufizjul  Ar. 

Commaa  quinoe  tree  Eno. 
XvSovta  Gbbek. 

This  small,  crooked,  and  much  branched 
tree,  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Persia, 
in  great  abundance  at  Nnggur,  in  the  N.  \Y. 
Himalaya  and  in  Hindustan,  and  is  cultivated 
fromKabul  to  Kashmir.  Flowers  few,  of  a  white 
or  rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
downy  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  odour. 
The  seeds,  called  Bihi-dana,  are  in  great  use 
medicinally,  being  brought  into  India  from 
l^ersia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Kashmir,  and  are 
highly  valued  as  a  demulcent  tonic.  It  contains 
some  astringent  matter.  It  is  now  made  into  a 
preserve  or  used  for  flavouring  the  preserves 
of  other  fruits.  There  is  a  '^  tursh*'  or  bitter, 
and  a  **  shirin**  or  sweet  quince. — Dr,  lioyU, 
O'Shaughneuy^  p.  330.  lioxb,  ii.  Voigt.p,  191. 
l)r.  J.  Z.  Stewart  Pan;.  Plants,  CUghorn 
Punjab  Report  Kullu  and  Kangra.  p.  81. 

C  YON  US,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  sub- 
faiiuly  Anseriua),  Family  Pelicanida),  Tribe 
Toti-palmatce,  and  order  Natutores  or  swim- 
uiers ;  in  their  classified  jiosition, 
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CYMBIEHYNCHL'S  MACRORHYNCUS. 

Sub-family.  Aoaerinae. 
Div,  i.  8toantt  Cygaua  muiicus,  C.  atrata,  and  C. 

olor. 
Div.  li.  Oeae,  Anser  8  sp.  Bernlcla  1  sp. 
Div.  iii.  PerchiHg  Qeese,  Deudrocygua  2  sp.  Sarci- 

diornia  2  ip.   Nettapua  1  up. 
JDiv  iv,    Skieldrakcs,  Caaarca  rutila,  Tadoroa  vuU 

]>aQ8er. 

Cygnus  muticm,  is  the  Cygnus  ferun,  or 
Hooper  Swan,  and  is  found  in  N.Eurojie,  Asiii, 
and  N.  Africa.  It  is  migratory,  and  one 
specimen  was  obtained  in  the  valley  of  Nep d. 

Of  An^er,  the  goose,  the  bans  of  India, 
the  species  A.  cygnoides,  A.  cinereus,  and 
A.  brachyrynclius  are  known  in  India  and 
the  Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A. 
Indica  occurs  at  Siligori. 

Anser  cygnoideg  is  domesticated  in  China. 

Aneer  cinereus  (Anser  ferus ;  *  Grey -lag 
goose.')  Europe  and  Asia  :  common  in  India. 
The  domestic  goose  of  India  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween A*  cygnoides  and  A.  cinereus. 

Anser  brachyryncltus^  (*  Pink-footed  goose/) 
Europe,  N.  Asia,  Punjab  (rare)  1 

Beniicla  ruficoUis  (Ancer  rujicollit ;  'Red- 
breasted  goose.')  N.  Asia,  chiefly;  rare  in 
N.  India. — Darwin,  Bunsen,  Bur  ton*  s  Sind, 
Vol.  H  p.  137.  Hooker,  Him,  Joum.,  Vol. 
L  p.  399.  Catal  Col  Museum,  See  Cygui< 
nae.  Pelican  us  platifrons ;  Birds ;  Goose  ; 
Han  A  ;  Hensa ;  Henza  ;  Natatores. 

CYLLENE,  Cylindra,  Cvlindrella,  are 
genera  of  molluscs.  See  Molluscs. 

CYMBIDIUM,  a  genus  of  orchidaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  orchiacese,  all  of  them 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

C.  aUitumt  RoJ[b,  of  Sunderbuos anl  Chittagong, 
has  pale  sulphur  flowers. 

O,  aloifolium,  Bwtz.;  the  Paras.  HiKD. 

Epidendr^D  aloifulium  L.,  Aerides  borauii,  Sim. 

Flowers  large,  dull,  purple,  white  edged,  on  most 
of  the  hills  of  ludm.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant  wbezi 
in  flower,  and  blossoms  in  April- 

C,  aphylluni,  Swt,  the  Limodorum  aphylluni, 
RojA,  with  yellow  flowers,  grows  on  the  Coromaodtfl 
coast. 

C,  giifontewn.  Wall,ihe  Limodorum  lungifoliuni* 
Bueh.  grows  on  the  Kbassya  and  Nepal  bills. 

C,  pendulum,  Hwz.,  the  C.  crassifolium.  ire//, 
and  the  Epidondrum  pendulum  Koxb.,  grows  in  the 
Khassja  hills  and  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

0'  tritte,  Willie,  grows  from  Nepal  and  Ceyl  'H 
to  Japan  and  N.  Caludouia,  has  small  pale  gre«*u 
flowers.  It  is  the  Epidondrum  teies  of  Thunb.  K. 
trisbe,  Font,  and  Linsia  teretifolia,  Gaudichaud. 

C,  lancefolium.  Hooker,  grows  in    NepauU  and 
C.     Gibnonii,    WaU,     C.     ioconipicuum    Wall,    V, 
Masterii  Wall,  and  C.  striatum,  Wall,  grow  on  the 
Khassya  Iltlls.  Wight  also  gives  C.  erectum,  C  ituw. 
folium  and  C.  tesseloides. 

CYMBIRHYNCHUS  MACUOKHYNCl  S. 

called  by  the  Malays  the  'Hain  Bird,''  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds,  and  i> 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  blue-billed  gapci. 
^Wallace   i.  28. 
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CYNAEA  SOOLYMUS. 


CYNODON  DACTYLON. 


CYMBOPOGON  SCHiENANTHUS.  1  CYNARA  CARDUNCULUS,  the  car- 
SriL  syn.  of  AnHropogon  scbaenanthus,  Linn.  I  doon,  is  similar  to  the  garden  artlbboke, 
Cymbopogon  Iwaranchuaa  is  the  khaiii  of  the  >  but  grows  much  higher,  though  cultivated 
Panjab.  i  similarly   to    the  artichoke  ;  indeed,    plants 

CYNANCHUM.  Populus  Euphratica,  a  '  of  the  latter,  which  grow  to  a  large  size 
Cynanchum,  Chloris  barbata,  and  Cyperus  |  might  be  used  as  cardoons  ;  in  order  to 
aristatus,  all  ascend  to  11,000  feet  in  Ladak,  prepare  this  vegeUble,  the  leaves  of  the  ar- 
are  remarkable  instances,  as  is  Peganum  ;  tichoke  should  be  cut  down,  not  destroying 
harmala,  which  attains  9000  feet. — H.  et  T.  •  the  heart,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  rains  ; 

CYNANCHUM  ARQEL.  In  small  doses,  !  a^ter  the  young  leaves  grow  to  the  length  of 
the  leaves  are  purgative,  and  they  are  much  I  ^^^  ^«e^  ^^»«y  ^^'o^ld  be  tied  together  in  a  bun- 


nsed  in  Egypt  for  adulterating  senna.  The  In- 
dian orTinnevelly  senna,  is  not  liable  to  this 
adulteration!  to  which  many  practitioners  at- 
tribute the  severe  griping  which  senna  often 
occasions. —  0^  Shaughnessy,  p,  450. 

CYNANCHU.VC  CORDIFOLIUM.  Retz. 
syn.  of  Daemia  extensa,  R,  Brown, 
CYNANCHUM  EXTENSUM.  Jacq. 

D»mia  extensa,  R,  Brown. 

Utrum  DCK.  I  Vaylie  parta  Tam. 

Yughapala  Sans.  |  Zutupaku  Tkl. 

The  leaves  of  this  herbaceous  plant  have  a 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and 
smell.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  supposed  to 
possess  an  emetic,  as  well  as  purgative  qua- 
lity, and  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  in 
cases  of  jaundice  :  it  is  generally  administered 
in  cow^s  milk. — Ains,  Mat  Med.  p.  122. 

CYNANCHUM  IPECACUANHA.  Will- 
DE.  syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatica,  W,  and  A. 

CYNANCHUM  MONSPELIACUM  is 
said  to  be  used  to  adulterate  scammony. 

CYNANCHUM  OVALIFOLIUM  of  Pe- 
nang,  yields  abundance  of  very  fine  caoutchouc. 
— 0'Shauqhnessy,page  51. 

CYNANCHUM  P AUCIFLORUM.  R.  Br. 
Periploca  tunicata  Retz.  \  Asclepiaa  tunicata   Boxb, 

Cbagul  pntee.  Benq. 
A  plant  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Bengal. 

CYNANCHUM  TINJERIS.  Herb.  Ham. 
syn.  of  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  li.  Brown. 

CYNANCHUM  VIMINALE,  Lin. 
Kodiculk  Tam. 

The  young  shoots  and  tender  stalks  of  this 
creeper  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Kalli  (or  Kodi- 
calli,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  which  are  the 
Tamil  names  of  the  milk  hedge. — Ainslie  p. 
254 

CYNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  See 
Cynanchum  ipecacuanha. 

CYNANCHUM  VOMITORIUM.  Sims. 
syn.  of  Tylophora  asthmatics,   W.  and  A. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Linn. 

Kirshuf 

Kiiarchiof 

Khai'sjuf 


Arab. 

ft 
Egypt. 


Artichoke  Eno 

Qarden  Artichoke     „ 
Kanjir  Hind.  Pbs. 


die,  and  earthed  up  like  celery,  at  least  one 
foot  of  earth  should  be  raised  round  the  plant 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  raised  from  seed.  The  plants,  when  a 
good  size,  require  to  be  planted  2  or  3  feet 
apart  in  good  soil.  The  tender  stalks  and 
leaves,  when  blanched,  are  used  for  soups  and 
salads. — RiddeU.  Jafrey. 

CYNGHALESE,  the  people  of  Ceylon, 
also  their  language. 

CYNIFS  GALLiE-TlNCTORIA,  See 
Galls. 

CYNOCEPHALUS.  Cuv.  A  genus  of  qua- 
druminous    mammals,    known    as    baboooa 
The  generic  name   Cynocephalus,   means,  io 
the  Greek,  ''dog-headed."     The  most  mark- 
ed  and    prominent  of  the  characters  which 
more   immediately   distinguish    the  baboons 
from  the  other  Simiadae,   consist  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  in  the 
truncated  form  of  the  muzzle,  which  give  the 
whole  head  a  close  resemblance  to  that  oi  a 
large    dog*      In    their    native     mountains, 
the  ordinary  food  of  the   baboons  is  berries 
and    bulbous  roots   ;    but    in   the    vicinity 
of  human    habitations,  they  make  incursions 
into  the   cultivated  fields  and    gardeDs,  and 
destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain  and 
fruits    than    they    carry    away   with   them« 
C.  Hamadryas,  Linn^  the  -'  Derrias"  is  found 
in  Africa  and  in   the  mountains  of  Arabia. 
It  measures  upwards  of  4  feet  when  standing 
erect. — Enq.  Cyc.  See  Mammalia. 

CYNOCTONUM  PAUCIFLORUM,   Dk- 

CAISNB. 

Cynancham  pauciflorum,  R,  Br.  ;  W,  /c,  not 
C.  pedunculatnm,  Thunb.  Kang.Koombala  Singh. 

Very  common  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  eat  the  young  leaves 
of  this,  and  of  many  other  plants  of  this  na- 
tural family,  in  their  curries.  Dr.  Wight,  in 
Icones,  gives  C.  album  and  C.  callitdata. — 
Thw.  Enum.  Pi.  Zeyh  p.  195. 

CYN060N  DACTYLON,  Pebs. 

Panioumdactylou     Xuin  |  Agrostis  linearis.  i?e(;Js. 


This  plant  has  very  large  flowers,  of  a  violet 
blue  colour. 

U3  C 


Roxh» 

Durbha       BiNo.  Hum. 
Doob  ;  Doobla        „ 
Hariali  DuK. 

Hunyalee  graMANaDuK 


Khabal 
Durva 

HurrumPilltt 
Arugam  pila 


Creeping  Cyaodon    Erg.     Qarika Kaaunx 
Ghaner  Hind.  I  Telia  Garikt 
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R*ti 
Pas. 

Saicb. 
Tak. 

Tkl. 


CYPKRACEJE. 


CTNOPTBBUS. 


TiiQ  Cynodon  dactylon,  or  Harryallee  grass 
of  India,  is  considered  the  best  for  cattle.  The 
root    creeps  through  the  loose  soil   to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  has  Htrong  fibres  at  the 
[lOcLea.     The  stem  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in 
belglkt.    Florets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  spike- 
ftt^k.,  awnless,  purplish,  and  ranged  in  two  close 
alternate  rows.     AH  the  stems  which  lie  near 
tlie     ground  take  root,    and  by  this    means, 
tlioagh    an   annual  plant,    it  increases  and 
spreads  very   wide.     It  yields  abundance  of 
seed,  of  which  small  birds  are  very  fond.     It 
is  good  to  allow  the  seed  to  ripen  before  the 
liay  is  cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by 
seed,    in  addition  to    the     runners.      This 
^raas     is    found     in     Qreat    Britain,     but 
its     produce    and    nutritive    properties  are 
til  ere    comparatively    insignificant,   while   in 
InOia    it    constitutes    three-fourths    of    the 
pasture.     9ir    W.  Jimea   observes   (As.  Res. 
vol.    4.     p.    242)    that    it    is  the  sweetest 
and    most    nutritious   pasture    for    cattle  ; 
and    its    nsefulness,    added    to   its    beauty, 
induced  the  hindoos,  in  their  earliest  nges,  to 
personify  it  as  the  mansion  of  a  benevolent 
i»ymph,  the  A't'harvana  Veda  thus  celebrates  j 
it  :   *'  my  Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of 
life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a  hundred 
stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,   and  pro- 
long my  existence  on  enrth  a  hundred  years.'* 
It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indian  grass- 
es, and  is  perhaps  the  roost  generally  diffused, 
possessing  much  nonhshing  property  in   its 
long    stems,    no    less    than    in   its    leaves. 
It    endures    the  greatest   elevation    of  tem- 
perature,    as    its  roots    penetrate     far    be- 
low the  surface,  and  although,  during  the  dry 
monsoon,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  puts  forth  > 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach   of  the 
rains.     It  grows  throughout  the  year,   and  ; 
lawns  and   pastures  of  moderate  extent   are  ! 
made  by  planting  pieces  of  the  creeping  stems.  . 
It  is  also  much  used  for  forming  a  covering  for  ^ 
the  banks  of  rivers,  ramparts  and  esplanades ;  ' 
the    young    and   tender  leaves  are  used  in  ! 
chatnieSy  and  are  considered  very  pleasant ;  ' 
the  roots  make  a  cooling  drink.  It  is^also,  one  of ' 
the  most  abundant  grasses  on  the  Tenasxerim 
coast,  but  it  is  much  less  conspicuous  than 
many  others. — Mcuon.  Cleghcnu  Jafrey. 

CYNOSURUS  CORACANUS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Eleusine  coracana.  It  is  the  korakan 
of  the  Tamuls,  and  the  Ragi  of  the  Dekhan, 
and  is  made  into  dark  brown  cakes.  See 
Graminaceae. 

OYORNIS  BANYUMAS.  HoRsriaLD,  Is 
a  well  known  Javanese  bird,  only  twice  pro- 
cared  in  India,—  viz.  by  Mr.  Jerdon  in  the 
Nttgiris,  and  near  Calcutta. — Jour,  Ben.  As. 
Soc,  Ao.  5,  1856.  Cai  Rev.     See  Birds. 

CYPERACEiE.  The  Sedge  tribe,  a  natural 
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order  of  plants,  species  of  which  are  found 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle^  in 
marshes,  ditches,  and  running  streams,  in 
meadows,  on  heaths,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
the  seashore,  and  on  mountain  summits, 
wherever  phenogaroorous  plants  can  exist 
In  Griffith's  herbarium  are  3i5  species 
oflndiait  Cyperacese,  collected  from  the  Him- 
alaya to  Mertfui.  The  most  useful  of  them  are 
species  of  Cyperns,  Euphorium  and  Papyrus. 
Anosporum  monocephalum.  Nets,  one  of  the 
CyperacesB,  isRoxburgh's  Gyperus  monocepha- 
lus,  and  the  Gothoobiof  Bengal — Voigl. 

CY^OGLOSSUM,  a  genus  of  the  Bora- 
giuee,  natives  of  Europe^  pretty  little  annuals, 
flowers  mostly  blue,  purple,  white  and  purple, 
grow  in  any  common  soil. — RiddeU, 

CYNOMETRA.  The-meiu-ga,  Burm. 
is  a  small  tree  of  Martaban,  and  makes 
good  small  posts,  &c.,  but  is  chiefly  used  for 
fueK  It  is  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces, 
but  grows  in  the  upper  wheu  planted,  which 
is  sometimes  done  for  fuel. — Malcolm's  Travels 
in  South  Eastern  Asia.  Vol.  l.p.  191. 

CYNOMETRA  CAULIFLORA.  Wall. 
syn.  of  Cynometra  ramiflora,  Linn. 

CYNOMETRA  RAMIFLORA,  Linn. 

Oynometra  cauliflora.  Wall. 
Branch  flowertd  cyoome-  I  Iripa.  Malial. 

tra.  E50.  {  Qalmendora  Gast.SuiOH. 

A  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  in 
Malabar,  Java,  the  Moluccas^  Sumatra,  and 
in  the  western,  eastern  and  southern  provin- 
ces of  Ceylon,  at  Batticaloa  and  Trincomalee. 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  56  lb8.,and  it  is  said  to  last 
from  1 5  to  60  years.  It  is  used  for  bridges  and 
buildings,  and  is  the  best  suited  of  the  Ceylon 
woods  for  under-groond  purposes-  Its  roots, 
leaves,  and  nn  oil  from  the  seeds  are  used  me- 
dicinally.— J/r.  Mendis,  Useful  Plants,  Voigt^ 
Thwaites.  ii.  97. 

CYNOMORIUM.  Dr.  Wallich  says  there 
lA  aspecien  of  this  fnngus-like  genus,  whioh 
in  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  Ta- 
nasseiim  provinces,  and  valuable  as  a  stypic. 
— Mason. 

CYNOPlTECUa  NIQRESCENS,  the 
black  baboon  monkey  of  Celebes. 

CYNOPTERUS,  a  genus  of  bats  which 
may  be  thus  shown  :  — 

Sob.order — Cbeiroptera.    Bata. 

Fam.  — PteropopidjB,  frugivoroua  bat*. 
3  Oeti. — Ptcropus,  4  tp. 
M  CynoptcniB,  t  sp. 

Macro^OMai,  1  sp. 
,»  Njeterii,  I  %p. 

Fam.— YampyridiB.    Yampyre  bata. 
8ub.-Fam«  — Megidennatioe. 
1  Gen. — Megadenna,  4  ip. 
Sa  b.-  Fa  m. — Rbinolophinc . 
6  Gen — lUiinolophns,  11  ip. 
„  CoBlops,  1  ip. 

,1  Rbinopoma,  1  sp. 
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CIPBBUS  E80ULENTUS. 


CYPEBXJS  FERTENKIS. 


Fam.  — Noctilionidffi. 
Rub .  -Fam .  — TapUozoiuse. 

1  Qen. — TapDozouB.  3  sp. 
Sub,— Fara. — KoctilioaiD8B. 

I  Qeu. — NyctiuoDua,  1  sp. 
Fam.  — VeapertilionidaD. 
Sub.-Fam.— Scotophilinae 
3  Gea.— Scotophilas,  6  sp. 
,t  Noctuliuia,  I  sp. 

„  Nycticej  113,  8  sp. 

Sub.  -Fam. — Vespertilioniao. 
8  Gen. — Lasiurus,  1  sp. 
Muriaa,  2  sp. 
-   Kerivoula,  4  ap. 
yespertUio,  5  sp. 
Hyotiis  5  sp. 
Flecotus,  2  sp. 
Barbastellufl,  3  ap. 
Nyctopilus,  1  sp. 

CYPER  GR/ISS  OIL.  Oil  of  Cyperus 
esculenta. 

CYP£HUS,  or  the  sedge  genus,  of  wbicli 
about  33  species  of  this  genus  of  the  Cy  peracesB 
are  known  in  the  £.  Indies.  C.  inundatas  is  va- 
luable as  a  binding  plant  for  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  tanks,  C.  bulbosus,  Roxb,  has  a  small  nut- 
like  root,  with  three  blunt  excrescences  on  the 
surface,  and  Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  root  of 
a  species  of  sedge  found  among  the  vegetables, 
which  tastes  like  filberts. — Dr,  Mason. 

CYPERUS  BULBOSUS.  Vabl. 


CyperuB  jemenicus  Roxh. 

f,    gemlnatus  Anslie. 

Shilandi  Tam. 

Shilandi  ariai  ,, 


Cyperus  capitatoa     BeiM. 


Tbl. 


Purigaddi 

Puridampa  n 

This  plant  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
near  the  sea,  itsVoots  are  used  as  fiour  in  time^ 
of  scarcity.  They  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled. 
This  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
peans by  the  late  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who, 
in  an  excursion  he  made  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  discovered 
that  the  Sheelandie  arisee,  from  growing 
in  sandy  situations  by  the  sea  side,  and  requir- 
ing but  little  water,  was  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  during  a  famine  and  when  other 
grains  are  scarce.  It  is  nutritious,  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  makes  a  pudding  somewhat 
resembling  that  made  of  sago.  Dr.  Anderson, 
with  that  kindness  and  benevolence  which 
ever  distinguished  him,  disseminated  the  bul- 
bous roots  of  this  curious  plant  wherever  he 
thought  from  their  particular  qualities  they 
could  be  beneficial. — AinslUt  p.  250.  Useful 
Plants,  Eoxh,  O'Shaughnessy,  p.  628. 

CYPERUS  BACH  A.  Ham.  syn.  of  Cyperus 
inuudatus,  Lindl. 

CYPERUS  CAPITATUS.  Retz.  syn.  of 
Cyperus  bulbosus,  Vahl, 

CYPERUS  ESCULENTUS,  the  esculent 
cyperus.  The  toasted  roots  have  been  used 
«is  a  substitute  for  co£fee,  and  yield  a  prepa- 
ration resembling  chocolate.     The  cultivation 
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of  the  plant  deserves  attention  for  its  c<a 
derable    alimentary  valae. — O^SKat^kn.^l 

CYPERUS  HEXASTACHYUS,  R;,tti 

Var,  a.  Communis.  I  Var.  p,  Pe&d4l<i4 

Var.  a.  Rotaudus.ffojr6. 


Gundala,  Gonln 
Bhadra  tun^  g&jiL 
MuRtakainu 
Pariuvelamu 
Sikba-iungi 
Tuuga  muite 


'i-: 


Sab  Aba3. 

Mootho  Bbno.  Hikd. 
Moostaka ;  Motho,  DuK. 
Kora  Malbal. 

Bhadra  must cSans. Tbl. 
Kalandura  SiKoa. 

Kore  Tam.  I  Funaraa 

Rai  vartaka  musta  Tbl.  | 

Var.  a.  C.  rotundus,  Linn.  Roil,  gror . 
all  southern  Asia,  from  Arabia  to  Jan,  j;*; 
Holland.     Its  tuberous  roots  are  scldiiL 
bazars,  and  used  by  perfumers  under  tie  i: 
of  agatmothee  on  account  of  their  in^^- 
Hogs  are  very   fond  of  them.     Cattltei:-:! 
grass.— /?ox6.  i.  197.  Voigt,  723.  LiK  ! 
Andhrica.  Gen.  Med.  Top.  174, 0'SkMO) 
p.  628. 

CYPERUS  INUNDATUS.    Ron 
Cyptrus  proceroa    Roxb.  \  Cypemibaebai*:^ 
Pati,  BxNO.  I  Putupullu,       ^ 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  tke  lovlfii 
of  the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,  and  of  n^e 
the  south  of  India,  where  the  tide  rises  r^:.: 
It  thrives  mast  luxuriantly  and  te'ft  >' 
protect  the  banks  from  the  rapidity  il:^ 
w&ter.^Roxb.  i.  201.  Voigt.  721. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS. 

KagurmuthaiBxKO.DuK.  |  Koray  kaUng'i,    ';& 
Muata,  Saxs.  |  Tungaddt, 

~Tts  roots  are  fibrous  with  small  bttliM)us!i> 
mities.  It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  ii- 1  •- 
is  prescribed  in  decoction  in  fever a^ei.i^• 
is  reckoned  a  valuable  remedy  wbes '-'' 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  dropeyintU^ 
bit. — Ains,  Mat.  'Med.  p,  84. 

CYPERUS  JUNCIFOLIUS.  See  Cv?rj 
rotundus. 

CYPERUS  LONGDS.  See  Galiag»l 

CYPERUS  PANGOREL  Rom.  sji 
Papyrus  pangorei,  Nees. 

CYPERUS  PAPYRUS,  of  the  I^^f' 
belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  still  called  '^^^ 
in  Syria.     It  is  about  15  feet  high;  lit  a 
terior  tunic  of  the  stems  eat  in  ladi.^^ 
pressed,  formed  the  paper  of  ancient  IsT| 
and  Europe  ;  the  leaves,  which  areseTeat^* 
long,  served  for  the  same  purpose,  bflt«^ 
of  inferior  quality.     This  paper  is  hi  i -• 
liable  to  decay.     Pliny,  for  instince,  n^ 
that  the  book  of  laws  of  Numa  Pompto» 
found  in  Rome  in  a  high  state  of  pw«^' 
after  having  been  buried  nearly  si^*' 
in  the  earth. — O'Shaughnessjf,  p.  628» 

CYPERUS  PERTENNIS.    Rox« 

Nagur  Moothct,     Bsng.  |  Kola  Tung*  H* 
Naga  „     I 
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CYPfELUS. 


CYRTODACTYLUS  MACTTLARmS. 


Roots  aromatic,  employed  as  a  Lair  perfume. 

—  Hoxb.  i.  198.  VoiqL  722. 
CYFERUS  PROCERUS.  Roxb.    Syu.  of 

Cyperus  inuDdntus,  Roxb. 

CYPERUS  ROTUNDUS.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
C.  liexastacLyus,  RottK  var. 

CYPERUS  STOLONIFERUS.  See  Jata- 
xnansi. 

CYPERUS  TEGETUM,  Roxb.  Syn,  of 
Papyrus  pangorei,  NetK  Used  iii  India  for 
mat  making. — Roylty  p,  389. 

CYPRiElDiE,  the  cowries,  or  cowry  family 
of  shells,  the  Porcellaneu  of  the  Germans  and 
Poroelaines  or  Porcelain  bhells  of  the  French, 
is  a  family  of  Molluscs,  the  classification  of 
which  may  be  thus  shown 
Fam.  vi.    Cypraoidis,  Gowriea. 

Genua  Cyprsea,  receut  150,  ap.  foasil  7S  ap. 
Sub-genus  Cyprovula. 
Lnpouia. 

Trivia,  recent  30  ap. 
GeouB  Erato  rec  8  ap.  foaail  2  ap. 

Ovulum  ffc.  36  ap.  fosfil  1 1  ap. 
Sub-genua  Calpiima,  re. 
Woodward,  Recent  and  Fotiil  ihelb.    Sea  Cowriea. 
CYFRiEA  ARGUS,  occurs  at  Ceylon,  and 
a  pair  has   been  sold  for  four  guineas*    C. 
Montia  is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  £Ust  as  a 
'  circulating  medium  and  for  ornamenting  the 
dress  of  several  races,  and  the  trappings  of 
animals.  See  CowrieS' 

C YPRIC ARDI A  ;  CYPRINA ,  two  genera 
of   molluscs. 

CYPRESS.  Tirzah,  Hbb.  Aa  evergreen 
forest  tree,  a  native  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  N.  America.  There  are 
several  species  of  this  class  of  evergreen  trees. 
The  twisted    cypress    (Cupressus    torulosa) 

-  occurs  in  the  N,  W.  Himalaya,   in  a  solitary 
*   clump  at  the  junction  of  the  Budhil  with  the 

Bavi,  but  is  not  found  further  to  the  west.  It 
',    is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 

and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
;    feet.   The  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  strong,  resists 

worms,  and  its  odour  repels  insects  from 

whatever  may  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or 

chest  made  of  it.  Its  duration  is  very  con- 
:  siderable,  but  the  precise  period  to  which  the 
'    tree  lives  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  The 

cedar-wood  of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg, 

is  a  species  of  cypress. — CUgharn,  Punjab 

Reportf  p.  63.  See  Cupressus. 
CYPRESS,  CREEPING.    Eno.    Syn.  of 

Juniperus  communis. 
CYPRESS  SHRUB.    Syn.  of  Lawsonia 

alba.  Lam. 
CYPRINUS.  Var. 

Sayl,  DuK.  I  Sayl  kaode,  Tam. 

Tambara,  Malay.  | 

Aint.  Mat.  Med.  p.  156. 
CYPRUS  VINE.     Ipomea  quamoclit. 
OYPSELUS;  the  Swift  genus  of  birds,  of 
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which  there  are  several  species  in  India.  Along 
the  river-banks,  where  h'\^,h  enough,  the  small 
Indian  Bank  Martin  (H.  Sinensis)  occurs 
abundantly ;  there  are  two  non- migratory 
swifts,  the  common  House  Swift  (Cypselus 
affiuis)  and  the  little  Palm  Swift  (C.  bala- 
siensis).  The  great  spiny-tailed  swift  of  the 
Himalaya  (Acanthylis  nudipes  of  Hodgson) 
was  «»btained,  a  few  seasons  back,  in  England. 
Idr.  Gould  identifies  this  British-killed  bird 
with  his  Ac  caudacnta  of  Australia,  but  it 
appears  identical  with  the  Himalayan  species ; 
upon  comparing  Himalayan  specimens  with 
Mr.  Gould's  plate,  no  difference  can  bo  detect- 
ed. The  great  Alpine  Swifc,  (Cypselus  melba) 
ie  common  to  the  Himalaya,  the  Nilgiris,  and 
high  mountains  of  Ceylon,  but  the  great 
Acanthylis  uf  the  Himalaya  has  never  been 
observed  in  S.  India,  and  is  replaced  in  the 
Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  (in  Penang,  <bc.)  by  a  distinct  fepecies, 
the  Ac  gigantea. 

CYPSELIDiE.  A  family  of  birds  com- 
prising, 

Sub/am.  CypselinaB,  3  gen.  1 1  sp.  viz.  3 
Acanthylis  ;  6  Cypselus,  2  Collocalia. 

Sub'fam.  Macropterigiinse,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
viz.  3  Macropteriz,  coronatos,  klecho,  comatus. 

Cypselus  apus.  'Common  Swift'  of 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ; 
migratory. 

Cypselus  melba,  C.alpinus;  the  'Alpine 
Swift.'  High  mountains  (chiefly)  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa:  tolerably  comioon  in  tiie 
Himalaya,  Central  India,  NUgihs,  and  Ceylon  : 
rare  in  Britain. 

CYPRINIDiE^afumily  of  Fishes  of  the 

order  Physiostomi,  the  species  of  which  are 

distinguished  by  their  having  the  mouth  small. 

.  The  family  is  classed  into  fourteen  groups 

via. : — 


Catoaiomina. 

CyprioiDa. 

Khoteicbthyioa 

Leptobarbiua. 

Uaaborina. 


Hypopbthal. 

Ifichtbyiiia. 

AbraDiidioa. 

Uomalopteriua. 

Cobitidina. 


Semiplatina. 

Xen<M)ypridiQa. 

Leucisciiia. 

Rhodeina. 

DaoioDina. 

in  which  are  110  genera  and  about  690  spe- 
ces.     Bngl.  Cye.  page  219.     See  Fishes. 

CYROPOLIS,  erected  by  the  opponent  of 
the  Getio  queen  Tomyris. 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MACULARIUS. 
Blyth^  apparently  affined  to  C.  Marmo* 
rcUtu,  (Kuhl),  of  the  Malay  countries  ;  with 
tail  granular,  beneath,  as  in  that  species 
scales  on  throat  minute,  becoming  gradually 
larger  to  the  abdomen.  The  very  young 
have  probably  the  crown  black  ;  a  broad  black 
band  across  the  nape ;  two  others  upon  the 
body,  between  the  fore  and  hind-limbs ;  an- 
other where  the  hind-limbs  are  articulated  ; 
and  three  more  upon  the  tail,  besides  its  black 
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CYRUS. 


CYZICENyS. 


ti[) :  tlic  interspaces  being  of  a  fine  rosy  car- 
neous  hue,  with  a  few  black  tubercles  inter- 
spersed  among  the  numerous  pale  tubercles  : 
limbs  and  uuder-parts  spotless,  on  the  for- 
mer slightly  marked.  In  a  specimen  not 
half  grown,  the  interior  of  the  black  bands  is 
pale  and  speckled  with  black,  the  margins 
continuing  black  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dark  hue  ultimately  disappears  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  patches.  In  a  specimen  under 
examination,  the  dark  hue  appeared  to  have 
almost  left  the  crown,  its  blackish  margin 
only  remaining,  as  a  streak  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eye  and  continued  round  to  join 
its  opposite  upon  the  occiput  crown  and 
cheeks  mottled  with  dark  spots  more  or  leBs 
confluent ;  and  the  interspace  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  iiape-band  has  many  black  tuber- 
cles. Mr.  Theobald  informs  that  the  species 
attains  more  than  six  inches,  and  when  alive 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  prevailing 
rosy-carneous  hue.  It  probably  attains  the 
size  of  G»  pulchdlnsj  from  the  Punjab  Salt 
Kange. — Mr^  Blytk. 

CYRTODACTYLUS  MARMORATUS. 
See  Cyrtodactylus  macularius. 

CYRENA  FUSCATA.     See  Veneridse. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM  FRAGRANS.  The 
Anau  of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Moulmein. 
Is  one  of  the  nuz  vomica  tribe,  and  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  compact  and  heaviest 
woods  known. — CaL  Cat,  £x.  1851. 

CYRTUS  INDICUS.  Bloch,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
dried,  and  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Plate  277  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  repre- 
sents the  fish  much  too  red. — Cantor, 

CYRUS,  IS  said  by  most  authorities  to 
have  lived  B.  C.  5^5,  and  to  have  conquered 
Babylon  B.  C.  604  ;  other  dates  are  given, 
but  this  is  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  Its  capture  by  Cyrus  is 
foretold  in  Jer.  i.  1  to  35,  Dan.  viii,  and 
Is.  zxi.  2-9.  Its  power  must  have  been 
much  detested,  if  the  expressions  anticipato- 
ry of  its   after  fall   be    considered.    Isaiah 

says,   xxi.    2-9,    "Go   up,0£lam!    besiege    „— *r f^ 

0  Media  !  *  *  *  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  :   bly  be  employed  in  the  manufictuw  Jif' 
and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath   ligneous  acetic  acid.-— B«ii^.  ^{^-J"  .^ 
broken  into  the    ground."     Jeremiah  says,       CYTISUS      PSEUDO-CAJAN,    J^ 
li.   ver.    37»    "  and    Babylon  shall    become   Rheedb,  syn,  of  Cajanus  Indicus,  ^f^^ 
heaps,    a    dwelUng    place    for    dragons,  an       CYZICENUS.  See  Greeks  of  Asu. 
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astonishment,    and    an   hissing,   iritbir.i . 
inhabitant"     Babylon   fell  before  the  xl* 
of  Cyrus  about  B-    C.    504.    Nicotris,  l 
queen  mother,   counselled  resistance,  aid:- 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  with  nx  > 
350  feet  high  and  87  thick,  it  seemed  posjit . 
to  withstand  the  siege.     But  after  it  lar^; 
two  years,  Cyrus  opened  the  head  of  thee 
nal  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  and  alkv- 
ed  its   waters   to   enter  the  trenches  v. 
which  he  had  surrounded  the  city.    TL:5-. 
drained  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it eottf-i 
the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  twobodie<  ' 
soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  [W.i 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opeoedi: 
gates  for  the   army   who   poured  in  aid  iz 
rounded  the  place,  and  within  afewhoun*. 
city  surrendered.    Towards  the  nortiiJv 
province  of  Fars  (according  to  Jlr.  J/i.^^c, 
Mader-i-SuUman  marks  the  tomb  d  Cns>, 
son  of  Cambyees. — Ou$elys  Travdi  T  .  f. 
104.    Mignan*8   Travels^  p.  168.   S«  Iva 
India  311,  313,  Inscription  :  371 ;  Fc-- 
Kint^s. 

CYRUS  RIVER.  The  principal  straai : 
the  province  of  Fars  are  the  Beoto'. 
Araxes,  which  receives  the  Kur^b  ^  0):^ 
as  it  falls  into  lake  Bakhtegao :  ir<:  '-^ 
Nabon,  whose  course  is  from  Firozabii^''  - 
ward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  thi^  -^-7 
are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the  tvo  bn. .» 
of  the  Tab. 

CYST.    See  Burial :  Cairn. 

CYTHEREA,  a  genus  of  molluscs.  i« 
Molluscs. 

CYTISUS   CAJAN,  Linn.  OjanusLu 

cus,  Spr, 

Toovaray.      Caw.  Tam.     ToorJcaDhil 
Tooar.        DuK«  Mahe.     SbakhooL 
Pigtton  Pea.  Eng.     Adaki. 

Urhur.  Hind.  I  Kandaloo, 

Dhal  I,      I 

The  pigeon  pea  forms  one  of  the  "dh^  ^ 
common  use  in  India  as  an  article  of  diet-  it 
is  also  one  of  the  plants  employed  in  the  Uj- 
Powder  works  at  Eshapore,  intheDai't^' 
ture  of  gunpowder  charcoal.    It  migtt  yi  ^' 
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